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PREFACE 


TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


The  merits  of  the  present  work  are  so  fully  set  forth  in  the  ,  refac-e  of  the  London 
editor  as  to  render  any  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  almc-st  unnecessary.  The 
student  has  here  a  guide  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
before  which  the  meager  compilations  of  Potter  and  Adams  must  sink  into  utter  in 
significance  ;  and  he  is  put  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  information  in  a  most 
interesting  department  of  study,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  labour 
of  a  whole  life  to  accumulate.  All  the  most  recent  and  valuable  discoveries  of  the 
German  scholars  are  here  placed  within  his  reach,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
their  speculations  becoming  as  familiar  to  him  as  household  words.  The  wo.’k  is,  in 
truu.,  a  German  one  in  an  English  garb,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  all  that  iuiness 
and  accuracy  of  detail  for  which  the  scholars  of  Germany  have  so  long  and  justly 
been  celebrated.  It  is  equally  intended,  also,  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  a  work 
of  popular  reference  will  be  found  to  be  invaluable,  not  only  from  its  accuracy  of 
research,  but  from  the  wide  field  over  which  it  ranges.  In  a  word,  the  present  vol* 
ume  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  English  literature. 

In  order  to  render  the  work,  however,  if  possible,  still  more  useful,  the  American  edi- 
tor  has  added  a  large  number  of  articles  relative  to  the  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoolo¬ 
gy  of  the  ancients,  topics  interesting  and  curious  in  themselves,  and  which,  it  is  con¬ 
ceived,  fall  naturally  within  the  scope  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  one.  The  contri¬ 
butions  by  the  American  editor  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  English  writers  by 
having  an  asterisk  prefixed.  In  preparing  them,  the  editor  has  availed  himself  of  varh 
ous  sources  of  information,  but  more  particularly  of  three,  which  it  affords  him  great 
pleasure  to  mention  here.  The  first  is  the  Collection  of  Scientific  and  other  Terms,  by 
his  learned  friend,  Francis  Adams.  Esq.,  of  Scotland,  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Professor  Dunbar.  It  embraces  the  opinions,  not  only 
of  the  ancient  naturalists,  but  of  the  most  celebrated,  also,  among  the  moderns,  and  has 
afforded  the  American  editor  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richest  materials  for 
his  laboivs.  The  second  source  whence  information  has  been  obtained  on  various 
topics  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  ancients  is  the  noble  edition  of  Cu¬ 
vier’s  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith  and  others,  in  16  volumes,  8vo,  a  work  full  of 
curious  learning,  and  replete  with  interesting  observations  on  the  naturalists  of  an 
tiquity  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  them.  On  the  subject  of  Ancient  Mineralogy, 
the  editor  acknowledges  himself  deeply  indebted  to  the  excellent  work  published 
some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  now  President  of  that  institution  ;  and  he  takes  the  greater  pleasure 
in  stating  his  obligations  to  the  labours  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  since  it  affords 
him,  also,  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  his  Alma  Mater  on  having  her  highest 
office  filled  by  one  so  well  qualified  to  advance  her  best  interests,  and  to  gain  for  her 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  all  who  wish  her  well. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  work,  some  changes  of  form  have  been 
made  which  may  here  be  enumerated.  In  the  English  edition,  the  articles  relating 
to  Grecian  Antiquities  have  their  heading  in  Greek  characters.  This,  although  no 
obstacle,  of  course,  to  the  student  or  professed  scholar,  is  a  serious  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  general  reader,  and  might  mar  the  popularity  of  the  work.  To  guard 
against  such  a  result,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  change  all  the  headings  of  the 
Greek  articles  (except  such  as  relate  to  legal  matters)  to  Roman  characters,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  scholar,  the  Greek  title  is  written  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Roman.  Should  any  words,  by  this  arrangement,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  alphabetical  order,  their  places  can  be  discovered  in  an  instant  by  the  General 
Index  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the  English  edition,  again,  the  references  and 
authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  article,  a  plan  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
reader,  and  which,  at  best,  is  one  of  very  doubtful  propriety,  since  it  mars  the  ap 
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pearance  of  an  English  sentence,  and  destroys,  in  some  degree,  its  continuity.  Ihva 
is  remedied  in  the  American  edition  by  throwing  all  the  authorities  into  foot-note# 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  an  arrangement  so  natural,  and,  withal,  so  convenient,  thai 
it  is  surprising  it  should  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  English  editor. 

Another  blemish  in  the  English  edition  is  the  plan  of  appending  to  each  article  the 
Initials  of  the  writer’s  name,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  gives  a  very  awkward  and 
clumsy  appearance  to  the  page.  In  the  American  edition  a  different  arrangement  is 
adopted.  A  full  reference  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  to  the  different  articles 
furnished  by  the  different  contributors,  and  these  are  so  classified  that  it  can  be  as¬ 
certained  at  a  glance  what  portions  have  been  supplied  by  each.  This,  indeed,  gives 
the  American  a  decided  advantage  over  the  English  edition. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  the  present  work  is  intended  to  supersede  the  com¬ 
pilations  of  Potter  and  Adams.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  most  desirable  change,  an 
Index  Raisonne  has  been  appended  to  the  volume,  in  which  the  whole  subject  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  is  classified  under  appropriate  heads,  so  that,  by  means 
of  this  index,  the  present  work,  though  having  the  form  of  a  Dictionary,  may  be 
made,  with  the  utmost  ease,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  College  text-book.  No 
conscientious  and  honest  instructer,  therefore,  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
the  work  which  is  here  presented  to  him  and  the  ordinary  text-books  of  the  day. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  indexes,  and,  indeed,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
work,  the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Drisler, 
sub-rector  of  the  Grammar-school  of  Columbia  College,  to  whose  accuracy  and  faith¬ 
ful  care  the  previous  volumes  of  the  Classical  Series  are  so  largely  indebted. 

Before  concluding  the  present  preface,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  in  a 
review  of  Mure’s  Tour  in  Greece,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Quarterly  for 
June,  1842,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient  bridge,  discovered  by  that  traveller 
in  Laconia,  which  the  reviewer  thinks  disproves  an  assertion  made  in  the  present 
work  relative  to  the  arch,  namely,  that  the  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  peo 
pie  who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges.  The  bridge  discovered 
by  Mr.  Mure,  over  a  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  work  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  probably  of  the  heroic  age  itself;  and  he  even  goes  so  far 
as>  to  suppose  that  either  Homer  himself  or  Telemachus  may  have  crossed  this 
biidge  in  travelling  into  Laconia!  The  visionary  nature  of  such  speculations  must 
present  itself  to  every  mind;  and  we  have  preferred,  therefore,  waiting  for  farther 
information  on  this  subject,  and  allowing  the  article  in  the  Dictionary  to  remain  un¬ 
altered.  Mr.  Mure’s  Homeric  bridge  may  be  found  at  last  to  be  as  modern  a  struc¬ 
ture  as  Fourmont’s  temple  of  the  goddess  Oga  or  Onga,  near  Amycla?,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  1500  B.C.,  but  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proved  to  be  a  mcderu 
Greek  chapel ! 


Cc.umbia  College  Felruaiy  13,  1843. 
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TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION 


The  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  has,  in  common  with  all  other  philc. 
ogical  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  collections  of  Gro= 
novius  and  Giaivius,  display  Jittle  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  comprehensive 
view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  They  were  con¬ 
tented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arranging  them  in  some 
systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  anything  more  :  they  wrote 
about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed  :  they  did  not  attempt  to  realize 
to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of  others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  civilization.  But,  by  the  labours  of  modern  scholars,  life  has  been  breathed 
into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  subject,  but  endeavour  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an 
organic  whole,  and  to  trace  the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  the 
modern  scholars  of  Germany.  The  history  and  political  relations  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the  publication  of  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  study,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  0.  Muller,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other 
distinguished  scholars.  The  study  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  in  this  country,  has  been  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the 
great  jurists  of  Germany,  among  whom  Savigny  stands  pre-eminent,  and  claims  our 
profoundest  admiration.  The  subject  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view  one  of  much  less  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a 
competent  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has 
also  received  much  elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen,  Plat- 
ner,  Hudtv/alcker,  and  others.  Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  been  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied  us  with  important 
information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  discussed  with  ability  by  several 
modern  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of  Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  likewise,  to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  littU 
attention,  has  been  diligently  cultivated  in  Germany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmanr 
and  Lessing,  who  founded  the  modern  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  has  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject,  no 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to  make  the 
results  of  modern  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  by  giving 
them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present,  correct  infor¬ 
mation  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by  consulting  a  large 
number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access  to.  It  was  therefore 
thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  which  should  be  founded  or 
a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with  such  aids  as  could  be  derived 
from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should  bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning,  would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable  wants 
of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  scnools,  but  also 
for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may  wish  to  obtain 
more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary  work  can  supply 
Accordingly,  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only  to  the  classical  authors 
bul  also  to  the  best  modern  writers,  which  will  point  out  the  sources  of  informatioK 
on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend  his  inquiries  farther  it  he  wishes 
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At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  ghe  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  whole  of  the  literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works 
as  a  full  accoun-t  of  the  literature  would  require  would  have  swelled  the  work  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer 
to  the  principal  modern  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  case  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern  wri¬ 
ters  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or  an 
Alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many  rea¬ 
sons  induced  the  editor  to  adopt  the  latter.  Besides  the  obvious  advantage  of  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it  enabled  the  edi¬ 
tor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had  made  certain  de¬ 
partments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work 
which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As  it  was  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement  offered  so  many  facilities  for 
the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted  ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  form  of  a 
Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of  enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete 
account  of  a  subject  under  one  head,  which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic 
work.  An  example  will  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  history  of  the  patrician  and 
plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can  only  be  gained  from  a  systematic  work  by  putlmg 
together  the  statements  contained  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while  >n  a 
Dictionary  a  connected  view  of  their  history  is  given,  from  the  earliest  to  the  lutesi 
times,  under  the  respective  words.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  numerous  other 
subjects. 

The  initials  of  each  writer’s  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has  writ 
ten,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  It  may  be 
pro{  er  to  state,  that  the  editor  is  not  answerable  for  every  opinion  or  statement 
contained  in  the  work:  he  has  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  that  he 
could;  but  he  has  not  thought  it  proper  or  necessary  to  exercise  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  superintendence,  as  each  writer  has  attached  his  name  to  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for  them.  It  may  also  not  be  unnecessary  to 
remark,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  misconception,  that  each  writer  is  only  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  own  articles,  and  for  no  other  parts  of  the  work. 

Some  subjects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usuallv 
been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  These  subjects  have 
been  mserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  considerable  space  has  been  given  to 
the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  the  different  departments 
of  the  Drama.  There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency  and  apparent  capricious¬ 
ness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subjects,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  would  comprehend  an 
account  of  everything  relating  to  antiquity.  In  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the 
term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  it  is  convenient  to  adhere  to  this  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbi¬ 
trary  it  may  be.  For  this  reason,  several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work 
which  some  persons  may  regard  as  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which 
have  sometimes  been  improperly  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  Neither  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been 
inserted  in  the  present  work,  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  “  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,”  and  the  latter  in  the  “Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography.” 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superintendence.  Many 
of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  others  from  the 
different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of  ancient  art,  as  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino,  Millin’s  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein’s  and 
D’Hancarville’s  engravings  from  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Vases,  and  other  similar 
works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in  this  country  of  existing  works  of  art 
for  the  purpose  of.illustrating  antiquity.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  representation 
of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
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the  way  in  which  it  was  used,  than  any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Be- 
s:des  which,  some  acquaintance  with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essentia, 
to  a  proper  perception  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  taste,  and  lead  to  a  just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  general. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  in  drawing  up  the  list  of  articles,  but  it  is  feared 
that  there  may  still  be  a  few  omissions.  Some  subjects,  however,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  alphabetical  list,  are  treated  of  in  other  articles;  and  it  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  Indsx,  that  many  subjects  are  not  omitted  which  appear  to  be  so 
The  reader  will  occasionally  find  some  words  referred  for  explanation  to  other  arti 
cles,  which  are  not  treated^of  under  the  articles  to  which  the  references  are  made. 
Such  instances,  however,  occur  but  rarely,  and  are  rectified  by  the  index,  where  the 
proper  references  are  given.  They  have  only  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  advisable,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  to  treat  of  them  under  differ 
ent  heads  from  those  which  were  originally  intended.  Some  inconsistency  may  also 
be  observed  in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  the  arti¬ 
cles.  The  Latin  language  has  generally  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  Greek  antiquity  have  been  inserted  under  their  Greek  names, 
where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has,  for 
various  reasons,  been  found  more  convenient  to  insert  subjects  under  their  English 
names,  but  this  has  only  been  done  to  a  limited  extent.  Any  little  difficulty  which 
may  arise  from  this  circumstance  is  also  remedied  by  the  index,  where  the  subjects 
are  given  under  their  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  titles,  together  with  the  page  where 
they  are  treated  of.  The  words  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the 
letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Mr.  George  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to  Roman 
Law,  has  sent  the  editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to  make  respecting 
the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined  in  his  own  words  : 

“  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some  apology 
necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law.  and  he  has  written  these 
articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left  little  time  for  other  la¬ 
bour.  The  want  of  proper  materials,  also,  was  often  felt,  and  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not 
been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  library  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lin. 
coin’s  Inn.  These  circumstances  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and 
imperfections  which  will  be  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  matter  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  esti¬ 
mate  the  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to 
him  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such  in¬ 
dulgence  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself,  if  any 
of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent  that  these  articles 
have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  classical  writers;  and  that 
a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  many  important  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers, 
and  sometimes  unintelligible. 

“  Though  few  modern  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole  number 
who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of  them,  to  Eng 
lishmen,  are  new.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  the  best,  and  among  the  Dest  of  the  kind. 
The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by  the  want  of  books  in  the 
English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers  on  various  departments  of  the 
Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom 
ased,  and  with  very  little  profit.” 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations  this 
work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  encouragement 
that  the  editor  was  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its  progress  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was  needed.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  a 
matter  of  duty  as  it  is  of  pleasure  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 


London.  1842 
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ABACUS. 

'ABACTJLUS  ( ubaKLOKog ),  a  diminutive  of  Ab¬ 
acus,  is  principally  applied,  when  used  at  all,  to  the 
tiles  or  squares  of  a  tesselated  pavement.  ( Vid . 
Abacus,  II.) 

ABACUS  (u6a$)  denoted  generally  and  prima¬ 
rily  a  square  tablet  of  any  material.  Hence  we 
find  it  applied  in  the  following  special  significa¬ 
tions  : 

I.  In  architecture  it  denoted  the  flat  square  stone 
which  constituted  the  highest  member  of  a  column, 
being  placed  immediately  under  the  architrave.  Its 
use  1=  to  be  traced  back  to  the  very  infancy  of  ar- 
chi  icture.  As  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  sup- 
orted  the  roof  of  the  early  log-hut,  required  to  be 
ased  upon  a  flat  square  stone,  and  to  have  a  stone 
or  tile  of  similar  form  fixed  on  its  summit  to  pre¬ 
serve  it  from  decay,  so  the  stone  column  in  after 
days  was  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  an  Abacus.  The  annexed  figure  is  drawn 
from  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  is  a  perfect  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  capital  of  a  Doric  column. 


In  the  more  ornamented  orders  of  architecture, 
eh  as  the  Corinthian,  the  sides  of  the  abacus  were 
-am  d  inward,  and  a  rose  or  some  other  decoration 
was  frequently  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  side ; 
but  the  name  Abacus  was  given  to  the  stone  thus 
diversified  and  enriched,  as  well  as  in  its  original 
form.1 

IT.  The  diminutive  Abacultjs  (u6aniaKog)  denoted 
a  tile  of  marble,  glass,  or  any  other  substance  used 
for  making  ornamental  pavements. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  glass,  says,*  “  It  is  artifi¬ 
cially  stained  as  in  making  the  small  tiles,  which 
6ome  persons  call  abaculi.”  Moschion  says  that 
the  magnificent  ship  built  by  Archimedes  for  Hiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  contained  a  pavement  made  of 
such  tiles,  of  various  colours  and  materials.* 

III.  Abacus  was  also  employed  in  architecture 
to  denote  a  panel,  coffer,  or  square  compartment  in 
the  wall  or  ceiling  of  a  chamber.  As  panels  are 


1  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3;  iv.,  1,  7.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  67.) — 3. 
lAdireiov  iv  afaidoKois  "nyvcli/evuv  i<  wavTotwv  \i6wv.  Apud 
itben  .  v.,  207  )  I 
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ABACUS. 

intended  for  variety  and  ornament,  they  were  en¬ 
riched  with  painting.1 * *  Pliny,  in  describing  the 
progress  of  luxury  with  respect  to  the  decoration  oi 
apartments,  says  that  the  Romans  were  now  no  long¬ 
er  satisfied  with  panels,*  and  were  beginning  even 
to  paint  upon  marble. 

IV.  Abacus  farther  denoted  a  wooden  tray,  i.  e.t 
a  square  board  surrounded  by  a  raised  border.  This 
mav  have  been  the  article  intended  by  Cato,  when, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  things  necessary  in  fur¬ 
nishing  a  farm  ( olivetum ),  he  mentions  “  one  aba¬ 
cus.”* 

Such  a  tray  would  be  useful  for  various  purpo¬ 
ses.*  It  might  very  well  be  used  for  making  bread 
and  confectionary ;  and  hence  the  name  of  abacus 
(d6af,  u6u,kiov)  was  given  to  the  p&KTpa ,  i.  e.,  the 
board  or  tray  for  kneading  dough.5 

V.  A  tray  of  the  same  description,  covered  vi  'th 
sand  or  dust,  was  used  by  mathematicians  for  drav  - 
ing  diagrams.6 

VI.  It  is  evident  that  this  contrivance  would  be 
no  less  serviceable  to  the  arithmetician  •  and  to  this 
application  of  it  Persius  alludes,  when  he  censures 
the  man  who  ridiculed  “  the  numbers  on  the  abacus 
and  the  partitions  in  its  divided  dust.”7  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  poet  seems  to  have  supposed  perpendicu¬ 
lar  lines  or  channels  to  have  been  drawn  ih  the  sand 
upon  the  board ;  and  the  instrument  might  thus,  in 
the  simplest  and  easiest  manner,  be  adapted  foi 
arithmetical  computation. 

It  appears  that  the  same  purpose  was  answered 
by  having  a  similar  tray  with  perpendicular  wood¬ 
en  divisions,  the  space  on  the  right  hand  being  in¬ 
tended  for  emits,  the  next  space  for  tens,  the  next  for 
hundreds,  and  so  on.  Thus  vras  constructed  “  the 
abacus  on  which  they  calculate,”8  i.  e.,  reckon  by 
the  use  of  stones.9  The  figure  following  is  design¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  probable  form  and  appearance  oi 
such  an  abacus. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  stone  after  stone 
might  be  put  into  the  right-hand  partition  until  they 
amounted  to  10,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  all  out  as  represented  in  the  figure,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  next  parti¬ 
tion.  The  stones  in  this  division  might  in  like  man¬ 
ner  amount  to  10,  thus  representing  10x10=100, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  out  the  10,  and 
instead  of  them  to  put  one  stone  into  the  third  par¬ 
tition,  and  so  on.  On  this  principle,  the  stones  in 
the  abacus,  as  delineated  in  the  figure,  would  be 
equivalent  to  359,310. 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  56 ;  xxxv.,  13.) — 2.  (“  Non  placed 

jam  aliuci II.  N.,  xxxv.,  1.) — 3.  (De  Re  Rust.,  10.) — 4.  ( Vid 

Cratin.,  Fragm.,  ed.  Runkel,  p.  27. — Pollux,  vi,  90;  x.,  105.- 

Bekker,  Anec,  Grsec.,  i.,  27.) — 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Moxrpa.— 

Schol.  in  Theoc.,  iv.,  61.) — 6.  (Eustath.  in  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1397., 

— 7.  (“  Abaco  numeros,  et  secto  in  pulvere  metas  :”  Pers.,  Sat, 

i.,  131.) — 8.  (afiaKiov  i<b'  ov  ipr/ipi^ovmv  :  Eustath  in  Od  .  <» 

I  249,  p.  1494.) — 9.  (^0o<,  calculi  ) 
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It  is  evident  that  the  same  method  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  adding,  subtracting,  or  multiplying  weights 
and  measures,  and  sums  of  money.  T hus  the  stones, 
as  arranged  in  the  figure,  might  stand  for  3  stadia,  5 
vletkra,  9  fathoms,  3  cubits,  and  1  foot.  The  abacus, 
nowever,  can  never  be  much  used  by  us  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  owing  to  our  various  divisions  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.  We  should  need  one  abacus  for 
dollars,  cents,  &c.;  another  for  avoirdupois  weight; 
a  third  for  troy  weight,  and  so  on.  In  China,  how¬ 
ever,  where  the  whole  system  is  decimal,  that  is, 
where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the  tenth  part 
of  the  next  greater  one,  this  instrument,  called 
Shwanpan,  is  very  much  used,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity ,  It  is  said  that,  while  one  man  reads  over 
rapidly  s  number  of  sums  of  money,  another  can 
add  them  so  as  to  give  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  done  reading. 

That  the  spaces  of  the  abacus  actually  denoted 
dilferont  values,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
comparison  in  Polybius:1  “All  men  are  subject  to 
be  elevated  and  again  depressed  by  the  most  fleet¬ 
ing  events;  but  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
those  who  frequent  the  palaces  of  kings.  They  are 
like  the  stones  upon  abaci,2  which,  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  calculator,3  are  at  one  time  the  value 
of  a  small  copper  coin,4  and  immediately  afterward 
are  worth  a  talent  of  gold.5  Thus  courtiers  at  the 
monarch’s  nod  may  suddenly  become  either  happy 
or  miserable.” 

VII.  By  another  variation  the  Abacus  was  adapt¬ 
ed  for  playing  with  dice  or  counters.  The  Greeks 
Aad  a  tradition  ascribing  this  contrivance  to  Palame- 
des ;  hence  they  called  it  “  the  abacus  of  Palame- 
des.”6  It  probably  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  modem  backgammon-board,  dice7  being 
thrown  for  the  moves,  and  the  “men”®  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  numbers  thrown  on  the  successive 
lines  or  spaces  of  the  board. 

VIII.  The  term  Abacus  was  also  applied  to  a 
kind  of  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  the  exact 
form  of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inci¬ 
dental  mention  of  it  by  ancient  writers.  It  appears 
that  it  had  partitions  for  holding  cups  and  all  kinds 
of  valuable  and  ornamental  utensils: 

"  Nec  per  muttiplices  abaco  splendente  caver nas 
Argenti  nigri  pocula  defodiam.”9 

This  passage  must  evidently  have  referred  to  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  numerous  cells,  and  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  construction.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
a  square  frame  with  shelves  or  partitions,  in  some 
degree  corresponding  to  the  divisions  which  have 
been  described  under  the  last  two  heads,  we  shall 
see  that  the  term  might  easily  be  transferred  from 
all  its  other  applications  to  the  sense  now  under 
consi  leration. 

W:  are  informed  that  luxuries  of  this  description 
were  first  introduced  at  Rome  from  Asia  Minor 


1.  (v.,  26.)— 2.  (ra?f  bri  t<5v  dfiaictuiv  depots-) — 3. 
lot'TOf.)  —  4.  (xnXKovv.) — 5.  (rdXavTov:) — 6.  (ro  IlaXirpijdnov 
iSiimov  :  Eustath.  m  Od.,  i.,  107,  p.  1396.) — 7.  ( kvSoi.)—8 . 
maaol.)  —  9  (Sulon.  Apoii.,  Car  xvii.,  7,  8.) 
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after  the  victories  of  Cn.  Maniius  Vulso,  A.U.'J. 
5G7.1 

In  the  above  passage  ol  Sidonius,  the  principal 
use  of  the  abacus  now  described  is  incicated  by  tne 
word  argenti,  referring  to  the  vessels  of  silver  which 
it  contained,  and  being  probably  designed,  like  oui 
word  “plate,”  to  include  similar  articles  made  of 
gold  ana  other  precious  substances.2 

The  term  abacus  must,  however,  have  been  up 
plicable  to  cupboards  of  a  simple  and  unadorne-i 
appearance.  Juvenal  says  of  the  triclinium  and 
drinking- vessels  of  a  poor  man, 

“  Lectus  erai  Codro  Procula  minor ,  urceoli  sex 
Ornamentum  abaci,  necnon  etpar'/ulus  infra 
Cantharus.”3 

The  abacus  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  furniture  of  a 
triclinium,  and  was  intended  to  contain  the  vessels 
usually  required  at  meals. 

IX.  Lastly,  a  part  of  the  theatre  was  called 
ubaKtc,  “  the  abaci.”  It  seems  to  have  been  on  01 
near  the  stage ;  farther  than  this  its  position  cannot 
be  at  present  detennined.  We  may,  however,  mfei 
that  the  general  idea,  characteristic  of  abaci  in  ev¬ 
ery  other  sense,  viz.,  that  of  a  square  tablet,  was  ap¬ 
plicable  in  this  case  also. 

ABALIENA'TIO.  (Fid.  Mancipium;  Manci¬ 
pation 

ABUICA'TIO.  (Vid.  Magistratus,  Apoceryx- 
is.) 

*AB/IES,  the  “Fir,”  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  co 
niferous  tribe,  well  known  for  the  valuable  timbei 
which  is  produced  by  many  of  the  species.  The  or¬ 
igin  of  the  Latin  name  is  unknown ;  that  of  tie  Eng¬ 
lish  appellation  is  the  Saxon  furh-vncdu,  “fir-wood.” 
The  Abies  Picea,  or  “  Silver  Fir,”  is  the  kind  stvj^d 
by  Virgil  pulche'rrima  (“most  beautiful”),  and  ricmy 
merits  the  name.  Antiquarians  have  lost  them¬ 
selves  in  vain  attempts  to  reconcile  the  declaration 
of  Cassar  (5,  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all  the 
trees  of  Gaul  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  the 
ancient  English  mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even 
beneath  the  foundations  of  Roman  roads.  What 
Caesar  meant  was,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  meet 
with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he  says  no¬ 
thing,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
found  it. — The  common  Dmtt/  of  the  Greeks  must 
have  been  either  the  Pinus  abies  or  the  Pinus  Orb- 
entalis  (Tournefort).  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  male  and  female  species  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus.  Stackhouse  holds  the  former  to  be  the 
Pinus  abies,  or  common  “Fir-tree,”  and  the  latter 
the  Pinus  picea,  or  “Yellow-leaved  Fir.”4 

♦AB'IGA,  the  herb  “ ground-pine ,”  called  also  “  St. 
John's  wort.”  The  Latin  name  is  derived  from  this 
plant’s  having  been  used  to  produce  abortion.5  The 
Abiga  is  the  same  with  the  Chamajpitys  (Xapaim- 
tv f)  of  the  Greeks.  The  three  species  of  the  latter 
described  by  Dioscorides  have  been  the  subject  ol 
much  diversity  of  opinion.  The  1st  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  Ajiga  Chamcepitys ;  the  3d  the  Ajiga 
iva  (according  to  Bauhin  and  Sprengel) ;  while  the 
2d,  according  to  the  latter,  is  either  the  Teucriim 
supinum  or  montamim ,6  These  plants,  rich  in  es¬ 
sential  oil,  are  tonic  and  aromatic.  All  chat  we 
find  in  Dioscorides  and  in  Pliny  (who  copies  him\ 
which  does  not  refer  to  these  properties,  is  merely 
hypothetical,  and  does  not  merit  refutation.* 

ABLEC'TI.  (Vid.  Extraordinary) 

ABLEG'MINA  (anoleypoi)  were  the  parts  of  the 
victim  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  in  sacrifice. 
The  word  is  derived  from  ablegere,  in  imilatiou  of 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  6. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxix..  8.) — 2  (Vid.  Cic, 

Tusc.,  v.,  21. — Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  ix.,  33,  p.  489,  ed.  Spen 

gel.) — 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  187.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  fXa-rj.) — 5 

(“Quod  abigat  partus.”  Vid  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  6.) — 6.  (Ail 

ams.  Append.,  s.  v.  yauanrirvi  ) — 7  (Dioscund.,  ii.  ,  175  — F6f 

in  Plin.,  i.  c.) 
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the  Greek  anoTicyeiv,  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  These  parts  were  also  called  Porncia, 
Prosegmina ,  Prosccta.  ( Vid .  Sacrifices.) 

ABOL'LA,  a  woollen  clcak  or  pall,  is  probably 
only  a  varied  form  of  pallium  (<f> dpop),  with  which 
this  word  is  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  identical  in 
signification.  The  form  and  manner  of  wearing 
the  abolla  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  annexed, 
which  are  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  Rome. 


The  word  was  in  use  before  the  Augustan  age ; 
for  it  occurs  in  a  passage  cited  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  from  one  of  the  satires  of  Varro.  Nonius  Mar- 
cellus  quotes  the  passage  to  show  that  this  garment 
was  worn  by  soldiers  ( vestis  militans ),  and  thus  op¬ 
posed  to  the  toga.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  more  especially  the  dress  of  soldiers,  because 
the  toga,  which  was  used  instead  of  it  in  the  time  of 
peace,  though  of  a  similar  form  and  application, 
was  much  too  large,  and  wrapped  in  too  many  folds 
about  the  body  to  be  convenient  in  time  of  war. 
But  it  is  a.so  clear,  from  many  passages  in  ancient 
authors,  that  the  abolla  was  by  no  means  confined 
in  its  use  to  military  occasions.1 

Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  person  who  heard  unex¬ 
pectedly  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
upon  the  emperor,  says,  “  He  took  up  his  cloak  in  a 
great  hurry.”2  This  action  suited  the  use  of  a  gar¬ 
ment,  macfe  simply  to  be  thrown  over  the  shoulders 
and  fastened  with  a  fibula.  The  same  poet  calls  a 
very  cruel  and  base  action  facinus  majoris  abolla, 
literally  “  a  crime  of  a  larger  cloak.”  The  expres¬ 
sion  has  been  explained  as  meaning  “  a  crime  of  a 
deeper  dye,”  and  “  a  crime  committed  by  a  philos¬ 
opher  of  a  graver  character.”  Probably  it  meant  a 
;rime  so  enormous  as  to  require  a  larger  cloak  to 
hide  it.  This  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
ancient  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  who  explains,  majoris 
abolla  as  equivalent  to  majoris  pallii.  (Vid.  Pal¬ 
lium.) 

The  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  mentions  abol¬ 
la  among  the  articles  imported  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  Axumites  in  Abyssinia;  and  the  expression 
Ipariov  ubbXkai,  used  by  the  writer,  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  abolla  was  a  kind  of  ipariov,  i.  e.,  a 
square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth,  a 
cloak,  or  pall. 

•AB'RAMIS  CAbpafilc),  the  name  of  a  fish  men¬ 
tioned  by  Oppian*  and  Athenaeus.4  According  to 
Coray,  it  is  the  Bream,  namely,  the  Cyprinus  Brama, 
L.,  or  Abramis  Vulgaris  (Cuvier).  Rondelet,  howev¬ 
er,  with  whom  Gesneris  disposed  to  concur,  suppo¬ 
ses  it  a  species  or  variety  of  the  0 piaaa  ( Thvissa ).5 

1.  (Sueton.,  Cal\g..  c.  35.— Martial,  i.,  133;  vm.,  48.)—  2. 

Rapta  properabat  abolla,*’ iv.,  75.) — 3  (Hal.,  i.,  244.)— 4  (vn., 

t!2,  b.) — 5  (Adams,  Appmd..  s  v.) 


ABROGA'TIG.  f  Vid.  Lex.) 

*ABROT,ONUM  ( uSpbrovov ),  a  plant,  o«  which 
two  species  are  described  by  Dioscorides,1  the  male 
and  the  female.  The  former  of  these  by  the  al¬ 
most  general  agreement  of  the  commeu^tors  and 
botanical  authorities,  is  referred  to  the  Artemisia 
Abrolonum,  L.,  or  Southernwood.  About  the  other 
species  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Fuch- 
sius  makes  it  the  Artemisia  Pontica ;  Dodonaeus,  the 
A.  arborescens ;  and  Matthiolus,  the  Santolina  Cham » 
acyparissus,  or  common  Lavender  Cctton.  Adams 
decides  in  favour  of  the  last.  Galen  recognises  the 
two  species  described  by  Dioscorides;  butNicander, 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  most  of  the  other  writers  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  notice  only  one  species,  which 
no  doubt  was  the  A.  abrotonumA 

*ABSIN'THIUM  ( dipivdiov ),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  describes  three  species.  The  first  of 
these  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Artemisia  absi'nthium,  or  common  wormwood;  bur 
Sprengel  hesitates  whether  he  should  not  also  com¬ 
prehend  the  A.  Pontica  under  it,  which  latter,  indeed, 
Bauhin  held  to  be  the  true  Roman  wormwood.  The 
second  species  is  the  Artemisia  maritima.  The  third 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  A.  palmata,  L.,  which, 
it  appears,  is  indigenous  m  Santonge.  The  A.  san- 
tonica,  L.,  being  confined  to  Tartary  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Persia,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  it.3 

ABSOLU'TIO.  (Vid.  Judicium.) 

ABSTINEN'DI  BENEFICTUM.  (Fid.H?,RES.J 

*ACA'CALIS  or  ACALLTS  (d/ca/ca/U'f,  a/caAAif), 
a  plant ;  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Tamarix  On- 
entalis,  called  Tamarix  articulata  by  Vahl.4 

♦ACA'CIA  (uKauia),  a  plant,  which,  according  to 
Sprengel,  and  most  of  the  authorities,  is  the  Acacia 
Vera,  Willd.  ;but,  according  to  Dierbach,  it  is  the 
Acacia  Senegal.  Hill  remarks,  that  the  tree  which 
produces  the  succus  acacia  is  the  same  as  that 
which  yields  the  gum  arabic.  The  acacia  gets  the 
English  name  of  the  Egyptian  thorn.5 

ACAI'NA  ( uKatva ),  a  measure  of  length,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  ten  Greek  feet. 

*ACALE'PHE  (uKalytyr),  or  Kvidy),  I.  a  kind  of 
shellfish,  belonging  to  the  genus  Urtica  (“  Sea-net¬ 
tle”),  of  which  there  are  several  species.  Linnaeus 
places  the  Urtica  among  Zoophyta ,  but  it  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  class  Mollusca.  Sprengel  de¬ 
cides,  that  the  Urtica  manna  of  the  ancients  is  the 
Actinia  senilis.6  Coray  gives  its  French  name  as 
Oiiie  de  mer.  Pennant  says,  the  ancients  divided 
their  uviby  into  two  classes,  those  which  adhere  t<r 
rocks  (the  Actinia  of  Linnaeus),  and  those  that  wan¬ 
der  through  the  element.  The  latter  are  called  by 
late  writers  Urtica  soluta ;  by  Linnaeus,  Medusa ;  by 
the  common  people,  “  Sea  jellies,”  or  “  Sea  blub¬ 
bers.”7 — II.  A  species  of  plant,  the  “nettle.”  Di¬ 
oscorides  describes  two  species,  which  Sprengel 
holds  to  be  tire  Urtica  dioica  (“  great  nettle”)  and 
the  U.  urens  (“  little  nettle”).8 

♦ACANTHA  ( uicavda ),  the  Thorn.  Eight  spe 
cies  are  described  by  Theophrastus,  none  ol  which 
are  satisfactorily  determined  by  Stackhouse  and 
Schneider.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
respecting  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori¬ 
des.9  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines^  to  the 
opinion  of  Sibthorp,  that  the  uuavBa  levuy  is  the 
Cirsium  Acarna,  Cand.  ;  and  the  unavda  'kpabiuy 
the  Onopmr/um  Arabicum.  Botanists  even  yet  find 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  different  species 
and  genera  of  Thoms  and  Thistles,  and  the  nomen¬ 
clature  of  this  tribe  of  plants  is  very  unsettled.10 

*ACAN'THIAS  GAL'EOS  (aKavdiap^yaTxop)^  t 

1.  (Mat.  Med.,  iii.,  26.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— I 
(Adams,  Append.,  «.  v.  ddtvd.) — 4  (Adams,  Append.,  *.  v 
aKaXX/f.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  ciKaKia.) — 6.  (Comment 
m  Dioscond.) — 7.  (Aristot.,H.  A.,  iv.,  5— Adams,  Append., «.» 
tocaMQv-)—* 8-  (Diobcot.,  iv.,  72.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.I— « 
(iii..  12.) — 10  (Adams,  Apr  end.,  s  v.) 
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hptcies  of  fish,  the  Squalus  Acanthias,  L.,  or  Upmax 
Acanthias  of  later  authorities  ;  in  English,  the  “  Pi¬ 
ked  Dog”  or  “  Hound  Fish  ”  It  is  common  on  the 
shores  of  England  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Pen¬ 
nant  also  says  that  it  swarms  on  the  Scottish  coast. 
It  weighs  about  20  lbs.  This  is  the  species  of  shark 
often  taken  between  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen.1 2 

*A  CAN” THIS  ( iiKavdic ),  so  called  by  Aristotle, 
is  probabl)  the  same  plant  as  the  anaXavOlf  of  Ar¬ 
istophanes,  and  the  uKavdvXTiig  of  Hesychius.  It 
is  the  Acanthis  of  Pliny  and  Virgil.  Gesner,  with 
great  probability,  refers  it  to  the  “  Siskin,”  namely, 
the  FringiUa  spinus,  L.,  or  Carduelis  spinus,  Cuvier. 
Professor  Rennie  says  it  is  called  “Aberdevine” 
near  London.3 

*ACAN'THUS  (uKavdoc),  I.  the  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the 
Corinthian  capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  be¬ 
cause  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a 
species  of  the  Acanthus  plant.  (Vid.  Columna.) 

II.  Under  this  name  have  been  described  by  ancient 
authors  at  least  three  totally  different  plants.  First, 
a  prickly  tree,  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves,  and 
small,  round,  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  al¬ 
luded  to  by  Virgil ;  this  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
the  Holly.  Secondly,  a  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  as  having  pods  like  those 
of  a  bean;  it  i§  probable  that  this  was  the  Acacia 
Arabica.  Thirdly,  an  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscori- 
des,  with  broad  prickly  leaves,  which  perish  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  again  sprout  forth  with  the 
return  of  spring.  To  this  latter  plant  the  name  is 
now  ai  Dlied.  The  word  in  all  cases  alludes  to  the 
pncKiy  nature  oi  tne  leave*  or  stems.  It  is  this  last 
species  which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given 
nse  to  the  notion  of  the  Corinthian  capital.  But  it 
appears  from  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that 
it  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  either  in  the  Greek  isl¬ 
ands,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  that 
the  plant  which  Dioscorides  must  have  meant  was 
the  Acanthus  spinosus,  still  called  unavOa,  which  is 
found,  as  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultiva¬ 
ted  grounds  or  of  gardens,  and  is  frequent  in  rocky 
moist  situations.3 

♦ACANTHYLL'IS  (uKavdvXTug).  As  has  been 
stated  under  Acanthis,  the  duavOvlhlg  of  Hesychi¬ 
us  is  most  probably  the  “  Siskin but  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle  is  certainly  "different,  being  the  Picns  varius 
according  to  Camus.* 

ACAPNA  LIG'NA  (a  priv.,  and  uairvog),  called 
also  coda,  were  logs  of  wood  dried  with  great  care 
in  order  to  prevent  smoke.  Pliny  says  that  wood 
soaked  with  the  lees  of  oil  ( amured )  burned  without 
smoke.®  . 

Acapnon  mel,  which  was  considered  the  best  kind 
of  honey,  was  obtained  without  driving  out  the  bees 
from  their  hives  by  smoke,  which  was  the  usual 
method  of  procuring  it.6 

ACA'TION  {ukutlov,  a  diminutive  of  auarog,  a 
small  vessel),7  a  small  vessel  or  boat,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Roman  scapha;  since 
Suetonius,®  in  relating  the  escape  of  Cmsar  from 
Alexandrea,  says  that  he  jumped  into  a  scapha , 
which  Plutarch,  in  narrating  the  same  events,  calls 
m  dudnov.  Thucydides9  speaks  of  ukutiov  aptprjpi- 
ncv,  which  is  explained  by  the  scholiast,  17 hoidpiov 
ixaripudev  epeooopevov,  hv  <p  luacrTog  ruv  cAavvov- 
Tav  diKonriag  kperrei. 

The  aKUTta  were  also  sails,  which,  according  to 
the  description  of  Xenophon,  were  adapted  for  fast 
sailing.  They  are  opposed  by  him  to  the  ptydla 
loria.19 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aicav- 
Ois  )— 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4.  seqq — Dioscor.,  iii.,  119.) 
— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xv.,  8. — Martial,  xiii., 
15.) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  15. — Colum.,  vi.,  33.) — 7  .  (’Ei'  Total 
anayioyoioi  dsdrotat  :  Herod.,  vii.,  186 ;  compare  Pindar, 
Pyth.,  xi.,  62  ;  Nem.,  v.,  5.) — 8.  (Jul.,  64.) — 9.  (iv.,  67.) — 10. 
Xen  ,  Hell.,  vi.,  2,  f)  27. — Schneidet,  in  loc.) 
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ACCEN'SI,  I.  The  Accenses  was  a  public 
officer  who  attended  on  several  of  the  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrates.  He  anciently  preceded  the  consul,  whe 
had  not  the  fasces,  which  custom,  after  being  long 
disused,  was  restored  by  Julius  Caesar  in  his  first 
consulship,1  It  was  the  duty  of  the  accensi  to 
summon  the  people  to  the  assemblies,  and  those 
who  had  lawsuits  to  court ;  and  also,  by  command 
of  the  consul  and  praetor,  to  proclaim  the  time, 
when  it  was  the  third  hour,  the  sixth  hour,  and  th« 
ninth  hour.3  Accensi  also  attended  on  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  provinces,3  and  were  commonly  freedmen 
of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  attended.  Varro 
describes  the  word  from  acciendo,  because  they  sum¬ 
moned  the  people ;  other  writers  suppose  it  to  com* 
from  accensere. 

II.  The  Accensi  were  also  a  class  of  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army.  It  appears  that  after  the  full 
number  of  the  legion  had  been  completed,  some 
supernumerary  soldiers  were  enlisted,  who  migh. 
be  always  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the 
legion.  These  soldiers,  who  were  called  adscript  Ire 
or  adscriptitii  (because,  says  Festus,  supplendis  legir 
onibus  adscribebantur ),  were  usually  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  were  assigned  to  different 
centurions  to  be  instructed  in  their  duties.  After 
they  had  been  formed  into  a  regular  corps,  they  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  accensi,  and  were  reckoned 
among  the  light-armed  troops.*  In  later  times 
they  were  also  called  supemwmerani .*  They  were 
placed  in  battle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  behind  the 
triarii.6  They  had  properly  no  milita.ry  duty  to 
perform,  since  they  did  not  march  in  troops  against 
the  enemy.  They  were,  according  tc  the  census  oi 
Servius  Tullius,  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citi¬ 
zens.7 

ACCEPTILA'TIO  is  defined  to  a  release  fcf 
mutual  interrogation  between  debtor  and  creditor, 
by  which  each  party  is  exonerated  from  the  samf 
contract.  In  other  words,  acceptilatio  is  the  fonr 
of  words  by  which  a  creditor  releases  his  debtot 
from  a  debt  or  obligation,  and  acknowledges  he  has 
received  that  which  in  fact  he  has  not  received. 
This  release  of  debt  by  acceptilatio  applies  only  to 
such  debts  as  have  been  contracted  by  stipulatio, 
conformably  to  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that  only  con¬ 
tracts  made  by  words  can  be  put  an  end  to  by 
words.  But  the  astuteness  of  the  Roman  lawyers 
found  a  mode  of  complying  with  the  rule,  and  at 
the  same  time  extending  the  acceptilatio  to  all 
kinds  and  to  any  number  of  contracts.  This  was 
the  invention  of  Gallus  Aquilius,  who  devised  a 
formula  for  reducing  all  and  every  kind  of  contracts 
to  the  stipulatio.  This  being  done,  the  acceptilatio 
would  immediately  apply,  inasmuch  as  the  matter 
was  by  such  formula  brought  within  the  general 
rule  of  law  above  mentioned.  The  acceptilatio 
must  be  absolute  and  not  conditional.  A  part  of  a 
debt  or  obligation  might  be  released  as  well  as  the 
whole,  provided  the  thing  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  division.  A  pupillus  could  not  release  a  debt  by 
acceptilatio,  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  but  he 
could  be  released  from  a  debt.  The  phrase  by 
which  a  creditor  is  said  to  release  his  debtor  by  ac¬ 
ceptilatio  is,  debitori  acceptum,  or  accepto  facer t  or 
ferre,  or  acceptum  habere.  When  anything  which 
was  done  on  the  behalf  of  or  for  the  state,  such  as  a 
building,  for  instance,  was  approved  by  the  compe¬ 
tent  authorities,  it  was  said,  in  acceptum  ferri  er 
refer  rib 

ACCES'SIO  is  a  legal  term,  by  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  the  produce  or  increase  of  anything,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  notion  of  such  produce  or  in- 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  20. — Liv.,  iii.,  33.) — 2.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  I.at . 
v.,  9. — Plin.,  vii.,  60.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  t)  4.)— 4 
(Walch, in  Tacit.,  Ag-ric., c.  19.) — 5.  (Veget.,  ii.,  19.)— 6.  (Liv 
viii.,  8,  10.) — 7.  (Liv.,  i.,  43. — Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  441 

2,  transl.)—8.  (Dig.,  46.  tit.  4  ;  48,  tit.  11,  s.  7. — Gains,  iu 

169,  seqq.) 
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crease  becoming  the  property  of  him  to  whom  tne 
thing  itself  belongs.  The  ruie  of  law  was  expressed 
thus :  Accessio  cedit  principali.1 *  Examples  of  acces- 
sio  are  contained  under  the  heads  of  Alluvio,  Con- 
fusio,  Fructus,  &c. 

♦ACCIPEN'SER.  ( Vid.  Acipen'ser.) 

♦ACCIP'ITER.  [Vid.  HIERAX.) 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  expression  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  displeas¬ 
ure,  by  loud  acclamations.  On  many  occasions, 
there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of  accla¬ 
mations  always  used  by  the  Romans ;  as,  for  instance, 
at  marriages,  Io  Hymen ,  Hymencee,  or  Talassio  (ex¬ 
plained  by  Livy*) ;  at  triumphs,  Io  triumphe,  Io  Pri- 
umvhe ;  at  the  conclusion  of  plays  the  last  actor 
called  out  Plandile  to  the  spectators ;  orators  were 
usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as  Bene  et  prce- 
:lare,  Belle  et  festive,  Non  potest  melius ,  &c.s  Other 
instances  of  acdamationes  are  given  by  Ferrarius,  in 
his  De  Veterum  Acdamationibus  el  Plausu;  in  Grae- 
vius,  Thesaur.  Rom.  Antiq.,  vol.  vi. 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  were 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  instead  of 
the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  {fulcra )  of  them  lower  in  propor¬ 
tion,  than  in  the  triclinium.  The  clothes  and  pillows 
spread  over  them  were  called  accubitalia * 

ACCUSA'TIO.  {Vid.  Crimen,  Judicium.) 

♦ACER.  ( Vid.  Sphendamnus.) 

AGER'RA  (?.i6avcoTig,  Tubavurpig),  the  incense- 
box  used  in  sacrifices. 

Horace,8  enumerating  the  principal  articles  ne¬ 
cessary  in  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Juno,  mentions 

Flowers  and  a  box  full  of  frankincense.”6  In 
Virgil,  iEneas  worships  “  with  com  and  with 
frankincense  from  the  full  acerra.” 


“  Parre  pio  et  plena  supplex  veneratur  acerra''1 
Serving  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  area 
i&wralis. 

P  iny,  enumerating  the  principal  works  of  Par- 
thasius  of  Ephesus,  says  that  he  painted  Sacerdotem 
adstante  puero  cum  acerra  et  corona .*  The  picture, 
therefore,  represented  a  priest  preparing  to  sacrifice, 
with  the  boy  standing  beside  him,  and  holding  the 
incense-box  and  a  wreath  of  flowers.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  a  very  common  and  favourite  subject  for 
artists  of  every  kind.  It  frequently  occurs  in  bas- 
reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  and  executed  on 
vases,  friezes,  and  other  ancient  monuments.  It 
jeeurs  three  times  on  the  Cclumna  Trajana  at 
Rome,  and  once  on  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 

The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  in 
he  museum  of  the  Capitol. 


i’he  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festus,  a 
small  altar  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which  per¬ 
fumes  were  burned.  Acerra  ara ,  quee  ante  mortuum 
poni  solebat,  in  qua  odores  incendebantur.  There  was 
a  law  in  the  Twelve  Tables  which  restricted  the 
use  of  acerrae  at  funerals.9 


1.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  «.  19,  t>  13.)— 2  (i.,  9.)— 3.  (Cic.,de  Orat., 
ai ,  26  >— 4.  (Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  19,  25. — Schol.  in  Juv.,  Sat.  v., 
!7.) — 5.  (Od.,  iii.,  viii.,  2)- -6.  (“Flores,  et  acerra  turis  ple- 
ta,”)  -7.  (.En.,v.,  715.) — 8.  'PHn.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  36,  t>  5.)— 9. 
In  ii.,24  ) 


ACETAB'ULUM  {ol-ig,  ol-vCatpov,  b^vSctfnouj,  t 
vinegar-cup. 

Among  the  various  ways  in  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  use  of  vinegar  ( acetum )  in  theii 
cookery  and  at  their  meals,  it  appears  that  it  was 
customary  to  have  upon  the  table  a  cup  containing 
vinegar,  into  which  the  guests  might  dip  their  bread, 
lettuce,  fish,  or  other  viands,  before  eating  them. 
Of  this  fact  we  have  no  direct  assurance ;  but  it  is 
implied  in  one  of  the  Greek  names  of  this  utensil, 
viz.,  o^vbatbov,  from  bljvg,  acid,  and  (3unru,  to  div  or 
immerse.  It  also  suits  the  various  secondary  appli¬ 
cations  of  these  terms,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 
which  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  been  wide  and 
open  above.  In  fact,  the  acetabulum  must  have 
been  in  form  and  size  very  like  a  modem  teacup. 
It  probably  differed  from  the  rpvSXiov,  a  vessel  to 
which  it  was  in  other  respects  analogous,  in  being 
of  smaller  capacity  and  dimensions. 

These  vinegar-cups  were  commonly  of  earthen 
ware,1  but  sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.1 

The  accompanying  figure  is  taken  from  Panofka  s 
Work  on  the  names  and  forms  of  Greek  vases.  He 
states  that  on  the  painted  vase,  belonging  to  a  col¬ 
lection  at  Naples,  from  which  he  took  this  figure, 
the  name  ot;v6a<pa  is  traced  underneath  it.  This 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  specimen 
cf  the  general  form  of  an  antique  vinegar-cup 


From  proper  vinegar-cups,”  the  Latin  and  Green 
terms  under  consideration  were  transferred  to  all 
cups  resembling  them  in  size  and  form,  to  whatever 
use  they  might  be  applied. 

As  the  vinegar-cup  was  always  small,  and  prob¬ 
ably  varied  little  in  size,  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
measure.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acetabulum  of  honey 
or  of  salt,  which  is  agreeable  to  our  practice  of 
measuring  by  teacups,  wine-glasses,  or  table-spoons. 
We  are  informed  that,  as  a  measure,  the  o!-v6a<j>ov, 
or  acetabulum,  was  a  cyathus  and  a  half,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  a  kotvXti,  or  hemtna.3 

The  use  of  these  cups  by  jugglers  is  distinctly 
mentioned.  They  put  stones  or  other  objects  under 
certain  cups,  and  then  by  sleight  of  hand  abstracted 
them  without  being  observed,  so  that  the  spectators, 
to  their  great  amusement  and  surprise,  found  the 
stones  under  different  cups  from  those  which  they 
expected.  Those  persons,  who  were  called  in  Latin 
acetabularii,  because  they  played  with  acetatoda, 
were  in  Greek  called  ipyipoTraiKTai,  because  they 
played  with  stones  ( rjjrjdoi ) ;  and  under  this  name 
the  same  description  of  performers  is  mentioned  by 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron,*  a  countryman  who 
had  brought  to  the  city  an  ass  laden  with  figs,  and 
had  been  taken  to  the  theatre,  describes  his  speech¬ 
less  astonishment  at  the  following  spectacle:  “A 
man  came  into  the  midst  of  us  and  set  down  a 
three-legged  table  (rpinoba).  He  placed  upon  it 
three  cups,  and  under  these  he  concealed  some 

I.  (Ktpdpea  paepa  :  Schol.  Aristoph.— for?  rd  i\vSa<t>ov  tt&at 

Kt\iKos  uuepas  Kepapias Athenasus,  xi.,  p.  494.)  — 2  (AthciU» 

us,  vi.,  p.  230.)— 3  iBockh.  Gewichte,  &c.,  p.  22.) -4  (ui 


ACHATES. 


ACLNACES. 


sma.l  white  round  pebbles,  such  as  we  find  on  the 
oauks  of  rapid  brooks.  He  at  one  time  put  one  of 
these  under  each  cup ;  and  then,  I  know  not  how, 
showed  them  all  under  one  cup.  At  another  time 
he  made  them  disappear  altogether  from  under  the 
cups,  and  showed  them  in  his  mouth.  Then  hav¬ 
ing  swallowed  them,  and  having  caused  those  who 
stood  near  to  advance,  he  took  one  stone  out  of  a 
person’s  nose,  another  out  of  his  ear,  and  a  third 
out  of  his  head.  At  last  he  caused  them  all  to  dis¬ 
appear  entirely.”  In  this  passage  Alciphron  calls 
the  cups  fj.LK.pag  napoipldag.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  napofig  was  equivalent  to  o!-v6a<pov  when  used 
in  its  wider  acceptation,  and  denoted  a  basin  or  cup 
set  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  other  dishes,  to 
hold  either  vinegar,  pickles  ( acetaria ),  sauce,  or 
anything  else  which  was  taken  to  give  a  relish  to 
the  substantial  viands.  The  word  ( paropsis )  was 
adopted  into  the  Latin  language,  and  is  found  in 
Juvenal,  Martial,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period. 

*ACE'TUM  (ofoc),  vinegar.  The  kinds  most  in 
iepute  among  the  ancients  were  the  ^Egyptian  and 
J  nidi  an.1  Pliny  gives  a  full  account  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  properties  of  vinegar.  Among  other  applica¬ 
tions,  it  was  employed  when  leeches  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  stomach,  or  adhered  to  the  larynx. 
Strong  salt  and  water  would,  however,  have  been 
more  efficacious  in  making  these  loosen  their  hold, 
and  in  facilitating  the  vomiting  of  them  forth.  Vine¬ 
gar  was  also  given  in  long-standing  coughs,  just 
as  modem  practitioners  give  oxymels  in  chronic 
catarrhs.2 

*ACHA'INES  ( axatvr/g ),  the  Daguet  or  young 
stag.3 * * 

ACH'ANE  ( axavr/ ).  A  Persian  measure  equiva¬ 
lent  to  45  Attic  /jedifjvoi.  According  fo  Hesychius, 
there  was  also  a  Boeotian  axuvy  equivalent  to  one 
Attic  fjediuvog A 

*ACHA'TES  (axuryg),  an  agate,  a  precious 
stone  or  gem.  The  agate  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone 
of  the  flint  class.  Theophrastus  describes  it  as  a 
beautiful  and  rare  stone  from  the  river  Achates  in 
Sicily  (now  the  Drillo',  in  the  Val  di  Noto),  which 
sold  at  a  high  price;  but  Pliny  tells  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was,  though  once  highly  valued,  no  longer 
in  esteem,  it  being  then  found  in  many  places,  of 
large  size,  and  diversified  appearance.  The  an¬ 
cients  distinguished  agates  into  many  species,  to 
each  of  which  they  gave  a  name  importing  its  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  common  agate,  whether  it  were 
in  colour,  figure,  or  texture.  Thus  they  called  the 
red,  Hcsmachates,  which  was  sprinkled  with  spots  of 
jasper,  or  blood-red  chalcedony,  and  was  the  variety 
now  called  dotted  agate.  The  white  they  termed 
Leucackates;  the  plain  yellowish  or  wax-coloured, 
Cerachaies ,  which  was  a  variety  little  valued  be¬ 
cause  of  its  abundance.  Those  which  approached 
to  or  partook  of  the  nature  of  other  stones,  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  names  compounded  of  their  own  ge- 
nerical  name,  and  that  of  the  stone  they  resembled  or 
partook  of;  thus,  that  species  which  seemed  allied 
to  the  Jaspers  they  called  Jaspachates  (the  jasper- 
agate  of  modem  mineralogists);  that  which  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  the  Camelian,  Sardachates;  and 
those  which  had  the  resemblance  of  trees  and  shrubs 
on  them,  they  called  for  that  reason  Dendrachates. 
This  last  is  what  we  call  at  the  present  denuntic 
agate,  described  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name 
of  uxuTrjg  6ev6pyeig.  The  CoraMachates  was  so  called 
fmm  some  resemblance  that  it  bore  to  coral.  Pliny 
describes  it  as  sprinkled  like  the  sapphire  with 
8 pots  of  gold.  Dr.  Moore  thinks,  that  in  this  latter 
case  the  ancients  confounded  with  agate  the  yellow 

1.  (Athemeus,  2,  p.  67. — Juv.,  Sat.,xiii.,  85. — Mart.,  xiii.,  122.) 
—-2.  (PI m  ,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  27  — Ff)e,  in  loc.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
ix  ,  6. — Salmas.,  Exerc.  Pnn.,  p.  222.) — 4.  (Scliol.  in  Aristoph., 
Acharn.,  108,  who  quotes  the  authority  of  Aristotle. — Wurm,  de 
Pund.,  Are.,  p  133.) 


fluor  spar,  containing,  as  it  sometimes  d(  er,  diss'inrv' 
nated  particles  of  iron  pyrites.  The  agate  was  »  m 
called  in  Greek  aiaxurifg} 

^ACHERD'US  (djepdof),  the  wild  pea  -tme,' 
also  a  kind  of  thorn  of  which  hedges  w-tc  nade. 
Sprengel  suggests  that  it  is  the  Crciiag*  Araruu.*.' 

*ACHERO'IS  (uxepuig),  the  whit*  ponlar-P  *?  * 

♦ACH'ETAS  {uxerag),  according  to  Ilesvch 
ius,  the  male  Cicada;  but  this  i /  clearly  either  a 
mistake  or  an  error  of  the  text,  \  .  there  can  be  Dt 
doubt  that  it  is  merely  an  e’xJiec  applied  to  the 
larger  species  of  Cicada,  an,  signifying  “vocal.”* 
(Vid.  Cicada.) 

GACHILLE'OS  (’AxilMtog),  a  plant,  fabled  to 
have  been  discovered  by  A-hilles,  and  with  which 
he  cured  the  wound  of  Telephus.6 *  The  commenta¬ 
tors  on  Pliny  make  it  the  Sideritis  heradea.  It  is 
difficult,  however,  to  decide  the  question  from  the 
text  of  the  Roman  writer  merely.  On  recurring  to 
that  of  Dioscorides,  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  as 
follows :  the  Achilleos  with  the  golden  flower  is  the 
Achillea  tomentosa  seu  Abrotanifolia ;  the  kind  with  the 
purple  flower  is  the  A.  tanacetifolia ;  and  the  one 
with  white  flowers,  the  A.  nobilis  seu  magna .’ 

AC'IES.  (  Vid.  Army.) 

ACIL'IA  LEX.  (  Vid.  Repetunda:.) 

ACIL'IA  CALPUR'NIA  LEX.  ( Vid .  Ambi¬ 
tus.) 

ACI'NACES  ( aKivuKyg ),  a  poniard. 

This  word,  as  well  as  the  weapon  which  it  de¬ 
notes,  is  Persian.  Herodotus  says,8  that  when 
Xerxes  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Hellespont  with 
his  army,  he  threw  into  it,  together  with  some  other 
things,  “A  Persian  sword,  which  they  call  an  aci- 
naces.”  As  the  root  ac,  denoting  sharpness,  an 
edge  or  a  point,  is  common  to  the  Persian,  together 
witli  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  rest  of  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  word 
the  same  general  origin  with  uk/jt/,  ukukt/,  acuc 
ades,  and  many  other  Greek  and  Latin  words  allied 
to  these  in  signification.  Horace9  calls  the  weapon 
Medus  acinaces ,  intending  by  the  mention  of  the 
Medes  to  allude  to  the  wars  of  Augustus  and  the 
Romans  against  Parthia. 

Acinaces  is  usually  translated  a  cimeter ,  a  falchion , 
a  sabre,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  curved ;  but 
this  assumption  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 
It  appears  that  the  acinaces  was  short  and  straight 
Julius  Pollux  describes  it  thus:10  “A  Persian  dag¬ 
ger  fastened  to  the  thigh.”  Josephus,  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  assassins  who  infested  Judaea  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  says, 
“  Tlsey  used  daggers,  in  size  resembling  the  Persian 
acinaces;  but  curved,  and  like  those  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  call  sicce,  and  from  which  robbers  and  murder¬ 
ers  are  called  sicarii:'11  The  curvature  of  the  daggers 
here  described  was  probably  intended  to  allow  them 
to  fit  closer  to  the  body,  and  thus  to  be  concealed 
with  greater  ease  under  the  garments.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  Persian  acinaces  differed  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  sica  in  this,  that  the  lormer  was  straight,  the 
latter  curved. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  acinaces  was,  that  it 
was  made  to  be  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  the  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  had  their 
swords  suspended  on  the  left  side.  Hence  Valerius 
Flaccus  speaks  of  Myraces.  a  Parthian,  as  In- 
signis  manicis,  insignis  acinace  d extra. 13  The  same 
fact  is  illustrated  by  the  account  given  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  of  the  death  of  Cambys.es,  king  of  Per¬ 
sia,  which  was  occasioned  by  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  acinaces :  “  Suomet  pugione,  quern  ap- 

1.  (Theophrast.,  de  Lapid.,  58. — Hill,  in  loc. — Plin.,  H.  N., 

xxxvii.,  54. — Orph.,  Lith.,  v.,  230. — Soiin.,  Polyhist.,  c.  xi. — 

Moore’s  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  178.) — 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1592.) 

— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Spreng.,  i.,  28.) — 5.  (Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.)—6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  5.) — 7.  (Ft^e  in  Plin.,  1 

c.) — 8.  (vii.,  54.) — 9.  (Od.  1,  xxvii.,  5.) — 10.  (TlepiriKdv  h<pl8un 

rw  pr/pijj  irpoariprriplrov.) — 11.  (Jusepl .,  Ant.  jud.,  xx  ,  7,  veqq.l 

— 12.  (Argon.,  vi.,  701.) 


AC1PENSER. 


AC R ATOP ll  DRUM. 


tatum  femon  dezlro  gestabat ,  subita  vi  ruirue  nudalo, 
mlneratm"1 2  The  Latin  historian  here  gives pugio 
as  i he  translation  of  the  Persian  term. 

]'he  form  of  the  acinaces,  with  the  method  of 
using  it,  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  two 
classes  of  ancient  monuments.  In  the  first  place, 
in  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  the  ruins  ol  Persepo- 
iis,  the  acinaces  is  invariably  straight,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  suspended  over  the  right  thigh,  never  over 
the  left,  but  sometimes  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
Sgi.res  in  the  annexed  woodcut  are  selected  from 
;u  cravings  of  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  published  by 
L/Bruyn,  Chardin,  Niebuhr,  and  Porter. 


A  golden  acinaces  was  frequently  woni  by  the 
Persian  nobility.3  It  was  also  often  given  to  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  kings  of  Persia  as  a  mark  of  honour.3 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  the  Greeks  found  golden  poniards  on 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.4  That  of  Mardonius,  the 
Persian  general,  was  long  kept  as  a  trophy  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,  on  the  acropolis  of 
Athens.5 

The  acinaces  was  also  used  by  the  Caspii.6  It 
was  an  object  of  religious  worship  among  the  Scyth¬ 
ians  and  many  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.7 

The  second  class  of  ancient  monuments  consists 
of  sculptures  of  the  god  Mithras,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
taken  from  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  clearly  shows 
the  straight  form  of  the  acinaces. 


•AOfPEN'SER  (’A.KKnrr/<noc),  the  Sturgeon,  or 
Aopenser  Sturio ,  L.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  holds,  that 
the  Silurus  of  Ausonius  is  the  sturgeon,  but  this 
opinion  is  very  questionable.  The  e/toi/;8  and  the 


1.  (xvii.,  4.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  8,  t)  29— Chariton,  vi.,  4.) — 
3.  (Herod.,  viii.,  120. — Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  27.) — 4.  (Herod.,  ix., 
80.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  33,  p.  741.) — 6.  (Herod.,  viii., 
67., — 7.  (Herod.,  iv.,  62. — Compare  Mela,  ii.,  1. — Ammian.,  xxxi., 

2  , — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13. — iElian,  N.  A.,  viii.,  28  ) 


yaXeog  'P odiog1  were  varieties  of  this  fisb  It  if 
also  called  ovlauog  by  Durio  in  Athenseus  * 

ACLIS,  a  kind  of  dart. 

Virgil  attributes  this  weapon  to  the  Osci,  one  oi 
the  ancient  nations  of  Italy : 

“  Teretes  S',  int  aclides  illis 
Tela ,  sed  fuse  lento  mos  est  aptare  JlageUo .”3 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  peculiar'  ! 
of  the  aclis  consisted  in  having  a  leathern  thong 
attached  to  it;  and  the  design  of  this  contrivance 
probably  was,  that,  after  it  had  been  thrown  tc  a 
distance,  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

The  aclis  was  certainly  not  a  Roman  weapon. 
It  is  always  represented  as  used  by  foreign  nations, 
and  distinguishing  them  from  Greeks  and  Romans.4 

ACNA,  AC'NUA.  (Vid,  Actus.) 

’AKOH'N  MAPTTPEFN  (ukotjv  paprvpclv).  By  the 
Athenian  law,  a  witness  could  properly  only  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  he  had  seen  himself,  not  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  others;5  but  when  an  individual  had  heard 
anything  relating  to  the  matter  in  dispute  from  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  dead,  an  exception  was  made  to  the 
law,  and  what  he  had  heard  from  the  deceased  per¬ 
son  might  be  given  in  evidence,  which  was  called 
uKotjv  paprvpeiv.6  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
a  passage  in  lsaeus,  that  a  witness  might  give  evi¬ 
dence  respecting  what  he  had  not  seen,  but  that  this 
evidence  was  considered  of  lighter  value.7 

*AC/ONE  ( u.k6vtj ),  the  whetstone  or  Novaculite 
(Kirman),  the  same  as  the  whet  slate  of  Jameson,  and 
consisting  principally  of  silex  ana  alum.  Theo¬ 
phrastus  informs  us  that  the  Armenian  whetstones 
were  in  most  repute  in  his  time.  The  Cyprian 
were  also  much  sought  after.  Pliny  confounds 
these  with  diamonds.8 

*ACONFTUM  ( ukovltov ),  &  plant,  of  which  Dios- 
corides  enumerates  two  species,  the  napda'k'iayxeg^ 
and  the  Ivkoktovov.  The  latter  of  these  is  con- 
sidered  by  Dodonseus,  Woodville,  Sprengel,  and 
most  of  the  authorities,  to  be  the  Aconitum  Napellus, 
or  Wolf’s-bane.  Respecting  the  former  species 
there  is  greater  diversity  of  opinion;  however, 
Sprengel  is  inclined,  upon  the  whole,  to  agree  with 
Dodonaeus  and  Sibthorp  in  referring  it  to  the  Doroni- 
cum  pardalianches ,  or  Leopard’s-bar  3.  It  would 
seem  to  be  the  uappapov  of  Hippocrates,  and  the 
oKopnlog  of  Theophrastus.9 

*ACON'TIAS  (ciKovTiag),  the  name  of  a  serpent. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Jaculus  of  Lu¬ 
can.10  iElian  is  the  only  author  who  confounds  it 
with  the  Chersydrus.  Aetius  calls  it  Cench-rites,  from 
the  resemblance  which  its  spots  bear  to  the  seeds  of 
millet  ( Keyxpog ).  It  is  called  cafczate  and  alterarate 
in  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna.  According  to 
Belon,  it  is  about  three  palms  long,  and  the  thickness 
of  a  man’s  little  finger ;  its  colour  that  of  ashes,  with 
black  spots.  Sprengel  thinks  it  may  have  been  a 
variety  of  the  Coluber  Berus,  or  Viper.11 

*AC'ORUS  ( uKopog ),  a  plant,  which  most  of  the 
commentators  hold  to  be  the  Acorns  Calamus ,  or 
Sweet  Flag.  Sprengel,  however,  in  his  annotations 
on  Dioscorides,  prefers  the  Pseudzworvm. 1 1 

ACGUTSITIO  is  used  to  express  the  acquisition 
of  ownership,  or  property  generally.  The  several 
modes  of  acquiring  property  among  the  Romans, 
and  the  incidents  of  property  when  acquired,  are 
treated  of  under  the  various  heads  of  In  H’ne  Ces- 
sto,  Mancipatio,  Usucapio,  Accessio,  & c..,  and  see 
Dominium. 

•ACRATOPH'ORUM,  a  small  vessel  for  hold- 

1.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  295.) — 2.  (vii.,  p.  294.) — 3.  (AEn.,  vii., 
730.)— 4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  iii.,  362. — Val.  Flac.,  Argonaut.,  vi.,  99.) — 5. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1130.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Stoph.,  p.  1130. 
— Id.,  c.  Leoch.,  p.  1097. — Id.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1300. — Meyer  and 
Schfimann,  Attisch.  Proc.,  p.  669. — Petitus,  Leg.  Att.,  iv.,  7, 
I)  9,  seq.,  p.  445,  seq.) — 7.  (De  Haired.  Philoctem.,  p.  150.)— 8 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (H.  P.,  ix.,  18. — Adams,  Append.,  s 
v.) — 10.  (Pharsal.,  ix.,  720,  823.)— 11.  (Spreng.,  Comment,  ii 
Dioscorid. — AElian,  N.  A.,  viii.,  1?  ) — 12.  (Tbecphrast.,  H  P , 
1,  22. — Dioscorid.,  i.,  2.) 
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arg  wirie,  a  wine-cup.  The  name  is  derived  from 
'mpurov,  “  unmixed  wine,”  and  <f>£pa,  “  to  bear.” 
Pollux  mentions  it  in  his  account  of  ancient  drink¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  describes  it  as  resting,  not  on  a  flat 
Dottom,  but  on  small  asti  igals.  (  Vid.  Talus.)1 * 

ACROA'MA  ( dupoapa )  signified  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  a  concert  of  players  on  different  musical  in¬ 
struments,  and  also  an  interlude,  called  embolia  by 
Cicero,3  which  was  performed  during  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  public  games.  The  word  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  the  actors  and  musicians,  who  were 
often  employed  at  private  entertainments;3  and  it  is 
sometimes  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  anagnosta, 
who  were  usually  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
or  repeat  passages  from  books  during  an  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  also  at  other  times.4 

*ACROa'SIS  (aKpoaaig).  I.  A  literary  discourse 
or  lecture.  The  term  (itself  of  Greek  origin)  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  Latin  writers  to  a  discourse  or  disputa¬ 
tion,  by  some  instructer  or  professor  of  an  art,  to  a 
numerous  audience.  The  corresponding  Latin  term 
is  Audilio .5  II.  It  also  signifies  a  place  or  room 
where  literary  men  meet,  a  lecture-room  or  school.6 

ACRO'LITIIOI  (c 'iKpoXidoi ),  statues,  of  which  the 
extremities  (head,  feet,  and  hands)  were  only  of 
stone,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  of  bronze 
or  gilded  wood.7 

*AOROPOD'IUM  (uKponodiov),  the  base  or  ped¬ 
estal  of  a  statue,  so  called  from  its  supporting  the 
extremities  or  soles  of  the  feet  (uiepog,  novg). 

AOROSTO'LION  (uupocrroTaov.)  the  extremity  of 
the  arohog.  The  orohog  projected  from  the  head 
of  the  prow,  and  its  extremity  {uupoGTohiov),  which 
was  frequently  made  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  or  a 
helmet,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  covered 
with  brass,  and  to  have  served  as  an  ep6ohij  against 
ihe  enemy’s  vessels.8 

•ACROSTTCHIS,  an  acrostic,  a  number  of 
verses  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of  each, 
being  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  shall 
form  some  name  or  other  word.  The  word  signi¬ 
fies  literally  the  beginning  of  a  line  or  verse 
(ar.ocg,  arixog).  “According  to  some  authorities,  a 
writer  named  Porphyrius  Optatianus,  who  flourish¬ 
ed  in  the  fourth  century,  has  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  inventor  of  the  acrostic.  It  is  very  proba¬ 
bly,  however,  of  earlier  date.  Eusebius,  the  bishop 
of  Caesarea,  who  died  in  A.D.  3 10,  gives,  in  his  Life 
of  Constantine,  a  copy  of  Greek  verses,  which  he 
asserts  were  the  composition  of  the  Erythraean  Sibyl, 
the  initial  letters  of  which  mad-e  up  the  words 
1H20Y2  XP12T02  0EOY  YI02  212THP,  that  is, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour.  These 
verses,  which  are  a  description  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
hexameters,  so  as  to  preserve  the  acrostic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  JESUS  CHRISTUS  DEI 
FILIUS  SERVATOR.  The  translation,  however, 
wants  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  original ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  initial  letters  of  the 
five  Greek  words,  being  joined  together,  form  the 
word  IX9Y2,  that  is,  the  fish,  which  St.  Augustine, 
who  quotes  the  verses  in  his  work  entitled  De  Civi- 
tate  Dei,  informs  us  is  to  be  understood  as  a  mystical 
epi  thet  of  our  Saviour,  who  lived  in  this  abyss  of  mor¬ 
tal  ity  without  contracting  sin,  in  like  manner  as  a  fish 
exists  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  without  acquiring  any 
flavour  of  salt  from  the  salt  water.  This  may  there¬ 
fore  be  called  an  acrostic  within  an  acrostic.”9 

ACR’OTE'RIUM  (aKpurr/ptov)  signifies  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  anything.  I.  It  is  used  in  Architecture 
lo  designate  the  statue  ^  or  other  ornaments  placed 

1  (Pollux,  \i.,  16. — Id.,  x.,  20.) — 2.  (Pro  Sext.,  c.  54.) — 3. 
(Cic.,  2  Verr.,  n.,  22. — Id.,  pro  Arch.,  9. — Suet.,  Octav.,  74.-  -Ma- 
aob.,  Sat..,  n.,  4.)— 4.  (Cio.  ad  Att.,  i.,  12.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  9. 
— Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  15. — Aul.  dell.,  iii.,  19. — Nep.,  Att.,  14.) — 5. 
(Vitmv.,  10,  11. — Sueton.,  Illustr.  Gramm.,  c.  2.) — 6.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.,  xt.,  i7.) — 7.  (Vitruv.,  ii.,  8.) — 8.  (vaXx)7pus  cnSAo?. 
•lEsch.,  Pers.,  414  ) — 9.  (Gallons,  de  Sibyllis  Dissertat.,  p.  123, 
•eo  — Penny  C.yclo.,  vol  i.  p-  99.) 
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on  the  summit  of  a  pedimen  .  According  to  somt 
writers,  the  word  only  means  me  pediment  on  which 
the  ornaments  are  placed.1  II.  It  signified  also  tbs 
(iKpoorohcov  or  uf'haoTov  of  a  ship,  which  were  usu¬ 
ally  taken  from  a  conquered  vessel  as  a  mark  ot 
victory.3  III.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  &c.3 

ACROTHI'NION  (uitpodivio,),  generally  used  in 
the  plural,  means  properly  the  top  of  the  heap  (a/tpo c 
tftf),  and  is  thence  applied  to  those  parts  of  the  fit. its 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  booty  taken  in  war.  win  -.n 
were  offered  to  the  gods.  In  the  Phcenissae  of  Euri p- 
ides,  the  chorus  call  tnemselves  Sopdg  uicpod'iviov  4 

ACTA  DIUR'NA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was 
a  kind  of  gazette  published  daily  at  Rome  under  the 
authority  of  the  government.  It  contained  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies, 
of  the  law  courts,  of  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and 
a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  public  assemblies  and  the  law  courts 
were  obtained  by  means  of  reporters  ( aduarii ). 
The  proceedings  of  the  senate  ( acta  senatus )  were 
not  published  till  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,*  and 
this  custom  was  prohibited  by  Augustus.6  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  was  still  pre¬ 
served,  though  not  published,  and  some  senator 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  emperor  to  com¬ 
pile  the  account.7  The  acta  (liuma  were  also  called 
acta  populi,  ada  publica,  ada  urbana,  and  usually  by 
the  simple  name  of  ada.  These  acta  were  frequent¬ 
ly  consulted  and  appealed  to  by  later  historians.* 

ACTA  SENA'TUS.  {Via.  Acta  Diurna.) 

ACTIA  ( uKTia )  was  a  festival  celebrated  every 
three  years  at  Actium  in  Epirus,  with  wrestling, 
horse-racing,  and  sea-fights,  in  honour  of  Apollo.* 
There  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucyulides10  and  Strabo.11 
After  the  defeat  of  Antony  off  Actium,  Augustus  en¬ 
larged  the  temple,  and  instituted  games  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  every  five  years  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory.13 

*ACTE  (d/cry).  Dioscorides  describes  two 
species  of  Elder,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  Sam- 
buchus  nigra  ana  ebulus,  namely,  the  common  and 
the  dwarf  elder.  The  auri/  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
former  of  these.13 

AC'TIO  is  defined  by  Celsus14  to  be  the  right  of 
pursuing  by  judicial  means  what  is  a  man’s  due. 

With  respect  to  its  subject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divided  into  two  great  divisions,  the  in  personam 
adio,  and  the  in  rent  adio.  The  in  personam  adio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  by  contract  or  delict;  the  in  rem  adio  applied  to 
those  cases  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporeal  thing 
( corporalis  res )  as  his  property,  or  claimed  a  right, 
as,  for  instance,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  or 
the  right  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  ( actus ) 
The  in  rem  adio  was  called  vindicatio ;  the  in  per 
sorutm  adio  was  called  condidio,  because  originally 
the  plaintiff  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  appear  on 
a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  judex. 

The  old  actions  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
legis  adiones,  or  legitimee,  either  because  they  were 
expressly  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  because  they  were  strictly  adapted  to  the 
words  of  the  laws,  and  therefore  could  not  be  varied 
In  like  manner,  the  old  writs  in  this  country  con 
tained  the  matter  or  claim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed 
according  to  the  legal  form.18 

1.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3. — lit.,  v.,  12.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.,  3,  $  8 
— Herod.,  iii.,  59.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  738.)— 4.  (Phosn  , 

289.) — 5.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  20.) — 6.  (Sueton.,  Octav..  36.)-  7  (T» 
cit.,  Annal.,  v.,  4.) — 8.  (Lipsius,  Exeurs.  sj  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  v  ,  4  - 

LeClerc,  Joumaux  ohez  les  Romaics,  p.  198,  seqq.) — 9.  (Stepn 

Byz.,  'Aktiu.) — 10.  (i.,  29.) — 11.  (vii.,  p.  325.) — 12.  fSueton 

Octav.,  c.  18.) — 13.  (Theophrast.,  11.  I'.,  i.,  5,  seqq. — Dioscor 

iv.,  171,  seq. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aKTrj.) — 14.  (Dig.  44,  tit 

7,  s.  51.) — 15.  (“  Breve  quidem  cum  sit  formatum  ad  similitadi 

nem  regnlaj  juris,  quia  breviter  et  paucis  verbis  intentmneis 

proferentis  exponit  et  explanat,  sicut  regula  juris,  rem  nu* 

breviter  enarrat.”  Bracton  f  4)3.) 
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The  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action,  as 
o  imed  and  described  by  Gaius,1 *  were  Sacramento, 
Per  judicis  postulationem,  Per  condictionem, 
Per  manus  injectionem,  Per  pignoris  captionem. 

But  these  forms  of  action  gradually  fe>  into  dis¬ 
use,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive  nicety  squired, 
and  the  faiJure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error  in 
the  pleadings ;  of  which  there  is  a  notable  example 
given  by  Gaius  himself,®  in  the  case  of  a  plaintiff 
who  complained  of  his  vines  ( vites )  being  cut  down, 
and  was  told  that  his  action  was  bad,  inasmuch  as 
he  ought  to  have  used  the  term  trees  ( arbores ),  and 
not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
which  gave  him  the  action  for  damage  to  his  vines, 
contained  only  the  general  expression  '*  trees”  {ar¬ 
bores).  The  Lex  ASbutia  and  two  Leges  Julise 
abolished  the  old  legitimes  adiones,  except  in  the 
case  of  damnum  infedmm  (  Vid .  Damnum  infeutum), 
and  in  matters  which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Centumviri.  (Vid.  Centumviri.) 

In  the  old  Roman  constitution,  the  knowledge  of 
the  law  was  most  closely  connected  with  the  insti¬ 
tutes  and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
aid  their  clients  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
legal  disputes.  Appius  Claudius  Cascus,  perhaps 
one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  law,  drew  up  the 
various  forms  of  actions,  prr  nably  for  his  own  use 
fnd  that  of  his  friends :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
or  copied  by  his  scribe  On.  Flavius,  who  made  it 

Eublic ;  and  thus,  accord  ing  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
eians  became  acquainted  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  patricians.3 

Upon  the  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it  be¬ 
came  the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  according  to 
certain  prescribed  forms,  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writers. 

The  division  of  adiones  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.  But  this  division,  though  complicated,  may 
be  somewhat  simplified,  or,  at  least,  rendered  more 
intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a  claim 
or  demand  made  by  one  person  against  another, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  a  valid  legal  claim  ( /ctio 
utilis ),  it  must  be  founded  on  a  legal  right.  The 
main  division  of  actions  must  therefore  have  a  ref¬ 
erence  or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ; 
for  in  every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action 
must  be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right.  Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Roman  law'is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  world,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict.  The 
actio  in  rem  implies  a  complainant,  who  claims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dispute 
it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  tne  action  is  to  compel 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the  particular 
person  who  disputes  it.  By  this  action  the  plaintiff 
maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing,  or  his 
rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (servitudes) .  Thus 
the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a  tech¬ 
nical  phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  no 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de¬ 
terminate  individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right,  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.  The  actio  in  rem  does  not  as¬ 
certain  tire  complainant’s  right,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  action  the  complainant’s  right  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 


1.  (iv.,  12.) — 2.  (iv.,  11.) — 3.  (Cic.,  de  Orat.,  i..  41  — Id.,  pro 

Mirniiia,  c  11. — Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  t>  7.) 
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world;  but  the  acticn  determines  that  the  defendam 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 
plaintiff’s  claim.  The  actio  in  personam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plainliif  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defendants;  it  is 
therefore  in  respect  of  something  which  has  beca 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injurv  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.  Th e'adio 
mixta  of  Justinian’s  legislation1  was  so  called  from 
its  being  supposed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
actio  in  rem  and  the  actio  in  personam.  Such  was 
the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to  the  division  of  the  in¬ 
heritance,  and  the  action  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
boundaries  which  were  confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus  the  rights  of  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  flowed  in  part  from  the  sovereign  power,  in 
part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and 
flowed  from,  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  curule 
aediles,  was  called  jus  honorarium ,  as  opposed  to  the 
jus  civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehend¬ 
ed  the  leges,  plebiscita,  senatus  cemsulta ,  &c.  The  jus 
nmorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified  ex¬ 
isting  rights ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable  to 
such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights,  and 
this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the  praetors 
and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinction  of  ac¬ 
tions  into  civiles  and  honoraria,  or,  as  they  are  some 
times  called,  preetoria,  from  the  greater  importance 
of  the  praetor’s  jurisdiction. 

There  were  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  object  which  the  plaintiff  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  a  thing,  the  ac¬ 
tion  was  called  persecutoria.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  damages  (pana)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the  cast 
of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  pcenalis ;  for  tht 
thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  vindicalio 
and  the  condictio.  If  the  object  was  to  obtain  both 
the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably  sometimes 
called  actio  mixta,  a  term  which  had,  however,  an¬ 
other  signification  also,  as  already  observed.  The 
division  of  adiones  into  direda  or  vulgares,  and  uti¬ 
les,  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  adiones  fiditia 
or  fictions,  by  which  the  rights  of  action  were  en¬ 
larged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this  division 
was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor  to  grant 
an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action  could 
legally  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutilis.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor’s  power,  the  adiones  utiles 
were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the  juris 
prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors.  When¬ 
ever  an  actio  utilis  was  granted,  it  was  framed  on 
some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised  right  of  action. 
Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by  Gaius,®  he  who  ob¬ 
tained  the  bonorum  possessio  by  the  praetor's  edict, 
succeeded  to  the  deceased  by  the  praetorian,  and  not 
the  civil  law :  he  had,  therefore,  no  direct  action 
(direda  actio)  in  respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased, 
and  could  only  bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his 
being  what  he  was  not,  namely,  lieres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinaries  and  ex- 
traordinaria.  The  ordinaria  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the  praetor, 
injure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  in  judicio.  When 
the  whole  matter  was  settled  before  or  by  ihe  praetor 
in  a  summary  way,  the  name  extraordinaria  was 
applicable  to  such  action.  (Vid.  Interdict.) 

The  foundation  of  the  division  of  actions  into 
adiones  stxicti  juris,  bona  Jidei,  and  arbitraria,  is  not 
quite  clear.  In  the  adiones  stxicti  juris,  it  appears 
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tLu  "iic  formula  of  the  praetor  expressed  in  precise 
and  strict  terms  the  matter  submitted  to  the  judex, 
whose  authority  was  thus  confined  within  limits, 
la  the  adiones  bona  fidei,  or  ex  fide  bona,1  more  lati¬ 
tude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the  praetor, 
or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such  as  the 
action  ex  empto,  vendilo,  locato ,  &c.,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the.  judex.  The  adiones  arbitraria 
were  so  called  from  the  judex  in  such  case  being 
called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Festus  says,  because 
the  whole  matter  in  dispute  was  submitted  to  his 
judgment;  and  he  could  decide  according  to  the 
justice  and  equity  of  the  case,  without  being  fet¬ 
tered  by  the  praetor’s  formula.  It  should  be  observed, 
also,  that  the  judex  properly  could  only  condemn  in 
a  sum  of  money ;  but  the  arbiter  might  declare  that 
any  particular  act  should  be  done  by  either  of  the 
parties,  which  was  called  his  arbilrium,  and  was 
followed  by  the  condemnaiio  if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpeluce  and  tempo- 
rales  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  lex,  senatus  consullum,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limita¬ 
tion  as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  granted  by 
the  praetors  authority  were  generally  limited  to 
the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  adiones  in  jus  and  in 
factum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  but  has 
merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula.  In 
the  formula  in  fadum  concepta,  the  praetor  might 
direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the  fact 
which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on  finding 
the  fact,  to  make  the  proper  condemn aliq,:  as  in  the 
case  of  a  freedman  bringing  an  action  against  his 
paironus.  In  the  formula  in  jus  the  fact  was  not  in 
issue,  but  the  .egal  consequences  of  the  fact  were 
submittei  to  the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The 
formula  in  fadum  commenced  with  the  technical 
expression,  Siparet,  &c.,  “  If  it  should  appear,”  &c.; 
the  formula  in  jus  commenced,  Quod  A.  A.,  &c., 
“  Whereas  A.  A.  did  so  and  so.”2 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the  pun- 
isnment  of  crimes  were  considered  public,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privates.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judicia  publica  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judicia  pnvata. 
(  Vid .  Judicium.) 

The  actions  called  noxales  were  when  a  films 
familias  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  father),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  thelt,  or  did  any  injury  to  an¬ 
other.  In  either  case  the  father  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong- doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac¬ 
tions,  it  appears,-  take  their  name  either  from  the 
injury  committed,  or  because,  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noxa)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables;  that  of  damnum  injuria,  which 
was  given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  injuri- 
arum  ct  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  which  was  given  by 
the  edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin. 
This  instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman 
division  and  classification  of  actions  varied  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources 
of  rights  of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes 
of  obtaining  them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum¬ 
moning  the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetor  or 
other  magistrate  who  had  jurisdidio :  this  process 
was  called  in  jus  vocatio  ;  and,  according  to  the 

1  (Cic.,  Top.,  17.) — 2.  (Gains,  iv.,  46,  47.) 


laws  of  tie  Twe.Ve  Tables,  was  in  effect  a  drag 
ging  of  the  defendant  before  the  praetor  if  he  refused 
to  go  quietly.  This  rude  proceeding  was  modified 
in  later  times,  and  in  many  cases  there  could  be  no 
in  jus  vocatio  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  praetor’s  permission  under  pain 
or  a  penalty.  It  was  also  established  that  a  man 
could  not  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  a 
man  kept  his  house  to  avoid,  as  we  should  say. 
being  served  with  a  writ,  he  ran  the  risk  of  a  kina 
of  sequestration  {actor  in  bona  mittebatur).  The 
object  of  these  rules  was  to  make  the  defendant  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  competent  jurisdiction ;  the  device 
of  entering  an  appearance  for  the  defendant  does 
not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman 
lawyers.1  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
the  plaintiff  called  on  any  by-stander  to  witness 
( antestari )  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  touched 
the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the  defendant 
into  court.2  The  parties  might  settle  their  dispute 
on  their  way  to  the  court,  or  the  defendant  might 
be  bailed  by  a  vindex.3  The  vindex  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  vades.  This  settlement  of 
disputes  on  the  way  was  called  transadio  in  via, 
and  serves  to  explain  a  passage  in  St.  Matthew.4 

When  before  the  prsetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jure  agere.  The  plaintiff  then  prayed  for  an  action, 
and  if  the  praetor  allowed  it  (< iabat  ad.ionem),  he  then 
declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring  against 
the  defendant,  which  was  called  edere  adionem. 
This  might  be  done  in  writing,  or  orally,  or  by  the 
plaintiff  taking  the  defendant  to  the  album,  and  show¬ 
ing  him  which  action  he  intended  to  rely  on.8  As 
the  formula,  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to 
comprehend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that 
could  be  required  by  a  plaintiff,  it  was  presumed 
that  he  could  find  among  all  the  formulae  some  one 
'vhicij  wa?  adapted  t;  his  case,  and  he  was  accord- 
mgr-  supposed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not 
ake  ipains  to  select  t.  ,e  proper  formula.6  If  he  took 
the  wrong  one,  or  if  ne  claimed  more  than  his  due, 
he  lost  his  cause;7  b  it  the  praetor  sometimes  gave 
him  leave  to  amend  his  claim  or  intention  If,  for 
example,  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  for 
something  in  gernere,  and  the  plaintiff  claimed  some¬ 
thing  in  specie,  he  lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract 
might  be,  that  the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the 
plaintiff  a  quantity  of  dyestuff  or  a  slave ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claimed  "Tyrian  purple  or  a  particular 
slave,  his  action  was  bad;  therefore,  says  Gaius, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  so  ought  the 
claim  of  the  intentio  to  be.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
as  the  formulae  were  so  numerous  and  comprehen¬ 
sive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to  select  the  formula 
which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable  to  his  case,  and  it 
would  require  no  farther  variation  than  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  parties  and  of  the  thing 
claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  with  the, 
amount  of  damages,  4  c.,  as  the  case  might  be. 
When  the  prretor  had  granted  an  action,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  required  the  defendant  to  give  secu.ily  for  his 
appearance  before  the  praetor  (in  jure)  rm  a  day 
named,  commonly  the  day  but  one  after  the  in  jus 
vocatio,  unless  the  matter  in  dispute  was  settled  at 
once.  The  defendant,  or.  finding  a  surety,  was  said 
vades  dare,9  vadimonium  promittcre  or  facer c ;  the 
surety,  v as,  was  said  spondere ;  the  plaintiff,  when 
satisfied  with  the  sure  y,  was  said  vadan  reum,  to 
let  him  go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  hare  sureties  from 
him.  When  thp  x.vr  iant  promised  to  appear  m 
jure  on  the  day  name  \  without  giving  any  surety, 
this  was  called  vadimonium  purum.  In  set:  e  cases 
recupcratores  (vid.  Judf.x)  were  named,  wlay  in  case 

1.  (Riff-  2,  tit.  4.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Serin.  I.,  ix.,  75.,  seqq. — Plau¬ 
tus,  Curcul.,  v.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Top.,  2.— Gaius,  iv.,  46.) — 4.  (v, 
25.— It  is  not  easy  to  state  correctly  the  changes  in  procedure 
which  took  place  after  the  abolition  of  the  legitima:  adiones 
Con. pare  Gaius,  iv.,  25,  46.)— 5.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13.)— 6.  (Ci>, 
pro  Ros.  Com.,  c.  8.) — 7.  (“  Causa  cadebat  Cic.,  de  Orat ,  L 
36.) — 8.  (Gaius,  iv.,  53,  seqq.) — 9.  (Hor.,  Serin.  I.,  i.,  11  > 
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oi  ifie  defendant  making  default,  condemned  him  in 
the  sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimonium. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  said  vadimonium  sistere ;  if  he  did  not  ap¬ 
pear,  he  was  said  vadimonium  deseruisse,  and  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bonorum  possessio.1 * 
Both  parties,  on  the  day  appointed,  were  summoned 
by  a  crier  ( prceco ),  when  the  plaintiff  made  his  claim 
or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly  expressed,  and 
•nay  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  our  declara- 
ion  at  .aw. 

The  lefendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff’s 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  exceptio. 
If  he  simply  denied  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  exceptio  also  were  contained  in  the 
praetor’s  edict,  or,  upon  hearing  the  facts,  the  praetor 
adapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  exceptio  was  the 
defendant’s  defence,  and  was  often  merely  an  equi¬ 
table  answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintiff’s  legal  demand. 
The  plaintiff  might  claim  a  thing  upon  his  contract 
with  the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  might  not  de¬ 
ny  the  contract,  but  might  put  in  a  plea  of  fraud 
(dolus  mains),  or  that  he  had  been  constrained  to 
come  to  such  agreement.  The  exceptio  was  in  effect 
something  which  negatived  the  plaintiff’s  demand, 
and  it  was  expressed  by  a  negative  clause  :  thus,  if 
the  defendant  should  assert  that  the  plaintiff  fraudu¬ 
lently  claimed  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had  not 
given  to  the  defendant,  the  exceptio  would  run  thus : 
Si  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  rmalo  Auli  Agerii  faduvi  sit  neque 
fiat.  Though  the  exceptio  proceeded  from  the  de¬ 
fendant,  it  was  expressed  in  this  form,  in  order  to  be 
adapted  for  insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render 
me  condemnatio  subject  to  the  condition. 

Exceptions  were  peremptorice  or  dilatoria.  Per¬ 
emptory  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  perpetual 
answer  to  the  plaintiff’s  demand,  such  as  an  excep¬ 
tio  of  dolus  malus  or  of  res  judicata.  Dilatory  ex¬ 
ceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports,  merely  calcu- 
.ated  to  delay  the  plaintiff’s  demand;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty  claimed 
was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considers  the  exceptio 
litis  di'jidua  and  rei  residues1  as  belonging  to  this 
class.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted  his  action  after  a 
dilatory  exception,  he  lost  altogether  his  right  of 
action.  There  might  be  dilatory  exceptions,  also, 
to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff,  of  which  class  is  the 
exceptio  cognitoria,  by  which  the  defendant  objects 
either  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  sue  by  a 
cognitor,  or  that  the  cognitor  whom  he  had  named 
was  not  qualified  to  act  as  a  cognitor.  If  the  ex¬ 
ception  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff  could  either  sue 
himself,  or  name  a  proper  cognitor,  as  the  case 
might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  peremptory  exceptio,  the  praetor  might  af¬ 
terward  give  him  permission  to  avail  himself  of 
it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
dilatory,  was  a  doubtful  question.3 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendant’s  excep¬ 
tio,  for  the  defendant,  by  putting  in  his  plea,  became 
an  actor.  (Vid.  Actor.)  The  defendant’s  plea  might 
be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plaintiff’s 
demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege  some¬ 
thing  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  plea.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  by  Gaius,4  if  the  auctioneer 
(argentarius)  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold,  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this  shape: 
Ut  ita  ienium  emptor  damnetmr,  si  ei  res  quam  emerit 
tradita  sit ;  and  this  would  be  in  form  a  good  plea. 
But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that  the  article 
should  not:  be  handed  to  the  purchaser  before  the 
nr  ney  was  paid,  the  argentarius  might  put  in  a  re- 
plicntio  in  :his  shape:  Nisi  prcedict/um  est  ne  alitor 
trnptori  res  traderetur  quam  si  pretium  emptor  solvent. 


1  (Hor.,  Serm.  I.,  \x  ,  36,  seqq.— Cic.,  pro  P.  Quinctio,  o.  6.) 

-2  (is  ,  129. )  -3.  (Gaius,  iv.,  125.)— 4.  (iv.,  126.) 


If  the  defendant  answered  the  repucatio,  his  ansutt 
was  called  duplicatio;  and  the  parties  might  go  on 
to  the  triplicatio  and  quadruplicatio,  and  even  farther, 
if  the  matters  in  question  were  such  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  be  brought  to  an  issue. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  prcescriptio,  so  called 
from  being  written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the 
formula,  and  which  was  adapted  for  the  protection 
of  the  plaintiff  in  certain  cases.1  For  instance,  if 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  make  to  the  plaintiff  a 
certain  fixed  payment  yearly  or  monthly,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  a  good  cause  of  action  for  all  the  sums  of 
money  already  due ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  making 
his  demand  for  the  future  payments  not  yet  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a  prescription  of  the  follow 
ing  form :  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit. 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend,  an  action  by 
his  cognitor  or  proewrator,  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  form  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com¬ 
plete  when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent.* 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  might 
be  required  to  give  security  ( satisdare );  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  the  defendant  who 
was  in  possession  was  required  to  give  security,  in 
order  that,  if  he  lost  his  cause  and  did  not  restore 
the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated  value,  the  plaintiff 
might  have  an  action  against  him  or  his  sureties. 
When  the  actio  in  rem  was  prosecuted  by  the  formula 
petitoria,  that  stipulatio  was  made  which  was  called 
judicatum  solvi.  As  to  its  prosecution  by  the  sponsio, 
see  Sponsio  and  Centumviri.  If  the  plaintiff  sued 
in  his  own  name,  he  gave  no  security;  nor  was  any 
security  required  if  a  cognitor  sued  for  him,  either 
from  the  cognitor  or  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the 
cognitor  actually  represented  the  plaintiff,  and  was 
personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator  acted  for 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  would  adopt  his  acts;  for  the  plaintiff  was  not 
prevented  from  bringing  another  action  when  a  pro¬ 
curator  acted  for  him.  Tutors  and  curators  gener¬ 
ally  gave  security,  like  procurators.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio  in  personam,  the  same  rules  applied  to  the 
plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem.  If  the  defendant  ap¬ 
peared  by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant  had  to  give  se¬ 
curity;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  procurator  had  to 
give  "security. 

When  the  cause  was  brought  to  an  issue,  a  judex 
or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor  who 
named  or  appointed  a  judex,  and  delivered  to  him 
the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions.  The 
judices  were  said  dari  or  addici.  So  far  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  said  to  be  injure:  the  prosecution  ol 
the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  separate  dis¬ 
cussion. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gaius:3  Judex  esto.  Si  paret  Aulum  Agerium 
apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam  argenteam  depo- 
suisse  eamque  dolo  malo  Numerii  Negidii  Aulo  Ageno 
redditam  non  esse  quanti  ea  res  exit  tantam  pecuniam 
judex  Numerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  condemnato  • 
si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be.  bet¬ 
ter  understood  from  the  following  analysis  of  it  by 
Gaius:  It  consisted  of  four  parts,  the  demonstratio, 
intentio,  adjudicalio,  condemnatio.  The  demonstratio 
is  that  part  of  the  formula  which  explains  what  the 
subject-matter  of  the  action  is.  For  instance,  if  the 
subject-matter  be  a  slave  sold,  the  demonstratio  would 
run  thus :  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  horn- 


1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  130,  seqq. — Cic.,  (le  Orat.,  i.,  37.) — 2.  (Cic.,  urt 
Q.  Roscio,  c.  2. — Hor.,  Serm.  I.,  v.,  35.) — 3.  (iv..  47.) 
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^KtvL  vcndidil  The  intentio  contains  the  claim  or 
demand  of  the  plaintiff:  Si  paret  hominem  ex  jure 
Qivirilium  Auli  Agerii  esse.  The  adjudicatio  is  that 
part  of  the  formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority 
!o  adjudicate  the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dis¬ 
pute  to  one  cr  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the 
action  be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which 
belongs  to  them  all,  the  adjudication  would  run 
thus:  Quantum  adjudicari  oportet  judex  Titio  adjudi- 
cato.  The  condemnatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula 
which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him:  for 
example,  Judex  Nwmerium  Negidium  Aulo  Agerio 
tester  hum  milia  condemna:  si  non  paret,  absolve. 
Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite,  as  in 
the  formulae  called  prcejudicudes  (which  some  mod¬ 
ern  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which  the 
matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  a  dos,  and 
other  simhar  questions,  when  a  fact  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  condemnatio, 
it  was  framed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary  damages; 
and,  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff  claimed  a 
particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not  adjudge  the  de¬ 
fendant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him  in  a  sum  of  mon¬ 
ey  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  thing.  The  for¬ 
mula  might  either  name  a  fixed  sum,  or  leave  the 
estimation  of  the  value  of  the  tiling  to  the  judex, 
who  in  all  cases,  however,  was  bound  to  name  a 
definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or  the 
statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the  plaintiff 
Mid  the  defendant;  for  the  intentio,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  the  plaintiff's  declaration ;  and  if  this  was  met 
by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this  also  should  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  The  formula  also  con¬ 
tained  the  directions  for  the  judex,  and  gave  him 
the  power  to  act.  The  resemblance  between  the 
English  and  Roman  procedure  is  pointed  out  in  a 
note  in  Starkie’s  Law  of  Evidence.1 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions  which  we 
read  of  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  which  are  briefly 
described  under  their  several  heads:  Actio — Aquce 
pluvice  arcendce ;  Bonorum  vi  raptorum ;  Certi  et  Irn- 
certi;  Commodali;  Communi  dividundo ;  Confessoria; 
Damni  injuria  dati ;  Dejecti  vel  effusi ;  Depend ;  De- 
positi ;  De  dolo  malo ;  Emti  et  venditi ;  Exercitoria  ; 
Ad  Exhibendum;  Families  erciscundcs;  Fiduciaria; 
Finium  regundorum ;  Furti ;  Hypothecana;  Injuri- 
arum;  Institoria ;  Judicati;  Qmdjussu;  Legis  Aqui- 
lics ;  Locati  et  conducti ;  Mandati  mutui ;  Negativa ; 
Negotiorum  gestorum ;  Noxalis ;  De  pauperie ;  Depe- 
cuiio ;  Pignoraticia  or  Pignoratilia ;  Publidana  ; 
Quanti  minoris ;  Rationibus  distrahendis ;  Derecepto; 
Redhibitoria ;  Rei  uxorice  or  Dot  is ;  Restitutoria  and 
Rescissoria ;  Rutiliana ;  Serviana ;  Pro  socio ;  TVibu- 
toria;  'Pwtelce. 

ACTOR  signified  generally  a  plaintiff.  In  a 
civil  or  private  action,  the  plaintiff  was  often  called 
2 tetitor;  in  a  public  action  ( causa  publico)  he  was 
called  accvsator }  The  defendant  was  called  reus, 
both  in  private  and  public  causes :  this  term,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Cicero,3  might  signify  either 
party,  as  indeed  we  might  conclude  from  the  word 
itself.  In  a  private  action  the  defendant  was  often 
called  adversarius,  but  either  party  might  be  called 
adversarius  with  respect  to  the  other.  Originally, 
no  person  who  was  not  sni  juris  could  maintain  an 
action;  a  filius  familias,  therefore,  and  a  slave,  could 
not  maintain  an  action;  but  in  course  of  time  cer¬ 
tain  actions  were  allowed  to  a  filius  familias  in  the 
absence  of  his  parent  or  his  procurator,  and  also  in 
case  the  parent  was  incompetent  to  act  from  mad¬ 
ness  or  other  like  cause.4  Wards  brought  their  ac¬ 
tions  by  their  guardian  or  tutor;  and  in  case  they 

1.  (i.,  p.  4.)— 2.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)— 3.  (De  Orat.,  ii ,  43.) 
«  (Die.  47,  tit..  10,  a  17.) 
lift 


wished  to  bring  in  action  against  ’.heir  tutor,  tb* 
praetor  named  a  tutor  for  the  purpose.*  Peregtini 
or  aliens,  originally  brought  their  action  through 
their  patronus;  but  afterward  in  their  own  name, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  that  they  were  Roman  citizens, 
A  Roman  citizen  might  also  generally  bring  his  ac¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  cognitor  or  procurator.  {Vid 
Actio.)  A  universitas,  or  corporate  body,  sued  and 
was  sued  by  their  actor  or  syndicus .a 

Actor  has  also  the  sense  of  an  agent  or  manage' 
of  another’s  business  generally.  The  actor  publiem 
was  an  officer  who  had  the  superintendence  or  caw 
of  slaves  and  property  belonging  to  the  state.3 

ACTOR.  {VU.  Histrio.) 

ACTUA'RII,  short-hand  writers,  -who  took  down 
the  speeches  in  the  senate  and  the  public  assemblies.4 
In  the  debate  in  the  Roman  senate  upon  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
short-hand  writers,  who  -were  employed  by  Cicero 
to  take  down  the  speech  of  Cato. 

The  actuarii  militije,  under  the  Roman  emper¬ 
ors,  were  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  army,  to  see  that  the  contractors  sup¬ 
plied  the  soldiers  with  provisions  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  &c.8 

ACTUS,  a  Roman  measure  of  length.  “Actus 
vocabatur,  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cum  aratro,  uno  irro 
petu  justo.  Hie  erat  exx  pedum ;  duplicabusque  in 
longitudinem  jugerum  faciebat.’’*  This  actus  is  called 
by  Columella  actus  quadratus ;  he  says,7  “  Actus 
quadratus  undique finitur pedibus  cxx.  Hoc  duplicatum 
facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  quod  erat  jundum,  jugeri  nomen 
usurpavit;  sed  hunc  actum  provincice  Bceticce  rustici 
aenuam  (or  acnarn)  vocant.”  Varro®  says,  “  Actus 
quadratus  qui  et  lotus  est  pedes  cxx,  el  longus  totidem, 
is  modus  aenua  Latine  appellatur."  The  actus  quad- 
ratus  was  therefore  equal  to  half  a  jugerum,  or  14,400 
square  Roman  feet.  The  actus  minimus  or  simplex'- 
was  120  feet  long  and  four  broad,  and  therefoie 
equal  to  480  square  Roman  feet. 

ACTUS.  {Vid.  Servitutes.) 

ACUS,  dim.  ACIC'ULA  (fieXovy,  (le?iovi(,  6a<f>i f), 
a  needle,  a  pin. 

We  may  translate  acus  a  needle,  when  we  suppose 
it  to  have  had  at  one  end  a  hole  or  eye10  for  the 
passage  of  thread ;  and  a  pin,  when,  instead  of  a 
hole,  we  suppose  it  to  have  had  a  knob,  a  small 
globe,  or  any  other  enlarged  or  ornamental  termina¬ 
tion. 

The  annexed  figures  of  needles  and  pins,  chiefly 
taken  from  originals  in  bronze,  vary  in  length  fron> 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  about  eight  inches. 


Pins  were  made  not  only  of  metal,  but  also  of 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Their  principal  use  was  tc 
assist  in  fastening  the  garments,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  dressing  the  hair.  The  mode  of  platting 
the  "hair,  and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin  or  needle, 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  184.) — 2.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.) — 3.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
30;  iii.,  67. — Lips.,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.  30.)— -4.  (Suet, 
Jnl.,  55. — Seneca,  Ep.  33.) — 5.  (Animian.,  xx.,  6. — Cod.  ill- 
tit.  37,  s.  5,  16 ;  xii.,  tit.  49.) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii ,  8.) — 7 
(v.,  1.) — 8.  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  10.)— 9.  (Colum  ,  v. ,  1. — Varro 
De  Ling.  Lat.  V.,  4.) — 10.  ( rpvvrjiia ,  rpvnaXia.) 


ADAMAS. 


ADLECTOR. 


is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  nead, 
taken  irom  a  marble  group  which  was  found  at  Apt, 
(n  the  south  of  France.1 


This  fashion  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
t)  the  females  of  Italy.  Martial  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  epigram,  in  which  he  supposes  the  hair  to 
be  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated  with  rib¬ 
ands: 

“  Tenuia  ne  madidi  violent  bombydna  crines , 
Figat  acus  tortos,  sustineatque  comas ,”3 

The  acus  was  employed  as  an  instrument  of  tor¬ 
ture,  being  inserted  under  the  nails. 

Honesty  was  enjoined  upon  children  by  telling 
them  that  it  was  wrong  even  to  steal  a  pin. 

^eTiovyg  ivapp'  kmdvpyg,  tt dp<fnXe, 

'O  yap  Qeog  fihsirei  ae  nhrjaiov  irapbiv.3 * 

•AD'AMAS  {dSupag),  a  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  several  hard  substances,  and  among  the 
rest,  probably  to  the  Diamond.  Psellus  describes 
the  gem  adamas  as  follows  :  xpoiuv  pev  &%el  veXifrv- 
ocs  mi  an7i.Tri.riv,  “  its  colour  resembles  crystal,  and 
is  splendid.” — “  It  is  probable,”  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
“  that  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the  gem  caned  ad- 
umas*  had  in  view,  among  other  things,  the  dia¬ 
mond  ;  but  it  is  plain,  from  the  fables  he  relates  of 
it,  that  this  substance  ‘  of  highest  value,  not  only 
among  gems,  but  all  human  things,  and  for  a  long 
time  known  to  kings  only,  and  to  very  few  of  them,’ 
was  unknown  to  him.  He  has  evidently  confound¬ 
ed  in  his  description  several  widely  different  miner¬ 
als  ;  to  which,  from  their  hardness,  or  their,  in  some 
respect  or  other,  indomitable  nature,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  udupag,  ‘  adamant.’  Thus  steel  was 
very  frequently  so  called  ;8  and  those  grains  of  na¬ 
tive  gold,  which,  when  the  gangue  containing  them 
was  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  resisted  the  pes¬ 
tle  and  could  not  be  comminuted  by  it,  were  called 
adamas .*  Something  of  this  sort  Pollux  meant  by 
that  ‘flower  of  gold,’7  or  choicest  gold,  which  he 
calls  adamas  ;8  and  Plata,  too,  by  ‘  the  branch  or 
knot  of  gold,’9  which,  from  its  density,  very  hard  and 
deep  coloured,  was  called  adamas.10  It  was,  no  doubt, 
this  native  gold  that  was  spoken  of  in  the  authors 
from  whom  Pliny  drew,  when  he  wrote  that  adamas 
is  found  in  gold”  mines;  that  it  accompanies  gold; 
th«tt  it  seems  to  occur  nowhere  but  in  gold  ;  that  it 
ds  not  larger  than  a  cucumber  seed,  nor  unlike  to  it 
in  colour.  Of  the  six  kinds  he  mentions,  that  de¬ 
scribed  as  occurring  in  India,  not  in  gold,  but  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  crystal,  may  have  been 
the  diamond;  though  even  here  it  is  probable  that 
ne,  and  those  from  whom  he  copies,  mistook  fine 
crystals  of  quartz  for  diamonds,  or,  rather,  call 
such  crystals  adamas.  The  description  given  is 

1  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.  Suppl.,  iii.,  3.) — 2.  (Lib.  xiv.,  Epig. 
44.) — 3.  (Menan.  et  Philem.,  Reliq.  a  Meineke,  p.  306.) — 4. 
(H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  15.) — 5.  (’ A< 5d/*as-  ycvo c  adripov-  Hesych. — 
Stanley,  in  iEsch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  6.) — 6.  (Salmas.,  Exercit. 
Plin.,  p  757.) — 7.  ( •xpvoov  avdif.) — 8.  (vii.,  99.) — 9  (xpvoov 
ftoc  '— 10  (Tim.,  ▼.,  p-  57,  ed  Tauchn.) 


precisely  that  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  in  which  the 
prism  has  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  a  double 
six-sided  pyramid  upon  a  common  base.1  The 
manner  in  which  Dionysius  Periegetes  character¬ 
izes  adamas  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  also 
spoke  of  crystals  of  quartz ;  for  the  diamond  in  its 
unpolished  state,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  would 
hardly  have  been  styled  *  all-resplendent,’3  and 
afterward  ‘brilliant.’3  The  locality,  too,  in  the 
former  case,  being  Scythia.  The  variety  of  adamas 
which  Pliny  calls  siderites,  was  magnetic  iron  ore;* 
and  the  Cyprian  was  probably  emery,  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  substance  used  in  engraving  gems.”* 

♦ADAR'KES  (ddapKTjc).  Matthiolus  admits  his 
ignorance  of  what  this  substance  is.  and  Matthias 
Faber  was  in  error  when  he  referred  it  to  the  Lapis 
Spongites.6  From  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  it  was  evidently 
nothing  but  the  efflorescence  which  gathers  about 
reeds  in  certain  salt  lakes.7 

ADDIC'TI.  {Vid.  Nexi.) 

ADDIC'TIO.  {Vid.  Actio.) 

ADDIX,  ADDIX1S  (uddif,  uddi^ig),  a  Greek  meaa 
ure,  according  to  Hesychius  equal  to  fcur  ^om/cef. 

ADEIA  ( ddeca ).  When  any  one  in  Athens,  who 
had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
such  as  a  foreigner,  a  slave,  &c.,  wished  to  accuse 
a  person  of  any  offence  against  the  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  obtain  first  permission  to  do  so,  which 
permission  was  called  dd«a.8  An  Athenian  citizen 
who  had  incurred  unpin  {vid.  Atimia)  was  also 
obliged  to  obtain  udeia  before  he  could  lay  an  infor 
mation  against  any  one.9 

ADEMP'TIO.  {Vid.  Legatum.) 

ADGNA'TIO.  £  Vid.  Heres  ;  Testamentum.) 

ADGNA'TI.  {Vid.  Cognati.) 

*AD'IANTON,  a  plant.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  Adiantmn  Capillus,  cr  “  Maiden-hair." 
Both  Nicander  and  Theophrastus  say  of  it,  mat  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
being  wet  by  rain  (d,  neg.,  and  diaivu,  “to  wet”). 
Apuleius  mentions  Callitrichon ,  Polytrichon ,  and  As- 
vlerwn  as  synonymes  of  it.10 

’AA1KTA2  7 rpdf  rov  Sijpov  ypa<j>rj,  and  aTrarrjaeug 
rov  dijpov  ypaprj,  were  actions  brought  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  courts  against  persons  who  were  considered  to 
have  misled  the  people,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  by  misrepresentations  or 
false  promises,  into  acts  of  injustice,  or  into  measures 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  Athens.  If  an  individual 
was  found  guilty,  he  was  punished  with  death.  The 
law  relating  to  these  offences  is  preserved  by  Demos- 
theues.11 * 

ADITTO  HEREDITA'TIS.  {Vid.  Herepitas.) 

ADJUDICA'TIO.  {Vid.  Actio.) 

ADLEC'TI  were  those  persons  who  -were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the  praetor- 
ship,  quaestorship,  tedileship,  and  other  public  offices, 
without  having  any  duties  to  perform.13  In  inscrip¬ 
tions  we  constantly  find,  adlcclvs  inter  tribvmos,  inter 
qiuestores,  inter  prat  ores,  &c.  The  name  also  was 
applied,  according  to  Festus,  to  those  senators  who 
were  chosen  from  the  equites  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  senators ;  but  it  appears  more  prob¬ 
able  that  the  adlecti  were  the  salnc  as  the  con- 
scripti.  Livy  says,  Conscriptos  in  no  mm  sev.atum 
appellabant  ledos.13 

ADLEC'TOR,  a  collector  of  taxes  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.1* 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  15.) — 2.  (rap<l>av6(i)VTa  :  Dion.  Peri  eg., 

318.) — 3.  (pappuipovra  :  Id. ib.,  1119.)— 4.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.. 

&p.  773,  seq. — Jamieson,  Mineral.,  i.,  41.) — 5.  (Salmas.,  Exercit 

Plin.,  p.  774. — Moore’s  Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  143,  seq.) — 6. 

(Dioscor.,  v.,  137.— Paul.  jEgin.,  vii.— Mangeti,  Bibl.  Scrip 

Med.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  c.  31.)— 

9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  12,  p.  715. — Plut.,  Phoe.,  c.  26.) — 16. 

(Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  14. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  846.) — 11.  (c. 

Leptin.,  c.  21.  p.  487.— Id.  ib.,  c.  29,  p.  498.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  p 

1204.— Dinarch.,  c.  Philoc.,  c.  1,  p  9S.)— (Capitelin.,  Pertin 

|  c.  6.)— 13  (ii,  1.) — 14.  (Cod.  TteeJd  xiilrtit  vi.,  p.  1*> 


ADOPTION 


ADOPTION. 


A  DMISSIONA'LES  were  chamberlains  at  the 
.mperial  court,  who  introduced  persons  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  emperor.1  They  were  divided  into 
four  classes;  the  chief  officer  of  each  class  was 
called  proximus  admissionum  ;3  and  the  proximi  were 
under  the  magister  admissionum.3  The  admission- 
ales  were  usually  freedmen.4 

Friends  appear  to  have  beer,  called  amici  admis- 
sionis  primes,  secundes,  or  tertiee.  According  to 
some  writers,  they  were  so  called  in  consequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  because  the  atrium  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  separated  from  one  another  by  hang¬ 
ings,  into  which  persons  were  admitted  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  favour  in  which  they  were 
held.* 

ADO'NIA  ( dSuvia ),  a  festival  celebrated  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the  Grecian 
cities.6  It  lasted  two  days,  and  was  celebrated  by 
women  exclusively.  On  the  first  day  they  brought 
into  the  streets  statues  of  Adonis,  which  were  laid 
out  as  corpses ;  and  they  observed  all  the  rites  cus¬ 
tomary  at  funerals,  beating  themselves  and  uttering 
lamentations.7  The  second  day  was  spent  in  mer¬ 
riment  and  feasting,  because  Adonis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  life,  and  spend  half  of  the  year  with 
Aphrodite.8 

*ADO'NIS  (uduvig,  or  k^uKoirog),  the  Flying-fish, 
or  Exoccetus  volitans,  L.9 

ADOPTION  (GREEK).  Adoption  was  called 
by  the  Athenians  elanoitjcng,  or  sometimes  simply 
noirjmg  or  deeng.  The  adoptive  father  was  said 
iroLelotiai,  eianoinadai,  or  sometimes  noieiv ;  and 
the  father  or  mother  (for  a  mother  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  could  consent  to  ner  son  being 
adopted)  was  said  iicnoieiv  :  the  son  was  said  kuiroi- 
with  reference  to  the  family  which  he  left ; 
and  donoeelodai  with  reference  to  the  family  into 
which  he  was  received.  The  son,  when  adopted, 
was  called  noir/rog,  econocr/Tog,  or  fterog,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  legitimate  son  born  of  the  body  of  the 
father,  who  was  called  yvr/cnog. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  his  lifetime  or 
by  his  testament,  provided  he  had  no  male  offspring 
and  was  of  sound  mind.  He  might  also,  by  testa¬ 
ment,  name  a  person  to  take  his  property,  in  case 
his  son  or  sons  should  die  under  age.10  If  he  had 
male  offspring,  he  could  not  dispose  of  his  property. 
This  rule  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
rule  as  to  adoption ;  for  if  he  could  have  adopted  a 
son  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
have  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
exercised  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de¬ 
nied  him. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted ;  but  fe¬ 
males  could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
well  as  males.11  The  adopted  child  was  transferred 
from  his  own  family  and  demus  into  those  of  the 
adoptive  father;  he  inherited  his  property,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  sacra  of  his  adoptive  father."  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father’s  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted  son 
might  return  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he  left  a 
child  to  represent  the  family  of  His  adoptive  father: 
unless  he  so  returned,  he  lost  all  right  which  he 
might  have  had  on  his  father’s  side  if  he  had  not 
been  adopted ;  but  he  retained  all  rights  which  he 
might  have  on  his  mother’s  side,  for  the  act  of  adop¬ 
tion  had  no  effect  so  far  as  concerned  the  mother  of 


1.  (Lamprid.,  Sever,  c.  4. — “Officium  admissionis.”  Suet., 
Vesp.,  c.  14 ) — 2.  (Amaiian.,  xx,ii.,  7.) — 3.  (Ammian.,  xv.,  5.— 
V'ja,  Aurel.,  c.  12.) — 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  12  ;  tit.  9, 
■  2 :  tit.  35,  s.  3.) — 5.  (Sen.,  de  Relief.,  vi.,  33,  scq. — Clem.,  i., 

10. ) — 6.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  412. — Schol.  in  loc.) — 7.  (Plutarch, 
Ale.,  c.  18. — Nic.,  c.  13.) — 8.  (For  a  fuller  account,  consult  An- 
thon’s  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v.) — 9.  (TElian,  ix.,  36. — Plin., 

11.  N.,  ix.,  19.) — 10.  (Demosth.,  Kara  'Zrcipdvov  'i’cvS.,  13.) — 11. 
Ilsaeus  7 npl  tou  *  Ayi  tov  KXi/pov.) 


the  adopted  person;  she  still  continued  his  m c*he» 
after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  en¬ 
titled  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition  of  it 
by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  during  his  life¬ 
time  ■  they  weie,  therefore,  interested  in  preventing 
fraudulent  adoptions.  The  whole  community  were 
also  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  into 
their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen.  To  protect  the  rights  of  the  next  of  kin 
against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who  alleged  them¬ 
selves  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  required  that  the 
father  should  enter  his  son,  whether  bom  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his  phratria 
(< pparpiKov  ypappareiov)  at  a  certain  time,  the  Thar- 
gelia,1  with  the  privity  of  his  kmsmen  and  phratores 
(; yewf/rai ,  ippuropeg).  Subsequently  to  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  enter  him  in  the  register  of  the  adoptive 
father’s  demus  (Xrj^LapxtKdv  ypappareiov),  without 
which  registration  it  appears  that  he  did  not  possess 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  as  a  member  of  his  new 
demus. 

If  the  adoption  was  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himself  might  procure  to  be  done  if  he  was 
of  age,  or  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  property  of  the  deceased 
(uAr/pov  diadueaoia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
testament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  registration  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tes¬ 
tament  was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Athenian  rules  of  succession,9  took  his  property  by 
the  right  of  blood  {eiyxeerreia  Kara  yivog).  Though 
registration  might  in  this  case  also  be  required, 
there  was  no  adoption  properly  so  called,  as  some 
modem  writers  suppose  ;  for  the  next  of  kin  neces¬ 
sarily  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  intestate. 

The  rales  as  to  adoption  among  the  Athenian* 
are  not  quite  free  from  difficulty,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  avoid  all  error  in  stating  them.  The  general 
doctrines  may  be  mainly  deduced  from  the  oration.! 
of  Isaeus,  and  those  of  Demosthenes  against  Macar- 
tatus  and  Leochares. 

ADOPTION  (ROMAN).  The  Roman  3  ela¬ 
tion  of  parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawful 
marriage  or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  which  comprehended  the  two  species, 
adoptio  and  adrogatio ;  and  as  the  adopted  person 
passed  from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  person 
adopting,  adoptio  caused  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was  the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (in  potestate  paren- 
them),  whether  a  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person 
adopting  him.  It  was  effected  under  the  authority 
of  a  magistrate  (magistrates),  the  praetor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (presses)  in  the 
provinces.  The  person  to  be  adopted  was  emanci¬ 
pated  (vid.  Mancipatio)  by  his  natural  father  before 
the  competent  authority,  and  surrendered  to  the 
adoptive  father  by  the  legal  form  called  in  jure 
cessio.3 

When  a  person  was  sui  juris ,  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
power  of  his  parent,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was 
called  adrogatio.  Originally  it  could  only  be  effect¬ 
ed  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the  popuhw 
(popidi  audorilate)  in  tfie  comitia  curiata  (lege  curU 
ala) ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the  caput  or 
status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  be  affected  except 
by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  tl  e  comitia  curiata. 
Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  v  as  adrogated  into  a 
plebeian  family  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be 
elected  a  tribunus  plebis.4  Females  could  not  be 

1.  (Isxns,  7 rep?  tou  'Atto)  Xotwp.  K \fipov,  3,  5.) — 2.  (Demosth., 

7T pd(  Aeo)X;  c.  6.) — 3.  (A.  Gel].,  v.,  c.  19.—  Saet ,  Au  c.  64  V- 
4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  7.—  Id  ,  pro  D<  m.) 
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ac.mtcu  by  the  adrogatio.  Under  the  emperors  it 
became  the  practice  to  effect  the  adrogatio  by  an 
imperial  rescript  ( prindpis  audoritate,  ex  rescripts 
prindpi) ;  but  this  practice  had  not  become  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  or,  as  it  appears,  of 
Ulpian,1 2  It  would  seem,  however,  from  a  passage 
in  Tacitus,3  that  Galba  adopted  a  successor  without 
the  ceremony  ol  the  adrogatio.  By  a  rescript  of 
the  Emoeror  Antoninus  Pius,  addressed  to  the  pon- 
*i  frees,  those  who  were  under  age  ( impuberes ),  or 
wards  ( pupilli ),  could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be 
adapted  by  the  adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had 
children  in  his  power  consented  to  be  adopted  by 
another  person,  both  himself  and  his  children  be¬ 
came  in  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the 
property  of  the  adopted  son  became  at  once  the 
property  of  the  adoptive  father.3  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  ( justa ,  bona ,  causa )  to 
the  pcntifiees,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifiees  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.*  It  would,  accordingly,  have  been  a  good 
ground  of  refusing  their  consent  to  an  adrogatio, 
if  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  the  only  male  of 
his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would  in  such  case  be  lost. 
It  was  required  that  the  adoptive  father  also  had  no 
children,  and  no  reasonable  hopes  of  any ;  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  condition,  that  he  should  be 
older  than  the  person  to  be  adopted. 

A  woman  could  not  adopt  a  person,  for  even,  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

Finallv,  all  adoption  was  effected  by  the  imperial 
rescript. 

The  effect  of  adoption  was  to  create  the  legal  re¬ 
lation  of  father  and  son,  just  as  if  the  adopted  son 
were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the  adoptive  father  in 
lawfltl  marriage.  The  adopted  child  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  sacra  privata  of  the  adopting 
parent,  and  it  appears  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sacra  privata,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  made  perpetual,  was  frequently  one 
of  the  reasons  for  a  childless  person  adopting  a  son. 
In  case  of  intestacy,  the  adopted  child  might  be  the 
heres  of  his  adoptive  father.  He  became  the  brother 
of  his  adoptive  father’s  daughter,  and  therefore 
could  not  marry  her;  but  he  did  not  become  the 
son  of  the  adoptive  father’s  wife,  for  adoption  only 
gave  to  the  adopted  son  the  jura  agnation  is.5 

The  phrase  of  “  adoption  by  testament”6  seems  to 
be  rather  a  misapplication  of  the  term ;  for,  though 
a  man  or  woman  might  by  testament  name  a  heres, 
and  impose  the  condition  of  the  heres  taking  the 
name  of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  this  so-called 
adoption  could  not  produce  the  effects  of  a  proper 
adoption.  It  could  give  to  the  person  so  said  to  be 
adopted  the  name  or  property  of  the  testator  or  tes¬ 
tatrix,  but  nothing  more.  'A  person  on  passing 
from  one  gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name 
of  his  new  familia,  generally  retained  the  name  of 
his  old  gens  also,  with  the  addition  to  it  of  the  ter¬ 
mination  anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  tes¬ 
tament  of  his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name 
cf  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus ;  but  he  caused 
the  adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.7 

ADORA'TIO  (Kpoauvvrjaic)  "was  paid  to  the  gods 
in  the  following  manner:  The  individual  stretched 
out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  he 
Wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  his  hand  and  waved 
it  to  the  statue.  Hence  we  have  in  Apuleius, 
“  N'jHi  Deo  adhuc  swpplicavil ;  nullum  templum  fre- 


1.  (Compare  Gaius,  i.,  98,  with  Gaius  as  cited  in  Dig.  1,  tit. 
7,  s.  2  ;  and  Ulpian,  Frag.,  tit.  8.) — 2.  (Hist.,  i.,  15.) — 3.  (Gaius, 
ii.,  98.) — 4.  (Cic.,  pro  Dom.,  13,  seqq.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  97-107. — 
Dig.  1,  tit.  7. — Cicero,  pro  Domo.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  58.) — 7. 
(Cic.,  Off.,  iii.,  18.— Id.  ad  Att.,  vii..  8.— Suet  ,  Jul.,  83.— Tib., 

2,  •uqq.— Heinecc.,  Syntagma. — Dig.  36,  tit  1,  s  63.) 


quentavit ;  si  fanum  aliquod  prater  eat,  nefi’A  Kabet 
adorandi  gratia  manum  lal/ris  admovere.1  The 
adoratio  differed  from  the  (/ratio  or  prayers,  suppli¬ 
cations,  which  were  offered  with  the  hands  extend 
ed  and  the  palms  turned  upward.3  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrowed  from  the 
eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  m  prostra¬ 
tion  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and  ki  ees 
of  the  emperor.3 

ADROGA'TIO.  {Vid.  Adoption' 

ADSCRIPTTVI.  {Vid.  Accensi.) 

ADSTIPULA'TIO.  {Vid.  Stipulate.) 

ADULTER'IUM  properly  signifies,  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  the  offence  committed  by  a  man  having 
sexual  intercourse  with  another  man’s  wife.  Stu- 
prum  (called  by  the  Greeks  (j>dopd )  signifies  the  like 
offence  with  a  widow  or  virgin.  It  was  the  con 
dition  of  the  female  which  determined  the  lega\ 
character  of  the  offence ;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
adultery  unless  the  female  was  married. 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  a  lex  was  enacted  (prob¬ 
ably  about  B.C.  17),  entitled  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis 
coercendis,  the  first  chapter  of  which  repealed  some 
prior  enactments  on  the  same  subject,  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  prior  enactments  we  are,  however, 
unacquainted.  In  this  law  the  terms  adulterium 
and  stuprum  are  used  indifferently ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  these  two  terms  differed  as  above  stated 
The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  collecteu 
from  the  Digest  and  from  Paulus.* 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  enactments  repeal¬ 
ed  by  the  Julian  law  contained  special  penal  pro¬ 
visions  against  adultery;  and  it  is  also  not  im¬ 
probable  that,  by  the  old  law  or  custom,  if  the 
adulterer  was  caught  in  the  fact,  he  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  injured  husband,  and  that  the  husband 
might  punish  with  death  his  adulterous  wife.4  It 
seems,  also,  that  originally  the  act  of  adultery 
might  be  prosecuted  by  any  person,  as  being  a  pub¬ 
lic  offence;  but  under  the  emperors  the  right  of 
rosecution  was  limited  to  the  husband,  father, 
rother,  patruus,  and  avunculus  of  the  adulteress. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  husband  kept  his  wife 
after  an  act  of  adultery  was  known  to  him,  and  let 
the  adulterer  off,  he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  of 
lenocinium.  The  husband  or  father  in  whose  poAver 
the  adulteress  was,  had  sixty  days  allowed  for  com¬ 
mencing  proceedings  against  the  wife,  after  Avhich 
time  any  other  person  might  prosecute.6  A  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her 
dos  and  the  third  part  of  her  property  {bona),  and 
banished  {relegata)  to  some  miserable  island,  such 
as  Seriphos,  for  instance.  The  adulterer  Avas 
mulcted  in  half  his  property,  and  banished  in  like 
manner.  This  law  did  not  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  on  either  party;  and  in  those  instances 
under  the  emperors  in  Avhich  death  was  inflicted,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  punishment, 
and  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Julian  law.7  But, 
by  a  constitution  of  Constantine9  (if  it  is  genuine), 
tlie  offence  in  the  adulterer  was  made  capital.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,9  the  law  of  Constantine 
was  probably  only  confirmed ;  but  the  adulteress 
was  put  into  a  convent,  after  being  first  whipped. 
If  her  husband  did  not  take  her  out  in  tAvo  years, 
she  was  compelled  to  assume  the  habit,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  convent. 

The  Julian  Iuav  permitted  the  father  (both  adop¬ 
tive  and  natural)  to  kill  the  adulterer  and  adulter¬ 
ess  in  certain  cases,  as  to  which  there  were  several 
nice  distinctions  established  by  the  _aw.  If  the 

1.  (Apul.,  Apolog.,  p.  496. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii .,  5.) — 2.  (tur- 
TiduyLUTa  xefjiov  •  JEsch.,  Prom  V.,  1004. — Lucret.,  v.,  1199.— 
Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  23,  1.) — 3.  (On  this  _whole  subject,  consult 
Brouerius,  de  Adorationibus,  Amst.,  1713.) — 4.  (48,  tit.  5  — 
Sentent.  Recent.,  ii.,  tit.  26,  ed.  Schulting.) — 5.  (Dion.  Hal, 
ii.,  25.— Suet., ‘Tib.,  35.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 85.) — 7.  (Tacit, 
Ann.,ii.,50  ;  iii.,  24.—  Lips.,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann  ,  iv.,  42.— 
Noodt,  Op.  Omn.,  :  286,  stqq.)— 8.  (Cod.,ix  ,  30.)  9  (^jv 
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Gather  killed  only  one  of  tne  parties,  he  brought 
himself  within  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian  law 
De  Sicariis.  The  husband  might  kill  persons  of  a 
cerlait.  class,  described  in  the  law,  whom  he  caught 
in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife ;  but  he  could 
not  kill  his  wife.  The  husband,  by  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Julian  law,  could  detain  for  twenty  hours 
the  adulterer  whom  he  had  caught  in  the  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  in  witnesses  to  prove  the 
adultery.  If  the  wife  was  divorced  for  adultery, 
the  husband  was  entitled  to  retain  part  of  the  dos.* 1 
Horace2  is  supposed  to  allude  to  this  Julian  law. 

Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intercourse  (/ lotxeia ) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  impunity; 
and  the  law  was  also  the  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iraAXaKr}).  He  might  also  inflict  other 
pimishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  also  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.3  But  "it  was  no 
adultery  for  a  man  to  have  connexion  with  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  who  prostituted  herself,  or  who  was 
engaged  in  selling  anything  in  the  agora.4  The 
Roman  law  appears  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  the 
same.5  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased,  take  a 
sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties  for 
the  payment.  If  the  alleged  adulterer  had  been  un¬ 
justly  detained,  he  might  bring  an  action  against 
the  husband ;  and  if  he  gained  his  cause,  he  and 
his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed,  the  law 
required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the  adulterer  to 
the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  him,  except  that  he  was  not  to  use  a  knife  or 
dagger.6 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer 
in  the  action  called  /uoixe'tag  ypatprj.  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  husband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  his  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his  priv¬ 
ileges  of  a  citizen  (ari/iia).  The  adulteress  was 
excluded  even  from  those  temples  which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter;  and  if 
-he  was  seen  there,  anv  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
leased,  provided  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
er.7 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memorandum-book, 
posting-book,  in  which  the  Romans  entered  memo¬ 
randa  of  any  importance,  especially  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  and  expended,  which  were  afterward  tran¬ 
scribed,  usually  every  month,  into  a  kind  of  leger. 
{Tabula  justee,  codex  accepti  et  expensi.)  Cicero  de¬ 
scribes  the  difference  between  the  adversaria  and 
tabulae  in  his  Oratio  pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  3 :  Quid  est, 
quod  negligenter  scribamus  adversaria  ?  quid  est,  quod 
diligenter  conficiamus  tnhnlas ?  qua  de  causal  Quia 
fuze  sunt  menstrua,  ilia  sunt  aternce;  hac  delenbwr 
statim,  ilia  servantur  sancle,  &c. 

ADVERSA'RIUS.  (  Vid .  Actor.) 

ADU'NATOI  (ubvvaroi),  were  persons  supported 
hv  the  Athenian  state,  who,  on  account  of  infirmity 
or  bodily  defects,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood. 
The  sum  which  they  received  from  the  state  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  time 
of  Lysias8  and  Aristotle,9  one  obolus  a  day  was 
given ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  afterward  in¬ 
creased  to  two  oboli.  The  bounty  was  restricted  to 
persons  whose  property  was  under  three  minne;  and 
the  examination  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  it  be¬ 
longed  to  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.10  Pisis- 
tratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a 
.aw  for  the  maintenance  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  mutilated  in  war.11 

1.  (Ulpian,  Fr.,  vi.,  12.) — 2.  (Cann.,iv.,  v.  21.)  —  3.  (Lysias, 
tirfp  roi!  "EnarrmOivovs  <p6vov .) — 4.  (Demosth.,  Kara  Nenipny, 
c  18.) — 5.  (Pnulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  vi:,  tit.  26.) — 6.  (Demosth., 
Kara  Neat'p.,  18.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  Kara  N taip.,  c.  22. — ASschin., 
Kura  Ti ixapx-i  f  36.)— 8.  (Strep  row  ’A hvvdrov,  c.  iv.,  p.  749.)— 
9.  (Harpocrat.,  ASivaroi.) — 10.  (ASschin.,  Kara  T ipidpxov,  c. 
21.) — 11.  (Plut.,  Solon.,  c.  31. — I.vsias,  [ itrep  rov  ’Act ivdrov,  a 
Speech  written  for  an  individual,  in  order  to  prove  — - 


ADVOCA'TUS  seems  originally  to  have  tirni 
fied  any  person  who  gave  another  his  ait.  in  ai }  af¬ 
fair  or  business,  as  a  witness,  for  instance;1  or  ior 
the  purpose  of  aiding  and  protecting  him  in  taking 
possession  of  a  piece  of  property.8  It  was  also  used 
to  express  a  person  who  in  any  way  gave  his  advice 
and  aid  to  another  in  the  management  of  a  cause; 
but  the  word  did  not  signify  the  orator  or  pafroru* 
who  made  the  speech,3  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Un¬ 
der  the  emperors,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  any 
way  assisted  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause,4  and  was 
sometimes  equivalent  to  orator.6  The  advocate’s 
fee  was  then  called  honorarium.  {Vid.  Orator, 
Patronus,  Cincia  Lex.) 

The  advocatus  is  denned  by  Ulpian*  to  be  any 
person  who  aids  another  in  the  conduct  of  a  suit  or 
action. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer  es 
tablished  by  Hadrianus.7  It  war  his  busineco  tn 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  fiscus  <.  -  the  imperial 
treasury,  and,  among  other  things,  to  'aintain  it* 
title  to  bona  caduca.6 

AD'YTUM.  {Vid.  Temple.) 

JEA' CIA.  ( Vid.  AIAKEIA.) 

jEBU'TIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Actio.) 

iEDES.  (Fid.  House;  Temple.) 

JE DELES.  The  name  of  these  functionaries  n» 
said  to  be  derived  from  their  having  the  care  of  the 
temple  ( ades )  of  Ceres.  The  aediles  were  originally 
two  in  number :  they  were  elected  from  the  plel  es, 
and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  B.C.  494.  Tueii 
duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been  merely  ministe¬ 
rial;  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  tribunes  in 
such  matters  as  the  tribunes  intrusted  to  them, 
among  which  are  enumerated  the  hearing  of  causes 
of  smaller  importance.  At  an  early  period  after 
their  institution  (B.C.  446),  we  find  them  appointed 
the  keepers  of  the  senatus  consaita,  which  the  con¬ 
suls  had  hitherto  arbitrarily  suppressed  or  altered.6 
They  were  also  the  keepers  of  the  plebiscila.  O  til¬ 
er  functions  were  gradually  intrusted  tc  them,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  neir  duties  from 
some  of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors.  They 
had  the  general  superintendence  of  buildings,  both 
sacred  and  private :  under  this  power  they  provided 
for  the  support  and  repair  of  temples,  curiae,  &c., 
and  took  care  that  private  buildings  which  were  in 
a  ruinous  state  were  repaired  by  the  owners  or  pull¬ 
ed  down.  The  superintendence  over  the  supply  and 
distribution  of  water  at  Rome  was,  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod,  a  matter  of  public  administration.  According 
to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the  censors ;  but 
when  there  were  no  censors,  it  was  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  tediles.  The  care  of  each  particulai 
source  or  supply  was  farmed  to  undertakers  {re- 
d erupt  ores'),  and  all  that  they  did  was  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  censors  or  the  aediles.10  The 
care  of  the  streets  and  pavements,  with  the  clean¬ 
sing  and  draining  of  the  citv,  belonged  to  the  sediles; 
and,  of  course,  the  care  of  the  cloacae.  They  had 
the  office  of  distributing  corn  among  the  plebes; 
but  this  distribution  of  corn  at  Rome  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing  or  procuring 
it  from  foreign  parts,  which  was  performed  by  the 
consuls,  quaestors,  and  praetors,  and  sometimes  bt 
an  extraordinary  magistrate,  as  the  praefectus  ah 
nonas.  The  aediles  had  to  see  that  the  public  lands 
were  not  improperly  used,  and  that  the  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  state  were  not  trespassed  on ;  and 
they  had  power  to  punish  by  fine  any  unlawful  ad 
in  this  respect.  They  had  a  general  superintencV 


entitled  to  be  supported  by  the  state. —  Petit.,  Lev.  Att.,  viii.,  tit 
3,  s.  5. — Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  323-327,  transl  ) 

1.  (Varre,  de  Re  Rust..,  ii.,  c.  5.) — 2.  (Cic.,  pro  Ca*in.,  c.  8.J 

— 3.  (Cic.,  de  Orat.,  ii.,  74.)-— 4.  (Dip.  50,  tit.  13,  s.  1  ) — 5.  (Tn 

cit.,  Ann.,  x..  6.) — 6.  (Dip.  50,  tit  13.) — 7.  (Spait.,  Vit.  Find-, 
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«nce  ever  baying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
exposed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measures:  from  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derived 
the  name  under  which  the  aediles  are  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers  (uyopavopoi).  It  was  their  bu¬ 
siness  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious  rites 
were  introduced  into  the  city,  to  look  after  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  feasts  and  festivals.  The  gen¬ 
eral  superintendence  of  police  comprehended  the 
iu;y  of  preserving  order,  regard  to  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths  and  houses  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  of  brothels,  and  prostitutes,  who,  it  appears, 
were  registered  by  the  aediles.  The  aediles  had  va¬ 
rious  officers  under  them,  as  praecones,  scribae,  and 
viatores. 

The  jEdiles  Curdles,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  from  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  afterward  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from  both.1 2 
The  office  of  curule  aediles  was  instituted  B.C.  365, 
and,  according  to  Livy,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ple¬ 
beian  aediles  refusing  to  consent  to  celebrate  the 
ludi  maximi  for  the  space  of  four  days  instead  of 
three ;  upon  which  a  senatus  consultum  was  pass¬ 
ed,  by  which  two  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  from 
the  patricians.  From  this  time  four  aediles,  two 
plebeian  and  two  curule,  were  annually  elected.3 
The  distinctive  honours  of  the  aediles  curules  were, 
the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is  derived, 
the  toga  praetexta,  precedence  in  speaking  in  the 
senate,  and  the  jus  imaginis.3  The  aediles  curules 
only  had  the  jus  edicendi,  or  the  right  of  promulga¬ 
ting  edicta  ;4  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their  edicta 
served  for  the  guidance  of  all  the  aediles.  The 
edicta  of  the  curule  aediles  were  founded  on  their 
authority  as  superintendents  of  the  markets,  and  of 
buying  and  selling  in  general.  Accordingly,  their 
edicts  had  mainly,  or  perhaps  solely,  reference  to 
the  rules  as  to  buying  and  selling,  and  contracts  for 
bargain  and  sale/  They  were  the  foundation  of  the 
aetiones  aediliciae,  among  which  are  included  the 
actio  redhibitoria,  and  quo.nti  minoris.*  A  great  part 
of  the  provisions  of  the  aediles’  edict  relate  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  slaves.  The  persons  both  of 
the  plebeian  and  curule  aediles  were  sacrosancti.6 

i/ seems  that,  after  the  appointment  of  the  curule 
aediles,  the  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  ple¬ 
beian  aediles  were  exercised,  with  some  few  excep¬ 
tions,  by  all  the  aediles  indifferently.  Within  five 
days  affer  being  elected  or  entering  on  office,  they 
were  required  to  determine  by  lot,  or  by  agreement 
among  themselves,  what  parts  of  the  city  each 
should  take  under  his  superintendence;  and  each 
aedile  alone  had  the  care  of  looking  after  the  paving 
and  cleansing  of  the  streets,  and  other  matters,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  the  same  local  character  with¬ 
in  his  district.  The  other  duties  of  the  office  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  by  them  jointly. 

In  the  superintendence  of  the  public  festivals  and 
solemnities,  there  was  a  farther  distinction  between 
the  two  sets  of  aediles.  Many  of  these  festivals, 
such  as  those  of  Flora7  and  Ceres,  were  superin¬ 
tended  by  either  set  of  aediles  indifferently;  but  the 
plebeian  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  plebeian  aediles,  who  had  an  allowance  of  mon¬ 
ey  ror  that  purpose;  and  the  fines  levied  on  the 
pecuarii  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  appropria¬ 
ted  to  these  among  other  public  purposes.®  The 
celebration  of  the  ludi  magni  or  Romani,  of  the 
ludi  scenici  or  dramatic  representations,  and  the 
ludi  Megalesii,  belonged  especially  to  the  curule 
aedhes,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions  tl  at  they 


1.  (Liv.,  vii.,  1.) — 2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  42.) — 3.  (Cic.,  2  Veir.,  v.,  14.) 
-4.  (Gaius,  i.,  6.) — 5.  (Dig-.  21,  tit.  1,  De  .Edilicio  Edicto. — 
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often  incurred  a  prodigious  expense,  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  the  people  and  securing  their  vote?  in 
future  elections.  Tnis  extravagant  expenditure  of 
the  aediles  arose  after  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  increased  with  the  opportunities  which 
individuals  had  of  enriching  themselves  after  the 
Roman  arms  were  carried  into  Greece,  Africa,  and 
Spain.  Even  the  prodigality  of  the  emperors  hard¬ 
ly  surpassed  that  of  individual  curule  aediles  undei 
the  Republic ;  such  as  C.  J.  Caesar  the  dictator,  P. 
C.  Lentulus  Spinther,  and,  above  all,  M.  Admilius 
Scaurus,  whose  expenditure  was  not  limited  to  bare 
show,  but  comprehended  objects  of  public  utility, 
as  the  reparation  of  walls,  dockyards,  ports,  and 
aqueducts.1  An  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius3  of  the  ludi  Megalesii  being  superintended 
by  the  plebeian  aediles;  but  it  was  done  pursuant  tc 
a  senatus  consultum,  and  thus  the  particular  excep¬ 
tion  confirms  the  general  rule. 

In  B.C.  45,  J.  Caesar  caused  two  curule  aediles 
and  four  plebeian  aediles  to  be  elected;  and  thence¬ 
forward,  at  least  so  long  as  the  office  of  aedile  was 
of  any  importance,  six  aediles  were  annually  elect¬ 
ed.  The  two  new  plebeian  aediles  were  called  Ce- 
reales,  and  their  duty  was  to  look  after  the  supply 
of  com.  Though  their  office  may  not  have  been 
of  any  great  importance  after  the  institution  of  a 
praefectus  annonae  by  Augustus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  existed  for  several  centuries,  and  at  least  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aediles  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  minores 
magistratus.  The  plebeian  aediles  were  originally 
chosen  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  afterward  a‘ 
the  comitia  tributa,3  in  which  comitia  the  curul« 
aediles  also  were  chosen.  It  appears  that,  until  th« 
lex  annalis  was  passed,  a  Roman  citizen  might  be 
a  candidate  for  any  office  after  completing  his 
twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalis,  which  was 
passed  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune  L.  V.  Tappu- 
lus,  B.C.  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which  each  office 
might  be  enjoyed.4  The  passage  of  Livy  does  not 
mention  what  were  the  ages  fixed  by  this  law ;  but 
it  is  collected,  from  various  passages  of  Roman 
writers,  that  the  age  fixed  for  the  aedileship  was 
thirty-six.  This,  at  least,  was  the  age  at  which  Z. 
man  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  different 
rule  for  the  plebeian  aedileship. 

The  aediles  existed  under  the  emperors ;  but  their 
powers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  their  func¬ 
tions  exercised  by  new  officers  created  by  the  em¬ 
perors.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  ap¬ 
pointed  a  praefectus  urbis,  who  exercised  the  gen¬ 
eral  police,  which  had  formerly  been  one  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  aediles.  Augustus  also  took  from  the 
aediles,  or  exercised  himself,  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tending  the  religious  rites,  and  the  banishing  from 
the  city  of  all  foreign  ceremonials;  he  also  assumed 
the  superintendence  of  the  temples,  and  thus  may 
be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedileship  by  depri¬ 
ving  it  of  its  old  and  original  functions.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  the  curious  fact  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius,4  that  no  one  was  willing  to  hold  so  con¬ 
temptible  an  office,  and  Augustus  was  tnerefore  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  compelling  persons  to  take 
it:  persons  were  accordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of 
those  who  had  served  the  office  of  quaestor  and 
tribune ;  and  this  was  done  more  than  once.  The 
last  recorded  instance  of  the  splendours  of  the 
aedileship  is  the  administration  of  Agrippa,  who 
volunteered  to  take  the  office,  and  repaired  all  the 
public  buildings  and  all  the  roads  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  without  drawing  anything  f:om  the  treasu¬ 
ry.6  The  aedileship  had,  however,  lost  its  true 
character  before  this  time.  Agrippa  had  alreauj 

1.  (Cic.,  Off.,  ii.,  17. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxin.,  3  ;  xxxvi.,  15.'- 
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test  consul  before  he  accepted  the  office  of  aedile, 
and  his  munificent  expenditure  in  this  nominal  of¬ 
fice  was  the  close  of  the  splendour  o  f  the  aedileship. 
Augustus  appointed  the  curule  aediles  specially  to 
the  office  of  putting  out  fires,  and  placed  a  body  of 
600  slaves  at  their  command;  but  the  praefecti  vigi¬ 
lant  afterward  performed  this  duty.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  curaiores  viarum  were  appointed  by  him  to 
superintend  the  roads  near  the  city,  and  the  quatu- 
orviri  to  superintend  those  within  Rome.  The  civ- 
ratores  operum  publicoruvi  and  the  curatares  alvei  Ti- 
ieris,  also  appointed  by  Augustus,  stripped  the  aedi¬ 
les  of  the  remaining  few  duties  that  might  be  called 
honourable.  They  lost  also  the  superintendence  of 
wells  or  springs,  and  of  the  aqueducts.1  They  re¬ 
tained,  under  the  early  emperors,  a  kind  of  police, 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  open  licentiousness 
and  disorder:  thus  me  baths,  eating-houses,  and 
brothels  were  still  subject  to  their  inspection,  and 
the  registration  of  prostitutes  was  still  within  their 
duties.2  We  read  of  the  aediles  under  Augustus 
making  search  after  libellous  books,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  burned. 

The  coloniae,  and  the  municipia  of  the  later  pe¬ 
riod,  had  also  their  aediles,  whose  numbers  and 
functions  varied  in  different  places.  They  seem, 
however,  as  to  their  powers  and  duties,  to  havf  re¬ 
sembled  the  aediles  of  Rome.  They  were  chosen 
annually.3 

The  history,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  aediles  are 
stated  with  great  minuteness  and  accuracy  by  Schu¬ 
bert,  De  Roniaiiorum  JEdilibus,  iib.  iv.,  lb  gimontii, 
1828. 

^EDIT'UI,  jEDIT'UM  I.  iEDIT'lMI  (called  by 
the  Greeks  veokcooi,  Cdn<jp'ii,  and  vv<>( unopoi*),  were 
persons  who  took  care  of  the  temples,  attended  to 
the  cleaning  of  them,  &c.4 * *  They  appear  to  have 
lived  in  the  temples,  or  near  them,  and  to  have  act¬ 
ed  as  ciceroni  to  those  persons  who  wished  to  see 
them.®  In  ancient  times,  the  aeditui  were  citizens, 
but  under  the  rmperors  ireerimen.7 

*AE'DON  ('A//duv),  will, oft  doubt  the  Motacilla 
Imscinia ,  L.,  ana  SvM/t  J/uscinia  (Latham),  or  the 
Nightingale.  We  sometimes  read  ddovi g,  or  aijdovig 
in  Doric.  The  nightingale  is  also  called  (julofir/^a 
and  npoKvr)  by  the  poets.  That  it  is  the  male  bird 
only  which  sings,  was  well  understood  by  the  an¬ 
cients.8  Virgil,  however,  has  on  one  occasion  given 
the  power  of  song  to  the  female  bird.9  From  some 
papers  in  the  Classical  Journal,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nightingale  sings  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.10 

ACGIS  is  a  Greek  word  (alyi c,  -iSog),  signifying, 
literally,  a  goatskin,  and  formed  on  the  same  anal¬ 
ogy  with  vedpig,  a  fawnskin.11 

According  to  ancient  mythology,  the  aegis  worn 
by  Jupiter  was  the  hide  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  which 
had  suckled  him  in  his  infancy.  Hyginus  relates12 
that,  when  he  was  preparing  to  resist  the  Titans,  he 
was  directed,  if  he  wished  to  conquer,  to  wear  a 
goatskin  with  the  head  of  the  Gorgon.  To  this 
particular  goatskin  the  term  aegis  was  afterward 
confined.  Homer  always  represents  it  as  part  of 
the  armour  of  Jupiter,  whom,  on  this  account,  he 
distinguishes  by  the  epithet  cegis-bearing  ( aiyioxog ). 
He,  however,  asserts  that  it  was  borrowed  on  differ¬ 
ent  occasions  both  by  Apollo13  and  by  Minerva.14 

The  skins  of  various  quadrupeds  having  been 
used  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  for 
clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 

1.  (Frontinus,  ii.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  85.) — 3.  (De  Avlil. 

Cot.,  &c.,  Otto.,  Lips.,  1732.)— 4.  (Herod.,  vi.,  134.)— 5.  (Lit., 

six.,  17. —  Gell.,  xii.,  10. —  Suet.,  Dom.,  1. — Varro,  De  Ling. 

Lat.,  vi.,  2.) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  tf  10. — Cic.,  2  Verr., 

iv,,  44. — Send.  in  Hor.,  Ep.  11,  i.,  230.) — 7.  (Serv.  in  Virg., 

A?n.,  ix.,  648.) — 8.  (Eustath.  in  IL,  iii.,  150,  p.  395.) — 9.  (Georg., 

iv.,  511,  seqq.) — 10  (vol.  xxvii.,  p.  92  ;  xxviii.,  p.  184,  343  ; 
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*0.) — 14  (IL,  ii.,  447-449  ;  xviii.,  204  ;  xxi.,  400  ) 


goatskin  was  anployed  in  the  same  manner;  an< 
the  particular  application  of  it  which  we  have  now 
to  consider  will  be  understood  from  the  fact  that  the 
shields  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  support¬ 
ed  by  a  belt  or  strap  (T£/,ap6v,  balteus)  passing  ove< 
the  right  shoulder,  and,  when  not  elevated  with  the 
shield,  descending  transversely  to  the  left  hip.  Is 
order  that  a  goatskin  might  serve  this  purpose,  twv 
of  its  legs  would  probably  be  tied  over  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  wearer,  the  other  extremity  being 
fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield.  In  combat,  the 
left  arm  would  be  passed  under  the  hide,  and  would 
raise  it  together  with  the  shield,  as  is  shown  in  a 
marble  statue  of  Minerva,  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Naples,  which,  from  its  style  of  art,  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  among  the  most  ancient  in  existence. 


Other  statues  of  Minerva,  also  of  very  high  an  ti- 
quity,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  some  still  more 
ancient  type,  represent  her  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
with  the  goatskin  falling  obliquely  from  its  loose 
fastening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  pass 
round  the  body  under  the  left  arm.  The  annexed 
figure  is  taken  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  at 
Dresden.  The  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  goat¬ 
skin  are  here  expressed  by  the  folds  produced  in  it 
by  the  girdle  with  which  it  is  encircled. 


Another  mode  of  wearing  this  garment,  also  o» 
peaceful  expression,  is  seen  in  a  statue  of  Minerva 
at  Dresden,  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  that  last 
referred  to,  and  in  the  very  ancient  image  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Angi¬ 
na.  In  both  of  these  the  mgis  covers  the  right  as 


vEGIS. 
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veil  as  the  left  shoulder,  the  breast,  and  the  back, 
falling  behind  so  as  almost  to  reach  the  feet. 
Schorn*  considers  this  as  the  original  form  of  the 
aegis. 

By  a  figure  of  speech,  Homer  uses  the  term  aegis 
to  denote  not  only  the  goatskin,  which  it  properly 
signified,  but,  together  with  it,  the  shield  to  which  it 
belonged.  By  thus  understanding  the  word,  it  is 
easy  *o  comprehend  both  why  Minerva  is  said  to 
throw  her  father’s  aegis  around  her  shoulders,2  and 
why,  on  one  occasion,  Apollo  is  said  to  hold  it  in 
tis  hand,  and  to  shake  it  so  as  to  terrify  and  con¬ 
found  the  Greeks,*  and  on  another  occasion  to  cover 
with  it  the  dead  body  of  Hector,  in  order  to  protect 
it  from  insult.*  In  these  passages  we  must  suppose 
the  aegis  to  mean  the  shield,  together  with  the  large 
expanded  skin  or  belt  by  which  it  was  suspended 
from  the  right  shoulder. 

As  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  greatly  on  the 
rich  and  splendid  ornaments  of  their  shields,  they 
supposed  the  aegis  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  father  of 
the  gods.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  fixed  the  appal¬ 
ling  Gorgon’s  head.5  and  its  border  was  surrounded 
with  golden  tassels  (dvaavoi),  each  of  which  was 
worth  a  hecatomb.6  In  the  figures  above  exhibited, 
the  serpents  of  the  Gorgon’s  head  are  transferred  to 
the  border  of  the  skin. 

By  the  later  poets  and  artists,  the  original  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  aegis  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  They  represent  it  as  a  breastplate 
covered  with  metal  in  the  form  of  scales,  not  used 
to  support  the  shield,  but  extending  equally  on  both 
sides  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  taken  from  a  statue  at  Florence. 


With  this  appearance  the  descriptions  of  the 
egis  by  the  Latin  poets  generally  correspond.7 

It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  aegis  properly 
belonged  to  Jupiter,  and  was  only  borrowed  from 
him.  by  his  daughter,  and  although  she  is  common¬ 
ly  exhibited  either  with  the  aegis  itself,  or  with  some 
emblem  of  it,  yet  we  seldom  find  it  as  an  attribute 
of  Jupiter  in  works  of  art.  There  is,  however,  in 
the  museum  at  Leyden  a  marble  statue  of  Jupiter, 
found  at  Utica,  in'which  the  aegis  hangs  over  his 
left  shoulder.  It  has  the  Gorgon’s  head,  serpents 
on  the  border,  and  a  hole  for  the  left  arm  to  pass 
through.  The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  a  cameo 
engraved  bv  Nisus,  a  Greek  artist.  Jupiter  is  here 
represented  with  the  aegis  wrapped  round  the  fore 
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part  tf  his  left  arm.  The  shield  is  p.aceu  andet 
neath  it,  at  his  feet.  In  his  right  hand  he  he  .ds  tb* 
thunderbolt. 


The  Roman  emperors  also  assumed  the  aegis,  in¬ 
tending  thereby  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Jupiter.  Of  this  the  armed  statue  of  Ha¬ 
drian  in  the  British  Museum  presents  an  example. 
In  these  cases  the  more  recent  Roman  conception 
of  the  aegis  is  of  course  followed,  coinciding  with 
the  remark  of  Servius,1  that  this  breast-armour  was 
called  aegis  when  worn  by  a  god;  loiica,  when  worn 
by  a  man. 

Hence  Martial,  in  an  epigram  on  the  breastplate 
of  Domitian,  says, 

“  Dvm  vacat  here,  C ccsar,  potent  lorica  vocari . 

Pec-lore  cum  sacro  sederit,  cegis  eril 
In  these  lines  he  in  fact  addresses  the  emperor  as 
a  divinity. 

♦iEGYPTIL'LA,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  agate.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  ancient  ag¬ 
nomination  of  what  is  still  called  Egyptian  pebble; 
a  striped  jasper;  the  quartz  agate  onyx  of  Haiiy.3 

*AEIZO'ON  (uei^uou),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscori- 
des*  describes  three  species :  the  first,  or  d.  to  gtya, 
being  the  Sempervivum  arboreum,  according  to  Sib- 
thorp  and  Sprengel ;  the  second,  or  a.  to  giKpov,  the 
Seduui  rupestre  or  reflexum  (Rock  or  Yellow  Stone- 
crop);  and  the  third,  the  Seduui  stellatum ,  according 
to  Columna  and  Sprengel.  The  dsiCwov  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus5  is  the  same  as  the  first  species  oi  Dios- 
corid  as,  the  characters  of  which,  notwithstanding  the 
high  authority  of  Sibthorp  and  Sprengel,  who  are 
of  a  different  opinion,  Dr.  Adams  thinks  he  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  identifying  witli  those  of  the  Sempei'vivum 
tecUrrum ,  or  Houseltek.6 

APTSITOI.  (  Vid.  Prytaneton.) 

iE'LIA  SEN'TIA  LEX.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  A.D.  3),  con¬ 
tained  various  provisions.  By  one  clause  it  was 
provided  that  manumitted  slaves,  who,  during  their 
servitude,  had  undergone  certain  punishments  fox 
offences,  should  not  become  either  Roman  citizens 
or  Latini,  but  should  belong  to  the  class  of  peregri- 
ni  dediticii.  {Vid,  Dediticii.)  The  law  also  con¬ 
tained  various  provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  manumitted 
slave,  who  had  only  obtained  the  privileges  of  a 
Latinus,  might  become  a  Roman  citizeg.  The  law 
also  made  void  all  manumission  of  slaves  effected 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  a  creditor  or  a  patron, 
whether  such  manumission  was  effected  in  the  life- 


1.  (,En.,  viii.,  435.) — 2.  (vii.,  1.) — 3.  (Moore’s  A.  ac.  Mineraln- 
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time  ol  tne  master,  or  by  his  testament.  It  prescri¬ 
bed  certain  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
manumission  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  {dominus) 
was  under  twenty;  the  effect  of  which  was,  that 
though  a  person  of  the  age  cf  fourteen  could  make 
a  will,  he  could  not  by  will  give  a  slave  his  free¬ 
dom/ 

iENEATO'RES  ( ahenatores *)  were  those  who 
blew  upon  wind  instruments  in  the  Roman  army; 
namely,  the  buednatores,  comidnes,  and  tubidnes.* 3 
JSneatcres  were  also  employed  in  the  public 
ga  nes.1  A  collegium  arneatorum  is  mentioned  in 

ACOLIP'YLJS  (al6?j)v  nvlai)  were,  according 
to  the  description  of  Vitruvius,*  hollow  vessels, 
made  of  brass,  which  were  used  in  explaining  the 
origin,  Ac.,  of  the  winds.  These  vessels,  whien 
had  a  very  small  orifice,  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire,  by  wliich,  of  course,  steam  was 

^jE'Q.UITAS.  {Vid.  Jus.) 

JE  RA,  a  point  of  time  from  which  subsequent  or 
preceding  years  may  be  counted.  The  Greeks  had 
no  common  aera  til1  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  their  years  by  the  name 
of  die  chief  archon  of  each  year,  whence  he  was 
called  upx uk  enuvvpog  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  by  one 
of  the  ephors ;  and  the  Argives  by  the  chief  priest¬ 
ess  of  Juno,  who  held  her  office  for  life.7 *  The  fol¬ 
lowing  seras  were  adopted  in  later  times :  1.  The 
sera  of  the  Trojan  war,  B.C.  1184,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Eratosthenes.  2.  The  Olympiac 
aera,  which  began  B.C,  776,  and  was  first  made  use 
of  by  Timaeusof  Sicily,  and  was  adopted  by  P«lyb- 
ius,  Diodorus,  Dionysi  as  of  Halicarnassus,  and  Pau- 
sanias.  (  Vid.  Olymp-  ad.)  3.  The  Philippic  or  Alex¬ 
andrian  aera,  which  began  B.C.  323.  4.  The  aera 
of  the  Seleucidae,  which  began  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  312.  5.  The  aeras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there 
were  three,  but  the  one  in  most  common  use  began 
in  November,  B.C.  49. 

The  Romans  reckoned  their  years  from  the 
Ibun  lation  of  the  city  {ab  urbe  condita)  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  and  subsequently,  but  in  earlier  times 
the  years  were  reckoned  by  the  names  of  the  con¬ 
suls.  We  also  find  traces  of  an  aera  from  the 
banishment  of  the  kings,  and  of  another  from  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  is  given  differently  by  different 
authors.  That  which  is  most  commonly  followed 
is  the  one  given  by  Varro,  which  corresponds  to 
B.C.  753.®  It  must  be  observed  that  753  A.U.C.  is 
the  first  year  before,  and  754  A.U.C.  the  first  year 
after  the  Christian  aera.  To  find  out  the  year  B.C. 
corresponding  to  the  year  A.U.C.,  subtract  the  year 
A.U.C.  from  754;  thus,  605  A.U.C.=149  B.C. '  To 
find  out  the  year  A.D.  corresponding  to  the  year 
A.U.C.,  subtract  753  from  the  year  A.U.C.;  thus, 
767  A.U.C.=14  A.D. 

.fERA'RII,  those  citizens  of  Rome  who  did  not 
enjoy  the  perfect  franchise ;  i.  those  who  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  Isoldes  and  Atimi  at  Athens.  The 
name  is  a  regular  adjective  formed  from  as  (bronze), 
and  its  application  to  this  particular  class  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that.,  as  the  aerarii  were  protected 
by  the  state  without  being  bound  to  military’’  ser¬ 
vice,  they  naturally  had  to  pay  the  as  militare, 
which  was  thus  originally  a  charge  on  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sums  for  knights’  horses  were  levied 
3rn  the  estates  of  rich  widows  and  orphans.9  (  Vid. 
VEs  Hordearium.)  The  persons  who  constituted 
Jiis  class  were  either  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns 
ivhich  had  a  relation  of  isopolity  with  Rome  (the 
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inquilmiX  or  clients  and  the  de»c»  ndants  cf  free  t- 
men.  The  decemvirs  enrolled  in  the  tribes  all  wl.c 
were  aerarians  at  that  time:1  and  when  the  tribes 
comprised  the  wrhole  nation,  the  degradation  of  a 
citizen  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  (which  wras  called 
ararium  facer e  ;2  referre  aliquem  in  ararios  ;3  or  in 
tabulas  Caritum  referri  juhere*)  might  be  practised 
in  the  case  of  a  patrician  as  well  as  of  a  plebeian. 
Hence  aerarius  came  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach.  Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  corrupt 
judices  who  tried  Clodius,  says,6  Maculosi  senatores, 
nudi  equites,  tribuni  non  tarn,  arati,  quam,  ul  appellate 
tur,  ararii.  He  is  alluding  to  the  Aurelian  law, 
which  settled  that  the  judices  should  be  selected 
from  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the  tribuni  eera- 
rii.  These  tribuni  ararii ,  w7ho  constituted  an  ordei 
in  the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  representatives  of  the  most  respectable  plebei¬ 
ans,  were  originally  heads  of  tribes,  who  acted  as 
general  inspectors  and  collectors  of  the  as  militare 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops.6  In  the  same  way 
the  publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  taxes,  constituted  a 
numerous  class  of  the  equestrian  order.  . 

/ERA'RIUM,  the  public  treasury  at  Rome.  After 
the  banishment  of  the  kings,  the  temple  of  Saturn 
was  used  as  the  place  for  keeping  the  pubi;c  treas¬ 
ure,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  till  the  later  rimes  of 
the  empire.7  Besides  the  public  money,  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  legions  were  kept  in  the  aerarium ;®  and 
also  all  decrees  of  the  senate  wrere  entered  there,  in 
books  kept  for  the  purpose.9 

The  aerarium  was  divided  intc  two  parts:  the 
common  treasury,  in  which  were  deposited  the  regu¬ 
lar  taxes,  and  which  were  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  the  sacred 
treasury  {ararium  sandurn,  sandius10),  which  was 
never  touched  except  in  cases  of  extreme  peril. 
The  twentieth  part  of  the  value  of  every  slave  who 
was  enfranchised,11 *  and  some  part  of  the  p.  under  of 
conquered  nations,  were  deposited  in  the  sacred 
treasury.19  Augustus  established  a  separate  treas¬ 
ury  under  the  name  of  ararium  militare,  to  provide 
for  the  pay  and  support  of  the  army,  and  he  impo¬ 
sed  several  new  taxes  for  that  purpose.13 * 

The  ararium,  the  public  treasury,  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Jisrus,  the  treasury  of  the  emper¬ 
ors.16  (  Vid.  Fiscus.) 

The  charge  of  the  treasury  wras  originally  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  quaestors  and  their  assistants,  the 
tribuni  aerarii ;  but  in  B.C.  49,  when  no  quaestors 
were  elected,  it  was  transferred  to  the  aediles,  in 
whose  care  it  appears  to  have  been  till  B.C.  28, 
when  Augustus  gave  it  to  the  praetors,  or  those  who 
had  been  praetors.16  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
quaestors  ;16  but  Nero  made  a  fresh  change,  and 
committed  it  to  those  who  had  been  praetors,  and 
whom  he  called  prafedi  ararii.1''  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  the  charge  of  the  treasury7  appears  to 
have  been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  praetors  ;18  but 
in  the  time  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again 
intrusted  to  the  praefects,  who  appear  to  have  he.i 
their  office  for  two  years.19 

♦AilRU'GO  (log\  Verdigris.  “Among  the  an 
cients,  as  it  still  is,  verdigris  was  a  common  green 
pigment;  and  Dioscorides90  and  Pliny*1  specify  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  native  arugo,  or  log,  classing  with 
it,  in  this  case,  what  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
green  carbonate,  instead  of  acetate  of  copper  ;  as, 
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»r  example,  ‘  the  efflorescence  upon  stones  wmch 
contained  copper,’  and  what  was  ‘scraped  from 
the  stone  out  of  which  copper  was  melted.’  Vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  making  verdigris  are  described  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  which  agree 
in  principle,  and  some  of  them  even  as  to  their  de¬ 
tails,  with  the  processes  now  employed.  Among 
the  various  adulterations  of  it,  that  which  was  made 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron  ( atramevium  sutorium) 
was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  one  best  calcula¬ 
ted  to  deceive;  and  the  mode  of  detecting  it,  sug¬ 
gested  by  him,  deserves  notice.  It  was  to  rub  the 
counterfeit  aerugo  on  papyrus  steeped  with  the  gall- 
nut,  which  immediately  thereon  turned  black.”1 

dERUSCATO'RES  were  vagrants  who  obtained 
their  living  by  fortune-telling  and  begging.* 3  They 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  dyvprai.  ( Vid.  A  G  URT  A I . ) 
Festus  explains  ceruscare  by  cera  undicpue  colligere. 

yES  (^a/t/cdf),  a  composition  of  metals,  in  which 
copper  is  the  predominant  ingredient  Its  etymology 
is  not  known.  The  Italians  and  French  often  use 
the  words  rarne  and  ottone,  and  airain,  to  translate 
the  word  aes ;  but,  like  the  English  term  brass, 
which  is  also  employed  in  a  general  way  to  express 
the  same  composition,  all  are  incorrect,  and  are 
calculated  to  mislead.  Brass,  to  confine  ourselves 
to  our  own  language,  is  a  combination  of  copper  and 
zinc,  while  all  the  specimens  of  ancient  objects 
formed  of  the  material  called  ass,  arc  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  no  zinc ;  but,  with  very  limited 
exceptions,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  copper  and 
tin.  To  this  mixture  the  tenn  bronze  is  now  exclu¬ 
sively  applied  by  artists  and  founders  ;  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that,  being  now  generally  received,  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  and  to  distinguish  at  once  between  the  two 
compositions.  The  word  bronze  is  of  Italian  or¬ 
igin,  and  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  de¬ 
rived  in  all  probability  from  the  brown  colour 
(bmno)  which  the  artists  of  the  period  of  the  revival 
(as  it  is  called)  of  the  Arts,  anti  those  who  followed 
them,  gave  their  metal  works ;  various  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  such  productions  of  the  cinque-cento  age  are 
still  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Florence  and  in 
other  collections ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  cast 
has  not  been  injured  by  accident  or  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  the  rich  brown  tint  originally  imparted 
to  them  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  produced. 
The  natural  colour  of  bronze,  when  first  cast,  is  a 
reddish  browm;  the  different  tints  which  are  seen 
on  -works  of  sculpture  of  this  class  being  almost  al¬ 
ways  given  by  artificial  means :  that  which  modem 
taste  prefers,  and  which  is  now  usually  seen  on 
bronze  works,  namely,  a  bright  bluish  green,  may, 
however,  be  considered  natural  to  it,  as  it  is  simply 
the  effect  of  oxidation,  'from  exposure  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  atmosphere.  Sometimes  the  operations 
of  time  and  weather  are  anticipated  by  the  skilful 
application  of  an  acid  over  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
The  finest  bronzes  of  antiquity  are  remarkable  for 
the  colour  of  tliis  patina,  as  it  is  called  by  anti¬ 
quaries. 

The  employment  of  aes  ( bronze )  was  very  general 
among  the  ancients ;  money,  vases,  and  utensils  of 
all  sorts,  whether  for  domestic  or  sacrificial  pur¬ 
poses,  ornaments,  arms  offensive  and  defensive,  fur- 
aiture,  tablets  for  inscriptions,  musical  instruments, 
and,  indeed,  every  object  to  which  it  could  be  ap¬ 
plied,  being  made  of  it.  The  proportions  in  which 
ihe  cqmponent  parts  were  mixed  seem  to  have 
been  much  studied ;  and  the  peculiarities  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  different  sorts  of  bronze  were  marked 
by  distinctive  names,  as  the  aes  Corinthiacum,  aes 
Deliacum,  aes  jEgineticum,  aes  Hepatizon,  and 
others;  but  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  we 
know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  titles,  except  that 

1.  (Theophrast.,  irtpi  Aid.,  c.  102. — Vitruv.,  vii.,  12. — Moore’s 
Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  64,  seq.) — 2.  (Gell.,  xiv.,  1  ;  ix.,  2. — Sen 
d»  Clem.,  ii.,  6.) 


we  collect  from  some  of  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
that,  with  the  view  of  producing  effects  of  colour  or 
variety  of  texture,  the  artists  sometimes  mixed 
small  proportions  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  even 
iron,  in  the  composition  of  their  bronze. 

No  ancient  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
have  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af¬ 
firmed  that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  j1  but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely 
small  a  quantity,  that  it  hardly  deserved  notice ;  if 
it  was  indeed  present,  it  may  rather  be  attributea 
to  some  accident  of  nature  than  to  design.  For 
farther  particulars  on  the  composition  of  bronze, 
and  the  practice  of  the  ancients  in  different  pro¬ 
cesses  of  metal-working,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  bronze. 

iES  (money,  nummi  aenei  or  cedi').  Since  the 
most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old  Italian 
states  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was  given  to 
money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  says,  Etiam  aure- 
os  nummos  as  dicimus .3  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  ccs  alienum,  meaning  debt,  and  cera  in  the 
plural,  pay  to  the  soldiers.3  The  Romans  had  no 
other  coinage  except  bronze  or  copper  (ccs)  till 
A.U.C.  485  (B.C.  269),  five  years  before  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined ;  gold  was 
not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver.4 5 *  For 
this  reason,  Argeminus,  in  the  Italian  mythology, 
was  made  the  son  of  JEsculanus.* 

The  earliest  copper  coins  were  cast,  not  struck, 
In  the  collection  of  coins  at  the  British  Museum 
there  are  four  ases  joined  together,  as  they  were 
taken  from  the  mould,  in  which  many  were  cast  at 
once.  In  most  ases  the  edge  shows  where  they 
were  severed  from  each  other.  The  first  coinage 
of  aes  is  usuahy  attributed  to  Ssrvius  Tullius,  who 
is  said  to  have  stamped  the  money  with  the  image 
of  cattle  ( pecus ).  whence  it  was  called  pecunia* 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  coined  from 
the  commencement  of  the  city  ;7 * *  and  according  to 
others,  the  first  coinage  was  attributed  to  Janus  oj 
Saturn.*  We  know  that  the  old  Italian  states 
possessed  a  bronze  or  copper  coinage  from  the 
earliest  times. 

The  first  coinage  was  the  as  (vid.  As),  which  orig¬ 
inally  was  a  pound  weight ;  but  as,  in  course  of  time, 
the  weight  of  the  as  was  reduced  not  only  in  Rome, 
but  in  the  other  Italian  states,  and  this  reduction 
in  weight  was  not  uniform  in  the  different  states,  it 
became  usual  in  all  bargains  to  pay  the  ases  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  weight,  and  not  according  to  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value.  The  ccs  grave 9  was  not,  as  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some,  the  old  heavy  coins  as  distinguished 
from  the  lighter  modem ;  but,  as  Niebuhr10  has  re¬ 
marked,  it  signified  any  number  of  copper  coins 
reckoned  according  to  the  old  style,  by  weight. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  occasion  for  the  state  to 
suppress  the  circulation  of  the  old  copper  coins, 
since  in  all  bargains  the  ases  were  not  reckoned  by 
tale,  but  by  weight.  The  weight  thus  supplied  a 
common  measure  for  the  national  money,  and  for 
that  of  the  different  states  of  Italy;  and,  according¬ 
ly,  a  hundred  pounds,  whether  ox  the  old  or  modern 
money,  were  of  the  same  value.  The  name  of  aes 
grave  was  also  applied  to  the  uncoined  metal.11 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  right  of  coining 
silver  and  gold  belonged  only  to  the  emperors ;  but 
the  copper  coinage  was  left  to  the  aerarium,  which 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate. 

Bronze  or  copper  (^a/Ucof)  was  very  little  used 
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by  the  Greeks  I  or  money  in  early  times.  Silver  was  j 
originally  the  universal  currency,  and  copper  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  seldom  coined  till  alter  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  At  Athens  a  copper 
coinage  was  issued  as  early  as  B.C.  406,  in  the 
archonship  of  Callias;1  but  it  was  soon  afterward 
called  in,  and  the  silver  currency  restored.2  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  copper  coin  call¬ 
ed  xahnovQ  was  in  circulation  in  Athens  still  earlier. 
The  smallest  silver  coin  at  Athens  was  the  quarter 
obol,  and  the  xaAli°vg  was  the  half  of  that,  or  the 
eighth  of  an  obol.  The  copper  coinage  issued  in 
the  archonship  of  Callias  probably  consisted  of 
larger  pieces  of  money,  and  not  merely  of  the  xa^- 
Koi<g,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  previously 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  coining  silver  in  such 
minute  pieces.  The  xa^xov g  in  later  times  was  di¬ 
vided  into  lepta ,  of  which,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v. 
rdPinvrov  and  ’06oA6g),  it  contained  seven.  There 
was  another  copper  coin  current  in  Greece,  called 
ti >/x6o?iov,  of  which  the  value  is  not  known.  Pollux3 
tlso  mentions  uoXXvbog  as  a  copper  coin  of  an  early 
ige ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hussey  has  remarked,  this  may 
have  been  a  common  name  for  small  money ;  since 
to^vdog  signified  generally  “  changing  money,”  and 
xoTCkvlnaryg  “a  money-changer.”  In  later  times, 
the  obol  was  coined  of  copper  as  well  as  silver.  As 
*arly  as  B.C.  185,  we  find  talents  paid  in  copper  by 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes.4 

iES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  borrowed 
Tom  the  Roman  bankers  ( argentarii ),  who  had 
(hops  in  porticos  round  the  torum.8 

iES  EGUES'TRE,  the  sum  of  money  given  by 
<he  Roman  state  for  the  purchase  of  the  knight’s 
^orse  {ea  pecunia ,  qua  equus  emendus  erat .*)  This 
sum.  according  to  Livy,7  amounted  to  10,000  ases. 

A1S  HORDEA'RIUM,  or  HORDIA'RIUM, 
the  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  a 
ici  ight’s  horse ;  in  other  words,  a  knight’s  pay.8 
This  sum,  which  amounted  to  2000  ases  for  each 
horse,  was  chargt  d  upon  the  rich  widows  and  or¬ 
phans,  on  the  prin  aple  that,  in  a  military  state,  the 
women  and  childn  n  ought  to  contribute  largely  for 
those  who  fought  Ft  behalf  of  them  and  the  com¬ 
monwealth.8  The  inights  had  a  right  to  distrain 
for  this  money,  if  it  was  not  paid,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  they  had  the  r.ght  to  distrain  for  the  as  eques- 
irc,  and  the  soldiers  ft  r  the  as  militare.10  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Niebuhr.11  that  a  knight’s  monthly  pay, 
if  his  yearly  pension  of  2000  ases  be  divided  by 
twelve,  does  not  come  o  anything  like  an  even  sum; 
but  that,  if  we  have  ret  )urse  to  a  year  of  ten  months, 
which  was  used  in  all  calculations  of  payments  at 
Rome  in  very  remote  times,  a  knight’s  monthly  pay 
will  be  200  ases,  which  was  just  double  the  pay  of  a 
foot  soldier. 

MS  MILITA'RE.  {Vid.  .Erarii.) 

ES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  in 
playing  with  dice,  manibus  coUectum.  Manus  was 
the  throw  in  the  game.  AK  who  threw  certain 
•  umbers  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of  mon¬ 
ey;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  highest 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
as  manuarium ,12 

MS  UXO'RIUM.  (  Vid.  Marriage.) 

•JESC'ULUS,  a  species  of  tree  commonly  rank¬ 
ed  in  the  family  of  oaks.  Martvn13  is  inclined  to 
make  it  the  same  with  what  is  called,  in  some  parts 
of  Eng’and,  the  bay-oak,  and  corresponds  to  the 
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Quercus  latifolia  mas ,  qua  brevi  pediado  esf,  as  de 
scrilied  by  Bauhin.  Fee,  however,1  condemns  this 
opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil,  in  the  passage 
on  which  Martyn  is  commenting,  places  th(  Mscuhn 
and  Quercus  in  opposition  to  each  other,  aa  distinct 
kinds  of  trees.  Martyn  therefore  is  wrong,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  writer,  in  making  the  JEsculus  identical 
with  the  Quercus  latifolia  of  Bauhin,  since  this  last 
is  only  a  variety  of,  and  very  little  distinct  from,  the 
Quercus  arbor.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  asculus  of 
Virgil  was  the  same  with  that  of  Pliny,2  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  determining  its  botam 
cal  character ;  for  the  asculus  of  Pliny  is  well  known 
being  the  fqyog  of  Theophrastus,3  or  our  Quercus 
JEsculus.  Pliny’s  Fagus  is  our  beech,  and  not  an 
oak  ;  and  the  description  which  he  gives  of  the 
tree  shows  this  very  clearly.  On  the  other  hand. 
Theophrastus  ranks  his  <j>yy6g  among  oaks.  Pliny 
thus  places  his  asculus  between  the  quercus,  the 
rol/ur,  the  ilex,  and  the  suber.  Everything  then 
agrees ;  and,  besides,  the  etymology  of  asculus  from 
esca  (“food”),  like  that  of  <pr/yog  from  <f>dyu  (“to 
eat”),  is  not  unreasonable.  But  the  asculus  of  Pliny 
does  not  correspond  to  the  asculus  of  Virgil.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  smallest  kinds  of  oak,  whereas 
the  latter  is  described  by  the  poet  as  “  maxima,”  and 
in  figurative  language  as  touching  the  skies  with  its 
top,  and  reaching  to  Tartarus  with  its  roots.  Pliny, 
too,  considers  the  asculus  as  rare  in  Italy,  whereas 
Horace  speaks  of  wide  groves  of  the  asculus  in 
Daunia.  This  poet,  therefore,  like  Virgil,  takes  the 
term  asculus  in  a  different  sense  from  the  naturalist. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  question  from  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  which  it  is  thus  left,  some  botanists  have 
imagined  that  Virgil  means  the  chestnut,  a  bold  but 
not  very  reasonable  idea. 

ESTIMA'TIO  LITIS.  {Vid.  Judex.) 

ESYMNE'TES.  ( Vid.  AISUMNE'TES. > 

*AftTITES  {uetItt) c),  the  Eagle-stone.  It  is  :he 
same  with  the  y  ruv  tlktuv  of  Theophrastus,  or  the 
Prolific  stone,  of  which  the  ancients  give  such  won 
derful  accounts,  making  it  famous  lor  assisting  in 
delivery,  preventing  abortions,  and  discovering 
thieves !  Pliny4  says  of  it,  “  Est  autem  lapis  isle 
pragnans  intus;  quum  qu  alias,  alio  velut  in  vteio 
sonante  and  Dioscorides5  remarks,  derlryg  IWog 
cif  irepov  eyKvpuv  EiOov  vnapxuv.  Sir  John  Hill* 
says,  that  custom  has  given  the  name  of  Aelites  to 
every  stone  having  a  loose  nucleus  in  it.  Cleave- 
land  observes,  that  the  ancients  gave  it  the  name  of 
Eagle-stone  ( derog ,  “  an  eagle”),  from  an  opinion 
that  this  bird  transports  them  to  its  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  its  eggs.  It  is  an  argillaceous  oxyde 
of  iron.7 

*A'ETOS  {derog).  I.  The  Eagle.  {Vid.  Aquila.) 
II.  A  species  of  Ray  fish,  called  by  Pliny  Aquila , 
and  now  known  as  the  Raja  Aquila,  L.  Oppian 
enumerates  it  among  the  viviparous  fishes.8 

AFFFNES,  AFFI'NITAS,  or  ADFFNES,  A  D- 
FI'NITAF  Affines  are  the  cognati  of  husband 
and  wife ;  and  the  relationship  called  affinitas  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a  lawful  marriage.  There  an 
no  degrees  of  affinitas  corresponding  to  these  of 
cognatio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  affinitas.  The  father  of  a  husband  is 
the  socer  of  the  husband’s  wife,  and  the  father  of  a 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife’s  husband ;  the  term 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband’s  and  wife’s  mothers.  A  son’s  wife  is 
nurus  or  daughter-in-law  to  the  son’s  parents;  a 
wife’s  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the*  wife’s 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  atria;  pater,  mater;  of  the  wife 
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xvii.,  34,  3.)— 3.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  9.)— 4.  <H.  N.,  j.,  4, 1 ;  x<x.,  44,  1 ; 
xxxvi.,  39,  1.) — 5.  (Diosoor.,  v.,  160.) — 3.  (Theop’j  ast  vcpl 
AiO-,  c.  11.) — 7  (Adams.  Apoend.,  s.  y.)— £  (Aliamf,  An  «no 
i.  v.) 
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become  by  the  marriage  respectively  the  socer  mag- 
nus,  proso  irus,  or  socius  magna — socer,  socrus — 
of  the  husband,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner,  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son’s 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronurus 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband  or 
wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage  are  called  privignus 
Mud  privigna  with  respect  to  their  stepfather  or 
stepmother;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children,  the 
stepfather  and  stepmother  are  severally  called 
vltricus  and  noverca.  The  husband’s  brother  be¬ 
comes  levir  with  respect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  glos  (the  Greek  ydAwf).  Marriage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above  mentioned.  A  person  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  such  a  capitis  diminutio  as  to  lose  both  his 
freedom  and  the  civitas,  lost  also  all  his  affines.1 

*AGALL'OCHON  (uyukkoxov),  the  Lignum  Aloes, 
or  Aloexylon  Agallochum,  Lour.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  the  commentators  on  Mesue,  of  Celsius, 
Bergius,  Matthiolus,  Lamarck  and  Sprengel.  Avi¬ 
cenna  and  Abu’  1  Fadli  describe  several  species,  or, 
more  properly,  varieties  of  it.2 

ArA'MiOY  ITAHI  (dyapiov  ypapij).  ( Vid.  Mar¬ 
riage.) 

♦AGA1TIKON  ( uyapiKov ),  the  Boletus  igniarius, 
called  in  English  Touchwood  or  Spunk,  a  fungous 
excrescence,  which  grows  on  the  trunk  of  the  oak 
and  other  trees.  Dioscorides,  Paulus  iEgineta,  and 
other  writers  on  Toxicology,  make  mention  of  a 
black  or  poisonous  Agaric,  which  may  be  decided 
to  have  been  the  Agaricus  Muscarius.  Dr.  Christi- 
son  confirms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  poisonous 
nature.3 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it  was 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also  used 
for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burden,  and  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the  lowest 
menial  duties.4 

*AGASS'EUS  (dyaacrevg),  a  species  of  dog  de¬ 
scribed  by  Oppian.5  It  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
been  either  the  Harrier  or  the  Beagle.  Pennant  is 
in  favour  of  the  latter.6 

AGATHOER'GOI  ( uyaOoepyol ).  T.n  time  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  youths  (Imrelc),  ofi 
whom  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year,  and  were 
employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name  of  dyadoep- 
/ oi ,  in  missions  to  foreign  states.7  It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  uyadoepyol  did 
not  attain  that  rank  merely  by  seniority,  but  were 
selected  from  the  imzelq  by  the  ephors  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  age.8 

AG'ELE  (dyekr)),  an  assembly  of  young  men  in 
Crete,  who  lived  together  from  their  eighteenth  year 
till  the  time  of  their  marriage.  An  ayeky  consisted 
of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens,  who  were 
usually  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  father  of  the 
youth  who  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  the 
u yeky.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person,  called  dyekd- 
ttic,  to  superintend  the  military  and  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  youths  (who  were  called  dyekuaroi), 
to  accompany  them  to  the  chase,  and  to  punish  them 
when  disobedient.  He  was  accountable,  however, 
to  the  state,  which  supported  the  aye aol  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  All  the  members  of  an  dyeky  were 
obliged  to  marry  at  the  same  time.9  In  Sparta  the 
youths  entered  the  dyekai,  usually  called  fiovai,  at 
the  end  of  their  seventh  year. 

AGE'MA  (dyyga  from  ayu),  the  name  of  a  chosen 

1.  (Dig.  38,  tit  10,  s.  4.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  21. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  1. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 
(Liv.,  xliii.,  5. — Plin.,  xxxv.,  11. — Curt.,  viii.,  6. — Hor.,  Senn. 
II.,  viii.,  72. — Pers.,  v.,  76.) — 5.  (Cjmeget.,  473.) — 6.  (British 
Zoology,  vol.  i.,  p.  63.) — 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  67.) — 8.  (Ruhnken  ad 
Tima’  tax  Pi  it  s.  v.) — 9  (Ephorus  ap  Strab.,  x.,  480,  482, 
483  ) 


body  of  troops  in  tne  Macedonian  army,  which  Hsu. 
ally  consisted  of  horsemen.  The  agema  seen  s  tc 
have  varied  in  number ;  sometimes  it  consiste  1  of 
150  men,  at  other  times  of  000,  and  in  later  times  >> 
contained  as  many  as  1000  or  2000  men.1 

*AGE'llATOlN  (dyr/parov),  a  plant,  which  Matthi 
olus  and  Adams  make  to  have  been  the  AchiUcu 
ageralum.  Dodonaeus  and  Sprengel,  however,  at? 
undecided  about  it.  It  would  appear  to  be  the  t  v- 
patorium  of  the  translator  of  Mesue.3 

ATESIPTIOT  Al'KH  ( uyeupyiov  (Ywy),  in  ic 
tion  which  might  be  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts 
by  a  landlord  against  the  farmer  who  had  injured 
his  land  by  neglect,  or  an  improper  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation.3 

AGER  ARCIFI'NIUS.  (Vid.  AgrimensoresA 

AGER  DECUMA'NUS.  (  Vid.  Acraria:  Leges.") 

AGER  LIMITA'TUS.  (  Vid.  Agrimensores.) 

AGER  PUB'LICUS.  (  Vid,  Agrarije  Leges.) 

AGER  RELIGIO'SUS.  (  Vid.  Agrarue  Leges.) 

AGER  SACER.  (Vid.  Agraria:  Leges.) 

AGER  SANCTUS  (regevoc;).  T epevot;  originally 
signified  a  piece  of  ground,  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  particular  chief  or  hero.4  In  the  Ho¬ 
meric  times,  the  kings  of  the  Greek  states  seem  to 
have  been  principally  supported  by  the  produce  of 
these  demesnes.  The  word  was  afterward  applied  to 
land  dedicated  to  a  divinity.  In  Attica,  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  sacred 
lands  ( regevy ),  which  were  let  out  by  the  state  to 
farm;  and  the  income  arising  from  them  was  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the 
maintenance  of  public  worship.6 

According  to  Dionysius,6  land  was  set  apart  at 
Rome  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  temples.  The  property  belonging  to  the 
temples  increased  considerably  in  later  times,  es¬ 
pecially  under  the  emperors.7 

Lands  dedicated  to  the  gods  were  also  caliea 
Agri  consecrati.  Houses,  also,  were  consecrated ;  as, 
for  instance,  Cicero’s,  by  Clodius.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Lex  Papiria,  no  land  or  houses  could  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  gods  without  the  consent  of  the  plebs.* 
The  time  when  this  law  was  passed  is  uncertain; 
but  it  was  probably  brought  forward  about  B.C.  305, 
if  Livy9  alludes  to  the  same  law. 

A  *ER  VECTIGA'LIS.  (Vid,  Agrarjje  Leges.) 

AGE'TORIA  ( ayyropia ).  (Vid.  CAIINEIA.) 

AGGER  (xdga),  from  ad  and  gero,  was  used  in 
general  for  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind.  It  was 
more  particularly  applied  to  a  mound,  usually  com¬ 
posed  of  earth,  which  was  raised  round  a  besieged 
town,  and  was  gradually  increased  in  breadth  and 
height  till  it  equalled  or  overtopped  the  walls.10  At 
the  siege  of  Avaricum,  Caesar  raised  in  25  days  an 
agger  330  feet  broad  and  80  feet  high.11  The  agger 
was  sometimes  made  not  only  of  earth,  but  of  wood, 
hurdles,  &c. ;  whence  we  read  of  the  agger  being 
set  on  fire.12  The  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  surrounding  a  Roman  encampment, 
composed  of  the  earth  dug  from  the  ditch  (fossa), 
which  was  usually  9  feet  broad  and  7  feet  deep ;  but, 
if  any  attack  was  apprehended,  the  depth  was  in¬ 
creased  to  12  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  13  feet.  Sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  were  usually  fixed  upon  the  agger, 
which  was  then  called  vallum.  When  both  words 
are  used  (as  in  Caesar,  agger  ac  vallum13),  the  agger 
means  the  mound  of  earth,  and  the  vallum  the  sharp 
stakes,  &c.,  wrhich  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

AGITATO'RES.  (Vid.  Circus.) 

1.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xix.,  27,  28. — Liv.,  xxxvii.,  40  ;  xlii.,  51,  58  — 

Curt.,  iv.,  13.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  58.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)— 

3.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  336. — Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  532.)— 

4.  (Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  194  ;  ix.,  578  ;  xiii.,  313.) — 5  (Xen.,  Vectig., 

iv.,  19. — Didymus  ap.  Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v.  ’A  ri  Micrdio/jrfnvv- — 

Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  transl.) — 6.  (ii.,  7.) 

— 7.  (Vid.  Suet.,  Oct.,  31. — Tac.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 8.  (Cic.,  pr« 

Dom.,  c.  49,  seq.) — 9.  (ix.,  46.) — 10.  (I.iv.,  v.,  7.) — 11  (Bell 

Gall.,  vii.,  24.) — 12.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  23. — C;ps.,  Bell.  Gall.,  vii  ,  24 

— Id.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  14,  seq.) — 13  (Bell.  Gall.,  vii.,  72  ) 


AGNUS. 


AGONES. 


AGMEN  ( agnien  proprie  dicilur,  cum  exerdtus  tier 
facit,  ab  agendo,  id  est,  eundo  vocatus1),  the  marching 
jrder  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to  Polybius,3 
the  Roman  armies  commonly  marched  in  his  time  in 
the  following  manner :  “  In  the  van  are  usually  pla¬ 
ced  the  extraordinaries  (kniXeKTOi,  extr aor dinar ii) ; 
and  after  these  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which 
is  followed  by  the  baggage  of  both  these  bodies. 
Next  to  these  marches  the  first  of  the  Roman  le¬ 
gions,  with  its  baggage  also  behind  it.  The  second 
legion  follows,  having  behind  it,  likewise,  both  its 
own  baggage  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are 
in  the  rear ;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  closed 
with  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  cavalry 
marches  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  the  respective 
bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and  sometimes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  beasts  that  are  loaded  with  the  bag¬ 
gage,  keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  cov¬ 
ering  them  from  insult.  When  any  attack  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordina¬ 
ries  of  the  allies,  instead  of  leading  the  van,  are 
posted  in  the  rear ;  in  all  the  other  parts  the  dispo¬ 
sition  remains  the  same.  Of  the  two  legions,  and 
the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  those  that  are  on  one 
day  foremost  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank 
alternately,  all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  in  their  turn  of  arriving  first  at  water  and 
at  forage.  There  is  also  another  disposition  which 
is  used  when  any  immediate  danger  threatens,  and 
the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country.  At 
such  times,  the  hastati,  the  principes,  and  the  triarii 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the 
other,  with  the  baggage  of  the  hastati  in  the  front. 
Behind  the  hastati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the 
prin  fipes,  who  are  followed  likewise  by  that  of  the 
triadi;  so  that  the  baggage  of  the  several  bodies 
is  placed  in  alternate  order.  The  march  being 
thus  disposed,  the  troops,  as  soon  as  any  attack  is 
le,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  ad¬ 
vance  forward  from  the  baggage  towards  that  side 
itpon  which  the  enemy  appears ;  and  thus,  in  a  mo- 
lient  of  time,  and  by  one  single  movement,  the 
vhole  army  is  formed  at  once  in  order  of  battle, 
except  only  that  the  hastati  are  perhaps  obliged  to 
make  an  evolution ;  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  also, 
with  all  those  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being 
now  thrown  into  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  them  from  danger  ” — (Hampton’s  transla¬ 
tion.)  An  account  of  the  marching  order  of  a  Ro¬ 
man  army  is  also  given  by  Caesar,3  Josephus,4 *  and 
Vegetius.® 

The  form  of  the  army  on  march  differed,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  circumstances,  and  the  nature  ol 
the  ground.  An  agmen  pilatum  was  an  army  in 
close  array,  quod  sine  jumentis  incedit,  sed  inter  se 
densum  est,  quo  facilius  per  iniquiora  loca  transmitta- 
tur  *  The  agmen  quadratum  was  the  army  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  the  baggage  in  the 
middle.’ 

The  fonn  of  the  Grecian  army  on  march  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon  is  described  in  the  Anabasis .* 
It  appears  that,  during  a  march  in  the  daytime,  ei¬ 
ther  the  cavalry  or  tne  heavy-armed,  or  the  tar- 
geteers,  marched  in  the  van,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground;  but  that  in  the  nighttime  the 
slowest  troops  always  marched  first,  by  which  plan 
tie  army  was  less  likely  to  be  separated,  and  the 
s  'ldiers  had  fewer  opportunities  of  leaving  the  ranks 
» ithout  discovery. 

AGNA'TI.  (Vid.  Co oNati.) 

AGNO'MEN.  (  Vid.  Cognomen.) 

♦AGNUS  (ayvog).  All  are  agreed,  as  Schneider 


1.  (faidor.,  ix.,  3.) — 2.  (vi.,  40  ' — 3  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  17, 19.) — 

4.  {Bell.  Jud.,  iii.,  6,  )  2.) — 5  (iii  ,  6;  —  6.  (Scrv  in  Virg., 

Mb-,  xii.,  12l. — Compare  Virg.,  jEn.,  ii.,  450  ;  v  3  8.) — 7. 

(lav.,  xxxi ,  37  ;  xxxix.,  30. — Ilirt.,  Bell.  Gall.,  viii.,  8  -  Tibull 

i*  .  1,  l©i.-~rac.,  Ann.,  i  51.)  -8.  (vii.,  3.  $  37,  sea.’ 


remarks,  that  this  is  the  Vitex  mis  castus,  1*  m 
Chaste-tree.  Galen  makes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Avyog.  The  latter  occurs  in  the  Odyssey  of  Ho¬ 
mer,1  and  also  in  the  Iliad,3  and  may  there  mean 
any  flexible  twig.3 

AGONA'LIA,  AGO'NIA,4  or  AGO'NIUM,1 
a  Roman  festival,  instituted  by  Numa  Pom  pi)  i  us 
in  honour  of  Janus,6  and  celebrated  on  the  9th  of 
January,  the  20th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  Dect  m- 
ber.  The  morning  of  these  festivals,  or,  at  least, 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  December,  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  dies  nefastus.  The  etymology  of  this  name 
was  differently  explained  by  the  ancients  •  some 
derived  it  from  Agonius ,  a  surname  of  Janus;  some 
from  the  word  agone,  because  the  attendant,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  sacrifice  the  victim,  could  not  do  so 
till  he  had  asked  the  rex  sacrificulus,  Agone ?  and 
others  from  agonia,  because  the  victims  were  for¬ 
merly  called  by  that  name.7  The  Circus  Agonalis , 
built  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  during  the  ago- 
nalia. 

ArGNES  uTifir/roi  sal  nur/roi.  All  causes  in 
the  Athenian  courts  were  distinguished  into  two 
classes :  ayuveg  anpriToi,  suits  not  to  be  assessed,  in 
which  the  fine  or  other  penalty  was  determined  by 
the  laws ;  and  ayuveg  ripqroi,  suits  to  be  assessed, 
in  which  the  penalty  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  judges. 
When  the  judges  had  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiff,  they  next  had  to  determine,  provi¬ 
ded  that  the  suit  was  an  uyuv  Tipr\rbg,  what  fine  or 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant 
( nadeiv  fj  anorioai)  *  The  plaintiff  generally  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pleadings  the  punishment  which  he 
considered  the  defendant  deserved  ( ripdadai ) ;  and 
the  defendant  was  allowed  to  make  a  counter-as¬ 
sessment  ( uvTiTipdodat ,  or  vnonpucsdai),  and  to  ar¬ 
gue  before  the  judges  why  the  assessment  of  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  changed  or  mitigated.9  In 
certain  causes,  which  were  determined  by  the  laws, 
any  of  the  judges  was  allowed  to  propose  an  addi¬ 
tional  assessment  (npocriprj/Lia) ;  the  amount  of 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  usually  fixed 
by  the  laws.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  of  theft,  the 
additional  penalty  was  fixed  at  five  days’  and 
nights’  imprisonment.  Demosthenes10  quotes  the 
law :  A  edeaOai  6’  kv  rrj  nodoicuKq  rov  nod  a  nevff 
rjpepag  sal  vvurag  iaag,  euv  npooTipr/aij  i)  r/'kiaia, 
npooTipaoOai  6e  rov  ftovAopevov,  brav  nepl  rov  m- 
fir/parog  y.  In  this  passage  we  perceive  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  active  npoaripqv,  which  is  used 
of  the  assessment  of  the  Heliaea  (the  court),  and 
the  middle  npooripaodai,  which  means  the  assess¬ 
ment  proposed  by  one  of  the  judges.  In  the  same 
manner,  npav  is  used  of  the  assessment  made  by 
the  court,  and  ripdodat  of  that  proposed  by  the 
plaintiff.11 

According  to  some  -writers,  the  penalty  was  fixed 
in  all  private  causes  by  the  laws,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  a’uciag  oiki)  ;13  and  if  not  absolutely,  it 
was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  received.  Thus,  in  the  action  for  inju¬ 
ry  (Blubr/g  6'utr)),  if  the  injury  had  been  done  unin¬ 
tentionally,  the  single,  and  if  intentionally,  the  dou¬ 
ble  assessment  was  to  be  made.13  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  penalties  which  had  not  the  character  ol 
compensation  were  fixed  absolutely;  as,  lor  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  libellous  words  ( KaKTjyopia ), 
at  500  drachmas;14  and  in  the  action  for  non-rn- 


1.  (ix.,  427.) — 2.  (xi.,  105.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  134--The-> 
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p.  794  ;  in  Theocrit.,  1332,  1343  ;  in  Neier.,  1347.)— 12.  (Bar- 
pocrat.,  s.  v. —  Ulpian,  in  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  523.)— 13.  (D* 
mosth.  ir.  Mid.  p.  528  ) — 14.  (Isocr.  in  I.och.,  p.  398.) 
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pearance  of  a  witness  (ksLTropapTvp'iov  dUy),  at  1000 
drachmas.1 

AGONOTH'ETAI  ( dyuvodsTai )  were  persons,  in 
the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes  and  ad¬ 
judged  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally,  the 
person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered  the 
prize  was  the  dyuvoOerrig,  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  instituted 
by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the  great  pub¬ 
lic  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian,  &e.,  the 
dyuvoderai  were  either  the  representatives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  states,  as  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian 
games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in  whose 
country  the  games  were  celebrated.  During  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleans  were  the  dyuvoderai  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am¬ 
phictyons  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemean  games.  The  dyuvoderai  were  also  called 
aicv/xvrjrcu,  uyojvdpxm,  uyuvod'ucai,  udkoderai,  pa6- 
iSovxoi  or  6a66ov6poi  (from  the  staff  they  carried 
as  an  emblem  of  authority),  (3pa6eZg .  PpabevraL 

AG'ORA  ( ayopu )  properly  means  an  assembly  of 
any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer  for 
the  general  assembly  of  the  people.  The  dyopu 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since  the 
barbarity  and  uncivilized  condition  of  the  Cyclopes 
is  characterized  by  their  wanting  such  an  assem¬ 
bly.*  The  ayopa,  though  usually  convoked  by  the 
king,  as,  for  instance,  by  Telemachus  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  his  father,3  appears  to  have  been  also 
summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished  chief¬ 
tain,  as,  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy.4 
The  king  occupied  the  most  important  seat  in  these 
assemblies,  and  near  him  sat  the  nobles,  while  the 
people  sat  or  stood  in  a  circle  around  them.  The 
power  and  rights  of  the  people  in  these  assemblies 
nave  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Platner, 
Tittmann,  and  more  recently  Nitzsch,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Odyssey,  maintain  that  the  people 
were  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ;  while  Heeren* 
and  Muller6  think  “  that  the  nobles  were  the  only 
persons  who  proposed  measures,  deliberated,  and 
voted,  and  that  the  people  were  only  present  to  hear 
the  debate,  and  to  express  their  feeling  as  a  body ; 
vhich  expressions  might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince 
of  a  mild  disposition.”  The  latter  view  of  the 
question  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  no  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  Odyssey  is  any  one  of  the  people  repre¬ 
sented  as  taking  part  in  the  discussion;  while,  in 
the  Iliad,  Ulysses  inflicts  personal  chastisement 
upon  Thersites  for  presuming  to  attack  the  nobles 
in  the  uyopd.7  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  together  to  hear  what  had  been  already 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which  is 
called  (3ovkr/°  and  douicog,9  and  sometimes  even 
ayopu.10 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  E/adr/aia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  alia.  The  term  uyopd  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylse  and  demi.11 
In  Crete  the  original  name  uyopd  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assemblies  till  a  late  pe¬ 
riod.1* 

The  name  ayopu  was  early  transferred  from  the 
assembly  itself  to  the  place  in  which  the  assembly 
was  held ;  and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  where  goods  of  all  descriptions  were 
bought  and  sold.  The  expression  uyopa  nkr/dovaa, 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  sub  K^ryrrjpe;. — Bdekh,  Public  Eoon.,  ii.,  p.  97, 
100.— Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  180,  725.)— 2.  (Od.,  ix.,  112.)— 3. 
'Od.,  ii.,  5-8.)— 4.  (II.,  i.,  54.)— 5.  (Polit.  Antiq.,  t>  56.)— 6. 
Dorians,  ii.,  6.)— 7.  (II  ,  ii.,  211,  277.)-B.  (II.,  ii.,  53  ;  vi.,  113  ; 
ilpovrts  fiouXtvral.) — 9  (Od.,  ii.,  26.) — 10.  (II.,  ix.,  11,  33. — 
Od.,  ix.,  1 12  ;  dyopcii  Bovi.rj(f)Spot.) — 11.  (ASsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  c.  12, 
p.  376. — Schumann,  De  Comitiis  Athen.,  p.  27. — Bockh,  Corp. 
Tnscnp.,  i.,  p.  135.) — 12.  IBekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i.,  *  210.) 
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“  full  market,”  was  used  to  signify  the  time  ftora 
morning  to  noon,  that  is,  from  about  nine  to  twelve 
o’clock. 


AGORAN'OMI  (uyopavopoi)  were  public  func- 
tionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose  du¬ 
ties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of  the 
Roman  aediles.  At  Athens  their  num!  ier  was  ten, 
five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  and  noi 
twenty,  as  Meier  erroneously  states,  misled  by  a 
false  reading  in  Harpocration.  They  were  chosen  by 
lot.1  Under  the  Roman  empire,  the  agoranomi  were 
called  koyiarai. *  They  corresponded  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  to  the  curatores  civitatis  or  reipublicce.3 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  com,  which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  airopvkaKeg*  They  regulated  the  price  and 
quantity  of  all  things  which  were  brought  into  the 
market,  and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of 
cheating,  especially  bv  false  weights  and  measures. 
They  had,  in  general,  the  power  of  punishing  all 
infraction  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  market,  by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens, 
and  personal  chastisement  upon  foreigners  and 
slaves,  for  which  purpose  they  usually  carried  a 
whip.*  They  had  the  care  of  all  the  temples  and 
fountains  in  the  market-place,6  and  received  the 
tax  (Zevikov  rikog)  which  foreigners  and  aliens 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  exposing 
their  goods  for  sale  in  the  market.  The  public 
prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their  regulations.7 

AGRA'NIA  ( dypavia ),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus,  who  had  been  afflicted  wdth  madness. 

ArPA4>'IOY  rPA4>H  ( dypaip'iov  ypapy).  The  names 
of  all  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any  sum  of 
money  to  the  state  ( ol  r<p  6y pooitp  ’ocpelkovreg)  were 
registered  by  the  practores  (n punropeg)  upon  tablets 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on 
the  Acropolis  ;8  and  hence  the  expression  of  being 
registered  on  the  Acropolis  (byyeypa/ipevog  kv  ’Anpo- 
Trokei)  always  means  indebted  to  the  state.9  If 
the  name  of  an  individual  was  improperly  erased, 
he  was  subject  to  the  action  for  non-registration 
( dypacpiov  ypatpy),  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae ;  but  if  an  individual  was  not 
registered,  he  could  only  be  proceeded  against  by 
hdeif-ig,  and  was  not  liable  to  the  dypap'cov  ypa<p7j.ia 
Hesychius,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 
Hemsterhuys  and  Wesseling,  appears  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  uypapiov  ypcupy  could 
be  instituted  against  debtors  who  had  not  been  re¬ 
gistered.11 

AIT'A^OI  NO'MOI.  (Vid.  NOMOI.) 

ArP'A4>OY  META'AAOY  ITA4>H  {dypdipov  perdk- 
kov  ypapy)  was  an  action  brought  before  the  thes- 
mothetae  at  Athens,  against  an  individual  who 
worked  a  mine  without  having  previously  register¬ 
ed  it.  The  state  required  that  all  mines  should  be 
registered,  because  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  their 
produce  was  payable  to  the  public  treasury/* 

AGRA'RI^E  LEGES.  “  It  is  not  exactly  true 
that  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the  earliert 
that  was  so  called :  every  law  by  which  the  com¬ 
monwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land  bore  that 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  c.  29,  p.  735. — Aristoph.,  Acham., 
689.) — 2.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  658 ;  dyopavdpovs,  oi)j 
vvv  Xoyinras  Ka\ovpcv :  Muller,  ASjinetica,  p.  138.) — 3.  (Cod. 
i.,  tit.  54,  s.  3.) — 4.  (Lysias,  Kara  tuv  Titoit.,  c.  6,  p  722.) — 5. 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  688.) — 6.  (Plato,  Legg.,  vi.,  10.) 
— 7.  (Justin,  xxi.,  5. — Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  89-92. — Petitus, 
Leg.  Att.,  v.,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  p.  495.) — 8.  (Demosth.  in  Aristog.,  j , 
c.  15,  p.  791. — Harpocr.  et  Suid.,  sub  ipcvdcyypaQfi.) — 9.  (De¬ 
mosth.  in  Theocr.,  c.  13,  p.  1337.) — 10.  (Demosth.  in  Theocr  . 
c.  13,  p.  1338.) — 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  353,  354.—  BSrkh, 
Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  118-122,  transl.) — 12.  .Bockh. 
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an  rue  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the  domain 
jf  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the  common¬ 
alty,  ana  those  by  which  colonies  were  planted. 
Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law  whereby  the 
state  exercised  its  ownership  in  removing  the  old 
possessors  from  a  part  of  its  domain,  and  making 
over  its  right  of  property  therein,  such  a  law  exist¬ 
ed  among  those  of  Servius  Tullius.”1 

The  history  of  the  enactments  called  agrarian 
laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  correct  sense, 
or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained 
in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law  must  be  as¬ 
certained  from  its  provisions.  But  all  these  nu¬ 
merous  enactments  had  reference  to  the  public  land  ; 
and  a  great  majority  of  them  were  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  conquered 
districts,  and  assigning  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
in  such  lands.  The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
these  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
have  formed  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land,  as 
recognised  by  Roman  law.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  state,  though,  if  a  complete 
history  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  conception 
of  the  real  character  of  property  in  land,  as  recog¬ 
nised  by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  enlarged  and 
more  precise.  But  the  system  of  Roman  law,  as  it 
existed  under  the  emperors,  contained  both  the 
teims  and  the  notions  which  belonged  to  those  early 
ages,  of  which  they  are  the  most  faithful  historical 
monuments.  In  an  inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we 
may  begin  at  any  point  in  the  historical  series 
wl:  ich  is  definite,  and  we  may  ascend  from  known 
and  intelligible  notions  which  belong  to  a  later  age, 
towards  their  historical  origin,  though  we  may 
never  be  able  to  reach  it. 

Gains,3  who  probably  wrote  under  the  Antonines, 
made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman  land ;  that 
which  was  divini  juris,  and  that  which  was  humani 
juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris  was  either 
sacer  or  religiosus.3  Land  which  was  sacer  was 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi ;  land  which  was 
religiosus  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes.  Land  was 
made  sacer  by  a  lex  or  senatus  consultum ;  and,  as 
the  context  shows,  such  land  was  land  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  state  ( populus  Romanus).  An  in¬ 
dividual  could  make  a  portion  of  his  own  land 
religiosus  by  the  interment  in  it  of  one  of  his 
family :  but  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  land  in 
the  provinces  could  not  thus  be  made  religiosus; 
and  the  reason  given  is  this,  that  the  ownership  or 
property  in  provincial  lands  is  either  in  the  state 
{pop.  Rom.)  or  in  the  Caesar,  and  that  individuals 
had  only  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it  {pos¬ 
sessio  et  usus  fruct/us).  Provincial  lands  were  either 
stipendiaria  or  trilnUaria  :  the  stipendiaria  were  in 
those  provinces  which  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Roman  state ;  the  tribntaria  were  in  those  prov¬ 
inces  which  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Caesar.  Land  which  was  humani  juris  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  public  and  private :  the  former  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  latter  to  individuals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  from  the  legal  form  ob¬ 
served  in  making  land  sacer,  that  it  thereby  ceased 
to  be  publicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicus,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr* 
has  stated  that  “  all  Roman  land  was  either  the 
property  of  the  state  (common  land,  domain)  or 
nrivate  property — aut  publicus  aul  privatus  and 
lie  adds  that  “  the  landed  property  of  the  state  was 
either  consecrated  tc  the  gods  {sacer),  or  allotted  to 
men  to  reap  its  fruits  { profanus ,  humani  jmis).n 
Viebuhr  then  refers  to  the  view  of  Gaius,  who 
makes  'he  latter  the  primary  division ;  but  he  relies 

!  (Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  129,  transl.)  —2.  (ii.,  2,  seqq.) 
-!  (Compare  Fro* tinus,  de  P  ?  Asp-aria,  xiii.)-  4.  (Appendix, 


on  the  authority  of  Frontinus,  supported  oy  Livy,4 
as  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  divisic  n. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  on  comparing  two  passa¬ 
ges  in  Frontinus  {De  Re  Agrana ,  xi.,  xiii.),  that 
Niebuhr  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
who  clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.  Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  ./i 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  * 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  provim  e  if 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy,  also,  certainly  does  not  prove 
Niebuhr’s  assertion.  The  form  of  dedition  in  Livy' 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property  called 
public  land  must  be  referred  to  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Roman  state,  it  appears  from  Gaius  that  under 
the  emperors  there  was  still  land  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was  not  in 
the  individuals  who  possessed  and  enjoyed  it,  but  in 
the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Ca?sar.  This  posses¬ 
sion  and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him  from 
ownership  {dominium).  The  term  possessio  frequently 
occurs  in  tnose  jurists  from  whom  the  Digest  was 
compbed  ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they  are  known 
to  us,  it  applies  only  to  private  land,  and  the  ager 
publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever  noticed  by  them. 
Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used  in  the  "Digest, 
means  the  occupation  of  private  land  by  one  who 
has  no  kind  of  right  to  it;  and  this  possessio  was 
protected  by  the  praetor’s  interdict,  even  when  it 
was  without  bona  jides  or  justa  causa :  but  the  term 
Possessio  in  the  Roman  historians — Livy,  for  in¬ 
stance — signifies  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
public  land ;  and  the  true  notion  of  this,  the  original 
possessio,  contains  the  whole  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  agrarian  laws.  For  this  solution  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Savigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  possessio,  that  which  has  pri¬ 
vate  land  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by  Savigny 
(the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  toe 
strong)  to  have  arisen  from  the  first  kind  of  pos- 
sessio:  and  thus  it  might  readily  be  supposed  that 
the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as  applied  to  the 
occupation  of  private  land,  would  throw  some  light 
on  the  nature  of  that  original  possessio  out  of  which 
it  grew.  In  the  imperial  period,  public  land  had 
almost  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  but 
the  subject  of  possession  in  private  lands  had  be¬ 
come  a  well-understood  branch  of  Roman  jaw. 
The  remarks  in  the  three  following  paragraphs  are 
from  Savignv’s  valuable  work,  Das  Recht  des  Be- 
sitzes.3 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  publicus  and  ager  privatus :  in  the  latter 
alone  private  property  existed.  But,  conformably 
to  the  old  constitution^  the  greater  part  of  the  ager 
publicus  was  given  over  to  individual  citizens  to 
occupy  and  enjoy;  yet  the  state  had  the  right  of  re¬ 
suming  the  possession  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  legal  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually  exist¬ 
ed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  possession  of  an  individual  in  private 
land  was  the  form  which  protected  the  possessor 
of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are  solved  at  the 
same  time  :  an  historical  origin  is  discovered  for 
possession  in  private  land,  and  a  legal  form  for  the 
protection  of  possession  in  public  land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole  facts  otherwise  incapable  of 
such  connexion,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known  facts 
in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  involving  any 
independent  assumption.  Bat  there  is  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  the  hypothesis. 

1.  (viri.,  14.)— 9  (i..  3S.)— 3.  (5th  edit-,  p.  172.) 
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2.  The  words  possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
(he  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very  different 
ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands ;  that  is,  the  notion  of  a  right  to 
occupy  and  enjoy  public  land  was  in  the  early  ages 
ol  the  Republic  distinguished  from  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  it.  Nothing  was  so  natural  as  to  apply 
this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  possession  of 
private  land  as  distinct  from  the  ownership ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  same  technical  terms  were  applied 
‘o  the  possession  of  private  land.  Various  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  word  possessio,  with  reference  to  pri¬ 
vate  land,  appear  in  the  Roman  law,  in  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  the  praetorian  heres  and  others.  But 
all  the  uses  of  the  word  possessio,  as  applied  to  ager 
privatus,  however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects, 
agreed  in  this :  they  denoted  an  actual  exclusive 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  without  the  strict 
Roman  (Guiritarian)  ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  originally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  object  of  the  right.  Thus  ager  signified 
a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of  Guiritarian 
ownership ;  possessio,  a  piece  of  land,  in  which  a  man 
had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred  by  mancipatio, 
or  land  which  from  its  nature  could  not  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Guiritarian  ownership,  as  provincial  lands 
and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Possessio  accordingly 
implies  urns ;  ager  implies  proprielas  or  ownership. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  ager  and  possessio  is 
from  a  jurist  of  the  imperial  times,  quoted  by  Sa- 
vigny but  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  not  on  that  account  the  less.  The  ager 
publicus,  and  all  the  old  notions  attached  to  it,  as 
already  observed,  hardly  occur  in  the  extant  Roman 
mrists ;  but  the  name  possessio,  as  applied  to  pri¬ 
vate  land,  and  the  legal  notions  attached  to  it,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  form  of  the  interdict 
— uti  possidetis — as  it  appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this: 
Uti  eas  <e<fes...possidetis...vim  fieri  veto.  But  the 
original  form  of  the  interdict  was:  Uti  nunc  possi¬ 
detis  eura  fundum,  &c.  (Festus  in  Possessio ) ;  the 
word  fundus,  for  which  aedes  was  afterward  substi¬ 
tuted,  appears  to  indicate  an  original  connexion 
between  the  interdict  and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con¬ 
quest,  and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  populus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
~n joyed  by  the  members  cf  that  body,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
clear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally 
occupied.  The  following  passage  from  Appian2 
appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of  the  matter, 
and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  such  facts 
as  are  otherwise  known  :  “  The  Romans,”  he  says, 
“  when  they  conquered  any  part  of  Italy,  seized  a 
portion  of  the  lands,  and  either  built  cities  in  them, 
or  sent  Roman  colonists  to  settle  in  the  cities  which 
already  existed.  Such  cities  were  considered  as 
garrison  places.  As  to  the  land  thus  acquired  from 
time  to  time,  they  either  divided  the  cultivated  part 
among  the  colonists,  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm. 
As  to  the  land  which  had  fallen  out  of  cultivation 
:n  consequence  of  war,  anl  which,  indeed,  was  the 
laiger  part,  having  no  time  to  allot  it,  they  gave 
public  notice  that  any  one  who  chose  might  in  the 
mean  time  cultivate  this  land,  on  payment  of  part 
of  the  yearly  produce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
oliveyards  and  vineyards.  A  rate  was  also  fixed 
to  be  "paid  by  those  who  pastured  cattle  on  this  un¬ 
divided  land,  both  for  the  larsrer  and  smaller  ani¬ 


mals.  The  rich  occupied  the  great  x  part  A  this 
undivided  land,  and  at  length,  fee  ing  confident 
that  they  should  never  be  deprived  of  it,  and  getting 
hold  of  such  portions  as  bordered  or  their  shares, 
and  also  of  the  smaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  by  purchase  and  others  by  force, 
they  became  the  cultivators  of  extensive  districts 
instead  of  mere  farms.  And,  in  order  that  their 
cultivators  and  shepherds  might  be  free  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  they  employed  slaves  instead  of  free* 
men  ;  and  they  derived  great  profit  from  their  rapid 
increase,  which  was  favoured  by  tire  immunity  of 
the  slaves  from  military  service.  In  this  way  the 
great  became  very  rich,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
all  through  the  country.  But  this  system  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poverty,  taxes,  and  military  service ;  and  when¬ 
ever  they  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
nothing  to  do,  the  land  being  occupied  by  the  rich, 
who  also  employed  slaves  instead  of  freemen.” 
This  passage,  though  it  appears  to  contain  much 
historical  truth,  leaves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  mode  of  occupation  unsettled  ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  there  were  not  some  rules 
prescribed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
land  more  precise  than  sucli  a  permission  or  invita¬ 
tion  for  a  general  scramble.  It  must,  indeed,  have 
happened  occasionally,  particularly  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic,  that  public  land  was  occupied, 
or  squatted  on  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by 
soldiers  or  other  adventurers. 

But,  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these 
lands  were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in 
possession,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the 
praetor’s  interdict.  The  patron  who  permitted  his 
client  to  occupy  any  part  of  his  possessions  as  ten¬ 
ant  at  will  ( precario ),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure 
by  the  inter  dictum  de  precario;  for  the  client  did  not 
obtain  a  possession  by  such  permission  jf  his  pa¬ 
tron.  The  patron  would,  of  course,  hav  Te  same 
remedy  against  a  trespasser.  But  any  individual, 
however  humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also 
protected  in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich-, 
and  it  was  “  one  of  the  grievances  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  ail  the  pa.  s  of 
their  age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against 
the  enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted 
his  small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children.”  — 
(Nieb.)  The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occu¬ 
pation  or  possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could 
sell  it,  and  thus  convert  public  into  private  land. 
A  remarkable  passage  in  Orosius1  shows  that  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  which  had  been  given  to  certain  religious 
corporations  to  possess,  were  sold  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  selling 
of  that  land  which  was  possessed ,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  possession  having  been  a  grant  or 
public  act,  are  both  contained  in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos¬ 
sessors  were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  occupatorii;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  cmicessi.  Public  land  which  became  private 
by  sale  was  called  quccstorius;  that  which  i«  often 
spoken  of  as  assigned  ( assignatus )  was  marked  out 
and  divided  ( Tmitatus )  among  all  the  plebeians  in 
equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  ownership, 
or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were  sent  out 
as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted  to  the 
colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name  ager  publicus 
was  given  to  public  lands  which  were  acquired 
even  after  the  pfebs  had  become  one  of  the  estates  in 
the  Roman  Constitution,  though  the  name  publicus, 
in  its  original  sense,  could  no  longer  be  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  public  lands.  It  should  be  observ¬ 
ed,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  plebs,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  the  pecu’lar  piivi- 
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egt  ol  the  patricians,  as  before  the  establishment 
jf  t  .ie  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in 
whir)  public  lands  were  enjoyed  by  the  populus: 
the  a  aSignment,  tha  is,  the  grant  by  the  state  of  the 
own*  rship  of  public  land  in  fixed  shares,  was  the 
privilege  of  the  plebs.  In  the  early  ages,  when  the 
popi  lus  was  the  state,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
Was  any  assignment  of  public  lands  among  them, 
tho  tgh  it  may  be  assumed  that  public  lands  would 
occasionally  be  sold-,  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of 
public  land  was  that  of  possessio,  subject,  as  ai¬ 
rs  ady  observed,  to  an  annual  payment  to  the  state. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient  possessio, 
which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its  origin  in 
anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state,  was  a 
good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as  the  an¬ 
nual  payments  were  made.  At  any  rate,  the  plebs 
had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  possessions.  But 
with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a  separate  es¬ 
tate,  and  the  constant  acquisition  of  new  lands  by 
conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as  good 
a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly-conquered  lands,  as 
the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  those 
lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest  before 
the  plebs  had  become  an  estate.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  what  part  of  newly-conquered  lands  (arable 
and  vineyards)  should  remain  public,  and  what  part 
should  be  assigned  to  the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr 
says,  “  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  was  done  after 
the  completion  of  every  conquest,”  ought  to  have 
been  an  effectual  way  of  settling  all  disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  patricians  and  plebs  as  to  the  possessions 
of  the  former ;  for  such  an  appropriation,  if  it  were 
actually  made,  could  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  the  patricians  were  to  have  as  good  title  to  pos¬ 
sess  their  share  as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of 
their  assigned  portions.  The  plebs,  at  least,  could 
never  fairly  claim  an  assignment  of  public  land, 
appropriated  to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they 
received  the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  But  the  fact  is,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  possessed  large  tracts  of 
public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to  time 
claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of  them. 
In  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  many  difficult  ques¬ 
tions  might  arise ;  and  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might  in  some 
cases  be  as  unjust  and  ill-founded  as  the  conduct 
of  the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex¬ 
tending  their  possessions.  It  is  also  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  owing  to  sales  of 
ossessions,  familv  settlements,  and  other  causes, 
oundaries  had  often  become  so  confused  that  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian 
law  was  impossible;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which 
A  ppian1  particularly  mentions. 

Pasture-lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the  subject  of 
assignment,  and  were  probably  possessed  by  the  pa¬ 
tricians  and  the  plebs  indifferently. 

The  property  of  the  Roman  people  consisted  of 
many  things  besides  land.  The  conquest  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory,  unless  special  terms  were  granted  to  the  con¬ 
quered,  seems  to  have  implied  the  acquisition  by  the 
Roman  state  of  the  conquered  territory  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Thus  no';  only  would  land  be  acquired, 
which  was  available  for  com,  vineyards,  and  pas¬ 
ture,  but  mines,  roads,  rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  tolls  and  duties.  If  a  Roman  colony 
was  sent  out  to  occupy  a  conquered  territory  or 
town,  a  part  of  the  conquered  lands  was  assigned 
to  the  colonists  in  complete  ownership.  ( Vid.  Co- 
lonia.)  The  remainder,  it  appears,  was  left  or  re¬ 
stored  to  the  inhabitants.  Not  that  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  had  the  property  in  the  land  as 


they  had  before;  but  it  appears  that  they  were  sat> 
ject  to  a  tax,  the  produce  of  which  belonged  tc  the 
Roman  people.  Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Roman  state  might  at  any  time  resume  such  re¬ 
stored  lands ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  right  of  resumption 
was  involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands 
were  held;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption 
of  such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered  ..ate. 
Private  persons,  who  were  permitted  to  retain  theii 
lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax,  were  not  the 
possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws  applied.  In 
many  cases,  large  tracts  of  land  were  absolutely 
seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in  battle  or 
been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts,  either  not 
cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  state.  Such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  could  become  the  subject  of  possessio; 
and  the  possessor  would  in  all  cases,  ana  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  he  obtained  the  land,  be  liable  to  a 
payment  to  the  state,  as  above  mentioned  in  the  ex¬ 
tract  from  Appian.  This  possessio  was  a  real  in¬ 
terest,  for  it  was  the  subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use 
( usus )  of  the  land ;  but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  prop¬ 
erty.  The  possessio  strictly  could  not  pass  by  the 
testament  of  the  possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  man- 
cipatio.1  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  the  heres  was  pro¬ 
tected,  unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as  Savig- 
ny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  protection 
of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands. 

The  possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the 
ownership  by  virtue  of  his  possession ;  it  was  not 
subject  to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  state  could  only  be  a<  quired 
by  the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purcha?  e  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  time  act  ording 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos¬ 
sessed,  or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  fact,  with  respect  to  the 
state,  a  precarium;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the 
lands  so  held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent 
improvements.  In  course  of  time,  and  particularly 
when  the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  many 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner¬ 
ship  ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  some  of 
those  enactments  which  are  most  frequently  cited 
as  agrarian  laws,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
possessors  of  public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or 
fifth,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the  state.  '  Indeed,  it 
is  clear,  from  several  passages,*  that,  under  the  Re¬ 
public  at  least,  the  receipt  of  anything  by  the  state 
from  the  occupier  of  land  was  a  legal  proof  that  the 
land  was  public;  and  conversely,  public  land  al¬ 
ways  owed  this  annual  payment.  These  annua, 
payments  were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos¬ 
sessors,  and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  fund 
for  the  expenses  of  war. 

The  object  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  is 
supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have  been  “  that  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  populus  in  the  public  lands  should  be  set 
apart;  that  the  rest  should  be  divided  among  the 
plebeians;  that  the  tithe  should  again  be  levied,  and 
applied  to  paying  the  army.”  The  agrarian  law  ol 
Licinius  Stolo  limited  each  individual’s  possession 
of  public  land  to  500  jugera,  and  imposed  some 
other  restrictions;  but  the  possessor  had  no  better 
title  to  the  500  jugera  which  the  law  left  him  than 
he  formerly  had  to  what  the  law  took  from  him. 
The  surplus  land,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  was  to  be  divided  among  the  plebeians 
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The  *Jciman  law  not  effecting  its  object,  T.  S. 
Grac  ffius  revived  the  measure  for  limiting  the  pos¬ 
session  ol'  public  land  to  500  jugera.  The  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  possessors  against  this  measure,  as 
they  are  stated  by  Appian,1 *  are  such  as  might  rea¬ 
sonably  be  urged ;  bui  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro¬ 
posed  to  givi  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  improvements  made  on  the  public  land, 
ihe  full  ow  nership  of  500  jugera,  and  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  to  eacii  of  his  sons,  if  he  had  any.  If  it  is  true, 
is  Appian  states,  that  the  law  of  Gracchus  forbade 
the  rich  from  purchasing  any  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  allotted  to  the  plebeians  by  his  agrarian 
law,  this  part  of  the  measure  was  as  unjust  as  it 
was  impolitic.  The  lands  which  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple  had  acquired  in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  con¬ 
quest  were  greatly  reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws 
of  Gracchus  and  by  sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  conquests  abroad,  were  indeed  continu¬ 
ally  increasing  the  public  lands;  but  these  lands 
were  allotted  to  the  soldiers  and  the  numerous  col¬ 
onists  to  whom  the  state  was  continually  giving 
lands  (see  the  list  in  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis  Italia). 
The  system  of  colonization  which  prevailed  during 
the  Republic  was  continued  under  the  emperors, 
and  considerable  tracts  of  Italian  land  were  dispo¬ 
sed  of  in  this  manner  by  Augustus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Vespasian  assigned  lands  in  Samnium  to 
his  soldiers,  and  grants  of  Italian  lands  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  subsequent  emperors,  though  we  may  in¬ 
fer  that,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  our 
aera,  there  was  little  public  land  left  in  the  peninsu¬ 
la.  Vespasian  sold  part  of  the  public  lands  called 
tubseciva ,  a  term  which  expressed  such  parts  as  had 
not  been  assigned,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  same 
district  had  been  measured  and  distributed.  Domi- 
tian,  according  to  Aggenus,  gave  the  remainder  of 
such  lands  all  through  Italy  to  the  possessors.  The 
conquests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  furnished  the 
emperors  with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans 
by  grants  of  land ;  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of 
Rome  were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired 
by  such  grant;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  posses- 
sio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman  people 
or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  the  land  was  one  that 
might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  conceived 
that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily  acquire 
strength,  and  could  not  safely  be  dealt  with  as  pos¬ 
sessions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the  various  agrarian 
laws  which  had  convulsed  the  Roman  state.  This 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  populus  Romanus  and 
of  the  emperors  might  be  no  wrong  “  inflicted  on 
provincial  land-owners  by  the  Roman  jurispru¬ 
dence,”  as  Niebuhr  affirms.  This  same  writer 
also  observes,  that  Frontinus  speaks  of  the  “  arva 
publica  in  the  provinces,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
agri  privati  there;”  but  this  he  does  not.  This 
contradistinction  is  made  by  his  commentator  Ag¬ 
genus,  who,  as  he  himself  says,  only  conjectures  the 
meaning  of  Frontinus ;  and,  as  we  think,  he  has  not 
discovered  it.8  The  tax  paid  by  the  holders  of  ager 
;-ivatus  in  the  provinces  was  the  only  thing  which 
istinguished  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
Italic  land,  and  might  be,  in  legal  effect,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  me  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny’s  earlier  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands ;  he  considered 
such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people,  as  the  sovereign 
or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His  later  opinion, 
as  expressed  in  the  Zeihchrift  fur  Geschichiliche 
Reohtswissenschaft ,3  is,  that  under  the  Caesars  a  uni¬ 
form  system  of  direct  taxation  was  established  in 
the  provinces,  to  which  all  provincial  land  was 
Vibjeet ;  but  land  in  Italy  was  free  from  this  tax, 

l.  (Beil.  Civ^i.,  10.) — 2.  fF'ontinus, de  Re  Agraria.)—  3.  (vol. 
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and  a  provincial  town  could  only  acquiie  the  like 
freedom  by  receiving  the  privilege  expressed  by  the 
term  jus  Italicum.  The  complete  solution  of  the 
question  here  under  discussion  could  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  ascertaining  the  origin  and  real  nature  of 
this  provincial  land-tax;  and  as  it  maybe  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  such  facts,  we  must 
endeavour  to  give  a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is 
consistent  with  Roman  notions  that  all  conquered 
land  should  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
Roman  state;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  land, 
though  assigned  to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone  become  invested  with  all  the 
characters  of  Roman  land  which  was  private  prop¬ 
erty.  It  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus  Italicum, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  be  the  object  of  Cluiri- 
tarian  ownership,  with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio, 
&c.  All  land  in  the  provinces,  including  even  that 
of  the  liber*  civitates,  and  the  ager  publrcus  prop¬ 
erly  so  called,  could  only  become  an  object  of 
Guiritarian  ownership  by  having  conferred  upon  it 
the  privilege  of  Italic  land,  by  which  it  was  also 
released  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  is  clear 
that  there  might  be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  pri¬ 
vate  property,  in  provincial  land  ;  but  this  land  had 
not  the  privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  priv¬ 
ilege  was  expressly  given  to  it,  and,  accordingly,  it 
paid  a  tax.  As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in 
all  countries  seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership 
residing  in  some  person,  and  as  ihe  provincial  land- 
owner,  whose  lands  had  not  the  privilege  of  the  jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com¬ 
plete  ownership,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  provincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liber*  civitates)  could 
reside  anywhere  else  than  in  the  pt  pulus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  C*sar.  This  ques¬ 
tion  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and  well 
deserves  farther  examination.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  if  Gaius  means  to  say  that  the~e  could 
be  no  Gluiritarian  ownership  of  private  land  in  the 
provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be  the  case  in 
those  districts  to  which  the  jus  Italicum  was  ex¬ 
tended.  The  case  of  the  Recentoric  lands,  which 
is  quoted  by  Niebuhr,1  may  be  explained.  The 
land  here  spoken  of  was  land- in  Sicily.  One  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  measure  of  Rullus  was  to  exact  certain 
extraordinary  payments  ( vectigal )  from  the  public 
lands,  that  is,  from  the  possessors  of  them ;  but  he 
excepted  the  Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation 
of  his  measure.  If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero 
argues,  the  exception  is  unnecessary.  The  argu¬ 
ment,  of  course,  assumes  that  there  was  or  might 
be  private  land  in  Sicily;  that  is,  there  was  or 
mignl  be  land  which  would  not  be  affected  by  this 
part  of  the  measure  of  Rullus.  Now  the  opposition 
of  public  and  private  land  in  this  passage  certainly 
proves,  what  can  easily  be  proved  without  it,  that 
individuals  in  the  provinces  owned  land  as  individ¬ 
uals  did  in  Italy  ;  and  such  land  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  called  privates,  as  contrasted  with  that 
called  publicus  in  the  provinces:  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  have  found  anothe  r  name  for  it.  But 
we  know  that  ager  privatus  in  the  provinces,  unless 
it  had  received  the  jus  Italicum,  was  not  the  same 
thing  as  ager  privatus  in  Italy,  though  both  were 
private  property.  Such  a  passage,  then,  leads  to 
no  necessary  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  owner¬ 
ship  or  dominion  of  this  private  land  was  not  in  the 
Roman  people.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  remarft 
farther,  that  any  conclusions  as  to  Roman  law,  de¬ 
rived  solely  from  the  orations  of  Cicero,  are  to  be 
received  with  caution  ;  first,  because  on  several 
occasions  (in  the  Pro  Cacina  for  instance)  he  states 
that  to  be  law  which  was  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
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maintaining  his  argument ;  and,  secondly,  because 
it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  knowledge  was  prob¬ 
ably  not  very  exact. 

It  only  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
the  public  land  with  respect  to  the  fructus,  or  vecti- 
gal,  which  belonged  to  the  state.  This,  as  already 
observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence  the  ager 
pubiieus  was  sometimes  called  decumanus  ;  it  was 
also  sometimes  called  ager  vectigalis.  The  tithes 
were  generally  farmed  by  the  publicani,  who  paid 
their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in  grain. 
The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors,  and  the 
lease  was  for  live  years.  The  form,  however,  of 
leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale,  mancipaho.  In 
course  of  time,  the  word  localio  was  applied  to  these 
leases.  The  phrase  used  by  the  Roman  writers 
was  originally  fructus  localio,  which  was  the  proper 
expression  ;  but  we  find  the  phrase  agrwn i  fruendum 
locare  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  an  expression 
which  might  appear  somewhat  ambiguous  ;  and 
even  agrum  locare,  which  might  mean  the  leasing 
of  the  public  lands,  and  not  of  the  tenths  due  from 
the  possessors  of  them.  It  is,  however,  made  clear 
by  Niebuhr,  that  in  some  instances,  at  least,  the 
phrase  agrum  locare  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the 
tenths  ;  whether  this  was  always  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm. 

Though  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex¬ 
pressed  the  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
teased,  it  afterward  came  to  signify  lands  which 
were  leased  by  the  state  or  by  different  corpora¬ 
tions.  This  latter  description  would  compreliend 
even  the  ager  pubiieus  ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
property  was  gradually  reduced  to  a  small  amount; 
and  we  find  the  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 

tieriod.  applied  to  the  lands  of  towns  which  were  so 
eased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
tithe  from  him,  could  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectigal.  This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digest,1  on  the  model  of  which  was  formed  the 
emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphyteuticarius.  (  Vid.  Em¬ 
phyteusis.)  The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the  ager 
vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  possessor 
of  the  old  ager  pubiieus,  though  the  ager  vectigalis 
was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new  form  of,  the 
ager  pubiieus.  Though  he  had  only  a  jus  in  re,  and 
though  he  is  distinguished  from  the  owner  ( dominus ), 
yet  he  was  considered  as  having  the  possession  of 
the  land.  He  had,  also,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from  his  land,  provided 
he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal.3 

AGRAU'LIA  (aypavXia)  was  a  festival  celebra¬ 
ted  by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  We  possess  no  particulars 
respecting  the  time  or  mode  of  its  celebration ;  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  connected  with  the  solemn  oath, 
which  all  Athenians,  when  they  arrived  at  man¬ 
hood  ( £(j>T)6oi ),  where  obliged  to  take  in  the  temple 
of  Agraulos,  that  they  would  fight  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  always  observe  its  laws.3 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.* 

AG'RETAI  ( aypirai ),  the  name  of  nine  maidens, 
who  were  chosen  every  year,  in  the  Island  of  Cos, 
as  priestesses  of  Athena  (Minerva). 

AGRIA'NIA  ( uypiavia )  was,  according  to  He- 
sychius,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  was,  probably,  the  same 
as  the  festival  called  Agrania.  The  Agriania  was 
also  celebrated  at  Thebes,  with  solemn  sports. 
AGRIMENSO'RES,  or  “  land-surveyors,”  a  col- 


1.  (vi. ,  tit.  3.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist. — Savigny,  das  Recht 
des  Besitzes,  5th  ed. — Cicero,  c.  Ruil. ;  and  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  already  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  article.) — 3.  (Ly- 
nurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  c.  18,  p.  189. — Hemosth.,  de  Legat.,  c.  84,  p. 
438. — Plut.,  Alcib.,  c.  15. — Stobseus,  Serm.,  xli.,  141. — Scho- 
Biann,  de  Comit.  A  then.,  p.  331. — Wachsmuth,  ITellen.  Alterth., 
t,  i.,  p.  252.) — 4.  (Poiphyr.,  de  Al>*tiii.  ab  Anim.,  i.,  2.) 


lege  established  under  the  Roman  emperors,  un* 
the  jurisconsults,  they  had  regular  schools,  and 
were  paid  handsome  salaries  by  the  state.  Theii 
business  was  to  measure  unassigned  lands  for  the 
state,  and  ordinary  lands  for  the  prop-ietors,  and  to 
fix  and  maintain  boundaries.  Their  writings  an 
the  subject  of  their  art  were  very  numerous  ;  and 
we  have  still  scientific  treatises  on  the  law  of 
boundaries,  such  as  those  by  Frontinus  and  Hygi- 
nus.  They  were  sometimes  vested  with  judicial 
power,  and  were  called  spectab'des  and  claiissimi  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian.  As  par¬ 
titioned  of  land,  the  agrimensores  were  the  success¬ 
ors  of  the  augurs,  and  the  mode  of  their  limilatio 
was  derived  from  the  old  augurial  method  of  form¬ 
ing  the  templnm.  The  word  templum,  like  the  Greek 
ripevog,  simply  means  a  division  ;  its  application  to 
signify  the  vault  of  the  heavens  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  directions  were  always  ascertained  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  true  cardinal  points.  At  the  inauguration 
of  a  king1  or  consul,2  the  augur  looked  towards  the 
east,  and  the  person  to  be  inaugurated  towards  the 
south.  Now,  in  a  case  like  this,  the  person  to  be 
inaugurated  was  considered  the  chief,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  he  looked  was  the  main  direction. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  case  of  land-surveying  the 
augur  looked  to  the  south  :3  for  the  gods  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  the  north,  and  the  augur  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  looking  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  gods  looked  upon  the  earth.*  Hence  the  main 
line  in  land-surveying  was  drawn  from  north  to 
south,  and  was  called  cardo,  as  corresponding  tc 
the  axis  of  the  world;  the  line  which  cut  it  was 
termed  decumanus,  because  it  made  the  figure  of  a 
cross,  like  the  numeral  X.  These  two  lines  were 
produced  to  the  extremity  of  the  ground  which  was 
to  be  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  these  were  drawn 
other  lines,  according  to  the  size  of  the  quadrangle 
required.  The  limits  of  these  divisions  were  indi¬ 
cated  by  balks,  called  limites,  which  were  left  aa 
high  roads,  the  ground  for  them  being  deducted 
from  the  land  to  be  divided.  As  every  sixth  was 
wider  than  the  others,  the  square  bordering  upon 
this  would  lose  pro  tanto.  The  opposition  of  via 
and  limes  in  this  rectangular  division  of  property 
has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  scholars. 
It  appears  that,  if  the  line  from  north  to  south  was 
called  limes,  that  from  east  to  west  would  be  named 
via,  and  vice  versa.  Virgil  was,  as  is  well  known, 
very  accurate  in  his  use  of  words,  and  we  may  en¬ 
tirely  depend  on  inferences  drawn  from  his  lan¬ 
guage.  First,  he  uses  limes  in  its  stricter  sense  as 
a  term  ofland-surveying: 

“  Ante  Jovem  vmUi  subigebant  arva  coloni, 

Nec  signore  quidem ,  aut  partiri  limile  campum 
Fas  erat.,,i 

Again,  in  speaking  of  planting  vines  in  regular 
tows,  he  says : 

“  Omnis  in  ungvem 
Arboribus  positis  secto  via  limile  quadret 
i.  e.,  “  let  every  via  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
limes  which  it  cuts.”  He  says  quadret,  for  the  term 
via  might  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  line  which  cut 
another  obliquely,  as  it  is  used  in  the  description 
of  the  ecliptic,  in  Virgil : 

“  Via  secta  per  am  has, 

Obliquus  qua  se  signorum  verteret  ordo 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  via 
and  limes  are  used  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  following  authorities  will  show  that  via  meat* 
the  principal  or  high  road;  and  limes,  a  n arrow et 
cross  r  nad,  where  roads  are  spoken  of.  In  the  first 
place  the  Twelve  Tables  laid  down  that  the  via 
should  be  eight  feet  wide  when  straight,  but  twelve 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  18.) — 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  5.) — 3.  (Varro,  ap.  Fron 
tin.,  p.  215.)— 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sinistra.) — 5.  (Georg.,  i..  126  > 

6.  (Georg.,  ii.,  278.) — 7.  (Georg.,  i.,  238.) 
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feet  a.  the  turning  j  and  it  is  expressly  distinguished 
bv  Festus  from  the  iter  of  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
actus  of  four  feet  wide.  Secondly,  in  Livy1  we 
have  “  inlra  earn  (par lam)  exlraque  latce  sunt  vice ,  et 
extra-  limes,"  &c.,  “  eo  limite  &c. ;  and  in  the  same 
artnor,2  “  transversis  limitibus  in  viam  Latinam  esl 
eg  essus  •”  and  Tacitus3  says,  "Per  limitem  vice 
spa  •gumtur  festinatio'iie  consectandi  victorcs."  When 
lai  i  was  not  divided,  it  was  called  arcifinius,  or 
arc  JinalL;  the  ager  publicus  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  reader  will  find  two  very  valuable  articles 
on  the  Limitatio  and  the  Agrimensores  in  the  Appen¬ 
dices  to  Niebuhr’s  Roman  History,  vol.  ii. 

*AGRIMONIA,  the  herb  Agrimony,  called  also 
Eupatorium  ( Evnaruuiov ),  from  its  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  Mithradates  Eupator.4 

AGRIO'NIA  (aypiwvia),  a  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Beeotia,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  surnarned  ’A ypiuviog.  It  appears  from 
Plutarch5  that  this  festival  was  solemnized  only  by 
women  and  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a 
kind  of  game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time 
acted  as  if  seeking  Dionysus,  and  at  last  called  out 
-O  one  another  that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Muses, 
and  had  concealed  himself  with  them.  After  this 
they  prepared  a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it, 
amused  themselves  with  solving  riddles.  Tliis  fes¬ 
tival  was  remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its 
great  antiquity.  Some  virgins,  who  were  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Minyans,  and  who  probably  used  to 
assemble  around  the  temple  on  the  occasion,  fled, 
and  were  followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword, 
who  was  allowed  to  kill  the  one  whom  he  first 
caught.  This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  though 
originally  it  must  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the 
festival,  seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  times. 
One  instance,  however,  occurred  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch.6  But,  as  the  priest  who  had  killed  the 
woman  was  afterward  attacked  by  disease,  and 
several  extraordinary  accidents  occurred  to  the 
Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  family  were  deprived 
of  their  officia  .  power.  The  festival  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  daughters  of  Minyas,  who, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchana¬ 
lian  fury,  were  at  length  seized  by  an  invincible 
desire  of  eating  human  flesh.  They  therefore  cast 
lots  on  their  own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son 
of  Leucippe,  became  the  destined  victim,  they 
killed  and  ate  him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to 
that  race  were  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  still  called 
the  destroyers  (oAetat  or  aioXaiac),  and  the  men 
mourners  (ipoXotig).1 

♦AGIIIOPHYLL'ON  (uypiotyvhXov),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Peucedannm  ( Tlevicedavov),  our  “  Hogs- 
fennel.”  or  “  Sulphur-wort.”8 

AGRON'OMI  ( uypovopoi )  are  described  by  Aris¬ 
totle  as  the  country  police,  whose  duties  correspond¬ 
ed  in  most  respects  to  those  of  the  astynomi  in  the 
city.9  They  appear  to  have  performed  nearly  the 
same  duties  as  the  hylori  (v7m poi).  Aristotle  does 
not  infonn  us  in  what  state  they  existed ;  but,  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  them  by  Plato,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  Attica.10 

♦AGROST'IS  (uypuoTcg),  a  plant.  Schneider  and 
Sprengel  remark,  that  nearly  all  the  commentators 
agree  in  referring  it  to  the  'Priticum  repens,  L.,  or 
Ci  >uch-grass.  Stackhouse,  however,  is  content  with 
simply  marking  the  uypuong  of  Theophrastus  as  the 
Agrostis.  The  brief  description  of  the  uypuarig  ev 
rd)  Uapvarraip,  given  by  Dioscorides,  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  Parnassia  palvstris,  or  “  Grass  of  Par¬ 
nassus.”11 

t  (xxxi.,  24.) — 2.  (xxii.,  12.) — 3.  (Hist.,  iii.,  25.) — 4.  (Dios- 
r.  •  .  iv.,  41. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  6.) — 5.  (Qnsest.  Rom.,  102.) — 
t  (Qusest.  Grsc.,  38.) — 7.  (Muller,  Die  Minyen,  p.  166,  seqq.) 
— 8.  (Apul.,  de  Herb.,  c.  95. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  14. — Dios- 
cor.,  iii.,  82.) — 9.  (Polit.,  vi.,  5.) — 10.  (Plato,  Legg.,  vi.,  9. — 
Timaei  Lexicon,  and  Ruhnken’s  note,  in  which  several  passages 
are  quoted  fron  Plato  ; — 11  (Dioscur.,  iv  30,32. — Theophrast., 
H.  P  ,  s ,  6.  seon.' 


AITOT'EPAS  GY'SIA  (tl yporepat,  dvou),  a  festi 
val  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour  o» 
Artemis,  surnarned  Agrotera  (from  iiypa,  chase). 
It  was  solemnized,  according  to  Plutarch,1  on  the 
sixth  ol  the  month  of  Boedromion.  and  consisted  it? 
a  sacrifice  of  500  goats,  which  continued  to  be  offer¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon.2  Its  origin  is  thus  re¬ 
lated:  When  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  Callim¬ 
achus  the  polemarch,  or,  according  to  others,  Mil 
tiades,  made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agiote- 
ra  as  many  goats  as  there  should  be  enemies  slain 
at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemies 
slain  was  so  great  that  an  equal  number  of  goats 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  year.  This  is 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  ancient 
authors  give  different  versions.  iElian,  whose  ac¬ 
count,  however,  seems  least  probable,  states3  the  time 
of  the  festival  to  have  been  the  sixth  of  Thargelion, 
and  the  number  of  goats  yearly  sacrificed  300.  The 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes4  relates  that  the  Athenians, 
before  the  battle,  promised  to  sacrifice  to  Artemis 
one  ox  for  every  enemy  slain ;  but  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  oxen  could  not  be  procured,  they  substitute  ! 
an  equal  number  of  goats. 

AGRUP'NIS  (dypvnvig),  a  nocturnal  festival  cele 
brated  at  Arbela,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.5 

AGUR'MOS  ( ayvppog ).  {Vid.  Elkusinia.) 

AGUR'TAI  ( iiyvprai ),  mendicant  priests,  whc 
were  accustomed  to  travel  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece,  soliciting  alms  for  the  gods  whom 
they  served.  *  These  priests  carried,  either  on  their 
shoulders  or  on  beasts  of  burden,  images  of  their 
respective  deities.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
Oriental  origin,  and  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Isis,6  Opis,  and  Arge,1  and  especially 
of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods;  whence  they  were 
called  pr/Tpayvprai.  They  were,  generally  speaking, 
persons  of  the  lowest  and  most  abandoned  character. 
They  undertook  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  in¬ 
jury  on  the  enemy  of  any  individual  who  paid  them 
for  such  services,  and  also  promised,  for  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  gc  ds 
whom  they  served  for  any  sins  which  either  the  in¬ 
dividual  himself  or  his  ancestors  had  committed.0 
Thus  (Edipus  calls  Tiresias, 

M dyov  tolovSe  prixavofipafov 
doXuv  dyvprrjv.9 

These  mendicant  priests  came  into  Italy,  but  at 
what  time  is  un  certain,  together  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  whom  they  served.10 

The  name  of  dyvprat  was  also  applied  to  those 
individuals  who  pretended  to  tell  people’s  fortunes 
by  means  of  lots.  This  was  done  in  various  ways. 
The  lots  frequently  consisted  of  single  verses  taken 
from  well-known  poems,  which  were  thrown  into  an 
urn,  whence  they  were  drawn  either  by  the  persons 
who  wished  to  learn  their  fortunes  or  by  boys.  It 
was  also  usual  to  write  the  verses  on  a  tablet,11  and 
those  who  consulted  them  found  out  the  verses 
which  foretold  their  destinies  by  throwing  dice. 

AIAKEI'A  (A iuKELa),  a  festival  of  the  JEginetans 
in  honour  of  JEacus,  the  details  of  which  are  not 
known.  The  victor  in  the  g  (fines  which  were  sol¬ 
emnized  on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his  chaplet 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Abacus.12 

AIANTEI'A  (A iupreia),  a  festival  solemnized  in 
Salamis  in  honour  of  Ajax,  of  which  no  particulars 
are  known.13 

♦AIGEIROS  ( alyeLpog ),  without  doubt  the  Popu- 
Ins  nigra,  or  Black  Poplar.14 

1.  (De  Malign.  Herod.,  26.) — 2.  (Xenopln,  Anab.,  iii.,  2,  $ 

12.) — 3.  (V.  H.,  ii.,  15.)— 4.  (Equit.,  666.) — 5.  (Vid.  Hesych., 

s.  v.)— 6.  (Suid.,  sub  ’Ayetpei.) — 7.  (Herod.,  iv.,  35.) — 8.  (Ruhn 

ken  ad  Tinuei  Lex.  Plat.,  sub  aydpovaav  and  lirayuiyai.) — 9. 

(Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  387.) — 10.  (Cie.,  de  Legg.,  ii.,  16. — Ileindorfl; 

in  Hor.,  Serm.,1.,  ii.,  2.) — 11.  (dyvpriKdg  nival,  or  ayvprtKri .ravt;4 

— 12.  (Muller,  JEginetica,  p.  140.) — 13.  ( Vid  Hesych.,  s.  v.}— 

14.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  109. — Theophrast..  H  P..  i.,  8:  ii.,  3.  &c.' 


AIKIAS  DIKE. 

♦AIGITHALOS  (aiyidaXog),  a  species  of  bird 
Aristotle  applies  this  term  to  the  genus  Parus,  of 
which  he  describes  the  following  species :  1.  The 
om^TTic,  which  is  the  Pams  major,  L.,  the  Great 
Titmouse  or  Ox-eye.  2.  The  opuvog ,  which  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  Parus  caudatus,  L.,  or 
Long-tailed  Titmouse.  3.  The  kM xurrog,  which  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Parus  cceruleus,  L.,  or  Blue  Titmouse.1 

♦AIG'ILOPS  (aiyiXuip),  a  plant  about  which  there 
has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Robert  Ste¬ 
phens  and  most  of  the  older  commentators  contend 
that  it  is  the  Avena  sterilis ,  or  Folle  avoine  of  the 
French.  Matthiolus  rejects  this  opinion,  and  holds 
it  to  be  an  herb  called  Coquiele  in  French,  which 
grows  in  fields  of  barley.  Dodonaeus,  Sibthorp, 
Stackhouse,  and  Sprengel  agree  in  referring  it  to 
the  JEgUops  ovata..  Theophrastus  farther  applies 
the  name  to  a  species  of  Oak,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Quercus  sEgilops.3 * * 

♦AlG'IPYROS  ( aiyiuvpog ),  Buckwheat.  Spren¬ 
gel  mentions  that  the  learned  Anguillara  believed 
it  to  be  the  Ononis  Antiquorum,  or  Rest-harrow ;  he 
himself,  however,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  “  Rei 
Herbaria  Historia,”  inclines  tc  a  species  of  Eryn- 
gium  All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectural.* 

*AlGOTHE'LAS  (alyodijhag),  the  Goat-sucker,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Capnmulgus.  It  applies  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  species  called  Fern-owl  in  England, 
to  which  Professor  Rennie  gives  the  scientific  name 
of  Nyctichelidon  Europceus.* 

♦AIGY'PIOS  ( aiyvmog ).  iElian  describes  it  as 
oeing  a  bird  intermediate  between  the  Eagle  and  the 
V'alture.6  Gesner  decides  that  it  is  the  same  as  the 
yvnaierog  and  the  Vullur  niger  of  Pliny  ;  and  Schnei¬ 
der  suggests  that  it  probably  was  the  Vullur  percnop- 
terus,  or  Alpine  eagle.  ( Vid .  Gyps.)* 

♦AIGO'LIOS  (aiyMiog),  a  bird  of  the  rapacious 
tribe,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.7 *  It  is  rendered 
Ulula  by  Gaza,  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined.  (Vid.  Glaux .)* 

AIKIAS  AIKH  (a’udag  Sikij),  an  action  brought 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Forty  (oi  Terrapd- 
novra),  against  any  individual  who  had  struck  a 
citizen  of  the  state.  Any  citizen  who  had  been  thus 
insulted  might  proceed  in  two  ways  against  the 
offending  party,  either  by  the  aUiag  oikt/,  which  was 
a  private  action,  or  by  the  Mpeug  ypa^y,  which  was 
leaked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  public  prosecution, 
since  the  state  was  considered  to  be  wronged  in  an 
i  jjury  done  to  any  citizen.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  to  give  an  individual 
wno  had  been  injured  more  than  one  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining  redress.9 

It  was  necessary  to  prove  two  facts  in  bringing 
the  aUtag  dt/o?  before  the  Forty.  First,  That  the 
defendant  had  struck  the  plaintiff  with  the  intention 
of  insulting  him  (k<b’  v6pei),  which,  however,  was 
always  presumed  to  have  been  the  intention,  unless 
the  defendant  could  prove  that  he  only  struck  the 
laintiff  in  joke.  Thus  Ariston,  after  proving  that 
e  had  been  struck  by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
Conon  will  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only  struck 
him  in  play.10  Secondly,  It  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  first,  and  did 
not  merely  return  the  blows  which  had  been  given 
by  the  plaintiff  (upxeiv  jetpov  ddiuuv,  or  merely 
di'iKuv  dpxetv)}1 

In  this  action,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
the  defendant  as  damages  was  not  fixed  by  the 
laws;  bat  the  plaintiff  assessed  the  amount  ac- 
■eording  to  the  injury  which  he  thought  he  had  re- 


1  (Ar.itot,  II.  A.,  ix.,  16  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dios- 

#or.,  iv  ,  137. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  16. — Adams,  Append., 

».  v.)—  A.  (Theocrit.,  Id.,  iv.,  25. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  8. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (ASlian,  N.  A.,  iii.,  39.) — 5.  (N.  A., 

u.,  46.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (H.  A.,  vi.,  6.) — 8. 

(Adam*,  A  •  ^end.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  adv.  Androt.,  c.  8,  p. 

601  -1' .  (Demosth.,  adv.  Conon.,  c.  5,  p.  1261.) — 11.  (Demosth., 

•Ov  r.e.g.,  c  3,  p  1141;  c  11.  d.  1151.) 
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AIMATITES. 

ceived,  and  the  judges  determined  on  the  justice  of 
the  claim.1 

AIKLON  (d iuTiov,  aht'kov,  or  uIkvov,  ahcvov),*  u 
said  by  Polemo*  to  be  a  Doric  word  ;  its  derivatives 
hruinXa  and  ptaahodai,  were  used  only  by  the  Do¬ 
rians.  Modern  writers  differ  greatly  respecting  in 
meaning;  but,  from  an  examination  of  the  passaged 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  be  used  in  tw  o  sen¬ 
ses  :  I.  A  meal  in  genera).  Thus  Aleman  uses  cvva- 
IkTmli  for  ovvdnnv ia.*  II.  The  chief  dish  or  course 
in  a  meal.  The  dessert  or  after-course  was  called 
£7rdt/cAov.6  The  ulk/mv  among  the  Spartans  was 
composed  of  the  contributions  which  every  one  who 
came  to  the  public  banquets  (tpeidiria)  was  bound  to 
bring,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  pork  and  black  broth, 
or  blood-broth  (pkXaq  (upog,  alpana),  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  cheese  and  figs ;  sometimes,  but  rarely,  they 
received  contributions  of  fish,  hares,  and  poultry. 
The  knuiulov,  or  dessert,  which  varied  the  plain¬ 
ness  of  the  meal,  consisted  of  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
table.  The  richer  citizens  sent  maize  bread,  fowls, 
hares,  lambs,  and  other  dishes,  cooked  in  a  superior 
manner,  a  part  of  a  sacrifice,  or  the  fruits  of  the 
season,  while  others  contributed  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase.  It  was  the  custom,  when  one  of  these  pres¬ 
ents  was  helped  round,  to  name  the  person  who 
sent  it.*  Sometimes  they  procured  a  good  dessert 
by  imposing  penalties  on  each  other,  or  by  giving 
the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  to  him  who  con¬ 
tributed  the  best  dish.7  The  contributions  were 
eaten  as  they  were  sent ;  or,  if  their  flavour  was  not 
approved,  they  were  made  up  afresh  into  a  savoury 
mess  called  a  parTvy.  Boys  were  allowed  an  kudiu- 
Xov  consisting  of  barley  meal  kneaded  with  oil, 
and  baked  in  laurel  leaves.* 

AiriNH'TGN  EOP'TH  (A lyivyruv  kopry),  a  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  ASginetans  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  every  family 
took  its  meals  quietly  and  alone,  no  slave  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  invited  to  partake  of 
them.  From  the  circumstance  of  each  family  being 
closely  confined  to  itself,  those  who  solemnized  this 
festival  were  called  povo<pdyoi.  Plutarch9  traces  its 
origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  says  that,  as  many  of 
the  'Eginetans  had  lost  their  lives,  partly  in  the  siege 
of  Troy  and  partly  on  their  return  home,  those  who 
reached  their  native  island  were  received  indeed  with 
joy  by  their  kinsmen ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  families  who  had  to  lament  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  they  thought  it  proper  neither 
to  show  their  joy  nor  to  offer  any  sacrifices  in  pub¬ 
lic.  Every  family,  therefore,  entertained  privately 
their  friends  who  had  returned,  and  acted  themselves 
as  attendants,  though  not  without  rejoicings 

•AITHUTA  (alfhjla),  the  Mergus  of  the  Latins, 
the  modem  Cormorant.  As  there  are  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  this  genus,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  in  general,  to 
which  of  them  the  ancient  name  is  most  applicable. 
The  Pelicanus  corbo  is  a  common  species.10 

*AIX  (alf).  I.  (Vid.  Tragos.)  —  II.  The  name 
of  a  bird  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.11  Belon  con¬ 
jectures  that  it  was  the  Lapwing,  namely,  the  Va- 
nellus  Cri status. 18 

♦AILOU'ROS  (alXovpog),  the  Felix  Cains,  ( r  Wild 
Cat.  Some  apply  the  name  KarTr/g  to  the  Domestic 
Cat.1*  (Vid.  FelisA 

*  AIMATI'THS  (aiuarirrig),  the  well-known  stone 
called  Bloodstone.  (Vid.  Htematitis.) 


1.  (Demosth.,  adv.  Conon. — Isocrates,  adv.  Lochit. — Meier,  Alt 
Process,  p.  547. — Bockh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101. 
transl.) — 2.  (Eustath.  in  II.,  xviii.,  245.) — 3.  (Athenseus,  p.  140, 
c.) — 4.  (Athenseus,  p.  140,  c. — See  also  Epicharmus  and  Aleman 
in  Athensus,  p.  139,  b,  and  p.  140,  c.) — 5.  (Polemo  in  Athen  , 
p.  140,  c.) — 6.  (Polemo  in  Athen.,  p.  139,  c.) — 7.  (Athen.,  p.  140, 
/.) — 8.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.,  x.,  7 ;  iv.,  iii.,  3. — Wachsmnth, 
Hellen.  Alterthum.,  II.,  ii.,  p.  24.) — 9.  (Quaest.  Gnec.,  44  )— 
10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  8. — A21ian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5.) — 11.  (H.  A. 
viii.,  3.) — 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  r, 
2. — Suid.,  s.  v.  Ktirrtjs  et  olKoyevfjs • — Toup  in  Suid.,  1  c.  -  A« 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v.  aiXovoos.) 


AIORA. 


ALABASTER. 


*  A1M0PP0Y2  (aipdppovg),  (-otg,  or  -of),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Serpen'..  The  celebrated  Paul  Hermann 
told  Dr.  Mead  that  he  had  found  in  Africa  a  ser¬ 
pent,  the  poison  of  which  was  immediately  follow¬ 
ed  by  haemorrhages  from  all  the  pores  of  the  body, 
and  which  he  concluded  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Haemorrhus  of  antiquity.  It  should  also  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  poison  of 
the  Coluber  wrens  of  India  are  said  to  be  very  simi- 
la  .‘.to  those  of  the  Haemorrhus  as  described  by  the 
tor  nents.1 * 

IRA  (alpa),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  Lolium 
tenudentum ,  L.,  or  Darnel.  It  may  be  confidently 
pronounced  to  be  the  “  infelix  lolium ”  of  Virgil ;  and 
that  it  is  the  C,iC,avia  of  Scripture  was  first  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Isidorus,  an  opinion  which  has  been  espoused, 
without  acknowledgment,  by  Henry  Stephens,  and 
by  Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  ana  other  Biblical 
commentators.  It  farther  deserves  to  be  mention¬ 
ed,  that  the  translators  of  the  works  of  the  Arabian 
medical  authors  render  the  alpa  of  the  Greeks  by 
xizanien .* 

AISUMNE'TES  (alavpvyryg),  an  individual  who 
was  sometimes  invested  with  unlimited  power  in 
the  Greek  states.  His  poaver,  according  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  both  of 
kingly  and  tyrannical  authority,  since  he  was  ap- 
ointed  legally,  and  did  not  usurp  the  government, 
ut,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  bound  by  any  laws 
in  his  public  administration.3  Hence  Theophras¬ 
tus4  calls  the  office  rvpavvlg  aiper y.  It  was  not 
hereditary,  nor  was  it  held  for  life ;  but  it  only  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  certain  time,  or  till  some  object  was 
accomplished.  Thus  we  read  that  the  inhabitants 
01  Mytilene  appointed  Pittacus  aiavpvyTyg,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  return  of  Alcaeus  and  the  other  ex¬ 
iles.4  Dionysius  compares  it  with  the  dictatorship 
at  Rome.  In  some  states,  such  as  Cyme  and  Chal- 
cedon.  it  was  the  title  borne  by  the  regular  magis¬ 
trates.* 

AIO'RA,  oi  EO'RA  (alupa,  eupa),  a  festival  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  accompanied  by  sacrifices  and  banquets,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  evdenrvog.  The  common  ac- 
eoun*  of  its  origin  is  as  follows:  Icarius  was  killed 
by  shepherds  to  whom  he  had  given  wine,  and  who, 
being  unacquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  bever¬ 
age,  fancied,  in  their  intoxication,  that  he  had  given 
them  poison.  Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a 
faithful  dog,  discovered  the  corpse  of  her  father, 
whom  she  had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain;  and, 
praying  to  the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maidens 
might  perish  in  the  same  manner,  hung  herself. 
After  this  occurrence,  many  Athenian  women  ac¬ 
tually  hung  themselves,  apparently  without  any 
motive  whatever;  and  when  the  oracle  was  con¬ 
sulted  respecting  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius 
and  Erigone  must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival 7 
According  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  the  festi  • 
val  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Erigone,  daughter 
of  JSgisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  who  came  to  Ath¬ 
ens  to  bring  the  charge  of  matricide  against  Orestes 
before  the  Areopagus;  and,  when  he  was  acquitted, 
hung  herself,  with  the  same  wish  as  the  daughter 
of  Icarius,  and  with  the  same  consequences.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesychius,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  tyrant  Temaleus,  but  no 
reason  is  assigned.  Eustathius8  calls  the  maiden 
who  hung  herself  Acora.  But,  as  the  festival  is 
also  called  ’A a yng  (apparently  from  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Erigone,  the  daughter  of  Icarius),  the  legend 
which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  most  en- 
li  .ed  to  belief.  Pollux9  mentions  a  song  made  by 


1  (Nicand.,  Ther ,  282.-  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Theo- 
phrnst..  H.  P.,  i.,  5  — Dioscor.,  ii.,  122. — Matth.,  xiii.,  25. — Ad¬ 
am*,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Polit.,  iv.,  8,  0  2.) — 4.  (Apud  Dionys. 
Halir..,  v.,  73.)— 5.  (Theophrast.  ap.  Dionys.  Halic.,  v.,  73.) — 6. 
(Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  A.terthum.,  I.,  i.,  p.  200. — Hermann,  Pol. 
Antiq.  of  Greece,  f>  63) — 7.  (Hygin  ,  Poet  Astron.,  ii.,  4.) — 8. 
tin  II.,  in  ,  p  389  —9  ,rv.,  7.  ft  55.) 


j  Theodoras  of  Colophon,  which  persons  used  to  suq< 
while  swinging  themselves  (iv  rat?  aiupaic).  It  i* 
therefore  probable  that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in 
remembrance  of  Eiigone  and  the  other  Athenian 
|  women  who  had  hung  themselves,  swung  them¬ 
selves  during  this  festival,  at  the  same  time  singing 
the  above-mentioned  song  of  Theodoras.1 

ALABAS'TER,  the  name  usually  given  by  art¬ 
ists  and  antiquaries  to  that  variety  of  marble  whicn 
mineralogists  call  gypsum.  Alabaster  is  sometimes 
described  as  of  two  kinds;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
one  of  the  substances  so  called  is  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  therefore  not  alabaster  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term;  while  the  other,  the  real 
alabaster  or  gypsum,  is  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Alabas- 
ter  (gypsum)  is  translucent  or  semi-transparent,  and 
is  usually  of  a  white — a  yellowish  white — and  green¬ 
ish  colour,  though  sometimes  strong  brown  tints  and 
spots  appear  in  it.  When  the  varieties  of  colour 
occur  in  the  same  stone,  and  are  disposed  in  bar 
or  horizontal  strata,  it  is  often  called  onyx  alabas¬ 
ter;  and  when  dispersed  irregularly,  as  if  in  clouds, 
it  is  in  like  manner  distinguished  as  agate  alabas¬ 
ter.  These  varieties  in  the  colour  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny :  “  Candore  interstincto  variis  coloribm 
Though  much  softer  than  other  marbles,  and  on 
that  account  ill  adapted  for  sculpture  on  a  large 
scale,  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  to  a  very  fine 
surface,  and  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Alabaster  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
originally  from  Alabastron,  a  town  of  Egypt,  where 
there  was  a  manufactory  of  vessels  made  of  a  stone 
which  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Pliny3  speaks  of  alabastrites,  using  that  term  for  the 
various  kinds  of  this  marble,  as  well  as  onyx,  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  texture  being  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  Greek,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  marb.es, 
which  he  was  more  accustomed  to  see,  and  which 
were  commonly  used  by  sculptors,  and  from  which 
he  thus  desired  to  distinguish  it.  He  observes  that 
it  was  chiefly  procured  in  his  time  from  Alc.bas- 
tron  and  Damascus.4 

Alabaster,  both  in  its  form  of  carbonate  oi  lime 
and  gypsum  (for,  from  the  confusion  that  exists  in 
the  description  of  some  monuments  of  antiquity,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  both  varieties  under 
that  denomination),  was  employed  very  extensively 
by  the  ancients.  It  was  much  used  by  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  for  different  sorts  of  vases,  rilievi,  ornaments, 
covers  of  sarcophagi,  canopies,  and  sculpture  in 
general ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  any  remains  of 
sculpture  in  that  material,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
alabaster  (gypsum)  was  little,  if  ever,  used  by  the 
artists  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  for  statues,  ri¬ 
lievi,  or  busts.  Vessels  or  pots  used  for  containing 
perfumes,  or,  rather,  ointments,  were  often  called 
by  the  ancients  alabastra  or  alabastri.  It  appears, 
from  the  account  of  Pliny,  that  these  pots  were 
usually  made  of  the  onyx  alabaster,  which  was 
considered  to  be  better  adapted  than  any  other 
stone  for  the  preservation  of  perfumes.4  Martial 
says  cosmis  redolent  alabastra*  and  Horace  appears 
to  allude  to  the  same  vessels  in  his  invitation  to 
Virgil.7  The  term  seems  to  have  been  employed 
to  denote  vessels  appropriated  to  these  uses,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  material  from 
which  it  is  supposed  they  originally  received  their 
name.  Theocritus  thus  speaks  of  golden  alabastra 
(xpvaei'  akubaoTpa*).  These  vessels  were  of  a  ta¬ 
pering  shape,  and  very  often  had  a  long  narrow 
neck,  which  was  sealed;  so  that  when  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  is  said  by  St.  Mark9  to  break  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  for  the  purpose  of  anoint, 
ing  our  Saviour,  it  appears  probab’e  that  she  only 
broke  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  .vhich  was  thus 

1.  (Vti.  etiam  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  618.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  IS 

xxxvii.,  54) — 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  12.)--4  (IT.  N.,  xxxvii.,  54. 

— 5.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  3  ;  xxxvi.,  12.) — 0.  (xi.,  vih.,  9.)— 7.  (Can* 

iv.,  xii.,  7  )— 8  (Idyl., xv.,  114.) — 9.  (xiv  ,  3  ) 
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.nosed.  'I'he  alabas  tron  mentioned  by  the  Evange¬ 
lists  was,  according  to  Eniphanius,  a  measure,  which 
contained  ^  fyorrjg,  or  one  kotvAtj  (16  47  cubic  inch¬ 
es,  or  .48  pints). 

ALABASTRI'TES.  (  Vid .  Alabaster.) 

ALAIA  (d haia)  is  the  name  of  the  games  which 
w  ere  annually  celebrated  at  the  festival  of  Minerva, 
sumamed  Alea,  near  Tegea,,  in  the  neighbourhood 
<1  the  magnificent  temple  of  the  same  goddess.* 1 

ALA'Ril  were  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  Ro¬ 
wan  anny,  and  were  so  called  because  they  were 
a  mall  y  stationed  in  the  wings  {Alee3).  The  alarii 
consisted  both  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  and  were 
commanded  by  prsefee'i,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
legions  were  commanded  by  tribum.3  The  cavalry 
of  the  allies  was  called  equites  alarii ,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  cavalry  of  the  legions  ( equites  legio- 
naiii*)-,  and  the  infantry  was  called  cohortes  aLarice? 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  cohortes  legimarice. 

♦ALAU'DA  (Kopvdog,  KOpiidaXog,  and  Kopvduv), 
the  Lark.  Aristotle  describes  two  species  of  this 
bird,  the  one  of  which  is  evidently  the  Alauda  cris- 
tata,  L.,  or  Crested  Lark ;  the  other  the  Alauda  cam- 
pestris,  or  Field  Lark.  The  former  is  the  Galerita 
of  Pliny,  and  is  clearly  the  species  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  in  his  Aves.6 

ALBUM  is  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  material 
on  which  the  praetor’s  edicts,  and  the  rules  relating 
to  actions  and  interdicts,  were  written.  The  tablet 
was  put  up  in  a  public  place,  in  order  that  all  the 
world  might  have  notice  of  its  contents.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  authorities,  the  album  was  so  called, 
because  it  was  either  a  white  material  or  a  mate¬ 
rial  whitened,  and,  of  course,  the  writing  would  be 
a  different  colour.  According  to  other  authorities, 
it  was  so  called  because  the  writing  was  in  white 
letters.  If  any  person  wilfully  altered  or  erased 
(corrupil)  anything  in  the  album,  he  was  liable  to 
an  action  albi  corrupti,  and  to  a  heavy  penalty.7 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  anything  of  a  public  nature.  Thus, 
Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Annales  Maximi  were 
written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maximus.8 
But,  however  this  may  be,  it  was,  in  course  of  time, 
used  to  signify  a  list  of  any  public  body ;  thus  we 
find  the  expression  album  senatorium,  used  by  Taci¬ 
tus,9  to  express  the  list  of  senators,  and  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  word  leucoma  used  by  Dion  Cassius.10 
The  phrase  odium  deewrionum  signifies  the  list  of 
decuriones  whose  names  were  entered  on  the  al¬ 
bum  of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  lex  municipalis,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the 

ALBUS  GALE'RUS,  or  ALBOGALE'RUS,  a 
white  cap  worn  by  the  flamen  dialis  at  Rome.18  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Festus  (s.  v.),  it  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
olive  twig  inserted  in  the  top.  Its  supposed  form, 
as  derived  from  coins,  and  from  a  bas-relief  on  a 
Roman  temple,  is  that  of  a  cap  fitted  closely  to  the 
head,  and  tied  under  the  chin.13  (  Vid .  Apex.) 

ALCATHOTA  (uhitadoia)  is  the  name  of  games 
celebrated  at  Megara,  in  commemoration  of  the 
hero  Alcathous,  son  of  Pelops,  who  had  killed  a 
lion  which  had  destroyed  Euippus,  son  of  King 
Mega  reus.14 

♦AL'CE  or  ALCES14  (in  Greek  ‘A ho?),  the  name 
of  an  animal  described  by  Caesar  and  other  ancient 
writers,  and  the  same  with  the  modem  Elk  or  Moose 
Deer.  “It  was  the  opinion  of  Buffon,  that  the  Euro¬ 

1.  (Pans.,  viii.,  47,  $  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  x.,  43;  xxxi.,  21.— Cses., 
Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  51. — Cincius,  ap.  Gell.,  xvi.,  4.) — 3.  (Caes.,  Bell. 
Gall,  i.,  39. — Suet.,  Octav.,  38.— Plin.,  Ep.,x.,  19.) — 4.  (Liv., 
rxxv.,  5;  xl.,  40.)— 5.  (Cies.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  73,  83;  ii.,  18.) — 
8.  (Aristit.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  19. — Aristoph.,  Av.,  472.) — 7.  (Dig.  2,  tit. 

1,  s.  79.)—8.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Ann.,  iv.,  42.)— 10.  (lv., 

3.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  3.)— 12.  (Varro,  ap.  Cell.,  x.,  16.)— 13. 

(Causaei,  Mus.  Rom. — Sigonius,  de  Nom.  Rom.,  5. — Hope,  Cos¬ 

tumes,  ii.,  266.) — 14.  (Pino.,  Isthm.,  viii.,  148. — Pa, us.,  i.,  42,  tj 

1  ) — 15  (Salmas,  ad  Solin.,  20.) 
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pean  Elk  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  noi  Joes  il 
appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  Aristot’ie.  Thai  it 
was,  however,  the  'AAktj  of  Pausanias,  the  Alee 
of  Caesar  and  Pliny,  the  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and  the 
^Elg  or  Elg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  bting 
“between  a  stag  and  a  camel;”1  and  though  .Jie 
accounts  of  Caesar2  and  Pliny1  are  mingled  with  fa¬ 
ble,  and  the  former  states  that  his  A  lees  are  “  7n.ru 
tila  coriiibus”  (which  might  arise  from  the  accounts 
of  those  who  had  seen  ti  e  animal  at  the  period 
when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the  general  de¬ 
scription  and  the  localities  given  by  both  are  al¬ 
most  conclusive  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  des¬ 
ignated.  The  “  labrum  supeiius  prcegraiule”  “huge 
upper  lip,”  of  Pliny  is  very  expressive,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  development  of  this  part  might  well  re¬ 
call  to  a  casual  observer  the  general  traits  of  the 
head  of  a  camel.  Whether  it  was  the  imre/ia<j>og 
(hippclapkus)  of  Aristotle,  is  a  question  which  will 
admit  of  much  discussion.  (Vid.  Hippelaphus.)- 
The  movements  of  the  Elk  are  rather  heavy,  and, 
the  shoulders  being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  can 
never  gallop,  but  shuffles  or  ambles  along,  its 
joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a  sound  heard  ti 
some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the  hind  feet 
straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore  heels,  and  it 
tosses  the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to 
break  from  a  trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but 
steps  without  effort  over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a 
split  fence.  During  its  progress,  it  holds  the  nose 
up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  horizontally  back.  This 
attitude  prevents  its  seeing  the  ground  distinctly; 
and,  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the  ele¬ 
vated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  tread¬ 
ing  on  its  fore  heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally 
to  give  itself  a  heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  t<s 
this  occurrence  that  the  Elk  was  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  have  frequent  attacks  of  epilepsy,  and 
to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it  could  recov¬ 
er;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (“misera¬ 
ble”),  and  the  reputation  especially-  of  the  fore  hoofs 
as  a  specific  against  the  disease.”’ 

♦AL'CEA  (ci/Urit  or  nhKaia),  most  probably  the 
Malva  alcea,  or  Vervain  Mallow.4 

♦ALCE'DO.  (Vid.  Halcyon.) 

♦ALCIBIAD'IUM  (’  Ahiabiddtov),  a  species  of 
Anchusa.  (Vid.  Anchusa.) 

♦ALCY'ONE.  (Vid.  Halcyon.) 

ALEA,  gaming,  or  playing  at  a  game  of  chance 
of  any  kind.  Hence  aleo,  alcalvr,  a  gamester,  a 
gambler.  Playing  with  tali,  or  tessera,  was  general¬ 
ly  understood,  because  this  was  by  far  the  most  com¬ 
mon  game  of  chance  among  the  Romans. 

Gaming  was  forbidden  by  the  Roman  laws,  both 
during  the  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  em¬ 
perors.4  Hence  Horace,  alluding  to  the  progress 
of  effeminate  and  licentious  manners,  says  that 
boys  of  rank,  instead  of  riding  and  hunting,  now 
showed  their  skill  in  playing  with  the  hoop,  or  even 
at  games  of  chance,  although  they  were  illegal 
(vetita  legibus  aka *).  Gaming  was  also  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  “  In  his  gregibus ,”  savs  Cicero, 
“  omnes  aleatores,  omnes  adulieri,  u mixes  impvri  inu 
pudicique  versanlur To  detect  and  punish  ex¬ 
cesses  of  this  description  belonged  to  the  office  of 
the  sediles.8 

Games  of  chance  were,  however,  tolerated  in  the 
month  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  was 
a  period  of  general  relaxation;9  and  among  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  old  men  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.10 

The  following  line  of  Publius  Syrts  show's  tl’ft' 


1.  (ix.,  21.)— 2.  (Bell.  Gall.,  vi„  26.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  15.)-  • 
4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  154.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  ii.,  23. — Cod.  3,  tit.  43) 
— 6.  (Carm.  iii.,  24.) — 7.  (in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.)— 8.  (Martial,  xiv..  1.‘ 
— 9.  (Martial,  iv.,  14. — Gellius,  xviii.,  13.) — 10  (Euiip.,  Med 
67. — Cic.,  Senect.,  16. — Juv.,  xiv.,  4.) 
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prole jjs  .  i  gamester,  made  a  regular  study  oJ  their 

art : 

Akator ,  quanta  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto  nequio  .” 

Ovid  alludes  to  those  who  wrote  treatises  on  the 
•nbject: 

*<  Sunt  aliis  scripta,  quibus  alea  luditur,  artes.”* 1 * 
These  were  the  Hoyles  of  ancient  times,  among 
whom  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Emperor 
Claudi  is  himself:  “  Aleam  studiosissime  lusit,  de  co¬ 
rns,  arte  librum  quoque  emisit.”3  The  Emperors  Au¬ 
gustus  and  Domitian  were  also  fond  of  gaming.3 

Alea  sometimes  denotes  the  implement  used  in 
playing,  as  in  the  phrase  jacta  aka  est,  “  the  die  ns 
cast,”  uttered  by  Julius  Caesar  immediately  before 
he  crossed  the  Rubicon;4  and  it  is  often  used  for 
chance,  or  uncertainty  in  general.® 

♦ALEK'TOR  {uXinrup),  the  Cock.  ( Vid.  GaL- 

LC*.) 

ALEKTRUOMANTEPA  (  dlenTpyouavreia  ),  a 
mode  of  divination  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The  let¬ 
ters  of  the  alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle ;  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  was  laid  upon  each  letter;  and  a 
cock,  consecrated  or  provided  for  the  occasion,  was 
placed  Avithin  the  circle.  The  required  information 
was  obtained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
which  the  cock  picked  the  grains  of  com.  To  ob¬ 
tain  a  fuller  answer,  they  laid  grains  of  com  upon 
the  letters  a  second  time,"  and  repeated  the  process. 

AAEKTPTO'NGN  AIX2N,  or  AAEKTPTONO- 
MAX'IA  (uleKTpvbvuv  ayuv,  or  akeKrpvovopaxia),  a 
public  cockfight,  which  was  held  every  year  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  Athens.  Cockfights,  in  general, 
were  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  but  the  origin  of  this  one  in  particular, 
which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  is 
not  known ;  for  the  account  of  its  origin  given  by 
/Elian6  is  too  absurd  and  improbable  to  deserve 
credit.  He  says  that,  when  Themistocles  marched 
with  his  Athenians  against  the  Persians,  he  saw 
cwo  cocks  fighting  against  each  other,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  remind¬ 
ing  them  that  these  cocks  were  neither  fighting  for 
their  country  nor  for  the  gods,  but  only  for  victory, 
&c.  This  speech  is  said  to  have  greatly  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Athenians;  and,  after  the  war, 
they  commemorated  the  event  which  had  proved 
so  useful  to  them  by  the  annual  festival  in  the  the- 

ALEIPTETtlON.  {Vid.  Alipt.®.) 

♦AL'GA,  a  general  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  which,  living  in  the 
waters,  are  accustomed  to  be  thrown  up  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Such,  in  the  case 
of  fresh  water,  are  the  Confervas,  the  Potamogetons, 
the  Naiades,  &c.;  and  in  that  of  the  salt  water,  the 
debris  of  marine  plants,  and  especially  the  Fucus ,7 
The  term  fipvov  is  applied  to  the  sea-algaj  by  Theo¬ 
phrastus.8 

AI/ICA  (alii;,  xbvSpog),  I.  A  kind  of  grain  re¬ 
sembling  spelt,  which  was  also  called  zea.9  II.  A 
broth,  soup,  or  porridge  made  out  of  this  grain,  and 
very  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans.  Pliny  states 
that  it  was  a  Roman  invention,  and  that,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  it  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great.’11  The  Greeks  had  a  somewhat  similar 
preparation,  which  they  called  irmauvri.  Alica  was 
procured  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona  and 
Pisa,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  from  Egypt.  The 
best  came  from  Campania;  that  from  Egypt  was 
very  inferior.  It  was  prepared  by  first  bruising  the 
grain  in  a  wooden  mortar  to  separate  the  husks,  and 
then  pounding  it  a  second  and  third  time  to  break  it 

!  (Trist.,  ii.,  471.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  33.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Aug., 
*0  71. — Dom.,  21.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  32.) — 5.  (Ilor.,  Carm.  ii., 

i  ,6. — Vftrro,  de  He  Rust.,  i.,  18. — Colum.,  i.,  Praef. — Cic.,  Div., 

ii.,  15.) — 6.  (V.  H.,  ii.,  28.) — 7.  (Ffte,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  xii.) 

— 8.  (H.  P.,iT.,  6.) — 9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xviii.,  7, 10.) — 10.  (Plin.,  II. 

If.,  xxii.,  25,  61.) 


into  smaller  pieces.  The  different  qualities  )f  alic* 
made  by  each  of  these  processes  were  called  re¬ 
spectively  grandissima  or  apheerema  {uoaipepa),  se¬ 
cundaria,  and  minima.  In  order  to  make  the  alica 
white  and  tender,  it  was  mixed  with  chalk  from  the 
hills  between  Naples  and  Puteoli.1  It  was  used  as 
a  medicine,  for  which  purpose  it  was  either  soaked 
in  water  mixed  with  honey  (mead,  atpua  mulsu)  or 
boiled  down  into  a  broth,  or  into  porridge.  Pliny 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and 
administering  it,  and  of  the  diseases  in  which  it  v  as 
employed.3 

A  spurious  kind  of  alica  was  made  from  the  i  rfe- 
rior  spelt  (zea)  of  Africa,  the  ears  of  which  were 
broader  and  blacker,  and  the  straw  shorter,  than  iD 
the  Italian  plant.  Pliny  mentions  also  another  spu¬ 
rious  kind  of  alica,  which  was  made  from  wheat.’ 
Another  sort  of  alica  was  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  plantain.4 

AL'IMA,  or  AA'IMOS  TPO<l>H  (a/l ipa,  or  u7upo< 
TpoipTj),  (from  a,  negative,  and  Tapbg,  “  hunger"),  a 
refreshment  used  by  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  philosophers.  Plato  states,  in  his  Dialogue  on 
Laws,  that  the  u?upa  of  Epimenides  was  composed 
of  mallows  and  asphodel.  Suidas  explains  it  as  a 
plant  which  grew  near  the  sea  (probably  the  sea- 
leek),  which  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  < puppa- 
kov  ’Empevidiov,  and  was  thought  to  promote  long 
life.  Hesy chins  interprets  a(j>66e?.oc  by  u/upog 
Pliny  states  that  some  said  that  alimon  was  called 
asphodelos  by  Hesiod,  which  he  thinks  an  error ; 
but  that  the  name  alimon  was  applied  by  some  to  a 
dense  white  shrub,  without  thorns,  the  leaves  of 
which  resembled  those  of  the  olive,  but  were  softer, 
and  were  used  for  food ;  and  by  others  to  a  potherb 
which  grew  by  the  sea,  “whence,”  says  Pliny,  “its 
name,”  confounding  uTupug,  from  a  and  fapbg,  with 
ukipoq  from  ailf.®  The  name  appears  generally  to 
signify  a  medicinal  preparation  of  equal  weights  ol 
several  herbs,  pounded  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
honey.  A  similar  preparation  for  quenching  thirst 
(udiipog  Tpo<f>rj)  was  used  by  Pythagoras. 

ALIMENTA'RII  PUERI  ET  PUELLrE.  It 
the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  were  assist¬ 
ed  by  public  distributions  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  congiaria.  These  distributions 
were  not  made  at  stated  periods,  nor  to  any  but 
grown-up  inhabitants  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Ner- 
va  was  the  first  who  extended  them  to  children,  and 
Trajan  appointed  them  to  be  made  every  month, 
both  to  orphans  and  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
These  children  were  called  pueri  etpuella.  alimentarii , 
and  also  (from  the  emperor)  pueri  pucllccque  TJlpiani ; 
and  the  officers  who  administered  the  institution 
were  called  queestores  pecunire  alimcnlarice,  qu restores 
alimentorum,  procuratores  alimentorum,  or  prrcfecti 
alimentorum. 

The  fragments  of  an  interesting  record  of  an  in 
stitution  of  this  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found  ai 
Velleia,  near  Placentia,  from  which  we  leam  the 
sums  which  were  thus  distributed.  The  money 
was  raised  in  this  case  by  lending  out  a  sum  on 
interest  at  five  per  cent.,  from  the  treasury  of  the 
town,  on  the  security  of  lands  and  houses.  A  simi¬ 
lar  institution  was  founded  by  the  younger  Pliny  at 
Comum.6  Trajan’s  benevolent  plans  were  carried 
on  upon  a  larger  scale  by  Hadrian  and  the  Antu- 
nines.  Under  Commouus  and  Pertinax  the  distri¬ 
bution  ceased.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
we  again  meet  with  alimentarii  pueri  and  puellae, 
who  were  called  Mammreani ,  in  honour  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  mother.  We  leam,  from  a  dperee  of  Ha¬ 
drian,7  that  boys  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girls  up  to  their 

1.  (Plii .,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  29.)— 2.  (H.  N,  xxii ,  24,  51 
25,  61,  66;  xxvi.,  7,  18  ;  xxviii.,  17,  67.) — 3.  (Ii.  N.,  xviii.,  11, 
29.)— 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxvi.,  8,  28.)— 5  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  22. 
33.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  18  ;  i.,  8  ;  and  the  inscription  ur 
Orelli,  1172.)— 7  (Ulp.,  in  Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  s.  14.) 
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'ouneenth  year;  and,  from  an  inscription,1  that  a 
boy  four  years  and  seven  months  old  received  nine 
times  the  ordinary  monthly  distribution  of  corn.2 * 

ALIP'TAI  (dfaiTtrai),  among  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  who  anointed  the  bodies  of  the  athletae 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  palaestra.  The 
chief  object  of  this  anointing  was  to  close  the  pores 
of  ihe  body,  in  order  to  prevent  much  perspiration, 
and  the  weakress  consequent  thereon.  To  effect 
this  obj  >ct,  the  oil  was  not  simply  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  also  well  rubbed  into  the 
skin.8  The  oil  was  mixed  with  fine  African  sand, 
several  jars  full  of  which  were  found  in  the  baths 
of  Titus,  and  one  of  these  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  preparatory  anointing  was  called  y 
napaanevaoTiKT}  rptipig.  Tne  athleta  was  again 
anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to  restore  the 
tone  of  the  strained  muscles:  this  anointing  was 
called  rj  dnodepaneiu.  He  then  bathed,  and  had 
the  dust,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped  off  his  body,  by 
means  of  an  instrument  similar  to  the  strigil  of  the 
Romans,  and  called  arkeyyig,  and  afterward  frorpa. 
The  aliptae  took  advantage  of  the  knowledge  they 
necessarily  acquired  of  the  state  of  the  muscles  of 
the  athletae,  and  their  general  strength  or  weakness 
of  body,  to  advise  them  as  to  their  exercises  and 
mode  of  life.  They  were  thus  a  kind  of  medical 
trainers,  laTpafainTcu*  Sometimes  they  even  su¬ 
perintended  their  exercises,  as  in  the  case  of  Mile- 
sias.5 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slaves,  who 
scrubbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Greek  uXeiTTrat,  appear  to  have 
attended  to  their  masters’  constitution  and  mode  of 
life.4  They  were  also  called  unctores.  They  used 
in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper  called  strigil, 
towels  { lintea ),  a  cruise  of  oil  ( gutt/us ),  which  was 
usuaLy  :f  ho~c,  a  bottle  (vul.  Ampuli.a),  and  a 
mall  vesse.  called  lerdiculc .  (  Vul.  Baths.') 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  wnere  the 
anointing  was  performed  was  called  aknuTypiov  ; 
that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called  unctuariuui. 

♦ALIS'MA,  an  aquatic  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
iame  with  the  Water  Plantain.  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  an  antidote  against  certain  venomous  creatures, 
and  also  against  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog.  For  this 
he  is  not  so  much  to  be  blamed,  since  even  some 
modem  practitioners  have  recommended  it  as  anti¬ 
hydrophobic.  Sprengel  makes  the  Alisma  of  which 
Pliny  speaks  the  A.  Parnassifolium ;  this  species, 
however,  has  never  been  found,  in  Greece.  Sibthorp 
is  more  correct  in  designating  it  the  A.  plantago.1 

#ALLTUM  ( GKopoSov ),  Garlic.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  onopoSov  of  Theophras¬ 
tus  and  Dioscorides  is  the  Allium  sativum ,  manured 
Garlic,  although  Stackhouse  prefers  the  A.  scoro- 
doprasum.  R.  Stephens  suggests  that  the  wild  Gar¬ 
lic  should  be  called  dtypooKopodov,  and  not  otpioaico- 
pudov.  Pliny  informs  us  that  garlic  was  much  used 
among  the  Italian  rustics  as  a  medicine.8  Galen 
also  speaks  of  it  as  such.9  Among  the  Athenians 
it  was  a  great  favourite  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  the  same  shops  with 
bread  and  wine.10  Fighting-cocks  were  also  fed 
upon  it,  to  make  them  more  pugnacious.11  Great 
prophylactic  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  this 
plant,  and,  among  other  active  propei'ties,  that,  in 
particular,  of  neutralizing  the  venom  of  serpents.18 


1.  (Fabretti,  235, 619.) — 2.  (AureL  Viet.,  Epit.  xii.,  4. — Capi- 

;olnus  Ant  Pi.,  6. — Id.,  M.  Aur.,  26. — Id.,  Pert.,  9. — Spart., 

Had.,  7 . — Lamprid.,  Sev.  Alex.,  57. — F.  A.  Wolf,  “Von  einer 

nilden  Rtiftung  Trajans.”) — 3.  (Plutarch,  de  Tuenda  Sanitate, 

c.  15,  p  302.  Ta’iuh.) — 4.  (Celsus,  i.,  1. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  1, 

i.) — 5.  (Pindar,  Olyinp.  viii.,  54—71,  and  BSckh’s  note.) — 6. 

(Cicero,  Ep.  Fara.,  i.,  9,  35. — Seneca,  Ep.  56. — Juvenal,  Sat. 

r*i  ,  70  ;  vi.,  422  ) — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  10. — F6e,  in  Plin.,  1.  c. 

—Sprengel,  H  R.  H.,  i.,  171. — Adams,  Append.,  a.  v.  <5a//a(ra- 

hov  ) — 8.  (H  N.,  xix.,  6.) — 9.  (Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  18.)  — 10. 

Mitihell,  in  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  150  (174).) — 11  (Aristoph., 

Eli.,  493.)  — 12.  ( JEmil.  Maeer,  as  cited  by  FY‘e.) 
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So  diversified,  indted,  were  its  characteristic®,  that 
it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  find  it  ad  ired  on  the 
one  hand,  along  with  the  other  species  cf  allium,  by 
the  people  of  Egypt,  and  banished  on  the  other  from 
the  tables  of  the  delicate  at  Rome.  Hoi  ace  assigns 
it  as  fit  food  only  for  reapers it  was,  however,  a 
great  favourite  also  with  the  Roman  soldieis  and  sail¬ 
ors.2  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countiies  of 
Europe,  who  often  experience  the  need  of  exciting 
the  digestive  powers  of  the  stomach,  hold  garlic  in 
much  higher  estimation,  on  this  account,  than  those 
of  more  northern  regions.  Theophrastus  makes  the 
Allium  cyprium  the  largest  in  size  of  the  several 
species  of  this  plant.8 

ALLU'VIO.  “  That,”  says  Gaius,*  “  appears  tc 
be  added  to  our  land  by  alluvio,  which  a  river  adds 
to  our  land  ( ager )  so  gradually  that  we  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  how  much  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time ; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  it  is  that  which  is 
added  so  gradually  as  to  escape  observation.  But 
if  a  river  (at  once)  takes  away  a  part  of  your  land, 
and  brings  it  to  mine,  this  part  still  remains  your 
property.”  There  is  the  same  definition  by  Gaius 
in  his  Res  Cotidiance ,4  with  this  addition :  “  If  the 
part  thus  suddenly  taken  away  should  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the  trees  on  such 
part  should  drive  their  roots  into  my  land,  from 
that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to  my  land.” 
The  acquisitio  per  aUuvionem  was  considered  by  the 
Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus  gentium,  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  that  term. 

According  to  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  jus  alluvionis  in  the 
case  of  agri  limitati.4  Circumluvio  differs  from 
alluvio  in  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  subject  to  ita 
action.  Cicero7  enumerates  the  jura  aUuvicnum 
and  circumluvionum  as  matters  included  .  naer  the 
head  of  causes  centumvirdles. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Bracton  in 
the  chapter  De  acquirendo  Rerum  Doviinio ,*  is  taken 
from  the  Digest,9  and  is  in  several  passages  a  copy 
of  the  words  of  Gaius,  as  cited  in  the  Digest. 

♦AL'NUS  (Klydpa}0),  the  Alder.  The  wood  of 
this  tree,  which  is  lighter  than  that  of  many  others, 
was  first  employed,  according  to  the  poets,  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.11  It  was  also  much  used 
among  the  Romans  for  water-pipes,12  and  is  still 
ranked  among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for 
these,  and  for  under-ground  purposes  generally.  The 
alder  is  an  inhabitant  of  swamps  and  meadows  in 
all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  North 
America.  Virgil  is  not  consistent  with  himself  as 
regards  the  name  of  this  tree.  In  his  sixth  Eclogue18 
he  makes  the  sisters  of  Phaethon  to  have  been 
changed  into  alders ;  but  in  the  ^Eneid14  he  gives 
the  poplar,  as  Ovid  does.14  The  species  of  alder 
most  common  in  Greece  is  the  Alnus  oblonsata. 
Wild. 

♦AL'OE,  the  Aloe,  or  Aloes-tree.  Neither  Hip¬ 
pocrates  nor  Theophrastus  notices  this  plant,  but 
Dioscorides,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  two  kinds 
of  it.14  He  says  it  is  mostly  brought  from  India, 
but  that  the  plant  grows  in  Arabia  and  the  maritime 
parts  of  Asia.  The  story  related  by  set:  e  writers, 
that  Aristotle  recommenced  the  aloe  tc  Alexander 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  cf  Socotora, 
appears  unworthy  of  belief,  and  yet  it  probably  was 
the  Socotorine  aloe  with  which  the  ancients  were 
most  familiar.  Fee  thinks  that  the  African  aloe 
was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  that 


1.  (Epod.  iii.,  4.) — 2.  (Plaut.,  Pcen.,  v.,  5,  54. — Ariutoph., 
Acharn.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  4.—  Diosoor.,  ii.t 
181.) — 4.  (ii.,  70,  seqq.) — 5.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  s.  7.) — 6.  (D,g.  40, 
tit.  1,  s.  16.)— 7.  (De  Orat.,  i.,  38.)— 8.  (fol.  9.)— 9.  (41,  tit.  1,  s. 
7.) — 10.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  4  ;  iii.,  3. — Horn.,  Odyss  ,  v. 
64.) — 11.  (FCe,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  xiv  )— 12.  (Plin.,  II  N, 
xvi.,  42.)— 13.  (v.  63.) — 14  (x.,  190.) — 15  (Met  ,  ii.,  340.  seqq.) 
—16  (iii.,  22) 
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a  species  quite  rare  at  the  present  day  (“ aloes  luci- 
de,  ou  en  lames”)  was  one  of  the  kinds  employed 
by  them.1  Aloes,  ‘.hough  still  much  used  in  medi¬ 
cine,  are  prescribed  in  very  few  of  the  cases  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny.*  According  to  Ainslie,  however, 
the  inhabitants  of  India  still  use  them  with  great 
success  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  Olaiis  Celsius3 
derives  the  word  aloe  from  the  Arabic  alloeh.  Pliny 
mentions  a  mineral  substance  called  aloe,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  bitumen  of  Judaea,  and  which 
was  employed  in  Egypt  in  embalming  bodies.4 

ALO'A  [alua  or  uAua),  an  Attic  festival,  but  cele¬ 
brated  principally  at  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Demeter 
and  Dionysus,  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  pro¬ 
tectors  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  It  took  place 
every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over,  and  only 
fruits  were  offered  on  this  occasion,  partly  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  the  hus¬ 
bandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  from  Demos¬ 
thenes5  that  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  any  bloody 
sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  festival,  and  that  the 
priests  alone  had  the  privilege  to  offer  the  fruits. 
The  festival  was  also  called  i lahvota,6  or  ovyKopta- 
rr/pia. 

AAOT'IOY  rPA$H  (iikoylorc  ypccpy),  an  action 
which  might  be  brought  before  the  logistae  Q.oyto- 
rai),  at  Athens,  against  all  ambassadors  who  neg¬ 
lected  to  pass  their  accounts  when  their  term  of 
office  expired.7 

*ALOPE'CIA  S,  a  species  of  fish,  called  by  Pliny 
the  Sea-fox  (  Vulpes  marina 8 *),  and  the  same,  proba¬ 
bly,  with  the  Fox-shark  of  modem  naturalists.®  The 
name  comes  from  the  Greek  uhinry^,  “  a  fox.” 

*ALO'PECIS  (dAw7 tek'iq,)  a  species  of  vine  pro¬ 
ducing  clusters  of  grapes  resembling  the  tail  of  a 
fox.  It  is  now  extinct.10 

*AI  OPECU'RUS  (aXoneicovpoc),  a  plant,  which 
Iprengel  suggests  may  be  the  Saccharum  cylindri- 
wra,  and  Stackhouse  the  Phleum.  crinitum,  FI. 
Ircec.,  or  Hairy  Cat’s-tail  grass.  Its  spike  is  de- 
cribed  by  Theophrastus  as  being  “  soft,  downy, 
Hick,  and  like  the  tails  of  foxes.”11  This  agrees 
'•'ell  with  the  spike  of  the  Alopecurus,  L.,  or  Foxtail 
^  mss.1*  The  name  comes  from  ahuny^,  “  a  fox,” 
8>d  ovpd,  “  a  tail.” 

♦ALO'PEX.  (Vid.  Vulpes.) 

♦AL'SINE  (u?.mvTj),  an  herb,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  History  of  Botany,  recognises  as  the  SteUaria 
nen;>rum,  or  Wood  Stitchwort;  but,  in  his  notes  to 
Dio  borides,  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  con¬ 
cerning  it.  Schneider  is  undecided  whether  the 
aXatv’;  of  Theophrastus  be  the  same  as  that  of  Di¬ 
os  coi  ides. 13 

ALTA'RE.  (Vid.  Ara.) 

•ALTER'CUM,  the  Arabian  (1)  name,  according 
to  Pliny,  of  the  Hyoscvamus.14 

♦AL'UM,  a  plant.  (Vid.  Sympiiyton.) 

•ALU'MEN.  {Vid.  Stypteria.) 

♦ALY'PON  (d/tv7rov),  an  herb,  supposed  to  be  the 
same- with  that  which  produced  Turbit.  Sprengel 
and  Sibthorp  mark  it  as  the  Globularia  alypum.15 

*AL¥SS'ON  (uAvoaov),  a  plant.  The  uhvaaov  of 
Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta  is  the  Manabium  alys- 
m,  vulgarly  called  Galen’s  Madwort.  That  of 
Dioscorides  is  a  very  different  plant,  and  cannot  be 
very  satisfactorily  determined.  Sprengel  hesitates 
whether  to  refer  it,  with  Dodonaeus,  to  the  Farsetia 
dypeata,  or,  with  Columna,  to  the  Veronica  arvensis, 
or  montana,  L.,  our  Speedwell.16 


1.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  4,  p.  294.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxvii.,  4.) 

— 3.  (L  ,  136.) — 4.  (Ft'e,  in  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (c.  Neser.,  p.  1385.) 

6.  (Ilesych.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Suid. — Hesych. — Meier.  Att.  Process, 

p.  363.)— 43.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  43.) — 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

—10.  (F6e,  in  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  3.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P., 

ni.,  10  ) — 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P., 

ix.,  13. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  87.) — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  4. — Com¬ 

pare,  however,  Scribon.,  Larg.  compos..  181.) — 15.  (Adams,  Ap- 

nend  .  a.  ▼.) — 16  (Dioscor..  iii„  95. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


ALUTA.  (Vid.  Calceus.) 

ALU'TAI  (uhvrai),  persons  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  order  in  the  public  games.  They  re¬ 
ceived  their  orders  from  an  iikvTapxrig,  who  was 
himself  under  the  direction  of  the  agonothetse.  oi 
hellanodicae.  T1  ay  are  only  found  at  Olympia ;  n. 
other  places,  the  same  office  was  discharged  by  the 
paortyotpopot. 

♦ALPHESTES  (d?.<j>rjOTyg),  a  specks  of  fish,  the 
same  with  the  Cynedus  of  Pliny.  It  is  the  Lab-rut 
cynedus,  L.,  in  French  Canude.  According  to  Ron- 
dolet,  it  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  its  flesh  is  easy  of 
digestion.  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hist.,  the  Alphest  is 
described  as  being  a  small  fish,  having  a  purple 
back  and  belly,  with  yellow  sides.1 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS, 
a  slave  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  master’s  direction. 
The  amanuensis  must  not  be  confounded  with  an¬ 
other  son  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  manum  servi,  who 
were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  busi¬ 
ness.* 

♦AMAR'ACUS  ( apdpaKoc ),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
and  the  scholiast  on  Nicander3  state  that  the  Ainara- 
cus  is  the  same  as  the  Sampsuchus  (oupipvxov)-, 
and  yet  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta  treat  of  them 
separately.  Matthiolus  seems  to  think  it  highly 
probable  that  it  is  the  common  Marjoram,  but  the 
late  commentators  are  much  at  variance  about  it 
Thus  Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H., 
marks  it  as  the  Origanum  marjoranoides,  but  in  the 
second,  according  to  Schneider,  he  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
fer  the  dpupanog  xleipog  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
Hyacinthus  Comosus.  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Ori¬ 
ganum  Mgyptiacum,  and  Dierbach  the  Teucrium 
Marum,  or  Mastich.  Upon  reference  to  the  Com¬ 
mentary  of  Matthiolus  on  the  pupov  of  Dioscorides,* 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  last  opinion  had  been  for¬ 
merly  entertained,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  a  very 
plausible  one.5 

♦AMARANTH'US  ( apdpavrog ),  the  Amaranth, 
or  Never-fading,  as  its  name  indicates,  from  u,  priv., 
and  papaivo,  “  to  wither .”  According  to  Pliny,6  the 
amaranth  appears  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
lasts  until  autumn.  That  of  Alexandrea  was  the 
most  esteemed.  What  the  same  writer,  however, 
states,  that  the  flowers  of  the  amaranth  bloom  anew 
on  being  plunged  into  water,  is  not  very  exact.  As 
the  flowers  are  of  a  very  dry  kind,  they  have  not 
much  humidity  to  lose,  and  therefore  may  be  pre¬ 
served  merely  for  a  long  time.  The  description 
which  Pliny  gives  of  his  Amaranthus,  which  is  also 
that  of  Theophrastus,  points  at  once  to  the  Celosii. 
cristata,  a  plant  originally  from  Asia,  but  cultivate 
in  Italy  a  long  time  before  Pliny’s  day.  Bauhin  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  plant  is  to  be  found  in  Theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  which  Theodore  Gaza 
translates  by  flamma.  The  dpupavrog  of  Dioscorides* 
is  another  plant,  probably  the  Gnaphalium  StaechM 
of  Linnaeus.  The  ancients,  far  less  advanced  than 
the  modems  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  stuffs,  were 
unable,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  to  imitate  the  softness 
of  the  amaranth.  The  modems,  however,  have 
succeeded  in  this,  and  have  even  surpassed,  in  the 
fabrication  of  their  velvet,  the  beautiful  downy  sur¬ 
face  of  this  flower.  The  common  name  of  the 
plant,  therefore,  passe-velours,  given  to  it  when  the  art 
of  fabricating  stuffs  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  suits  no 
longer,  and  the  Italian  appellation,  for  di  vellut* 
(“  velvet-flower”),  is  much  more  applicable.® 

AMARUN'THIA  or  AMARU'S  I A  (dpapvvdia  oi 
dpapvtna),  a  festival  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  or  An*> 
arysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seems,  originally  at  Ama- 


I.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  74 ;  Oetav.,  6’1’ 
Ner.,  44  ;  Tit.,  3 ;  Vesp.,  3. — Cic.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  60, 225. — Pip 
non,  De  Servis,  109.) — 3.  (Ther.,  503.) — 4.  (iii.,  42.) — 5.  (Ad¬ 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— - 6.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.) — 7.  (v- .  9.) — 8.  (iv, 
57.)— 9.  (F6e,  m  Plin.,  1.  c.) 
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-ynthus,  in  Euboea,  with  extraordinary  splendour; 
but  it  was  also  solemnized  in  several  places  in  Atti¬ 
ca,  such  as  Athmone  ;* l *  and  the  Athenians  held  a  fes¬ 
tival,  as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  same  god¬ 
dess,  in  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in  Euboea.3 
The  festival  in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its 
splendid  processions ;  and  Strabo  himself 3  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia,  a 
column  on  which  was  recorded  the  splendour  with 
which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated  this  fes¬ 
tival.  The  inscription  stated  that  the  procession 
was  formed  of  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men, 
«six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots.4 
AMBARVA'LIA.  (  Vid .  Arvales  Fratres.) 
♦AMBER.  (  Vid.  Electrum.) 

AMB1LU  'TRIUM.  (  Vid.  Lustrum.) 
AM'BITUS,  which  literally  signifies  “a  going 
about,”  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  nearly  expressed 
than  by  our  word  canvassing.  After  the  plebs  had 
formed  a  distinct  class  at  Rome,  and  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  had  become  very  greatly 
increased,  we  frequently  read,  in  the  Roman  writers, 
of  the  great  efforts  which  it  was  necessary  for  can¬ 
didates  to  make  in  order  to  secure  the  votes  of  the 
citizens.  At  Rome,  as  in  every  community  into 
which  the  element  of  popular  election  enters,  solici¬ 
tation  of  votes,  and  open  or  secret  influence  and 
bribery,  were  among  the  means  by  which  a  candi¬ 
date  secured  his  election  to  the  offices  of  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  piece  en¬ 
titled  “  GL.  Ciceronis  de  Petitione  Consulatus  ad  M. 
Tullium  Fratrem,”  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty  fair 
icture  of  those  arts  and  means  by  which  a  candi- 
ate  might  lawfully  endeavour  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of  those 
means  which  were  not  lawful,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  various  enactments  to  repress.  As  the 
terms  which  relate  to  the  canvassing  for  public 
places  often  occur  in  the  Roman  writers,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  mention  the  principal  among  them 
here. 

A  candidate  was  called  petitor,  and  his  opponent, 
with  reference  to  him,  competitor.  A  candidate 
(candidatus)  was  so  called  from  his  appearing  in  the 
pul  lie  places,  such  as  the  fora  and  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  before  his  fellow-citizens,  in  a  whitened  toga. 
On  ?  ich  occasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
his  ; riends  ( deductores ),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
ciPzens  (sedat ores'),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
sh  jw  their  good-will  or  give  their  assistance.4  The 
word  assiduitas  expressed  both  the  continual  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  candidate  at  Rome,  and  his  continual 
solicitations.  The  candidate,  in  going  his  rounds 
or  taking  his  walk,  was  accompanied  by  a  nomen- 
clalor ,  wlio  gave  him  the  names  of  such  persons  as 
he  might  meet;  the  candidate  was  thus  enabled  to 
address  them  by  their  name,  an  indirect  compliment 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the 
electors.  The  candidate  accompanied  his  address 
with  a  shake  of  the  hand  ( prensatio ).  The  term 
benignitas  comprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treat¬ 
ing,  as  shows,  feasts,  &c.  Candidates  sometimes 
left  Rome,  and  visited  the  colonise  and  municipia, 
in  which  the  citizens  had  the  suffrage ;  thus  Cicero 
proposed  to  visit  the  Cisalpine  towns  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.* 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
ena.  enactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
ended  the  two  species,  ambitus  and  largitiones  (bri¬ 
bery).  Liberalitas  and  benignitas  are  opposed  by 
Cicero,  as  things  allowable,  to  ambitus  and  largitio, 
as  things  illegal.7  Money  was  paid  for  votes;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  secrecy  and  secure  the  elector, 
persons  called  interpretes  were  employed  to  make 
the  bargain,  sequestres  to  hold  the  money  till  it  was 

!.  (Paus.,  i.,  31,  s.  3.) — 2.  (Ilesych.,  s.  v.  'Apapiiota  ) — 3. 
(x.,  1,  p  324,  ed.  Tauchn.) — 4.  (Compare  Schol.  in  Find.,  01. 
xiii.,  sub  fin.) — 5.  (Cic.,  pro  Muran.,  c  34  ) — 6.  (Cic.,  ad  Att., 

i ,  '  ) — 7  (Cin.,  De  Orst.,  ii.,  25  — Compare  pro  Muram.,  c.  36.) 
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to  be  paid,1  and  divisores  to  distribute  it.3  The 
offence  of  ambitus  was  a  matter  which  belonged  to 
the  judicia  publica,  and  the  enactments  against  it 
were  numerous.  One  ol  the  earliest,  though  not  the 
earliest  of  all,  the  Lex  .Emilia  Baebia  (B.C.  182), 
was  specially  directed  against  largitiones.  The  Lex 
Cornelia  Fulvia  (B.C.  159)  punished  the  offence 
with  exile.  The  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia  (B.C.  67) 
imposed  a  fine  on  the  offending  party,  with  exclusion 
from  the  senate  and  all  public  offices.  The  Lex 
Tullia  (B.C.  63),  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero, 
in  addition  to  the  penalty  of  the  Acilian  law,  inflicted 
ten  years’  exilium  on  the  offender;  and,  among 
other  things,  forbade  a  person  to  exhibit  gladiatorial 
shows  ( glaiiialores  dare )  within  any  two  years  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate,  unless  he  was  required 
to  do  so,  on  a  fixed  day,  by  a  testator’s  will.*  Two 
years  afterward,  the  Lex  Aufidia  was  passed,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided  that,  if 
a  candidate  promised  ( pronuntiavit )  money  to  a 
tribe,  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be  unpunished ; 
if  he  did  pay  the  money,  he  should  farther  pay  to 
each  tribe  (annually  1)  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enactment  occasioned  the  witticism  of 
Cicero,  who  said  that  Clodius  observed  this  law  by 
anticipation,  for  he  promised,  but  did  not  pay.4  The 
Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  58)  was  specially  directed  against 
the  offence  of  sodalitium,  or  the  wholesale  bribery 
of  a  tribe  by  gifts  and  treating;4  and  another  lex, 

assed  (B.C.  52)  when  Pompey  was  sole  consul, 

ad  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  a  speedier 
course  of  proceeding  on  trials  for  ambitus.  All 
these  enactments  failed  in  completely  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  object.  That  which  no  law  could  suppress, 
so  long  as  the  old  popular  forms  retained  any  cf 
their  pristine  vigour,  was  accomplis  ted  by  the  imp*  - 
rial  usurpation.  Julius  Caesar,  when  dictator,  nom 
inated  half  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  except 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  notified  his 
pleasure  to  the  tribes  by  a  civil  circular;  the  popu- 
lus  chose  the  other  half.6  The  Lex  Julia  de  Am  bin 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  offeree 
of  ambitus,  in  its  proper  sense,  soon  disappeared, 
in  consequence  of  all  elections  being  transferred 
from  the  comitia  to  the  senate,  which  Tacitus,  in 
speaking  of  Tiberius,  briefly  expresses  thus :  “  The 
comitia  were  transferred  from  the  campus  to  the 
patres.” 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  applicable. 
But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to  public  offices 
was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  emperors ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  the  populus,  were 
merely  the  shadow  of  that  which  had  once  a  sub¬ 
stantial  form.  A  Roman  jurist  of  the  imperial 
period  (Modestinus),  in  speaking  of  the  Julia  Lex 
de  Ambitu,  observes,  “  This  law  is  now  obsolete  in 
the  city,  because  the  creation  of  magistrates  is  the 
business  of  the  princeps,  and  does  not  depend  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  populus;  but  if  any  one  in  a  muni- 
cipium  should  offend  against  this  law  in  canvassing 
for  a  sacerdotium  or  magistratus,  he  is  punished, 
according  to  a  senatus  consultum,  with  infamy,  and 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  100  aurei.”7 

The  trials  for  ambitus  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  The  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence 
of  L.  Murena,  who  was  charged  with  ambitus,  and 
that  in  defence  of  Cn.  Plancius,  who  was  charged 
with  that  offence  specially  called  sodalitium,  are  both 
extant.8 

AMBAft'ZEfiS  rPA4»H  (upfiT-uaeoc;  ypatpr/),  an 
action  brought  in  the  Athenian  courts  against  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  a  male 

1.  (Cic.,  pro  Cluent.,  26.) — 2.  (Cic.,  act  Att.,  i.,  16.) — 8.  (Die, 
in  Vatin.,  15.) — 4.  (Cic.,  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.)  —  5.  (Cic.,  prr  Cb 
Plane.,  15.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41  ) — 7.  (Die.  48,  tit  It  )— 8  (8 
"onius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Pop.  Rom.,  p.  545.) 
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jfuld  by  means  of  a  potion  (apSkud,  .diov'  The  loss 
)f  a  speech  of  Lysias  on  this  subject  has  deprived 
as  of  the  opinions  of  the  Athenians  on  this  crime, 
ft  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  a  capital  offence.1 

Among  the  Romans,  this  crime  (partus  abactio,  or 
abortus  procuratio)  seems  to  have  been  originally  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  laws.  Cicero  relates  that,  when  he 
was  in  Asia,  a  woman  who  had  procured  the  abor¬ 
tion  of  her  offspring  was  punished  with  death;8 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
«ith  the  Roman  law.  Under  the  emperors,  a  wom- 
in  who  had  procured  the  abortion  of  her  own 
cniid  was  punished  with  exile  ;3  and  those  who  gave 
the  potion  which  caused  the  abortion  were  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines  if  of  low  rank,  or  were  ban¬ 
ished  to  an  island,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their 
property,  if  they  were  in  respectable  circumstances.4 * 

AMBRO'SIA  (upOpoaia),  festivals  observed  in 
Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Tzetzes  on  Hesiod,6  these  festivals  were  solemnized 
in  the  month  of  Lenaeon,. during  the  vintage. 

AMBRO'SIA  ( upbpoaia ).  I.  The  food  of  the  gods, 
which  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and  im¬ 
mortality,  and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.6 
It  was  also  used  by  the  gods  for  anointing  their  body 
and  hair;7  whence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks 
of  Jupiter  (upbpooiai  xaiTl n)-8  II.  A  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Ambrosia  maritima.9 

AMBUR'BIUM  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sacri¬ 
fice  which  was  performed  at  Rome  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ambar- 
valia  was  intended  for  the  purification  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  victims  were  carried  through  the  whole 
l<  wn,  and  the  sacrifice  was  usually  performed  when 
any  danger  was  apprehended  in  consequence  of  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  or  other  circumstances.10 
Scaliger  supposes  that  the  amburbium  and  ambar- 
i  alia  were  the  same,  but  their  difference  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Servius11  and  Vopiscus  (amburbium  cels- 
bratum,  ambarvalia  promissa').19 

AME'AIOY  A1KH  (dpekiov  dUrj),  an  action  men- 
ti  ned  by  Hesychius,  which  appears  to  have  been 
biought  by  a  landlord  against  his  tenant,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  uyeupyiov  6'ikti  :  at  least  we  have 
no  information  of  the  difference  between  them, 
though  it  is  probable  that  some  existed.  (Vid. 
ArES2PriOY  AIKII.) 

AMENTUM,  a  leathern  thong,  either  applied 
for  fastening  the  sandal  to  the  foot,  or  tied  to  the 
middle  of  the  spear,  to  assist  in  throwing  it. 

The  thong  of  the  sandal  is  more  frequently  called 
corrigia,  ligula,  or  larum ;  so  that  amentum  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  in  the  latter  of  the  two  significa¬ 
tions  above  expressed :  e.  g., 

“  Intendunt  acres  arcus,  amentaque  torquent.”13 

“  Amentum  digitis  tende  prioiibus, 

Et  totis  jaculum  dirig e  viribus.”1* 

We  are  not  informed  how  the  amentum  added  to 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  lance  ;  perhaps  it  was  by 
giving  it  rotation,  a..d  hence  a  greater  degree  of 
steadiness  and  directness  in  its  flight,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  ball  shot  from  a  rifle-gun.  This  supposition 
both  suits  the  expressions  relative  to  the  insertion 
ol  the  fingers,  and  accounts  for  the  frequent  use  of 
the  verb  torquere ,  to  whirl  or  twist,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject.  Compare  the  above-cited  passage 
of  Virgil  with  such  as  the  following:  Amentatas 
tuis'as  torqucbit.”13 

1  Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  310.) — 2.  (Pro  Cluent.,  o.  11.) — 

J.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  11,  s.  4  ;  48,  tit.  8,  s.  8:  tit.  19,  s.  39.) — 4.  (Dig. 

48,  tit.  19,  s.  38,  t)  5.) — 5.  (Op.  et  D.,  v.,  504.) — 6.  (Oil.,  v.,  93  ; 

in-  63.)-  7.  (II.,  xiv.,  170.)— 8.  (11.,  i.,  529.)— 9.  (Dioscor., 

u;.,  118.)— 10.  (Oliseq.,  De  Prodig.,  c.  43.— Apul.,  Metaniorph., 

iii.,  ab  iiiit.,  p.  49,  Bipont. — Lucan,  i.,  593.)— 11.  (In  Virg., 

Eclog.  iii.,  77.)— 12.  (Aurel.,  c.  20.)— 13.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  ix.,  665.) 

—14.  Senec  ,  Hippol  ,  w.) — 15.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  57.) 


“  Inserit  amcnto  digitos ,  nec  plura  locutm 
Injuvenem  torsit  jaculum.”1 

In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hanni 
ton’s  Etruscan  Vases,8  the  amentum  seems  to  ha 
attached  to  the  spear  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  t 
little  above  the  middle. 


*AMETHYST'US  ( aptOvorov  or  -of),  the  Ame¬ 
thyst,  a  precious  stone  of  a  purple  or  violet  colour 
in  different  degrees  of  deepness.  In  modem  min¬ 
eralogy,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  two  precious 
stones  of  essentially  different  natures:  1.  the  Ori¬ 
ental  amethyst,  which  is  a  rare  variety  of  adaman¬ 
tine  spar  or  corundum;  and,  2.  the  Occidental  or 
common  amethyst.3  The  ancients,  on  the  other 
hand,  reckoned  five  species,  differing  in  degrees  of 
colour.  Their  Indian  amethyst,  to  which  Pliny 
assigns  the  first  rank  among  purple  or  violet-col¬ 
oured  gems,  appears  to  have  been  our  Oriental  spe¬ 
cies,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  violet-coloured 
sapphire.  “  Those  amethysts,  again,  which  Pliny 
describes  as  easily  engraved  (scalpturis  faciles),  may 
have  been  the  violet-coloured  fiuor  spar,  now  called 
false  amethyst ;  and  the  variety  of  quartz  which  is 
now  commonly  styled  amethyst,  is  well  described 
by  the  Roman  writer  as  that  fifth  kind,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  crystal,  the  purple  vanishing  and  fading 
into  white.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
amethyst  of  the  ancients  was  what  we  call  garnet ; 
but  there  seems  little  in  its  description  resembling 
the  garnet,  except  that  one  kind  of  it  approached  the 
hyacinth  in  colour,  as  Pliny  and  Epiphanius  ob¬ 
serve;  that  is,  had  a  very  strong  shade  of  red;  and 
so,  sometimes,  has  our  amethyst.  We  see  our  ame¬ 
thyst,  indeed,  plainly  indicated  in  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Pliny  for  its  name,  that  it  does  not 
reach  the  colour  of  wine  (a,  priv.,  and  ptdv,  “v>inr”), 
bat  first  fades  into  violet.  He  afterward  suggests 
another,  which  is  the  more  common  derivation, 
saying  that  the  Magi  falsely  asserted  that  thess 
gems  were  preservative  against  intoxication  (d, 
priv.,  and  peOvo,  “ to  intoxicate ”).  Theophrastus 
twice  mentions  the  amethyst  (upedvorov), but  not  in 
such  a  way  as  to  determine  it ;  classing  it  in  one 
place  with  crystal,  as  diaphanous,  and  afterward 
observing  that  it  is  wine-coloured.4 

1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xii.,  321.)— 2.  (iii.,  pi.  33.)— 3  (F6e  in  Plin. 
xxxvii.,  9  ) — 4.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral  i.  168. — De  Last  d« 
Gemm.,  i.,  5.) 
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•AM'IA,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  species,  the  same 
with  the  Scomber  amia,  in  Italian,  Loxia.  Schweig- 
haeuser1 *  says  its  French  name  is  boniton.  Rondo- 
let  mentions  that  he  had  seen  individuals  which 
measured  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  Its  head 
was  the  part  most  esteemed  by  the  bon  vivants  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  etymologist  remarks  that 
it  is  gregarious,  and  hence  its  name,  from  upa,  “  to¬ 
gether,”  and  levat,  “  to  go.”  The  Amia  is  the  same 
as  the  1  puKTr/c  of  ./Elian,1  the  Dlat)/cof  of  Aristotle,3 
Oppian,  and  Athenaeus,  and  the  Glaucus  of  Ovid 
and  others.4 * 

♦AMIANTH'US  (upiavrog),  a  variety  of  Asbes- 
tus,  called  in  French  Alum  de  Plume.  It  consists 
principally,  according  to  Chevenix,  of  silex,  mag¬ 
nesia,  lime,  and  alumine,  and  from  it  was  formed 
the  celebrated  Linum  asbestinum,  or  Asbestos-linen. 
Napkins  and  other  articles  made  of  this  were,  when 
soiled,  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  cleansed  by  this 
process  as  others  are  by  washing.  Hence  the  name 
Amianthus  given  to  the  species  in  question,  signify¬ 
ing  pure,  undejiled  (from  d,  priv.,  and  piavrog,  “de- 
JUed”),  because,  being  indestructible  in  any  ordinary 
fire,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  purity  and  white¬ 
ness  simply  by  casting  it  into  the  flames.  Where 
amianthus  occurs,  as  it  doe«  in  many  countries, 
with  fibres  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  for  that 
purpose,  it  is  often  now,  as  anciently  it  was,  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth;  and  has  in  modem  times 
been  successfully  manufactured  into  paper,  gloves, 
purses,  ribands,  girdles,  and  many  other  things. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  even  use  it  for  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  as  the  ancients  also  did.* 

AMIC'TUS,  dim.  AMIC'ULUM. 

The  verb  amicire  is  commonly  opposed  to  inducre, 
the  former  being  applied  to  the  putting  on  of  the 
outer  garment,  the  pallium,  laena,  or  toga  (Ipdmov, 
iyapog) ;  the  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner 
garment,  the  tunic  (xiruv).  Grceco  pallio  amictus.6 
Velis  amictos,  rum  togis.1  In  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  the  verbal  nouns  amictus  and  indulus, 
even  without  any  farther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  respectively  the  outer  and  the 
inner  clothing.8  The  Ass  says,  in  Apuleius,9 *  Deam, 
Serico  contectam  amiculo,  mini  gerendam  imponunt, 
meaning,  “  They  place  on  me  the  goddess,  covered 
with  a  small  silken  scarf.”  The  same  author  says 
that  the  priests  of  the  Egyptians  used  linen  induiui 
it  amutui ;  i.  e.,  both  for  their  inner  and  outer 
clothing. 

In  Greek,  amicire  is  expressed  by  up<bi£vvvcrda<, 
u/nrext  rdai,  knitdXkeadai,  nepibdTileoOat :  and  indu- 
tre  by  kvdvvetv.  Hence  came  apnexovy.  enid^r/pa 
and  kni bokaiov,  nepibhypa  and  nepiGoAaiov,  an  outer 
garment,  a  sheet,  a  shawl  ;  and  hdvpa,  an  inner 
garment,  a  tunic,  a  shirt.  When  Socrates  was 
about  to  die,  his  friend  Apollodorus  brought  him 
ooth  the  inner  and  the  outer  garment,  each  being  of 
great  excellence  and  value,  in  order  that  he  might 
put  them  on  before  drinking  the  hemlock  :  yljlov 
hvdvvra  avrov  *dt>  ^iruva,  /cat  •d-oipdriov  nepi6a?r.6- 
tevov ,  elra  ov+u  melv  to  <jtd.pp.aKOv d* 

AMMA  ( dppa ),  a  Greek  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  forty  nr/xeic  (cubits),  or  sixty  nodes  (feet)  ;  that 
is,  twenty  yards  8Y  inches  English.  It  was  used 
«n  measuring  land.11 

♦AMMI,  a  plant,  the  same,  according  to  Sprengel, 
with  the  Ammi  Copticum.  Matthiolus  and  Dodonae- 
as,  who  give  drawings  of  it,  seem  to  point  to  the 
same  plant,  namely,  Bishop’s-weed.  It  must  not  be 

1.  (in  Athen.,  vii.,  6.) — 2.  (N.  A.,  i.,  5.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 

>1.,  17  ;  viii.,  13.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Hal.,  117.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii,  11. 

-'-Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  155. — Plin.,  H.  N., 

iix.,  4. — De  Laet,  de  Gemra.,  ii.,  8. — Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 

112.) — 6.  (Plin.  Ep.  iv.,  11.) — 7.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.) — 8. 

(Vid.  Tibull.,  l.,  9,  13. — Nep.,  Cimon.,  iv.,  2. — Id., Dat.,  iii.,  2. 

-Virg ,  yEn.,  iii.,  545;  v.,  421,  compared  with  Apol.  Rhod., 

ii.,  30. — Val.  Max.,  v.,  2,  compared  with  A51ian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  5.) — 

9.  (Met.  viii  ’--10.  (yElian,  V.  H.,  i.,  16.) — 11.  (Hero,  de 

Mensuris.) 
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confounded,  however,  with  the  plant  called  Bishop ’» 
weed  in  Scotland,  which  is  tae  Egopodium  podo 

gratia} 

♦AMMODYTES  (uppodvryg),  a  species  of  sei 
pent,  which  Aetius  describes  as  beirg  a  cubit  ir 
length,  and  of  a  sand  colour,  with  black  spots 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  d» 
termines  it  to  have  been  a  species  of  viper.  It  wa 
most  probably,  then,  only  a  variety  of  the  °» 
Coluber  ammodytes.  This  is  the  serpent  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Horned  viper  of  Illyricum;  its 
venom  is  active.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avi¬ 
cenna  it  is  called  Amindatus  and  Caularus,  which 
are  corruptions  of  Ammodytes  and  Coluber .* 

♦AMMONI'ACUM  ( dppovLauov ),  Gum  Ammoniac. 
Even  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  well  ascertained 
what  species  of  Ferula  it  is  which  produces  this 
gum.  Dioscorides  gives  it  the  name  of  uyaovMAq. 
The  appovianbv  dvpiapa  was  the  finest  kind  of  it, 
and  was  so  called  because  used  as  a  perfume  in 
sacred  rites.3  The  a?x  ’AppcviaKog,  or  Sal  Ammoni¬ 
ac,  was  a  Fossil  salt,  procured  from  the  district  of 
Africa  adjoining  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It 
therefore  was  totally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac 
of  the  modems,  which  is  Hydroailorus  Ammonue* 

♦AMPELI'TIS  (apne^lng  yrj),  a  Bituminous  Earth, 
found  near  Seleucla  in  Syria.  It  was  black,  and 
resembled  small  pine  charcoal ;  and  when  rubbed 
to  powder,  would  dissolve  in  a  little  oil  poured  upon 
it.  Its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  to 
anoint  the  vine  (dpnelog),  and  preserve  it  from  the 
attack  of  worms.* 

♦AMPELO'PRASUM  (dunelonpaaov),  the  Allin  n 
Ampeloprasum,  or  Dog-lee  v,  called  in  French  Porrie 
de  ckien .* 

♦AM'PELOS.  C Vid .  Vitis.) 

♦AMO'MUM.  (vid.  AMfi'MON,  page  55.) 

AMPHIARA'IA  ( upijtiapdia ).  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphiaraus,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oropus,  where  he  had  a  temple 
with  a  celebrated  oracle.7 

AMPHICTYONS.  Institutions  called  Am- 
phictyonic  appear  to  have  existed  in  Greece  from 
time  immemorial.  Of  their  nature  and  object  his- 
toiy  gives  us  only  a  general  idea;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  them  to  have  been  associations  of 
originally  neighbouring  tribes,  formed  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  mutual  intercourse  and  the  protection  of  a 
common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  members  met,  both  to 
transact  business,  and  celebrate  religious  rites  and 
games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled  with 
near  neighbourhood,  and  that,  too,  in  ages  of  remote 
antiquity,  implies,  in  all  probability,  a  certain  degree 
of  affinity,  -which  might  of  itself  produce  unions  and 
confederacies  among  tribes  so  situated,  regarding 
each  other  as  members  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  would  thus  preserve  among  themselves,  and 
transmit  to  their  children,  a  spirit  of  nationality  and 
brotherhood;  nor  could  any  better  means  be  de¬ 
vised  than  the  bond  of  a  common  religious  worship, 
to  counteract  the  hostile  interests  which,  sooner  or 
later,  spring  up  in  all  large  societies.  The  causes 
and  motives  from  which  we  might  expect  such  in¬ 
stitutions  to  arise  existed  in  every  neighbourhood  ; 
and,  aecordingly,  we  find  many  Amphictyonies  or 
various  degrees  of  importance,  though  our  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  them  is  very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  there  was  one 
of  some  celebrity,  whose  place  of  meeting  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Poseidon,9  at  Calauria,  an  ancienl  set- 
tlement  of  the  Ionians  in  the  Saronic  Gulf.  The 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  63. — Galen,  de  Simpl.,  v.—  Adairs,  Append., 
s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Matthiolus  in  Dioscor., 
iii.,  87. — Paul.  ^Egin.,  vii.,  3. — Needham  in  Geopon.,  xiii.,  11.) 
— 4.  (Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  138. — Moore’s 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  73.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  178.) — 7.  (Schoi.  ia 
Pind.,  Olymp.  vii.,  154.  -8.  (Miiller.  Donats,  b.  ii.,  c.  10,  * 

— Strabo,  viii .  6.) 
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original  members  were  Epidaurus,  Hermaeum, 
Nai’plia,  Prasiae  in  Laconia,  iEgina,  Athens,  and 
•lie  Boeotian  Orchomenus,* 1  whose  remoteness  from 
each  at  her  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  what  could 
have  been  the  motives  for  forming  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  more  especially  as  religious  causes  seem  pre¬ 
cluded,  by  the  fact  that  Troezen,  though  so  near  to 
Calauria,  and  though  Poseidon  was  its  tutelary 
g  ai,  was  not  a  member.  In  after  times,  Argos  and 
Sparta  took  the  place  of  Nauplia  and  Prasiae,  and 
religious  ceremonies  were  the  sole  object  of  the 
meetings  of  the  association.  There  also  seems  to 
have  been  another  in  Argolis,2  distinct  from  that  of 
Oalauria,  the  place  of  congress  being  the  'Upatov, 
or  temple  of  Hera.  Delos,3  too,  was  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'1  (iTb)  vr/ouv  of  the  neighbouring  Cyclades,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (tieiopoi)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  apparently  without  any  reference  to  political 
objects. 

Nor  was  the  system  confined  to  the  mother-coun- 
ry ;  for  the  federal  unions  of  the  Dorians,  Ionians, 
and  vEolians,  living  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amphictyonic  in  spirit, 
although  modified  by  exigences  of  situation.  Their 
c  lain  essence  consisted  in  keeping  periodical  festi¬ 
vals  in  honour  of  the  acknowledged  gods  of  their 
respective  nations.  Thus  the  Dorians4  hela  a 
■  federal  festival,  and  celebrated  religious  games  at 
Tno’iium,  uniting  with  the  worship  of  their  national 
god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  ancient  and  Pelasgic 
n,..n-  ter.  The  Ionians  met  for  similar  purposes, 
in  a'  aour  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon  at  Mycale ; 
then  olace  of  assembly  being  called  the  Panionium, 
and  heir  festival  Panionia.  (Poseidon  was  the 
god  of  the  Ionians,  as  Apollo  of  the  Dorians.5 *)  The 
twelve  to  wns  of  the  iEollans  assembled  at  Gryneum, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  That  these  confederacies 
were  not  merely  for  offensive  and  defensive  purpo¬ 
ses,  may  be  inferred  from  their  existence  after  the 
subjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and  we 
know  that  Halicarnassus  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
prize  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con¬ 
federation  somewhat  similar,  but  m- re  political 
than  religious,  existed  in  Lycia  :*  it  was  called  the 
“  Lycian  system,”  and  was  composed  of  twenty- 
three  cities. 

But,  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one  Am- 
phictyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest,  and 
much  more  lasting  in  its  duration.  This  was,  by 
way  of  eminence,  called  the  Amphictyonic  League ; 
and  by  tracing  its  sphere  of  action,  its  acknowledged 
duties,  and  its  discharge  of  them,  we  shall  obtain 
‘more  precise  notions  of  such  bodies  in  general. 
This,  however,  differed  from  the  other  associations 
in  having  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinities,  which  were  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
in  tne  village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae,7  where 
the  deputies  met  in  autumn,  and  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  :n  spring.  The  con¬ 
nexion  of  this  Amphictyony  with  the  latter  not  only 
contributed  to  its  dignity,  but  also  to  its  perma¬ 
nence.  With  respect  to  its  early  history  Strabo® 
says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  its  origin.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  tribes  (not  cities  or 
states^  it  must  be  observed),  each  of  which  tribes 
contained  various  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  leam  from  iEsehines,9  a  most  competent  au¬ 
thority  (B.C.  343),  that  eleven  of  these  tribes  were 
ta  follow:  the  Thesf  alians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans 

1.  (Thirl wall,  II.  G.,  vol.  i.,  p.  375.) — 2.  (Strabo,  1.  c  ) — 3. 
(Miiller  b.  ii.,  c.  3,  s.  7. — Callim.,  Hymn.,  325.) — 4.  (Herod.,  i., 
144.) — 5.  (Muller,  b.  ii.,  c.  10,  s.  5. — Strabo,  viii.,  7.) — 6. 
(Strabo,  x’v.,  3.) — 7.  (Herod.,  vii.,  200.)  —8  (ix.,  289.) — 9  (De 
r  L.,  122,  Bekker.) 
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only),  Dorians,  Ionians,  Perrh  ebians,  Magnete*, 
Locrians,  CEtaeans  or  CEnianian  ,  Phthiots  or  Adri¬ 
ans  of  Phthia,  Malians,  and  P  ioc>'ans;  other  list* 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  the  remaining  tribe  werr 
the  Dolopes  or  Delphians ;  but,  as  the  Delphian:' 
could  hardly  be  called  a  distinct  tribe,  their  nobler 
appearing  to  have  been  Dorians,  it  seems  probabio 
that  the  Dolopes  were  originally  members,  ant! 
afterward  supplanted  by  the  Delphians.1  The  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  proves  the  antiquity 
of  the  institution ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  stand¬ 
ing  on  an  equality  with  such  tribes  as  the  Mahans 
shows  that  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest,  which  originated  several  siates  more  pow¬ 
erful,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  have  sent  i  heir 
respective  deputies,  than  the  tribes  mentioned. 

We  also  learn  from  AEschines  that  each  of  these 
tribes  had  two  votes  in  congress,  and  that  deputies 
from  such  towns  as  (Dorium  and2)  Cytinium  had 
equal  power  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that 
Eretria  and  Prienc.  Ionian  colonies,  were  on  a  par 
with  Athens  (laoip/ppoi  toic  ’Adr/vaioig).  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  follow,  either  that  each  Amphictyonic 
tribe  had  a  cycle,2  according  to  which  its  component 
states  returned  deputies,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  tribe 
was  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  state®  c e  that  trioe  The  latter  supposition 
might  exp.aib  the  fact  of  their  being  a  larger  and 
smaller  assembly — a  fiovArj  and  ekk! r/ma — at  some 
of  the  congresses;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  tf  *.t  there  was  an  annual  election  ol 
deputies  at  Athens,  unless  this  city  usurped  func¬ 
tions  not  properly  its  own. 

The  council  itself  was  composed  of  two  classes 
of  representatives,  one  called  pylagorae,  the  other 
hieromnemones.  Of  the  former,  three  were  annually 
elected  at  Athens  to  act  with  one  hieromnemon  ap¬ 
pointed  by  lot.4  That  his  office  was  highly  honour¬ 
able  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,5  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  was  a  hieromnemon,  and  that  he  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  to  act  against 
the  Amphissians.*  Hence  it  has  been  conjectureu 
that  the  hieromnemones,  also  called  iepoypappaTd^ , 
were  superior  in  rank  to  the  pylagorae.7  AEschines 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  such  a  way  as  to  warran : 
the  inference  that  the  former  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says,®  “When 
Diognetus  was  bforomnemo  i,  ye  chose  me  and  two 
others  pylagorae.”  He  then  contrasts  “  the  hiero- 
mremon  of  the  Athenians  with  the  pylagorae  for  the 
time  being.”  Again,  we  find  inscriptions9  contain¬ 
ing  surveys  by  the  hieromnemones,  as  if  they  former, 
an  executive ;  and  that  the  council  concluded  their 
proceedings  on  one  occasion10  by  resolving  that  there 
should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  previously  to 
the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  the  hieromne¬ 
mones  should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the  emer¬ 
gency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing  committee. 
Theii  name  implies  a  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  temple,  but  whether  they  voted  or  not  is 
only  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  probably  they  did  not. 
The  kKulrjma,  or  general  assembly,  included  not  only 
the  classes  mentioned.,  but  also  those  who  had  joined 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  were  consulting  the  god.  Ii 
was  convened  on  extraordinary  occasions  by  the 
chairman  of  the  council  (*0  rdf  yv&pag  ennbr/ipiCuv.y1 

Of  the  duties  of  this  latter  body,  nothing  will  give 
us  a  clearer  view  than  the  oaths  taken  and  the  de- 


l.  (Titmaim,  p.  39.) — 2  (There  if  a  doubt  about  the  reading. 
Vid.  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95  — Strabo,  ix.,  4.) — 3.  (Strabo,  ix.,  c.  3.) — 
4.  (Aristoph,  Nub  ,  607.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  170,  Bek¬ 
ker.) — 6.  (A3scr,.,  de  F  L.) — 7.  (Titmaon,  iv..  4.) — 8.  (C  Ctes., 

1  15,  Bekker.  The  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  says,  that  the 

hieromnemon  was  elected  for  life  This  is  the  opinion  of  Tit- 

mann  :  Ueber  den  Bund  der  Amphictyouen.  See  Sohomann,  Oa 

the  Assemblies,  <fcc.,  p.  270,  trans’..)— 9.  (Bbokh,  Corpus  Inscript 

No.  1711 ,  quottd  by  Muller.) — 10.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  12f  Bek 

ker.)-  -11  (A5s  thines,  c.  Otcs  124.) 
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rrees  made.  The  oath  was  as  follows:1 *  “They 
would  destroy  no  city  of  the  Amphictyons,  nor  cut 
off  their  streams  in  war  or  peace ;  and  if  any  should 
do  so,  they  would  march  against  him  and  destroy 
his  cities ;  and  shouid  any  pillage  the  property  of 
the  god,  or  be  privy  to  ot  plan  anything  against 
what  was  in  his  temple  (at  Delphi),  they  would  take 
vengeance  on  him  with  hand,  and  foot,  and  voice,  and 
all  their  might,”  There  are  two  decrees  given  by 
Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus  :s  “  When 
Oleinagoras  was  priest,  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was 
resol ve  i  by  the  pylagorae  and  their  assessors,  and 
the  general  body  of  the  Amphictyons,”  &c.  The  res- 
muiion  in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphis- 
sians  continued  to  cultivate  the  sacred  district,  Pnilip 
of  Macedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  and 
the  Amphictyons,  and  was  thereby  constituted  abso¬ 
lute  general  of  the  Amphictyons.  He  accepted  the 
office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending  city  to  sub¬ 
jection.  From  the  oath  and  the  decrees,  we  see  that 
the  main  duly  of  the  deputies  was  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  a*id  dignity  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burned  down  (B.C. 
548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  for  the 
rebuilding;3  and  Athenaeus  (B.C.  160)  informs  us,4 * 
that  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Delphian  god,  they  condescended  to  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that,  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
effects,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  international  law  of  Greece,  if 
sometimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to,  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West.6  The 
Crissseans  were,  charged  by  the  Delphians  with  un¬ 
due  exactions  from  these  strangers.  The  council 
declared  war  against  them,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong 
against  the  god.  The  war  lasted  ten  years,  till,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus 
were  turned  off,  then  poisoned,  and  turned  again 
into  the  city.  The  besieged  drank  their  fill,  and 
Crissa  was  soon  razed  to  the  ground;  and  thus,  if 
it  wei  e  an  Amphictyonic  city,  was  a  solemn  oath 
doubly  violated.  Its  territory — the  rich  Cirrhtean 
plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  im¬ 
precated  upon  whomsoever  shouid  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thus  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (B.C.  585),  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  the  instruments  of  Del¬ 
phian  vengeance.6  The  Second,  or  Phocian  War 
(B.C.  350),  was  the  most  important  in  which  the 
Amphictyons  were  concerned  ;7  and  in  this  the 
Thebans  availed  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  the 
council  to  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,  the 
Phocians.  To  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  in  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  readily  proclaim¬ 
ed  himself  the  champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  opened  a 
pathway  to  his  own  ambition.  The  Phocians  were 
subdued  (B.C.  346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all 
their  cities,  except  Abae,  should  be  razed,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  dispersed  in  villages  not  containing  more 
than  fifty  inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given 
to  Philip,  who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  also  obtained 
the  recognition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the 
causes  of  the  Third  Sacred  War,  allusion  has  been 
made  in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Demosthenes.  The 
Amphissians  tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo*  says,  worse  than  the  Crissaeans 
of  old  (xtlP0V C  yoav  nept  rovg  i-evovg).  Their  sub¬ 
mission  to  Philip  was  immediately  followed  by  the 

1.  (AEsch.,de  F.  L.,  121.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  de  Cor.,  196,  Bekker.) 
'-3.  (Herod.,  ii.,  180.) — 4.  (iv.,  173,  'O  r<3v '  Ap<l>tKTv6v(i)v  vdpos 
i ceXtibiv  ZSiap  migcxti v  iXcoSuras-  This  seems  to  refer  to  the 
Delians  only.) — 5,  (.Eschines,  c.  Ct.es,  125,  gives  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  In  early  times,  Crissa  and  the  temple  were  one  state. — 
Mdller,  Dorians.) — 6.  (Paus.,  x.,  37,  s.  4.) — 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist. 

Greece,  vol  »•.,  p.  203-372.) — K  (ix..  3  ) 
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battle  of  Chaeronea  (B.C.  338\  and  the  extinction 
of  the  independence  of  Greece  In  the  following 
year  a  congress  of  the  Amphioi/onic  states  was 
held,  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if  by  united 
Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  On  this  occasion  tne  Amphictyons 
assumed  the  character  of  national  representatives 
as  of  old,1  when  they  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
Ephialtes  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at  Thermopylae- 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphictyon) 
themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they  took ;  and 
that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  enforce  what  they  had  sworn  to  do,  is  proved  by 
many  instances.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mycenae  was 
destroyed  by  Argos  (B.C.  535),  Thespiae  and  Platcna 
by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  herself  swept  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth  by  Alexander  (e k  pear/g  rijg  'E/Addoj 
uviipniiodT) ).a  Indeed,  we  may  infer  from  Thucyd¬ 
ides,3  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what  he 
calls  o  lepog  noXepog,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple  into  the 
hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians,  after  their 
departure,  restoring  it  to  the  Phocians ;  and  yet  the 
council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering.  It  will  not 
be  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  farther;  it  need 
only  be  remarked,  that  Augustus  wished  his  new 
city,  Nicopolis  (A.D.  31),  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
members;  and  that Pausanias,  in  the  second  century 
of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  existing,  but  deprived 
of  all  power  and  influence.  In  fact,  even  Demos¬ 
thenes4  spoke  of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi.6 

After  these  remarks,  we  may  consider  two  points 
of  some  interest;  and,  first,  the  etymology  of  the 
word  Amphictyon.  We  are  told6  that  Theopompus 
thought  it  derived  from  tne  name  of  Amphictyon,  a 
prince  of  Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the 
institution.  Others,  as  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus, 
connected  it  with  the  word  dptfuKTioveg,  or  neigh¬ 
bours.  Very  few,  if  any,  modern  scholars,  doubt 
that  the  latter  view  is  correct;  and  that  Amphiclyou, 
with  Hellen,  Dorus,  Ion,  Xuthus,  Thessalus,  Laris¬ 
sa  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not 
historical,  but  mythic  personages — the  representa¬ 
tives,  or  poetic  pet sonificat ions,  of  their  alleged 
foundations  or  offspring.  As  for  Amphictyon,7  it  is 
too  marvellous  a  coincidence  that  his  name  should 
be  significant  of  the  institution  itself;  and,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  of  whom  his  council  consisted.  True  it  is 
that  he  also  appears  in  Athenian  history;*  but  very 
little  is  said  of  him;  and  the  company  he  keeps 
there,  though  kingly,  is  far  from  historical.  Besides, 
though  Herodotus9  and  Thucydides10  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  yet  make  no  mention  of  him.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  word  should  be  written 
amphictiony,  from  uptjunrioveg.  or  those  that  dwell 
around  some  particular  locality.11 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ;  it 
is  this :  Where  did  the  association  originate  1  were 
its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi  or  at  Thermopyl'e  1 
Tiiere  seems  to  us  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  .state 
the  preponderance  of  Thessalian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Maliac  Bay,  and  the  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  of  many  of  them;  the  assigned 
birthplace  and  residence  of  the  mythic  Amphictyon, 
the  names  Pylagorae  and  Pylsea.  Besides,  we  know 
that  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  and  origin  of  many 
of  the  most  important  events  of  early  Greek  his¬ 
tory,  whereas  it  was  only  in  later  times,  and  after 
the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi 


1.  (Herodotus,  vii.,  214,  speaks  of  the  Amphictyons  as  oi  r<T>» 

rEAA>;»'o)v  nuXaydpoi.) — 2.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.) — 3.  (i.,  112.) — 4 

(De  Pace.) — 5.  (!)  tv  Ac\<Po't$  ckiA  ) — 6.  (Harpocrat.,  Amphicty 

on. — See  Mauss.  notes.) — 7.  (Thirhvoll,  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.,  p 

273.)-— 8.  (Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359.)— 9.  (i.,  56.)— 10.  (i.,3.1 

— 11.  (Thus  Pindar,  Nem.,  6,  42,  tv  apttnKTh'vuiv  rwptsiivn 

TOieraniXi.  Vid.  Bockh,  in  loc.) 
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becanu  important  enough  for  the  meetings  of  such 
a  body  as  the  Amphictyonic  ;  nor,  if  Delphi  had  been 
of  old  the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  ac¬ 
count  for  what  must  have  been  a  doss  of  its  ancient 
dignity  P>ut,  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have  still 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  places  of  congress ;  to  ac¬ 
count  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were 
originally  l wo  confederations,  afterward  united  by 
the  growing  power  of  Delphi,  as  connected  with  the 
Dorians,  but  still  retaining  the  old  places  of  meet¬ 
ing.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  whether  this  were  the  case  or 
not,  there  being  strong  reasons  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on  migrating  southward, 
combined  the  worship  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo  with 
that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter,  as  celebrated  by  the 
Amphictyons  of  Thessaly.  Equally  doubtful  is  the 
question  respecting  the  influence  of  Acrisius,  king 
of  Argos,1  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first 
brought  the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined 
other  points  connected  with  the  institution.2 

AMddKYIlEAA'ON  AEIIA2  ^dp^uivneXkov  6e- 
nag),  a  drinking-vessel,  often  mentioned  by  Homer. 
Its  form  has  been  the  subject  of  various  conjectures; 
but  the  name  seems  to  indicate  well  enough  what  it 
really  was.  Ka7r elTiov  is  found  separately  as  well 
as  in  composition,  and  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
formed  from  the  root  signifying  a  hollow,  which  we 
have  in  the  Greek  Kvp.br;,  and  the  dialectic  form 
Kv66a  -,3  Latin,  cupa ;  German,  kufe.  kubel ;  French, 
cuve,  coupe;  and  English,  cap :  it  means,  therefore, 
a  small  goblet  or  cup.  ’A ptjuKvneTiTiog,  therefore, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  dpcpiaropog,  upcpurog,  &c., 
is  that  which  has  a  nvnelhov  at  both  sides  or  both 
ends  ;  and  d£na<;  up<pucvne?i?.ov  is  a  drinking-vessel, 
having  a  cup  at  both  ends.  That  this  was  the  form 
of  the  vessel  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  Aristotle,4 
where  he  is  describing  the  cells  of  bees  as  having 
two  openings  divided  by  a  floor  “  like  the  apcpinv- 
xeXla."6 

AMPHIDROM'IA,  or  APOMIAM<J>'ION  HMAP 
{aptfubpopia,  or  6popidp<fuoo  i/pap),  a  family  festival  of 
the  Athenians,  at  which  the  newly-born  child  was 
introduced  into  the  family  and  received  its  name. 
No  particular  day  was  fixed  for  this  solemnity ;  but 
it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most  children  died 
before  the  seventh  day,  and  the  solemnity  was, 
therefore,  generally  deferred  till  after  that  period, 
that  there  might  be,  at  least,  some  probability  of  the 
child  remaining  alive.  But,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifth  day,  when  the 
women  who  had  lent  their  assistance  at  the  birth 
washed  their  hands.  This  purification,  however, 
preceded  the  real  solemnity.  The  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the  festival 
of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the  evening, 
and  they  generally  appeared  with  presents,  among 
which  are  mentioned  the  cuttlefish  and  the  marine 
polyp.*  The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside 
with  olive-branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or 
with  garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  girl ; 
and  a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenseus,7 
the  guests  must  have  been  rather  merry.  The 
child  was  then  carried  round  the  fire  by  the  nurse, 
and  thus,  as  it  were,  presented  to  the  gods  of  the 
house  and  to  the  family,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 


1.  Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Orest.,  1094. — Callim.,  Epig.  xli. — Strabo, 
a.,  c  3,  p.  279,  ed.  Tauchn.) — 2.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c. 
x  ,  a_iii. — Heeren,  Polit.  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  7. — St.  Croix,  Des 
Anciens  Gouveinemens  F6d6ratifs. — Titmann,  Ueber  den  Bund 
der  Amphictyonen. — Miiller,  Dorians,  b.  ii.,  c.  iii.,  s  5. — Phil. 
Mas.,  vol.  i.,  p.  324  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  360. — Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq. 
of  Greace,  t>  1 1—14. — Wachsnmth,  Ilellen.  Alterthumsk. — Nie¬ 
buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  31,  transl.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  irorfipiov.) 
— 4.  (H.  A,  9,  40  ;  or  in  Schneid.,  9,  27,  4.) — 5.  (irtp'i  piav 
yelp  (idtnv  Sio  %lpSes  tloiv ,  wo-rep  twv  hp<piKvr:c\\(t}V,  h  ph 
mij,  f/  S'  — Compare  But.mann’s  Lexilogus,  s  v.) — 6. 

(Hirpocr.,  s  v.) — 7.  (p.  370.) 


ceived  its  name,  to  which  the  guests  were  witnesses 
l  The  carrying  of  the  child  round  the  hearth  was  th« 
I  principal  part  of  the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name 
was  derived.  But  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes2  de¬ 
rives  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  guests,  while 
the  name  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or  danced 
around  it.  This  festival  is  sometimes  called  frem 
the  day  on  which  it  took  place:  if  on  the  seventh 
day,  it  is  called  ibdopai  or  ibdopag  ;  if  on  the  tenth 
day,  deKUTrj,  &c.3 

AMPHIOR'KIA  or  AMPHOMOSTA  (apiiopxta 
or  dfKpufioola)  is  the  oath  which  was  taken,  both  by 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the  trial  of  a  cause 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  they  would  speak  the 
truth.4  According  to  Pollux,8  the  dpipiopKia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  according  to  the  laws;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPPOI.  (  Vid .  Desultores.) 

AMHIIPYMN'OI  NH'ES  ( upd'nrpvpvoi  vijeg),  also 
called  AIIIPGPOI,  ships  in  which  the  poop  and  the 
prow  were  so  much  alike  as  to  be  applicable  to  the 
same  use.  A  ship  of  this  construction  might  bo. 
considered  as  having  either  two  poops  or  two  prows 
It  is  supposed  tc  have  been  convenient  in  circum. 
stances  wrhere  the  head  of  the  ship  could  not  be 
turned  about  with  sufficient  celerity.6 

*AMPHISByE/NA(d/i0ia6aiva),  sometimes  called 
the  Double-headed  Serpent.  Buffon  says  of  it,  that 
it  can  move  along  with  either  the  head  or  the  tail 
foremost,  whence  it  had  been  thought  to  have  two 
heads.  Avicenna  says,  that  it  is  of  equal  thickness 
from  head  to  tail,  and  that  from  this  appearance  it 
had  been  supposed  to  have  two  heads.  Schneidel 
states,  that  Linnaeus7  describes  a  serpent  whicl 
agrees  very  well  with  the  ancient  accounts  of  tin 
amphisbaena;  its  tail  is  obtuse,  and  as  thick  as  itf. 
body,  and  it  moves  along  either  forward  or  back¬ 
ward;8  but,  according  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  species.  The  amphisbaena  was  probably  « 
variety  of  the  Anguis  fragilis,  L.,  or  Blind  Worm 
The  Aberdeen  serpent  of  Pennant,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  Linnaeus’s  correspondence  with  .  Dr. 
David  Skene  of  Aberdeen,  is  a  variety  of  the  Anguit 
fragilis.  Linnaeus  denies  that  the  amphisbaena  is 
venomous,  but  many  authors,  even  of  modem  times, 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion.9 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  was  a  place  for  tht 
exhibition  of  public  shows  of  combatants  and  wild 
beasts,  entirely  surrounded  by  seats  for  the  specta¬ 
tors  ;  whereas,  in  those  for  dramatic  performances, 
the  seats  were  arranged  in  a  semicircle  facing  the 
stage.  It  is,  therefore,  frequently  described  as  a 
double  theatre,  consisting  of  two  such  semicircles, 
or  halves,  joined  together,  the  spaces  allotted  to 
their  orchestras  becoming  the  inner  enclosure  or 
area,  termed  the  arena.  The  fonn,  however,  of  the 
ancient  amphitheatres  was  not  a  circle,  but  invari¬ 
ably  an  ellipse,  although  the  circular  form  appears 
best  adapted  for  the  convenience  of  the  spectators. 
The  first  amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been  that 
of  M.  Curio,  of  which  a  description  has  been  given 
by  Pliny.10  It  consisted  of  two  wooden  theatres 
made  to  revolve  on  pivots,  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could,  by  means  of  windlasses  and  machinery, 
be  turned  round  face  to  face,  so  as  to  form  one 
building. 

Gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in  the 
forum,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts  in  the  circus; 
and  it  appears  that  the  ancient  custom  was  stil. 
preserved  till  the  dictatorship  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 

1.  (Isams,  de  Pyrrhi  Peered.,  p.  34,  s.  30,  Bekker.) — 2.  (Ly- 
sistr.,  758.) — 3.  (Hesych. — Aristoph.,  Av.,  923.) — 4.  (Hesych  — 
Suid.) — 5.  (viii .,  l'O.) — 6.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia  Navali,  ii.,  c.  I 
p.  143.) — 7.  (Amcenit.  Ac.adt.m.,  vol  i.,  p  295.) — 8.  (Schneid® 
in  JEL,  N.  A.,  ix.,  23.)-  9  (Adams,  Ar'V'nd  ,  ».  v  ) — 10  (I 
N  .  xxxvi.,  24,  8  ' 
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built  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martius,  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  hunts  of  wild  beasts,1 * * 
“  which  was  called  amphitheatre  because  it  was 
r.urrounded  by  seats  without  a  scene.”*  Most  of 
the  early  amphitheatres  were  merely  temporary, 
and  made  of  wood;  such  as  the  one  built  by  Nero 
at  Rome,8  and  that  erected  by  Atilius  at  Fidenae 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  gave  way  while 
ffie*gamesp.vere  being  performed,  and  killed  or  in¬ 
jured  50,000  persons.4 * 

The  first  stone  amphitheatre  was  built  by  Statili- 
os  Taurus,  at  the  desire  of  Augustus.8  This  build¬ 
ing,  which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
circus  called  Agonale,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Nero;8  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
that  only  the  external  walls  were  of  stone,  and  that 
the  seats  and  other  parts  of  the  interior  were  of  tim¬ 
ber.  A  second  amphitheatre  was  commenced  by 
Caligula ;  but  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  all  was 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  afterward  called  the 
oolisseum,  which  was  begun  by  Vespasian,  and 
bnished  by  his  son  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  A.D.  80, 

-  n  which  occasion,  according  to  Eutropius,  5000, 
and  according  to  Dion,  9000,  beasts  were  destroyed.7 

This  immense  edifice,  which  is  even  yet  compar¬ 
atively  entire,  was  capable  of  containing  about 
87,000  spectators,  and  originally  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  on  the  spot  previously  occupied 
by  the  lake  or  large  pond  attached  to  Nero’s  pal¬ 
ace,8  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  Baths 
of  Titus.  It  covers  altogether  about  five  acres  of 
ground;  and  the  transverse,  or  longer  diameter  of 
the  external  ellipse,  is  615  feet,  and  the  conjugate, 
or  shorter  one,  510 ;  while  those  of  the  interior 
ellipse,  or  arena,  are  281  and  176  feet  respectively. 
Where  it  is  perfect,  the  exterior  is  160  feet  high, 
and  consists  of  four  orders,  viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian,  in  attached  three-quarter  columns  (that 
is,  columns  one  fourth  of  whose  circumference  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  buried  in  the  wall  behind  them),  and  an 
upper  order  of  Corinthian  pilasters.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  last,  each  of  these  tiers  consists  of 
eighty  columns,  and  as  many  arches  between  them, 
forming  open  galleries  throughout  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  building ;  but  the  fourth  has 
windows  instead  of  large  arches,  and  those  are 
placed  only  in  the  alternate  inter-columns,  conse¬ 
quently,  are  only  forty  in  number;  and  this  upper 
portion  of  the  elevation  has,  both  on  that  account 
and  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  the 
apertures  themselves,  an  expression  of  greater 
solidity  than  that  below.  The  arches  formed  open 
external  galleries,  with  others  behind  them ;  besides 
which,  there  were  several  other  galleries  and  passa¬ 
ges,  extending  beneath  the  seats  for  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and,  together  with  staircases,  affording  access 
to  the  latter.  At  present,  the  seats  do  not  rise 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  third  order  of  the  exte¬ 
rior,  or  about  half  its  entire  height ;  therefore,  the 
upper  part  of  the  edifice  appears  to  have  contributed 
very  little,  if  at  all,  to  its  actual  capacity  for  ac 
commodating  spectators.  Still,  though  it  has  never 
been  explained,  except  by  conjecturing  that  there 
were  upper  tiers  of  seats  and  galleries  (although  no 
emains  of  them  now  exist),  we  must  suppose  that 
ffiere  existed  some  very  sufficient  reason  tor  incur¬ 
ring  such  enormous  expense,  and  such  prodigal 
waste  of  material  and  labour  beyond  what  utility 
seems  to  have  demanded.  This  excess  of  height, 
so  much  greater  than  was  necessary,  was  perhaps, 
in  some  measure,  with  the  view  that,  when  the 
building  was  covered  in  with  a  temporary  roofing 
or  awning  (- velarium ),  as  a  defence  against  the  sun 
or  rain,  it  should  seem  well  proportioned  as  to 


1.  (SaiTpdv  KvvrfY £tik6v •) — 2.  (Dion.,  xliii.,  22.) — 3.  (Suet., 

Ner.,  c.  12. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  31.) — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  62. — 

Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  40.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  c.  29. — Dion.,  li.,  23.) — 

(I  (Dion.,  lxi:.,  18.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  9. — Id.,  Tit.,  7. — Eu- 

trop.,  vii.,  21. — Dion.,  lxvi.,  25.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  31.) 
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height;  and  also,  perhaps,  in  order  to  allow'  .host 
who  worked  the  ropes  and  other  mechanism  by 
which  the  velarium  was  unrolled  or  drawn  ba<  k 
again,  to  perform  those  operations  without  incom¬ 
moding  the  spectators  on  the  highesl  seats. 

With  regard  to  the  velarium  itself,  nothing  at  ah 
conclusive  and  satisfactory  can  now  be  gather*  d  ; 
and  it  has  occasioned  considerable  dispute  among 
the  learned,  how  any  temporary  covering  could  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  building.  Some 
have  imagined  that  the  velarium  extended  only 
over  part  of  the  building;  but.indej  endent  of  other 
objections,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  an 
extensive  surface  could  have  been  supported  along 
the  extent  of  its  inner  edge  or  circumference.  The 
only  thing  which  affords  any  evidence  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  velarium  was  fixed,  is  a  series 
of  projecting  brackets,  or  corbels,  in  the  uppermost 
story  of  the  exterior,  containing  holes  or  sockets, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  poles  passing  through  holes 
in  the  projection  of  the  cornice,  and  to  which  ropes 
from  the  velarium  wrere  fixed ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  interior  is  now  so  dismantled  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  in 
what  manner  the  velarium  was  fixed.  The  velari¬ 
um  appears  usually  to  have  been  made  of  wool, 
but  more  costly  materials  were  sometimes  employed. 
When  the  w'eather  did  not  permit  the  velarium  \o 
be  spread,  the  Romans  used  broad-brimmed  hats  or 
caps,  or  a  sort  of  parasol,  which  was  called  umbn  l 
la,  from  umbra,  shade.1 

Many  other  amphitheatres  might  be  enune  rated, 
such  as  those  of  Verona,  Nismes,  Catania.  Pom¬ 
peii,  &c. ;  but,  as  they  are  all  nearly  similar  in 
form,  it  is  only  necessary  to  describe  certain  par¬ 
ticulars,  so  as  to  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  respective  parts  of  each. 

The  interior  of  the  amphitheatre  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  the  arena,  podium,  and  gradui.  Toe 
clear  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  called  the  arena,  because  it  was  corere  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  gladiators  bom 
slipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blood  The  size  cf  the 
arena  was  not  always  the  same  ir.  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  its  average  propor¬ 
tion  was  one  third  of  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
building. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  arena  was  no 
more  than  the  solid  ground,  or  whether  it  had  an 
actual  flooring  of  any  kind.  The  latter  opinion  is 
adopted  by  some  writers,  who  suppose  that  there 
must  have  been  a  souterrain,  or  vaults,  at  intervals 
at  least,  if  not  throughout,  beneath  the  arena,  as 
sometimes  the  animals  suddenly  issued  apparently 
from  beneath  the  ground ;  and  machinery  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  was  raised  up  from  below,  and  afterward 
disappeared  in  the  same  manner.  That  there  must 
have  been  some  substruction  beneath  the  arena,  in 
some  amphitheatres  at  least,  is  evident,  because 
the  whole  arena  was,  upon  particular  occasions, 
filled  with  water,  and  converted  into  a  naumachia, 
where  vessels  engaged  in  mimic  sea-fights,  or  else 
crocodiles  and  other  amphibious  animals  were 
made  to  attack  each  other.  Nero  is  said  to  have 
frequently  entertained  the  Romans  with  spectacles 
and  diversions  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  customary  games,  and  were  again 
succeeded  by  them ;  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  not  only  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  but  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus  capable  of  pouring  it  in  and 
draining  it  off  again  very  expeditiously. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  name  of  podium,  although  such  appella¬ 
tion,’  perhaps,  rather  belongs  to  merely  the  upper 
part  of  it,  forming  the  parapet  or  bait  ony  before  the 
first  or  lowermost  seats,  nearest  to  me  arena.  The 
latter,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  an  open  oval  court, 


1.  (Dion.,  lix.,  7. — Martial,  xiv  ,  27,  28.) 
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surrounded  L  y  a  wall  about  eighteen  feet  high,  meas¬ 
uring  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  a 
neight  considered  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the 
spectators  perfectly  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the 
wild  beasts.  There  were  four  principal  entrances 
leading  into  the  arena,  two  at  the  ends  of  each  axis 
or  diameter  of  it.  to  which  as  many  passages  led  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  exterior  of  the  builaing ;  besides  sec¬ 
ondary  ones,  intervening  between  them,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  corridors  beneath  the  seats  on  the 
podium. 

The  wall  or  enclosure  of  the  arena  is  supposed 
u  hare  been  faced  with  marble  more  or  less  sump¬ 
tuous  ;  besides  which,  there  appears  to  have  been, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  a  sort  of  network  affix¬ 
ed  to  the  top  of  the  podium,  consisting  of  railing, 
or,  rather,  open  trellis-work  of  metal.  From  the 
mention  made  of  this  network  by  ancient  writers, 
little  more  can  now  be  gathered  respecting  it  than 
that,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  such  netting,  or  whatever 
it  might  have  been,  was  adorned  with  gilding  and 
amber;  a  circumstance  that  favours  the  idea  of  its 
having  been  gilt  metal-work,  with  bosses  and  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  other  material.  As  a  farther  defence, 
ditches,  called  euripi,  sometimes  surrounded  the 
arena.1 

The  term  podium  was  also  applied  to  the  terrace, 
or  gallery  itself,  immediately  above  the  lower  enclo¬ 
sure,  and  which  was  no  wider  than  to  be  capable  of 
containing  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  ranges  of  mova¬ 
ble  seats  or  chairs.  This,  as  being  by  far  the  best 
situation  for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  are¬ 
na,  and  also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the 
seats  higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  foreign  parts  ;2  and  it  was  here,  also,  that 
the  emperor  himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place 
called  suggestus3  or  cudiculum;*  and  likewise  the 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  eleva¬ 
ted  like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  ( editoris  tribunal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place  allot¬ 
ted  to  them  in  the  podium.6 

Above  the  podium  were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the 
other  spectators,  which  were  divided  into  mcmiana, 
or  stories.  The  first  mcenianum ,  consisting  of  four¬ 
teen  rows  of  stone  or  marble  seats,  was  appropria¬ 
ted  to  the  equestrian  order.  The  seats  appropriated 
to  the  senators  and  equites  were  covered  with  cush¬ 
ions  ( pulvillis ),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of 
Caligula.*  Then,  after  an  interval  or  space,  termed 
a  pracinctio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing-place 
from  the  several  staircases  in  it,  succeeded  the  sec¬ 
ond  maenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  popular 
ria ,7  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  popuhis. 
Behind  this  was  the  second  precinction,  bounded  by 
a  rather  high  wall,  above  which  was  the  third  mae¬ 
nianum,  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches  for 
ffie  pullati,  or  common  people.8  The  next  and  last 
division,  namely,  that  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
building,  consisted  of  a  colonnade  or  gallery,  where 
females  were  allowed  to  witness  the  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheatre,8  some  parts  of  which  were  also 
occupied  by  the  pullati.  At  the  very  summit  was 
the  narrow  platform  for  the  men  who  had  to  attend 
to  the  velarium,  and  to  expand  or  withdraw  the 
awnings,  as  there  might  be  occasion.  Each  maenia¬ 
num  was  not  only  divided  from  the  other  by  the  prae- 
citiCtio,  but  was  intersected  at  intervals  by  spaces 
for  passages  left  between  the  seats,  called  scala  or 
SMUiria ;  and  the  portion  between  two  such  passa¬ 
ges  was  called  a  cuTieus,  because  this  space  gradu¬ 
ally  widened,  like  a  wedge,  from  the  podium  to  the 
top  of  the  building.10  The  entrances  to  the  seats 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  7.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44. — Juv.,  Sat. 
ii  ,  143,  seqq.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76.— Plin.,  Paneg.,  51.) — 4. 
(Siet.,  Ner.,  12)— 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.)— 6.  (Juv.,  Sat.  iii., 
151.— Dion.,  lix.,  7.)-  '.  (Suet.,  Dorait.,  4.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
1 1 ;  -9.  '-ruet.,  t  cta\  ,  44.) — 13.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44  — Juv.,  Sat. 
<  ,  4l  1 


i  from  the  outer  porticoes  were  called  vomitona,  r*y 
!  cause,  says  Macrobius,1  Hamvnes  glomerativi  ingre* 

|  dientes  in  sedilia  se  fundunt. 

The  situation  of  the  dens  wherein  the  aaimus 
were  kept  is  not  very  clear.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  were  in  underground  vaults,  near  to,  if  no! 
immediately  beneath,  the  arena;  yet,  admitting  such 
to  have  been  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  understand  how  the  arena  could  have  been 
inundated  at  pleasure  with  water ;  nor  was  any  pos¬ 
itive  information  obtained  from  the  excavations 
made  several  years  ago  in  the  arena  of  the  Colisae- 
um.  Probably  many  of  the  animals  were  kept  in 
dens  and  cages  within  the  space  immediately  be¬ 
neath  the  podium  (marked  d  in  the  cut),  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  entrances  and  passages  leading 
into  the  arena,  and  so  far  a  very  convenient  situa¬ 
tion  for  them,  as  they  could  have  been  brought  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  place  of  combat. 

There  were  in  the  amphitheatres  concealed  tubes, 
from  which  scented  liquid'*  were  scattered  over  th» 
audience,  which  sometimes  issued  from  statues  pla 
ced  in  different  parts  of  the  building.2 

Vitruvius  affords  us  no  information  whatever  as 
to  amphitheatres ;  and,  as  other  ancient  writers  have 
mentioned  them  only  incidentally  and  briefly,  many 
particulars  belonging  to  them  are  now  involved  in 
obscurity. 

The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  section,  nol 
of  an  entire  amphitheatre,  but  merely  of  the  exterior 
wall,  and  the  seats  included  between  that  and  the 
arena,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  such  structures  in  general.  It  is  that  of  the 
Colisaeum,  and  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  Hirt; 
but  it  is  in  some  respects  conjectural,  particularly 
in  the  upper  part,  since  no  traces  of  the  upper  gal¬ 
lery  are  now  remaining.  The  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  scale  renders  it  impossible  to  point  out  more 
than  the  leading  form  and  general  disposition  of  the 
interior;  therefore,  as  regards  the  profile  of  the  ex¬ 
terior,  merely  the  heights  of  the  cornices  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  are  shown,  with  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  4 
placed  against  them  respectively. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

A,  The  arena. 

p,  The  wall  or  podium  enclosing  it. 

P,  The  podium  itself,  on  which  were  chairs  oi 
seats  for  the  senators,  &c. 

AT,  the  first  maenianum,  or  slope  cf  benches,  for  the 
equestrian  order. 

Al",  The  second  maenianum. 

AT",  The  third  maenianum,  elevated  considerably 
above  the  preceding  one,  and  appropriated  to  the 
pullati. 

W,  The  colonnade,  or  gallery,  which  contained 
seats  for  women. 

Z,  The  narrow  gallery  round  the  summit  o  '  the  in- 


1  '  Saturn.,  vi.,  4.) — 2  (T.u>’.&ii.  ix.,  868.' 
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terior,  for  the  attendants  who  vonred  the  vela¬ 
rium. 

pr.  pr,  The  prnecinctiones,  or  landings,  at  the  top 
of  the  first  and  second  maenianum,  in  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  which  were  grated  apertures,  at  inter¬ 
vals.  to  admit  light  into  the  vomitoria  beneath 
idem. 

V  V  V  V,  Vomitoria. 

QGG,  The  three  external  galleries  through  the 
circumference  of  the  building,  open  to  the  arcades 
of  the  first  three  orders  of  the  exterior. 
g  g,  Inner  gallery. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  cut,  the  situation 
and  arrangement  of  staircases,  &c.,  are  not  express¬ 
ed,  as  such  parts  could  hardly  be  rendered  intelligi¬ 
ble  except  upon  a  greatlj'  increased  scale,  and  then 
not  in  a  single  section,  nor  without  plans  at  various 
levels  of  the  building. 

For  an  account  of  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre, 
see  Gladiatores. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS.  ( ltd  ITereditas.) 
AMPHI'STOMOS.  {Vid,  Angora.) 
AMPHOMO'SIA.  {Vid.  AMPHIORKIA.) 
AM'PHORA  (in  Greek  uptpopevq,  or  in  the  full 
form,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  updupopevg1),  a  vessel 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  honey,  &c. 

The  following  cut  represents  amphorae  from  the 
Townley  and  Elgin  collections  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  in 
general  they  are  tall  and  narrow,  with  a  small 
neck,  and  a  handle  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
(whence  the  name,  from  up<j>l,  on  loth  sides,  and 
d>£pw,  to  carry,)  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a 
point,  which  was  let  into  a  stand  or  stuck  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  vessel  stood  upright :  several 
amphorae  have  been  found  in  this  position  in  the 
cellars  at  Pompeii.  Amphorae  were  commonly 
made  of, earthenware;  Homer  mentions  sfmphora 
at  gold  and  stone,  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass;  glass  vessels  of  this  form  have  been  found 
at  Pompeii.  The  name  of  the  maker  or  of  the 


place  where  they  were  made  was  sometimes  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  them ;  "this  is  the  case  with  two  in  the  El¬ 
gin  collection,  Nos.  238  and  344.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  use  of  the  amphora,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  for  keeping  wine.  The  cork  was 
~overed  with  pitch  or  gypsum,  and  (among  the  Ro¬ 
mans)  a  label  ( pittacium )  was  attached  to  the  am¬ 
phora,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  it  was  filled.  The  following  cut  represents 
the  mi  de  of  filling  the  amphora  from  a  wine-cart, 
and  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii. 

1  ;n.,xxiii .  1*0  —  CM  ,  x  ,  164,  204. — Scliol.  in  A  poll .  Rhod., 
w.,  187.) 
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The  amphora  was  also  used  for  keeping  oil,  iiou 
ey,  and  molten  gold.  A  remarkable  discovery,  made 
at  Salona  in  1825,  proves  that  amphorae  were  used 
as  coffins.  They  were  divided  in  half,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  length,  in  order  to  receive  the  remains, 
and  the  two  halves  were  put  together  again,  and 
buried  in  the  ground ;  they  were  found  containing 
skeletons.1 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  (room  VI  )  a 
vessel  resembling  an  amphora,  and  containing  ‘ht 
fine  African  sand  which  was  mixed  with  the  oil 
with  which  the  athletae  rubbed  their  bodies.  It 
was  found,  with  seventy  others,  in  the  baths  of  Ti¬ 
tus,  in  the  year  1772.  'The  amphora  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  Chios,  and  on  some  silver  coins  of  Athens. 

The  Greek  uptpopevc  and  the  Roman  amphors 
were  also  names  of  fixed  measures.  The  dpqo 
pe vq,  which  was  also  called  perptjTTic  and  ku6 c;,  wa* 
equal  to  3  Roman  urnaj  — 8  gallons  7  365  pints,  im¬ 
perial  measure.  The  Roman  amphora  was  tw? 
thirds  of  the  dpipopei if,  and  was  equal  to  2  urnas=. 
8  congii=5  gallons  7-577  pints ;  its  solid  content 
was  exactly  a  Roman  culic  foot.  A  model  am¬ 
phora  was  kept  in  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.  The  size  of  a  ship  was  estimated  by  am¬ 
phora  ;  and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  wras  reckon¬ 
ed  sometimes  by  the  number  of  amphora  it  yielded, 
and  sometimes  by  the  culeus  of  twenty  amphora. 

AMPHO'TIDES.  {Vid.  Pugilatus.) 

AMPLIA'TIO.  (Vid.  Judicium.) 

AMPUL'LA  ( ?.r/Kvdo( (2op6v?uog ),  a  bottle. 

The  Romans  took  a  bottle  of  oil  with  them  to  ttie 
bath  for  anointing  the  body  after  bathing.  They 
also  used  bottles  for  holding  wine  or  water  at  theii 
meals,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes.  These 
bottles  were  made  either  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
rarely  of  more  valuable  materials. 

The  dealer  in  bottles  was  called  ampullaniis,  and 
part  of  his  business  was  to  cover  them  v  ith  leathei 
{corium).  A  bottle  so  covered  was  calk'd  ampulla 
rubida.* 

As  bottles  were  round  and  swollen  like  a  bladder, 
Horace  metaphorically  describes  empty  and  turgid 
language  by  the  same  name : 

“  Projicit  ampuUas  et  sesquipedalia  verba.”* 

“  An  tragica  dcscevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte?”* 

Bottles  of  both  glass  and  earthen wrare  are  pre¬ 
served  in  great  quantities  in  our  collections  of  anti¬ 
quities,  and  their  forms  are  very  various,  though  al¬ 
ways  narrow-mouthed,  and  generally  more  or  .es^ 
approaching  to  globular. 

AMPYX,  AMPYKTER,  ( apnv£,  apmuryp] 
(  franlale),  a  frontal 

This  wras  a  broad  band  or  plate  of  metal,  whii  k 
ladies  of  rank  w’ore  above  the  forehead  as  part  of 


1  (Steinbiichel’s  Alterthum.,  p.  67.) — 2.  (Plaut ,  Rud  iii.,4 
51,  and  Stioh.,  i.,  3,  77,  compared  with  Festus,  s.  v.  RuWa.)-- 
3.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  97.) — 4.  (Epist.  T.,  iii.,  14.J 


AMTJLETUM. 


AMOMON. 


the  heaidrtjs.1 *  Hence  it  is  attributed  to  the  female 
divinities.  Artemis  wears  a  frontal  of  gold;*  and 
the  epithet  is  applied  by  Homer,  He¬ 

siod,  and  Pindar  to  the  Muses,  the  Hours,  and  the 
Fates.  From  the  expression  rdv  KvavapiroKa  Or/6av 
in  a  fragment  oi  Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  this  or¬ 
nament  was  sometimes  made  of  blue  steel  ( avavog ) 
instead  of  gold  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  above-ci¬ 
ted  passage  of  Euripides  asserts  that  it  was  some¬ 
times  enriched  with  precious  stones. 

The  frontal  of  a  horse  was  called  Dy  the  same 
name,  and  was  occasionally  made  of  similar  rich 
materials.  Hence,  in  the  Iliad,  the  horses  which 
draw  the  chariots  of  Juno  and  of  Mars  are  called 
XpvoufiirvKeg.  Pindar3  describes  the  bridle  with  a 
golden  frontal  (xpooupr, tvna  which  was 

given  to  Bellerophon  to  curb  the  winged  horse  Peg¬ 
asus. 

The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  the  frontal  on  the 
head  of  Pegasus,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  vases,  in  contrast  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  ornament  as  shown  on  the  heads  of  two  fe¬ 
males  in  the  same  collection. 


Frontals  were  also  worn  by  elephants.4  Hesychi- 
is‘  supposes  the  men  to  have  worn  frontals  in  Lydia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews  and 
■other  nations  of  the  East.6 

AMULE'TUM  (nepianrov,  uepiappa,  (pvAanrp- 
tiov),  an  amulet. 

This  word  in  Arabic  ( Hamalet )  means  that  which 
is  suspended.  It  was  probably  brought  by  Arabian 
merchants,  together  with  the  articles  to  which  it 
was  applied,  when  they  were  imported  into  Europe 
from  the  East.  It  first  occurs  in  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  was  any  object — a  stone,  a  plant,  an 
ar  tificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  writing — which 
was  suspended  from  the  neck,  or  tied  to  any  part  of 
the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  poison, 
curing  or  preventing  disease,  warding  off  the  evil 
eye,  aiding  women  in  childbirth,  or  obviating  calam¬ 
ities  and  securing  advantages  of  any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  virtues  of  amulets  was  almost  univer¬ 
sal  in  the  ancient  world,  so  that  the  whole  art  of 
medicine  consisted  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  directions  for  their  application;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  amulets  preserved  in  our  col¬ 
lections  of  antiquities,  is  the  frequent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatises  on  natural  history,  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  on  the  virtues  of  plants 
and  stones.  Some  of  the  amulets  in  our  museums 
are  merely  rough,  unpolished  fragments  of  such 
stones  as  amber,  agate,  camelian,  and  jasper;  oth¬ 
ers  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  beetles,  quadru¬ 
peds,  eyes,  fingers,  and  other  members  of  the  body. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  selection  of  stones, 
either  to  be  set  in  rings  or  strung  together  in  neck¬ 
laces,  was  often  made  with  reference  to  their  repu¬ 
ted  virtues  as  amulets 


1.  (II.,  xxii.,  468-470. — ASschyl.,  Suppl.,  434. — Theoorit.,  i., 
33.) — 2.  (xpvceav  apitvK'i.  Eurip.,  lie-..,  464.)— 3.  (Olymp., 
xiii.,  92.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  40.) — 5.  (s  v.  A vStip  Nrfpip.)— 6. 
(Deut.,  vi.,  8  ;  xi.,  18.) 


The  following  passages  may  exc  in.  pi  if y  the  use  of 
amulets  in  ancient  times.  Pliny1  says,  that  any 
plant  gathered  from  the  bank  of  a  brook  or  river 
before  sunrise,  provided  that  no  one  sees  the  person 
who  gathers  it,  is  considered  as  a  remedy  for  tertian 
ague  when  Led  ( adalligata )  to  the  left  arm,  the  pa¬ 
tient  not  knowing  what  it  is;  also,  that  a  person 
may  be  immediately  cured  of  the  headache  by  the 
application  of  any  plant  which  has  grown  on  the 
head  of  a  statue,  provided  it  be  folded  in  the  shred 
of  a  garment,  and"  tied  to  the  part  affected  with  a 
red  string.  Q,.  Serenus  Sammonicus,  in  his  poem 
on  the  art  of  healing,  describes  the  following  charm, 
which  was  long  celebrated  as  of  the  highest  repute 
for  the  cure  of  various  diseases  :  Write  abracadabra 
on  a  slip  of  parchment,  and  repeat  the  word  on  oth¬ 
er  slips,  with  the  omission  of  the  last  letter  of  each 
preceding  slip,  until  the  initial  A  alone  remains. 
The  line  so  written  will  assume  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle.  Tie  them  togetner,  and  sus¬ 
pend  them  from  the  neck  of  the  patient  bv  means  of 
linen  thread. 

According  to  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,*  athletes 
used  amulets  to  ensure  victory  ( [niceteria  pliylacteria ), 
and  wore  them  suspended  from  the  neck ;  and  we 
learn  from  Dioscorides3  that  the  efficacy  of  these 
applications  extended  beyond  the  classes  of  living 
creatures,  since  selenite  was  not  only  worn  by  wom¬ 
en,  but  was  also  tied  to  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  ma. 
king  them  fruitful. 

Consistently  with  these  opinions,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  use  of  amulets  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  qualifications  of  nurses.  If,  for  example, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  a  child,  if  it  was  in 
danger  of  destruction  from  the  evil  eye,  or  exposed 
to  any  other  calamity,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nurse 
to  protect  it  by  the  use  of  such  amulets  as  were 
suited  to  the  circumstances.4 

From  things  hung  or  tied  to  the  body,  the  term 
amulet  was  extended  to  channs  of  other  kinds, 
Pliny*  having  observed  that  the  cyclamen  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  houses  as  a  protection  against  poison, 
adds  the  remark,  Amulctnm  vocant.  The  following 
epigram  by  Lucillius  contains  a  joke  against  an  un¬ 
fortunate  physician,  one  of  whose  patients,  having 
seen  him  in  a  dream,  “awoke  no  more,  even  though 
he  wore  an  amulet 

'Eppoyevy  tov  larpov  iduv  A  lotyavrog  kv  vuvoiq 
Ovk  cr’  avijyepdjj,  Kai  nepiappa  ipepuv. 

*AMYG'DALUS  (vpvydaXrj),  the  Almonu-tree, 
or  Amygdalus  communis.  The  Almond-tree  is  a  na  - 
tive  of  Barbary,  whence  it  had  not  been  transferred 
into  Italy  down  to  the  time  of.  Cato.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the  south  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalized  in  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  from  Madrid  to  Canton.  For  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Amygdalus  Persica,  or  Peach,  vid. 
Persica.6 

♦AMH'MON  ( uuuuov ),  a  plant,  and  perfume,  with 
regard  to  which  both  commentators  and  botanical 
writers  are  very  much  divided  in  opinion.  Scaliger 
and  Cordus  make  it  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Rcsa  Hie - 
richuntica  of  Bauhin ;  Anastatica  kierichunlica  of  Lin¬ 
naeus  ;  Bunins  Syriaca  of  Gartner) ;  Gesner  takes  it 
for  the  Pepper  of  the  gardens  (the  Sulanum  bcuciferum 
of  Toumefort);  Caesalpinus  is  in  favour  of  the  Pi  pa 
Cubeba;  and  Plukenet  and  Sprengel,  with  others,  of 
the  Cissus  vitiginea.  The  most  probable  opinion  i3 
that  advanced  by  Fee,  who  makes  the  plant  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  same  with  our  Amomum  racemosum.  The 
Romans  obtained  their  amomum  from  Syria,  and  it 
came  into  the  latter  country  by  the  overland  trade 
from  India.7  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Eastern  nations  for  embalming;  and  from  this  word 

1.  (H.  N.,  xxiv.,'19.) — 2.  (iii.,  68.)— 3  (Lib.  v.) — 4.  (Horn., 

Hymn,  in  Cer.,  227.— Ovph.,  Lith.,  222.)— 5.  (Plin.,  B.  N  ,  xxv 

9.) — 6  (Dioscor.,  i.,  176.)— 7.  Fee,  Flore  rle  Virgile,  p.  16.) 
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some  have  derived,  though  by  no  means  correctly, 
the  term  mummy.  The  taste  of  the  grains  of  amo- 
mum  is  represented  by  Charras  as  tart,  fragrant, 
very  aromatic,  and  remaining  a  good  while  in  the 
mouth.1  The  name  amomurn  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  Arabic  khamama ,  the  ancient  Arabians 
having  been  the  first  who  made  this  aromatic  known 
tc  tb«  Greeks.  The  root  of  the  Arabic  term  has 
reference  10  the  warm  taste  peculiar  to  spices.  The 
cnrdamums,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagelta  pep¬ 
per  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent 
seeds,  are  produced  by  different  species  of  amomurn, 
as  botanists  now  employ  the  term.2 

ANA'BOLEUS  (uvaGoAEvg).  As  the  Greeks  were 
onacquainted  with  the  use  of  stirrups,  they  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  mount  upon  horseback  by  means  of  a 
slave,  who  was  termed  uvaSoAsvg  (from  uvaduA- 
Aetv3 *).  This  name  was  also  given,  according  to 
some  writers,  to  a  peg  or  pin  fastened  on  the  spear, 
which  might  serve  as  a  resting-place  to  the  foot  in 
mounting  fbe  horse.* 

ANAiiALUPTE'RIA.  (  Vid .  Marriage.) 

ANAKEI  A  or  ANAKETON  ( uvuKEia  or  dvu- 
kelov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  'A vauTsg,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  Athenaeus*  mentions 
a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  called  'Avukteiov,  at  Ath¬ 
ens  ;  he  also  informs  us6  that  the  Athenians,  prob¬ 
ably  on  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  used  to  prepare 
for  these  heroes  in  the  Prytaneum  a  meal  consist¬ 
ing  of  cheese,  a  barley-cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and 
garlic,  in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  These  heroes,  however,  received  the  most 
distinguished  honours  in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean 
states,  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  every  town 
celebrated  a  festival  in  their  honour,  though  not  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  ’Ava iceia.  Pausanias7  mentions  a 
festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the  uvuktuv 
it alduv  ;  but  adds  that  it  was  disputed  whether 
they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabiri. 
(See  Dioscuria.) 

ANAKETMENA.  (Vid.  Donaria.) 

ANAKLETE'RIA  (uvaK^yrr/pia)  was  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro¬ 
claimed  king,  and  at  the  same  time  ascended  the 
throne.  The  name  was  chiefly  applied  to  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Ptolemaic  kings  of  Egypt.8  The 
prince  went  to  Memphis,  and  was  there  adorned  by 
the  priests  with  the  sacred  diadem,  and  led  into  the 
Temple  of  Phtha,  where  he  vowed  never  to  make 
any  innovations  either  in  the  order  of  the  year  or' 
of  the  festivals.  He  then  carried  to  some  distance 
the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order  to  be  reminded  of  the 
sufferings  of  man.  Rejoicings  and  sacrifices  con¬ 
cluded  the  solemnity.9 

ANAKOM'IDE  ( uvaKopid? ]).  When  an  individual 
had  died  in  a  foreign  country,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  his  feilow-citizens  or  relatives  to  remove  his 
ashes  or  body  to  his  own  country,  which  was  called 
a vaKOfudy  Thus  the  dead  body  of  Theseus  was 
removed  from  Scyros  to  Athens,  and  that  of  Aris- 
tomenes  from  Rhodes  to  Messenia. 

ANA'CRISIS  {dvaupLau;),  the  pleadings  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  trial  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
determine,  generally,  if  the  action  would  lie  (rferd- 
(ovol  <5e  Kal  el  dAug  elauyeiv  xpd)-10  The  magis¬ 
trates  were  said  uvaicpivEiv  rr/v  SLuyv,  or  rovg  dv- 
Tcdbcuvg,  and  the  parties  dvciKpivtodai.  The  pro¬ 
cess  consisted  in  the  production  of  proofs,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds :  1.  the  laws  2.  written  doc¬ 
uments,  the  production  of  which,  by  the  opposite 
party,  might  be  compelled  by  a  di/cy  eig  tptyavuv 
Kardoramv ;  3.  testimonies  of  witnesses  present 
( paprupiat),  or  affidavits  of  absent  witnesses  (ek- 


1.  (Royal  Pharmacop.,  p.  139.) — 2.  (Fde,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Xen.,  De 
Re  Eq.,  vi.,  12. — Id,  Ilipp.,  i.,  17. — Appian.,  Pan.,  106.) — 4. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Eq.,  vii.,  1.) — 5.  (vi.,  p.  235.) — 6.  (iv.,  p.  137.) — 
T.  (x.,  3ft  3.) — 8.  (Polyb.,  Reliq.,  xvin.,  38;  xxviii.,  10.) — 9. 
tlhod.  Sii  ,  Frag.,  lib.  xxx.)— 10.  'Tlarpocrat.,  ».  v.) 
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xa prvpiai) ;  4.  depositions  of  slaves  extorted  by  the 
rack;  5.  the  oath  of  the  parties.1  All  these  proofs 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  placed  in  a  box  se¬ 
cured  by  a  seal  (ixivog3)  till  they  were  produced  at 
the  trial.  The  name  dviiupicng  is  given  to  the  plead¬ 
ings,  considered  expressly  as  a  written  document,  in 
Isaeus.3  If  the  evidence  produced  at  the  anacrisis 
was  so  clear  and  convincing  that  there  could  not 
remain  any  doubt,  the  magistrate  could  iecide  tile 
question  without  sending  the  cause  to  be  tried  be¬ 
fore  the  dicasts  :  this  was  called  Siapaprvpia.  In 
this  case,  the  only  remedy  for  the  person  againat 
whom  the  decision  was  given,  was  to  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses  (xpEvdopap^i- 
puv  6lkt/).  These  pleadings,  like  our  own,  were 
liable  to  vexatious  delays  on  the  part  of  the  liti¬ 
gants,  except  in  the  case  of  actions  concerning  mer¬ 
chandise,  benefit  societies,  mines,  and  dowries,  which 
were  necessarily  tried  within  a  month  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  suit,  and  were  therefore  called 
ippyvoL  dLuai.  The  word  uvu/epung  is  sometimes 
used  of  a  trial  in  general  (pyd’  sig  uyicpiaiv  eaOelv ,*) 
The  archons  w  ere  the  proper  officers  for  the  uvd- 
Kptcug :  they  are  represented  by  Minerva,  in  the 
Eumenidos  of  Aeschylus,  where  there  is  a  poetical 
sketch  of  the  process  in  the  law  courts.5  (T  id. 
Antigraphe,  Antomosia.)  For  an  account  of  die 
uvuupimg,  that  is,  the  examination  which  each  ar- 
chon  underwent  previously  to  entering  on  office, 
see  the  article  Archon. 

ANADIKTA.  (Vid.  Appellatio.) 

*ANAGALLTS  ( uvayaXAig ),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  species,  the 
male  and  the  female,  as  distinguished  by  their  flow¬ 
ers,  the  former  having  a  red  flower,  and  the  latter  a 
blue.  These  are  evidently  the  Anagallis  Arvensit 
and  Ccmulea,  the  Scarlet  and  Blue  Pimpernels.6 

ANAGNOS'TES.  (mAcROAMA.) 

ANATATHS  AI'KH  {uvayuyyg  Siny).  If  an  in¬ 
dividual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret  disease 
— such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy — without  informing 
the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which  was  fixed  ty 
the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  report 
( dvdysiv )  to  the  proper  authorities  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  whence  the  action  was  called  avayuyyg 
diKy.  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  information  on 
this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of  proceed¬ 
ing.7 

ANAGO'GIA  (avayuyia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this  fes¬ 
tival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and  that  all 
the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  like¬ 
wise  departed  and  accompanied  her.*  Nine  days 
aftenvard,  during  the  so-called  Karayuyia  (return), 
one  pigeon  having  returned  and  entered  the  temple, 
the  rest  followed.  This  was  the  signal  for  general 
rejoicing  and  feasting.  The  whole  district  was 
said  at  this  time  to  smell  of  butter,  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  believed  to  be  a  sign  that  Aphrodite  had 
returned.* 

♦ANAG'YRIS  ( avdyvpig ),  a  shrub,  which  Niean- 
der10  calls  “  the  acrid  Onogyris.”  It  is  the  Anagy- 
risfetida,  L.,  or  Fetid  Bean-trefoil.  Hardouin  says 
its  French  name  is  Bois  puant.  According  to  La- 
mark,  it  is  a  small  shrub,  having  the  port  of  a  Cyti- 
sus,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or  seven  feet.11 

1.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  I.,  rv.,  2.) — 2.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Veap  , 

1436.) — 3.  (De  Aristarch.  Hrered.,  p.  79,  11.) — 4.  (.Eschyl , 

Eumen.,  355.) — 5.  (Muller,  Eumeniden,  (  70.) — 6.  (Dioscor., 

ii.,  209. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  ».)  —7.  (Plato,  I. egg.,  xi.,  2,  p 

916.  —  Ast  in  Plat.,  1.  c. —  Meier,  Att  Process,  p.  525.)  —  r 

(.Elian,  V.  H.,  i.,  14. — Athenams,  ix.,  p  394.) — 9.  (AtVnseiu 

ix.,  p.  395.) — 10.  (Theriac.,  71  )— 11.  (Dioscor  ,  ii*  ,  158  — -AA 

amt.  Append.,  s.  v  ) 
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ANA'RRHUSIS.  ( Vid.  Apaturia.) 

*  AN  AS  ( vyaca  or  vyrra),  the  genus  Duck.  The 
incients  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  many 
species  of  Duck;  but,  from  the  brief  notices  they 
have  given  of  them,  we  have  now  great  difficulty 
in  recognising  these.  1.  Thp  fiooKuq  is  described 
by  Aristotle1  as  being  like  the  vfjooa,  but  a  little 
smaller ;  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  a  mere  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Anas  Boscas,  or  Wild  Duck.  2.  The 
Qmrqt.s.d'iUa  of  Yarro  is  referred  by  Turner  to  the 
sped  ?  of  duck  called  Teal  in  England,  namely, 
the  A  *us  crecca,  L.  3.  The  nyvcAoip,  which  is  enu¬ 
merated  by  Aristotle'1  among  the  smaller  species  of 
geese,  was  probably  a  duck,  as  Gesner  suggests. 
It  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  Anas  Penelops, 
L.,  or  Widgeon.  (In  modern  works  on  Natural 
History  it  is  incorrectly  written  Penelope.)  4.  The 
Spevdoq  of  Aristotle  and  A21ian,  and  (Spivdoq  of 
Phile,  although  ranked  with  ducks  by  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  was  probably  the  Anser  Brenta,  or  Brent 
Goose.  5.  The  of  Aristotle®  and  of 

iElian4 *  is  held  to  be  the  Anas  Bernicula ,  or  Bemicle 
Goose,  by  Eliot.  Sclmeider  and  Pennant,  however, 
prefer  the  Anas  Tadoma ,  or  Shelldrake.  6.  The 
►Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt  was  a  particular  species, 
the  Anas  .Egypliaca,  allied  to  the  Bemicle,  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  brighter  plumage,  and  by  small  spurs 
on  its  wings.® 

ANATHE'MATA.  {Vid.  Donar.a.) 

ANATOCIS'MUS.  {Vid.  InterkoT  on  Money.) 

ANAYMAX'lOY  FPA<J>H  ( uvavpaxiov  ypaipy)  was 
an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch  who  had  kept 
aloof  from  action  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  en¬ 
gaged.  From  the  personal  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  the  punishment,  it  is  obvious  that  this  action 
cou'd  only  have  been  directed  against  the  actual 
commander  of  the  ship,  whether  he  was  the  sole 
person  appointed  to  the  office,  or  the  active  partner 
of  the  perhaps  many  avvrsheiq,  or  the  mere  con¬ 
tractor  (o  pioQuoapevoq).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind, 
the  strategi  would  be  the  natural  and  official  judges. 
The  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  offence 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
franchise,  but,  as  we  learn  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property.* 

ANAXAGOREI'A  (’A vatjayopsia),  a  day  of  rec¬ 
reation  for  all  the  youths  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoras,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athens,  spent  here  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life.  This  continued  to  be  observed 
even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius.7 

♦ANAX'URIS,  a  species  of  Dock;  the  Rumex 
divaricatus  according  to  Sprengel.8 

*ANCHU/SA  (uyxovaa),  the  herb  Alkanet.  Four 
Kinds  of  alkanet  are  described  by  Dioscorides9  and 
Galen.10  With  regard  to  the  first,  Sprengel  hesi¬ 
tates  between  the  Anchusa  tinctoria  and  Lithosper- 
mum  tindorium;  the  second  is  the  Echium  Itali- 
cum.  Sibthorp ;  the  third,  or  Alcibiades,  the  Echium 
diffisum ;  and  the  fourth,  or  Lycopsis,  the  Lithospcr- 
m urn  fruticosum.  This  is  a  plausible  account  of 
tne  dyxovaa  of  Dioscorides,  but  is  not  unattended 
with  difficulties.  That  of  Theophrastus11 1 * *  seems  in¬ 
disputably  to  be  the  Anchusa  tinctoria.  The  Anchusa 
tempervirens  does  not  seem  to  be  described  by  any 
ancient  author.1* 

ANCI'LE,  tne  sacred  shield  carried  by  the  Salii. 

According  to  Plutarch,13  Dionysius  of  Halica  - 
aassus,14  and  Festus,15  it  was  made  of  bronze,  and 
Its  form  was  oval,  but  with  the  Iwo  sides  receding 
inward  with  an  even  curvature,  and  so  as  to  make 

1.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 2.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  5.)— 3.  (H.  A.,  via.,  5.)— 
4.  (N.  A.  V.,  30.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (De  Myst., 
40,  Zurich  ed.,  1838. — Petit,  L eg.  Att.,  667.) — 7.  (Anaxag.,  c. 

10. ) — 8.  (Dios;or.,  ii.,  140.) — 9.  (iv.,  23.) — 10.  (De  Simpl.,  v. )— 

11.  (H.  P.,  -ii.,  9.) — 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Vit. 
Num.) — 14.  (Ant.,  ii.) — 15  (s.  v.  Mamur.  Vetur.) 
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it  broader  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  Its  aharw 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  original  ancile  was  found,  according  to  tra¬ 
dition,1  in  the  palace  of  Numa;  and,  as  no  human 
hand  had  brought  it  there,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  sent  from  heaven,  and  was  an  6nXov  6 to- 
KETEq.  At  the  same  time,  the  haruspices  declared 
that  the  Roman  state  would  endure  so  long  as  tltia 
shield  remained  in  Rome.  To  secure  its  precerva» 
tion  in  the  city,  Numa  ordered  eleven  other  shields, 
exactly  like  it,  to  be  made  by  the  armorer  Mamu- 
rius  Veturius;  and  twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus 
were  appointed  under  the  denomination  of  Salii, 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  twelve  ancilia. 
They  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  that  divinity  on  the 
Palatine  Mount,  and  were  taken  from  it  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  calends  of  March.  The  feast  of  the 
god  was  then  observed  during  several  days,  when 
the  Salii  carried  their  shields  about  the  city,  singing 
songs  in  praise  of  Mars,  Numa,  and  Mamurius 
Veturius,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  a  dance, 
which  probably,  in  some  degree,  resembled  our  mor¬ 
ris-dances,  and  in  which  they  struck  the  shields  with 
rods,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and  with 
the  movements  of  their  dance.  The  accompanying 
figure  shows  one  of  these  rods,  as  represented  on 
the  tomb  of  a  Pontifcx  Salius,  or  chief  of  the  Salii.* 
Its  form,  as  here  exhibited,  both  illustrates  the  man¬ 
ner  of  using  it,  and  shows  the  reason  why  different 
authors  call  it  by  different  names,  as  hyxnp'diov, 
AoyxVi  pd66oq,  virga. 

c-"  1  ■  ~  HiBSfr 


Besides  these  different  names  of  the  rod,  whicn 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  we  observe  a  similar 
discrepance  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  shield. 
Virgil,  describing  the  attire  of  Picus,  a  mythical 
king  of  Latium,  says  he  held  the  ancile  in  his  left 
hand  ( Icevaque  ancile  gerebat*).  Other  authors  rep¬ 
resent  the  Salii  as  bearing  the  ancilia  on  their  necks 
or  on  their  shoulders.4  These  accounts  may  be  rec¬ 
onciled  on  the  supposition  advanced  in  the  article 
iEGis,  that  the  shield  was  suspended  by  a  leathern 
band  ( lorum *)  proceeding  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  passing  round  the  neck.  That  the  weight  of 
the  ancile  was  considerable,  and  that  the  use  of  if 
in  the  sacred  dance  required  no  small  exertion,  is 
apparent  from  Juvenal’s  expression,  “  sudavit  cly- 
peis  ancilibus.”* 

Besides  the  Salii,  who  were  men  of  patrician  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  were  probably  instructed  to  perform  their 
public  dances  in  a  graceful  as  well  as  animated 
manner,  there  were  servants  who  executed  inferior 
offices.  An  ancient  gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet, 
from  which  the  preceding  cut  has  been  copied,  rep¬ 
resents  two  of  them  carrying  six  ancilia  on  their 
shoulders,  suspended  from  a  pole;  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  agrees  exactly  with  the  statement  cf  Dio¬ 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  nehraq  virnperai  yprypt- 
vaq  and  Kavovuv  Kopi^ovaL 

1.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. — Plut.,  1.  c. — Florus,  i.,  2. — Serv.  in  A2n., 

viii.,  664.) — 2.  (Grater,  Inscr.,  p.  cccclxiv.,  note  3.) — 3.  ( JEn ., 

vii.,  187.f — 4.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  129. — Lnran,  i.,  603  ;  ix.,  460.— 

hactaut.,  De  Fats.  Rel.,  i.,  2?  )- -5  (Juv  ii.,  125.)— 6.  (ii.,  126.) 
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ANCORA. 


ANDROUEONIA. 


During  the  festival,  and  so  long  as  the  Salii  con¬ 
tinued  to  carry  the  ancilia.  no  expedition  could  be 
undertaken.  It  was  thought  ominous  to  solemnize 
marriages  at  that  time,  or  to  engage  in  any  under¬ 
taking  of  great  importance.1 

When  war  was  declared,  the  ancilia  were  purpose¬ 
ly  shaken  in  their  sacred  depository. 3  But  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that,  to  A'ards  the  close  of  the  Cimbric  war,  they 
rattled  of  their  own  accord.3 

AN'CORA  (dytevpa),  an  anchor. 

'I'h  i  anchor  used  by  the  ancients  was,  for  the  most 
pa  t,  made  of  iron,  and  its  form,  as  may  be  seen  from 
th a  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin,  resembled  that 
of  the  modern  anchor.  The  shape  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  illustrates  the  unco  morsu  and  dente  tenaci 
of  Virgil.4  Indeed,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  them¬ 
selves  express  this  essential  property  of  the  anchor, 
being  allied  to  dyicvXoc,  dynwv,  any  ulus,  uncus,  &c. 


The  anchor,  as  here  represented  and  as  common¬ 
ly  used,  was  called  bidens,  durXij,  dptpi€o\og,  or  dy- 
< p'uTToyoQ ,  because  it  had  two  teeth  or  flukes.  Some¬ 
times  it  had  one  only,  and  then  had  the  epithet  ere- 
pooTofioQ.  The  following  expressions  were  used  for 
the  three  principal  processes  in  managing  the  an¬ 
chor  : 

Ancoram  solvere ,  dytcvpav  to  loose  the  an¬ 

chor. 

Ancoram  jacere,  jSdXXuo,  pnrreiv,  to  cast  anchor. 

Ancoram  tol/ere,  a’ipeiv,  dvaipurrOai,  dvaandadai, 
to  weigh  anchor. 

Hence  aipeiv  by  itself  meant  to  set  sail,  dyKvpav 
being  understood. 

The  qualities  of  a  good  anchor  were  not  to  slip,  or 
lose  its  hold,  and  not  to  break,  i.  e.,  to  be  docbaXrj  re 
icai  fieGaiav.6 

The  following  figure,  taken  from  a  marble  at  Rome, 
shows  the  cable  (funis)  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
prow  ( oculus ). 


We  may  suppose  the  anchor  to  be  lying  on  the 
deck,  in  the  place  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  ca¬ 
ble  ;  and  if  the  vessel  be  approaching  the  port,  the 
steps  taken  will  be  as  Virgil  describes : 

“  Obvertnnt.  pelago  proras ;  turn  dente  tenaci 
Ancora  fundabat  naves,  et  litora  curves 
Prcetexunt  puppes 

And 

“ Ancora  de  prora  jacitur,  stant  litore  puppes."1 
The  prow  being  turned  towards  the  deep  sea  ( pe - 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  Hi.,  303.) — 2.  (Serv.  in  vEn.,  vii.,  t>03  ;  viii., 
B.) — 3.  (Jut.  Obsequens,  De  Prodig. — Liv.,  Epit.,  68  ) — 4  (ASn., 

1.,  169;  vi.,  3.) — 5.  (Ileb.,  vi.,  19.) — 6.  (Ain.,vi.,  3-5.) — 7. (.Eu., 

111.,  277  ;  vi.,  901.) 
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logo)  and  the  stern  towards  the  land,  the  latter  ex¬ 
tremity  is  fixed  upon  the  shore  ( stat  litore ).  so  that 
the  collected  ships,  with  their  aplustria,  adorn  it,  as  it 
were,  with  a  fringe  or  border  (  / ireetexta ).  The  prow 
remains  in  the  deeper  water,  and  therefore  the  an¬ 
chor  is  thrown  out  to  attach  it  to  the  ground  (fun- 
dare). 

When  a  ship  was  driving  before  the  wind,  and  in 
danger  of  foundering  upon  shoals,  its  course  would 
be  checked  by  casting  anchor  from  the  stern.  This 
was  done  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked  at  Melite.1 
Four  anchors  were  dropped  on  that  occasion.  Atlie- 
naeus2  mentions  a  ship  which  had  eight  iron  anchors. 
The  largest  and  strongest  anchor,  the  “last  hope”  of 
the  ship,  was  called  iepd  :  and,  as  it  was  only  used  in 
the  extremity  of  danger,  the  phrase  “  sacram  an¬ 
coram  solvere”  was  applied  to  all  persons  similarly 
circumstanced. 

To  indicate  the  place  where  the  anchor  lay,  a 
bundle  of  cork  floated  over  it,  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,3  being  attached,  probably,  to  the  ring  which, 
in  the  preceding  figure,  is  seen  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shank  ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the  rope 
tied  to  that  ring  was  also  used  in  drawing  the  fluke 
out  of  the  ground  previously  to  weighing  anchor. 

In  the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  it  appears  that  an¬ 
chors  were  not  yet  invented :  large  stones,  called 
evvai  (sleepers),  were  used  in  their  stead.4  Even 
in  later  times,  bags  of  sand,  and  baskets  filled  with 
stones,  were  used  in  cases  of  necessity.  According 
to  Pliny,5  the  anchor  was  first  invented  bv  Eupala- 
mus,  and  afterward  improved  by  Anacharsis. 

*  ANDRAPHAX'YS  (avbpdipa^vg  or  drpdipa^vg), 
an  herb,  the  same  with  our  Atriplex  hortensis,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sprengel,  Stackhouse,  and  Dierbach,  who 
agree  in  this  with  the  earlier  commentators.  All 
the  ancient  authorities,  from  Dioseorides  to  Macer, 
give  it  the  character  of  an  excellent  pot-herb.  It  is 
still  cultivated  in  some  gardens  as  a  culinary  herb ; 
its  English  name  is  Orach.6 

*  ANDRACH'NE,  Purslane,  or  Portulaca  olera- 
cea,  L. 7 * 

ANAPA  nOA  IS'  MOV  or  ANAPAIIOAIS'EQS 
rPA<P  H  (dvbpairoltapov  or  dvcpairodi<yeu>Q  ypa<ptf) 
was  an  action  brought  before  the  court  of  the  eleven 
(oi  evdeica),  against  all  persons  who  carried  off  slaves 
from  their  masters,  or  reduced  free  men  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  The  grammarians  mention  an  oration 
of  Antiphon  on  this  subject,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us.b 

ANAPAII'OAGN  AIKH  (dvSpaTroSuv  Siicrf)  was 
the  peculiar  title- of  the  eiaiiKnata  when  a  property 
in  sla  ves  was  the  subject  of  contending  claims.  The 
cause  belonged  to  the  class  of  Shcai  n-pog  nva,  and 
was  one  of  the  private  suits  that  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  thesmotheta).  It  is  recorded  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  lost  speech  of  Dinarchus,9 
and  is  clearly  referred  to  in  one  still  extant  of  De¬ 
mosthenes. 10 

ANDREI  A.  (Vid.  Syssitia.) 

*  ANDRO'DAMAS,  one  of  Pliny’s  varieties  of 
haematite.  (Vid.  AIMATITH2.)  It  was  of  a  black 
colour,  of  remarkable  weight  and  hardness,  and  at¬ 
tracted  silver,  copper,  and  iron.  When  divested  of 
its  fabulous  properties,  it  appears  to  have  been  mag¬ 
netic  oxide  of  iron.11 

ANDROGEO'NIA  (’ AvUpoyewvia),  a  festival  with 
games,  held  every  year  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens, 
in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgeus,  son  of  Minos, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the  festive 


1.  (Acts,  xx-vii.,  29.) — 2.  (Athenseus,  v.,  43.) — 3.  (Pans.,  viii., 

12.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  8.)— 4.  (See  II.,  i.,  436  ;  xiv.,  77 _ Oil., 

ix.,  137 ;  xv.,  498. — Apollon.  Rhod.,  i.,  1277.) — 5.  (vii.,  57.)— 6. 

(Dioscor.,  ii.,  145. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18 _ Adams,  Ap¬ 

pend.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  15;  iii.,  4,  &c. — Rios* 

cor.,  ii.,  150.) — 8.  (Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr.,  i.,  352.) — 9.  (Pro  Ly»< 

ic.lide.) — 10.  (e.  Aphob.,  i.,821,  1.  7.) — 11.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Miner* 

a  logy,  p.  131.) 
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^■aiaes  of  the  P anathemas,  and  was  afterward  kiLed 
by  order  of  Aigeus.1  According  to  Hesychius,  the 
hero  also  bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor 
>f  extensive  lands),  arid  under  this  title  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  6  ek'  E vpvyvy  dyuv. 

ANDROLEPS'IA  or  ANDROLEPS'lON  {dv- 
\x>?>rppia  or  uvdpo?.i/il>iui>),  the  right  of  reprisals,  a 
•us tom  recognised  by  the  international  law  of  the 
Greeks,  that,  when  a  citizen  of  one  state  had  killed 
i  citizen  of  another,  and  the  countrymen  of  the  for- 
ue<r  would  not  surrender  him  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  it  should  be  lawful  to  seize  upon  three, 
tnd  not  more,  of  vhe  countrymen  of  the  offender, 
and  keep  them  as  hostages  till  satisfaction  was  af¬ 
forded,  or  the  homicide  given  up.®  The  trierarchs 
and  the  commanders  of  the  ships  of  war  were  the 
persons  intrusted  with  this  office.  The  property 
which  the  hostages  had  with  them  at  the  time  of 
seizure  was  confiscated,  under  the  name  of  avXa  or 
truXai.3 

*ANDROSiE'MON  ( avSpocraipov ),  a  species  of 
St.  John’s- wort,  but  not  the  Hypericum  androsamum 
of  modern  botanists.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion 
of  Sibthorp,  who  refers  it  to  the  H.  ciliabum,  Lam. 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  give  it  the  French  name 
ol  MiUepertuis.* * 

*ANDROS'ACES  ( uvdpooaKEg ).  Sprengel  justly 
pronounces  this  the  “  crux  exegetarum !”  In  his 
History  of  Botany  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Go- 
nanus,  that  it  is  the  Madrepora  acetabulum,  a  zoo¬ 
phyte,-  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  But,  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  prefers  the  plant  named 
Olivia  Androsace,  Brestol.  The  d vdpboaKeg  occurs 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Ori- 
basius,  and  Paulus  iEgineta.5 

♦ANEMO'NE  {uvepuvT)),  the  Anemone  or  Wind- 
rose.  Dioscorides  describes  three  species :  the  first, 
which  he  calls  ypepog,  or  cultivated,  is,  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Anemone  coronariat  the  second  kind, 
denominated  aypia,  or  wild,  is  the  A.  stellata ;  the 
third  kind,  with  dark  leaves,  is  the  A.  nemorosa,  or 
Wood  Anemone.  The  cultivated  kind  was  very 
variable  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  these  being 
either  blue,  violet,  purple,  or  white,  whereas  the 
wild  kind  has  merely  a  flower  of  purple  hue.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  the  discrepance  in  the  poetic 
Legends  respecting  the  origin  of  the  anemone.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  account,6  it  sprang  from  the  tears 
shed  by  Venus  for  the  loss  of  Adonis  when  slain 
by  the  wild  boar;  according  to  another,7  from  the 
blood  of  Adonis  himself.  The  reference  may  be,  in 
the  one  case,  to  the  white  flower  of  the  wind-rose ; 
in  the  other,  to  that  of  purple  hue.  The  anemone 
has  its  name  from  the  Greek  term  uvepog,  “  wind.” 
The  cause  of  this  name’s  having  been  given  is  dif¬ 
ferently  stated.  Pliny8  says  that  the  flower  was  so 
styled,  because  it  never  opens  except  when  the  wind 
blows ;  Hesychius,9  because  its  leaves  are  quickly 
scattered  by  the  wind.  The  best  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the"  following :  the  blossoms  of  the  anemone 
contain  no  distinct  calyx,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
cluster  of  grains,  each  "terminated  by  a  long,  silky, 
leathery  tail.  As  the  species  generally  grow  on 
open  plains,  or  in  high,  exposed  situations,  their 
feathery  grains  produce  a  singular  shining  appear¬ 
ance  when  waved  by  the  breeze,  and  hence,  no 
doubt,  tha  name  of  the  flower  has  originated,  for  it 
means,  literally,  “Wind-flower;”  and  tnis  is  the 
appellation  actually  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish. — Sibthorp  found  the  anemone  on  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus. 

*A>TE'THUM  (uvr/dov),  the  herb  Anise  or  Dill. 
Sprengel  makes  the  uvr/Oov  of  Dioscorides  and  The¬ 

1.  (D  d.  Sic.,  iv.,  60,  61.) — 2.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v. — Demosth., 
•.  Aristocrat.  p.  647,  1.  24.) — 3.  ( Vid.  Demosth.,  irspi  row  S rc<) 1. 
rfjs  Tpiripapy'as,  p.  1232,  1.  5.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  163. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  i  ) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Bion,  Id.,  i., 
W.)— 7.  (thiu,  Met..  10,  735,  seqq  )-8  'H.  N.  21,  23.)—!).  (s. 
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ophrastus  the  Anethum  graveolens ;  but,  aceomii  gw 
Stackhouse,  the  dvrfiov  of  Theophrastus  is  the  A 
hortense,  or  Garden  Dill.1 

ANGOTHE'KE  (a yyoOr/KT]).  ( Vid.  Incitega.) 

♦ANGUILL'A  (iyxiAvg),  the  Murana  anguilla, 
L.,  or  Eel.  {Vid.  Conger  and  Murjena.)  Vol¬ 
umes  have  been  written  respecting  the  mode  of 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  eels.  Aristotle  believed 
that  they  sprang  from  the  mud;  Pliny,  from  frag¬ 
ments  which  they  separated  from  their  bodies  by 
rubbing  them  against  the  rocks ;  others  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  supposed  that  they  came  from  the 
carcasses  of  animals.  The  truth  is,  that  eels  couple 
after  the  manner  of  serpents ;  that  they  form  eggs, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  disclose  in  their  belly ;  and 
that  in  this  case  they  are  viviparous,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  vipers. 

♦ANGUIS  {o<fug),  the  Snake.  {Vid.  Aspis,  Dra- 
CO  &c.) 

ANGKJSTICLA'VII.  {Vid.  Clavus.) 

♦ANI'SUM  {aviaov)  the  Pimpinella  anison,  oi 
Anise.  It  is  described  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscori¬ 
des,  Galen,  and  the  other  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica. 

ANINA'LES  {i.  e.,  annales  libri,  year-books )  were 
records  of  the  events  of  each  year,  which  were  kept 
by  the  chief  pontiff  {pontifex  maximus')  at  Rome, 
from  the  commencement  of'  the  state  to  the  time  of 
the  chief  pontiff  Publius  Mucius  Scaevola  (consul 
in  621  A.U.C.,  133  B.CA  They  were  written  on  a 
white  board  {album),  wnich  the  chief  pontiff  used 
to  put  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  his  house,  that 
the  people  might  have  the  opportimity  of  reading 
them.  They  were  called  annales  maximi,  or  annales 
pontijicum  maximorum  ;2  and  the  commemlarii  pontiJU 
cum  mentioned  by  Livy3  are  in  all  probability  the 
same.  These  documents  appear  to  have  been  very 
meager,  recording  chiefly  eclipses,  prodigies,  and 
the  state  of  the  markets  ;*  but  they  were  the  cnly 
historical  records  which  the  Romans  possessed  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Fabius  Pictor.5  The  great  r  pari 
of  those  written  before  the  burning  of  Rome  uy  the 
Gauls,  perished  on  that  occasion ;  but  some  frag¬ 
ments  seem  to  have  escaped  destruction.6  This 
circumstance  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome.7 

In  process  of  time,  individuals  undertook  to  write 
portions  of  the  Roman  history,  in  imitation  of  the 
pontifical  annals.8  The  first  of  these  was  Guintus 
Fabius  Pictor,  who  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
W ar,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  its  found¬ 
ation  down  to  his  own  time.9  Contemporary  with 
him  was  Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  whose  annals 
embraced  the  same  period.10  Dionysius  states  that 
both  Fabius  and  Cincius  wrote  in  Greek;  but  it 
would  seem  that  Fabius  wrote  in  Latin  also.11 
Marcius  Porcius  Cato,  consul  in  559  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  an  historical  work  in 
seven  books,  which  was  called  “  Origines.”12  Au- 
lus  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  in  603  A.U.C.,  wrote 
annals  of  the  Roman  history  in  Greek.13  Lucius 
Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  consul  in  621  A.U.C.,  and 
afterward  censor,  wrote  annals.14  Guintus  Valeri¬ 
us  Antias  (about  672  A.U.C.f  is  frequently  cited  by 
Livy,  and  contemporary  with  him  was  Caiu°  Li- 
cinius  Macer.15  The  Roman  annalists  were  Lucius 
Cassius  Hemina  (A.U.C.  608),  Guintus  Fabius 
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Maximus  Servilianus  (612),  Caius  Fannius  (618), 
Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (625),  Lucius  Ccelius 
Antipater  (631),  Caius  Sempronius  Asellio  (620), 
and,  about  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Publius 
Rutilius  Rufus,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sisenna,  and 
duintus  Claudius  Q,uadrigarius.  Farther  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  these  writers  will  be  found  in  Clin¬ 
ton’s  fasti  Hettmici ,  vol.  iii. 

Tho  precise  difference  between  the  terms  annales 
and  hisloria  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion.  Cicero 
says  that  the  first  historical  writers  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  composed  their  works  in  imitation  of  the 
annate »  m  zximi,  and  merely  wrote  memorials  of  the 
times,  of  men,  of  places,  and  of  events,  without 
any  c  on  ament ;  and,  provided  that  their  meaning 
was  intelligible,  thought  the  only  excellence  of 
style  was  brevity ;*  but  that,  in  history,  ornament  is 
studied  in  the  mode  of  narration,  descriptions  of 
countries  and  battles  are  often  introduced,  speeches 
and  harangues  are  reported,  and  a  flowing  style  is 
aimed  at.3  Elsewhere  he  mentions  history  as  one 
of  the  highest  kinds  of  oratory,  and  as  one  which 
was  as  yet  either  unknown  to,  or  neglected  by,  his 
comtrymen.3  Aulus  Gellius4  says  that  the  aiffer- 
ence  between  annals  and  history  is,  that  the  former 
observe  the  order  of  years,  narrating  under  each 
year  all  ‘.he  events  that  happened  during  that  year. 
Sen  ius*  says  that  history  (u7ro  rov  ioropeiv)  relates 
to  events  which  have  happened  during  the  writer’s 
life,  so  that  he  has,  or  might  have,  seen  them ;  but 
annals  to  those  things  which  have  taken  place  in 
former  times.  The  true  distinction  seems  to  be  that 
which  regards  the  annalist  as  adhering  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  time ,  while  the  historian  regards  more 
the  succession,  of  events ;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
former  relates  bare  facts  in  a  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward  style,  while  the  latter  arranges  his  materials 
with  the  art  of  an  orator,  and  traces  the  causes  and 
results  of  the  events  which  he  records.  (See  a 

re•  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  ii., 
283,  translated  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  the  Philolo¬ 
gical  Museum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  661.) 

ANNO'NA  (from  annus,  like  pomona  from  po¬ 
rn  um)  is  used,  1.  for  the  produce  of  the  year  in 
com,  fruit,  wine,  &c.,  and  hence,  2.  for  provisions 
in  general,  especially  for  the  com  which,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  Republic,  was  collected  in  the 
storehouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity;  and  which,  under 
the  emperors,  was  distributedto  the  people  gratui¬ 
tously,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  3.  For  the 
price  of  provisions.  4.  For  a  soldier’s  allowance 
of  provisions  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  used  also  in 
the  plural  for  yearly  or  monthly  distributions  of  pay 
in  corn,  &c.6  Similar  distributions  in  money  were 
called  annonce  avarice?  In  the  plural  it  also  signi¬ 
fies  provisions  given  as  the  wages  of  labour.® 
Annona  was  anciently  worshipped  as  the  goddess 
who  prospered  the  yearns  increase.  She  was  repre¬ 
sented  on  an  altar  "in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “  Annons  Sancts  iElius  Vitalio,”  &c.,9  as  a 
female  with,  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  bare,  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  clothed,  holding  ears  of  com  in 
her  right  hand,  and  the  cornucopia  in  her  left. 
ANNA'LIS  LEX.  (T rid.  .ZEdiles,  p.  25.) 
ANNULI.  (Vid.  Rings.) 

ANNUS.  (Vid.  Year.) 

*ANO'NIS  (dvuvig),  a  plant.  Stephens  says  its 
popular  name  is  Resta  bovis,  i.  e.,  Rest-harrow. 
Modern  botanists  have  accordingly  given  the  name 
of  Aura. is  antiquorum  to  the  Rest-harrow  of  English 
herba  lite.10  The  popular  name  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  plant’s  stopping  the  plough,  or 
harrow,  in  its  progress,  by  its  stringy  roots. 

1  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  12.) — 2.  (Orator.,  c.  20.) — 3.  (DeLegg,i.  2.1 
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ANQ.ULSITTO.  In  criminal  trias  at  Rctne,  the 
accuser  was  obliged,  after  the  day  for  the  ti  ial  {diet 
didw)  had  been  fixed,  to  repeat  his  charge  three 
times  against  the  accused,  with  the  intervention  of 
a  day  between  each.1  The  anquisitio  was  that  par* 
of  the  charge  in  which  the  punishment  was  sped 
fied.  The  accuser  could,  during  this  repetition  of 
the  charge,  either  mitigate®  or  increase  the  punish* 
ment.3  After  the  charge  had  been  repeated  three 
times,  the  proper  bill  of  accusation  ( rogalio )  wai 
then  first  introduced.  (Vid.  Judicium.)  Under  tue 
emperors,  the  term  anquisitio  lost  its  original  meat.- 
ing,  and  was  employed  to  indicate  an  accusation  in 
general  ;4  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.® 

ANSA,  the  handle  of  any  thing,  more  partictnai.y 
of  a  cup  or  drinking- vessel ;  also,  the  handle  of  a 
rudder,  called  by  us  the  tiller.®  Ennius  speaks  of 
the  ansa  or  handle  of  a  spear :  “  Hastis  ansalis  coiu 
cwrrunt  nndique  tclis.”'1  “  Ansalas  mittunt  e  turribu i 
hastas 

The  ansa  must  have  been  different  from  the 
amentum  of  a  spear.  Perhaps  it  was  a  rest  for  the 
hand,  fixed  to  the  middie  of  the  shaft,  to  assist  in 
throwring  it.  On  this  supposition,  the  hasta  ansata 
of  Ennius  was  the  same  with  the  peodyKv'hov  oi 
Siipv  ujkvItitov  of  Greek  authors.9  Euripides  calls 
the  same  weapons  simply  uyuv’hag}0 

Xenophon,  speaking  of  the  large  arrows  of  the 
Carduchi,  says  that  his  soldiers  used  them  as  darts 
(anovTioig),  by  fixing  the  uyKvhrj  upon  them  ( evayuv- 
huvreg).11  Plutarch13  relates  that  Alexander  the 
Great,  observing  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  attaching 
the  uyKv/.ij  to  his  dart  \ro  ukovtlov  kvayKvXovpevov), 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  ranks,  for  preparing  his 
arms  at  a  moment  when  he  ought  to  ha  re  had  them 
ready  for  use.  These  authorities  show  that  the 
dyuvhTi  was  something  fastened  to  the  dart,  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft,  before  the  engagement  ccra- 
menced.  That  it  was  crooked,  or  curved,  may  be 
concluded  from  the  term  itself;  and,  if  so,  it  would 
agree  with  the  Latin  ansa,  a  handle,  though  not  writh 
amentum,  wriiich  was  a  leather  thong  fastened  to 
the  same  part  of  the  lance.  (  Vid.  Amentum.) 

*ANSER  (xvv),  the  Goose.  Aristotle  briefly  de¬ 
scribes  two  species,  the  Great  and  the  Small  grega¬ 
rious  goose.13  The  latter,  no  doubt,  is  the  Brent 
Goose,  or  Anas  Bemicula.  The  other  cannot  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  determined ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  the  Anas  anser.  Dr.  Trail,  however,  is  inclined 
rather  to  think  that  it  wras  the  Anas  ASgypliaca,  or 
Sacred  Goose  of  Egypt.14  * 

ANT^E  (napaarddeg),  square  pillars  ( quadra  co¬ 
lumns,  Nonius).  They  wrere  commonly  joined  to 
the  side  walls  of  a  building,  being  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  door,  so  as  to  assist  in  forming  the  por¬ 
tico.  These  terms  are  seldom  found  except  in 
the  plural,  because  the  purpose  served  by  ants 
required  that,  in  general,  twro  should  be  erected 
corresponding  to  each  other,  and  supporting  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  same  roof.  Their  position,  form, 
and  use  will  be  best  understood  from  the  folio  wring 
woodcut,  in  which  A  A  are  the  ants. 

Vitruvius15  describes  the  temple  in  antis  (vabg  b 
napaordoi)  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  had, 
as  he  says,  in  front,  ants  attached  to  the  wTalls 
which  enclosed  the  cella;  and  in  the  middle,  be¬ 
tween  the  ants,  two  columns  supporting  the  archi¬ 
trave.  According  to  him,14  the  ants  ought  to  be  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  columns.  The  three 
spaces  ( intercolumnia )  into  which  the  front  of  die 


1.  (Cic.,  pro.  Dom.,  c.  17.) — 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  52.) — 3.  (Liv  .  xxvi.; 
3.) — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  12.) — 5.  (I.iv.,  vi.,  20  ;  viii.,  3S.) — 6 
(Vitrnv.,  x.,  8.) — 7.  (Ap.  Macron.,  Saturn.,  vi.,  1.)— 8.  (Ap 
Njnium) — 9.  (Athemeus,  xi. — Eurip.,  Phoen.,  1148. — Androm 
1133. — Schol.  in  loc. — Menander,  p.  210,  ed.  Meineke. — Gel) 
x.,  25. — Festus,  s.  v.  Mefancilium.) — 10.  (Orest.,  1477.) — II* 
(Anab.,iv.,  2,  $  28.) — 12.  (Apophth.) — 13  (AmWv  ,  II.  A.,  vin 
5.) — 14.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 15.  (iii  1  ) — 16  liv.,  4  1 


ANTEAMBULONES. 


ANTEFIXA. 


pronaos  was  divided  by  the  two  columns,  were 
sometimes  occupied  by  marble  balustrades,  or  by 
some  kind  of  rails,  with  doors  or  gates.  The  rains 
of  temples,  corresponding  to  .he  description  of  Vitru¬ 
vius,  are  fimnd  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  we 
here  exhibit  as  a  specimen  a  restoration  of  the 
front  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea  at  Eleusis, 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  pronaos : 


%  A,  the  antae  ;  B  B,  the  cello,  or  vao(  :  O,  the  altar. 

An  ancient  inscription  respecting  the  temple  of  J 
feeraois  at  Puteoli,  contains  the  following  direction 
ro  and  antae  to  one  of  the  walls :  Ex.  eo.  pariete. 
AJTTaS.  duas.  ad.  mare,  vorsum.  projicito.  longas. 

t.  II.  CRASSAS.  P.  I. 

When  Neoptolemus  is  attacked  by  Orestes  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  he  seizes  the 
arms  which  were  suspended  by  means  of  nails  or 
pins  from  pne  of  the  antae  (7 rapaorddog  Kpeuaoru1 *), 
takes  his  station  upon  the  altar,  and  addresses  the 
people  iD  his  own  defence.  In  two  other  passages, 
Euripides  uses  the  term  by  metonymy,  to  denote 
either  the  pronaos  of  a  temple*  or  the  vestibule  of  a 
nalace;’  i.  e.,  in  each  case  the  portico,  or  space  en¬ 
closed  between  the  antae.4 * 

From  parastas  came  the  adjective  parastaticus ,  and 
hence  we  find  parastadica  employed  as  the  term  for  a 
pilaster,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  section  of 
a  square  pillar  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building. 
The  beams  of  a  ceiling  were  laid  upon  three  kinds 
of  supports,  viz.,  columns,  antae,  ana  parastaticse  or 
pilasters.* 

♦ANTACbETJS  ( dvraKaiog ),  a  variety  of  the  Aci- 
penser  Huso,  or  Isinglass  Fish.  This  would  appear 
to  be  the  fish  of  whose  name  a  poet  in  Athenaeus 
complains  that  it  was  inadmissible  into  heroic 
verse.* 

ANTEAMBUT.O'NES  were  slaves  who  were 
accustomed  to  gc  before  their  masters,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  them  through  the  crowd.7  They 
n  sually  called  out  date  locum  domino  meo ;  and  if  this 
were  not  sufficient  to  clear  the  way,  they  used  their 
hands  and  elbows  for  that  puipose.  Pliny  relates 
an  amusing  tale  of  an  individual  who  was  roughly 


1.  (Eurip.,  Androm.,  1098.) — 2.  (Iph.  in  Taur.,  1126.) — 3. 
(Phtp.n.,  427.) — 4.  f  Vid.  Cratini,  Fragm.,  ed.  Runkel,  p.  16. — 
Xen.,  Hier.,  xi. — Schneider,  Gr.-Deutsch.  Handworterbuch. — 
Id.,  Epim.  in  Xen.,  Mem.,  p.  277. — Id.,  in  Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  1.) — 5. 
(Vitruv.,  iv.,-2,  p.  94  ;  v.,  i.,  p.  116,  117,  ed.  Schneider. — Plm., 
— iii.,  15.)— -6.  (Athenseus,  vii.,  p.  284,  e. — Schweigh.  in  loc. ; 
Elian,  N  A,  xiv.,  23.) — 7  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  c  2.) 


handled  by  a  Roman  knight,  because  his  slave  itad 
presumed  to  touch  the  latter  in  order  to  make  way 
lor  his  master.1  The  term  anteambulones  was  also 
given  to  the  clients,  who  were  accustomed  to  walk 
before  their  patroni  when  the  latter  appeared  in 
public.* 

ANTECESSO'RES,  called  also  ANTECUR- 
SO'RES,  were  horse-soldiers,  who  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  precede  an  army  on  march  in  order  to  choose 
a  suitable  place  for  the  camp,  and  to  make  the  do- 
cessary  provisions  for  the  army.  They  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  merely  scouts,  like  the  specula- 
tores.3  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  teachers 
of  the  Roman  law.4 

ANTECCENA.  {Vid.  C(kna.) 

ANTEFIXA,  terra-cottas,  which  exhibited  vari¬ 
ous  ornamental  designs,  and  were  used  in  architec¬ 
ture  to  cover  the  frieze  ( zophorus )  of  the  entablatun;. 

These  terra-cottas  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  among  the  Greeks,  but  were  probably  Etruris  n 
in  their  origin,  and  were  thence  taken  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  Roman  buildings.  Festus  describes  them 
in  the  following  terms :  Antejixa  quce  ex  opcre  figulian 
tedis  adfiguntur  sub  stillicidio. 

The  name  antejixa  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  fixed  before  the  build¬ 
ings  which  they  adorned;  and  the  manner  of  fixing 
them,  at  least  in  many  cases,  appears  from  the  le- 
mains  of  them  still  existing.  At  Scrofano,  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Veii,  they  were  found  fastened  to 
the  frieze  with  leaden  nails.  At  Velletri,  formerly 
a  city  of  the  V'dsci,  they  were  discovered  {see  lie 
following  woodcut  j  with  holes  for  the  nails  to  pa  >s 
through.  They  were  formed  in  moulds,  and  thi  n 
baked  by  fire,  so  that  the  number  of  them  might  lie 
increased  to  any  extent;  and  copies  of  the  same  de¬ 
sign  were  no  doubt  frequently  repeated  on  the  same 
fneze.  Of  the  great  variety  and  exquisite  beamy 
of  the  workmanship,  the  reader  may  best  form  in 
idea  by  inspecting  the  collection  of  them  in  the  Brut 
ish  Museum,  or  by  studying  the  eng  savings  and  de¬ 
scription  of  that  collection  published  by  Dr.  Tayloi 
Combe. 

The  two  imperfect  antefixa  here  represented  are 
among  those  found  at  Velletri,  and  described  by 
Carloni  {Roma,  1785). 


The  first  of  them  must  have  formed  part  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  frieze,  or,  rather,  of  the  cornice. 
It  contains  a  panther’s  head,  designed  to  serve  as  a 
spout  for  the  rain-water  to  pass  through  in  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  roof.  Similar  antefixa,  but  with  comic 
masks  instead  of  animals’  heads,  adorned  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii.® 

The  second  of  the  above  specimens  represents 
two  men  who  have  a  dispute,  and  who  come  before 
the  sceptre-bearing  kings  or  judges  to  have  their 
cause  decided.  The  style  of  this  bas-relief  indi¬ 
cates  its  high  antiquity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

1.  (Ep.  iii.,  14,  sub  fin.) — 2.  (Martial,  ii.,  18  ;  iii.,  7 ;  x  ,  74.) 

— 3.  (Tlirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  12,  who  speaks  of  speeulatores  et  ant® 

cessores  equite-. — Suet.,  Vitell.,  17. — C®s.,  B.  G.,  v.,  47.) — 4 

(Cod.  1,  tit.  I",  s.  2,  t)  9  T'  ) — 5.  (Pompeii,  Lond.,  1836,  Tol  i 

p.  281.) 
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antenna. 


ANTHEEICUS. 


proves  that  the  Yolsci  had  attained  to  considerable 
taste  in  their  architecture.  Their  antefixa  are  re¬ 
markable  for  being  painted :  the  ground  of  that  here 
repiesented  is  blue;  the  hair  of  the  six  men  is  black 
or  brown ;  their  flesh  red ;  their  garments  white,  yel¬ 
low,  ana  red  :  the  chairs  are  white.  The  two  holes 
may  be  observed  by  which  this  slab  was  fixed  upon 
rhe  building. 

Cato  the  Censor  complained  that  the  Romans  of 
his  time  began  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  to  prefer  the  marble  friezes  of  Athens  and 
Corinth.1 *  The  rising  taste  which  Cato  deplored 
may  account  for  the  superior  beauty  of  the  antefixa 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  at  Rome.  A  specimen  of  them  is  here 
given.  It  represents  Minerva  superintending  the 


const  metion  of  the  ship  Argo.  The  man  with  the 
hammer  and  chisel  is  Argus,  who  built  the  vessel 
DTiier  her  direction.  The  pilot  Tiphys  is  assisted 
■vf  u  attaching  the  sail  to  the  yard.  The  bor- 
a.  .he  top  and  bottom  are  in  the  Greek  style, 
w  1  are  extremely  elegant.  Another  specimen  of 
ft  ■  antefixa  is  given  under  the  article  Antyx. 
ANTENNA  ( nepaia ,  nepap),  the  yard  of  a  ship. 
The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  a  single  mast  in  the 
middle,  and  a  square  sail,  to  raise  and  support  which 
a  tranverse  pole  or  yard  was  extended  across  the 
mast  not  far  from  the  top.  In  winter  the  yard  was 
let  down,  and  lodged  in  the  vessel  or  taken  on  shore. 
“  Effvgit  hybernas  demissa  antenna  procellas 
When,  therefore,  the  time  for  leaving  the  port  ar¬ 
rived,  it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  yard,  to  which 
the  sail  was  previously  attached.  For  this  purpose 
a  wooden  hoop  was  made  to  slide  up  and  down  the 
mast,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  an  antique  lamp, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  ship.3  To  the  two  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  yard  ( cornua ,  dupoKcpaiat)  ropes  were  at- 
I  ached,  which  passed  over  the  top  of  the  mast ;  and 
oy  means  of  these  ropes,  and  the  pulleys  (trochlea) 
corlj-u^.  with  them,  the  yard  and  sail,  guided  by 
the  hof  p,  were  hoisted  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
sail  was  then  unfurled,  and  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
deck  of  the  vessel.* 

C resa  r  informs  us8  that,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
fleet  of  the  Veneti,  his  soldiers  made  use  of  sharp 
si  “kies  fastened  to  long  poles.  With  these  they  cut 
Ore  ropes  (Junes )  by  which  the  yard  of  each  ship 
war  suspended  from  the  mast.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  yard,  with  the  sail  upon  it,  immediately 
fell,  and  the  ship  became  unmanageable.  These 
ropts  appear  to  have  been  called  in  Greek  Kepovxoi, 
whet  re  in  Latin  summi  ceruchi .* 

B  s?  ides  the  ropes  already  mentioned,  two  others 


!.  (Li'  .,  xxxiv.,  4.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  iv.,  9.) — 3.  (Barto- 
4i,  Lurem.,  iii.,  31. — Compare  Isid.,  Hisp.  Orig.,  xx.,  15.) — 4. 
(Val.  Flacc  i  ,  3ft — Ovid,  Met.,  xi„  477.) — 5.  (B.  G.,  iii.,  14.) 
—6.  (Lucas.,  viii.,  177. — Val.  Flacc-  i..  469.1 


hung  fron.  the  horns  of  the  antenna,  the  use  of  w  nick 
was  to  turn  it  round  as  the  wind  veered,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sail  opposite  to  the  wind.  This  operation 
is  technically  described  by  Virgil  in  the  following 
line:  “Cornua  velatarum  obvertimus  antermarum.”1 
And  more  poetically  where  he  uses  brachia  for  an¬ 
tenna,  and  adds,  “  Una  ardua  torquenb  Cornua,  d°- 
torquenlque ,”3 

When  a  storm  arose,  or  when  the  pert  was  zv 
tained,  it  was  usual  to  lower  the  antenna  ( demittere , 
KadeXeadai,  vpievai),  and  to  reef  the  sail:  “ Ardua 
jamdudum  demittite  cornua ,  rector  Clamat,  et  antennk 
totum  subnectite  velum."3 * 

Also  before  an  engagement  the  antenna  wan  low¬ 
ered  to  the  middle  of  the  mast  ( Antennis  ad  medium 
malum  demissis.*)  We  may  observe  that  the  two 
last-cited  authors  use  antenna  in  the  plural  for  the 
yard  of  a  single  ship,  probably  because  they  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  consisting  of  two  arms  united  in  the 
middle. 

From  numerous  representations  of  ships  on  an 
tique  coins,  intaglios,  lamps,  and  bas-reliefs,  we 
here  select  two  gems,  both  of  which  show  the  velata 
antenna,  but  with  the  sail  reefed  in  the  one,  and  in 
the  other  expanded  and  swollen  with  the  wind. 


The  former  represents  Ulysses  tied  to  the  mast 
in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Sirens;  it 
shows  the  cornua  at  the  extremities  of  the  yard,  an  i 
the  two  ceruchi  proceeding  from  thence  to  the  top  ol 
the  mast.  Besides  these  particulars,  the  other  gem 
represents  also  the  ropes  used  for  turning  the  an¬ 
tenna  so  as  to  face  the  wind. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TA,  doorposts,  the  jambs  of  a 
door. 

The  inscription  quoted  in  the  article  Ant®  con¬ 
tains  also  a  direction  to  make  jambs  of  silver  fir 
(antepagmenta  ahiegna).  Cato,8  speaking  of  the 
construction  of  a  farmhouse,  mentions  stone  lintels 
and  jambs  (pigumenta  et  antepagmenta  ex  lapide). 
Vitruvius6  gives  minute  instructions  respecting  the 
form  and  proportions  of  the  antepagmenta  in  the 
doors  of  temples ;  and  these  are  found,  in  general,  to 
correspond  with  the  examples  preserved  among  the 
remains  of  Grecian  architecture.7  The  common 
term  for  a  doorpost  is  postis. 

ANTESIGNA'NI  appear  to  have  been  a  body 
of  troops,  selected  for  the  defence  of  the  standard 
(signmn),  before  which  they  were  stationed.8 

ANTEST.VRl.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

♦ANTH'EMIS  (avdeplp),  a  species  of  plant.  ( Vid. 
Chamatmei.on.) 

♦ANTH'EMUM  (avbepov, -op,  or  -iov),  a  species  of 
plant,  about  which  some  uncertainty  prevails.  Ad¬ 
ams  is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  genus  Matricaria , 
or  Wild  Chamomile.  Sprengel,  however,  refers  the 
several  species  of  this  plant  noticed  by  Theophras¬ 
tus  to  the  Anthemis  Cotta.  Stackhouse  also  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  his  views  on  this  subject.9 

♦ANTHER'ICUS  ( avdepucop ).  a  plant.  Sprengel, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  compares  the 
Anthericus  Graaus  with  it,  but  in  his  second  the 
Asphodelus  Jistulosus.  Thiebault  makes  it  to  be  the 
Ornithogalum,  Pyrenaicum,  and  Stackhouse  the  Asp  ho- 

1.  (jEn.,  iii.,  549.)— 2.  (Ain.,  r.,  829,  seqq.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met. 

xi.,  483.)— 4.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  45.)— 5.  (De  Re  Ru«t. 
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idus  nteus.  In  a  word,  all  is  mere  conjecture  with 
regal  d  to  it,  the  description  of  it  by  Theophrastus 
being  so  imperfect.1 

ANTHESPHOITIA  (’A vOeoibopia),  a  flower-festi¬ 
val,  principally  celebrated  in  Sicily  in  honour  of 
He  meter  and  Persephone,  in  commemoration  of  the 
ml  urn  of  Persephone  to  her  mother  in  the  beginning 
at  spring.  It  consisted  in  gathering  flowers  and 
wining  garlands,  because  Persephone  had  been  ear- 
ied  off  by  Pluto  while  engaged  in  this  occupation.2 
Strabo3  relates  that  at  Hipponium  the  women  cele- 
nrat' d  a  similar  festival  in  honour  of  Demeter,  which 
was  probably  called  anthesphoria,  since  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  Sicily.  The  women  themselves  gather¬ 
ed  the  flowers  for  the  garlands  which  they  wore  on 
the  occasion,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
buy  the  flowers  for  that  purpose.  Anthesphoria 
were  also  solemnized  in  honour  of  other  deities, 
especially  in  honour  of  Juno,  surnamed  ’A vdeia,  at 
Argos,4  where  maidens,  carrying  baskets  filled  with 
flowers,  went  in  procession,  while  a  tune  called 
lep&Ktov  was  played  on  the  flute.  Aphrodite,  too, 
was  worshipped  at  Cnossus,  under  the  name  ’Av- 
t hia,6  and  has  therefore  been  compared  with  Flora, 
the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthesphoria  have  been 
With  the  Roman  festival  of  the  florifertum. 

AJJTHESTE'RIA.  (  Vid.  Dionysia.) 

ANTHESTE'RION.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

*ANTH'IAS  (avOias),  a  species  of  fish,  the  same 
with  the  Labrus  anthias,  L.,  or  Serranus  anthias  of 
Cuvier.  Its  French  name  is  Bar/ner.  The  an¬ 
cients  describe  several  species  of  this  fish,  one  of 
which  is  the  /cdA/U^flvf.6  Cuvier  describes  this  as 
a  most  beautiful  fish,  of  a  fine  ruby  red,  changing  to 
gold  and  silver,  with  yellow  bands  on  the  cheek.7 

♦ANTHOS,  a  bird,  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
feeds  on  flowers,  and  imitates  the  neighing  of  a 
horse!8  Belon  would  have  it  to  be  the  Emberizza 
citrinella,  or  Yellow  Bunting,  called  in  England  the 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  in  France  Bruant.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  since  Aris¬ 
totle  describes  the  Anthos  as  frequenting  rivers, 
whereas  the  Yellow  Hammer  delights  in  trees.9 

♦AN'THRAX  (uvOpad),  the  Carbuncle.  (Vid. 
Oarbunculus.) 

•ANTHRAKTON,  a  species  of  carbuncle, 
found,  according  to  Theophrastus,  in  the  island  of 
Chios.  Beckmann10  thinks  that  Theophrastus11 
means  the  well-known  black  marble  of  that  island, 
which,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  extinguished  coal, 
was  designated  avOputaov  (from  uvdpa\,  “  a  coal”), 
just  as  the  ruby  took  its  name  from  one  burning. 
He  supposes,  moreover,  that  of  this  marble  were 
made  the  mirrors  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  and 
that  Pliny  misinterprets  him  in  stating  that  they 
were  of  the  avftpuKiov  of  Orchomenus.13 

♦ANTHRE'NE  (dvdpr/vri),  the  Hornet,  or  Vespa 
Crabro,  L.  Its  nest  is  called  uvdpr/viov  by  Suidas. 

♦ANTHYLLTS  (avOvXltg),  a  species  of  plant. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  Prosper  Alpinus,  that  the  first 
species  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cressa  Cretica;  and 
with  Clnsius,  that  the  second  is  the  Ajugalva.  Lin¬ 
naeus  would  seem  to  countenance  this  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  species,  by  giving  it  the  name  of 
Cressa  Anthvllis  in  his  Gen.  Plant.13 

ANTHYPOMOSTA.  (Vid.  Hypomosia.) 

ANTID'OSIS  (dvridoots),  in  its  literal  and  gen¬ 
eral  meaning,  “  an  exchange,”  was,  in  the  language 
cf  the  Attic  courts,  peculiarly  applied  to  proceed¬ 
ings  under  a  law  which  is  said  to  have  originated 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,4;  viii.,  13.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  37.)— 3.  (vi.,  p.  256.) — 4.  (Paus.,  ii., 
22,  6  1.)— 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Athenzeus,  vii.;  16.— Aristot., 
IT.  A.,  vi.,  17 ;  ix.,  2  et  37. — AJhan,  N.  A.,  i.,  4 ;  viii.,  28  ;  xii., 
47.— Plin.,H.  N.,ix.,  58.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  x.,  42.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  5— Adams,  Append.,  s. 
v.) — 10.  (Hist,  oflnv.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  178.) — 11.  (Lith.,  c.  61.) — 12. 
(Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.  p.  79.)— 13.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  143.— Adams, 
Append  i.  v.) 


with  Solon.1  By  this,  a  citizen  nominafed  to  per¬ 
form  a  leiturgia,  such  as  a  trierarchy  or  choregia,  oi 
to  rank  among  the  property-tax  pavers  in  a  class 
disproportioned  to  his  means,  was  empewered  to 
call  upon  any  qualified  person  not  so  charged  to 
take  the  office  in  his  stead,  or  submit  to  a  complete 
exchange  of  property;  the  charge  in  question,  ot 
course,  attaching  to  the  first  party,  if  the  exchange 
were  finally  effected.2  For  these  proceedings  th* 
courts  were  opened  at  a  stated  time  every  year  by 
the  magistrates  that  had  official  cognizance  of  the 
particular  subject,  such  as  the  strategi  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rating  to  the  property-taxes,  and  the 
archon  in  those  of  choregia ;  and  to  the  tribunal  of 
such  an  officer  it  was  the  first  step  of  the  challenger 
to  summon  his  opponent.3  It  may  be  presumed 
that  he  then  formally  repeated  his  proposal,  and  that 
the  other  party  stated  his  objections,  which,  if  obvi¬ 
ously  sufficient  in  law’,  might  perhaps  authorize  the 
magistrate  to  dismiss  the  case;  if  otherwise,  the 
legal  resistance,  and  preparations  for  bringing  the 
cause  before  the  dicasts,  would  naturally  begin  here. 
In  the  latter  case,  or  if  the  exchange  were  accepted, 
the  law  directed  the  challenger  to  repair  to  the 
houses  and  lands  of  his  antagonist,  and  secure  him¬ 
self,  as  all  the  claims  and  liabilities  of  the  estate 
were  to  be  transferred,  from  fraudulent  encumbran¬ 
ces  of  the  real  property,  by  observing  what  mortgage 
placards  (5poi),  if  any,  were  fixed  upon  it,  and 
against  clandestine  removal  of  the  other  effects,  by 
sealing  up  the  chambers  that  contained  them,  and, 
if  he  pleased,  by  putting  bailiffs  in  the  mansion.4 * 
His  opponent  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that 
he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in  like  manner  with  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  challenger,  and  received  notice  to  attend 
the  proper  tribunal  on  a  fixed  day  to  take  the  usua. 
oath.  The  entries  here  described  seem,  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation 
of  the  exchange,8  and  it  does  not  appear  that  pri¬ 
marily  there  was  any  legal  necessity  for  a  farther 
ratification  by  the  dicasts ;  but,  in  practice,  this  must 
always  have  been  required  by  the  conflict  of  inter¬ 
ests  between  the  parties.  The  next  proceeding  was 
the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both  parties,  and  pur¬ 
ported  that  they  would  faithfully  discover  all  their 
property,  except  shares  held  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurion;  for  these  were  not  rated  to  leiturgiae  or 
property  taxes,  nor,  consequently,  liable  to  the  ex¬ 
change.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  law 
enjoined  that  they  should  exchange  correct  accounts 
of  their  respective  assets  (dnofaioeig)  within  three 
days ;  but,  in  practice,  the  time  might  be  extended  by 
the  consent  of  the  challenger.  After  this,  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  wrere  still  un compromised,  it  would  assume  the 
shape  and  follow  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit 
(Vid.  Dike),  under  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  had  originally  come. 
The  verdict  of  the  dicasts,  when  adverse  to  the 
challenged,  seems  merely  to  have  rendered  impera¬ 
tive  the  first  demand  of  his  antagonist,  viz.,  that  he 
should  submit  to  the  exchange,  or  undertake  the 
charge  in  question ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open 
to  the  former,  and  a  compromise  might  be  acceded 
to  by  the  latter  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we 
may  infer  that  the  exchange  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
finally  accomplished.6  The  irksomeness,  however, 
of  the  sequestration,  during  which  the  litigant  was 
precluded  from  the  use  of  his  own  property,  and  dis¬ 
abled  from  bringing  actions  for  embezzlement  and 
the  like  against  others  (for  his  prospective  reim- 
bursement  was  reckoned  a  part  of  the  sequestrated 
estate7),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy — perhaps, 

1.  (Demosth.  in  Phamipp.,  init.) — 2.  (Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  of 

Athens,  vol.  ii.,  p.  369.) — 3.  (Demosth.  in  Phamipp.,  p.  1040.— 

Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  471  ;  irpoaicaXeiodat  riva  eh  dvriSoaiv 

Lysias,  {i7r ep  tov  *A cvvdrov,  p.  745.) — 4.  (Demosth  in  Pha 

nipp.,  p.  1040,  seq.) — 5.  (Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  540;  in  Phae- 

nipp.,  p.  1041,  25.)— 6.  (BOckh,  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.,  |>  370  t 

— 7.  (D<  mosth.  in  Aphob.,  ii.,  p.  841  ;  in  M.d.,  p.  540.) 


antigraphe. 


ANTLIA. 


la  most  cases,  a  fair— adjustment  of  the  burdens .  |- 
rident.to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 

ANTIGR'APHE  ( avTiypatpr/ )  originally  signified 
die  writing  put  in  by  the  defendant,  in  all  causes, 
whether  public  or  private,  in  answer  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor.  From  this  significa¬ 
tion  it  was  applied,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  reply,  both  of  which 
are  also  indicated  by  d vrupoaia,  which  means  pri¬ 
marily  the  oath  corroborating  the  statement  of  the 
accused.  Rarpocration  has  remarked  that  anti¬ 
graphe  rr  ight  denote,  as  antomosia  does  in  its  more 
extended  application,  the  bill  Mid  affidavit  of  either 
paj  ty ;  and  this  remark  seems  to  be  justified  by  a 
passage  of  Plato.1 *  Schomann,  however,  main¬ 
tains*  that  antigraphe  was  only  used  in  this  signi¬ 
fication  in  the  case  of  persons  who  laid  claim  to  an 
unassigned  inheritance.  Here  neither  the  first  nor 
any  other  claimant  could  appear  in  the  character  of 
a  prosecutor ;  that  is,  no  6'lkti  or  eyn'hripa  could  be 
strictly  said  to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  against 
another,  when  all  came  forward  voluntarily  to  the 
tribunal  to  defend  their  several  titles.  This  circum¬ 
stance  Schomann  has  suggested  as  a  reason  why 
the  documents  of  each  claimant  were  denoted  by 
the  term  in  question. 

Perhaps  the  word  “plea,”  though  by  no  means  a 
coincident  term,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolerably 
proximate  rendering  of  antigraphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kinds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to  the 
action.  The  former,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends  all 
such  allegations  as,  by  asserting  the  incompetency 
of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff,  or  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  defendant  and  the  like,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  show  that  the  cause  in  its  present  state 
could  not  be  brought  into  court  (prj  eioayuyipov 
tlvat  tt/v  Slkjjv)  :  the  latter,  everything  that  could 
be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  excuse,  justification, 
&nd  defence  generally.  It  must  be,  at  the  same  time, 
h  apt  in  mind,  that  the  process  called  “  special  plead¬ 
ing”  v  as  at  Athens  supplied  bv  the  magistrate  hold- 
fe-g  ftie  anaerisis,  at  which  both  parties  produced 
th  sir  allegations,  with  the  evidence  to  substantiate 
them;  and  that  the  object  of  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was,  under  the  directions  and  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  magistrate,  to  prepare  and  enucleate 
the  question  for  the  dicasts.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and 
plea:  “  Apollodorus,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Achamae, 
against  Stephanus,  son  of  Menecles  of  Achamse,  for 
perjury.  The  penalty  rated,  a  talent.  Stephanus 
bore  false  witness  against  me  when  he  gave  in  evi¬ 
dence  the  matters  in  the  tablets.  Stephanus,  son 
of  Menecles  of  Acharnae.  I  witnessed  truly  when 
I  gave  in  evidence  the  things  in  the  tablet.”3  The 
pleadings  might  be  altered  during  the  anaerisis ; 
nut,  once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  accompanying  documents,  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  official  seal  from  any  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasts,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the  plea 
was  then  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  together 
with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was  preserved 
afterward  as  a  public  record,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the  ypatyfi  in 
some  causes,4  we  are  not  informed. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  have 
been  observed  that  questions  requiring  a  previous 
decision  would  frequently  arise  upon  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  plea,  and  that  the  plea  to  the  action  in 
particular  would  often  contain  matter  that  would 
tend  essentially  to  alter,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  re¬ 
verse  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties.  In  the 
first  case,  a  trial  before  the  dicasts  would  be  granted 
by  the  magistrate  whenever  he  was  loath  to  incur 
the  responsibility  of  decision ;  in  the  second,  a  cross- 

1.  (Apolog.  Socr.,  p.  27,  c.) — 2.  (Att.  Process,  p.  465.) — 3. 
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actioL  might  be  instituted,  and  carriel  on  separate 
ly,  tho  igh  perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  original 
suit.  Cases,  also,  would  sometimes  occur,  in  which 
the  defendant,  from  considering  the  indictment  a? 
an  unwarrantable  aggression,  or,  perhaps,  one  oest 
repelled  by  attack,  would  be  tempted  to  retaliate 
upon  some  delinquency  of  his  opponent,  utterly  un¬ 
connected  with  the  cause  in  hand,  and  to  this  he 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  able  to  resort.  An  in¬ 
stance  of  each  kind  will  be  briefly  given  by  citing 
the  common  napaypaipr/  as  a  cause  arising  upon  a 
dilatory  plea ;  a  cross-action  for  assault  [alulae) 
upon  a  primary  action  for  the  same  and  a  6om- 
paaia,  or  “judicial  examination  of  the  life  or  mor¬ 
als”  of  an  orator  upon  an  impeachment  for  miscon¬ 
duct  in  an  embassy  ( napanpra6eia)A  All  causes  of 
this  secondary  nature  (and  there  was  hardly  one  of 
any  kind  cognizable  by  the  Attic  courts  that  might 
not  occasionally  rank  among  them)  were,  when 
viewed  in  their  relation  with  the  primary  action, 
comprehended  by  the  enlarged  signification  of  anti¬ 
graphe  ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  term,  inexpressive 
of  form  or  substance,  is  indicative  of  a  repellant  or 
retaliative  quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes.  The  distinction,  however, 
that  is  implied  by  antigraphe  was  not  merely  verbal 
and  unsubstantial ;  for  we  are  told,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  frivolous  suits  on  the  one  hand,  and  unfair  elu¬ 
sion  upon  the  other,  the  loser  in  a  paragraphe,  or 
cross-action  upon  a  private  suit,  was  condemned 
by  a  special  law  to  pay  the  inuGeAta  ( vid .  Epobe 
lia),  ratable  upon  the  valuation  of  the  main  cause, 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of 
the  jury,  and  certain  court  fees  ( npvravela ’  not  ori¬ 
ginally  incident  to  the  suit.  That  there  was  a  fim- 
ilar  provision  in  public  causes  we  may  presume 
from  analogy,  though  we  have  no  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter.3 

ANTIGRAPHEIS  {uvriypa^eig)  were  public 
clerks  at  Athens,  of  whom  there  were  two  kinds 
The  first  belonged  to  the  povfo'i  :  his  duty  was  t« 
give  an  account  to  the  people  of  all  the  moneys  paid 
to  the  state.  ("Of  naO'  iKuarr/v  npvraveiav  an eko- 
yi(eTO  rag  npoooSovg  tw  dr/pu.*)  In  the  time  of 
.'Eschines,  the  dvTiypaQevg  rf/g  fiov'Xr/g  was  xElP°~ 
rovr/rog  ;s  but  in  later  times  he  was  chosen  by  lot.* 
The  second  belonged  to  the  people,  and  his  duty 
was  to  check  the  accounts  of  the  public  officers, 
such  as  the  treasurers  of  the  sacred  moneys,  of  the 
war  taxes,  &c.  (A ittoi  fie  f/oav  avnypaepeig,  6  pev 
Trjg  SiotKT/aeug,  f>  <5e  Trig  (iovTifjg.1) 

ANTINOEPA  (’A vnvoeia),  annual  festivals  and 
quinquennial  games,  which  the  Roman  emperor 
Hadrian  instituted  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Anti- 
nous,  after  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  or,  according 
to  others,  had  sacrificed  himself  for  his  sovereign, 
in  a  fit  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  festivals  were 
celebrated  in  Bithynia  and  at  Mantinea,  in  which 
places  he  was  worshipped  as  a  god.8 

♦ANTIP'ATHES,  the  sort  of  Coral  called  An- 
tipathes  fcenieitlaceim,  Pall.9 

ANTlPHER'NA.  {Vid.  Dos.) 

ANTIQJJA'RII.  {Vid.  Ltbrarii.) 

*ANTIRRH'INON  (uvrifafaivov  or  avriftfu'ev),  a 
plant,  which  Sprengel  makes  the  same  with  the 
Antirrhinum  Orontium.  Hardouin  calls  it  by  the 
French  name  of  Mujle  de  veau,  or  Calf’s  Snout,  br.t 
Stephens  and  Matthiolus  by  that  of  Mouron  violei. 
Its  ordinary  name  in  English  is  Snapdragon.1* 

ANT'LIA  {uvrTaa),  any  machine  for  raising  wa- 
ler;  a  pump. 


1.  (Demosth.  in  Ev.  et  Mnesib.,  p.  1153.) — 2.  (A?sch.  in 
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ANTLIA. 


ANTYX 


The  annexed  figure  shows  a  machine  which  is 
still  used  on  the  river  Eissach,  in  the  Tyrol,  the  an¬ 
cient  A'agis.  As  tna  current  puts  the  wheel  in  mo¬ 
tion,  tjie  jars  on  its  margin  are  successively  im¬ 
mersed  and  filled  witn  water.  When  they  reach 
the  top,  the  centrifugal  force,  conjoined  with  their 
oblique  position,  sends  the  water  sideways  into  a 
trough,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and 
chiefly  used  for  irrigation.  Thus,  by  the  incessant 
action  of  the  current  itself,  a  portion  of  it  is  every 
instant  rising  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  wheel. 


Lucretius1  mentions  a  machine  constructed  on 
this  principle :  “  Ut  Jluvios  versare  rotas  atque  haustm 
vidimus.”  The  line  is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus,*  who  observes  that  the  jars  or  pots  of  such 
wheels  ( rotarum  cadi)  are  properly  called  “  haustra 
ab  hauriendo,”  as  in  Greek  they  are  called  a vrhia. 

In  situations  where  the  water  was  at  rest,  as  in  a 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  was  too  slow 
and  feeble  to  put  the  machine  in  motion,  it  was  so 
constructed  as  to  be  wrought  by  animal  force,  and 
slaves  or  criminals  were  commonly  employed  for 
the  purpose.  Five  such  machines  are  described  by- 
Vitruvius,  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained,  and  which,  as  he  observes,  was 
turned  sine  operarum  calcaiura ,  ipsius  fiuminis  impulsu. 
These  five  were:  1.  the  tympanum;  a  tread- wheel, 
wrought  hominibus  calcantibus :  2.  a  wheel  resem¬ 
bling  that  in  the  preceding  figure,  but  having,  in¬ 
stead  of  pots,  wooden  boxes  or  buckets  ( modioli 
quadrate),  so  arranged  as  to  form  steps  for  those  who 
trod  the  wheel :  3.  the  chain-pump :  4.  the  cochlea, 
or  Archimedes’s  screw ;  and,  5.  the  ctesibica  machina, 
or  forcing-pump.3 * 

Su.-onius*  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  of  eques¬ 
trian  r«nk  condemned  to  the  antlia.  The  nature 
of  the  punishment  may  be  conceived  from  the  words 
of  Artemidorus.5  He  knew  a  person  who  dreamed 
that  he  was  constantly  walking,  though  his  body  did 
not  move;  and  another  who  dreamed  that  water 
was  flowing  from  his  feet.  It  was  the  lot  of  each  to 
be  condemned  to  the  antlia  (dg  avrhiav  Karadixao- 
(trjvai),  and  thus  to  fulfil  his  dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  antlia  with  which  Martial3 
watered  Iris  garden  was  probab  <?  the  pole  and 
bucket  universally  employed  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt.  The  pole  is  curved,  as  shown  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  figure ;  because  it  is  the  stem  of  a  fir,  or  some 
other  tapering  tree.  The  bucket,  being  attached  to 
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poise.  The  great  antiquity  of  this  method  of  raising 
water  is  proved  by  representations  of  it  in  Egyptian 
paintings.1 

ANTOMOSTA  ( avTupooia ),  a  part  of  the  avuKp t 
eng,  or  preliminary  pleadings  in  an  Athenian  lawsuit. 
The  term  was  used  of  an  oath  taken  by  both  parties; 
by  the  plaintiff,  that  his  complaint  was  well-founded, 
and  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  improper  motives ; 
and  by  the  defendant,  that  his  defence  was  true.  It 
was  also  called  duopoma.  The  oath  might  contain 
either  the  direct  affirmative  or  negative,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  evdvdutia ;  0”  amount  to  a  demur¬ 
rer  or  irapaypa(j>r).  The  dvrupoaia  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties  correspond  to  our  bills  or  declarations  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  the  replies,  replications,  or  rejoin¬ 
ders  on  the  other.  ( Vva !.  Antigraphe.) 

ANTYX  (uvruf),  (probably  allied  etymologically 
to  AMPYX)  (aprcv£),  the  rim  or  border  of  anything, 
especially  of  a  shield  or  chariot. 

The  rim  of  the  large  round  shield  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  thinner  than  the  part  which  it  enclosed. 
Thus  the  ornamental  border  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
fabricated  by  Vulcan,  was  only  threefold,  the  shield 
itself  being  sevenfold.2  In  another  part  of  the  Iliad,3 
Achilles  sends  his  spear  against  iEneas,  and  -triket 
his  shield  avrvy'  vtto  npuTrjv,  i.  e.,  “  on  the  outer 
most  border,”  where  (it  is  added)  the  bronze  wai 
thinnest,  and  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ox-hide  wat 
stretched  over  it.  In  consequence  of  the  great  size 
of  this  round  shield,  the  extreme  border  ( avrvl; 
nvparr)*)  touched  the  neck  of  the  wearer  above,  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  legs  below.  In  the  woodcut, 
in  the  article  Antefixa,  we  see  the  dvrvi;  on  one 
side  of  Minerva’s  shield. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dvrvi;  of  a  chariot  must 
have  been  thicker  than  the  body  to  which  it  was  at¬ 
tached,  and  to  which  it  gave  both  form  and  strength. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  was  often  made  double,  as 
in  the  chariot  of  Juno  (A  oiai  6e  rrepidpopoi  avrvy  eg 
dm 5).  In  early  times,  it  consisted  of  the  twigs  or 
flexible  stem  of  a  tree  ( dpnriKeg *),  which  were  polish¬ 
ed  and  shaped  for  the  purpose.  Afterward,  a  splen¬ 
did  rim  of  metal  formed  the  summit  of  the  chariot, 
especially  when  it  belonged  to  a  person  of  wealth 
and  rank. 

In  front  of  the  chariot,  the  avrvl;  was  often  raised 
above  the  body,  into  the  form  of  a  curvature,  which 
served  tho  purpose  of  a  hook  to  hang  the  reins 
upon  when  the  charioteer  had  occasion  to  leave  hi? 
vehicle.7  Hence  Euripides  says  of  Hippotpoa, 
who  had  just  ascended  his  chariot,  Mupnrei  dexcpalv 
ijvLag  air’  dvrvyog6. 

On  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases,  we  often  see  the 
chariot  painted  with  this  appendage  to  the  rim  much 
elevated.  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows  it  in 
a  simpler  form,  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Antefixa, 
engraved  in  the  work  of  Carloni,  which  has  been 
already  quoted. 

By  Synecdoche,  avrvi;  is  sometimes  used  for  4 
chariot,  the  part  being  put  for  the  whole.9  It  is 

1.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cust.  of  Anc.  Egypt.,  ii.,  1-4.)— 

2.  (II.,  xviii.,  479.)— 3.  (xx.,  275.)— 4.  (IL,  vi.,  118.)— 5.  (II.,  t 

728.)— 6.  (II.,  xxi.,  38.)— 7.  (II.,  v.,  262,  322.)— 8.  (1178  )— 9 

(Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  140.) 
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also  used  metaphorically,  as  when  it  is  applied  by 
Moschus1 *  to  the  horns  of  the  new  moon,  and  by 
Euripides8  to  the  frame  of  a  lyre. 

Likewise  the  orbits  of  the  sun  and  planets,  which 
were  conceived  to  be  circular,  were  called  dvruyeg 
ovpavcoi.  The  orbit  of  Mars  is  so  denominated  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Mars  ;3  and  the  zodiac,  in 
an  epigram  of  Synesius,  descriptive  of  an  astrolabe.4 * 
Alluding  to  this  use  of  the  term,  a  celebrated  philos¬ 
opher,  having  been  appointed  Prefect  of  Rome  by 
the  Emperor  Julian,  and  having  thus  become  en¬ 
titled  to  ride  in  a  chariot  with  a  silver  rim,  laments 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  an  ethereal  for  a 
silver  dvruf.6 

APAGELOI  (imayeXoi),  the  name  of  those  youths 
among  the  Cretans  who  had  not  reached  their 
eighteenth  year,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  any 
ayeXj).  ( Vid .  Agele.)  As  these  youths  usually 
lived  in  their  father’s  house,  they  were  called  onurioi.* * 

APAGO'GE  (an ayuyv^  a  summary  process,  al¬ 
lowed  in  certain  cases  by  the  Athenian  law.  The 
nnn  denotes  not  merely  the  act  of  apprehending  a 
culprit  caught  in  ipso  facto,  but  also  the  written  in¬ 
formation  delivered  to  the  magistrate,  urging  his 
apprehension.7  We  must  carefully  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  apagoge,  the  endeixis,  and  the  ephegesis. 
The  endeixis  was  an  information  against  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  some  office,  or  exercised  some 
right,  for  which  they  were  by  law  disqualified ;  or 
those  whose  guilt  was  manifest,  so  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  only,  and  not  the  fact,  was  to  be  determined. 
Pollux  says  that  the  endeixis  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent,  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present.  Demosthenes  distinguishes  expressly  be¬ 
tween  the  endeixis  and  the  apagoge .*  When  the  com¬ 
plainant  took  the  accused  to  the  magistrate,  the 
process  was  called  apagoge;  when  he  led  the  magis¬ 
trate  to  the  offender,  it  was  called  ephegesis ;  in  the 
former  case,  the  complainant  ran  the  risk  of  forfeit¬ 
ing  1000  drachmae  if  his  charge  was  ill-founded.9 
The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  was  most  generally 
allowed  were  those  of  theft,  murder,  ill-usage  of 
parents,  &e.  The  punishment  in  these  cases  was 
generally  fixed  bv  law;  and  if  the  accused  con¬ 
fessed,  or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magistrate  could 
execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without  appealing  to 
any  of  the  jury-courts ;  otherwise  it  was  necessary 
that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a  higher  tribunal.10 
The  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  apagoge 
were  generally  the  Eleven  (oi  Zvdeica11) ;  sometimes 
the  chief  arclion,1*  or  the  thesmothetae.1*  The  most 
imp  ortant  passage  with  regard  to  the  apagoge 14  is 
nnfortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible.18  The  com¬ 

1.  (ii.,  88.) — 2.  (Hippol.,  1135.) — 3.  (1.8.) — 4.  (Brunck,  Ant., 
ti.,  448.) — 6.  (Themistius,  Brunck,  Anthol.,  ii.,  404.) — 6.  (Schol. 
m  Eurip.,  Alcest.,  1009.) — 7.  (Suidas:  'kiraytayif  pr/vvat;  cy- 
ypaipos  niAo/iett)  Tiy  apxovn  irepi  tov  iidv  AvnxQiivai  rbv  &c7vn.) 
—8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  745,  29.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  601, 
90.  ’'Eipiocrai,  kcu  oavr<7>  iuotcvus ;  aiuxyc  tv  x<Mats  bl  b  Ktvbv- 

*05'  dnOcvtrrrcpos  il;  to7$  apxovorv  Itpyyoi)'  rovro  rottjaovmv 
Ixtivoi.) — 10.  (iEsch  ,  c.  Timarch.,  c.  37. — Demosth.,  de  Fals. 
Legat.,  431.  7.) — 11.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  736. — Lys.  adv. 
Agorat.,  c.  85.) — 12.  (JEsr.h.,  c.  Timarch.,  c.  64.) — 13.  (Demosth., 
t.  Anstocr.,  630,  16.) — 14.  (Lysias,  c.  Agorat.,  b  85,  86.)-— 15. 
‘Vui.  SI  titer,  Lect  Andocid.,  p  254,  &c.) 


plainant  was  said  andyeiv  ttjv  anayoyrtv  ;  tht  magis 
Hates,  when  they  allowed  it,  n apedixovro  t>jp  una- 
yuyr/v. 

*APARI'NE  ( anapivT) ),  a  species  of  plan  .he 
same  with  the  Lappa  of  the  Romans,1  a.-.:.  now 
called  Cleavers,  Clivers,  or  Goose-grass.  Sprengci, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  holds  it  to  be  the 
Arctium  Lappa,  or  Burdock ;  a  mistake  w  hich  he 
silently  corrects  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Galen,  it  is  the  cpuJortuv  and  fiXairepiot 
of  Hippocrates.* 

*  A  P'ATE  (unurr/),  the  name  of  a  plant  occurring 
in  Theophrastus.3  Great  diversity  of  opinion  pre¬ 
vails,  however,  with  respect  to  the  proper  reading ; 
some  making  it  unant/,  and  others  utpauj).  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Lcontodon  Taraxacum,  or  Dandelitn ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Taraxacum 
and  the  Hieracium  or  Hawkweed* 

AfIATH'2ES22  tov  df/pov  ypatpr/.  ( Vid.  AAIKIA 2 
npoc;  tov  fir/pov  ypnxpr/.) 

APATU'RIA  ( unarovpia )  was  a  political  festival 
which  the  Athenians  had  in  common  with  all  the 
Greeks  of  the  Ionian  name,8  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Colophon  and  Ephesus.  It  was  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  and  lasted  for  three 
days.  The  origin  of  this  festival  is  related  in  the 
following  manner:  About  the  year  1100  B.C.,  the 
Athenians  were  carrying  on  a  war  against  the 
Boeotians,  concerning  the  district  of  Cilaenae,  or, 
according  to  others,  respecting  the  little  town  of 
ffinoe.  The  Boeotian  Xan thins  or  Xanthus  chal¬ 
lenged  Thymoetes,  king  of  Attica,  to  single  combat; 
and  when  he  refused,  Melanin  us,  a  Messenian  exile 
of  the  house  of  the  Nelids,  offered  himself  to  fight 
for  Thymoetes,  on  condition  that,  if  victorious,  he 
should’  be  the  successor  to  Thymoetes.  The  offer 
was  accepted;  and  when  Xanthius  and  Melanthus 
began  the  engagement,  there  appeared  behind  Xan¬ 
thius  a  man  in  the  rpayi },  the  skin  of  a  black  she- 
goat.  Melanthus  reminded  his  adversary  that  he 
was  violating  the  laws  of  single  combat  by  having 
a  companion,  and  while  Xanthius  looked  around, 
Melanthus  slew  the  deceived  Xanthius.  From  that 
time  the  Athenians  celebrated  two  festivals,  the 
Apaturia,  and  that  of  Dionysus  Melanaegis,  who 
was  believed  to  have  been  the  man  who  appeared 
behind  Xanthius.  This  is  the  story  related  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes.6  This  tradition  has  given 
rise  to  a  false  etymology  of  the  name  an arovpui, 
which  was  formerly  considered  to  be  derived  from 
anarpv,  to  deceive.”  AH  modern  critics,  however,7 
agree  that  the  name  is  composed  of  a=apa  and 
naripia,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  what 
Xenophon®  says  of  the  festival :  ’Kv  ole  ( dnm  wpioig) 
ol  re  nartpcQ  icai  o'l  ovyyevEig  Ijvvetat  acp'tmv  ovtoIc- 
According  to  this  derivation,  it  is  the  festival  at 
which  the  phra tries  met,  to  discuss  and  settle  their 
own  affairs.  But,  as  every  citizen  was  a  merhber 
of  a  phratria,  the  festival  extended  over  the  whole 
nation,  who  assembled  according  to  phratria.  W elck- 
er,*  on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  Dionysus 
takes  in  the  legend  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Attic 
Apaturia,  conceives  that  it  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  families  belonging  to  the  Dionysian 
tribe  of  the  iEgicores  had  been  registered  among 
the  citizens. 

The  first  day  of  the  festival,  which  probably  fell 
on  the  eleventh  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion,  was 
called  dopnia  or  dopneia  ;10  on  which,  every  citizen 
went  in  the  evening  to  the  phratrium,  or  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  member  of  his  own  phratria.  and 
there  enjoyed  the  supper  prepared  for  him.11  That 

I.  (Martyn  in  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  153.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  94.— • 

Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  8. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (II.  P., 

vii.,  8.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 5.  (Herod.,  i.,  147.) — ft. 

(Acham.,  146.)— 7.  (Muller,  Dorians,  i.,5,4.  — Welcker,  Alschyl. 

Tril.,  p.  288.)— -8.  (Ilellen.,  i.,  7,  I)  8.) — 9.  (Auhang  z.  Trilog, 

p.  200.) — 10.  (Philyll.  inHerac.1.,  in  Athcn.,  iv.,  p,  171. — Ifegycn 

et  Suid  ,  s.  v.) — 11  (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  146.1 
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t  le  cup-bearers  {olvoirrai)  w  ere  not  idle  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  may  be  seen  from  Photius.1 

The  second  day  was  called  ’Avdjhfwoig  (uvappveiv), 
from  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  day  to  Zeus,  sur- 
named  ^purpiog,  and  to  Athena,  and  sometimes  to 
Dionysus  Me lan aegis.  This  was  a  state  sacrifice, 
in  which  all  citizens  took  part.  The  day  was  chieliy 
devoted  to  the  gods,  and  to  it  must,  perhaps,  be  con- 
fin  what  Harpocration2  mentions,  from  the  Atthis 
of  Ixrus,  that  tire  Athenians  at  the  apaturia  used  to 
trass  splei  'idly,  kindle  torches  on  the  altar  of 
He  pi  jest  us  and  sacrifice  and  sing  in  honour  of  him. 
Procius  on  Plato,3  in  opposition  to  all  other  authori¬ 
ties,  calls  the  first  day  of  the  Apaturia  ’A  vdfyvoiq. 
and  the  second  dopnia,  which  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
more  than  a  slip  of  his  pen. 

On  the  third  day,  called  Kovpeu-rig  ( xovpog ),  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  that  year,  in  the  families  of  the  phra- 
triae,  or  such  as  were  not  yet  registered,  were  taken 
by  their  fathers,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  ( Kvpioi ),  before  the  assembled  members 
of  the  phratria.  For  every  child,  a  sheep  or  goat 
was  sacrificed.  The  victim  was  called  pelov,  and 
he  who  sacrificed  it  peiayuyog,  pnayuyelv.  It  is 
said  that  the  victim  was  not  allowed  to  be  below,4 * 
or,  according  to  Pollux,4  above  a  certain  weight. 
Whenever  any  one  thought  he  had  reason  to  oppose 
the  reception  of  the  child  into  the  phratria,  he  stated 
the  case,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ed  away  the  victim 
from  the  altar.6  If  the  members  of  the  phratria 
found  the  objections  to  the  reception  of  the  child  to 
be  sufficient,  the  victim  was  removed  ;  when  no  ob¬ 
jections  were  raised,  the  father,  or  he  who  supplied 
bis  place,  was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the 
child  was  the  offspring  of  free-born  parents  and 
citizens  of  Athens.7  After  the  victim  was  sacri¬ 
ficed,  the  phratores  gave  their  votes,  which  they 
took  from  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Phratrius.  When 
the  majority  voted  against  the  reception,  the  cause 
might  be  tried  before  one  of  the  courts  of  Athens ; 
and  if  the  claims  of  the  child  were  found  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  its  name,  as  well  as  that  of  the  father, 
was  entered  in  the  register  of  the  phratria,  and 
those  who  had  wished  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the 
child  were  liable  to  be  punished.8  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine  and  of  the  victim,  of  which 
every  phrator  received  his  share ;  and  poems  were 
recited  by  the  elder  boys,  and  a  prize  was  given  to 
him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.9  On  this  day,  also,  illegitimate  children,  on 
whom  the  privileges  of  Athenian  citizens  were  to 
be  bestowed,  as  well  as  children  adopted  by  citi¬ 
zens,  and  newly-created  citizens,  were  introduced; 
but  the  last,  it  appears,  could  only  be  received  into 
a  phi  atria  when  they  had  previously  been  adopted 
by  a  citizen ;  and  their  children,  when  born  by  a 
mother  who  was  a  citizen,  had  a  legitimate  claim 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  phratria  of  their  grandfather, 
on  their  mother’s  side.10  In  later  times,  however, 
the  difficulties  of  being  admitted  into  a  phratria 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fourth  day  to  this 
festival,  under  the  name  of  Hibda  ;11  but  this  is  no 
particular  day  of  the  festival,  for  lm66a  signifies 
nothing  else  but  a  dav  subsequent  to  any  festival.12 

APELEUTHEROI.  {Vid.  Liberti.) 

♦A  PER.  {Vid.  Kapros.) 

APERTA  NAVIS.  {Vid.  AphractusA 

APEX,  a  :ap  worn  by  the  flamines  ana  salii  at 
Rome.  The  use  of  it  was  very  ancient,  being 
reckoned  among  the  primitive  institutions  of  Numa. 


1  (Lex.,  s  >.  Aopirta.) — 2.  (s.  v.  Aapirris.) — 3.  (Tim.,  p.  21,  b.) 

-  4.  (Harporrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.,  s.  v.  Meiov.) — 5  (iii.,  52.) — 6. 
(Demosth..  c  Macart.,  p.  1054.) — 7.  (Is;eus,  de  Hatred.  Ciron., 
p  100,  b  13- — Demosth.,  c.  Enbul.,  p.  1315.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Macart.,  p.  1078.) — 9.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  21,  b.) — 10.  (Plainer,  j 
Beitrtge,  p.  168.) — 11.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  '  Aitarovpia. —  Simplicius 
inAnstot.,  Phys.  iv.,  p  167,  a.) — 12.  (Vid.  Ruhnken,  ad.  Tim., 
Lex  Plat.,  n.  1 19  ) 


“  Hinc  ancilia,  ah  hoc  apices,  capidasque  reperta*.' 4 
The  essentia,  part  of  the  apex,  to  which  alone  th* 
name  properly  belonged,  was  a  pointed  piece  of 
olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  surrounded  witk 
a  lock  of  wool.  This  was  worn  on  the  top  i  f  the 
head,  and  was  held  there  either  by  fillets  only,  or, 
as  was  more  commonly  the  case,  by  the  aid  of  3 
cap,  which  fitted  the  head,  and  was  also  fastened 
by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands  {amenta,  lord *). 
These  bands  had,  it  appears,  a  kind  of  knot  01 
button,  called  offeiidix  or  ojfendiculum.* 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air,  without  the  apex 4 
Sulpicius  was  deprived  of  the  priesthood  only  be¬ 
cause  the  apex  fell  from  his  head  while  he  wa.' 
sacrificing.4 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the  cap  as 
being  of  a  conical  form.6  On  ancient  monuments 
we  see  it  round  as  well  as  conical.  From  its  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  as  shown  on  bas-reliefs  and  on  coins  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  who,  as  priests,  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed 
woodcut.  The  middle  figure  is  from  a  bas-relief, 
showing  one  of  the  salii  with  the  rod  in  his  righ' 
hand.  (  Vid.  Ancile.) 


From  apex  was  formed  the  epithet  apicatus,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  flamen  dialis  by  Ovid.7 

♦APH'AOE  (atpdxr),  a  kind  of  pulse  or  vetch 
Fuchsius  ajid  Matthiclus  refer  it  to  the  Vida  sepi- 
um;  Dalechamp  to  the  Vida  angustifolia ;  Dodo- 
n ceus  and  Stackhouse  to  the  Lathyrus  aphace.  Tc 
this  last  Sprengel  refers  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
R.  H.  IT.,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  hesi¬ 
tates  as  to  whether  it  was  the  Vida  Bithynica ,  the 
V.  lutea,  or  the  V.  hybridal 

♦APHAR'CE  {afyupKv),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,9  which  Stackhouse  suggests  may  be 
the  Rhamnns  alaternvs,  or  Evergreen  Privet.  Spren¬ 
gel,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Philyrea  angusti- 
folia.  Schneider  remarks,  that  some  of  the  char¬ 
acters  given  by  Theophrastus  are  wanting  in  the 
Philyrea.10 

A^'ETOI  H'MEPAl  {ckI>etoI  r/pepai)  were  the 
days,  usually  festivals,  on  which  the  fiovlr)  did  not 
meet  at  Athens.11 

♦APHTA  (d <t>ia),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theo 
phrastus,  but  of  which  nothing  can  be  made  satis¬ 
factorily,  in  consequence  of  the  short  notice  given 
by  him.  Stackhouse  suspects  that  it  may  be  a  false 
reading  for  upia.  In  another  place  he  suggests 
that  it  may  be  the  Caltha  palustris,  or  Marsh  Mari¬ 
gold.12 

1.  (Lncilius,  Sat.  ix. — Compare  Virgil,  JEn.,  viii.,  663.)— 5. 

(Serv.  in  Virg.,  ]  c.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Offendices.) — 4.  (Scali- 

ger  in  Fest.,  s.  v.  Apiculuin.) — 5.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1.) — 6.  (Ant. 

Rom.,  ii.) — 7.  (Fast.,  iii.,  369.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  177. — Theo- 

phrast.,  II.  P.,  viii.,  8.—  Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 9.  (H.  P.,i„ 

9  ;  vii.,  3,  &c.) — 10.  (Adams,  Apppnd.,  s.  v  ) — 11.  (Pollax,  vih 

95. — Demosth.,  c.  Timoer.,  c  7,  p.  708. — Xen.,  Rep.  Af.hen. 

[  iii .,  2,  8. — Anstoph.,  Thesmoph  79,  80.) — 12.  (Tneopkraet.,  H 

|  P  ,  vii..  8. — Adams,  Append.,  s  t 


APHRODISIA. 


APIUM. 


APHLASTON.  {Vid.  Aplustre.) 

A^OPM'HS  AIKH  {dtpopuyg  SUrj)  was  the  action 
brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender  (rpaire- 
to  recover  funds  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
being  employed  as  banking  capital.  Though  such 
moneys  were  also  styled  napaKaradf/Kai,  or  depos- 
ites,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  private  capital  of 
the  banker  ( itila  u<poppr/),  there  is  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  actions  a<j>oppijg  and  napa/cara- 
Sr/K7)c,  as  the  latter  implied  that  the  defendant  had 
refused  to  return  a  deposite  intrusted  to  him,  not 
upon  the  condition  of  his  paying  a  stated  interest 
for  its  use,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  safe  in  his  keeping  till  the  affairs  of  the 
plaintiff  should  enable  him  to  resume  its  possession 
in  security.1  The  former  action  was  of  the  class 
n poQ  nva,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  be¬ 
half  of  Phormio  was  made  in  a  irapaypatpr/  against 
an  action  of  this  kind. 

APHRACTUS  (ucbpaKTog  vav$),  called  also  navis 
aperta,  a  ship  which  had  no  deck,  but  was  merely 
covered  with  planks  in  the  front  and  hinder  part,  as 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut,  taken  from  a 
<,oin  of  Corcyra. 


The  ships  which  had  decks  were  called  sard- 
Jf«rr(  and  tecta  or  strata .*  At  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  the  Greek  ships  had  no  decks,*  but 
were  only  covered  over  in  the  prow  and  stem, 
which  covering  Homer  calls  the  Upia  vyoc.  Thus 
Ulysses,  when  preparing  for  combat  with  Scylla, 
says,  Etc  bcpia  vyog  Ibaivov  HpupygA  Even  in  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  the  Athenian  ships  ap¬ 
pear-  to  have  been  built  in  the  same  manner,  since 
Thucydides  expressly  says  that  “  these  ships  wrere 
not  yet  entirely  decked.”5 

APHRODIS'IA  (’A typodlota)  were  festivals  cele- 
Drated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  in  a  great  number  of 
towns  in  Greece,  but  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Her  most  ancient  temple  was  at  Paphos, 
which  was  built  by  Ae'rias  or  Cinyras,  in  whose 
family  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditary.6  No 
bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to  her, 
DUt  only  pure  fire,  flowers,  and  incense  ;7  and, 
therefore,  when  Tacitus8  speaks  of  victims,  we 
must  either  suppose,  with  Emesti,  that  they  were 
killed  merely  that  the  priests  might  inspect  their 
intestines,  or  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  feast  to 
the  persons  present  at  the  festival.  At  all  events, 
however,  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  not  allowed 
to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  the  victims,  which 
were  mostly  he-goats.  Mysteries  were  also  cele¬ 
brated  at  Paphos  in  honour  of  Aphrodite  ;  and 
those  who  were  initiated  offered  to  the  goddess  a 
piece  of  money,  and  received  in  return  a  measure 
of  salt  and  a  phallus.  In  the  mysteries  themselves, 

1.  (Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Salm.,  182.)— 2.  (Compare  Cic., 
Att.,  v.,  11,  12,  13  ;  vi.,  8. — Liv.,  xxxi.,  22. — Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex., 

11,  13. — Ca;s.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  56. — “  Atque  contexerant,  ut  essent 
ab  ictu  telorum  remiges  tuti,”  ii.,  4. — Poiyb.,  i.,  2G,  $  15.) — 3. 
{Om  Til  TtXo'ia  KarnippiiKTa  |%ovru?,  Thucyd.,  i.,  10.)— A.  (Od., 
xii.,  229.) — 5.  (aural  oii ituj  £?%ov  Sin  mitri/s  kut aurpia para  Thu¬ 
cyd.,  i.,  14. — Vid.  Scheffer,  de  Militia  Navali,  ii.,  c.  5,  p.  130.) — 
•.  (Tacit  ,  Hist.,  ii.,  3. — Annal.,  iii.,  62.) — 7.  (Virg.,  _*n.,  i., 
11(1.)  -8.  (Hist.,  ii  ,  3.) 
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they  received  instructions  kv  ry  rexvy  pxnxitcy  A 
second  or  new  Paphos  had  been  built,  according  to 
tradition,  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the  Arcadian 
Agapenor;  and,  according  to  Strabo,1  men  and 
women  from  other  towns  of  the  island  assembled  at 
New  Paphos,  and  went  in  solemn  procession  to 
Old  Paphos,  a  distance  of  sixty  stalia:  and  the 
name  of  the  priest  of  Aphrodite,  uyyrup,8  sccmu  to 
have  originated  in  Ms  heading  this  proccssic  m 
Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  most  towns  of  Cyprus, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Cvthera, 
Sparta,  Thebes,  Elis,  &c.;  and  though  no  Aphro- 
disia  are  mentioned  in  these  places,  we  have  nc 
reason  to  doubt  their  existence :  we  find  them  ex- 
pressly  mentioned  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  where 
they  were  chiefly  celebrated  by  the  numerous  pros¬ 
titutes.*  Another  great  festival  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis,  in  Sesjus,  is  mentioned  by  Musaeus.* 

♦APIASTELLUM,  the  herb  Crow-foot ,  Gold 
Knap,  or  Yellow  Craw.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Bcdrackium  and  Apium  rusticum .5  This  same  name 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  Briorvy.  Humel- 
bergius,  however,  thinks  that  in  this  latter  case. 
Apiastellum  is  corrupted  from  Ophiostaphyle,  wMch 
last  is  enumerated  by  Dioscorides  among  the  names 
of  the  Briony .6 

♦APIASTER,  the  Bee-eater,  a  species  cf  bird. 
{Vid.  Merops.) 

♦APIASTRUM.  {Vid.  Melissophyllum.) 

*AP'ION  ( umov ),  the  Pyrus  communis,  or  Pear- 
tree.7  {Vid.  Pyrus.) 

*AP'lOS  (da-tof),  a  species  of  Spurge,  the  Eu¬ 
phorbia  apios.8 

♦APIS  {peTuooa  or  -irra),  the  Bee.  “The  natural 
history  of  the  common  hive-bee  {Apis  meUifica )  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that 
the  ancients  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
it.  Among  the  earliest  of  the  observers  of  the  bee 
may  be  enumerated  Aristotle9  and  Virgil,17  as  also 
Aristomachus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Philiscus  the 
Thasian.  Aristomachus,  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  ana 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in 
forests,  investigating  their  habits.11 1 * * *  Both  these  ob¬ 
servers  wrote  on  the  bee.  Aristotle  notices  several 
other  species  besides  the  honey-bee,  but  in  so  brief 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined.”  The  bee  plays  an  important  part  among 
the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears,  according  to  some  inquirers,  a  resemblance 
more  than  accidental  between  its  Latin  name  and 
that  of  the  Egyptian  Apis.18 

*AP'IUM  (oi?uvov),  a  well-known  plant.  Then 
phrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts  :  the  oPkivov  f/pe 
pov,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  our  common 
Parsley ;  the  InnoaeTavov,  which  seems  to  be  what 
is  now  called  Alesanders ;  the  t'Xeioae'Xivov,  Wild 
Celery  or  Smallage ;  and  the  opeoolTuvov,  or  Mount¬ 
ain-parsley.  Virgil  is  generally  thought  by  Apium 
to  mean  the  first  sort,  that  being  principally  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens.  Martyn,  however,  thinks  he 
means  the  Smallage,  wMch  delights  in  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  and  hence  the  language  of  the  poet,  “ viri- 
des  apio  ripa,”  and  “potis  gauderent  rivis.”  F£e 
also  makes  the  Apium  of  Virgil  the  same  with  the 
Apium  graveolens,  L.,  or  e/aioaeXivov.  Our  celery 
is  that  variety  of  the  A.  graveolens  which  is  called 
dulce  by  Miller.  The  wild  species  has  a  bitter, 
acrid  taste,  and  is  unfit  to  eat. — According  to  the 
generality  of  writers,  the  term  apium  comes  from 
apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  A  much 
better  derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Celtic  upon, 


1.  (xiv.,  p.  244,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) —  2.  (Hesyc.h.,  s.  v.)  —  3. 

(Athenaeus,  xiii.,  p.  574,  579  ;  xiv.,  p.  659.) — 4.  (Heroet  Leand., 

42.) — 5.  (Apul.,  de  Herb.,  c.  8.)  *6.  (Diosco-  .v.,  184. — Hu- 

melberg.  in  loc.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  167.) — 8.  woscor.,  iv.,  174.) 

—9.  (H.  A.,v.,19.)— 10.  (Georg-., iv.) — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  9.) 

— 12.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.,  183  ;  iii.,  354  ;  iv.,  391.  <tc  ) 


aplustre. 


APOCYNON. 


**  #ater.”  The  French  term  ache  comes  from  aches , 
in  the  same  language,  signifying  “  a  brook.  ’ 

APLUSTRE  (aiplaaTOv),  an  ornament  of  wooden 
planks,  which  constituted  the  highest  part  of  the 
poop  of  a  ship. 

The  position  of  the  aplustre  is  shown  in  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  ancient  vessels  in  the  articles  An- 
chora  and  Antenna.  The  forms  there  exhibited 
show  a  correspondence  in  the  general  appearance 
and  effect  between  the  aplustre  which  terminated 
the  stern,  and  the  unpoarbliov  which  advanced  to¬ 
wards  it,  proceeding  from  the  prow.  (Vid.  Acros- 
tolion.)  At  the  junction  of  the  aplustre  with  the 
stern,  on  which  it  was  based,  we  commonly  observe 
sn  ornament  resembling  a  circular  shield :  this  was 
called  aaiziielov  or  uanidloKT)  It  is  seen  on  the 
*  wo  aplustria  here  represented. 


a  the  history  of  the  Argonautie  expedition,  a 
turd  is  described  which  perches  on  the  aplustre  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and  delivers  oracular  counsel.1 *  Af¬ 
terward,  the  extremities  of  this  appendage  to  the 
stem  are  smashed  by  the  collision  of  the  Symple- 
gades,  while  the  body  of  the  vessel  narrowly  escapes 
on  its  passage  between  those  islands.3 

In  the  battle  at  the  ships  related  by  Homer,*  as 
they  had  their  poops  landward,  and  nearest  to  the 
Trojans,  Hector  takes  a  firm  hold  of  one  by  its  ap¬ 
lustre,  while  he  incites  his  followers  to  bring  fire 
and  bum  them.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
some  similar  incidents  are  mentioned  by  Herodo¬ 
tus,4  especially  the  distinguished  bravery  of  Cynse- 
girus,  brother  of  the  poet  ^Eschylus,  who,  having 
seized  the  aplustre  of  a  Persian  ship,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  by  a  hatchet.  In  these  cases  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  the  aplustre  to  have  been  directed,  not  towards 
the  centre  of  the  vessel,  but  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  aplustre  rose  immediately  behind  the  guber- 
nator,  who  held  the  rudder  and  guided  the  ship,  and 
it  served  in  some  degree  to  protect  him  from  the 
wind  and  rain.  The  figure  introduced  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Anchora  shows  that  a  pole,  spear,  or  standard 
(oryXlq,  arvliq)  was  sometimes  erected  beside  the 
aplustre,  to  which  a  fillet  or  pennon  {raw La)  was 
attached.  This  served  both  to  distinguish  and 
adorn  the  vessel,  and  also  to  shew  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  In  the  figure  of  a  ship,  sculptured  on  the 
column  of  Trajan,  we  see  a  lantern  suspended  from 
the  aplustie  so  as  to  hang  over  the  deck  below  the 
gubemator.  In  like  manner,  when  we  read  in  Vir¬ 
gil,*  “  Piuppibus  et  Iceti  nautee  imposuere  coronas' '  we 
must  suppose  the  garlands,  dedicated  to  the  domes¬ 


1  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  i.  1089.)-  -2.  (Apollodor.,  i.,  9,  22.— Apol- 

J-m  Rhod.,  ii., 601. — Val.  Flacc.  iv.)— 3.  (II.,  xv.,  716.)— 4.  (vi., 

14  j — 5.  (Georg.,  i.,  304.— ,  iv.,  416.) 


tic  or  marine  divinities,  and  regarded  £s  symbols  ol 
a  prosperous  voyage,  to  be  attached  to  the  aplus¬ 
tria  ;  and  to  these  and  similar  decoration  s,  express¬ 
ive  of  joy  and  hope,  Gregory  Nazianzen  appears 
to  allude  in  the  phrase  dvOea  npvuvyq,1  and  Apollo 
nius  Rhodius3  in  the  expression  ufMaroio  Kopvpta. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aplustre,  formed  of  compar¬ 
atively  thin  boards,  and  presenting  a  broad  surface 
to  the  sky,  would  be  very  apt  to  be  shaken  by  violent 
and  contrary  winds.  Hence  Rutilius,  describing  a 
favourable  gale,  says :  “  Inconcussa  vehit  tranquillus 
aplustria  flatus ;  MoUia  securo  vela  rudente  tremunl." 

In  consequence  of  its  conspicuous  position  and 
beautiful  form,  the  aplustre  was  often  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  maritime  affairs.  It  was  carried  off  as 
a  trophy  by  the  conqueror  in  a  naval  engagement. 
Juvenal*  mentions  it  among  the  decorations  of  a 
triumphal  arch. 

Neptune,  as  represented  on  gems  and  medals, 
sometimes  holds  the  aplustre  in  his  right  hand ;  and 


in  the  celebrated  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  female  who  personates  the 
Odyssey  exhibits  the  same  emblem  m  reference  to 
the  voyages  of  Ulysses. 

APOB'ATE  (dno  fiurriq).  {Vid.  Desultores.) 

APOKER'YXIS  (dnoKr/pv^iq)  implies  the  method 
by  which  a  father  could  at  Athens  dissolve  the  legal 
connexion  between  himself  and  his  son.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  declamation  on  the  subject 
{’AnoKr/pvTTopEvoq),  which  has  generally  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lucian,  substantial  reasons  were  re¬ 
quired  to  ensure  the  ratification  of  such  extraordi¬ 
nary  severity.  Those  suggested  in  the  treatise  re¬ 
ferred  to  are,  deficiency  in  filial  attention,  riotous 
living,  and  profligacy  generally.  A  subsequent  act 
of  pardon  might  annul  this  solemn  rejection ;  but 
if  it  were  not  so  avoided,  the  son  was  denied  by  his 
father  while  alive,  and  disinherited  afterward.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  his  privileges  as  to 
his  tribe  or  the  state  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  court  of  the  archon  must  have  been  that  in 
which  causes  of  this  kind  were  brought  forward, 
and  the  rejection  would  be  completed  and  declared 
by  the  voice  of  the  herald.  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  father  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
against  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.4 

APOCHEIROT'ONEIN  (an oxeiporoveiv).  (Vid. 
Archairesia.) 

*APO'CYNON  ( dnoKvvov ),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Matthiolus  informs  us  he  long  despaired  of 
discovering;  but  that,  at  last,  he  was  presented  with 
a  specimen  of  a  plant  which  he  was  satisfied  wat 
it.  He  refers  to  the  Cynanchus  erectus,  L.  Dodo- 
naeus  confounds  it  with  the  Periploca,  to  which,  as 
Miller  remarks,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. 
Stephens  describes  it  as  being  frequent  in  Burgun¬ 
dy,  having  an  ivy  leaf,  white  flower,  and  fruit  like 
a  bean.®  _  _ 

1.  (Carm.  x.,  5.)— 2.  (1.  c.)— 3.  (x.,  135.) — 4.  (Demorth.  is 
Spud.  1029.— Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  235.)— 5.  (Dioscjr.,  iv.,  91 
Ad?  -  * -lend.,  s.  v.) 


APOGRAPHE. 


APOLLONIA. 


APODECTAS  ( uirodeKTac )  were  public  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  in 
the  place  of  the  ancient  coiacretae  (Ku'AaKpirai). 
They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for  each  tribe,  and 
their  duty  was  to  collect  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  and 
distribute  them  to  the  separate  branches  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  which  were  entitled  to  them.  They 
had  the  power  to  decide  causes  connected  with  the 
subjects  under  their  management;  though,  if  the 
matters  in  dispute  were  of  importance,  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  them  for  decision  into  the  ordinary 
courts.1 * * 

APOG'llAPHE  unoypaipp)  is,  literally,  a  “  list  or 
register;”  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Attic  courts, 
the  terms  anoypu<t>eiv  and  anoyputpEodai  had  three 
separate  applications:  1.  ’A noypa<f>ri  was  used  in 
reference  to  an  accusation  in  public  matters,  more 
particularly  when  there  were  several  defendants; 
the  denunciation,  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  accused,  would  in  this  case  be  term¬ 
ed  apographe,  and  differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the 
ordinary  graphe.a  2.  It  implied  the  making  of  a 
solemn  protest  or  assertion  before  a  magistrate,  to 
the  intent  that  it  might  be  preserved  by  him  till  it 
was  required  to  be  given  in  evidence.8  3.  It  was  a 
specification  of  property,  said  to  belong  to  the  state, 
but  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  private  person ; 
which  specification  was  made  with  a  view  to  the 
confiscation  of  such  property  to  the  state.4 

The  last  case  only  requires  a  more  extended  il¬ 
lustration.  Theie  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
which  it  would  occur:  first,  when  a  person  held 
public  property  without  purchase,  as  an  intruder; 
and,  secondly,  when  the  substance  of  an  individual 
was  liable  to  confiscation  in  consequence  of  a  judi¬ 
cial  award,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declared  state  debt¬ 
or.  If  no  opposition  were  offered,  the  anoypatyr) 
would  attain  its  object,  under  the  care  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  to  whose  office  it  was  brought ;  otherwise 
a  public  action  arose,  which  is  also  designated  by 
the  same  title. 

In  a  cause  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  said  in 
some  cases  to  have  also  borne  the  name  nodev 
I^el  ra  xPVuaTa  Kai  noon  ravra  dp,  the  claimant 
against  the  state  had  merely  to  prove  his  title  to  the 
property ;  and  with  this  we  must  class  the  case  of  a 
person  that  impugned  the  unoypaipf/,  whereby  the 
substance  of  another  was,  or  was  proposed  to  be, 
confiscated,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  loan  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised  security  upon 
a  portion  of  it;  or  that  the  part  in  question  aid  not 
in  any  way  belong  to  the  state  debtor,  or  person  so 
mulcted.  This  kind  of  opposition  to  the  anoypatyr) 
is  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Nicostratus,  in  which  we  learn  that  Apollodorus 
had  instituted  an  an oypatpr/  against  Arethusius,  for 
non-payment  of  a  penalty  incurred  in  a  former  ac¬ 
tion.  Upon  this,  Nicostratus  attacks  the  description 
of  the  property,  and  maintains  that  three  slaves 
were  wrongly  set  down  in  it  as  belonging  to  Are¬ 
thusius,  for  they  were,  in  fact,  his  own. 

In  the  second  case,  the  defence  could,  of  course, 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  for¬ 
mer  penalty;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  for  the  soldier.  There  Poly- 
fgnus  had  been  condemned  by  the  generals  to  pay  a 
fine  for  a  breach  of  discipline ;  and,  as  he  did  not 
pay  it  within  the  appointed  time,  an  unoypaQr/  to 
file  amount  of  the  fine  was  directed  against  him, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  the  fine  was 
illegal.  The  dnoypa<br/  might  be  instituted  by  an 
Athenian  citizen ;  but  if  there  were  no  private  pros¬ 
ecutor,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  demarchi  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  it  officially.  Sometimes,  however,  extra¬ 
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ordinary  commissioners,  as  the  avX loyelc,  and  irjrt, 
rai,  were  appointed  tor  the  purpose.  The  suits  in¬ 
stituted  against  the  dnoypaQr/  belonged  to  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  Eleven,  and,  for  a  while,  to  tha' 
of  the  Syndici.1  The  farther  conduct  of  these 
causes  would,  of  course,  in  a  great  meas  are,  depew 
■  upon  the  claimant  being  oi  not  being  in  posses:  ior. 
j  of  the  proscribed  proper*y-  In  the  first  case  the 
;  unoyp<l<j>uv,  in  the  second  the  claimant,  would  ap 
pear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff'.  In  a  case  like 
I  that  of  Nicostratus  above  cited,  the  claimant  would 
be  obliged  to  deposite  a  certain  sum,  which  he  for- 
i  feited  if  he  lost  his  cause  ( napanaTafjo'kri ) ;  in  all, 
j  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the  costs  oi 
court  fees  \npvravela)  upon  the  same  contingency. 

A  private  citizen,  who  prosecuted  an  individua. 
by  means  of  unoypaipri,  forfeited  a  thousand  drachm® 
if  he  failed  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one  fifth  of  tht 
dicasts,  and  reimbursed  the  defendant  his  prytaneia 
upon  acquittal.  In  the  fonner  case,  too,  he  would 
probably  incur  a  modified  atimia,  i.  <?.,  a  restriction 
from  bringing  such  actions  for  the  future. 

AllOAEl'TEi22  Al'KH  (unoTiEtyeug  6'ikt)).  Tht 
laws  of  Athens  permitted  either  the  husband  or  tht 
wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  separation.  If  it  ori¬ 
ginated  with  the  wife,  she  was  said  to  leave  hei 
husband’s  house  (dnoi-sineiv) ;  if  otherwise,  to  b( 
dismissed  from  it  ( unonspneodai ).  The  dismissal 
of  the  wife  seems  to  have  required  little,  if  any,  for¬ 
mality  ;  but,  as  in  one  instance  we  find  that  the  hus¬ 
band  called  in  witnesses  to  attest  it,  we  may  infei 
that  their  presence  upon  such  an  occasion  was  cus¬ 
tomary,  if  not  necessary.8  If,  however,  it  was  the 
wife  that  first  moved  in  the  matter,  there  were  othei 
proceedings  prescribed  by  a  law  of  Solon :  and  the 
case  of  a  virtuous  matron  like  Hipparete,  driven,  by 
the  insulting  profligacy  of  her  husband  Alcibiades, 
to  appear  before  the  archon  sitting  in  Ids  court,  and 
there  relate  her  wrongs  and  dictate  their  enrolment, 
must  have  been  trying  in  the  extreme.  No  nvpug 
was  permitted  to  speak  for  her  upon  this  occasion: 
for,  until  the  separation  was  completed,  her  husband 
was  her  legal  protector,  and  her  husband  was  now 
her  opponent.8  Whether  the  divorce  was  voluntary 
or  otherwise,  the  wife  resorted  to  the  male  relative, 
with  whom  she  would  have  remained  if  she  had 
never  quitted  her  maiden  state;  and  it  then  became 
hi«  duty  to  receive  or  recover  from  her  late  husband 
all  the  property  that  she  had  brought  to  him  in  ac¬ 
knowledged  dowry  upon  their  marriage.  If,  upon 
this,  both  parties  were  satisfied,  the  divorce  was 
complete  and  final ;  if  otherwise,  an  action  unoAe'i- 
ipeug  or  anonspipEug  would  be  instituted,  as  the  case 
migh'  be,  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  separation. 
In  thi >  the  wife  would  appear  by  her  representa¬ 
tive,  as  above  mentioned;  but  of  the  forms  of  the 
trial  and  its  results  we  have  no  information. 

APOLLO'NIA  knolluvia)  is  the  name  of  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sicyon  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias4  gives 
the  following  account:  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had  wished  to  be  pu¬ 
rified  at  Sicyon  (JEgialca) ;  but,  being  driven  away 
by  a  phantom  (whence,  in  aftertimes,  a  certain  spot 
in  the  town  was  called  <po6og),  they  proceeded  tu 
Carmanos  in  Crete.  Upon  this,  the  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pestilence,  and  the  seers 
ordered  them  to  appease  the  deities.  Seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  were  ordered  to  go  to 
the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe  in  its  waters;  then  to 
carry  the  statues  of  the  two  deities  into  the  Tern 
pie  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollo. 
Similar  rites,  says  Pausanias,  still  continue  to  be 
observed;  for,  at  the  festival  of  Apollo, the  boys  go 
to  the  river  Sythas,  and  carry  the  two  deities  intc 
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the  Teinpie  of  Peitho,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
Apollo. 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed 
under  the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece. 

APOMOS'IA  (anufiooia)  denoted  the  affidavit  of 
the .  litigant  who  impugned  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  other  party  grounded  his  petition  for 
postponement  of  the  trial.  ( Vid.  Hvpomosia.)  If 
it  were  insisted  upon,  it  would  lead  to  a  decision  of 
the  question  of  delay  by  the  court  before  which  the 
petition  was  preferred.1 

AnOIIEM*/EG2  AIKH.  {Vid.  AIIOAEI*E£22 
AIKH.) 

APOPHAN'SIS  or  APOPH'ASIS  {dirotpavcnc;  or 
dfl-opaatf)  was  used  in  several  significations  in  the 
Attic  courts.  I.  It  signified  the  proclamation  of 
the  decision  which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came 
to  at  the  end  of  a  trial.  This  proclamation  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  means  of  a  herald.2  II.  It 
was  used  to  signify  the  day  on  which  the  trial  took 
place.3  III.  It  was  employed  to  indicate  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  person’s  property,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  given  when  an  dvridocng  was  demanded.  {Vid. 
Antidosis.) 

APOPITORA  {uiro<popd),  which  properly  means 
“  produce  or  profit”  of  any  kind,  was  used  at  Ath¬ 
ens  to  signify  the  profit  which  accrued  to  masters 
from  their  slaves.4  It  thus  signified  the  sum  which 
slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  laboured  on 
their  own  account,  and  the  sum  which  masters  re¬ 
ceived  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on  hire,  either 
for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  also 
the  money  which  was  paid  by  the  state  for  the  use 
of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the  fleet.5  The  term 
airocpopu  was  also  applied  to  the  money  which  was 
pail  by  the  allied  states  to  Sparta,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians.  When 
Athens  acquired  the  supremacy,  these  moneys  were 
called  (pnpoi. 

APOPHORE'TA  ( cnro^npr/ra )  were  presents, 
whitn  were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  enter¬ 
tainment  to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
appear  to  have  been  usually  given  on  festival  days, 
especially  during  the  Saturnalia.6 

AIIO'^PAAES  ‘H'MEPAl  ( dnocppudep  pjiepcu) 
were  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days,  on  which  no  pub¬ 
lic  business,  nor  anv  important  affairs  of  any  kind, 
were  transacted  at  Athens.  Such  were  the  last  three 
days  but  one  of  every  month,’  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  the  month  Thargelion,  on  which  the  plynte- 
ria  were  celebrated.8 

£APORRHA'IDES  (un uppuidep),  a  species  of  sea- 
animal  noticed  by  Aristotle,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Murex  according  to  Rondolet  and  Gesner.  Lin¬ 
naeus  calls  it  Cochlea  aporrhais.9 

APORRHETA  {and^r/Ta),  literally  “  things  for¬ 
bidden,”  has  two  peculiar  but  widelf  different  ac¬ 
ceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect.  In  one  of  these  it 
implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  of  which, 
at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history,  is  given 
by  Bockh;10  in  the  other  it  denotes  certain  contume- 
Jous  epithets,  from  the  application  of  which  both 
the  .ivmg  and  the  dead  were  protected  by  special 
law's.11  Among  these,  dv8pd<j>ovop,  tt arpahoiag,  and 
pr)Tpa/.oia<;  are  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  other 
words,  as  pUpatrmq.  though  not  forbidden  nominatim 
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by  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally  actionable. 
The  penalty  for  using  these  words  was  a  fine  of  506 
drachmas,2  recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  lan¬ 
guage.  ( Vid.  Kakegorias.)  It  is  surmised  that 
this  fine  was  incurred  by  Midias  in  twro  actions  ob 
the  occasion  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.3 

AITOSTAS'IOY  AIKH  {dnoaraaiov  6ikt/).  This  i* 
the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  far  as  we  knew, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  polen.arch.* 
It  could  be  brought  against  none  but  a  freedman 
(an e?.ev6epog),  and  the  only  prosecutor  permitted  to 
appear  was  the  citizen  to  whom  he  had  been  in¬ 
debted  for  his  liberty',  unless  this  privilege  was 
transmitted  to  the  sons  of  such  former  master.  The 
tenour  of  the  accusation  was,  that  there  had  been  a 
default  in  duty  to  the  prosecutor;  but  what  atten¬ 
tions  might  be  claimed  from  the  freedman,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  great¬ 
est  delict  of  this  kind  was  the  selection  of  a  patron 
(n poaraTTig)  other  than  the  former  master.  If  con¬ 
victed,  the  defendant  was  publicly  sold ;  but  if  ac¬ 
quitted,  the  unprosperous  connexion  ceased  forever, 
and  the  freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  citizen 
for  his  patron.  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any  le¬ 
gal  award.5 

APOST'OLEIS  (uTroaTohdg)  were  ten  public  offi¬ 
cers  at  Athens,  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  byr  those  who 
were  bound  to  discharge  the  trierarchy.  They  had 
the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of  imprisoning  the  trier- 
archs  who  neglected  to  furnish  the  ships  properly  ;* 
and  they  appear  to  have  constituted  a  board  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  inspectors  of  the  docks  {oi  rwv 
veupiuv  knipehijral)  for  the  prosecution  of  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  equipment  of  the  ships.’ 

APOTHE'CA  {uKodr/Krj)  was  a  place  in  the  uppei 
part  of  the  house,  in  which  the  Romans  frequently 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  wines 
were  deposited.  This  place,  which  was  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  cella  vinaria,  was  above  the  fvma- 
rium,  since  it  was  thought  that  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  through  the  room  tended  greatly  to  increase 
the  flavour  of  the  wine.8 

APOTHEO'SIS  (anodeuacc),  the  enrolment  of  a 
mortal  among  the  gods.  The  mythology  of  Greece 
contains  numerous  instances  of  the  deification  of 
mortals,  but  in  the  republican  times  of  Greece  we 
find  lew  examples  of  such  deification.  The  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Amphipolis,  however,  offered  sacrifices  to 
Brasidas  after  his  death;9  and  the  people  of  Egeste 
built  a  heroum  to  Philippus,  and  also  offered  sacri¬ 
fices  to  him  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty.10  In 
the  Greek  kingdoms,  which  arose  in  the  East  cn  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  for  the  success¬ 
or  to  the  throne  to  have  offered  divine  honours  to 
the  former  sovereign.  Such  an  apotheosis  of  Ptol¬ 
emy,  king  of  Egypt,  is  described  by  Theocritus  in 
his  17th  Idvl.11 

The  term  apotheosis,  among  the  Romans,  prop¬ 
erly  signified  the  elevation  of  a  deceased  emperor 
to  divine  honours.  This  practice,  which  was  com¬ 
mon  upon  the  death  of  almost  all  the  emperors,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arisen  from  the  opinion,  which  was 
generally'  entertained  among  the  Romans,  that  ths 
souls  or  manes  of  their  ancestors  became  deities ; 
and,  as  it  was  common  for  children  to  wotship  the 
manes  of  their  fathers,  so  it  was  natural  fci  divine 
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honours  to  be  publicly  paid  to  a  deceased  emperor, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  parent  of  his  country. 
This  apotheosis  of  an  emperor  was  usually  called 
consecralio ;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the  hon¬ 
our  of  an  apotheosis  was  usually  said  in  deorum  nu- 
tnerurn  referri,  or  conv:cra/ri.  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
been  admitted  to  divine  honours  under  the  name  of 
Quirinus.1 

None  of  the  other  Roman  kings  appears  to  have 
received  this  honour;  and  also  in  the  republican 
times  we  read  of  no  instance  of  an  apotheosis.  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  was  deified  after  his  death,  and  games 
were  instituted  to  his  honour  by  Augustus.2  The 
ceremonies  observed  on  the  occasion  of  an  apothe¬ 
osis  have  been  minutely  described  by  Herodian* 
in  the  following  passage :  “  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Romans  to  deify  those  of  their  emperors  who  die 
leaving  successors,  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheo¬ 
sis,  On  this  occasion  a  semblance  of  mourning, 
combined  with  festival  and  religious  observances, 
is  visible  throughout  the  city.  The  body  of  the 
dead  they  honour  after  human  fashion,  with  a  splen¬ 
did  funeral ;  and,  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  re¬ 
spects  resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to  view  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lofty  ivory  couch  of 
great  size,  spread  with  cloth  of  gold.  The  figure  is 
made  pallid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the 
day  senators  sit  round  the  bed  on  the  left  side,  clo¬ 
thed  in  black,  and  noble  women  on  the  right,  clo¬ 
thed  in  plain  white  garments,  like  mourners,  wear¬ 
ing  no  gold  or  necklaces.  These  ceremonies  con¬ 
tinue  for  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians  severally 
approach  the  couch,  and,  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  he  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when 
they  have  made  believe  that  he  is  dead,  the  noblest 
of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  senato¬ 
rial  orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Plat¬ 
forms,  like  steps,  are  built  upon  each  side,  on  one  of 
which  stands  a  chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the 
opposite  a  chorus  of  women  of  high  rank,  who  sing 
hymns  and  songs  of  praise  to  the  deceased,  modu¬ 
lated  in  a  solemn  and  mournful  strain.  Afterward 
they  bear  the  couch  through  the  city  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  in  the  broadest  part  of  which  a  square  pile 
is  constructed  entirely  of  logs  of  timber  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  fag¬ 
ots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings  in¬ 
tent  oven  with  gold,  and  ivory  images,  and  pictures. 
Upon  this  a  similar  but  smaller  chamber  is  built, 
with  open  doors  and  windows,  and  above  it  a  third 
and  fourth,  still  diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one 
might  compare  it  to  the  lighthouses  which  are  call¬ 
ed  Phiri.  In  the  second  story  they  place  a  bed, 
and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromatics  and  incense,  and 
every  sort  of  fragrant  fruit,  or  herb,  or  juice ;  for  all 
cities,  and  nations,  and  persons  of  eminence  emu¬ 
late  each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in 
honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  of 
aromatics  is  collected,  there  is  a  procession  of  horse¬ 
men  and  of  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  dri¬ 
vers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and  wearing  masks 
made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished  Roman 
generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  easily 
catches  hold  of  the  fagots  and  aromatics;  and  froth 
the  highest  and  smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle, 
an  eagle  is  let  loose,  to  mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire 
ascends,  which  is  believed  by  the  Romans  to  carry 
the  soul  of  the  emperor  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  that  time  he  is  worshipped  with  the  other  gods.” 

In  conformity  with  this  account,  it  is  common  to 
see  on  medals  struck  in  honour  of  an  apotheosis  an 
al  ar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupi¬ 
ter,  taking  flight  into  the  air.  The  number  of  med¬ 
als  of  this  de  ;cription  is  very  numerous.  We  can, 


1.  (Plut.,  Rom.,  27.  28. — Liv\.  i.,  16. — Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  10.) 
"  (Suet.,  Jul.,81'.) — ?  (iv.,  3.) 
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from  these  medals  alone,  trace  the  names  of  six  y 
individuals  who  received  the  honours  of  an  apothe¬ 
osis,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great.  On  most  of  them  the  word 
Consecr atio  occurs,  and  on  some  Greek  coins  the 
word  A<f>lEP£2C12.  The  following  woodcut  is  t» 


ken  from  an  agate,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus.1  In  his  left  hana  h* 
holds  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  is  placing  a  i«<u~ 
rel  crown  upon  him. 

A  very  similar  representation  to  the  above  is 
found  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  on  which  Ti¬ 
tus  is  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  the  skies 
on  an  eagle. 

Many  other  monuments  have  come  down  to  us 
wffiich  represent  an  apotheosis.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  bas-relief  in  the  Towmley  gallery 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  apothe¬ 
osis  of  Homer.  It  is  clearly  of  Roman  workman¬ 
ship,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  An  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  various  explanations  wffiich  have  been 
proposed  of  this  bas-relief  is  given  in  the  Townley 
Gallery,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119,  &c. 

There  is  a  beautiful  representation  of  the  apothe- 
osis  of  Augustus  on  an  onyx-stone  in  the  royal  mu¬ 
seum  at  Paris. 

The  wives,  and  other  female  relatives  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  sometimes  received  the  honour  of  an  apothe¬ 
osis.  This  was  the  case  with  Livia  Augusta,  wdth 
Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  with  Faustina  the 
wife  of  Antoninus.* 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see 
Mencken,  Disputatio  de  Consecratione,  &c. ;  and 
Schoepflin,  PracUdus  de  Apotheosi,  &c.,  Argent.,  1730 

APPARITO'RES,  the  general  name  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Rome,  namely,  the 
AccENsr,  Carnifex,  Coactores,  Interpretes,  Lic- 
tores,  Prscones,  Scribe,  Stator,  Strator,  Via- 
tores,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  separate  ar¬ 
ticles.  They  were  called  apparitores  because  they 
were  at  hand  to  execute  the  commands  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates.*  Their  service  or  attendance  wras  called 
apparitioA  The  servants  of  the  military  tribunes 
were  also  called  apparitores.  We  read  that  the 
Emperor  Severus  forbade  the  military  tribunes  to 
retain  the  apparitores,  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  have.8 

Under  the  emperors,  the  apparitores  wrere  divided 
into  numerous  classes,  and  enjoyed  peculiar  privi¬ 
leges,  of  wffiich  an  account  is  given  in  Just.,  Cod.  12, 
tit.  52-59. 

APPELLA'TIO  (GREEK),  (l-ipecny  or  <1»  afiiKia). 
Owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
each  of  which  was  generally  appropriated  to  its 


1.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.  Suppl.,  vol.  r.,  p.  137  ' — 2  (Suet., 
Claud.,  11.— Dion.,  lx.,  5.— Tac.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  21  -Capitolinl 
Anton.  Philos.,  26.) — 3.  (“  Quod  iis  appa  rebant  e:  pra-sto  eranl 
ad  obsequium.”  Serv.  in  Virg.,  .En.,  xii.,  850  — Cir.,  pro  Oln 
ent.,  c.  53.— Liv.,  i.,  8.) — 4.  (Cic.,  ad  Fam.,  xin.,  54  ad  3 a 
Fr.,  i.,  1,  4  4  ) — 5.  (Lamprid.,  Sev  ,  c.  52.) 
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partictu,i.’  subjects  of  cognizance,  and,  therefore, 
could  tot  be  considered  as  homogeneous  with,  or 
subordinate  to,  any  other,  there  was  little  opportu¬ 
nity  for  bringing  appeals,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  general  a  cause  was 
finally  and  irrevocably  decided  by  the  verdict  of  the 
dicasts  (dinTj  avTOT£Aij<;).  There  were,  however, 
iome  exceptions,  in  which  appeals  and  new  trials 
might  be  resorted  to. 

A  new  trial  to  annul  the  previous  award  might 
V  obtained,  if  the  loser  could  prove  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  his  negligence  that  judgment  had  gone  by 
default,  or  that  the  dicasts  had  been  deceived  by 
false  witnesses.  (Compare  EPHM02  AIKH,  KA- 
KOTEXNIQN,  and  TEYAOMAPTYPII2N  AIKAI.) 
And  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  spe¬ 
cial  law  annulled  all  the  judgments  that  had  been 
given  during  the  usurpation.1 *  The  peculiar  title  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes  was  a vddiKoi  diKat, 
which  was  also  applied  to  all  causes  of  which  the 
subject-matter  was  by  any  means  again  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  a  court. 

An  appeal  from  a  verdict  of  the  heliasts  was  al¬ 
lowed  only  when  one  of  the  parties  was  a  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state,  between  which  and  Athens  an  agree¬ 
ment  existed  as  to  the  method  of  settling  disputes 
between  individuals  of  the  respective  countries 
( dawn,  into  avfi6o?  uv).  If  such  a  foreigner  lost  his 
cause  at  Athens,  he  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  the 
piupcr  court  in  another  state,  which 
ird/Uf)  Bockh,  Schomann,  and  Hudtwalcker  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  the  native  country  of  the  liti¬ 
gant.  Platner,  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  from  the 
intention  of  the  regulation,  viz.,  to  protect  both  par¬ 
ties  from  the  partiality  of  each  other’s  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  contends  that  some  disinterested  state  would 
probably  be  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  techni¬ 
cal  words  employed  upon  this  occasion  are  knna- 
Aetv,  kuKaleladai,  and  y  hmTnjrog,  the  last  used  as  a 
substantive,  probably  by  the  later  writers  only,  for 
Idteeig.3  This,  as  well  as  the  other  cases  of  ap¬ 
peal,  are  noticed  by  Pollux3  in  the  following  words : 
:£  "Edrcng  is  when"  one  transfers  a  cause  from  the 
arbitrators  ( diaurtrai ),  or  archons,  or  men  of  the 
township  (drifiorai),  to  the  dicasts,  or  from  the  sen¬ 
ate  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  or  from  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  a  court  (ducaarripiov),  or  from  the  dicasts 
to  a  foreign  tribunal ;  and  the  cause  was  then  term¬ 
ed  tyia Lfiog.  Those  suits  were  also  called  IkkItitoi 
Sikcu.  The  deposite  staked  in  appeals,  which  we 
now  call  Trapa56?uov,  is  by  Aristotle  styled  n apa66- 
Aoic”  The  appeals  from  the  diaitetae  are  generally 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  ;*  and  Hudtwalcker  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  were  allowable  in  all  cases  except 
when  the  urj  ovaa  6'lk.t)  was  resorted  to.  ( Vid. 
Dike.) 

It  ,-s  not  easy  to  determine  upon  what  occasions 
an  appeal  from  the  archons  could  be  preferred ;  for, 
after  the  time  of  Solon,  their  power  of  deciding 
causes  had  degenerated  into  the  mere  presidency  of 
a  court  (fiyt/xovia  diKaoTrjptov),  and  the  conduct  of 
the  previous  examination  of  causes  (dvaKpung).  It 
has  been  also  remarked,5  that  upon  the  plaintiff’s 
Fuit  being  rejected  in  this  previous  examination  as 
unfit  to  be  brought  before  a  court,  he  would  most 
probably  proceed  against  the  archon  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people  for  denial  of  justice,  or  would 
wan  till  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  and  at¬ 
tack  him  when  he  came  to  render  the  account  of 
his  conduct  in  the  magistracy  (evOv vcu*).  An  ap¬ 
peal,  however,  from  the  archons,  as  well  as  from 
all  er,hei  officers,  was  very'  possible,  when  they  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  their  own  authority,  and  without 
the  sar :tion  of  a  court;  and  it  might  also  take 


1.  (T'emost’i.,  c.  Timocr.,  718,  8-19.) — 2.  (Harpocr. — Hudtw., 
De  Duetet,  125.) — 3,  (viii.,  62,  63.) — 4.  (c.  Aphob.,  862. — c. 
Boeot.,  De  Dote,  10i  3,  1017,  1024.) — 5.  (Platner,  Proc  und 
Klag-.,  i  ,  243  ) — 6.  (Antiph.,  Pe  Choreut.,  788.) 
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place  when  the  king  archon  had  by  ti:  sole  voice 
made  an  award  of  dues  and  privileges  (yepa)  con¬ 
tested  by  two  priesthoods  or  sacerdotal  races.1 

The  appeal  from  the  demotse  would  occur  when 
a  person,  hitherto  deemed  one  of  their  members, 
had  been  declared  by  them  to  be  an  intruder,  and 
no  genuine  citizen.  If  the  appeal  were  made,  the 
demotae  appeared  by  their  advocate  as  plaintiff,  and 
the  result  was  the  restitution  of  the  franchise,  or 
thenceforward  the  slavery  of  the  defendant. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  in  the  last  three 
cases,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few,  or  single,  o  r 
local  judges  to  the  heliasts,  who  were  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  country.  With 
respect  to  the  proceedings,  no  new  documents  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  contents  of  the  echinus 
upon  an  appeal;  but  the  anacrisis  would  be  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  an  examination,  as  far  as  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  those  documents  which  had  been  already 
put  in  by  the  litigants. 

There  is  some  obscurity  respecting  the  two  next 
kinds  of  appeal  that  are  noticed  by  Pollux.  It  is 
conjectured  oy  Schomann3  that  the  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  people  refers  to  cases  which  the  for¬ 
mer  were,  for  various  reasons,  disinclined  to  decide, 
and  by  Platner,3  that  it  occurred  when  the  senate 
was  accused  of  having  exceeded  its  powers. 

Upon  the  appeal  from  the  assembly  to  court,  there 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last, 
mentioned  critics,  Schomann4  maintaining  that  the 
words  of  Pollux  are  to  be  applied  to  a  voluntary 
reference  of  a  cause  by  the  assembly  to  the  dicasts, 
and  Platner  suggesting  the  possible  case  of  one  that 
incurred  a  praejudicium  of  the  assembly  against 
him  (npo6o7.r/,  naTaxet-poTovia),  calling  upon  a  court 
(duiaarripiov)  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  vindica¬ 
ting  himself  from  a  charge  that  his  antagonist  de¬ 
clined  to  follow  up.  P.atner  also  supposes  the  case 
of  a  magistrate  summarily  deposed  by  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  demanding  to  prove  his  innocence  before 

tJig 

APPELLA'TIO  (ROMAN).  This  word,  and 
the  corresponding  verb  appellate,  are  used  in  the 
early  Roman  writers  to  express  the  application  of 
an  individual  to  a  magistrate,  and  particularly  to  a 
tribune,  in  order  to  protect  himself  from  some  wrong 
inflicted,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  provocatio,  which  in  the  early  writers 
is  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  populus  in  a 
matter  affecting  life.  It  would  seem  that  the  provo¬ 
catio  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  Roman  citizens. 
The  surviving  Horatius,  who  murdered  his  sister, 
appealed  from  the  duumviri  to  the  populus.6  The 
decemviri  took  away  the  provocatio ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
stored  by  a  lex  consularis  provocatione,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  enacted  that  in  future  no  magis¬ 
trate  should  be  made  from  whom  there  should  be 
no  appeal.  On  this  Livy6  remarks,  that  the  plebes 
were  now  protected  by  the  provocatio  and  the  Iribu- 
nicium  anxilium;  this  latter  term  has  reference  to 
the  appellatio,  properly  so  called.  Appius7  applied 
( appeUavit )  to  the  tribunes  ;  and  when  this  produced 
no  effect,  and  he  was  arrested  by  a  viator,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  {ptmocamt).  Cicero*  appears  to  allude  tc 
the  re-establishment  of  the  provocatio,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Livy.9  The  complete  phrase  tc  ex¬ 
press  the  provocatio  is  *rrovocare  ad  populuvi;  and 
the  phrase  which  expresses  the  appellatio  is  appeU 
lare  ad,  &c.  It  appears  that  a  person  might  appel¬ 
late  from  one  magistrate  to  another  of  equal  rank; 
and,  of  course,  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  from  one  tribune  to  another. 

When  the  supreme  power  became  vested  in  the 
emperors,  the  terms  provocatio  and  appellatio  losl 
their  original  signification.  In  the  Digest,10  provo- 

1.  (Lex.  Rhet.,  219,  19.)— 2.  .Att.  Frocess,  771.)— 3.  (i.,  427. 

—  4.  (Itt.  Process,  771.)— 5.  'Liv.,  i.,  26.1—6  (iii.,  55.)— 7 

(Liv.,  iii.,  56.) — 8.  (De  Omt.,  ii.,  48.) — 9  jui.,  55.) — 10  (4S 

tit.  1,  De  Appel! ationibus 
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calio  and  appellatio  are  used  indiscriminately,  to 
express  what  we  call  an  appeal  in  civil  matters; 
but  provocatio  seems  so  far  to  have  retained  its  ori¬ 
ginal  meaning  as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an 
appeal  in  criminal  matters.  The  emperor  centred 
in  himself  both  the  power  of  the  populus  and  the 
veto  cf  the  tribunes ;  but  the  appeal  to  him  was 
properly  in  the  last  resort.  Appellatio  among  the 
Roman  jurists  then,  signifies  an  application  for  re¬ 
dress  from  the  decision  of  an  infer- »r  to  a  superior, 
cn  the  ground  of  wrong  decision,  or  other  sufficient 
ground.  Axording  to  Ulpian,1  appeals  were  com- 
tneu  among  the  Romans,  “on  account  of  the  injus- 
tict  or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  ( jiuii- 
canU s),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  proper 
oeciiion,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  that 
he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  decision.” 
This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  system  of  procedure,  by  which  such  matters 
were  referred  to  a  judex  for  his  decision,  after  the 
pleadings  had  brought  the  matter  in  dispute  to  an 
issue.  From  the  emperor  himself  there  was,  of 
course,  no  appeal;  and,  by  a  constitution  of  Hadri¬ 
an,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  senate  to  the  em¬ 
peror.  The  emperor,  in  appointing  a  judex,  might 
exclude  all  appeal,  and  make  the  decision  of  the 
judex  final.  The  appeal,  or  libcllus  appcllulorius, 
showed  who  was  the  appellant,  against  whom  the 
appeal  was,  and  what  was  the  judgment  appealed 
from. 

Appellatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.5  The  debtor  who 
was  summoned  (appdlatus)  by  his  creditor,  and 
obeyed  the  summons,  was  said  respondere. 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUS.  (Vid.  Banishment.) 

ArPULEIA  LEX.  (  Vid.  Majestas.) 

APRI'LIS.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

AIIPOSTAS'IOY  TPAd'H  ( anpooraaiov  ypatyr/),  an 
action  brought  against  those  metoeci,  or  resident 
aliens,  who  had  neglected  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  patron  (-npooTarriq),  or  exercised  the  rights 
oi  full  citizens,  or  did  not  pay  the  perolKiov,  a  tax 
of  twelve  drachmas  exacted  from  resident  aliens. 
Persons  convicted  under  this  indictment  forfeited 
the  protection  of  the  state,  and  were  sold  as  slaves.3 

*APUS  (unovg),  a  species  of  bird,  called  also 
/atyeiUof.4  It  is  thought  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Swift,  or  Hirundo  apus,  L.  Pennant,  how- 
ever,  contends  that  the  Cypsellus  of  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  was  the  ProceUaria  pelagica,  or  Stormy  Petrel .* 

AQUAE  DUCTUS  usually  signifies  an  artificial 
channel  or  water-course,  by  which  a  supply  of  wa¬ 
ter  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  upon 
an  inclined  plane  raised  on  arches,  and  carried 
across  valleys  and  uneven  country,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  under  ground,  where  hills  or  rocks  intervene. 

As  nearly  all  the  ancient  aquaeduets  now  remain¬ 
ing  are  of  Roman  construction,  it  has  been  generally 
imagined  that  works  oi  mis  description  were  entire¬ 
ly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  This,  however,  is  an 
error,  since  some  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and 
others,  though  too  briefly  to  enable  ns  to  judge  of 
their  particular  construction;  whether  they  consist¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  subterraneous  channels  bored  through 
hills,  or,  if  not,  by  what  means  they  were  carried 
across  valleys,  since  the  use  of  the  arch,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  was  in¬ 
dispensable  for  such  a  purpose.  Probably  those 
which  have  been  recorded — such  as  that  built  by 
Pisistratus  at  Athens,  that  at  Megara,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  one  of  Polycrates  at  Samos* — were  rather 
eonduits  than  ranges  of  building  like  the  Roman 
ones.  Of  the  latter,  few  were  constructed  in  the 
times  of  the  Republic.  We  are  informed  by  Fron- 

1.  (Dig.  49.  tit.  1.)— 2.  (Cic.,  ad  Att.,  i.,  8.)— 3.  (Phot.,  p. 
478,  Pore. — Bekker,  Anecdot.  Or.,  p.  201,  434,  440.)— 4.  (Aris- 
:ot.,  II  A,  ix  21.)— 9.  (British  Zoology,  p.  554.) — 6.  (Ilerod., 
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tinus  that  i,  *  as  not  until  about  B.C.  313  that  ac  t 
were  erecte,  ,  the  inhabitants  supplying  themse.ve* 
up  to  that  time  with  water  from  the  Tiber,  or  ma¬ 
king  use  of  cisterns'  and  springs.  The  first  aqu  *s 
duct  was  begun  by  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor, 
and  was  named,  after  him,  the  Aqua  Appia.1  In  ihir 
aquaeduct  the  water  was  conveyed  from  the  distance 
of  between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  city,  al¬ 
most  entirely  under  ground,  since,  out  of  11,190 
passus,  its  entire  extent,  the  water  was  abeve  ground 
only  60  passus  before  it  reached  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  then  was  only  partly  carried  on  arches.  Re¬ 
mains  of  this  work  no  longer  exist. 

Forty  years  afterward  (B.C.  273)  a  second  aquae- 
duct  was  begun  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  by  which 
the  water  was  brought  from  the  river  Anio,  20  miles 
above  Tibur  (now  Tivoli),  making  an  extent  cf 
43,000  passus,  of  which  only  702  were  above  ground 
and  upon  arches.  This  was  the  one  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  Anio  Veins,  in  order-to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  another  aquaeduct  brought  from  the 
same  river,  and  therefore  called  Anio  Novus.  Of 
the  Anio  Vetus  considerable  remains  may  yet  be 
traced,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Porta  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
It  was  constructed  of  blocks  of  Peperino  stone,  and 
the  water-course  was  lined  with  a  thick  coating  of 
cement. 

In  B.C.  179,  the  censors  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus  and 
M.  Flaccus  Nobilior  proposed  that  another  aquae- 
duct  should  be  built.;  out  the  scheme  was  defeated, 
in  consequence  of  Licinius  Crassus  refusing  to  let 
it  be  carried  through  his  lands.5  A  more  abundant 
supply  of  water  being  found  indispensable,  particu- 
larlv  as  that  furnished  by  the  Anio  Vetus  was  of 
such  bad  quality  as  to  be 'almost  unfit  for  drinking, 
thejsenate  commissioned  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  the 
praetor,  who  had  superintended  the  repairs  of  the 
two  aquaeduets  already  built,  to  undertake  a  third, 
which  was  called,  after  him,  the  Ayna  Marcia* 
This  was  brought  from  Sublaqueum  (Subiaco) 
along  an  extent  of  61,710  passus;  viz.,  54,267  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  7443  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on 
arches;  and  was  of  such  elevation  that  water  could 
be  supplied  from  it  to  the  loftiest  part  of  the  Capito- 
line  Mount.  Of  the  arches  of  this  aquaeduct  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  are  yet  standing.  Of  those,  like¬ 
wise,  called  the  Aqua  Tepula  (B.C.  127),  and  the 
Aqua  Julia  (B.C.  35),  which  are  next  in  point  of 
date,  remains  are  still  existing;  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  these  two  aquaeduets  and  the  Marcia 
were  all  united  in  one  line  of  structure,  forming 
three  separate  water-courses,  one  above  the  other, 
the  lowermost  of  which  formed  the  channel  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  uppermost  that  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  they  discharged  themselves  into  one  res 
ervoir  in  common.  The  Aqua  Julia  was  erected 
by  M.  Agrippa  during  his  aedileship,  who,  besides 
repairing  both  the  Anio  Vetus  and  the  Aqua  Mar¬ 
cia,  supplied  the  city  with  seven  hundred  wells 
(locus),  one  hundred  and  fifty  springs  or  fountains 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  reservoirs. 

Besides  repairing  and  enlarging  the  Aqua  Mur¬ 
cia,  and,  by  turning  a  new  stream  into  it,  increasing 
its  supply  to  double  what  it  formerly  had  bzen,  Au¬ 
gustus  built  the  aquaeduct  called  Alsictina,  some 
times  called  Augusta  after  its  founder.  The  water 
furnished  by  it  was  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Al- 
sietinus,  and  was  of  such  bad  quality  as  ‘.c  be  scarce¬ 
ly  fit  for  drinking;  on  which  account  it  has  been 
supposed  that  Augustus  intended  it  chiefly  for  fill- 
ing  his  naumachia,  which  required  more  water  than 
could  be  spared  from  the  other  aquaeduets,  its  basin 
being  1800  feet  in  length  and  1200  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  the  reign,  too,  of  this  emperor  that  M.  Agrip¬ 
pa  built  the  aquaeduct  called  the  Aqua  Virgo,  which 
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dame  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  becaiso  the  spring 
which  supplied  it  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  girl  to 
some  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  water.  Pliny, 
however,  gives  a  different  origin  to  the  name.1  Its 
length  was  14,105  passus,  of  which  12,865  were  un¬ 
der  ground;  and,  for  some  part  of  its  extent  above 
groura  i,  it  was  decorated  with  columns  and  statues. 
This  aquaeduct  still  exists  entire,  having  been  re¬ 
stored  by  Nicholas  V.,  although  not  completely  un¬ 
til  tlu  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.,  1568,  and  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  Aqua  Ver<rine.  A  few  years  later,  a 
second  aquaeduct  was  built  by  Augustus,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  times  of 
drought. 

The  two  gigantic  works  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
viz  ,  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  doubled  the 
former  supply  of  water ;  and  although  none  of  the 
later  aquaeducts  rivalled  the  Marcia  in  the  vastness 
and  solidity  of  its  constructions,  they  were  of  con¬ 
siderably  greater  extent.  The  Claudia  had  been 
begun  by  Caligula  in  the  year  A.D.  38,  but  was 
completed  by  his  successor,  and  was,  although  less 
copious  in  its  supply,  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  Mar¬ 
cia  in  the  excellence  of  its  water.  The  other  was, 
if  not  so  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  water  itself, 
remarkable  for  the  quantity  which  it  conveyed  to 
the  city,  it  being  in  that  respect  the  most  copious  of 
them  all.  Besides  which,  it  was  by  far  the  grandest 
in  point  of  architectural  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  pre¬ 
sented,  for  about  the  extent  of  six  miles  before  it 
reached  the  city,  a  continuous  range  of  exceedingly 
lofty  structure,  the  arches  being  in  some  places  109 
feet  high.  It  was  much  more  elevated  than  any  of 
the  other  aquaeducts,  and  in  one  part  of  its  course 
was  carried  over  the  Claudia.  Nero  afterward 
made  additions  to  this  vast  work,  by  continuing  it 
as  far  as  Mount  C® litis,  where  was  a’ temple  elected 
to  Claudius. 

The  Aqua  Trajana ,  which  was  the  work  of  the 
emperor  whose  name  it  bears,  and  was  completed 
A.D.  Ill,  was  not  so  much  an  entirely  new  and  dis¬ 
tinct  aquaeduct  as  a  branch  of  the  Anio  Novus 
brought  from  Sublaqueum,  where  it  was  supplied  by 
a  spring  of  purer  water  than  that  of  the  Anio.  It  was 
in  the  time  of  this  emperor,  and  of  his  predecessor 
Nerva,  that  the  superintendence  of  all  the  aquae¬ 
ducts  was  held  by  Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  whose 
treatise  De  Aquceductibus  has  supplied  us  with  the 
fullest  information  now  to  be  obtained  relative  to 
their  history  and  construction. 

In  addition  to  the  aquaeducts  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  were  others  of  later  date: 
namely,  the  Antoniana,  A.D.  212;  the  Alcxandrina, 
A.D.  230;  and  the  Jovia,  A.D.  300;  but  these  seem 
to  have  been  of  comparatively  little  note,  nor  have 
we  any  particular  account  of  them. 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the  Romans  in 
their  public  works  of  this  class  was  by  no  nuans 
confined  to  the  capital;  for  aquaeducts  more  or  less 
stupendous  were  constructed  by  them  in  various 
and  even  very  remote  parts  of  the  empire — at  Nico- 
media,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Alexandrea,  Syracuse, 
Metz,  Nismes  (the  Pont  du  Gard),  Lyons,  Evora, 
Merida,  and  Segovia.  That  at  Evora",  which  was 
buili  by  Quintus  Sertorius,  is  still  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  city  has  a  very 
elegant  castellum  in  two  stories,  the  lower  one  of 
which  has  Ionic  columns.  Merida  in  Spain,  the 
Augusta  Enierita  of  the  Romans,  who  established  a 
colony  there  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  has  among  its 
ether  antiquities  the  remains  of  two  aquaeducts,  of 
me  of  which  thirty-seven  piers  are  standing,  with 
thiee  tiers  of  arches;  while  of  the  other  there  are 
only  two  which  form  part  of  the  original  construc¬ 
tions,  the  rest  being  modem.  But  that  of  Segovia, 
for  which  some  Spanish  writers  have  claimed  an 
antiquity  anterior  to  the  sway  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent 
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woiks  of  the  kind  anywhere  remaining.  It  is  eo- 
tirely  of  stone,  and  of  great  solidity,  the  piers  being 
eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in  depth ;  and  where  it 
traverses  a  part  of  the  city,  the  height  is  upward  of 
a  hundred  feet,  and  it  has  two  tie  us  of  arches,  the 
lowermost  of  which  are  exceedingly  lofty. 

After  this  historical  notice  of  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  aquaeducts  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces, 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  general  account  oi 
their  construction.  Before  the  mouth  or  opening 
into- the  aquaeduct  was,  where  requisite,  a  large  ba 
sin  ( piscina  limosa ),  in  which  the  water  was  collect¬ 
ed,  in  order  that  it  might  first  deposite  its  impuri¬ 
ties;  and  similar  reservoirs  were  formed  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  its  course.  The  specus,  or  water-channel, 
was  formed  either  of  stone  or  brick  coated  with  ce¬ 
ment,  and  was  arched  over  at  top,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  sun,  on  which  account  there  were  aper¬ 
tures  or  vent-holes  at  certain  distances;  or  where 
two  or  more  such  channels  were  carried  one  abi  >ve 
the  other,  the  vent-holes  of  the  lower  ones  were 
formed  in  their  sides.  The  water,  however,  besides 
flowing  through  the  specus,  passed  also  through 
pipes  either  of  lead  or  burned  earth  (terra-cotta), 
which  latter  were  used  not  only  on  account  of  their 
greater  cheapness,  but  as  less  prejudicial  to  the 
freshness  and  salubrity  of  the  water.  As  far  as  was 
practicable,  aquaeducts  were  carried  in  a  direct  line ; 
yet  they  frequently  made  considerable  turns  and 
windings  in  their  course,  either  to  avoid  boring 
through  hills,  where  that  would  have  been  attendee 
with  too  much  expense,  or  else  to  avoid,  not  only 
very  deep  valleys,  but  soft  and  marshy  ground. 

In  every  aquaeduct,  the  castella  or  reservoirs  were 
very  important  parts  of  the  construction ;  and  be¬ 
sides  the  principal  ones — that  at  its  mouth  and  that 
at  its  termination— there  were  usually  intermediate 
ones  at  certain  distances  along  its  course,  both  in 
order  that  the  water  might  deposite  in  them  any  re¬ 
maining  sediment,  and  that  the  whole  might  Ire 
more  easily  superintended  and  kept  in  repair,  a  de¬ 
fect  between  any  two  such  points  being  readily  de¬ 
tected.  Besides  which,  these  castella  were  service¬ 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  furnished  water  for  the  irri¬ 
gation  of  fields  and  gardens,  &c.  The  principal 
castellum  or  reservoir  was  that  in  which  the  aque¬ 
duct  terminated,  and  whence  the  water  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  different  branches  and  pipes  to  various 
parts  of  the  city.  This  far  exceeded  any  of  the  oth¬ 
ers,  not  in  magnitude  alone,  but  in  solidity  of  con¬ 
struction  and  grandeur  of  architecture.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  a  work  of  this  kind  still  exist  in  what  are 
called  the  Nove  Sale,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome; 
while  the  Piscina  Mirabile ,  near  Cuma,  is  still  more 
interesting  and  remarkable,  being  a  stupendous  con¬ 
struction  about  200  feet  in  length  by  130  in  breadth, 
whose  vaulted  roof  rests  upon  forty-eight  immense 
pillars,  disposed  in  four  rows,  so  as  to  form  five 
aisles  within  the  edifice,  and  sixty  arches. 

Besides  the  principal  castellum  belonging  to  each 
aquaeduct  (excepting  the  Alsietina,  -whose  water 
was  conveyed  at  once  to  the  baths),  there  were  a 
number  of  smaller  ones — altogether,  it  has  been 
computed,  247 — in  the  different  regions  of  the  city, 
as  reservoirs  for  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 

The  declivity  of  an  aquaeduct  (libramentum  aqua) 
was  at  least  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  100  feet,1 
or,  according  to  Vitruvius,*  half  a  foot. 

During  the  times  of  the  Republic,  the  censors  and 
aediles  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aquaeducts; 
but  under  the  emperors  particular  officers  were  ap- 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  under  the  title  of  curatores, 
or  ■preefedi  aqvarvm.  These  officers  were  first  cre¬ 
ated  by  Augustus,3  and  were  invested  with  consid¬ 
erable  authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the 
city  by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary, 
and  other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  about  seven 
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W.TU.;  •?<!  architects  and  others  were  constantly  em- 
a  jyed,  under  the  orders  of  the  curatores  aqua  rum,  in 
attending  to  the  aquaeducts.  The  officers  who  had 
charge  of  these  works  were,  1.  The  villi-a,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  aquaeducts  in  their 
course  to  the  city.  2.  The  castellarii,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  castella  both  within  and 
without  the  city.  3.  The  drcuilores ,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  go  from  post  to  post,  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  the  works,  and  also  to  keep  watch 
over  the  labourers  employed  upon  them.  4.  The 
,v ilicarii,  or  paviours.  5.  The  tectores,  or  plasterers. 
All  these  officers  appear  to  have  been  included  un¬ 
der  the  general  term  of  aquarii.1 

AQ.U.E  DUCTUS.  (  Vid .  Servitotes.) 

AQ.UAE  ET  IGNIS  INTERDIC'TIO.  (Vid. 
Banishment.) 

YQITJS  UAUSTUS.  (  Vid.  Servitutes.) 

AGUiE  PLUVJiE  ARCENDiE  ACTIO.  That 
water  was  called  aqua  pluvia  which  fell  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  ac¬ 
tion  aqua  pluvia  was  allowed  between  the  owners  of 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter,  by  anything  done 
to  his  land,  prevented  the  water  from  flowing  natu¬ 
rally  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  land,  or  by  the 
owner  of  the  lower  land  against  the  owner  of  the 
higher  land,  in  case  the  latter  did  anything  to  his 
land  by  which  the  water  flowed  from  it  into  the  low¬ 
er  lancl  in  a  different  way  from  what  it  naturally 
would.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  custom  or 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  lower  land  was  subject  to 
receive  the  water  which  flowed  naturally  from  the 
upper  land ;  and  this  rule  of  law  was  thus  expressed: 
aqua  inferior  snperiori  servit.  The  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  carried  down  to  the  lower  land  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ample  compensation  for  any  damage 
which  it  might  sustain  from  the  water.  Many  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  occurred  in  the  application  to  practice 
of  the  general  rules  of  law  as  to  aqua  pluvia;  and, 
among  others,  this  question :  What  things  done  by 
the  owners  of  the  land  were  to  be  considered  as  pre¬ 
venting  or  altering  the  natural  flow  of  the  waters'? 
The  conclusion  of  Ulpian  is,  that  acts  done  to  the 
land  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation  were  not  to  be 
considered  as  acts  interfering  with  the  natural  flow 
of  the  waters.  Water  which  increased  from  the 
falling  of  rain,  or  in  consequence  of  rain  changed 
its  colour,  was  considered  within  the  definition  of 
aqua  pluvia;  for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  water 
in  question  should  be  only  rain-water,  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  if  there  was  any  rain-water  in  it.  Thus,  when 
water  naturally  flowed  from  a  pond  or  marsh,  and  a 
person  did  something  to  exclude  such  water  from 
coming  on  his  land,  if  such  marsh  received  any  in¬ 
crease  from  rain-water,  and  so  injured  the  land  of 
a  neighbour,  the  person  would  be  compelled  by  this 
action  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  he  had  created 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  water. 

This  action  was  allowed  for  the  special  protection 
of  land  (offer):  il  the  water  injured  a  town  or  a 
building,  the  case  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
stillicidia.  The  action  was  only  allowed  to  prevent 
damage,  and,  therefore,  a  person  could  not  have  this 
remedy  against  his  neighbour,  who  did  anything  to 
nis  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the  water  which 
wculd  otherwise  flow  to  his  neighbour’s  land,  and  be 
profitable  to  it.  The  title  in  the  Digest  contains 
many  curious  cases,  and  the  whole  is  well  worth 
perusal.* 

AQ,UA'RII  were  slaves  who  carried  water  for  ba¬ 
ffling,  &c.,  into  the  female  apartments.*  The  aquarii 
were  also  public  officers  who  attended  to  the  aquae¬ 
ducts.  (Vid.  Aqujf.  Ductus.) 


1.  (Cic.,  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  6. — Cod.  xii.,  tit.  42  or  43,  s.  10.) — 2. 
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♦AQ.UILA.  I.  A  Roman  military  standard.  (Vid 
Sign  a  Militaria.)  II.  The  Eagle.  The  ancient 
naturalists  have  described  several  species.  Aristo¬ 
tle  divided  the  Falconida  into  'keroi  (Eagles),  '  1  (pa¬ 
nes  (Hawks),  and  ’Iktivoi  (Kites),  with  many  subdi¬ 
visions.  M.  Vigors  is  of  opinion,  that  the  division 
' lepa f  (Hierax)  of  Aristotle  comprises  all  the  Fal- 
conidae  of  Vigors  which  belong  to  the  stirpes  or  sub¬ 
families  of  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Buzzards.  Pliny 
separates  the  group  into  Acquila  (Eagles)  and  Accn 
pitres,  a  general  term  comprising,  as  used  by  him 
the  rest  of  the  Falconida.  The  subdivisions  of  both 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  do  not  differ  much  from  those 
of  some  of  the  modem  zoologists. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  particulars.  1.  The  paptyvog,  called  also 
nkuyyog  or  vr/Troyovog  by  Aristotle,1 * * *  would  appear 
to  be  that  species  of  Falco  which  bears  the  Eng¬ 
lish  names  of  Bald  Buzzard  and  Osprey,  namely, 
the  Falco  Haliaetus,  L.,  or  Pandion  Haliaetus,  Sa- 
vigny.*  It  would  seem  to  be  the  nepnvog  of  Homer.* 
2.  The  nepKvonrepoq,  said  by  Aristotle  to  resemble 
the  Vulture,  was  mos«.  probably  that  species  of 
Vulture  which  gets  the  name  of  VuUurine  Eagle.  Its 
French  name,  according  to  Belon,  is  Bouilrte.  It 
is  called  also  ypvnaierog  and  opeinCkapyog  by  Aris 
totle.  3.  The  uX:aierog  of  Aristotle  would  appeal 
to  be  the  Osprey.*  This  bird  is  the  “  Nisus”  of  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Ovid.  Naturalists  have  recently  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea- 
eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  HaliaeLiis, 
Savigny.  4.  The  pek avaierog  of  Aristotle,  called 
also  kayutpovog  by  him,  is  referred  by  Hardouin8  to 
the  small  Black  Eagle,  which  the  late  authorities  on 
Ornithology  hold  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  Golden 
Eagle,  or  Aquila  Chrysaitos.  It  is  deserving  of  re¬ 
mark,  however,  that  the  learned  Gesner  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  refer  the  pekavaieroc  to  the  Erne,  or  Aquila 
Albicilla  of  late  ornithologists.  5.  The  pqvri  of 
Aristotle  is  undoubtedly  the  Ossifraga  of  Pliny,  and 
the  <pivLc  of  Dioscorides.*  It  is  the  Falco  Ossifragus, 
L.  6.  The  7 rvyapyog  is  supposed  by  Hardouin  to  be 
the  eagle  called  Jean  le  blanc.  Turner  suggests  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Eme,  and  Elliot  the  Ring-tail. 
All  point  to  the  same  bird,  namely,  the  Holiaetms  AU 
binUa,  Savigny;  for  the  Ring-tail  is  now  held  to  be 
merely  a  varie'ty  of  the  Erne.  The  term  rcvyapyog 
signifies  “  White-tailed.”  7.  The  specks  called 
yvr/oLog  by  Aristotle  is  confidently  referred  by  Har¬ 
douin  to  the  Golden  Eagle,  which,  as  Buffon  re¬ 
marks,  is  the  noblest  and  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is 
the  Aquila  Chrysateos,  Vigors.7 

AQ.UILLIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Damnum.) 

ARA  (/ 3upog ,  # vrr/piov ),  an  altar. 

Ara  was  a  general  term  denoting  any  structure 
elevated  above  the  ground,  and  used  to  receive  upon 
it  offerings  made  to  the  gods.  Altare,  probably  con¬ 
tracted  from  alta  ara,  was  properly  restricted  to 
the  larger,  higher,  and  more  expensive  structures. 
Hence  Menalcas,8  proposing  to  erect  four  altars, 
viz.,  two  to  Daphnis,  and  two,  which  were  to  be 
high  altars,  to  Apollo,  says,  “  En  quattuor  aras :  Ecce 
duos  tibi,  Daphni;  duas,  altaria,  Phabo.”  Sernas, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  observes,  that 
altana  were  erected  only  in  honour  of  the  superior 
divinities,  whereas  ara  were  consecrated  not  only 
to  them,  but  also  to  the  inferior,  to  heroes,  and  to 
demigods.  On  the  other  hand,  sacrifices  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  infernal  gods,  not  upon  altars,  but  in  cavi¬ 
ties  ( scrobes ,  scrobiculi,  /3o6poi,  kaiatoi)  dug  in  the 
ground.9  Agreeably  to  this  distinction,  wc  find  that 
in  some  cases  an  altare  was  erected  upon  an  ara,  or 
even  several  high  altars  upon  one  of  inferior  eleva¬ 
tion. 


1.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  22.) — 2.  (Willoughby’s  Ornithology,  lib.  ii.. 

art.  5.) — 3.  (IL,  xxiv.,  316.) — 4.  (Gesner,  de  A  ’bus. — Brooke's 

Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4.) — 5.  (in  Plin.,  H.  N  x.,  1.) — 6.  (ii, 

58.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s  *  —8.  (Virg.,  Jb  log.  v.  65.1  -9 

(Festus,  s.  v.  Altaiia.) 
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ijn-  jcxy  ^  ancients  almost  every  religious 
act  nun  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  was  often 
oeCisoary  to  provide  altars  on  the  spur  of  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  they  vere  then  constructed  of  earth, 
iods,  or  stones,  collected  on  the  spot.  Thus, 
“  Erezit  subitas  congtpj,  cespilis  aras.”1 *  Also,  when 
iEncas  and  Tumus  are  preparing  to  fight  in  single 
combat,  wishing  to  bin  1  themselves  by  a  solemn 
uath,  they  erect  aras granineas.3  Availing  himself 
cf  this  practice,  Telamon  adroitly  warded  off  the 
effects  of  the  jealousy  of  Hercules,  whose  rage  he 
had  excited  by  making  the  first  breach  in  the  walls 
f  Ilium,  and  thus  appearing  to  surpass  his  com¬ 
panion  in  glory.  Pursued  by  Hercules,  who  had 
already  drawn  his  sword,  and!  'oeing  his  danger,  he 
set  about  collecting  the  scattered  stones ;  and  when 
Hercules,  on  coming  up,  asked  what  he  was  about, 
he  answered  that  he  was  preparing  an  altar  to 
'H paKhijc  K a?Mvhcoc,  and  thus  saved  his  life.3 

When  the  occasion  was  not  sudden,  and  especially 
if  the  altars  were  required  to  be  of  a  considerable 
size,  they  were  built  with  regular  courses  af  masonry 
or  brickwork,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  several  exam¬ 
ples  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  See  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  annexed. 


The  first  deviation  from  this  absolute  simplic  } 
ol  form  consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  base  (/laotf, 
gpqnig),  and  of  a  corresponding  projection  at  the 
top,  the  latter  (kaxapk<  (3o)uov  sax «po4 *)  being  in¬ 
tended  to  hold  the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in 
sacrifice.  These  two  parts  are  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  uniform  types  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and 
will  be  found  in  all  the  figures  inserted  underneath. 

The  altar  on  which  the  gods  swore,  when  they 
leagued  with  Jupiter  against  the  Titans,  became  a 
constellation  consisting  of  four  stars,  two  on  the 
fireplace  and  two  on  the  base.* 

It  appears,  also,  that  a  movable  pan  or  brazier 
(kmnvpov)  was  sometimes  used  to  hold  the  fire.3 

Altars  were  either  square  or  round.  The  latter 
form,  which  was  the  less  common  of  the  two,  is 
“*emplified  in  the  followine  figures : 


That  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a  painting  at  Her¬ 
culaneum.  The  altar  is  represented  as  dedicated 
to  the  genius  of  some  spot  on  Mount  Vesuvius. 
He  appears  in  the  form  cf  a  serpent,1  and  is  par¬ 
taking  of  the  figs  and  fir-cones  which  have  been 
offered  to  him  on  the  altar.  The  right-hand  figure 


1.  (Lucan,  ix.,  988.) — 2.  (Virg.,  .En.,  xii.,  118.)— 3.  (Apol- 
,od.,  II.,  vi.,  4. — Vid.  eciam  Hor.,  Carm.  I„  xix.,  13.) — 4.  (Eu- 
rip.,  Andr.,  1115.)  —  5.  lEiatosth.,  Cataster.,  39.  —  Compare 
Hygin.,  Astron.,  ii.,  39  ;  Arat.,  402  ;  and  Cicero’s  translation, 
De  Nat  Deoi  ,  ii.,  44.) — 6  (Heron.,  Spirit.,  71.) — 7.  (Virg., 
<En.,  v  ,  95A 


represents  an  altar,  which  wan  found,  with  thret 
others,  at  Antium.1  It  bears  the  inscription  ar* 
ventorvm.  On  it  is  sculptured  the  rostrum  of  a 
ship,  and  beneath  this  is  a  figure  emblematic  of  the 
wind.  He  floats  in  free  space,  blows  a  shell,  and 
wears  a  chlamys,  which  is  uplifted  by  the  breeze. 
In  the  second  altar  the  kaxapig  is  distinguished  bj 
being  hollow.  Indeed  altars,  such  as  that  on  the 
left  hand,  were  rather  designed  for  sacrifices  of 
fruits,  or  other  gifts  which  were  offered  withou 
fire,  and  they  were  therefore  called  anvpoi. 

When  the  altars  were  prepared  for  sacrifice,  they 
were  commonly  decorated  with  garlands  or  festoons. 
The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  which  these  were 
composed  were  of  certain  kinds,  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  consecrated  to  such  uses,  and  were  called 
verbena.3 

Theocritus3  enumerates  the  three  following,  viz., 
the  oak,  the  ivy,  and  the  asphodel,  as  having  been 
used  on  a  particular  occasion  for  this  purpose.4 

The  altar  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  festoon  of  verbena*  wras 
suspended.  Other  ancient  sculptures  prove  that 
fillets  were  also  used,  partly  because  they  wrere 
themselves  ornamental,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  the  festoons  to  the  altar.  Hence  we 
read  in  Virgil, 

“  Effer  aquam,  et  moUi  cinge  hac  altana  villa, 
Verbenastjue  adole  pingues,  et  mascula  tura.”s 
Altars  erected  to  the  manes  were  decked  with  dark 
blue  fillets  and  branches  of  cypress.6  Many  altars 
which  are  still  preserved  have  fillets,  festoons,  and 
garlands  sculptured  upon  the  marble,  being  designed 
to  imitate  the  recent  and  real  decorations. 

Besides  the  imitation  of  these  ornaments,  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  was  also  exercised  in  representing 
on  the  sides  of  altars  the  implements  of  sacrifice, 
the  animals  which  were  offered,  or  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  sacred  to  the  respective  deities,  and  the 
various  attributes  and  emblems  of  those  deities 
We  see,  for  example,  on  altars  demoted  to  Jupitei 
the  eagle  and  the  thunderbolt;  t>  Apollo,  ths  stag, 
the  raven,  the  laurel,  the  yre  or  cithara ;  to  Bac¬ 
chus,  the  panther,  the  thyrsus,  the  ivy,  Silenus, 
bacchanals ;  to  Venus,  the  dove  the  myrtle ;  to 
Hercules,  the  poplar,  the  club,  the  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules  ;  to  Sylvanus,  the  hog,  the  lamb,  the  cypress. 
Strabo  says7  that  the  principal  altar  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  almost  covered  with  the 
works  of  Praxiteles.  Some  of  the  altars  which 
still  remain  are  wrought  with  admirable  taste  and 
elegance.  We  give,  as  a  specimen  oi  tne  elaborate 
*tyle,  the  outline  ;f  an  Etruscan  altar,  in  contrast 
with  the  unadorned  altar  in  our  first  woodcut. 

Besides  symbolical  and  decorative  sculptures  in 
bas-relief,  ancient  altars  frequently  present  inscrip¬ 
tions,  mentioning  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  wor¬ 
shippers  by  whom,  they  were  erected  and  dedicated. 
For  example,  an  altar  in  Montfaucon,®  decorated 
with  an  eagle  which  grasps  the  thunderbolt,  ana 
with  a  club,  encircled  with  a  fillet,  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  bears  the  following  inscription,  in¬ 
cluded  within  a  w*reath  of  leaves : 

IOVI 

OPT.  MAX. 

ET  HERCVL1 
INVICTO 
C.  TVTICANV A 
CALLIAT. 

EX  VOTO 

We  select  this  example,  becaus  j  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  same  altar  was  often  erected  in  honoui 


1.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.,  ii.,  pi.  51.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Cmto.  iv., 

11.) — 3.  (xxvi.,  3, 4.) — 4.  (Vid.  etiam  Teront.,  Andr.,  iv..  4,  5.— 

Donatus  in  loc. — “  Coronatae  arte,”  Propert.,  iii.,  10. — “  Nexil 

omatse  torqnibus  arte,”  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  270.) — 5.  (Eclog 

viii.,  64,  65.)— 6.  (JE n.,  iii.,  64  )— 7.  ,'xiv.,  ?.  23  ^— 8  (Ant 

Expl.,  ii.,  pi.  96  ) 
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ol  more  than  one  divinity.  Ic  ?  a  ,  however,  neces¬ 
sary  .hat  such  divinities  sh  yc  ,d  ha  ve  something  in 
common,  so  that  they  might  be  properly  associated; 
and  deities  having  this  relation  to  one  another  were 
called  Dii  communes ,  titoi  cvpGupoi,  o/uo6u/j.ioi,'  or 
KOLvoUufiLoe*  At  Olympia  there  were  six  altars, 
each  sacred  to  two  divinities,  so  as  to  make  twelve 
gods  in  all.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  rrect  two  or  more  altars  to  the  same 
livinity,  a  the  same  spot  and  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion.  We  have  already  produced  an  example  of 
this  from  Virgil’s  fifth  eclogue ;  and  the  very  same 
expression  is  in  part  repeated  by  him  in  the  2Eneid: 
“j En  quattwrr  aras — Nept/uno .”4  In  Theocritus,5 
three  bacchantes,  having  collected  verbenas,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  erect  twelve  altars,  viz.,  three  to 
Semele  and  nine  to  Dionysus.  But  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instances  of  this  kind  occurred  when 
hecatombs  were  sacrificed ;  for  it  was  then  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  number  of  altars  should  correspond 
to  the  multitude  of  the  victims.  A  ceremony  of 
this  description,  recorded  by  Julius  Capitolinus, 
seems  to  have  been  designed  in  imitation  of  the 
oractice  of  the  heroic  ages.  He  says  that,  when 
the  head  of  the  tyrant  Maximin  was  brought  to 
Rome,  Balbinus,  to  express  the  general  joy,  built 
in  one  place  100  altars  of  turf  ( aras  cespitilias ),  on 
vhich  were  slain  100  hogs  and  100  sheep.  But  a 
more  distinct  exhibition  of  the  scene  is  given  in 
the  Iliad,6  when  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Aulis 
present  a  hecatomb.  A  beautiful  plane-tree  is  seen 
beside  a  clear  fountain ;  the  chieftains  and  the 
priests  are  assembled  under  its  wide  -  spreading 
branches  ;  the  spot  is  encircled  with  altars  (dptyi 
nepl  Kpr/vnv),  and  the  victims  are  slain  along  the 
altars  (/card  pu/uov f).7 

Vitruvius8  directs  that  altars,  though  differing  in 
elevation  according  to  the  rank  of  the  divinities  to 
whom  they  were  erected,  should  always  be  lower 
than  the  statues  ( simulacra )  before  which  they  were 
placed.  Of  the  application  of  this  rule  we  have 
an  example  in  a  meuallion  on  the  arch  of  Constan¬ 
tine  at  Rome.  See  the  annexed  woodcut. 


We  see  here  Apollo  with  seme  of  his  attributes, 
trti.,  the  stag,  the  tripod,  the  cithara,  and  plectrum. 


1.  ('Hnicyc!.,  iii.,  59.) — 2.  (ASschy].,  Suppl.,  225.) — 3.  (Scho¬ 
liast  in  Pind.,  Olymp.,  v.,  10.) — 4  {JE n.,  v  ,  639.) — 5.  (1.  c.) 
•—6.  (ii.,  305-307.' — "  (Compare  Num.,  xxiii.,  1,  “  seven  st¬ 
ars.1 ’) -8.  (/*•  •).) 
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The  altar  is  about  half  as  high  as  the  pedestal  ol 
the  statue,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  it,  and 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  verbena?..  The  statue 
stands  in  an  dhcog,  or  grove  of  laurel.  One  of  the 
sacrificers,  probably  the  Emperor  Trajan,  appears 
to  be  taking  an  oath,  which  lie  expresses  by  lilting 
up  his  right  hand  and  touching  the  altar  with  his 
spear.  This  sculpture  also  shows  the  appearance 
of  the  tripods,  which  were  frequently  used  instead 
of  altars,  and  which  are  explained  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Tripos. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  to  the  practice  of  building  altars  in 
the  open  air  wherever  the  occasion  might  require, 
as  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea,  or  in  a  sacred  grove.  But  those  altars  which 
were  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  which  were, 
consequently,  constructed  with  a  greater  expense 
of  labour  and  of  skill,  belonged  to  temples  ;  and 
they  were  erected  either  before  the  temple,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut  in  the  article  Anta:,  and  beautifully 
exemplified  in  the  remains  of  temples  at  Pomperi,1 
or  within  the  cella  of  the  temple,  and  principally 
before  the  statue  of  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  The  altars  in  the  area  before  the  temple 
(/Jw/zot  rrpovuoi2 *)  were  altars  of  burnt-offerings,  at 
which  animal  sacrifices  ( victimce ,  oyuyia,  iepeia ) 
were  presented :  only  incense  was  burned,  or  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices  (i ^vpidpara,  -&va)  offered  on 
the  altars  within  the  building. 

Altars  were  also  placed  before  the  doors  of  private 
houses.  In  the  Anu’ria  of  Terence,*  a  woman  is 
asked  to  take  the  verbena?  from  an  altar  so  situated, 
in  order  to  lay  a  child  upon  them  before  the  door  of 
the  house.  A  large  altar  to  Zeus  the  Protector 
stood  in  the  open  court  before  the  door  of  Priam’s 
palace  in  Ilium.4  Hither,  according  to  *he  poets, 
Priam,  Hecuba,  and  their  daughters  flea  when  the 
citadel  was  taken;  and  hence  they  were  draggeo 
with  impious  violence  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  and  some  of  them  put  to  death.  All  altars 
were  places  of  refuge.  The  supplicants  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  placing  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  deities  to  whom  the  altars  were  consecrVvd  ; 
and  violence  to  the  unfortunate,  even  to  slaves  and 
criminals,  in  such  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
violence  towards  the  deities  themselves. 

As  in  the  instance  already  produced,  in  which  the 
gods  conspired  against  the  Titans,  men  likewise 
were  accustomed  to  make  solemn  treaties  and  cov¬ 
enants,  by  taking  oaths  at  altars.  Thus  Virgil  rep¬ 
resents  tfie  kings  entering  into  a  league  before  the 
altar  of  Jupiter,  by  immolating  a  sow,  while  they 
hold  the  pateras  for  libation  in  their  hands.5  The 
story  of  Hannibal’s  oath  at  the  altar,  when  a  boy, 
is  well  known. 

Another  practice,  often  alluded  to,  was  that  of 
touching  altars  in  the  act  of  prayer.6  Marriages 
also  were  solemnized  at  the  altars;  and,  indeed,  for 
the  obvious  reason,  that  religious  acts  were  almost 
universally  accompanied  by  sacrifice  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  them,  all  engagements  which  could  be 
made  more  binding  by  sacred  considerations  were 
often  formed  between  the  parties  before  an  altar. 

*ARAB'ICA,  called  also  Arabicus  lapis,  and  Arab- 
ica  gemma..  It  is  spoken  of  by  Dioscorides  anc 
Galen,  and  was  probably  a  fine  white  marble.7 

♦ARACH'NE  (updxvTj  or  -vg),  the  Spider,  or  genus 
Aranea,  L.  Several  species  are  mentioned  by  Aristo¬ 
tle,8  but  so  briefly  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Dioscorides  describes  two  species  by 
the  names  of  oil/cof  and  Ivnog.9  The  former  of  these, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Aranea  retiaria,  and  the 

1.  (Gell’s  Pompeiana,  1819,  Plates  43,  62,  68.) — 2.  (jEschyl., 

Suppl.,  497.) — 3.  (1.  c.) — 4.  (Vir/r-.  .En.,  ii.,  500-525.— ITey ne, 

Excurs.,  — !  loc.) — 5.  (.En.,  viii.,  640. — Compare  the  last  wood- 

cut,  aud  A5n.,  xii.,  201.)— 6.  Carm.  III.,  xxiii.,  17.) — 7. 

(Dioscor.,  v.,  149. — Plin.,  H  I*  xiTvi.,  41.)— 8.  (H.  A.,  ix« 

26.)- -9.  (ii.,  68.) 
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latter  the  Aranea  doviestica.  Sprengel  is  farther  of 
opinion  that  no  ancient  author  has  noticed  the  Aranea 
Tarantula.  But  vid.  Phalangion.1 * 

♦ARACHID'NA  (d puxidva),  a  species  of  Pea,  the 
same,  according  to  Stackhouse  and  Sprengel,  with 
the  Lathyrus  amphicarpus.  Stackhouse  proposes  to 
lead  dpuKL&va  in  the  text  of  Theophrastus.1 

♦A  It' AC  US  (dpaicog),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  marks  as  the  Latky- 
ras  tuber osus ;  tut  in  his  second,  he  inclines  to  the 
Pisum  arvense.  S  tackhouse  hesitates  about  acknowl¬ 
edging  it  as  the  Vicia  cracca ,  or  Tufted  Vetch.3 

•ARA'NEA.  (Vid.  Arachne.) 

ARATEIA  (dpdreia),  two  sacrifies  offered  every 
yearai  Sicyon  in  honour  of  Aratus,  the  great  general 
of  the  Achajans,  who,  after  his  death,  was  honoured 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  hero,  in  consequence  of  the 
command  of  an  oracle.4  The  full  account  of  the  two 
festive  days  is  preserved  in  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Ara¬ 
tus.5  The  Sicyonians,  says  he,  offer  to  Aratus  two 
sacrifices  every  year,  the  one  on  the  day  on  which 
he  delivered  his  native  town  from  tyranny,  which  is 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Daisius,  the  same  which 
the  Athenians  call  Anthesterion ;  and  this  sacrifice 
they  call  ourypia.  The  other  they  celebrate  in  the 
month  in  which  they  believe  that  he  was  bom.  On 
the  first,  the  priest  of  Zeus  offered  the  sacrifices ; 
on  the  second,  the  priest  of  Aratus,  wearing  a  white 
riband  with  purple  spots  in  the  centre,  songs  being 
sung  to  the  guitar  by  the  actors  of  the  stage.  The 
public  teacher  (yvpvaaiapxog\  led  his  boys  and 
youths  in  procession,  probably  to  the  heroum  of 
Aratus,  followed  by  the  senators  adorned  with  gar¬ 
lands,  after  whom  came  those  citizens  who  wished 
tc  join  the  procession.  The  Sicyonians  still  ob¬ 
serve,  he  adds,  some  parts  of  the  solemnity,  but  the 
principal  honours  have  been  abolished  by  time  and 
other  circumstances.® 

ARA'TRUM  ( uporpov ),  a  plough. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  had,  from  the  earliest 
times,  diversities  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod1  advises  the  farmer  to  have  always  two 
ploughs,  so  that  if  one  broke,  the  other  might  be 
ready  for  use ;  and  they  were  to  be  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  called  avrbyvov,  because  in  it  the  plough- 
tail  (yvyg,  buris,  bura)  was  of  the  same  piece  of 
timber  with  the  share-beam  (ilvpa,  dens,  dentate ) 
and  the  pole  (jbvpog,  iaroboevg,  temo) ;  and  the  other 
called  TvyK-Tov,  i.  e.,  compacted,  because  in  it  the 
three  above-mentioned  parts,  which  were,  moreover, 
to  be  of  three  different  kinds  of  timber,  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  one  another,  and  fastened  together  by 
means  of  nails  (■ yop,<t>ounve ). 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  former 
kind  was  by  taking  a  young  tree  with  two  branches 
proceeding  from  its  trunk  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  while  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to  serve 
for  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood  upward 
and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  penetrated  the 
ground,  and,  being  covered  sometimes  with  bronze 
or  iron,  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  a  share.  This  form 
is  exhibited  in  the  uppermost  figure  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal.  The  next  figure 
shows  the  plough  still  used  in  Mysia,  as  described 
and  delineated  by  a  late  traveller  in  that  country, 
Mr.  C.  Fellows.  It  is  a  little  more  complicated 
than  the  first  plough,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  timber  instead  of  one,  a  handle  (kxerly, 
itiva)  being  inserted  into  the  larger  piece  at  one  side 
of  it.  Mr.  Fellows9  observes  that  each  portion  of 
:his  instrument  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  Greek 
name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems"  suited  only  to  the 
light  soil  prevailing  where  he  observed  it;  that  it  is 

1  (Attains,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Theophrast ..  TI.  P.,  i.,  6. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i  6.) — 4.  (Paus., 

ii.,  9,  $  4.) — 5.  (c.  53.) — 6.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthum., 

ii.,  2,  p  105.) — 7.  (Op.  et  Dies,  432.) — 8.  (Compare  Schol.  in 

A  poll.  Rhod.,  iii..  232. — Horn.,  II.,  x.,  353  :  xiii.,  703  ;  and  Schol. 

0  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838.  p.  71.) 
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held  by  one  hand  only ;  that  the  form  of  the  shai  e 
(vvvig)  varies ;  and  that  the  plough  is  frequently 
used  without  any  share.  “  It  is  drawn  by  two  oxen, 
yoked  from  the  pole,  and  guided  by  a  long  reed  or 
thin  stick  ( aurpivog ),  which  has  a  spud  or  scraper 
at  the  end  for  cleaning  the  share.”  See  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  plough  which  he  saw  in  tb;i/. 
country,  a  description  approaching  still  nearer  to 
the  irrjKTdv  uporpov  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  “  It  is 
composed,”  says  he,  “  of  two  curved  pieces  of  wood, 
one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece  forms 
the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  joined  to  the  other 
piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  divides  it  into  a 
share,  which  is  cased  with  iron,  and  a  handle.  The 
share  is,  besides,  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  short 
crossbar  of  wood.  Two  oxen,  with  no  other  har¬ 
ness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the  pole,  and  driven 
by  the  ploughman,  who  holds  the  handle  in  his  left 
hand,  and  the  goad  in  his  right.”1  A  beautiful  view 
of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing  this  plough  in  use, 
is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in  his  Olympia .* 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  ploughing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  draught  in 
general.  Consequently,  they  do  not  here  require 
any  farther  description.  (  Vid.  Jugum.) 

To  the  bottom  of  the  pole,  in  the  compacted 
plough,  was  attached  the  ploughtail,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hesiod,  might  be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree 
(especially  the  nplvog,  i.  e.,  the  ilex,  or  holm-oak), 
the  natural  curvature  of  which  fitted  it  to  this  ns e. 
But  in  the  time  and  country  of  Virgil,  pains  were 
taken  to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  kids' 
exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

“  Conlinuo  in  silvis  magna  vi  Jlexa  dimiat/ar 
In  burim,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri.' ’* 

The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-beam,  which  was 
either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into  the 
ground,  according  to  circumstances, 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  following  are  added  in  the  description 
of  the  plough  by  Virgil : 

1.  The  earth-boards  or  mould-boards,  rising  on  each 
side,  bending  outwardly  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  loosened  and  raised  by  the  share,  and  ad- 
justed  to  the  share-beam,  which  was  made  double 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them:  “  Binae  avre 
duplici  aptantur  dentalia  dorse.”  According  to 
Palladius,4  it  was  desirable  to  have  ploughs  both 
with  earth-boards  (aurila)  and  without  them  (nm- 
plicid). 

2.  The  handle,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows’* 
woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  representa¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.  Virgil  considers 

1.  (Hobhouse,  Jonmey  through  Albania,  is.,  vol.  i.,  r  140.J 
-  -2  (p.  42.) — Z  (Georg-.,  i.,  169,  170.) — 4.  (i.,  43  ! 
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this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at  the  end  of 
the  mrrow :  “  Stivaque,  qua  curms  a  lergo  torqucat 
imos.”  Servius,  however,  in  his  note  on  this  line, 
explains  stiva  to  mean  “  the  handle  by  which  the 
plough  is  directed.”  It  is  probable  that,  as  the 
dentalia ,  i.  e.,  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil 
supposes,  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A, 
which  he  describes  by  duplici  dorso,  the  buris  was 
fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and  the  stiva  to  the 
right ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple  plough  of  the 
Greeks,  that  described  by  the  Mantuan  poet,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashire 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (e^er/b?1) 
was  used  alone  and  instead  of  the  tail,  as  in  the 
Mysian  plough  above  represented.  To  a  plough 
so  constructed,  the  language  of  Columella  was  es¬ 
pecially  applicable:  “  AraUrr  stiva  pane  rectus  inniti- 
twr  ;”8  and  the  expressions  of  Ovid,  “  Stivaque  in- 
nixus  aerator ,”3  and  “lnde  premens  stivam  designal 
mania  sulco In  place  of  “  stiva”  Ovid  also  uses 
the  less  appropriate  term  “  capulus  “  Ipse  manu 
capulum  prensi  moderaius  aratri.”  When  the  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  ( manicvla •)  was  fixed  across 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
straight  line,  his  duty  w'as  to  force  the  share  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  “  Deprcsso  aratro.”1 * * 

The  crossbar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows’s 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse’s 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  anadq,  in  Latin  fulcrum. 

The  coulter  (cutter*)  was  used  by  the  Romans  as 
it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the  pole  so  as  to 
depend  vertically  before  the  share,  cutting  through 
the  roots  which  came  in  its  way,  and  thus  preparing 
for  the  more  complete  loosening  and  overturning  of 
the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny,  two  small  wheels  (rota, 
rotula)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhsetia ;  and 
Servius*  mentions  the.  use  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Virgil.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
of  a  wheel-plough,  as  represented  on  a  piece  of  en¬ 
graved  jasper,  of  Roman  workmanship.  It  also 
shows  distinctly  the  coulter,  the  share-beam,  the 
plough-tail,  and  the  handle  or  stiva.10  The  plough 
corresponds  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that 
now  used  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of  which  Mar- 
tyn  has  given  an  engraving  in  his  edition  of  Virgil’s 
Creorgics. 


The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  ploughed  their 
and  three  times  for  each  crop.  The  first  plough- 
ng  was  called  proscindere ,  or  novare  ( veovaOai ,  ved- 
(ecttai) ;  the  second,  offringere,  or  iterare  ;  and  the 
third,  lirare ,  or  tertiare.'1  The  field  which  under¬ 


l.  (Hes,  Op.  et  Dies,  467.)— 2.  (i..  9.)— 3.  (Met..,  viii.,  218.) 
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went  the  “  proscissio”  was  called  vem  ulum  or 
vale  (vebs),  and  in  this  process  the  coulter  was  em¬ 
ployed,  because  the  fresh  surface  was  entangled 
with  numberless  roots,  w'hich  required  .<■  e  divided 
before  the  soil  could  be  turned  up  me  share.1 
The  term  “  offringere,”  from  ob  and  Jrangcre,  wras 
applied  to  the  second  ploughing,  because  the  long 
parallel  clods  already  turned  up  were  broken  and 
cut  across,  by  drawing  the  plough  through  them  ai 
right  angles  to  its  former  direction.8  The  field 
which  underwent  this  process  was  called  ager  Hera- 
tus — dinoXor.3  After  the  second  ploughing,  the  sow- 
er  cast  his  seed.  Also  the  clods  were  often,  though 
not  always,  broken  still  farther  by  a  wooden  mallet, 
or  by  harrowing  (occatio).  The  Roman  ploughman 
then,  for  the  first  time,  attached  the  earth-boards  to 
his  share  (tabula  adnexa*).  The  effect  of  this  ad¬ 
justment  was  to  divide  the  level  surface  of  the 
“ager  iteratus ”  into  ridges.  These  were  called 
porca ,  and  also  lira,  whence  came  the  verb  lirare , 
to  make  ridges,  and  also  delirare,  to  decline  from  the 
straight  line.1  The  earth-boards,  by  throwing  the 
earth  to  each  side  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
both  covered  the  newly-scattered  seed,  and  formed 
between  the  ridges  furrows  (avAaK.es,  sulci)  for  car¬ 
rying  off  the  water.  In  this  state  the  field  was  call¬ 
ed  seges  and  rpinoXos-  The  use  of  this  last  term 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod  proves  that  the  triple  plough  • 
ing  was  pract  sed  as  early  as  their  age. 

When  the  ancients  ploughed  three  times  only,  i' 
was  done  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of  the. 
same  year.  But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  still  heaviei 
crop,  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ploughed 
four  times,  the  proscissio  being  performed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  year,  so  that  between 
one  crop  and  another  two  whole  years  interrene  1/ 
A  field  so  managed  was  called  rerpanolos.1 

When  the  ploughman  had  finished  his  days  a* 
bour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside  down,  and  die 
oxen  went  home  dragging  its  tail  and  handle  o ret 
the  surface  of  the  ground— a  scene  exhibited  to  us  in 
the  following  lines : 

“  V id, ere  fessos  vomerem  inversum  loves 
Collo  brahentes  languido 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  commonly  employed 
oxen  in  ploughing;  but  they  also  used  asses  for 
light  soils.9  The  act  of  yoking  together  an  ox  and 
an  ass,  which  was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  law 
of  Moses,10  is  made  the  ground  of  a  ludicrous  com¬ 
parison  by  Plautus.11  Ulysses,  when  he  feigned 
madness  in  order  to  avoid  going  on  the  Trojan  ex¬ 
pedition,  ploughed  with  an  ox  and  a  horse  togeth¬ 
er.18 

A  line  has  been  already  quoted  from  Ovid’s  Fasti, 
which  mentions  the  use  of  the  plough  by  Romulus 
for  marking  the  site  of  Rome.  On  this  occasion  a 
white  bull  and  a  white  cow  were  yoked  together: 
“  Alba  jugum  niveo  cum  bove  vacca  tulit Besides 
this  ceremony  at  the  foundation  of  cities  or  colo¬ 
nies,  the  plough  was  drawn  over  the  walls  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.14 

AR'BITER.  (Vid.  Judex.) 

ARBITRA'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid..  Actio,  p.  17.) 

*ARB'UTUM  (pipaiKvI.ov  or  Kopapov),  the  fruit 
of  the  Wild  Strawberry-tree,  or  Arbutus.  It  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  our  strawberry,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  is  larger,  and  has  not  the  seeds  on  the 
outside  of  the  pulp,  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute-tree 
grows  plentifully  in  Italy,  and  the  poets  hare  sap- 
posed  that  the  early  race  of  men  lived  on  acoms 
and  the  fruit  of  this  tree  before  the  discovery'-  and 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  49.) — 2.  (Plin  ,  1.  c. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i 
97,  98. — Festus.  s.  v.  Offringi.) — 3.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  30.)-L| 
(Plin.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Col.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Theophrast.,  De  Caus.  PI, 

111.,  5. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  47-49.) — 7.  (Theocr.,  xxv.,  26.) — 8. 
(Hor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  63.) — 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6. — Plin.,  H. 
N.,  viii.,  68. — Col.,  vii.,  1.) — 10.  (Dent.,  xxii.,  10.) — 11.  (AuL, 

11.,  2,  51-58.) — 12.  (Ilygin.,  Fab.,  95.)  — 13.  (Compare  Virg., 
A5n.,  v.,  755. — Cit.,  Phil.,  ii ,  40.) — 14.  (Hor.,  Od.,  i.,  16,  20.)— 
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ttiitivation  or  com.  The  berrias  of  the  arbute, 
however,  are  hardly  eatabie:  when  taken  in  too 
great  quantities,  they  are  said  to  be  narcotic;  and 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  term  uneuo  was  familiarly 
applied  to  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  because  it  was  un- 
sale  to  eat  more  than  one  (units,  “one,”  and  edo, 
“to  eat”1 *).  The  same  writer*  describes  the  fruit 
as  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  vet,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  an  agreeable  wine  is  said  to  be 
prepared  from  it.  The  term  unedo  was  also  given 
'o  the  tree  itself,  and  this  is  retained  in  the  Lin- 
laean  nomenclature,  Arbutus  unedo.  The  peculiar 
properties  ascribed  to  the  fruit  of  the  arbute-tree 
jxist  in  several  other  plants  of  the  same  order. 
Their  general  qualities  are  said  to  be  astringent 
vnd  diuretic.  The  Ledum  paluslre  renders  beer 
4eavy  when  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  bev- 
•jvVge ;  Rhododendron  ponticum  and  maximum ,  KaL- 
nui  iati/olia,  and  some  others,  are  well  known  to 
!€  venomous.  The  honey  which  poisoned  some 
>f  the  soldiers  in  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand 
hrough  Pontus,  was  gathered  by  bees  from  the 
Sowers  of  the  Azalea  pcmtiea.  The  shoots  of  An¬ 
dromeda  ovalifolia  poison  goats  in  Nipal.3 *  (Vid. 
Arbutus.) 

*ARB'LJTUS  ( Kopapoq ),  the  Arbute  or  Wild 
Strawberry-tree,  Arbutus  unedo ,  L.  Its  fruit  is  call¬ 
ed  in  Latin  arbutum ,  in  Greek  n opapov  and  pupaisv- 
Xov,  and  in  English  the  wild  strawberry,  from  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  well-known  berry. 
(  Vid.  Arbutum.)  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  the  Arbute- 
rree,  uses  the  epithet  horrida  *  about  the  meaning  of 
which  commentators  are  not  agreed.5  The  best 
opinion,  however,  is  that  which  refers  the  term  in 
question  to  the  inggedness  of  the  bark,  which  is  the 
sense  in  which  Servius  also  seems  to  take  it.6  Fee, 
however,  is  for  making  the  epithet  apply  to  the  rough, 
astringent  taste  of  the  arbute.  In  fact,  the  leaves, 
Park,  and  fruit  afford  a  very  strong  astringent,  and 
are  used  foj  this  purpose  in  medicine. — There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  notice  of  the  Fragaria  vesca:  or 
Wood  Strawberry,  in  the  Greek  classics.  It  is  ae- 
rcribed  bv  Pliny,  and  had  been  previously  men¬ 
tioned  by  Ovid.7 

A  RCA  (ki6utoc),  a  chest  or  coffer,  is  used  in 
several  significations,  of  which  the  principal  are, 

I.  A  chest,  in  which  the  Romans  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  place  their  money;  and  the  phrase  ex  area 
solvere  had  the  meaning  of  paying  in  ready  money. 
When  Cicero  presses  Atticus  to  send  him  some 
statues  from  Greece,  he  says,  “  Ne  dubitaris  mittere 
et  area  nostra  conjidito ,”8  These  chests  were  either 
made  of  or  bound  with  iron  or  other  metals.9  The 
term  arcae  was  usually  applied  to  the  chests  in 
which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  opposed 
to  the  smaller  loculi,10  sacculus,11  and  crumena. 

II.  The  Arca  was  frequently  used  in  later  times 
as  equivalent  to  the  fiscus,  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasury.1* 

III.  The  Arca  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which 
persons  were  buried,13  or  the  bier  on  which  the 
corpse  was  placed  previously  to  burial.14 

IV.  The  Arca  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of 
oak.  in  which  criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.16 

•ARKEUTHOS.  (Vid.  Juniperus.) 

AR'CERA  was  a  covered  carriage  or  litter, 
spread  with  cloths,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times 
in  Rome  to  carry  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  s-ud  to 
have  obtained  the  name  of  arcera  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  an  or  ca.10 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  24.)— 2.  (xxiii.,  8.)— 3.  (Lin.Uey’s  Pot- 
inr,  p.  180.) — 4.  (Georg  ,  ii.,  69  )— 5.  (F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p. 
tx,  seq.)— 6.  bn  Virg.,  1.  c.— Martyn  in  Virg.,  Georg.,  u.,  69.) 
—7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Kdpnpif.) — 8.  (Cic.  ad  At.,  !.,  9. 
Compare  Colum.,  iji.,  3.  “  Ea  res  arc  son  patnsfamdias  cxtian- 

nt.”) — 9.  (Juv.,  xi.,  26  •  xiv.,  259.) — 10.  (Juv.,  i.,  89.) — 11. 
(Juv.,  xi.,  26.)— 12.  (Syimn.,  x.,  33.— Compare  Dig.  50.  tit.  4,  s. 
1.)— 13.  (Aur.  Viet.,  de  Vir.  Ill.,  c.  42.— Lucan,  viii.,  736.1—14. 
i>i-.  2,  tit.  7,  s.  7.)— 15.  (Cic.,  pro  Milon.,  c.  22.— Festus,  s.  v. 
feobum  )-  -16.  (Varro  de  Ling.  I.at.,  iv.,  31.— Gell.,  xx.,  1.) 
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ARCFAIRESTAI  (upxaipeaiai)  were  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  people  which  were  held  for  the  election 
of  those  magistrates  at  Athens  who  were  not  chosen 
by  lot.  The  principal  public  officers  were  chosen 
by  lot  (ulripuToi),  and  the  lots  were  drawn  annually 
in  the  temple  of  Theseus  by  the  thesmothetae.  Of 
those  magistrates  chosen  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  (xeipoTovtjrot),  the  most  important 
were  the  strategi,  taxiarchi,  hipparchi,  and  phylar- 
chi.  The  public  treasurers  ( rapiac ),  and  all  the 
officers  connected  with  the  cotvction  cf  the  tribute, 
all"  ambassadors,  commissioners  of  wonts,  &c., 
were  appointed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  people  always  met  in  the  Pnyx  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  these  magistrates,  even  in  later  times,  when 
it  became  usual  to  meet  for  other  purposes  in  the 
Temple  of  Dionysus.1  It  is  not  certain  at  what 
time  of  the  year  they  met  for  this  purpose,  nor  who 
presided  over  the  assembly,  but  most  probably  the 
archons.  The  candidates  for  these  offices,  especi¬ 
ally  for  that  of  strategus,  had  recourse  to  bribery  and 
corruption  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  laws 
awarded  capital  punishment  to  that  offence,  which 
was  called  by  the  Athenians  aeKaop.bg.  The  can¬ 
vassing  of  the  electors  and  the  solicitation  of 
their  votes  was  called  apxaipeoid(eiv.  The  magis¬ 
trates  who  presided  over  the  assembly  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  candidates  (npobd^Xeodai0),  and 
the  people  declared  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
each  by  a  show  of  hands.  They  never  appear  to 
have  voted  by  ballot  on  these  occasions. 

Those  who  were  elected  could  decline  the  office, 
alleging  upon  oath  some  sufficient  reason  w  ay  they 
were  unable  to  discharge  its  duties,  such  as  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  disease,  &c. :  the  expression  lor  this 
was  6t;6pvvo6ai  T7jv  upxvv,  or  rijv  xetporoviav .*  If, 
however,  an  individual  accepted  the  office  to  winch 
he  was  chosen,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  till  he  had  passed  his  exami¬ 
nation  (boiupaoia)  before  the  thesmothetifi.  If  It? 
failed  in  passing  his  examination  ( unodoKipaatiijvai ), 
he  incurred  a  modified  species  of  unplaA  All  pub' 
he  officers,  however,  were  subject  to  the  kmxeipo- 
rovla,  or  confirmation  of  their  appointment  by  each 
successive  prytany  at  the  commencement  of  its 
petiou  of  office,  when  any  magistrate  might  be 
deprived  of  his  office  ( unoxeiporoveiodac ).  In  me 
Attic  oral,  rs,  we  not  unfrequendy  read  of  individu¬ 
als  being  thus  deprived  of  their  offices.6  (Vid, 
Archon,  p.  83.) 

*ARKEION.  (Vid.  Arktion.) 

ARCHEION  (i p*£iuv)  properly  means  any  pub¬ 
lic  place  belonging  to  the  magistrates,  but  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  archive  office,  where  the 
decrees  of  the  people  and  other  state  documents 
were  preserved.  This  office  is  sometimes  called 
merely  to  dr/pooiov.6  At  Athens  the  archives  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  (pij- 
rpuov),  and  the  charge  of  it  was  intrusted  to  the 
president  (enioTuTT/g)  of  the  senate  of  the  Five 
Hundred  7 

ARCHIA'TER  (apxiarpoc,  compounded  of  apx<K 
or  upxuv,  a  chief,  and  larpog,  a  physician),  a  medi¬ 
cal  title  under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  exact 
signification  of  which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  interpret  it 
“the  chief  of  the  physicians”  (quasi  upxuv  tC>« 
larou-L  „  others  explain  it  to  mean  “  the,  physician 
to  he  prince”  (quasi  tov  upxovroq  larpog).  Upon 
the  vvhole,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
fonner  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  and  for 
these  reasons:  1.  From  its  etymology  it  cannot 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,  134.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  277  )— 3. 

(Demosth.,  Kepi  JlapaKp.,  p.  379.) — 4.  (Demosth.  in  Aristog.,  v 

,  779  ) — 5.  ( Vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1187  ;  c  Theocnn. 

p.  1330.— Dir  arch,  in  Philocl.,  c.  4.— Compare  Scn<5mann,  <t« 

Comitiis  Ath„  p.  320  330.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p  275.)-7 

(Demosth.,  Kepi  UapaKp..  p.  381  .  in  Analog.,  p.  799.-  Pans 

i.,  3,  t  4.)  8J 
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possibly  have  any  oilier  sense,  and  of  all  the  words 
similarly  formed  (upxLrticTwv,  upx<-Tp'uc?uvog,  apxi- 
em.oKonoc,  &c.)  there  is  not  one  that  has  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  “  the  prince."  2.  We  find  the  title  applied 
to  physicians  who  lived  at  Edessa,  Alexandrea,  &c., 
where  no  king  was  at  that  time  reigning.  3.  Ga¬ 
len1  speaks  of  Andromachus  being  appointed  “to 
rule  over"  the  physicians  (upxeiv),  i.  e.,  in  fact,  to  be 
“  archiater.”  4.  Augustine*  applies  the  word  to 
iEsculapius,  and  St.  Jerome  (metaphorically,  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour,3  in  both  which  cases  it  evi¬ 
dently  means  “  the  chief  physician.”  5.  It  is  ap¬ 
parently  synonymous  with  protomedicus,  supra  medi¬ 
cos,  dominvs  rtvedicorum,  and  superposilus  medicorwm, 
all  which  expressions  occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.  6. 
We  find  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were 
physicians  to  the  emperor  mentioned  without  the 
addition  of  the  title  archiater.  7.  The  archiatri 
were  divided  into  A.  sancti  palatii,  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  A.  populaces,  who  attended  on 
the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  aU  those  who 
bore  this  title  were  not  “physicians  to  the  prime” 
The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opin¬ 
ion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  those 
who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office  of  A.,  the 
greater  part  certainly  were  physicians  to  the  em- 

eror  as  well ;  but  this  is  only  what  might,  a  priori, 

e  expected,  viz.,  that  those  who  had  attained  the 
highest  rank  in  their  profession  would  be  chosen  to 
attend  upon  the  prince  (just  as  in  England  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  is  ex-officio 
physician  to  the  sovereign). 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca.4  (  Vid .  Theriaca.)  But  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  nad  at  the  same  time  any  sort 
of  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  profession.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  title  is  as  obscure  as  its 
meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  medical  profession  that  we  learn  the 
rank  and  duties  attached  to  it.  In  after  times  (as 
was  stated  above)  the  order  appears  to  have  been 
divided,  and  we  nnd  two  distinct  classes  of  archia¬ 
tri,  viz.,  those  of  the  palace  and  those  of  the  people.4 
The  A.  sancti  palatii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exercised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  thai  might  oc¬ 
cur  among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  and  thei  r  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  also  ;  were  not  obliged  to  lodge  soldiers  or 
others  in  the  provinces ;  could  not  be  put  in  prison, 
&c. ;  for,  though  these  privileges  seem  at  first  to 
have  been  common  to  all  physicians,*  yet  after¬ 
ward  they  were  confined  to  the  A.  of  the  palace 
and  to  those  of  Rome.  When  they  obtained  their 
dismissal  from  attendance  on  the  emperor,  either 
from  old  age  or  any  other  cause,  they  retained  the 
title  ex-archiatri  or  ex-archiabris.7  The  A.  populares 
were  established  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  each 
city  was  to  be  provided  with  five,  seven,  or  ten,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  size.*  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides 
one  for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia.9 
They  were  paid  by  the  government,  and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  attend  their  poor  patients  gra¬ 
tis,  but  were  allowed  to  receive  fees  from  the  rich.10 
The  A.  popularet  were  not  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  provinces,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  themselves.11  The  office  appears  to  have 
been  more  lucrative  than  that  of  A.  s.  pal.,  though 
less  honourable.  In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cassio- 
dorus1*  the  title  “  comes  archicdrorwm,”  “count of  the 

1.  (De  Tier,  ad  Pis.,  c.  1.)— 2.  (De  Civit.  Dei,  iii.,  17.)— 3. 

(xiii.,  Horn,  in  S.  Luc.)— 4.  (Galen,  1.  c. — Erotian.,  Lex  Voc. 
Hippocr.,  in  Praf.) — 5.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  xiii..  tit.  3,  De  Medicis 
et  Professoribus.)— 6.  (Cod.  Just.,  x.,  tit.  52,  s.  6,  Medicos  et 
maxima  Archiatros.) — 7.  (Constantin.,  Cod.  x.,  tit.  52,  le?.  6.) — 
8.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Cod.  Tlieodos.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Cod. 
Theodos.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  9,  s.  I.)— 12.  (Vid.  Meibom., 
Common'  in  Cass.  Forniul.  Arclnatr.,  Helmst.,  1668.) 
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!  archiatri,”  together  with  an  account  of  his  dunes 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  the  arbiter  and 
judge  of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked 
among  the  officers  of  the  Empire  as  a  vicarius  or  dux.1 

ARCH1MTMUS.  (FRMimus.) 

ARCHITECTU'RA.  (Vid.  Amphitheatrum, 
Aqu&  Ductus,  Arcus,  Basilica,  Bath,  House, 
Tempij:,  &c.) 

ARCHITHEO'ROS.  (Vid.  Theoria.) 

ARCHON  ( apxuu ).  The  government  of  Athena 
appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of  changes, 
which  history  records  as  the  lot  of  many  otner 
states.3  It  began  with  monarchy ;  and,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  dynasty  and  aristocracy,  ended  in 
democracy.  (By  dynasty  is  here  meant  that  the 
supreme  power,  though  not  monarchical,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  one  family.)  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con  ¬ 
sidered  as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  first;  for  to  him,  whether  as  a 
real  individual  or  a  representative  of  a  certain 
period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the  different  and 
independent  states  of  Attica  under  one  head.3  The 
last  was  Codrus,  in  acknowledgment  of  whose 
patriotism  in  meeting  death  for  his  country,  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one 
should  succeed  him  with  the  title  of  flaculevc,  or 
king.  It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it 
was  the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolishing 
the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  called  upxovreq,  or  rulers.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor¬ 
tant  point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  tffice 
being  made  vnevbwoc,  or  accountable,4  which,  of 
course,  implies  that  the  nobility  had  some  control 
over  it ;  and  perhaps,  like  the  barons  of  the  feudal 
ages,  they  exercised  the  power  of  deposition. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidse,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the  ar 
"Lonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such.  At  the  end  of  his  ten  years  (B.C, 
G84),  a  much  greater  change  took  place :  the  ar- 
chonship  was  made  annual,  and  its  various  duties 
divided  among  a  college  of  nine,  chosen  by  suffrage 
(xeipoTOvia)  from  the  Eupatridae,  or  Patricians,  and 
no  longer  elected  from  the  Medontidce  exclusively. 
This  arrangement  continued  till  the  timocracy  es¬ 
tablished  by  Solon,  who  made  the  qualification  for 
office  depend  not  on  birth,  but  property,  still  retain¬ 
ing  the  election  by  suffrage,  and,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,  so  far  impairing  the  authority  of  the  archons 
and  other  magistrates  as  to  legalize  an  appeal  from 
them  to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself* 
The  election  by  lot  is  believed  to  have  been  introdu¬ 
ced  by  Cleisthenes  (B.C.  508)  ;*  for  we  find  this  prac¬ 
tice  existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle  ex¬ 
pressly  states  that  Solon  made  no  alteration  in  the 
a'peme,  or  mode  of  election,  but  only  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  office.  If,  however,  there  be  no  interpolation 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliasts,’  we  are  forced  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Solon  ;  but  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  other  ev¬ 
idence  strongly  incline  us  to  some  such  supposition, 
or,  rather,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last 
change  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Aristei- 
des,8  who,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  (B.C.  479), 

1.  (Vid.  Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.) — 2.  (Vicxi 
Seienza  Nuova.— Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  627. — Arnold,  Thucyd., 
Append.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.) — 4.  (Paus.,  ii.,  5,  t)  10. — De 
mosth.,  Neser.,  1370. — Aristot..  Polit...  ii.,  9. — Bockh,  Pub.  Econ 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  27,  transl.)— 5.  CO  era  rate:  apyajf  frn£e  k/jIvciv 
bpoiwg  Kai  ntpi  tKtivwv ,  ch  to  SiKaar/jptov,  tipltnis  ecuiKet 
Plutarch,  Solon.,  18.) — 6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  c.  109.) — 7.  (Demosth 
Timocr..  p.  747.) — 8.  (VpdC'it  ArjeSiapa  Koivijv  elvai  rr)r  ro\tf 
tinv ,  Kai  rave:  apxpvra S  f's  AOnvaiwv  ntivruv  AocitrOai ■  Plu 
tarch,  Anst.i 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi¬ 
zens,  that  is.  to  the  Thetes  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solon’s  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  con¬ 
formity  with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  from 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  ( oc  nevTaKocnopedip- 
voi *). 

Still,  after  the  removal  of  the  old  restrictions, 
seme  security  was  left  to  ensure  respectability;  for, 
previously  to  an  archon  entering  on  office,  he  un¬ 
tie /went  an  examination,  called  the  dvtk/Ma/f,2  as  to 
his  being  a  legitimate  and  a  good  citizen,  a  good 
son,  and  qualified  in  point  of  property:  el  exEl  ™ 
ri/iTifia ;  was  the  question  put.  Now  there  are3 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex¬ 
amination  continued  even  after  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
teides  ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right  in 
question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  promiscuous¬ 
ly,  but  only  to  suen  as  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  it  is  admitted 
that  this  latter  limitation  soon  became  obsolete ;  for 
we  read  in  Lysias4  that  a  needy  old  man,  so  poor 
as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  disqualified 
from  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but  only  by 
bodily  infirmity;  freedom  from  all  such  defects  be¬ 
ing  required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after  pass¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  avun piaig,  each  of  the  archons,  in 
common  with  other  magistrates,  was  liable  to  be 
deposed,  on  complaint  of  misionduct  made  before 
the  people,  at  the  first  regular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  enixetpoTOvla, 
as  it  was  called,  took  place ;  and  we  read5  that,  in 
one  case,  the  whole  college  of  archons  was  deprived 
of  office  ( unexeipoTovr/djj )  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
one  of  their  body :  they  were,  however,  reinstated, 
on  promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  future.  (  Vid. 
Archairesiai.) 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian  histo¬ 
ry.  we  learn  from  Strabo6  that  even  in  his  day 
(usXP1  w)  the  Romans  allowed  the  freedom  of 
Athens ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athenians 
would  fondly  cling  to  a  name  and  office  associated 
with  some  of  their  most  cherished  remembrances. 
That  the  archonship,  however,  though  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  was  merely  honorary,  -we  might  expect 
from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at  Rome;  and, 
indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  sometimes  filled  by 
strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch.  Such,  more¬ 
over,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of  the  assem¬ 
bly  and  courts  of  justice  established  by  Solon,7 
that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons  had  lost  the 
great  political  powrer  which  they  at  one  time  pos¬ 
sessed,8  and  that,  too,  after  the  division  of  their 
functions  among  nine.  They  became,  in  fact,  not, 
as  of  old,  directors  of  the  government,  but  merely 
municipal  magistrates,  exercising  functions  and 
bearing  titles  which  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  archon  were  shared  by  a  college  of  nine. 
The  first,  or  president  of  this  body,  was  called  up- 
X<jv  by  way  of  pre-eminence  ;  or  apxuv  enuw/uog, 
from  the  year  being  distinguished  by  and  registered 
in  his  name.  The  second  was  styled  upxw  (3ao- 
i?.evg,  or  the  king  archon  ;  the  third,  nolepapxog,  or 
eammander-in-chief ;  the  remaining  six,  fteopcPercu, 
or  legislators.  As  regards  the  duties  of  the  archons, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  what  belong¬ 
ed  to  them  individually  and  what  collectively.9  It 
seems,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  "of  the 


1.  (Plut.,  Arist.,  ad  init.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  96. — Di¬ 
nar.,  c.  Arist og.,  p.  107 ;  rows  ivvta  apxovras  avanpivtTt  d 
yovias  tv  iroiovaiv.  Demosth.,  Eubul.,  1320.) — 3.  (Schomann, 
De  Comit.  Ath.,  296,  transl. —  Bdckh,  ii.,  277.) — 4.  (lirep  tuv 
’A ivvarov,  p.  169.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1330. — Pollux, 
riii.,  95. — Harpocr.  in  K vola  fKic\r)oia.) — 6.  (ix  ,  c.  1.) — 7.  (Pint, 
ai  vita.V — 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  126.) — 9.  (Schomann,  174,  tranal.) 


judicial  functions  of  the  ancient  kings  devolved 
upon  the  apx^v  knuvvpog,  who  was  also  constituted 
a  sort  of  state  protector  of  those  who  were  unable 
to  defend  themselves.1  Thus  he  was  to  superintend 
orphans,  heiresses,  families  losing  their  representa¬ 
tives  ( ohoi  oi  i^e(>r,fiovfievoi),  widows  left  pregnant, 
and  to  see  that  they  were  not  wronged  in  any  way. 
Should  any  one  do  so,  he  was  empowered  to  inflict 
a  fine  of  a  certain  amount,  or  to  bring  the  par  ties  tc 
trial.  Heiresses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  and  » 
his  peculiar  care ;  for  we  read2  that  he  could  com 

el  the  next  of  kin  either  to  marry  a  poor  heiress 

imself,  even  though  she  were  of  a  lower  clasr  or 
to  portion  her  in  marriage  to  another.  Again,  we 
find3  that,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inheritance 
or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  summoned  the 
party  in  possession  before  the  archon  eponymus, 
who  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  trying  the  suit.  We  must,  however,  bear 
in  mind  that  this  authority  was  only  exercised  in 
cases  where  the  parties  were  citizens,  the  pole- 
march  having  corresponding  duties  when  the  heir¬ 
ess  was  an  alien.  It  must  also  be  understood  that, 
except  in  very  few  cases,  the  archons  did  not  decide 
themselves,  but  merely  brought  the  causes  into 
court,  and  cast  lots  for  the  dicasts  who  were  to  try 
the  issue.4  Another  duty  of  the  archons  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  eloayyehiai,  or  informations  against  individu¬ 
als  who  had  wronged  heiresses,  children  who  had 
maltreated  their  parents,  guardians  who  had  neg¬ 
lected  or  defrauded  their  wards.5  Informations  of 
another  kind,  the  Ivdeit-cg  and  <pu.au;,  were  also  laid 
before  the  eponymus,  though  Demosthenes  assigned 
the  former  to  the  thesmothetae.  The  last  office  of 
the  archon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a  sacred 
character;  we  allude  to  his  superintendence  of  the 
greater  Dionysia  and  the  Thargelia,  the  latter  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  functions  of  the  dpx wv  /3aailevg  were  almoet 
all  connected  with  religion :  his  distinguishing  title 
shows  that  he  was  considered  a  representative  nf 
the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of  high-priest,  as  the 
Rex  Sacrijiculus  was  at  Rome.  Thus  he  presided 
at  the  Lenaean,  or  older  Dionysia;  superintended  the 
mysteries  and  the  games  called  lap.na6ri<f>opla<,  and 
had  to  offer  up  sacrifices  and  prayers  in  the  Eleu- 
sinium,  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in¬ 
dictments  for  impiety,  and  controversies  about  the 
priesthood,  were  laid  before  him;  and,  in  cases  of 
murder,  he  brought  the  trial  into  the  court  of  the  arei- 
opagus,  and  voted  with  its  members.  His  wife,  also, 
who  was  called  fiaatluaaa,  had  to  offer  certain  sac 
rifices,  and  therefore  it  was  required  that  she  should 
be  a  citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  blemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  was  called  tj  tov  /?ao- 
iXeug  oroa .* 

The  polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de¬ 
notes,  the  commander-in-chief;7  and  we  find  him 
discharging  military  duties  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  oTpaTpyol : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command 
of  the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  ma¬ 
gistrate,  appointed  by  lot,  being  invested  with  such 
important  functions ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  that 
his  duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a 
great  measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  re¬ 
sembled  in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at 
Rome.  In  fact,  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  in  hi- 

1.  (Demosth.,  Macar.,  Ndpos,  p.  1076. — Pollux,  viii  ,  89.) — 2 

(Demosth.,  Macar.,  p.  1052.) — 3.  (Id.,  p.  1055. — Polluv,  Onom.. 

viii.,  52.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  2,  p.  1136.) — 5.  (KiIkiooh 
hnK\r)pov ,  yoveuiv,  iptpavwv.  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  48,  49. — De 

mostb.,  Timocr.,  707. — Schomann,  174.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  I.acr, 

940. — Androt.,  601. — Nesra,  1370. — Lysias,  And.,  103,  where  the 

duties  are  enumerated. — Elinsley  ad  Aristoph.,  Ach  am .  1 143,  s. 

scholia. — Clinton,  F.  H.,  468,  4. — Harpocr.  in  ’Et  ipd'vrfc  tut 

pvcrrn  daiv  Plato.  Eiuhv.  et  Theiet.,  ad  fin. — Pollux.  <  inonu 

viii.,  90.) — 7.  (Herod.,  vi..  109,  111. — Pollux,  Onom..  viii.,  91.1 
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"  Constitution  of  Athens,”  that  the  polemarch  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  foreigners  as  the  archon  to 
citizens1  Tnus,  all  actions  affecting  aliens,  the 
isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought  before  him  pre¬ 
viously  to  trial ;  as,  for  instance,  the  6iki]  dnpoa- 
■taoLov  against  a  foreigner  for  living  in  Athens  with¬ 
out  a  patron  ;  so  was  also  the  dUy  unoaraatuv 
against  a  slave  who  failed  in  his  duty  to  the  master 
who  had  freed  him.  Moreover,  it  was  the  pole- 
march’s  duty  to  offer  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  Artemis, 
in  commemoration  of  the  vow  made  by  Callimachus 
at  Marathon,  and  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  fell  in  war.  These  three  ar- 
chons,  the  knuvvpog,  (iaailevg,  and  no'Atpapxog,  were 
each  allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  thesmothetae  were  extensively  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators,8  because,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make 
laws,  or  dco/uoi,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though,  in  reality,  they  only  declared  and  explained 
them.  They  were  required  to  review,  every  year, 
the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they  might  detect  any 
inconsistencies  or  superfluities,  and  discover  wheth¬ 
er  any  laws  which  were  abrogated  were  in  the  public 
records  among  the  rest.3  Their  report  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people,  who  referred  the  necessary  alter¬ 
ations  to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  called  vocoder  a c. 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetae 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.4  They 
did  not  try  them  themselves,  but  seem  to  have  con¬ 
stituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury,  or  inquest.  Thus  they 
received  hdriZcig  against  parties  who  had  not  paid 
their  fines,  or  owed  any  money  to  the  state,  and  knay- 
yeXiai  against  orators  guilty  of  actions  which  dis- 
ualified  them  from  addressing  the  people ;  and  in 
efault  of  bringing  the  former  parties  to  trial,  they 
lost  their  right  of  going  up  to  the  areiopagus  at  the 
*nd  of  their  year  of  office.*  Again,  indictments  for 
personal  injuries  (vbpewg  ypatyai)  were  laid  before 
them,  as  well  as  informations  against  olive  growers, 
for  rooting  up  more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each 
proprietor  by  law.*  So,  too,  were  the  indictments 
for  bribing  the  Helisea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  at  Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  clubs  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  re¬ 
tained  advocates  ( ovvr/yopoi )  who  took  bribes  either 
in  public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
refer  informations  (doayyeA'iai)  to  the  people ;  and 
where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the  sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their  duty 
to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of  justice  for 
confirmation  or  revision. 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  avjiboAa,  or  agreements  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens.7 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  archons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re¬ 
turned  to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin¬ 
tended  the  kmxeipoTovia  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  prytany,8  and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the 

1.  (Demosth.,  Lacr.,  940. —  Arist.  ap.  Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Pole- 
march. — Pollux,  viii.,  Q  92,  93.) — 2.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.,  p  17.) — 3  '-Esch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  59.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
viii.,  87,  88.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  Mid.,  529,  530. — Maear.,  1075. — 
Timocr.,  707. — BOckh,  vol.  i.,  p.  59  ;  ii.,  p.  72,  trai.sl. — ASschin., 
Titnarch.,  p.  5.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  1137. — Neaera, 
1351,  1363,  1368. — Timocr.,  720, — Pollux,  viii.,  88. — Schumann, 
271— B6ckh,  i„  259,  317.)— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom..  \ i-i.,  87.— Ilar- 
poer., s.  v.  KaTax^PO^'ivia. — Schomann,  224. — Demos* b  ,  Arist., 
630.1—8  (fxrflctr.oiTi  ft  Joxs?  KaXtiK  np'xnv.) 
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people  deposed,  if  an  action  or  indictment  weie  the 
consequence  of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the 
dicasts  or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  thr 
annual  election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military 
officers. 

In  concluding  this  enumeration  of  the  duties  of 
the  archons,  we  may  remark  that  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words  upx*f 
and  upxovTcg  :  the  fact  is,  that  hi  the  Attic  oratoi  t 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  scrae times  referring  to 
the  archons  peculiarly  so  called,  v.d  sometimes  to 
any  other  magistracy.  Thus,  in  Isaeus,1  we  might, 
on  a  cursory  perusal,  infer,  tha  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  6ocng,i  the  archon  took  the 
original  will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be 
present  at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to 
it.  A  more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  sig 
tuv  upxovruv  is  meant  one  of  the  darwopoi,  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (upxv)  as  well  as  the  nine  ar¬ 
chons. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  archons.3  The  greatest  of  the  for¬ 
mer  was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchies;  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle ;  and  if  any  one 
struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or  the 
archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he  be¬ 
came  aripog,  or  infamous  in  the  fullest  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  The  archons,  at  the 
close  of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among 
the  members  of  the  areiopagus.  (  Vid.  Areiopagus.) 
The  principal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  archons 
and  their  duties  is  Julius  Pollux,  in  a  work  called 
’OvopaoriKov  :  he  was  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
A.D.  190,  to  whom  he  inscribed  his  work,  and  is 
generally  believed  to  have  borrowed  his  informatics 
from  a  lost  treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  “Constitution 
of  Athens.”  It  is,  however,  necessary  tc  ronsul, 
the  Attic  orators,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  reio-en- 
ces  which  are  given  in  the  course  of  this  article. 
Among  the  modem  writers,  Bockh  and  Schumann 
are  occasionally  useful,  though  they  give  no  regular 
account  of  the  archonship. 

ARCHO'NES  (apxuvyg)-  The  taxes  at  Athens 
were  let  out  to  contractors,  and  were  frequently 
farmed  by  a  company  under  the  direction  of  an 
apxuvyg,  or  chief  farmer,  who  was  the  person 
responsible  to  the  state.4 

ARCIFIN'IUS  AGER.  (Vid.  Agrimensores.X 

*ARKTION  and  AIIKEION  ( upKnov  and  up~ 
keiov).  There  is  great  confusion  of  names  and 
uncertainty  in  respect  to  these  plants.  Alston  re¬ 
marks  that  Dioscorides’  description  of  the  apKEiov 
agrees  better  with  the  character  of  the  Arctium 
Lappa ,  or  Burdock,  than  his  description  of  the 
apuTLov.  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  the  former 
to  be  the  Arctium  Lappa,  and  suggests  that  the  latter 
may  be  the  Verbascum  ferrugineum.* 

♦ARKTOS  ( upurog ).  I.  The  common  Beat ,  or 
Ursus  Arclos,  L.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  could 
scarcely  be  acquainted  with  the  U.  maritimus.  The 
upicrog  of  Aristotle  is  the  ordinary  Brown  Bear,  and 
the  habits  of  the  animal  are  well  described  by  him : 
“  The  bear,”  observes  this  writer,  “  is  an  omnivor¬ 
ous  animal,  and,  by  the  suppleness  of  its  bodv. 
climbs  trees,  and  eats  the  fruits,  and  also  legume*-. 
It  also  devours  honey,  having  first  broken  up  the 
hives ;  crabs,  too,  and  ants  it  eats,  and  also  preys 
upon  flesh.”  Aristotle  then  describes  how  the  ani¬ 
mal  attacks  the  stag,  the  boar,  and  even  the  bull.* — 

1.  (De  Cleonymi  Ha: red.) — 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v. — Issus,  iripi 
xXijotor.) — 3.  (Bockh,  ii.,  322. — Demosth.,  I.ep.,  462,  464.  465.— 
Mid.,  524. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  86.) — 4.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  p 
65. — Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Ath..  vol.  ii.,  p.  26.  28.  53.) — 5.  (Dr 
oscor.,  iv.,  104,  105. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Anstot.,  U 
I  A.,  viii.,  5. — Penny  Ojclop.,  vol  iv.,  p.  84.) 
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II.  A  crustaceous  fish,  described  by  Aristotle. 
Most  probably  the  Cancer  Ardus ,  or  Broad  Lobster 
of  Pennant.1 

ARCUS  (also  fornix 2 *  and  ica/iupa),  an  arch  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  head  of  an  aperture,  or  carried 
from  one  side  of  a  wall  to  anotner,  and  serving  as 
the  roof  or  ceiling  to  the  space  below.  An  arch  is 
formed  of  a  series  of  wedge-like  stones  or  of  bricks, 
supporting  each  other,  and  all  bound  firmly  together 
by  the  pressure  of  the  centre  one  upon  them,  which 
latter  is  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  key¬ 
stone. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined,  and 
as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other¬ 
wise  a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it  The 
use  of  both  arches  and  vaults  appears,  however,  to 
have  existed  in  Greece  previously  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  though  not  to  have  been  in  general  prac¬ 
tice.5  But  the  constructive  principle  by  which  an 
arch  is  made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid 
resistance  against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumfer¬ 
ence,  was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining :  the  chamber 
buiP  at  Orchomenus  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pausanias,4  and  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Mycenae.8  Both  these  works  are  constructed 
under  ground,  and  each  of  them  consists  of  a  circu¬ 
lar  chamber  formed  by  regular  courses  of  stones 
laid  horizontally  over  each  other,  each  course  pro¬ 
jecting  towards  the  interior,  and  beyond  the  one 
below  it,  till  they  meet  in  an  apex  over  the  centre, 
which  was  capped  by  a  large  stone,  and  thus  re¬ 
sembled  the  inside  of  a  dome.  Each  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  courses  of  stones  formed  a  perfect  circle,  or 
twa  semicircular  arches  joined  together,  as  the 
subjoined  plan  of  one  of  these  courses  will  render 
evident. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of  each 
stone  is  bevelled  off  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  the 
apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular¬ 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the  sec¬ 
tional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  length.  In¬ 
deed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed  upon 
any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pressure  of 
earth  all  round  them  would  have  caused  them  to 
collapse.  The  method  cf  construction  here  de¬ 
scribed  was  communicated  to  the  writer  of  the 

{tresent  article  by  the  late  Sir  William  Gell.  Thus 
t  seems  that  the  Greeks  did  understand  the  con¬ 
structive  principle  upon  which  arches  are  formed, 


1  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  15;  viii.,7.) — 2.  (Virg-.,  jEn.,  vi.,  631. 

— Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  7.)"3.  (Mitford,  Principles  of  Design  in  Ar- 

ehitecture  ) — 4.  (ii  38.' — 5  l Paus.,  ii  ,  16.) 


even  in  the  earliest  times ;  although  it  did  not  occu. 
to  them  to  divide  the  circle  by  a  diameter,  and  set 
the  half  of  it  upright  to  bear  a  superin  cumlent 
weight.  But  they  made  use  of  a  contrivance,  even 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  all  the  advantages  of  our  archway  in  making 
corridors,  or  hollow  galleries,  and  which,  m  appear¬ 
ance,  resembled  the  pointed  arch,  such  as  is  now 
termed  Gothic.  This  was  effected  by  cutting  away 
the  superincumbent  stones  in  the  manner  already 
described,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  horizon. 
The  mode  of  construction  and  appearance  of  the 
arches  are  represented  in  the  annexed  drawing  of  the 
walls  of  Tiryns,  copied  from  Sir  William  Cell’s 
Argolis.  The  gate  of  Signia  (Segni)  in  Lati'ua 
exhibits  a  similar  example. 


Of  the  different  forms  and  curves  cf  arches  now 
in  use,  the  only  one  adopted  by  the  Romans  was 
the  semicircle ;  and  the  use  of  this  constitutes  one 
leading  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  ar¬ 
chitecture,  for  by  its  application  the  Romans  were 
enabled  to  execute  works  of  far  bolder  construction 
than  those  of  the  Greeks  :  to  erect  bridges  and 
aquaeducts,  and  the  most  durable  and  massive  struc¬ 
tures  of  brick.  *(On  the  antiquity  of  the  Arch 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks :  “  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
some  of  the  chambers  in  the  pavilion  of  Remeses 
III.,  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  stone, 
since  the  devices  on  the  upper  part  of  their  walls 
show  that  the  fallen  roofs  had  this  form.  At  Sag- 
gara,  a  stone  arch  still  exists  of  the  time  of  the 
second  Psammiticus,  and,  consequently,  erected  600 
years  before  our  era;  nor  can  any  one,  who  sees  the 
style  of  its  construction,  for  one  moment  doubt  that 
the  Egyptians  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  e~ec- 
tion  of  stone  vaults.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
small  quantity  of  wood  in  Egypt,  and  the  consequent 
expense  of  this  kind  of  roofing,  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  It  was  evidently  used  in  their  tombs 
as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1540  B.C. ;  and,  judg¬ 
ing  from  some  of  the  drawings  at  Beni  Hassan,  it 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Osirtasen,  whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Joseph.” — Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.,  p.  116,  117,  1st  series.) 

ARCUS  TRIUMPHALIS  (a  triumphal  arch), 
an  entire  structure,  forming  a  passage-way,  and 
erected  in  honour  of  an  individual,  or  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  a  conquest.  Triumphal  arches  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  Realities, 
consisted  of  a  single  archway,  or  a  central  one  foi 
carriages,  and  turn  smaller  ones  on  '•ach  side  foi 
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fcot-passengers,  wtucn  sometimes  have  side  com¬ 
munications  with  the  centre.  Those  actually  made 
use  of  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumphal  entry  and  pro¬ 
cession  were  merely  temporary  and  hastily  erected, 
and,  having  served  their  purpose,  were  taken  down 
again,  and  sometimes  replaced  by  others  of  more 
durable  materials. 

Surtinius  is  the  first  upon  record  who  erected 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  built  an  arch  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  B.C.  19G,  and  another  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  each  of  which  was  surmounted 
by  gilt  statues.1  Six  years  afterward,  Scipio  Afri¬ 
cans  built  another  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  on 
which  he  placed  seven  gilt  statues  and  two  figures 
of  horses;3  and  in  B.C.  121,  Fabius  Maximus  built 
a  fourth  in  the  Via  Sacra,  which  is  called  by  Cicero3 
the  Fornix  Fabianus.  None  of  these  remain,  the 
Arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  being  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  among  those  still  standing. 

There  are  twenty-one  arches  recorded  by  different 
writers  as  having  been  erected  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
five  of  which  now  remain:  1.  Arcus  Drnsi,  which 
was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Claudius  Drusus  on 
the  Appian  Way.4  2.  Arcus  TUi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  was  erected  to  the  honour  of  Titus, 
after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  finished  till  after  his  death;  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  Divus,  and  he  is  also 
represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  represent  the 
spoils  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  carried  in 
triumphal  procession.  This  arch  has  only  a  single 
opening,  with  two  columns  of  the  Roman  or  Com¬ 
posite  order  on  each  side  of  it.  3.  Arcus  Septimii 
Seven,  which  was  erected  by  the  senate  (A.D.  207) 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  honour  of  that  em¬ 
peror  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  on 
account  ol  his  conquest  of  the  Parthians  and  Ara¬ 
bians.  4.  Arcus  GaUieni,  erected  to  the  honour  of 
Gallienus  by  a  private  individual,  M.  Aurelius 
Victor.  5.  Arcus  Constantini,  which  is  larger  and 
more  profusely  ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
It  has  three  arches  in  each  front,  with  columns  sim¬ 
ilarly  disposed.  and  statues  on  the  entablatures  over 
them,  which,  with  the  other  sculptured  ornaments, 
originally  decorated  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

ARCUS  (Pi.bg,  roSjov),  the  bow  used  for  shooting 
arrows.  The  bow  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all 
weapons,  and  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
general  rse  ■>/»:  the  globe,  both  among  civilized 
and  ba.Wrous  nations.  Hence  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ascribed  to  it  a  mythical  origin,  some  say¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  invention  of  Apollo,  who  taught 
the  use  of  it  to  the  Cretans,*  and  others  attributing 
the  discovery  either  to  Scythes  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
or  to  Perses  the  son  of  Perseus.*  These  several 
fables  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  very  superior 
skill  and  celebrity  of  the  Cretans,  the  Scythians, 
and  the  Persians  in  archery.  The  use  of  the  bow 
is,  however,  characteristic' of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  In  the  Roman  armies  it  was  scarcely  ever 
employed  except  by  auxiliaries ;  and  these  auxili¬ 
aries,  called  sagitlarii,  were  chiefly  Cretans  and 
Arabians.7 

Likewise  in  the  Grecian  armies,  archers  acted 
only  a  subordinate  though  important  part.  Their 
position  was  in  the  rea";  and,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  heavy-armed  sol¬ 
diers,  who  occupied  the  front  ranks,  their  skill  was 
rendered  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  Thus  Homer8  gives  a  long  list  of  names 
in  the'  Trojan  army  of  men  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  accomplished 


1.  (Liv.,  xxiiii.,  27  ) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  3.) — 3.  (in  Verr.,  i., 
.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  i.) — 5.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  74.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H. 
PC,  vii.,  56.) — 7.  (I.iv.,  xxxvii.,  40  ;  xlii.,  35. — Compare  Xen., 
An&b.,  i.,  2,  ^  9 :  Kpfjrc;  To(Arai. — Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  i.,  8,  t)  8 : 
“  the  Cretan,  leader  of  the  archers  ”  Ecououiruc. 
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this  object  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  asnpi« 
shield  of  his  brother  Ajax. 

Among  the  Scythians  and  Asiatics,  arche*y  was 
universally  practised,  and  became  the  principal 
method  of  attack.  In  the  description  given  by  He¬ 
rodotus1  of  the  accoutremei  ts  of  the  numerous  and 
vast  nations  which  composed  the  army  of  Xttxes, 
we  observe  that  not  only  Arabians,  Medes,  Parthi- 
ans,  Scythians,  and  Persians,  but  nearly  all  the  othei 
troops  without  exception,  used  the  bow,  although 
there  were  differences  characteristic  of  thd  several 
countries  in  respect  to  its  size,  its  form,  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  was  made.  Thus  the  Indiana 
and  some  others  had  bows,  as  well  as  arrows,  made 
of  a  cane  (aaTiapog),  which  was  perhaps  the  bamboo. 

Herodotus  also  alludes  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
Scythian  bow.  Various  authorities  conspire  to  show 
that  it  corresponded  with  the  upper  of  the  twm  fig¬ 
ures  here  exhibited,  which  is  taken  from  one  of  Sit 


W.  Hamilton’s  fictile  vases.  It  shows  the  Scythian 
or  Parthian  bow  unstrung,  and  agrees  with  the  form 
of  that  now  used  by  the  Tartars,  the  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  ancient  Scythae.  In  conformity 
with  this  delineation,  an  unlettered  rustic,  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Theseus  (0HCEYC),  says  that  the 
third  letter  was  like  a  Scythian  bow.2 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  bow,  .he  usual  foira 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  fig¬ 
ures,  has  a  double  curvature,  consisting  of  two  cii  • 
cular  portions  united  by  the  handle.  The  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  use  of  bows  of  this  kind  are  described  by 
Homer3  in  the  following  manner:  Pandarus,  the 
Lycian  archer,  having  obtained  the  long  horns  of  a 
species  of  wild  goat,  had  them  smoothed  and  polish¬ 
ed  by  a  bowman  (Kepaot-oog  tektuv),  fitted  to  one 
another  at  the  base,  and  fastened  together  by  means 
of  a  ring  of  gold  ( xpvoti)  Kopuvy).  Preparing  to 
shoot,  he  lowers  his  body  (ttotl  ya'iy  ayK/uvag.  Com- 

Eare  the  next  woodcut).  His  companions  cover 
im  with  their  shields.  Having  fitted  the  arrowT,  he 
draws  the  string  towards  his  breast  ^vevpr/v  pa& 
nsT-aoev).  The  bow  (fitog,  as  opposed  to  vevpy) 
twangs,  the  string  resounds,  and  the  art  jw  flies  tc 
reach  its  mark.  We  see  this  action  exhibited  in 
the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to  the 


group  of  the  JEgina  marbles,  and  perhaps  i  early  as 


1.  (vii.,  61-80.) — 2.  (Ap.  Athen.,  x.,  p.  454,  d. — Conipan 
Theocr.,  xiii.,  56,  and  Schol.  in  loc. —  Lycophr.,  914. — Amro 
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old  as  ihe  age  of  Homer  himself.1  The  bow,  placed  | 
in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably  of  bronze, 
and  has  been  lost. 

It  is  evident  that  a  bow,  made  and  handled  in  the 
manner  here  described,  could  not  be  longer  than 
three  or  four  feet,  and  must  have  been  far  less  pow¬ 
erful  than  the  Scythian  bow.  On  account  of  the 
material,  it  is  often  called  by  the  classical  authors 
t  ho^n  (nepag,3  cornu3). 

This  difference  of  size  and  form  caused  a  differ- 
»nc i  also  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  bow.  The 
Ciaek,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  drew  his  right 
hand  with  the  string  towards  his  breast,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  iEginetan  statue,  in  Homer’s  account 
of  Pandarus,  and  in  Virgil’s  description4  of  Camilla; 
the  Scythian,  on  the  contrary,  advancing  boldly  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy,  and  often  on  horseback,  obliged 
by  the  length  of  his  bow,  which  he  held  vertically, 
to  avoid  stooping  and  to  elevate  his  left  hand,  drew 
the  other  up  to  his  right  ear,  as  is  practised  by  our 
archers  in  the  present  day.5  The  Oriental  arrow 
was  long  and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  bow*,6  and 
was  sent,  as  Procopius  observes,  with  such  force 
that  no  shield  or  thorax  could  resist  it. 

The  bow  was  sometimes  adorned  with  gold 
(whence  aureus  arcus’).  The  golden  ring,  or  han¬ 
dle,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Apollo  is  called 
by  Homer  “  the  god  of  the  silver  bow”  (dpyvporo^or). 

The  bowstring  was  twisted,  and  was  made  either 
of  thongs  of  leather  ( vevpa  ftoeia*),  of  horse-hair 
(iTmeia  rpixuaig9),  or  of  the  hide,  or  perhaps  the  in¬ 
testines,  of  the  horse  ( nervus  equinus10). 

When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case  (rof- 
oOrjKi j,  yupvrog,  Corytus),  which  was  made  of  leather 
( scorteum ll),  and  sometimes  ornamented  (QaeLvog1*). 
The  bowcase  is  often  repeated  and  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolis.  Thus 
encased,  the  bow  was  either  hung  upon  a  peg13  or 
carried  on  the  shoulders.14 

Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  the  use 
of  the  bow  is  attributed  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Cupid,  and 
Hercules  ;  and  they  are  often  represented  armed 
with  it  in  ancient  works  of  art.  (  Vid .  Sagitta.) 

ARDA'LION  (apdaXiov  or  apStiviov),  also  called 
iarpanov  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
was  a  vessel  of  water,  which  stood  before  the  door 
of  a  house  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  been  with  the  corpse  might  pu¬ 
rify  themselves  by  sprinkling  the  water  on  their  per¬ 
sons.15 

♦ARD'EA  (epudiog),  the  Heron.  Aristotle16  de¬ 
scribes  three  species :  1.  The  kpudtbg  ui'Xlog,  the 
Ardea  cinerea  crislata,  L.,  or  common  Heron.  2. 
The  Aevsog,  the  Ardea  alba,  or  Great  Egret.  3.  The 
ucsrepiag,  the  Ardea.  stellaris,  or  European  Bittern. 
This  last  is  remarkable  for  flying  very  high,  and 
hence  its  name  (aarepiag.  stellaris),  as  if  it  flew  up 
to  the  veiy  stars.  Its  attitude  also,  when  at  rest,  is 
very  singular,  the  beak  being  raised  up  to  the  heav¬ 
ens.17  Virgil’s  description  of  the  soaring  flight  of 
this  bird  is  admirably  true  to  nature : 

“  Nolasque  paludes 

Deserit,  atque  altam  supra  volat  ardea  nubem ,”1S 
There  is  a  small  species  of  heron  which  Gesner 
supposes  may  have  been  the  el atyig  of  Oppian. 
Some  late  authors,  however,  would  rather  refer  the 
l?,a< pig  to  the  Coot,  or  Fulica  atra,  L.19 

A'REA  (uilw g  or  dluii),  the  threshing-floor,  was 
a  raised  place  in  the  field,  open  on  all  sides  to  the 

i.  (Compare  Virg.,  JE  i.,  xi.,  858-862.) — 2.  (Anacreon,  iii. — 

Horn  ,  Od.,  xxi.,  395.) — 3.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  xi.,  859.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5. 

(Eustath.  in  II.,  iv.,  p.  452. — Procop.,  Bell.  Pers.,  1.) — 6.  (See 
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wind.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  j  lake  tills  flooi 
hard;  it  was  sometimes  paved  with  flint  stones,1  bul 
more  usually  covered  with  clay  and  smoothed  with 
a  great  roller.2  It  was  also  customary  to  cover  it 
with  lees  of  oil,  which  prevented  insects  injuring  it, 
or  grass  growing  upon  it.3  The  grains  of  the  ccrn 
were  beaten  out  by  the  hoofs  of  cattle  treading  upon 
it,  or  by  flails  (Justes 4). 

AREIOP'AGUS  '6  ’ Apeiog  iruyog,  or  1  ill  of  Ares), 
at  Athens,  was  a  rocky  eminence,  lying  to  the  west 
of,  and  not  far  from,  the  Acropolis.  To  account  for 
the  name,  various  stories  were  told.  Thus,  some 
said  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  Amazons,  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped  there  when 
they  attacked  Athens ;  others  again,  as  ^Eschylus, 
from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  to  that  god ;  while 
the  more  received  opinion  connected  the  name  with 
the  legend  of  Ares  having  been  brought  to  trial  there 
by  Poseidon,  for  the  murder  of  his  son  Halirrho- 
hius.5  To  none,  however,  of  these  legends  did  the 
place  owe  its  fame,  but  rather  to  the  council  ('H  ev 
’A peiip  Tcdycp  j3ovlr))  which  held  its  sittings  there, 
and  was  sometimes  called  'H  avu  f3ovhr/,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  which  sa: 
in  the  Cerameicus  within  the  city.  That  it  was  a 
body  of  very  remote  antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal 
tribunal,  was  evidently  believed  by  the  Athenians 
themselves.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
express  assertions  of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  of 
Orestes  having  been  tried  before  the  council  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother :  a  trial  which  took  place  be¬ 
fore  Athena,  and  which  iEschylus  represents  as  the 
origin  of  the  court  itself.  Again,  wre  find  that,  even 
before  the  first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  740)  began,  the 
Messenian  king  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute 
to  the  Argive  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Arei- 
opagus;*  a  proof  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
body,  but  also  that  it  had  already  obtained  consid¬ 
erable  reputation  for  equity  in  its  decisions ;  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  it  must  have  taken  some  time  to  estab¬ 
lish. 

There  is  sufficient  proof,  then,  that  the  Arciopa- 
gus  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution  and 
sphere  of  duty  that  he  might  almost  be  called  its 
founder.  What  that  original  constitution  was  must 
in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  aristocratical, 
the  members  being  taken,  like  the  Ephetas,  from  the 
noble  patrician  families  ( upicrivdr/v ).  We  may  re¬ 
mark  that,  after  the  time  of  Solon  the  Ephetae,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  sat  collectively  in  four  different 
courts,  and  were  charged  with  the  hearing  of  such 
cases  of  accidental  or  justifiable  homicide  as  admit¬ 
ted  of  or  required  expiation  before  the  accused  could 
resume  the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost :  a 
resumption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  banishment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was  re¬ 
quired  or  given.7 *  Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  ad¬ 
ministered  justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and 
the  Areiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  deci¬ 
ded  in  all  cases  of  murder,  whether  wilful  or  acci¬ 
dental.  In  support  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  separation  of  functions  was  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Arei¬ 
opagus  no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the 
Ephetae  remained  so,  and,  as  such,  were  competent 
to  administer  the  rites  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there¬ 
fore  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.  On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connexion  insisted 

1.  (Colum.,  i.,  6.) — 2.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  178.) — 3.  (Cato,  De 
Re  Rust.,  91,  129.)— 4.  (Colum.,  ii.,  21  .)— 5.  (Demosth.,  Arie, 
p.  642. — ASschyl.,  Eumen.,  659.) — 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  5,  1. — Thirl 
wall,  Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  345.) — 7.  (Muller,  Eumen.,  64.— 
Pollux,  Onom.,  riii.,  125.) 
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od  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plutarch  (Solon),  in  a  quotation  from  the  laws 
of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legislator 
the  Areiopagbes  and  Ephetae  were  in  some  cases 
distinct. 

It  has  beeD  observed,  in  the  article  Archon,  that 
the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in  the 
constitution  of  Athens  was  to  make  the  qualification 
for  office  depend,  not  on  birth,  but  property ;  also 
that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons,  al¬ 
ter  an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
“  went  up”  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  members 
of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct.1 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be  aris- 
to  .ratic  in  constitution ;  but,  as  we  learn  from  Attic 
waters,  continued  so  in  spirit.  In  fact,  Solon  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the  senate 
and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the  democ¬ 
racy  ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  “  the  state, 
riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less  tossed 
by  storms.”  Nay,  even  after  the  archons  were  no 
longer  elected  by  suffrage,  but  by  lot,  and  the  office 
was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the  Athenian 
citizens,  the  “upper  council”  still  retained  its  former 
tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Isocrates,* 
that  no  one  was  so  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  hab¬ 
its  on  becoming  an  Areiopagite ;  and,  though  this 
may  refer  to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified 
by  the  older  and  more  numerous  members :  a  modi¬ 
fication  which,  though  continually  less  in  degree, 
would  still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the 
Areiopagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting 
force  to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these 
changes  in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a 
criminal  court,  trying  cases  of  “  wilful  murder  and 
wounding,  of  arson  and  poisoning,”1  whereas  he 
gave  it  extensive  powers  of  a  censorial  and  political 
nature.  Thus  we  learn  that  he  made  the  council 
an  “overseer  of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
lav/s,”  empowering  it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got 
his  living,  and  to  punish  the  idle.4 * 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the  Areiopa- 
gites  were  “  superintendents  of  good  order  and  de¬ 
cency,”  terms  rather  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  it 
is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  to  leave  their  au¬ 
thority.  There  are,  however,  recorded  some  par¬ 
ticular  instances  of  its  exertion.*  Thus  we  find 
that  they  called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant 
and  dissolute  living,  and  that,  too,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
occasionally  rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  indus¬ 
try,  and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
yvvaiKovofioL  madedomiciliary  visits  at  private  enter¬ 
tainments,  to  see  that  the  number  of  guests  was  not 
too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes.  But  their 
censorial  and  political  authority  was  not  confined 
to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character.  We  learn 
from  Aristotle,6  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Median  inva¬ 
sion,  when  there  was  no  money  in  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  the  Areiopagus  advanced  .fight  drachmas  a  man 
to  each  of  the  sailors:  a  statement  which  proves 
that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their  own,  rather  than 
any  conirol  over  the  public  finances,  as  some  have 
inferred  from  it.7  Again  we  are  told8  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  baltle  of  Chasroneia,  they  seized  and  put 
to  death  those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that 
they  were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief 
preservation  of  the  city. 


1.  (Dinarc.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  97.  —  Plutarch,  Vit.  Sol.) — 2. 

(Areiop.,  147.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  117. — Demosth.,  Aris., 

627.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Sol. — Isocr.,  Areiop.,  147.) — 5.  (Athe- 

lijeus,  iv.,  p.  167,  e. ;  168,  b. ;  ed.  Dindorf.,  vi.,  245,  c. — Pollux, 

Onom.,  viii.,  112.) — 6.  (Plutarch,  Them.,  10. —  Vid.  B6ckh.  Public 

Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  208,  transl.) — 7.  (Thirlwall,  Hist. 

8ree'«,  vol.  lii.,  App.  1.) — 8.  fLvrursr ,  c.  T.eoc.,  154.) 
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It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  sup porte..  there 
in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which  they 
must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  objects.  In 
connexion  with  this  point,  we  may  add  that,  when 
heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been  conrr  itted,  but 
the  guilty  parties  were  not  known,  or  no  accust‘1 
appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired  into  th*  subject, 
and  reported  ( uno<j>alveiv )  to  the  demus.  The  re¬ 
port  or  information  was  called  uno^aoLg.  This  was 
a  duty  which  they  sometimes  undertook  on  their 
own  responsibility,  and  in  the  exercise  ol  an  old- 
established  right,  and  sometimes  on  the  order  of  the 
demus.1  Nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this 
power,  that  on  one  occasion  they  apprehended’ aD 
individual  (Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death.1 
Again  we  find  them  revoking  an  appointment 
whereby  Aeschines  was  made  the  advocate  of 
Athens  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  Hyperides  in  his  room.  In  these  two 
cases,  also,  they  were  most  probably  supported  by 
public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party  in  the  state.3 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.4  We  read,  too, 
that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  as  religious  cen¬ 
sors,  they  on  one  occasion  examined  whether  the 
wife  of  tne  king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an 
Athenian ;  and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine 
upon  her  husband.*  We  learn  from  the  same  pas¬ 
sage  that  it  was  their  office  generally  to  punish  the 
impious  and  irreligious.  Again  we  are  told,  though 
rather  in  a  rhetorical  way,  that  they  relieved  the 
needy  from  the  resources  of  the  rich,  controlled  the 
studies  and  education  of  the  young,  and  interfered 
with  and  punished  public  characters  as  such.6 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal  court  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  which  Solon 
continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence  must 
have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a  consid¬ 
erable  obstacle  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  de¬ 
mocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
state.  In  fact,  Plutarch7  <.  vpressly  states  that  So¬ 
lon  had  this  object  in  view  in  its  reconstruction; 
and,  accordingly,  wre  find  that  Pericles,  who  never 
was  an  archon  or  Areiopagite,  and  who  wras  oppo¬ 
sed  to  the  aristocracy  for  many  reasons,  resolved  to 
diminish  its  power  and  circumscribe  its  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion.  His  coadjutor  in  this  w-ork  was  Ephialtes,  a 
statesman  of  inflexible  integrity,  and  also  a  military 
commander.8  They  experienced  much  opposition 
in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly,  but  also 
on  the  stage,  where  AEschylus  produced  his  tragedy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which  was  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the  sacred¬ 
ness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  institution 
which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  reform. 
He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  wms  a  tribunal 
instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena,  and  puts 
into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full  of  warnings 
against  innovations,  and  admonishing  them  to  leave 
the  Areiopagus  in  possession  of  its  old  and  well 
grounded  rights,  that  under  its  -watchful  guardian¬ 
ship  they  might  6leep  in  security.9  Still  the  oppo¬ 
sition  failed  :  a  decree  was  carried,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  wras  “mutilated,” 
and  many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.19  Ci¬ 
cero,  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  dbserves  in  another,  that  from 
that  time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia, 


1.  ( Diriarchus,  c.  Demosth.,  97.  —  Schomann,  De  Comit. 
Athen.,  217,  transl.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  271,  272. — Di- 
narch.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  98.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  ibid.) — -4.  (Lysias, 
irepi  TZ/kov.,  109-111.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  Neser.,  1373.) — 6.  (Isocr, 
Areiop.,  p.  151.)  —  7.  (Solon,  Pericl.) — 8.  (Plutarch,  Dim, 
Pericl.) — 9.  (Mailer,  Eumen.,  35.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  Polit.  ii  9 
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and  the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour. 
Plutarch1  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived  the 
Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(rdf  Kpiaeic  oXiyuv  dndioaq),  establishing  an 

unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves  su¬ 
preme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  superior  tribunal.  But  we  infer  from 
another  passage  that  the  council  lost  considerable 
authority  in  matters  of  state;  for  we  learn  that 
Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest  and 
aggrandizement  to  which  she  had  previously  been 
l  stranger;  that,  “  like  a  rampant  horse,  she  would 
uot  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped  at  Euboea,  and  leap- 
sd  upon  the  neighbouring  islands.”  These  ac¬ 
counts  in  themselves,  and  as  compared  with  others, 
are  sufficiently  vague  and  inconsistent  to  perplex 
tnd  embarrass ;  accordingly,  there  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  alterations 
which  Pericles  effected;  some,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Midler,2  are  of  opinion  that  he  depri¬ 
ved  the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  wilful  murder;  and  one  of  his  chief  arguments 
is,  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  iEschylus  to 
support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which  therefore 
must  have  been  assailed.  For  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Thirl- 
wall’s  remarks,3 4 * *  merely  stating,  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes*  expressly  affirms,  that  neither  tyrant 
nor  democracy  had  ever  dared  to  take  away  from 
them  this  jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the 
innovation  do  not  seem  to  us  to  indicate  that  the  Arei¬ 
opagus  lost  its  authority  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but 
rather  that  it  was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superin¬ 
tending  the  morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both 
in  civil  and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising 
some  control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  author¬ 
ity  of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satisfaction 
the  verdicts  had  always  given.  We  may  observe, 
too.  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  changes 
inuoduced  by  Ephialtes  was  to  make  the  Areiopa¬ 
gus,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable  to  the  de- 
mus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed,  we  know 
they  afterward  were.*  This  simple  regulation  would 
evidently  have  made  them  subservient,  as  they  seem 
to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ;  whereas  no  such 
subserviency  is  recorded  in  criminal  matters,  their 
tribunal,  on  the  contrary,  being  always  spoken  of  as 
most  just  and  holy ;  so  much  so,  that  Demosthenes 
says*  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation  against  the  righteousness  of  tneir  ver¬ 
dicts.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  before  the  Areiopa¬ 
gus,  in  cases  of  murder,  were,  by  their  solemnity 
and  fairness,  well  calculated  to  ensure  just  decis¬ 
ions.  The  process  was  as  follows:  The  king  ar- 
chon7  brought  the  case  into  court,  and  sat  as  one  of 
the  judges,  who  were  assembled  in  the  open  air, 
probably  to  guard  against  any  contamination  from 
the  criminal.8 *  The  accuser,  who  was  said  elq 
"A peiov  Trdyov  kmcKr/iTTeiv,  first  came  forward  to 
make  a  solemn  oath  (dLupoaia)  that  his  accusation 
was  true,  standing  over  the  slaughtered  victims, 
and  imprecating  extirpation  upon  himself  and  his 
whole  family  were  it  not  so.  The  accused  then 
denied  the  charge  with  the  same  solemnity  and 
form  of  oath.  Each  party  then  stated  his  case  with 
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all  possible  plainness,  keeping  strictly  to  the  sm* 
ject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in  any  way  to 
the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  judges.1  After  the 
first  speech,2  a  criminal  accused  of  murder  might 
remove  from  Athens,  and  thus  avoid  the  capital 
punishment  fixed  by  Draco’s  0 eopoi,  which  on  this 
point  were  still  in  force.  Except  in  cases  of  parri¬ 
cide,  neither  the  accuser  nor  the  court  had  pc  ver  to 
prevent  this;  but  the  party  who  thus  evaded  tht 
extreme  punishment  was  not  allowed  to  return 
home  ;s  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at  Ath¬ 
ens  to  legalize  the  return  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  always  made  against  those  who  had  thus  left 
their  country.* 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  as  a  criminal 
court  was  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  tells  us' 
that  C.  Dolabella,  proconsul  of  the  Roman  prov¬ 
ince  of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  perplexed  him¬ 
self  and  his  council  to  the  Areiopagus  (ut  ad  judicea 
graviores  exercilat ioresque) ;  they  ingeniously  settled 
the  matter  by  ordering  the  parties  to  appear  that 
day  100  years  ( cenlesimo  anno  adesse).  They  exist¬ 
ed  in  name,  indeed,  till  a  very  late  period.  Thus 
we  find  Cicero  mentions  the  council  in  his  letters  ;* 
and  under  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius 
(A.D.  380),  'P ovtpiog  ^rjaroc  is  called  proconsul  of 
Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite.7 

Of  the  respectability  and  moral  worth  of  the 
council,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
have  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  orators, 
where,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  men¬ 
tioned  except  in  terms  of  praise.  Thus  Lysias 
speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and  venerable  ;8 
and  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  its  members, 
that  it  was  considered  rude  in  the  demus  laughing 
in  their  presence,  while  one  of  them  was  making  an 
address  to  the  assembly  on  a  subject  they  had  been 
deputed  to  investigate.  This  respect  might,  of 
course,  facilitate  the  resumption  of  some  of  their 
lost  power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
intrusted  with  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  state,  as 
on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Pnyx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection  of 
some  proposed  alterations.  Isocrates,  indeed,  even 
in  his  time,  when  the  previous  inquiry  or  doKipaaia 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  speaks  well  of  their  moral 
influence;  but,  shortly  after  the  age  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  place ;  they  had  lost 
much  of  their  respectability,  and  were  but  ill  fitted 
to  enforce  a  conduct  in  others  which  they  did  no* 
observe  themselves. 

The  case  of  St.  Paul  is  generally  quoted  as  .  _ 
instance  of  their  authority  in  religious  matters ;  b  at 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  was  brought  before  the  council.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they  certainly 
took  cognisance  of  the  introduction  of  new  and  un¬ 
authorized  forms  of  religious  worship,  called  kiri- 
dsra  iepd,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ndrpia  or  older 
rites  of  the  state.*  There  was  also  a  tradition  that 
Plato  was  deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
Moses  as  a  teacher  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  by 
his  fear  of  the  Areiopagus.10 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagus  f- 
its  original  form,  a  point  of  no  great  moment,  there 
are  various  accounts ;  but  it  is  plain  that  there  could 
have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the  archons  be¬ 
came  members  of  this  body  at  the  expiration  of 

1.  (irpootiwKeadat  ovk  i Irjv  oiSe  ohcrfceodai :  Aristot.,  Rhet., 
i.,  1. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii ,  i  17.) — 2.  (ptra  rbv  irf  jrspdv  \dyov-f 
—  3.  (<t>tiyu  ast<pvylav.)—4 .  (ol  il  'Apciov  irdyrj  <pu<yovTC<;. — 
Vid.  Plato,  Legg.,  ix.,  11.) — 5.  (xii.,  7.)— 6.  (ad  Fv.  ,  xiii.,  1 i 
ad  Att.,  v.,  11.) — 7.  (Meursius,  Areiop.) — 8.  (Andoc.,  104.— 
Compare  A5sch.,  c.  Timarch.,  12.  —  Tsocr.,  Areiop,  148.— 
Atheweus,  iv.,  p.  167.) — 9.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ’Kn-iOeroi  lopral 
Srliomann,  De  Comit.  Att  286,  transl.)  - -10.  (Justin  Mat  I vr 
Cohor.  ad  Clraec.,  p.  22  ) 
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their  year  of  office.  Lysias,  it  deed,  speaks  of 
them1  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Areiopagus  even 
during  that  time;  a  statement  which  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  the  general  opinion  on  the  subject, 
by  supposing  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  council 
during  their  year  of  office,  but  were  n  >t  permanent 
members  till  the  end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination. 

ARE'NA.  {Vid.  Amphitheatrum.) 

ARETAL'OGI  were  persons  whose  occupation 
appears  to  have  been  to  amuse  the  company  at  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.2  They  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  some  contempt,  as  Juvenal  speaks 
of  the  mend ax  arelalogus.3  Casaubon  thinks  that 
they  were  poor  philosophers,  of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic 
schools,  who,  being  unable  to  procure  followers,  de- 
-ivered  their  discourses  on  virtue  and  vice  at  the 
dinners  of  the  rich,  and  that  they  were  the  same  as 
those  whom  Seneca4  calls  drculatores  philosophos ,5 
Ruperti  says  that  they  were  persons  who  boasted 
of  their  own  valour  (dpcry),  like  the  Miles  gloriosus 
of  Plautus.6  Tumebus  takes  the  word  to  mean 

sayers  of'pleasant  things,”  from  aperoq,  pleasant ? 

ARGET.  We  learn  from  Livy®  that  Numa  con¬ 
secrated  places  for  the  celebration  of  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  which  were  called  by  the  pontifices  “  argei.’’ 
Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the  argei,  and  says 
they  were  twenty-seven  in  number,  distributed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  city.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  they  were  ap¬ 
plied,  and  that  little  is  unimportant.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  they  were  solemnly  visited  on  the  Liber- 
alia,  or  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  flamen  dialis  went  (ivil)  to  them,  he  was 
to  adhere  to  certain  observances.  They  seem  also 
to  have  been  the  depositaries  of  the  topographical 
records  Thus  we  read  in  Varro,  “  In  sacreis  Arge- 
mim  scnpiu  n  est  sic :  Oppius  mons  princeps ,”  &c., 
which  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  There  was  a  tradition  that  these  argei 
were  named  Irom  the  chieftains  who  came  with 
Her.  ules,  the  Argive,  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the 
O  ipitoline,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  Saturnian 
Hiu,  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  historical 
value  or  meaning  of  this  legend  ;  we  may,  however, 
notice  its  conformity  with  the  statement  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the 
name  of  Argos  was  connected.9 

The  name  argei  was  also  given  to  certaii  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was  done 
by  the  pontifices,  the  vestals,  the  prators,  and  other 
citizens,  after  the  performance  of  the  customary^ 
sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in  number, 
made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  form  of  men  (elduXa 
J-faeUela).  Ovid  makes  various  suppositions  to 
aciount  for  the  origin  of  this  rite;  we  can  only 
cot  jecture  that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at 
Rome,  or  perhaps  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.10 

*ARGEMO'NE  (upyepuvT)),  a  species  of  plant, 
which  Dodonaeus  is  almost  disposed  to  regard  as 
identical  with  the  Glaucinm ,  or  Horned  Poppy. 
Sprnngel  sets  it  down  for  the  Papaver  argevume. 
The  paragraph  in  Dioscorides,  in  which  the" second 
species  is  described,  would  seem  to  be  spurious. 
Plir  y  rails  this  plant  Argemonia,  and  assigns  it  va¬ 
rious  curative  properties  in  affections  of  the  nervous 
iry&tem,  gout,  angina,  &c.n 

1.  (vep.  rov  Ztjieou,  p.  110,  111.— Vtd.  Arg-um.  Orat.,  c.  An- 
drot.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 3.  (Sat.  xv.,  15,  16.)— 4.  (Ep. 
S9.)— 5  (Casawb.  in  Suet.,  Octav.,  74.)— 6.  (Ruperti  in  Juv., 
ft,  18  j— 7.  (Adversaria,  x.,  12.)— 8.  (i.,  22.)— 9.  (Varro.  De 
Lmg-  Lat ,  iv.— Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  791.— Aul.  Gelt.,  x..  15  —Nie¬ 
buhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  214,  transl.)— 10.  (Varro,  He  Ling.  Lat., 
*i. — Lvid,  Fast.,  v.,  621. — Dumys.  Halicar.,  i.,  19.  38. — Plu¬ 
tarch,  Qu*8.  Ron.,  p.  102,  Reiske.— Arnold,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  i., 
P*  07  —Bunsen  und  Plattner,  Beschreibung  Roms,  vol.  i.,  p. 
688-762.)- -11.  (Dioscor  ,  ii.,  20®  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


ARGENTA'RII,  bankers  or  money-changers  m 
Rome.  The  public  bankers,  or  mensarii,  are  to  be 
distinguished  Irom  the  argentarii.  The  highest 
class  of  mensarii,  the  mensarii  quinqueviri  or  trium¬ 
viri ,  were  a  sort  of  extraordinary  magistrates,  the 
office  being  generally  filled  by  persons  of  high  iank; 
their  business  was  to  regulate  the  debts  cf  the  citi¬ 
zens,  and  to  provide  and  distribute  specie  on  emer¬ 
gencies.1  There  were  other  mensarii,  who  stood 
lower  than  these,  and  whose  office  approximated  to 
that  of  the  argentarii ;  and  still  lower  stood  the 
nummularii,  though  these  were  also  public  function¬ 
aries.  The  argentarii,  on  the  contrary,  were  private 
bankers,  who  did  all  kinds  of  broking,  commission, 
and  agency  business  for  their  customers.  They 
are  called  argentarii;  argcnlece  menscc  cxercilores; 
ar genii  distr adores  ;  negotialores  siipis  argent  aria.* 
Their  private  character  is  clear,  from  what  Ulpian 
says:3  “  'I'abernce  (i.  e.,  argcntarice )  publicce  sunt, 
quarum  usus  cd  privates  pert  inet.”  Almost  all  money 
transactions  were  carried  on  through  their  interven¬ 
tion,  and  they  kept  the  account-books  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Hence  all  terms  respecting  the  relation 
between  debtor  and  creditor  were  borrowed  from 
banking  business :  thus,  rationem  accepti  scribere  (“to 
put  down  on  the  debtor’s  side  in  the  banker’s  book”) 
means  “  to  borrow  money  ;”  rescribere,  “  to  pay  it 
back  again  ;”  nomen  (an  item  in  the  account)  is  “a 
debt,”  or  even  “  a  debtor,”  as  when  Cicero  says,4 
“  Ego  meis  rebus  gestis  hoc  sum  assecutus  ut  bonum 
nomen  existimer On  these  books  of  account, 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  modern  Italian  systen 
of  book-keeping  by  double  entry,  see  Pliny,  His 
Nat.,  ii.,  7. 

The  functions  of  the  argentarii,  beside?  the* 
original  occupation  of  money-changing  ( pemiutatw 
argenti ),  were  as  follows  :  1.  Attending  public  sales 
as  agents  for  purchasers,  in  which  case  they  \\  ere 
called  interpreles*  2.  Assaying  and  proving  mo. iej 
{probatio  nummornm ).  3.  Receiving  deposites,  ol 
keeping  a  bank  in  tne  modem  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  deposite  was  not  to  bear  interest,  it  was  called 
depositum,  or  vacua  pccunia  ;7 *  if  it  was  to  bear  inter¬ 
est,  it  was  called  creditum*  The  argentarii  were 
said  not  only  recipere,  but  also  constiluere,  so  that  ai 
action  constitutes  pccunice  would  lie  against  them.* 

The  shops  of  the  bankers  were  in  the  cloisters 
round  the  forum  :  hence  money  borrowed  from  a 
banker  is  called  res  circumforaneum ;  and  the  phrases 
foro  cedere  or  abire,  faro  mergi,  &c.,  mean  “  to  be¬ 
come  bankrupt.”  The  argentarii  at  Rome  were 
divided  into  corporations  (sodelal.es),  and  formed  a 
collegium  like  the  mensarii  and  nummularii.  The 
argentarius  was  necessarily  a  freeman. 

ARGENTUM  (upyvpoq),  silver.  According  to 
Herodotus,10  the  Lydians  were  the  first  people  who 
put  a  stamp  upon  silver;  but,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  most  ancient  writers,  silver  money  was 
first  coined  at  AUgina,  by  order  of  Pheidon,  about 
B.C.  869.11  The  silver  coins  of  Greece  may  be 
divided  into  three  kinds,  which  differ  in  appearance 
according  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  struck 
The  most  ancient  are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  work 
manship ;  those  of  iEgina  usually  bear  on  the 
upper  side  the  figure  of  a  turtle  or  a  tortoise,  and 
on  the  under  an  indented  mark,  as  if  the  coin  at 
the  time  of  striking  the  metal  had  been  placed  upon 
a  puncheon,  and  had  received  a  mark  from  the 
weight  of  the  blow.  The  second  kind,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Xenophon, 

1.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  21:  “Propter  penjriam  argenti  triamvin 

mensarii  facti.” — Vid.  etiam  Budieus,  De  Asse,  v.,  p.  173  — 

Salmasius,  De.  Modo  User.,  p.  509.) — 2.  (Ocelli,  Inscnpt,  n. 

4060.) — 3.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  32.) — 4.  (ad  Fan..,  v.,  6.) — 5.  (Vt<t 

Bentley’s  note  on  Horace,  Episi.  II.,  i.,  105.)— 6.  (Plaut.,  Car- 

cul.,  iii.,  1 , 63,  seq.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  Curcul.,  ii.,  3,  66-69  :  iii.,  66 , 

iv.,  3,  3.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  39.) — 9.  (Vid.  Salmas.,  De  Mo*k 

Usur.,  p.  722.) — 10.  (i.,  94.) — 11.  (Ephorus,  ap.  Strab  ,  viii.,  p 

376. — All.,  Var.  Hist.,  xii.,  10. — Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  83. — Ax 

thon’s  o’.ass.  Diet.,  s.  v.  Phidon.) 
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are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so  clumsy  m  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  third,  which  belong  to  a  later  period, 
are  bread  and  thin.  The  Greek  coins,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  Athenian,  are  usually  of  very  fine  silver. 
Some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  free 
from  ^aser  metal ;  but  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
on  rr  ity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey1  found,  upon  trial, 
At  at  the  most  ancient  Athenian  coins  contained 
3!  out  of  the  weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about 
£  and  the  n  ore  modem  about  A- ;  the  last  of  which 
«s.  nearly  the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their  coin¬ 
age  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece,  and 
Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with  profit  in 
any  market  ;2  but  this  remark  should  probably  be 
limited  to  the  coinage  of  his  own  time.  *(Mr.  Hus¬ 
sey  made  his  experiments  with  three  Attic  drachmae 
of  different  ages :  the  first  was  a  thick  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  style ;  the  second,  a  little  later, 
but  still  of  a  thick  form,  with  the  head  of  Minerva, 
resembling  that  of  the  oldest  coins,  but  not  quite  so 
clumsy;  the  third,  of  the  latest  kind,  broad  and 
thin,  with  the  owl  standing  on  the  diota,  the  helmet 
of  Minerva’s  head  surmounted  by  a  high  crest,  and 
with  other  characteristics  of  the  later  coinage  of 
Athens.  After  stating  the  results,  as  given  above, 
Mr.  Hussey  goes  on  to  remark  as  follows :  “  Now, 
of  these  three  drachmae,  the  first  and  third  are  less 
fine  than  other  Greek  money.  Out  of  nine  trials  of 
Greek  and  one  of  Roman  silver,  the  third  of  the 
three  Attic  coins  in  question  is  considerably  the 
lowest  of  all;  and  the  first  of  them  is  likewise  in¬ 
ferior  to  all  but  two.  The  second,  on  the  contrary, 
is  of  finer  standard  than  all,  and  therefore  this  alone 
can  belong  to  the  coinage  of  which  Xenophon 
speaks.  And,  as  the  other  two  must  be  of  different 
ages,  thi  first  belongs  to  an  age  earlier  than  Xeno¬ 
phon,  the  second  to  a  later.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  coins  to  which  the  second  drachma  belongs, 
that  is,  the  middling  class  of  Attic  silver,  between 
the  thickest  and  rudest  of  all,  and  the  broad,  thin 
pieces,  may  be  set  down  as  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  and  Xenophon  :  the  very  clumsy  and 
ill-executed  pieces,  from  which  the  first  was  taken, 
belong  to  an  interior  coinage  of  an  earlier  age ;  and 
the  broad,  thin  corns  to  later  times,  when  the  money 
was,  tor  Athens  at  least,  considerably  debased. 
The  comparative  value  of  these  coins  proves  also 
that  it  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  to  alloy 
their  money,  even  where  the  currency  had  good 
credit  and  wide  circulation ;  and,  therefore,  those 
writers  are  mistaken  who  have  reckoned  the  worth 
if  it  as  if  it  were  all,  without  exception,  fine  silver. 
For,  though  it  is  conceivable  that  the  alloy  in  the 
oldest  coins  is  due  to  want  of  skill  to  refine  the 
metal,  yet,  when  the  later  coins  are  baser  than  the 
earlier,  this  can  only  be  because  they  were  inten¬ 
tionally  alloyed.”3) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  JEs,  that 
silver  was  originally  the  universal  currency  in 
Greece,  and  that  copper  appears  to  have  been  sel¬ 
dom  coined  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Mr.  Knight,  however,  maintains4  that  gold 
was  coined  first,  because  it  was  the  more  readily 
round  and  the  more  easily  worked ;  but  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that,  even  as  late  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the 
Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  (  Vid.  Aurum.)  It 
mav  be  remarked  here,  that  all  the  words  connected 
with  money  are  derived  from  dpyvpo q.  and  not  from 
Xpvooq,  as  Karapyvpdu,  “  to  bribe  with  money dp- 
yvpapoifioq,  “  a  money-changer,”  &c. ;  and  upyvpoq 
Is' itself  not  unfrequently  used  to  signify  money  in 
general,5  as  as  is  in  Latin. 


1  'Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  p.  45.) — 2.  (Aristpph.,  Ran., 

732.-  Xen.,  Vcct.,  iii.,  2.)— 3.  (Ancient  Weights.  Arc.,  p.  45,4(5, 

47  1—4.  (Frol  <r  Horn..  $  59.1—5  tSoph  Antig.,  295.) 


Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  till  B.C  26S.,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war;1  but  the  Roman 
coinage  of  silver  never  appears  to  have  been  so  free 
from  baser  metal  as  the  best  Athenian  coinage. 
Under  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  the  coinage  was  so 
much  debased  that  it  contained  1  silver  and  j  alloy. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  impression  on  si  vet 
coins  was  usually,  on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  R<  me 
with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter 
and  on  the  reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  twe  cr  fomr 
animals  ( biga ,  quadriga),  whence  they  were  called 
respectively  bigali  and  quadrigati,  sc.  nuvvmi.  (  Vid. 
Bigatus.)  The  principal  silver  coins  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  respectively  the  drachma 
and  denarius.  {Vid.  Drachma,  Denarius.) 

The  Athenians  obtained  their  silver  from  the  sil¬ 
ver  mines  at  Laurion,  wnich  were  generally  regarded 
as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Athens.  We 
learn  from  Xenophon2  that  these  mines  had  been 
worked  in  remote  antiquity;  and  Xenophon  speaks 
of  them  as  if  he  considered  them  inexhaustible.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  ari¬ 
sing  from  them  had  greatly  diminished  ;  and  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  mra  they  were  no 
longer  worked.3  The  ore  from  which  the  silver 
was  obtained  was  called  silver  earth  (upyvpinq  yip 
or  simply  dpyvplreq*).  The  same  term  {terra)  was 
also  applied  to  the  ore  by  the  Romans,  who  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  Spain.8 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
considerably  at  different  periods  in  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  history.  Herodotus  mentions  it6  as  1  to  13 ; 
Plato7  as  1  to  12;  Menander8  as  1  to  10;  and 
Livy9  as  1  to  10,  about  B.C.  189.  According  to 
Suetonius,10  Julius  Cmsar,  on  one  occasion,  ex¬ 
changed  gold  for  silver  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  9 ; 
but  the  most  usual  proportion  under  the  early  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  was  abont  1  to  12;  and  from  Con¬ 
stantine  to  Justinian  about  1  to  14,  or  1  to  15.1 

♦ARGENTUM  VIVUM,  Guicksilver  or  Mer¬ 
cury.  It  is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theo¬ 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  {upyvpoq  \v~ 
roq),  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  is  thus  described 
by  the  latter :  “  This  is  procured  when  a  portion 
of  cinnabar  is  rubbed  with  vinegar  in  a  brass  mor¬ 
tar  and  with  a  brass  pestle.”  All  the  modern  pro¬ 
cesses,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  adopted  for 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  ore,  depend  upon 
the  volatility  of  the  metal,  its  conversion  into  va¬ 
pour  in  distilling  vessels  or  retorts,  and  its  condensa¬ 
tion  by  cold.  The  nature  of  this  mineral,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even 
four  centuries  later ;  for  Pliny12  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  quicksilver  {Argentum  rivum)  and  the  liquid 
silver  {Hydrar gyrus)  procured  by  processes  which 
he  describes  from  minium,  or"  native  cinnabar. 
This  hydrargyrus  he  supposes  to  be  a  spurious  imi¬ 
tation  of  quicksilver,  and  fraudulent  substitute  for 
it  in  various  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.13  Dios- 
corides,  however,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  written  about  the  same  time  with  Pliny,  means, 
according  to  Hill,  by  vdpdpyvpoq  uad’  iavrov  the 
quicksilver  that  is  sometimes  found  in  a  fluid  state 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  {Vid.  Cinnabaris.)14 

APFIA2  rPA4>H  {apytaq  ypadi/),  an  action  to 
which  any  Athenian  citizen  was  liable,  according 
to  the  old  law,  if  he  could  not  bring  evidence  that 
he  had  some  lawful  calling.  The  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Draco,  who  made  the  penalty  of  convic¬ 
tion  death ;  Solon  re-enacted  the  law,  substituting, 
however,  for  the  capital  punishment  a  fine  of  100 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.) — 2.  (Vectig.,  iv  ,  2.) — 3.  (Pan*., 
i.,  1,  I)  1. — Biickh,  On  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  translation  of  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens.) 
—4.  (Xen.,  Vectig.,  i.,5  ;  iv.,  2.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  31.) 
—6.  (iii.,  95.)— 7.  (Hipp.,  c.  6,  p.  231.)— 8.  (rp  Poll.,  Onom., 
ix.,  76.)— 9.  (xxxviii.,  11.)— 10.  (Jul.,  54.)— 11.  vWurm,  De  Pon¬ 
der.,  <fcc.,  p.  40,  41.) — 12.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii,  20  ;  xxxiii.,  41  ) — 13. 
(Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p  21.) — 14.  (Hill’s  Theophrast.,  p.  235.) 
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drachmae  for  the  first  conviction,  and  a  loss  of  civic 
right?  (un/iia)  if  the  same  person  was  convicted 
thre<  imes  of  indolence.1 *  According  to  Julius  Pol¬ 
lux,*  Draco  did  not  impose  a  severer  punishment 
than  uTi/iia ,  and  Solon  did  not  punish  it  at  all  till 
the  third  offence.3 

♦ARGILLA,  Potters’  Clay,  included  frequently 
by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  general  name  of 
Greta.  Thus  Palladius  says,  “  Creta,  quam  argiUam 
dicimus and  Columella,  “  Creta,  qua  vMnlur  figuli, 
ijuamque  nonnuUi  argilLam  vocant.”*  These  writers 
speak  repeatedly  of  “  creta  figularis,"6  “  creta  qua 
Jmnt  amphora."6  Celsus,  too,  speaks  of  “  creta 
J igularis ,”7 *  and  Vitruvius  of  “  vas  ex  creta  factum, 
non  coctum.”6  By  the  term  Creta,  therefore,  was 
generally  meant  some  whitish  clay,  such  as  potters’ 
clay,  pipe-clay,  or  fullers’  earth.  (  Vid .  Creta.) 

♦ARGI'TIS,  a  species  of  wine,  celebrated  by 
Virgil9  for  its  extraordinary  durability,  and  pro¬ 
cured  from  a  small  grape  abounding  in  juice.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  white  wine.  If  this  con¬ 
jecture  be  well  founded,  we  may  discover  some 
analogy  between  it  and  the  best  growths  of  the  Rhine, 
which  are  obtained  from  a  small  white  grape,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  permanency.10 

APITTIOY  A1KH  (upyvpiov  8'mn)  was  a  civil  suit 
<>f  the  class  npog  nva,  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetse,  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay 
moneys  in  his  possession,  or  for  which  he  was  lia¬ 
ble,  to  the  plaintiff.  This  action  is  casually  alluded 
to  in  two  speeches  of  Demosthenes,11 *  and  is  treated 
of  at  large  in  the  speech  against  Callippus. 

*ARGYRI'TIS  (dpyvpiTig),  a  name  given  to  the 
ore  from  which  silver  was  obtained.  {Vid.  Argen¬ 
tum.  ) 

ARGUROKOPEPON  ( dpyvpoKondov ),  the  place 
where  money  was  coined,  the  mint.  That  at  Ath¬ 
ens  appears  to  have  been  in  of  adjoining  to  the 
chapel  (qpfiov)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephorus. 
In  it  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the  coins.13 

ARGYRAS'PIDES  (apyvpuoTutiec),  a  division  of 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  carried  shields  covered  with  silver  plates. 
They  were  held  in  high  honour  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  they  went  over  to  Antigo- 
nus.13  Livy  mentions  them  as  the  royal  cohort  in 
the  army  of  Antigonus.14  The  Emperor  Alexander 
Severas  had  in  his  army  a  body  of  men  who  were 
called  argyroaspides.1 5 

♦AR'IA  (d pia)  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin  held 
it  to  be  a  kind  of  pear-tree,  and  Miller  makes  it  to 
be  that  kind  which  gets  the  English  name  of  White 
Beam-tree,  namely,  the  Pyrus  Aria  of  Hooker.  But 
Schneider,  upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp,  holds  it 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Q uercus  Ilex.16 

ARIADNEFA  (’A pLuSvna),  festivals  solemnized 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  who, 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom¬ 
panied  by  rejoicings  and  merriment.17  Another  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Ariadne  in  Cyprus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  commemoration  of  her 
death  in  the  month  of  Gorpiaeus.  The  Amathu- 
sians  called  the  grove  in  which  the  grave  of  Ari¬ 
adne  was  shown,  that  of  Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This 
is  the  account  given  by  Plutarch18  from  Paeon,  an 
Amathusian  writer. 


1  (Lys.,  c.  Nic.,  ilpytas. — Ap.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Solone. — Har- 

pocr.,  s.  v.  Kryiroi  et  iroraitof. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  3.) — 2.  (Onom., 

viii.,  6,  42.) — 3.  ( Vid.  Taylor,  Lect.  Lysiac.,  p.  707,  708.) — 4. 

(Pallad.,  i.,  34,  3. — Cohim.,  iii.,  11,  9.) — 5.  (Colum.,  iii.,  11,  9  ; 

ri.,  17,6;  viii.,2,  3. — Veg.,  iii.,  4.) — 6.  (Colum.,  xii.,  4,  5.) — 7. 

(j.,  3  ) — 8.  (viii.,  1,  5.) — 9.  (Georg.,  ii.,  99.) — 10.  (Henderson’s 

Anc.  Wines,  p.  78.) — 11.  (in  Bceot.,  1002  ;  in  Olympiod.,  1179.) 

— 12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  103. — Bookh,  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens, 

vol.  i.,  p.  194,  trunsl.) — 13.  (Justin.,  xii.,  7. — Curtius,  iv.,  13. — 

Plutarch,  Eumen.,  13,  <feo.) — 14.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,40.) — 15.  (I.am- 

pnJ.,  Alex.  Sev.,  50.) — 16.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7. — Adams, 

kpptnd.  s.  v.) — 17.  (Plutarch,  Thes.,  20.) — 18.  fTV,p«  on  \ 
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AR'IES  («pi  if),  the  battering-ram,  was  jse  1  t«r 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be¬ 
sieged  cities.  It  consisted  of  a  large  beam,  made 
of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash 
To  one  end  was  fastened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(KeipaXy,  ipboiXy,  nporogr/1),  which  resembled  in  ita 
form  the  head  of  a  ram;  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
shape  of  the  extremity  of  the  engine,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
of  its  mode  of  action  to  that  of  a  ram  butting  with 
its  forehead.  The  upper  figure  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut  is  taken  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  shows  the  aries  in  its  simplest 
state,  and  as  it  was  borne  and  impelled  by  human 
hands,  without  other  assistance.  Even  when  the 
art  of  war  was  much  advanced,  the  ram  must  have 
been  frequently  used  in  this  manner,  both  whenever 
time  was  wanting  for  more  complicated  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  wherever  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
rendered  such  arrangements  impracticable.  This 
sculpture  shows  the  ram  directed  against  the  angle 
of  a  wall,  which  must  have  been  more  vulnerable 
than  any  other  part.  f“  Angularem  turrim  ictus  fo 
ravit  arietis  violentior.  *) 


(p — p -  i?) — 

In  an  improved  form,  the  ram  was  surrounded 
with  iron  bands,  to  which  rings  were  attached,  for 
the  purpose  of  suspending  it  by  ropes  or  chains  from 
a  beam  fixed  transversely  over  it.  See  the  lower 
figure  in  the  woodcut.  By  this  contrivance  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  ram,  and  they  could  witn  ease 
give  it  a  rapid  and  forcible  motion  backward  and 
forward,  so  as  to  put  the  opposite  wall  into  a  state 
of  vibration,  and  thus  to  shatter  it  into  fragments. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  farther  aided  by 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  was  suspended  upon 
wheels,  and  also  by  constructing  over  it  a  wooden 
roof,  so  as  to  form  a  “  testudo”  (xeXuvy  Kpioonpoc3} 
which  protected  the  besieging  party  from  the  defen¬ 
sive  assaults  of  the  besieged.  Josephus  informs  us 
that  there  was  no  tower  so  strong,  no  wall  so  thick 
as  to  resist  the  force  of  this  machine,  if  its  blows 
were  continued  long  enough.4 * 

The  beam  of  the  aries  was  often  of  great  length, 
e.  g.,  SO,  100,  or  even  120  feet.  The  design  of  this 
was  both  to  act  across  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to 
enable  those  who  worked  the  machine  to  remain  iD 
a  position  of  comparative  security.  A  hundred 
men,  or  even  a  greater  number,  were  sometimes 
employed  to  strike  with  the  beam. 

The  besieged  had  recourse  to  various  contrivan¬ 
ces  in  order  to  defend  their  walls  and  towers  from 
the  attacks  of  the  aries.  1.  They  attempted,  by 
throwing  burning  materials  upon  it,  to  set  it  on  fire; 
and,  to  prevent  this  from  being  effected,  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  sackcloth  (8tf>[>u6  ciliciis*)  or  with  widea 

1.  (Josephus. — Saidas.) — 2.  (Aram.  Marcell.,  xxiv.,  2.) — & 
(Appian,  Bell.  Mithrid.)— 4.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iii.) — 5.  (Jowph.,  1.  ft 
— 6.  (Veget.,  iv..  23  ) 
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\coriis  bulmhs1),  which  were  sometimes  moistened 
[humeclis  taurinis  exuviis 2).  2.  They  threw  down 
great  stones,  so  as  to  bieak  off  the  iron  head  of  the 
r  im.3  3.  To  accomplish  the  same  purpose,  they 
«rected  beams  turning  upon  upright  posts  ( tolleno - 
ties) ;  from  the  extremities  of  these  beams  they  sus- 
f  ended  masses  of  lead,  trunks  of  trees,  stones,  or 
parts  of  columns.  They  then  caused  these  ponder¬ 
ous  bodies  to  fall  repeatedly  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram,  while  the  opposite  party  attempted  to  defeat 
this  effort  by  means  similar  to  those  mentioned  un¬ 
der  the  article  Antenna,  viz.,  by  the  use  of  sickles 
fixed  to  the  ends  of  long  poles  ( assmbus  falcalis 4), 
and  employed  to  cut  the  ropes  by  which  the  stones 
and  other  weights  were  suspended.  4.  They  caught 
the  head  of  the  ram  in  a  noose  ( laqueo ,5  /fyoyoif6), 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  draw  it  on  one  side  and 
avert  its  blows,  or  even  to  overturn  it  and  prevent 
its  action  altogether.7  5.  They  seized  the  head  with 
a  large  forceps  armed  with  teeth,  and  called  the 
wolf  (lupus*),  and  they  thus  baffled  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  in  the  same  way  as  by  using  the  noose. 
6.  They  filled  sacks  with  chaff,  or  stuffed  them  with 
other  soft  materials,  and  suspended  them  by  ropes 
wherever  the  ram  was  expected  to  strike,  so  as  to 
divert  its  blows  and  break  their  force,  the  besiegers 
meanwhile  employing  the  sickles,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  to  cut  the  ropes.9  This  provision  of  sickles, 
in  addition  to  the  ram,  belonged  to  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  engine,  called  testuelo  anetaria. 

The  larger  machines  of  this  class  were  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  from  place  to  place,  and  were  put  together 
again  when  required  for  use.10 

Virgil  is  certainly  chargeable  with  an  anachron¬ 
ism  when  he  speaks  of  the  aries  as  employed  at 
the  sieges  of  Ilium  and  of  Laurentum.11 1  Thucydi¬ 
des  mentions  the  use  of  it  by  the  Peloponnesians  at 
the  siege  of  Plataea.13  But  it  first  became  an  impor¬ 
tant  military  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  and  Carthaginians.  (Kid. Falx,  Helepolis, 
Testudo.) 

♦ARIES  (/cptof),  the  ordinary  ram.  ( Vid .  Ovis.) 

♦AIII'ON  f apeiuv  or  apluv),  a  shellfish  noticed  by 
iElian.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  the  class  Mol- 
lusca,  but  was  formerly  placed  under  the  Limaces.13 

♦ARIS'ARUM  ( apiaapov ),  a  species  of  plant. 
Dcdonajus  makes  out  its  alliance  with  the  Arum, 
and,  accordingly,  modem  botanists  give  it  the  name 
cf  Arum  arhanim.  Miller  calls  it  Friar’s  Cowl  in 
English.14 

♦ARISTOLOCH'IA  ( apLGTolox'i-a ),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  modem  Birthwort.  There  is  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognising  the  three  kinds  described  by  the 
ancients.  Adams  thinks  there  is  little  reason  for 
rejecting  the  oTpoyyvlr)  as  being  the  Aristolochia 
Rotunda,  and  the  paupu  as  being  the  Longa  of  mod¬ 
em  botanists;  and  yet  Sprengel  inclines  to  refer  the 
one  to  the  A.  paUida,  and  the  other  to  the  A.  Cretica, 
L.  The  K^vparlTig  is  unquestionably  the  Aristoloch¬ 
ia  clemalilis,  or  Climbing  Birthwort.16  The  Birth- 
wort  tribe  possess  in  general  tonic  and  stimulating 
properties.  Pliny,  among  other  complaints  in  which 
the  aristolochia  was  found  useful,  notices  severe 
dysenteries,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hip-gout,  the 
sting  of  scorpions,  &c. ;  and  in  Peru,  at  the  present 
day,  the  A.  fragrantissima  (called  in  that  country 
Bejuca  de  la  Estrella,  or  Star-Reed)  is  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  remedy  against  dysenteries,  malignant 
inflammatory  fevers,  colds,  rheumatic  pains,  &c. 
The  root  is  the  part  used.16 


1.  (Vitruv.)— 2.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.,  7.) — 3.  (aTrofifcfftai  rf/v 
•■t'baXfiv  row  nr/xavVim.Tos  :  Joseph.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  5.) 
— 5.  (Veget.,  I.  c  )— 6.  (Appian.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx., 

11  )— 8.  (Veget.,  I  a )  —9.  ( J'-seoh.,  Veget.,  Appian.,  11.  cc.) — 
10.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.) — 11.  (A)n.,  ii.,  491  ;  xii.,  706.) — 12.  (ii ., 
76.)  —  13.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v .) — 14.  (Dioscor.,  n.,  198. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 15  <  Adams.  Anpend.,s.  v.) — 16.  (T.ind- 
ley’a  Botany,  p,  71.) 


ARMA,  ARMATU'RA  (tvria,  rcvxea,  Hem.  Cn- 
Aa),  arms,  armour. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  eaiiest  times, 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  used  stones  and 
clubs  for  their  weapons,  and  that  they  wore  the 
skins  of  the  wild  beasts  which  they  had  slain,  at 
once  as  proofs  of  their  strength  and  prowess,  and 
as  a  protection  to  their  bodies.  Hence  Hercules 
was  commonly  represented  clad  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Nemean  lion,  as  well  as  carrying  a  club.1  Th» 
use  of  the  goatskin  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  Aims.  Theocritus,  in  the 
following  lines,  descijbes  the  savage  wrestler  Amy- 
cus  as  wearing  the  skin  of  a  lion,  which  was  fasten¬ 
ed  over  his  breast  by  two  of  the  paws,  and  depended 
from  thence  over  his  back : 

Avrup  vrrep  vuroio  sal  avxevog  TjUpeiTO 
"A/c puv  iUppa  Movrog  utprjppivov  be  7r odcuvau- 
This  mode  of  wearing  the  lion’s  skin  is  disp.  *yee 
in  two  small  bronzes  of  very  high  antiquity,  v  Wch 
have  been  published  by  Micali,3  and  which  art  twp- 
ied  in  the  anqexed  woodcut. 


book  of  the  Iliad,4  where  Paris  appears  lightly  arm¬ 
ed  with  a  bow  and  panther’s  skin  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition,  Ancaeus,  the 
Arcadian,  always  wore  for  the  same  purpose  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  bear,  and  Argus  that  of  a  black 
bull.5  Even  as  late  as  the  Messenian  war,  the 
mountaineers  of  Arcadia,  serving  under  Aristode- 
mus  as  light-armed  soldiers,  wore  the  skins  both  of 
sheep  and  goats,  and  also  of  bears,  wolves,  and  oth¬ 
er  wild  beasts.6 

Nevertheless,  the  armour  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Trojan  annies,  as  represented  by  Homer,  was  com¬ 
plete  and  elaborate.  In  various  passages  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  entire  suit  of  armour  of  some  of  his  great¬ 
est  warriors,  viz.,  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Agamem¬ 
non,  Menelaus,  and  Paris;7  and  we  observe  that  it 
consisted  of  the  same  portions  which  were  used  by 
the  Greek  soldiers  ever  after.  Moreover,  the  order 
of  putting  them  on  is  always  the  same.  The  heavy¬ 
armed  warrior,  having  already  a  tunic  around  his 
body,  and  preparing  for  combat,  puts  on,  first,  his 
greaves  (Kvnpl&eg,  ocrece)  ;  secondly,  his  cuirass 
(#o paf,  lorica ),  to  which  belonged  the  pirpr)  under¬ 
neath,  and  the  zone  (Cuvq,  ^uarf/p,  cingulum )  above; 
thirdly,  his  sword  (tjltyog,  ensis,  gladius ),  hung  on 
the  left  side  of  his  body  by  means  of  a  belt  which 


1.  ( Vid.  Theocr.,  xxv.,  279.) — 2.  (Id.,  xxii.,  52.) — 3.  (Italia 

avanti  il  Domimo  dei  Romani,  pi.  xjv.,  fig.  3,  and  pi.  xvi.,  1,  fig 

7.) — 4.  (m.  17.)--5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  199. — Apoll.  Rhod.,  i.,  324 

— Schol.  in  loc.) — 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  11,  6  1.) — 7.  (II.,  iii.,  328-339 

iv.,  132-138  ;  xi.,  15-45  ;  xvi..  130-  142  ;  xix.,  364-391.) 
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passed  over  the  right  shoulder;  fourthly,  the  large 
round  shield  (ad/cof,  uonlc,  clipcus ,  scutum),  support¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner ;  fifthly,  his  helmet  {Kopv f, 
Kvvti 7,  cassis  galea) ;  sixthly  and  lastly,  he  took  his 
spear  (lyx'K,  dopv,  hasia),  or,  in  many  cases,  two 
spears  (dovpe  6vu).  Virgil  represents  the  outfit  of 
a  warrior  as  consisting  of  the  same  six  portions, 
when  he  describes  the  armour  made  by  V ulcan  for 
/Enc  as,  and  brought  to  him  by  his  mother.1  The 
fonn  and  use  of  thest  portions  are  described  in  sep- 
xratt  articles  under  their  Latin  names.  The  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut  exhibits  them  all  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  as  shown  in  Hope’s 
Costume  of  the  Ancients  (r\,  70). 


Those  who  were  defended  in  the  manner  which 
has  now  been  represented,  are  called  by  Homer  acr- 
maral,  from  their  great  shield  (aoniq)  ;  also  ayxe- 
pdxoi,  because  they  fought  hand  to  hand  with  their 
adversaries ;  but  much  more  commonly  npopaxoi, 
because  they  occupied  the  front  of  the  army:  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  terms,  especially  the 
last,  were  honourable  titles,  the  expense  of  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  armour  (navonXlr/9)  being  of  itself  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  wearer, 
while  his  place  on  the  field  was  no  less  indicative 
cf  strength  and  bravery. 

In  later  times,  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  were 
-.ailed  onXirai,  because  the  term  on  la  more  espe¬ 
cially  denoted  the  defensive  armour,  the  shield  and 
thorax.  By  wearing  these  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  light-armed,  whom  Herodotus,3  for  the 
reason  just  mentioned,  calls  uvonloi,  and  who  are 
also  denominated  ifnXol  and  yvpvoi,  yvpvfjrai  or 
yvfivijTEQ.  Instead  of  being  defended  by  the  shield 
and  thorax,  their  bodies  had  a  much  slighter  cover¬ 
ing,  sometimes  consisting  of  skins,  as  in  the  above- 
mentioned  instance  of  the  Arcadians,  and  some¬ 
times  of  leather  or  cloth;  and,  instead  of  the  sword 
and  lance,  they  commonly  fought  with  darts,  stones, 
bows  and  arrows,  or  slings.  Though  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  in  rank  and  prowess  to  the  heavy-armed  sol¬ 
diery,  it  is  probable  that  they  often  surpassed  them 
in  numbers ;  and  by  their  agility,  by  their  rapid 
movements  from  place  to  place,  and  by  embracing 
every  opportunity  of  assailing  the  enemy,  coming 
towards  the  front  under  the  protection  of  the  heavy¬ 


armed,  and  again  retreating  for  safety  into  the  rear, 
they  rendered  important  service  to  their  employers. 

We  are  justified  in  using  the  term  “  employers," 
because  the  light-armed  were  commonly  attached 
in  a  subordinate  capacity  to  individuals  of  the  hea’-v- 
armed  soldiery.  In  this  manrer  the  Helots  were 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  Spartan  army.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  each  Spartan  had  an  appointment 
of  no  less  than  seven  Helots  to  carry  his  arms,  t« 

rotect  him  in  danger,  to  assist  him  in  conquering 

is  (  pponent,  and  also  to  perform  every  menial  ser¬ 
vice.1  On  the  same  occasion,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Herodotus,*  the  other  divisions  of  the  Greek 
army  had  only  one  light-armed  to  one  heavy-armed 
soldier.  In  after  times,  also,  the  Athenian  hoplite 
had  usually  one  attendant,  and  received  as  wages 
for  both  himself  and  his  servant  two  drachmae  per 
day.3 

Besides  the  heavy  and  light  armed  soldiers,  the 
dnXirat  and  i pilot,  who,  in  general,  bore  towards 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  explained, 
another  description  of  men,  the  neAraoral,  aiso 
formed  a  part  of  the  Greek  army,  though  we  do  not 
hear  of  them  in  early  times.  Instead  of  the  large 
round  shield,  they  carried  a  smaller  one  called  the 
nklrri,  and  in  other  respects  their  armour,  though 
heavier  and  more  effective  than  that  of  the  ipiXol, 
was  much  lighter  than  that  of  the  hoplites.  The 
weapon  on  which  they  principally  depended  was 
the  spear. 

The  cities  of  Euboea  agreed  to  go  to  battle  only 
as  hoplites,  discarding  the  use  of  light  armour,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  sword  and  lance,  and  handling  the 
fatter  as  a  pike.4  The  Euboeans  were  probably  in¬ 
duced  to  form  this  agreement  in  consequence  of  the 
richness  of  thek  island  in  the  ores  of  copper  and 
iron.  On  the  other  hand,  those  nations  which  had 
neither  mines,  nor  any  considerable  weal’.h  cf  other 
kinds,  could  scarcely  send  any  but  light-armed  scl 
diers,  who  commonly  served  as  mercenaries. 

The  Romans  legions  consisted,  as  the  Greek  in¬ 
fantry  for  the  most  part  did,  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  troops  ( gravis  et  levis  armatures).  But  they 
were  not  formed  upon  the  same  system  of  attaching 
individuals  to  one  another,  in  the  relation  of  the 
master  or  employer  and  his  servant.  At  all  events, 
this  system  aid  not  prevail  among  the  Romans  to 
any  extent;  and  when  Virgil,  in  the  *Enei<l,  men¬ 
tions  the  annour-bearer  or  squire  ( armiger ),  we  must 
understand  him  to  allude  to  the  Grecian  or  Oriental 
practice,  or  to  attribute  such  attendance  and  state 
to  kings  and  generals  only. 

When  a  legion  was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
the  heavy-armed  were  posted  in  front  in  three  di¬ 
visions,  viz.,  the  principes,  the  kastali,  and  the  triarii, 
and  behind  them  were  placed  the  light-armed  in  twe 
divisions,  called  the  rorarii,  and  the  acccnsi  or  r elites, 
the  weight  and  strength  of  the  arms  decreasing 
gradually  in  these  five  divisions,  until  the  rear  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  archers,  slingers,  and  other  troops, 
who  might  leave  their  place  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  and  make  swift  excursions  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  and  annoying  the  enemy.  Especially 
in  commencing  an  engagement,  the  light-armed 
troops  advanced  to  the  front,  strove  to  put  the  enemy 
to  flight,  and,  if  successful,  pursued  them.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  worsted,  they  retreated 
again  in  a  body  behind  the  heavy  troops,  on  whom 
as  the  main  stay  of  the  army,  depended  the  decision 
of  the  conflict.  If  the  heavy-aimed  were  victori¬ 
ous,  the  light-armed  again  rushed  forward  to  aic,  in 
breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  the  pursuit 
was  left  to  them  and  to  the  cavalry,  while  the  prin¬ 
cipes,  hastati,  and  triarii  maintained  their  original 
position.5  * 


1.  (Herod.,  ix.,  10,  28-30. — Manso,  Sparta,  i.,  1,  p.  13(,  137 J 

— 2.  (1.  c.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  iii.  17.) — 4.  (Strabo,  x.,  1,  12,  13.)  - 

5.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  ii..  15-17  1 
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The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus  at  Rome.  On  comparing  it  with 
that  of  the  Greek  hoplite  in  the  last  woodcut,  we 
perceive  that,  while  the  national  character  is  dis¬ 
played  by  a  wide  difference  in  the  attitude  and  ex¬ 
pression,  the  several  parts  of  the  armour  correspond, 
excepting  only  that  the  Roman  soldier  wears  a  dag¬ 
ger  (p&xaipa,  pugio)  on  his  right  side  instead  of  a 
<vord  on  his  left,  and,  instead  of  greaves  upon  his 
legs,  has  femoralia  and  call  gee.  All  the  essential 
parts  of  the  Roman  heavy  armour  ( lorica ,  ensis,  cli- 
<peus,  galea,  hasla )  are  mentioned  together  in  an  epi- 
enm  of  Martial,1  and  all  except  the  spear  in  a  well- 
known  passage  of  St.  Paul,2  whose  enumeration 
exactly  coincides  with  the  figures  on  the  arch  of 
Severus,  and  who  $nakes  mention,  not  of  greaves, 
but  of  shoes  or  sandals  for  the  feet. 


The  soft  or  flexible  parts  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  cloth  or  leather.  The  metal  princi¬ 
pally  used  in  their  formation  was  that  compound  of 
copper  and  tin  which  we  call  bronze,  or,  more  prop¬ 
erly',  bell-metal.  (  Vid.  iEs.)  Hence  the  names  for 
this  metal  (xalnos,  ces )  are  often  used  to  mean  ar¬ 
mour,  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  arms  of  a  war¬ 
rior  is  called  avyrj  xa^K£Lr)  by  Homer,  and  lux  a'ena 
by  Virgil.3  Instead  of  copper,  iron  afterward  came 
to  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms,  although  articles  made  of  it  are  much  more 
rarely  discovered,  because  iron  is,  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture,  exceedingly  liable  to  corrosion 
and  decay.  Gold  and  silver,  and  tin  unmixed  with 
copper,  were  also  used,  more  especially  to  enrich 
and  adorn  the  armour.  When  the  Cyclopes,  under 
the  direction  of  Vulcan,  make  the  suit  for  iEneas, 
as  already  mentioned,  they  employ  these  various 
metals : 

“  Fluit  ccs  nvis,  aurique  metallum : 

Vulnificusque  chalybs  vasta  f ornate  liquescit” 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
could  have  acquired  their  high  renown  as  conquer¬ 
ors  without  being  regularly  instructed  in  the  use  of 
arms.  Vegetius  accordingly,  in  his  first  book,  de¬ 
vours  several  chapters  to  an  account  of  the  exercises 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  recruits  were  provi¬ 
ded  with  shields,  spears,  and  other  weapons  of  un- 
osual  size  and  weight,  and  in  other  respects  ex¬ 
pressly  adapted  for  the  discipline  of  the  drill.  The 


masters  at  arms  were  called  armidocUrres  laid  camp* 
declares  (orrlodcdaKrai,  orrXodicSuaKaloi). 

The  armory  or  arsenal,  in  which  arms  of  all 
kinds  were  kept,  was  called  armamentarium.  (orclo- 
dr/KT/,  onlotyvlduiov').  The  marine  arsenal  at  the 
Piraeus,  built  by  the  architect  Philo,  was  the  glory 
of  the  Athenians.2 

In  rude  states  of  society,  when  the  spit  it  of  j:o- 
lence  rendered  life  and  property  insecure,  both  Gre¬ 
cians  and  the  nations  around,  whom  they  called 
barbarians,  constantly  carried  arms  for  their  de¬ 
fence.3  In  the  time  of  Thucydides4  the  Athenians 
had  discontinued  this  practice,  because  the  necessi- 
tv  for  being  always  armed  existed  no  longer;  but 
they  all  bore  spears  arid  shields  in  the  public  pro¬ 
cessions. 

ARMA'RIUM,  originally  a  place  for  keeping 
arms,  afterward  a  cupboard,  in  which  were  kept, 
not  only  arms,  but  also  clothes,  books,  money,  or¬ 
naments,  images,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
value.  The  armarium  was  generally  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  house.3 *  The  divisions  of  a  library 
were  called  armaria*  We  find  armarium  dislegum 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  sepulchre  in  an  inscription 
in  Gruter.7 * 

ARMAMENTARIUM.  (  Vid .  Arma,  p.  95.) 

*ARMENI'ACA  MALA  (pijla’ Appeviasa),  a  fruit, 
which  Dioscorides  makes  the  same  with  the  prceco- 
cia  of  the  Romans.  There  seems  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  our  Apricot .* 

♦ARMEN'IUM  (’A ppeviov),  a  blue  pigment  called 
after  the  country  whence  it  came.  The  kind  which 
by  Dioscorides  is  esteemed  the  best,  appears  to  have 
been  an  earth;  for  he  requires  it  to  be  smooth,  fria¬ 
ble,  and  free  from  stone.  Adams  makes  it  to  have 
been  an  impure  carbonate  of  copper,  like  the  Lapis 
Lazuli.  Hill,  however,  maintains  that  it  was  a  yel¬ 
low  earth  or  ochre  of  copper.  The  Armenium  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lapis  Armenius  (A/doj 
’Appeviaaoc),  or  Armenian  stone,  first  noticed  by 
Paulus  Hilgineta,  and  which  is  called  lidos  la^ovpioq 
by  Myrepsus.  Jameson  says  the  Armenian  stone 
0?  the  ancients  was  a  limestone  impregnated  with 
earthy  azure  copper,  and  in  which  copper  and  iron 
pyrites  -were  sometimes  disseminated.9 

ARMILLA  (rpdhov,  xfrdiov,  or  x pelhov, 
upsudeu),  a  bracelet  or  armlet. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  appear  to  have  displayed  the  greatest 
taste  for  ornaments  of  this  class.  They  wore  not 
only  armillae  on  their  wrists,  and  on  the  arm  a  little 
below  the  shoulder,  but  also  earrings,  collars  or 
necklaces,  and  splendid  turbans.  These  portions 
of  their  dress  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable 
pearls,  or  were  enriched  with  jewels.  They  were 
intended  to  indicate  the  rank,  power,  and  wealth  of 
the  wearer,  and  this  use  of  them  has  continued 
through  successive  generations  down  to  the  present 
day.10 

In  Europe,  golden  armillae  were  worn  by  the 
Gauls  both  on  their  arms  and  on  their  wrists.11 *  Th-; 
Sabines  also  wore  ponderous  golden  armillae  on  the 
left  arm,  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  ;13 


1.  ( Vid.  Liv.,  xxxi.,  23. — Juv.,  xiii.,  83.) — 2.  (Strab., ix.,  1, 1A 
— Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  38. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  12. — Cic.,D?  Orat.,  i, 

14.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6.)— 4.  (vi.,  58.)— 5.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  ».  3. 
— Cic.,  pro  Cluent.,  c.  64. — Petron.,  Sat.,  29. —  Plin.,  II.  N  , 

xxix.,  17,  32;  xxxv.,  2,  2.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  Pnef. — Vopisc., 

Tac.,  8.) — 7.  (p.  383,  No.  4.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  1,  165. — Ilardouin  is 

Plin.,  K.  N.,  xv.,  21. — Casiri,  Biblioth.  Ilispan.  Arab.,  vol.  i.,  p. 

330. — Gesner,  Lex.  Rusticum.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  105. — Vicrnv., 

7,  9. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  28— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore’s 

Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  68,  69.) — 10.  (Herod.,  viii.,  113;  ix.,  80. — 

Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2.  27 ;  i.,  8,  29. — Cvrop.,  i.,  3,  2,  3  ;  vi.,  4,  2,  rt 

alibi. — Chares  Mytil.,  ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  14. — Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  45,— ■ 

Corn.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii.— Amm.  Marcell.,  xxiii.,  sub  fin — Compare 

Gen.,  xxiv.,  22,  30,  47. — Ezek..  xxiii.,  42. — 2  Sam.,  i.,  10  — Wil¬ 
kinson’s  Customs  of  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  374,  375  )—  1 1  (Cl 
Quadrig.,  ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  ix.,  13.  -Ilrpi  roif  jipayuai  Kal  rolj 
Kapirols  d  ilia  :  Strabo,  iv.,  4,  5  )  -12.  I  Liv.,  i.,  1 1. — Floi  ,  i., ! 

— Val  Max.,  ix..  6,  1  ) 
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ana  al  the  sane  early  period,  the  Samians  wore 
richly-ornamented  armlets  at  the  solemn  festivals 
in  honour  of  Juno.1 * 

It  does  not  appear  that  armilloe  were  subsequently 
worn  among  the  Greeks  by  the  male  sex.  But  those 
ladies  who  aimed  at  elegance  and  fashion  had  both 
armlet  t  (iceptbpaxiovia1)  and  bracelets  (rrepiKupma, 
-reoi  xeiaia,  dnpaxeipta) ,  of  various  materials,  shapes, 
va’  styles  of  ornament.  In  a  comedy  of  Plautus, 
formed  up<m  a  Greek  model,3  armillae  are  mention- 
rd  as  parts  of  female  attire,  and  one  kind  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  name  of  sjrinter.  This  term  (acjnyK- 
rr/p)  is  manifestly  derived  from  aiptyyu  (to  com¬ 
press),  s.nd  its  application  is  explained  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  tne  bracelet  so  denominated  kept  its 
place  by  compressing  the  arm  of  the  wearer.  The 
armilla  was,  in  fact,  either  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  or 
a  wire  of  considerable  thickness;  and,  although 
sometimes  a  complete  ting,  it  was  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  made  without  having  its  ends  joined;  it  was 
then  curved,  so  as  to  require,  when  put  on,  to  be 
slightly  expanded  by  having  its  ends  drawn  apart 
from  one  another;4  and,  according  to  its  length,  it 
went  once,  twice,  or  thrice  round  the  arm,  or  even 
a  greater  number  of  times.  When  it  made  several 
turns,  it  assumed  the  form  so  clearly  defined  by  Ho¬ 
mer  in  the  expression  yvainrrag  IXuac,  “  twisted 
spirals;”5  a  form  illustrated  by  numerous  armillae 
of  gold  and  bronze  in  our  collections  of  antiques, 
and  exhibited  very  frequently  on  the  Greek  painted 
vases.  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  Sir  William 
Hamilton’s  great  work,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  35.) 


These  spiral  wires  were  sometimes  engraved  so 
>s  to  exhibit  the  fonn  of  a  serpent,  and  bracelets  of 
this  description  were  called  snakes  by  the  Athenian 
ladies.* 

As  in  regard  to  the  frontal  (vid,  Ampyx),  so 
also  in  respect  of  armil’se,  the  Greeks  conceived 
me  attire  of  a  goddess  to  resemble  that  of  a  lady  of 
superior  state  and  beauty.  Hence  they  attributed 
dies e  d<  corations  to  Aphrodite,7  and  traces  of  a 
metallic  armlet  are  seen  upon  the  celebrated  marble 
Mat  te  oi  that  divinity  preserved  at  Florence.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  an  inscription,*  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which  makes  dis¬ 
tinct  mention  of  the  ap.<j>i6eal  upon  both  the  arms 
©f  a  golden  Victory  preserved  in  that  temple.9 


).  (Asil  Samii  Carm.  a  Bachio,  p.  146.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi., 
4,4.- -Chariton,  a  Dorville, 110.) — 3.  (Men.,  iii.,  3.)— 4.  (Isid., 
Orig.,  iix.,30.) — 5.  (II.,  xvui.,  401.) — 6.  (Maeris  and  Ilesychius, 
».  »  Sd>u(.)—T.  (Plutarch,  De  Fort.  Rom.) — 8.  (Elgin  Coll., 
No.  267  —9.  (Bflckh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  291,  293.— Id.,  Corpus 
laser.,  i  «  235.) 
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Antony  the  Romans  we  mo«t  commonly  read  of 
armillae  as  conferred  upon  soldiers  tor  deeds;  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  merit.1  ("See  the  next  woodcut.)  An  in¬ 
stance  of  this  occurs  in  Livy,*  where,  after  a  victo¬ 
ry,  one  of  the  consuls  bestows  golden  crowns  and' 
bracelets  upon  two  officers,  four  centurions,  and  a 
manipulus  of  hastati,  and  gives  silver  horns  and 
bracelets  to  others,  who  were  either  foreigners,  oi 
younger  and  of  inferior  rank.  Pliny  says3  that 
crowns  and  bracelets  of  gold  were  given  to  citizens, 
and  not  to  foreigners.  These  military  honours  are 
enumerated  in  the  inscriptions  upon  various  ane'ent 
monuments  raised  to  the  memory  of  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers,  stating  that  the  emperor  had  presented 
them  tor  quit  us,  armillis,  phaleiis,  &c.,  and  often  re¬ 
cording  the  exact  number  of  these  several  decora¬ 
tions.4  The  following  form  of  words  used  in  con¬ 
ferring  them  is  preserved  by  Valerius  Maximus:* 
“  Imperalor  te  argenteis  armillis  donal.” 

The  Roman  females  wore  bracelets  partly  for 
use  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  use  of  them 
was  to  hold  amulets.  (Vid,  Amuletcm.)  Pliny 
gives  a  variety  of  directions  respecting  the  remedies 
to  be  effected  by  inserting  particular  things  in  brace¬ 
lets  (armilla,6  brachialia 7),  and  wearing  them  con¬ 
stantly  upon  the  arm.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  sometimes  wore  on  his  right  arm  the 
exuviae  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  armil 
la.* 

As  ornaments,  armillae  were  worn  at  Rome  chief!) 
by  women  of  considerable  rank.  The  metallic  banc 
was,  for  this  purpose,  frequently  enriched  with  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  other  beautiful  objects.  The  pres¬ 
ents  of  amber,  succina  grandia,  mentioned  by  Ju¬ 
venal9  as  sent  to  a  lady  on  her  birthday  were 
probably  bracelets  set  with  amber.10  In  the’  follow 
ing  woodcut,  the  first  figure  represents  a  gold  brace 
let  discovered  at  Rome,  on  tne  Palatine  Mount.1 
The  rosette  in  the  middle  is  composed  of  distint 


and  very  delicate  leaves  The  twe  starlike  3ow»r  s 
on  each  side  have  been  tepeated  where  the  holes  fbi 
securing  them  are  still  visible.  The  second  figure 
represents  a  gold  bracelet  found  in  Britain,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum.  It  appears  to  be 
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made  of  two  gold  wires  twisted  together,  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  it  upon  the  arm  by  a  clasp,  is 
worthy  of  observation.  It  has  evidently  been  a  lady’s 
ornament.  Besides  objects  finely  wrought  in  gold, 
and  the  most  beautiful  pearls  and  jewels,  ladies’ 
bracelets  were  also  formed  to  display  other  exqui¬ 
site  works  of  art.  Bottiger  says1  “  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  most  splendid  gems,  with  figures 
cut  in  relief,  were  designed  to  be  worn  in  bracelets 
by  the  empresses,  and  other  women  of  high  rank  in 
Rome.”  The  same  author  observes8  “  that  the  large 
bracelets,  made  with  three  or  four  coils,  were  in¬ 
tended  as  rewards  for  the  soldiers,”  and  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  suppose  such  massive  ornaments  to 
have  been  designed  for  women.  A  specimen  of 
these  ponderous  and  highly  valuable  armillae  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  third  of  the  preceding  figures.  The 
original,  ol  pure  gold,  is  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  figure,  and  was  found  in  Cheshire  3 

If  bracelets  were  worn  by  a  Caligula,4  it  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sign  of  extravagance  and  effeminacy, 
being  quite  opposed  to  Roman  ideas  and  customs. 
In  general,  the  epithet  armillatus  denoted  a  servile 
or  degraded  condition.5 

The  terms  armilla  and  iprliov  are  used  for  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  same  kind  as  those  already  explained, 
which  were  worn  upon  the  ankles,  very  commonly 
by  Africans  and  Asiatics,  rarely  by  Europeans.6  A 
dog-collar  is  also  called  armilla  (armilUitos  canes1), 
and  an  iron  ring  used  by  carpenters.8 

ARMILUS'TRIUM,  a  Roman  festival  for  the 
purification  of  arms.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
on  the  14th  before  the  calends  of  November  (Oct. 
19),  when  the  citizens  assembled  in  arms,  and  offer¬ 
ed  sacrifices  in  the  place  called  Armilustrum,  or 
Vicus  Armilustri,  in  the  13th  region  of  the  city.9 

‘ARMORA'CIA  (J>a<f>avi.g),  Horseradish.  (Vid. 
RhaphaNis.) 

ARMY  (GREEK).  In  the  petty  states  of  Greece, 
down  to  a  period  long  subsequent  to  their  establish- 
mmt,  a  traveller,  when  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town, 
was  in  constant  danger  of  being  surprised  by  an  en¬ 
emy,  and  often  the  labours  of  husbandry  were  car- 
lied  on  by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands.10  This 
insecurity  of  liberty  and  life  must  have  tended  pow¬ 
erfully  to  have  infused  a  martial  spirit  among  the 
Greeks;  and,  though  they  may  have  borrowed  the 
first  principles  of  war  from  the  nations  of  the  East,  it 
was  among  them  that  the  organization  of  a  military 
force,  and  the  tactics  of  the  field,  were  brought  near¬ 
ly  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  nature  of  the  arms  in  use  before  the  in¬ 
dention  of  gunpowder. 

The  attack  on  Thebes  and  the  war  of  Troy  are 
ihe  earliest  instances  in  the  Grecian  history  of 
military  actions  performed  on  a  considerable  scale; 
and  on  the  latter  occasion  (probably  about  B.C. 
1184),  an  army  of  100,000  men  is  supposed  to  have 
been  assembled.  It  would  seem  that  the  troops  of 
the  different  states  engaged  in  this  war  were  at  first 
intermixed  with  each  other;  for,  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Iliad,11  Nestor  is  represented  as  advising  Ag¬ 
amemnon  to  divide  the  army  into  several  bodies,  ac 
cording  to  the  nations  or  tribes  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  to  place  each  division  under  its  own 
prince.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable,  however,  that 
such  a  distribution  did  not  always  subsist  when  na¬ 
tions  combined  together  for  one  object;  and,  as  the 
ships  of  the  several  states  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  separately,  probably  the  mixture  of  the 
troops  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  arising 
from  the  inactivity  in  which  the  army  had  for  some 
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time  previously  remained.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  that  the  advice  of  Nestor  was  only  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  regular  notice  for  re-forming  the  army  pre¬ 
paratory  to  inspection,  and  previously  to  a  return 
to  active  service:  be  that  as  it  may,  the  practice 
was  aftertvard  general,  tvs  well  in  the  East  as  in  the 
Greek  states  of  Europe. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,'  the  arrangement 
of  the  army  previously  to  an  engagement  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  described.  A  line  of  war-chariots,  in  which 
the  chiefs  fought,  formed  the  front;  the  heavy-arm¬ 
ed  foot  were  in  the  rear ;  and  the  middle  space  was 
occupied  by  archers  or  light-armed  men,  on  whom 
less  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  warriors  were 
protected  by  cuirasses,  greaves,  and  helmets,  all  of 
bronze ;  they  carried  strong  bucklers,  and  their  ol 
fensive  arms  were  javelins  or  pikes,  and  swords. 
The  battle  began  by  darts  being  thrown  from  the 
chariots  as  the  latter  advanced  to  break  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy :  the  chariots  probably  then  fell  into  the 
intervals  between  the  divisions  of  the  troops  who 
fought  on  foot;  for  the  latter  are  said  to  have  moved 
up  in  close  order  and  engaged,  shield  tou  thing 
shield,  and  lance  opposed  to  lance,  while  the  light¬ 
armed  troops,  now  in  the  rear  of  all,  or  behind  die 
chariots,  discharged  their  arrows  and  stones  ovi  i 
the  heads  of  the  combatants  in  front.  The  precept 
of  Nestor,  that  the  warriors  should  keep  their  ranks 
in  action,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  indicates  that  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  had 
long  before  been  observed  in  the  march  of  armies, 
or  in  the  collisions  of  hostile  troops. 

On  contemplating  the  account  given  by  Homer,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  practice  of  war  in  his 
age  differed  from  that  which  was  followed  by  the 
Asiatics,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  of  a  much  later  peri¬ 
od,  chiefly  in  the  absence  of  cavalry :  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  the  art  of  horsemanship^ 
though  not  wholly  unknown,  since  Diomed  rides  on 
one  of  the  horses  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
car  of  Rhesus,3  must  have  been  then  very  imperxect 
The  dense  array  in  which  the  Greeks  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  formed,  in  the  fourth  and  thirteenth  books  of 
the  Iliad,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  body  of  troops 
subsequently  denominated  a  phalanx ;  and  these  are 
the  first  occasions  on  which  great  bodies  of  men  are 
said  to  have  been  so  drawn  up.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  roust  be  remarked,  that  though  the  poet 
seems  in  some  passages  to  consider  the  compact  ar¬ 
rangement  of  troops  as  a  matter  of  great  importance ;; 
yet  the  issue  of  the  battle  is  almost  always  decided 
by  the  personal  prowess  of  individual  chieftains, 
who  are  able  to  put  to  flight  whole  troops  of  ordina¬ 
ry  soldiers. 

From  a  passage  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,5  it 
appears  that  during  the  heroic  ages,  as  they  are  call¬ 
ed,  every  family  in  a  state  was  obliged  to  furnish 
one  man,  or  more,  who  were  chosen  by  lot,  when  a 
chieftain  intended  to  set  out  on  a  military  expedi¬ 
tion.  While  absent  from  home,  the  troops  subsisted 
by  supplies  brought  up  from  their  own  district,  or 
raised  in  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  manner  last 
mentioned,  and  by  the  plunder  obtained  in  piratical 
excursions  to  the  neighbouring  coasts,  the  Greek 
army  supported  itself  during  the  ten  years  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  the 
states  of  Greece  had  acquired  some  stability,  the 
great  lawgivers  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  while  form¬ 
ing  constitutions  for  their  several  people,  are  said  vo 
have  made  regulations  for  the  military  service.  To 
the  free  citizens  only  was  it  thought  proper  to  grant 
the  honour  of  serving  their  country  in  complete  ar¬ 
mour;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  slaves 
were  made  to  act  as  light-armed  troops.  In  the 
action  at  Plataea  against  Mardonius,  the  right  vring 
of  the  Grecian  army  was  composed  of  10,000  La- 
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eedaemc  nians,  of  whom  half  were  Spartans,  and 
each  of  these  was  accompanied  by  seven  Helots; 
the  remaining  5000,  who  were  furnished  by  the 
other  towns  of  Laconia,  were  each  accompanied  by 
one  Helot.1 * * *  The  employment  of  slaves  in  the  an¬ 
cient  armies  was,  however,  always  considered  as  a 
dangerous  measure ;  and  it  was  apprehended,  with 
reason,  that  they  might  turn  against  their  masters, 
or  desert  to  the  enemy. 

The  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  Greece. 
It  was  based  upon  a  graduated  system  of  subordi¬ 
nation,  which  gave  to  almost  every  individual  a  de¬ 
gree  of  authority,  rendering  the  whole  military  force 
a  community  of  commanders,*  so  that  the  signal 
given  by  the  king  ran  in  an  instant  through  the 
whole  army.5  The  foundation  of  this  system  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  Lj  :urgus,  who  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  Lacedaemonian  forces  into  six  divisions  ( papai ). 
Each  fJLopa  was  commanded  by  a  nolepapxog,  under 
whom  w'ere  four  Ao^ayot,  eight  nevrrjKooTijpec,  and 
sixteen  kvupoTupxoi  ;*  consequently,  two  hu/ioTiai 
formed  a  nevTijnoaTvg,  two  of  these  a  Ad^of,  and 
four  loxoi  made  a  fiopa.  The  regular  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  enomotia  appears  to  have  been  twen¬ 
ty-four  men  besides  its  captain.  The  lochus,  then, 
consisted  ordinarily  of  100,  and  the  mora  of  400 
men.  The  front  row  of  the  enomotia  appears  to 
have  consisted  of  three  men,  and  the  ordinary  depth 
of  the  line  of  eight  men.  The  number  of  men  in 
each  enomotia  was,  however,  not  unfrequently  in¬ 
creased.  Thus,  a.  die  battle  of  Mantinea,  another 
file  was  added ;  so  that  the  front  row  consisted  of 
four  men  and  each  enomotia  consequently  contain¬ 
ed  thirty  two  men.5  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  on 
the  contrary,  the  usual  number  of  files  was  retain¬ 
ed,  but  the  depth  of  its  ranks  was  increased  from 
eight  to  twelve  men,  so  that  each  enomotia  contain¬ 
ed  thirty-six  men.6  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  the 
mora  appears  to  have  consisted  usually  of  600  men.7 
The  numbers  seem,  however,  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  the  enomotia.  Ephorus 
makes  the  mora  to  consist  of  500  men,  and  Polybi¬ 
us8  of  900. 

At  the  battle  of  Mantinea  there  were  seven  lochi, 
and  the  strength  of  the  lochus  was  doubled  by  being 
made  to  consist  of  four  pentecostyes  and  eight  eno- 
motiae.9  Upon  this  account  Dr.  Arnold  remarks  :l° 
“  A  question  here  arises  why  Thucydides  makes  no 
mention  of  the  mora,  which,  according  to  Xeno¬ 
phon,  was  the  largest  division  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
army,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi ;  the  whole  Spar¬ 
tan  people  being  divided  into  six  morae.  The  scho¬ 
liast  on  Aristophanes11  says  that  there  were  six  lochi 
in  Sparta,  others  say  five,  and  Thucydides  here 
speaks  of  seven;  but  I  think  he  means  to  include  the 
Brasidian  soldiers  and  the  neodamodes;  and,  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  have  formed  together  one  lochus, 
the  number  of  the  regular  Lacedaemonian  lochi 
would  thus  be  six.  These  lochi,  containing  each 
512  men,  are  thus  much  larger  than  the  regular 
mora,  which  contained  only  400,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  enlarged  mora  of  600  men,  such  as  it 
usually  was  in  active  service  in  the  time  of  Agesi- 
laus.  Was  it  that,  among  the  many  innovations  in¬ 
troduced  into  Sparta  after  the  triumphant  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  term  lochus  was  hence¬ 
forward  used  in  the  sense  in  which  the  other  Greeks 
commonly  used  it,  that  is,  as  a  mere  military  divis¬ 
ion,  consisting  properly  of  about  100  men ;  and  that, 
to  avoid  confusion,  the  greater  divisions,  formerly 
called  lochi,  and  whose  number,  as  being  connected 
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with  old  traditions  and  political  divisions,  was  noi 
variable,  were  for  the  future  called  by  ihe  less  equiv- 
ocal  name  of  morae  V’ 

To  each  mora  of  heavy-armed  infantry  there  tie  • 
longed  a  body  of  cavalry  bearing  the  same  name,* 
consisting  at  the  most  of  100  men,  and  commandtd 
by  the  hipparmost  {lirnappoorrn11).  The  cavalry  is 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  divided  ir  the  time 
of  Lycurgus  into  oulami  (ov'Aapoc)  of  fifty  men  each;1 
but  this  portion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was 
unimportant,  and  served  only  to  cover  the  w  ings  of 
the  infantry.  The  three  hundred  knights  forming 
the  king’s  body-guard  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  cavalry.  They  were  the  choicest  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  youths,  and  fought  either  on  horseback  rr  on 
foot,  as  occasion  required. 

Solon  divided  the  Athenian  people  into  four  class¬ 
es,  of  which  the  first  two  comprehended  those  per¬ 
sons  whose  estates  were  respectively  equivalent  tc 
the  value  of  500  and  300  of  the  Attic  measures  called 
medimni.  These  wrere  not  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
infantry  or  on  board  ship,  except  in  some  command ; 
but  they  were  bound  to  keep  a  horse  for  the  public, 
and  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expense. 
The  third  class,  whose  estates  were  equivalent  to 
200  such  measures,  were  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
heavy-armed  foot,  providing  their  own  arms ;  and 
the  people  of  the  fourth  class,  if  unable  to  provide 
themselves  with  complete  armour,  served  either 
among  the  light-armed  troops  or  in  the  navy.  The 
ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  who  danced  in  the 
festival  of  Dionysus,  were  exempt  from  serving  in 
the  armies;  the  same  privilege  v^as  also  accorded 
to  those  who  farmed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  among  the  Athenians,  the  divisions 
of  the  army  differed  from  those  which,  as  above  sta¬ 
ted,  had  been  appointed  by  the  Spartan  legislate :; 
but  the  nature  of  the  divisions  is  unknown,  and  it 
ren  only  be  surmised  that  they  wrere  such  as  are 
hinted  at  in  the  Cyropcsdia.  In  that  work,  Xeno- 

hon,  w^ho,  being  an  Athenian,  may  De  supposed  to 

ave  in  view  the  military  institutions  oi  his  own 
country,  speaking  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
subdivisions  of  large  bodies  of  men,  with  respec  t  to 
the  power  of  re-forming  those  bodies  when  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  dispersed,  states*  that  the  rdfre  consists 
of  100  men,  and  the  Adyoy  of  twenty-four  men  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  their  officer);  and  in  another  passage  he 
mentions  the  dmede,  or  section  of  ten,  and  the  n ep- 
7r df,  or  section  of  five  men.  The  tu^iq  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  element  in  the  division  of 
troops  in  the  Athenian  army,  and  to  have  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  Peloponnesian  Ad_yof.  The  infantry 
was  commanded  by  ten  strategi  (Vid.  Straiegi) 
and  ten  taxiarchs,  and  the  cavalry  by  tw'O  hipparchs 
and  ten  phylarchs.  These  officers  were  chosen  an¬ 
nually,  and  they  appear  to  have  appointed  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer's  of  each  rdl-ig  or  Ao^of. 

The  mountainous  character  of  Attica  and  the 
Peloponnesus  is  the  reason  that  cavalry  wras  nevei 
numerous  in  those  countries.  Previously  to  the 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece,  the  number  of  horse- 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  Athenians  wras  but  ninety- 
six,  each  of  the  forty-eight  naucrariae  ( vavKpaplai ), 
into  which  the  state  w'as  divided,  furnishing  two 
persons;  but  soon  afterward  the  body  was  augment¬ 
ed  to  1200  KaT<i<j>paKToi,  or  heavy-armed  horsemen, 
and  there  was,  besides,  an  equal  number  of  cicaofio- 
A lorai,  or  archers,  who  fought  on  horseback.  The 
horses  belonging  to  the  former  class  were  covered 
with  bronze  "or  other  metal,  and  they  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  bells  and  embroidered  clothing.  Be¬ 
fore  being  allowed  to  serve,  both  men  and  horse* 
w'ere  subject  to  an  examination,  before  the  hip¬ 
parchs,  and  punishments  were  decreed  against  per¬ 
sons  who  should  enter  without  the  requisite  qualifi- 
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cations.  It  tss  also  the  duty  of  the  hipparchs  to 
train  the  ca  valry  in  time  of  peace.1 

Every  free  citizen  of  the  Greek  states  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Xenophon  and  Plutarch,  enrolled  for 
military  service  from  the  age  of  18  or  20,  to  58  or 
60  years,  and  at  Sparta,  at  least,  the  rule  was  com¬ 
mon  to  the  kings  and  the  private  people.  The 
young  men,  previously  to  joining  the  ranks,  were 
instructed  in  the  military  duties  by  the  tclktikoi  or 
f'ltb'ic  teachers,  who  were  maintained  by  the  state 
in  the  purpose;  and  no  town  in  Greece  was  with- 
au  its  gymnasium  or  school.  The  times  appointed 
foi  pet  forming  the  exercises,  as  well  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  as  in  the  camp  were  early  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evening  before  going  to  rest.  The  first  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  young  soldiers  was  to  guard  the 
city;  and  in  this  duty  they  were  associated  with 
such  veterans  as,  on  account  of  their  age,  had  been 
discharged  from  service  in  the  field.  At  20  years 
of  age  the  Athenian  recruit  could  be  sent  on  foreign 
expeditions ;  but,  among  the  Spartans,  this  was  sel¬ 
dom  done  ti the  soldier  was  30  years  old.  No 
man  beyond  .he  legal  age  could  be  compelled  to 
serve  out  of  his  country,  except  in  times  of  public 
danger;  but  mention  is  occasionally  made  oi  such 
persons  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  army  during 
an  action,  and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  bag¬ 
gage.*  While  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  AEgina,  the  Peloponnesians  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  towards  Megara,  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  surprising  the  place ;  but  the  young  and 
the  aged  men  who  remained  to  guard  Athens 
marched,  under  Myronides,  against  the  enemy,  and 
prevented  the  success  of  the  enterprise.3 

An  attention  to  military  duties,  when  the  troops 
were  encamped,  was  strictly  enforced  in  all  the 
Greek  armies ;  but  a  considerable  difference  pre¬ 
vailed  in  those  of  the  two  principal  states  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  recreations  of  the  soldiers.  The  mer 
of  Athens  were  allowed  to  witness  theatrical  per¬ 
formances,  and  to  have  in  the  camp  companies  of 
stage rs  and  dancers.  In  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
on  the  contrary,  all  these  were  forbidden ;  the  con- 
sta  it  practice  of  temperance,  and  the  observance  of 
a  tigid  discipline,  being  prescribed  to  the  Spartan 
youth,  in  order  that  they  might  excel  in  war  (which 
among  them  was  considered  as  the  proper  occupa¬ 
tion  of  freemen) ;  and  manly  exercises  alone  were 
permitted  in  the  intervals  of  duty.  Yet,  while  en¬ 
camped,  the  young  men  were  encouraged  to  use 
perfumes,  and  to  wear  costly  armour,  though  the 
adorning  of  their  persons  when  at  home  would 
have  subjected  them  to  the  reproach  of  effeminacy. 
On  going  into  action,  they  crowned  themselves  with 
garlands,  and  marched  with  a  regulated  pace,  a 
concert  of  flutes  playing  the  hymn  of  Castor.4 

The  military  service  was  not  always  voluntarily 
embraced  by  the  Greek  people,  since  it  was  found 
necessary  to  decree  punishments  against  such  as 
evaded  the  conscriptions.  These  consisted  in  a  dep¬ 
rivation  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  or  in  being 
branded  in  the  hand.  Deserters  from  the  army 
were  punished  with  death ;  and  at  home,  when  a 
man  absented  himself  from  the  ranks,  he  was  made 
to  sit  three  days  in  a  public  place  in  women’s  ap- 
arel.  It  was  held  to  be  highly  disgraceful  in  a  sol- 
ier  if,  after  an  action,  he  was  without  his  buckler; 
p.nbably  t?cause  this  implied  that  he,  who  ought 
to  lave  maintained  his  post  till  the  last  moment, 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  a  coward  would 
throw  away  his  buckler  in  order  that  he  might  run 
faster. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Greek  republics,  while  the 
theatre  of  war  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  each  city, 
the  soldier  served  at  his  own  expense  in  that  class 
of  troops  which  his  fortune  permitted  him  to  join. 


1.  (Vid.  Xenophon’s  treatise  entitled  'linrapxtKii-) — 2.  (Thu- 
•  yd.,  v  ,  72.)— 3.  (Tt-’cyd.,  i.,  105.)— 4.  (Plutarch,  Lycurg.) 


Both  at  Athens  and  Sparta  the  brittle,  or  horsemen, 
consisted  of  persons  possessing  considerable  estates 
and  vigour  of  body ;  each  man  furnished  and  main¬ 
tained  his  own  horse,  and  he  was,  besides,  bound  to 
provide  at  least  one  foot-soldier  as  an  attendant.  Id 
the  time  of  Xenophon,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  institution  had  greatly  declined ;  not  only  was 
the  citizen  allowed  to  commute  his  personal  servi¬ 
ces  for  those  of  a  horseman  hired  in  his  stead,  bu' 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  homes,  which 
were  imposed  as  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  were  ill  exe¬ 
cuted;  the  men,  also,  who  were  least  able  in  body, 
and  least  desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves, 
were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry. 

The  distress  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  having  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  Athens  to  serve  the 
country  at  their  own  expense,  Pericles  introduced 
the  practice  of  giving  constant  pay  to  a  class  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  public  revenue;  and  this  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
The  amount  of  the  pay  varied,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  from  two  oboli  to  a  drachma.1 *  The  com¬ 
manders  of  the  16xoi  received  double,  and  the 
strategi  four  times,  the  pay  of  a  private  foot-soldier.* 
A  truce  having  been  made  between  the  Athenians 
and  Argives,  it  was  appointed  that,  if  one  party  as¬ 
sisted  another,  those  who  sent  the  assistance  should 
furnish  their  troops  with  provisions  for  thirty  days; 
and  it  was  farther  agreed,  that  if  the  succoured  party 
wished  to  retain  the  troops  beyond  that  time,  they 
should  pay,  daily,  one  drachma  (of  AEgina)  for  each 
horseman,  and  three  oboli  for  a  foot-soldier,  whether 
heavy-armed,  light-armed,  or  archer.8  At  Athens, 
by  the  laws  of  Solon,  if  a  man  lost  a  limb  in  war, 
one  obolus  was  allowed  him  daily  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  at  the  public  expense  ;  the  parents  and  children 
of  such  as  fell  in  action  were  also  provided  for  by 
the  state.  (  Vid.  Adunatoi.) 

With  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  love  of  ease 
prevailed  over  that  of  glory;  and  the  principal  states 
of  Greece,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  citi¬ 
zens  as  claimed  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
military  service,  were  obliged  to  take  in  pay  bodies 
of  troops  which  were  raised  among  their  poorer 
neighbours.  The  A rcadians,  like  the  modem  Swiss, 
were  most  generally  retained  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
armies  of  the  other  Greek  states.  In  earlier  times, 
to  engage  as  a  mercenary  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
power  was  considered  dishonourable ;  and  the  name 
of  the  Carians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  do  so,  became  on  that  account  a  term  of  reproach. 

The  strength  of  a  Grecian  army  consisted  chiefly 
in  its  foot-soldiers;  and  of  these  there  were  at  first 
but  two  classes  :  the  dnlircu,  who  wore  heavy  ar¬ 
mour,  carried  large  shields,  and  in  aetion  used 
swords  and  long  spears ;  and  the  ifuloi,  who  were 
light-armed,  having  frequently  only  helmets  and 
small  bucklers,  with  neither  cuirasses  nor  greaves,, 
and  who  were  employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers  in 
discharging  arrows,  darts,  or  stones.  An  interme¬ 
diate  class  of  troops,  called  nelraaTai,  or  targeteers, 
was  formed  at  Athens  by  Iphicrates,  after  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  :4  they  were  armed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  onllrai,  but  their  cuirasses 
were  of  linen  instead  of  bronze  or  iron;  their  spears 
were  short,  and  they  carried  small  round  bucklers 
(ttcItcu).  These  troops,  uniting  in  some  measure 
the  stability  of  the  phalanx  with  the  agility  of  the 
light-armed  men,  were  found  to  be  highly  efficient; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  adoption,  they  were  ex¬ 
tensively  employed  in  the  Greek  armies.  A  band 
of  club-men  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  among  the 
Theban  troops  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

.  Scarlet  or  crimson  appears  to  have  been  the 
genera]  colour  of  the  Greek  uniform,  at  least  in  the 

1.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  17.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  6,  <)  1.) — 3  (Th» 
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days  of  Xenophon  ;  for  he  observes1  that  tne  army 
of  Agesilaus  appeared  all  bronze  and  scarlet  (anav- 
•  u  ficv  x^Xkov,  airavra  tie  (poivina  ipaiveodcu). 

The  oldest  existing  works  which  treat  expressly 
of  the  constitution  and  tactics  of  the  Grecian  armies 
are  the  treatises  of  Elian  and  Arrian,  which  were 
written  m  the  time  of  Hadrian,  when  the  art  of  war 
had  changed  its  character,  and  when  many  details 
relating  to  the  ancient  military  organizations  were 
forgotten.  Yet  the  systems  of  these  tacticians,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Philip 
or  Alexander;  and,  consequently,  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  succeeded  those  which  have  been 
indicated  above. 

Elian  makes  the  lowest  subdivision  of  the  anny 
to  consist  of  a  Aogof,  dendg,  or  bvaporia,  which  he 
says  were  then  supposed  to  have  been  respectively 
files  of  16,  12,  or  8  men ;  and  he  recommends  the 
latter.  The  numbers  in  the  superior  divisions  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  geometrical  progression  by  doubles, 
and  the  principal  bodies  were  formed  and  denomi¬ 
nated  as  follow :  Four  Xoxoi  constituted  a  rerpap- 
\ia  (=64  men),  and  two  of  these  a  rdftf  (=128 
men).  The  latter  doubled,  was  called  a  ovvray/ia 
or  Ijevayia  (=256  men),  to  which  division  it  appears 
that  five  supernumeraries  were  attached ;  these 
were  the  crier,  the  ensign,  the  trumpeter,  a  servant, 
and  an  officer,  called  ovpayog,  who  brought  up  the 
rear.  Four  of  the  last-mentioned  divisions  formed 
&  X^LaPXia  (=1024  men),  which,  doubled,  became 
a  reAof,  and  quadrupled,  formed  the  body  which 
was  denominated  a  (jxiXayt;.  This  corps  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  consisted  of  4096  men ; 
but,  in  fact,  divisions  of  very  different  strengths 
were  at  different  times  designated  by  that  name. 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropasdia,  applies  the  term  pha¬ 
langes  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  army  of 
Croesus,  and  in  the  Anabasis  to  the  bodies  of  Greek 
troops  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  phalanx 
was  a  general  expression  for  any  large  body  of 
troops  in  the  Grecian  armies.  That  prince,  how¬ 
ever,  united  under  this  name  6000  of  his  most  effi¬ 
cient  heavy-armed  men,  whom  he  called  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  lie  subjected  them  to  judicious  regulations, 
and  improved  their  arms  and  discipline ;  and  from 
that  time  the  name  of  his  country  was  constantly 
applied  to  bodies  of  troops  which  were  similarly 
organized. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  phalanx  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  and,  if  the  tactics  of  iElian  may  be  considered 
applicable  to  the  age  of  those  monarchs,  it  would 
appear  that  the  corps,  when  complete,  consisted  of 
about  16,000  heavy-armed  men.  It  was  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  4000  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  in  files  generally  16  men  deep.  The 
whole  front,  properly  speaking,  consisted  of  two 
grand  divisions;  but  each  of  these  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  and  the  two  middle  sections  of  the 
whole  constituted  the  centre,  or  opdaXog.  The 
others  were  designated  nlpara,  or  wings  ;  and  in 
these  the  best  troops  seem  to  have  been  placed. 
The  evolutions  were  performed  upon  the  enomoty, 
or  single  file,  whether  it  were  required  to  extend  or 
to  deepen  the  line ;  and  there  was  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  every  two  sections  for  the  convenience  of 
manoeuvring.* 

The  smallest  division  of  the  i pilot,  or  light  troops, 
according  to  the  treatise  of  Elian,  was  the  Xoxog, 
which  in  this  class  consisted  of  eight  men  only ; 
and  four  of  these  are  said  to  have  formed  a  avara- 
aig.  The  sections  afterward  increased  by  doubling 
the  numbers  in  the  preceding  divisions  up  to  the 
iniraypa,  which  consisted  of  8192  men  ;  and  this 
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was  the  whole  number  of  the  xpiXoi  who  « ere  at 
taclied  to  a  phalanx  of  heavy-anned  troops. 

The  Greek  cavalry,  according  to  .Elian,  was 
divided  into  bodies,  of  which  the  smallest  wa» 
called  tXrj:  it  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  64  men, 
though  the  term  was  used  in  earlier  time;  fir  z 
party  of  horse  of  any  number.1  A  troop  called 
sniAapxla  contained  two  IXai :  and  a  division  sub 
sequently  called  TapavTtvapxla  (from  Tarentiun  in 
Italy)  was  double  the  former.  Each  of  the  su<  v 
ceeding  divisions  was  double  that  which  preceded 
it ;  and  one,  consisting  of  2048  men,  w  as  called  rc- 
X of :  finally,  the  enlraypa  was  equal  to  two  TtXij, 
and  contained  4096  men.  The  troops  of  the  divirion 
or  class,  called  by  Elian  Tarentines,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  which  also  bore  the 
names  of  n/iaxat  and  vnaaiuaraL,  and  which  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  present  dragoons,  since  they  en- 
aged  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  being  attended 
y  persons  who  took  care  of  the  horses  when  the 
riders  fought  dismounted.  Their  armour  was  heav¬ 
ier  than  that  of  the  common  horsemen,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  dnXlrai ;  and  their  first  establish¬ 
ment  is  ascribed  to  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  war-chariots  were  used  in  Greece  after  the 
heroic  ages ;  indeed,  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  must  have  been  unfavourable  for  their  evo¬ 
lutions.  In  the  East,  however,  the  armies  frequently 
coming  to  action  in  vast  plains,  not  only  did  the 
use  of  chariots  commence  at  a  very  early  epoch 
but  they  continued  to  be  employed  till  the  conques'. 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Numerous 
chariots  formed  the  front  of  the  Persian  line  when 
Alexander  overthrew  the  empire  of  Darius.  Di 
visions  of  chariots  were  placed  at  intervals  bt  fore 
the  army  of  Molon,  when  he  was  defeated  by  An- 
tiochus  the  Great;*  and  Justin  relates*  that  theie 
were  600  in  the  army  which  Mithradates  (Eupator) 
drew  up  againSt  that  of  Ariarathes.  In  the  engage¬ 
ments  with  Darius  and  Porus,  the  troops  of  Alex¬ 
ander  were  opposed  to  elephants ;  and  subsequently 
to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  those  animals  were 
generally  employed  in  the  Greek  armies  in  Asia. 
They  were  arranged  in  line  in  front  of  the  troop?, 
and  carried  on  their  backs  wooden  turrets,  in  which 
were  placed  from  10  to  30  men,  for  the  purpose  ol 
annoying  the  enemy  with  darts  and  arrows.  They 
were  also  trained  to  act  against  each  other :  rushing 
together,  they  intertwined  their  trunks  and  the 
stronger,  forcing  his  opponent  to  turn  his  flank, 
pierced  him  with  his  tusks :  the  men,  in  the  mean 
time,  fighting  with  their  spears.*  Thus,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Raphea,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy, 
one  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army  was  defeated  in 
consequence  of  the  African  elephants  being  inferior 
in  strength  to  those  of  India.  Elephants  were  also 
employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Carthaginians  with  each  other. 

The  four  chief  officers  of  a  phalanx  were  dis¬ 
posed  in  the  following  manner:  The  first  with 
respect  to  merit  was  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing;  the  second,  at  the  extremity  of  the  left; 
the  third  was  placed  on  the  right  of  the  left  wing ; 
and  the  fourth  on  the  left  of  the  right  wing ;  and  a 
like  order  was  observed  in  placing  the  officers  of 
the  several  subdivisions  of  the  phalanx.  The  reason 
given  by  Elian  for  this  fanciful  arrangement  is, 
that  thus  the  whole  front  of  the  line  will  be  equally 
well  commanded ;  since,  as  he  observes,  in  every 
(arithmetical)  progression,  the  sum  »>f  the  extreme 
terms  is  equal  to  that  of  the  mean  tel  ms :  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  reason,  it  must  have  beer 
a  difficult  task  to  determine  the  telative  merit  of 
the  officers  with  the  precision  necessary  for  assign- 
ing  them  their  proper  places  in  the  series.  Expe¬ 
rienced  soldiers  were  also  placed  in  the  rear  of  th 
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pnalanx ;  and  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropaedia,  com¬ 
pares  a  body  of  troops  thus  officered  to  a  house 
Having  a  good  foundation  and  roof. 

Each  soldier  in  the  phalanx  was  allowed,  when 
in  open  order,  a  space  equal  to  four  cubits  (5£  or  6 
leet)  each  way  ;  when  a  charge  was  to  be  made,  the 
space  was  reduced  to  two  cubits  each  way,  and  this 
order  was  called  irvKvuatq.  On  some  occasions 
only  one  cubit  was  allowed,  and  then  the  order  was 
called  cvvaoniapoq,  because  the  bucklers  touched 
each  other. 

In  making  or  receiving  an  attack,  when  each 
mac  occupied  a’ out  three  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
Macedonian  spear,  or  oupiaoa,  which  was  18  or  20 
feet  long,  was  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  front- 
rank  man  might  project  about  14  feet  from  the  line ; 
the  point  of  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sec¬ 
ond-rank  man  might  project  about  11  feet,  and  so 
on.  Therefore,  of  the  sixteen  ranks,  which  was 
the  ordinary  depth  of  the  phalanx,  those  in  rear  of 
me  fifth  could  not  evidently  contribute  by  their 
pikes  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy:  they  conse¬ 
quently  kept  their  pikes  in  an  inclined  position, 
resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  in  their  front; 
and  thus  they  were  enabled  to  arrest  the  enemy’s 
missiles,  which,  after  flying  over  the  front  ranks, 
might  otherwise  fall  on  those  in  the  rear.  The 
ranks  beyond  the  fifth  pressing  with  all  their  force 
against  the  men  who  were  in  their  front,  while  they 
prevented  them  from  falling  back,  increased  the 
effect  of  the  charge,  or  the  resistance  opposed  to 
that  of  the  enemy  ;*  and  from  a  disposition  similar 
to  that  which  is  here  supposed  in  the  Spartan  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Persian  infantry,  ill 
armed,  and  unskilled  in  close  action,  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  vast  numbers  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  dense  masses  of  the  Greeks. 

In  action,  it  was  one  duty  of  the  officers  to  pre-' 
vent  the  whole  body  of  the  men  from  inclining  to¬ 
wards  the  right  hand ;  to  this  there  was  always  a 
great  tendency,  because  every  soldier  endeavoured 
to  press  that  way,  in  order  that  he  might  be  covered 
as  much  as  passible  by  the  shield  of  his  companion ; 
and  thus  danger  was  incurred  of  having  the  army 
outflanked  towards  its  left  by  that  of  the  enemy. 
A  derangement  of  this  nature  occurred  to  the  army 
of  Agis  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea.3  Previously  to 
an  action,  some  particular  word  or  sentence,  avvdrj- 
pa,  was  given  out  by  the  commanders  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  enabled,  on  demanding  it,  to 
distinguish  each  other  from  the  enemy.3 

The  Greek  tactics  appear  to  have  been  simple, 
and  the  evolutions  of  the  troops  such  as  could  be 
easily  executed  :  the  general  figure  of  the  phalanx 
was  an  oblong  rectangle,  and  this  could,  when  re¬ 
quired,  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  solid  or  hollow 
square,  a  rhombus  or  lozenge,  a  triangle,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle.  On  a  march  it  was  capable  of 
contracting  its  front,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
road  or  pass,  along  which  it  was  to  move.  If  the 
phalanx  was  drawn  up  so  that  its  front  exceeded 
its  depth,  it  had  the  name  of  -rr/uvOiov ;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  it  advanced  in  column,  or  on  a 
front  narrower  than  its  depth,  it  was  called  irvpyoq. 
Usually,  the  opposing  armies  were  drawn  up  in  two 
parallel  lines;  but  there  was  also  an  oblique  order 
of  battle,  one  wing  being  advanced  near  the  enemy, 
•and  the  other  being  kept  retired;  and  this  dispo¬ 
sition  was  used  when  it  was  desired  to  induce  an 
enemy  to  break  his  line.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  frequently  adopted  by  the  Thebans;  and,  at 
the  bottle  of  Delium,  the  Boeotians  thus  defeated 
the  Athenians.*  At  the  Granicus,  also,  Alexander, 
following  it  is  said,®  the  practice  of  Epaminondas, 
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did  not  attack  at  once  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy, 
but  threw  himself  with  condensed  forces  against  the 
centre  only  of  the  Persian  line. 

Occasionally,  the  phalanx  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  each  facing  outward,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  the  enemy  at  once  in  front  and  rear,  or  on 
both  flanks ;  these  orders  were  called  respectively 
apcpioTOfiog  and  uvriaropoq.  When  the  phalanx  waa 
in  danger  of  being  surround'''1  it  could  be  formed 
in  four  divisions,  which  faced  V  opposite  directions. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  the  ,wo  divisions  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  army  formed  a  phalanx  with  two  fronts ; 
and  here  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  right 
wing  only  of  the  Persians. 

The  manoeuvres  necessary  for  changing  the  front 
of  the  phalanx  were  generally  performed  by  counter¬ 
marching  the  files,  because  it  was  of  importance 
that  the  officers  or  file  leaders  should  be  in  the 
front.  When  a  phalanx  was  to  be  formed  in  twt 
parallel  lines,  the  leaders  commonly  placed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  exterior  front  of  each  line,  with  the 
ovpayoi,  or  rear-rank  men,  who  were  almost  alwayr 
veteran  soldiers,  in  the  interior ;  the  contrary  dispo¬ 
sition  was,  however,  sometimes  adopted. 

The  phalanx  was  made  to  take  the  form  of  a 
lozenge,  or  wedge,  when  it  was  intended  to  pierce 
the  line  of  an  enemy.  At  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
the  Lacedaemonians,  attempting  to  extend  their  line 
to  the  right  in  order  to  outflank  the  Thebans, 
Epaminondas,  or,  rather,  Pelopidas,  attacked  them 
while  they  were  disordered  by  that  movement.  On 
this  occasion,  the  Boeotian  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  wedge,  which  was  made  by 
two  divisions  of  a  double  phalanx  being  joined  to¬ 
gether  at  one  end.1 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  disposition  of  the 
troops  in  the  Greek  armies,  the  success  of  an  action 
depended  in  general  on  a  single  effort,  since  there 
was  no  second  line  of  troops  to  support  the  first  in 
the  event  of  any  disaster.  The  dense  order  of  the 
phalanx  was  only  proper  fora  combat  on  a  perfectly 
level  plain ;  and  even  then  the  victory  depended 
rather  on  the  prowess  of  the  soldier  than  on  the 
skill  of  the  commander,  who  was  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  men  only  by  fighting  at  their 
head.  But,  when  the  field  of  battle  was  commanded 
by  heights,  and  intersected  by  streams  or  defiles, 
the  unwieldy  mass  became  incapable  of  acting, 
while  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy’s  missiles: 
such  was  the  state  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops 
when  besieged  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.3  The 
cavalry  attached  to  a  phalanx,  or  line  of  battle, 
was  placed  on  its  wings,  and  the  light  troops  were 
in  the  rear,  or  in  the  intervals  between  the  divisions. 
An  engagement  sometimes  consisted  merely  in  the 
charges  which  the  opposing  cavalry  made  on  each 
other,  as  in  the  battle  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Olynthians.3 

The  simple  battering-ram  for  demolishing  the 
walls  of  fortresses  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  earliest  times :  we  learn  from  Thucyd¬ 
ides*  that  it  was  employed  by  the  Peloponnesians 
at  the  siege  of  Plataea;  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,* 
the  ram,  covered  with  a  roof  of  hides  or  wood  for 
the  protection  of  the  men,  was  invented  by  Cetras 
of  Chalcedon,  wno  lived  before  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander.  (Vul.  Aries.)  But  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  what  may  be  called  the  field-artillerv 
of  the  Greeks  at  any  period  of  their  history.  Di¬ 
odorus  Siculus  mentions6  that  the  KaTaneXrtjq,  or 
machine  for  throwing  arrows,  was  invented  or  im¬ 
proved  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Dionysius ;  but 
whether  it  was  then  used  in  the  attack  of  towns,  or 
against  troops  in  the  field,  does  not  appear ;  and  it 
is  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Alex¬ 
ander  that  we  have  any  distinct  intimation  of  such 
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machines  being  in  the  train  of  a  Grecian  army. 
According  to  Polybius,1  there  were  with  the  troops 
of  Machanidas  many  carriages  filled  with  catapult® 
and  weapons  ;  those  carriages  appear  to  have  come 
up  <n  rear  of  the  Spartan  army  ;  but,  before  the  ac¬ 
tion  commenced,  they  were  disposed  at  intervals  j 
along  the  front  of  the  line,  in  order,  as  Philopoemen  ; 
is  said  to  have  perceived,  to  put  the  Achaean  pha¬ 
lanx  in  disorder  bv  hscharges  of  stones  and  darts. 
\gainst  such  missile*,  as  well  as  those  which  came 
from  the  ordinary  slings  and  bows,  the  troops,  when 
not  actually  making  a  charge,  covered  themselves 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  men  in  the  first  rank 
placing  theirs  vertically  in  front,  and  those  behind, 
in  stooping  or  kneeling  postures,  holding  them  over 
their  heads  so  as  to  form  what  was  called  a  jc/lwv?/ 
(tortoise),  inclining  down  towards  the  rear. 

ARMY  (ROMAN).  The  organization  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  in  early  times  was  based  upon  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  is  explained 
under  the  article  Comitia  Centuriata  ;  in  which  an 
account  is  given  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  it  appears 
plainly,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the  j 
tactics  of  the  Roman  infantry  in  early  times  were 
not  those  of  the  legion  at  a  later  period,  and  that 
the  phalanx,  which  was  the  battle-array  of  the 
Greeks,  was  also  the  form  in  which  the  Roman 
armies  were  originally  drawn  up.  ( Clipeis  antea 
Romani  usi  sunt ;  deinde,  poslquam  stipendiarii  facti 
sunt,  scuta  pro  clipeis  feccre  ;  cl  quod  antea  phalanges 
similes  Macedonicis,  hoc  postca  manipulative  structa 
acies  ccepit  esse.*)  In  Livy’s  description3  of  the 
battle  which  was  fought  near  Vesuvius,  we  have 
an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  army 
in  the  year  B.C.  337  ;  but,  as  this  description  can¬ 
not  be  understood  without  explaining  the  ancient 
formation  of  the  army,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to 
lescribe  the  constitution  of  the  army  in.  later  times. 

in  the  time  of  Polybius,  which  was  that  of  Fabius 
and  Scipio,  every  legion  was  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  four  new 
legions  being  intended  to  be  raised,  14  of  the  trib¬ 
unes  were  chosen  from  among  those  citizens  who 
had  carried  arms  in  five  campaigns,  and  10  from 
those  who  had  served  twice  as  long.  The  consuls, 
after  they  entered  upon  their  office,  appointed  a  day 
on  which  all  those  who  were  of  the  military  age 
were  required  to  attend.  When  the  day  for  enroll¬ 
ing  the  troops  arrived,  the  people  assembled  at  the 
Capitol  ;*  and  the  consuls,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  military  tribunes,  proceeded  to  hold  the  levy, 
unless  prevented  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebes.8 * 
The  military  tribunes,  having  been  divided  into  four 
bodies  (which  division  corresponded  to  the  general 
distribution  of  the  army  into  four  legions),  drew 
out  the  tribes  by  lot,  one  by  one  ;  then,  calling  up 
that  tribe  upon  which  the  lot  first  fell,  they  chose 
( legerunt ,  whence  the  name  legio)  four  young  men 
nearly  equal  in  age  and  stature.  From  these  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  chose  one  ;  those  of  the 
second  chose  a  second,  and  so  on :  after  this  four 
other  men  were  selected,  and  now  the  tribunes  of 
the  second  legion  made  the  first  choice ;  then  those 
of  the  other  legions  in  order,  and,  last  of  all,  the 
tribunes  of  the  first  legion  made  their  choice.  In 
like  manner,  from  the  next  four  men,  the  tribunes, 
beginning  with  those  of  the  third  legion  and  ending 
with  those  of  the  second,  made  their  choice.  Ob¬ 
serving  the  same  method  of  rotation  to  the  end,  it 
followed  that  all  the  legions  were  nearly  alike  with 
respect  to  the  ages  and  stature  of  the  men.  Po- 
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lybius  observes*  that,  anciently,  the  cavahy  troop* 
were  chosen  after  the  infantry,  and  that  20  horse 
were  allowed  to  ev  ery  4000  foot ;  but  he  adds  that 
it  was  then  the  custom  to  select  the  cavalry  first, 
and  to  assign  300  of  these  to  each  legion.  Ever) 
citizen  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army,  when 
required,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  46  years. 
Each  foot-soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  duriiig 
twenty  campaigns,  and  each  horseman  during  ten 
And,  except  when  a  legal  cause  of  exemption  (va 
calio)  existed,  the  service  was  compulsory  :  persons 
who  refused  to  enlist  could  be  punished  by  fine  oi 
imprisonment,  and  in  some  cases  they  might  be 
sold  as  slaves  3  The  grounds  of  exemption  were 
age,3 *  infirmity,  and  having  served  the  appointed 
time.  The  magistrates  and  priests  were  also  ex¬ 
empted,  in  general,  from  serving  in  the  wars  ;  and 
the  same  privilege  was  sometimes  granted  by  the 
senate  or  the  people  to  individuals  who  had  render 
ed  services  to  the  state.*  In  sudden  emergencies, 
or  when  any  particular  danger  was  apprehended,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  war  in  Italy  or  against  the  Gauls, 
both  of  which  were  called  tumvltus ,*  no  exemption 
could  be  pleaded,  but  all  were  obliged  to  be  enrolled. 
( Senatus  dccrevit,  ut  delectus  habcrelur,  vacationcs  ne 
valcrcnl.6)  Persons  who  were  rated  by  the  censors 
below  the  value  of  400  drachm®,  according  to 
Polybius,  were  allowed  to  serve  only  in  the  navy  , 
and  these  men  formed  what  was  called  the  legio 
classica. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Republic,  each  consul  had 
usually  the  command  of  two  Roman  legions  and 
two  legions  of  allies  ;  and  the  latter  were  raised  in 
the  states  of  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  others  were  raised  in  Rome.  The  infantry  of 
an  allied  legion  was  usually  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  a  Roman  legion,  but  the  cavalry  attached  to  the 
former  was  twice  as  numerous  as  that  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  latter.7  The  regulation  of  the  two 
allied  legions  was  superintended  by  twelve  officer; 
called  prefects  ( prcefccti ),  who  were  selected  fty 
this  purpose  by  the  consuls.8  In  the  line  of  battle 
the  two  Roman  legions  formed  the  centre,  an/ 
those  of  the  allies  wTere  placed,  one  on  the  right,  am* 
the  other  on  the  left  flank  ;  the  cavalry  was  postc* 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  that  of  mo  a» 
lies  in  each  wing,  being  on  the  outward  Marik  of  the 
legionary  horsemen,  on  which  account  they  had  the 
name  of  Alarii.  ( Vid .  Alarii.)  A.  body  of  the  best 
soldiers,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  consisting  either 
of  volunteers  or  of  veterans  selected  from  the  al¬ 
lies,  guarded  the  consul  in  the  camp,  or  served 
about  his  person  in  the  field  ;  and  these  wrnre  called 
extraordinarii.  {Vid.  ExifiAPRDiNARn.) 

The  number  of  men  in  a  Roman  legion  varied 
much  at  different  times.  When  Camillus  raised 
ten  legions  for  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  each  con¬ 
sisted  of  4200  foot-so.diers  and  300  hoise-soldiers  ;* 
but,  previously  to  7he  battle  of  Cann®,  the  senate 
decreed  that  the  army  should  consist  of  eight 
legions,  and  that  the  strength  of  each  should  be 
5000  foot-soldiers.10  According  to  Livy, 11  the  le¬ 
gions  which  went  to  Africa  with  Scipio  consisted 
each  of  6200  foot-soldiers  and  300  horse  (though 
the  best  commentators  suppose  that  5200  foot  sol¬ 
diers  are  meant) ;  and  during  the  second  war  tn 
Macedonia,  the  consul  yEmilius  Paulus  had  Iwo 
legions  of  6000  foot  each,  besides  the  auxilia*  '.es, 
for  service  in  that  country.13  The  strength  of  the 
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tegionaiy  cavalry  seems  to  have  been  always  nearly 
the  same. 

The  number  of  legions  in  the  service  of  Home 
went  on  increasing  with  the  extent  of  its  territory  ; 
and,  after  the  Punic  wars,  when  the  state  had  ac¬ 
quired  wealth  by  Ls  conquests  in  the  East,  the 
military  force  became  very  considerable.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  lost  es  sustained  at  the  battle  of  Can- 
use,  we  find  that,  immediately  afterward,  the  Romans 
1  aised  in  the  city  four  legions  of  infantry,  with  1000 
horsemen,  besides  arming  8000  slaves ;  the  cities 
of  Latham  sent  an  equal  force  ;  and,  supposing 
10,000  men  to  have  escaped  from  Cannae,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  above  50,000  men.  In  the  second 
year  after  the  battle,  the  Republic  had  on  foot  18 
legions  j1  and  in  the  tourth  year,  23  legions.2  In 
the  interview  of  Octavius  with  Antony  and  Lepi- 
dus,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  former  should  pros¬ 
ecute  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  each  at 
the  head  of  20  legions,  and  that  the  other  should 
be  left  with  three  legions  to  guard  the  city.  At 
Philippi,  Antony  and  Octavius  had,  in  all,  19  legions, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  complete  in  number, 
and  increased  by  supernumerary  troops  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  their  force  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
100,000  infantry.  On  the  other  hand,  Brutus  and 
Cassius  had  also  an  army  of  19  legions  to  oppose 
them,  with  20,000  cavalry  from  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces  According  to  Appian,  Octavius,  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  found  himself  master  of  all  the 
western  provinces,  and  at  the  head  of  45  legions, 
logether  with  25,000  horse  and  37,000  light-armed 
troops ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  the  legions  serv¬ 
ing  under  Antony.  Under  Tiberius  there  were  25 
legions  even  in  time  of  peace,  besides  the  troops  in 
Italy  and  the  forces  of  the  allies.3 

Besides  being  designated  by  numbers,  the  legions 
bore  particular  names.  In  a  letter  from  Galba  to 
Cicero,*  mention  is  made  of  the  Martia  legio  as 
being  one  of  the  veteran  bodies  engaged  in  an 
action  between  Antony  and  Pansa  in  the  north  of 
Italy.*  And  while  Ctesar  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Gaul,  he  gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  he  disci¬ 
plined  in  the  Roman  manner,  and  imbodied  in  a 
legion  which  he  designated  alauda  ;  because  the 
men  wore  on  their  helmets  a  crest  of  feathers,  like 
those  on  the  heads  of  certain  birds.6  The  legions 
were  also  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  place 
where  they  were  raised  or  where  they  had  served, 
as  Italica,  Britannica,  Parthica,  or  by  that  of  the 
emperor  who  raised  them. 

Tacitus,  in  the  Annals  and  elsewhere,  makes 
mention  of  bodies  of  troops  called  vexillarii;  and, 
as  no  precise  account  is  given  of  them,  the  place 
which  they  held  in  the  Roman  armies  can  only  be 
known  by  conjecture.  It  appears,  however,  most 
probable,  as  Walch  has  observed  in  a  note  upon  the 
Agricola  of  Tacitus,7  that  the  vexillarii  were  those 
veterans  who,  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  re¬ 
leased  from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained, 
till  their  complete  discharge,  under  a  flag  ( vexillum ) 
by  themselves,  free  from  all  military  duties,  to  ren¬ 
der  their  assistance  in  the  more  sever?  battles, 
guard  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  keep  in  sub¬ 
jection  provinces  that  had  been  recently  conquered. 

( Exauctorari ,  qui  senadcna  fecissent,  ac  retineri  sub 
rexillo,  cetcrarum  immunes,  nisi  propulsandi  hostis.6) 
There  were  a  certain  number  of  vexillarii  attached 
to  each  legion  ;  and,  from  a  passage  in  Tacitus,9  it 
would  appear  that  they  amounted  to  500.  They 
were  sometimes  detached  from  the  legion,  and 
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sometimes  those  belonging  to  several  legions  seei® 
to  have  been  united  in  one  body  ( Iredccim  vcxillari- 
orum  milia1).  (The  subsign  am  mililcs  in  Tacitus 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same  with  the  vexillarii .* 
In  Livy  the  Iriarii  are  said  to  be  sub  signis ,s  where 
we  perceive  a  close  analogy  between  the  old  Iriarit 
and  the  vexillarii  or  subsignani  of  the  age  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  although  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  iexil- 
larii  were  the  same  as  the  triarii., 

After  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  to  com¬ 
pose  the  legion,  the  military  oath  was  admir  stored : 
on  this  occasion,  one  person  was  appointed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  words  of  the  oath,  and  the  rest  of  the 
legionaries,  advancing  one  by  one,  swore  to  per¬ 
form  what  the  first  had  pronounced.  The  form  of 
the  oath  differed  at  different  times  :  during  the  Re¬ 
public,  it  contained  an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  to  execute  all 
the  orders  that  should  be  given  by  the  commanders.4 
Under  the  emperors,  fidelity  to  the  sovereign  was 
introduced  into  the  oath  ;*  and,  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  the  engagement  was  made  in 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  the  majesty  of  the 
emperor.6  Livy  says7  that  this  military  oath  was 
first  legally  exacted  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.C.  216,  and  that,  previously  to  that  time,  each 
decuria  of  cavalry  and  centuria  of  foot  had  only 
been  accustomed  to  swear,  voluntarily  among  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  would  act  like  good  soldiers. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  class  ol 
troops.  In  the  first  were  the  has  tali,  so  called  from 
the  hasta,  or  long  spear  which  each  man  can  led, 
but  which  was  afterward  disused  :8  these  weie  the 
youngest  of  the  soldiers.  The  second  line  wa9 
formed  of  the  troops  called  principes ;  these  were 
men  of  mature  age,  and  from  their  name  it  woula 
appear  that  anciently  they  were  placed  in  the  front 
line.9  In  the  third  line  were  the  triarii,  so  called 
from  their  position  ;  and  these  were  veteran  sol¬ 
diers,  each  of  whom  carried  two  pilse,  or  strong 
javelins,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called  piia- 
ni,  and  the  hastati  and  principes,  who  stood  before 
them,  antepilani. 

When  vacancies  occurred  on  service,  the  men 
who  had  long  been  in  the  ranks  of  the  first,  or  infe¬ 
rior  of  these  three  classes,  were  advanced  to  those 
of  the  second ;  whence  again,  after  a  time,  they 
were  received  among  the  triarii,  or  veteran  troops. 
In  a  legion  consisting  of  4000  men,  the  number  of 
the  hastati  was  1200  ;  that  of  the  principes  was  the 
same ;  but  the  triarii  amounted  to  600  only  :  if  the 
strength  of  the  legion  exceeded  4000  men,  that  of 
the  several  bodies  was  increased  proportionally,  the 
number  of  the  last  class  alone  remaining  the  same. 

The  usual  depth  of  each  of  the  three  bodies,  or 
lines  of  troops  in  a  legion,  was  ten  men  ;  an  inter¬ 
val,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  manipulus,  was  left 
between  every  two  of  these  divisions  in  the  first 
and  second  lines,  and  rather  greater  intervals  be¬ 
tween  those  in  the  third  line.  Every  infantry  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  legion  was  allowed,  besides  the  grot:  nd 
on  which  he  stood,  a  space  equal  to  three  feet,  both 
in  length  of  front  and  in  the  depth  of  the  files,  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  next  man,  in  order  that  h# 
might  have  room  for  shifting  the  position  of  his 
buckler  according  to  the  action  of  his  opponent,  for 
throwing  his  javelin,  or  for  using  his  sword  with 
advantage.10  The  divisions  of  the  second  line  were 
in  general  placed  opposite  the  intervals  of  the  first, 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divisions  of  the  third  were 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  second.  At  the  battle 
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n  Zam a,  however,  the  envisions  oi  troops  in  trie 
several  lines  were  exactly  opposite  each  other  ;  but 
.his  was  a  deviation  from  the  usual  disposition,  in 
order  that  the  elephants  of  the  Carthaginians  might 
pass  quite  through  to  the  rear.  In  an  action,  if  the 
hastati  were  overpowered,  they  retired  slowly  to¬ 
wards  the  principes  ;  and,  falling  into  the  intervals 
before  mentioned,  the  two  classes  in  conjunction 
continued  the  combat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  tria- 
rii,  keeping  one  Knee  on  the  ground,  covered  them¬ 
selves  w  ith  their  bucklers  from  the  darts  of  the  en¬ 
emy  ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  first  and  second  lines 
falling  back,  they  united  with  them  in  making  a 
powerful  effort  to  obtain  the  victory. 

The  light-armed  troops,  bearing  the  name  of  ve- 
lites  and  ferentani  or  rorarii,  did  not  form  a  part 
of  the  legion,  but  fought  in  scattered  parties,  wher¬ 
ever  they  were  required.  They  carried  a  strong 
circular  buckler  three  feet  in  diameter;  the  staff  of 
their  javelin  was  two  cubits  long,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger ;  and  the  iron  was  formed  with 
a  fine  point,  in  order  that  it  might  be  bent  on  the 
fi  st  discharge,  and,  consequently,  rendered  useless 
to  the  enemy. 

The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
turma,  each  containing  30  men,  and  each  turrna  into 
three  decuria,  or  bodies  of  10  men.  Each  horse¬ 
man  was  allowed  a  space  equal  to  five  feet  in  length 
in  the  direction  of  the  line.  Each  turma  had  three 
decuriones,  or  commanders  of  ten  ;  but  he  who  was 
first  elected  commanded  the  turma,  and  was  prob¬ 
ably  called  dux  turma.1 

In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  six  tribunes  who 
were  placed  over  a  legion  commanded  by  turns. 
( Vid.  Tribuni  Militum.)  To  every  100  men  were 
appointed  two  centurions,  the  first  of  whom  was 
properly  so  called ;  and  the  other,  called  of  do,  ura- 
gus,  or  subcenturio,  acted  as  a  lieutenant,  being  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  duty  in  the  event 
of  the  sickness  or  absence  of  the  former.*  The 
optio  appears  to  have  been  originally  chosen  by  the 
tribune,  but  afterward  by  the  centurion.  (Vid. 
Cexturio.)  The  centurio  also  chose  the  standard- 
bearer,  or  ensign  of  his  century  (signifer  or  vcxilla- 
rius3).  Each  century  was  also  divided  into  bodies 
of  ten,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  dccurio 
or  decanus.  The  first  centurion  of  the  triarii  was 
called  primipilus ;  he  had  charge  of  the  eagle,  and 
he  commanded  the  whole  legion  under  the  tribunes.4 
The  light-armed  troops  were  also  formed  into  bands 
or  centuries,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a 
c’rturion. 

To  Marius  or  Caesar  is  ascribed  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  Roman  army  in  lines  by  cohorts, 
which  gradually  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  division  of  the  legion  into  manipuli  (  Vid.  Ma- 
nipuli),  and  of  the  distinctions  of  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  Each  legion  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  each 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  so  that  there  were  thir¬ 
ty  maniples  and  sixty  centuries  in  a  legion.5  (Co- 
hors  or  chors,  the  Greek  ,ydprof,  originally  signified 
an  enclosure  f(>  sheep  or  poultry,  and  was  after¬ 
ward  used  to  dv  agnate  the  number  of  men  which 
could  stand  wit  m  such  an  enclosure.)  From  a 
passage  in  Livy,  ,t  appears  that  very  anciently  the 
allies  or  auxiliaries  of  Rome  were  arranged  by  co¬ 
horts  :  a  disposition  which  is  again  referred  to  in 
the  23d  and  28th  books  of  his  history,7  and  in  other 
places,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  among 
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inose  troops  it  was  ordinarily  adopted.  But,  in  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  the  divisions  oi  all  the  lo 
gions,  whether  Roman  or  allied,  are  alike  designa 
ted  cohorts,  and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  body 
of  men  (praloria  cohors)  which  was  particularly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  on  the  consul  or  commander ;  foi 
Caesar1  tells  his  army,  which  had  objected  to  march 
against  Ariovistus,  that  if  the  other  troops  should 
refuse  to  follow  him,  he  would  advance  with  the 
tenth  legion  alone,  and  would  make  that  legion  his 
praetorian  cohort. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Marius,  who,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  forces  of  the  Republic,  was  compelled 
to  admit  men  of  all  classes  indiscriminately  into  the 
ranks  of  the  legions,  diminished  to  two  the  three 
lines  of  troops  in  which  the  Roman  armies  had  been 
previously  drawn  up  for  action ;  but,  if  such  were 
the  fact,  the  regulation  could  not  have  long  remain¬ 
ed  in  force,  since  Caesar  usually,  as  in  the  battle 
with  the  Helvetians,*  formed  his  army  in  three  lines ; 
and  at  Pharsalia  he  appears  to  have  had  a  reserve, 
which  constituted  a  fourth,  or  additional  line.  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  name  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
three  classes  of  legionary  troops  continued  to  be 
applied  till  near  the  end  of  the  Republic ;  for,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Civil  War,3  Caesar,  mentioning  the 
loss  of  Q.  Fulginus  in  an  action  against  Afranius, 
designates  him  the  first  centurion  of  the  hastati  in 
the  14th  legion. 

The  allied  troops  were  raised  and  officered  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Roman  legions, 
but  probably  there  was  not  among  them  a  division 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry  into  three  classes. 
They  were  commanded  by  prefects  (see  page  102), 
who  received  their  orders  from  the  Roman  consuls 
or  tribunes.  The  troops  sent  by  foreign  states 
the  service  of  Rome  were  designated  auxiliaries ; 
and  they  usually,  but  not  invariably,  received  theh 
pay  and  clothing  from  the  Republic. 

According  to  Livy,  the  Roman  soldiers  at  first 
received  no  pay  Istipcndium)  from  the  state.  •  It  was 
first  granted  to  the  foot  A.U.C.  347,  in  the  war  with 
the  Volsci,4  and,  three  years  afterward,  to  the 
horse,  during  the  siege  of  Veii.  Niebuhr,  however, 
brings  forward  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  troops  received  pay  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
and  that  the  agrarians  (vid.  JErakii)  had  always 
been  obliged  to  give  pensions  to  the  infantry,  as 
single  women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  ;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  change  alluded  to  by  Livy  con 
sisted  in  this,  that  every  soldier  now  became  enti¬ 
tled  to  pay,  whereas  previously  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sions  had  been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable 
to  be  charged  writh  them.5  Polybius6  states  the 
daily  pay  of  a  legionary  soldier  to  have  been  two 
oboli,  which  were  equal  to  3j  ases,  and  in  thir¬ 
ty  days  would  amount  to  100  ases.  A  knight’s 
yearly  pay  amounted  to  2000  ases ;  and,  since  the 
Roman  year  originally  consisted  of  only  ten  months, 
his  monthly  pay  amounted  to  200  ases,  which  was 
double  the  pay  of  a  foot-soldier.  Polybius7  informs 
us  that  a  knight’s  pay  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  a  foot-soldier ;  but  this  was  not  introduced 
till  A.U.C?.  354,  and  was  designed,  as  Niebuhr  has 
remarked,  as  a  compensation  for  those  who  served 
with  their  own  horses,  which  were  originally  sup 
plied  by  the  state.8  (Compare  -Es  Hordeakium. 
A  centurion  received  double  the  pay  of  a  legionary 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  doubled  by  Julius 
Caesar.9  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  pay  of  a  le¬ 
gionary  was  10  ases  a  day,10  which  was  increased 
still  more  by  Domitian  (addidit  quartum  stipendium 
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miltti1).  Btaides  pay,  the  soldiers  received  a  month¬ 
ly  allowance  of  corn,  and  the  centurions  double,  and 
the  horse  triple,  that  of  a  legionary.2 

The  infantry  of  the  allies  was  supplied  with  corn 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  Roman  legionaries, 
but  their  cavalry  had  less  than  was  distributed  to 
the  Roman  cavalry.  These  regulations  subsisted 
otily  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  or  before  the 
t  ,‘cops  of  the  Italian  cities  were  incorporated  with 
ihose  of  Reme;  and  to  the  same  age  must  be  re¬ 
eled  the  orders  of  march  and  encampment  de¬ 
scribed  by  Polybius.  An  account  of  the  marching 
order  of  a  Roman  army  is  given  under  the  article 
Yomen. 

No  one  order  of  battle  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
clusively  adhered  to  by  the  Romans  during  the  time 
of  the  Republic,  though,  in  general,  their  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  three  extended  lines  of  heavy¬ 
armed  troops  ( triplex  acres);  the  cavalry  being  on 
the  wings,  and  the  light  troops  either  in  front  or 
rear,  according  to  circumstances.  At  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  however,  the  infantry  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  one  line,  and  in  close  order.  On  this 
occasion,  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  were  in 
the  centre  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  at  first  drove 
back  the  Romans ;  and  the  latter,  drawing  troops 
from  their  wings  to  strengthen  their  centre,  formed 
there  a  sort  of  phalanx,  whose  charge  succeeded  so 
well  that  the  enemy’s  line  was  broken ;  but,  press¬ 
ing  forward  too  far,  the  wings  of  the  latter  closed 
upon  the  disordered  troops,  and  nearly  surrounded 
them.  In  the  engagement  with  Labienus,  the  army 
of  Caesar,  being  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
was  formed  into  two  lines,  which  were  faced  in  op¬ 
posite  directions ;  and,  in  the  action  with  the  Par¬ 
tisans,  C'issus  drew  up  the  Roman  army  in  one 
square  body,  having  twelve  cohorts  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  with  a  division  of  cavalry  between  every 
two  cohorts  in  each  face. 

The  word  of  command  was  at  first  given  aloud 
4t  the  head  of  the  army ;  but  ^Emilius  Paulus 
changed  this  custom,  and  caused  the  tribune  of  the 
nearest  legion  to  give  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  primi- 
pilus,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  next  centurion,  and 
so  on.  It  appears  also  that,  anciently,  the  men  on 
guard  were  at  their  posts  during  the  whole  day, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  sometimes  fell  asleep 
leaning  on  their  shields.  ^Emilius  Paulus,  in  order 
to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the  men  and  the  chance 
of  their  sleeping,  appointed  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  every  six  hours,  and  that  they  should  go  on 
guard  without  their  shields.  ( Vid .  Castra.) 

The  legion,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ancient 
discipline,  was  found  to  be  more  than  equal  to  the 
phalanx  of  the  Greeks  for  general  service,  and  Po¬ 
lybius3  has  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  fact.  This 
writer  observes  that,  while  the  phalanx  retained  its 
form  and  power  of  action,  no  force  was  able  to 
make  any  impression  upon  it,  or  support  the  violence 
of  its  attack ;  but  he  adds  that  the  phalanx  required 
that  the  field  of  battle  should  be  a  nearly  level  plain ; 
even  then  the  enemy  might  avoid  it ;  and,  by  ma¬ 
noeuvring  on  its  flanks  and  rear,  might  cut  off  its 
supplies.  On  an  action  taking  place,  the  command¬ 
er  of  an  army  similar  to  that  of  the  Romans  had  it 
in  hi3  power  to  lead  on  to  the  attack  a  portion  only 
of  its  line,  keeping  the  rest  in  reserve ;  in  this  case, 
whether  the  phalanx  was  broken  by  the  legion,  or 
the  former  broke  through  any  part  of  the  enemy’s 
divisions,  its  peculiar  advantages  were  lost ;  for 
there  would  always  be  left  spaces  into  which  the 
enemy  might  penetrate  and  disperse  the  troops, 
whose  long  spears  were  of  no  avail  against  men 
armed  with  javelins  and  strong  swords.  In  this 
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manner,  rEmilius  obtained  a  victory  over  Perseo* 
at  Pydna,'  and  Philip  was  defeated  by  Flaminius  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephalar.2 

The  severity  of  the  Roman  discipline  may  be 
said  to  have  been  occasionally  relaxed,  at  least  in 
the  provinces,  even  during  the  Republic  ;  for  Scipiu 
iEmilianus,  when  he  went  to  command  the  army  in 
Spain,  found  that  the  legionary  soldiers  used  carta 
to  carry  a  portion  of  the  burdens  which  formerly 
they  had  borne  on  their  own  snoulders.3  But, 
among  the  disorders  which  prevailed  during  tht 
reigns  of  the  successors  of  the  Anton  ines,  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  was  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
warlike  exercises  an. cog  the  troops  which  guarded 
the  city  of  Rome.  T  ie  legions  on  the  frontiers 
alone,  in  those  times,  sustained  their  ancient  repu¬ 
tation,  and  Severus,  by  their  aid,  ascended  without 
difficulty  the  throne  then  occupied  by  the  unworthy 
Julianus.  The  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  an¬ 
cient  military  institutions  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vegetius,4  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Val- 
entinian  II.,  the  soldiers  of  that  age  were  allowed 
to  dispense  with  the  helmet  and  cuirass,  as  being 
too  heavy  to  be  worn ;  and  he  ascribes  their  fre¬ 
quent  defeats  by  the  Goths  to  the  want  of  the  an¬ 
cient  defensive  armour. 

Vegetius  has  given  a  description  of  the  legion, 
which,  though  said  to  accord  with  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  differs  entirely  from  the  legions  of  Livy  and 
Polybius.  He  considers  it  as  consisting  of  ten  co¬ 
horts,  and  states  that  it  was  drawn  up  in  three  lines, 
of  which  the  first  contained  five  cohorts  ;  the  troops 
of  this  line  were  called  principes,  and  were  heavy- 
armed  men,  each  carrying  five  arrows,  loaded  at 
one  end  with  lead,  in  the  hollow  of  the  shield,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  and  small  javelin.  The  second  line, 
consisting  of  the  troops  called  hastati,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  remaining  five  cohorts. 
Behind  these  were  placed  the  ferentarii  (a  sort  of 
light-armed  troops,  who  performed  the  duty  of  a  for¬ 
lorn-hope)  ;  the  target-men,  who  were  armed  with 
darts,  arrows,  and  swords  ;  and  besides  these  there 
were  slingers,  archers,  and  crossbow-men.  In  rear 
of  all  came  the  triarii,  who  were  armed  like  the 
principes  and  hastati.*  Now  it  was  the  general 
practice,  during  the  Republic,  to  place  the  principes 
in  the  second  line,  in  rear  of  the  hastati ;  therefore, 
if  the  disposition  given  by  Vegetius  ever  had  a  real 
existence,  it  can  only  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
an  age  preceding  that  to  which  the  description  given 
by  Livy6  refers,  or  it  was  an  arrangement  adopted 
on  the  occasion  of  some  temporary  reform  which 
may  have  taken  place  under  the  emperors.  What 
follows  may,  perhaps,  be  readily  admitted  to  apper¬ 
tain  to  the  Empire  under  the  greatest  of  its  princes. 
The  first  of  the  cohorts,  which  bore  the  name  of 
cohors  milliaria,  was  superior  to  the  others,  both 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sol  • 
diers ;  it  had,  also,  the  charge  of  the  eagle  and  the 
standard  of  the  emperor.  Its  strength  was  1105 
foot-soldiers,  and  132  cuirassiers  on  horseback,  and 
its  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  first  line.  The  re¬ 
maining  four  cohorts  of  the  first  line  contained  each 
555  infantry  and  66  cavalry,  and  the  five  cohorts 
of  the  second  line  contained  each  the  same  number 
of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  legion 
was  composed  of  6100  foot-soldiers  and  726  horse¬ 
men,  not  including  either  the  triarii  or  the  light 
troops. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority, 
the  sovereign  appointed  some  person  of  consular 
dignity  to  command  each  legion  in  the  provinces ; 
and  this  officer,  as  the  emperor’s  lieutenant,  had 
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me  title  of  praef ictus,  or  legatus  legionis.* 1  The  first 
appointment  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
pla  ie  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Tacitus  men¬ 
tions  the  existence  of  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Ti¬ 
berius.  The  authority  of  the  legatus  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  tribunes,  who  before  were  responsible 
only  to  the  consul.  In  speaking  of  the  officers  of  a 
legion,  Vegetius3  mentions  two  tribunes  (probably 
meaning  two  classes  of  tribunes),  of  which  the  first, 
called  tribunus  major,  received  his  commission  from 
the  M'.'.peror ;  the  other,  called  tribunus  minor,  rose 
So  t  .at  rank  by  merit  or  length  of  service.  Subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  tribunes  were,  in  each  cohort,  the  sev¬ 
eral  centurions,  who  bore  the  general  name  of  or- 
dinarii.3  To  every  hundred  men  there  were  prob¬ 
ably,  at  one  time,  only  the  centurio,  whose  post  was 
in  front  of  the  division,  and  the  optio,  who  remained 
in  the  rear;  but  it  appears  that  Augustus  and  Ves¬ 
pasian  increased  the  number  of  officers  of  this  class ; 
for  Vegetius  observes  that  those  whom  these  two 
emperors  added  to  the  ordinarii  were  called  Augus- 
tales  and  Flavialcs  *  The  decurions  or  decani  were, 
as  formerly,  the  leaders  of  files.  According  to  Dion 
Cassius,  seven  cohorts  of  troops  were  instituted  by 
Augustus  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  these 
bore  the  name  of  vigiles.  It  appears,  however,  that 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  soldiers ;  for  that  writer  takes  no  notice  of  them 
when,  in  enumerating  the  guards  of  Rome,  he  men¬ 
tions  three  urnan  and  nine  praetorian  cohorts.6 

In  a  fragment  of  Arrian  (the  author  of  the  work 
on  the  Tactics  of  the  Greeks)  we  have  a  brief  no¬ 
tice  of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  during  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  the  description  will  probably 
serve  for  any  age  between  that  time  and  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire.  It  was  so  regulated  that,  when 
dra  vn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  legions  should  be 
in  me  line  eight  deep,  and  no  mention  is  made  of 
any  division  of  the  troops  into  hastati,  principes, 
and  triarii.  The  first  four  ranks  were  armed  with 
fhe  pilum,  and  the  others  with  slender  pikes  or  jave¬ 
lins.  The  men  in  the  front  rank  were  to  present 
their  pila  at  the  level  of  the  enemy’s  horses’  breasts, 
and  those  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ranks 
were  to  stand  ready  to  throw  theirs.  A  ninth  rank 
was  to  consist  of  archers,  and  behind  all  were  the 
catapult®  for  projecting  darts  and  arrows,  and  balist* 
for  throwing  stones,  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in 
front.  The  cavalry  were  directed  to  be  in  the  rear 
of  the  legions,  probably  in  the  event  of  being  obliged 
to  quit  their  stations  on  the  wings.  On  the  enemy 
making  a  charge,  the  second  and  third  ranks  were 
to  close  up  to  the  first,  and  all  these  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  pila  ;  the  men  in  the  fourth  rank  were  to 
throw  their  weapons  directly  forward,  and  those  in 
the  rear  were  to  discharge  theirs  over  the  heads 
of  the  others.  The  march  of  the  army  was  made 
in  one  column.  First  came  the  Roman  artillery, 
in  two  ranks ;  these  were  followed  by  archers  on 
hoiseback  and  by  the  allied  cavalry  ;  then  came  the 
Armenian  archers  on  foot,  and  half  of  the  allied  in¬ 
fantry,  which  was  flanked  by  the  cavalry  of  Achaia. 
The  elite  of  the  Roman  cavalry  marched  at  the  head 
of  the  central  division ;  after  them  came  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cavalry,  then  the  catapult*  and  the  light  troops 
attached  to  the  legions,  followed  by  the  legions 
themselves,  in  cohorts  four  men  deep.  At  the  head 
of  the  legion  marched  the  praefect,  his  legate,  the 
tribunes,  and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort. 
The  rear-guard  consisted  of  the  other  half  of  the  al¬ 
lied  infantry  and  the  baggage ;  and  the  whole  was 
elosr d  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Get*. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Empire,  Augustus 
united  with  the  troops  which,  under  the  name  of 
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the  p'  aetorian  cohort,  had  attended  him  as  his  guaru 
two  legions  of  infantry  which  had  been  raised  in 
Italy,  and  placed  the  whole  in  garrison  in  the  chiet 
towns  of  that  country,  but  never  allowed  more  than 
three  cohorts  to  be  in  one  city.1  Tiberius  after¬ 
ward  assembled  this  body  of  men  in  a  fortifie'’  samp 
at  Rome,3  but  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  ;s  ?.ud 
there,  during  300  years,  they  were  at  times  the 
guards  and  the  masters  of  the  sovereign.  In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  there  were  nine  pr*torjan  co 
liorts,4  but  their  number  was  increased  to  sixteen 
under  Vitellius,  four  of  whom  guarded  the  city.* 
When  Severus  had  got  possession  of  the  Empire, 
subsequently  to  the  muider  of  Pertinax  by  these 
pr*torians,  he  disarmed  the  latter,  and  banished 
them  from  Rome ;  but  such  an  institution  was  t(  o 
convenient  to  be  neglected  by  the  despotic  monarch 
of  a  vast  empire,  and  he  immediately  drew  from  the 
legions  of  the  frontiers  the  men  most  remarkable 
for  their  strength  and  courage.*  With  these  he 
formed  an  army  of  25,000  men,  to  whom  he  gave 
pay  and  privileges  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
troops  ;  and  their  commander,  the  praetorian  prae- 
feci,  was  made  both  the  head  of  all  the  military 
force  and  the  chief  minister  of  the  Empire.  By  the 
arrangements  of  Diocletian,  a  praetorian  praefect 
was  appointed,  with  both  a  military  and  a  civil  ju¬ 
risdiction,  in  each  of  the  four  great  provinces,  Italy, 
Gaul,  Illyria,  and  the  East,  into  which  the  Empire 
was  then  divided  ;  but  a  large  body  of  guards,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  praefect  of  Rome,  contin¬ 
ued  to  form  the  garrison  of  the  city.  Engaged  in 
the  cause  of  Maxentius,  these  troops,  almost  alone, 
withstood  for  a  time  the  shock  of  Constantine’s 
Gallic  army,  and  most  of  them  are  said  to  have 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  the  ground  which 
they  occupied  when  in  line  ;7  but,  after  the  death  of 
the  former,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  praetorians  was 
destroyed,  and  their  institution  was  suppressed.* 

The  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Empire 
was  then  committed  by  Constantine  to  two  officers; 
who  had  the  title  of  magistri  militum ;  one  of  these 
was  placed  over  the  cavalry,  and  the  other  over 
the  infantry,  yet  both  commanded  indifferently  tho 
troops  of  both  classes  in  any  one  army.9  On  the 
division  of  the  Empire  their  number  was  doubled ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  was  increased  to 
eight.  According  to  Vegetius,10  the  magister  mili¬ 
tum  was  a  man  of  distinguished  birth ;  but  this 
writer  observes  that  the  troops  were  actually  com¬ 
manded  by  the  prajfectus  legionis,  who  held  an  in¬ 
termediate  rank  between  the  magister  militum  and 
the  tribunes,  who  were  placed  over  the  cohorts. 

The  hope  of  preventing  those  acts  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  which  had  occurred  among  the  legionary 
troops,  appears  to  have  induced  Constantine,  or  his 
immediate  successors,  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
those  bodies ;  and,  from  a  computation  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  troops  which  garrisoned  Amida 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Sapor,  it  appears  that  a 
Roman  legion  could  not  then  have  consisted  of 
more  than  1500  men.11  Of  these  comparatively 
small  bodies  there  were  about  132  in  the  whole 
Empire ;  they  were,  however,  not  only  without  the 
discipline  which  characterized  the  Roman  line  of 
battle  in  former  times,  but  the  progress  of  luxury 
had  so  far  enervated  the  class  of  free  citizens  that 
a  sufficient  number  could  not  be  found  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  Slaves  were  admitted  into 
every  corps  except  the  superior  class  of  cavalry ; 
and  the  boldest  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  were  al- 
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lowed,  for  the  sake  of  their  services,  to  attair  the 
highest  military  posts.  In  this  age  appear  the  first 
indications  of  the  feudal  tenures  ;  for  the  lands  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  veterans,  as  the  reward  of  valour, 
were  granted  on  condition  that  the  sons  of  those 
men  should,  like  the  ir  fathers,  serve  the  state  in  the 
wars.1 

The  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms  was  upheld 
lor  a  time  ir.  me  West  by  the  troops  under  Aetius, 
and  in  the  East  by  the  martial  virtues  of  Belisarius  ; 
and  the  last  notice  we  have  of  an  engagement  sus- 
ained  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  baitl°s,  is  that 
liven  by  Procopius,  in  his  account  of  the  Persian 
war,*  when,  describing  an  action  on  the  Euphrates 
oetween  the  troops  of  that  nation  and  those  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  he  says  the  latter  presented  a  front  which 
opposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  an 
impenetrable  line  of  pikes,  while  the  bucklers  of  the 
men  protected  them  from  the  flights  of  arrows  with 
which  they  would  have  otherwise  been  overwhelm¬ 
ed.  From  this  time  a  Roman  army  began  to  as¬ 
similate  to  that  of  an  Asiatic  people ;  its  strength 
consisting  in  its  cavalry,  which  was  armed  with 
cuirass,  helmet,  and  greaves,  and  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  javelin  and  bow ; 
while  the  infantry,  formed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  society,  ill-armed  and  disciplined, 
servpd  chiefly  as  artificers  or  labourers,  or  attend¬ 
ants  on  the  horsemen,  and  in  action  only  engaged 
with  an  infantry  like  themselves. 

♦ARN'ABO  ( apvu6w ),  a  medicinal  substance  no¬ 
ticed  by  Aetius3  and  Paulus  iEgineta.4  It  would 
appear  that  it  is  not  noticed  by  the  other  medical 
authors,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  Arabic,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose,  with  the  commentators  on 
desue,  that  it  is  the  second  Zerumbeth  of  Serapion, 
md  thj  Zarnabum  of  Avicenna.  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  Zcduary,  for  this  is  the  Zerumbeth  of  Se- 
tapion.3 

♦ARNOGLOS'SOS  (upvoyAcjCTCTOf  or  -ov),  the  herb 
Plantain.  Macer  Floridus  describes  two  species 
very  distinctly,  namely,  the  Plantag'  major  and 
kmceolata.  Adams  sees  no  reason  to  loubt  that 
these  are  the  two  species  noticed  by  Diosco.  id^s,  al¬ 
though  Sprengel  hesitatingly  refers  them  v '  the  P. 
Asiatica  and  maritima;  and  Sibthorp  marks  the  dp- 
voyAuoaov  /uKpov  as  being  the  P.  lagopus.  fjtack- 
house  recognises  the  d.  of  Theophrastus  as  being 
the  P.  major,  or  the  Greater  Plantain  .* 

♦ARON  (dpov),  a  plant  about  which  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevails.  Woodville  holds  it  to  be  the  Arum 
maculalum,  L.,  or  the  Wake-robin  ;  but  Alston  says 
“  the  Wake-robin  is  not  the  dpov,  but  the  dpta- 
apov  Dioscoriclis  in  the  opinion  of  many.”  “  I  can¬ 
not  make  out  exactly,”  observes  Adams,  “  what 
plant  either  Dodonaeus  or  Matthiolus  points  to. 
Sprengel  mentions  that  Ghinius  referred  it  to  the 
Colocasia,  and  Anguillara  to  the  Arum  vulgar e;  he 
himself  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  the  difference 
between  the  common  Arum  and  the  Arum  Dioscori- 
dis.  Stackhouse,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  the  transposition  of  terms,  decides  that  the  dpov 
of  Theophrastus  is  the  Arum  Dracunculus,  or  Little 
Dragon  herb,  and  the  dpaKovnov  the  Arum  macu¬ 
latum.  I  regret  that,  after  consulting  all  the  best 
authorities  on  this  subject,  I  must  leave  it  in  so  un¬ 
satisfactory  a  state.”7 

AIIQUA'TUS,  a  person  afflicted  with  the  arqua- 
tus  morbus ,*  or  jaundice.9  This  disease  (called  also 
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bcTEp. ,  aurtgo,  reg-.us  morbus)  derives  its  name 
from  the  yellow  tint  diffused  over  the  body,  imita¬ 
ting  in  a  manner  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.1  It  is 
sometimes  spelled  arcuatus,  but  less  correctly,  as 
(according  to  Nonius*)  arcus  signifies  any  arch,  but 
arquus  only  the  iris,  or  rainbow ;  as  Lucretius,*  “ Turn 
color  in  nigris  existit  nubibus  a*  quid' 

ARRA,  AR'RABO,  or  ARRHA,  AR  RHABO,  is 
defined  by  Gaius4  to  be  the  “  proof ;  f  a  contract  of 
buying  and  selling but  it  also  has  a  more  general 
signification.  That  thing  was  called  arrha  \\  hich 
the  contracting  parties  gave  to  one  another,  wh<  thei 
it  was  a  sum  of  money  or  anything  else,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  contract  being  made :  it  was  no  es 
sential  part  of  the  contract  of  buying  and  selling, 
but  only  evidence  of  agreement  as  to  price.5  If  the 
arrha  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  abso¬ 
lutely  made,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  perfecto  data  ; 
if  it  was  given  as  evidence  of  a  contract  to  be  made 
at  q  iuture  time,  it  was  called  arrha  pacto  imperfecto 
data.  In  the  latter  case,  the  party  who  refused  to 
complete  the  contract  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had 
given ;  and  when  he  had  received  an  arrha,  but 
given  none,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
amount  of  the  arrha.  Yet  the  bare  restoration  of 
the  arrha  was  sufficient,  if  both  parties  consented 
to  put  an  end  to  the  contract,  or  if  performance  of 
the  contract  was  resisted  by  either  party  on  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  In  the  former  case,  the  arrha  only 
served,  if  dispute  arose,  as  evidence  of  the  unalter¬ 
able  obligation  of  the  contract,  and  a  party  to  the 
contract  could  not  rescind  the  contract  even  with 
the  loss  of  the  arrha,  except  by  making  out  a  proper 
case.  Hence  arose  the  division  of  the  arrha  into 
confirmatoria  and  pcenitentialis.  If,  in  the  formei 
case,  the  contract  was  not  completely  performed, 
the  arrha  was  restored,  and  the  party  who  was  in 
fault  lost  the  arrha  which  he  had  given.  But  when 
the  contract  was  completely  performed,  in  all  cases 
where  the  arrha  was  money,  it  was  restored,  or 
taken  as  part  of  the  price,  unless  special  customs 
determined  otherwise ;  when  the  arrha  was  a  ring, 
or  any  other  thing,  not  money,  it  was  restored. 
The  recovery  of  the  arrha  was  in  all  cases  by  a 
personal  action. 

The  arrha  in  some  respects  resembles  the  depos- 
ite  of  money  which  a  purchaser  of  land  in  England 
generally  pays,  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale, 
on  contracting  for  his  purchase. 

The  term  arrha,  in  its  general  sense  of  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  agreement,  was  also  used  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  as  in  the  case  of  betrothment  ( sponsalia ). 
( Vid .  Marriage.)  Sometimes  the  word  arrha  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  pignus,6  but  this  is  not 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  term.7 

ARRHEPHOR'IA  (’A ppytpopca),  a  festival  which, 
according  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written  (for  we  find  ipcrycpopia  or  kfijbyipopia),  is 
attributed  to  different  deities.  The  first  form  is 
derived  from  dj>j>pra,  and  thus  would  indicate  a  fes¬ 
tival  at  which  mysterious  things  were  carried  ahout. 
The  other  name  would  point  to  Erse  or  Herse,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and 
whose  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Athena.  But,  even  admitting  the  latter,  we  still 
have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the  festival 
was  solemnized,  in  a  higher  sense,  in  nonour  of 
Athena.8  It  was  held  at  Athens,  in  the  month  of 


1.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  iv.,  8. — Non.  Marc.,  v.,  14  :  “  In  arqui  simil- 
itudinem.”)—  2.  (1.  c.) — 3.  (vi.,  525.)— -4.  (iii.,  139.) — 5.  (Gaius, 
Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  35.) — 6.  (Terent.,  Heautont.,  iii.,  3,  42.) — 7 
(Thibaut,  Systt  m  des  Pandekten  Rechts,  t)  144. — Dig.  18,  tit.  1, 
s.  35  ;  tit.  3,  s.  6  :  14,  tit.  3,  s.  5,  t)  15  ;  19,  tit.  1,  s.  11,  <)  6. — 
Cod.  4,  tit.  21,  s.  17. — Gellius,  xvii.,  2. — Compare  Bracton,ii.,c. 
27:  “  De  acquirendo  rerum  dominio  in  causa  emptionis,”  and  wba» 
he  says  on  the  arrha,  with  the  passage  in  Gaius  already  referred 
to.) — 8.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s  v.  ’Adpq^dpoi.) 
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rtkiiophorion.  Four  girls,  of  between  seven  and 
eleven  years,1  were  selected  every  year  from  the 
most  distinguished  families,  two  of  whom  super¬ 
intended  the  weaving  of  the  sacred  peplus  of  Athe¬ 
na,  which  was  b«gun  on  the  last  day  of  Pyanepsion  ;8 
the  two  others  had  to  carry  the  mysterious  and 
sacred  vessels  wf  the  goddess.  These  latter  re¬ 
mained  a  whole  year  on  the  Acropolis,  either  in  the 
Parthenon  or  some  adjoining  building  ;3  and,  when 
the  festival  commenced,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess 
placed  vessels  upon  their  heads,  the  contents  of 
which  were  neither  known  to  them  nor  to  the 
priestess.  With  these  they  descended  to  a  natural 
grotto  within  the  district  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  gar¬ 
dens.  Here  they  deposited  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
carried  back  something  else,  which  was  covered, 
and  likewise  unknown  to  them.  After  this  the 
girls  were  dismissed,  and  others  were  chosen  to 
supply  their  place  in  the  Acropolis.  The  girls 
wore  white  robes  adorned  with  gold,  which  were 
left  for  the  goddess  ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  cakes 
was  baked  for  them.  To  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
festival,  a  peculiar  liturgy  was  established,  called 
ufrpytyopia.  All  other  details  concerning  this  festi¬ 
val  are  unknown. 

ARROGATIO.  {Vid.  Adoptio.) 

*ARSEN'1K0N  ( upoevutov  )  “  does  not  mean 
what  is  commonly  called  arsenic ,  but  the  sesqui-sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic,  or  orpiment."  Celsus  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  what  it  was  when  he  says  “ Auripigmentum , 
quod  upoevutov  a  Greeds  nominatur .”4  In  a  word, 
it  is  yellow  orpiment,  and  this  latter  name  itself  is 
merely  a  corruption  from  auripigmentum,  or  “  paint 
of  gold.”  “It  was  called,”  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
“  auripigmentum,  perhaps,  not  merely  from  its  gold¬ 
en  colour  and  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  but 
because  the  ancients  thought  it  really  contained 
that  metal.  Pliny  mentions,  among  other  modes 
of  obtaining  gold,  that  of  making  it  from  orpiment ; 
and  says  that  Caligula  ordered  a  great  quantity  of 
that  substance  to  be  reduced,  and  obtained  excel¬ 
lent  goid  but  in  such  small  proportion  as  to  lose 
by  an  *  'O.riment  which  was  not  afterward  repeat¬ 
ed.*  Although  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
this  account,  we  are  not,  of  necessity,  to  regard 
it  as  a  fable ;  for  the  mass  experimented  on  may 
have  contained,  as  it  is  said  this  mineral  sometimes 
does,  a  small  portion  of  gold.”6  The  arsenic  of  the 
ancients,  then,  was  considerably  different  from  our 
oxyde  of  arsenic,  which  is  a  factitious  substance 
procured  from  cobalt  by  sublimation.  The  Arabian 
author  Servitor,  however,  describes  the  process  of 
subliming  arsenic ;  and  Avicenna  makes  mention 
of  white  arsenic,  by  which  he  no  doubt  meant  sub¬ 
limed  arsenic,  or  the  Arsenicum  album  of  modern 
chymists.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klaproth, 
yellow  orpiment  consists  of  62  parts  of  arsenic  and 
38  of  sulphur.  The  Greek  name  apoevuedv  {mascu¬ 
line)  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  given  to  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  potent  qualities  it  was  discovered  to 
possess ;  qualities,  however,  which  the  arsenic  of 
the  shops  exhibits  in  a  more  intense  degree.7  “  Ga¬ 
len8  says  it  was  commonly  called  upoeviKov  in  his 
time,  but  viro  ruv  uttikI&iv  tu  ndvra  (SovXopevuv, 

1  by  those  who  wished  to  make  everything  conform 
to  the  Attic  dialect,’  ufrpevinov."  According  to 
Piiny,  orpiment  was  dug  in  Syria,  for  the  use  of 
painters,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  Vitruvius9 
mentions  Pontus  as  a  locality,  and  Dioscorides10 
names  Mysia  as  the  country  whence  the  best  was 
brought ;  that  of  Pontus  holding  the  second  rank. 

1.  (d l{n](p6poi,  (fxrrjtpApoi,  il>l>r)<p6poi :  Aristoph.,  Lysist.,  642.) 

8.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  XaXKcia.) — 3.  (ilarpocr.,  s.  v.  Auitvo<t>6pos  ■ 

it.,  i.,  27,  t)  4.) — 4.  (De  Med.,  v  ,  5.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.) 

>i  (Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  60.) — 7.  (Id.  ib.) — 8.  (De  Medicam, 

-.sayevr)-  iii.,  2,  p  593,  ed.  Kuhn. — Theophrastus  has  apfrcvi- 

fiv,  c  71,  89,  90.)-  9.  (vii.,  7.) — 10.  (v.,  121. — Moore,  1.  c.) 
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The  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  wTas  called  Sandara 
cha,  and  the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  kindred  nature  of  both  the  yel¬ 
low  and  red.  {Vid.  Sandaracha.) 

AR'TABA  {upru6ri),  a  Persian  measure  of  capa 
city,  which  contained,  according  to  Herodotus,1  I 
medimnus  and  3  chcenices  (Attic)  =102  Roman  sex- 
tarii  =12  gallons  5  092  pints  ;  but,  according  toSui 
das,  Hesychius,  Polyaenus,8  and  Epiphanius,  it  con¬ 
tained  1  Attic  medimnus  =96  sextarii  =11  gallons 
7  1456  pints.  There  wTas  an  Egyptian  measure  :e 
the  same  name,  of  which  there  were  two  sorts,  the 
old  and  the  new  artaba.3  The  old  artaba  contained 
4£  Roman  modii  =72  sextarii  =8  gallons  7  359 
pints.  It  was  about  equal  to  the  Attic  metretes ; 
and  it  was  half  of  the  Ptolemaic  medimnus,  which 
was  to  the  Attic  medimnus  as  3  :  2.  The  latei 
and  more  common  Egyptian  artaba  contained  3$ 
modii  =53§  sextarii  =6  gallons  4  8586  pirtts.4  It 
was  equal  to  the  Olympic  cubic  foot,  and  about  hall 
as  large  as  the  Persian  artaba.4 

ARTEMIS'IA  (’A prepiata),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Artemis  Potamia  and  So- 
teira.6  It  lasted  three  days,  which  were  principally 
spent  in  feasting  and  amusements.7  Bread  was  of¬ 
fered  to  her  under  the  name  of  Aox'ia.6  Festivals 
of  the  same  name,  and  in  honour  of  the  same  god¬ 
dess,  were  held  in  many  places  in  Greece ;  but 
principally  at  Delphi,  where,  according  to  Hege- 
sander,9  they  offered  to  the  god  a  mullet  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  because  it  appeared  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea- 
hare,  and  thus  bore  some  resemblance  to  Artemis, 
the  goddess  of  hunting.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  the  festivals  of  Artemis  in  Cyrene  a  id  Ephesus, 
though  in  the  latter  place  the  goddess  vas  not  the 
Grecian  Artemis,  but  a  deity  of  Eastern  origin. 

*11.  The  name  of  an  herb,  commonly  called  Mug- 
worth,  or  Motherwort.  Dioscorides  describes  three 
species,  the  noXvuXuvoi,  povonXovoq,  and  Xenrcipv a- 
Aof.  The  first,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Artemisia 
arborcscens ;  the  second,  the  Artemisia  spicata ;  and 
the  third,  the  Artemisia  campestris.  Dierbach  seems 
to  entertain  much  the  same  ideas  regarding  the 
species  of  wormwood  comprehended  under  the 
a prepuala  of  Hippocrates.  The  Wormwood  holds 
a  prominent  part  in  all  the  Herbals  of  antiquity,  from 
Dioscorides  to  Macer  Floridus.10 

ARTE'RIA  {uprrjpia),  a  word  commonly  (but 
contrary  to  all  analogy)  derived  and  too  dipa  rrjpeiv, 
ab  acre  servando ;  because  the  ancients,  ignorant  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  finding  the  arteries 
always  empty  after  death,  supposed  they  were 
tubes  containing  air.11 *  The  word  was  applied  to 
the  trachea  by  Hippocrates18  and  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  by  whom  the  vessels  now  called  arteries  were 
distinguished  from  the  veins  by  the  addition  of  the 
word  o<j>v&.  By  later  writers  it  is  used  to  signify 
sometimes  the  trachea,13  and  in  this  sense  the  epi¬ 
thet  rprixda,  aspera,  is  occasionally  added  ;14  some¬ 
times  an  artery  ;15  in  which  sense  the  epithet  Xela, 
leevis,  is  sometimes  added,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
trachea ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  plural  number,  the 
bronchia.16 


1.  (i.,  192.) — 8.  (Strat.,  iv.,  3,  32.) — 3.  (Didymus,  c.  19.) — 4 
(Rhemn.  Fann.,  Carmen  de  Pond,  et  Mens.,  v.,  89,  90  — Hieron., 
ad  Ezech.,  5.) — 5.  (BSckh,  Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  242.— 
Wurm,  de  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  133.) — 6.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  ii.,  12.) — 7 
(Liv.,  xxv.,  23. — Plut.,  Marcell.,  18.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  *  v.) — 9 
(Athemeus,  vii.,  p.  325.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  116,  117. — Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  55:  “  Sanguis  pe 
venas  in  omne  corpus  diffunditur,  et  spiritus  per  arterias.” — Com 
pare  Seneca,  Quaest.  Nat.,  iii.,  15,  Q  2. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88, 89 
12.  (Epidem.,  vii.,  654,  663,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 13.  (Aristot..  H.  A 
i.,  13,  l)  5. — Macrob.,  Saturn.,  vii.,  15. — Aret.,  p.  24,  ed.  Kuhn, 
14.  (Aret.,  p.  31. — Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  54. — Cels.,  De  Med 
iv.,  i.) — 15.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  iv.,  1,  Art.  quas  Kapuirtias  vt 
cant. — Ibid.,  ii.,  10. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  88. — Aret.,  p.  31,  87* 
&c.)— 16.  (Auct.  ad  Herenn.,  iii.,  12. — Aul.  Cell,  N  A 
26. —Aret.,  p.  25,  &c.) 
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Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  that  the  arteries  contained  only  air,  it  is 
certain  that  the  more  intelligent  among  them  knew 
perfectly  well,  1.  That  they  contain  blood,1 2  and 
even  that  this  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
which  is  in  the  veins.8  Galen,  from  whom  the  last 
idea  is  obtained,  calls  the  pulmonary  artery  <j>leilt 
ipTTjpiudrir,  because  it  conveys  venous  blood,  al¬ 
though  it  has  the  form  and  structure  of  an  artery. 
2  That  the  section  of  an  artery  is  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  more  difficult  to  heal  than  that  of  a 
vein.3  3.  That  there  is  a  pulsation  in  the  arteries 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  veins,  and  of  which  the 
variations  are  of  great  value,  both  as  assisting  to 
form  a  conect  diagnosis,  and  also  as  an  indication 
of  treatment.4 * 

ARTOP'TA.  ( Vid.  Pistor.) 

ARU'RA  ( apovpa ),  a  Greek  measure  of  surface, 
which,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the  fourth  part  of 
the  nlidpov.  The  -Tried pov,  as  a  measure  .of  length, 
contained  100  Greek  feet  ;  its  square,  therefore, 
=10,000  feet,  and  therefore  the  arura  =2500  Greek 
square  feet. 

Herodotus*  mentions  a  measure  of  the  same 
name,  but  apparently  of  a  different  size.  He  says 
that  it  is  a  hundred  Egyptian  cubits  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Now  the  Egyptian  cubit  contained  nearly  17f 
inches;6  therefore  the  square  of  100xl7f  inches, 
*.  e ,  nearly  148  feet,  gives  the  number  of  square 
feet  (English)  in  the  arura,  viz.,  21,904.7 

ARUS'PEX  ( Vid.  Haruspex.) 

ARVA'LES  FRATRES.  The  fratres  arvales 
formed  a  college  or  company  of  twelve  in  number, 
ind  were  so  called,  according  to  Varro,8  from  offer¬ 
ing  public  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  fields 
\sacra  jrublica  faciunt  propterea,  ut  fruges  ferant 
t mi).  That  they  were  of  extreme  antiquity  is 
piroved  by  the  legend  which  refers  their  institution 
to  Romulus,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  when  his  nurse 
A.cca  Laurentia  lost  one  of  her  twelve  sons,  he  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  adopted  by  her  in  his  place,  and 
called  himself  and  the  remaining  eleven  “  Fratres 
\rvales.”9  We  also  find  a  college  called  the  Sodales 
Titii ,  and  as  the  latter  were  confessedly  of  Sabine 
arigin,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
the  Sabine  religious  rites.10  there  is  some  reason  for 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,11  that  these  colleges 
corresponded  one  to  the  other  :  the  Fratres  Arvales 
being  connected  with  the  Latin,  and  the  Sodales 
Titii  with  the  Sabine,  element  of  the  Roman  state, 
just  as  there  were  two  colleges  of  the  Luperci, 
namely,  the  Fabii  and  the  Quinctilii,  the  former  of 
whom  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabines. 

The  office  of  the  fratres  arvales  was  for  life,  and 
was  not  taken  away  even  from  an  exile  or  captive. 
They  wore,  as  a  badge  of  office,  a  chaplet  of  ears  of 
corn  ( spicea  corona)  fastened  on  their  heads  with  a 
white  band.13  The  number  given  by  inscriptions 
varies,  but  it  is  never  more  than  nine  ;  though,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  legend  and  general  belief,  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  twelve.  One  of  their  annual  duties  was  to 
celebrate  a  three  days’  festival  in  honour  of  Dea 
Dia,  supposed  to  be  Ceres,  sometimes  held  on  the 
xvi.,  xiv.,  and  xm.,  sometimes  on  the  vi.,  iv.,  and 
hi.  Kal.  Jun.,  i.  e.,  on  the  17th,  19th,  and  20th,  or 
the  27th,  29th,  and  30th  of  May.  Of  this  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  college,  appointed  annually,  gave  public 
notice  ( indicebat )  from  the  Temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Capitol.  On  the  first  and  last  of  these  days, 


1.  (Aret.,  p  295,303,  where  arteriotomy  is  recommended.) — 

2.  (Galen,  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  vii.,  8.) — 3.  (Cels.,  De 

Med.,  ii.,  10.) — 4.  (Vid.  Galen,  De  Usu  Puls.,  De  Causis  Puls., 

&c.,  De  Ven.  et  Arteriar.  Dissect.) — 5.  (ii.,  168.) — 6.  (Hussey, 

Ancient  Weights,  &c.) — 7.  (Warm,  De  Ponder.,  &c.,  p.  94.) — 

8.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  85,  ed.  Muller.) — 9.  (Masurius  Sabinus 

ap.  Aul.  Gel!.,  vi.,  7.) — 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  53.) — 11.  tRom. 

Hist.,  i.,  p.  303,  transl.) — 12.  (P'in.,  II.  N.,  xviii ,  S.) 


the  college  met  at  the  house  of  their  president,  it 
make  offerings  to  the  Dea  Dia  ;  on  the  second  they 
assembled  in  the  grove  of  the  same  goddess,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Rome,  and  there  offered  sacrifices 
for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  An  account  of  the 
different  ceremonies  of  this  festival  is  preserved  io 
an  inscription,  which  was  written  in  the  first  yea* 
of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218),  who  wat 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  under  tic  name  o' 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Pius  Felix.1  The  same  in 
scription  contains  the  following  song  or  hymn, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sung  at  this  festival 
from  the  most  ancient  times  : 

“  E  nos,  Loses,  iuvale. 

Neve  luerve,  Mar  mar,  sins  incurrere  in  pleoixs 

Satur  furere,  Mars,  limen  sali,  sta  berber  • 

Semunis  allemei  advocapil  condos. 

E  nos,  Marmor,  tuvalo  : 

Triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe,  triumpe. 
Klausen,  in  his  work  on  this  subject,3  gives  the  fol 
lowing  translation  of  the  above : 

“  Age  nos,  Lares,  juvate. 

Neve  luem,  Mars,  sinas  incurrere  in  plures  : 

Satur  furere.  Mars,  pede  pulsa  limen,  sta  verbere 

Semones  alterni  advocabite  cunctos. 

Age  nos,  Mars,  juvato  : 

Triumphs,"  df-c. 

But,  besides  this  festival  of  the  Dea  Dia,  the  fratres 
arvales  were  required,  on  various  occasions  under 
the  emperors,  to  make  vows  and  offer  up  thanks¬ 
givings,  an  enumeration  of  which  is  given  in  Fa<» 
ciolati.3  Strabo,  indeed,4  informs  us  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  these  priests  ( lepojuvr/poveg )  per¬ 
formed  sacrifices  called  the  ambarvalia  at  various 
places  on  the  borders  of  the  ager  Romanus,  or 
original  territory  of  Rome  ;*  and  among  others,  at 
Festi,  a  place  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the 
city,  in  the  direction  of  Alba.  There  is  no  boldness 
in  supposing  that  this  was  a  custom  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  moreover,  that  it  was 
a  duty  of  this  priesthood  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the 
whole  territory  of  Rome.  It  is  proved  by  inscrip¬ 
tions  that  this  college  existed  till  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gordian,  or  A.D.  325,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  not  -  abolished  till  A.D.  400,  togethei 
with  the  other  colleges  of  the  pagan  priesthoods. 

The  private  ambarvalia  were  certainly  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  nature  from  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  victim  ( hostia  ambarvalis), 
that  was  slain  on  the  occasion,  being  led  three 
times  round  the  cornfields  before  the  sickle  was  put 
to  the  corn.  This  victim  was  accompanied  by  a 
crowd  of  merry-makers  ( chorus  et  socii),  the  reap¬ 
ers  and  farm-servants  dancing  and  singing,  as  they 
marched  along,  the  praises  of  Ceres,  and  praying 
for  her  favour  and  presence,  while  they  offered  her 
the  libations  of  milk,  honey,  and  wine.6  This  cere¬ 
mony  was  also  called  a  lustr^tio,''  or  purification  ; 
and  for  a  beautiful  description  of  the  holyday,  and 
the  prayers  and  vows  made  on  the  occasion,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Tibullus,  lib.  ii.,  eleg.  i.  It  is, 
perhaps,  worth  while  to  remark  that  Polybius*  uses 
language  almost  applicable  to  the  Roman  ambar¬ 
valia  in  speaking  of  the  Mantineans,  who,  he  says 
(specifying  the  occasion),  made  a  purification,  and 
carried  victims  round  the  city,  and  all  the  country : 
his  words  are,  Ol  M avnvelg  uaOappbv  knotriaavTo, 
sal  adciyia  irepn)veyKav  rf/g  re  rr  bleat  g  kvkIu  kcu  rpg 
X&pag  niiar/g. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  greater  resemblance  to 


1.  (Marini,  Atti  e  Monumenti  degli  Arvali,  tab.  xli. — Orelli, 
Corp.  Ir. scrip.,  nr.  2270.) — 2.  (De  Carmine  Fratrum  Arvatium. 
p.  23.) — 3.  (Lex.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (v.,  3.) — 5.  (Arnold,  Rom.  Hist.,  L 
p.  3’..)— 6.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  330.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  v  ,  83.)- 
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the  rites  we  have  been  describing,  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  rogation  or  gang  week  of  the  Latin  Church. 
These  consisted  of  processions  through  the  fields, 
accompanied  with  prayers  ( rogation.es )  for  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  were  continued 
during  three  days  in  Whitsun-week.  The  custom 
was  abolished  at  the  Reformation  in  consequence 
of  its  abuse,  and  the  perambulation  of  the  parish 
loundaries  substituted  in  its  place.1 * 

*ARUNDO.  (Vid.  KAAAM02.) 

AS,  or  Libra,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight  among 
the  Romans.  (  Vid.  Libra.) 

AS,  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Roman  and  old  Ital¬ 
ian  coinages,  was  made  of  copper,  or  of  the  mixed 
metal  called  yEs.  The  origin  of  this  coin  has  been 
already  noticed  under  ^Es.  It  was  originally  of  the 
weight  of  a  pound  of  twelve  ounces,  whence  it  was 
called  as  libralis  and  as  grave.  The  oldest  form  of 
it  is  that  which  bears  the  figure  of  an  animal  (a  bull, 
ram,  boar,  or  sow).  The  next  and  most  common 
form  is  that  described  by  Pliny,®  as  having  the  two- 
faced  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a 
6hip  on  the  other  (whence  the  expression  used  by 
Roman  boys  in  tossing  up,  capita  aut  navirn3).  The 
annexed  specimen,  from  the  British  Museum,  weighs 
4000  grains :  the  length  of  the  diameter  in  this  and  the 
‘wo  following  cuts  is  half  that  of  the  original  coins. 


Pliny*  informs  us  that,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  order  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  state,  this  weight  of  a  pound  was  di¬ 
minished,  and  ases  were  struck  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  sextans  (that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of 
the  ancient  weight) ;  and  that  thus  the  Republic 
paid  off  its  debts,  gaining  five  parts  in  six  :  that  af¬ 
terward,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (about  B.C.  217),  ases 
of  one  ounce  were  made,  and  the  denarius  was  de¬ 
creed  to  be  equal  to  sixteen  ases,  the  Republic  thus 
gaining  one  half;  but  that,  in  military  pay,  the  dena¬ 
rius  was  always  given  for  ten  ases  :  and  that,  soon 
after,  by  the  Papirian  law  (about  B.C.  191),  ases  of 
half  an  ounce  were  made.  Festus,  also,®  mentions 
the  reduction  of  the  as  to  two  ounces  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war.  There  seem  to  have  been  other 
reductions  besides  those  mentioned  by  Pliny,  for 
therp^xist  ases,  and  parts  of  ases,  which  show  that 
this  coin  was  made  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  3,  If,  H  ounces; 
aul  there  are  copper  coins  of  the  Terentian  family 


1.  (Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.,  v.,  61,62. — Wheatley,  Com.  Pray.,  v., 
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which  show  that  it  was  depressed  to  T'8  and  tun, 
-g#  of  its  original  weight.  Several  modern  writers 
have  contended,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  ases  being 
found  of  so  many  different  weights,  that  Pliny’s  ac 
count  of  the  reductions  of  the’coin  is  incorrect,  and 
that  these  reductions  took  place  gradually,  in  the 
lapse  of  successive  centuries.  But  Bdckh  ha* 
shown1  that  there  is  no  trace  in  early  times  of  a 
distinction  between  the  as  grave  and  lighter  mon¬ 
ey  ;  that  the  Twelve  Tables  know  of  no  such  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  that,  even  after  the  introduction  of  lightei 
money,  fines  and  rewards  were  reckoned  in  as 
grave ;  and  that  the  style  of  the  true  Roman  coins 
which  still  remain  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
heavier  pieces  are  much  older  than  those  of  two 
ounces,  but  rather  the  contrary.  His  conclusion  is, 
that  all  the  reductions  of  the.  weight  of  the  as,  from 
a  pound  down  to  two  ounces,  took  place  during  the 
first  Punic  war.  Indeed,  if  the  reduction  had  been 
very  gradual,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Republic  could 
have  made  by  it  that  gain  which  Pliny  states  to  have 
been  the  motive  for  the  step. 

The  value  of  the  as,  of  course,  varied  with  its 
weight.  Some  writers,  indeed,  suppose  that  a  rise 
took  place  in  the  value  of  copper,  which  compensa¬ 
ted  for  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  as  libralis  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
not  of  much  greater  value  than  the  lighter  money 
of  later  t  imes.  But  this  supposition  is  directly  con¬ 
tradicted  by  Pliny’s  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  as  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  value 
of  copper  had  rather  fallen  than  risen  at  the  time 
when  the  reduction  took  place.®  Before  the  reduc¬ 
tion  to  two  ounces,  ten  ases  were  equal  to  the  de¬ 
narius  =about  pence  English.  ( Vid.  De.varius.) 
Therefore  the  as  =3  4  farthings.  By  the  reduction 
the  denarius  was  made  equal  to  16  ases  ;  therefore 
the  as  =2 1  farthings. 

The  as  was  divided  into  parts,  which  were  named 
according  to  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained. 
They  were  the  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans ,  bes,  septunx, 
semis,  quincunx,  triens,  quadrans  or  teruncius,  sex¬ 
tans,  scscanx  or  sescuncia,  and  uncia ,  consisting  re¬ 
spectively  of  11,  10,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  l£,  and  1 
ounces.  Of  these  divisions  the  following  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  coins ;  namely,  the  semis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  and  uncia.  There  is  a 
solitary  instance  of  the  existence  of  the  dodrans,  in 
a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family,  bearing  an  S  and  three 
balls.  We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the 
time  when  these  divisions  were  first  introduced,  but 
it  was  probably  nearly  as  early  as  the  first  coinage 
of  copper  money. 

The  semis,  semissis,  or  semi-as,  half  the  as,  or  six 
ounces,  is  always  marked  with  an  S  to  represent  its 
value,  and  very  commonly  with  heads  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Pallas,  accompanied  by  strigils. 

The  quincunx,  or  piece  of  five  ounces,  is  very  rare. 
There  is  no  specimen  of  it  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  distinguished  by  five  small  balls  to  represent 
its  value. 

The  triens,  the  third  part  of  the  as,  r  r  piece  of 
four  ounces,  is  marked  with  four  balls.  n  the  an¬ 


nexed  specimen  from  the  British  Museum,  the  balls 
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appear  on  both  sides,  with  a  thunderbolt  on  one  side, 
and  a  dolphin,  with  a  strigil  above  it,  on  the  other 
Its  weight  is  1571  grains 

The  quadrans  or  teruncius,  the  fourth  part  of  the 
as,  or  piece  of  three  ounces,  has  three  balls  to  de¬ 
note  its  value.  An  open  hand,  a  strigil,  a  dolphin, 
g«iai  'iS  of  corn,  a  star,  heads  of  Hercules,  Ceres, 
&c.  are  common  devices  on  this  coin.  Pliny1  says 
that  both  the  triens  and  quadrans  bore  the  image  of 
a  ship. 

The  sextans,  the  sixth  part  of  the  as,  or  piece  of 
fjvo  ounces,  bears  two  balls.  In  the  annexed  spe¬ 
cimen  from  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  cadu- 
«eus  and  strigil  on  one  side,  and  a  cockle-shell  on 
‘he  other.  Its  weight  is  779  grains. 


The  uncia,  one  ounce  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  as, 
is  marked  by  a  single  ball.  There  appear  on  this 
coin  heads  of  Pallas,  of  Roma,  and  of  Diana,  ships, 
frogs,  and  ears  of  barley. 

After  the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  as,  coins 
were  struck  of  the  value  of  2,  3, 4,  and  even  10  ases, 
which  were  called,  respectively,  dussis  or  dupondius, 
tressis,  quadrussis,  and  dccussis.  Other  multiples 
of  the  as  were  denoted  by  words  of  similar  forma¬ 
tion,  up  to  centussis,  100  ases  ;  but  most  of  them  do 
not  exist  as  coins. 

In  certain  forms  of  expression,  in  which  as  is 
used  for  money  without  specifying  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  we  must  understand  the  as.  Thus  deni  arts, 
mille  ceris,  decies  ceris,  mean,  respectively,  10,  1000, 
1,000,000  ases. 

The  word  as  was  used  also  for  any  whole  which 
ivas  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  those  parts 
were  called  uncia.  Thus  these  words  were  applied 
not  only  to  weight  and  money,  but  to  measures  of 
length,  surface,  and  capacity,  lo  inheritances,  inter¬ 
est,  houses  farms,  and  many  other  things.  Hence 
the  phrases  hares  ex  asse,  the  heir  to  a  whole  estate ; 
hares  ex  dodrante ,  the  heir  to  the  ninth  part,  &c.a 
Pliny  even  uses  the  phrases  semissem  Africa ,3 4  and 
dodrantes  et  semiuncias  horarum .* 

The  as  was  also  called,  in  ancient  times,  assarius 
fsc.  nurnmus).  and  in  Greek  to  aaadpiov.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Polybius,5  the  assarius  was  equal  to  half  the 
obolus.  On  the  coins  of  Chios  we  find  doodpiov, 
aaadpiov  r/piav,  da  ad  p  La  dvu,  uaadpia  rpia. 

♦AS'ARUM  ( uaapov ),  a  plant.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  observes  Adams,  that  it  is  the  Asarum  Euro- 
paum,  or  common  Asarabacca.  Dodonaeus  men¬ 
tions  that  it  had  got  the  trivial  name  of  Baccar  in 
French,  and  hence  supposes  Asarabacca  was  a  com¬ 
pound  of  the  two  terms.  He  denies,  however,  that 
it  is  the  real  Baccharis  of  the  ancients.  But  Spren- 
gel  advocates  this  opinion,  and  mentions  in  confirm¬ 
ation  of  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Flora  Veronen- 
*is,  that  the  Asarabacca  is  called  bacchera  and  bac¬ 
cara  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  around  Vero¬ 
na.*  According  to  Sibthorp,  it  still  grows  in  what 
was  once  the  Laconian  territory,  and  in  the  country 
around  Constantinople. 

ASBESTOS  or  AMIANTUS  (d adedrog,  dpiuv- 
ro  ).  This  mineral,  which  is  generally  white,  and 
has  sometimes  a  greenish  hue,  and  which  consists 
of  soft  flexible  fibres,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients 


I.  (II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.) — 2.  ( Vid.  Cic.,  pro  Caecina,  c.  6.) — 3. 
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from  India,  from  the  vicinity  of  Carpasus  in  Cyprus 
and  from  Carystus  in  Euboea.  In  consequence  ol 
being  found  in  the  two  latter  localities,  it  was  some 
times  called  “  the  flax  of  Carpasus”  (?uvov  Kaprra- 
aiov1 *).  and  also  “  the  Carystian  stone”  (?u0og  Kapva- 
nog *).  It  was  well  adapted  for  making  the  wicks 
of  lamps,  because  it  is  indestructible  bi  Sre ;  and 
hence  the  Greeks,  who  used  it  for  this  purpose,  gavt. 
it  the  name  ,l  asbestos,”  which  means  inextinguish 
able.  Pausanias3  mentions  that  the  golden  lanq 
which  burned  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  at  Athens,  had  a  wick  of  this  substance. 

It  was  also  spun  and  woven  into  cloth.  Thus 
manufactured,  it  was  used  for  napkins  (x£LP£KPa~ 
■yetaf  x£lP°PaKTPat)’  which  were  never  washed,  but 
cleansed  in  a  much  more  effective  manner,  when¬ 
ever  they  required  it,  by  being  thrown  into  the 
fire. 

Another  use  to  which  asbestine  cloth  was  ap¬ 
plied,  was  to  preserve  the  remains  of  dead  bodies 
burned  in  the  funeral  pile.  The  corpse,  having  been 
wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  this  substance,  was  consumed 
with  the  exception  of  the  bones,  which  were  thus 
kept  together  and  preserved  from  being  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  the  wood.  But  the  expense  of 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  so  great,  that  it  could  only 
be  used  at  the  obsequies  of  persons  of  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  rank.  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  alone 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  knowledge  of  this  species 
of  posthumous  luxury,  has  been  corroborated  by 
the  discovery  of  pieces  of  the  cloth  in  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  or  Italian  sepulchres.  The  most  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  found  at  Rome,  A.D 
1702,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus.  The  scull  and  bones 
of  the  deceased  wrere  wrapped  up  in  it.  Its  din  en- 
sions  were  about  five  feet  by  six  and  a  half.  Since 
its  discovery,  it  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Library  ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  who  raw  it 
there,  describes  its  appearance  in  the  foil  twing 
terms  :*  “  It  is  coarsely  spun,  but  as  soft  and  pliant 
as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one  corner  of  it,  and 
the  very  same  part  burned  repeatedly  with  great 
rapidity  and  brightness  without  being  at  all  injured.” 

Although  asbestos  is  still  found  naturally  ass*  ci- 
ated  with  rocks  of  serpentine  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  it  is  now  scarcely  used  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  philosophical  purposes,  and,  if  made 
into  cloth,  it  is  only  in  very  small  quantities,  and  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity. — *11.  The  Greek  medical  wri¬ 
ters  use  the  term  uadearog  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  the  preceding.  With  them  it  indicates  Cali 
viva,  or  Quicklime  (rlravog  being  understood).  By 
Dioscorides  it  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  lime 
of  sea-shells.  “  I  am  not  aware,”  observes  Adams, 
“  that  any  Greek  author  uses  the  term  uadearoc,  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Latin  wri¬ 
ters  and  by  modern  naturalists 

♦ASCALABOTES  ^daKaladurrig),  a  species  of 
Lizard.  Its  Greek  names  are  daKaXadurrig,  dauuXa- 
dog,  ya/.ediTTjg,  and  Kio?Mrr/g,  all  of  which  appellations 
are  given  to  one  and  the  same  animal,  namely,  the 
Spotted  Lizard,  the  Stellio  of  the  Latin  writers,  and 
the  Lacerta  gecko  of  Linnaeus.  The  Stellio  lived  in 
walls,  and  was  accustomed  to  run  along  these  and 
on  the  roofs  of  houses.8  It  was  considered  the  en¬ 
emy  of  man,  venomous  and  cunning.  Hence  the 
term  stellionatus,  denoting  all  kinds  of  fraud  in  bar¬ 
gaining,  and  the  old  English  word  stellionate,  or 
Fraud  in  the  contract.  The  Stellio  is  the  Tarentole , 
or  Gecko  tuberculeux  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lacerta  stellio,  L., 

1.  (Paus.,  i.,  26,  I)  7.) — 2.  (Plut.,  De  Orac.  Def.) — 3.  (1  c.)— 
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or  the  Stellio  of  the  Levant.  This  misapplication 
of  the  term  was  first  made  by  Belon.  The  Lacerta 
stellio  is  of  an  olive  colour,  shaded  with  black,  and 
is  very  common  throughout  the  Levant,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  iD  Egypt.  The  L.  gecko ,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  spotted  lizard,  and  some  of  the  species,  the 
PLfty'Jactyli  for  instance,  are  painted  with  the  most 
livply  '’■'loirs  The  melancholy  and  heavy  air  of 
Ihr  Gti  ico,  superadded  to  a  certain  resemblance 
wh  ich  it  bears  to  the  salamander  and  the  toad,  have 
•endered  it  an  object  of  hatred,  and  caused  it  to  be 
considered  as  venomous,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real 
proof.1 * 

* ASC'A  RIS  (do/cap/f),  the  small  intestinal  worm 
formed  in  children  and  in  adults  afflicted  with  cer¬ 
tain  diseases.  It  is  the  Ascaris  vermicularis,  L.a 

ASCIA,  dim.  ASCIOLA  (onendpvov,  onendpviov), 
an  adze. 

Mura  to-  i3  has  published  numerous  representations 
of  the  adze,  as  it  is  exhibited  on  ancient  monuments. 
We  select  the  three  following,  two  of  which  show 
the  instrument  itself,  with  a  slight  variety  of  form, 
while  the  third  represents  a  ship-builder  holding  it 
in  his  right  hand,  and  using  it  to  shape  the  rib  of  a 
vessel.  The  blade  of  the  adze  was  frequently  curv¬ 
ed,  as  we  see  it  in  all  these  figures,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  hollow  out  pieces  of  wood,  so 
as  to  construct  vessels  either  for  holding  water  or 
for  floating  upon  it.  Calypso,  in  the  Odyssey ,*  fur¬ 
nishes  Ulysses  both  with  an  axe  (nefaicvc)  and  with 
“  a  well-polished  adze,”  as  the  most  necessary  in¬ 
struments  for  cutting  down  trees  and  constructing 
'  ship. 


In  otaer  cases  the  curvature  of  the  blade  was 
much  less  considerable,  the  adze  being  used  merely 
to  cut  off  all  inequalities,  so  as  to  make  a  rough 
piece  of  timber  smooth  ( asciare ,  dolare),  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  polish  it  ( polire ).  Cicero®  quotes  from 
t^e  Twelve  Tables  the  following  law,  designed  to 
retrain  the  expenses  of  funerals  :  Rogum  ascia  ne 
l  duo. 

lu  using  the  adze,  the  shipwright  or  carpenter  was 
arrays  in  danger  of  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his 
own  feet  if  he  made  a  false  stroke.  Hence  arose 
t  proverb  applied  to  those  who  were  their  own  en¬ 
emies,  or  did  themselves  injury :  Ipse  mihi  asciam 
m  crus  impegi.6  Another  proverbial  expression,  de- 
•  ived  from  the  use  of  the  same  tool,  occurs  in  Plau¬ 
tus.7  The  phrase  Jam  hoc  opus  est  exasciatum 
means,  “This  work  is  now  begun,”  because  the 
ough-hewing  of  the  timber  by  means  of  the  ascia, 
< be  formation  of  balks  or  planks  out  of  the  natural 
I  rank  or  branches  of  a  tree,  was  the  first  step  to- 
•vardj  the  construction  of  an  edifice.  On  the  other 
is  and,  we  read  in  Sophocles  of  a  seat  not  even  thus 
rough-hewn.8  The  expression  used  is  equivalent 


1  (Cuvier’s  Anim.  Kingd.,vol.  ii.,  p.  38,  transl.) — 2.  (Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Ins.  Vet.  Thes.,  i.,  534-536.) — 4.  (v.,237.) 

(De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 6.  (Petron..  Sat...  74.) — 7.  (Asin.,  ii.,  2, 

W  )  -8.  (flrfBpov  acKcnapvov  :  CEd.  Col..  101.) 
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to  ut-ecrov  ntrpov'  and  denoted  a  rock  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state. 

Both  the  substantive  ascia,  and  the  veib  atcicri 
derived  from  it,  retain  the  same  signification  in  mod- 
ern  Italian  which  they  had  in  Latin,  as  above  ex¬ 
plained. 

Vitruvius  and  Palladius*  give  directions  for  iifintf 
the  ascia  in  chopping  lime  and  mixing  it  so  as  to 
make  mortar  or  plaster.  For  this  purpose  we  meet 
suppose  it  to  have  had  a  blunt,  unpolished  blade,  and 
a  long  handle.  In  fact,  it  would  then  resemble  the 
modern  hoe,  as  used  either  by  masons  and  plaster¬ 
ers  for  the  use  just  specified,  or  by  gardeners  or  ag¬ 
riculturists  for  breaking  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  eradicating  weeds.  Accordingly,  Palladius,®  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  implements  necessary  for 
tilling  the  ground,  mentions  hoes  with  rakes  fixed 
to  them  at  the  back,  ascias  in  aversa  parte  referenus 
rastros. 

Together  with  the  three  representations  of  the 
ascia,  we  have  introduced  into  the  preceding  wood- 
cut  the  figure  of  another  instrument,  taken  from  a 
coin  of  the  Valerian  family.4  This  instrument  was 
called  Acisculus.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  masons, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  glossaries,  Aciscularius  is 
translated  haropos,  a  stone-cutter.  The  acisculus, 
or  pick,  as  shown  in  the  above  figure,  was  a  little 
curved,  and  it  terminated  in  a  point  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  was  shaped  like  a  hammer  in  the  other. 
Its  helve  was  inserted  so  that  it  might  be  used  with 
the  same  kind  of  action  as  the  adze.  Also,  as  the 
substantive  ascia  gave  origin  to  the  verb  exasciare, 
meaning  to  hew  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  out  of  a 
rough  piece  by  means  of  the  adze,  so  acisculus  gave 
origin  to  exacisculare,  meaning  to  hew  anything  out 
of  stone  by  the  use  of  the  pick.  Various  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions,  published  by  Muratori,®  warn 
persons  against  opening  or  destroying  tombs  by  thi* 
process. 

♦AS'KION  ( aamov ),  a  species  or  variety  of  Truf¬ 
fle,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.* 

♦ASCLE'PIAS  (doKfaprudg),  a  plant,  which  Al¬ 
ston,  Woodville,  Billerbeck,  and  Sprengel  agree  in 
identifying  with  the  Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  L.,  o» 
officinal  Swallow-wort.  Stackhouse,  however,  pre¬ 
fers  the  Thapsia  Asclepinon.  It  was  used  in  cases 
of  dropsy,7  and  took  its  name  from  Asclepiades, 
who  first  recommended  its  use. 

ASCLEPIEFA  (’AoxXrimeia)  is  the  name  of  fes¬ 
tivals  which  were  probably  celebrated  in  all  places 
where  temples  of  Asclepius  (^Esculapius)  existed. 
The  most  celebrated,  however,  was  that  of  Epidau- 
rus,  which  took  place  every  five  years,  and  was  sol¬ 
emnized  with  contests  of  rhapsodists  and  musicians, 
and  with  solemn  processions  and  games,  'kou'kr,- 
nieia  are  also  mentioned  at  Athens,*  which  were, 
probably,  like  those  of  Epidaurus,  solemnized  with 
musical  contests.  They  took  place  on  the  eighth  day 
of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion. 

♦ASC'YRON  (doKvpov),  a  plant.  Dioscorides 
puts  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  dcuvpov  is  a  species 
of  Hypericum,  or  St.  John’s-wort ;  but  which  spe¬ 
cies  it  is  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Spren¬ 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  II.  H.  H ,  prefers  the  Hy¬ 
pericum  Androscemum,  or  Tutsan  ;  but  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  he  hesitates  between  the  H.  perf> 
ratum  and  the  H.  montanum.  Dodonaeus  is  for  the 
former,  and  Matthiolus  for  the  latter.  Adams  thinks 
that  the  description  of  Dioscorides  is  more  applica 
hie  to  the  androscemum  than  to  the  per/oratu  m. 

1.  (1.  19.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  2. — Pallad.,  i.,  14.) — 3.  (i.,  43.' 
— 4.  (Phil,  a  Turre,  Mon.  Vet.  Antii,  c.  2.) — 5.  (1.  c.) — 6.  (II 
P.,  L,  10.) — 7.  (Thecphrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  12. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  96. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  61.) — 6 
(Aeschines,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  455. — Bockh,  Staatshaush.,  ii.,  253.) — ft 
(Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  200. — Dioscoi  ,  iii.,  162.— Adna* 
Append.,  s.  v.) 
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The  name  androscemon  ( dvdpooaipov )  was  given  to 
this  plant,  because  the  bud,  when  indented  with  the 
nail,  exudes  a  blood-red  colour  (uvdpoc  alpa,  “  hu- 
maJ*blood”).  A  species  of  balsamic  oil  was  ex¬ 
tracted  from  this  plant.  According  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Ascyron  is  called  at  the  present  day  B dloapov  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  ;  X eixyvbxoprov  in  Zante, 
where  it  grows  in  the  hedges ;  and  oKovdpi^a  in  La¬ 
conia. 

ASCO'LIA  (uonuTua)  (the  leaping  upon  the  leath¬ 
er  bag)  was  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  amusements 
in  which  the  Athenians  indulged  during  the  An- 
thesteria  and  other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  Athenians  sacrificed  a  he-goat  to  the  god, 
made  a  bag  out  of  the  skin,  smeared  it  with  oil,  and 
then  tried  to  dance  upon  it.  The  various  accidents 
accompanying  this  attempt  afforded  great  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  spectators.  He  who  succeeded  was 
victor,  and  received  the  skin  as  a  reward.1 * * *  Th'e 
scholiast,  however,  erroneously  calls  the  ascolia  a 
festival ;  for,  in  reality,  it  only  formed  a  part  of 
one.* 

A2EBEFA2  rPA<hH  (aoe6eia(  ypa<j>y)  was  one 
of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  the  Attic  laws  for 
the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the  various 
tenour  ot  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at.  Athens, 
and,  therefore,  as  liable  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other  countries  in 
which  the  civil  power  has  attempted  to  reach  offen¬ 
ces  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits  of  its  juris¬ 
diction.  The  occasions,  however,  upon  which  the 
Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  forward,  may 
be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  ceremonial  law 
of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly,  indications  of  that, 
which  in  analogous  cases  of  modern  times  would 
be  called  heterodoxy  or  heresy.  The  former  com¬ 
prehended  encroachment  upon  consecrated  grounds, 
the  plunder  or  other  injury  of  temples,  the  violation 
of  asylums,  the  interruption  of  sac-ifices  and  festi¬ 
vals,  the  mutilation  of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  deities  not  acknowledged  by  the  state, 
and  various  other  transgressions  peculiarly  defined 
by  the  laws  of  the  Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private 
celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their 
divulgation  to  the  uninitiated,  injury  to  the  sacred 
olive-trees,  or  placing  a  suppliant  bough  (iKerypla) 
on  a  particular  altar  at  an  improper  time.*  The 
heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
expulsion  of  Protagoras*  for  writing  that  “  he  could 
not  learn  whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,”  in  the 
persecution  of  Anaxagoras,5 *  like  that  of  Galileo  in 
after  times,  for  impugning  the  received  opinions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of  Socrates 
for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public  worship  to 
be  gods.5  The  variety  of  these  examples  will  have 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
cases  to  which  this  sweeping  accusation  might  be 
extended ;  and,  as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  reli¬ 
gious  Athens7 * *  was  scandalized  at  the  profane  jests 
of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicurus  to  deny 
that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  human  actions,  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limits  at  which  jests  and 
skepticism  ended,  and  penal  impiety  began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
6  ilovXopevoc — which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all  oth¬ 
er  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those  only 
who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating  disfran- 
ch  sement  (art/tm)—  seems  to  have  been  a  compe¬ 
tent  accuser  ;  but,  as  the  nine  archons  and  the  arei- 
opagites  were  the  proper  guardians  of  the  sacred 


1.  (Sohol.  in  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1130. — Virg.,  Georg-.,  ii.,  384.) 
— 2.  (Vid.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ix..  121.--IIesych.,  s.  v.  ’AckioXuKov- 
W  ) — 3.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  1 10.) —4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  IX.,  viii., 
|.) — 5-  (Diog.  Laert.,  II..  iii.,  9.)  —  6.  (Xen.,  Apol.  Socr.) — 7. 
(Xen..  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  8.) 


olives  ( popiai ,  arjKoi1),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
had  also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casu 
ally  discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Aspasia,  and  Protagoras 
may  be  adduced  to  show  that  citizens,  resident 
aliens,  and  strangers  were  equally  liable  to  this  ac¬ 
cusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  ( <p6vov ),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pollu¬ 
tion  than  in  respect  of  the  mjury  inflicted  upon  so 
ciety,  it  can  hardly  be  com  luded  that  persons  under 
age  were  incapable  of  committing  or  suffering  fn» 
this  offence.* 

The  magistrate  who  conducted  the  previous  ex 
amination  (avaspuns)  was,  according  to  Meier,*  in 
variably  the  king  archon,  but  whether  the  court  into 
which  he  brought  the  causes  were  the  areiopagus 
or  the  common  heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  several  instances,  is  supposed*  u,  nave 
been  determined  by  the  form  of  action  adopted  by 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  competency  to 
which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the  different 
periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the  Apology  of 
Socrates  we  learn  that  the  forms  of  the  trial  upon 
this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all  public  actions 
(vid.  GRAPHAI),  and  that,  generally ,  the  amount  cl 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  fo,  the  di¬ 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant,  for 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  per¬ 
sons  injuring  the  sacred  olive-trees,  and  in  that  men¬ 
tioned  y  Andocides.5 

If  the  accuser  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae,  and 
incurred  a  modified  urtpla.  The  other  forms  oi 
prosecution  for  this  offence  were  the  an ayuyy, 
h^yycnqf  ivdetfLq,*  npo6olrj*  and,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  elaayyeXia  ;1#  besides  these,  Demosthenes 
mentions11  two  other  courses  that  an  accuser  might 
adopt,  dwd&odai  npdg  F.vpoAniSaQ,  and  <f>pd£eiv  npo( 
tov  fiacnhea,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation. 

ASIAR'CHJE  (ucnupxai)  were,  in  the  Roman 
provinces  of  western  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of 
the  religious  rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit 
games  and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their 
own  expense,  like  the  Roman  tediles.  As  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  these  games  was  attended  with  grea 
expense,  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to  fill 
this  office ;  for  which  reason  Strabo  says  that  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  were  always 
chosen  asiarchs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  different  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of  these,  one  was 
the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently,  but  not  always, 
resided  at.  Ephesus.  Their  office  only  lasted  for  a 
year ;  but  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  title  as 
a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest  of  their  fives.1*  This 
title  also  occurs  in  a  Greek  inscription  at  Assos  in 
Mysia,  copied  by  Mr.  Fellows.13  In  the  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Polycarp,1*  we  read  that  Philip  the  asiarch 
was  requested  by  the  infuriated  people  to  let  loose 
a  lion  against  Polycarp,  which  he  said  it  was  not 
lawful  for  him  to  do,  as  the  exhibition  of  wild  boasts 
(Kvvjjyema)  had  been  finished.  In  another  part  of 


1.  (Lysias,  lisp!  tov  XjjkoD,  282.) — 2.  (Antiph.,  Tetral.,  ii.,  p. 

674.) — 3  (Att.  Process,  300,  304,  n.  34.)— 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Pro¬ 

cess,  305  )— 5.  (De  Myst.,  110.)— 6  (Demosth.,  c.  Ar.drot.,  601, 

626.)— 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  246.)— 8.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst ,  8.) 

— 9.  (Libanius,  Argum.  ad  Deino*th.,  in  Mid.,  509,  10.)  1(1 

(Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  43.)— 11.  (e  Androt.,  601.)— 12  (Strabo 

xiv.,  p.  649.— Acts,  xix  .,  31.— Wetstein  et  Kuinoel  in  !«•.}- 

(Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p  49.) — 14.  (c.  12.) 
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ASILLA. 


ASFALA'l  HUS 


this  epistle  Philip  is  called  high-priest  (a/o*tepe vg), 
which  appears  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  chief 
asiarch  of  the  province. 

ASILI/A  {do  ilia)  was  a  wooden  pole  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or  more 
commonly  r-a  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for  car¬ 
rying  burdens. 

The  paintings  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Egypt 
prove  the  general  use  of  this  implement  in  that 
country,  especially  for  canying  bricks,  water-pails 
»o  irrigate  the  gardens,  and  baskets  with  all  kinds 
of  provisions  for  the  market.  Mr.  Burton  found  at 
Thebes  a  wooden  yoke  of  this  kind,  with  one  of  the 
leather  straps  belonging  to  it.  The  yoke  (which  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum)  is  abcut  feet  long, 
and  the  strap  about  16  inches.3 

We  also  find  this  instrument  displayed  in  works 
ot  Grecian  art.  A  small  bronze  lamp  found  at  Sta- 
biae  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  represents  a  boy 
carrying  two  baskets  suspended  from  a  pole  which 
rests  upon  his  right  shoulder.  The  two  other  rep¬ 
resentations  here  introduced,  though  of  a  fanciful 
or  ludicrous  character,  show  by  that  very  circum¬ 
stance  how  familiar  the  ancients  must  have  been 
with  the  use  of  this  piece  of  furniture.  The  first  is 
from  a  beautiful  sardonyx  in  the  Florentine  muse¬ 
um  :  it  represents  a  grasshopper  carrying  two  bas¬ 
kets,  suspended  each  by  three  cords  from  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  yoke,  and  skilfully  imitates  the  action 
jf  a  man  who  is  proceeding  on  a  journey.  The 
other  is  from  a  Greek  painted  vase,3  and,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  satyr,  shows  the  mode  in  which  lambs 


and  other  viands  were  sometimes  carried  in  pre- 
paiing  for  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus.  In  the  collection 
of  antique  gems  at  Berlin  there  are  no  less  than 
four  representations  of  men  carrying  burdens  in  this 
manner.* 

Aristotle*  has  preserved  an  epigram  of  Simonides, 
which  was  probably  inscribed  upon  the  base  of  a 
statue  erected  at  Olympia  to  the  individual  wrhom 
it  celebrates.  It  begins  thus  : 

Flpoode  fihv  ufj.<l>’  upoimv  rywi/  rpr/XElav  aalXkav, 
’IX^vg  k^’Apyovg  sig  Teyeav  Itpepov. 

This  poor  man,  wdio  had  formerly  obtained  his  living 
by  bearing  “a  rough  yoke”  upon  his  shoulders,  to 
carry  fish  all  the  way  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  at 
lengt.i  immortalized  himself  by  a  victory  at  the 
Olympic  games.* 

1.  (c.  21.) — 2.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient 

Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5,  99,  137,  138.) — 3.  (Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Va¬ 

ses,  ii.,  40.) — 4.  (Winckelmann,  Pierres  grave es  du  Baron  de 

■Stosch,  p.  517.) — 5.  (P’iet.,  7.) — 6.  (Anthnl.  Orsec.,  i.,  80,  ed. 
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Aristophanes  calls  this  implement  avd<jx>pov  ■  we 
introduces  upon  the  stage  a  slave  carrying  a  htavy 
load  by  means  of  it ;  and  he  describes  the  act  ol 
transferring  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another  by  the 
phrase  perabaTJidpevog  Tuvufpopov.1 * 

♦ASI'LUS,  a  species  of  Gadfly  or  Horsefly,  ac¬ 
customed  to  sting  cattle.  Virgil3  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  olarpog  of  the  Greeks,  and  Varro3  gives  to 
it  the  name  of  Tabanus.  Pliny,4 *  on  the  other  hand 
informs  us  that  it  was  called  both  tabanus  and  a  si 
lus.  As  in  Latin,  so  in  Greek  there  are  two  names, 
olarpog  and  fivuip.  Bochart*  and  Aldrovandi6  have 
proved  very  satisfactorily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets 
and  writers  on  Belles  Lettres  these  two  terms  were 
used  indiscriminately,  but  that  Aristotle  and  other 
writers  on  matters  of  science  apply  the  former 
( olarpog )  to  a  species  of  gadfly,  meaning,  very  prob¬ 
ably,  the  (Eslrus  bovis  or  Breeze,  and  the  latter  to  a 
species  of  horsefly,  the  Tabanus  bovinus.  This  Ad¬ 
ams  considers  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
matter;  he  deems  it  right,  however,  to  mention, 
that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  pvurp  of  Julian,  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  unable  to  determine  whether  it  was 
a  species  of  CEstrus,  Tabanus ,  or  Hippobosca;  and  in 
another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  conjecture,  that  the 
olarpog  of  Aristotle  was  a  species  of  Culex,  or  gnat. 
It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil  was  the 
Breeze.7  Martyn8  gives  a  description  of  the  Asillo, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  same  with  the  Asilus, 
from  an  Italian  author.  He  represents  it  as  “in 
shape  somewhat  resembling  a  wasp  or  wild  bee. 
It  has  two  membranaceous  wings,  with  whic1*  it 
makes  a  loud  whizzing.  The  belly  is  terminated  by 
three  long  rings,  one  less  than  the  other,  from  the 
last  of  which  proceeds  a  formidable  sting.  This 
sting  is  composed  of  a  tube,  through  which  the  egg 
is  emitted,  and  of  two  augers,  which  make  way  for 
the  tube  to  penetrate  into  the  skin  of  the  cattle. 
These  augers  are  armed  with  little  knives,  which 
prick  with  their  points  and  r  tt  with  their  edges, 
causing  intolerable  pain  to  the  animal  that  is  wound¬ 
ed  by  them.  But  this  pain  is  not  all ;  for  at  the 
end  of  the  sting,  as  at  the  end  of  a  viper’s  tooth, 
and  of  the  sting  of  wasps,  bees,  and  hornets,  issues 
forth  a  venomous  liquor,  which  irritates  and  inflames 
the  fibres  of  the  wounded  nerves,  and  causes  the 
wound  to  become  fistulous.  This  fistula  seems  to 
be  kept  open  by  the  egg,  after  the  manner  of  an 
issue.  The  egg  is  hatched  within  the  fistula,  and 
the  worm  continues  there  till  it  is  ready  fo  turn  to 
a  chrysalis,  receiving  its  nourishment  from  the 
juice  which  flows  from  the  wounded  fibres.  These 
worms  remain  for  nine  or  ten  months  under  the 
skin,  and  then,  being  arrived  almost  to  perfectior 
they  come  out  of  their  own  accord,  and  creep  into 
some  hole  or  under  some  stone,  and  there  enter 
into  the  state  of  a  chrysalis,  in  which  condition 
they  lie  quiet  for  some  time,  and  at  last  come  forth 
in  the  form  of  the  parent  fly.” 

*AS'INUS.  ( Vid, .  Onos.) 

*ASPAL'ATHUS  (dcnra/l adog),  a  speck's  of  thoi- 
ny  shrub,  bearing  a  flower  which  some  call  the  Rose 
of  Jerusalem,  or  Lady’s  Rose.  Much  uncertainty, 
however,  exists  on  this  point.  “  The  Aspalathus,” 
says  Charras,9  “  is  the  wood  of  a  thorn-tree  or  bush, 
in  virtues,  taste,  smell,  and  figure  much  resembling 
Lignum  aloes."  Matthiolus  is  at  great  pains  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  Santalum  rubrum.  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H..  holds  it  te 
be  the  Genista  aspalalhnides,  but  in  his  edition  oi 
Dioscorides  he  inclines  to  the  Cytisus  laniger, 


1.  (Ran.,  8. — Eccles.,  828. — Schol.  in  loc.)  -2.  (Georg.,  iii« 
148.) — 3.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  5.) — 4.  (II.  N.,xi  ,  21.) — 5.  (Hier, 
lib.  iv.,  col.  546.) — 6.  (De  Insect.,  lib.  lii.) — 7.  (AA-urs,  A  pr  eaiL, 
s.  v. — Allian,  N.  A  .  vi.,  37. — Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  I.)  -  8,  ,o  *  itf 
Georg.,  iii.,  i48.) — 9.  (Royal  Phannrcop.,  8.  v.) 


ASPIS. 


ASSESSOR. 


»,and.  In  the  works  of  the  Arabian  writers  on 
Husbandry,  it  is  said  that  the  Aspalathus  has  a  pur¬ 
ple  flower  and  an  acid  taste,  and  has  no  fruit.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Maeris  Atticista,  the  Attics  used  darrak- 
adot  for  uKavdai  q  i  the  other  Greeks.  We  may  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  it  was  often  applied  loosely  to  all 
kinds  of  thorns.’  The  rind  of  the  root  of  the  As¬ 
palathus  yielded  an  aromatic  oil. 

♦ASP  A 1  AX  (do"ra/ta£),  a  species  of  Mole,  called 
an-dkaf  b;  Aristotle,3  arrukuip  by  Aristophanes,3 
and  cr.fvev g  by  Lycophron.4  It  is  generally  set 
down  as  being  the  Talpa  Europea,  L.,  or  common 
M  le ;  but  it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  Olivier, 
in  his  Travels,  has  described  a  species  or  variety 
of  mole  found  in  Asia  Minor,  which,  Dr.  Trail  of 
Edinburgh  thinks,  answers  better  to  Aristotle’s  de¬ 
scription  than  the  common  mole.  Aristotle  was 
aware  that  the  Mole  is  not  blind,  although  it  has 
very  small  eyes.5 

♦ASPAR'AGUS  (dondpayog  or  dotydpayog),  the 
Asparagus,  a  well-known  vegetable.  Theophras¬ 
tus*  remarks  that  Asparagus  has  thorns  in  place  of 
leaves,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  perceive  he  means  the 
Asparagus  aphyllus,  L.  The  wild  Asparagus,  called 
uvdnavOog  by  the  Greeks,  and  corruda  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  more  used  in  medicine.  The  Greeks 
also  applied  the  term  dondpayog  to  all  tender  stalks 
or  stems  shooting  up  for  the  production  of  fruit  or 
seed.7 * — The  Attics  wrote  dondpayog  with  the  aspi¬ 
rated  letter,  as  the  grammarians  and  also  Galen  in¬ 
form  us.®  The  common  name  at  present  in  Greece 
is  anapayyi  or  onapayyia. 

♦ASPHALTTJS.  (Vid.  Bitumen.) 

♦ASPHOD'ELUS  (dcnpodekog),  a  plant,  called  by 
Apuleius  “  Hastula  regia,”  and  hence  its  English 
name.  “  King’s  Spear.”  According  to  Sprengel,  the 
aatybdelog  of  Galen  is  the  Ornithogalum  Stachyoides ; 
bu  that  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  the  As- 
phodelus  ramosus,  L.  This  is  the  famous  herb 
which  Homer  represents  as  growing  in  the  meads 
of  Elysium.  Eustathius9  mentions  that  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sepulchres. 
The  common  name  of  the  Ornithogalum  is  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem. — The  Asphodelus  was  used  as  a  pot¬ 
herb  in  the  time  of  Hesiod.10  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  common  name  for  this  plant  at  the  present  day 
is  aotpodek u.  In  Laconia  it  is  termed  oirovpdaKvka, 
in  Attica  KapaSovsi. 

♦ASPIS  (damg),  I.  the  Asp,  a  species  of  noxious 
serpent  often  mentioned  by  both  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  and  from  the  discrepances  which  are  ob¬ 
servable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  authors, 
it  would  seem  that  several  different  species  of  poi¬ 
sonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  ancients  under 
this  common  name.  Galen,  in  fact,  and  the  other 
medical  authorities,  describe  three  varieties  of  the 
Asp,  namely,  the  Ptyas,  Chersaea,  and  Chelidonia.11 
HSlian,  however,  affirms  that  the  Egyptians  distin¬ 
guished  sixteen  varieties  of  it.13  “  From  various 
circumstances,  and  particularly  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Pliny,13  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common 
and  celebrated  of  the  Asp  species  was  that  to  which 
the  modern  Arabs  give  the  name  of  El  Haje,  or 
Haje  Nascher.  This  animal  measures  from  three  to 
five  _feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
marked  obliquely  with  bands  of  brown ;  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  upper  surface  of  the  tail  are 
slightly  carinated,  and  the  tail  is  about  one  fourth 
part  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is 
closely  allied  to  the  cobra  capello,  or  spectacled 

1.  (Dioseor.,  i.,  19. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  7. — Adams,  Ap¬ 

pend  s.  v.) — 2.  (II.  A.,  iv.,  7.) — 3.  (Acharn.,  879.) — 4.  (Cas- 

sandr.,  121.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 6.  (II.  P.,  i.,  16.) — 

7.  (Galen,  de  Alim,  far.,  ii.,  58.) — 8.  (Schneider,  Gr.  D.  Wort., 

t.  v.) — 9.  (In  Od,  xi.,  538.)— 10.  (Op.  et  D.,  41. — Adams,  Ap¬ 

pend.,  s.  v. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  92.) — 11.  (Theriaca 

ad  Pisones.)— 12.  (N.  A  ,  x.,  31  )— 13.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  35.) 


snake  of  India,  the  chief  apparent  difference  being 
its  w'ant  of  the  singular  yellow  mark  on  the  back  of 
the  neck,  from  which  the  latter  species  derives  its 
name.  In  other  respects  these  two  serpents  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  are  equally  venomous, 
and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the  neck 
when  irritated,  and  raising  themselves  upright  a  pea 
their  tails,  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  poison  of  the  Asp  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature.  The  habi!  which  this  serpent  has  of  erect* 
ing  itself  when  approached,  made  the  ancie  nt  Egyp¬ 
tians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  which  it 
inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  divin¬ 
ity  whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world  ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  have  represented  it  on  their  tem¬ 
ples,  sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe.”1 — II.  (Vid. 
Clipeus  ) 

♦ASPLE'NIUM  (danlrjviov),  a  plant,  which  Spren¬ 
gel  follows  Tragus  in  referring  to  the  Asplenium  ce- 
terach ,  or,  as  he  proposes  to  call  it,  Gymnogramrna 
ceterach,  our  Spleenwort  or  Milkwaste.  He  admits 
that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  term 
ceterach.  Miller,  however,  says  “  the  word  ceterach 
is  Arabic.”3  The  Asplenium  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  utility  in  disorders  of  the  spleen. 

ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.  (Vid.  As.) 

ASSERES  LECTICA'RII.  (Vid.  Lectica.) 

ASSERTOR  or  ADSERTOR  contains  the  same 
root  as  the  verb  adscrere,  which,  when  coupled  with 
the  word  manu,  signifies  to  lay  hold  of  a  thing,  to 
draw  it  towards  one.  Hence  the  phrase  adserere  in 
libertatem,  or  liberali  adserere  manu,  applies  to  him* 
who  lays  his  hand  on  a  person  reputed  to  be  a  slave, 
and  asserts  or  maintains  his  freedom.  The  person- 
who  thus  maintained  the  freedom  of  a  reputed  slave 
was  called  adsertor,3  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  it  was  enacted  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  such 
adsertor  should  not  be  called  on  to  give  security  in 
the  sacramenti  actio  to  more  than  the  amount  of  l. 
asses.  The  person  whose  freedom  was  thus  claim¬ 
ed  was  said  to  be  adsertus.  The  expressions  liber* 
alis  causa  and  liberalis  inanus,  which  occur  in  class¬ 
ical  authors  in  connexion  with  the  verb  adserere , 
will  easily  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said.4 
Sometimes  the  word  adserere  alone  was  used  aa 
equivalent  to  adserere  in  libertatem  3 

The  expression  asserere  in  servitutem,  to  claim  a 
person  as  a  slave,  occurs  in  Livy.6 

ASSESSOR  or  ADSESSOR,  literally  one  who 
sits  by  the  side  of  another.  The  duties  of  an  as¬ 
sessor,  as  described  by  Paulus,7  related  to  “  cogni- 
tiones,  postulationes,  libelli,  edicta,  decreta,  episto- 
lae ;”  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  and  about  the  administration  of  law.  The 
consuls,  praetors,  governors  of  provinces,  and  the 
judices,  were  often  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  forms  of  procedure,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  have  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
made  the  law  their  study.  The  praefectus  praetorio 
and  praefectus  urbi,  and  other  civil  and  military 
functionaries,  had  their  assessors.  An  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus®  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  as¬ 
sisting  at  the  jndicia  ( judiciis  adsidebat),  and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  tribunal ;  but  this  pas¬ 
sage  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean,  as  some  persons 
interpret  it,  that  the  emperor  sat  there  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  assessor,  properly  so  called :  the  remark 
of  Tacitus  shows  that,  though  the  emperor  might 
have  taken  his  seat  under  the  name  of  assessor,  he 
could  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  the 
head  of  the  state. 


1.  (Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  487.) — 2.  (Dioscorides,  iii , 
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ASTER,  ATTICUS. 


ASTRAGALUS. 


The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus  gave  the  as- 
»essores  a  regular  salary.* 1  Freedmen  might  be 
assessores.  In  the  later  writers  the  assessores  are 
mentioned  under  the  various  names  of  conciliarii, 
juris  studioti,  comites,  &c.  The  studiosi  juris,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Gellius®  as  assistant  to  the  judices  (quo* 
adhibere  in  consilium  judicaturi  solent),  were  the  as¬ 
sessores.  Sabinus,  as  it  appears  from  Ulpian,3 
wrote  a  book  on  the  duties  of  assessors.  The  as¬ 
sessors  sat  on  the  tribunal  with  the  magistrate. 
Their  advice  or  aid  was  given  during  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  well  as  at  other  times,  but  they  never  pro¬ 
nounced  a  judical  sentence.  As  the  old  forms  of 
procedure  gradually  declined,  the  assessores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conjecture  of  Savigny,4  took  the 
place  of  the  judices. 

♦ASS'IUS  LAPIS  (’AfNuof  Xt'flof),  a  kind  of  stone, 
deriving  its  name  from  Assos,  a  city  in  the  Troad. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Pliny.6  Dioscori- 
des,6  however,  calls  it  ’Autof  XlOog,  and  Celsus7 
Lapis  Asius,  the  Asian  Stone  ;  the  last-mentioned 
author  appearing  to  derive  its  name  from  Asia  gen¬ 
erally.  All  these  writers  agree  in  classing  it  with 
the  stones  which,  from  their  consuming  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  enclosed  within  them,  were  called  sar¬ 
cophagi  ( <japKO(j)ayoi ).  The  Assian  stone  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  laminated  structure,  a  saline  efflo¬ 
rescence  of  a  sharp  taste,  and  its  styptic  properties.8 
Galen,  in  describing  this  stone,  says  that  it  is  of  a 
spongy  substance,  light  and  friable ;  that  it  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  farinaceous  kind  of  powder,  called  the 
Flower  of  the  Assian  stone  ;  that  the  molecules  of 
this  flower  are  very  penetrating;  that  they  consume 
flesh  ;  and  that  the  stone  has  a  similar  property,  but 
in  a  less  degree.  This  efflorescence  had,  moreover, 
a  saline  taste.  Galen  adds,  that  it  was  of  a  yellow 
or  whitish  colour,  and  that,  when  mixed  with  resin 
of  turpentine  or  with  tar,  it  removed  tubercles. 
Piiny  repeats  almost  the  same  account.® 

•AST'ACUS  (d oraKos),  a  sea  animal,  described 
by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Oppian,  Julian,  and  others.  It 
belongs  to  the  class  Crustacea,  and  is  called  Gram- 
maro  by  the  Italians,  Homar  by  the  French,  and 
Craw-fish  by  the  English.  It  is  the  Astacus  Jluvia- 
lis,  L  Cuvier  has  shown  that  it  is  the  Elephantus 
of  Pliny.10 

♦ASTER  (aorrip).  I.  A  species  of  bird,  most 
probably  the  Fringilla  rubra,  or  Smaller  Redpole. — 
II.  The  genus  Stella,  or  Star-fish.  It  has  been  va¬ 
riously  classed  under  Zoophyta,  Mollusca,  and 
Crustacea,  by  both  ancient  and  modern  naturalists. 
— III.  One  of  the  varieties  of  the  Samian  earth  was 
also  called  by  this  name.  ( Vid.  Samia  Terra.) 

•ASTER  ATT'ICUS  (’A arijp  'krriKoq),  a  plant. 
According  to  Apuleius,  the  Aslerion,  Asleriscon, 
Aster  Atticus,  and  Inguinalis,  are  synonymous. 
Stackhouse  and  Schneider  farther  identity  the  uarep- 
ioKoq  of  Theophrastus  with  it.  Martyn  is  at  great 
pains  to  prove  that  the  “  Amellus ”  of  Virgil  is  the 
Aster  Atticus.  Botanists  accordingly  give  to  the 
Italian  blue  Starwort  the  name  of  Aster  amellus. 
The  flower  of  the  Aster  has  its  leaves  radiated  like 
a  star,  whence  its  name  (darf/p,  “  a  star”).  This 
plant  was  employed  in  swellings  of  the  groin, 
whence  the  names  of  Inguinalis  and  Bubonium 
that  were  sometimes  applied  to  it.  Another  ancient 
appellation,  Amellus ,  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
river  (the  Mela,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  on  the  banks  of 
which  this  plant  grew  very  abundantly.  The  root 
of  the  Aster,  cooked  in  old  Aminaean  wine,  is  men¬ 
tioned  bv  Columella  as  a  good  remedy  for  sickness 


1.  (Laniprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  46.) — 2.  (xii.,  13.) — 3.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
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among  bees.  The  Aster  grows  in  the  valleys  a  to 
on  the  hills  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  frequently  in  a  wild 
state.  Sibthorp  found  it  also  near  Athens.1  It 
used  to  grow  abundantly  in  Attica. 

♦ASTER'IA,  a  gem,  mentioned  by  Plinj,  wliicb 
came  from  India  and  from  Carmania.  It  derived 
its  name  from  its  s  arlike  lustre  when  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  Mineralogists  make  it  to  have 
been  that  variety  of  cpal  which  is  called  girusols, 
from  its  reflecting  a  reddish  light  when  turned  to 
wards  the  sun.  Pliny  describes  it  as  difficult  tc 
engrave ;  “  the  difficulty,”  observes  Dr.  Moore. 
“  arising  probably,  not  from  its  hardness,  but  from 
the  numerous  minute  fissures  which  traverse  opal 
in  all  directions,  and  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  owe 
the  playful  variation  of  its  colours.”8 

♦ASTRIOS,  a  gem  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
which  occurred  in  India  and  on  the  shores  of  Pal- 
lene,  but  of  the  best  quality  in  Carmania.  The 
Roman  writer  describes  it  as  shining  “from  a  point 
within  it  like  a  star,  with  the  brightness  of  the  full 
moon.”  Dr.  Moore  considers  Werner’s  opinion  the 
most  probable,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  moon¬ 
stone  of  Ceylon.3 

ASTRAG'ALUS,  an  astragal,  one  of  the  mould 
ings  in  architecture,  more  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Ionic  order. 

The  astragal  is  always  found  as  the  lowest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Ionic  capital,  forming  the  division  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fluted  shaft  of  the  column.  Of 
this  we  have  a  beautiful  example  in  the  remains  ot 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos,  which,  as  wTe  are 
informed  by  Vitruvius,4  was  built  by  Hermogcnes 
of  Alabanda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  an¬ 
cient  architects,  and  of  which  he  wrote  a  full 
description.  One  of  the  capitals  of  this  temple  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  wmodcut.  Above  the  astra¬ 
gal  we  see  the  echinus,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the 
volute,  to  which  is  added  an  ornament  in  imitation 
of  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.  (Vid.  Aplustre.) 

The  astragal  was  used  with  a  beautiful  effect  not 
only  in  Ionic,  but  also  in  Corinthian  buildings,  to 
border  or  divide  the  three  faces  of  the  architrave  ; 
and  it  was  admitted  under  an  echinus  to  enrich  the 
cornice.  The  lower  figure  in  the  woodcut  shows  a 
small  portion  of  the  astragal  forming  the  upper  edge 
of  an  architrave,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  which  w?as  part  of  the  Temple  of  Erech- 
theus  at  Athens.  It  is  drawn  of  the  same  size  as 
the  marble  itself.  The  term  astragalus,  employed 
by  Vitruvius,4  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  Hernm 


genes  and  other  Greek  writers  on  architecture.  It 
denoted  a  bone  in  the  foot  of  certain  quadrupeds, 
the  form  and  use  of  which  are  explained  under  the 
corresponding  Latin  tepm  Talus  A  number  of 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  118.— Martyn  in  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  271.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Columella,  ix.,  13,  8. — Billerbeck,  Flora 
Classica,  p.  216.) — 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvii.,  47. — Moore’s  Anc. 
Mineralogy,  p.  171.) — 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvii.,  48. — Jameson’* 
Mineralogy,  i.,  362. — Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  172.)— 4.  (iv.,  3 

1  ;  vii.,  Praef  12,  ed.  Schneider.) — 5.  (iii.  6,  3  ;  iv.,  6,  2,  3.) 
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meae  bones,  placed  in  a  row,  wou'd  present  a  su;- 
cession  of  oval  figures  alternating  with  angular 
projections,  which  was  probably  imitated  in  this 
moulding  by  the  inventors  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
moulding  afterward  retained  the  same  name,  not- 
w  ithstanding  great  alterations  in  its  appearance. 
V  itruvius  speaks  of  the  “  astragali”  in  the  base  of 
tlu  Ionic  column.  These  were  plain  semicircular 
mouldings,  each  of  which  resembled  the  torus,  ex¬ 
cept  in  being  very  much  smaller.  ( Vid .  Spira.) 

A2TPATEPA2  rPA<i>H  (uoTparelag  ypatpr/)  was 
the  accusation  instituted  against  persons  who  failed 
to  appear  among  the  troops  after  they  had  been 
enrolled  for  the  campaign  by  the  generals.1  Any 
Athenian  citizen  ot  the  military  age  seems  to  have 
been  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  this  service,  with 
the  exception  of  Choreutse,  who  appear  to  have 
been  excused  when  the  concurrence  of  a  festival 
and  a  campaign  rendered  the  performance  of  both 
duties  impossible,*  and  magistrates  during  their  year 
of  office,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue,  though  the 
case  cited  in  Demosthenes3  suggests  some  doubts 
as  to  how  far  this  last  excuse  was  considered  a 
sufficient  plea.  We  may  presume  that  the  accuser 
in  this,  as  in  the  similar  action  for  leaving  the  ranks 
(XeinoTat-iov),  was  any  citizen  that  chose  to  come 
forward  (o  (3ovXopevog,  oig  efron),  and  that  the 
court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  campaign.  The  presidency  of  the  court,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generals.4 *  The 
defendant,  if  convicted,  incurred  disfranchisement 
— uTifiia ,*  both  in  his  own  person  and  that  of  his 
descendants ;  and  there  were  very  stringent  laws 
to  punish  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  sacra, 
to  which  even  women  and  slaves  were  admitted.6 

*ASTUR,  the  Falco  Palumbarius,  or  Goshawk. 
\Vid.  Hierax.) 

♦ASTURCO,  a  jennet,  or  Spanish  horse.  (Vid. 
Equips.) 

ASTYN'OMI  ( acsTwofioL ),  or  street  police  of 
Athens,  were  ten  in  number,  five  for  the  city,  and 
as  many  for  the  Peirseus.  Aristotle  (as  quoted  by 
Harpocrat.,  s.  v.)  says  that  they  had  to  attend  to 
the  female  musicians,  to  the  scavengers,  and  such 
like.  In  general,  they  had  to  take  care  of  public 
decorum  :  thus  they  could  punish  a  man  for  being 
indecently  clad.7  It  would  seem,  from  what  Aris¬ 
totle  says,8  and  from  the  functions  which  Plato 
assigns  to  his  astynomi ,°  that  they  had  also  the 
charge  of  the  fountains,  roads,  and  public  buildings ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Plutarch’s  words,10  bre  tuv 
' AOt/vt/giv  vddruv  eTucTurr/g  qv,  mean  “  when  he 
was  astynomus.”  The  astynomi  and  agoranomi  di¬ 
vided  between  them  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
Roman  affiiles.  The  astynomi  at  Thebes  were 
called  re/teap^of.11  (Vid.  Agoranomi.) 

ASY'LUM  (aovhov).  In  the  Greek  states,  the 
temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  and  statues  of  the 
gods  generally  possessed  the  privilege  of  protecting 
slaves,  debtors,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to  them  for 
refuge.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
recognised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred  places  to 
afford  the  protection  which  was  claimed,  but  to 
have  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of  temples  or 
altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more  especial 
manner  to  have  the  davXla,  or  jus  asyli.1*  There 
were  several  places  in  Athens  which  possessed  this 
privilege,  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
seum,  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  city,  near  the 


1.  (Lys.  in  Ale,  1,  021.)— 2.  (Petit.,  664.)— 3.  (Near.,  1353, 
%i.) — 4.  (Att.  Process,  363,  133.) — 5.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  35.) — 
8.  (JEsch.  in  Ctes.,  73. — Demosth.  in  Timocr.,  733,  11.) — 7. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  90.)— 8.  (Polit.,  vi.,  8,  (  4,  5.)— 9.  (Legg.,  vi., 
p.  763.)— 10.  (Themist,  c.  31.)— 11.  (Plutarch,  Reip.  ger.  Pra:- 
c-v't.,  p.  811,  B.) — 12.  (“Non  fuit  asylum  in  omnibus  templis 
V»  quibus  oonsecrationis  lege  concessum  esset Servius  in 
iTrg.,  jEn..  ii.,  761  ) 


gymnasium,  which  was  chiefly  intended  Jor  th*. 
protection  of  the  ill-treated  slaves,  who  could  take 
refuge  in  this  place,  and  compel  their  masters  to 
sell  them  to  some  other  person.1  The  other  places 
in  Athens  which  possessed  the  jus  asyli  were,  the 
altar  of  pity,  kleov  fdu/adg,*  which  was  situated  in 
the  agora,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
Hercules  ;8  the  altar  of  Zeus  ’A yopalog ;  the  altars 
of  the  twelve  gods ;  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areiopagus ;  the  Theseum  in  the  Piraeus ;  and 
the  altar  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.4  Among  the 
most  celebrated  places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  we  may  mention  the  Temple  of  Poseidon 
in  Laconia,  on  Mount  Taenarus  ;*  the  Temple  of 
Poseidon  in  Calauria  ;6  and  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Alea  in  Tegea.7 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  all  sacred  places 
were  supposed  to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  if  their  right  to  do  so  was  not  recogni¬ 
sed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  were  sit¬ 
uated.  In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no 
protection,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  lawful 
to  use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex¬ 
cept  dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence.  Thus 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  force  a  person  from  an  al¬ 
tar  or  a  statue  of  a  god  by  the  application  of  fire. 
We  read  in  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,8  that  Her- 
mione  says  to  Andromache,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  the  statue  of  Thetis,  nvp  aoi  npooolou  ;  on  which 
passage  the  scholiast  remarks,  “  that  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  apply  fire  to  those  who  fled  to  an  altar.”* 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,10 
Theuropides  says  to  the  slave  Tranius,  who  had 
fled  to  an  altar,  “  Jam  jubebo  ignem  et  sarmenta,  car- 
nifex.  circumdari .” 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places  pos¬ 
sessing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  cities  in  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous  as  seriously 
to  impede  the  administration  of  justice.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  command  of  the 
emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a  few  cities,  but 
did  not  entirely  abolish  it,  as  Suetonius11  has  erro¬ 
neously  stated.12 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have  open¬ 
ed  at  Rome  to  increase  the  population  of  the  city,11 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states  rather  than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  city.  In  the  republican  and 
early  imperial  times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems 
to  speak  of  the  right14  as  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  : 
“  Templum  est  Apollinis  Delium — eo  jure  sancto  quo 
sunt  templa  quee  asyla  Greed  appellant  ”  By  a  con- 
stitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was  decreed  that,  if  a 
slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods 
or  the  statues  of  the  emperors  to  avoid  the  ill-usage 
of  his  master,  the  praeses  could  compel  the  master 
to  sell  the  slave  ;1S  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded 
by  the  law  as  a  runaway  —fugitivus.1*  This  con¬ 
stitute  of  Antoninus  is  quoted  in  Justinian’s  Insti¬ 
tutes,17  with  a  slight  alteration  ;  the  words  ad  ezdem 
sacram  are  substituted  for  ad  fana  deorum,  since  the 
jus  asyli  was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches. 
Those  slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an 

1.  (Plutarch,  Theseus,  c.  36.— Schol.  in  Aristoph. ,  Equit., 
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emperor  were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no  slave 
would  take  such  a  step  unless  he  had  received  very 
bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  any  individual  had  instigated  the  slave  of  an¬ 
other  to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  emperor,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  corrupti  servi.* 1  The  right  of 
asylum  seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely,  confined  to  slaves.3 

The  term  dovTd.a  was  also  applied  to  the  security 
from  plunder  (uovXia  icai  Kara  yf/v  nai  Kara  Au/mo- 
nav)  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one  state  to 
another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.3 

ATELEI'A  (ureXeia),  immunity  from  public  bur¬ 
dens,  was  enjoyed  at  Athens  by  the  archons  for  the 
time  being  ;  by  the  descendants  of  certain  persons, 
on  whom  it  had  been  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
great  services,  as  in  the  case  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  ;  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  for¬ 
eign  states.  It  was  of  several  kinds :  it  might  be 
a  general  immunity  (drtXeia  dndvruv),  or  a  more 
special  exemption,  as  from  custom-duties,  from  the 
liturgies,  or  from  providing  sacrifices  (dreleta  le- 
ofiv*).  The  exemption  from  military  service  was 
also  called  urilcLaA 

ATELLA'Nfi  FABULfi.  The  Atellane  plays 
were  a  species  of  farce  or  comedy,  so  called  from 
Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.  From 
this  circumstance,  and  from  being  written  in  the 
Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also  called  Ludi  Osci. 
Judging  from  the  modern  Italian  character  and 
other  circumstances,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  were  at  first,  and  in  their  native 
country,  rude  improvisatory  farces,  without  dra¬ 
matic  connexion,  but  full  of  raillery  and  wit,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  contemporary  events  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  However  this  may  be,  the  “  Atellane 
fubles”  at  Rome  had  a  peculiar  and  dramatic  char¬ 
acter.  Thus  Macrobius6  distinguishes  between 
them  and  the  less  elegant  mimes  of  the  Romans  : 
the  latter,  he  says,  were  acted  in  the  Roman  lan¬ 
guage,  not  the  Oscan  ;  they  consisted  of  only  one 
act,  whereas  the  Atellane  and  other  plays  had  five, 
with  laughable  exodia  or  interludes ;  lastly,  as  he 
thought,  they  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute-player,  nor  of  singing,  nor  gesticulation  ( motus 
corporis).  One  characteristic  of  these  plays  was 
that,  instead  of  the  satyrs  and  similar  characters 
of  the  Greek  satyric  drama,  which  they  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembled,  they  had  Oscan  characters  drawn 
from  real  life,  speaking  their  language,  and  person¬ 
ating  some  peculiar  class  of  people  in  a  particular 
locality.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  Harlequin  and  Pul- 
cinello  of  the  modern  Italian  stage,  called  maschere 
or  masks,  and  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the 
old  Oscan  characters  of  the  Atellanae.  Thus,  even 
now,  zanni  is  one  of  the  Harlequin’s  names,  as  san- 
nio  in  the  Latin  farces  was  the  name  of  a  buffoon, 
who  had  his  head  shorn,  and  wore  a  dress  of  gay 
patchwork ;  and  the  very  figure  of  Pulcinello  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  stucco  painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  the  old  country  of  the  Atellanae.7  On 
this  subject  Lady  Morgan8  speaks  as  follows :  “  The 
Pulcinello  of  Italy  is  not  like  the  Polichinel  of  Paris, 
or  the  Punch  of  England  ;  but  a  particular  charac¬ 
ter  of  low  comedy  peculiar  to  Naples,  as  Pantalone 
.ts  of  Venice,  II  Dottore  of  Bologna.  Their  name 
of  Maschere  comes  from  their  wearing  masks  on 
the  upper  part  of  their  faces.  They  are  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  theatres,  and  are  devoted  to 
the  depicting  of  national,  or,  rather,  provincial  ab- 
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j  surdities  and  peculiarities.”  Again,  at  Cologne  oi 
Koln,  famous  for  its  connexion  with  the  Romans, 
there  still  exists  a  puppet  theatre  ( Puppen  Theater), 
where  droll  farces  are  performed  by  dolls,  and  the 
dialogue,  spoken  in  the  patois  or  dialect  of  the  coun 
try,  and  full  of  satirical  local  allusions,  is  earned  on 
by  persons  concealed.1 

These  Atellane  plays  were  not  prcctcxtata ,  i. 
comedies  in  which  magistrates  and  persons  of  rank, 
were  introduced  ;  nor  tabernarice,  the  characters  in 
which  were  taken  from  low  life :  “  they  rather  seem 
to  have  been  a  union  of  high  comedy  and  its  paro¬ 
dy.”  They  were  also  distinguished  from  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery  and  ribaldry,  being 
remarkable  for  a  refined  humour,  such  as  could  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  educated  p'  ople. 
Thus  Cicero3  reproaches  one  of  his  correspondents 
for  a  coarseness  in  his  joking,  more  like  the  ribaldry 
of  the  mimes  than  the  humour  of  the  Atellane  fa¬ 
bles,  which  in  former  times  were  the  afterpiece  in 
dramatic  representations  ( secundum  (Enomaum  Atti- 
cum,  non  ut  olim  solebat  Atellanum,  sed  ut  nunc  Jit, 
minium  introduxisti).  This  statement  of  Cicero 
agrees  with  a  remark  of  Valerius  Maximus,3  that 
these  plays  were  tempered  with  an  Italian  severity 
of  taste ;  and  Donatus  also4  says  of  them,  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  antique  elegance,  i.  e.,  not 
of  language,  but  of  style  and  character.  This  sug¬ 
gests  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Atellanae  were 
not  performed  by  regular  actors  ( histriones ),  but  by 
Roman  citizens  of  noble  birth,  who  were  not  on 
that  account  subjected  to  any  degradation,  but  re¬ 
tained  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  might  serve  in 
the  army.5  This  was  not  the  case  with  other  act¬ 
ors,  so  that  the  profession  was  confined  to  foreign¬ 
ers  or  freedmen.  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  opinion, 
that  all  the  three  kinds  of  the  Roman  national  dra¬ 
ma,  and  not  the  Atellanae  only,  might  be  represent¬ 
ed  by  well-born  Romans,  without  the  risking  of  theii 
franchise.6 

The  Oscan  or  Opican  language,  in  which  these 
plays  were  written,  was  spread  over  all  the  south 
of  Italy  ;  and  as  some  inscriptions  in  it  are  intelli¬ 
gible  to  us,  we  cannot  wonder  that  plays  written  in 
Oscan  were  understood  by  the  more  educated  Ro¬ 
mans.  One  peculiarity  of  it  was  the  use  oi  p  for 
qu  :  thus,  pid  for  quid.1 

However,  in  one  part  of  these  plays,  called  the 
canticumj  the  Latin  language,  and  sometimes  the 
Greek,9  was  used.  Thus  we  are  told10  that  one  ol 
these  cantica  opened  with  the  words  Vcnit  Io  simius 
a  villa,  “The  baboon  is  come  from  his  country- 
house  and  as  Galba  was  entering  Rome  at  the 
time,  the  audience  caught  up  the  burden  of  the 
song,  joining  in  chorus.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  is  true  only  of  the  time  of  the  emperors  ;  but 
we  find  that,  even  before  then,  the  Latin  language 
was  used,  as  in  the  instances  given  below,  and  that, 
too,  in  other  parts  besides  the  canticum.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  like  ev¬ 
erything  else  at  Rome,  the  Atellanae  degenerated 
under  the  emperors,  so  as  to  become  more  like  the 
mimes,  till  they  were  at  last  acted  by  common 
players. 

They  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
many  trisyllabic  feet.  Lucius  Sulla,  the  dictator,  is 
believed  to  have  written  plays  of  this  sort  from  a 
statement  in  Athenaeus,11  that  he  wrote  satirical 
comedies  in  his  native,  i.  e.,the  Gampanian  haled.11 
Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  af- 


1.  (Murray’s  Handbook.) — 2.  (ad  Fam.,  ix.,  16.) — 3  (ii.,  1.) 
4.  (Vita  Terent.) — 5.  (Liv.,  vii.,  2.)— 6.  (Hist.  Itom.,  val.  i.,  p 
520,  transl.) — 7.  (Nieb.,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  68.) — 8.  (Herm., 
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ter  Sulla’s  abdication,  is  said  to  have  written  about 
fifty  Atellane  plays ;  the  names  of  some  of  these 
have  come  down  to  us,  as  Macchus  Exul,  or  “Mae- 
ehus  in  Exile;”  Gallinaria,  or  the  “  Poultei  er 
Vindemia  tores,  “  the  Vintagers Surdus,  the  “Deaf- 
man  P  arcus,  the  “  Thrifty-man  from  this  play 

has  been  preserved  the  line,  “  Quod  magnopere  quce- 
tivcrunt  id  frunisci  non  queunt,  Qui  non  parsit,  apud 
u  frunitus  est .”  Fruniscor  is  the  same  as  fruor.1 

I.ucius  Pomponius,  of  Bononia,  who  lived  about 
B  C.  80,  wrote  Macchus  Miles,  the  Pseudo-Agamem¬ 
non,  the  Bucco  Adoplatus,  the  JEditumus  or  Sacris¬ 
tan,  &e.  In  the  last  the  following  verse  occurred : 
“  Qui  postquam  tibi  appareo,  atque  ceditumor  in  templo 
tuo.”  Appareo  here  means  “  to  attend  upon.”  The 
Macchus  was  a  common  character  in  these  plays, 
probably  a  sort  of  clown ;  the  Bucco  or  Babbler  was 
ano'-ner.2  These  plays  subsequently  fell  into  neg¬ 
lect,  but  were  revived  by  a  certain  Mummius,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Macrobius,  who  does  not,  however,  state 
the  time  of  the  revival. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  Oscan,  part  of  an  in¬ 
scription  found  at  Bantia,  in  Lucania,  with  the  Latin 
interpretation  written  underneath : 

“  In  svae  pis  ionc  fortis  meddis  moltaum  herest 
Et  si  quis  eum  fortis  magistratus  multare  volet, 
Ampert  mistreis  alteis  eituas  moltas  moltaum  li- 
citud 

Una  cum  magistris  altis  cerarii  multae  multare  licito.” 
Herest  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  xaiPVaEl, 
meddis  with  peduv,  ampert  with  dp^Lnepi. 

For  additional  specimens  of  Oscan,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Grotefend’s  Rudimenta  Linguae  Oscae, 
from  which  is  taken  the  example  given  above,  and 
also  the  interpretation  of  it.  The  fragments  of  Pom¬ 
ponius  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Munk. 

ATHENHTUM,  a  school  (Indus)  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome,  for  the  promotion  of 
literary  and  scientific  studies  ( ingenuarum  artium3), 
and  called  Athenaeum  from  the  town  of  Athens, 
which  was  still  regarded  as  the  seat  of  intellectual 
refinement  *  The  Athenaeum  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Capitol.4  It  was  a  kind  of  universi¬ 
ty  ,  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the  various  branch¬ 
es  of  study,  was  regularly  engaged.  Under  Theo¬ 
dosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were  three  orators, 
ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one  philosopher,  two 
lawyers  or  jurisconsults.6  Besides  the  instruction 
given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  orators,  and  critics 
were  accustomed  to  recite  their  compositions  there, 
and  these  prelections  were  sometimes  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  the  emperors  themselves.7 
There  were  other  places  where  such  recitations 
were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trajan  ( vid .  Bibli¬ 
otheca)  ;  sometimes,  also,  a  room  was  hired,  and 
made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c.  ( Vid. 

Auditorium.)  The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  high  repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Little  is 
known  of  the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the 
Athenaeum,  but  in  a  constitution  of  the  year  370,® 
there  are  stme  regulations  respecting  students  in 
Rome,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  extensive  and  important  institution. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained 
in  some  of  the  Fathers  and  other  ancient  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  young  men  from  all  parts, 
after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college  studies 
in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  resort  to 
Rome,  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  their  education. 

♦ATHERI'NA  ( ddeplvT) ),  a  species  of  small  fish, 
supposed  to  be  the  Atherina  Hepsetus,  L.,  but  uncer¬ 

1.  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvii.,  2.)— 2.  (Facciolati,  s.  v.  Bucco  and 

Macchus.) — 3.  (Aurelius  Victor,  c.  14,2.) — 4.  (Dion,  lxxiii.,  p. 

818,  E.) — 5.  (Cod.  xi.,  til.  18.)— 6.  (Dion,  lxxiii.,  p.  838,  E.) — 

7  (Lamprid.,  Alex.,  c.  35.)— 8.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  xiv.,  p.  9,  I)  1.) 


tain.  Pennant  says  it  is  common  on  the  coast  ol 
Southampton,  where  it  is  called  a  smelt  It  is  about 
four  inches  long.  The  Atherina  is  mertioned  by 
Aristotle  and  Oppian.1 

ATHLE'TiE  (adhyral,  ad^jjrqpeg)  were  persona 
who  contended  in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  the  prizes  (udla,  whence  the  name 
of  ddXijrai),  which  were  given  to  those  who  con 
quered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength.  Thi» 
name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Grecian  history 
and  among  the  Romans,  properly  confined  to  those 
persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel  in  such 
contests,  and  who,  in  fact,  made  athletic  exercises 
their  profession.  The  athlet®  differed,  therefore, 
from  the  agonist®  ( uyioviorai ),  who  only  pursued 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  sake  of  improving  their 
health  and  bodily  strength,  and  who,  though  they 
sometimes  contended  for  the  prizes  in  the  public 
games,  did  not  devote  their  whole  lives,  like  the 
athletae,  to  preparing  for  these  contests.  In  early 
times  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  athletae  and  agonist®  ;  since 
we  find  that  many  individuals,  who  obtained  prizes 
at  the  great  national  games  of  the  Greeks,  were 
persons  of  considerable  political  importance,  who 
were  never  considered  to  pursue  athletic  exercises 
as  a  profession.  Thus  we  read  that  Phayllus  of 
Crotona,  who  had  thrice  conquered  in  the  Pythian 
games,  commanded  a  vessel  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  ;*  and  that  Dorieus  of  Rhodes,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  in  all  of  the  four  great  festivals,  was 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  his  opposition  to  the  Athe¬ 
nians.*  But  as  the  individuals  who  obtained  the 
prizes  in  these  games  received  great  honours  and 
rewards,  not  only  from  their  fellow-citizens,  but  also 
from  foreign  states,  those  persons  who  intended  to 
contend  for  the  prizes  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that,  unless  they  subjected  themselves 
to  a  severer  course  of  training  than  was  afforded  by 
the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  would 
not  have  any  chance  of  gaining  the  victory.  Thus 
arose  a  class  of  individuals,  to  whom  the  term  ath- 
let®  was  appropriated,  and  who  became,  in  course 
of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  games. 

Athlet®  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  B.C.  186 
in  the  games  exhibited  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  HStolian  war.4  Paullus  HSmilius. 
after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  B.C.  167,  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  games  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  ath¬ 
let®  contended.4  A  certamen  athletarum 6  was  also 
exhibited  by  Scaurus  in  B.C.  59  ;  and  among  the 
various  games  with  which  Julius  C®sar  gratified 
the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of  athlet®  which 
lasted  for  three  days,  and  which  was  exhibited  in  a 
temporary  stadium  in  the  Campus  Martius.7  Un¬ 
der  the  Roman  emperors,  and  especially  undei 
Nero,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  Grecian 
games,8  the  number  of  athlet®  increased  greatly  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscrip¬ 
tions  respecting  them  have  come  dom  to  us,  which 
show  that  professional  athlet®  weie  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  that  they  enjoyed  several  privileges.  The) 
formed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and  possess¬ 
ed  a  tabularium  and  a  common  hall — curia  athleta- 
rum,9  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  deliberate 
on  all  matters  wrhich  had  a  reference  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  body.  We  find  that  they  were  called 
Herculanei,  and  also  xystici ,  because  they  were  ac- 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  17  ;  ix.,  2. — Oppian,  Hal.,  i. — Adams, 
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eustomeil  to  exercise,  in  winter,  in  a  covered  place 
called  xystus  and  that  they  had  a  president,  who 
was  called  xystarchus,  and  also  d pxcepevg. 

Those  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks  were  called  hieron- 
icce  ( iepovtuac ),  and  received,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  the  greatest  honours  and  rewards.  Such 
a  conqueror  was  considered  to  confer  honour  upon 
the  state  to  whicn  he  belonged  ;  he  entered  his  na¬ 
tive  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made  in  the 
walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says  Plutarch, 
that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a  citizen  had 
no  occasion  for  walls.3  He  usually  passed  through 
the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  foui  white  horses, 
and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to 
the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the  state,  where 
hymns  of  victory  were  sung.  Those  games,  which 
gave  the  conquerors  the  right  of  such  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  were  called  iselastici  (from  daehav- 
veiv).  This  term  was  originally  confined  to  the 
four  great  Grecian  festivals,  the  Olympian,  Isth¬ 
mian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian ;  but  was  afterward 
applied  to  other  public  games,  as,  for  instance,  to 
those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor.*  In  the  Greek 
states,  the  victors  i-n  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  glory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewards.  They  were  generally  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  the  first  seat 
( npoedpia )  in  all  public  games  and  spectacles. 
Their  statues  were  frequently  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  state,  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
as  the  market-place,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  temples.*  At  Athens,  according 
to  a  law  of  Solon,  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic 
games  were  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500  drachmae ; 
and  the  conquerors  in  the  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian,  with  one  of  100  drachmae  ;5  and  at  Sparta 
they  had  the  privilege  of  fighting  near  the  person 
of  the  king.4  The  privileges  of  the  athletae  were 
preserved  and  increased  by  Augustus  ;7  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  emperors  appear  to  have  always  treated 
(hem  with  considerable  favour.  Those  who  con¬ 
quered  in  the  games  called  iselastici  received,  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  termed  opso- 
ria.*  By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
those  athletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(sacri  certaminis,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iselastici  ludi )  not  less  than  three  crowns,  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  give  them  the  victo¬ 
ry,  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes.9 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied  met¬ 
aphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  properly  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the  five 
following  contests  :  1.  Running  (6p6pcog,  cursus), 
which  was  divided  into  four  different  contests, 
namely,  the  oTa6co6po/iog,  in  which  the  race  was  the 
length  of  the  stadium ;  the  6cav2.o6p6p.og,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice  ;  the  6o2.cxo6p6p.og, 
which  consisted  of  several  lengths  of  the  stadium, 
but  the  number  of  which  is  uncertain ;  and  the 
6n2.cTo6popog,  in  which  the  runners  wore  armour. 
2.  Wrestling  (ira2.r),  lucta).  3.  Boxing  (Trvypij,  pu- 
gilatus).  4.  The  pentathlum  (ntvradAov),  or,  as  the 
Romans  "ailed  it,  quinquertium.  5.  The  pancratium 
(irayupaTiov).  Of  all  these  an  account  is  given  in 
aeparate  articles.  These  contests  were  divided  into 
two  kinds :  the  severe  (ftapea,  fdapvrepa)  and  the 
light  ( Kovcpa ,  KoviftoTcpa).  Under  the  former  were 
included  wrestling,  boxing,  and  the  exercises  of  the 
pancratium,  which  consisted  of  wrestling  and  box¬ 
ing  combined,  and  was  also  called  pammachion.14 
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Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  tht 
athletae.  They  were  generally  trained  m  the  ?ra- 
2.aiorpac,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  were  dis¬ 
tinct  places  from  the  gymnasia,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  by  modern  writers 
Thus  Pausanias  informs  us,* 1  that  near  the  gymna¬ 
sium  at  Olympia  there  were  palaestrae  for  the  ath¬ 
letae  ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  says*  that  the  place 
in  which  the  athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaes¬ 
tra.3  Their  exercises  were  superintended  by  the 
gymnasiarch  (yvpvaacupxyg),  and  their  diet  was  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  aliptes  (dhecirryg).  (Vid.  AliptjE.) 
According  to  Pausanias,*  the  athlete  did  not  an¬ 
ciently  eat  meat,  but  principally  lived  upon  fresh 
cheese  ;s  and  Diogenes  Laertius6  informs  us  that 
their  original  diet  consisted  of  dried  figs,7  moist  or 
new  cheese,8  and  wheat.9  The  eating  of  meat  by 
the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some  wrriters,1#  to 
have  been  first  introduced  by  Dromeus  of  Slympha- 
lus,  in  Arcadia ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  or  by  an  aliptes  of  that 
name.11  According  to  Galen,13  the  athletae,  wrhn 
practised  the  severe  exercises,13  ate  pork  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  bread ;  and  from  a  remark  of  Di¬ 
ogenes  the  Cynic,1*  it  wTould  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  pork  formed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  athle¬ 
tae.  Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Plato15  as  the  food 
of  the  athletae ;  and  a  writer  quoted  by  Athenajus14 
relates,  that  a  Theban  wrho  lived  upon  goats’  flesh 
became  so  strong  that  he  wras  enabled  to  overcome 
all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were  obliged  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  food,  which  was  usually  called 
avayuocjcayca  and  uvayKorpocpca ,  or  /3 caiog  rpocjrf/  ;17 
after  which,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a  long 
sleep.  The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some 
celebrated  athletae,  such  as  Milo,  Theagcnes,  and 
Astydamas,  are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us 
quite  incredible.18  The  food  which  they  ate  was 
usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal19  coliphia,  on  the 
meaning  of  which  wrord  see  Ruperti,  ad  he. 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  aliptae 
previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and  contending 
in  the  public  games,  and  were  accustomed  to  con¬ 
tend  naked.  In  the  description  of  the  games  given 
in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,30  the  combat¬ 
ants  are  said  to  have  worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins ; 
and  the  same  practice,  as  we  learn  from  Thucyd¬ 
ides,31  anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games, 
but  wras  discontinued  afterward. 

For  farther  information  on  the  athletae,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Isthmian,  Nemean,  Olym¬ 
pian,  and  Pythian  Games  ;  and  to  Krause’s  Thea- 
genes,  oder  wissensch.  Darstellung  der  Gymnastik , 
Agonistik,  und  Festspicle  der  Hcllenen  (Halle,  1835) ; 
and  Olympia,  oder  Darstellung  der  grossen  Olynu 
pischen  Spiele  (Vienna,  1838). 

ATHLOTH'ETdE.  ( Vid .  Aqonothet^e,  Hella- 

NODIC^E.) 

ATPLIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Tutor.) 

ATPMIA  ( uTipia ),  or  the  forfeiture  of  a  man’s 
civil  rights.  It  wras  either  total  or  partial.  A  man 
was  totally  deprived  of  his  rights,  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  descendants,33  when  he  was  convicted 
of  murder,  theft,  false  witness,  partiality  as  arbiter, 
violence  offered  to  a  magistrate,  and  so  forth.  This 
highest  degree  of  arepea  excluded  the  person  affect¬ 
ed  by  it  from  the  forum,  and  from  all  public  assem- 

1.  (vi.,  21,  t)  2.) — 2.  (Symp.j  ii.,  Quest.  4.) — 3.  (rdv  otv  rdiroi 
Iv  ip  yvpvdi,ovTai  ndvres  oi  ad\ riTai,  ira\at<rrpav  KaXouai  . — 4. 
(vi.,  7,  t)  3.)— 5.  (rvpbv  Ik  tu>v  Ta\dpm>.)—6.  (viii.,  12, 13.)— 7. 
(loxdoi  (qpaif.) — 8.  (rupoij  ( lypois .) — 9.  (nrpots.) — 10.  (Paus., 

1.  c.) — 11.  (Diog.  Laert.,  1.  c.) — 12.  (De  Val.  Tuend  ,  iii.,  1.) — 
13.  ((iaptls  d0\}]Tiit.) — 14.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  49.) — 15.  (De  Rep, 

i„  12,  p.  338.)— 16.  (viii.,  14,  p.  402,  e,  d  )— 17.  (Arist.,  Polit 
viii.,  4.) — 18.  (Athenieus,  x.,  1,2,  p.  412,  413.) — 19.  (ii.,  53  )— 
20.  (1.685,710.) — 21.  (i.,  6.) — 22.  (Ka9dna(  anpof  Dsmotth., 
Mid.,  c.  10.) 
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blies ;  from  the  public  sacrifices,  Lnd  from  the  law 
courts  ;  or  rendered  him  liable  to  immediate  impris¬ 
onment  if  he  was  found  in  any  of  these  places.  It 
was  either  temporary  or  perpetual ;  and  either  ac¬ 
companied  or  not  with  confiscation  of  property. 
Partial  aTijita  only  involved  the  forfeiture  of  some 
few  rights,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of  pleading  in 
court.  Public  debtors  were  suspended  from  their 
civic  functions  till  they  discharged  their  debt  to  the 
elate.  People  who  had  once  become  altogether 
& nwi  were  very  seldom  restored  to  their  lost  priv¬ 
ileges;.  There  is  a  locus  classicus  on  the  subject  of 
\npia  in  Andocides.1  The  converse  term  to  unpia 
was  cTUTLjda. 

YTI'NIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Usucapio.) 

ATLAN'TES  (arlavreg),  also  called  Telamones. 
Both  these  words  are  used,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
signify  anything  which  supports  a  burden,  whether 
a  man,  an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  but  in 
architectural  language  they  were  specifically  ap¬ 
plied  to  designate  those  muscular  figures  which  are 
sometimes  fancifully  used  instead  of  modillions  to 
support  the  corona,  or  upper  member  of  a  cornice : 
41  Nostri  Telamones,  Greed  vero  hos  Atlanles  vocant," 
says  Vitruvius  2 *  The  fable  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
globe  upon  his  shoulders,  and  of  whom  Homer  says, 
de  re  uiovag  avrog 

panoag,  at  yaldv  re  Kai  ovpavov  dpplg  lxovaL? 
supplied  an  historical  derivation  for  the  name.  They 
were  distinguished  from  Caryatides,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  represented  as  female  figures  in  an  erect  po¬ 
sition. 

They  were  also  applied  as  ornaments  to  the  sides 
of  a  vessel,  having  the  appearance  of  supporting 
the  oars ;  as  in  tiie  ship  of  Hiero,  described  by 
Athenaeus,4  in  which  mstance  he  represents  them 
as  being  six  cubits  in  height,  and  sustaining  the 
triglyphs  and  cornice. 

Hence,  too,  the  term  came  to  be  used  in  irony 
(*ar’  avTLpaoiv),  to  ridicule  a  person  of  very  dimin¬ 
utive  or  deformed  stature. 


“  Nanum  cujusdam  Atlanta  vocamus  : 
JEthiopem  eyenum ;  pravam  extortamque  puellam 
Europen  ”  otc.6 


A  representation  of  these  figures  is  given  in  the 
•receding  woodcut,  copied  from  the  tepidarium  in 
the  baths  at  Pompeii.  They  are  placed  round  the 
nides  of  the  chamber,  and  support  a  cornice,  upon 
which  the  vaulting  of  the  roof  rests,  thus  dividing 
the  whole  extent  of  the  walls  into  a  number  of 
imall  compartments,  the  uses  of  which  are  explained 
in  the  description  of  tepidarium  in  the  article  Baths. 

*  ATRAC'TYLIS  (arpauTvlig),  a  species  of  thistle, 
called  by  some  the  Distaff-Thistle,  from  its  resem- 

1.  (De  Myst.,  c.  73,  76,  p.  35.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  10.) — 3.  (Od., 
) .  53.) — 4.  (v.,  42.) — 5.  (Tuv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  32.) 
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blance  to  a  distaff  ( urpauTog ),  for  which  its  stalk 
was  often  employed.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Ao 
ams  thinks,  that  it  was  applied  to  several  sorts  of 
thistles,  a  tribe  still  very  difficult  to  classify  and 
distinguish.  Ruellius  and  Hermolaus  make  it  out 
to  be  the  Cnicus  sylvestris,  I'ut  tl  is  opinion  is  re¬ 
jected  by  Matthiolus ;  and  that  of  Fuchsius,  who 
held  it  to  be  the  Carduus  Bencdictus,  does  not  seem 
less  objectionable.  Spreng^l,  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  R.  H.  H.,  inclines  to  the  Carlhamus  Canalus, 
and  in  the  second  to  the  C.  Creticus ;  but  in  his 
edition  of  Dioscorides  he  proposes  the  Carlina  lan- 
ata,  L.  Stackhouse  hesitates  about  the  Atractylis 
gummifera.  The  modern  name  in  among  the 
Greeks  is  urpuKTvhi  or  oravpuyicadi.  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  Southern  Greece.1 

ATRAMEN'TUM,  a  term  applicable  to  any  black 
colouring  substance,  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  used,2  like  the  pekav  of  the  Greeks.8  There 
were,  however,  three  principal  kinds  of  atramen- 
tum  :  one  called  librarium  or  scriptorium  (in  Gre^k, 
ypapiuov  pD-.av),  another  called  sutoriun,  the  third 
tectorium.  Atramentum  librarium  was  what  we  call 
writing-ink.4  Atramentum  sutorium  was  used  by 
shoemakers  for  dyeing  leather.6  This  atramentum 
sutorium  contained  some  poisonous  ingredient,  such 
as  oil  of  vitriol;  whence  a  person  is  said  to  die 
of  atramentum  sutorium,  that  is,  of  poison,  as  in 
Cicero.*  Atramentum  tectorium  or  pictorium  was 
used  by  painters  for  some  purposes,  apparently7  as 
a  sort  of  varnish.  The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes* 
says  that  the  courts  of  justice,  or  biKacrrypca,  in 
Athens  were  called  each  after  some  letter  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  :  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and  so  on,  and  that  against  the  doors  of  each  dinao- 
rypiov,  the  letter  which  belonged  to  it  was  written 
nvfijbip  jdappam,  in  “  red  ink.”  This  “  red  ink,”  or 
“  red  dye,”  could  not,  of  course,  be  called  atramen¬ 
tum.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Greeks,  however,  nothing 
certain  is  known,  except  what  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  of  Demosthenes  ahove  referred  to, 
which  will  be  noticed  again  below.  The  ink  of  the 
Egyptians  was  evidently  of  a  V'>ry  superior  Kind, 
since  its  colour  and  brightness  remain  to  this  day  in 
some  specimens  of  papyri.9  The  initial  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  pages  are  often  written  in  red  ink.1' 
Ink  among  the  Romans  is  first  found  mentioned  in 
the  passages  of  Cicero  and  Plautus  above  referred 
to.  Pliny  informs  us  how  it  was  made.  He  says, 
“  It  was  made  of  soot  in  various  ways,  with  burned 
resin  or  pitch :  and  for  this  purpose,”  he  adds, 
“they  have  built  furnaces,  which  do  not  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  The  kind  most  commended  is 
made  in  this  way  from  pine- wood :  It  is  mixed 
with  soot  from  the  furnaces  or  baths  (that  is,  the 
hypocausts  of  the  baths : vid.  Bath);  and  this  they 
use  ad  volumina  scribeuda.  Some  also  make  a  kind 
of  ink  by  boiling  and  str?  :ning  the  lees  of  wine,” 
&c.  With  this  aecou;  *  the  statements  of  Vitruvi¬ 
us11  in  the  main  agree.  The  black  matter  emitted 
by  the  cuttlefish  (sepia),  and  her.-e  itself  called 
sepia,  was  also  used  for  atramentum.12  Aristotle, 
however,  in  treating  of  the  cuttlefish,1*  does  not  re¬ 
fer  to  the  use  of  the  matter  ( tioXog )  which  it  emits,  a9 
ink.14  Pliny  observes16  that  an  infusion  of  worm¬ 
wood  with  ink  preserves  a  manuscript  from  mice.1* 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  37. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4  ;  ix.,  1. — Ad 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.  —  Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  211.)  —  2 

(Plaut.,  Mostell.,  I.,  iii.,  102. — Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  50.) — 3 

(Demosth.,  irepi  Xrep.,  t>  313,  Bekk.) — 4.  (Vid.  Hor.,  Epist.,  II., 
i.,  236. — Petron.,  Sat.,  c.  102.-— Cic.,  ad  Quint,  fratr.,  ii.,  15.)— 

5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  12.) — 6.  (Ad  Fam.,  ix.,  21.) — 7.  (Plin 

H.  N.,  xxxv.,  10.)  —  8.  (Plut.,.v.,  277.) — 9.  (British  Museum 

Egyptian  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  267.) — 10.  (Egypt.  Antiq.,  ii  270 

272.) — 11.  (vii.,  10,  197.) — 12.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  50.— 

Persius,  Sat.,  iii.,  12,  13. — Ausonius,  iv.,  76.) — 13.  (H.  A  ) — 14 

(Vid.  iElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  34  )— 15  (H.  N.,  xxvii.,  7.)— 16  (Fid 

Isido>\,  xix.,  17.) 
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Un  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the>  inks  of 
the  ancients  were  more  durable  than  our  own  ;  that 
they  were  thicker  and  more  unctuous,  in  substance 
and  durability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercula¬ 
neum,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still  usa¬ 
ble  for  writing.1 * 

It  would  appear,  also,  that  this  gummy  character 
of  the  ink,  preventing  it  from  running  to  the  point 
jt  the  pen,  was  as  much  complained  of  by  the  an- 
riont  Romans  as  it  is  by  ourselves.  Persius8  rep¬ 
resents  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to  compose ; 
but.  as  the  ideas  do  not  run  freely, 

•>  Tutu  queritur,  crassus  calarrto  quod  pendeat  humor; 

Nigra  quod  infusa  vanescat  sepia  lympha .” 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimes,  to 
thin  it.  Mr.  Lane3  remarks  that  the  ink  of  the 
modern  Egyptians  “  is  very  thick  and  gummy.” 

From  a  phrase  used  by  Demosthenes,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  colouring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  rubbing  from  some  solid  substance,  perhaps  much 
as  we  rub  Indian  ink.  Demosthenes4 *  is  reproach¬ 
ing  JEschines  with  his  low  origin,  and  says  that, 
“  when  a  youth,  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  want,  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  in  his  school,  rubbed  the  ink  (pre¬ 
pared  the  ink  by  rubbing,  to  pilav  rpibuv),  washed 
down  the  forms,  and  swept  the  schoolroom,”  &c. 
It  is  probable  that  there  were  many  ways  of  col¬ 
ouring  ink,  especially  of  different  colours.  Red  ink 
(made  of  minium,  vermilion)  was  used  for  writing 
the  titles  and  beginnings  of  books,6  so  also  was  ink 
made  of  rubrica,  “  red  ochre  ;”6  and  because  the 
headings  of  laws  were  written  with  rubrica,  the 
word  rubric  came  to  be  used  for  the  civil  law.7  So 
album,  a  white  or  whited  table,  on  which  the  prae¬ 
tors’  edicts  were  written,  was  used  in  a  similar 
way.  A  person  devoting  himself  to  album  and  ru¬ 
brica  was  a  person  devoting  himself  to  the  law. 
( Vid .  Album.)  There  was  also  a  very  expensive 
led-colouri  <1  ink,  with  which  the  emperor  used  to 
write  his  signature,  but  which  any  one  else  was 
joy  an  edict9  forbidden  to  use,  excepting  the  sons  or 
near  relatives  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  privilege 
was  expressly  granted.  But  if  the  emperor  was 
under  age,  his  guardian  used  a  green  ink  for  writing 
his  signature.8  On  the  banners  of  Crassus  there 
were  purple  letters,  tpoivucu  ypdppara .;o  On  pillars 
and  monuments,  letters  of  gold  and  silver,  or  letters 
covered  with  gilt  and  silver,  were  sometimes  used, 
as  appears  from  Cicero11  and  Suetonius.13  In  wri¬ 
ting,  also,  this  was  done  at  a  later  period.  Sueto¬ 
nius13  says,  that  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited 
at  Rome,  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  let¬ 
ters  ( aureis  lUteris),  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Cap- 
itolinus.14  This  kind  of  illuminated  writing  was 
more  practised  afterward  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  considered  as  worthy  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  (as  we  say  even  now),  and,  there¬ 
fore,  were  actually  written  so.  Something  like  what 
we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  invisible  till  heat, 
or  some  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon.  So  Ovid16  advises  writing 
love-letters  with  fresh  milk,  which  would  be  unread¬ 
able  until  the  letters  were  sprinkled  with  coal-dust : 
“  Tuta  quoque  est,  fallitque  oculos  e  lacte  recenti 
Littera :  carbonis  pulvere  tange ;  leges.”  Ausoni- 
us!S  gives  the  same  direction  (“  Lacte  incide  notas; 
arescens  charta  tenebit  Semper  inadspicuas;  pro- 


1  ( Winckelmiinn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  127.)  —  2.  (Sat.,  iii.,  12.)  —  3. 

(Mod.  Egyptians,  ii.,  p.  288,  smaller  edit.) — 4.  (tt cp'i  Yreifi.,  Q 

313.) — 5.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  i.,  1,  7.)  —  6.  (Sidonius,  vii.,  12.) — 7. 

(Quiutil.,  xii.,  3.) — 8.  (Cod.  i.,  tit.  23,  s.  6.) — 9.  (Montfaucon, 

PaUeog.,  p.  3.) — 10.  (Dion,  xl.,  18.) — 11.  (Verr.,  iv.,  27.) — 12. 

fAug.,  c.  7.) — 13.  (Ner.,  c.  10.) — 14.  (Compare  Plin.,  vii.,  32.) 

-15.  (Art.  Am.,  iii.,  627,  &c.)  — 16.  (Epist.,  xxiii.,  21.) 
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dentur  scripta  juvilhs").  Pliny-  suggests  that  the 
milky  sap  contained  in  some  plants  might  be  used 
in  the  same  way.8 

An  inkstand  ( atramentarium ,  used  only  by  latei 
writers ;  in  Greek,  pelavdoxog3)  was  either  single  or 
double.  The  double  inkstands  were  probably  i*»- 


tended  to  contain  both  black  and  red  ink,  mucn  in 
the  modern  fashion.  They  were  also  of  various 
shapes,  as,  for  example,  round  or  hexagonal.  They 
had  covers  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  ink.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  cuts  represent  inkstands  found  at  Pompeii. 

AT'RIUM,  called  avlr/  by  the  Greeks  and  by 
Virgil,4  and  also  peoavXiov,  neplorv/Mv,  neplcmpov. 

Two  derivations  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Festus  and  Varro  refer  it  to  the 
same  origin :  Ab  Atria  populis,  a  quibus  atriorum 
exempla  desumpla  fuerunt  ;s  but  Servius,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,6  derives  the  term  ab  atro,  propter  fumum  qui 
esse  solebat  in  atriis ;  a  remark  which  explains  the 
allusion  of  Juvenal,7  Fumosos  equitum  cum  dictators 
magistros,  since  it  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  preserve  the  statues  of  their  ancestors  ii 
the  atrium,  which  were  blackened  by  the  smoke  o 
the  fires  kept  there  for  the  use  of  the  household. 

Atrium  is  used  in  a  distinctive  as  well  as  collect 
ive  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the  pri 
vate  houses  of  the  Romans  {vid.  House),  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their  gen¬ 
eral  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  atrium  of  a 
private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  atrium  and  area ;  the  former  being  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  while  the  latter 
had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it.  The  atrium, 
moreover,  was  sometimes  a  building  by  itself,  re¬ 
sembling,  in  some  respects,  the  open  basilica  {vid. 
Basilica),  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such  was 
the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  Capitol,  which  Livy  in¬ 
forms  us  was  struck  with  lightning  B.C.  216.8  It 
was  at  other  times  attached  to  some  temple  or 
other  edifice,  and  in  such  case  consisted  of  an  open 
area  and  surrounding  portico  in  front  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  like  that  before  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican. 

Several  of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  same  goddess,  Libertas ;  and  hence  a  difficulty 
is  sometimes  felt  in  deciding  which  of  the  two  is 
meant  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  spoken  ol. 
The  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient, 
was  situated  upon  the  Aventine  Mount.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  it  is  enumerated  by  Victor, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  buffings  contained  in  the 
xiii.  Regio,  which  comprises  the  Mons  Aventinus, 
on  which  there  was  an  asdes  Libertatis  built  and 
dedicated  by  the  father  of  Gracchus,9  to  which  the 
atrium  was  attached  either  at  the  same  time  or 
shortly  afterward ;  for  Livy  also  states10  that  the 
hostages  from  Tarentum  were  confined  in  atrio  Lib¬ 
ertatis,  which  must  refer  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aven- 


1.  (xxvi.,  8.)  —  2.  ( Vid.  Caneparius,  de  Atramentis  cujusqut 
generis,  Lond.,  1660.)  —  3.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  x.,  14.) — 4.  (ASn., 
iii.,  354.) — 5.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  33.) — 6.  (In  Virg.,  A2n., 
iii.,  353.)  —  7.  (Sat.,  viii.,  8.)  — 8.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  10  )  —  9  (I,iT„ 
xxiv.,  16.) — 10.  (xxv.,  7.) 
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tme,  since  their  escape  was  effected  by  the  connip¬ 
tion  of  the  keepers  of  the  temple  {corrupts  adituw 
duobus).  In  thu  atrium  there  was  a  tabularium, 
where  the  legal  tablets  {tabula)  relating  to  the  cen¬ 
sors  were  prese  'ved.1 *  The  Germanici  milites  were 
also  stationed  at  the  same  spot  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ba,8  as  is  apparent  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius,3  in 
which  he  says  that  they  arrived  too  late  to  prevent 
the  murder,  which  was  perpetrated  in  the  Forum, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  missed  their  way 
and  gone  round  about.  This  could  not  have  hap¬ 
pened  had  they  come  from  the  other  atrium  Liber¬ 
tatis,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum  Romanum. 

The  examination  of  slaves,  when  accompanied 
by  the  torture,  also  took  place,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
in  atrio  Libertatis ,4 *  which  must  also  be  referred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  the  atrium  on  the  Aventine.  In¬ 
deed,  when  the  atrium  Libertatis  is  mentioned  with¬ 
out  any  epithet  to  distinguish  it,  it  may  safely  be 
considered  that  the  more  celebrated  one  upon  the 
Aventine  is  meant.  It  was  repaired,  or,  more  prob¬ 
ably,  rebuilt,  by  Asinius  Pollio,6  who  also  added  to 

•i  magnificent  library  (bibliotheca6),  which  explains 
the  allusion  of  Ovid,7 

“  Ncc  me,  qua  doclis  patuerunt  prima  libellis, 
Atria  Liber tas  tangere  passa  sua  est." 

The  other  atrium  Libertatis  is  noticed  by  Ci¬ 
cero,8  in  which  place  the  mention  of  the  Basilica 
Paulli  in  conjunction  with  the  word  forum  (ut  forum 
laxaremus  et  usque  ad  atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus), 
has  perplexed  the  commentators,  and  induced  the 
learned  Nardini  to  pronounce  the  passage  inexpli¬ 
cable.9  He  affirms  that  this  instance  is  the  only 
one  to  be  found,  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  atrium  Libertatis 
distinct  from  that  on  the  Aventine ;  and  hence  he 
is  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  no  other,  and  to 
alter  the  reading  into  atrium  Minerva,  which  is 
mentioned  by  P.  Victor  as  being  in  this  (the  eighth) 
region.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  as  is  made 
evident  by  the  subjoined  fragment  from  a  plan  of 
Rome,  discovered  since  the  time  of  Nardini,  which 
was  executed  upon  a  marble  pavement  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is 
now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  termed  la  Pianta  Capitolina.  As  the 
name  is  inscribed  upon  each  of  the  buildings,  no 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  their  identity ;  and  the  forum 
to  which  Cicero  alludes  must  be  the  Forum  Csesa- 
ris  10  for  neither  the  writers  of  the  Regiones,  nor  any 
of  the  ancient  authors,  ever  mention  a  building  of 
this  kind  in  the  Forum  Romanum.  The  Forum  of 
f^sar  was  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  edifices  on 


me  east  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  ;11  so  that  the 
atrium  Libertatis  would  be  exactly  as  represented 
upon  the  plan,  behind  the  Basilica  JEmilia,  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  which  is  given  in  the  article  Basiuica  ;  and, 

1  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16,  where  the  word  ascenderunt  indicates  that 

ti  e  atrium  on  the  Aventine  is  meant.) — 2.  (Tac't ,  Hist.,  i..  3.) 

—3.  (Galb.,  20.)— 4.  (Cic.,  pro  Mil.,  22.)  — 5  (Suet,  Octav., 

29.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  30;  xxv.,  2.— I'  dor.,  v.,  4.) — 7. 

(Trist.,  iii.,  1,  71.) — 8.  (Ad  Att.,  iv.,  16.)— 9  ,Rom.  Ant.,  v.,  9.) 

—10.  (Dion,  xliii.  —  Suet.,  Jul.,  26  —  Plir  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15.) 

— 11.  (Nardini  Rom.  Ant.,  v.,  9.) 


Although  the  name  cf  its  founder  is  broken  oft,  vel 
the  open  peristyles,  without  any  surrounding  wall, 
demonstrate  what  basilica  was  intended.  Thus  the 
passage  of  Cicero  will  be  saFsfactorily  explained. 
In  order  to  lay  open  the  magnificent  Basilica  ol 
Paullus  to  the  Forum  of  Caesar,  he  proposed  to  buy 
and  pull  down  some  buildings  which  obstructed  the 
view,  which  would  extend  the  small  forum  of  Cae¬ 
sar  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium,  by  doing  which  he 
no  doubt  intended  to  court  the  favour  of  Caesar, 
upon  whose  good-will  he  prides  himself  so  much  in 
the  epistle. 

The  dotted  lines  represent  a  crack  in  the  marble 

The  senate  was  held  in  early  times  in  atrio  Pa- 
latii.1 

♦ATT'AGEN  {array fjv  or  array  ag),  the  name  of 
a  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Horace, 
and  Martial.  There  have  been  various  conjectures 
respecting  it,  some  supposing  it  a  pheasant,  some  a 
partridge,  and  others  a  woodcock.  This  last  opin¬ 
ion  is  probably  the  most  correct,  although  Adams 
inclines  to  agree  with  Pennant,  that  the  Attagen 
was  the  same  with  the  Godwit,  or  Scolopax  ago- 
cephala.  Walpole,8  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it 
wTas  the  Tetrao  Francolinus.  A  writer,  quoted  by 
Athenseus,3  describes  the  Attagen  as  being  a  little 
larger  than  a  partridge,  having  its  back  marked  with 
numerous  spots  of  a  reddish  colour.  Hence  tha 
name  of  this  bird  is  humorously  applied  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes4  to  the  back  of  a  runaway  slave,  scored 
by  the  lash.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  that 
the  Attagen  was  highly  esteemed  by  epicures.* 

■"ATTEI/EBUS  (urreAebog),  generally  taken  for 
a  species  of  Gnat,  but  referred  by  Stackhouse  to  *he 
genus  Attelebus,  L.,  a  class  of  insects  that  attack 
the  leaves  and  most  tender  parts  of  plants.6 

ATTHIS  {drOig),  a  name  given  to  any  composi¬ 
tion  which  treated  of  the  history  of  Attica.7  This 
name  seems  to  have  been  used  because  Attica  was 
also  called  'A rdig.s  Pausanias9  calls  his  first  book 
’A rdlg  ovyypa<j>r/,  because  it  treats  chiefly  of  Atti¬ 
ca  and  Athens.  The  Atthides  appear  to  have  been 
not  strictly  historical ;  but  also  geographical,  top¬ 
ographical,  mythological,  and  archaeological  By 
preserving  the  local  history,  legends,  traditions, 
and  antiquities,  and  thus  drawing  attention  to  the 
ancient  standing  and  renown  of  the  country,  and 
connecting  the  present  with  the  past,  they  tended 
to  foster  a  strong  national  feeling.  From  what 
Dionysius  says,10  it  would  appear  that  other  dis 
tricts  had  their  local  histories  as  well  as  Attica  11 
The  nature  of  the  ’Ardideg  we  know  only  from  a 
few  fragments  and  incidental  notices.  The  most 
ancient  writer  of  these  compositions  would  appear, 
according  to  Pausanias,18  to  have  been  Clitode- 
|  mus — KAcirodjjfiog  or  K/l eidr/pog  {onoaoi  rd  ’A drjvai- 
I  ov  emxupia  lypatpau,  6  apxaiorarog).  His  ’Ardlg 
w:as  published  about  B.C.  378. 13  Probably  Pausa 
nias  means  that  Clitodemus  was  the  first  native 
Athenian  who  wrote  an  ’krdig,  as  Clinton  observes, 
and  not  the  first  person  ;  for  Hellanicus,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  had  written  one  before  him.  Another  wn- 
j  ter  of  this  class  was  Andron  (Avdpuv),  a  native  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  ;l*  also  Ar.- 
drotion — ’A vdponwv  ;1S  and  Philochorus,  who  Held 
the  office  of  lepoanb-Kog  at  Athens,  B.C.  306. 16  His 
’A rdig  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes17 
and  Euripides.18  Phanodemus,  Demon,  and  Ister 


1.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  A2n.,  xi.,  235.) — 2.  (Memoirs,  &c.,  vol.  i., 
p.  262,  in  notis.) — 3.  (ix.,  39.) — 4.  (Av.,  761.) — 5  (Ap.  /.i:<en., 
xiv.,  652.) — 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17. — Theophrast.,  H  }  ii., 
4.) — 7.  (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  392,  B,  ed.  Casaub.) — 8.  (Strabo  ;’>  ,  p 
397,  A.) — 9.  (vii.,  20,  3.) — 10.  (De  Thucyd.  jud.,  v.) — 11.  ;  Vid 
Thirlwall’s  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128.) — 12.  (x.,  15.) — 13.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.,  p.  373.)— 14.  (Vit.  Thes.,  24.)— 15.  (Vid.  Schol.  in  Aris- 
toph.,  Av.,  13.— Nub.,  549.)— 16.  (Clinton,  306,  3.)— 17  'Vesp., 
716. — Av.,  767  ) — 18.  (Orest.,  371.) 
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were  also  writers  of ’A rdldeq.  Their  date  is  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but  ;t  appears  that  Demon  was  nearly  con¬ 
temporary  with  Philochorus,  and  that  Ister  flourish¬ 
ed  B.O.  246-221,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Euer- 
getes,  and  was,  as  Suidas  asserts,  a  pupil  of  Callim¬ 
achus.  The  fragments  of  Philocnorus  and  An- 
drotior  have  been  edited  by  C.  G.  Siebelis  (Leipsig, 
1811) ;  and  those  of  Phanodemus,  Demon,  Clitode- 
mus,  and  Ister  also  (Leipsig,  1812). 

ATTICUR'GES  (to  ’ATTiuovpyeg),  in  the  Attic 
i tyle.  Vitruvius,1  when  treating  of  the  different 
constructions  of  doorways  to  sacred  edifices,  enu¬ 
merates  three,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic  ( Atticur - 
ges).  He  first  gives  an  account  of  the  Doric,  then 
the  Ionic,  and,  lastly,  states  that  the  Attic  follows 
generally  the  same  rules  as  the  Doric ;  and  then, 
having  instanced  the  points  of  difference  between 
these  two  orders,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  he 
has  laid  down  all  the  rules  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  or¬ 
ders  ( Doricis ,  Ionicis,  Corinthiisque  operibus),  which 
would  certainly  seem  to  identify  the  Attic  with  the 
Corinthian.  Pliny,  however,*  designates  as  Attic 
columns  (columnas  Atticas)  those  which  have  four 
angles  and  equal  sides,  i.  e.,  a  square  pilaster, 
such  as  the  order  of  columns  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  Coliseum,  which  have  Corinthian  capitals  ;  but 
the  projection  of  their  sides  is  not  equal  to  the 
fronts.  There  is  much  difficulty  involved  in  this 
consideration ;  for  if  the  people  of  Attica  had  an 
order  of  their  own,  distinct  from  the  Doric,  which 
they  commonly  adopted,  as  the  Tuscans,  Ionians, 
and  Corinthians  had,  it  is  singular  that  we  should 
not  have  any  account  of  its  distinctive  properties, 
and  that  Vitruvius  himself  should  not  have  descri¬ 
bed  it  as  exactly  he  has  the  other  three.  The 
omy  way  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  Pliny,  and  to  conclude  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  no  distinct  order  of  their  own,  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  character  in  all  its  component  parts  ;  but  that 
they  adopted  a  column  expressly  Attic,  i.  e.,  a  square 
one,  with  a  Corinthian  capital  and  an  Attic  base,  to 
the  other  parts  and  proportions  of  the  Doric  order. 
Thus  Vitruvius  may  be  reconciled  with  himself ; 
foi  he  only  speaks  of  the  Atticurges  as  used  in  door¬ 
ways,  where  the  square  or  Attic  columns  of  Pliny 
would  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  upright  jambs, 
which  might  be  ornamented  with  a  Corinthian  cap¬ 
ital  and  an  Attic  base,  the  proportions  and  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Vitruvius.3 
The  lowest  he  terms  plinthus ;  the  one  above  that, 
torus  inferior;  the  next  three  divisions,  scotia  cum 
su is  quadris  ;  and  the  highest,  the  torus  superior. 


V. 


t) 


AUC'  riO  signifies  generally  “  an  increasing,  an 
tnhancement,”  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  persons  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  auctio  is  general,  and  com¬ 
prehends  the  species  bonorum  emtio  and  sectio.  As 
a  species,  auctio  signifies  a  public  sale  of  goods  by 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of  goods  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  money 
among  those  entitled  to  it,  which  was  called  auctio 
hereditaria.*  The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted 


1.  (iii..  3  )— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23.)— ?  (111.,  3.) — 4  (Cic.,  pro 
C«cin.,  5.) 


by  an  argentarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ,  and 
the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  were  an¬ 
nounced  either  by  a  public  notice  ( tabula,  album , 
&c.)  or  by  a  crier  (prceco). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  auctionem  proscriberc,  pr  cedi  care  ;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auctionem  constituere.  The 
purchasers  ( emtores ),  when  assembled,  were  some¬ 
times  said  ad  tabulam  adesse.  The  phrases  signifying 
to  bid  are  liceri,  licitari,  which  was  done  ei<  bei  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant  hints  a.-  are 
known  to  all  people  who  have  attended  an  auction. 
The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked  down  ( addic.i ) 
to  the  purchaser,  who  either  entered  into  an  en¬ 
gagement  to  pay  the  money  to  the  argentarius  or 
magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a  condition  of  sale 
that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of  the  thing  before 
payment1  ( Vid .  Actio.)  An  entry  was  made  in 
the  books  of  the  argentarius  of  the  sale  and  the 
money  due,  and  credit  was  given  in  the  same  books 
to  the  purchaser  when  he  paid  the  money  ( expensa 
pecunia  lata,  accepta  relata ;.  Thus  the  book  of  the 
argentarius  might  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  both  of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and 
having  paid  for  the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money 
was  not  paid  according  to  the  conditions  of  sale,  the 
argentarius  could  sue  for  it. 

The  praeco  or  crier  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings*  and  amusing  the  company.  Slaves,  when 
sold  by  auction,  were  placed  on  a  stone  or  other  el¬ 
evated  thing,  and  hence  the  phrase  home  de  lapide 
emtus.  It  was  usual  to  put  up  a  spear,  hasta,  in 
auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  an¬ 
cient  practice  of  selling  under  a  spear  the  booty  ac¬ 
quired  in  war.  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiritarian  own¬ 
ership  in  the  thing  sold  was  transferred  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  (Vid.  Bonorum  Emtio,  Sectio.) 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  as  aug-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who  en¬ 
larges,  confirms,  or  gives  to  a  thing  its  completeness 
and  efficient  form.  The  numerous  technical  signi¬ 
fications  of  the  word  are  derived  from  this  general 
notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that  which  is 
necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  in  this  sense 
be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the  word  auc- 
tor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who  originates 
or  proposes  a  thing ;  but  this  cannot  be  viewed  as 
its  pi  imary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the  word  auc- 
tor,  when  used  in  connexion  with  lex  or  senatus 
consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates  and 
proposes,  as  appears  from  numerous  passages.* 
When  a  measure  was  approved  by  the  senate  before 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the 
senate  were  said  auctores  fieri,  and  this  preliminary 
approval  was  called  senatus  auctoritas*  In  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Livy,8  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of 
the  word,  arising  from  the  statement  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  Livy’s  time,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
peculiar  case  of  the  election  of  a  king.  The  effect 
of  what  Livy  states  as  to  the  election  of  Numa  was 
a  reservation  of  a  veto  :  “  Si  dignum  crearitis,  pa- 
tres  auctores  fient.”  The  meaning,  however,  of  the 
whole  passage  is  clearly  this :  the  patres  gave  per¬ 
mission  to  elect,  and  if  the  person  elected  should 
be  approved  by  them,  that  was  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  their  nomination. 

In  the  imperial  time,  auctor  is  often  said  of  the 
emperor  (princeps)  who  recommended  anything  to 
the  senate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that  body 
passed  a  senatus  consultum.6 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
recommends,  but  does  not  originate  a  legislative 


1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  126.) — 2.  (Cic.,  de  Off.,  ii.,  23.) — 3.  (Liv.,  vi., 
36. — Cic.,  pro  Dom.,  c.  30.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  c.  14.) — 5.  (i  ,  17.1 
—  6.  (Gaius,  i.,  30,  80. — Sueton.  Vesp.,  11. i 
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auctoritas. 


augur. 


<aea*u.'e,  it  is  equivalent  to  suasor.1  Sometimes 
x*th  auctor  and  suasor  are  used  in  the  same  sen¬ 
tence,  and  the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinct.® 

With  reference  to  dealings  between  individuals, 
auctor  has  the  sense  of  owner,3  and  is  defined  thus  :* 
Auctor  meus  a  quo  jus  in  me  transit.  In  this  sense 
auctor  is  the  seller  ( venditor ),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  ( emtor ) :  the  person  who  joined  the  seller  in 
a  warranty,  or  as  security,  was  called  auctor  sccun- 
dus,  as  opposed  to  the  seller,  or  auctor  primus.*  The 
phrase  a  malo  auctor  e  c  mere, 6 *  auctor em  laud  are1  will 
thus  be  intelligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to 
his  heir,  might  be  called  auctor.8 9 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  al- 
ieady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  appro¬ 
ving,  and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affecting  a 
person’s  status  clearly  appears  in  the  following 
passage.® 

Auctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per¬ 
son  under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  i‘  means  a  tutor  who  is  appointed  to 
aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  infirmity 
ol  her  sex  :10  it  is  also  applied  to  a  tutor  whose  bu¬ 
siness  it  is  to  do  or  approve  of  certain  acts  on  be¬ 
half  of  a  ward  ( pupillus ). 

1  he  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  jurisperi- 
ti  j11  and  the  law  writers,  or  leaders  of  particular 
schools  of  law,  were  called  scholce  auctores.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this 
word. 

AlJCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of  this 
woi'd  correlate  with  those  of  auctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatus  con¬ 
sul!  um ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself, 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au¬ 
thority 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  property,  is  equivalent 
to  legal  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  auctor.1® 
It  was  a  provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen 
thing,13  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Gellius  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Atinian  law  :14  “  Quod  subreptum  erit  ejus 
rei  ceterna  auctoritas  esto the  ownership  of  the 
thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  original  owner.15 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  or  col¬ 
lateral  security,  and  thus  correlated  to  auctor  se- 
cundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  of 
eviction.15  The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the 
proofs  or  evidences  of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  or  his 
order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance,  might 
be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act,17  or,  in  other 
words,  “  auctor  fieri.”  The  tutor,  with  respect  to 
his  wards,  both  male  and  female  ( pupilli ,  pupillce), 
was  said  negotium  gerere,  and  auctoritatem  interpo- 
nere  :  the  former  phrase  is  applicable  where  the  tu¬ 
tor  does  the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives 
his  approbation  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  his 
ward.  Though  an  infant  had  not  a  capacity  to  do 
any  act  which  was  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  receive  or  assent  to  anything  which  was 
for  his  benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  auctoritas  of  the 
tutor  was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called  simili¬ 
ter  judicatorum  auctoritas.  The  other  meanings  of 
auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  from  the  primary 
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meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  explanation* 
here  given 

AUDITO'RIIJM,  a  place  where  poets,  orators, 
and  critics  were  heard  recite  their  compositions. 
There  were  places  used  expressly  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  Athenaium.  ( Vid.  Athen.eum.)  Sometimes, 
also,  a  room  was  hired  and  co netted  to  this  object, 
by  the  erection  of  seats,  and  by  other  arrange¬ 
ments.1  The  term  auditorium  was  also  applied  to 
a  court,  in  which  trials  were  heard.1  Auditorium 
principis  was  the  emperor’s  audience-chamber.3 

♦AVELLA'NA  NUX,  the  Filbert,  the  fruit  of  the 
Corylus  Avellana,  or  Hazelnut-tree.  It  is  the  udpvov 
n.oi>TiKov  or  ’keTcroK.dpvov  of  Dioscorides.4  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,5  the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  name 
was  Ahellina  nux,  an  appellation  coming  very  prob¬ 
ably  from  the  Samnian  city  of  Abellinum,  where 
this  species  of  nut  is  said  to  have  abounded,  or  else 
from  the  Campanian  city  of  Abella.  Servius  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter.8  Pliny  says  the  filbert  came 
first  from  Pontus  into  Lower  Asia  and  Greece,  and 
hence  one  of  its  Greek  names,  as  given  above, 
Kupvov  Uovtikov.1  Macrobius  styles  it  also  nux 
Prcenestina ,*  but  Pliny  distinguishes  between  the 
nuces  Avellance  and  Prcencstince .®  Theophrastus10 
speaks  of  two  varieties  of  this  kind  of  nut,  the  one 
round,  the  other  oblong ;  the  latter  is  referred  by 
Sprengel  to  the  Corylus  tubulosa,  Willd.11 

*AUGI'TES  (auylTpq),  a  species  of  gem  deriving 
its  name  from  its  brilliancy  (avyrj).  Pliny  says  it 
was  thought  by  many  to  be  different  from  the  Cal- 
la is,  and  hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that 
it  was  generally  the  same  with  the  latter,  which 
was  probably  turquoise.1* 

AUGUR  meant  a  diviner  by  birds,  but  waa  some¬ 
times  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  word 
seems  to  be  connected  with  augeo,  auguro,  in  the 
same  manner  as  J ulgur  with  fulgeo  and  fu'guro. 
Augeo  bears  many  traces  of  a  religious  meaning,  to 
which  it  may  have  been  at  first  restricted.13  The 
idea  of  a  second  derivation  from  avis,  confirmed  by 
the  analogy  of  auspex  ( avispex ),  may  perhaps  have 
limited  the  signification  of  augur.  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  last  etymology  may  be  the  true  one ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  second  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  word.  “  Augur,  quod  ah  avium  garritu 
derivari  grammatici  garriunt,"  says  Salmasius. 

The  institution  of  augurs  is  lost  in  the  origin  ol 
the  Roman  state.  According  to  that  view  of  the 
constitution  which  makes  it  come  entire  from  the 
hands  of  the  first  king,  a  college  of  three  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number  of 
the  three  early  tribes.  Numa  was  said  to  have 
added  two,14  yet,  at  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  (B.C.  300),  the  augurs  were  but  four  in  num¬ 
ber  :  whether,  as  Livy15  supposes,  the  deficiency 
was  accidental,  is  uncertain.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  were  four  augurs  at  the  passing  of  the 
Ogulnian  law,  two  apiece  for  the  Rhamnes  and 
Tities.  But  it  seems  incredible  that  the  third  tribe 
should  have  been  excluded  at  so  late  a  period  ;  nor 
does  it  appear  how  it  ever  obtained  the  privilege,  a? 
the  additional  augurs  were  elected  from  the  plebs. 
By  the  law  just  mentioned,  their  number  became 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  chosen  from  the  plebs. 
The  dictator  Sulla  farther  increased  them  to  fif¬ 
teen,18  a  multiple  of  their  original  number,  which 
probably  had  a  reference  to  the  early  tribes.  This 
continued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  among 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  13. — Tacitus,  De  Orat,  c  9,  89,  6 
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other  extraordinary  powers,  had  ihe  right  conferred 
on  him  of  electing  augurs  at  his  pleasure,  whether 
there  was  a  vacancy  or  not,  B.G.  29, 1 *  so  that  from 
this  time  the  number  of  the  college  was  unlimited. 

According  to  Dionysius,3  the  augurs,  like  the 
other  priests,  were  originally  elected  by  the  comitia 
curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  in  their  curiae. 
As  no  election  was  complete  without  the  sanction 
of  augury,  the  college  virtually  possessed  a  veto  on 
the  election  of  all  its  members.  They  very  soon 
obtained  the  privilege  of  self-election  ( jus  co-opta- 
thnis),  which,  with  one  interruption,  viz.,  at  the 
flection  of  the  first  plebeian  augurs,  they  retained 
until  B.C.  103,  the  year  of  the  Domitian  law.  By 
this  law  it  was  enacted  that  vacancies  in  the  priestly 
colleges  should  be  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  a  minori¬ 
ty  of  the  tribes,  i.  c.,  seventeen  out  of  thirty-five, 
chosen  by  lot.  The  Domitian  law  was  repealed  by 
Sulla,  but  again  restored  B.C.  63,  during  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  Cicero,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius  Labie- 
nus,  with  the  support  of  Caesar.  It  was  a  second 
time  abrogated  by  Antony  ;  whether  again  restored 
by  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  in  their  general  annulment 
of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems  uncertain.  The  em¬ 
perors,  as  mentioned  above,  possessed  the  right  of 
electing  augurs  at  pleasure. 

The  augurship  is  described  by  Cicero,  himself  an 
augur,  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,5  having 
an  authority  which  could  prevent  the  comitia  from 
voting,  or  annul  resolutions  already  passed,  if  the 
auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed.  The  words 
alio  die  from  a  single  augur  might  put  a  stop  to  all 
business,  and  a  decree  of  the  college  had  several 
times  rescinded  laws.  Such  exorbitant  powers,  as 
Cicero  must  have  seen,  depended  for  their  contin¬ 
uance  on  the  moderation  of  those  who  exercised 
them. 

The  augurs  were  elected  for  life,  and,  even  if  cap¬ 
itally  convicted,  never  lost  their  sacred  character.4 
They  were  to  be  free  from  any  taint  of  disease  while 
performing  their  sacred  functions,  which  Plutarch6 
thought  was  designed  to  show  that  purity  of  mind 
was  required  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  When  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  candidate  was  nominated  by 
two  of  the  elder  members  of  the  college.6  the  elect¬ 
ors  were  sworn,7  and  the  new  member  took  an  oath 
of  secrecy  before  his  inauguration.  The  only  dis¬ 
tinction  among  them  was  one  of  age,  the  eldest  au¬ 
gur  being  styled  magister  collegii .* *  Among  other 
privileges,  they  enjoyed  that  of  wearing  the  purple 
prcetexta,  or,  according  to  some,  the  trabea.  On  an¬ 
cient  coins  they  are  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe,  which  veiled  the  head  and  reached  down  to 
the  feet,  thrown  back  over  the  left  shoulder.  They 
hold  in  the  right  hand  a  lituus  or  curved  wand, 
hooked  at  the  end  like  a  crosier,  and  sometimes 
have  the  capis,9  or  earthen  water  vessel,  by  their 
side.10  On  solemn  occasions  they  appear  to  have 
worn  a  garland  on  the  head.11  Although  many  of 
the  augurs  were  senators,  their  office  gave  them  no 
place  in  the  senate.13  The  manner  of  taking  the 
auspices  is  described  under  Auspicium. 

The  chief  duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  observe 
and  report  supernatural  signs.  They  were  also  the 
repositories  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  had  to  ad¬ 
vise  on  Ihe  expiation  of  prodigies,  and  other  matters 
ol  religious  observance.  The  sources  of  their  art 
^  ire  threefold  :  first,  the  formulas  and  traditions  of 
the  college,  which  in  ancient  times  met  on  the  nones 
of  every  month  ;  secondly,  the  auguralcs  libri,  which 
were  extant  even  in  Seneca’s  time  ;15  thirdly,  the 
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commentarii  augurum ,  such  as  those  ef  Messala  and 
of  Appius  Clodius  Pulcer,  which  seem  to  have  been 
distinguished  from  the  former  as  the  treatises  oi 
learned  men  from  received  sacred  writings.  Other 
duties  of  the  augurs  were  to  assist  magistrates  and 
generals  in  taking  the  auspices  At  the  passing  of 
a  lex  curitta,  three  were  required  to  be  present,  a 
number  probably  designed  to  represent  the  three 
ancient  tribes. 

One  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject 
is  to  distinguish  between  the  religious  duties  of  the 
augurs  and  of  the  higher  magistrates.  Under  the 
latter  were  included  consul,  praetor,  and  censor ;  the 
quaestor,  as  appears  from  Varro,1  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  auspices  to  his  superior.  A  single 
magistrate  had  the  power  of  proroguing  the  comitia 
by  the  formula  se  de  coelo  servare.  ( Vid.  Auspicium.) 
The  law  obliged  him  to  give  notice  beforehand,3  so 
that  it  can  only  have  been  a  religious  way  of  exer¬ 
cising  a  constitutional  right.  The  spcctio,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  a  voluntary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  and  no  actual  observation  was  required 
On  the  other  hand,  the  augurs  were  employed  by 
virtue  of  their  office :  they  declared  the  auspices 
from  immediate  observation,  without  giving  anv 
previous  notice  :  they  had  the  right  of  nuntiatio,  not 
of  speciio,  at  least  in  the  comitia ;  in  other  word^ 
they  were  to  report  »>  '.'igies  where  they  did,  r.ot 
to  invent  them  where  they  did  not,  exist. 

The  college  of  augurs  possessed  far  greater  pow 
er  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  period  of  Roman 
history.  The  old  legends  delighted  to  tell  of  the 
triumphs  of  religion  :  its  first,  kings  were  augurs,5 
and  Romulus  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
empire  by  a  dire’ '  intimation  from  heaven.  It 
seems  natural  that  augury  should  have  sprung  up 
amid  the  simple  habits  of  a  rustic  people,  and  hence 
we  should  be  inclined  to  refer  it  to  a  Sabine  rather 
than  an  Etruscan  origin.  That  a  learned  system 
should  be  ingrafted  on  a  more  simple  one,  such  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  seems  surely  far  more 
probable  than  the  reverse.  Yet  the  prevalence  of 
Etruscan  influence,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  Roman  history,  must  have  greatly 
modified  the  primitive  belief.  It  might  almost  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  conflict  between  the  old  and  new  reli¬ 
gion  was  hinted  at  in  the  story  of  Attus  Naevius, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Tarquinius, 
whether  of  Latin  or  Etruscan  origin,  is  undoubtedly 
the  representative  of  an  Etruscan  period.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves,  as  Muller  admits,  distinguished 
between  their  own  rites  of  augury  and  Etruscan 
divination.  The  separate  origin  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
ligion  is  implied  in  the  tradition  that  Numa  was  of 
Sabine  birth,  not  to  mention  that  many  of  the  names 
used  by  the  augurs  (such  as  Sangualis  avis,  from 
the  Sabine  god  Sancus,  Titiae  aves,  Sabinus  cultus) 
bear  traces  of  a  Sabine  origin.  Such  a  view  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  incorporation  of  many  parts 
of  the  Etruscan  system,  as  the  constitution  of  the 
college  of  augurs,  or  the  divisions  of  the  heavens. 

Augury  was  one  of  the  many  safeguards  which 
the  wisdom  of  an  oligarchy  opposed  to  the  freedom 
of  the  plebs.4  Of  the  three  comitia — curiata,  cen- 
turiata,  and  tributa — the  two  former  were  subject 
to  the  auspices.  As  the  favourable  signs  were 
knowm  to  the  augurs  alone,  their  scruples  were  a 
pretext  for  the  government  to  put  off  an  inconve¬ 
nient  assembly.  Yet  in  early  times  the  augurs 
wrere  not  the  mere  tools  of  the  government,  but 
formed  by  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all 
oligarchies,  an  important  portion  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  terrors  of  religion,  which  the  senate 
and  patricians  used  against  the  plebs,  must  often 
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nave  been  turned  against  themselves,  especially 
during  the  period  when  the  college  enjoyed  an  ab¬ 
solute  control  over  the  election  of  its  own  members. 
Under  the  kings,  the  story  of  Attus  Najvius  seems 
to  testily  the  independence  of  the  augurs.  During 
many  centuries  their  power  was  supported  by  the 
voice  of  public  opinion.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  first 
military  tribunes  abdicated  in  consequence  of  a  de¬ 
cree  of  the  augurs ;  and,  on  another  occasion,  the 
college  boldly  declared  the  plebeian  dictator,  M.  C. 
Marcellus,  to  be  irregularly  created.1  It  was  urged 
by  the  patricians,  and  half  believed  by  the  plebeians 
themselves,  that  the  auspices  would  be  profaned  by 
the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  rights  of  intermar¬ 
riage  or  the  higher  magistracies.  With  the  consul¬ 
ship  the  plebeians  must  have  obtained  the  higher 
auspices ;  yet,  as  the  magistrates  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  dependant  on  the  augurs,  the  plebs  would 
not  be,  in  this  respect,  on  a  level  with  the  patricians 
until  the  passing  of  the  Ogulnian  law.  During  the 
civil  wars,  the  augurs  were  employed  by  both  par¬ 
ties  as  political  tools.  Cicero8  laments  the  neglect 
and  decline  of  the  art  in  his  day.  The  college  of 
augurs  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Theo¬ 
dosius  ;3  but  so  deeply  was  the  superstition  rooted, 
that,  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  Christian 
bishop  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  against 
it.* 

For  a  view  of  the  Roman  augurs,  which  derives 
them  from  Etruria,  see  Mullers  Etrusker,  iii.,  5. 

I.  AUGUSTA'LES  (sc.  ludi,  also  called  Augus- 
talia,  sc.  certamina,  ludicra,  and  by  the  Greek  wrri- 
ters  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  'Lebaora,  lebdoipa, 
A vyovoTakia)  were  games  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Augustus  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  quin¬ 
quennial  festival  (navT/yvpis  nevrerr/pcc)  was  institu¬ 
ted  ;  and  the  birthday  (yevedhia)  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was  announced  at 
Rome,  were  regarded  as  festival  days.5  In  the 
provinces,  also,  in  addition  to  temples  and  altars, 
juinquennial  games  were  instituted  in  almost  every 
town.6  On  his  return  from  Rome  to  Greece,  in 
B.C.  19,  after  being  absent  from  Italy  for  two  years, 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  was  made  a  festival, 
and  called  Augustalia.7  The  Roman  equites  were 
accustomed,  of  their  own  accord,  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  Augustus  in  every  alternate  year  ;8  and 
the  praetors,  before  any  decree  had  been  passed  for 
the  purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
games  every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dion  Cassius,9  it  was  not  till  B  C.  11  that 
the  augustalia  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate ;  by  which  augustalia  he  appears,  from  the 
connexion  of  the  passage,  to  mean  the  festival  cel¬ 
ebrated  on  the  birthday  of  Augustus.  This  account 
seems,  however,  to  be  at  variance  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  the  augustales  as 
first  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ( ludos  Au¬ 
gustales  tunc  primum  cceptos  turbavit  disccrdia 10),  to 
reconcile  which  passage  with  the  one  quoted  from 
Dion  Cassius,  Lipsius,  without  MS.  authority,  chan¬ 
ged  caeptos  into  ccepta;  but  Tacitus  apparently  uses 
this  expression  on  account  of  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  games,  which  was  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,11  and  thus  speaks  of  them  as 
first  established  at  that  time.  They  were  exhibit¬ 
ed  annually  in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebes,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  but  afterward  by  the  praetor  peregrines. 18 
These  games  continued  tr  be  exhibited  in  the  time 
of  Dion  Cassius,  that  is,  about  A.D.  230. 13 _ 

1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  23.) — 2.  (D#  Div.,  ii.,  31,  34.) — 3.  (Zosim.,  lib. 
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The  augustales  or  augustalia  at  Neapolis  (Na 
pies)  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour.  They 
were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,1  and 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  According  to 
Strabo,8  who  speaks  of  these  games  without  men¬ 
tioning  their  name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  of  the  Grecian  festivals  They  consisted  of 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.3  At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius 
brought  forward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the 
prize.4 

Augustalia  (Sgfiaora)  were  also  celebrated  at  Al¬ 
exandra,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  ;* 
and  in  this  city  there  was  a  magnificent  temple  to 
Augustus  (hebaarelov,  Augustale).  We  find  men¬ 
tion  of  Augustalia  in  numerous  other  places,  as  Per- 
gamus,  Nicomedia,  &c. 

II.  AUGUSTA'LES  were  an  order  of  priests  in 
the  municipia,  who  were  appointed  by  Augustus, 
and  selected  from  the  libertini,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  attend  to  the  religious  rites  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Lares  and  Penates,  which  Augustus 
put  in  places  where  two  or  more  ways  met  {in  com- 
pitis6).  The  name  of  this  order  of  priests  occurs 
frequently  in  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  Augustales  formed,  in  most  municipia,  a  kind 
of  corporation,  of  which  the  first  six  in  importance 
had  the  title  of  seviri,  and  the  remainder  that  of 
compitales  Larum  Aug?  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  modern  writers  that  these  augustales^rere 
civil  magistrates  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  their  duties  were  entirely  of  a  religious 
nature.  The  office,  which  was  called  Augustalitas , 
was  looked  upon  as  honourable,  and  was  much 
sought  after  by  the  more  wealthy  libertini ;  end  it 
appears  that  the  decuriones  in  the  municip'a  were 
accustomed  to  sell  the  dignity,  since  we  fird  it  re¬ 
corded  in  an  inscription  that  the  office  h  id  been 
conferred  gratuitously  upon  an  individual  on  account 
of  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred  ipon  the 
town  ( ordo  decurionum  ob  merita  ejus  honcrem  An¬ 
gus  talitatis  gratuitum  decrevit *).  The  number  of 
augustales  in  each  municipium  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  limitation ;  and  it  seems  that,  in 
course  of  time,  almost  all  the  respectable  libertini 
in  every  municipium  belonged  to  the  order,  which 
thus  formed  a  middle  class  between  the  decuriones 
and  plebs,  like  the  equestrian  order  at  Rome.  We 
find  in  the  inscriptions  of  many  municipia  that  the 
decuriones,  seviri  or  augustales,  and  plebs,  are 
mentioned  together,  as  if  they  were  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  classes  into  which  the  communitv  was  divi 
ded.9 

The  augustales  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking 
should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sodales 
Augustales,  who  were  an  order  of  priests  instituted 
by  Tiberius  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus.10 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty-one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Germanicus.11  They  were  also  called  sacerdotes 
Augustales  ;18  and  sometimes  simply  Augustales.1* 
It  appears  that  similar  priests  were  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  worship  of  other  emperors  after  their 
decease  ;  and  we  accordingly  find,  in  inscriptions, 
mention  made  of  the  sodales  Flavii,  Hadnanales, 
Mliani,  Antonini,  &C.1* 

It  appears  that  the  Jlamines  Augustales  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sodales  Augustales.  We 
find  that  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were  appointed 

1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  98.) — 2.  (v.,  p.  246.) — 3.  (Strabo,  1.  c.) — 4. 

(Suet.,  Claud.,  11.  —  Compare  Dion,  lx.,  6.)  —  5.  (316,  2.)  —  6 

(Schol.  in  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  281.) — 7.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  3959.— 

Compare  Petron.,  Sat.,  c.  30.) — 8.  (Orelli,  3213.) — 9.  (Orelli, 

3939.)  — 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54. —  Compare  Orelli,  Inscrip., 

2366,  2367,  &c.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  1.  c.)— 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.) 

— 13.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  95.) — 14.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  2371,  &c.) 
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m  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  to  attend  to  his  worship; 
hut  we  have  the  express  statements  of  Suetonius 
and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship  was  confined 
to  the  provincess  and  was  not  practised  in  Rome, 
or  in  an)'  part  of  Italy,  during  the  lifetime  of  Au¬ 
gustus.1  Women  even  were  appointed  priestesses 
of  Augustus,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gru- 
ter  :*  this  practice  probably  took  its  origin  from  the 
appointment  of  Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to 
be  priestess  to  her  deceased  husband. ,J  It  seems 
probable  that  the  sodaies  Augustales  were  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  worship,  but  that  the 
flamines  Augustales  were  the  persons  who  actually 
offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed  the  other  sacred 
rites.  A  member  of  the  sodaies  Augustales  was 
sometimes  a  flamen  also  ( Neroni  Caesari,  fiamini 
Augustali,  sodali  Augustali6) ;  and  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  flamines  were  appointed  by  the  sodaies. 

AUGUSTUS.  ( Vid .  Calendar,  Roman.) 

AULT2UM.  (Vid.  Siparium,  Tapes,  Velum  ) 

*AULOTIAS  (avluniag),  a  large  fish,  of  which 
(Elian  gives  an  interesting  account.  Rondelet  re¬ 
fers  it  to  the  genus  Labrus,  or  Wrasse,  but  Adams 
thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  it  was  a  species 
of  Squalus,  or  Shark. 

AULOS  (anAof),  a  wind  instrument  played  with 
the  fingers.  It  consisted  of  several  parts :  ykwrrtf 
or  yX tiTTa,  the  mouthpiece,  which  was  taken  off 
when  not  used,  and  kept  in  a  case  ( yharroKopelov ) ; 
vnoyXuTTic,  the  under  part  of  the  mouthpiece,  often 
put  for  the  mouthpiece  itself;  blpoi,  pieces  of  wood 
or  bone  inserted  in  the  TpvnrjfiaTa  or  openings,  and 
pushed  aside,  or  up  and  down,  so  as  to  narrow  or 
extend  the  compass  of  the  scale  at  pleasure ; 
vQohfuov,  similar  to  oXpoc,  but  inserted  in  the  mouth¬ 
piece  so  as  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument 
wh(  n  required  :  it  is  often  confounded  with  bXpoQ 
and  yXurra.  B op6v£;  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  with  oXfioq :  according  to  Hesychius,  it  was 
also  a  kind  of  avXoq.  Qopbeia  was  not  a  part  of  the 
avXbi,  but  a  strap  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the  mouthpiece.  ( Vid. 
Phorbeia.5)  For  an  account  of  the  different  sorts 
of  av?.oi,  see  Tibia  ;  and  for  the  character  of  flute 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  different  modes, 
see  Musica. 

ATTREUS.  (Vid.  Aurum.) 

AURPGA.  ( Vid.  Circus  ) 

♦AURIPIGMENTUM.  (Vid.  Arsenicum.) 

AURUM  (xpvaoq),  Gold.  It  is  stated  under  Ar¬ 
gentum,  that  as  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  coin¬ 
age.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  the  Anti¬ 
gone,6  that  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  gold  was  rare 
at  Athens.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece, 
though  gold  was  by  no  means  unknown,  it  appears 
to  have  been  ohtained  chiefly  through  the  Greek 
cities  01  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands,  which 
possessed  it  in  abundance.  The  Homeric  poems 
speak  constantly  of  gold  being  laid  up  in  treasuries, 
and  used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  or¬ 
nament  ;  but  this  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Homer  was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The 
chief  places  from  which  the  Greeks  procured  their 
gold  were  India,  Arabia,  Armenia,  Colchis,  and 
Troas.  It  was  found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the 
Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 

Greek  Gold  Money. — The  time  when  gold  was 
first  coined  at  Athens  is  very  uncertain.  Aristoph¬ 
anes  speaks  in  the  Frogs  (406  B.C.)  of  to  kcuvov 
Xpvoiov,  “  the  new  gold  money,”7  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  afterward  calls  novr/pa  jnA irhz.8  The  scho- 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  10. — Suet.,  Octav.,  52. — Dion,  li.,  20.) — 
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hast  on  this  passage  stales  that  in  ti  e  piecoding 
year  the  golden  statues  of  Victory  had  been  coined 
into  money,  and  he  quotes  Hellanicus  and  Pliilo- 
chorus  as  authorities  for  this  statement,  it  would 
appear  from  the  language  both  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  scholiast,  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Athens  at  the  time  (it  was  the  year 
before  the  battle  of  .Egospotami),  that  this  was  a 
greatly  debased  gold  coinage,  struck  to  meet  a  par¬ 
ticular  exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct,  from  the 
general  question  respecting  the  Athenian  gold  cjm- 
age,  for  the  Attic  money  was  proverbial  for  its 
purity  ,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athens 
iiad  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period,  speak  of  it  as 
very  pure.  There  are  other  passages  in  Aristopha¬ 
nes  in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of,  but  in  them 
he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  imported  into  Athens  before  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own ;  and  even 
this  seems  to  have  been  a  rarity.1  Demosthenes 
always  uses  dpyvplov  for  money,  except  when  he  is 
speaking  of  foreign  gold.  In  the  speech  against 
Phormio,  where  he  repeatedly  uses  the  word  XPV~ 
aiov,  we  are  expressly  told  what  was  the  money  he 
referred  to,  namely,  120  staters  of  Cyzicus.2 *  Isoc¬ 
rates,  who  uses  the  word  in  the  same  way,  speaks 
in  one  passage  of  buying  gold  money  (xpvouveiv)  in 
exchange  for  silver.8  In  many  passages  of  the 
orators,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  silver 
mines  at  Laurion  were  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  state ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucydides.4  in 
enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treasury  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  does  not 
mention  gold ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  money 
of  Athens  in  a  manner  which  would  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  in  his  time.*  The 
mines  of  Scaptehyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed 
worked  some  years  before  this  period,*  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
coined,  but  to  have  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  form  of  counters  (<f>doide c7).  Foreign  gold  coin 
was  often  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the 
allies  paid  their  tribute  in  money  of  Cyzicus.  The 
gold  money  thus  introduced  may  have  been  allowed 
to  circulate,  while  silver  remained  the  current 
money  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in  ex 
istence,  and  their  small  number  (about  a  dozen),  is 
a  strong  proof  against  the  existence  of  a  gold  cur¬ 
rency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  are  genuine ;  their  weights 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  impression,  they  bear  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  old  Attic  silver  ;  but  they  diffe” 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick,  bulky  form,  am, 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  ir, 
the  old  silver  of  Athens,  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  volume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  goli 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in  1  irge 
quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  have  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silver.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 

1.  [Vid.  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  v.,  102,  108. — Equit.,  v.,  470 
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was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  if  we  except  the 
solitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  year  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  which  we  know 
to  have  had  a  silver  currency,  but  of  which  a  few 
gold  coins  are  found.  This  is  the  case  with  iEgina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Carystus  in  Euba.a,  Acarnania,  and 
/Etolia.  But  of  these  coins,  all  except  two  bear 
evident  marks,  in  their  weight  or  workmanship,  of 
belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  is  great  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in  Greece 
Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monarch. 

But  from  a  very  early  period  the  Asiatic  nations, 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed  a 
gold  coinage,  which  was  more  or  less  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus1 *  says  that  the  Lydians  were 
the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of  Croesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  gold  coin  known 
to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Persian  coin. 
Staters  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocaea  had  a  considerable 
currency  in  Greece.  There  was  a  gold  coinage  in 
Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycrates.8  The 
islands  of  Siphnus  and  Thasos,  which  possessed 
gold  mines,  appear  to  have  had  a  gold  coinage  at 
an  early  period.  In  most  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  the  metal  is  very  base.  The 
Macedonian  gold  coinage  came  into  circulation  in 
Greece  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  continued  in  use 
till  the  subjection  of  Greece  to  the  Romans.  ( Vid. 
Dakicus,  Stater.) 

Roman  Gold  Money. — The  standard  gold  coin 
of  Rome  was  the  aureus  nummus,  or  denarius  aure¬ 
us,  which,  according  to  Pliny,3  was  first  coined  62 
years  after  the  first  silver  coinage  (vid.  Argentum), 
that  is,  in  the  year  207  B.C.  The  lowest  denomi¬ 
nation  was  the  scrupulum,  which  was  made  equal 
to  20  sestertii.  The  weight  of  the  scrupulum,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Hu&^ey,4  was  18  06  grs.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two, 
three,  and  four  scrupula,  the  weights  of  which  are 
17  2, 34  5,  51  8,  and  68  0  grains  respectively.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  “  Roma.”  The  first  has  the  mark 
xx  (20  sestertii)  ;  the  second,  xxxx  (40  sestertii): 
the  third,  (60  sesteitii).  Of  the  last  we  sub¬ 
join  an  engraving  : 


Pliny  adds,  that  afterward  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished,  till, 
under  Nero  (the  reading  of  this  word  is  doubtful), 
they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is  sup¬ 
posed,  from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  aurei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  1301  grains  ;  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound, 
115  64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come  up 
to  the  1301  grains;  the  heaviest  known  is  one  of 
Pompey,  which  weighs  128  2  grains.  The  average 
of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by  Le- 
tronne  at  125  CG  grains,  those  of  Nero,  115  39 
grains.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de¬ 
narius  remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2  1  :  1).  Therefore,  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
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early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  average  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  121-26 
grains  :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterward  dimin 
ished,  we  may  take  the  average  at  120  grains. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  intentional  alloy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  contained 
a  small  portion  of  native  silver.  The  average  alloy 
is  jffTr- 

The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperors,  therefore, 
contained  i|i=-4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  119  6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  sovereign 
contains  113  12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  sovereign  is 
and  a  little  more  than 
value  according  to  the 
present  worth  of  gold  ;  but  its  current  value  in 
Rome  was  different  from  this,  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  worth  of  the  metal.  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii ;  therefore,  the  denarius  being 
8£</.,  it  was  worth  17s.  8 id.  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  given  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Argentum. 

The  following  cut  represents  an  aureus  of  Au¬ 
gustus  in  the  British  Museum,  which  weighs  121 
grains : 


fi|:1%=l  0564=1/.  Is.  Id. 
a  halfpenny.  This  is  its 


Alexander  Severus  coined  pieces  of  one  half  ano 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  semissis  and  tremis- 
sis,1 *  after  which  time  the  aureus  was  called  solidus 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  aurei  of  72  to  the 
pound,  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to  the 
end  of  the  Empire.8 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  When  a  general  in 
a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  it  waa 
the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  provinces,  and 
for  those  from  the  neighbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  carried  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.8  This  practice  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  ;  for 
Chares  relates,  in  his  history  of  Alexander,4  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  were  sent  to 
Alexander  which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talents.  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  was  sometimes  very  great. 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  him  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Gauls  in  Asia.®  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  for  the  cities 
of  the  provinces,  instead  of  sending  crowns  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  victory,  to  pay  money,  which  was  called 
aurum  coronarium .*  This  offering,  which  was  at 
first  voluntary,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  regulai 
tribute,  and  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  exacted 
by  the  governors  of  the  provinces  even  when  no 
victory  had  been  gained.  By  a  law  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar,7  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  coronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed  ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  exacted  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antoninus  Pius.8  It  continued  to  be  collected,  ap¬ 
parently  as  a  part  of  the  revenue,  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian  and  Theodosius.9 


1.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  39.) — 2.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  70,  s.  5.— 

Hussey  on  Ancient  Weights  and  Money. — Wurm,  De  Pond., 

&c.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  37 ;  xxxix.,  7. — Festus,  s.  v.  Trium- 

phales  Corona;.) — 4.  (ap.  Athen.  xii.,  p.  539,  A.) — 5.  (Liv, 

xxxix.,  7.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  22. — Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.— 

Monum.  Ancyr.) — 7.  (Cic.  in  Pis,  c.  37.’ — 8.  (Cspitrlin.,  Ante* 

Pius,  c.  4.) — 9.  (Cod.  x.,  tit.  74.) 
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Servius  says1 *  that  aururn  coronarium  was  a  sum 
of  money  exacted  from  conquered  nations,  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens  being  spared  ; 
but  this  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  correct. 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  imposed  by 
Constantine,  according  to  Zosimus,*  upon  all  mer¬ 
chants  and  traders,  which  was  payable  at  every 
lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every  five, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  called 
aun  et  argenti  collalio  or  prcestatio,  and  thus,  in 
Greek,  rj  avvrekua  ij  too  xpvcapyvpov.3  It  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter4  that  there  was  a  dis¬ 
tinct  officer  appointed  to  collect  this  tax  ( auri  lus- 
tralis  coactor). 

AUSPIO'IUM  originally  meant  a  sign  from  birds. 
The  word  is  derived  from  avis,  and  the  root  spec. 
As  the  Roman  religion  was  gradually  extended  by 
additions  from  Greece  and  Etruria,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  was  widened,  so  as  to  include  any  super¬ 
natural  sign.  The  chief  difference  between  auspi- 
cium  and  augurium  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
latter  term  is  never  applied  to  the  spectio  of  the 
magistrate.  (Vid.  Augur.) 

Whoever  has  thought  on  this  part  of  the  Roman 
religion  cannot  but  feel  astonished  at  its  exceeding 
simplicity.  The  rudest  observations  on  the  instinct 
of  birds,  such  as  the  country  people  make  in  all 
ages,  were  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  belief. 
The  system  outlived  the  age  for  which  it  was 
adapted  and  in  which  it  arose.  Its  duration  may 
be  attributed  to  its  convenience  as  a  political  in¬ 
strument  :  at  length,  as  learning  and  civilization  in¬ 
creased,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light. 

Yet,  simple  as  the  system  appears,  of  its  innu¬ 
merable  details  only  a  faint  outline  can  be  given.4 * 
Birds  were  divided  into  two  classes,  oscines  and 
vrcepetes ;  the  former  gave  omens  by  singing,  the 
latter  by  their  flight  and  the  motion  of  their  wings. 
Every  motion  of  every  bird  had  a  different  mean¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  different  circumstances  or 
times  of  the  year  when  it  was  observed.  Many 
signs  were  supposed  to  be  so  obvious,  that  any,  not 
blinded  by  fate,  might  understand  them ;  and  much 
was  not  reducible  to  any  rule,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  only  be  detected  by  the  discrimination  of  au¬ 
gurs.  * 

Another  division  of  birds  was  into  dextrce  and 
sinistrce,  about  the  meaning  of  which  some  difficulty 
has  arisen,  from  a  confusion  of  Greek  and  Roman 
notions  in  the  writings  of  the  classics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  generally  agreed  that  auspicious 
signs  came  from  the  east ;  but  as  the  Greek  priest 
turned  his  face  to  the  north,  the  east  was  on  his 
right  hand ;  the  Roman  augur,  with  his  face  to  the 
south,  had  the  east  on  his  left.  The  confusion  was 
farther  increased  by  the  euphemisms  common  to 
both  nations  ;  and  the  rule  itself  was  not  universal, 
at  least  with  the  Romans :  the  jay  when  it  appeared 
on  the  left,  the  crow  on  the  right,  being  thought  to 
give  sure  omens.* 

The  auspices  were  taken  before  a  marriage,7  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  an  expedition,8  before  the  passing 
of  laws  or  election  of  magistrates,  or  any  other  im¬ 
portant  occasion,  whether  public  or  private.  Can¬ 
didates  for  public  offices  used  to  sleep  without  the 
walls  on  the  night  before  the  election,  that  they 
might  take  the  auspices  before  daylight.  In  early 
times,  such  was  the  importance  attached  to  them, 
that  a  soldier  was  released  from  the  military  oath 
if  the  auspices  had  not  been  duly  performed. 

1.  (In  Virg.,  vEn.,  viii.,  721.) — 2.  (ii.,  38.) — 3.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  1. 
— Cod.  Theodos.,  13,  tit.  1.) — 4.  (p.  347,  n.  4.) — 5.  ( Vid.  Niphus, 
De  Auguriis — Bulengre,  De  Aug. — Dempster,  Antiq.  Rom.,  lib. 
lii.; — 6.  (Hor.,  Od.,  III.,  xxvii.,  11-16. — Ep.,  I.,  vii.,  52. — Virg., 
,®n.,  ii.,  693. — Eclog.,  ix.,  15. — Persius,  Sat.,v.,  114.) — 7.  (Cic., 
r>«  Div.,!.,  11.) — 8  '"iut  Marc.  Crass.) 
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The  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  received  tua 
auspices,  together  with  the  impcrium,  and  a  war 
was  therefore  said  to  be  carried  on  ductu  et  auspicio 
imperatoris,  even  if  he  were  absent  from  the  army  ; 
and  thus,  if  the  legatus  gained  a  victory  in  the 
absence  of  his  commander,  the  latter,  and  not  his 
deputy,  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices  was 
as  follows :  The  augur  went  out  before  the  dawn 
of  day,  and,  sitting  in  an  open  place,  with  his  head 
veiled,  marked  out  with  a  wand  ( lituus )  the  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  heavens.  Next  he  declared,  in  a  sol¬ 
emn  form  of  words,  the  limits  assigned,  making 
shrubs  or  trees,  called  tesqua,1  his  boundary  on  earth 
correspondent  to  that  in  the  sky.  The  templum 
augurale,  which  appears  to  have  included  both,  was 
divided  into  four  parts  :  those  to  the  east  and  west 
were  termed  sinistrce  and  dextrce ;  to  the  north  and 
south,  anticce  and  posticce.  (Vid.  Agrimensores  ) 
If  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  calmness  of  the 
heavens  (si  silentium  non  esset *),  the  auspices  could 
not  be  taken,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,3  it  was  for 
this  reason  the  augurs  carried  lanterns  open  to  the 
wind.  After  sacrificing,  the  augur  offered  a  prayer 
for  the  desired  signs  to  appear,  repeating,  after  an 
inferior  minister,  a  set  form :  unless  the  first  ap¬ 
pearances  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  ones,  they 
were  insufficient.  If,  in  returning  home,  the  augur 
came  to  a  running  stream,  he  again  repeated  a 
prayer,  and  purified  himself  in  its  waters ;  other¬ 
wise  the  auspices  were  held  to  be  null. 

Another  method  of  taking  the  auspices,  more 
usual  on  military  expeditions,  was  from  the  feeding 
of  birds  confined  in  a  cage,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  the  pullarius.  An  ancient  decree  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  augurs  allowed  the  auspices  to  be  taken 
from  any  bird.4  When  all  around  seemed  favour¬ 
able  (silentio  facto,  h.  e.  quod  omni  vitio  caret),  either 
at  dawn*  or  in  the  evening,  the  pullarius  opened 
the  cage,  and  threw  to  the  chickens  pulse,  or  a  kind 
of  soft  cake.  If  they  refused  to  come  out,*  or  to 
eat,  or  uttered  a  cry  (occinerent),  or  beat  their  wings, 
or  flew  away,  the  signs  were  considered  unfavour¬ 
able,  and  the  engagement  was  delayed.  On  the 
contrary,  if  they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell 
and  struck  the  earth  (tripudium  solistimum,''  tripu- 
dium  quasi  terripavium,  solistimum,  from  solum,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  probably  from  the  root  of  sti- 
mulo),  it  was  held  a  favourable  sign.  Two  other 
kinds  of  tripudia  are  mentioned  by  Festus,  the  tri¬ 
pudium  oscinum ,  from  the  cry  of  birds,  and  sonivium, 
from  the  sound  of  the  pulse  falling  to  the  ground.8 

The  place  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  called 
auguraculum ,  augurale,  or  auguratorium,  was  open 
to  the  heavens :  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  these 
was  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  regular  station  for  the 
observations  of  augurs.  Sometimes  the  auspices 
were  taken  in  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  pomcerium.  Ir. 
the  camp,  a  place  was  set  apart  to  the  right  of  the 
general’s  tent.9  On  other  occasions,  when  the 
auspices  were  taken  without  the  walls,  the  augui 
pitched  a  tent  after  a  solemn  form  :  if  he  repassed 
the  pomcerium  without  taking  the  auspices,  it  waa 
necessary  that  the  tent  should  be  taken  down  anc 
dedicated  anew.10 

The  lex  iElia  and  Fufia  provided  that  no  assem¬ 
blies  of  the  people  should  be  held,  nisi  prius  de  cado 
servalum  esset.11  It  appears  to  have  confirmed  to 
the  magistrates  the  power  of  obnunciatio,  or  of  inter¬ 
posing  a  veto.  ( Vid.  Augur.) 

Auspicia  were  said  to  be  clivia,  prohibitory,  impe> 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  4.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  31  ) 

— 3.  (Quasst.  Rom.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  34.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x, 

40.) — 6.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  4  ) — 7.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  34.)--8.  (Cic., 

Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vi.,  6. — Serv.  in  JEn.,  iii.,  90  :  “  Tremere  oranii 

visa  repente.”) — 0.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  13.) — 10.  (Val.  Max.,  i..  1 J 

— 11.  (Cic.,  Pro  Sextio,  c.  17. — Pro  V?f .  c.  9.) 
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rativa  jr  impetrita,  obtained  by  prayer,  opposed  to 
Matieoi,  spontaneous  ;  majora  those  of  the  higher, 
minora  of  the  inferior  magistrates ;  coacta,  when  the 
chickens  were  starved  by  the  pullarius  into  giving 
lavouiable  signs;1 *  ej  acummibus,  from  the  bright¬ 
ness  or  sharpness  ot  weapons,  an  art  which  Cice¬ 
ro*  laments  as  lost  in  nis  own  day  ;  juge  auspicium, 
from  birds  reappearing  in  pairs  ;  pedestre,  from  ani- 
ma's ;  coeleste  (dioor/pla),  from  lightning,  &c. ;  prce- 
termir.e,  before  passing  the  borders  ( diabarppia ) ; 
ptrenne,  before  crossing  a  river;  male  (eivodiov), 
an  omen  in  the  way.3 

Augurium  salutis  was  taken  once  during  the  year, 
and  only  in  time  of  peace,4  to  inquire  of  the  gods 
concerning  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

The  avis  sangualis  (a  kind  of  eagle,  probably  the 
osprey)  was  so  called  from  the  Sabine  god  Sancus, 
as  were  the  Titice  aves,  according  to  Varro,4  from 
the  sodales  Titii.  Both  were  in  high  esteem  with 
the  augurs.  The  owl,  the  swallow,  the  jay,  the 
woodpecker,  were  almost  always  inauspicious  :  the 
eagle,  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
generally  a  messenger  of  good,  as  also  the  heron. 
The  crow,  before  a  marriage,  was  considered  an 
omen  of  matrimonial  happiness. 

The  curious  in  such  matters  may  find  a  vast 
number  of  similar  particulars  in  Bulengre,6  which 
is  printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Grajvius. 

♦AUSTERA'LIS,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Apuleius, 
and  the  same  with  the  Sisymbrium.  ( Vid .  Sisym¬ 
brium.) 

*AUTACHA'TES(aura^ur»/f),  a  species  of  Agate, 
which  diffused,  when  burned,  according  to  Pliny,  a 
fragrance  resembling  that  of  myrrh.  Salmasius 
conjectures  staclachates,  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  for  au- 
tachates :  “  Stactachates  sic  dictus,  quod  stactce  odo- 
rem,  id  est  myrrhce,  haberet  ustus .”  He  has  no  MS. 
authority,  however,  in  his  favour.7 

AUTHENTIC  A.  (Vid.  Novella.) 

AUTHEPSA  (avdhjjtic),  which  literally  means 
“  self-boiling”  or  “  self-cooking,”  was  the  name  of  a 
vessel,  which  is  supposed  by  Bottiger  to  have  been 
used  for  heating  water,  or  for  keeping  it  hot.  Its 
form  is  not  known  for  certain ;  but  Bottiger8  con¬ 
jectures  that  a  vessel,  which  is  engraved  in  Cay- 
lus,  is  a  specimen  of  an  authepsa.9 

Cicero10  speaks  of  authepsae  among  other  costly 
Corinthian  and  Delian  vessels.  In  later  times  they 
were  made  of  silver.11  Voss,  in  his  commentary  on 
Catullus,1*  compares  this  vessel  with  the  Greek  crr- 
voXibr/g,  which  occurs  in  Lucian13  and  Athenseus.14 

ATTOMOA'lAS  rPA<i>H  (avropoXiag  ypatprj)  was 
the  accusation  of  persons  charged  with  having  de¬ 
serted  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy  during  war. 
There  are  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
Petitus,  however,  collects14  from  the  words  of  a 
jommentator  upon  Demosthenes  (Ulpian),  that  the 
innishment  of  this  crime  was  death.  Meier16  awards 
the  presidency  of  the  court  in  which  it  was  tried  to 
the  generals  ;  but  the  circumstance  of  persons  who 
left  the  city  in  times  of  danger,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  going  over  to  the  enemy,  being  tried  by  the 
Areiopagus  as  traitors  (npofiorai11),  will  make  us 
pause  before  we  conclude  that  persons  not  enlisted 
as  soldiers  could  be  indicted  of  this  offence  before  a 
military  tribunal 

A 1JTON  'OMI  (avrovopoi)  was  the  name  given  by 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  35.)— 2.  (De  Div.,  ii.,  30.)— 3.  (Hor., 
Odn  III.,  xxvii.,  1-7.) — 4.  (Dion,  li.,  p.  457.) — 5.  (De  Ling.  Lat., 
iv.,  15 ;  the  same  with  titus,  a  sort  of  dove.) — 6.  (De  Auguriis, 
lib.  ii.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  54. — Salmas,  in  loc.) — 8.  (Sa¬ 
bina,  vol  ii.,  p.  30.) — 9.  (Recueil  d'Antiquites,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  27.) 
-10.  (P.-o  Rose.  Amer.,  c.  46.) — 11.  (Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  19; 
•>ut  the  reading  is  doubtful.) — 12.  (p.  318.) — 13.  (Lexiph.,  8.) — 
(4.  (Casaubom  Animadv.  in  Athen.,  iii.,  20.) — i5.  (Leg.  Att., 
474.) — 10.  (Att.  Process,  36e  ) — 17.  (A2sch.  in  Ctes.,  106, 
fayl. — Lycurg.,  c  Leocrat  1 


the  Greeks  to  those  states  which  were  got  emeu  bj 
their  own  laws,  and  were  not  subject  to  any  foreign 
power.1  This  name  was  also  given  to  those  cities 
subject  to  the  Romans,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  laws,  and  elect  their  own  magis¬ 
trates  ( Omnes ,  suis  legibus  et  judiciis  usa  cvtovo- 
piav  adeptee,  rcvixerunl'1).  This  permission  was  re 
garded  as  a  great  privilege  and  mark  of  honoui  , 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  recorded  on  coins  and 
medals,  as,  for  instance,  on  those  of  Antioch,  AN- 
TiOXEQN  MHTPOIIOA.  AYTONOMOT  ;  on  those 
of  Halicarnassus,  AAIKAPNACCEflN  AYTONO- 
MI2N,  and  on  those  of  many  other  cities.3 

AYT0TEAH2  AIKH.  ( Vid.  Dike.) 

AUXILIA'RES.  (Vid.  Socii.) 

AXAMENTA.  (Vid.  Salii.) 

AXTNE  (a^ivy).  (Vid.  Securis.) 

AX'ONES  (ai-ove g)  were  wooden  tablets  cl  a 
square  or  pyramidal  form,  made  to  turn  on  an  axis, 
on  which  were  written  the  laws  of  Solon.  They 
were  at  first  preserved  in  the  Acropolis,  but  were 
afterward  placed,  through  the  advice  of  Ephialtes, 
in  the  Agora,  in  order  that  all  persons  might  be  able 
to  read  them.4  According  to  Aristotle,5  they  were 
the  same  as  the  uvpbpu g.  A  small  portion  of  them 
was  preserved  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (l.  c.)  in  the 
Prytaneum.6 

B. 

BABYLO'NICUM,  a  Babylonian  shawl.  The 
splendid  productions  of  the  Babylonian  looms,  which 
appear,  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  have 
excited  universal  admiration,7  were,  like  the  shawls 
of  modern  Persia,  adorned  both  with  gold  and  with 
variously  coloured  figures.  Hence  Publius  Syrus8 
compares  a  peacock’s  train  to  a  figured  Babyloni 
cum,  enriched  with  gold  (plumato  aureo  Babylonicc). 
Lucretius9  and  Martial10  celebrate  the  magnificence 
of  these  textures,  and  Pliny11  mentions  the  enor¬ 
mous  prices  of  some  which  were  intended  to  serve  as 
furniture  for  triclinia  (tridiniaria  Babylonica).  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  Plutarch  informs  us,  in  his  life  of  the  elder 
Cato,  that  when  one  of  these  precious  shawls  (eni- 
bXr/pa  tuv  noiulXuv  ba&uXuvinav)  was  bequeathed 
to  him,  he  immediately  gave  it  away.  ( Vid.  Pal¬ 
lium,  Peristroma,  Stragulum.) 

BACCA.  (Vid.  Inauris,  Monile.) 

*BACCAR  or  BACC'ARIS  (/Juitr,-  dig),  a  plant 
“  Even  in  ancient  times,”  remarks  Aadms,  “  it  was 
a  matter  of  dispute  what  this  was.  Galen  says 
that  the  term  had  been  applied  both  to  an  herb  and 
a  Lydian  ointment.  Of  modern  authorities,  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  Clary,  some  Fox-glove,  and 
some  Avens,  or  Bennet;  but  all  these  opinions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  its  characters  as  given  by 
Dioscorides.1*  Dr.  Martyn  remarks  that  many  hold 
it  to  be  spikenard,  but  he  is  rather  inclined  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  the  Conyza  of  the  ancients.13  Matthio- 
lus,  in  like  manner,  and  Bauhin,  point  to  the  Cony¬ 
za  squarrosa,  L. ;  which  I  think  the  most  probable 
conjecture  that  has  been  formed  respecting  it, 
though  it  does  not  satisfy  Sprengel.  Dierbach, 
however,  contends  for  its  being  the  Gnaphxlium 
sanguineum,  or  Bloody  Cudweed.  Sprengel  makes 
the  ‘  Baccad  of  Virgil14  to  have  been  the  Valeriana 
Celtica,  Celtic  Valerian.”15  A  species  of  aromatic 
oil  or  unguent  was  made  out  of  the  root  of  the 
Baccar,  called  fdanxapivov  fivpov. 

1.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  18,  27. — Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.,  1,  fy  31.)  —2.  (Cic., 

ad  Att.,  vi.,  2.)— 3.  (Spanh.,  De  Priest,  et  Usu  Nu-nism.,  p. 

789,  Amst.,  1671.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  35.— Schol.  in  Aristoph,  At, 

1360  ;  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  Petit.,  Leg  Att.,  p.  178, 

and  Wachsmuth,  i.,  1,  p.  266.) — 5.  (ap.  Plut.,  .'ol.,  25.) — 6. 

(Compare  Paus.,  i.,  18,  I)  3.)— 7.  (Josh.,  vii.,  21 ,  —8.  (ap.  Pe- 

tron.,  c.  55.)— 9.  (iv.,  1023.)— 10.  (viii.,  28.)— 11.  (viii.,  74.)- 

12.  (iii.,  44.)— 13.  (inVirg.  Eclog.,  iv.,  19.)— 14.  (Virg.,  1.  c.)— 

15.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  Billerbeek,  Flora  Classics,  p.  215j 


BAKTERIA. 


b  ALLOT  L. 


BACCHANA'LIA.  (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

BAC'ULUS,  dim.  BACILLUS,  BACILLUM  (/3a*- 
i pov,  onf/nTpov),  a  staff,  a  walking-stick. 

The  aid  afforded  by  the  j3uuTpov  to  the  steps  of 
the  aged  is  recognised  in  the  celebrated  enigma  of 
the  Sphinx,  which  was  solved  by  CEdipus.1 *  In  his 
old  age,  CEdipus  himself  is  represented  asking  his 
daughter  for  the  same  support :  B durpa  npoaipep’,  u 
renvov .*  When,  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  certain 
of  the  gods  (viz.,  Minerva3  and  Vertumnus4)  as¬ 
sume  the  garb  of  old  women,  they  take  the  baculus 
to  lean  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  an  old  man  in 
Juvenal,6  describing  himself  as  still  hale  and  vig¬ 
orous,  says  that  he  walked  without  a  stick  ( nuLLo 
dextram  subeunte  bacillo). 

If  the  loss  of  sight  was  added  to  infirmity,  the 
staff  was  requisite  for  direction  as  well  as  for  sup¬ 
port.  To  the  blind  seer  Tiresias  one  was  given, 
which  served  him  instead  of  eyes  (, ueya  pasrpov,* 
oKT/nTpov1).  Homer  represents  him  as  carrying  it 
even  in  Erebus.8 

A  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  is  figuratively 
called  the  staff  of  her  aged  parents.  Thus  Hecuba 
describes  Polyxena  (/3a/crpov9),  and  the  same  beau¬ 
tiful  metaphor  is  applied  to  Antigone  and  Ismene, 
the  daughters  of  CEdipus  ( aaf/irTpu 10). 

The  staff  and  wallet  were  frequently  borne  by 
philosophers,  and  wrere  more  especially  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Cynics.  (Vid.  Pera.) 

The  shepherds  also  used  a  straight  staff  as  well 
as  a  crook.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
gem  in  the  Florentine  cabinet,  shows  the  attire  of  a 
Roman  shepherd  in  the  character  of  Faustulus,  who 
is  contemplating  the  she-wolf  with  Romulus  and 
Remus.  It  illustrates  what  Ovid11  says  of  himself 
in  his  exile : 


*  }>c  velim  baculo  pascere  nixus  oves.” 


Among  the  gods,  ^Esculapius,18  Janus,13  and  oc¬ 
casionally  Somnus,14  were  represented  as  old  men 
leaning  on  a  staff. 

It  appears  that  the  kings  of  Sparta  carried  a  trun¬ 
cheon  (fdaKTrjp'ia)  as  the  ensign  of  their  authority.15 
On  the  occasion  of  one  of  them  lifting  it  up  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  Themistocles  returned  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  answer,  “  Strike,  but  hear.”  In  reference 
to  this  custom,  the  truncheon  ( baculus )  was  carried 
in  the  hand  by  actors  on  the  Roman  stage.16  The 
dicasts  at  Athens  received,  at  the  time  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  a  flaKTTjpia  and  avpboXov  as  a  mark  of 
their  authority.17 

Crooked  sticks  were  carried  by  men  of  fashion  at 
Athens  ( jdaurripiaL  ruv  okoTuuv  in  Aa.Kedaip.ovog19). 

As  baculus  was  a  general  term,  its  application  in 
various  specific  senses  is  farther  explained  under 
Lituus,  Pedum,  Sceptrum,  Yirga. 

BAKTE'RIA  ( fiaKrypia ).  (Vid.  Baculus.) 

1.  (Apollodor.,  iii.,  5. — Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Phoen.,  50.) — 2.  (Eu- 

iip.,  Phan.,  1742. — Compare  1560.) — 3.  (vi.,  27.) — 4.  (xiv., 

955  — 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  27.) — 6.  (Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  127.) — 7. 

(Afddodor.,  iii.,  6.)— 8.  (Od.,  xi.,  91.) — 9.  (Eurip.,  Ilec.,  278.) — 

iO.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  844,  1105.) — 11.  (De  Ponto,  i.,  8.) — 12. 

(Ovid,  Met.,  xv.,  655.) — 13.  (Fast.,  i.,  177.) — 14.  (Bas-relief  in 

Villa  Albani.) — 15  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  84. — Duker  in  loc.)  — 16. 

(Suet.,  Ner.,  24.) — 17.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  298. — Taylor  in 

loc.) — 18.  (Theo  >1  rsst.,  Char.,  5.) 
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BJ2BIA  ^EMIL'IA  LEX.  (Vid.  Ambitus., 

*BALyE'NA  (ijuiXaiva),  the  Whale.  After  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  they  may  have  acquired  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Balcena  mysticetus,  or  Great  Greenland 
Whale,  and  that  it  may  be  the  Balcena  ot  Britain  to 
which  Juvenal1  alludes  The  ancients  Acre  also 
acquainted  with  the  Balcena  Physalus,  the  Gihb.ir  oi 
fin-fish.  (  Vid.  Physalus.)  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  tyakaiva  of  Aristotle  and  lEliao, 
as  well  as  of  Xenocrates  and  Galen,  was  the  Phy- 
seter  microps,  L.,  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  whale.1 

♦BAL'ANUS  (jdalavog).  I.  A  crustaceous  fish 
described  by  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates,  and  which, 
according  to  Coray,  is  the  Lepas  Balanus,  L.,  called 
in  English  the  Barnacle.3 

II.  (Bd/.avog  pvpeipiKf/),  the  Nut-Ben,  from  which 
a  perfume  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.4  Dioscor- 
ides  says,  “  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  resembling  the 
Myrica,  like  what  is  called  the  Pontic  bean,  the  in¬ 
ner  part  of  which,  when  pressed,  like  bitter  almonds, 
emits  a  liquid  that  is  used  for  preparing  many  oint¬ 
ments.”  Moses Charras  says  of  it,  “The  Nut-Ben, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Balanus  Myrepsica,  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  Gians  Ungucntaria,  affords  its  oil  by  pressing 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  fruits.”  The  tree 
which  furnishes  the  Nut-Ben  has  got  the  name  of 
Hypcranthera  moringa,  Vahl.,  in  English,  the  Smooth 
Bonduc-tree.  “  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Nut-Ben  is  called  also  Myrobalanum  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  a  term  which  it  is  important  that  the 
reader  should  not  confound  with  the  Myrobalans  of 
the  Arabians  and  of  the  moderns.  These  are  all 
stone-fruits  got  from  the  East.  The  only  Greek 
authors  who  make  mention  of  the  latter  are  Actua- 
rius,  Zosimus  Panopolita,  and  Myrepsus.”4 

BAL'ATRO,  a  professional  jester,  buffoon  ,  oi  pai- 
asite.*  In  Horace,7  Balatro  is  used  as  a  proper 
name — Servilius  Balatro.  An  old  scholiast,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  word,  derives  the  common  word 
from  the  proper  names  ;  buffoons  being  called  oala- 
trones,  because  Servilius  Balatro  was  a  buffoon : 
but  this  is  opposed  to  the  natural  inference  from  the 
former  passage,  and  was  said  to  get  rid  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  blatea,  and 
supposes  buffoons  to  have  been  called  balatrones, 
because  they  were  dirty  fellows,  and  were  covered 
with  spots  of  mud  (blatece),  with  which  they  got 
spattered  in  walking  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  sound 
etymology  and  common  sense.  Another  writer  has 
derived  it  from  barathrum,  and  supposes  buffoons 
to  have  been  called  balatrones,  because  they,  so  to 
speak,  carried  their  jesting  to  market,  even  into  the 
very  depth  (barathrum)  of  the  shambles  (barathrum 
macelli9).  According  to  some  readings,  Lucretius* 
has  barathro  in  a  similar  sense  to  balatro.  Perhaps 
balatro  may  be  connected  with  bala-re  (to  bleat  like 
a  sheep,  and  hence)  to  speak  sillily.  It  is  probably 
connected  with  Hatero,  a  busy-body.10  Balatrones 
were  paid  for  their  jests,  and  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  amusement  they  afforded  the  company. 

*BAL'ERUS  ((idlepog),  a  fish  of  the  Carp  species. 
Artedi  supposes  it  a  species  of  Cyprinus,  called  in 
French  Bordehere,  and  in  German  Blick.11 

BALIS'TA,  BALLIS'TA.  (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

♦BALLO'TE  (jda?JkoTri),  a  plant.  Pliny1*  calls  it 
“ porrum  nigrum ,”  confounding,  apparently,  rrpuoov 
with  n puaiov.  In  another  place13  he  describes  it  a» 


1.  (Sat.,  x.,  14.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5;  viii.,  2. — -Eliau, 
N.  A.,  ii.,  52;  v.,  48;  ix.,  50.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Hor.,  Od.,  iii.,  29,  4.) — 5.  (Dios- 
cor.,  iv.,  157. — Paul.  -Egin.,  vii. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  21. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  2.) — 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  21.) 
—8.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xv.,  31.) — 9.  (iii.,  966.) — 10.  (Aul.  Cell.,  i., 
15.)  —  11.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  20.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s  r.'-« 
12.  (H.  N.,  xxvii.,  30.) — 13  (H.  N.,  xx.,  89.) 


BALTEUS. 


BALTEUS. 


i  species  of  Horehound,  under  the  name  of  “  Marru¬ 
bium  nigrum ,”  which,  as  Hardouin  remarks,  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  Ballote.1  Bauhin  accordingly  marks  his 
sixth  species  of  Marrubium,  namely,  his  Marrubium 
nigrum  fatidum,  as  the  Ballote  Dioscor.  Sprengel 
refers  it  to  the  Ballote  nigra,  L.,  to  which  Miller 
gives  the  English  name  of  “  stinking  Black  Hore¬ 
hound,’'  Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  a  species  of 
Dead  Nettle,  namely,  the  Lamium  Striatum .* 

BAL'NETJM.  ( Vid .  Bath.) 

♦BAI/SAMUM  (fiuXcapov ),  the  Balsam-tree,  and 
also  the  Balsam  itself  exuded  from  it.  The  latter, 
however,  is  more  correctly  called  Opobalsamum. 
“  Writers  describe  Opobalsamum,”  says  Moses 
Oharras,  “  as  a  thick,  transparent  juice  or  liquor,  in 
smell  resembling  turpentine,  but  much  more  pleas¬ 
ing.  It  ought  to  distil,  after  incision  made  in  the 
dog-days,  from  the  branches  of  a  shrub  called  Bal- 
samum."  Sprengel  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Balsamum.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Opobalsamum  is  the  product  of  two  different 
species  of  shrub,  namely,  the  Amyrus  Gileadensis 
and  the  A.  Opobalsamum ,  which,  however,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  species  by  Belon.  The  most 
celebrated  balsam  among  the  Romans  was  the  one 
to  which  we  are  nouT  referring,  and  which  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  names  of  Balsam  of  Judaea, 
Mecca,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  “There  are  different 
kinds  of  this  that  now  form  objects  of  commerce; 
but  the  one  which  the  Romans  prized  most,  namely, 
that  obtained  from  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum,  rarely 
reaches  Europe,  being  nearly  all  consumed  in  the 
East.  What  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  Balsam,  obtained  by  decoction.  The  Arabs  at 
the  present  day  call  the  Amyrus  Opobalsamum  by  the 
name  of  bacham,  which  we  may  recognise  as  the  A. 
Gileadensis  in  the  description  given  of  their  balsan 
or  balasdn  by  Avicenna  and  Abdoul-Latif.”* 

BAL'TEUS  (reXa/xuv),  a  belt,  a  shoulder-belt,  a 
baldric. 

This  part  of  the  ancient  armour  wTas  used  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  sword  ;  and,  as  the  sword  commonly  hung 
beside  the  left  hip,  its  belt  was  supported  by  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passed  obliquely  over  the  breast, 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  cameo  here  introduced 
from  the  Florentine  Museum.  This  figure,  execu¬ 
ted  by  Quintus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  is  supposed 
to  represent  Achilles,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  94,  which  shows 
the  sword-belt  descending  obliquely  over  the  back. 


fhe  figure  of  the  Roman  in  page  95,  on  the  other 
band,  si  ows  a  belt  passing  over  the  left  shoulder, 
as  wnen  it  was  used  to  support  a  dagger  or  other 
weapon  hanging  on  the  right  side. 


1.  (In  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  89.)- -2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  108. — Adams, 
Apo»nd.,  s.v.)  -3.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  18. — Theophrast..  ix.,  1 ;  ix.,6.) 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  also  used  a  belt 
to  support  the  shield,  wmch,  as  well  as  the  s«ord, 
was  worn  by  them  on  the  left  side ;  and  this  second 
belt  lay  over  the  other,  and  was  larger  and  broadei 
than  it  (reAapuv  damdog  ;*  rr’kartoQ  relafiuvoq  ;*  d<r 
rrif  avv  re?Mpuvi  ;3  Vid.  JEgis,  p.  26).  The  two 
belts  upon  the  breast  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tela¬ 
mon,  who  carried  a  remarkably  heavy  shield,  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.4  But,  although  he  was 
saved  by  this  double  covering  from  being  wounded 
by  Hector’s  spear,  yet  the  language  of  Homer* 
clearly  implies  that  the  practice  alluded  to  was  on 
the  field  of  battle  productive  of  great  heat  and  an¬ 
noyance  ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  led  to  the 
disuse  of  the  oppressive  shield-belt,  and  to  the 
invention  of  the  Carian  bxavov  by  which  it  was  su¬ 
perseded.  (Vid.  Clipeus.)  The  ancient  practice 
must  also  have  occasioned  some  inconvenience  in 
putting  on  the  armour.  The  circumstance  to  which 
some  of  the  Alexandrine  critics  objected,  that  Homer 
makes  his  heroes  assume  the  shield  before  the  hel¬ 
met,  may  be  explained  from  the  impossibility  of 
throwing  the  shield-belt  over  the  lofty  crest  of  the 
helmet,  supposing  the  helmet  to  have  been  put  on 
first ;  and  yet  a  warrior,  already  encumbered  with 
his  large  and  ponderous  shield,  might  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  helmet.  The  very 
early  disuse  of  the  shield-belt  accounts  for  the  fact, 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  iEgis,  wrhich  was 
retained  on  account  of  its  mythological  impor¬ 
tance,  this  part  of  the  ancient  armour  is  never  ex¬ 
hibited  in  paintings  or  sculptures.  Even  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules6  supposes  it  to  be 
omitted. 

A  third  use  of  the  balteus  was  to  suspend  the 
quiver,  and  sometimes,  together  with  it,  the  bow. 
Hence  Nemesianus,  describing  the  dress  of  Diana, 
when  she  attires  herself  for  the  chase,  says, 

“ Corrugesque  sinus  gemmatus  balteus  artet 

And  a  similar  expression  ( balteus  et  revocet  volucres 
in  pectore  sinus)  is  used  by  Livius  Andronicus  ;• 
because  the  belt,  besides  fulfilling  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  of  supporting  the  quiver, 
also  confined  the  garments,  and  prevented  them 
from  being  blown  about  by  the  wind.  This  belt 
passed  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  others. 

According  to  Theocritus,  Amphitryon  used  a 
sword-belt  made  of  cloth,  linen  being  probably  in¬ 
tended  (veokIuotu  reXapuvog9).  More  commonly 
the  belt,  whether  employed  to  support  the  sword, 
the  shield,  or  the  quivsr,  was  made  of  leather  (reX- 
ayuoi  onvTivoioi10).  It  was  ornamented  (Qaeivog,11 
Insignis  balteus  auro 13).  That  which  Agamemnon 
wore  with  his  shield  was  plated  with  silver,  and  on 
it  was  also  displayed  a  serpent  (tipasuv13)  wrought  in 
blue  steel.  The  three  heads  of  the  serpent  (ne<pahai 
rpelq  dpipiarpe^beg)  were  turned  back,  so  as  to  form 
hooks  for  fastening  the  two  ends  of  the  belt  togeth¬ 
er.  When,  in  the  shades  below,  Ulysses  meets 
Hercules  armed  with  his  bow  and  arrows  (vid.  Ar¬ 
cus),  he  wears  on  his  breast  a  golden  belt  for  sus¬ 
pending  his  quiver  (aopryp  xpbaeo^  relapuv1*),  on 
which  are  embossed  both  the  animals  of  the  chase 
and  exhibitions  of  the  slaughter  of  men.  In  a  pas¬ 
sage  already  quoted,  Diana’s  belt  is  described  as 
enriched  with  jewels.  In  like  manner,  .Eneas  gives 
as  a  prize  in  the  games  at  his  father’s  tomb  a  quiver 
full  of  arrows,  with  the  belt  belonging  to  it,  which 
was  covered  with  gold,  and  had  a  buckle,  or  rath- 


1.  (II.,  ii.,  388;  iii.,  334. — Schol.  ad  loc.) — 2.  (II.,  v.  796- 
798.)— 3.  (II.,  xvi.,  803  )— 4.  (xiv.,  404^06.)— 5.  (U.  cc.)— €.  (1. 

122-139.) — 7.  (Cyneg.,  91.) — 8.  (ap.  Terent.  Maur.) — 9.  (Idyll, 
xxiv.,  44.) — 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.) — 11.  (II.,  xii.,  401.)— 12  'Val 
Flac.,  v.,  139.)— 13.  (II  ,  xi  ,  39  )- 14.  (Od.,  xi ,  609.) 
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BANISHMENT 


ei,  perhaps,  a  button  ( fibula ),  enriched  with  a  gen..1 
We  may  presume  that,  in  the  sword-belt  described 
by  Valerius  Flaccus,8 * 

“  Qua  carulus  ambit 

Dalteus ,  et  qemini  committunt  ora  dracones ,” 

the  faster,  ag  was  made  by  the  tasteful  joining  of 
the  two  dragons’  heads.  The  annexed  woodcut 
shows  a  bronze  clasp,  with  three  dragons’  heads, 
which  is  in  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefordshire,  and  which  seems 
-o  have  belonged  to  a  Roman  balteus. 


ebrated  sculptor  had  produced  a  representation  of 
the  Danaids  murdering  their  husbands  on  the  bridal 
night,  gives  occasion  to  the  concluding  incident  of 
the  TSneid. 

That  taste  for  richly-decorated  sword-belts,  the 
prevalence  of  w'hich,  in  the  A  ugustan  age,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  mention  of  them  in  the  Tlneid, 
did  not  decline  under  the  succeeding  emperors.  It 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the  self-de¬ 
nial  and  moderation  of  Hadrian,  that  he  had  no 
gold  on  his  belt.3  But  Pliny4  records  the  common 
practice,  in  his  time,  of  covering  this  part  of  the 
soldier’s  dress  with  lamina  of  the  precious  metals ; 
and  of  the  great  intrinsic  value  and  elaborate  orna¬ 
ment  of  those  which  were  worn  by  persons  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  court,  we  may  form  some  judgment  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  baltearius,  or  master  of 
the  belts,  was  a  distinct  officer  in  the  imperial 
household.  Spon,  who  has  published  an  inscription 
from  the  family  tomb  of  one  of  these  officers,3  re¬ 
marks,  that  their  business  must  have  been  to  pro¬ 
vide,  prepare,  and  preserve  all  the  belts  in  the  ar¬ 
mamentarium.  This  office  will  appear  still  more 
considerable  from  the  fact  that  belts  ( balteoli )  were 
occasionally  given  as  military  rewards,  together 
with  torques  and  armilla.6 

In  a  general  sense,  “balteus”  was  applied  not 
only  to  the  simple  belt,  or  the  more  splendid  baldric 
which  passed  over  the  shoulder,  but  also  to  the 
girdle  ( cingulum )  which  encompassed  the  waist 
( Coxa  munimen  utraque’’).  Hence  the  girdle  of 
Orion,  called  (uvij  by  Aratus,  is  rather  incorrectly 
denominated  balteus  in  the  translations  of  that  au¬ 
thor  by  Germanicus  and  Avienus.  The  oblique  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  balteus,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
term,  is  alluded  to  by  Quinctilian  in  his  advice  re¬ 
specting  the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  :  oblique  du- 
titur ,  vclut  balteus .* 

Vitruvius  applies  the  term  “  baltei”  to  the  bands 
■urrounding  the  volute  on  each  side  of  an  Ionic 
capital.*  Other  writers  apply  it  to  the  large  steps, 
piesenting  the  appearance  of  parallel  walls,  by  which 
an  amphitheatre  was  divided  into  stories  for  the 
accommodation  of  different  classes  of  spectators.10 

1.  (A5n.,  v.,  311-313.) — 2.  (iii.,  190.) — 3.  (Sjiartian.,  Hadr.,  10.) 

— 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  54.)— 5.  (Miscellan.  Erml.  Ant.,  p.  253.)— 

6.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Maximin.,  2.) — 7.  (Sil.  Ital.,  x.,  181. — Lucan, 

ii.,  361.— Lydus,  De  Mag.  Rom.,  ii.,  13. — Corippus,  i.,  115.)— 8. 

(Institut.  Or.,  xi.,  3..) — 9.  (De  Arch.,  iii.,  5,  ed.  Schneider. — 

Genelli,  Briefe  iiber  Vitmv.,  ii.,  p.  35.) — 10.  (Caipum.,  Eclog., 
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Vitruvius  calls  these  divisions  pracinc ti ones.1  ( Via 
Amphitheatrum.)  In  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona, 
the  baltei  are  found  by  measurement  to  be  2j  feel 
high,  the  steps  which  they  enclose  being  one  foot 
two  inches  high. 

*BAMBAK'ION  ( fiafibumov ),  a  term  whien  occurs 
only  in  the  works  of  Myrepsus,  the  last  of  the  Greek 
physicians.  It  appears  to  be  the  seed  of  she  Got * 
sypium,  or  Cotton-plant. 

BANISHMENT  (GREEK),  birf.  Banishment 
among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if  ever,  appears  as 
a  punishment  appointed  by  law  for  particular  offen¬ 
ces.  We  might,  indeed,  expect  this  ;  for  the  divis¬ 
ion  of  Greece  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
•would  neither  admit  of  the  establishment  of  penal 
colonies,  as  among  us,  nor  of  the  various  kinds  of 
exile  which  we  read  of  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
The  general  term  <pvyrj  (flight)  was.  for  the  most 
part,  applied  in  the  case  of  those  who,  in  order  to 
avoid  some  punishment  or  danger,  removed  from 
their  own  country  to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  records  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  chiefly  where 
homicide  had  been  committed,  whether  with  or 
without  malice  aforethought.  Thus8  Patroclus  ap¬ 
pears  as  a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  man¬ 
slaughter  (< ivdpoKracrtr] )  committed  by  him  when  a 
boy,  and  in  anger.  In  the  same  manner,3  Theo- 
clymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive  and  wanderer 
over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign  lands  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  vengeance  from  the  numerous  kins¬ 
men  of  the  man  whom  he  had  slain.  The  duty  of 
taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind  consid  ¬ 
ered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was  some¬ 
times  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to  remain 
in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  noivv,  the  price  of 
blood,  or  wehrgeld  of  the  Germans,4  which  was 
made  to  the  relatives  or  nearest  connexions  of  the 
slain.3  We  even  read  of  princes  in  the  heroic  ages 
being  compelled  to  leave  their  country  after  the 
commission  of  homicide  on  any  of  their  subjects  ;* 
and  even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour 
the  slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  im¬ 
posed  on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence,7  until 
he  had  obtained  expiation  at  the  hands  of  another 
who  seems  to  have  been  called  the  dyvmj f,  or  puri 
tier.  For  an  illustration  of  this,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  story  of  Adrastus  and  Croesus.8 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  <pvyr/,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strict¬ 
ly  defined  its  limits,  its  legal  consequences,  and  du¬ 
ration.  Thus  an  action  for  wilful  murder  was 
brought  before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaugh¬ 
ter  before  the  court  of  the  Ephetae.  The  accused 
might,  in  either  case,  withdraw  himself  ( <j>vyelv )  be¬ 
fore  sentence  was  passed ;  but  when  a  criminal 
evaded  the  punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder 
would  have  exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  land,  he  was  then  banished  forever  (<fxvyei 
aei<pvy'iav),  and  not  allowed  to  return  home  even 
when  other  exiles  were  restored  upon  a  general 
amnesty,  since,  on  such  occasions,  a  special  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  against  criminals  banished  by  the 
Areiopagus  (ol  ef  ’A pelov  ndyov  <pevyovrec).  A  con¬ 
victed  murderer,  if  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  might  be  seized  and  put  to  death,*  and  who¬ 
ever  harboured  or  entertained  {vnede^aro)  any  one 
who  had  fled  from  his  country  (ruv  tpevyovrov  nva' 
to  avoid  a  capital  punishment,  was  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  as  the  fugitive  himself.10 
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Demosthenes1  says  that  the  word  Qevyeiv  was 
properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those  who  commit¬ 
ted  murder  with  malice  aforethought,  whereas  the 
term  pedlaracrdiu  was  used  where  the  act  was  not 
intentional.  The  property,  also,  was  confiscated 
in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned,  it 
was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (etjrj', ids) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him  (tug  dv 
cu8e<jr)Ta't  riva  tuv  kv  yevei  tov  ttstt ovOdrog).  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  kmrtpn,  that  is, 
not  confiscated ;  but  if  lie  remained  at  home,  or 
returned  before  the  requirements  of  the  law  were 
satisfied,  he  was  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  by  force.2  It  sometimes  happened 
that  a  fugitive  for  manslaughter  was  charged  with 
murder ;  in  that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  be¬ 
fore  a  court  w'hich  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Pei- 
iajus.* 

We  are  not  informed  what  were  the  consequen¬ 
ces  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  refused  to  make 
a  reconciliation  ;  supposing  that  there  was  no  com¬ 
pulsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  exile 
was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time.  In  cases 
of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this  seems  to 
have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece  as  well  as 
at  Athens.* 4 * *  Plato,*  who  is  believed  to  have  copied 
many  of  hia  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens, 
fixes  the  period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at 
one  year,  and  the  word  dnevLavriapoc ,  explained  to 
mean  a  year’s  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide 
(roi'f  0di<oi>  dpuvam),  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom 
was  pretty  general.  We  have,  indeed,  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  Xenophon*  to  prove  that  at  Sparta  banishment 
was  the  consequence  of  involuntary  homicide,  though 
he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder  pun¬ 
ished  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but  also  a 
Tpavpa  sk  irpovolag,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  kill, 
though  death  might  not  ensue.7  The  same  punish¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  or.  persons  who  rooted  up  the 
sacred  olives  at  Athens,8  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  was  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter  du 
ling  political  contentions.9 

Under  <j>vyri,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term,  is 
comprehended  ostracism  :  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  correctly  stated  by  Suidas,  and  the  scho¬ 
liast  on  Aristophanes,10  if  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  former  ueicpvyia,  or  banishment  for  life.  “  4>wy?; 
(say  they)  differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  are  banished  lose  their  property  by  confisca¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  ostracized  do  not ;  the  former, 
also,  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return 
assigned,  but  the  latter  have.”  This  ostracism  is 
supposed  by  some11  to  have  been  instituted  by  Cleis- 
thenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistfatidte  ;  its 
nature  and  object  are  thus  explained  by  Aristotle  :12 
“  Democratical  states  (he  observes)  used  to  ostra¬ 
cize,  and  remove  from  the  city  for  a  definite  time, 
those  who  appeared  to  be  pre-eminent  above  their 
fellow-citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  influ¬ 
ence.”  It  is  well  known,  and  implied  in  the  quota- 
don  just  given,  that  ostracism  was  not  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  any  crime,  but  rather  a  precautionary  re¬ 
moval  of  those  wrho  possessed  sufficient  power  in 
the  state  to  excite  either  envy  or  fear.  Thus  Plu¬ 
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tarch1  says  it  was  a  good-natured  way  of  allaying 
envy  (Qdovov  napa/ivdia  <j>i?.uv6pu7rog)  by  the  humili¬ 
ation  of  superior  dignity  and  power.  The  manner 
of  effecting  it  was  as  follows  :  A  space  in  the  byopd 
was  enclosed  by  barriers,  with  ten  entrances  for 
the  ten  tribes.  By  these  the  tribesmen  entered, 
each  with  his  boTpanov,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  he 
wished  to  be  ostracized.  The  nine  archons  and  the 
senate,  i.  e.,  the  presidents  of  that  body,  superin¬ 
tended  the  proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  against  him,  supposing 
that  this  number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  ( peTacrrfjvat :)  from  the  city  within  ten 
days ;  if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to 
6000,  nothing  was  done.2  Plutarch*  differs  from 
other  authorities  in  stating  that,  for  an  expulsion 
mis  sort,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  votes 
given  against  any  individual  should  amount  to  6000 
but  only  that  the  sum  total  should  not  be  less  than 
that  number.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the  party 
thus  expelled  (6  inK7ipvx0elg)  was  not  deprived  of  his 
property.  The  ostracism  wras  also  called  the  nepa- 
piKT/  puori or  earthenware  scourge,  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  boTpanov  on  which  the  names  were 
written. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  found  their  services  indispensable.  Among 
these  were  Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Cimon,  and 
Alcibiades ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides4  states 
that  his  residence  during  ostracism  was  at  Argos, 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  that  city,  but  visit¬ 
ed  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  last  person 
against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens  was  Hyperbo¬ 
lus,  a  demagogue  of  low  birth  and  character ;  but 
the  Athenians  thought  their  own  dignity  compro¬ 
mised,  and  ostracism  degraded  by  such  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  it,  and  accordingly  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice.* 

Ostracism  prevailed  in  other  democratical  states 
as  well  as  Athens  ;  namely,  Argos,  Miletus,  and  Me- 
gara :  it  was  by  some,  indeed,  considered  to  be  a 
necessary,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  useful  precaution  for 
ensuring  equality  among  the  citizens  of  a  state.  But 
it  soon  became  mischievous ;  for,  as  Aristotle*  re¬ 
marks,  “Men  did  not  look  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  but  used  ostracisms  for  party  purposes” 
( oTaoiaoTiKug ). 

From  the  ostracism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
petalism  (neTaXiopog)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  n irala,  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  w’hich 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  from  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  for  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  “  humbling”  deterred  the  best  qualified 
among  the  citizens  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  government 
which  followed  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law,  B.O 
452. 7 

In  connexion  with  petalism,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  any  one  were  falsely  registered  in  a  demus 
or  ward  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called  Ufiv?- 
XoQopia,  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves.* 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember  that, 
besides  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracized,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaders  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obli- 
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ged  to  remove  from  their  native  city  when  the  op¬ 
posite  faction  became  predominant.  They  are  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  oi  <j>ev yovreq  or  oi  kun eoivreq,  and  as  oi 
Kare?,06vTEc  after  their  return  (jj  nadodoq),  the  word 
Kardyeiv  being  applied  to  those  who  were  instru 
mental  in  effecting  it.1 * * 

BANISHMENT  (ROMAN).  In  the  later  impe¬ 
rial  period,  exsilium  was  a  general  term  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  punishment,  of  which  there  were  several 
species.  Paulus,*  when  speaking  of  those  judicia 
publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them  by  the 
consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or  exsih 
um  ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aqua  et  ignis 
interdictio,  by  which  the  caput  or  citizenship  of  the 
criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of  exsilium, 
he  says,  were  properly  called  relegatio,  and  the  ieie 
gatus  retained  his  citizenship.  The  distinction  ue- 
tween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed  under  the 
Republic.’  Ovid  also4 *  describes  himself,  not  as  ex- 
sul,  which  he  considers  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
relegatus.  Speaking  of  the  emperor,  he  says, 

“  Nec  vitam,  nec  opes,  nec  jus  mihi  civis  ademit 
and  a  little  farther  on, 

“  Nil  nisi  me  patriis  jussit  abire  focis 

Marcianus6  makes  three  divisions  of  exsilium  :  it 
was  either  an  interdiction  from  certain  places  na¬ 
med,  and  was  then  called  lata  fug  a  (a  term  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  libera  fuga  or  liberum  exsilium  of  some 
writers) ;  or  it  was  an  interdiction  of  all  places  ex¬ 
cept  some  place  named  ;  or  it  was  the  constraint  of 
an  island  (as  opposed  to  lata  fuga).  Noodt7  cor¬ 
rects  the  extract  from  Marcian  thus  :  “  Exsilium 
duplex  est :  aut  certorum  locorum  interdictio,  ut 
lata  fuga ;  aut  omnium  locorum  prater  certum  lo¬ 
cum,  ut  insulae  vinculum,”  &c.  The  passage  is 
evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions  of  the  Digest, 
and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  supported  by  good 
reasons.  It  seems  that  Marcian  is  here  speaking 
of  the  two  kinds  of  relegatio ,*  and  he  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  the  civitas  ;  for,  if  his  definition  includes 
ad  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it  is  manifestly  incomplete; 
and  if  it  includes  only  relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from 
the  terms  of  it,  the  definition  is  wrrong,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  two  kinds  of  relegatio.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is,  that  the  text  of  Marcian  is  either  corrupt, 
oi  has  been  altered  by  the  compiler  of  the  Digest. 

Of  relegatio  there  were  two  kinds :  a  person  might 
be  forbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province,  or  in 
Rome,  and  either  for  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  time ; 
or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the  relegatus  for 
his  residence.  Relegatio  was  not  followed  by  loss 
of  citizenship  or  property,  except  so  far  as  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  relegatio  might  extend  to  part  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  property.  The  relegatus  retained  his  citizen¬ 
ship,  the  ownership  of  his  property,  and  the  patria 
potestas ,  whether  the  relegatio  was  for  a  definite  or 
an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in  fact,  merely 
confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded  him  from, 
particular  places,  which  is  according  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  .iElius  Gallus,9  who  says  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  imposed  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or 
the  edictum  of  a  magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid 
express  the  legal  effect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  lit¬ 
erally  and  technically  correct.10  The  term  relegatio 


1  (Meursius,  Att.  Lect.,  v.,  18.— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alterth., 

I.,  <t  65  ;  ii.,  fy  95  and  98. — Meier  and  Schdmann,  Att.  Process,  p. 
741.—  Schomann,  De  Comit.  Athen.,  p.  264,  transl. — Tinueus, 

Lex  Plat  on. — Bdckh,  ii.,  129,  transl.)— 2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1.  s.  2.) 

—3.  (Liv.,  in.,  10 ;  iv.,  4.— Cic.,  pro  P.  Sext.,  12.)— 4.  (Trist., 

r  ,  11.)— 5.  (Compare  Trist.,  ii.,  127.)— 6.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  22,  s.  5.) 

— 7.  (Op.  Omn.,  i.,  58.) — 8.  (Compare  TJlpian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  22,  s. 

7.)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Relega'i.)— 10.  (Instances  of  relegatio  oc¬ 

cur  in  ;he  following  passages :  Suet  ,  Octav.,  16. — Tib.,  50. — 

Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  17,  68. — Suet.,  Claud.,  c.  23,  which  last,  as  the 

historian  remarks,  vtas  a  new  kind  of  relegatio.) 
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is  applied  by  Cicero1  to  the  case  of  Titus  Manlius, 
who  had  been  compelled  by  his  father  to  live  in  sol¬ 
itude  in  the  country. 

Deportatio  in  insulam,  or  deporlatio  simply,  waa 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the  aqua 
et  ignis  interdictio.*  The  governor  of  a  province 
( prases )  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
praefectus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Severue. 
The  consequence  of  deportatio  was  loss  of  property 
and  citizenship,  but  not  of  freedom.  Though  the 
deportatus  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  he  had 
the  capacity  to  buy  and  sell,  and  do  other  acta 
which  might  be  done  according  to  the  jus  gentium. 
Deportatio  differed  from  relegatio,  as  already  shown, 
and  also  in  being  always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The 
relegatus  went  into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was 
conducted  to  his  place  of  banishment,  sometimes  in 
chains. 

As  the  exsilium  in  the  special  sense,  and  the  dr 
portatio  took  away  a  person’s  civitas,  it  follows 
that,  if  he  was  a  father,  his  children  ceased  to  be  in 
his  power  ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be  in 
his  father’s  powder ;  for  the  relationship  expressed 
by  the  terms  patria  potestas  could  not  exist  when 
either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen.* 
Relegatio  of  a  father  or  of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not 
this  effect.  But  the  interdict  and  the  deportatio 
did  net  dissolve  marriage.4 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con¬ 
demned  to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero*  affirms  that 
no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of  his  civitas  or  hi? 
freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration  Pro  Domo *  he 
makes  the  same  assertion,  but  in  a  qualified  way; 
he  says  that  no  special  lex,  that  is,  no  privilegium, 
could  be  passed  against  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen  unless  he  was  first  condemned  in  a  judicium.  It 
was,  according  to  Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of 
Roman  law,7  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  lose  his 
freedom  or  his  citizenship  without  his  consent.  He 
adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as  Latin 
colonists  could  not  become  Lai  in  unless  they  wrent 
voluntarily  and  registered  their  names  :  those  who 
were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did  not  lose  theii 
citizenship  till  they  were  admitted  as  citizens  of  an¬ 
other  state ;  and  this  was  effected,  not  by  depriving 
them  of  their  civitas  ( ademptio  civitati*),  but  by  the 
interdictio  tecti,  aquae  et  ignis.  The  same  thing  is 
stated  in  the  oration  Pro  Cacina*  with  the  addition, 
that  a  Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into 
another  state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because 
by  the  Roman  law  a  man  could  not  be  a  citizen  o4. 
two  states.  This  reason,  however,  would  be  equal 
ly  good  for  showing  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  no* 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Balbof  the  proposition  is  put  rather  in 
this  form :  that  a  Roman  who  became  a  citizen  oi 
another  state  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  oration  Pro  Ca 
cina,  it  is  one  of  Cicero’s  objects  to  prove  that  his 
client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  •  and  in 
the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  an  exsul,  though  he  was  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water  wfithin  400  miles  of  Rome.10  Now, 

1.  (Off.,  iii.,  31.)— 2.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  13,  s.  3  ;  tit.  19,  s 
2.) — 3.  (Gaius,  i.,  128.)— 4.  (Cod.  5,  tit  16,  s.  24;  tit.  17,  s.  1. — 
Compare  Gaius,  i.,  128,  with  the  Institutes,  i.,  tit.  12,  in  whicl 
the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the  aquae  et  ignis  inierdictic 
of  Gaius.)  —  5.  (Pro  Csecin.,  c.  34.)  —  6  (c.  16,  17.) — 7.  (Pr« 
Domo,  c.  29.)  —  8.  (c.  34.)  —  9.  (c.  11.)  — 10  (Cir  ,  ad  Attic., 
iii.,  4.) 
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as  Cicero  had  been  interdicted  from  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own 
words,’  by  going  beyond  the  limits,  he  could  only 
escape  the  consequences,  namely,  exsilium,  either 
by  relying  on  the  fact  of  his  not  being  received  as  a 
citizen  into  another  state,  or  by  alleging  the  illegali¬ 
ty  of  the  proceedings  against  him.  But  the  latter 
is  the  ground  on  which  he  seems  to  maintain  his 
5  ise  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he  alleges  that  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  privilegium,  without  having  been 
fir  a.  condemned  in  a  judicium.* 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Roman  citizen 
might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to  another 
state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might  have  a 
right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue  of  cer¬ 
tain  isopolitical  relations  existing  between  such 
state  and  Rome.  ( Vid .  Municipium.)  This  right 
was  called  jus  exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state 
to  which  the  person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own 
state,  which  he  left,  he  was  exsul,  and  his  condition 
was  exsilium  :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he 
entered,  he  was  inquilinus ;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  ( applicare  se)  to  a  quasi-patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis.  The  word  inquilinus  appears, 
by  its  termination  inus ,  to  denote  a  person  who  was 
one  of  a  class,  like  the  word  libertinus.  The  prefix 
in  appears  to  be  the  correlative  of  ex  in  exsul,  and 
the  remaining  part  quil  is  probably  related  to  col,  in 
incola  and  colonus. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which  Cicero 
adds3  l  ;cti  interdictio,  was  equivalent  to  the  depri¬ 
vation  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  effect 
was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exercising  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  within  the  limits  which  the  sen¬ 
tence  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  that  no 
Roman  citizen  could,  in  direct  terms,  be  deprived 
of  hiscNitas,  it  requires  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  perceive  that  a 
way  would  readily  be  discovered  of  doing  that  in¬ 
directly  which  could  not  be  done  directly  ;  and 
such,  in  fact,  was  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis  in¬ 
terdictio  is  clear  when  we  consider  the  symbolical 
meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The  bride,  on  the 
day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by  her  husband 
with  fire  and  water,*  which  were  symbolical  of  his 
taking  her  under  his  protection  and  sustentation. 
Yarro*  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  symboli¬ 
cal  meaning  of  aqua  et  ignis  in  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  :  Aqua  et  ignis  (according  to  the  expression 
of  Festus)  sunt  duo  elementa  qua  humanam  vitam 
maxime  continent.  The  sentence  of  interdict  was 
either  pronounced  in  a  judicium,  or  it  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  lex.  The  punishment  was  inflicted  for 
various  crimes,  as  vis  publica,  peculatus,  veneficium, 
&c.  The  Lex  Julia  de  vi  publica  et  privata  applied, 
among  other  cases,  to  any  person  qui  receperit,  cela- 
verit,  tenuerit,  the  interdicted  person  ;*  and  there 
was  a  clause  to  this  effect  in  the  lex  of  Clodius,  by 
which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the  loss  of 
citizenship,  could  hardly  have  had  any  other  effect 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  may  be  true  that  exsilium, 
that  is,  the  change  of  solum  or  ground,  was  not  in 
direct  terms  included  in  the  sentence  of  aqua  et 
ignis  interdictio :  the  person  might  stay  if  he  liked, 
and  submit  to  the  penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and 
being  incapacitated  from  doing  any  legal  act.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  banishment  can 
exist  in  any  state,  except  such  state  has  distant 
possessions  of  its  own  to  which  the  offender  can  be 


1.  (Pro  Cfficina,  c.  34.) — 2.  (c.  17.) — 3.  (Pro  Domo,  c.  30.) — 
4.  (Dig.  24,  tvt.  1,8.66.) — 5.  (De  f.mir  Lat.,  iv.) — 6.  (Paulus, 
Bent.  Reospt  ,  e<3  Schu  ting.) 
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sent.  Thus  banishment,  as  a  penalty,  did  r.ot  exvsl 
in  the  old  English  law.  When  isopolitical  relations 
existed  between  Rome  and  another  state,  exsilium 
might  be  the  privilege  of  an  offender.  Cicero 
might  then  truly  say  that  exsilium  was  not  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  but  a  mode  of  evading  punishment  ;*  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person  who  had  become  an  exsul  from 
returning  to  Rome  and  resuming  his  citizenship ; 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled:  an  opinion  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Farther,  Niebuhr  as 
serts  that  they  who  settled  in  an  unprivileged  place 
(one  that  was  not  in  an  isopolitical  connexion  with 
Rome)  needed  a  decree  of  the  people,  declaring 
that  their  settlement  should  operate  as  a  legal  ex¬ 
silium.  And  this  assertion  is  supported  by  a  single 
passage  in  Livy,3  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
declared  by  a  plebiscitum,  that  C.  Fabius,  by  going 
into  exile  ( exulatum )  to  Tarquinii,  which  was  a  mu¬ 
nicipium,3  was  legally  in  exile. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  his  fran¬ 
chise  by  the  interdict,  but  Cicero  says  that  tht 
consequence  of  such  an  interdict  was  the  loss  of 
caput.  And  the  ground  on  which  he  mainly  at¬ 
tempted  to  support  his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by 
which  he  was  interdicted  was  in  fact  no  lex,  but  a 
proceeding  altogether  irregular.  Farther,  the  inter¬ 
dict  did  pass  against  Cicero,  but  was  not  taken  off 
when  he  was  recalled.  It  is  impossible  to  caution 
the  reader  too  much  against  adopting  implicitly  any 
thing  that  is  stated  in  the  orations  Pro  Cacina ,  Pro 
Balbo,  and  Pro  Domo ;  and,  indeed,  anywhere  else, 
when  Cicero  has  a  case  to  support. 

BAPHITJM  Q3a(ptiov,  tpappanuv ),  an  establish¬ 
ment  for  dyeing  cloth,  a  dyehouse. 

An  apparatus  for  weaving  cloth,  and  adapting  it 
to  all  the  purposes  of  life,  being  part  of  every  Greek 
and  Roman  household,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  the  Roman  government  should  have  its  own 
institutions  for  similar  uses  ;  and  the  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  required,  both  for  the  army  and  for 
all  the  officers  of  the  court,  made  it  indispensable 
that  these  institutions  should  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale.  They  were  erected  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  according  to  the  previous  habits  of  the 
people  employed  and  the  facilities  for  carrying  on 
their  operations.  Tarentum,  having  been  celebra 
ted  during  many  centuries  for  the  fineness  and 
beauty  of  its  woollen  manufactures,  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  most  suitable  places  for  an  imperial 
baphium  *  Traces  of  this  establishment  are  still 
apparent  in  a  vast  accumulation  near  Taranto, 
called  “Monte  Testaceo,”  and  consisting  of  the 
shells  of  the  Murex,  the  animal  which  afforded  the 
purple  dye. 

A  passage  in  JElius  Lampridius*  shows  that  these 
great  dyehouses  must  have  existed  as  early  as  the 
second  century.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  kind  of 
purple,  commonly  called  “  Probiana,”  because  Pro¬ 
bus,  the  superintendent  of  the  dyehouses  ( baphvs 
praposilus ),  had  invented  it,  was  afterward  called 
“  Alexandria, ”  on  account  of  the  preference  given 
to  it  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus.  Beside# 
the  officer  mentioned  in  this  passage,  who  probably 
had  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  imperial  baphia, 
it  appears  that  there  were  persons  called  procura¬ 
tors,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
them  in  the  several  cities  where  they  were  es 
tablished.  Thus  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  ulriusqut 
Imperii,  compiled  about  A.D.  426,  mentions  the 


1.  (Pro  Cfficina.) — 2.  (xxvi.,  3.) — 3.  (Pro  Cacina,  c.  4.)— 4 
(Compare  Horat.,  Ep.,  II.,  ii.,  207,  with  Serviusln  Virg- ,  Georg 
iv.,  335.) — 5.  (Alex.  Sev.,  c.  40.) 
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“  procurator"  of  the  dyehouses  of  Narbonne  and 
T  oulon. 

We  learn  f/om  tne  Codex  Theodosianus  that  the 
dyehouses  of  Phoenice  long  retained  their  original 
superiority,  an/1  that  dyers  were  sent  to  them  from 
other  places  to  be  instructed  in  their  art. 

♦BAPTES  (Puitttic),  a  mineral  mentioned  by 
Pliny.1  It  is  thought,  from  its  description  and  its 
name,  to  have  been  amber,  dyed  or  stained  of  some 
ether  than  its  natural  colour.2 

B 4P riSTE'RIUM.  (Fid.  Bath.) 

BAR  ATHRUM.  (  Vid.  Orvgma.) 

BARBA  (nuyuv,  yeveiov,  vnr/vr/3),  the  beard.  The 
fashions  which  have  prevailed  at  different  times 
and  in  different  countries  with  respect  to  the  beard 
have  been  very  various.  The  most  refined  modern 
nations  regard  the  beard  as  an  encumbrance,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  meaning ;  but  the  ancients  generally 
cultivated  its  growth  and  form  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  the  Greeks  were  not  behindhand  in 
this,  any  more  than  in  other  arts,  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  statues  of  their  philosophers.  The 
phrase  it uyuvorpoipeiv,  which  is  applied  to  letting 
the  beard  grow,  implies  a  positive  culture.  Gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  a  thick  beard,  nuyuv  (3a6vg  or  Saavg, 
was  considered  as  a  mark  of  manliness.  The 
Greek  philosophers  were  distinguished  by  their 
long  beards  as  a  sort  of  badge,  and  hence  the  term 
which  Persius4  applies  to  Socrates,  magisler  barba- 
tus.  The  Homeric  heroes  were  bearded  men  ;  as 
Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Menelaus,  Ulysses.* 6  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Chrysippus,  cited  by  Athenaeus,6  the  Greeks 
wore  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  he  adds  that  the  first  man  who  was  shaven 
was  called  ever  after  Kopor/v,  “  shaven”  (from 
KEipu).  Plutarch7  says  that  the  reason  for  the 
shaving  was  that  they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the 
beard  in  battle.  The  custom  of  shaving  the  beard 
continued  among  th?  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  and  during  that  period  even  the  statues  of  the 
philosophers  were  without  the  beard.  The  philoso¬ 
phers,  however,  generally  continued  the  old  badge 
of  their  profession,  and  their  ostentation  in  so  doing 
gave  rise  to  the  saying  that  a  long  beard  does  not 
make  a  philosopher  (nuyuvorpotj/ia  <j)ilooo<pov  ov 
/tolu),  and  a  man  whose  wisdom  stopped  with  his 
beard  was  called  etc  nuyuvog  oo<f>og.  So  Aulus  Gel- 
lius8  says,  “  Video  barbam  et  pallium,  philosophum 
nondum  video.'1'1  Horace9  speaks  of  “  feeding  the 
philosophic  beard.”10  The  Romans,  in  early  times, 
wore  the  beard  uncut,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
offered  by  the  Gaul  to  Marcus  Papirius,11  and  from 
Cicero  ;12  and,  according  to  Varro13  and  Pliny,14  the 
Roman  beards  were  not  shaved  till  B  C.  300,  when 
P.  Ticinius  Mama  brought  over  a  barber  from  Sicily ; 
and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman  who  was 
shaved  ( rasus )  every  day  was  Scipio  Africanus. 
His  custom,  however,  was  soon  followed,  and  sha¬ 
ving  became  a  regular  thing.  The  lower  orders,  then 
as  now,  were  not  always  able  to  do  the  same,  and 
hence  the  jeers  of  Martial.16  In  the  later  times  of 
the  Republic,  there  were  many  who  shaved  the 
beard  only  partially,  and  trimmed  it  so  as  to  give  it 
an  ornamental  form ;  to  them  the  terms  bene  bar- 
bati 16  and  barbatulr 17  are  applied.*  When  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  all  the  high©  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let 
their  beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a  long 
beard  ( barba  promissa16)  was  considered  a  mark  of 
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slovenliness  and  squalor.  The  censors  Lucius  Ve 
turius  and  P.  Licinius  compelled  Marcus  Livius, 
who  had  been  banished,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay  aside  his  dirty  appear 
ance  ( tonderi  et  squalorem  deponere),  and  then,  but 
not  till  then,  to  come  into  the  senate,  &c.!  The 
first  time  of  shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  manhood,  and  the  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival.2  There  w'as  no  par¬ 
ticular  time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done.  Usually, 
however,  it  was  done  when  the  young  Roman  as¬ 
sumed  the  toga  virilis.3  Augustus  did  it  in  his  24th 
year,  Caligula  in  his  20th.  The  hair  cut  off  on 
such  occasions  was  consecrated  to  some  god. 
Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a  gold  box,  set  with  pearls, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.4  So  Statius* 
mentions  a  person  who  sent  his  hair  as  an  offering 
to  HSsculapius  Pergamenus,  and  requested  Statius 
to  write  some  dedicatory  verses  on  the  occasion. 
He  sent  the  hair  with  a  box  set  with  precious 
stones  ( cum  gemmata  pyxide )  and  a  mirror. 

With  the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
revive.6  Plutarch  says  that  the  emperor  wrnre  it  to 
hide  some  scars  on  his  face.  The  practice  after¬ 
ward  became  common,  and  till  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great  the  emperors  appear  in  busts 
and  coins  with  beards.  The  Romans  let  their 
beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning;  so  Augustus 
did7  for  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  time 
when  he  had  it  shaved  off  he  made  a  season  o i 
festivity.8  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  on 
such  occasions,  shaved  the  beard  close.9  Strabo10 
says  that  the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cas- 
siterides  were  like  those  of  goats.  Tacitus11  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
w’ould  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy. 

Barbers.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  wra» 
Kovpevg,  and  the  Latin  tonsor.  The  term  employed 
in  modern  European  languages  is  derived  from  the 
low  Latin  barbatorius,  which  is  found  in  Petronius 
The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far  more  impor 
tant  personage  than  his  modern  representative 
Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  implements  for  the 
various  operations  of  the  toilet  :  combs,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  and  tools  for  clipping,  cutting,  shaving, 
&c.  Accordingly,  the  w'hole  process  had  to  be 
performed  at  the  barber’s,  and  hence  the  great  con¬ 
course  of  people  who  daily  gossiped  at  the  tun- 
strina,  or  barber’s  shop.  Besides  the  duties  of  a 
barber  and  hairdresser,  strictly  so  called,  the  an¬ 
cient  tonsor  discharged  other  offices.  He  was  also 
a  nail-parer.  He  w*as,  in  fact,  much  what  the 
English  barber  wras  when  he  extracted  teeth,  as 
w’ell  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.  People  who  kept  the 
necessary  instruments  for  all  the  different  opera¬ 
tions,  generally  had  also  slaves  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  them.  The  business  of  the 
barber  was  threefold.  First,  there  was  the  cutting 
of  hair  :  hence  the  barber’s  question,  ntig  oe  setpu.1* 
For  this  purpose,  he  used  various  knives  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness  :  hence 
Lucian,13  in  enumerating  the  apparatus  of  a  barber’s 
shop,  mentions  n'k //dog  paxcupidluv  (jiuxawa,  paxai- 
pig,  Kovplg  are  used  also,  in  Latin  tx  .ter)  ;  but 
scissors,  ipa/ag,  Sin  at)  puxaipa1*  (in  I.ati!  forfex,  ax- 
icia ),  were  used  too.15  Wixaipu  was  the  usual 
word.  (Bottiger,  however,  says  that  two  knives 
were  merely  used,  forming  a  kind  of  scissors.  The 
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most  elegant  nude  of  cutting  the  hair  was  with 
the  single  ki.ife,  piq.  paxaipq.1 *)  Irregularity  and 
unevenness  of  the  hair  was  considered  a  great 
blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and  from  Horace  ;3 
and,  accordingly,  after  the  hair-cutting,  the  uneven 
hairs  were  pulled  out  by  twreezers,  an  operation  to 
which  Pollux3  applies  the  term  tt apaheyeadcu.  So 
the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to  look 
young,  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  gray  hairs 
for  them.*  Tlris  was  considered,  however,  a  mark 
of  effeminac)  4 *  The  person  who  was  to  be  opera¬ 
ted  on  by  the  barber  bad  a  rough  cloth  (upoXivov, 
involucre  in  Plautus6)  laid  on  his  shoulders,  as  now, 
to  keep  the  hairs  off  his  dress,  &c.  The  second 
part  of  the  business  was  shaving  ( radcre ,  rasitare, 
tjvpeiv).  This  was  done  with  a  i-vpov,  a  novacula ,7 * 
a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin  mot,  call  it), 
which  he  kept  in  a  case,  dyKij,  ^vpodrjur),  ZvpoSonpg, 
“  a  razor-case.”®  Some,  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  operation  of  the  razor,  used  instead  some  pow¬ 
erful  depilatory  ointments  or  plasters,  as  psilothron;9 
acida  Creta  ;l°  Venetum  lulum  ;u  dropax ,13  Stray 
hairs  which  escaped  the  razor  were  pulled  out  with 
small  pincers  or  tweezers  ( volsellce ,  rpi.xolu6iov). 
The  third  part  of  the  barber’s  work  was  to  pare 
the  nails  of  the  hands,  an  operation  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  by  the  words  ovvxl&iv  and  (Hro- 
wxt&iv.13  The  instruments  used  for  this  purpose 
were  called  ovvxi<?Tr/pia,  sc.  pax<i ipLa.1*  This  prac¬ 
tice  of  employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails 
explains  Plautus’s  humorous  description  of  the 
miserly  Euclio  : 

“  Quin  ipsi  quidem  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
Collegit,  omnia  abstulit  prcesegmina."li * 
Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself,  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings,  in  hope  of  making 
something  by  them.  So  Martial,  in  rallying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  dispense  with  the  barber’s  servi¬ 
ces  by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c.,  asks 
him,16  Quid  facient  ungues  1  What  will  your  nails 
do  1  How  will  you  get  your  nails  pared  1  So  Ti¬ 
bullus  says,17  quid  (prodest)  ungues  artificis  docta 
subsecuisse  manu ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
person  addressed  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one 
of  the  more  fashionable  tonsors.  The  instruments 
used  are  referred  to  by  Martial.18 

BAR/BITOS  (ftdpbiTog  or  flupbirov),  a  stringed  in¬ 
strument,  called  by  Theocritus  noAvxopdo^.19  The 
/Eolic  form  /?«p/zrrof30  led  the  grammarians  to  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  (iapvq  and  filroq,  a  thread  or 
string ;  but  according  to  Strabo,31  who,  if  the  read¬ 
ing  be  correct,  makes  it  the  same  with  aapbvKrj,  it 
was  of  foreign  origin.  Pindar,  in  a  fragment  quoted 
by  Athenseus,  refers  the  invention  of  it  to  Terpan- 
der,33  but  in  another  place33  it  is  ascribed  to  Anac¬ 
reon.  Dionysius34  tells  us  that  in  his  day  it  was 
not  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Romans, 
who  derived  it  from  them,  still  retained  it  at  ancient 
sacrifices.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  its  exact 
form  with  any  certainty :  later  writers  use  the  word 
as  synonymous  with  Xvpa.  ( Vid .  Lyra.) 

BARDOCUCUL'LUS.  (Vid.  Ccjcullus.) 

*BASALT'ES,  a  species  of  marble,  as  Pliny35 
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terms  it,  found  in  ^Ethiopia,  of  the  colour  ind  hard¬ 
ness  of  iron,  whence  its  name,  from  an  Oriental  ternt 
basalt,  signifying  “iron.”  To  what  Eastern  lan¬ 
guage  this  word  belongs  is  not  known ;  we  may  com¬ 
pare  with  it,  however,  the  Hebrew  bazzel.  Pliny 
speaks  of  fine  works  of  art  in  Egyptian  basalt,  and 
of  these  some  have  found  their  way  to  Rome,  as 
the  lions  at  the  base  of  the  ascent  to  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sphinx  of  the  Villa  Borghese.1  Winckel- 
mann  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  this  stene :  the 
black,  which  is  the  more  common  sort,  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  figures  just  mentioned  :  the  other  vari¬ 
ety  has  a  greenish  hue.3  We  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  the  basaltes  of  the  ancients  with  the 
modern  basalt.  The  former  was  merely  a  species 
of  syenite,  commonly  called  basaltoid  syenite,  black 
Egyptian  basalt,  and  “  basalte  antique.”  The  ba¬ 
salt  of  the  moderns  is  a  hard,  dark-coloured  rock, 
of  igneous  origin.3 

BASANISTAI.  (Vid.  Basanos.) 

*BASANI'TES  LAPIS  (PaaaviTyq  lldoq),  called 
also  Basanos  and  Lapis  Lydius,  the  Touchstone. 
Its  Greek  and  English  names  both  refer  to  its  office 
of  trying  metals  by  the  touch.  The  appellation  of 
“  Lydian  Stone”  was  derived  from  the  circumstance 
of  Lydia  having  been  one  of  its  principal  localities. 
It  was  also  obtained  in  Egypt,  and,  besides  the  use 
just  mentioned,  was  wrought  into  various  orna¬ 
ments,  as  it  still  is  at  the  present  day.  Other 
names  for  the  Touchstone  were  Chrysites ,  from  its 
particular  efficacy  in  the  trial  of  gold,  and  Coticula, 
because  generally  formed,  for  convenience’  sake, 
into  the  shape  of  a  small  whetstone.*  The  Basa- 
nite  or  Touchstone  differs  but  little  from  the  com¬ 
mon  variety  of  silicious  slate.  Its  colour  is  grayish 
or  bluish  black,  or  even  perfectly  black.  If  a  bai  of 
gold  be  rubbed  against  the  smooth  surface  of  this 
stone,  a  metallic  trace  is  left,  by  the  colour  of  which 
an  experienced  eye  can  form  some  estimate  of  the 
purity  of  the  gold.  This  was  the  ancient  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  modern  times,  however,  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  still  farther  determined  by  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  metallic  trace  by  the  application  of  ni¬ 
tric  acid  (aquafortis),  which  immediately  dissolves 
those  substances  with  which  the  gold  may  be  al¬ 
loyed.  Basalt  and  some  other  varieties  of  argillite 
answer  the  same  purpose.  The  touchstones  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  jewellers  of  Paris  are  composed  chief¬ 
ly  of  hornblende.  Brogniart  calls  it  Corneenne  Lyd- 
ienne.6 

BAS'ANOS  (puaavoc),  the  general  term  among 
the  Athenians  for  the  application  of  torture.  By  a 
decree  of  Scamandrius,  it  was  ordained  that  no  free 
Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  ;6  and  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  general  practice,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assertion  of  Cicero7  to  the  contrary 
(de  institutis  Atheniensium,  Rhodiorum — apud  quos 
liberi  civesque  torquentur).  The  only  two  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Anti¬ 
phon®  and  Lysias.9  But,  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Antiphon,  Bockh10  has  shown  that  the  torture 
was  not  applied  at  Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country ; 
and  in  Lysias,  as  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spoken 
of,  we  have  no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  ac 
Athenian  citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthe 
nes11  that  all  Plataians  were  not  necessarily  Athe 
nian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not  appear  to  have 
interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a  means  of  execu¬ 
tion,  since  we  find  Demosthenes13  reminding  the 
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judges  that  they  had  put  Antiphon  to  death  by  the 
rack  (oTpedlMcavrcg).1 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always  ta¬ 
ken  with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not  oth¬ 
erwise  received.*  From  this  circumstance  their 
testimony  appears  to  have  been  considered  of  more 
value  than  that  of  freemen.  Thus  Isaeus*  says, 
“  When  slaves  and  freemen  are  at  hand,  you  do  not 
make  use  of  the  testimony  of  freemen  ;  but,  putting 
slaves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  done.”  Numerous  pas¬ 
sages  of  a  similar  nature  might  easily  be  produced 
from  the  orators.*  Any  person  might  offer  his  own 
slave  to  be  examined  by  torture,  or  demand  that  of 
his  adversary,  and  the  offer  or  demand  was  equally 
called  npoK?t,Ti<nc  eig  pdoavov  If  the  opponent  re¬ 
fused  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such 
a  refusal  was  looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  him.  The  npoKhycus  appears  to  have  been 
generally  made  in  writing,5  and  to  have  been  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  opponent  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
in  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  Agora  ;6  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified.7  Some¬ 
times,  when  a  person  offered  his  slave  for  torture, 
he  gave  his  opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any 
mode  of  torture  which  the  latter  pleased.8  The 
parties  interested  either  superintended  the  torture 
themselves,  or  chose  certain  persons  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  hence  called  fiaoavioTal,  who  took  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  slaves.9  In  some  cases,  however,  we 
find  a  public  slave  attached  to  the  court,  who  ad¬ 
ministered  the  torture  ;10  but  this  appears  only  to 
have  taken  place  when  the  torture  was  administer¬ 
ed  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the  judges.11 *  This 
public  mode  of  administering  the  torture  was,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice.18  The 
general  practice  was  to  read  at  the  trial  the  depo¬ 
sitions  of  the  slaves,  which  were  called  f3aoavoi,13 * * * 
and  to  confirm  them  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  administration  of  the  torture. 

BASCAN'IA.  ( Vid .  Fascinum.) 

BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket.  This  term,  which 
remains  with  very  little  variation  in  the  Welsh 
“  basgawd”  and  the  English  “  basket,”  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rome  together  with  the  articles  denoted 
by  it.  We  find  it  used  by  Juvenal1*  and  by  Mar¬ 
tial18 *  in  connexions  which  imply  that  these  articles 
were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  luxurious  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  no  other  manufacture  did  our  British  an¬ 
cestors  excel  so  as  to  obtain  for  their  productions  a 
similar  distinction.16  In  what  consisted  the  curios¬ 
ity  and  the  value  of  these  baskets,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  they  seem  tc  be  classed  among  vessels 
capable  of  holding  water. 

BASILEIA  (Batrtketa)  was  the  name  of  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  Tro- 
phonius,  who  had  the  surname  of  B acnlevs.  This 
festival  was  also  called  Trophonia — TpoQuvia  ;17 
and  was  first  observed  under  the  latter  name  as  a 
general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.18 

BAS'ILEUS  (/Jacrtkevf),  AN  AX  (avaf),  titles  ori¬ 
ginally  given  to  any  persons  in  authority,  and  ap¬ 

1  (Compare  Plutarch,  Phoc.,  c.  35.) — 2.  (Antiph.,  Tetral.,  i., 

р.  633.) — 3.  (De  Ciron.  Hered  ,  202.) — 4.  (Compare  Demosth., 

o.  Onetor.,  i.,  p.  874. — Antiphon,  De  Choreut.,  778. — Lycurg., 

с.  I  eocr.,  159-162.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantaen.,  978.) — 6.  (De- 

nios'J?.,  c.  Aphob.,  iii.,  848.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  i.,  1120.) 

--8  ( Antiph.,  De  Choreut.,  777.) — 9.  (e\6pcvoi  fiaoavioras, 

iwriVTrjtTciiicv  tU  to  'H<f>aitTTe?ov:  Isocr.,  Trap.,  c.  9. — Compare 

Demosth.,  c.  Pantaen.,  978,  979. — Antiph.,  KaTtjyopia  iiappaK., 

609  ) — 10.  (irapearai  de  tfdrj  o  driplos,  sal  fiaoaviei  evavriov  epwv  : 

jEsch.,  De  Leg.,  284,  ed.  Taylor.)— 11.  (A2sch.,l.  e. — Demosth., 

a  Eoerg  ,  1144. ) — 12.  {[SaoavCCfiiv  ovk  eariv  evavriov  vpdv :  De- 

m.wtfc.,  c.  Steph.,  i.,  1 106.)  — 13.  (Ilarpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v. — De¬ 

mosth.,  c.  Nicest  rat.,  1254.) — 14.  (xii.,  46.) — 15.  (xiv.,  99.) — 16. 

(Henry’s  Hist,  of  Britain,  b.  i.,  c.  6,  p.  22f .) — 17.  (Pollux,  Onom., 

i,  1,  ij  37  i — 18.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xv.,  53.) 
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plied  in  the  first  instance  indiscriminately,  withom 
any  accurate  distinction.  In  the  government  ol 
Phaeacia,  which  was  a  mixed  constitution,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  twelve  peers  oi 
councillors,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people,  each  ol 
the  twelve  who  shared,  as  well  as  the  one  who 
nominally  possessed  the  supreme  power,  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  word  fiaaike vg,1  which  title  became 
afterward  strictly  appropriated  in  the  sense  of  our 
term  king ;  but  aval  continued  long  to  have  a  much 
wider  signification.  In  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the 
title  aval  is  applied  to  Apollo,8  to  Tiresias,*  to  Cre- 
on  and  CEdipus,*  and  to  the  Chorus.8  Isocrates* 
uses  paenXeve;  in  the  sense  of  king,  and  aval;  as  ex¬ 
actly  synonymous  with  prince,  calling  the  king’s 
sons  uvaKTE c,  and  his  daughters  uvaooai.  The  title 
of  basileus  was  applied  to  magistrates  in  some  re¬ 
publican  states,  who  possessed  no  regal  power,  but 
who  generally  attended  to  whatever  was  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  state  and  public  worship. 
Thus  the  second  archon  at  Athens  had  the  title  of 
basileus  (vid.  Archon),  and  we  find  magistrates 
with  the  same  title  in  the  republican  states  of  Del¬ 
phi,7  Siphnos,8  Chalcedon,  Cyzicus,  &c.9 

After  the  introduction  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  into  the  Grecian  communities,  anothei 
term  (rvpawoc,  tyrannus)  came  into  use,  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  the  other  two,  and  was  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  any  citizen  who  had  acquired  and  retained  for 
life  the  supreme  authority  in  a  state  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed  the  republican  form  of  government. 
The  term  tyrant,  therefore,  among  the  Greeks,  had 
a  different  signification  from  its  usual  acceptance  in 
modern  language  ;  and  when  used  reproachfully,  it 
is  only  in  a  political,  and  not  a  moral  sense;  for 
many  of  the  Greek  tyrants  conferred  great  benefits 
upon  their  country. 

BASIL'ICA  (sc.  cedes,  aula,  porticus — ftaoilucrj, 
also  regia 10),  a  building  which  seived  as  a  court  of 
law  and  an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer¬ 
chants  and  men  of  business.  The  term  is  derived, 
according  to  Philander,11  from  fiaculevg,  a  king,  in 
reference  to  early  times,  when  the  chief  magistrate 
administered  the  laws  he  made ;  but  it  is  more  im- 
mediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks  of  Athens, 
whose  second  archon  was  styled  dp^wv  (laoilevg , 
and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  arou.  (3aoii- 
ctof,18  the  substantive  aula  or  porticus  in  Latin  be¬ 
ing  omitted  for  convenience,  and  the  distinctive  ep¬ 
ithet  converted  into  a  substantive.  The  Greek 
writers,  who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicas,  call  them 
sometimes  aroal  (laoiXinai,  and  sometimes  merely 
oroai. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not  erect¬ 
ed  until  B.C.  182  ;1J  for  it  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  that  there  were  no  basilicae  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  which  destroyed  so  many  buildings  in  the 
Forum,  under  the  consulate  of  Marcellus  and  Laevi- 
nus,  B.C.  212. 14  It  was  situated  in  the  Forum  ad¬ 
joining  the  Curia,  and  was  denominated  Basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M.  Por¬ 
cius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty  others, 
erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city  of 
Rome,18  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  authors  :  1.  Basil¬ 
ica  Scmpronia,  constructed  by  Titus  Sempronius, 
B.C.  171, 18  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini, 
to  have  been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the 
Velabrum.  2.  Basilica  Opimia,  which  was  above 
the  Comitium.  3.  Basilica  Pauli  JEmilii,  or  Basili- 

1.  (Od.,  viii.,  3900—2.  (1.  810.)— 3.  (1.  304.)— 4.  (1.  631.)-5 
(1.  911.) — 6.  (Evag.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318,  ed  Auger.)  —  7.  (Plut, 
Qusest.  Gr.,  vii.,  177.) — 8.  (Isocr.,  A) gin.,  c.  17.) — 9.  (Wach 
smuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  148.) — 10.  (Stat.,  Silv.,  i.,  1,  30. — Suet ,  Octav 
31.) — 11.  (Comment.  Vitruv.) — 12.  (Paus.,  i.,  3,  t)  1. — Demosth. 
Aristogit.,  p.  776.) — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  44.) — 14.  (Liv  ,  3  xvi.,  27.) 
— 15.  (Pitisc.,  Lex.  Ant.,  s.  v.  Basilica.) — 16.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  15.) 
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ca  /Emilia,  called  also  Regia  Pauli  by  Statius.* 
Cicero*  mentions  two  basilica}  of  this  name,  of 
which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only  restored, 
by  Paulus  iEmilius.  Both  these  edifices  were  in 
the  Forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its  open  per¬ 
istyle  of  Phrygian  columns,®  which  Plutarch  {Cces.) 
states  was  erected  by  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus  during  his 
consulship,  at  an  expense  of  1500  talents,  sent  to 
aim  by  Caesar  from  Gaul,  as  a  bribe  to  gain  him 
over  from  the  aristocratical  party.  A  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  is  given  below.  4.  Basilica  Pompeii, 
called  also  regia*  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  5. 
Basilica  Julia ,  erected  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  and  opposite  to  the  Basilica  ^Emilia.  It  was 
from  the  roof  of  this  building  that  Caligula  scatter¬ 
ed  money  among  the  people  for  several  successive 
days.®  6.  Bar.lica  Caii  et  Lucii,  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  founded.®  7.  Basilica 
Ulpia  or  Trajani,  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  8.  Basil¬ 
ica  Constantini,  erected  by  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine,  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining  on  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus, 
and  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Of  all 
these  magnificent  edifices,  nothing  now  remains  be¬ 
yond  the  ground  plan,  and  the  bases  and  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  columns  and  superstructure  of  the  last 
two.  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in  better  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  the  external  walls,  ranges  of  columns,  and 
tribunal  of  the  judges  being  still  tolerably  perfect  on 
the  ground  floor. 

The  Forum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  frequented  and  cen- 
tial  part  of  the  city,  was  always  selected  for  the 
6ite  of  a  basilica ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfrequently  use  the  terms  forum  and 
basilica  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Ciau- 
dian7 — Desuetaqut  cingit  Regius  auratis  fora  fascibus 
Ulpia  lictor,  where  the  Forum  is  not  meant,  but  the 
basilica  which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  lictors  who  stood  in  the  Forum.8 

Vitruvius9  directs  that  the  most  sheltered  part  of 
the  Forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of  a  basil¬ 
ica,  in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  as  little  as 
possible  from  exposure  to  bad  weather,  while  going 
to,  or  returning  from,  their  place  of  business ;  he 
might  also  have  added,  for  their  greater  convenience 
whik)  engaged  within,  since  many  of  these  edifices, 
and  all  of  the  more  ancient  ones,  were  entirely  open 
to  tne  external  air,  being  surrounded  and  protected 
solely  by  an  open  peristyle  of  columns,  as  the  an¬ 
nexed  representation  of  the  Basilica  ^Emilia,  from  a 
medal  of  Lepidus,  with  the  inscription,  clearly 
shows : 


When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  retired,  and,  consequently,  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  was  substituted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 
the  columns  were  confined  to  the  interior;  or,  if 
used  externally,  it  was  only  in  decorating  the  n po- 
vaoc,  or  vestibule  of  entrance.  This  was  the  only 
change  which  took  place  in  the  form  of  these  build¬ 
ings  from  the  time  of  the'r  first  institution  until 


1.  (1.  c.)— 2.  (Ad  Att.,  iv,  16.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24, 
1.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  ii.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31.) — 5. 
(Suet.,  Ca’.ig.,  37.)  — 6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  20.)  —  7.  (De  Honor. 
Cons.,  vi.,  645.) — 8.  (F  tisc.,  Lex  Ant.,  1.  c.  —  Nard.,  Rom. 
Ant,  /.,  9.) — 9.  (v  1.) 


they  were  conve.ted  into  Christian  churches  The 
ground  plan  of  all  of  them  is  rectangular,  and  their 
width  not  more  than  half,  nor  less  than  one  third 
of  the  length  ;*  but  if  the  area  on  which  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  to  be  raised  was  not  proportionably  long, 
small  chambers  ( chalcidica )  were  ;  at  off  from  one 
of  the  ends,®  which  served  as  conveniences  for  the 
judges  or  merchants.  This  area  was  divided  into 
three  naves,  consisting  of  a  centre  ( media  porticus) 
and  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  the  centre  one 
each  by  a  single  row  of  columns :  a  mode  of  con¬ 
struction  particularly  adapted  to  buildings  intended 
for  the  reception  of  a  large  concourse  of  people.  At 
one  end  of  the  centre  aisle  was  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  form  either  rectangular  or  circular,  and 
sometimes  cut  off  from  the  length  of  the  grand  nave 
(as  is  seen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  which  also  affords  an  example  of  the 
chambers  of  the  judices  or  chalcidica  above  men¬ 
tioned),  or  otherwise  thrown  out  from  the  posterior 
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wall  of  the  building,  like  the  tribune  of  some  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  Rome,  and  then  called  the 
hemicycle  :  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded  in  the 
Basilica  Trajani,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  below 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  a  most  sumptuous 
edifice,  possessing  a  double  tribune,  and  double  rtw 
of  columns  on  each  side  of  the  centre  aisle,  dividing 
the  whole  into  five  naves. 

The  internal  tribune  was  probably  the  original 
construction,  when  the  basilica  was  simply  used  as 
a  court  of  justice ;  but  when  those  spacious  halls 
were  erected  for  the  convenience  of  traders  as  well 
as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  and  external 
tribune  was  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and 


confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  interrupt  tta 
proceedings  of  the  magistrates.®  In  the  centre  o! 
this  tribune  was  placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  praa 
tor,  and  seats  for  judices,  who  sometimes  amount 

1.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.) 
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«i  to  the  number  of  180, 1 *  and  the  advocates ;  and 
round  the  sides  of  the  hemicycle,  called  the  wings 
{cornua),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction,  as 
well  as  the  parties  engaged  in  the  proceedings.  It 
was  in  the  wing  of  the  tribune  that  Tiberius  sat  to 
overawe  the  judgment  at  the  trial  of  Granius  Mai- 
cellus.8  The  two  side  aisles,  as  has  been  said, 
were  separated  from  the  centre  one  by  a  row  of  col¬ 
umns,  bdBind  each  of  which  was  placed  a  square 
pier  or  pilaster  ( parastata 3),  which  supported  the 
flooring  of  an  upper  portico,  similar  to  the  gallery 
of  a  modern  church  The  upper  gallery  was  in 
like  manner  decorated  with  columns,  of  lower  di¬ 
mensions  than  those  below ;  and  these  served  to 
support  the  roof,  and  were  connected  with  one  an¬ 
other  by  a  parapet  wall  or  balustrade  ( pluteus 4), 
which  served  as  a  defence  against  the  danger  of 
falling  over,  and  screened  the  crowd  of  loitereis 
above  ( subbasilicani 5)  from  the  people  of  business  in 
the  area  below.6  This  gallery  reached  entirely 
round  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  was  frequented 
by  women  as  well  as  men,  the  women  on  one  side 
and  the  men  on  the  other,  who  went  to  hear  and 
see  what  was  going  on.7  The  staircase  which  led 
to  the  upper  portico  was  on  the  outside,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plan  of  the  Basilica  of  Pompeii.  It  is  simi¬ 
larly  situated  in  the  Basilica  of  Constantine.  The 
whole  area  of  these  magnificent  structures  was 
covered  with  three  separate  ceilings,  of  the  kind 
called  testudinatum,  like  a  tortoise-shell ;  in  techni¬ 
cal  language  now  denominated  coved,  an  expression 
used  to  distinguish  a  ceiling  which  has  the  general 
appearance  of  a  vault,  the  central  part  of  which  is, 
however,  flat,  while  the  margins  incline  by  a  cylin¬ 
drical  shell  from  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  square  to  the  side  walls ;  in  which  form  the 
ancients  imagined  a  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given,  it 
will  be  evident  how  much  these  edifices  were  adapt¬ 
ed,  in  their  general  form  and  construction,  to  the 
uses  of  a  Christian  church ;  to  which  purpose  some 
of  them  were,  in  fact,  converted,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,  addressed  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Gratianus :  Basilica  olim  negotiis  plena,  nunc 
votis  pro  tua  salute  susceplis*  Hence  the  later  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Empire  apply  the  term  basilica;  to  all 
churches  built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and 
such  were  the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  which,  with  their  original  designation, 
continue  to  this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  ba- 
siliche.  A  Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  :  1.  Upovaoc,  the  vestibule  of  entrance. 
2.  Ncfif,  navis,  and  sometimes  gremium,  the  nave 
or  centre  aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two 
side  ones  by  a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides. 
Here  the  people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  wor¬ 
ship.  3.  'A fibuv  (from  uvabaivnv,  to  ascend),  cho¬ 
rus  (the  choir),  and  suggestum,  a  part  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  nave  raised  above  the  general  level 
of  the  floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'leparelov,  iepov 
(Oj/xa,  sancluarium,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this  sanc¬ 
tuary  was  placed  the  high  altar,  under  a  tabernacle 
or  canopy,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  of  Lateran  at  Rome,  at  which  the  priest 
officiated  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  people. 
Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the  sanctua- 
rium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  clergy,  with  an 
elevated  chair  foi  the  bishop  at  the  bottom  of  the 
circle  in  the  centre.9 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  ri.,  33.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.) — 3.  (Vitruv., 
L  c.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Plant.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ji.,35.)— 6.  (Vi¬ 
truv.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Grat.  Act.  pro  consulatu.) — 9. 
(Theatr.  Basil.  Pisan.,  cura  Josep.  Marl.  Canon.,  iii.,  p.  8. — Ci- 
amp.,  Vet.  Mon.,  i.,  ii.,  e»  be  Sa':r.  Ed.,  passim.  1 
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BASIL'ICA  ( BamXucai  Ataractic).  About  A.D. 
876,  the  Greek  emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian, 
commenced  this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  Leo,  the  philosopher.  Before  the  reign  of  Ba¬ 
silius,  there  had  been  several  Greek  translations  of 
the  Pandect,  the  Code,  and  the  Institutes  ;  but  there 
was  no  authorized  Greek  version  of  them.  The 
numerous  Constitutions  of  Justinian’s  successors, 
and  the  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  jurists, 
were  a  farther  reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Greek 
text  under  the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work 
was  called  Basilica,  or  B aoihiKal  Acardijeig  :  it  was 
revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogen- 
neta,  about  A.D.  945.  The  Basilica  comprised  the 
Institutes,  Pandect,  Code,  the  Novelise,  and  the  im¬ 
perial  Constitutions  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  in  a  Greek  translation,  in  sixty  books,  w  hich 
are  subdivided  into  titles.  The  publication  of  this 
authorized  body  of  law  in  the  Greek  language  led  to 
the  gradual  disuse  of  the  original  compilation  of 
Justinian  in  the  East. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica  is 
as  follows  :  All  the  matter  relating  to  a  given  sub¬ 
ject  is  selected  from  the  Corpus  Juris ;  the  extracts 
from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under  each  title, 
then  the  constitutions  of  the  Code,  and  next  in  or¬ 
der  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Institutes  and 
the  Novellas,  which  confirm  or  complete  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Pandect.  The  Basilica  does  not  con¬ 
tain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  but  it  con¬ 
tains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of  ancient 
jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which  are  not 
in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  was  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols.  fol.  Fabrot  pub¬ 
lished  only  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  six  o'h 
ers  incomplete :  the  other  books  were  made  up 
from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  ai.d  the  scholiasts, 
Four  of  the  deficient  books  wrnre  afterward  found  in 
MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard  Meerman,  with  a 
translation  by  M.  Otto  Reitz,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Canonici;  and  they 
were  also  published  separately  in  London  in  1765, 
folio,  as  a  supplement  to  Fabrot’s  edition.  A  new 
critical  edition,  by  the  brothers  Heimbach,  w  as  com¬ 
menced  in  1833,  and  is  now  in  progress. 

♦BASILISCUS  (ftamMoKoc),  the  Basilisk,  some¬ 
times  called  Cockatrice,  from  the  vulgar  belief  in 
modern  times,  that  it  is  produced  from  the  egg  of 
a  cock.  “  Nicander  describes  it,”  observes  Dr.  Ad¬ 
ams,  “as  having  a  small  body,  about  three  palm3 
long,  and  of  a  shining  colour.  All  the  ancient  au 
thors  speak  with  horror  of  the  poison  of  the  Basilisk, 
which  they  affirm  to  be  of  so  deadly  a  nature  as  to 
prove  fatal,  not  only  when  introduced  into  a  wound, 
but  also  when  transmitted  through  another  object. 
Avicenna  relates  the  case  of  a  soldier,  wrho,  having 
transfixed  a  basilisk  with  a  spear,  its  venom  proved 
fatal  to  him,  and  also  to  his  horse,  whose  lip  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  wmunded  by  it.  A  somewhat  similar  sto¬ 
ry  is  alluded  to  by  Lucan.1  Linnasus,  regaiding,  of 
course,  all  the  stories  about  the  Basilisk  as  utterly 
fabulous,  refers  this  creature,  as  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  to  the  Lacerta  Iguana.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  it  very  problematical,  however,  whether  the  Ig¬ 
uana  be  indeed  the  Basilisk  of  the  ancients.  Cal- 
met  supposes  the  Scriptural  basilisk  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Cobra  di  Capello,  but  I  am  net  aw'are  of 
its  being  found  in  Africa.  The  serpent  which  is 
described  under  the  name  of  Buskah  by  Jackson, 
would  answer  very  well  in  most  respects  to  the 
ancient  descriptions  of  the  Basilisk.”8 

BASTER'NA,  a  kind  of  litter  ( lectica )  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  era- 
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peiors.  It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
( vid .  Lectica)  very  closely ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
slaves,  and  the  basterna  by  two  males.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  proposed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
jacrrdfy.1 *  A  description  of  a  basterna  is  given  by 
a  poet  in  the  Latin  Anthology.3 

BATHS. — BaXaveiuv,  Balncarium,  Balneum,  Ba- 
Uneum,  Balnea,  Balinea,  and  Thermae.  These  words 
are  all  commonly  translated  by  our  general  term 
bath  or  baths ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
and  better  authors  they  are  used  with  a  nice  dis¬ 
crimination.  Balneum  or  balineum,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  pahavelov*  signifies,  in  its  primary 
sense,  a  bath  or  bathing-vessel,  such  as  most  per¬ 
sons  of  any  consequence  among  the  Romans  pos¬ 
sessed  in  their  own  houses  ;  in  which  sense  it  is 
used  by  Cicero,4  balineum  calejieri  jubebo,  and  from 
that  it  came  to  signify  the  chamber  which  con¬ 
tained  the  bath5  ( labrum  si  in  halineo  non  est ),  which 
is  also  the  proper  translation  of  the  word  balneari- 
um.  The  diminutive  balneolum  is  adopted  by  Sen¬ 
eca6  to  designate  the  bath-room  of  Scipio,  in  the 
vdla  at  Liternum,  and  is  expressly  used  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  unassuming  modesty  of  republican  man¬ 
ners,  as  compared  with  the  luxury  of  his  own  times. 
But  wThen  the  baths  of  private  individuals  became 
more  sumptuous,  and  comprised  many  rooms  in¬ 
stead  of  the  one  small  chamber  described  by  Sene¬ 
ca,  the  plural  balnea  or  balinea  was  adopted,  which 
still,  in  correct  language,  had  reference  only  to  the 
baths  of  private  persons.  Thus  Cicero  terms  the 
baths  at  the  villa  of  his  brother  Quintus7  balnearia. 
Balnea  and  balinea,  which,  according  to  Varro,8 
aave  no  singular  number,  were  the  public  baths. 
{Balnea  is,  however,  used  in  the  singular,  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  private  bath,  in  an  inscription  quoted  by  Rei- 
nesius.9)  Thus  Cicero10  speaks  of  balneas  Sernas, 
balneas  publicas,  and  in  vestibulo  balnearum ,u  and 
Aulus  Gellius13  of  balneas  Sitias.  But  this  accuracy 
of  diction  is  neglected  by  many  of  the  subsequent 
writers,  and  particularly  by  the  poets,  among  whom 
balnea  is  not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number 
to  signify  the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balnea 
could  not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  verse. 
Pliny  also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the 
neuter  plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  balneum  for  a 
private  bath.13  Therma  (from  deppp,  warmth)  mean, 
properly,  warm  springs  or  baths  of  warm  water,  but 
came  afterward  to  be  applied  to  the  structures  in 
which  the  baths  were  placed,  and  which  were  both 
hot  and  cold.  There  was,  however,  a  material  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  balnea  and  therma,  inasmuch 
as  the  former  was  the  term  used  under  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  referred  to  the  public  establishments  of  that 
age,  which  contained  no  appliances  for  luxury  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  convenience  of  hot  and  cold  baths, 
whereas  the  latter  name  was  given  to  those  magnifi¬ 
cent  edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  Empire,  and 
which  comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  the  Greek  gymna¬ 
sia,  as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated 
for  bathing ;  which  distinction  is  noticed  by  Juve¬ 
nal  :14 

“  Bum  petit  aut  thermos,  aut  Phcebi  balnea .” 

Subsequent  writers,  however,  use  these  terms  with¬ 
out  distinction.  Thus  the  baths  erected  by  Clau¬ 
dius  Etruscus,  the  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
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dian,  are  styled  by  Statius1  balnea ,  and  by  Martial 
Etrusci  thermula.  In  an  epigram,  also,  by  Mar 
tial,*  “  subice  balneum  thermis ,”  the  terms  are  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  building,  but  tu  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Bathing  was  a  practice  familiar  So  the  Greeks  of 
both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times,  both  in  fresh 
water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural  warm  springs  as 
well  as  vessels  artificially  heated.  Thus  Nausicae, 
daughter  of  Alcinous,  king  of  Phaeacia,  goes  out  with 
her  attendants  to  wash  her  clothes,  and,  after  the 
task  is  done,  she  bathes  herself  in  the  river.4  Ulys¬ 
ses,  who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and 
takes  a  bath,  while  she  and  her  servants  stand 
aside.5  Europa  also  bathes  in  the  river  Anaurus,6 
and  Helen  and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.7 
Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  The  'H pauXeia  lovrpd  shown  by  Vul¬ 
can  or  M'nerva  to  Hercules  are  celeorated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot  bath  of  the  nymphs 
— depfia,  Nvpouv  hovrpd,*  and  Honour*  celebi«ites  one 
of  the  streams  of  the  Scamandev  'or  its  warm  tem¬ 
perature.  The  artificial  warm  ’•.-ch  was  taken  in  a 
vessel  called  dodpivOog  by  Horn*  ,10  because  it  dimin¬ 
ished  the  uncleanliness  of  the  Ain,  and  ipbaatq  by 
Athenaeus.11  It  would  appear  from  the  description 
of  the  bath  administered  to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  ol 
Circe,  that  this  vessel  did  not  contain  water  itself, 
but  was  only  used  for  the  bather  to  sit  in  while  the 
warm  water  was  poured  over  him,  which  was  heated 
in  a  large  caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was 
placed,  and,  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken 
out  in  other  vessels,  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  dadpivBog.1* 
Where  cleanliness  merely  was  the  object  sought, 
cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which  was  considered  as 
most  bracing  to  the  nerves  ;13  but,  after  violent  bod¬ 
ily  fatigue  or  exertion,  warm  water  was  made  use 
of,  in  order  to  refresh  the  body  and  relax  the  over- 
tension  of  the  muscles.14  Thus  the  daap:vdop  is  pre¬ 
pared  for  Peisistratus  and  Telemachus  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  Menelaus,15  and  is  resorted  to  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  when  they  return  with  the  captured  horses 
of  Rhesus.15 

"Ef  p’  daaplvOovq  puvreg  ev&orac  lovoavro. 
From  which  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  vessel 
was  of  polished  marble,  like  the  basins  ( labra )  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  Roman  baths.  An¬ 
dromache,  in  the  22d  book  of  the  Iliad,  prepares  a 
hot  bath  for  Hector  against  his  return  from  battle ; 
and  Nestor,  in  the  14th,  orders  Hecamede  to  make 
ready  the  warm  bath  {deppu  Xoerpd) ;  and  the  Phae- 
acians  are  represented  as  being  addicted  to  the  van¬ 
ities  of  dress,  warm  baths,  and  sexual  indulgence.17 

E Ipard  r*  t^r/poiGa,  hoerpd  re  deppa,  nal  evvai. 

It  was  also  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  take  two 
baths  in  succession,  first  cold  and  afterward  warm ; 
thus,  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  just  referred  to, 
Ulysses  and  Diomed  both  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  af¬ 
terward  refresh  themselves  with  a  warm  bath  {dad- 
p.vOog)  upon  returning  to  their  tents.  The  custom 
of  plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath 
mentioned  by  Aristides,18  who  wrote  in  the  second 
century,  does  not  refer  to  the  Greeks  of  this  early 
age,  but  to  those  who  lived  after  the  subjugation  of 
their  country  by  the  Romans,  from  whom  the  habit 
was  most  probably  borrowed. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselves, 
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the  women1  as  well  as  men,  in  order  that  the  skin 
might  not  be  left  harsh  and  rough,  especially  after 
waim  water.®  Oil  ( eXaiov )  is  the  only  ointment 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
Pliny®  says  that  the  Greeks  had  no  better  ointment 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  than  oil  perfumed 
with  herbs.  In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
bathers  anoint  themselves  with  clear  pure  oil  (AiV 
iAat'ip);  but  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,4 *  Venus 
anoints  the  body  of  Hector  with  oil  scented  with 
roses  (khaitf)  jbodoevn),  and,  in  the  14th  book  of  the 
same  poem,8  Juno  anoints  herself  with  oil  “  ambro¬ 
sial,  sweet,  and  odoriferous”  ( u/iCqogIov ,  kdavov,  red- 
vufitvov) :  and  elsewhere  the  oil  is  termed  kvwdeg, 
sweet-smelling,  upon  which  epithet  the  commenta¬ 
tors  and  Athenaeus6  remark  that  Homer  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  use  of  more  precious  ointments, 
but  calls  them  oil  with  an  epithet  to  distinguish 
them  from  common  oil.  The  ancient  heroes,  how¬ 
ever,  never  used  precious  unguents  (pvpa). 

Among  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  bathing 
was  always  a  preliminary  to  the  hour  of  meals.  In¬ 
deed,  the  process  of  eating  seems  to  have  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  that  of  bathing;  for 
even  Nausicae  and  her  companions,  in  the  passage 
refeired  to  above,  immediately  after  they  had  bathed 
and  anointed  themselves,  sat  down  to  eat  by  the 
river’s  side  while  waiting  for  the  clothes  to  dry.7 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm  wa¬ 
ter  as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two  kinds  of 
baths,  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the  Eurotas, 
which  Agesilaus  also  used,8  and  a  dry  sudorific  bath 
in  a  chamber  heated  with  warm  air  by  means  of  a 
stove  ;9  and  from  them  the  chamber  used  by  the 
Romans  for  a  similar  purpose  was  termed  Lacon- 
Kum.10 

Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  use  of  the  bath,  both  as  a  source  of 
health  a  d  pleasure,  long  before  it  came  into  gener- 
a  practice  among  the  Romans,  although  they  had 
5 .0  public  establishments  expressly  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  same  magnificence  as  the  Romans 
had  ;  in  which  sense  the  words  of  Artemidorus11 
may  be  understood,  when  he  says,  “They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  baths”  (fiahaveia  ova 
tjdeioav) ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Athenians,  at  least, 
had  public  baths  {lovTpibveq)  attached  to  the  gym¬ 
nasia,  which  were  more  used  by  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  than  by  the  great  and  wealthy,  w ho  had  private 
baths  in  their  own  houses.1® 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  resorted  to  the 
rivers,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  from 
motives  of  health  or  cleanliness,  and  not  of  luxury; 
for,  as  the  use  of  linen  was  little  known  in  those 
ages,1 18 *  health  as  well  as  comfort  rendered  frequent 
ablutions  necessary.  Thus  we  learn  from  Seneca14 
that  the  ancient  Romans  washed  their  legs  and 
arms  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  precise  period  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  was  first  introduced  among  the 
Romans ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca18  that  Scipio 
had  a  warm  bath  in  his  villa  at  Liternum,  which, 
however,  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  a 
simple  chamber,  just  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
purposes,  and  without  any  pretension  to  luxury. 
It  was  “  small  and  dark,”  he  says,  “  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients.”  This  was  a  bath  of  warm 
water;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  apartment 
Wt-h  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  under  it, 
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so  as  to  produce  a  vapour  bath,  is  slated  by  ValeH 
us  Maximus1  and  by  Pliny®  to  have  been  invented 
by  Sergius  Orata,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Crassus, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  expression  used  by 
Valerius  Maximus  is  balnea  pensilia,  and  by  Pliny 
balineas  pensiles,  which  is  differently  explained  by 
different  commentators ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  will  be  sufficient  in  order  u, 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  flooring  of  the 
chambers  was  suspended  over  the  hollow  cells  of 
the  hypocaust,  called  by  Vitruvius  suspensura  cal- 
dariorum ,*  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more  fully  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  following  passage  of  Ausonius  :4 
“ Quid  ( memorem )  qua  sulphurea  substructa  crepidiru 
fumant 

Balnea,  ferventi  cum  Mulciber  haustus  operto, 

Volvit  anhelatas  tectoria  per  cava  flammas, 

Inclusum  glomerans  <zslu  exspirante  vapor em  V 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
public  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
obtained  very  generally,  and  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  luxury,  if  not  of  splendour,  as  may  be  col¬ 
lected  from  a  letter  to  his  brother,8  in  which  he  in¬ 
forms  him  that  he  had  given  directions  for  removing 
the  vapour  bath  ( assa )  into  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
undressing- room  ( apodyterium ),  on  account  of  the 
flue  being  placed  in  an  injudicious  situation ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  same  author  that  there  were 
baths  at  Rome  in  his  time — balneas  Senias 6 — which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
fee.7 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  history,  a  mucu 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  pro¬ 
miscuous  bathing,  even  among  tne  men,  than  was 
usual  among  the  Greeks  ;  for,  according  to  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus,8  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  father 
to  bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son  in-law  with  hi# 
father-in-law:  the  same  respectful  reserve  being 
shown  to  blood  and  affinity  as  was  paid  to  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  the  gods,  towards  whom  it  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  irreligion  even  to  appear  naked  in  any 
of  the  places  consecrated  to  their  worship.9  But 
virtue  passed  away  as  wealth  increased  ;  and,  w  uen 
the  thermae  came  into  use,  not  only  did  the  men 
bathe  together  in  numbers,  but  even  men  and  women 
stripped  and  bathed  promiscuously  in  the  same  bath. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  public  establishments 
often  contained  separate  baths  for  both  sexes  ad¬ 
joining  to  each  other,10  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
also  the  case  at  the  baths  of  Pompeii.  Aulus  Gel- 
lius11  relates  a  story  of  a  consul’s  wife  who  took  a 
whim  to  bathe  at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provin¬ 
cial  town  of  Campania,  in  the  men’s  baths  ( balneis 
virilibus);  probably  because,  in  a  small  town,  the 
female  department,  like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  more 
confined  and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to 
the  men ;  and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to 
the  quaestor,  M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But 
whether  the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use 
each  other’s  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that 
some  of  the  public  establishments  had  only  one 
common  set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  prevailed 
under  the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indis¬ 
criminately  together.1®  This  custom  was  forbidden 
by  Hadrian18  and  by  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  ;14  and 
Alexander  Severus  prohibited  any  baths,  common 
to  both  sexes  ( balnea  mixta),  from  being  opened  in 
Rome.18 

1.  (ix.,  1.)— 2.  (H.  N.,ix.,  79.)— 3.  (v.,  11.)— 4.  (Mosell.,  337.) 
— 5.  (ad  Q.  Fratr.,  ui.,  1,  t>  1.) — 6.  (Pro  Coel.,  25.) — 7.  (Ib.,  25  ) 
— 8.  (ii.,  i,  7.) — 9.  (Compare  Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  35. — De  Orat , 
ii.,  55.) — 10.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  10. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ix.,  68.)-- 
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When  the  public  baths  (balnea)  were  first  institu¬ 
ted,  they  were  only  for  the  lower  orders,  who  alone 
bathed  in  public  ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  or¬ 
ders.  using  private  baths  in  their  own  houses.  But 
this  monopoly  was  not  long  enjoyed ;  for,  as  early 
even  as  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  we  find  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  mother  of  Augustus  making  use 
of  the  public  establishments,1 *  which  were  probably, 
at  that  time,  separated  from  the  men’s ;  and,  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  time,  even  the  emperors  themselves  bathed 
in  public  with  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Thus 
Hadrian  often  bathed  in  public  among  the  herd  ( cum 
omnibus 3) ;  and  even  the  virtuous  Alexander  Se¬ 
cerns  took  his  bath  among  the  populace  in  the  ther¬ 
mae  he  had  himself  erected,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
his  predecessors,  and  returned  to  the  palace  in  his 
bathing-dress  ;3  and  the  abandoned  Gallienus  amu¬ 
sed  himself  by  bathing  in  the  midst  of  the  young 
and  old  of  both  sexes— men,  women,  and  children.4 * * 

The  baths  were  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at 
sunset ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were  kept  open  nearly  all 
night ;  for  he  is  stated*  to  have  furnished  oil  for  bis 
own  thermae,  which  previously  were  not  opened  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  ( ante  auroram ),  and  were  shut  before 
sunset  ( ante  vesperum) ;  and  Juvenal*  includes  in  his 
catalogue  of  female  immoralities,  that  of  taking  the 
bath  at  night  ( balnea  node  subit),  which  may,  how¬ 
ever,  refer  to  private  baths. 

The  price  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrant,  the  smallest 
piece  of  coined  money  from  the  age  of  Cicero  down¬ 
ward,7  which  was  paid  to  the  keeper  of  the  bath 
( balneator ) ;  and  hence  it  is  termed  by  Cicero,  in  the 
oration  just  cited,  quad.ranlo.ria  permutalio,  and  by 
Seneca,8  res  quadrantaria.  Children  below  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  were  admitted  free.9 
“  Nee  pueri  credunt,  nisi  q'd  nrndum  cere  lavantur .” 
Strangers  also,  and  foreigners,  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  baths,  if  not  to  all  without  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at  Rome,  and 
quoted  by  Pitiscus.10 

L.  OCTAVIO.  L.  F.  CAM. 

RUFO.  TRIB.  MIL . 

QUI  LAVATIONEM  GRATUITAM  MUNICIPIBUS, 
INCOLIS 

HOSPITIBUS  ET  ADVENTORIBUS. 

The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortune  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Republic  ;11  and  Suetonius  says  that  the 
Emperor  Caligula  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  bathing  upon  any  religious 
holyday.13  They  were  originally  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  a’diles,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  them  also  in  repair,  and  to  see  that 
they  were  kept  clean  and  of  a  proper  temperatuie.13 
In  the  provinces,  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  passage  already  quoted  from  Aulus  Gellius.14 

The  time  usually  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
taking  the  bath  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly  af¬ 
terward.15 

“  Oc/avam  poteris  servare  ;  lavabimur  una; 

Scis,  quam  sint  Stephani  balnea  juncta  mihi.” 

Before  that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to 
bathe  in  public.1*  Vitruvius  reckons  the  best  hours 
adapted  for  bathing  to  be  from  midday  until  about 
sunset.17  Pliny  took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in 
summer,  and  at  the  eighth  in  winter  ;18  and  Martia. 

1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  94.) — 2.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  c.  17.) — 3.  (Lam- 
prid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  42.) — 4.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  De  Gallien.  duob., 
c.  17.) — 5.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Sat.,  vi.,  419.) 
— 7.  (Cic.,  Pro  Coal.,  26. — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  137.— Juv.,  Sat., 
vi ,  447.) — 8.  (Ep.,  86.)— 9.  (Juven.,  Sat.,  h.,  152.)— 10.  (Lex. 
Ant.) — 11.  (Fabr.,  Descr.  Urb.  Rom.,c.  18.) — 12.  (Ib.) — 13.  (Ib. — 
Sen.,  Ep.,  86.)— 14.  (x.,  3.)— 15.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  x.,  48  ;  xi.,  52.)— 
16  (Lamprid..  Alex.  Sev..  24.) — 17.  (v.,  10.) — 18  (Ep.,  iii.,  1,  8.) 


|  speaks  of  taking  a  bath,  when  fatigued  and  weary 
at  the  tenth  hour,  and  even  later.1 

When  the  water  was  ready  and  the  baths  pre¬ 
pared,  notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell — as 
the  narum .*  One  of  these  bells,  with  the  inscription 
Firmi  Balneatoris,  was  found  in  the  thermae  Dio¬ 
cletian®,  in  the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  learned  Fulvius  Ursinus.® 

While  the  bath  was  used  for  health  merely  or 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was  considered  sufficient 
at  a  time,  and  that  only  when  requisite.  But  the 
luxuries  of  the  Empire  knew  no  such  bounds,  and 
the  daily  bath  was  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as 
seven  and  eight  times  in  succession — the  number 
which  the  Emperor  Commodus  indulged  himself 
with.4  Gordian  bathed  seven  times  a  day  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  twice  in  winter ;  the  Emperor  Gallienus 
six  or  seven  times  in  summer,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  winter.*  Commodus  also  took  his  meals  in  the 
bath  ;*  a  custom  which  was  not  confined  to  a  dis¬ 
solute  emperor  alone,  for  Martial7  attacks  a  certain 
^Emilius  for  the  same  practice,  which  passage,  how¬ 
ever,  is  differently  interpreted  by  some  commenta¬ 
tors. 

It  was  the  usual  and  constant  habit  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  take  the  batli  after  exercise,  and  previous¬ 
ly  to  their  principal  meal  ( cana );  but  the  debauchees 
of  the  Empire  bathed  also  after  eating,  as  well  a3 
before,  in  order  to  promote  digestion,  so  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  a  new  appetite  for  fresh  delicacies.  Nero  is 
related  to  have  indulged  in  this  practice,0  which  is 
also  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.9 

Upon  quitting  the  bath,  it  was  usual  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  well  as  Greeks,  to  be  anointed  with  oil ;  to 
which  custom  both  Pompey  and  Brutus  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Plutarch  as  adhering.  But  a  particular 
habit  of  body,  or  tendency  to  certain  complaints, 
sometimes  required  this  order  to  be  reversed ;  for 
which  reason  Augustus,  who  suffered  from  nervouf 
disorders,  was  accustomed  to  anoint  himself  befor* 
bathing;10  and  a  similar  practice  was  adopted  by 
Alexander  Severus.11  The  most  usual  practice, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  to  take  some  gentle 
exercise  ( exercitatio )  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
after  bathing,  to  be  anointed  either  in  the  sun,  or  in 
the  tepid  or  thermal  chamber,  and  finally  to  take 
their  food. 

The  Romans  did  not  content  themselves  with  a 
single  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water,  but  they  went 
through  a  course  of  baths  in  succession,  in  which 
the  agency  of  air  as  well  as  water  was  applied.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  order  in  which 
the  course  was  usually  taken,  if,  indeed,  there  was 
any  general  practice  beyond  the  whim  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Under  medical  treatment,  of  course  the 
succession  would  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
disease  for  which  a  cure  was  sought,  and  would 
vary,  also,  according  to  the  different  practice  of  dif¬ 
ferent  physicians.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it 
was  a  general  practice  to  close  the  pores  and  brace 
the  body  after  the  excessive  perspiration  of  the  va¬ 
pour  bath,  either  by  pouring  cold  water  over  the 
head,  or  by  plunging  at  once  into  the  piscina,  or  into 
a  river,  as  the  R  ussians  still  do,13  and  as  the  Romans 
sometimes  did,  as  we  learn  from  Ausonius. 

“  Vidi  ego  defessos  multo  sudor e  lavacri 
Fastidisse  lacus,  et  frigora  piscinarum, 

Ut  vivis  fruerentur  aquis ;  mox  amne  refotos 
Plaudenti  gelidum  jlumen  pepulisse  natatu .”1* 

Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have 

1.  (Epigr.,  iii.,  36;  x.,  70.) — 2.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  xiv.,  163.) — 3. 

(Append,  ad  Ciaccon.,  De  Triclin.)— 4.  (Lamprid.,  Conunod.,  c. 
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introduced  this  practice,* 1  which  became  quite  the 
fashion,  in  consequence  of  the  benefit  which  the 
emperor  derived  from  it,  though  Dion*  accuses  him 
of  having  artfully  caused  the  death  of  Marcellus  by 
an  improper  application  of  the  same  treatment.  In 
other  cases  it  was  considered  conducive  to  health 
to  pour  warm  waic~  over  the  head  before  the  vapour 
bath,  and  cold  Wate  immediately  after  it  ;3  and  at 
other  times  a  success  ,»>n  of  warm,  tepid,  and  cold 
water  was  resorted  to. 

The  two  physicians,  Gi’on  and  Celsus,  differ  in 
some  respects  as  to  the  older  in  which  the  baths 
should  be  taken  ;  the  former  recommending  first  the 
hot  air  of  the  Laconicum  (asp.  &eppu),  next  the 
bath  of  warm  water  (v6up  ■deppdv  and  lovrpov),  af¬ 
terward  the  cold,  and,  finally,  to  be  well  rubbed  ;4 
while  the  latter  recommends  his  patients  first  to 
sweat  for  a  short  time  in  the  tepid  chamber  ( tepula - 
Hum)  without  undressing  ;  then  to  proceed  into  the 
thermal  chamber  ( calidarium ),  and,  after  having  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  perspiration  there,  not 
to  descend  into  the  warm  bath  (solium),  but  to  pour 
a  quantity  of  warm  water  over  the  head,  then  te¬ 
pid,  and  finally  cold ;  afterward  to  be  scraped  with 
the  strigil  ( perfricari ),  and  finally  rubbed  dry  and 
anointed.8  Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Romans  when  the  bath  was  resorted  to 
as  a  daily  source  of  pleasure,  and  not  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  medical  treatment ;  the  more  so,  as  it  re¬ 
sembles,  in  many  respects,  the  system  of  bathing 
still  in  practice  among  the  Orientals,  who,  as  Sir 
W.  Gell  remarks,  “succeeded  by  conquest  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  enervated  Greeks  and  Romans.”6 

In  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Galen,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  hovrpov  is  used  for  a  warm 
bath,  in  which  sense  it  also  occurs  in  the  same  au¬ 
thor.  Vitruvius,7  on  the  contrary,  says  that  the 
Greeks  used  the  same  word  to  signify  a  cold  bath 
(frigida  lavatio,  quam  Grad  Xovrpov  vodtant).  The 
contradiction  between  the  two  authors  is  here  point¬ 
ed  out,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  impossibility, 
as  well  as  impropriety,  of  attempting  to  fix  one  pre¬ 
cise  meaning  to  each  of  the  different  terms  made 
use  of  by  the  ancient  writers  in  reference  to  their 
bathing  establishments. 

Having  thus  detailed  from  classical  authorities 
the  general  habits  of  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
their  system  of  bathing,  it  now  remains  to  examine 
and  explain  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  struc¬ 
tures  which  contained  their  baths,  which  will  serve 
as  a  practical  commentary  upon  all  that  has  been 
said.  Indeed,  there  are  more  ample  and  better  ma¬ 
terials  for  acquiring  a  thorough  insight  into  Roman 


manners  in  this  one  particular,  than  for  any  othei 
of  the  usages  connected  with  their  domestic  habits 
Lucian,  in  the  treatise  which  is  inscribed  Hippias, 
has  given  a  minute  and  interesting  description  of  a 
set  of  baths  erected  by  an  architect  of  that  name, 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  is  much  too  long  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  this  place,  but  which  is  well  worth  peru¬ 
sal  ;  and  an  excavation  made  at  Pompeii  between 
the  years  1824,  ’25,  laid  open  a  complete  set  of  pub¬ 
lic  baths  (balnea),  with  many  of  the  chambers,  even 
to  the  ceilings,  in  good  preservation,  and  construct¬ 
ed  in  all  their  important  parts  upon  rules  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  laid  down  by  Vitruvius. 

In  order  to  render  the  subjoined  remarks  more 
easily  intelligible,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  insert¬ 
ed,  which  is  taken  from  a  fresco  painting  upon  the 
walls  of  the  thermae  of  Titus  at  Rome. 

The  woodcut  on  the  following  page  represents  tl* 
ground-plan  of  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  are  net  t- 
ly  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  houses  and  shops, 
thus  forming  what  the  Romans  termed  an  insula. 

The  whole  building,  which  comprises  a  double 
set  of  baths,  has  six  different  entrances  from  the 
street,  one  of  which,  A,  gives  admission  to  the 
smaller  set  only,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
women,  and  five  others  to  the  male  department ;  of 
which  two,  B  and  C,  communicate  directly  with  the 
furnaces,  and  the  other  three,  D,  E,  F,  with  the  ba¬ 
thing  apartments,  of  which  F,  the  nearest  to  the 
Forum,  was  the  principal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and 
E,  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  building,  served 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  on  the  north 
and  east  sides  of  the  city.  To  have  a  variety  of 
entrances  (etjodoig  noXXalq  redvpupevov)  is  one  of 
the  qualities  enumerated  by  Lucian  necessary  to  a 
well-constructed  set  of  baths.1  Passing  through  the 
principal  entrance  F,  which  is  removed  from  the 
street  by  a  narrow  footway  surrounding  the  insula 
(the  outer  curb  of  which  is  marked  upon  the  plan 
by  the  thin  line  drawn  round  it),  and  after  descend¬ 
ing  three  steps,  the  bathec  finds  upon  his  left  hand 
a  small  chamber  1 1,  which  contained  a  conveni¬ 
ence  ( latrina 2),  ano  proceeds  into  a  covered  portico 
(2),  which  ran  rouu.i  three  sides  of  an  open  court— 
atrium  (3),  and  these  together  formed  the  vestibule 
of  the  baths — vesHbulum  balnearum,3  in  which  the 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
such  of  the  slaves  and  attendants  of  the  great  and 
wealthy  whose  services  were  not  required  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  waited.  There  are  seats  for  their  accom¬ 
modation  placed  underneath  the  portico  (a,  a> 
This  compartment  answers  exactly  to  the  first, 
which  is  described  by  Lucian.4  Within  this  court 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  38.) — 2.  (liii.,  p.  517.) — 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  I  1.  (Hippias,  8.) — 2.  ( Latrina  was  also  used,  previously  to  th» 
xxviii.,  14. — Celsus,  De  Med.,  i.,  3.)— 4.  (Galen,  De  Methodo  time  of  Varro,  for  the  bathing-vessel,  quasi  lavatrina. — Varra 
ICedendi,  x.,  10,  p.  708,  709,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 5.  (Cels.,  De  Med.,  i.,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ix.,  68,  ed.  Muller. — Compare  LuciL,  ap.  Non 
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the  keeper  01  the  baths  ( balneator ),  who  exacted  the 
quadrans  paid  by  each  visiter,  was  also  stationed , 
and,  accordingly,  in  it  was  found  the  box  for  holding 
the  money.  The  room  (4)  which  runs  back  from 
the  portico  might  have  been  appropriated  to  him ; 
or,  if  not,  it  might  have  been  an  cecus  or  exedra,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  better  classes  while  await¬ 
ing  the  return  of  their  acquaintances  from  the  inte¬ 
rior,  in  which  case  it  will  correspond  with  the 
chambers  mentioned  by  Lucian,1  adjoining  to  the 
servants’  waiting-place  (kv  upiarepq.  de  rwv  kg  rpv- 
fyv  irapeoKEvaopivuv  oIkti/liutuv ).  In  this  court  like¬ 
wise,  as  being  the  most  public  piace,  advertisements 
for  the  theatre,  or  other  announcements  of  general 
interest,  were  posted  up,  one  of  which,  announcing 
a  gladiatorial  show,  still  remains.  (5)  Is  the  corri¬ 
dor  which  conducts  from  the  entrance  E  into  the 
same  vestibule.  (6)  A  small  cell  of  similar  use  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  opposite  corridor  (1). 
(7)  A  passage  of  communication  which  leads  into 
the  chamber  (8),  the  frigidarium,  which  also  served 
as  an  apodyterium  or  spolialorium,  a  room  for  un¬ 
dressing;  and  which  is  also  accessible  from  the 
street  by  the  door  D,  through  the  corridor  (9),  in 
which  a  small  niche  is  observable,  which  probably 
served  for  the  station  of  another  balneator,  who  col¬ 
lected  the  money  from  those  entering  from  the  north 
street.  Here,  then,  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the 
persons  must  have  met  before  entering  into  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  baths ;  and  its  locality,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
er  characteristic  features  in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  that  it  served  as  an  undressing-room 
to  the  balnea  Pompeiana.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  general  rule  of  construction  was  followed  by 
"he  architects  of  antiquity  with  regard  to  the  local¬ 
ity  and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an  apodyteri- 
Bm.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  nor 
expressly  by  Lucian ;  but  he  says  enough  for  us  to 
infer  that  it  belonged  to  the  frigidarium  in  the  baths 
ol  fLppias.*  “After  quitting  the  last  apartment, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  chambers  for  the 
bathers  to  undress,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
trsnt,  containing  three  baths  of  cold  water.”  Pliny 
■  ne  younger  says  that  the  apodyterium  at  one  of  his 
own  villas  adjoined  the  frigidarium ,3  and  it  is  plain, 


from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that  the  apodyterium 
was  a  warm  apartment  in  the  baths  belonging  to 
the  villa  of  Cicero’s  brother  Quintus  ( assa  in  alte¬ 
ram  apodyterii  angulum  promovi),  to  which  tempera¬ 
ture  Celsus  also  assigns  it.  In  the  thermae  at  Rcme. 
each  of  the  hot  and  cold  departments  had  probably 
a  separate  apodyterium  attached  to  it ;  or,  if  not,  the 
ground-plan  was  so  arranged  that  one  apodyterium 
would  be  contiguous  to,  and  serve  for  both  or  either; 
but  where  space  and  means  were  circumscribed,  as 
in  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  frigidarium  served  as  an  apodyte¬ 
rium  for  those  who  confined  themselves  to  cold  ba¬ 
thing,  and  the  lepidarium  for  those  who  commenced 
their  ablutions  in  the  warm  apartments.  The  ba¬ 
thers  were  expected  to  take  off  their  garments  in 
the  apodyterium,  it  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into 
the  interior  unless  naked.1  They  were  then  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  class  of  slaves  called  capsarii  (from  capsa, 
the  small  case  in  which  children  carried  their  books 
to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them. 
These  men  were  notorious  for  dishonesty,  and  lea¬ 
gued  with  all  the  thieves  of  the  city,  so  that  they 
connived  at  the  robberies  they  were  placed  there  to 
prevent.  Hence  the  expression  of  Catullus,  “  0  fu- 
rum  optume  balneariorum  /”*  and  Trachilo,  in  the  Ru- 
dens  of  Plautus,3  complains  bitterly  of  their  rogue¬ 
ry,  which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried  to  such  an  ex¬ 
cess  that  very  severe  laws  were  enacted  against 
them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the  baths  being  made 
a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself :  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  ( b ,  b),  and  a  step  for  the  feet  below,  slight¬ 
ly  raised  from  the  floor  ( pulvinus  et  grad  us*).  Holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  walls,  which  might  have 
served  for  pegs  on  which  the  garments  were  hung 
when  taken  off ;  for  in  a  small  provincial  town  like 
Pompeii,  where  a  robbery  committed  in  the  baths 
could  scarcely  escape  detection,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  capsarii  to  take  charge  of  them.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  window  closed  with  glass,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yel¬ 
low.  A  section  and  drawing  of  this  interior  is  giv 


1  (Cic.,  Pro  Ccel.,  26.)-  2.  (Carm.,xxxiii.,  1  ) — 3.  (H.,xxx-’i. 
51.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  10.) 
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en  m  Sir  W.  Gell’s  Pompeii.  There  are  no  less 
than  six  dooi3  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  tc  the  en¬ 
trance  E,  another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the 
small  room  (11),  a  fourth  to  the  furnaces,  a  fifth  to 
the  tepid  apaitment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  natatio,  natatorium,  piscina ,  baptisterium, 

Euteus,  Xovrpov.  The  word  baptisterium 1  is  not  a 
ath  sufficiently  large  to  immerse  the  whole  body, 
but  a  vessel  or  labrum,  containing  cold  water  for 
pouring  over  the  head.2  The  bath,  which  is  coat¬ 
ed  with  white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  about  three  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble 
steps  to  facilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur¬ 
rounding  it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to  sit 
down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  size  of 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 
he  wrote,  “  Latiorem  piscinam  voluissem,  ubi  jactata 
brachia  non  oJfendcrenturV  It  is  probable  that  many 
persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold  bath 
only,  instead  of  going  through  the  severe  course  of 
perspiration  in  the  warm  apartments ;  and  as  the 
frigidarium  alone  could  have  had  no  effect  in  baths  ! 
like  these,  where  it  merely  served  as  an  apodyteri- 
um,  the  natatio  must  be  referred  to  when  it  is  said 
that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were  in  such  request 
that  scarcely  any  others  were  used.3  There  is  a 
platform  or  ambulatory  ( schola *)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  material 
disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls,  with 
•pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in  them  ; 
according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,8  with  seats,  which  he 
interprets  scholce,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  bathe;  but  a  passage  of 
Vitruvius,8  hereafter  quoted,  seems  to  contradict 
this  use  of  the  term  :  and  seats  were  placed  in  the 
frigidarium  adjoining,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ac¬ 
commodating  those  who  were  obliged  to  wait  for 
their  turn.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut  represents  a  frigidarium,  with  its 


cold  bath7  at  one  extremity,  supposed  to  have  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose 
age  the  style  of  construction,  and  the  use  of  the 
simple  Doric  order,  undoubtedly  belong.  The  bath 
itself,  into  which  the  water  still  continues  to  flow 
from  a  neighbouring  spring,  is  placed  under  the  al¬ 
cove,  and  the  two  doors  on  each  side  opened  into 
small  chambers,  which  probably  served  as  apodyte- 
ria.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vil¬ 
la  Caposeli,  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Formiae. 

L  (Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  6.) — 2.  (Compare  also  Plin.,  Ep.,  xvii.,  2.) 
— 3.  (Gell’s  Pompeii,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  v.  10.) — 5.  (1.  c.) — 6. 
.v.  1U) — 7.  ( puteus  :  Pi  n.,  Ep.,  v.,  6.) 
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In  the  cold  bath  of  Pompeii  tl  e  water  ran  into  th« 
basin  through  a  spout  of  bronze,  and  was  earned 
off  again  through  a  conduit  on  the  opposite  side  It 
was  also  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  under  the 
margin  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  No.  11  ia  * 
a  small  chamber  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  frigida¬ 
rium,  which  might  have  served  for  sha\  mg  \tonstn - 
na),  or  for  keeping  unguents  or  strigiles  ;  and  flora 
the  centre  of  the  side  of  the  frigidarium,  the  bather, 
who  intended  to  go  through  the  process  of  warm 
bathing  and  sudation,  entered  into  (12)  the  tepida- 
rium. 

This  chamber  did  not  contain  water  either  at 
Pompeii  or  at  the  baths  of  Hippias,  but  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  cf 
the  vapour  and  warm  baths ;  and,  upon  returning, 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too  sudden  transition  to 
the  open  air.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  exactly 
the  tepid  chamber  described  by  Lucian,1  which  he 
says  was  of  a  moderate  and  not  oppressive  heat, 
adjoining  to  which  he  places  a  room  for  anointing 
(oZ/cof  uXetipaodai  irpoorivu^  napexo/ievog). 

In  the  baths  at  Pompeii  this  chamber  served  like 
wise  as  an  apodylerium  for  those  who  took  the 
warm  bath  ;  for  which  purpose  the  fittings  up  are 
evidently  adapted,  the  walls  being  divided  into  a 
number  of  separate  compartments  or  recesses  for 
receiving  the  garments  when  taken  off,  by  a  series 
of  figures  of  the  kind  called  Atlantes  or  Telamones, 
which  project  from  the  walls,  and  support  a  rich 
cornice  above  them.  One  of  these  divisions,  with 
the  Telamones,  is  represented  in  the  article  Atlan¬ 
tes.  Two  bronze  benches  were  also  found  in  the 
room,  which  was  heated  as  well  by  its  contiguity 
to  the  hypocaust  of  the  adjoining  chamber,  as  by  a 
brazier  of  bronze  ( foculus ),  in  which  the  chaicoal 
ashes  were  still  remaining  when  the  excavation 
was  made.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  Its  whole  length  was  seven 
feet,  and  its  breadth  two  feet  six  inches. 


In  addition  to  this  service,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  apartment  was  used  as  a  depository  for 
unguents  and  a  room  for  anointing  (u\ein rijpiov, 
unctuarium,  elceothesium),  the  proper  place  for  which 
is  represented  by  Lucian2  as  adjoining  to  the  tepi- 
darium,  and  by  Pliny3  as  adjoining  to  the  hypocaust ; 
and  for  which  purpose  some  of  the  niches  between 
the  Telamones  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted.  In 
the  larger  establishments,  a  separate  chamber  was 
allotted  to  these  purposes,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  drawing  taken  from  the  Thermas  ol 
Titus ;  but,  as  there  is  no  other  spot  within  the  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Pompeian  baths  which  could  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  were  anointed  in  tha 
tepidarium ,  which  service  was  performed  by  slave  I 
called  unclores  and  aliptce.  ( Vid.  Alipt.*.)  For 
this  purpose  the  common  people  used  oil  simply  oi 
sometimes  scented ;  but  the  more  wealthy  classci 
indulged  in  the  greatest  extravagance  with  regard 
to  their  perfumes  and  unguents.  These  they  ei¬ 
ther  procured  from  the  elceothesium  of  the  baths,  oi 
brought  with  them  in  small  glass  bottles  ( ampulla 
olearice),  hundreds  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  excavations  made  in  various  parts  of 
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Italy.  (Vid.  Ampulla.)  The  fifth  book  of  Athe- 
naeus  contains  an  ample  treatise  upon  the  numerous 
kinds  of  ointments  used  by  the  Romans ;  which 
subject  is  also  fully  treated  by  Pliny.1 * 

Caligula  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius*  as  having 
invented  a  new  luxury  in  the  use  of  the  bath,  by 
perfuming  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold,  by  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  precious  odours,  or,  as  Pliny  relates  the 
fact,3 * *  oy  anointing  the  walls  with  valuable  un¬ 
guents  ;  a  practice,  he  adds,  which  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  slaves  of  Nero,  that  the  luxury  should 
not  be  confined  to  royalty  ( ne  principale  videatur  hoc 
lonum). 

From  this  apartment,  a  door,  which  closed  by  its 
own  weight,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
opened  into  No.  13,  the  thermal  chamber,  or  con- 
camerata  sudatio  of  Vitruvius  ;*  and  which,  in  exact 
conformity  with  his  directions,  contains  the  warm 
bath — balneum,  or  calda  lavatio ,s  at  one  of  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  the  semicircular  vapour,  or  Laconi- 
cum,  at  the  other ;  while  the  centre  space  between 
the  two  ends,  termed  sudatio  by  Vitruvius,6  and  su¬ 
datorium  by  Seneca,  is  exactly  twice  the  length  of 
its  width,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius. 
The  object  in  leaving  so  much  space  between  the 
warm  bath  and  the  Laconicum  was  to  give  room  for 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  persons  within  the 
chamber,  who  were  accustomed  to  promote  a  full 
flow  of  perspiration  by  rapid  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  or  by  lifting  weights ;  which  practice  is 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  :T 

“  Magno  gaudet  sudare  tumultu, 
Quum  lassata  gravi  ceciderunt  brachia  massa .” 

In  larger  establishments,  the  conveniences  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  apartment  occupied  two  separate  cells, 
one  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  warm  bath, 
which  apartment  was  then  termed  caldarium,  cella 
ccddaria,  or  balneum,  and  the  other  which  comprised 
the  Laconicum  and  sudatory — Laconicum  sudatio- 
nesque ,*  which  part  alone  was  then  designated  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  concamerata  sudatio.  This  distribu¬ 
tion  is  represented  in  the  painting  on  the  walls  of 
the  Thermae  of  Titus  ;  in  which  there  is  also  anoth¬ 
er  peculiarity  to  be  observed,  viz.,  the  passage  of 
communication  {inter capedo)  between  the  two  cham¬ 
bers,  the  flooring  of  which  is  suspended  over  the 
hypocaust.  Lucian  informs  us  of  the  use  for  which 
this  compartment  was  intended,  where  he  mentions 
as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveniences  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need  not  retrace 
their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  by 
which  they  had  entered,  but  might  return  from  the 
thermal  chamber  by  a  shorter  circuit  through  a 
room  of  gentle  temperature  {di’i/pepa  ideppov  oUr/pa- 
toc9),  which  communicated  immediately  with  the 
frigidarium. 

The  warm- water  bath,  which  is  termed  calda  la¬ 
vatio  by  Vitn  vius,10  balineum  by  Cicero,11  piscina  or 
cahda  piscina  by  Pliny13  and  Suetonius,13  as  well  as 
labrum 14  and  solium  by  Cicero,18  appears  to  have 
been  a  capacious  marble  vase,  sometimes  standing 
upon  the  floor,  like  that  in  the  picture  from  the 
Thermae  of  Titus  ;  and  sometimes  either  partly  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  en¬ 
tity  sunk  into  it,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius.16  The 
term  labrum  is  generally  used  of  a  bath  containing 
warm  water,  and  piscina  of  one  which  contains 
cold ;  but  the  real  distinction  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  was  larger  than  the  former,  as  in  the  words 
of  Cicero  already  quoted,  “  latiorem  piscinam  voluis- 


1.  (TI.  N.,  xiii.) — 2.  (Cal.,  37.)— 3.  (1.  c.)-4.  (v.,  11.)— 5. 
(Vitruv.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  c.)— 7.  (Sat.,  vi.,  420.)  -8.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.) 
-9  (1.  c.,  7.)— 10.  (1.  c.)— 11.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  3.)— 12.  (Ep.,  ii., 
17.)--  13.  (Nero,  27.) — 14.  (Cic.,  ad  Tam.,  xiv.,  16.) — 15.  (in 
Pison  27  )— 16.  (v.,  10  1 


sem."  Pliny1  uses  the  term  piscina  for  a  pona  or 
tank  in  the  open  air  (which  w'as  probably  the  accu¬ 
rate  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word) ;  w hich,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  possessed  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  cold  bath,  which  last 
he  distinguishes  in  the  same  sentence  by  the  word 
pnteus,  “  a  well,”  which  probably  was  that  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  drawing  from  the  balh  at  Mola.* 
Maecenas  is  said,  by  Dion,3  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  a  piscina  of  warm  water, 
called  by  Dion  KoXvpbr/dpa.* — The  words  of  Vitru¬ 
vius,8  in  speaking  of  the  warm-water  bath,  are  as 
follows  :  “  The  bath  {labrum)  should  be  placed  un¬ 
derneath  the  window,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
persons  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  shad-, 
ows  upon  it.  The  platform  which  surrounds  the 
bath  {scholce  labrorum)  must  be  sufficiently  spacious 
to  allow  the  surrounding  observers,  who  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  turn,  to  stand  there  without  crowd¬ 
ing  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or  chan¬ 
nel  {alveus),  which  lies  between  the  parapet  {plu- 
teus)  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet, 
so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its  step 
below  {pulvinus  et  gradus  inferior)  may  take  off 
just  two  feet  from  the  whole  width.”  The  sub¬ 
joined  plans,  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
meaning. 


A,  labrum,  or  bath  ;  B,  schola,  or  platform  ;  C,  plu- 
teus,  or  parapet;  D,  alveus,  passage  between  the 
pluteus  and  wall ;  F,  pulvinus,  or  seat ;  and  E,  the 
lower  step  {gradus  inferior),  which  together  take  up 
two  feet. 

The  warm  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  pluteus  of  Vitruvius.  Around  ran  a  nar¬ 
row  platform  {schola) ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  admit 
of  a  seat  {pulvinus)  all  round  it.  On  the  interior, 
another  step,  dividing  equally  the  whole  length  of 
the  cistern,  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down  and 
wash  themselves.  The  annexed  section  will  ren 
der  this  easily  intelligible. 

A,  labrum ;  B,  schola ;  C,  pluteus  ;  D,  the  step  on 
the  inside,  probably  called  solium,  which  word  is 
sometimes  apparently  used  to  express  the  bath 
itself ;  and  Cicero6  certainly  makes  use  of  the  term 

1.  (Ep.,  v.,  6.) — 2.  (“  Si  natare  latius  aut  tepidius  velis,  m 

area  piscina  est,  in  proximo  puteus,  ex  quo  possis  rursus  adstringi 

si  pceniteat  teporis.”) — 3.  (lib.  lv.)— 4.  (npcorS;  tc  ko\v  ubf/Opat 
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to  ex press  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids.  But  the 
explanation  given  above  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and  is  also  supported  by  a  number  of  passages  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  adopted  by  Fulv.  Ursinus,1 
who  represents  the  solium ,  in  a  drawing  copied  from 
Mercurialis,2  as  a  portable  bench  or  seat,  placed 
sometimes  within  and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  the 
bath.  Augustus  is  represented3  as  making  use  of  a 
wooden  solium  (quod  ipse  Hispanico  verbo  duretam 
vocabat) ;  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  a  seat 
was  meant,  upon  which  he  sat  to  have  warm  water 
poured  over  him.  In  the  women’s  baths  of  the  op 
ulent  and  luxurious  capital,  the  solid  were  some¬ 
times  made  of  silver.* 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  Laconicum  or  vapour 
bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themselves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  their  athletic  exercises  ;s  to  which 
origin  of  the  term  Martial  also  alludes  :* 

“  Rilus  si  placcant  tibi  Laconum, 

Contenlus  poles  arido  vapore 
Cruda  Virgine  Martiave  mergiV 
By  the  terms  Virgine  and  Martia  the  poet  refers  to 
the  Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Martia ,  two  streams 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts.)  ( Vid .  Kcivje- 
ductus. 

It  is  termed  assa  by  Cicero,7  from  a£w,  to  dry ; 
because  it  produced  perspiration  by  means  of  a  dry, 
hot  atmosphere ;  which  Celsus8  consequently  terms 
mdationes  assas,  “  dry  sweating,”  which,  he  after¬ 
ward  adds,9  was  produced  by  dry  warmth  ( calore 
ticco).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  i ropiairr/piov,10 
from  the  fire  of  the  hypocaust,  which  was  extended 
under  it ;  and  hence  by  Alexander  Aphrodis.,  fypdv 
6v,  “  a  dry  vaulted  chamber.” 

"Vitruvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal  to 
its  height,  reckoning  from  the  flooring  ( suspensura ) 
to  the  bottom  of  the  thole  ( imam  curvaturam  hemi- 
sphcerii),  over  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is  left, 
from  which  a  bronze  shield  ( clipcus )  was  suspended. 
This  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment, 
being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains  to  which 
it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the  cell  was  required 
to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the  warm  air  from  the 
hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with  greater  facility.11 
In  accordance  with  these  rules  is  the  Laconicum  at 
Pompeii,  a  section  of  which  is  given  below,  the  cli¬ 
peus  only  being  added  in  order  to  make  the  mean¬ 
ing  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  pavement,  suspensura ;  B,  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
ima  curvatura  hemispheerii ;  C,  the  shield,  clipcus; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and  low¬ 
ered  ;  D,  a  labrum,  or  flat  marble  vase,  like  those 
called  tazze  by  the  Italians,  into  which  a  supply  of 
water  was  introduced  by  a  single  pipe  running 
through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  exactly  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the  water  it  contained 
was  hot  f  r  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account  of 
the  Laconicum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion  adopt¬ 
ed  by  some  writers,  among  whom  are  Galiano  and 
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Cameron,  that  the  Laconicum  was  merely  a  small 
cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising  above  the 
flooring  ( suspensura )  of  the  chamber,  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  drawing  from  the  Thermae  of  Ti¬ 
tus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
opinion.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  in 
question  is  little  more  than  a  section,  and  that  the 
artist  may  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  in  ordei 
to  show  the  apparatus  belonging  to  one  end  of  the 
chamber,  as  is  frequently  dene  in  similar  plans, 
where  any  part  which  required  to  be  represented 
upon  a  larger  scale  is  inserted  in  full  development 
within  the  general  section  ;  for  in  none  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  baths  which  have  been  discovered  in  Italy 
or  elsewhere,  even  where  the  pavements  were  in  a 
perfect  state,  has  any  such  contrivance  been  observ¬ 
ed.  Besides  which,  it  is  manifest  that  the  clipeus 
could  not  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded 
to,  seeing  that  the  chains  for  that  purpose  could  not 
be  reached  in  the  situation  represented,  or,  if  at¬ 
tained,  could  not  be  handled,  as  they  must  be  red- 
hot  from  the  heat  of  the  hypocaust,  into  which  they 
were  inserted.  In  addition  to  which,  the  remains 
discovered  tally  exactly  with  the  directions  of  Vi¬ 
truvius,  which  this  does  not. 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 
called  strigilcs  (or  singles1)  to  scrape  off  the  per¬ 
spiration,  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a  horse  with  a  piece 
of  iron  hoop  after  he  has  run  a  heat,  or  comes  in 
from  violent  exercise.  These  instruments,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  represented  in  the  follow- 
i;ig  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have  been  discov. 


ered  among  the  ruins  of  the  various  baths  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronze,  iron,  and  silver ; 
all  corresponding  in  form  with  the  epithet  of  Mar- 
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tial,  “  curvo  distiingere  ferro.”1  The  poorer  jfass- 
es  were  obliged  to  scrape  themselves,  but  the  more 
wealthy  took  their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  ;  a  fact  which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story 
related  by  Spartian.2  The  emperor,  while  bathing 
one  day,  observing  an  old  soldier,  whom  he  had  for¬ 
merly  known  among  the  legions,  rubbing  his  back, 
as  the  cattle  do,  against  the  marble  walls  of  the 
chamber,  asked  him  why  he  converted  the  wall  into 
a  strigil ;  and  learning  that  he  was  too  poor  to  keep 
a  slave,  he  gave  him  one,  and  money  for  his  main¬ 
tenance.  On  the  following  day,  upon  his  return  to 
the  bath,  he  found  a  whole  row  of  old  men  rubbing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  against  the  wall,  in 
the  hope  of  experiencing  the  same  good  fortune 
from  the  prince’s  liberality ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  hint,  he  had  them  all  called  up,  and  told  them 
to  scrub  one  another. 

The  strigil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument ; 
consequently,  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  from  a  small 
vessel  called  guttus  (called  also  ampulla,  Ti^kvOoq,  pv- 
podijiuov,  khawtpopov3.  Vid.  Ampulla.)  This  had 
a  narrow  neck,  so  as  to  discharge  its  contents  drop 
by  drop,  from  whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Augustus  is  related  to  have  suffered 
from  an  over-violent  use  of  this  instrument.4  In¬ 
valids  and  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of 
sponges,  which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towels  as 
well  as  strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  tow¬ 
els  (lintea),  and  anointed.6 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
rip  I  their  own  with  them,  as  we  infer  from  Persius  :* 
I,  puer,  et  strigiles  Crispini  ad  balnea  defer.” 
Luc  an7  adds  also  soap  and  towels  to  the  list. 

After  the  operation  of  scraping  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  in,  the  tepidarium  until 
they  thought  it  prudent  to  encounter  the  open  air. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  customary  to 
bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was  any,  which  was 
not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  n-or  in  the  baths  of  Hippi- 
as,8  either  of  the  tepidarium  or  frigidarium;  the 
temperature  only  of  the  atmosphere  in  these  two 
chambers  being  of  consequence  to  break  the  sudden 
change  from  the  extreme  of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  frigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,9 
has  a  passage  (14)  communicating  with  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  prcefurnium,  prop- 
nigeum,10  TpoTrviyetov  (from  n po,  before,  and  nviyevg, 
a  furnace),  and  passing  down  that  passage,  we  reach 
the  chamber  (15)  into  which  the  praefurnium  pro¬ 
jects,  and  which  has  also  an  entrance  from  the 
street  at  B.  It  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  fires  {fomaca tores).  There 
are  two  staircases  in  it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
roof  of  the  baths,  and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which 
contained  the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three  : 
one  of  which  contained  the  hot  water — caldarium 
(sc.  vas  or  ahenum) ;  the  second  the  tepid — tepida- 
lium ;  and  the  last  the  cold— frigidarium.  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan,  and 
conducted  through  the  wall.  Underneath  the  calda¬ 
rium  was  placed  the  furnace  (  furnus11),  which  serv¬ 
ed  to  heat  the  water,  and  give  out  streams  of  warm 
air  into  the  hollow  cells  of  the  hypocaustum  (from 
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1  vno,  under,  and  naiu,  to  burn).  It  passed  fiom  ms 
furnace  under  the  first  and  last  of  the  caldrons  by 
two  flues,  which  are  marked  upon  the  plan.  These 
coppers  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
j  represented  in  the  engraving  from  the  Thermae  ol 
Titus ;  the  one  containing  hot  water  being  placed 
!  immediately  over  the  furnace ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  drawn  out  from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from 
the  next,  the  tepidarium,  which  was  already  con¬ 
siderably  heated,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  furnace 
and  the  hypocaust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  the  former  without  materially  dimin¬ 
ishing  its  temperature ;  and  the  vacuum  in  this  last 
was  again  filled  up  from  the  farthest  removed,  which 
contained  the  cold  water  received  directly  from  the 
square  reservoir  seen  behind  them ;  a  principle 
which  has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  mod 
ern  bathing  establishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both 
in  saving  time  and  expense,  is  fully  acknowledged. 
The  boilers  themselves  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enable  us  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensions,  the  first  of  which,  the  caldarium  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Behind  the  coppers  there  is  another  corridor  ( ibj, 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrium  (17)  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
convenience  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
which  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
is  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small  ves¬ 
tibule  (18),  and  thence  into  the  apodyterium  (19), 
which,  like  the  one  in  the  men’s  baths,  has  a  seat 
(pulvinus  et  gradus)  on  either  side  built  up  against 
the  wall.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath  (20),  an¬ 
swering  to  the  natatio  of  the  other  set,  but  of  much 
smaller  dimension,  and  probably  similar  to  the  one 
denominated  by  Pliny1  puteus.  There  are  four 
steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it.  Opposite  to 
the  door  of  entrance  into  the  apodyterium  is  another 
doorway  which  leads  to  the  tepidarium  (21),  which 
also  communicates  with  the  thermal  chamber  (22), 
on  one  side  of  which  is  a  warm  bath  in  a  square  re¬ 
cess,  and  at  the  farther  extremity  the  Laconicum 
with  its  labrum.  The  floor  of  this  chamber  is  sus¬ 
pended,  and  its  walls  perforated  for  flues,  like  the 
corresponding  one  in  the  men’s  baths. 

The  comparative  smallness  and  inferiority  ol  the 
fittings-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  throw  a  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  women  ;  and  among 
these  the  Abbate  Iorio2  ingeniously  suggests  that 
they  were  an  old  set  of  baths,  to  which  the  larger 
ones  were  subsequently  added  when  they  became 
too  small  for  the  increasing  wealth  and  population 
of  the  city.  But  the  story,  already  quoted,  of  the 
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con  sul’s  wife  who  turned  the  men  out  of  their  baths 
at  Teanurn  for  her  convenience,  seems  sufficiently 
to  negative  such  a  supposition,  and  to  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish, 
were  certainly  less  gallant  than  their  successors. 
In  addition  to  this,  Vitruvius  expressly  enjoins  that 
the  baths  of  the  men  and  women,  though  separate, 
should  be  contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  boilers  and 
hypocaust  ;l * *  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  demonstrate. 

It  does  not  enter  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths  of 
Pompeii.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mazois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  excavation 
was  commenced,  and  which  has  been  copied  from 
him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on  Pompeii  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by  the  excavation  ; 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  may 
consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the  Flan  de  Pompeii , 
by  the  Abbate  Iorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  plans  and  usages  respecting  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  class  denominated  Thermae ;  of  which 
establishments  the  baths,  in  fact,  constituted  the 
smallest  part.  The  thermae,  properly  speaking,  were 
a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasium,  or 
palaestra  (vid.  Palaestra),  as  described  by  Vitruvi¬ 
us  ;*  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of  baths  in 
conjunction  with  conveniences  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the  rhetori¬ 
cians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philosophers  lec¬ 
tured,  as  well  as  porticoes  and  vestibules  for  the 
idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They  were  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both  in  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded  walks  and 
plantations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Academy.  It 
may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended  with  the 
Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus 
that  these  magnificent  structures  w’ere  commenced. 
M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded  these  luxuries 
to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing  to  them  the  ther¬ 
mos  and  gardens  which  he  had  erected  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius.*  The  Pantheon,  now  existing  at 
Rome,  served  originally  as  a  vestibule  to  these 
baths ;  and,  as  it  was  considered  too  magnificent 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed  that  Agrippa  added 
the  portico  and  consecrated  it  as  a  temple,  for  which 
use  it  still  serves.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,4  that  the  whole  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  together  with  the  adjacent  Thermae  Neronia- 
nae,  remained  entire  in  the  year  A.D.  466.  Little  is 
now  left  beyond  a  few  fragments  of  ruins,  and  the 
Pantheon.  The  example  set  by  Agrippa  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Nero,  and  afterward  by  Titus ;  the  ruins 
of  whose  thermae  are  still  visible,  covering  a  vast 
extent,  partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the 
Esquiline  Hill.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Tra¬ 
jan,  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  last  two  of 
which  ample  remains  still  exist ;  and  even  as  late 
as  Constantine,  besides  several  which  were  con¬ 
structed  by  private  individuals,  P.  Victor  enumer¬ 
ates  sixteen,  and  Panvinus*  has  added  four  more. 

Previously  to  the  erection  of  these  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  use  of  the  population,  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  those  who  sought  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  give  them  a  day’s  bathing  free  of  expense.  Thus, 
according  to  Dion  Cassius,6  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Bulla,  furnished  warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the 
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people  for  one  day  ;  and  Augustus,  on  one  occasion, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers  to  the  people  for 
the  same  period  free  of  expense,1  and  at  another 
time  for  a  whole  year  to  the  women  as  well  as 
men.*  From  thence  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
quadrant  paid  for  admission  into  the  balnea  was  not 
exacted  at  the  therma.  which,  as  being  the  works 
of  the  emperors,  would  naturally  be  opened  with 
imperial  generosity  to  all,  and  without  any  charges 
otherwise  the  whole  city  would  have  thronged  to 
the  establishment  bequeathed  to  them  by  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  old  establishments,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  private  enterprise,*  were  term¬ 
ed  meritoria*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  regula¬ 
tions  previously  detailed  as  relating  to  the  economy 
of  the  baths,  apply  equally  to  the  thermae  :  but  it  is 
to  these  establishments  especially  that  the  dissolute 
conduct  of  the  emperors,  and  other  luxurious  in¬ 
dulgences  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in  the 
compositions  of  the  satirists  and  later  writers,  must 
be  considered  to  refer. 

Although  considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermae  are  still  visible,  yet,  from  the  very  ruinous 
state  in  which  they  are  found,  we  are  far  from  be¬ 
ing  able  to  arrive  at  the  same  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  component  parts,  and  the  usages  to  which 
they  were  applied,  as  has  been  done  with  respect  to 
the  balnea ;  or,  indeed,  to  discover  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  reconciling  their  constructive  details  witk 
the  description  which  Vitruvius  has  left  of  the  baths 
appertaining  to  a  Greek  palaestra,  or  the  description 
given  by  Lucian  of  the  baths  of  Hippias.  All,  in¬ 
deed,  is  doubt  and  guess-work  ;  each  of  the  learned 
men  who  have  pretended  to  give  an  account  of  their 
contents  differing  in  almost  all  the  essential  partic¬ 
ulars  from  one  another.  And  yet  the  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  the  ground-plan  of  t-he  three  which  still  re¬ 
main  cannot  fail  to  strike  even  a  superficial  observ¬ 
er  ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  at  once  that  they  were  all  constructed 
upon  a  similar  plan.  Not,  however,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  enabling  our  readers  to  form  some¬ 
thing  like  a  general  idea  of  thefce  enormous  edifices, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  magnificence,  have 
been  likened  to  provinces  (in  modum  provinciarum 
exstructa *),  a  ground-plan  of  the  Thermae  of  Cara¬ 
calla  is  annexed,  which  are  the  best  preserved 
among  those  remaining,  and  which  were,  perhaps, 
more  splendid  than  all  the  rest.  Those  apartments, 
of  which  the  use  is  ascertained  with  the  appearance 
of  probability,  will  be  alone  marked  and  explained. 
The  dark  parts  represent  the  remains  still  visible, 
the  open  lines  are  restorations. 

A,  Portico  fronting  the  street  made  by  Caracalla 
when  he  constructed  his  thermae.  B,  Separate  ba¬ 
thing-rooms,  either  for  the  use  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  or,  perhaps,  for  any  persons  who  did  not  wish 
to  bathe  in  public.  C,  Apodyteria  attached  to  them. 
D,  D,  and  E,  E,  the  porticoes.6  F,  F,  Exedrae,  in 
which  there  were  seats  for  the  philosophers  to  hold 
their  conversations.7  G,  Hypaethrae,  passages  open 
to  the  air :  Hypathra  ambulationes  quas  Graeci  ne- 
pedpo/ufiaq,  nostri  xystos  appellant.8  H,  H,  Stadia  in 
the  palaestra — quadrata  sive  oblrmga .*  I,  I,  Possibly 
schools  or  academies  where  public  lectures  were 
delivered.  J,  J,  and  K,  K,  Rooms  appropriated  to 
the  servants  of  the  baths  ( balneatores ).  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  staircases  for  ascending  to  the  principal  res¬ 
ervoir.  L,  Space  occupied  by  walks  and  shrubber¬ 
ies — ambulationes  inter  platanones. 10  M,  The  arena 
or  stadium  in  which  the  youth  performed  their  ex- 

1.  (Id.,  liv.,  p.  755.) — 2.  (Id.,  xlix.,  p.  600.) — 3  (Compare 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  79.) — 4.  (Plin.,  Bp.,  ii.,  17.) — 5.  (Amm.  Mar¬ 
cell.,  xvi, ,  6.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  11.) — 7.  (Vitruv  ,  .  c. — Cic.,  D« 
Orat.,  ii.,  5.; — 8.  (Vitr  ,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Vitruv  ..  e.)—  10  'Vi 
I  truv.,  1.  c.) 
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Weises,  with  seats  for  the  spectators,1  called  the 
tkeatridium.  N,  N,  Reservoirs,  with  upper  stories, 
sectional  elevations  of  which  are  given  in  the  two 
subsequent  woodcuts.  0,  Aqueduct  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  baths.  P,  The  cistern  or  piscina.  This 
external  range  of  buildings  occupies  one  mile  in 
circuit. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  interior, 
for  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  satisfactory 
destinations.  Q  represents  the  principal  entrances, 
of  which  there  were  eight.  R,  the  natatio,  piscina, 
or  cold-water  bath,  to  which  the  direct  entrance 
from  the  portico  is  by  a  vestibule  on  either  side 
marked  S,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
chambers  which  served  most  probably  as  rooms  for 
undressing  ( apodyteria ),  anointing  ( unctuaria ),  and 
stations  for  the  capsarii.  Those  nearest  to  the  per¬ 
istyle  were,  perhaps,  the  conisteria,  where  the  pow¬ 
der  was  kept  which  the  wrestlers  used  in  order  to 
obtain  a  firmer  grasp  upon  their  adversaries  • 

“  Ille  cavis  hausto  spargit  me  pulvere  palmis, 
Inque  vicem  fulvce  tactu  Jlavescit  arena.”* 

The  inferior  quality  of  the  ornaments  which  these 
Apartments  have  had,  and  the  staircases  in  two  of 
them,  afford  evidence  that  they  were  occupied  by 
Cnenials.  T  is  considered  to  be  the  tepidarium, 
with  four  warm  baths  (u,  v,  v,  u)  taken  out  of  its 
four  angles,  and  two  labra  on  its  two  flanks.  There 
are  steps  for  descending  into  the  baths,  in  one  of 
which  traces  of  the  conduit  are  still  manifest.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  the  centre  part  of  this  apart¬ 
ment  served  as  ?  ‘epidarium,  having  a  balneum  or 
talda  lavatio  in  fom  .  f  its  corners.  The  centre  part, 


1.  (Vitruv.,  1  c.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  35. — Vid.  etiam  Sal¬ 
mas..  ad  Tertull.,  Pall.,  p.  217  -Me  eurial.,  De  Arte  Gymn..  i.,8.) 
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like  that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  eight  immense  columns. 

The  apartments  beyond  this,  which  are  too  m  ich 
dilapidated  to  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  contained,  of  course,  the  laconicum  ai  d  su¬ 
datories,  for  which  the  round  chamber  W,  a  id  its 
appurtenances  seem  to  be  adapted,  and  whit  h  are 
also  contiguous  to  the  reservoirs,  Z,  Z.1 * * 

e,  e  probably  comprised  the  ephebia,  or  places 
where  the  youth  were  taught  their  exercises,  with 
the  appurtenances  belonging  to  them,  such  as  the 
sphceristerium  and  corycaum.  The  first  of  these 
takes  its  name  from  the  game  at  ball,  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  Romans,  at  which  Martial’s  friend 
was  playing  when  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  was  ready.*  The  latter  is  derived 
from  KupvKog ,  a  sack,8  which  was  filled  with  bran 
and  olive  husks  for  the  young,  and  sand  for  the 
more  robust,  and  then  suspended  at  a  certain  height, 
and  swung  backward  and  forward  by  the  players.4 * * 

The  chambers  also  on  the  other  side,  which  are 
not  marked,  probably  served  for  the  exercises  of 
the  palaestra  in  bad  weather.0 

These  baths  contained  an  upper  story,  of  which 
nothing  remains  beyond  what  is  just  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fact.  They  have  been  mentioned  and 
eulogized  by  several  of  the  Latin  authors.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  from  the  rest  which 
could  be  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  women  exclu¬ 
sively.  From  this  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
both  sexes  always  bathed  together  promiscuously 

1.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  11.) — 2.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  xiv.,  163.) — 3.  (Hesych, 

s.  v.) — 4.  (Aulis,  De  Gymn.  Const.,  p.  9. — Antill ,  ap.  Orihas., 

Coll.  Med.,  6.) — 5.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  11.) — 6.  (Spartisin.,  Caracall., 

c.  9. — Lamprid.,  Heliogub.,  c.  17. — Alex.  Sev.,  c.  25. — Ertrop., 

viii.,  11. — Olymp.,  ap.  Phot.,  p.  114,  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.,  1601  ) 
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in  the  thermal,  or  that  the  women  were  exclude! 
altogether  from  these  establishments,  and  only  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  balnea. 

It  remains  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
immense  body  of  water  required  for  the  supply  of 
a  set  of  baths  in  the  thermae  was  heated,  which  has 
beet?,  performed  very  satisfactorily  by  Piranesi  and 
Cameron,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  two 
subjoined  sections  of  the  caslcllum  aqueeductus  and 
tucina  belonging  to  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 


B 


A,  arches  of  the  aquaeduct  which  conveyed  the 
water  into  the  piscina  B,  from  whence  it  flowed 
into  the  upper  range  of  cells  through  the  aperture 
at  C,  and  thence  again  descended  into  the  lower 
ones  by  the  aperture  at  D,  which  were  placed  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  hypocaust  E,  the  praefurnium  of 
which  is  seen  in  the  transverse  section  at  F,  in  the 
lower  cut.  There  were  thirty-two  of  these  cells 
arranged  in  two  rows  over  the  hypocaust,  sixteen 
on  each  side,  and  all  communicating  writh  each 
other ;  and  over  these  a  similar  number  similarly 
arranged,  which  communicated  with  those  below 
by  the  aperture  at  D.  The  parting  walls  between 
these  cells  were  likewise  perforated  with  flues, 
which  served  to  disseminate  the  heat  all  round  the 
whole  body  of  water.  When  the  water  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm,  it  was  turned  on  to  the  baths  through 
pipes  conducted  likewise  through  flues  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  temperature  during  the  passage, 
and  the  vacuum  was  supplied  by  tepid  water  from 
the  range  above,  which  was  replenished  from  the 
piscina  ;  exactly  upon  the  principle  represented  in 
the  drawing  from  the  Thermae  of  Titus,  ingeniously 
applied  upon  a  much  larger  scale. 

BATII/LUS  (dpr/),  a  shovel.  Pliny  mentions 
the  use  of  iron  shovels,  when  heated,  in  testing 
silver  and  verdigris.1  Horace  ridicules  the  vain 
pomposity  of  a  municipal  officer  in  the  small  town 
of  Fundi,  who  had  a  shovel  of  red-hot  charcoal 
carried  before  him  in  public  for  the  purpose  of  burn¬ 
ing  on  it  frankincense  and  other  odours  ( prunes  ba- 
tillum s).  Varro  points  out  the  use  of  the  shovel  in 
the  poultry-yard  (cum  batillo  circumire,  ac  stercus 
tollere3 * * * *).  The  same  instrument  was  employed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  spade,  for  making  roads  and  for 
various  agricultural  operations  (dpaA).  “  Hama” 
are  also  mentioned  as  utensils  for  extinguishing 
ires.  These  may  have  been  wooden  shovels,  used 
for  throwing  water,  as  we  now  see  them  employed 
Lu  some  countries  which  abound  in  pools  and  canals.8 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  44 ;  xxxiv.,  26.) — 2.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  36.) 
—3.  (De  Re  Rust ,  iii.,  6.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi.,  2. — Brunck, 
Inal ,  ii.,  p.  53. — Geoponica,  ii.,  22.) — 5.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  305.) 
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♦BATIS  (/3artf),  a  species  of  fish.  It  is  th« 
Raia  balls,  L.  ;  called  in  French  Coliart,  in  English 
the  Flair  or  Skate.1 

♦BATOS  (/3<irof),  a  plant  or  shrub,  the  species  of 
which,  as  described  by  Theophrastus,1  are  thus 
arranged  by  Stackhouse  :  The  first,  or  bp6o<f>vqc,  is 
the  Rubus  fruticosus,  or  Common  Bramble.  The 
second,  or  ^a/taifiarof,  is  the  R.  Chameemorus,  or 
Cloud-berry  (called  in  Scotland  the  Avron ).  The 
third,  or  Kvvooburoq,  is  the  R.  ideeus,  or  Raspberry. 
Sprengel  agrees  with  almost  all  the  authorities,  that 
the  jddrog,  properly  speaking,  of  Dioscorides  and 
Galen,  is  the  Rubus  fruticosus ;  and  the  Idaia,  the 
Rubus  ideeus.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
the  poets,  pdroq  is  often  applied  to  any  thorny 
shrub.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram,  it  is  applied 
to  the  stem  of  the  rose  : 

“  To  jbodov  unpa&i  (3atov  xpdvov,  fjv  de  rcapiTSi) 
Ztjtuv  evpr/oeie;  ov  jbodov  oXkd  (3drov.,,i 

♦BATRACH'IUM  ((3arpdxiov),  a  plant  of  which 
Apuleius  says,  “  Nascitur  seepe  in  Sardinia .”  Hence 
Schulze,  who  is  otherwise  undecided  respecting  it, 
holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the  “  Sardoa  herba ”  of 
Virgil  and  others,  namely,  a  species  of  the  Ranun 
cuius,  or  Crow-foot.  Sprengel  refers  the  first  spe 
cies  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Ranunculus  Asiaticus , 
the  second  to  the  R.  lanuginosus ;  tho  third  to  the 
R.  muricatus  ;  and  the  fourth  to  the  R.  aquatilus, 
upon  the  authority  of  Sibthorp.* 

♦BATRACHUS  (/ Sdrpaxog ),  I.  The  Frog,  called 
in  Latin  Rana.  The  name  was  applied  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Rana.  “  The  common  frogs 
of  Greece,”  observes  Dodwell,  “  have  a  note  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  frogs  of  the  northern 
climates,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfect  imita¬ 
tion  of  it  than  the  Brekekekex  hoax  koax  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.” — The  Rana  arborea,  according  to  the 
same  traveller,  is  of  a  most  beautiful  light-green 
colour,  and  in  its  form  nearly  resembles  the  com¬ 
mon  frog,  but  is  of  a  smaller  size ;  it  has  also 
longer  claws,  and  a  glutinous  matter  at  its  feet, 
with  which  it  attaches  itself  with  great  facility  to 
any  substance  that  comes  in  its  way.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  trees,  and  jumps  with  surprising  agility 
from  branch  to  branch.  Its  colour  is  so  nearly 
identified  with  that  of  the  leaves,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Its 
eyes  are  of  a  most  beautiful  vivacity,  and  it  is  so 
extremely  cold  that,  when  held  in  the  hand,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  chilly  sensation  like  a  piece  of  ice.  Its 
song  is  surprisingly  loud  and  shrill,  and  in  hot  days 
almost  as  incessant  and  tiresome  as  that  of  the  tet- 
tix.  These  animals  are  more  common  in  Leucadia 
than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.8 

II.  A  species  of  fish,  called  in  English  the  Toad- 
fish,  Frog-fish,  and  Sea-devil.  It  is  the  Lophius 
piscatorius,  L.  ;  in  French,  Bandroie  ;  in  Italian, 
Martino  pescatore.  Aristotle  calls  it  the  0drpaxoc 
dXiac,  HSlian  the  /?.  dhiev f.  By  Ovid  it  is  termed 
Rana ;  by  Pliny,  Rana,  and  also  Rana  piscatrix ; 
and  by  Cicero,  Rana  marina.  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  Aristotle,  states  that  the  (idrpaxos 
of  Oppian  would  appear  to  be  the  Lophius  barbatus, 
and  that  of  ^Elian  the  L.  vespertilio .* 

BAXA  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vegetable 
leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore,’ 
this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on  the  stage  by  comic, 
while  the  cothurnus  was  appropriate  to  tragic  act¬ 
ors.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the  characters  in 

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  <&c. — AElian,  N.  A.,  xvi.,  13.) — 2. 

(H.  P.,  i.,  2,  8,  15,  16  ;  iii.,  18. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  37,  38.) — 3.  (An* 

thol.  Grec.,  idem.,  39.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  206. — Bauhin,  Pinax, 

v.,  3. — Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  vii.,  41. — Adams,  Append.,  a 

v.) — 5.  (Dodwell’s  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44,  45.) — 6.  (Aristot., II.  A, 

ix.,  37. — A31ian,  N.  A.-  ix.,  24;  xiii.,  1. — Ovid,  Hal.,  126.— 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  24;  xxv.,  10. — Cic.,  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  49  ) — * 

(Orig.,  xix.,  33.) 
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Plautus'  says,  *■  Qui  extergentur  baxece  ?”  we  may 
suppose  him  to  point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 

Philosophers  also  wore  sandals  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Tertullian*  and  Apule- 
ius,1 * 3  and  probably  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and 
cheapness. 

Isidore  adds  that  baxeae  were  made  of  willow 
{ex  salice),  and  that  they  were  also  called  calories ; 
and  he  thinks  that  the  latter  term  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  kuAop,  wood.  It  is  probable  that  in 
Spain  they  were  made  of  Spanish  broom  ( spartum 4 *). 
From  numerous  specimens  of  them  discovered  in 
the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the  Egyptians 
made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus.8  They  are 
sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of  Egyptian  stat¬ 
ues.  According  to  Herodotus,  sandals  of  papyrus 
[vnoSrigaTa  ftvfrkiva*)  were  a  part  of  the  required 
and  characteristic  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests. 
We  may  presume  that  he  intended  his  words  to  in¬ 
clude  not  only  sandals  made,  strictly  speaking,  of 
papyrus,  but  those  also  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
date-palm  were  an  ingredient,  and  of  which  Apuleius 
makes  distinct  mention,  wrhen  he  describes  a  young 
priest  covered  with  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  san¬ 
dals  of  palm  ( linteis  amiculis  intectum,  pedesque  pal- 
meis  baxcis  indutum1).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandals  exactly  answering  to  this  de¬ 
scription,  from  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot.  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fastening  the  band  which 
went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together  with 
the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  inserted 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  is  made  of 
the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and  unwrought. 
The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in  which  the  por¬ 
tions  of  the  palin-leaf  are  interlaced  with  great  neat¬ 
ness  and  regularity,  the  sewing  and  binding  being 
effected  by  fibres  of  papyrus.  The  three  holes  may 
be  observed  for  the  passage  of  the  band  and  liga¬ 
ture  already  mentioned. 


It  appears  that  these  vegetable  sandals  were 
sometimes  ornamented,  so  as  to  become  expensive 
and  fashionable  ;  forTerlullian  says,  “  Soccus  et  baxa 
quotidie  deaurantur .”8  The  making  of  them,  in  all 
their  variety,  was  the  business  of  a  class  of  men 
called  baxiarii  ;  and  these,  with  the  solearii,  who 
made  other  kinds  of  sandals,  constituted  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  college  at  Rome.9 

♦BDELLA  (fidilXa),  the  common  Leech,  or  Hi- 
rudo  domestica.  The  application  of  leeches  is  often 
recommended  by  Galen  and  the  medical  authors 
subsequent  to  him.  The  poet  Oppian  alludes  to 
the  medicinal  use  of  the  leech,  and  describes  very 
graphically  the  process  by  which  it  fills  itself  with 
blood.10 

♦BDELLIUM  {fiSeTdkiov),  commonly  called  a  gum, 


1.  (Men.,  II.,  in.,  40.) — 2.  (De  Pallio,  p.  117,  ed.  Rigalt.) — 3. 
(Met.,  ii.  and  xi.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7.) — 5.  (Wilkinson’s 
Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  336.) — 6.  (ii.,  37.) — 7. 
(Met.,  ii.) — 8.  (De  Idol.,  e.  8,  p.  89.) — 9.  (Marini,  Axti  degli 
Frati  Arv  ,  p.  12.) — 10.  (Halieut.,  ii.,  600. — Adams.  Appeal., 
r.) 


but  in  reality  a  gum-resin,  the  origin  of  which  is  a 
subject  of  doubt.  It  would  appear  that  there  arq 
two,  if  not  more,  kinds  of  bdellium,  the  source 
of  one  of  which  seems  to  be  ascertained  ;  the  oth 
ers  are  matters  of  controversy.  The  Bdellium  ol 
the  ancients  came  from  India,  Arabia,  Babylonia, 
and  Bactriana.  The  last  was  the  best.'  It  still 
comes,  though  not  exclusively,  from  Asia.  Adan- 
ton  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  ex¬ 
ude  from  a  thorny  species  of  Amyris,  called  by  the 
natives  Niouttout.  From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh, 
the  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  being  obtained  from 
an  Amyris  or  Balsamodendron.  The  opinion  of  its 
being  obtained  from  a  palm,  either  the  Leontarus 
domestica  (Gaertn.)  or  the  Borassus  flabelliformis,  is 
very  improbable.  The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced 
by  the  Drucus  Hispanicus  (Decand.),  which  grows 
on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Borassus  flabelliformis  already  alluded 
to.  Dioscorides  and  Galen  describe  two  kinds  of 
bdellium,  the  second  of  which  is  Benzoin,  according 
to  Hardouin  and  Sprengel 

II.  A  substance  mentioned  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis,*  and  w'hich  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Hebrew  name  is  bedolah, 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  by  avdpa £,  “  carbun¬ 
cle  the  Syriac  version,  “  beryll”  (reading  bero- 
lah3) ;  the  Arabic,  “  pearls  Aquila,  Theodotion, 
and  Symmachus,  “  Bdellium while  some  are  in 
favour  of  “  crystal,”  an  opinion  which  Reland, 
among  others,  maintains.4  There  is  nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  of  so  much  value  in  bdellium  as  to  warrant 
the  mention  of  this  in  the  account  of  a  particular 
region ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  on  the  contrary, 
that  pearls  are  meant,  as  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
version.  This  view  of  the  subject  was  maintained 
by  many  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  and,  among  others, 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  Bochart  also  advocates  it 
with  great  learning;  and  it  derives  great  support 
from  another  passage  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  where 
Manna  is  compared  with  Bdellium.  As  the  Manna 
is  said  to  have  been  white  and  round,  these  two 
characteristics  give  rise  at  once  to  a  resemblance 
between  it  and  pearls.8 

BEBAIQ'SEftS  AIKH  {fiebatuaeoq  diuy),  an  ac 
tion  to  compel  the  vendor  to  make  a  good  title,  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  right  or  possession  of  the 
purchaser  was  impugned  or  disturbed  by  a  third 
person.  A  claimant  under  these  circumstances, 
unless  the  present  owner  were  inclined  to  fight  the 
battle  himself  (avropaxeiv),  was  referred  to  the 
vendor  as  the  proper  defendant  in  the  cause  {elg  npa- 
rrjpa  uvdyeiv).  If  the  vendor  wrere  then  unwilling 
to  appear,  the  action  in  question  was  the  legal  rem¬ 
edy  against  him,  and  might  be  resorted  to  by  the 
purchaser  even  when  the  earnest  only  had  been 
paid.6  From  the  passages  in  the  oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  against  Pantaenetus  that  bear  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  concluded  by  Heraldus7  that  the  liability 
to  be  so  called  upon  was  inherent  in  the  character 
of  a  vendor,  and,  therefore,  not  the  subject  of  spe¬ 
cific  warranty  or  covenants  for  title.  The  same 
critic  also  concludes,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius 
and  Suidas,  that  this  action  might  in  like  manner 
be  brought  against  a  fraudulent  mortgager.*  If  the 
claimant  had  established  his  right,  and  been,  by  the 
decision  of  the  dicasts,  put  in  legal  possession  of  the 
property,  whether  movable  or  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  the  case  in  the  speech  against  Pantaenetus, 
the  ejected  purchaser  was  entitled  to  sue  for  reirn- 

1.  (Pliu.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  9. — Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.,  p.  21,  22,  28, 

29. — Ctesias,  Indie.,  19. — Biihr  in  loc  ,  p.  318.) — 2.  (v.,  12.)— 

3.  (Bochart,  Hieroz.,  P.  ii.,  cel.  674  '  A  (Dissert.  Misceil.  P. 

i.,  p.  27,  seqq. — Rosenmiiller,  ad  Gen.,  I  c.) — 5.  (Boohs  rt,  1  c.) 

— 6  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  avTo/xaxriv,  pcGtnuxric.) — 7.  (i  nimatb  ii 

Sa  rr>.,  iv.,  3,  6.) — 8.  (Animadv.  in  Salm.,  iV  3  in  fin  ) 
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'jursement  fio.ii  the  vendor  by  the  action  in  ques¬ 
tion.1  The  cause  is  classed  by  Meier8  among  the 
6Uai  7 rpog  riva,  or  civil  actions  that  fell  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  thesmothetae. 

♦BEL'ONE  (/3eaovj]),  the  Gar-fish  or  Horn-fish, 
the  F.sox  Belone,  L.  It  is  called  Durio  in  Athenams ; 
fitTidrr)  ■da.AaTTtr)  by  ./Elian  ;3  patpic  by  Oppian  ;4 * 
and  Arws  sive  Belone  by  Pliny,8  who  elsewhere  says, 
“  Belone  qui  aculeati  vocantur .”6  The  Belone  gets 
its  name  from  its  long  and  slender  shape,  like  a 
‘  needle.”  The  bones  of  this  fish  are  remarkable 
for  their  colour,  which  is  a  beautiful  green,  not 
arising  either  from  cooking  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
as  some  have  believed.  There  is  a  long  disserta¬ 
tion  on  this  fish  in  the  Addenda,  to  Schneider’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  ./Elian,  and  in  Gesner,  De  Aquatilibus.'1 

*BECHION.  (Vid.  BHXION.) 

*BEMA  (JUjpa ).  (  Vid.  Ecclesia.) 

BENDIDETA  (/ ievdideia ),  a  Thracian  festival  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Bet /dig,  who  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Artemis8  and  with  the 
Roman  Diana.  The  festival  was  of  a  bacchanalian 
character.9  From  Thrace  it  was  brought  to  Athens, 
where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Peiraeus,  according 
to  the  scholiast  on  Plato,10  on  the  nineteenth,  or, 
according  to  Aristoteles  Rhodius  and  others,  oi 
vnopvyparioral,  referred  to  by  Proclus,11  on  the 
twentieth,  of  the  month  Thargelion,  before  the  Pan- 
athenaea  Minora.12  Herodotus13  says  that  he  knows 
that  the  Thracian  and  Paeonian  women,  when  they 
sacrifice  to  the  royal  Artemis,  never  offer  the  vic¬ 
tims  without  a  wheat-stalk  ( uvev  rrvpuv  na/Mprp). 
This  was  probably  at  the  Bevdldeia.  The  Temple 
of  Bewhc  was  called  B evdifieiov.1* 

BENEFFCIUM  ABSTINENDI.  {Vid.  Hekes.) 

BENEFFCIUM,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.  The  word 
beneficium  is  equivalent  to  feudum  or  fief  in  the 
writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  interest  in  land, 
or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or  things  im¬ 
movable.18  The  beneficiarius  is  he  who  has  a  bene¬ 
ficium.  The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an 
ecclesiastical  preferment.16 

The  term  beneficium  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  privi¬ 
lege  or  favour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  of  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  But  the  word  was  also  used  in 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
appears  in  the  feudal  law,  is  clearly  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  of 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero,  it  was  usual  for  a  general  or  a 
governor  of  a  province  to  report  to  the  treasury 
the  names  of  those  under  his  command  who  had 
done  good  service  to  the  state  :  those  who  were 
included  in  such  report  were  said  in  benejiciis  ad 
tzrarium  deferri.11  In  benejiciis  in  these  passages  may 
mean  that  the  persons  so  reported  were  considered 
as  persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and 
so  the  word  benejicium  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals  ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  refer¬ 
ence  also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  services.  The  honours  and  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  beneficia  of  the  Populus  Romanus. 

Beneficium  also  signified  any  promotion  conferred 
on,  or  grant  made  to  soldiers,  who  were  thence 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  viii.,  6.) — 2.  (Att.  Process,  526.) — 3.  (N. 
A-,  60.)— 4.  (Hal.,  i.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  ix.,  51.)— 6.  (H.  N., 

txxii.,  11.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  B/V 
hf.) — 9.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  470,  d.) — 10.  (Repub.,  i.,  p.  354,  s.  24, 

td.  Bekk.) — 11.  (Comm,  in  Plat.,  Tim.,  lib.  i.) — 12.  (Clinton,  F. 
H.,  p.  333,  334.)— 13.  (iv.,  33,  sub  fin.)— 14.  (Xen.,  Hellea,  ii., 

4,  I)  11. — Liv.,  xxxviil  ,  41.) — 15.  (Feud.,  lib.  ii.,  tit.  1.) — 16. 

(I)ucan.*e,  Gloss.) — 1"  (Cic.,  Pro  Arch.,  c.  5. — Ep.  ad  Fam  ,  v., 
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called  beneficiarii  :  this  practice  was  common,  ai 
we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter,1  in  some  of 
which  the  beneficiarius  is  represented  by  the  two 
letters  B.  F.  -In  this  sense  we  must  understand 
the  passage  of  Caesar2  when  he  speaks  of  the  mag- 
na  beneficia  and  the  magnet  clienteles  of  Pompey  in 
Citerior  Spain.  Beneficiarius  is  also  used  by  Cas- 
sar3  to  express  the  person  who  had  received  a 
beneficium.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  from 
these  passages  what  the  beneficium  actually  was 
It  might  be  any  kind  of  honour,  or  special  exemp 
tion  from  service.* 

Beneficiarius  is  opposed  by  Festus*  to  munifex, 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from  military 
service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bound  to  do  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

It  appears  that  grants  of  land  and  other  things 
made  by  the  Roman  emperors  were  called  beneficia, 
and  were  entered  in  a  book  called  Liber  Benejici- 
orum.6  The  secretary  or  clerk  who  kept  this  book 
was  called  a  commentariis  benejiciorum,  as  appears 
from  an  inscription  in  Gruter.7 

♦BER/BERI  ( pipbepi ),  according  to  Ilondelet,  the 
Concha  margaritifera ,  or  Mother  of  Pearl,  meaning, 
as  Adams  supposes,  the  Avicula  margaritifera  of  later 
naturalists.8  Eustathius  makes  it  an  Indian  name. 
It  appears  to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Eastern  region,  or  seacoast,  term¬ 
ed  Barbaria.9 

*BERRIKOK/KA  ( fiepinoKKa ),  a  synonyme  of  the 
Malum  Armeniacum ,  or  Apricot. 

*BERYLLUS  (/J^paAAof),  the  Beryl,  a  precious 
stone,  forming  a  sub-species  of  emerald.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
studding  their  cups  with  beryls,  and  hence  Juvenal 
says,  “  ct  incequales  beryllo  Vitro  tenet  phialas  .'n* 
The  affinity  between  the  beryl  and  the  emerald  waa 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  hence  Pliny  re¬ 
marks,  “  Beryls  appear  to  many  to  have  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  a  like  nature  with  emeralds.”11  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  writer,  they  came  from  India,  ant 
were  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  At  the  pres 
ent  day,  however,  the  finest  beryls  are  obtained 
from  Dauria,  on  the  frontiers  of  China.  They  occur, 
also,  in  the  Uralian  Mountains,  and  other  parts  of 
Siberia,  in  France,  Saxony,  the  United  States,  and 
Brazil,  especially  the  latter.12  The  normal  type  of 
the  Beryl,  as  of  the  emerald,  is  thehexaedral  prism, 
more  or  less  modified  ;  the  pointing,  however,  is 
not  always  complete.13  Pliny  seems  to  regard  this 
crystalline  form  of  the  stone  as  the  result  of  the 
lapidary's  art ;  he  adds,  however,  that  some  sup¬ 
pose  the  Beryl  to  be  naturally  of  that  shape.  The 
same  writer  enumerates  eight  different  kinds :  “  The 
best  were  those  of  a  pure  sea-green,  our  aqua  ma¬ 
rina,  or,  as  the  French  term  it,  Berii  aigue-marine. 
The  next  in  esteem  were  called  Chrysoberyls,  and 
are  somewhat  vaguely  described  as  ‘paullo  pallidi- 
ores,  sed  in  aureum  color em  exeunle  fulgore.'  This 
was  probably  the  yellow  emerald,  such  as  occurs  in 
Auvergne,  or  at  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  The  third 
was  called  Chrysoprase,  and  would  seem  to  i  ave 
been,  in  fact,  as  Pliny  says  some  considered  it,  a 
mineral  proprii  generis,  different  from  the  Bery..  It 
resembled  in  colour  the  juice  of  1  he  leak,  but  with 
somewhat  of  a  golden  tinge,  and  hence  its  name. 
Although  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  mineral  here 
described,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
same  now  called  Chrysoprase,  and  to  which  Lei 


1.  (Ii.,  4  ;  exxx.,  5.) — 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  18.) — 3.  (Bell.  Civ 
i.,  75.)— 4.  (Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  88. —  Suet.,  Tib.,  12.) — 5.  (s.  v.) — 6 
(Ilyginus,  De  Limitibus  Constit.,  p.  193,  Goes.) — 7.  (dlxxviii., 
i.) — —8.  (Casaubon  in  Athen.,  p.  i 77. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
9.  (Athenseus,  iii.,  p.  93,  B. — Eustath.  in  11.,  9,  402,  p.  759,  50 
— Vincent’s  Anc.  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  123.) — 10.  (Sat.,  v.,  38.) 
— 11.  (II.  N.,  xxxvii.,  20.) — 12.  (Cleave  land’s  Mineralogy,  vol 
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man  was  the  first  m  modern  times  who  gave  the  an¬ 
cient  name.  The  fourth  variety  of  Beryl  was  of  a 
colour  approaching  the  hyacinth ;  the  fifth  were 
termed  a'erdides ;  the  sixth  were  of  a  wax,  the  sev¬ 
enth  of  an  olive  colour.  The  last  variety  spoken 
ut  by  Pliny  resembled  crystal,  but  contained  hairy 
threads  and  impurities.  These  were  probably  such 
ciystals  of  quartz  as  are  often  found,  rendered  part¬ 
ly  opaque  by  chlorite,  or  penetrated  by  capillary 
ciystals  of  epidote,  actinolite,  or  other  minerals. 
Pliny  observes  that  the  Indians  stained  rock-crystal 
In  such  a  way  as  to  counterfeit  other  gems,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Beryl.”1 * * 

BESTIA'RII  (djipiouaxoi)  were  persons  who 
fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (auctor amentum?),  and  who  were  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  usually 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.*  The  bestiarii,  who  fought  with  the 
beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  of  whom  there  were 
great  numbers  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  are  always  spoken  of  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  gladiators,  who  fought  with  one  an¬ 
other.4 *  It  appears  that  there  were  schools  in  Rome, 
in  which  persons  were  trained  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  ( scholce  bestiarum  or  bestiariorumi). 

♦BETA  (tevtAoc;,  -ov,  -lov,  -cq,  or  aev tXov),  the 
Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.  The  Greeks  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  this  vegetable  by  means  of  their  col¬ 
our,  namely,  the  Black  and  the  White  Beet,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  which  was  also  called  the  Sicilian.  The 
white  was  preferred  to  the  other.  The  Romans 
had  also  two  kinds,  in  name  at  least,  the  vernal  and 
autumnal,  taking  their  names  from  the  periods  when 
they  were  sown.  The  largest  heets  were  procured 
around  Circeii.6 

♦BETTONTCA  and  BRETTAN'ICA  ( perroviKy 
and  ppeTTaviKTj),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
“the  Betony.”  “  It  is  almost  incredible,”  observes 
Adams,  “  how  much  of  confusion  and  mistake  has 
ariser.  about  these  terms.  With  respect  to  the 
Betonica  ot  Paul  of  ZEgina,  the  most  probable  opin¬ 
ion  ia  that  held  by  Bauhin,  namely,  that  it  was  ei¬ 
ther  the  Veronica  officinalis,  common  male  Speed¬ 
well,  or  the  V.  serpyllifolia,  or  smooth  Speedwell.  In 
Miller’s  Gardener's  Dictionary,  the  former  of  these, 
and  in  the  Northern  Flora  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  latter, 
gets  the  additional  name  of  ‘  Paul’s  Betony.’  The 
Pettovikt),  which  was  merely  a  synonyme  of  the 
Keorpov,  was  most  probably  either  the  Betonica  offi¬ 
cinalis,  or,  as  Sprengel  rather  thinks,  the  B.  alopec- 
uros.  We  now  come  to  the  BpErraviKij  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  This  he  describes  as  resembling  wild  Dock 
(Xanudcf)  uypicp),  but  having  a  larger  and  rougher 
leaf.  He  ascribes  to  it,  also,  a  styptic  power,  which 
rendered  it  well  adapted  for  affections  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Paul  of  iEgina,  in  like  manner,  com¬ 
pares  his  fdpETTavLKr/  to  the  wild  Dock,  and  com¬ 
mends  it  for  the  cure  of  mortifications  of  the  mouth, 
oy  which  he  no  doubt  means  Scurvy.  This  is  the 
plant  upon  the  uses  of  which  a  small  work  was 
written  by  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  Augustus. 
This  Libellus  was  published  at  Zurich,  A.D.  1537, 
with  notes  by  Humelbergius.  It  is  a  tract,  how¬ 
ever,  of  little  value,  either  in  a  philological  or  scie  n¬ 
tific  point  of  view ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  much  rea?  *n 
to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  work  which  we 
possess.  Munting,  in  a  very  learned  work, 1  De  Vera 
Antiquorum  Herba  Brittanica,'  gives  an  interesting 
exposition  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  modern 
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authorities  on  Botany  respecting  this  herb.  He 
shows  that  it  has  been  referred  tc  the  Cochh  iria 
Anagallis,  Consoliia,  Veronica,  Pruiella,  &c.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  he  thinks,  is  thal 
it  was  some  species  of  Dock  or  Rumex.  Sprengel. 
too,  inclines  to  the  same  opinion,  that  it  was  eithei 
the  Rumex  kydrolapathum  or  Aquaticus,  L.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  it  may  be  prop¬ 
er  to  mention  that  the  Brettanica  is  noticed  under 
the  name  of  ‘  the  black  Dock’  hy  Aetius.”  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Vettonica,  derived,  ac 
cording  to  Pliny,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Spain  having  discovered  this  herb.  Its 
uses  and  virtue  in  medicine  were  almost  countless, 
so  that  a  proverb  has  arisen  among  the  Italians  re¬ 
specting  it :  “  aver  piu  virtu  che  la  bettonica,"  “  to 
possess  more  virtue  than  the  bettonica.”1 

♦BH'XION  (/ 3r/xiov ),  a  plant,  which  Woodville, 
Sprengel,  Dierbach,  and  nearly  all  the  commenta¬ 
tors  agree  is  the  Tussilago  farfara,  or  Colt’s-foot 
Galen  says  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  be 
lieved  to  possess  the  property  of  aiding  coughs  and 
difficulty  of  breathing  -yx^q,  being  the  Greek 
term  for  a  cough*).  A  patent  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  Colt’s-foot,  is,  according  to  Adams,  much 
cried  up  in  England  at  the  present  day  as  a  cure 
for  coughs.* 

BIAFS2N  AIKH  (/ Siaiuv  dlny).  This  action  might 
be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  free  persons,  or  the 
illegal  and  forcible  seizure  of  property  of  any  kind, 
were  the  subject  of  accusation  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Demosthenes4  that  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  ot 
the  Forty.  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  law  prescri¬ 
bed  that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100  drachmae  , 
but  other  accounts  merely  state  generally  that  the 
convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal  to  twice  that 
at  which  the  damages  were  laid  (denlijv  ryv  fjlubyv 
oQeDlelv 6) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received 
one  half  of  the  fine,  and  the  state,  as  &  party  medi¬ 
ately  injured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac¬ 
counts,  Meier7  supposes  the  rape  to  have  been 
estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae,  and  that  the 
plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  reference  to  other  in¬ 
juries  simultaneous  with,  or  consequent  upon,  the 
perpetration  of  the  main  offence.  With  respect  to 
aggressions  upon  property,  the  action  /Jmtuv  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  IS-ovlyq,  in  that  the  former 
implies  the  employment  of  actual  violence,  the  lat¬ 
ter  merely  such  detention  of  property  as  amounted 
to  violence  in  the  contemplation  of  law,®  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  non-payment  of  damages  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his  fa¬ 
vour  by  a  court  of  justice.9 

BIB'ASIS  (fdlbacnq)  was  a  kind  of  gymnastic 
dance,  much  practised  among  the  Spartans,  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  dance  consisted  in  spring¬ 
ing  rapidly  from  the  ground,  and  striking  the  feet 
behind ;  a  feat  of  which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes14  prides  herself.  The  number  of  success¬ 
ful  strokes  was  counted,  and  the  most  skilful  re¬ 
ceived  prizes.  We  are  told  by  a  verse  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Pollux,11  that  a  Laconian  girl 
had  danced  the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which 
was  more  than  had  ever  been  done  before.1*  The 
bibasis  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the 
jbadairvylCsiv,  which  Pollux13  explains  by  oipcp  rip 
nrodi  rov  yXovrov  rralEiv,  on  the  meaning  of  which 
see  Hesychius.14 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  1. — Paul.  -<Egin.,  ii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s 
v.) — 2.  (firjxiov  mvinnarai  utv  oSrwf  and  rov  ircirtorevodai  finxfc 
re  sal  dpOonvolas  htpedelv.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  116. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (c.  Pantan.,  976,  11. — Compare  Harpocrat.,  i 
v.) — 5.  (Solon,  23.) — 6.  (Lys.,  De  Cade  Eratosth.,  33. — Demosth , 
c.  Mid.,  528,  20.)— 7.  (Att.  Process,  p.  545.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att 
Process,  p.546.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid. ,540, 24.) — 10.  (Lysistr., 
28.) — 11.  (iv.,  102.) — 12.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iv.,  6,  t>  8,  p.  351 
352,  transl.)— 13.  (ix.,  126.)— 14.  (s.  v. — Schol.  in  Arstoph., 
Equit..  793. — Eustath.  in  II.  p.  861  :  in  Od.,  p.  1818.) 
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BIBl.lOPO'LA,  a  bookseller,* 1 *  (3i6?uonu2.T/ f,1  also 
failed  librarius,3  in  Greek  also  (3i6Muv  uanri'kos, 
or  ftiblioKUTrri'h.oc;.*'  The  shop  was  called  apoth- 
:cu  ( anodr/Ki 7),  or  taberna  librarian  or  merely  libra¬ 
rian  The  Romans  had  their  Paternoster  Row ;  for 
the  bibliopol®  or  librarii  lived  mostly  in  one  street, 
called  Argiletum,  to  which  Martial  alludes7  when 
addressing  his  book  on  the  prospect  of  the  criticism 
it  would  meet  with  : 

u  Argiletanas  mavis  habitare  tabernas, 

Quum  tibi,  parve  liber ,  scrinia  nostra  vaccnt." 
Another  favourite  quarter  of  the  booksellers  was 
the  Ficus  Sandalarius.8  There  seems  also  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  bookstalls  by  the  temples  of  Vertum- 
nus  and  Janus,  as  we  gather  from  Horace’s  address 
to  his  book  of  Epistles  :9 

“  Vertumnum  Janumque,  liber ,  spectare  videris .” 
Again,  Horace10  prides  himself  on  his  books  not 
being  to  be  seen  at  the  common  shops  and  stalls,  to 
he  thumbed  over  by  every  passer-by : 

“  Nulla  taberna  meos  habcat,  neque  pila  libellos ; 

Queis  manus  insudet  vulgi,  Hermogenisque  Tigelli .” 

Booksellers  were  not  found  at  Rome  only,  though 
they  were,  of  course,  rare  in  smaller  cities.  Pliny11 
says  he  had  not  supposed  that  there  were  any  book¬ 
sellers  at  Lugdunum,  but  finds  that  there  were,  and 
that  they  even  had  his  works  on  sale.  Martial,  in 
an  amusing  epigram,10  tells  a  person  called  Quintus, 
who  had  asked  him  by  a  broad  hint  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  his  works,  that  he  could  get  one  at  Try- 
phon’s.  the  bookseller : 

“  Exigis  ut  donem  nostros  tibi,  Quinte,  libellos , 
Non  habeo ,  sed  habet  bibliopola  Tryphon .” 

The  booksellers  not  only  sold  books ;  they  tran¬ 
scribed  them  also,  and  employed  persons  for  the 
purpose ;  but  they  did  not  consider  themselves  an¬ 
swerable  always  for  the  correctness  of  the  copy.13 
Sometimes  the  author  revised  it  to  oblige  a  friend 
who  might  have  bought  it.14 

On  the  shop-door  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale ; 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Martial16  and  by  Hor¬ 
ace.16 

The  remuneration  of  authors  must  have  been 
very  small,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  allusions  of 
Martial,  who  says,  for  example,  that  a  nice  copy  of 
his  first  book  of  Epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii.17  Pliny  the  elder,  however,  when  in  Spain, 
was  offered  as  much  as  four  hundred  thousand  ses¬ 
terces  for  his  Commentarii  Electorum  18 

Books  then,  as  now,  often  found  their  way  into 
other  shops  besides  book-shops,  as  waste  paper ;  and 
schoolboys  had  frequently  to  go,  for  example,  to  the 
fishmonger’s  to  see  if  he  had  the  book  they  want¬ 
ed.19  Mice,  moths,  beetles,  and  so  forth,  found 
plenty  of  food  in  musty  unused  books.00 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (/3i.6Xlo6^ktj,  or  an oOr/KT)  j. 3i6 - 
Tilwv),  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection  of 
books  was  kept ;  secondarily,  the  collection  itself.01 
Little  as  the  states  of  antiquity  dealt  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people,  public  collections  of  books 
appear  to  have  been  very  ancient.  That  of  Pisis- 
tratus  was  intended  for  public  use  ;30  it  was  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes.  About  the 
same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  is  said  to 


3.  (Martial,  Ep.,  iv.,  71 ;  xiii.,  3.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  xiii., 
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— 9.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  9.)— 6.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  4.)— 7.  (Ep..  i..  4.) 
— 8.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xviii.,  4. — Galen,  De  Lib.  su.,  iv.,  p.  361.)— 9. 
(Ep.  I.,  xx.,  1.) — 10.  (Sat.,  I.,  iv.,  71.) — 11.  (Ep.,  ix.,  11.) — 12. 
(iv.,  72.) — 13.  (Mart.,  ii.,  8.) — 14.  (Mart.,  vii.,  11,16.) — 15.  (i., 
118.) — 16.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  372. — Sat.,  I.,  iv.,  71.)— 17.  (Compare 
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have  founded  a  library.  In  the  best  days  of  Athena, 
even  private  persons  had  large  collections  of  books ; 
the  most  important  of  which  we  know  anything  be¬ 
longed  to  Euclid,  Euripides,  and  Aristotle.1  Stiabo 
says0  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  who,  to  his  xnowl- 
edge,  made  a  collection  of  books,  and  taught  the 
Egyptian  kings  the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The 
most  important  and  splendid  public  library  of  an¬ 
tiquity  was  that  founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alex- 
andrea,  begun  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  increased 
and  rearranged  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  man¬ 
ner  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  appointed 
a  fixed  librarian,  and  otherwise  provided  for  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  The.  library  of  the 
Ptolemies  contained,  according  to  Aulus  Gellius,’ 
700,000  volumes  ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000  ; 
and  according  to  Seneca,4  400,000.  The  differ 
ent  reckoning  of  different  authors  may  be  in  some 
measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  supposing  that  they 
give  the  number  of  books  only  in  a  part  of  the  libra¬ 
ry  ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  one  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Brucheion,  the  other  in  the  part 
called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  bought 
Aristotle’s  collection  to  add  to  the  library,  and  Ptol¬ 
emy  Euergetes  continued  to  add  to  the  stock.  A 
great  part  of  this  splendid  library  was  consumed  by 
fire  in  the  siege  of  Alexandrea  by  Julius  Cajsar : 
some  writers  say  that  the  whole  was  burned  ;  but 
the  discrepancy  in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend 
so  far.  At  any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored, 
and  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  640. 6  Connected 
with  the  greater  division  of  the  library,  in  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  Alexandrea  called  Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of 
college,  to  which  the  name  of  Mouseion  (or  Museum) 
was  given.  Here  many  favoured  literati  juisued 
their  studies,  transcribed  books,  and  so  forth  ;  lec¬ 
tures  also  were  delivered.  (Fid.  Auditorium.)  The 
Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in  zeal. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  established  a  libra, 
ry,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  ex¬ 
porting  papyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  who  was  jealous 
of  his  success,  became  very  extensive,  and  perhaps 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Alexandrea. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase,  till 
Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  Cleopatra.6 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio,7  and  was  in  the  atrium  Liberta- 
tis  (vid.  Atrium)  on  Mount  Aventine  8  Ji  bus  Cae¬ 
sar  had  projected  a  Greek  and  Latin  lib  ary,  and 
had  commissioned  Varro  to  take  measure  s  for  the 
establishment  of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented 
by  his  death.9  The  library  of  Pollio  war  followed 
by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  on 
Mount  Palatine,10  and  another,  bibliothecae  Octavi 
an®  (so  called  from  Augustus’s  sister  Octavia),  in 
the  theatre  of  Marcellus.11  There  were  also  libra¬ 
ries  on  the  Capitol,10  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,13  iri 
the  palace  of  Tiberius,14  besides  the  Ulpian  library, 
which  was  the  most  famous,  founded  by  Tiajan,16 
called  Ulpian  from  his  own  name,  Ulpius.  This 
library  was  attached  by  Diocletian  as  an  ornament 
to  his  thermse.16 

Private  collections  of  books  were  made  at  Rome 
soon  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  eal  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  Atticus,  and  others  in  increasing  .heir  libra¬ 
ries  is  well  known.17  It  became,  in  fact,  the  fashion 

1.  (Athen.,  i.,  c.  2.) — 2.  (xiii.,  1.) — 3.  (vi.,  17.) — 4.  (De  Tranq. 
An.,  c.  9.) — 5.  (Vid.  Gibbon,  c.  51.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Anton.) — 7. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  30. — Isid.,  Orig.,  vi.,  5,  1.) — 8  (Ovid,  Trist., 
III.,  1.,  71. —  Martial,  xii.,  3,  5.)  —  9.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  44.) — 10. 
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*»  have  a  room  elegantly  furnished  as  a  library,  and 
reserved  for  that  purpose.1 *  However  ignorant  or 
unstudious  a  person  might  be,  it  was  fashionable  to 
appear  learned  by  having  a  library,  though  he  might 
never  even  read  the  titles  of  the  books.  Seneca8 
condemns  the  rage  for  mere  book-collecting,  and 
rallies  those  who  were  more  pleased  with  the  out¬ 
side  than  the  inside.  Lucian  wrote  a  separate 
piece  to  expose  this  common  folly  {npbg  unaldevrov 
tat  no?J.u.  {3i6'A,ia  uvovpev  >v). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aspect :  “  Usus 
tnim  matx.drcum  post  a!  at  lumen:  item  in  bibliuthecis 
lilri  non  putrescent .”3 

In  Herculaneum  a  library  fully  furnished  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Round  the  walls  it  had  cases  containing 
the  books  in  rolls  {vid.  Liber)  ;  these  cases  were 
numbered.  It  was  a  very  small  room ;  so  small 
that  a  person,  by  stretching  out  his  arms,  could  touch 
joth  sides  of  it.  The  cases  were  called  either  ar¬ 
maria*  or  loculamenta ,5  or  foruli,6  or  nidi.'1  Asin- 
ius  Pollio  had  set  the  fashion  in  his  public  library 
of  adorning  the  room  with  the  portraits  and  busts 
of  celebrated  men,  as  well  as  statues  of  Minerva 
and  the  Muses.  This  example  was  soon  followed 
in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich.8  Martial9  sends 
to  his  brother  Turanius  a  copy  of  some  verses, 
which  he  sent  with  a  bust  of  himself  to  Avitus,  who 
wished  to  have  a  bust  of  Martial  in  his  library.  So, 
in  the  library  which  Hadrian  founded  at  Athens, 
there  were  oUr/para  uyaXuacu  KEKoapppeva  sal  ypa- 
<palc  KaruKEirai  tie  eg  avru  /3«6/Ua.10  The  charge  of 
the  libraries  in  Rome  was  given  to  persons  called 
librarii.  (Vid.  L’brarius.) 

BTKOS  {(3iKog),  the  name  of  an  earthen  vessel  in 
common  use  among  the  Greeks.11 *  Hesychius18  de¬ 
fines  it  as  a  ordpvog  with  handles.  It  was  used  for 
holding  wine,’-3  and  salted  meat  and  fish.14  Herod¬ 
otus'-*  speaks  of  pluovg  <f>oivLK.r)tovg  uardyovcn  olvov 
irX£ovg,  whion  some  commentators  interpret  by 
“  vessels  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree  full  of 
wins.”  But  as  Eustathius16  speaks  of  olvov  cpoiviKl- 
vov  fiUog,  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Herodotus  (31- 
Kovg  <f>oLviKT)iov,  k.  t.  X.,  “  vessels  full  of  palm  wine.” 

BIDENS.  {Vid.  Rastrum.) 

BIDENTAL,  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
anyone  had  been  struck  by  lightning {fulguritus11), 
or  where  any  one  had  been  killed  by  lightning  and 
buried.  Such  a  place  was  considered  sacred. 
Priests,  who  were  called  bidentales  (i.  e.,  sacerdotcs), 
collected  the  earth  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the 
lightning,  and  everything  that  had  been  scorched, 
and  burned  it  in  the  ground  with  a  sorrowful  mur¬ 
mur.18  The  officiating  priest  was  said  condere  ful- 
gur  ;19  he  farther  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacrifi¬ 
cing  a  two-year-old  sheep  ( bidens ),  whence  the  name 
of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also  erected  an 
altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or  fence.  It 
was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place,80  or  to 
touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at  it.81  Sometimes  a  bi¬ 
dental  which  had  nearly  fallen  to  decay  from  length 
of  time,  was  restored  and  renovated  ;88  but  to  re¬ 
move  the  bounds  of  one  (rnovcrc  bidental ),  or  in  any 
way  to  violate  its  sacred  precincts,  was  considered 
as  sacrilege.83  From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it  ap¬ 
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pears  to  have  been  believed,  that  a  person  who  was 
guilty  of  profaning  a  bidental  woild  be  punished  by 
the  gods  with  phrensy ;  and  Seneca1  mentions  an¬ 
other  belief  of  a  similar  kind,  that  wine  which  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  would  produce  in  any  one 
who  drank  it  death  or  madness.  Persons  who  had 
been  struck  by  lightning  ( fulguriti)  were  not  re¬ 
moved,  but  were  buried  on  the  spot.8 

BIDLEI  ( (3i6iaioi ),  called  in  inscript'ons  3l6ect  ci 
(3idvoi,  were  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose  business 
was  to  inspect  the  gymnastic  exercises.  Their 
house  of  meeting  ( dpxelov )  was  in  the  market¬ 
place.3  They  were  either  five4  or  six  in  number,' 
and  had  a  president,  who  is  called  in  inscriptions 
7r peuBvg  (3ideuv.6  Bockh  conjectures  that  (3'ideoi  or 
(3l6voi  is  the  Laconian  form  for  Idvoi  or  F idvoi,  and 
signifies  witnesses  and  judges  among  the  youth.7 

Valkenaer8  supposes  that  the  bidiaei  were  the 
same  as  the  vopo<j>v%aKeg,  and  that  we  ought  to  read 
in  Pausanias,9  ual  vopoQvXaKov  Kalovpevuv  (3i6iai- 
ojv,  instead  of  uai  vopo^vXuKuv  ual  uaTiovpevuv  (3i- 
diatuv :  but  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bockh  show 
that  the  bidiaei  and  vopo<f>v?MKeg  were  two  separate 
classes  of  officers. 

BIGA  or  BIGH3,  in  Greek  ovvupla  or  avvupig 
(bijuge  curriculum10),  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  other  animals.  This  kind  of  turn-out  is  said  by 
Pliny  ( bigas  prirnum  Phrygum  junxit  natio11)  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Phrygians.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  kinds,  and  in  Homer  by  far  the  most 
common  ( 6i(vyot  Imroi10).  Four-horse  chariots  are 
also  mentioned.13  Pliny14  mentions  a  chariot  drawn 
by  six  horses.  This  was  the  largest  number  usual 
under  the  emperors  ;15  but  Suetonius  speaks  of  one 
which  Nero  drove  at  the  Olympic  games,  drawn  by 
ten  horses.16  The  name  biga  was  applied  more  to 
a  chariot  used  in  the  circus,  or  in  processions  or  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  than  to  the 
common  vehicles  of  every-day  life.17  The  form  of 
the  biga  resembled  that  of  the  Greek  dppa  or  Sl<ppog, 
being  a  rather  short  carriage  on  two  wheels,  open 
above  and  behind,  upon  which  the  driver  usually 
stood  to  guide  the  horses.  See  the  cut  in  the  next 
article.  {Vid.  Bigatus.) 

BIGATUS  {i.  e.,  nummus),  a  silver  denarius,  on 
which  the  representation  of  a  biga  was  stamped.16 
This  was  an  ancient  stamp  on  Roman  money,  as 
we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus,  who  says19  that 
the  Germans,  although  mostly  practising  barter, 
still  had  no  objection  to  old  and  well-known  coins 
{pecuniam  veterem  et  diu  notam),  such  as  bigati. 
Bigati  were  also  called  argentum  big  alum.00  The 
value  was  different  at  different  times.  ( Vid.  Dena¬ 
rius.)  A  denarius,  on  which  the  representation  of 
a  quadriga  was  stamped,  was  in  the  same  manner 
called  Quadrigatus.  The  annexed  cuts,  represent¬ 
ing  a  bigatus  and  quadrigatus,  are  taken  from  coimi 
in  the  British  Museum. 


BIPA'LIUM.  {Vid.  Pala.) 


1.  (Nat.  Quaest.,  ii.,  53.) — 2.  (Pers.,  Sat.,  ii.,  27. — Plix  ,  H.  N., 
xi.,  54.) — 3.  (Paus.,  iii.,  11,  t)  2.) — 4.  (Paus.,  1.  o.) — 5.  (Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscrip.,  No.  1271,  1364.) — 6.  (Bockh,  Coiy.  Ixjcrip.,  p. 
611.)— 7.  (Compare  Muller,  Dorians,  iii.,  7,  t>  8,  p.  1?2,  133, 
transl.) — 8.  (in  Herod.,  vi.,  57.) — 9.  (1.  c.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Calig., 
c.  19.) — 11.  (vii.,  56.) — 12.  (II.,  v.,  195.) — 13.  (Compare  11.,  viii , 
185. — Od.,  xiii.,  81. — Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  18.) — 14.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
5.) — 15.  (Isidor.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  36.) — 16.  (Ner.,  c.  24.) — 17 
(Compare  Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  26. — Domit.,  c.  4.) — 18.  (Plin.,  H.  N, 
xxxiii.,3. — Liv.,  xxiii.,  15  ;  xxxvi.,  40.) — 19.  (Germ  c.  5.)—  S0 
(Liv.,  xxxiii.,  23,  27  ;  xxxiv.,  46  ;  xxxvi.  21  ) 
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B1PENNIS.  ( Vid .  Securis.) 

BIRE'MIS  W3  3  used  in  two  significations.  I  It 
signified  a  ship  with  two  banks  of  oars,  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  construction  of  which  is  given  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Na  as.  Such  ships  were  called  dUpora  by  the 
Greeks  v/liich  term  is  also  used  by  Cicero  (Ipse 
Domitius  dona  plane  habet  dicrota1)  and  Hirtius 
(Capil  ex  eo  prcelio  penlerem  unam,  triremes  duas,  di- 
crotas  octo a).  II.  It  signified  a  boat  rowed  by  two 
oars,3  in  which  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Horace 
when  he  says  : 

‘  Tunc  me,  biremis  prcesidio  scaphce, 

Tutum  per  JEgcos  tumult  us 
Aura  feret,  geminusque  Pollux 

BIRRHUS  (/3Zp/5of,  /Sijpog),  a  cape  or  hood,  which 
was  worn  out  of  doors  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimes  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  head.  On 
the  former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram¬ 
marian  with  the  lacerna,  and  on  the  latter  with  the 
cowl,  or  cucullus .*  It  had  a  long  nap  (amphiballus, 
i.  e.,  amphimallus,  villosus •),  which  was  commonly 
of  sheep’s  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver’s  wool  ( bir - 
rhus  castoreus'1 * * *).  In  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
was  also  rather  stiff  ( byrrhum  rigentem 8).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made,  it  might 
be  either  dear,9  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  purchased  by 
the  common  people. 

These  garments,  as  well  as  lacernae,  were  woven 
at  Canusium  in  Apulia;  and  probably  their  name 
( byrrhus ,  i.  e.,  nvppog)  was  derived  from  the  red  col¬ 
our  of  the  wool  for  which  that  district  was  cele¬ 
brated.  They  were  also  made  in  different  parts  of 
Gaul,  especially  among  the  Atrebates.10  Soon  af¬ 
terward  they  came  into  general  use,  so  that  the 
birrhus  is  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Diocletian,  pub¬ 
lished  A.D.  303,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  prices  for  all  the  articles  which  were  most 
commonly  used  throughout  thr  Roman  empire. 

*BISON  ((Houv),  “the  name  of  a  sub-genus  of 
the  genus  bos  (‘  ox’),  comprehending  two  living  spe¬ 
cies,  one  of  them  the  European,  now  become  very 
scarce,  and  verging  towards  extinction  ;  the  other 
the  American,  and,  notwithstanding  the  advances  of 
man,  still  multitudinous.  A  good  deal  of  conflicting 
opinion  has  thrown  some  obscurity  over  the  Euro¬ 
pean  species.  Pennant,  in  his  ‘  British  Zoology,’ 
after  stating  his  belief  that  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  Britain  were  the  Bisontes  jubati  of  Pliny,  thus 
continues :  ‘  The  Urus  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Caesar,  was  of  this  kind,  the  same  which 
is  called  by  the  modern  Germans  Aurochs,  i.  e.,  Bos 
sylvestris.'  This  opinion  is  not  correct.  Though 
there  are  parts  of  Caesar’s  description  applicable  to 
the  European  Bison,  there  is  one  striking  character¬ 
istic  which  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Caesar’s  Urus 
was  identical  with  it.  A  glance  at  the  European  Bi¬ 
son  will  convince  us  that  it  could  never  have  afforded 
the  horns  whose  amplitude  Caesar  celebrates.  In 
the  Archceologia  (vol.  iii.,  p.  15)  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffalo  is  not  impossible ;  but  that  it  did  not  belong 
to  a  bison  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  the  following  de¬ 
scription  :  *  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the 
convex  bend,  and  twenty  three  inches  on  the  con¬ 
cave.  The  inside  at  the  large  end  is  three  inches 
diameter,  being  perforated  there  so  as  to  leave  the 
thickness  of  only  half  an  inch  for  about  three  inches 
deep ;  but  farther  on  it  is  thicker,  being  not  so  much 


I  (Ad  A*.,  xvi ,  4,  $  4.)— 2.  (Bell.  Alex.,  c.  47.)— 3.  (Lucan, 

Tiii.,  562  ;  x.,  5ft ) — 4.  (Od.,  iii.,  xxix.,  62. — Scheffer,  De  Mili¬ 

tia  Nav»li,  ii.,  c.  2,  p.  68.) — 5.  (Schol.  in  Juv.,  viii.,  145. — 

Schol  in  Pers.,  i.,  54.) — 6.  (Papias,  &c.,  ap.  Adelung,  Glossar. 

Manaak,  vol.  i.,  p.  220,  693.) — 7.  (Claudian,  Epigr.,  37.) — 8. 

(Sulp  Sev.,  Dial.,  14.) — 9.  (Claudian,  1.  c. — “pretiosum:”  Au¬ 

gustin.,  Serm.)— 10.  (Vopisc.,  Car.,  c.  20.) 
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or  so  neatly  perforated.’  Such  a  horn  m\ght  indeeo 
have  crowned  the  head  of  Caesar’s  Urus,  a  species 
which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  extinct.  Cesar’s  Urus, 
then,  was  not,  as  it  would  appear,  the  European  Bi¬ 
son.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bison  ju- 
batus  of  Pliny,1  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  from 
the  Urus ,  was  the  European  Bison,  or  Aurochs ;  and 
though,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book, 
he  mentions  the  tradition  of  a  wild  beast  in  Paeonia, 
called  a  Bonasus,  after  he  has  dismissed  his  Bi¬ 
sontes  jubati,  ai_d  with  every  appearance  of  a  con 
elusion  on  his  part  that  the  Bonasus  and  Bison 
were  not  identical,  his  own  description,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Aristotle,2  will  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  Bison  jubatus  and  Bonasus  of  Pliny  and 
others,  the  Bovaoooe;  or  B ovaoog  of  Aristotle  (for  the 
word  is  written  both  ways),  and  the  B toruv  of  Op- 
pian,  were  no  other  than  the  European  Bison,  the 
Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prussians,  the  Zubr  of 
the  Poles,  the  Taurus  Pceonius,  &c.,  of  Jonston  and 
others,  l' Aurochs  and  le  Bonasus  of  Buffon,  Bos 
Urus  of  Boddaert,  and  Bos  Bonasus  of  Linnaeus.  Cu¬ 
vier  considers  it  as  certain,  that  the  European  Bi¬ 
son,  the  largest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  massive  of  all 
existing  quadrupeds  after  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lithuanian  forests, 
and  perhaps  in  those  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus,  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  man  has  never  subdued.  Following 
out  this  subject  with  his  usual  industry  and  ability, 
that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to  state,  that  if  Europe 
possessed  a  Urus,  a  Tkur  of  the  Poles,  different 
from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  it  is 
only  in  its  remains  that  the  species  can  be  traced  ; 
such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a  species  of 
ox,  different  from  the  Aurochs,  in  the  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This,  Cuvier  thinks,  must 
be  the  Urus  of  the  ancients,  the  original  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  Ox ;  the  stock,  perhaps,  whence  our  wild  cat¬ 
tle  descended  ;  while  the  Aurochs  of  the  present  day 
is  nothing  more  than  the  Bison  or  Bonasus  of  the 
ancients,  a  species  which  has  never  been  brought 
under  the  yoke. — The  elevated  ridge  of  the  spine 
on  the  shoulders,  long  legs,  a  woolly  fur,  and  the 
residence  in  mountain  forests,  cause  the  Bison  to 
approach  nearer  the  Damaline  and  Catoblepine  gen¬ 
era  than  the  Buffaloes.”3  For  some  remarks  on 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  consult  article  Bubalis. 

BISSEXTUM.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 
BISSEXTUS,  or  BISSEXTILIS  ANNUS.  ( Fid. 
Calendar,  Roman.) 

’’BITUMEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus, 
Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers,  to  indicate  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  mineral  pitch  or  oil.  The  term  appears  to 
have  some  analogy  with  the  Greek  nlocra,  nlrra , 
“  pitch,”  its  earlier  form  having  probably  been  “  pit- 
umen."  The  corresponding  Greek  word  is  ao^a'hroQ 
(in  modern  Latin  aspkaltum),  for  which  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  derivation  has  been  assigned.  The  most  ap¬ 
proved  kind  of  Bitumen  was  the  Jewish,  from  Lake 
Asphaltites  (Dead  Sea) ;  but  Bitumen  in  various 
states,  from  that  of  fluid  transparent  naphtha,  to 
that  of  dry,  solid,  black  asphaltum,  was  well  known 
and  much  used  among  the  ancients.  They  appeal 
to  have  employed  both  Maltha  and  melted  Asphal¬ 
tum  as  a  cement  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
&c.  Thus  the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Baby¬ 
lon  were  constructed  were  cemented  by  a  bitumen 
which  was  found  abundantly  in  that  vicinity  on 
springs,  or  floating  on  the  river  Is,  which  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Asphaltum  or  Maltha,  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  a  liquid  extracted  from  the  cedar 
was  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  dead 

1.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  15;  xxviiL,.  10.),— 2.  (EL  4.,  ii..  2.)— 3.  (Pe»- 
ny  Cyclopsed.,  iv.,  p.  461.), 
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bodies.1 *  In  Syria,  Asphaltum  was  dug  from  quar¬ 
ries  in  a  solid  state  1  In  Zante  (the  ancient  Zacyn- 
tims)  there  is  a  pitch  spring,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  at  work  for  above  2000  years.3  At  Ag- 
rigentum,  in  Sicily,  a  species  of  liquid  bitumen  was 
burned  iP  lamps  as  a  substitute  for  oil.4 *  The  prin¬ 
cipal  ing  xlient  in  the  celebrated  Greek  fire  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  Klaproth  to  have  been  some  variety  of 
Asphalturn. — Bitumen  is  now  employed  as  a  generic 
term,  comprehending  several  inflammable  bodies  of 
different  degrees  of  consistency,  namely,  Naphtha, 
Petroleum,  Mineral  1  ar,  Mineral  Pitch,  and  Asphal¬ 
tum.  From  tbe  description  of  aoQaXroc  given  by 
Dioscorides,  it  would  appear  that  he  applied  the 
term  not  only  to  the  Bitumen  solidum,  or  Asphaltum , 
of  Wallerus,  but  likewise  to  the  more  liquid  sorts  of 
bitumen.4 

BAABH2  AIKH  (fiXafys  This  action  was 

available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another  ;  and  from 
the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that  wheth¬ 
er  the  injury  originated  in  a  fault  of  omission  or 
commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  •  f  the 
plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advantage,  the  action 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the  de¬ 
fendant.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  enumerate 
ill  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
out  the  two  great  classes  into  which  (3X a6cu  may  be 
divided  are  the  hdeapoi  and  the  udeapoi.  The  first 
of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a  penal  bond  was 
annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law  specified  the 
penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant  upon  conviction; 
the  second,  all  injuries  of  property  which  the  law 
did  not  specify  nominatim,  but  generally  directed  to 
be  punished  by  a  fine  equal  to  twice  the  estimated 
damage  if  the  offence  was  intentional,  if  otherwise 
by  a  bare  compensation.6  Besides  the  general 
word  P?lu6t]c,  others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of 
actions  of '.his  kind,  as  avdpanoduv,  rerpanoduv,  pe- 
Tuhkueri ,  and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
'IfitA aii>e  pe,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  owe  dnoSi- 
6ov$  kpol  to  apyvpiov  in  Demosthenes.7  The  prop¬ 
er  court  was  determined  by  the  subject  of  litiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  damage  done 
by  Philocleon  to  the  cake-woman’s  basket,8  and 
supposititious  testimony  given  in  the  name  of  anoth¬ 
er,  thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  ipevdopapTvpcuv ,9  were  equally  (3Au6ai  at  Attic 
law,  the  variety  of  the  actions,  and,  consequently, 
of  the  jurisdictions  under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  absence  of  farther  specifi¬ 
cation  upon  this  point. 

♦BLATTA  (oihpr/),  a  name  given  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  an  insect  of  the  family  of  the  Orthoptera, 
and  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with  several 
kinds.  From  their  shunning  the  light,  Virgil10  has 
given  them  the  epithet  of  Lucifugce.  Our  cockroach 
belongs  to  the  Blattae,  being  the  Blatta  Americana. 
Pliny11  mentions  several  medical  applications  of 
Blattae,  after  having  been  either  triturated  or  boiled 
in  oil.  They  were  found  serviceable  in  complaints 
of  the  ear,  in  cases  of  leprosy,  and  in  removing 
warts.  Schneider  supposes  the  (jiTuprj  of  Lucian  to 
belong  to  the  class  Lepisma,  L.  The  aiXcbrj  of  Di- 
oricles  would  seem  to  be  the  Blatta  Orientalist 3 


1.  (Cleaveland’s  Mineralogy,  vol.  ii.,  p.  491.)  —  2.  (Vitruv., 
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♦BLENNUS  (/JAevvoj),  called  hy  Pliny  Blenmus 
the  Blenny  or  Butterfly-fish  ( Blennius  ocularis,  L  j. 
It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  has  a  slimy  mu¬ 
cus  smeared  over  the  skin,  to  which  it  owes  its 
name,  from  the  Greek  (3?ievva ,  “mucus,”  “  slime.” 
Athenaeus  says  it  resembles  the  Gudgeon.  Several 
of  the  Blennv  kind  are  viviparous.1 

♦BLETON,  BLITON,  or  BLITION  [pMrw,  pU- 
tov,  pXiriov),  the  herb  Blite  or  Blites,  a  kind  of  beet. 
Stackhouse  and  Dierbach  agree  with  the  older  com¬ 
mentators,  that  it  is  the  Amaranthus  Blitum ;  and 
Sprengel  inclines  to  this  opinion  in  his  notes  to  Di¬ 
oscorides,  although  in  his  History  of  Medicine  ha 
had  set  it  down  as  the  Blitum  capitatumt  The  in¬ 
sipidity  of  the  Blitum  gave  rise  to  an  adage  directed 
against  the  feeble  in  intellect,  or  the  tame  and  spir¬ 
itless  in  disposition. 

♦BOA.  ( Vid .  Draco.) 

BOfiDROM'IA  ( Bor/dpopia ,  j?  and  rd),  a  festival 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month  of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedro- 
mius.3  The  name  Boedromius,  by  which  Apollo 
was  called  in  Bceotia  and  many  other  parts  of 
Greece,4  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this  festival  he 
was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who,  either  by  his 
actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles,  afforded  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The  origin  of  the  fes¬ 
tival  is,  however,  traced  by  different  authors  to  dif¬ 
ferent  events  in  Grecian  story.  Plutarch4  says  that 
Theseus,  in  his  war  against  the  Amazons,  did  not 
give  battle  till  after  he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to 
Phobos ;  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  battle  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  Bo¬ 
edromion,  the  Athenians,  down  to  his  own  time, 
continued  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Boedromia. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Eurip¬ 
ides,6  the  festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from 
the  circumstance  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erech- 
theus,  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpus, 
Xuthus  or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Harpocra- 
tion,  s.  v.)  his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and 
procured  them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known  except  that 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  Artemis. 

BOEDROMION.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

BOETHE'TICE.  (Vid.  Medicina.) 

BCEOTARCH  (BoiuTdpxVQ  or  BoLurdpxog).  The 
Boeotians  in  ancient  times  occupied  Arne  in  Thes¬ 
saly.7  Sixty  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians,  and  settled  in 
the  country  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  afterward  Boe- 
otia.  This  country,  during  their  occupation  of  it, 
was  divided  into  several  states,  containing  each  a 
principal  city,  with  its  fwre/Wif  or  Hvppopoi  (inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  same  polpa  or  district)  living  around  it. 
Of  these  greater  states,  with  dependant  territories, 
there  seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, 
a  number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le 
gends.8  The  names  are  differently  given  by  differ¬ 
ent  writers  on  the  subject ;  we  know,  however,  for 
certain,  that  they  formed  a  conspiracy  called  thft 
Boeotian  league,  with  Thebes  at  its  head,  the  de- 
pendancies  of  which  city  formed  about  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  of  Bceotia.  These  dependant  towns 
or  districts  were  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  national  confederacy,  but  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  chief  city,  as  Cynoscephalae  was  with  Thebes. 
In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  troops  and 
money,  to  make  up  the  contingent  furnished  by  the 
state  to  which  they  belonged,  to  the  general  con¬ 
federacy.9  Of  the  independent  states,  Thucydides1* 

1.  (Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  9.  —  Athemeus,  vii.,  e.  83. —  Cuvier, 

An.  King  ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173.)  —  2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  1.— 

Dioscor.,  A.,  143.) — 3.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  8,  I)  5.)— -4.  (Pau*., 

ix.,  17,  I)  1  —  Callira.,  Hymn.  Apoll.,  69.) — 5  (Thes.,  37.)  —  ft 

(Ion.,  59.)  —7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  12.)  —  8.  (Paus.,  ix.,  3,  t)  1.)  —  9 

(Arnold,  Thucyd.,  iv.,  76.) — 10.  (iv.,  93.) 
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mentions  seven  by  name  ;  and  gives  us  reasons  for 
concluding  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  Thebes 
being  the  chief.  Plataea  had  withdrawn  from  them, 
and  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Athens  as 
ea/ly  as  B.C.  519;  and  in  B.C.  374,  Thespiae,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  league,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans.1 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Bceotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  dijpoq  and  povXr}.3  The  (iovlr/  was 
presided  over  by  an  archon,  who  probably  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  priestly  functions  of  the  old  kings, 
but  possessed  little,  if  any,  executive  authority. 
The  polemarchs,  who,  in  treaties  and  agreements, 
are  mentioned  next  to  the  archon,  had  some  exec¬ 
utive  authority,  but  did  not  command  forces ;  e.  g., 
they  could  imprison,8  and  they  directed  the  levies 
of  troops.  But,  besides  the  archon  of  each  separate 
state,  there  was  an  archon  of  the  confederacy — 
upx wv  kv  kolvg)  Bomtuv,  most  probably  always  a 
Theban.4  His  name  was  affixed  to  all  alliances 
and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucydides* 
calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  league  (airav  to  uvpoq  Ixovoi).  On  important 
questions  they  seem  to  have  been  united ;  for  the 
same  author  speaks  of  them  as  y  (3ov hy,  and  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  determinations  of  the  Boeotarchs 
required  the  ratification  of  this  body  before  they 
were  valid.  We  will  now  explain  who  these  Boeo¬ 
tarchs  were.  They  were  properly  the  military  heads 
of  the  confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  states  ; 
but  we  also  find  them  discharging  the  functions  of 
an  executive  in  various  matters.  In  fact,  they  are 
represented  by  Thucydides*  as  forming  an  alliance 
with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassadors  on 
their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with  envoys  from 
other  countries ;  and  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  league,  though  the  povXij  refused  to 
sanction  the  measures  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  are  now  alluding.  An¬ 
other  instance  in  which  the  Boeotarchs  appear  as 
executive  is  their  interference  with  Agesilaus,  on 
his  embarking  from  Aulis  for  Asia  (B.C.  396),  when 
they  prevented  him  offering  sacrifice  as  he  wish¬ 
ed.7  Still  the  principal  duty  of  the  Boeotarchs  was 
of  a  military  nature :  thus  they  led  into  the  field  the 
troops  of  their  respective  states ;  and  when  at 
home,  they  took  whatever  measures  were  requisite 
to  forward  the  military  operations  of  the  league  or 
of  their  own  state :  for  example,  we  read  of  one  of 
the  Theban  Boeotarchs  ordering  tire  Thebans  to 
come  i'n  arms  to  the  ecclesia  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ready  to  attack  Platsea.8  Each  state  of  the 
confederacy  elected  one  Boeotarch,  the  Thebans 
two  ;9  although  on  one  occasion,  i.  e.,  after  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  exiles  with  Pelopidas  (B.C.  379),  we  read 
of  there  being  three  at  Thebes.14  The  total  number 
from  the  whole  confederacy  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  states.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Boeotarchs  by  Thucydides,11  in  connexion  with  the 
battle  of  Delium  (B.C.  424).  There  is,  however,  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  his  meaning  : 
some  understand  him  to  speak  of  eleven,  some  of 
twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotarchs.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  last  number ;  and  we 
think  the  context  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotarchs,  so  that  the 
number  of  free  states  was  twelve.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (B.C.  371),  we  find  seven  Bce- 


1  (Clinton,  F.  II.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  396. — Thucyd.,  iii.,  55.)  —  2. 
(Xun.,  Ilell.,  v.,  2,  If  29. — B5ckh,  Corp.  Inscr.) — 3.  (Xen.,  Ilell., 
1.  c.) — 4.  (Bockh,  laser.,  1593.)  —  5.  (v.,  38.) — 6.  (v.,  38.) — 7. 
(Plut.,  Ages.,  6. — Xen.,  Hell,,  iii.,  4, I)  4.)  —  8.  (Paus.,  ix.,  1,  If 
S.) — 9.  (Thucvd.,  ii.,  2;  iv  ,  91  ;  vii.,  30.— Died.  Sic.,  xv.,  51.) 
—10.  (plut.,  felap.,  13.)— 11.  (iv.,  91.) 
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otarchs  mentioned  ;*  on  another  occasion,  when 
Greece  was  invaded  by  the  Gauls  (B.C.  279),  wa 
read  of  four.  Livy8  states  that  there  were  twelve ; 
but,  before  the  time  (B.C.  171)  to  which  his  state¬ 
ment  refers,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Still  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotarchs  were  sent  out  by  their  re¬ 
spective  states  on  every  expedition  or  to  even 
battle. 

The  Boeotarchs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser¬ 
vice,  formed  a  council  of  war,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  determined  on  by  a  majo  -*v  of  votes,  the  pres, 
ident  being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotarchs  whe 
commanded  alternately.8  Their  period  of  service 
was  a  year,  beginning  about  the  winter  solstice ; 
and  whoever  continued  in  office  longer  than  his 
time,  was  punishable  with  death  both  at  Thebes 
and  in  other  cities.4  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  but 
their  eminent  services  saved  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
judges  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  respecting  the 
former  (ov6e  dpxyv  nepl  avrov  -&iodai  ryv  ipycjiov5 *). 
At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  a  Boeotarch  was  eligi¬ 
ble  to  office  a  second  time,  and  Pelopidas  was  re¬ 
peatedly  chosen.*  From  the  case  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought  before  Theban 
judges  (docacrrat)  for  transgression  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  time  of  office,  we  may  conclude  that 
each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to  his  own  state 
alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of  the  four  coun¬ 
cils. 

Mention  is  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotarchs  by 
Livy.7  He  farther  informs  us  that  the  league  ( con¬ 
cilium)  was  broken  up  by  the  Romans  B.C.  171.* 
Still  it  must  have  been  partially  revived,  as  w  e  are 
told  of  a  second  breaking  up  by  the  Romans  after 
the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.* 

*BOCA  or  BOCE  ((iuny,  Aristot. :  Oppian  • 

j3odiip,  Athenaeus),  a  small  fish  not  exceeding  a  palm 
in  length  ;  but,  according  to  Willoughby,  its  flesh  is 
wholesome  and  pleasant.  Oppian  makes  mention 
of  two  species.  Rondelet  conjectures  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  a  species  of  Mcena,  meaning,  as  Adama 
supposes,  the  Sparus  Mcena. 

*BOITOS  (/Sotrof),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle.10  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cottus  Go- 
bio,  the  Bull-head,  or  Miller’s  thumb.  According  to 
Artedi,  an  old  MS.  in  the  Vatican  reads  Koiroq.11 

*BOLBOI  {(io7£oi),  a  general  name  for  bulbous 
roots.18  With  regard  to  the  /3oX6dq  tdudipoq,  Adama 
remarks  as  follows  in  his  Commentary  on  Paul  of 
HSgina  :  “  It  is  not  well  ascertained  what  the  escu¬ 
lent  bulbi  of  the  ancients  were.  Hardouin  conjec¬ 
tures  that  they  were  a  delicious  kind  of  onions. 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius  are  wholly  undecided. 
Sprengel  inclines,  with  Dalechamp  and  Sibthorp,  in 
thinking  that  they  were  a  species  of  Muscari,  or 
Musk  Hyacinth.  The  account  of  them  given  by 
Serapion,  who  calls  them  ‘  Cepce  sine  tunicis,'  agrees 
better  with  the  conjecture  of  Hardouin.  Eustathius 
also  says  that  the  Bulbus  was  a  wild  onion.”18  The 
(3oX6oq  ifieriKoq  is  referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the 
Muscari  Moschatum ;  by  Dodonaeus  to  the  Narcissus 
Jonquilla ;  by  Lonicer  to  the  Scilla  bifolia ;  by  Sib¬ 
thorp  to  the  Ornilhogalum  stychyoidcs  ;  and  by  Cam- 
erarius  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus.  Sprengel  rather 
inclines  to  the  opinion  of  Dodonaeus.  Dierbacb 
holds  the  fiolboq  of  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Hyc  tin- 


1.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xv.,  52,  53. — Paus.,  ix.,  13,  If  3.) — 2.  (xlii.,43  ) 

— 3.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  91. — Diod.  Sic.,  xv.,  51.) — 4.  (Piut.,  PelopM 

24. — Paus.,  ix.,  14,  I)  3.) — 5.  (Paus.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Pelop  )— 

7.  (xxxiii.,  27  ;  xlii.,  44.) — 8.  (Compare  Polyb.,  xxviii.,  2,  4  10: 

to  Bouotiov  edvof  KaTcXvOy.) — 9-  (Paus.,  vii.,  16,  If  6.) — 10.  (II 

A.,  iv.,  8.) — 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Theophrast.,  H 
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tnus  eomosus.  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  a 
species  ol  Gallic  and  one  of  Squills.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  would  appear  to  be,  that,  as  various 
bulbous  roots  are  possessed  of  emetic  powers,  the 
term  was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  by  the  ancients. 
Dioscorides  and  most  of  the  medical  authorities 
state  that  the  esculent  Bulbus  is  aphrodisiacal.1 

BOMBYL'IUS  ((3ofi6vALo<;),  a  drinking-vessel  with 
a  very  narrow  mouth,  whence  it  is  called  ovarogog 
or  oTEvooTOfiog .*  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  noise  which  water  or  any 
liquid  makes  in  passing  through  a  narrow  opening 
( fiogbovv  kv  Ty  TcuaeL3). 

♦BOMBYL'IUS  ( (iogbvXiog ),  a  species  of  insect, 
of  the  order  Diptera,  distinguished  chiefly  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  they  sip  the  sweets 
from  flowers.  In  their  flight  they  emit  a  humming 
sound,  whence  their  name,  from  po/ifitu,  “  to  hum.” 
Aristotle  would  appear  to  have  been  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  three  species  which  modern  naturalists 
have  named  Bombylius  major,  B.  minor,  and  B.  medi- 
us.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Bombyx  mori,  or  Silkworm. 

BOM13YX.  (Vid.  Serica.) 

BO'MOS.  ( Vid .  Ara.) 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man’s  property and  in  the 
phrases  bonorum  emtio,  cessio,  possessio,  ususfruc- 
tus,  the  word  “  bona”  is  equivalent  to  property.  It 
expresses  all  that  a  man  has,  whether  as  owner  or 
merely  as  possessor,  and  everything  to  which  he 
has  any  right.  But  the  word  bona  is  simply  the 
property  as  an  object;  it  does  not  exp, ess  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  relation  between  it  and  the  person  who 
has  the  ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more 
than  the  words  “  all  that  I  have,”  “  all  that  I  am 
worth,”  “  all  my  property,”  in  English  show  the  le¬ 
gal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  legal  expression  in  bonis,  as  oppo¬ 
sed  to  dominium,  or  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  is  slightly  conversant  with  Eng¬ 
lish  law. 

“  There  is,”  says  Gaius,6  “  among  foreigners 
( peregrini )  only  one  kind  of  ownership  {dominium), 
so  that  a  man  is  either  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not.  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  was  either  owner  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  or  he  was  not.  But  afterward  the  own¬ 
ership  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be  the 
owner  ( dominus )  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and 
yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonis.  For  instance,  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi,  I  do  not  transfer  it  to 
you  by  mancipatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure  cessio, 
but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing,  indeed,  be¬ 
comes  your  thing  {in  bonis),  but  it  will  remain  mine 
ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  possession  you  have  it 
by  usucapion.  For  when  the  usucapion  is  once 
complete,  from  that  time  it  begins  to  be  yours  abso¬ 
lutely  {plcno  jure),  that  is,  it  is  yours  both  in  bonis, 
and  also  yours  ex  jure  Quiritium,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  mancipated  to  you,  or  transferred  to  you  by 
the  in  iure  cessio.”  In  this  passage  Gaius  refers 
to  the  three  modes  of  acquiring  property  which  were 
Ihs  peculiar  rights  or  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
siancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapion,  which  are 
also  particularly  enumerated  by  him  in  another  pas¬ 
sage.* 

From  this  passage  it  appears  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinds  of  things  among  the  Romans,  called 
res  mancipi  (vid.  Mancipium),  could  only  be  trans- 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  68.) — 3. 
(Pollux,  vi.,  98. — Ilesych.,  s.  v. — Vid.  Casaub.  in  Athen.,  p. 
456,  784.) — 4.  (Paulus,  Reeept.  Sentent.,  v.,  6, 16. — Dig.  37,  tit. 
\  s.  3  ;  50.  tit.  16,  s.  49.) — 5.  (ii.,  40.) — 6.  (ii.,  65.) 


ferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain  for. 
malities,  or  acquired  by  usucapion.  But  if  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer  the 
ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purchaser  had  the  thing  in  bonis,  and 
he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  though  the  original 
owner  was  still  legally  the  owner,  notwithstanding 
he  had  parted  with  the  thing. 

It  thus  appears  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of  res 
mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that  own¬ 
ership  of  a  thing  which  the  Roman  law  recognised 
as  such  ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound,  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  notion,  which  was  that  of  absolute  ownership. 
But  when  it  was  once  established  that  one  man 
might  have  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  another 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same  thing,  the  complete  notion  of  Quiritarian 
ownership  became  a  notion  compounded  of  the  strict 
legal  notion  of  ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to 
enjoy,  as  united  in  the  same  person.  And  as  a 
man  might  have  both  the  Quiritarian  ownership  and 
the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  so  one  might 
have  the  Quiritarian  ownership  only,  and  another 
might  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  bare 
ownership  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  same 
terms  {ex  jure  Quiritium)  as  the  ownership  which 
was  complete,  but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately 
called  nudum  jus  Quiritium,1  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  called  dominus, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  usufruc- 
tuarius  and  the  bonce  fidei  possessor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a  thing, 
is  not  known,  but  it  may  be  easily  conjectured. 
When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict  legal  form, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman  jurists 
would  soon  get  over  this  difficulty.  The  strictness 
of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome  was  gradually 
relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor  supplied  the  defects  of  the  law.  Thus,  that 
interest  which  a  man  had  acquired  in  a  thing,  and 
which  only  wanted  certain  forms  to  make  it  Quiri¬ 
tarian  ownership,  was  protected  by  the  praetor 
The  praetor  could  not  give  Quiritarian  ownership, 
but  he  could  protect  a  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
thing — he  could  maintain  his  possession  :  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  praetor  did  with  respect  to 
those  who  were  possessors  of  public  land ;  they 
had  no  ownership,  but  only  a  possession,  in  which 
they  were  protected  by  the  praetor’s  interdict.  ( Vid. 
Agrari^e  Leges.) 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  called  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownership.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitariaD 
ownership,  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of  Gai 
us,J  the  explanation  of  which  is  not  free  from  diffi¬ 
culty. 

That  interest  called  in  bonis,  which  arose  from  a 
bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by  the 
exceptio  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.3  Possessio  is 
the  general  name  of  the  interest  which  was  thus 
protected.  The  person  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and 
ex  justa  causa,  was  also  entitled  to  the  actio  Pub- 
liciana  in  case  he  lost  the  possession  of  the  thing 
before  he  had  gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.* 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  pos¬ 
sessor,  might  then  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  ree 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  applies  also  to  other  cases,  in  which  the 

1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  100.) — 2  (i.,  54.) — 3.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  1,  s.  52.)— 
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pretor,  b)  the  help  of  fi  ctions,  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said  in 
possessions  i  rerum ,  or  bonorum  debitoris  mini.1  { Vid. 
Bonorum  Emtio,  Bonorum  Possessio.) 

As  to  things  nec  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
«u;h  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  observed 
in  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  res  nec  mancipi. 
Such  transfer  was  made  according  to  the  jus  gen¬ 
tium  (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  term).3 

On  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a  long  es¬ 
say  by  Zimmern,  Ueber  das  Wesen  des  sogenannten 
bonitarischen  Eigenthums.3 

BONA  CADLT'CA.  Caducum  literally  signifies 
that  which  falls :  thus  glans  caduca,  according  to 
Gaius,4  is  the  mast  which  falls  from  a  tree.  Cadu- 
cum,  in  its  general  sense,  might  be  anything  with- 
oi'*  an  owner,  or  what  the  person  entitled  to  neg¬ 
lected  to  take  ;5 *  but  the  strict  legal  sense  of  cadu- 
cum  and  bona  caduca  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian,* 
which  is  as  follows  : 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person  who 
has  then  a  capacity  to  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but 
from  some  cause  does  not  take  it,  that  thing  is 
called  caducum:  for  instance,  if  a  legacy  was  left 
to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a  Latinus  Junianus,  and 
the  unmarried  person  did  not,  within  a  hundred  days, 
obey  the  law  by  marrying,  or  if.  within  the  same 
time,  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain  the  Jus  Quiritium, 
the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a  heres  ex  parte ,  or 
a  legatee,  died  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  the  thing  was  cadu- 
cum.  The  thing  which  failed  to  come  to  a  person 
in  consequence  of  something  happening  in  the  life 
of  the  testator,  was  said  to  be  in  causa  caduci ;  that 
which  failed  of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of 
the  testator  and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  called 
simply  caducum. 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et  Pa- 
pia  Poppaea,  which  is  sometimes  simply  called  Julia, 
or  Papia  Poppsea.  This  law,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (B.C.  9),  had  the  double  ob¬ 
ject  of  encouraging  marriages  and  enriching  the 
treasury — ararium ,7  and  contained,  with  reference 
to  these  two  objects,  a  great  number  of  provisions. 
Martial8  alludes  to  a  person  who  married  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum,  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
among  those  of  the  legatees  who,  had  children. 
The  law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  right 
to  the  caducum  as  far  as  the  third  degree  of  con¬ 
sanguinity,  both  ascending  and  descending,9  to  those 
who  were  made  heredes  by  the  will.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  the  caducum,  in  case  there 
was  no  prior  claimant,  belonged  to  the  aerarium ;  or, 
as  Ulpian10  expresses  it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the 
bonorum  possessio,  or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but 
did  not  assert  his  right,  the  bona  became  public 
property  ( populo  deferuntur),  according  to  the  Lex 
Julia  caducaria  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Antoninus  Caracalla,  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  fiscus  :  the  jus  accrescendi  above  mentioned 
was,  however,  still  retained.  The  lawyers,  how¬ 
ever  (viri  prudentissimi),  by  various  devices,  such 
as  substitutions,  often  succeeded  in  making  the  law 
of  no  effect. 


1.  (Dig.  42,  tit.  5,  ».  14,  &c.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  26, 41,  20. — Ulp., 

Frag.,  i.,  16.) — 3.  (Rheiniscb  Museum,  fiir  Jurispr.,  iii.,  3.)— 4. 

(Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s  30.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Chat.,  iii.,  31. — Phil.,  x.,  5.) — 

6  (Frag.,  xvii.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.) — 8.  (Ep.,  v.,  75.) — 

9  (Flu.,  Frag.,  xviii.) — 10.  Cxtviii.,  7.) 
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He  who  rook  the  portion  of  a  heres,  which  be 
came  caducum,  took  it  by  universal  succession :  in 
the  case  of  a  legacy,  the  caducum  was  a  singulai 
succession.  But  he  who  took  an  hereditas  caduca, 
took  it  with  the  bequests  of  freedom,  of  legacies, 
and  fidei  commissa  with  which  it  was  burdened  :  ii 
the  legata  and  fidei  commissa  became  caduca,  all 
charges  with  which  they  were  burdened  became 
caduca  also.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
ccelebs  and  the  orbus,  or  childless  person  (who  was 
under  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.1  Justinian3  put 
an  end  to  the  caducum,  with  all  its  legal  consequen¬ 
ces.  In  this  last- mentioned  title  ( De  Caducis  tollen- 
dis)  it  is  stated  both  that  the  name  and  the  thing 
{nomen  et  materia  caducorum)  had  their  origin  in  the 
civil  wars,  that  many  provisions  of  the  law  were 
evaded,  and  many  had  become  obsolete.*  As  to 
the  Dos  Caduca,  see  DOS. 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  occurs  in 
the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  Roman 
jurists  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
malus,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter,  are  frequently  used  in  a  technical  sense.  {Vid. 
Dolus  Malus.) 

Generally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  absence 
of  all  fraud,  and  unfair  dealing  or  acting.  In  this 
sense,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all  fraud, 
whether  the  fraud  consists  in  simulation  or  dissim¬ 
ulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  contracts. 

Bona  fide  possidere  applies  to  him  who  has  acqui¬ 
red  the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title,  as 
he  supposes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona  fide, 
had  a  capacity  of  acquiring  the  ownership  by  usuca¬ 
pion,  and  had  the  protection  of  the  actio  Publiciana. 
Thus  a  person  who  received  a  thing  either  mancipi 
or  nec  mancipi,  not  from  the  owner,  but  from  a  per¬ 
son  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  owner,  could  ac¬ 
quire  the  ownership  by  usucapion.4  A  thing  which 
was  furtivia  or  vi  possessa,  or  the  ros  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  unless 
it  was  delivered  by  her  under  the  auctoritas  of  her 
tutor,  was  not  subject  to  usucapion,  and  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
was  immaterial.5  A  person  who  bought  from  a  pu- 
pillus  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  or  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  person  whom  he  knew  not  to  be  the 
tutor,  did  not  purchase  bona  fide;  that  is,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  legal  fraud.  A  sole  tutor  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  thing  bona  fide  from  his  pupillus ;  and  if  he 
purchased  it  from  another,  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide 
sale  had  been  made,  the  transaction  was  null.* 

A  bona  fide  possessor  was  also  protected  as  to 
property  acquired  for  him  l  y  another  person.7 

In  various  actions  arising  out  of  mutual  dealings, 
such  as  buying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring,  part¬ 
nership,  and  others,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
oequum  and  justum  ;  and  such  actions  were  some¬ 
times  called  bon®  fidei  actiones.  The  formula  of 
the  praetor,  which  wTas  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter¬ 
mine  ex  bona  fide,  that  is,  according  to  the  real  mer¬ 
its  of  the  case.8 

BONA  RAPTA.  The  actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum 
was  granted  by  the  pr®tor  against  those  who  had 
by  force  carried  off  a  man’s  property.  The  offence 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  furtum.  If  the  person  in¬ 
jured  brought  his  action  within  one  year  after  the 

1.  (Cod.  ▼iii.,  58.)— 2.  (Cod.  vi.,  51.) — 3.  (Gaius,  ii.,  207  ;  iii 
144,  286. — Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25. — Marezoll, 
Lebrbuch  der  Institut.  des  R6m.  Rechts.) — 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  43.— 
Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.,  s.  8.) — 5.  'Gaius.  i.,  192;  ii.,  45,  &c. — Cic., 
ad  Att.,  i.,  5. — Pro  Flacco,  c.  34., — 6.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  8.) — 7.  (Sa 
vigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  314,  <5rc,.) — 8.  (Gains,  iv.,  6S 
—  Cic.,  Off.,  iii.,  17. — Topic.,  c.  17.  —  Brissonius,  De  Formula, 
<fcc.,  lib.  v.) 
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lime  when  he  was  first  able  to  bring  his  action,  he 

ight  recover  fourfold  :  if  after  the  year,  he  only 

^covered  the  value  of  the  goods.  If  a  slave  was 
the  offender,  .he  owner  of  the  goods  had  a  noxalis 
actio  against  the  master.1 * * * * 

BONA  VACAN'TIA  was  originally  the  property 
which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without  having  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving  any  heres. 
Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy,  and  so  long 
as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  existed,  such  an 
event  must  not  have  been  uncommon.  A  remedy 
was,  however,  found  for  this  by  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessic  of  the  praetor. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  state  originally  claim¬ 
ed  the  property  of  a  person  who  died  intestate  and 
without  heredes  legitimi.  The  claim  of  the  state  to 
such  property  seems  to  have  been  first  established 
by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  ( Vid .  Bona 
Caduca.)  The  state,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance 
the  aerarium,  and  afterward  the  fiscus,  did  not  take 
such  property  as  heres,  but  it  took  it  per  universita- 
tem.  In  the  later  periods  of  the  Empire,  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  dying  without  heredes,  the  legion  to 
which  he  belonged  had  a  claim  before  the  fiscus ; 
and  various  corporate  bodies  had  a  like  preference 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  corporation  dying 
without  heredes.8 

BONO'RUM  CESS'IO.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  bonorum  cessio,  in  jure  and  extra  jus.  The  in 
jure  cessio  is  treated  under  its  proper  head. 

The  bonorum,  cessio  extra  jus  was  introduced  by  a 
Julian  law,  passed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae¬ 
sar  or  Augustus,  which  allowed  an  insolvent  debtor 
to  give  up  his  property  to  his  creditors.  The  debt¬ 
or  might  declare  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  prop¬ 
erty  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message.  The  debtor 
thus  avoided  the  infamia  consequent  on  the  bono¬ 
rum  emtio,  which  was  involuntary,  and  he  was  free 
from  all  personal  execution.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  small  portion  of  his  property  for  his  sup¬ 
port.  An  old  gloss  describes  the  bonorum  cessio 
thus :  “  Cedere  bonis  est  ab  universitate  rerum  sua- 
rum  recede  re." 

The  property  thus  given  up  was  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors.  The 
purchaser,  of  course,  did  not  obtain  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  property  by  the  act  of  purchase. 
If  the  debtor  subsequently  acquired  property,  this 
also  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fully  sat¬ 
isfied. 

The  benefit  of  the  lex  Julia  was  extended  by  the 
imperial  constitutions  to  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  cessio  does  not  seem 
quite  clear.  The  Julian  law,  however,  was  not  the 
oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  person  of  the 
debtor  from  being  taken  in  execution.  The  lex 
Pcetelia  Papiria  (B.C.  327)  exempted  the  person  of 
the  debtor  {nisi  qui  noxam  meruisset),  and  only  made 
his  property  (bona)  liable  for  his  debts.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy*  whether  this  was 
a  bonorum  cessio  in  the  sense  of  the  bonorum  ces¬ 
sio  of  the  Julian  law,  or  only  a  bonorum  emtio  with 
the  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  The  Tablet 
of  lleraclea*  speaks  of  those  qui  in  jure  bonam  copi- 
am  jurabant ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  bonorum  cessio,  and  was  a  declaration 
on  oath  in  jure,  that  is,  before  the  prastor,  by  the 
deUor  that  his  property  was  sufficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  Bur,  this  was  still  accompanied  with  infa- 
mia.  So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  Livy,  no  such 
declaration  of  solvency  was  required  from  the  debt- 
X  by  the  Pcetelia  lex.  The  Julian  law  rendered 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  209. — Dig-.  47,  tit.  8.) — 2.  (Marezoll,  Lehrbueh 
ier  Institut.  des  Rom.  Rechts.)  —  3.  (viii..  28  t  —  4.  (Mazocchi, 
li  423.) 


the  process  of  the  cessio  bonorum  more  simple,  by 
making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  (ind  giving  farthet 
privileges  to  the  insolvent.  Like  several  other  Ju¬ 
lian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  consolidated  and  ex¬ 
tended  the  provisions  of  previous  enactments.1 

BONO'RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict  rules 
of  the  civil  law,  an  emancipated  son  had  no  rigid  to 
the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  he  died  tes¬ 
tate  o'  intestate.  But,  in  course  of  time,  the  prae¬ 
tor  gr  .nted  to  emancipated  children  the  privilege  of 
equal  succession  with  those  who  remained  in  the 
power  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  and 
this  grant  might  be  either  contra  tabulas  or  ab  intes- 
ato.  But  this  favour  was  granted  to  emancipated 
.hildren  only  on  condition  that  they  should  bring 
nto  one  common  stock  with  their  father’s  property, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  an  equal  division  among  aV 
the  father’s  children,  whatever  property  they  had  at 
the  time  of  the  father’s  death,  and  which  would 
have  been  acquired  for  the  father  in  case  they  had 
still  remained  in  his  power.  This  was  called  bo¬ 
norum  collatio.  It  resembles  the  old  English  hotch¬ 
pot,  upon  the  principle  of  which  is  framed  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  statute  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  c.  10,  s 
5,  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  intestate’s  estate.* 

BONO'RUM  EM'TIO  ET  EMTOR.  The  ex 
pression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  sale  of  the 
property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.  It 
was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 
In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were  liable 
to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not  defended  in 
his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum  cessio  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not  pay  any 
sum  of  money  which  he  was  by  judicial  sentence 
ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables*  or  by  the  praetor’s  edict.  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  person,  his  property  was  sold 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  neither  he¬ 
res  nor  bonorum  possessor,  nor  any  other  person 
entitled  to  succeed  to  it.  In  this  case  the  property 
belonged  to  the  state  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  If  a  person  died  in  debt, 
the  praetor  ordered  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  creditors *  In  the  case  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  living  person  being  sold,  the  prsetor,  on  the 
application  of  the  creditors,  ordered  it  to  be  possess¬ 
ed  ( possideri )  by  the  creditors  for  thirty  successive 
days,  and  notice  to  be  given  of  the  sale.  The  cred¬ 
itors  were  said  in  possessionem  rerum  debitoris  mitti : 
sometimes  a  single  creditor  obtained  the  possessio. 
When  several  creditors  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  intrust  the  management  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  one  of  those  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  creditors  then  met  and  chose 
a  magister,  that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property,*  or 
a  curator  bonurum  if  no  immediate  sale  was  intend¬ 
ed.  The  purchaser,  emtor,  obtained  by  the  sale  only 
the  bonorum  possessio  :  the  property  was  his  in  bo¬ 
nis  until  he  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by 
usucapion.  The  foundation  of  this  rule  seems  to 
be,  that  the  consent  of  the  owner  was  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  transfer  the  ownership.  Both 
the  bonorum  possessores  and  the  emtores  had  no 
legal  rights  ( directce  actiones )  against  the  debtors  of 
the  person  whose  property  was  possessed  or  pur¬ 
chased,  nor  could  they  be  legally  sued  by  them ;  but 
the  prsetor  allowed  utiles  actiones  both  in  their  fa 
vour  and  against  them.6 

BONO'RUM  POSSES'SIO  is  defined  by  Ulpian1 
to  be  “  the  right  of  suing  for  or  retaining  a  patrimo- 


1.  {Gaius,  iii.,  28.  —  Dig.  42,  tit.  3.  -  Cod  vii.,  tit.  71.)  —  3. 

(Dig.  36,  tit.  6.— Cod.  vi.,  tit.  20.) — 3.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xv.,  13  ;  xx., 

1.) — 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  154,  167.) — 5.  (Cic.,  ad  tt.,  i.,  9  ;  vi.,  1.— 

Pro  Quinoto.,  c.  15.) — 6.  (Gaius,  iii.,  77  ;  :?i  85,  65,  and  111  - 
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ny  or  thing  which  belonged  to  another  at  the  time 
of  his  death.”  The  strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles  as  to  inheritance  were  gradually  relaxed  by 
ihe  praetor’s  edict,  and  a  new  kind  of  succession  was 
introduced,  by  which  a  person  might  have  a  bono- 
rum  possessio  who  could  have  no  hereditas  or  legal 
inheritance. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  by  the  edict 
both  contra  tabular,  secundum  tabulas,  and  intestati. 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  claim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father’s  will  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
praetor’s  edict  gave  him  the  bonorum  possessio  con¬ 
tra  tabulas,  on  condition  that  he  would  bring  into 
hotchpot  ( bonorum  collatio )  with  his  brethren  who 
continued  in  the  parent’s  power,  whatever  property 
he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parent’s  death.  The  bo¬ 
norum  possessio  was  given  both  to  children  of  the 
blood  ( naturales )  and  to  adopted  children,  provided 
the  former  were  not  adopted  into  any  other  family, 
and  the  latter  were  in  the  adoptive  parent’s  power 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  a  freedman  made  a 
will  without  leaving  his  patron  as  much  as  one  half 
of  his  property,  the  patron  obtained  the  bonorum 
possessio  of  one  half,  unless  the  freedman  appoint¬ 
ed  a  son  of  his  own  blood  as  his  successor. 

The  bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  was 
that  possession  which  the  praetor  gave,  conformably 
to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it  as 
heredes,  when  there  was  no  person  entitled  to  make 
a  claim  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose  to  make 
such  a  claim.  It  was  also  given  secundum  tabulas 
in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  formalities  had 
not  been  observed,  provided  there  were  seven  prop¬ 
er  witnesses  to  the  will. 

In  the  case  of  intestacy  ( intestati ),  there  were 
seven  degrees  of  persons  who  might  claim  the  bo¬ 
norum  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there  be¬ 
ing  no  claim  of  a  prior  degree.  The  first  three 
classes  were  children,  legitimi  heredes  and  prorimi 
cognati.  Emancipated  children  could  claim  as  well 
as  those  who  were  not  emancipated,  and  adoptive 
««  well  as  children  of  the  blood ;  but  not  children 
vv.io  had  been  adopted  into  another  family.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate,  leaving  only  a  wife  (in 
manu)  or  an  adoptive  son,  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  of  his  property. 

The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  either  cum  re 
or  sine  re.  It  was  given  cum  re  when  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given  thereby  obtained  the  property 
or  inheritance.  It  was  given  sine  re  when  another 
person  could  assert  his  claim  to  the  inheritance  by 
the  jus  civile :  as,  if  a  man  died  intestate,  leaving 
a  suus  heres,  the  grant  of  the  bonorum  possessio 
would  have  no  effect ;  for  the  heres  could  maintain 
.iis  legal  right  to  the  inheritance.  Or,  if  a  person 
who  was  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was  satisfied 
with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  did 
not  choose  to  ask  for  the  "onorum  possessio  (which 
he  was  entitled  to  if  he  cause  to  have  it),  those 
who  would  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  intes¬ 
tacy  might  claim  the  bonorum  possessio,  which, 
however,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  legal  title 
of  thfc  testamentary  heres,  ami.  therefore,  sine  re. 

Parents  and  children  might  claim  the  bonorum 
possessio  within  a  year  from  the  ume  of  their  being 
able  to  make  the  claim  ;  o  the  is.  were  required  to 
make  the  claim  within  a  hundred  days.  On  the 
failure  of  such  party  to  make  his  claim  within  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  claim  the  bonorum  pos- 
Bessio  devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through  the 
seven  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonoium  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made  heres ,  but  he  was  placed  heredis  loco; 
f'*r  the  praetor  could  not  make  a  heres.  The  prop¬ 
erty  of  which  the  possessi  on  was  thus  given  was 
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only  in  bonis,  until,  by  usucapion,  the  possession 
was  converted  into  Quiritarian  ownership  ( domini¬ 
um ).  All  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  deceased 
person  were  transferred  with  the  bonorum  possessio 
to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres ;  and  he  was 
protected  in  his  possession  by  tb  <t  interdictum  uo 
rum  bonorum.  The  benefit  of  tjfis  interdict  Arts 
limited  to  cases  of  bonorum  possessio,  and  this  w  is 
the  reason  why  a  person  who  could  claim  the  it> 
heritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the  civil  law, 
sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum  possessio 
also.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only  sue  and  he 
sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a  legal  fiction. 
He  was  not  able  to  sustain  a  directa  actio ;  but,  in 
order  to  give  him  this  capacity,  he  was,  by  a  fiction 
of  law,  supposed  to  be  what  he  was  not,  heres  ;  and 
he  was  said  ficto  se  herede  agere,  or  intended.  The 
actions  which  he  could  sustain  or  defend  were  acti- 
ones  utiles .l * *  A  good  general  view  of  the  bonorum 
possessio  is  given  by  Marezoll,  Lchrbuch  der  Insti 
tutionen  dcs  Rom.  Rechts,  §  174. 

♦BONASSUS  (/ Sovaoooe ),  a  quadruped,  the  same 
with  the  Bison.  ( Vid .  Bison.) 

♦BOSCAS  (ftooKag),  the  Wild  Duck,  Anas  Boscas, 
L.  (Vid.  Anas.) 

♦BOSTRYCHTTES  (j3ocTpvx'n"nc),  a  stone  re¬ 
sembling  a  lock  of  female  hair.8  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  amianthus.* 

♦BOS  ((3oi if),  a  generic  term,  applied  to  several 
varieties  of  the  ox  and  cow,  namely,  of  the  Bos 
Taurus,  L.  “  The  immense  advantages  derived 
from  the  domesticated  ox  in  the  beginning  of  human 
civilization,”  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  “  may  be 
gathered  from  the  conspicuous  part  its  name  and 
attributes  perform  in  the  early  history  of  mankind. 
We  find  the  Bull  among  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac; 
it  typifies  the  sun  in  more  than  one  system  of 
mythology  ;  it  was  personally  worshipped  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  is  still  venerated  in  India.  The 
Cow  is  repeatedly  a  mystical  type  of  the  earth  in 
the  mystical  systems  of  ancient  Greece,  or  a  form 
of  Bhavani  with  the  Hindus.  The  Vedas  con¬ 
sider  it  the  primordial  animal,  the  first  cieated  by 
the  three  kinds  of  gods  who  were  directed  by  the 
Supreme  Lord  to  furnish  the  earth  with  animated 
beings.  The  Ox  first  enabling  man  to  till  the  ground, 
was  a  direct  cause  of  private  territorial  property, 
and  of  its  consequences,  wealth,  commerce,  leisure, 
and  learning ;  he  was  no  less  the  means  of  ab¬ 
stracting  mankind  from  the  necessity  of  shedding 
blood,  and  thus  he  became  the  emblem  of  justice, 
the  vehicle  of  Siva.  This  merited  consideration 
we  see  dexterously  used  by  ancient  legislators,  to 
soften  the  brutality  of  human  manners,  eiiher  by 
forbidding  the  flesh  as  food  in  those  countries  where 
his  acknowledged  utility  was  counteracted  by  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  increase,  or  by  commanding  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  sacrifices  by  a  proper  slaughter,  and 
where  fire  and  salt  should  be  employed  to  check  a 
horrid  species  of  massacre  and  practice  of  devour¬ 
ing  the  flesh  in  a  raw  state. — The  words  Thur,  Tur, 
Toor,  Tier,  Deer,  Stier,  Steer,  in  the  northern  dialects 
of  Europe,  in  their  early  and  in  their  latest  accep¬ 
tations,  are  direct  names  of  well-known  ruminants ; 
but  in  proportion  as  we  pursue  the  root  towards  its 
origin  in  Central  Asia,  we  find  that  the  parent  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonian,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Hellenic  and  other  tongues,  unite  ip 
fixing  it  upon  a  larger  bovine  animal,  perfectly  ap> 
plicable  to  that  known  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
by  the  name  of  Urns,  implying,  as  some  think, 
primaeval,  ancient,  sylvan,  fierce,  mysterious ;  still 
retained  in  the  Teutonic  ur  and  its  numerous  ad- 


1.  (Gains,  iii.,  25-38;  iv.,  34 — Ulp.,  Fragm.,  tit.  28,  29.- 
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juncts.  We  here  find  the  root  of  the  denomination 
of  several  regions  in  which  the  parent  race  of  the 
Tauri,  or  the  Urus,  has  existed  or  still  resides. 
Thus,  Turan,  of  Eastern  Persia ;  Turan,  south  of 
the  Caucasus ;  the  present  Turcomania ;  the  Thur- 
gaw ;  the  Canton  of  Uri ;  the  Thuringian  forest ; 
l he  Tauric  Chersonese;  the  Tauri,  a  Sarmatian 
tribe ;  the  Taurini,  inhabiting  Italy,  near  the  present 
Turin,  &e.  In  most  of  these  countries  the  gigan¬ 
tic  Urus  has  left  his  remains,  or  the  more  recent 
Urus  has  been  known  to  herd.  The  appellations 
ox  and  cow  also  afford  matter  for  speculation :  the 
former  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  title  of 
power,  and  they  connect  it  with  the  proper  name 
Ochus  in  ancient  Persia  ( Ochi  or  Achi),  equivalent 
to  ‘  dignas,’  or  ‘  ma jest  ate  dignus.'  Okous,  ‘a 
hull,’  is  a  common  name  among  the  Curds  and 
other  Caucasian  tribes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  appellations  bos,  the  Arabic  bakr ,  as  also 
Koe,  Kuhe,  Cow,  Caw,  and  Ghai,  are  all  evidently 
from  a  common  root  descriptive  of  the  voice  of 
cattle. — It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  original 
domestication  of  the  common  Ox  ( Bos  Taurus) 
took  place  in  Western  Asia,  and  was  performed  by 
the  Caucasian  nations,  who  thereby  effected  a  lead¬ 
ing  cause  of  that  civilization  which  their  descendants 
carried  westward  and  to  the  southeast,  where  the 
genuine  Taurine  races,  not  multiplying  or  yielding 
equal  returns  to  human  industry  and  human  wants, 
have  caused  the  veneration  in  which  they  are  held, 
and  necessitated  the  prohibition  of  feeding  on  their 
flesh.  It  is  to  these  circumstances,  also,  that  we 
may  refer  the  domestication  of  the  Buffalo,  whose 
strength  and  habits  were  suited  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  Ox ;  and  a  similar  effect  has  since 
operated  in  Egypt ;  for,  from  the  period  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Buffalo  into  that  country,  domestic 
eattle  are  not  only  fewer,  but  far  from  deserving  the 
commendations  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  an¬ 
cients.”1 * 1 

“  The  character  of  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely 
the  same  as  the  fossil,  and  the  wild  breeds  differ 
only  in  the  flexures  of  the  hams  and  in  external 
appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate, 
food,  and  treatment.  The  hunched  races  of  Africa 
may  be  regarded  as  introduced  with  the  Arabian 
invasions  after  the  Hegira ;  for  in  the  numerous 
representations  of  Taurine  animals,  sacred  victims, 
or  in  scenes  of  tillage  upon  the  monuments  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt,  none  occur.  The  breeds  of  the  Kis- 
guise  and  Calmuc  Tartars,  those  of  Podolia  and 
the  Ukraine,  of  European  Turkey,  and  the  Roman 
States,  are  among  the  largest  known.  They  are 
nearly  all  distinguished  by  ample  horns  spreading 
sideways,  then  forward  and  upward,  with  dark 
points  :  their  colour  is  a  bluish  ash,  passing  to  black. 
That  in  the  Papal  dominions  is  not  found  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  ancient  bas-reliefs  of  Rome,  but  was 
introduced  most  probably  by  the  Goths,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Buffalo.  Italy  possesses  an¬ 
other  race  presumed  to  have  existed  in  ancient 
times,  valued  for  its  fine  form  and  white  colour :  it 
is  not  so  large,  but  the  horns  are  similarly  devel¬ 
oped.  Tuscany  produces  this  race,  and  droves  of 
them  have  been  transported  to  Cuba,  and  thence  to 
Jamaica.  Ancient  Egypt  nourished  a  large  white 
breed,  which,  however,  is  not  the  most  common 
upon  the  monuments  of  that  country,  where  the 
cattle  are  usually  represented  with  large,  irregular 
marks  of  black  or  br^wn  upon  a  white  ground.”1 

As  regards  the  origin  of  our  domestic  Ox  from 
the  Urus  of  antiquity,  consult  remarks  under  the 
articles  Bison  and  Urus. 

*BOS  MARI'NUS  (fiovg  daluTriot;),  a  species  of 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  411,  seqq.) — 2.  (Griffith’s  Cu- 

rier.  vol  iv  ,  j>.  419  )  j 


large  fish,  the  Raia  Oxyrynchus,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Sharp-nosed  Ray.  The  French  name  is  Altnt 
The  leiobaroc  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  it. 

BOONAI  (Boouat)  were  persons  in  Athens  whe 
purchased  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes1  in  conjunction 
with  the  UpoKoioi  and  those  who  presided  over  the 
mysteries,  and  are  ranked  by  Libanius1  with  tka 
sitonae,  generals,  and  ambassadors.  Their  office  is 
spoken  of  as  honourable  by  Harpocration,1  but  Pol¬ 
lux4  includes  them  among  the  inferior  offices,  or 
offices  of  service  ( vnypeotai *). 

BOREASMOI  or  BOREASMOS  (JSopeaapoi  oi 
Bopeaap.6(),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenians 
in  honour  of  Boreas,6  which,  as  Herodotus7  seems 
to  think,  was  instituted  during  the  Persian  war, 
when  the  Athenians,  being  commanded  by  an  oracle 
to  invoke  their  ya/x6pbt ;  emuovpoQ,  prayed  to  Boreas. 
The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterward  destroyed 
by  a  north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  grateful 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But,  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimately  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  carried  off  and  mat- 
ried  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,8  and  that  he 
was  familiar  to  them  under  the  name  of  brother-in- 
law,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  t-hat  even  previous 
to  the  Persian  wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to 
him,  which  were,  perhaps,  only  revived  and  increased 
after  the  event  recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festi¬ 
val,  however,  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any 
great  celebrity,  for  Plato9  represents  Phaedrus  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known, 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Pausanias10  mentions  a  festival  celebrated  with 
annual  sacrifices  at  Megalopolis  in  honour  of  Bore¬ 
as,  who  was  thought  to  have  been  their  deliverer 
from  the  Lacedaemonians.11 

HSlian11  says  that  the  Thurians  also  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  destroyed 
the  fleet  with  which  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  attacked 
them  ;  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  that  a  decree 
was  made  which  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of 
citizenship,  and  assigned  to  him  a  house  and  a  piece 
of  land.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  merely  another 
way  of  expressing  the  fact  that  the  Thurians  adopt¬ 
ed  the  worship  of  Boreas,  and  dedicated  to  him  a 
temple,  with  a  piece  of  land. 

BOTANOMANTEI'A.  (Vid.  Divinatio.) 

BOTTTLUS  (d/Adr,  (bvaxrj),  a  sausage,  was  a  very 
favourite  food  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
tomaculum  was  also  a  species  of  sausage,  but  not 
the  same  as  the  botulus,  for  Petronius13  speaks  of 
tomacula  cum  botulis.  The  sausages  of  the  ancients, 
like  our  own,  were  usually  made  of  pork,14  and  were 
cooked  on  a  gridiron  or  frying-pan,  and  eaten  warm 
(fuerunt  et  tomacula  supra  craticulam  argentcam  fer- 
ventiali).  They  were  sold  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
baths,  and  the  botularius  was  accustomed  to  cry 
out  his  sausage  for  sale.16 

Sausages  were  also  made  with  the  blood  of  ani 
mals,  like  our  black-puddings  ;17  and  Tertullian16  in 
forms  us  that,  among  the  trials  to  which  the  hea¬ 
thens  exposed  Christians,  one  was  to  offer  them 
such  sausages  ( botulos  cruore  distentos),  well  know¬ 
ing  that  the  act  by  which  they  thus  tempted  them 
to  transgress  was  forbidden  by  the  Christian  laws.1* 

BOUAI.  ( Vid .  Agele.) 


1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  570.) — 2.  (Declaim,  viii.) — 3.  (s.  v.) — 4.  (Onomn 
viii.,  114  ) — 5.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  289, 
transl.) — 6.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (vii.,  189.) — 8.  (Herod.,  1.  c.— 
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BOYAir  (i)  tuv  rrevTciKoaiuv).  In  the  heroic 
Ages,  represented  to  us  by  Homer,  the  (3ovXr/  is 
«imply  an  aristocratica)  council  of  the  elders  among 
the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as  president, 
who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater  authori¬ 
ty  than  the  other  members,  except  what  that  posi¬ 
tion  gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled,  deci¬ 
ded  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters,  fre¬ 
quently  in  connexion  with,  but  apparently  not  sub¬ 
ject  to,  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  dyopu,  or 
meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.1 *  This  form  of 
.government,  though  it  existed  for  some  time  in  the 
Ionian,  yEolian,  and  Achaean  states,  was  at  last 
wholly  abolished.  Among  the  Dorians,  however, 
•especially  with  the  Spartans,  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
lor  it  is  well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly 
power  of  the  Heracleidae,  in  conjunction  with  the 
yepovaia  ( vid .  Gerousia),  or  assembly  of  elders,  of 
which  the  kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  on  the 
'contrary,  the  fiovlr)  was  a  representative,  and  in 
most  respects  a  popular  body  (dr/fioTiKov),  the  ori¬ 
gin,  nature,  and  duties  of  which  we  proceed  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

Its  first  institution  is  generally  attributed  to  Solon. 
There  are,  however,  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopagus,  he  merely 
modified  the  constitution  of  a  body  which  he  found 
already  existing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  inconsistent  with  the  existence 
of  any  government,  except  an  absolute  monarchy, 
to  suppose  that  there  was  no  such  council.  Be¬ 
sides  this  Herodotus* *  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of 
•Cylon  (B.C.  620),  Athens  was  under  the  direction 
-of  the  presidents  of  the  Naucraries  ( vavKpaplai ),  the 
number  of  which  was  forty-eight,  twelve  out  of 
•each  of  the  four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the 
case  of  the  Alcmsonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristo- 
•cratical  tribunal  of  300  persons,  and  that  Isagoras, 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  suppress  the  council,  or  j 3ovXr),  which 
CUeisthenes  had  raised  to  600  in  number,  and  to 
rest  the  government  in  the  hands  of  300  of  his  own 
party.3  This,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall4  remarks,  can  hard¬ 
ly  have  been  a  chance  coincidence:  and  he  also 
suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two  councils, 
•me  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan  yepovala,  and 
the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the  eupatrids  ;  thus 
corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus,  the  other  to  the 
comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  burghers  at 
Rome.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  admitted  that 
Solon  made  the  number  of  his  fiovXr/  400,  taking  the 
members  from  the  first  three  classes,  100  from  each 
of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes  being  remodelled 
by  Cleistbenes  (B.C.  510),  and  raised  to  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  council  also  was  increased  to  500,  fifty  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  (iovlevTai ,  or  councillors,  were  at 
first  appointed  by  lot,  as  they  were  afterward  ;  but 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  Solon’s  wish  to  make 
the  (3ovh f)  a  restraint  upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is, 
moreover,  said  to  have  chosen  (knile$ap.Evogi)  100 
members  from  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reasona¬ 
ble  to  suppose  that  they  were  elected ,  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.6 
It  is  at  any  rate,  certain  that  an  election,  where  the 
eupatrids  might  have  used  influence,  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Solon’s  views  than  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  lot.  But,  whatever  was  the  practice 
originally,  it  is  well  known  that  the  appointment 
was  in  after  times  made  by  lot,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  title  (ol  d.Kd  tov  avdpnv  fiov^evral),  suggested 
by  the  use  of  beans  in  drawing  the  lots.7  The  in¬ 

1.  (II.,  ii.,  53,  143  ;  xviii.,  503.— Od.,  ii.,  239.)— 2.  (v.,  71.)— 
4.  (Herod.,  v.,  72.  —  Plut.,  Sol.,  12.)  —  4.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  i:., 

*1.) — 5  (Flut.,  Sol.,  19.)— 6  (Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii., 
42.)-  1  (Thucyil.,  viii.,  62.) 
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dividuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  6oiup,aoia,  in  which  they  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  genuine  citizens  ( yvrjoioL  dp<polv ), 
of  never  having  lost  their  civic  rights  by  arc^ia.  and 
also  of  being  under  30  years  of  age.  (Pi l.  Doki- 
masia.)  They  remained  in  office  for  a  year,  receiv¬ 
ing  a  drachma  (p-LaOdg  fiovhevTucdg)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat  :l  and  independent  of  the  general 
account,  or  evdvvcu,  which  the  whole  body  had  te 
give  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
liable  to  expulsion  for  misconduct  by  his  col¬ 
leagues.3 

This  senate  of  500  was  divided  into  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
prytanes  ( npvraveig ),  and  were  all  of  the  same  tribe , 
they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council  and  the 
assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the  case  might 
be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of  354  days 
(12  >  29£).  Each  tribe  exercised  these  functions  in 
turn  and  the  period  of  office  wras  called  a  prytany 
(tt pvraveia).  The  turn  of  each  tribe  was  determin¬ 
ed  by  lot,  and  the  four  supernumerary  days  were 
given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in  order.* 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too 
many  in  office  at  once,  every  fifty  was  subdivided 
into  five  bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytany  also  being 
portioned  out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each  : 
so  that  only  ten  senators  presided  for  a  week  over 
the  rest,  and  were  thence  called  npoefipoi.  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  eniariiTTig  was  chosen  foi 
every  day  in  the  week,  to  preside  as  a  chairman  in 
the  senate  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  during 
his  day  of  office  he  kept  the  public  records  and 
seal.4 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  the  assembly  {knK?ir]oia).  The  duty  of  the 
proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose  subjecta 
for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both  of  the 
councillors  and  the  people ;  for  neglect  of  their  duty 
they  were  liable  to  a  fine.5  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly,  w;ia 
convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected  by 
lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-presiding 
tribes  :  these  also  were  called  proedri,  and  possess¬ 
ed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  likewise  appointed  by 
lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their  functions, 
and  the  probable  object  of  their  appointment,  some 
remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  Areiopa¬ 
gus  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  dem- 
ocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision  or  bill  was 
called  npo6ovhevp.a,  and  if  the  assembly  had  been 
obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  proposition, 
or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  their  modifi 
cation  of  it,  the  assembly  and  the  senate  would  then 
have  been  almost  equal  powers  in  the  state,  and 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  as  our  two  houses  of 
Parliament.  But,  besides  the  option  of  adopting  or 
rejecting  a  npo6ov?iev/ia,  or  xpr/rptapa  as  it  was  some¬ 
times  called,  the  people  possessed  and  exercised 
the  power  of  coming  to  a  decision  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  will  of  the  senate,  as  expressed  in 
the  npoftovlevpa.  Thus,  in  matters  relating  to  peace 
and  war,  and  confederacies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
senators  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  state, 
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and  they  could  initiate  whatever  measures,  and 
come  to  whatever  resolutions  they  might  think  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  but  on  a  discussion  before  the  people  it 
was  competent  for  any  individual  to  move  a  differ¬ 
ent  or  even  contrary  proposition.  To  take  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  In  the  Eubcean  war  (B.C.  350),  in  which 
the  Thebans  were  opposed  to  the  Athenians,  the 
senate  voted  that  all  the  cavalry  in  the  city  should 
be  sent  out  to  assist  the  forces  then  besieged  at  Ta- 
onynae ;  a  npobovXevpia  to  this  effect  was  proposed 
*o  the  people,  but  they  decided  that  the  cavalry  were 
ne  t  wanted,  and  the  expedition  was  not  underta¬ 
ken.  Other  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  Xeno¬ 
phon.1 * 

In  addition  the  bills  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  senate  to  propose  of  their  own  accord,  there 
were  others  of  a  different  character,  viz.,  such  as 
any  private  individual  might  wish  to  have  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  first 
necessary  for  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the 
privilege  of  access  to  the  senate  (Tcpooodovypuipao- 
Oai),  and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the 
measure  met  with  their  approbation,  he  could  then 
submit  it  to  the  assembly  *  Proposals  of  this  kind, 
which  had  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  were  also 
called  Trpo6ovXev/iaTa,  and  frequently  related  to  the 
conferring  of  some  particular  honour  or  privilege 
upon  an  individual.  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesi- 
phon  for  crowning  Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as 
also  that  of  Aristocrates  for  conferring  extraordi¬ 
nary  privileges  on  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  com¬ 
mander  in  Thrace.  Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
was  thus  approved  of  by  the  senate,  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  simply  adopted 
or  rejected  ;  and  “  it  is  in  these  and  similar  cases 
that  the  statement  of  the  grammarians  is  true,  that 
no  law  or  measure  could  be  presented  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  people  without  the  previous  approbation 
of  the  senate,  by  which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
decree  passed  by  that  body.”3 

In  the  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
ceremonies  were  over;  and  then  the  proedri  put  the 
question  to  the  people,  whether  they  approved  of  it, 
or  wished  to  give  the  subject  farther  deliberation.4 
The  people  declared  their  will  by  a  show  of  hands 
(npoxeipoTovia).  Sometimes,  howTever,  the  bill  was 
not  proposed  and  explained  by  one  of  the  proedri, 
but  by  a  private  individual — either  the  original  ap¬ 
plicant  for  leave  to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a 
senator  distinguished  for  oratorical  power.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  this  are  given  by  Schomann.5  If  the  tt po- 
iovlevpa  of  the  senate  were  rejected  by  the  people, 
it  was,  of  course,  null  and  void.  If  it  happened 
that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected,  it  was 
knereiov,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force  during  the 
year  the  senate  was  in  office.6  If  it  was  confirmed 
it  became  a  ipr/Qiana,  or  decree  of  the  people,  bind¬ 
ing  upon  all  classes.  The  form  for  drawing  up  such 
decrees  varied  in  different  ages.  Before  the  archon- 
ship  of  Eucleides  (B.C.  403),  they  were  generally 
headed  by  the  formula,  ”E 6o^e  ry  flov/.ij  nai  t€> 
tvpv :  then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  pryt- 
any  the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  of  the 
yoapfMTEvg  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and,  lastly,  that 
of  the  author  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides  ;7  thus  :  ’E dot-e  ry  fdovly 
Kai  rtp  fir/pup,  Aiavrig  ETrpvrdveve,  KTieoyivyg  kypapi- 
fiureve,  B oyOdg  kireordrei,  rude  Arjw'xpavog  crvviypa- 
ipev*  From  the  archonship  of  Eucleides  till  about 
B.C.  325,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of 


1.  (Hellen.,  i.,  7,  t)  9  ;  vii.,  1,  $  2.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr., 
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the  archon  ;  then  come  the  day  ol  the  month,  tl  « 
tribe  in  office,  and,  lastly,  the  name  of  the  proposer. 
The  motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated  ; 
and  then  follows  the  decree  itself,  prefaced  with  thrt 
formula  6 edoxdcu  ry  fiov~Ay  Kai  rip  dypup.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  Demosthenes,  De  Corona,  for  exam¬ 
ples.  After  B.C.  325,  another  form  was  used,  w  hich 
continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times.*  We  will 
here  briefly  state  the  difference  between  the  vopoi 
and  Tpyipiopara  :  it  is  as  follows  :  The  former  were 
constitutional  laws  ;  the  latter,  decrees  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  particular  occasions.3 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypapfiarevg, 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  tpr/ptopara,  as  in  the 
example  given  above  :  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain 
that  this  functionary  was  a  clerk  chosen  by  lot  by 
the  senate  in  every  prytany,  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  records,  and  resolutions  passed  during  that 
period ;  he  was  called  the  clerk  according  to  the 
prytany  (o  Kara,  npvravslav and  the  name  of  the 
clerk  of  the  first  prytany  was  sometimes  used  to 
designate  the  year.3 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  it  mus% 
be  clearly  understood  that,  except  in  cases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating, 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Since, 
however,  the  senators  were  convened  by  the  pry. 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  cuperoi  f/pie 
pai*  it  is  obvious  that  they  wrould  be  fit  recipien* 
of  any  intelligence  affecting  the  interests  of  th« 
state,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they  had  the  right  of 
proposing  any  measure  to  meet  the  emergency ;  for 
example,  we  find  that  Demosthenes  gives  them  an 
account  of  the  conduct  of  .Eschines  and  himself, 
when  sent  out  as  ambassadors  to  Philip,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  propose  a  bill  to  the  people 
Again,  when  Philip  seized  on  Elateia  (B.C.  338), 
the  senate  was  immediately  called  together  by  the 
prytanes  to  determine  what  was  best  to  be  done.1 
But,  besides  possessing  the  initiatory  power  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  the  senate  was  sometimes  delega¬ 
ted  by  the  people  to  determine  absolutely  about  par¬ 
ticular  matters,  without  reference  to  the  assembly. 
Thus  we  are  told6  that  the  people  gave  the  senate 
power  to  decide  about  sending  ambassadors  to  Phil¬ 
ip  ,  and  Andocides7  informs  us  that  the  senate  was 
invested  with  absolute  authority8  to  investigate  the 
outrages  committed  upon  the  statues  of  Hermes 
previously  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetse  (ovvvopo- 
dereiv),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after  the  ex 
pulsion  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party. 
B.C.  403. 9  Moreover,  it  was  the  province  of  the 
senate  to  receive  eiaayyeTuat,  or  informations  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  crimes  committed  against  the  state,  and 
for  which  there  was  no  special  law  provided.  The 
senate  in  such  cases  either  decided  themselves,  or 
referred  the  case  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  helisea, 
especially  if  they  thought  it  required  a  higher  pen¬ 
alty  than  it  was  competent  for  them  to  impose,  viz., 
500  drachmae.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  decide  on 
the  qualification  of  magistrates,  and  the  character 
of  members  of  their  own  body.  ( Vid.  Dokimasia.) 
But,  besides  the  duties  we  have  enumerated,  the 
senate  discharged  important  functions  in  cases  of 
finance.  All  legislative  authority,  indeed,  in  such 
matters  rested  with  the  people,  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  decrees  which  they  passed  ;  but  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  the  senate,  as  the 

1.  (Schomann,  p.  136,  transl.) — 2.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  36,  ed.  Ar¬ 

nold.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onoin.,  viii.,  98.— Bockh,  vol.  i.,  p.  250,  transl.) 
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executive  power  of  the  state,  and  responsible  (vntv- 
dvvog)  to  I  he  people.  Thus  Xenophon*  tells  us  that 
the  senate  was  occupied  with  providing  money, 
with  receiving  the  tribute,  and  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  naval  affairs  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias* 
makes  the  following  remark :  “  When  the  senate 
has  sufficient  money  for  the  administration  of  af¬ 
fairs.  it  does  nothing  wrong ;  but  when  it  is  in  want 
of  fti ads,  it  receives  informations,  and  confiscates 
the  property  of  the  citizens.”  The  letting  of  the 
dvl.lesije/hivat''  vas  also  under  its  superintendence, 
aai  those  who  were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or 
pul  lie  moneys  ( lepa  sal  baza)  were  bound  to  pay 
the  m  into  the  senate-house  ;  and  in  default  of  pay- 
on  nt,  the  senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in 
co  lformity  with  the  laws  for  the  farming  of  the  du¬ 
ties  (ot  reXuviKoi  vopoi).  The  accounts  of  the  mon¬ 
eys  that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re¬ 
in  lining  due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.  ( Vid .  Apodectae.) 
“  The  senate  arranged,  also,  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets,  the  superintendence  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  examination 
of  the  infirm  (udvvaroi)  supported  by  the  state,  are 
particularly  mentioned  among  its  duties ;  the  public 
debts  were  also  paid  under  its  direction.  From  this 
enumeration  we  are  justified  in  inferring  that  all 
questions  of  finance  were  confided  to  its  supreme 
regulation.”*  Another  very  important  duty  of  the 
senators  was  to  take  care  that  a  certain  number  of 
triremes  was  built  every  year,  for  which  purpose 
they  wrere  supplied  with  money  by  the  state ;  in 
default  of  so  doing,  they  were  not  allowed  to  claim 
the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown  or  chaplet  (<r rtya- 
vog)  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  were  two 
classes  01  sets  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of  which, 
amounting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to  the  presi¬ 
ding  tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine,  chosen  by 
let  by  the  ch»  irman  of  the  presiding  proedri  from 
•he  nine  non- presiding  tribes,  one  from  each,  as 
often  as  either  the  senate  or  the  people  were  con¬ 
vened.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not 
elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for  seven  days,  but 
only  for  as  many  hours  as  the  session  of  the  sen¬ 
ate,  or  meeting  of  the  people,  lasted.  Now  it  has 
been  a  question  what  were  the  respective  duties  of 
these  two  classes :  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  conviction  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
presiding  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in  as¬ 
sembly  the  subjects  for  discussion  ;  recited,  or 
caused  to  be  recited,  the  previous  bill  ( npo6ovXevpa ) 
of  the  senate  ;  officiated  as  presidents  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  kmaruTr/g,  or  chairman,  and  dischar¬ 
ged,  in  fact,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the  words 
Xpr/pari&iv  np'og  rov  Sfjpov.  For  ample  arguments 
in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.5  It  does  indeed  appear,  from  decrees 
furnished  by  inscriptions  and  other  authorities,  that 
in  later  times  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised 
some  of  those  functions  which  the  orations  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  his  contemporaries  justify  us  in  as¬ 
signing  to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
However,  be  remarked,  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  B.C.  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes  ;  and  that  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
those  days,  arrive  at  any  conclusions  relative  to 
the  customs  of  former  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  what,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  the  answer  must  be  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but  the  opinion  of  Scho¬ 
mann  on  this  point  seems  very  plausible.  He  ob- 

1.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  2.) — 2.  (c.  Nicom.,  185.) — 3.  (Riickh, 
vul.  j  ,  p.  208,  transl.) — 4.  (Arg.  Orat.,  c.  Andmt.)— 5.  (De  Ath. 
Com  p.  83,  tranal.) 
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serves  mat  lhe  prytanes  had  extensive  and  impor¬ 
tant  duties  intrusted  to  them ;  that  they  were  all 
of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  closely  connected  ;  that 
they  officiated  for  thirty-five  days  as  presidents  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  tribes ;  and  that 
they  had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduct 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  jefore  the  sen 
ate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for  ap 
pointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quasi-presidents,  repre 
sentatives  of  the  non-presiding  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction,  as 
they  might  think  fit.  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  least  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedri  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connexion  with  the  proedri,  we  will  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  r/  npoedpevovaa  pvArj. 
Our  information  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the 
speech  of  .Eschines  against  Timarchus,  who  in¬ 
forms  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  con¬ 
duct  of  Timarchus  on  one  occasion  before  the  as¬ 
sembly,  a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which 
a  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  sit  as 
presidents  under  the  /3 rjpa,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  wras  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  w  hich  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  commissioned 
to  sit  along  with  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may  here 
remark,  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (fapropeg)  mis¬ 
conducted  themselves  either  in  the  senate  oi  the 
assembly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  act  of  violen.e  to 
the  emoTuTTig ,  after  the  breaking  up  of  either,  the 
proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary  fine,  or 
bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and  assembly  at 
the  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the  case  requi¬ 
red  it.* 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
from  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes*  says  that  the  sen¬ 
ate-house  was,  on  a  particular  occasion,  full  of 
strangers  (pearov  r/v  tdiuruv) :  in  Eschines*  wre 
read  of  a  motion  “that  strangers  do  withdraw7” 
( peraarriadpevog  rov g  idiurag*).  Nay,  private  indi¬ 
viduals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special  decree,  au¬ 
thorized  to  come  forward  and  give  advice  to  the 
senate.5  The  senate-house  was  called  rd  (3ov7wv- 
rr/piov,  and  contained  twro  chapels,  one  of  Zevg  (3ov~ 
faziog,  another  of  ’\6rjvu  (3ov?Mia,  in  wThich  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  senators  to  offei  up  certain  prayers 
before  proceeding  to  business.6 

The  prytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  w^ere  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  dunng  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  npvTavrfov,  and  was  used  for  a  variety  oi 
purposes.  ( Vid.  Prytaneion.)  Thucydides,7  in¬ 
deed,  tells  us  that,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  every 
city  of  Attica  had  its  fdovT-exirripiov  and  npvravetov  ; 
a  statement  wffiich  gives  additional  support  to  lhe 
opinion  that  Solon  did  not  originate  the  senate  al 
Athens. 

The  number  of  tribes  at  Athens  was  not  always 
ten ;  an  alteration  took  place  in  B  C.  306,  wThen 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  liberated  he  city  from 
the  usurpation  of  Cassander.  Two  were  then  add¬ 
ed,  and  called  Demetrias  and  Antigonis,  in  honour 
of  Demetrius  and  his  father.8  It  is  evident  that 


1.  (vEseh.,  c.  Timarch.,  5.) — 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  346.) — 3.  (. 
Ctes.,  71,  20.) — 4.  (Dobree,  Advers.,  i.,  5-12.)— -5.  (Andoc.,  D« 
Myst.) — 6.  (Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  p.  787.) — 7  (ii..  15.) -8  (Cli» 
ton,  F  H.,  ii.,  343.) 
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ihxe  change,  ai  d  the  consequent  addition  of  100 
members  to  the  senate,  must  have  varied  the  or¬ 
der  and  length  of  the  prytares.  The  tribes  just 
mentioned  were  afterward  called  Ptolema'is  and  At- 
talis ;  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beautified 
and  improved  Athens,* 1  a  thirteenth  was  added,  call¬ 
ed  from  him  Hadrianis.  An  edict  of  this  emperor 
has  been  preserved,  which  proves  that  even  in  his 
time  the  Athenians  kept  up  the  show  of  their  former 
institutions. 

BOTAEY'SEflS  rPA<t>H  (B ov?i.ev<jEug  ypatyrj),  an 
impeachment  for  conspiracy.  BovAevoeug,  being  in 
Shis  case  the  abbreviated  form  of  tmfjovXevoeug,  is 
the  name  of  two  widely  different  actions  at  Attic 
law.  The  first  was  the  accusation  of  conspiracy 
against  life,  and  might  be  instituted  by  the  person 
thereby  attacked,  if  competent  to  bring  an  action ; 
otherwise,  by  his  or  her  legal  patron  (Kvptog).  In 
case  of  the  plot  having  succeeded,  the  deceased 
might  be  represented  in  the  prosecution  by  near 
kinsmen  (ol  ivrdg  uveipLorrirog),  or,  if  they  were  in¬ 
competent,  by  the  uvpiog,  as  above  mentioned.* 
The  criminality  of  the  accused  vras  independent  of 
the  result  of  the  conspiracy,3  and  the  penalty,  upon 
conviction,  was  the  same  as  that  incurred  by  the 
actual  murderers.4  The  presidency  of  the  court, 
upon  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  in  most  6Uai  <povucal, 
belonged  to  the  king  archon,3  and  the  court  itself 
was  composed  of  the  ephetae,  sitting  at  the  Palladi¬ 
um,  according  to  Isaeus  and  Aristotle,  as  cited  by 
Harpocration,  who,  however,  also  mentions  that 
the  Areiopagus  is  stated  by  Dinarchus  to  have  been 
the  proper  Iribunal. 

The  other  action,  fiovlevosug,  was  available  upon 
i  person  finding  himself  wrongfully  inscribed  as  a 
state  debtor  in  the  registers  or  rolls,  which  were 
keot  by  the  different  financial  officers.  Meier,6 
however,  suggests  that  a  magistrate  that  had  so 
offended  would  probably  be  proceeded  against  at 
the  evdvvai,  or  kmxsiporovlai,  the  two  occasions 
upon  which  the  public  conduct  of  magistrates  was 
examined,  so  that,  generally,  the  defendant  in  this 
action  would  be  a  private  citizen,  that  had  directed 
such  art  insertion  at  his  own  peril.  From  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Demosthenes,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the 
disfranchisement  (dnpla)  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  state 
debtor  was  in  abeyance  while  this  action  was  pend¬ 
ing.  Demosthenes  at  first  asserts,7  but  afterward* 
argues  that  it  was  not  See,  however,  Meier,9  and 
Bockh’s  note. 

There  is  no  very  obvious  distinction  laid  down 
between  this  action  and  ipevdeyypatyjjg :  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  by  Suidas,  from  a  passage  in  Ly- 
curgus,  that  the  latter  was  adopted  when  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  a  debtor  to  the  state,  but  found  his 
debt  wrongly  set  down,  and  that  povAevosug  was 
the  remedy  of  a  discharged  debtor  again  registered 
for  the  debt  already  paid.10  If  the  defendant  lost  his 
cause,  his  name  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
plaintiff.11  The  cause  was  one  of  the  ypa<j>al  ’Mai 
that  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmo- 

BOULEUTERTON.  ( Vid .  Boule  ) 

BRA  CHS  or  BRACCLE  (uvaijvplAsg),  trousers, 
pantaloons. 

These,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  armour 
and  of  dress  (vid.  Acinaces,  Arcus,  Armilua),  were 
common  to  all  the  nations  which  encircled  the 
Greek  and  Roman  population,  extending  from  the 
Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Hence  Aristagoras, 
king  of  Miletus,  in  his  interview  with  Cleomenes, 

1.  (Pausan.,  i.,  18,  I)  6.) — 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  164.) — 3. 
(Harpociat.)— -4.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  46,  5.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
Process,  312.) — 6.  (Att  Process,  339.) — 7.  (c.  Aristog.,  i.,  778, 
19.)— 8.  (792, 1.) — 9.  I A  it.  Process,  340.) — 10.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att., 
467.) — 1 1.  I  Demosthenes,  c  Aristog.,  792.) — 12.  (Att.  Process, 
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king  of  Sparla,  described  the  attire  of  a  large  pot 
tion  of  them  in  these  terms:  “They  carry  bows 
and  a  short  spear,  and  go  to  battle  in  trousers  aod 
with  hats  upon  their  heads.”1  Her.ce,  also,  tie 
phrase  Braccali  militis  arcus,  signifying  that  those 
who  wore  trousers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
bow.*  In  particular,  ure  are  informed  of  the  use  of 
trousers  or  pantaloons  among  the  following  nations : 

I.  The  Medes  and  Persians  (n epi  rd  oniXea  uvafv- 
pidag3).  2.  The  Parthians  and  Armenians.4 
The  Phrygians.6  4.  The  Sacse  (d vai-vpldag  evdf- 
dvKeoav6).  5.  The  Sarmatae  ( Sarmancce  bracca1). 
6.  The  Dacians  and  Getae.8  7.  The  Teutones.* 

8.  The  Franks  (dva^vpldag,  ol  pev  Xivag,  ol  tie  ouv- 
rivag,  dia^uvvvpsvoi  roig  okeIegi  nepiapnloxovrai 10). 

9.  The  Belgae  (dval-vpiai  xpuvrai  nepirerapevaig11). 

10.  The  Britons  ( veteres  braccoe  Britonis  pauperis13). 

II.  The  Gauls  (Gallia  Bracata,  now  Provence;1* 
sagatos  bracatosque;1*  xp^vrai  dva^vplai,  dg  ksEivoi 
(3pu,Kag  npoaayopevovtu13). 

The  Gallic  term  “  brakes,”  which  Diodorus  Sic¬ 
ulus  has  preserved  in  the  last-cited  passage,  also 
remains  in  the  Scottish  “  breeks”  and  the  English 
“breeches.”  Corresponding  terms  are  used  in  all 
the  northern  languages.16  Also  the  Cossack  and 
Persian  trousers  of  the  present  day  differ  in  no  ma¬ 
terial  respect  from  those  which  were  anciently  worn 
in  the  same  countries. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  list  of  testimo¬ 
nies,  the  monuments  of  every  kind  which  contain 
representations  of  the  nations  included  in  it,  exhibit 
them  in  trousers,  thus  clearly  distinguishing  them 
from  Greeks  and  Romans.  An  example  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  group  of  Sarmatians,  taken  from  tb* 
column  of  Trajan. 


The  proper  braccae  of  the  eastern  and  northern 
nations  were  loose  (KExalaopsvai  ;17  laxce13),  and  they 
are  therefore  very  aptly,  though  ludicrously,  de¬ 
scribed  in  Euripides  as  “  variegated  bags”  (rovg  ftv- 
liiKOvg  rovg  noucllovg19).  To  the  Greeks  they  must 
have  appeared  highly  ridiculous,  although  Ovid  men¬ 
tions  the  adoption  of  them  by  the  descendants  of 
some  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine.*0 
Trousers  were  principally  wooden  ;  but  Agathias 
states*1  that  in  Europe  they  wrere  also  made  of  linen 
and  of  leather ;  probably  the  Asiatics  made  them  of 
cotton  and  of  silk.  Sometimes  they  were  striped 
(virgatce33),  ornamented  with  a  woof  of  various  col- 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  49.) — 2.  (Propert.,  in.,  3,  17.) — 3.  (Herod,  vii., 
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22.  (Propert.,  iv.,  11,  43.) 
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ours,1 *  or  embroidered.8  They  gradually  came  into 
use  at  Rome  under  the  emperors  Severus  wore 
them,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  his  soldiers,3 
nut  the  use  of  them  was  afterward  restricted  by 
Honorius. 

BRACHIA'LE.  ( Vid .  Armilla.) 

BRASIDEI'A  (BpamSeia),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Sparta  in  honour  of  their  great  general  Brasidas, 
who,  after  his  death,  received  the  honours  of  a 
hero.4  It  was  held  every  year  with  orations  and 
tontests,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed 
to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  Amphipolis, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athens,  transferred  the 
honour  of  Krloryq  from  Hagnon  to  Brasidas,  and 
paid  him  heroic  honours  by  an  annual  festival  with 
sacrifices  and  contests.5 

♦BRASSICA  (Kpu/i6ri),  the  Cabbage.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  of  this  plant  have  been  cultivated  from  the 
very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
But  the  migrations  and  changes  of  the  best  sorts 
have  not  been  traced ;  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  the  ancients  enjoyed  have 
descended  to  us  unaltered.  Three  kinds  of  cab¬ 
bage  were  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Ca¬ 
to  :5  the  first  had  a  large  stalk,  and  leaves  also  of 
considerable  size ;  the  second  had  crisped  leaves ; 
the  third,  which  was  the  least  esteemed,  had  small¬ 
sized  leaves  and  a  bitterish  taste.  According  to 
Columella,  the  brassica  or  cabbage  was  a  favourite 
edible  with  the  Romans,  and  in  sufficient  plenty  to 
be  even  an  article  of  food  for  slaves.  It  was  sown 
and  cut  aLl  the  year  round  ;  the  best  time,  however, 
for  planting  it  was  after  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  it  had  been  once  cut  after  this,  it  put  forth 
young  and  tender  shoots  the  ensuing  spring.  Api- 
«ius,  however,  the  famous  gourmand,  disdained  to 
employ  these,  and  inspired  the  young  prince  Drusus 
with  the  same  dislike  towards  them,  for  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,7  he  was  reproved  by  his  father 
Tiberius.  This  fame  writer  mentions  various  kinds, 
ol  which  the  most  esteemed  was  that  of  Aricia,  with 
numerous  and  very  thick  leaves.  Cato’s  second 
kind,  the  Olus  Apianum  (more  correctly  Apiacon),  is 
the  Brassica  viridis  crispa  of  Bauhin.  The  Olus 
Ancium  is  the  Brassica  oleracea  gongylo'ides,  L. ; 
the  Brassica  Halmyridia  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  Crarn.be  maritime  ;  some,  however,  are  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Convolvulus  soldanella.  “  It  is  uncer¬ 
tain.”  observes  Beckmann,  “  whether  we  still  pos¬ 
sess  that  kind  of  cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to 
prevent  intoxication,  ate  raw  like  salad.”8  Of  red 
cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
author.  The  ancient  Germans,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  cultivated  the  cabbage 
from  very  remote  times.  The  Saxon  name  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  is  sprout-kale ,  and  that  is  the  season  when  the 
sprouts  from  the  old  stalks  begin  to  be  fit  for  use. 
The  Saxons  must  of  course,  therefore,  have  been 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  cabbage  or  kale,  as  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  they  invented  the  name  af¬ 
ter  their  settlement  in  Britain.  We  nowhere  find 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  any  traces  of  that 
excellent  preparation  of  cabbage  called  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  sour-kraut,  though  the  ancients  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  art  of  preparing  turnips  in  the  same 
manner.*  Whether  sour-kraut  be  a  German  inven¬ 
tion  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  if  the  statement  of 
Belon  be  correct,  who  informs  us  that  the  Turks  in 


1.  (Eurip.,  1.  c. — Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  5,  $  8. — “  Picto  subtemine 
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his  time  were  iccustoir.ed  to  pickle  cabbage  fa* 
winter  food.1 

♦BRATHlf  (3pd(h<),  the  Savine,  or  Juniperus  Sa 
bina,  L.  According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  kinds, 
the  one  resembling  the  tamarisk,  the  other  the  cy¬ 
press  ;  and  hence  some  called  the  latter  the  Cretan 
cypress.  The  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  are  hence  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  ;*«*- 
riscifolia  and  cypressifolia. 

BRAURO'NIA  (B pavpuvia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the  Attic  town 
of  Brauron,8  where,  according  to  Pausanias,*  Ores¬ 
tes  and  Iphigenia,  on  their  return  from  Tauria,  were 
supposed  by  the  Athenians  to  have  landed,  and  left 
the  statue  of  the  Taurian  goddess.4  It  was  held 
every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintendence  of  ten 
ieporvoiol  ;5  and  the  chief  solemnity  consisted  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  ten  years,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured 
garments,  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,6  where  they  were  consecrated  to  the  god¬ 
dess.  During  this  act  the  leponoiol  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in 
which  they  imitated  bears.  This  rite  may  have 
simply  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  bear 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  especially  in  Arcadia  ;7  but 
a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas8  relates  its  origin  as 
follows  :  In  the  Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was 
kept,  which  was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go 
about  quite  freely,  and  received  its  food  from  and 
among  men.  One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with 
it,  and,  on  treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it 
turned  round  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers, 
enraged  at  this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The 
Athenians  now  were  visited  by  a  plague  ;  and  when 
they  consulted  the  oracle,  the  answei  was  given 
that  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  cit¬ 
izens  to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by 
a  rite  called  dparevuv,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  be¬ 
fore  they  could  marry,  should  have  once  taken  part 
in  this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
dpuTOL ,  the  consecration  dpurela,  the  act  of  conse¬ 
crating  dpureveiv,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival  upu- 
TEveodai.9  But  as  the  girls,  when  they  celebrated 
this  festival,  were  nearly  ten  years  old,  the  verb  de- 
uarEVEiv  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  dp/crEveiv 
According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement,  howev¬ 
er,  is  not  supported  by  any  other  ancient  authority, 
the  Iliad  was  recited  on  this  occasion  by  rhapso- 
dists. 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Brauronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  disso¬ 
lute  women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus.18 
Whether  its  celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Artemis  Brauronia  (as  has  been  supposed 
by  Miiller,11  in  a  note,  which  has,  however,  been 
omitted  in  the  English  translation)  must  remain  un¬ 
certain,  although  the  very  different  characters  of 
the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to  believe  thal 
they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same  time. 

BREVIA'RIUM  or  BREVIA'RIUM  AlARICI- 
A'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the  V  b  goths, 
who  reigned  from  A.D.  484  to  A.D.  50'  in  the 


1.  (Bellonii  Observ.  Itiner.,  iii.,  27,  p.  186. — Beckmann,  li  st. 

Invent.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  265,  seqq.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  138.) — 3.  (i.,  '13, 

t,  9  ;  38,  H  ;  iii-,  16,  $  6 ;  viii.,  46,  $  2.)— 4.  (.Vid.  Muller,  Ho 

rians,  i.,  9,  t)  5  and  6.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  9,  31.)  —  6. 

(Suidas,  s.  v.  'A p/cros. —  Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  646.) — 7. 

(Miiller,  Dorians,  ii„  9,  t)  3.) — 8.  (s.  v.  ’’Aptcrof.)— 9.  (Hesych. 

— Harpocrat. — Scholl  in  Aristoph.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Aristoph.,  rut, 

870. — Schol.  in  loc. — Suid.,  s.  v.  Bpuvpun'.l — 11.  (Dorian*,  iiM 

9,  t)  5.) 
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twenty-second  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  508)  com¬ 
missioned  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans,  to 
make  a  selection  from  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  text-wK.ers,  which  should  form  a  code  for  the 
use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when  made, 
was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  and  nobility ;  and  a 
copy,  signed  by  Anianus,  the  referendarius  of  Ala- 
ric,  was  sent  to  each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use 
no  other  law  or  legal  form  in  his  court  (ut  in  foro 
tuo  nulla  alia  lex  neque  juris  formula  proferri  vel  re- 
dpi  prcesumatur).  The  signature  of  Anianus  was 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  authenticity  to  the  official 
copies  of  the  code ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
eo  far  misunderstood  that  he  has  sometimes  been 
considered  as  the  compiler  of  the  code.  This  code 
has  no  peculiar  name,  so  far  as  we  know :  it  was 
called  Lex  Romana,  and,  at  a  later  period,  frequent¬ 
ly  Lex  Theodosii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most 
important  part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Brevia- 
rium,  or  Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code  :  1.  Codex  Theodosia- 
nus,  xvi.  books.  2.  Novelise  of  Theodosius  II.,  Val- 
entfan  III.,  Marcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3.  The 
Institutions  of  Gaius.  4.  Pauli  Receptse  Sententiae, 
v.  books.  5.  Codex  Gregorianus,  13  titles.  6.  Co¬ 
dex  Hermogenianus,  2  titles.  7.  Papinianus,  lib.  i., 
Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself,  and  the  commonitorium  or  notice  prefix¬ 
ed  to  it,  are  called  Leges  ;  and  the  writings  of  Ro¬ 
man  jurists,  which  are  called  Jus.  Both  the  Codex 
Gregorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  being  compila¬ 
tions  made  without  any  legal  authority,  are  included 
under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selections  are  extracts, 
which  are  accompanied  with  an  interpretation,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  the  Institutions  of  Gaius ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  text,  so  far  as  it  was  adopted,  was 
not  altered.  The  Institutions  of  Gaius,  however, 
are  abridged  or  epitomized,  and  such  alterations  as 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  time  are  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  text :  this  part  of  the  work  required 
no  interpretation,  and,  accordingly,  it  has  none. 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  of  the 
Roman  law  which  otherwise  are  unknown,  espe¬ 
cially  Paulus  and  the  first  five  books  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu¬ 
tions  of  Gaius,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less  value. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in  the  Bre¬ 
viarium  paid  little  attention  to  retaining  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Epitome 
and  the  MS.  of  Gaius  is  therefore  of  little  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  point  of  view.  The  Epitome  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  useful  in  showing  what  subjects  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Gaius,  and  thus  filling  up  (so  far  as  the 
material  contents  are  concerned)  some  of  the  lacu¬ 
nae  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  undertaken 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basileae, 
1528,  small  folio.  The  whole  is  contained  in  the 
edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  by  Cujacius,  Lugd., 
1566,  folio.  The  Theodosian  Code  and  the  Novell® 
alone  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  Marville  and 
Ritter;  the  remainder  is  contained  in  Schulting, 
Juris'^udenlia  Vetus  Ante-Justinianea,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1717.  The  whole,  together  with  the  fragments  of 
Ulpian  and  other  things,  is  contained  in  the  Jus  Ci- 
ri’e  Antejustinianeum,  Berlin,  1815. 1 

BRIDGE  lytyvpa,  pons).  The  most  ancient 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  construction  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 


1.  (Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Riim.  Rechts  ia  Mittelalter,  ii., 
r  8. — Gaius,  Praefatio  Prijp*  Edition)  Praemissa.) 


the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.1 *  It  was  in  the  natures 
of  a  drawbridge,  and  consisted  merely  of  stone* 
piers  without  arches,  but  connected  with  one  an¬ 
other  by  a  framework  of  planking,  which  was  re¬ 
moved  at  night  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  pass- 
ing  over  from  the  different  sides  of  the  river  to  com* 
mit  mutual  depredations.  The  stones  were  fast¬ 
ened  together  by  iron  cramps  soldered  with  lead, 
and  the  piers  were  built  while  the  bed  of  the  river 
was  free  from  water,  its  course  having  been  divert¬ 
ed  into  a  large  lake,  which  was  again  restored  to* 
the  usual  channel  when  the  work  had  been  com¬ 
pleted.*  Compare  the  description  given  b)  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,3  who  ascribes  the  work  to  Semiramis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boa.o,  call¬ 
ed  cxeiiaif  were  also  of  very  early  invention  Da¬ 
rius  is  mentioned  as  having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this- 
kind  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus  ;s  but  we  have  no; 
details  respecting  it  beyond  the  name  of  its  archi¬ 
tect,  Mandrocles  of  Samoe.*  The  one  const)  acted1 * * 
by  order  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont  is  more 
celebrated,  and  has  been  minutely  described  by  He¬ 
rodotus.7  It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  •  llier- 
sonese  forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the 
towns  of  Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  ands 
Abydos  on  the  other.  The  first  bridge  which  was- 
constructed  at  this  spot  was  washed  away  by  a» 
storm  almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed,*" 
and  of  this  no  details  are  given.  The  subsequent 
one  was  executed  under  the  directions  of  a  different 
set  of  architects.9  Both  of  them  appear  to  have; 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  suspension  bridges,  i-he 
platform  which  formed  the  passage-way  being  se¬ 
cured  upon  enormous  cables  formed  by  ropes  of 
flax  {levKolivov)  and  papyrus  (8v6?uvuv)  twisted 
together,  and  then  stretched  tight  by  means  of  wind¬ 
lasses  (ovoi)  on  each  side. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  bt  strict¬ 
ly  denominated  Greek,  although  the  architects  by 
whom  the  last  two  were  constructed  were  natives. 
of  the  Greek  islands.  But  the  frequent  mention  of 
the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  they  were  not  un¬ 
common  in  Greece,  or,  at  least,  in  the  western  park 
of  Asia  Minor,  during  his  time.  The  Greek  term 
for  a  permanent  bridge  is  yefapa,  which  the  ancient 
etymologists  connected  with  the  Gephyrsei  (Te<j>v- 
paioi),  a  people  whom  Herodotus10  states  to  have 
been  Phoenicians,  though  they  pretended  to  have= 
come  from  Eretria ;  and  the  etymologists  accord¬ 
ingly  tell  us  that  the  first  bridge  in  Greece  was 
built  by  this  people  across  the  Cephissus  ;  but  such, 
an  explanation  is  opposed  to  sound  etymology  and 
common  sense.  As  the  rivers  of  Greece  were  small, 
and  the  use  of  the  arch  known  to  them  only  to  a 
limited  extent  (vid.  Arcus),  it  is  probable  that  their 
bridges  were  built  entirely  of  wood,  or,  at  hest,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity,  like  that  of  Ni¬ 
tocris  described  above.  Pliny1  mentions  a  bridge- 
over  the  Acheron  1000  feet  in  length,  and  also. 
says13  that  the  island  Eubcea  was  joined  to  Bceotia 
by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these  wrorks 
were  executed  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

In  Greece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
bridge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon, 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
ravine,  even  where  no  water  flowed  through  it.13 

The  Romans  vrere  undoubtedly  the  first  people; 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges,, 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures  of 
great  beauty  and  solidity,  is  well  as  utility ;  for  by 

1.  (Herod.,  i.,  186.) — 2.  (Herod.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121, 

ed.  Wesseling.) — 4.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — Herod.,  vii.,  36.  —  ASsch.,. 

Pers.,  69,  ed.  Blomf.  et  Gloss.) — 5.  (Herod.,  iv.,  83,  85.) — 6i 

(Herod.,  iv.,  87,  88.)  —  7.  (vii.,  36.)  —8.  (Herod.,  vii.,  34.)  — 9 

(Id.,  36.)— 10.  (v.,  57.)— 11.  (H.  N.,  iv.,  1.)— 12.  (iv.,  21.)— 13 

irf)p  yiipvpav.  iij  im  t£>  van  a  jjji:  Xen-,  Anab.,  vi..  5,  $  22.) 
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this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers  for  the 
eonvenience  of  navigation,  which  in  the  bridges  of 
Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  very  narrow, 
could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman  bridge 
was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with  modern 
structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponded  with 
the  road  (via)  leading  to  and  from  it.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  centre  one,  for  horses  and 
carriages,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the 
raised  footpaths  on  each  side  (decursoria),  which 
were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls  similar  in  use  and 
appearance  to  the  pluteus  in  the  basilica.  ( Vid . 
Basilica,  p.  142.) 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Of 
these,  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  so  called  because  it 
was  built  of  wood ;  subliccs,  in  the  language  of  the 
Formiani,  meaning  wooden  beams.1 *  It  was  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  when  be  united  the  Janiculum  to 
the  city,®  and  became  renowned  from  the  well- 
known  feat  of  Horatius  Codes  in  the  war  with 
Porsenna.3  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  diffi¬ 
culty  then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was 
reconstructed  without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  pleas¬ 
ure.*  It  was  so  rebuilt  by  the  pontifices,8  from 
which  fact,  according  to  Varro,®  they  derived  their 
name  ;  and  it  was  afterward  considered  so  sacred, 
that  no  repairs  could  be  made  in  it  without  previous 
sacrifice  conducted  by  the  pontifex  in  person.®  In 
the  age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  epithet  used  by  Ovid  :• 

“  Turn  quoque  priscorum  Virgo  simulacra  virorum 
Mittere  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  solet 

in  which  state  i;  appears  to  have  remained  at  the 
time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  in¬ 
undation  of  the  Tiber.9  In  later  ages  it  was  also 
called  Pons  Mmilius,  probably  from  the  name  of  the 
person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt;  but  who  this  ^Emil- 
luswas  is  uncertain.  It  may  have  been  HCmilius 
Lepidus  the  triumvir,  or  probably  the  TEmilius  Lep- 
idus  who  was  censor  with  Munatius  Plancus,  under 
Augustus,  ten  years  after  the  Pons  Sublicius  fell 
down,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius.10  We  learn  from 
P.  Victor,  in  his  description  of  the  Regio  xi.,  that 
■these  two  bridges  were  one  and  the  same  :  “iEmil- 


ius  qui  ante  sublicius.”  It  is  called  HSmilian  cj 
Juvenal1  and  Lampridius,®  but  is  mentioned  by  t  a 
pitolinus3  as  the  Pons  Sublicius  ;  which  passage  is 
alone  sufficient  to  refute  the  assertion  of  some 
writers,  that  it  was  built  of  stone  at  the  period 
when  the  name  of  HEmilius  was  given  to  it.4 * * 

This  bridge  was  a  favourite  resort  for  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.8  1  lence 
the  expression  of  Juvenal,®  aliquis  de  ponte,  for  4 
beggar.7 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  over  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents.8 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communication 
between  the  Palatine  and  its  vicinities  and  the  Ja¬ 
niculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
“  Ponte  Rotto.”  It  is  thought  that  the  words  o. 
Livy9  have  reference  to  this  bridge.  It  was  repaired 
by  Augustus.10 

III. ,  IV.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cestius  were 
the  tw'o  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  with  the 
city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both  are 
still  remaining.  The  Pons  Fabricius  was  originally 
of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  cura¬ 
tor  viarum,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  and  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;11  w'hich 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  scholiast  on  Horace,1®  warrant  the  assumption 
that  it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now 
called  “  Ponte  quattro  capi.”  The  Pons  Cestius  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  person 
mentioned  by  Pliny,13  though  it  is  more  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Republic,  as  no  private  individual 
would  have  been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name 
to  a  public  work  under  the  Empire.11  The  inscrip¬ 
tions  now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of  'V  aL 
entinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors  bj 
whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  annexed  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  Pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  the  date  of  the  Republic  ;  the  Pons  Cestius,  on 
the  left,  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later  age ; 
and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen  upon  the  isl¬ 
and,  the  temples  which  originally  stood  there,  as 
well  as  the  island  itself,  have  been  restored. 


v.  Pons  Janiculensis,  wnich  led  direct  to  the 
Janiculum.  The  name  oi  its  founder  and  period  of 
its  construction  are  unknown ;  but  it  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  “  Ponte  Sisto,”  which  was  built 
by  Sixtus  IV.  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge. 

VI.  Pons  Vaticanus,  so  called  because  it  formed 
the  communicatioi.  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Campus  Vaticanus.  When  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  very  low,  vestiges  of  the  piers  are  still 
discernible  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San  Spir- 

1  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sublicium.) — 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33. — Dionys.  Hal., 
iii.,  p  183.) — 3.  (Li?.,  ii.,  10. — Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  1. — Dionys. 
Hal ,  r.,  p.  295,  seq.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23.) — 5.  (Dio- 
ays.  Hal.,  p.  183.1—6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  83.) — 7.  (Dionys.  Hal., 
ui.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Fast.,  v.,  621 .) — 9.  (Ta<-'.\ ,  Hist ,  i.  86,  who  calls 
it  Pons  Sublicius.) — 10.  (p  123  e  ) 
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ito.  By  modern  topographists  this  bridge  is  often 
called  “  Pons  Triumphalis,”  but  without  any  class¬ 
ical  authority ;  the  inference,  however,  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  because  it  led  directly  from  the  Campus 
to  the  Clivus  Cinnaj  (now  Monte  Mario),  from 
which  the  triumphal  processions  descended. 

VII.  Pons  JElius,  built  by  Hadrian,  which  led 
from  the  city  to  the  Mausoleum  (vid.  Mausoleum)  of 
that  emperor,  now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  An- 

1.  (Sat.,  vi.,  32.) — 2.  (Heliog.,  c.  17.) — 3.  (Antonin.  Pius,  c. 

8.) — 1.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.,  viii.,  3.) — 5.  (Senec.,  De  Vit.  Beat., 

c.  25.) — 6.  (xiv.,  134.) — 7.  (Compare  also  Sat.,  iy.,  116.) — 8 

(Plut.,  Gracch.,  p.  842,  c. — Compare  Val.  Max.,  iv.,  7,  2. — Ovid, 

Fast.,  vi.,  477.) — 9.  (xl.,  51.) — 10.  (Inscrip,  ap.  Grut.,  p.  160 

n.  1.) — li.  (Dion,  xxxvii.,  p.  50.) — 12.  (Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  36.) — 13 

(H.  N.,  x.,  60. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  31.) — 14.  (Nardini,  1  c.) 
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gelo  A  representation  of  this  bridge  is  given  in 
the  ft-  lowing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medal  still  ex¬ 
tant.  It  affords  a  specimen  of  the  style  employed 


at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  aie  considered  tc 
have  been  at  their  greatest  perfection  at  Rome. 
VIII.  Pons  Milvius,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 


Mir 


Ponte  Molle,  was  built  by  ^Emilius  Scaurus  the 
censor,*  and  is  mentioned  by  Cicero3  about  45  years 
after  its  formation.  Its  vicinity  was  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  for  pleasure  and  debauchery  in  the 
licentious  reign  of  Nero.4  Upon  this  bridge  the  am¬ 
bassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  Cice¬ 
ro’s  retainers  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.* 
Catulus  and  Pompey  encamped  here  against  Lepi- 
dus  when  he  attempted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sulla.* 
And,  finally,  it  was  at  this  spot  that  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took  place  (A.D.  312). 

The  Roman  bridges  without  the  city  were  far 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here.  They  formed 


one  of  the  chief  embellishments  in  all  the  public 
roads  ;  and  their  frequent  and  stupendous  remains, 
still  existing  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  attest, 
even  to  the  present  day,  the  scale  of  grandeur  with 
which  their  works  of  national  utility  were  always 
carried  on.  Subjoined  is  a  representation  of  the 
bridge  at  Ariminum  ( Rimini ),  which  remains  entire, 
and  was  commenced  by  Augustus  and  terminated 
by  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription,  which 
is  still  extant.  It  is  introduced  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  style  of  art  during  the  age  of 
Vitruvius,  that  peculiar  period  of  transition  hetweea 
the  austere  simplicity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro¬ 
fuse  magnificence  of  the  Empire. 


The  bridg:  thrown  across  the  Bay  of  Baise  by 
Caiigula,7  the  useless  undertaking  of  a  profligate 
prince,  does  not  require  any  farther  notice ;  but 
the  bridge  which  Trajan  built  across  the  Danube, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  inge¬ 
nuity,  must  not  pass  unmentioned.  A  full  account 
of  its  construction  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius,8  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny.9  The  form  of  it  is 
given  in  the  following  woodcut,  from  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  as  it  does  not 
agree  in  many  respects  with  the  description  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  inscription,  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  this  bridge,  is  quoted  by  Leunclavius10 
and  by  Gruter.11 

Sub  jugcm  ecce  rapitur  et  Danuvius. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  piers  only  are  of 
stone,  and  the  superstructure  of  wood. 

The  Conte  Marsigli,  in  a  letter  to  Montfaucon,’ 
gives  the  probable  measurements  of  this  structure, 
from  observations  made  upon  the  spot,  which  will 
serve  as  a  faithful  commentary  upon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  considers  that  the  whole  line  consP  ted 
of  23  piers  and  22  arches,  making  the  whole  briJge 
about  3010  feet  long,  and  48  in  height,  which  are 
much  more  than  the  number  displayed  upon  the 
column.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without 
impairing  the  authority  of  the  artist’s  work.  A 
fewer  number  of  arches  were  sufficient  to  *.how  the 
general  features  of  the  bridge,  without  continuing 
the  monotonous  uniformity  of  the  whole  lix<e,  which 
would  have  produced  an  effect  ill  adapted  to  the 


purposes  of  sculpture.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadri¬ 
an,1*  under  the  pretence  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  into  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  from  jealousy  and 
despair  of  being  able  himself  to  accomplish  any 
equally  great  undertaking,  which  is  supposed  to  be 

1.  (S{  art.,  Hadr.,  c.  19. — Dion, lxix.,  797,  E.) — 2  (Aur.  Viet., 
De  Viris  Illustr.,  c.  27,  Q  8.) — 3  (in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 4.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  xiii.,  47.) — 5.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  2.)— 6.  (Florus,  iii.,  23.) 
—7.  (Dion,  lix.,  652,  E.— Suet.,  Calig.,  19.)— 8.  (Ixviii.,  776, 
B.) — 9.  (Ep.,  viii.,  4. — Compare  Procopius,  De  Aldificiis.) — 10. 
<n.  1041  fi  >—11.  la  448  3.)— 12.  (Dion.  I.  c.) 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  afterward  put  to  death 
the  architect,  Artemidorus,  under  whose  directions 
it  was  constructed. 

The  Romans  also  denominated  by  the  name  of 
pontes  the  causeways  which  in  modr  m  language 
are  termed  “viaducts.”  Of  these,  'he  Pons  ad 
Nonam,  now  called  Ponte  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Preznestina,  is  a  fine 
specimen. 

Among  the  bridges  of  temporary  use,  which  were 

1.  (Giomale  de’  Litterati  d’ltalia.  tom.  xxii.,  p.  116.) 
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tiade  for  the  immediate  purposes  of  a  campaign, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  constructed  by  Julius 
Caesar  over  the  Rhine  within  the  short  period  of 
ten  days.  It  was  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  the 
whole  process  of  its  construction  is  minutely  detail¬ 
ed  by  its  author.1  An  elevation  of  it  is  given  by 
Palladio,  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Caesar,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  Oudendorp  and  the  Delphin. 

Vegetius,2  Herodian,5  and  Lucan4  mention  the 
Use  of  casks  ( dolia ,  cupce)  by  the  Romans,  to  support 
rafts  for  the  passage  of  an  army;  and  Vegetius* 
says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Roman  army  to 
carry  with  them  small  boats  ( monoxuli )  hollowed 
out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  together  with  planks 
and  nails,  so  that  a  bridge  could  be  constructed  and 
bound  together  with  ropes  upon  any  emergency 
without  loss  of  time.  Pompey  passed  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  by  a  similar  device  during  the  Mithradatic  war.* 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  on 
the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  method  of  construction  and  form  of  these 
bridges,  of  which  there  are  several  designs  upon 
the  same  monument,  all  of  which  greatly  resemble 
each  other. 


When  the  Comitia  were  he’d,  the  voters,  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  the  enclosure  called  septum  and  ovile, 
passed  over  a  wooden  platform,  elevated  above  the 
ground,  which  was  called  Pons  Suffragiorum,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  votes  with- 
#ut  confusion  or  collusion. 

Pons  is  also  used  to  signify  the  platform  (kn t6a- 
£,-a,  ai roGuOpa)  used  for  embarking  in,  or  disem¬ 
barking  from,  a  ship. 

*'  Interea  Mncas  socios  de  puppibus  altis 
Pontibus  exponity 

The  method  of  using  these  pontes  is  represented 
m  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious 
intaglio,  representing  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war, 
discovered  at  Bovillce  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
..7th  century,  which  is  given  by  Fabretti,  Syntagma 
d*  Column.  Trajani,  p.  315. 


♦BROMOS  (ppufiog  or  f3popog),  a  plant,  which 
Dierbach  makes  to  be  the  Avena  saliva,  “  Oats.” 
Stackhouse,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Secale 
Cereale,  and  Sprengel  of  the  Avena fatua,  or  “wild 
Oats.” 

BRONZE  (^n^Acof,  ces),  a  compound  of  copper 
■nd  tin.  Other  metals  are  sometimes  combined 
with  the  above ;  but  the  most  ancient  bronzes, 
properly  so  called,  are  found  to  consist  of  those  two 
ingredient*.  In  the  article  on  yEs,  some  farther 


1.  (De  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  17.)— 2.  (iii.,  7.) — 3.  (viii.,  4,  8.) — 4. 
Or.,  420.  | — 5.  (1.  c.) — 6.  (Floras,  iii.,  5.) — 7.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  x.. 


particulars  are  supplied  respecting  the  different  com. 
positions  of  bronze  and  brass.  The  distinctive  te.irm 
should  always  be  observed  in  speaking  of  these 
substances,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  m  has 
led  to  great  error  and  confusion  in  describing  works 
of  art. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  remote  anV 
quity  of  metallurgy ;  though  at  what  precise  period 
the  various  metals  were  known,  in  what  order  they 
were  discovered,  and  by  what  processes  extracted 
— either  simply,  or  by  reducing  their  ores  when  they 
were  found  in  that  state,  there  are  no  satisfactory 
means  of  judging.  In  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  book  of  Job  we  read,  “Surely  there  is  a  vein 
for  the  silver,  and  a  place  for  gold  where  they  fine 
it.  Iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass  (cop¬ 
per)  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.”  This  passage, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  supported  as  it  is  by  various 
intimations  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that 
at  this  early  period  greater  advances  had  been  made 
in  mining  and  the  metallurgic  arts  than  is  usually 
supposed.  There  is  the  same  dearth  of  exact  in¬ 
formation  on  the  practice  of  the  metal-founders  and 
workers  of  the  archaic  ages,  even  after  the  different 
substances  were  known,  and  objects  of  imitative 
art  had  been  executed  in  them. 

The  most  ancient  Greek  bronzes  extant  are  com 
posed  simply  of  copper  and  tin  ;  and  it  is  remarka 
ble  how  nearly  the  relative  proportions  of  the  met 
als  agree  in  all  the  specimens  that  have  been  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Some  bronze  nails  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae  ;  some  ancient  coins 
of  Corinth  ;  a  very  ancient  Greek  helmet,  on  which 
is  a  boustrophedon  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum ;  portions  of  the  breastplates  of  a  piece  of 
armour  called  the  Bronzes  of  Siris,  also  preserved 
in  our  national  collection ;  and  an  antique  sword 
found  in  France,  produced  in  100  parts, 

87  43  and  88  copper 
12  53  and  12  tin 
99  96  TOO 

At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  some  of  the 
above  works  may  be  referred,  the  composition  of 
bronze  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  to  which  the 
greatest  attention  was  paid  ;  and  the  addition  of  a 
variety  of  metals  seems  to  have  been  made  to  the 
original  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  combinatio.  „i 
copper  and  tin.  The  few  writers  on  art  whose 
evidence  has  reached  our  times,  make  particular 
mention  of  certain  of  these  bronzes,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  changes  they  underwent  by  the 
introduction  of  novel  elements,  were  still  ranked 
under  the  words  and  ces.  That  which  ap¬ 

pears  to  have  held  the  first  place  in  the  estimation 
of  the  ancients  was  the  ces  Corinthiacum,  which 
some  pretended  was  an  alloy  made  accidentally,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  melting  and  running  to¬ 
gether  of  various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze ), 
at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius  Mummius, 
about  146  B  C.  This  account  is  obviously  incor¬ 
rect,  as  some  of  the  artists  whose  productions  arc 
mentioned  as  composed  of  this  highly  valued  metal 
lived  long  before  the  ev<mt  alluded  to.  Pliny1  par¬ 
ticularizes  three  classes  of  the  Corinthian  bronze. 
The  first,  he  says,  was  white  ( candidum ),  the  gieatei 
proportion  of  silver  that  was  employed  in  its  com 
position  giving  it  a  light  colour.  In  the  second  sort 
or  quality  gold  was  introduced,  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  impart  to  the  mixture  a  strong  yellow  or 
gold  tint.  The  third  was  composed  of  equal  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  different  metals.  Ti  e  next  bionze 
of  note  among  the  ancient  Greek  sculptors  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  title  of  hepatizon,  which  it  seem* 
it  acquired  from  its  colour,  which  bore  some  resem 
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Malice  to  that  of  the  liver  {rpnap).  Pliny  says  it  was 
inferior  lo  tho  Corinthian  bronze,  but  was  greatly 
preferred  to  the  mixtures  of  Delos  and  iEgina, 
which  for  a  long  period  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
weie  much  sought  after.  The  colour  of  the  bronze 
called  hcpatizon  must  have  been  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  cinque  cento  bronzes — a  dull,  reddish  browm. 
The  next  ancient  bronze  in  order  of  celebrity  seems 
to  have  been  the  as  Dcliacum.  Its  reputation  was 
so  great  that  the  island  of  Delos  became  the  mart 
to  which  all  who  required  works  of  art  in  metal 
crowded,  and  led,  in  time,  to  the  establishment  there 
of  some  of  the  greatest  artists  of  antiquity.  Next 
to  the  Delian,  or,  rather,  in  competition  with  it,  the 
as  JEgincticum  was  esteemed.  We  are  told  that 
no  metal  was  produced  naturally  in  ^Egina,  but  the 
founders  and  artists  there  were  so  skilful  in  their 
composition  of  bronze,  that  the  island  acquired 
great  celebrity  on  t.iat  account.  Two  of  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  sculptors  of  ancient  times, 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  contemporaries  of  Phidias, 
not  only  showed  their  rivalry  in  producing  the  finest 
works  of  art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  the  bronze 
they  used.  Myron,  we  are  informed,  always  pre¬ 
ferred  the  Delian,  while  Polycletus  adopted  the 
JSginetan  mixture — emulatio  autem  et  inmateria fuit.1 
Fiom  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  far-famed  Delian  bronze  was  of  a  light 
and  somewhat  sickly  tint.*  Plutarch  says  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  unknown. 

Of  some  of  the  other  bronzes  enumerated  in  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  little  or  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  titles.  Three  of  these  are  the  as  De- 
monnesium,3  the  as  nigrum ,4  and  the  Tartessian 
bronze  (' Yaprr/omoc  ^aA/cof )  mentioned  by  Pausanias.4 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  mixtures  of  metals, 
it  may  be  right  to  allude  to  a  composition  mentioned 
by  Piiny‘  under  the  title  of  aurichalcum,  written  also 
onchalcum,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  was 
an  established  bronze  composed  of  gold,  and  bronze, 
or,  at  least,  of  grid  and  copper.  It  is  possible  there 
may  have  been  a  factitious  substance  so  designa¬ 
ted  ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  mountain-metal,  from  the  Greek  words  ovpoq  or 
dpoc ,  a  mountain,  and  ^aA/cof  :  and  the  •  accidental 
similarity  of  sound  has  doubtless  led  modern  wri¬ 
ters  into  error  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  first 
two  syllables,  and  into  the  belief  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  designate  the  combination  of  the  two 
metals  alluded  to.  Reference  to  the  passage  in 
Pliny  will  make  this  clear  to  the  reader.  He  says 
distinctly  it  was  not  found  in  his  time,  the  mines 
which  produced  it  being  exhausted. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  it  does  not  belong  to 
cir  subject,  a  mixture,  which  was  employed  and 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  It  was  called  elcctrum,  and  was  com¬ 
posed  of  gold  and  silver  in  certain  proportions.  It 
was,  in  all  probability,  only  used  for  extraordinary 
purposes.  Thus  Helen  is  said  to  have  dedicated,  in 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  a  cup  made  of 
electrum,  of  the  exact  size  and  form  of  one  of  her 

own  breasts  ( Minerva  templum  habet  Lindos . 

in  quo  Helena  sacravil  calicem  ex  electro.  Adjicit 
hist  aria,  mamma  sua  mcnsura1). 

The  ancients  were  partial  to  polychromic  sculp¬ 
ture,  as  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  colours  and 
materials  they  employed  even  in  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art,  namely,  the  age  of  Pericles,  when  Phid¬ 
ias,  Ageladas,  Myron,  Polycletus,  Alcamenes,  and 
Pythagoras,  were  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory.  This 
taste  was  carried  into  metal-works,  and  seems,  if 


1.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  2.) — 2.  (Vid.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy, 
Jupiter  Olympien. — Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Orac.) — 3.  (Pollux.  He- 
svch.)— 4.  (Philostrat.) — 5.  (vi.,  19,  $  2.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  2.) 
-  7.  (Plin.,  H.  N  xxxiii.,  23.) 
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the  accounts  that  have  been  brought  down  to  us  aie 
to  be  credited,  to  have  existed  in  very  early  times 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  passage  in  Homer  in  which  mention  l-  made  o» 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  in  one  of  its  compartments,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  various  other  objects  were  represented,  and 
that  they  were  distinguished  by  variety  of  colour? 
Plinv'  says  that  the  artist  Aristonidas  made  a  sta 
ue  of  Athamas,  in  which  he  proposed  to  himself  the 
difficult  task  of  producing  the  effect  of  shame,  o 
blushing,  by  using  a  mixture  of  iron  with  the  bronze 
in  which  the  work  was  executed  (JEs  ferrumqui 
miscuit,  ut  rubigine  ejus  per  nitorem  aris  relucente 
exprimerctur  verecundia  rubor).  Plutarch  tells  ui 
that  a  statuary  called  Silanio  or  Silanion  made 
statue  of  Jocasta  dying,  and  so  composed  his  met 
als  that  a  pallid  appearance  or  complexion  was  pro¬ 
duced.  This,  it  is  said,  was  effected  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  silver.  Callistratus  speaks  of  a  statue 
of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  and  another  of  Occasion 
(K atpoe),  represented  under  the  form  of  a  youth  ; 
also  one  of  Bacchus  by  Praxiteles ;  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  the  colour  of  the  bronze  imi¬ 
tating  the  appearance  of  nature.  A  bronze  relievo 
of  the  battle  of  Alexander  and  Porus  is  also  refer¬ 
red  to  for  its  truth  of  effect,  produced  by  the  blend 
ing  of  colours,  and  which  rendered  it  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  finest  pictures. 

With  the  very  limited  data  we  possess,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  offer  much  conjecture  upon  these  sfite 
ments,  or  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  they  are 
to  be  relied  upon.  Some  of  the  accounts  are  most 
probably  inventions  of  the  fancy ;  some  of  them 
may  be  founded  on  facts  greatly  overcharged,  thn 
effects  described  being  produced  by  overlaying  the 
metal  with  colour,  or  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  by 
what  is  now  called  plating.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  metal,  and  the  processes  of 
founding,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  cf 
the  impracticability  of  effecting  (at  least  by  melting 
the  materials  together,  and  so  producing  variety  of 
tints)  what  it  is  pretended  was  done  in  some  of  the 
instances  referred  to. 

The  earliest  mode  of  working  in  metal  among  the 
Greeks  seems  to  have  been  with  the  hammer  ;  by 
beating  out  lumps  of  the  material  into  the  form  pro¬ 
posed,  and  afterward  fitting  the  pieces  together  by 
means  of  pins  or  keys.  It  was  called  a<j>vpr/harov, 
from  cnpvpa,  a  hammer.  Pausanias*  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of  Ju¬ 
piter  at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art.  The  term  sphurelata  is  used 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  describing  some  very  ancient 
works  which  are  said  to  have  decorated  the  celo 
brated  gardens  and  palace  of  Ninus  and  Sem-iramis 
at  Babylon.  Pliny3  mentions  a  statue  of  Diana 
Anaitis  worked  in  the  same  way ;  and,  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  of  solid  hammer-work, 
he  uses  two  expressions  to  convey  his  meaning. 
The  statue  was  of  gold,  and  the  passage  describing 
it  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  :  “  Aurea  siatua 
prima  nulla  inanitate,  et  antequam  et  are  aliqua  illo 
modo  fieret  quam  vocant  holosphyi  aton,  in  templo 
Anaitidis  posita  dicitur."  A  statue  of  Dionysius  by 
Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pau¬ 
sanias4  as  existing  at  Thebes  in  his  time.  The 
next  mode,  among  the  Greeks,  of  executing  metal¬ 
works  seems  to  have  been  by  plating  upon  a  nu¬ 
cleus,  or  general  form,  of  wood :  a  practice  which 
was  employed  also  by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  pruveJ 
by  a  specimen  of  their  ai  t  preserved  in  the  British 
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Museum  The  subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris, 
ind  the  wood  is  still  remaining  within  the  metal. 
It  is  probable  that  the  terms  holosphyraton  and  sphy- 
raton  were  intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of 
hammer-work ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the 
other  hammering  out  plates. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what  date 
the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it  was 
knovvn  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by  statua¬ 
ries  in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively  late 
date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals  ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused 
metals  into  prepared  forms  or  moulds ;  and  the 
third,  casting  into  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of  a 
determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  record 
beyond  that  intimation  especially  alluded  to  in  Job, 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the  process¬ 
es  of  metallurgy  were  well  known  when  that  book 
was  composed.  The  earliest  works  of  art  described 
as  of  hammer-work  were  probably  executed  in 
lumps  of  metal  that  had  already  undergone  this 
simple  preparation.  The  casting  of  metal  into 
moulds  must  also  have  been  practised  very  early. 
There  are  no  means  of  knowing  of  what  material 
or  composition  the  forms  or  moulds  were  made,  but 
in  all  probability  clay  (dried,  and  then  perhaps 
baked)  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  spot  where  clay  abounded  having 
been  chosen  for  the  founding  of  the  bronze  works 
for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  supports  this  supposi¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  all  the  earliest  works  produced  in 
this  stage  of  the  art  must  have  been  solid.  The 
third  process,  that  of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a 
core,  was  an  important  step  in  the  statuary’s  art. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  record  of  the  time,  nor  of 
the  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
unless  we  consider  the  statements  of  Pausanias  of 
sufficient  authority  for  the  date  of  the  various  dis¬ 
coveries  among  the  Greeks.  His  account  would 
unply  that  the  art  of  casting  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Theodoras  of  Samos,  who  probably  lived 
between  eight  and  seven  hundred  years  before  our 
era.1 *  Herodotus,*  Pliny,3  and  Pausanias  make 
honourable  mention  of  Rhcecus  and  Theodoras. 
Pausanias  says1  that  they  first  invented  casting  in 
bronze  (difyeav  ^aA/cov  nai  dyakpara  kxuvevaavro), 
Pliny,  who  seems  to  have  written  down  whatever 
he  heard,  says,6  “In  Samo  primos  omnium  ‘ plasti- 
cen'  invenisse  Rhcecum  et  Theodorum but  he  proves 
the  incorrectness  of  this  statement  by  recording 
an  instance  of  the  proficiency  of  Theodoras  in  his 
art,  when  he  says  “  He  cast  a  bronze  statue  of 
himself,  holding  in  one  hand  a  file  cm  allusion, 
probably,  to  his  profession),  and  in  the  other  a  quad¬ 
riga  of  such  small  dimensions  that  a  fly  might 
cover  it  with  its  wings an  example  of  practical 
skill  that  art  once  places  him  in  a  much  more  ad¬ 
vanced  rank  in  his  art  than  the  inventor  of  its  first 
and  most  simple  process  coujd  have  attained. 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  solder  for  fastening  the  different  pieces 
of  metal  together;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whel  her  the  term  Kokkycng  means  a  solder  or  only 
y  soocies  of  glue.  Pausanias  distinctly  speaks  of  it 
as  something  different  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucus  of  Chios. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  vase  of  iron,  which  he  says  was 

the  work  Tkav/cov . too  Xlov,  cudypov  KoWyaiv 
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lartv  avry  rip  <ndyp<p  deopog.1  Pliny,  in  like  man  net 
speaks  of  a  solder  under  the  title  of  plumbum  argcn- 
tarium .*  Many  of  the  works  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um,  as  well  as  in  other  collections,  show  the  points 
of  junction  of  the  various  pieces  of  which  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  composed ;  but  how  they  were  fastened 
together  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  the  rust  that  has  ac 
cumulated,  both  within  and  without,  quite  pieelu 
ding  the  possibility  of  minute  and  satisfactory  ei 
amination.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  fit 
ted  together  somewhat  in  the  manner  called  dove 
tailing,  and  then  pinned ;  but  whether  they  were 
then  soldered,  or  merely  beaten  together  with  the 
hammer,  and  then  worked  over  to  make  the  surface 
entire,  cannot  be  determined.  The  modern  practice 
of  burning  the  parts  together  seems,  as  far  as  there 
are  opportunities  of  judging,  to  have  been  quite  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients. 

The  finest  collection  of  ancient  bronzes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  They  have  been  found 
chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  among  them  are  some  examples  of  great  skill 
and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  offer  peculiarities 
in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small  corkscrew 
curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being  formed  of 
separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on.  Several  of 
the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste  and  of  stones, 
or  sometimes  of  a  different  metal  from  the  material 
of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was  often  united 
with  bronze.  Cicero  mentions  a  statue  of  “  Apollo 
aencus,  cujus  in  femore  litterulis  minutis  argenteis  no¬ 
men  Myronis  erat  inscnptum.”3  In  a  bronze  statue 
of  a  youth,  in  the  collection  at  Paris,  are  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Greek  inscription  in  silver  letters.  They 
are  inserted  into  the  left  foot.  The  Museo  Borbon¬ 
ico  possesses  some  examples  of  inlaid  silver-work. 
There  are  also  instances  of  it  in  the  collection  of 
bronzes  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  names  of  few  sculptors,  or,  rather,  statuaries 
of  celebrity,  have  reached  us  who  were  not  chiefly 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  works  in 
bronze  Theodorus  of  Samos  has  already  been 
mentioned ;  Gitiadas  of  Sparta  and  Glaucias  of 
HSgina  may  be  added  as  holding  an  eminent  place 
among  the  earlier  artists  in  bronze.  A  list  of  the 
statuaries  of  Greece  who  excelled  in  works  in  met 
al  would  almost  be  a  history  of  sculpture.  It  wil 
be  enough  to  state  that  Ageladas,  the  master  of 
Phidias,  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Polycle- 
tus,  Myron,  Praxiteles,  and  Lysippus  exercised, 
and  contributed  to  bring  to  perfection,  this  branch 
of  art.  Bronze-casting  seems  to  have  declined  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  330  B.C.  The  accounts  given  of  the  number 
of  works  executed  about  that  period  almost  exceed 
belief.  Lysippus  alone  is  said,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  produced  above  600,  or,  according  to  anoth¬ 
er  reading,  above  1500. 1 

The  Romans  were  never  distinguished  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  design  ;  and,  when  statues 
were  required  by  them  in  the  earlier  period  of  their 
history,  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Etrus¬ 
can  artists.  Afterward,  as  their  empire  was  ex¬ 
tended,  the  city  was  filled  with  the  works  of  the 
best  schools  of  Greece,  and  numbers  of  artists  of 
that  country,  n  >  longer  able  to  find  employment  at 
home,  established  themselves  in  the  capital  of  the 
West.  Zenodorus  is  said  to  have  executed  some 
magnificent  works  in  the  time  of  Nero :  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  art  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  prove  that  artists  of  great  skill  were  liv¬ 
ing  at  the  date  of  those  emperors.  Many  of  the 
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examples  ol  aronze  works  that  have  reached  us  ex¬ 
hibit  signs  of  having  been  gilt,  and  the  writers  of 
antiquity  refer  occasionally  to  the  practice.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  employed  till  taste  had  much 
dete-iorated ;  probably  when  the  value  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  material  were  more  highly  estimated 
than  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Nero 
commanded  a  statue  of  Alexander,  the  work  of  Ly¬ 
sippus,  to  be  gilt ;  but  Pliny1  tells  us  it  was  found 
to  injure  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  work,  and  the 
gold  was  removed. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  ancient 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur¬ 
prising  when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  masters  were  pur¬ 
posely  destroyed ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  for  the  value  of 
the  bronze.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from  this 
devastation  are  the  celebrated  bronze  horses  which 
now  decorate  the  exteiior  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  at 
Venice.  They  have  been  ascribed,  but  without  suf¬ 
ficient  authority,  to  Lysippus. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  subject  of  metal-work¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  right  to  add  a  few  words  upon  toreutic 
art  ( TopevTiKr, )).  From  the  difference  of  opinion 
that  exists  among  antiquaries  and  scholars,  it  is 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not  than  what  it  is.  Some 
believe  it  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ccelatura  of  the 
Latins,  which  seems  to  mean  chasing.  Others  sup¬ 
pose  it  means  the  art  of  turning,  from  ropvog :  and 
others  think  it  applies  to  works  in  relievo,  from  ro- 
pdf,  clear,  distinct.  Some  believe  it  is  the  art  of 
uniting  two  or  more  metals ;  and  others,  that  it  is  the 
union  of  metal  with  any  other  material.  Millingen, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  such  subjects, 
says,  “  The  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  ei¬ 
ther  separately,  or  uniting  them  w'ith  other  substan¬ 
ces,  was  called  toreutice.  It  was  known  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions 
of  the  kind.”8  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
work,  noticed  by  the  above  writer,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  not  cast,  but  consists  of  very  thin 
laminated  plates  of  silver,  beaten  or  punched  out, 
and  chased.  The  relief  is  bold,  and  the  accessories 
are  of  sheet  gold,  overlaid. 

♦BRUCUS  or  BRUCHUS  (ffpovKog ,  fipovxog),  a 
very  formidable  species  of  locust,  described  by  The¬ 
ophrastus3  as  the  most  destructive  of  their  kind. 
The  term,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  well  defined  by  the  Greek  writers.4 *  The  Bru- 
chus  in  the  Linnaean  system  is  an  insect  that  com¬ 
mits  great  ravages  on  the  different  grains  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  leguminous  plants,  and  of  some  kernel 
fruits,  and  particularly  on  beans,  lentils,  vetches, 
and  pease.6  The  /3povx°C  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Cossus  of  Pliny  and 
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*BR  YON  ( fipvov ),  a  term  used  in  a  variety  of 
senses:  1.  As  applied  to  the  germe  of  a  flower  by 
Theophrastus.7  2.  To  the  male  Catkins  by  the  same 
writer.*  3.  To  the  flowers  or  coroll<e  by  the  same,9 
and  also  by  Nicander.10  4.  To  the  sea-algae  by  The¬ 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  f)  6.)— 2.  (Millingen,  Anc.  ined.  Monu¬ 
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ophrastus.1  5.  To  the  Usnea  by  Dioscoridti,  Galen 
and  Paulus  xEgineta.8  The  term  Usnea  is  borrow 
ed  from  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  and  applied 
to  a  genus  of  Lichens.  6.  To  the  grape-  of  the 
white  poplar.3  7.  To  a  kind  of  shrub  like  lettuce.4 

♦BRYON'IA  ( fipvuiia ),  a  species  of  wild  vine, 
Bryony.  The  name  ftpvuvia  was  applied  to  two 
kinds  of  vine,  the  uptte'kog  'Aevny,  or  white  vine  (the 
Bryonia  alba  of  Pliny),  and  the  upneXog  pfAaiva,  oi 
black  vine  ( Bryonia  nigra).  The  term,  however,  is 
more  properly  applied  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Tamus  Communis,  L.6 

♦BU'BALIS  or  BU'BALUS  ((3ov6aAig  or  -of),  I. 
names  first  applied  by  Aristotle6  and  his  successors 
to  a  species  of  Antelope,  most  probably  the  Stag¬ 
like  Antelope.  “How  these  writers,”  observes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  “  came  to  designate  such 
an  animal  by  an  appellation  which  is  symphonic 
with  that  of  the  Buffalo  in  all  the  dialects  of  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  Asia,  cannot  be  explained  but  by 
the  supposition  that  Aristotle  gave  that  name  in 
consequence  of  some  imperfect  information  which 
he  may  have  obtained  on  this  subject  through  the 
Macedonian  invaders  of  Eastern  Persia.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  of  a  large  size  that  used,  until  of  late,  to  be 
clas  ied  with  the  antelope,  the  more  equivocal  char¬ 
acteristic  approximates  them  to  the  Bovine  nearly 
as  much  as  to  the  Caprine  nature.  Hence  the  nat¬ 
uralists  of  the  present  day  ha,re  found  it  necessary 
to  interpose  a  new  genus,  the  characters  of  which 
should  embrace  the  evanescent  distinctions  of  An¬ 
telope,  Capra,  and  Ovis,  together  with  the  incipient 
characters  wrhich  show  the  approximation  to  Bos. 
This  is  the  Genus  Damalis.  The  native  names  ol 
the  animals  thus  generically  separated,  import  that 
they  are  considered  distinct  from  the  Antelope  in 
their  own  countries  ;  and  although  no  great  stress 
should  usually  be  laid  upon  local  names,  yet  it  would 
be  treating  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
resident  nations  with  an  indiscriminating  indiffer¬ 
ence,  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  should  be  found  that,  from 
the  earliest  antiquity  to  the  present  time,  every  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animais 
under  consideration  should  agree  in  bestowing  one 
generical  designation  upon  them,  and  yet  that  such 
designation  should  be  rejected  by  systematic  wri¬ 
ters  for  one  less  analogous.  Such,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  groups  of  animals  before  us,  which, 
whether  they  be  Indian  or  African,  have  in  their  lo¬ 
cal  names  either  something  that  shows  their  separ¬ 
ation  from  Antelope,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a 
generic  indication,  which  proves  them  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  more  nearly  allied  to  Bos  than  to  Capra 
Where  the  Persian,  Arabo-Indee,  and  Eastern  and 
Western  Arabic  are  concerned,  it  appears  that  all 
the  species  we  are  about  to  enumerate  will  be  found 
designated  by  the  generical  word  Ghau ,  ‘  ox’  or 
‘  cow Bakr,  ‘  oxen,’  ‘  cows,’  in  the  Arabic,  or 
Bakrah  in  the  Persian.  The  appellation  g  ven  by 
Aristotle  may,  after  these  remarks,  be  easily  traced 
to  its  source.”7 

*11.  The  Buffalo.  “The  name  Bubalis  is  assert¬ 
ed  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  Antelope  Bu¬ 
balis  of  authors  ( Genus  Damalis)  to  the  animals  of 
the  Buffalo  group,  during  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  true,  as  Buffon  maintains, 
that  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  did  not  know  the 
Buffalo  by  the  name  of  Bubalis,  but  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that,  in  the  age  of  Martial,8  this  name  wai 
vaguely  applied  even  to  the  Urus,  auu,  consequent- 


1.  (II.  P.,  iv.,  6.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  20.— Galen,  De  Sit? pi.,  vi 
—Paul  iEgin.,  vu.,  3.)— 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  28.)— 4.  (Pim, 
H.  N.,  xiii.,  25.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxiii.,  1.— F6e  in  Plm.,  1  c.) 
—6.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  iii.,  6.)— 7.  (Smith  in  Griffith’s  Cun  ec 
vol.  iv.,  p.  343.) — 8.  (De  Spect.  Ep.,  23.) 
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ly,  that  the  \  ulgar  were  already  familiarized  with  j 
it  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Flavian  line.  Now  1 * 
the  Bubalis  of  Aristotle  must  have  been  a  rare  ani- 1 
mal,  which  certainly  bore  no  such  Greek  name  in 
its  native  regions,  and  therefore  the  word  itself 
originated  and  became  common  in  some  other  way.  j 
The  learned  among  the  ancients  were  as  liable  to  j 
misapply  appellations  of  strange  animals  as  the  mod-  j 
erns,  and  the  Arachosian  oxen  of  Aristotle  may 
have  been  known  to  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Alexan-  j 
der  by  another  name ;  indeed,  by  the  name  which 
it.  appears  the  Buffalo  bore  among  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  of  Central  Asia  from  the  earliest  periods ;  a 
name  which,  although  it  has  the  sound  of  a  Greek 
compound,  is  nevertheless  of  genuine  Turanian  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  composed  of  the  syllable  Bu,  ‘  ox,’  join¬ 
ed  to  a  distinctive  epithet.  Taking  the  Tartaric  to 
be  the  root,  we  find  that  nearly  all  the  dialects  of 
ancient  Turan,  Cheen,  and  the  posterior  Sclavonic, 
lesignate  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Bull  by  the  words 
Busan,  Buka,  Busum,  Buja,  Buha,  Bucha,  Buga, 
Bujan.  Buwol  is  the  modern  Russian,  Bawol  the 
Polish,  Buwal  Bohemian,  and  Biol  Hungarian.  In 
most  of  the  countries  where  the  above  dialects  are 
spoken,  the  Buffalo  is  nearly  as  common  as  the  do¬ 
mestic  ox,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  dialects  ] 
were  spoken  by  the  very  nations  who  introduced  | 
the  animal  into  Western  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  presumption  will  be  found  to  be  fairly  establish¬ 
ed,  that  the  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  and ; 
Byzantine  empires  brought  with  them  the  very  an¬ 
imal  whose  name  had  reached  Europe,  perhaps  by 
means  of  the  Greek  followers  of  the  Seleucian  dy¬ 
nasty,  and  that  the  word  Bubalis  is  the  true  name 
of  the  Buffalo,  as  clearly  as  Urus  and  Bison  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Teutonic  Aurochs  ( Uroks)  and  Wiz- 
tnd.  Aristotle  and  others  evidently  knew  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (/?oef  aypiot  kv  ’Apaxuroig,  Bos  Indicus,  or  Ara- 
ehosiaa  Ox).  It  is  described  as  differing  from  the 
Dx  as  the  Wild  Boar  does  from  the  Hog ;  to  be 
flack,  powerful,  with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  the 
horns  bent  outward.  In  that  period,  the  species 
was  not  found  farther  west  than  Northeastern  Per¬ 
sia.  Paul  Warnefried,  surnamed  Diaconus,  fixes 
the  appearance  of  Buffaloes  in  Italy  in  the  reign  of 
Aigilulf,  or  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  that  is, 
;n  the  year  596.  But  we  may  reasonably  look  for 
meir  appearance  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  an  earlier 
date.  If  the  myriads  of  Attila’s  forces  drawn  out 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Asia,  were  supported  by 
droves  of  cattle  bearing  grain  (buck-weed),  as  is 
still  done  with  buffaloes  in  common  trade,  and  by 
the  nomad  equestrian  nations,  who  lead  or  follow 
these  animals  in  their  native  regions,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  Arachosian  Buf¬ 
falo  was  not  in  their  herds ;  or  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  Huns  did  not  extend  into  the 
northern  provinces  of  Persia  or  Chorasmia,  the 
Avars  and  Bulgarians  may  be  regarded  as  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  that  species  to  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum.  This  was  probably  during 
the  reign  of  Marcian,  or  about  453,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  introduction  of  the  animals  into  Italy  might 
result  from  causes  not  connected  with  the  migra¬ 
tions  of  barbarians.”1 

•BUBO,  the  Horned  Owl.  (Vid  Glaux.) 

BUC'CINA  (/ Svkuvti ),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet,  an¬ 
ciently  made  out  of  a  shell.  It  is  thus  happily  de¬ 
scribed  'ly  Ovid  : 

“  Cava  buccina  sumilur  illi 

Tortilis,  in  latum  qua  turbine  crescit  ab  imo  : 

Buccina,  quae  in  medio  tvnccpit  ut  air  a  ponto , 

Liltoia  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Phaebo 


The  musical  instrument  buccina  nearly  resemble 
in  shape  the  shell  buccinum,  and,  like  it,  might  al 
most  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the  Ian  • 
guage  of  conchologists)  as  spiral  and  gibbous.  The 
two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  agree  with 
this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  frieze,-  th« 
buccina  is  curved  for  the  convenience  of  the  per¬ 
former,  with  a  very  wide  mouth,  to  diffuse  and  in¬ 
crease  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
sculpture  taken  from  Blanchini’s  work,1  it  still  ie- 
tains  the  original  form  of  the  shell.  According  tft 


MSmilh  in  Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378,  seqq.) — 2.  (Met., 


Hyginus,3  the  buccina  was  invented  by  Tyrrhenu», 
a  son  of  Hercules,  which,  if  the  tradition  were  of 
any  value,  would  refer  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
musical  instruments  in  use  among  the  Romans,  to 
an  Etruscan  origin.  Propertius4 * *  testifies  to  its  be¬ 
ing  a  very  ancient  instrument.  Athenasus*  men¬ 
tions  a  kind  of  shell  called  uijpv^  (according  to  Cas- 
aubon,  the  shell  of  the  murex),  probably  from  its 
sonorous  qualities. 

The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini*  seem  te 
prove  that  the  buccina  was  distinct  from  the  cornu  j 
but  it  is  often  confounded  with  it.7  The  buccina 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  distinguished  by  He 
twisted  form  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  made.  In  later  times  it  was  carved  from 
horn,  and  perhaps  from  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  im 
itate  the  shell. 

The  buccina  wTas  chiefly  used  to  proclaim  the 
watches  of  the  day8  and  of  the  night,  hence  called 
buccina  prima,  secunda,  &c.9  It  was  also  blown  at 
funerals,  and  at  festive  entertainments  both  before 
sitting  down  to  table  and  after.10  Macrobius11  tells 
us  that  tritons  holding  buccina  were  fixed  on  the 
roof  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 

According  to  Festus,1*  buccina  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  3vuiavov,  a  word  not  found  in  the  lexicons, 
or,  as  others  say,  from  the  Hebrew  buk,  a  trumpet. 
Yarro  considers  it  as  formed  by  Onomatopoeia  from 
bou,  in  allusion  to  its  sound.  It  is  more  probably 
derived  from  buccinum,  the  name  of  a  shellfish. 

The  sound  of  the  buccir  x  was  called  buccinus,  and 
the  musician  who  played  it  buccinator  (in  Greek  fiv- 

KavTjTtfq). 

♦BU'CERAS  ( (JovKepaq j,  the  herb  Fenugreek,  Tn- 
gonella  fcenum  Gracum.  The  name  is  derived  from 
fiovq,  “  an  ox,”  and  ukpaq,  “  a  horn,”  the  seed  re¬ 
sembling  the  horn  of  an  ox.  Other  appellations  for 
this  same  plant,  as  given  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
are  telis,  carphos,  agoceras,  ceraitis,  lotus,  and  itasis. 
The  Roman  writer  gives  a  long  account  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  uses  in  the  healing  art,  especially  in  female 
complaints.13 

*BUFO,  the  Toad.  ( Vid .  Phrv.vos.) 


1.  (Burney’s  History  of  Music,  vol.  i.,  pi  6.)— 2.  (De  Musicis 

Instrum.  Veterum,  p.  15,  pi.  2,  18.)— 3.  (Pan.,  273.) — 4.  (Eleir.. 

iv.,  1.)— 5.  (iii.,  p.  86.) — 6.  (De  Tibiis,  p.  226.)— 7.  (JEn.,  vii„ 

519.)  —  8-  (Senec.,  Thyest.,  798.) —  9.  (Polyb.,  xiv.,  3.  —  Liv., 

xxvi.,  15. — Sil.  Ital.,  vii.,  154. — Propert.,  IV.',  iv.,  63. — Cic.,  Pr# 

Muram.,  9.) — 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  30.)— 11.  (i.,  8.) — 12.  (s.  v.l 

— 13.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  v.,  13;  vi.,  14. — Diosuor.,  <i.,  124.— 

Pliu.,  II.  N.,  xxiv..  ult  > 
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•BUGLOSSA  and  BUGLOSSOS  (/ SovyXuaoog 
*r  -av),  the  herb  Bugloss  or  Ox-tongue,  deriving 
name  from  the  likeness  its  leaf  bears  to  the 
tongue  of  the  ox  (/3ov  g,  “  an  ox,”  and  y?.uooa,  “the 
tongue”).  Owing  to  the  natural  resemblance  which 
jans  through  the  genera  of  Anchusa,  Borrago,  and 
Lycopsis,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  exactly 
Ln  what  genus  and  species  the  (3ovyXuooog  of  the 
ancients  should  be  referred.  Sitthorp  and  Spren- 
gei  prefer  the  Anchusa  Italica,  or  Italian  Alkanet.1 — 
II.  The  Sole.  '  Vid.  Solea.) 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so  call¬ 
ed  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a  bubble  floating 
upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  description  were 
used  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  ( aurea  bulks  cingula  :* 
bulks  aspcr  balteus J).  Another  use  of  them  was  m 
doors,  the  parts  of  sihich  were  fastened  together  by 
brass-headed,  or  even  by  gold-headed  nails.*  The 
magnificent  bronze  doors  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
are  enriched  with  highly-ornamented  bosses,  some 
of  which  are  here  shown. 


The  golden  bosses  on  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Syracuse  were  remarkable  both  for  their 
number  and  their  weight.4 

We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bulla  as 
ornaments  worn  by  children  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  hares  bullatus  by 
Juvenal.*  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin  plates  of  gold. 
Its  usual  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  fine  bulla  preserved  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  and  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 


I’he  bulla  was  worn  by  children  of  both  sexes  for 
ornament,  as  a  token  of  paternal  affection  and  a 
sign  of  high  birth  ;7  and,  as  it  was  given  to  infants, 
it  sometimes  served,  like  other  ornaments  or  play¬ 
things  ( crepundia ),  to  recognise  a  lost  child.8  Prob¬ 
ably,  also,  it  contained  amulets.9 

Instead  of  the  bulla  of  gold,  boys  of  inferior  rank, 
including  the  children  of  freedmen,  wore  only  a 
piece  of  leather  ( lorum  ;*°  nodus  tanturn  et  signum  de 
paupere  loro  ;n  libertinis  scortea ia). 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  126. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  x\v.,  8.) — 2.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
it.,  359.) — 3.  (Sid.  Apoll.,  Carm.  2.) — 4.  (Plaut.,  Asin.,  II.,  iv., 
<0.)-  5.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  56.) — 6.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  4.)— 7.  (Cic., 
Verr  ,  II.,  i.,  58.)— 8.  (Plaut.,  Rud.,  IV.,  iv.,  127.) — 9.  (Marrob., 
»  6.) — 10  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  iixiii.,  4.)— 11.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  165.) 
'9  (Asi  on.  Ped.  in  Cic.,  1.  c.) 


On  arriving  at  adolescence,  the  bulla  was  laid 
aside,  together  with  the  praetexta,  and  it  was  often 
consecrated,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  Lares,  or  to 
some  divinity.1 

V alerius  Maximus*  mentions  a  statua  bullata,  and 
examples  of  boys  represented  with  the  bulla  are  not 
unfrequent  in  statues,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works 
of  art.3 

♦BUM  A  MM  A,  a  kind  of  large  grape,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  formed  and  swelling  out  like  an  udder  or  teat 
(from  (3ov ,  an  intensive  particle,  and  mamma,  “  a 
dug”  or  “  breast”).  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is 
Bumastus ,  fiovpaarog,  from  j3ov,  and  paorog,  “a 
breast”  or  “dug.”  Varro*  and  Macrobius8  employ 
Bumamma  ;  Virgil6  and  Pliny,7  Bumastus. 

♦BUMASTUS.  (Vid.  Bumamma.) 

♦BU'NIAS  (.doundf),  a  species  of  plant,  the  wild 
Narew.  “The  term  Bunias,”  remarks  Adams, 
“  occurs  first  in  Nicander,  and  that  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  the  Gongylis  is  declared  by  Galen  and 
Paulus  iEgineta ;  and,  farther,  that  it  was  the 
Brassica  Napobrassica,  L.,  or  wild  Narew,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  the  late  authorities  on  classical  bota¬ 
ny,  with  the  exception  of  Dierbach,  who  most  un¬ 
accountably  contends  that  it  is  the  Brassica  Olera- 
cea,  or  Sea-cabbage.”8 

♦BU'NION  ( Qovviov ),  a  plant  of  the  family  of  the 
Umbelliferce.  The  preponderance  of  authority  is  in 
favour  of  its  being  the  Bunium  bulbocastanum,  or 
Earth-nut,  a  plant  having  a  bulbous  root,  round,  and 
good  to  eat  The  term  ftoMoKuaravov  occurs  in  the 
medical  works  of  Alexander  Trallianus.  The  "i'ev- 
dofjovvtov  was  taken  for  the  Barbarea  vulgaris  by 
Dodonteus  and  Bauhin  ;  but  Sprengel  contends  that 
these  authorities  were  in  error,  and  holds  it  to  be 
the  Pimpinella  tenuis ,  Sieb.9 

♦BUPRESTIS  (fiovirpr/cng),  an  insect  treated  ol 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  on  Toxicology.  It  pi  wet 
fatal  to  cattle  when  eaten  among  the  grass,  produ¬ 
cing  a  burning  sensation,  whence  it  derives  its 
name  (/Jofif,  “  an  ox”  or  “  cow,”  and  nprjOo,  “to  in¬ 
flame”).  Belon  mentions  that  he  found  in  Greece  a 
species  of  Cantharis,  which  corresponded  with  the 
ancient  description  of  the  Buprestis.  “  In  fact,” 
says  Adams,  “  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  it 
with  the  Meloe  vesicatoria,  often  mistaken  for  the 
Spanish  fly.”  The  Buprestis  of  the  ancients  musi 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Buprestis  of  Linnams.** 

BURIS.  (Vid.  Aratrum,  p.  79.) 

BUSTUA'RII.  (Vid.  Bustum.) 

BUSTUM.  It  was  customary  among  the  Ro 
mans  to  burn  the  bodies  of  the  dead  before  burying 
them.  When  the  spot  appointed  for  that  purpose 
adjoined  the  place  of  sepulture,11  it  was  termed  bus¬ 
tum,19  and  hence  that  word  is  said  by  Cicero*3  to  be 
synonymous  with  rvpbog .  when  it  was  separate 
from  it,  it  was  called  ustrina .** 

There  was  a  Bustum  at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  connected  with  the  mausole¬ 
um  of  Augustus,  where  the  remains  of  that  emperor 
and  many  of  his  family  were  burned  and  buried.  It 
is  described  by  Strabo,16  who  says  that  it  was  of 
white  stone  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and 
planted  on  the  inside  with  poplars.16  In  the  year 
1777,  several  blocks  of  travertine  stone  (XWov  Aev- 
kov11)  were  discovered  in  the  space  before  the  Church 
of  San  Carlo  at  Corso,  upon  which  were  inscribed 
the  names  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  Ay- 

1.  (Pers.,  v.,  31.) — 2.  (III.,  i.,  1.) — 3.  (Spon,  Misc.,  p.  299. — 
Middleton,  Ant.  Mon.,  tab.  3.)— -4.  (R.  R.,  ii.,  5.) — 5.  (Sat.,  ii., 
ult.) — 6.  (Georg.,  ii.,  102.) — 7.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  1.) — 8.  (Cemmen 
tary  on  Paul  of  JEgina,  p.  98. — Compare  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Di¬ 
oscor.,  iv.,  122. — Alex.  Trail.,  vii.,  2. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 

10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  4  ;  xxxi.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.l— 

11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  73, 83. — Cic.,  Philipp.,  i., 2.)— 12.  (Festus, 
s.  v.)— 13.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  26.) — 14.  (Festus,  s.v.) — 15.  (v,p.  170.) 
— 16  (Compare  Herodian,  iv.,  p.88,  ed.  Steph.) — 17.  (Struha 
1  c) 
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jfust us,  with  the  words  hic  crematus  est,  which 
identifies  that  locality  with  the  bustum  of  Augustus. 
The  blocks  are  now  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 

From  this  word  three  others  derive  their  signifi¬ 
cations  : 

I.  Bustuarii,  gladiators,  who  were  hired  to  fight 
rour.d  the  burning  pyre  of  the  deceased,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  belief  that  the  Manes  were  gratified 
by  blood.1 

II.  BusTUARiiE,  women  of  abandoned  character, 
inter  busta  ac  monumenta  prostatites.* 

III.  Busti'rapi,1 * 3  persons  suffering  the  extreme 
of  poverty  ;  so  called  because  they  satisfied  their 
cravings  by  snatching  from  the  flames  of  the  funer¬ 
al  pyre  the  bread  and  other  eatables  which  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  living  dedicated  to  the  dead.4 

Bustum  is  also  used  for  the  hollow  space  on  the 
top  of  an  altar  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled.5 

*BUTY'RUM  {(iovrvpov),  Butter.  “  This  sub¬ 
stance,”  observes  Beckmann,  “though  commonly 
used  at  present  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  was 
known  very  imperfectly  to  the  ancients ;  to  some, 
indeed,  it  was  not  known  at  all.  The  translators 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  found  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,6  but  those 
best  acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism  unanimously 
agree  that  the  word  chamea  signifies  milk  or  cream, 
or  sour  thick  milk,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  does 
not  mean  butter.  The  word  plainly  alludes  to 
something  liquid,  as  it  appears  that  chamca  was 
used  for  washing  the  feet,  that  it  was  drunk,  and 
that  it  had  the  power  of  intoxicating ;  and  we  know 
that  mare’s  milk,  when  sour,  will  produce  the  like 
effect.  We  can  imagine  streams  of  milk,  but  not 
streams  of  butter.  This  error  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  seventy  interpreters,  who  translate  the  He¬ 
brew  word  by  the  term  boutyron  {(iovrvpov).  These 
translators,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  after  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  might,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  have  been 
acquainted  with  butter,  or  have  heard  of  it ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  meant  cream,  and  not 
our  usual  butter.” 

“  The  oldest  mention  of  butter,  though  dubious 
and  obscure,  is  in  the  account  given  of  the  Scythi¬ 
ans  by  Herodotus.7  According  to  the  historian, 
they  poured  the  milk  of  mares  into  wooden  vessels, 
caused  it  to  be  violently  stirred  or  shaken  by  their 
blind  slaves,  and  thus  separated  the  part  that  arose 
to  the  surface,  which  they  considered  more  valua¬ 
ble  and  more  delicious  than  that  which  was  collect¬ 
ed  below  it.  Herodotus  here  evidently  speaks  of 
the  richest  part  of  the  milk  being  separated  from 
the  rest  by  shaking ;  and  that  what  he  alludes  to 
here  was  actually  butter,  would  plainly  appear  from 
comparing  with  what  he  says  the  much  clearer  ac¬ 
count  of  his  contemporary  Hippocrates.  *  The 
Scythians,’  remarks  this  latter  writer,  ‘pour  the 
milk  of  their  mares  into  wooden  vessels,  and  shake 
it  violently ;  this  causes  it  to  foam,  and  the  fat  part, 
which  is  light,  rising  to  the  surface,  becomes  what 
rs  called  butter  (5  (im'irvpov  KaTiovai).'1  Mention  of 
butter  occurs  several  times,  in  fact,  in  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,8  and  he  prescribes  it  externally  as 
a  medicine  ;  he  gives  it,  however,  another  name, 
pikerion  ( niKepiov ),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  earlier  than  the  former,  and  to 
have  been  afterward  neglected.  That  this  word 
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signified  butter,  and  was  no  longer  em^Kyed  in  the 
time  of  Galen,  appears  from  his  translating  it,  in 
his  explanation  of  the  obsolete  expressions  of  Hip 
pocrates,  by  the  word  boutyron  {(iovrvpov).1  It  was, 
even  before  that  period,  explained  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  by  Erotian,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  words  used 
by  that  Greek  physician ;  and  he  remarks  from  an 
ancient  writer,  that  the  Phrygians  called  butter  m 
Ktpiov  {pikerion),  and  that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 
borrowed  the  w'ord  from  that  people.*  The  poet 
Anaxandrides,  who  lived  soon  after  Hippocrates, 
describing  the  wedding  of  Iphicrates,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Colys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  the 
Thracian  entertainment  given  on  that  occasion, 
says  that  the  Thracians  ate  butter,  which  the 
Greeks  at  that  time  considered  a  wonderful  kind 
of  food.*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  word  foi 
'  butter  does  not  occur  in  Aristotle,  and  that  he  even 
scarcely  alludes  to  that  substance,  though  we  find 
in  his  works  some  very  proper  information  respect¬ 
ing  milk  and  cheese,  which  seems  to  imply  careful 
observation.  At  first  he  gives  only  two  component 
parts,  the  watery  and  caseous  ;  but  he  remarks  af¬ 
terward,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  passage  where  one 
little  expects  it,  that  in  milk  there  is  also  a  fat  sub¬ 
stance,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  like 
oil.4  In  Strabo  there  are  three  passages  that  refer 
to  this  subject,  but  from  which  little  information 
can  be  obtained.  This  author  says  that  the  Lusi- 
tanians  used  butter  instead  of  oil  ;5  he  mentions  the 
same  circumstance  respecting  the  Ethiopians  ;•  and 
he  relates  in  another  place,  that  elephants,  when 
wrounded,  drank  this  substance  in  order  to  make 
the  darts  fall  from  their  bodies.7  The  use  of  butter 
by  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians  is  confirmed  by 
Ludolfus.8  iElian  also  states  that  the  Indian* 
anointed  the  wounds  of  their  elephants  with  butter 
Aristotle,  however,  makes  the  wounded  elephants 
drink  oil,  and  not  butter;9 * *  but  the  difficulty  may 
easily  be  obviated  by  supposing  the  butter  spoken 
of  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  a  liquid  state. — We 
are  told  by  Plutarch  that  a  Spartan  lady  paid  a  visit 
to  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Deiotarus,  and  that  the  one 
smelled  so  much  of  sweet  ointment,  and  the  other 
of  butter,  that  neither  of  them  could  endure  the 
other.18  Was  it  customary,  therefore,  at  that  peii- 
od,  for  people  to  perfume  themselves  with  butter  1 1 
“  The  remarks  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  on  the 
present  subject  are  of  much  more  importance.  The 
former  says  that  good  butter  was  prepared  from  the 
fattest  milk,  such  as  that  of  sheep  or  goats,  by  sha¬ 
king  it  in  a  vessel  till  the  fat  was  separated.  To 
this  butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects,  when  used 
externally,  as  those  produced  by  our  butter  at  pres¬ 
ent.  He  adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  that 
makes  the  observation,  that  fresh  butter  might  be 
melted,  and  poured  over  pulse  and  vegetables  in¬ 
stead  of  oil,  and  that  it  might  be  employed  in  pastry 
in  the  room  of  other  fat  substances.11  Galen,  who 
distinguishes  and  confirms,  in  a  more  accurate  man¬ 
ner,  the  healing  virtues  of  butter,  expressly  remarks 
that  cow’s  milk  produces  the  fattest  butter ;  that 
butter  made  from  sheep’s  or  goat's  milk  is  less  i  ich ; 
and  that  ass’s  milk  yields  the  poorest.  He  express¬ 
es  his  astonishment,  therefore,  that  Dioscorida* 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  and  goats.  He  assures  us  that  he  had  seen 
it  made  from  cow’s  milk,  and  he  believes  it  had 
thence  acquired  its  name.1*  This  derivation  of  the 
term  boutyron,  from  (iovg,  ‘a  cow,’  and  rvpof, 
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‘cheese,’  ‘coagulated  milk,’  was  a  favouriie  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  is  altogether  er¬ 
roneous.  The  term  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  the 
reader  may  see  some  curious  speculations  on  this 
subject  in  the  Vorhalle  of  Ritter,  who  seeks  to  con¬ 
nect  the  name  with  the  mythology  of  Boudha,  and 
with  the  germe  of  civilization  introduced  into  the 
West  by  the  sacerdotal  colonies  from  India.1 

“  From  what  has  thus  far  been  said,  it  would  ap¬ 
peal  that  butter  must  have  been  very  little  known 
to,  or  used  by,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  the  time 
of  Galen,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
ft  appears,  also,  that  when  they  had  learned  the  art 
ol  making  it,  they  employed  it  only  as  an  ointment 
in  their  baths,  and  particularly  in  medicine.  Pliny 
recommends  it,  mixed  with  honey,  to  be  rubbed  over 
children’s  gums,  in  order  to  ease  the  pain  of  teeth¬ 
ing,  and  also  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth.8  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  general,  seem  to  have  used  butter  for 
anointing  the  bodies  of  their  children,  to  render 
them  pliable  ;*  and  we  are  told  that  the  ancient 
Buigundians  smeared  their  hair  with  it  *  If  we 
except  the  passage  of  Dioscorides  already  referred 
to,  we  find  no  proof  whatever  that  it  was  used  by 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  in  cookery,  or  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicius  ; 
nor  is  it  mentioned  by  Galen  for  any  other  but  med¬ 
ical  purposes.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
ancients  having  entirely  accustomed  themselves  to 
the  use  of  oil ;  and,  in  like  manner,  butter  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  very  little  employed  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  southern  parts  of  France.  One  chief  cause 
of  this  is  the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  for  any  length 
of  time  in  warm  countries ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
among  the  ancients  in  the  south  of  Europe  it  was 
rather  in  an  oily  state,  and  almost  liquid.  The 
Northern  nations,  in  modern  times,  cut,  knead,  and 
Bpread  butter;  the  ancients  poured  it  out  as  one 
pours  out  oil.  Galen,  for  example,  tells  us,  that  to 
make  soot  of  butter  (which  was  used  in  curing  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes,  and  other  disorders),  the 
nutter  must  be  poured  into  a  lamp.”  For  more  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions .* 

BUXUM  properly  means  the  wood  of  the  Box- 
tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many  things  made 
of  this  wood.  According  to  Strabo,6  the  best  box- 
trees  grew  in  the  district  of  Amastriane,  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyto- 
rus.  Pliny7  also  names  the  Gallic,  Pyrenaean,  Ber- 
ecyntian,  Corsican,  and  Macedonian  box-wood. 

The  tablets  used  for  writing  on,  and  covered  with 
wax  (tabulae  ceratce),  were  usually  made  of  this  wood. 
Hence  we  read  in  Propertius, 

“  Vulgari  buxo  sordida  cera  fuit."* 

These  tabellae  were  sometimes  called  cerata  buxa. 
In  the  same  way  the  Greex  nvgiov,  formed  from 
nvgog,  “  box-wood,”  came  to  be  applied  to  any  tab¬ 
lets,  whether  they  were  made  of  this  wood  or  any 
other  substance ;  in  which  sense  the  word  occurs 
in  the  Septuagint  (r«  nvgca  tu  XiOiva9). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  ( volubile  buxum  ;l° 
buxum  torquere  flagello11) ;  and  also  all  wind  instru¬ 
ments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
present  day  ( Phrygiique  for  amine  buxi19).  Combs, 
also,  were  made  of  the  same  wood  ;  whence  Juve¬ 
nal18  speaks  of  caput  intactum  buxo.1* 

♦BUXUS  {nvgog),  the  Box-tree,  or  Buxus  Sempcr- 
nirens,  L.  The  Box  loves  cold  and  mountainous 
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situations ;  the  peaces  most  famed  for  its  growU 
are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  ar 
tide.  “  Box-wood  is  an  unique  among  timber,  and 
combines  qualities  wThich  are  not  found  existing  to¬ 
gether  in  any  other  kind.  It  is  as  close  and  heavy 
as  ebony  ;  not  very  much  softer  than  lignum  vita, 
it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood  ;  and,  when  an 
edge  is  made  of  the  ends  of  the  fibres,  it  stands  bei 
ter  than  lead  or  tin,  nay,  almost  as  well  as  brass. 
Like  holly,  the  Box  is  very  retentive  of  its  sap,  and 
warps  when  not  properly  dried  ;  though,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  seasoned,  it  stands  well,  lienee,  for  the 
wooden  part  of  the  finer  tools,  for  everything  that 
requires  strength,  beauty,  and  polish  in  timber,  there 
is  nothing  equal  to  it.  This  will  explain  why  so 
many  different  articles  among  the  ancients  were 
made  of  this  wood.  (  Vid.  Buxum.)  There  is  one 
purpose  for  which  box,  and  box  alone,  is  properly 
adapted,  and  that  is  the  process  of  xylography,  or 
engraving  on  wood.” 

*BYBLUS  {[3v6hog),  the  plant  from  which  the 
Egyptians  formed  paper,  the  Cyperus  Papyrus. 
{Vid.  Papyrus.) 

BYSSUS  (flvaoog).  It  has  been  a  subject  of  some 
dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients  was 
cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus1  says  that  the  mum¬ 
mies  were  wrapped  up  in  by s sine  sindon  (oivdovog 
(dvooivyg  TeXageim),  which  llosellini  and  many  mod¬ 
ern  writers  maintain  to  be  cotton.  The  only  deci¬ 
sive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material  of  mummy- 
cloth,  is  the  microscope ;  and  from  the  numerous 
examinations  which  have  been  made,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  mummy-cloth  was  made  of  flax, 
and  not  of  cotton  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the  mummy 
cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean  linen.8 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the  He 
brew  butz  (JN3).  and  the  Greeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.1 * 3 * *  Pausanias*  says  that 
the  district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people  whose  land 
is  adapted  for  it  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus.  In 
another  passage6  he  says  that  Elis  is  the  only  place 
ir.  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows,  and  remarks  that 
the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He 
brews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow  {gaudy).  The 
women  in  Patrae  gained  their  living  by  making 
head-dresses  {KtKpvfyaTiot),  and  weaving  cloth,  from 
the  byssus  grown  in  Elis.6 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  linen 
cloth.  Bottiger7  supposes  that  the  byssus  was  a 
kind  of  muslin,  which  was  employed  in  making  the 
celebrated  Coan  garments.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke9  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich 
man  :  'Evedidvoicero  nopcpvpav  uai  jSvooov.9  It  was 
sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or  crimson  colour  {Qvo. 
envov  Trop(j>vpovv10).  Pliny11  speaks  of  it  as  a  spedes 
of  flax  (linum),  and  says  that  it  served  mulierum 
m&xime  deliciis.  Pollux,18  also,  says  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  /Lvov  grown  in  India ;  but  he  appears  to  in¬ 
clude  cotton  under  this  term. 

C„  K.,  &c. 

CABEFRIA  {YLabeipia),  mysteries,  festivals  and 
orgies  solemnized  in  all  places  in  which  tl.e  Pelas- 
gian  Cabiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnos, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  Berytos.18  Lit- 
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tie  is  known  respecting  the  rites  observed  in  these 
mysteries,  as  no  one  was  allowed  to  divulge  them. 
Diagoras  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  highest  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Athenians  by  his  having  made 
these  and  other  mysteries  public.2  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  were  those  of  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos, 
were  solemnized  every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine 
days.  The  admission  was  not  confined  to  men,  for 
we  find  instances  of  women  and  boys  being  initi¬ 
ated.*  Persons  on  their  admission  seem  to  have 
undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respecting  the  life 
they  had  led  hitherto,4  and  were  then  purified  of  all 
their  crimes,  even  if  they  had  committed  murder.8 
The  priest  who  undertook  the  purification  of  mur¬ 
derers  bore  the  name  of  noir/c .  The  persons  who 
were  initiated  received  a  purple  riband,  which  was 
worn  around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve 
them  against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.6 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabiria,  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night,7  and 
lasted  for  nine  days,  during  which  all  the  fires  of 
the  island  which  were  thought  to  be  impure  were 
extinguished,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire 
from  Delos.  During  these  sacrifices  the  Cabiri 
were  thought  to  be  absent  with  the  sacred  vessel ; 
after  the  return  of  which  the  pure  fire  was  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  a  new  life  began,  probably  with  banquets.8 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothracian  myster¬ 
ies  seems  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  obliv¬ 
ion  those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.9  Con¬ 
cerning  the  celebration  of  the  Cabiria  in  other  places, 
nothing  is  known,  and  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  decay  at  a  very  early  period. 

•CACALTA  (KfiKalia),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  others.  It  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Mercurialis  tomentosa.  Sibthorp 
and  F6e,  however,  are  undecided,  though  the  latter 
inclines  somewhat  to  the  Cacalia  pelasites  sive  al- 
bifrons ,l} 

KAKHrOP'IAS  AIKH  (/ca/oyyoptaf  61kt))  was  an 
action  for  abusive  language  in  the  Attic  courts, 
called,  in  one  passage  of  Demosthenes,11  Kanpyopiov 
A'uai,  and  also  called  Xotdopiac  SIkt/  (Siukuv  Xoido- 
pta?ls),  and  nann’koyiag  6ikt).  This  action  could  be 
brought  against  an  individual  who  applied  to  another 
certain  abusive  epithets,  such  as  avSpotpovog,  narpa- 
Tioiac,  Sec.,  which  were  included  under  the  general 
name  of  uirb^pra.  (Vid.  Aporrheta.)  It  was  no 
justification  that  these  words  were  spoken  in  an¬ 
ger.13  By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  was  also  forbidden  td 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  ;  and  if  a  person  did  so,  he 
was  liable  to  this  action,  which  could  be  brought 
against  him  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.14 
If  an  individual  abused  any  one  who  was  engaged 
m  any  public  office,  the  offender  not  only  suffered 
the  ordinary  punishment,  but  incurred  the  loss  of 
his  rights  as  a  citizen  (dn/iia),  since  the  state  was 
considered  to  have  been  insulted.18 

If  the  defendant  was  convicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  plaintiff.16  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon’s 
laws,  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  person  in  the  tem- 

1.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  365,  ed.  Tauchnitz. — Apollon.  Rhod.,  i.,  917. 
— Orph.,  Argon.,  4G9. — Val.  Flacc.,  ii.,  435.) — 2.  (Athenag., 
Leg.,  ii.,  5.) — 3.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Phcen.,  7. — Plut.,  Alex.,  2. — 
Dotatus  in  Terent.,  Phorra.,  i.,  15.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Laced.  Apophth. 
Antalcid.,  p.  141,  ed.  Tauchnitz. — 5.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  5. — Schol.  in 
Theocr.,  ii.,  12. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  Koiris.) — 6.  (Schol.  in  Apollon., 

1.  c. — Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  49.) — 7.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  42.) — 8. 
(Schol.  in  Apollon.  Rhod  ,  i.,  608.) — 9.  (lamblich.,  Vit.  Pytliag., 
c.  151. — Compare  Muller’s  Prolegomena,  p.  150.) — 10.  (Dios- 
cor.,  iv.,  121. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  11.) — 11.  (c.  Mid.,  544.) — 12. 
( Aristo)  h.,  Vesp.,  1246.) — 13.  (Lys.,  c.  Theomn.,  i.,  p.  372,373.) 
— 14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  488.— c.  Bmot.,  1022. — Plut.,  Sol., 
t.  21.) — 15.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  521.) — 16.  (Isocr.,  c.  Loch.,  396. 

Lvs.,  c.  Theomn.,  354.) 
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pies,  courts  of  justice,  public  offices,  or  ii.  pu  ills 
festivals,  had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  but,  as  Platner* 1 
has  observed,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  chan¬ 
ged,  and  the  heavier  fine  of  500  drachmae  substitu¬ 
ted  in  the  place  of  the  smaller  sum.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  against  Meidias,3  speaks  of  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  Demosthenes  brought  two  actions 
KaKrjyoplag,  one  on  his  own  account,  and  the  other 
on  account  of  the  insults  which  Meidias  had  com¬ 
mitted  against  his  mother  and  sister.* 

This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the  then- 
mothetae,4  to  whom  the  related  vbpeug  ypa<pr/  be¬ 
longed. 

KAKOAOFIAZ  AIKH.  (  Vid.  KAKHI OPIAX 
AIKH.) 

KAKOTF-X'NIBN  AIKH  ( KdKorexviuv  dint))  cor¬ 
responds  in  some  degree  with  an  action  for  subor¬ 
nation  of  perjury.  It  might  be  instituted  against 
a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses  had 
already  been  convicted  of  falsehood  in  an  action 
rpev dofiaprvpiuv*  It  has  been  also  surmised  that 
this  proceeding  was  available  against  the  same 
party  when  persons  had  subscribed  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or  indict¬ 
ment  in  a  previous  suit  ;6  and  if  Plato’s  authority 
with  respect  to  the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  conclusive,  other  cases  of  conspiracy  and 
contrivance  may  have  borne  this  title.7  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes  were 
brought,  and  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  sue 
cessful  party,  we  have  no  information.8 

KAKO'SIS  (kukuom;),  in  the  language  of  the  Attic 
law,  does  not  signify  every  kind  of  ill-treatment,  but 

1.  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(kukuih c  yovfuv).  2.  Of  women  by.their  husbands 
(KUKuaiQ  yvvcLKuv).  3.  Of  heiresses  (kukugiq  tuv 
hnichripuv).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows  by  their 
guardians  or  any  other  persons  (kukuoiq  tuv  op<j> c- 
vuv  Kai  xVf>£Vfy0V<J^)V  yvvai/cuv). 

1.  Kunumg  yoveuv  was  committed  by  those  who 
struck  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refused  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  were  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death,  and  pay  them  proper  honours.1 
It  was  no  justification  for  children  that  their  parents 
had  treated  them  badly.  If,  however,  they  were 
illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper  education 
from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 
/cd/cwctf.10 

2.  K aKuoig  y vvaiKuv  was  committed  by  husbands 
who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner,  or  had 
intercourse  with  other  women,11  or  denied  their 
wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for,  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three  times 
every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiress.18  In 
the  comedy  of  Cratinus,  called  the  “  Wine  Flask” 
( Uvrlvt, )),  Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of 
Cratinus,  who  brought  an  action  against  him  be 
cause  he  neglected  her,  and  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  wine  flask.1* 

3.  Kd/cuGic  tuv  ETTiK^rjpov  was  committed  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowry 
in  order  to  marry  them  to  persons  or  their  own 
rank  in  life  ;14  or,  if  they  married  them  themselves, 
did  not  perform  the  marriage  duties.18 

4.  Kd/cwcrtf  tuv  ’optyavuv  kcu  xvoevcovguv  ytivav - 

1.  (Process  bei  den  Attikem,  ii.,  192.) — 2.  (543  .' — 3.  (Hudt 
walcker,  Disetet.,  150.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  54  to — 5.  (Hat- 
poor.,  s.  v. — Demosth.,  c.  Ev.  and  Mnes.,  1  39,  1 1  .V — 6.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process,  385.) — 7.  (Plato,  Leg,  x  936,  E.) — 8.  (Meier, 
Att.  Process, 45,  386.) — 9.  (Aristcph,  At,  757,  1356. — Suid.,  s. 
v.  ILcXa/iyi/cis  Nd/to?.)— 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  288  ) — 11 
(Diog.  Laert.,  iv.,  17. — Compare  Plut.,  Alcib.,  8.) — 12.  (Plut, 
Sol.,  c.  20.— Erotic.,  c.  23.)— 1 3.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Eqi  it.,  399.) 
— 14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ’Err uWof 
0i)r£s. —  Suid.,  Phot.,  s.  v.  Qt/revg-) — 10.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  c  20 
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«wv  was  committed  by  those  who  injured  in  any 
wav  either  orphans  >r  widows,  both  of  whom  were 
considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under  the 
protection  of  the  state.1 *  The  speech  of  Isaeus  on 
the  Inheritance  of  Hagnias,  is  a  defence  against  an 
jLaayytXia  KaKuceui  of  this  kind. 

All  these  cases  ol  KUKcxng  belonged  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  chief  archon  (upxuv  inuvvpog).  If  a 
peison  wronged  in  any  way  orphans,  heiresses,  or 
widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself ;  or,  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.*  Any  private  individual  could  also  accuse 
parties  guilty  of  KUKocng  by  means  of  laying  an  in¬ 
formation  (eicayyeXia)  before  the  chief  archon, 
though  sometimes  the  accuser  proceeded  by  means 
of  a  regular  indictment  (ypa<f>r/),  with  an  avunpung 
before  the  archon.3  Those  who  accused  persons 
guilty  of  nunuoig  incurred  no  danger,  as  was  usual¬ 
ly  the  case,  if  the  defendant  was  acquitted,  and  they 
did  not  obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes  of  the  di¬ 
casts.4 * 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  kukuolc,  but  it  was 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  KUKoxng 
yoveuv  lost  their  civil  rights  (dnpia),  but  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  their  property  ( ovroi  unpoi  f/oav  ra 
Tupara,  rd  de  xPWnTa  elx»vs);  but  if  the  KUKoxng 
consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the  hands  of  the 
offenders  might  even  be  cut  off’.6 

♦CACTUS  (nuKTog),  a  species  of  plant.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
artichoke  called  Cardoon,  namely,  the  Cinara  car- 
dunculus.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  was  the 
Cactus  opuntia,  or  Indian  Fig.  The  locality  of  the 
KuKTog  of  Theophrastus  does  not  suit  well  with  ei¬ 
ther  of  these  plants.  Schneider  proposes  the  Acarna 
cancellata.  Sprengel's  opinion  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  more  correct  one,  and  is  advocated  by  Fee. 
Pliny  describes  the  Cactus  as  growing  only  in  Si¬ 
cily.7 

CADA'VER.  ( Vid .  Funus.) 

CADISKOI  or  CADOI,  also  CADDISKOI  ( Ka - 
SianoL,  Kudo it  KaddioKoc 8),  were  small  vessels  or 
urns,  in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  di¬ 
easts  were  put,  when  they  gave  their  votes  on  a 
trial.9  There  were,  in  fact,  usually  two  KadioKoi : 
one,  that  in  which  the  voting  pebble  was  put ;  this 
was  made  of  copper  :  the  other,  that  in  which  the 
other  pebble,  which  had  not  been  used,  was  put ; 
this  was  made  of  wood.10  Those  who  did  not  vote 
at  all  put  both  their  pebbles  into  the  latter,  which 
was  called  the  anvpog  Kadiosog,  while  the  other  was 
called  Kvpiog  Kadianog.  After  all  had  voted,  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  emptied  the  counters  or  pebbles  from 
the  metal  urn,  the  Kvpiog  KadioKog,  and  counted  them 
on  a  table,  and  judgment  was  then  given  according¬ 
ly.11  The  pebbles  were  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other  by  proper  marks.  Formerly  only  one  urn  had 
been  used ;  and  the  dicasts  kept  the  counter  which 
they  did  not  use.1*  This  vessel  was  called  also 
apipopevg  Sometimes,  also,  the  dicasts  had  only 
one  counter  each,  and  there  were  two  KadioKoi,  one 
for  acquitting,  the  other  for  condemning.13 

When  there  were  several  contesting  parties,  there 
were  several  KadioKoi ,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  parties ;  as  in  Demosthenes14  there  were  four. 

1.  (Demosth.,  js.  Macart.,  1076. — 6  ap%o)v,  bans  iirepe^elTO 
niv  xnpwv  Kai  raw  ip<pav dv :  Ulpian.,  ad.  Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.) 
— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076,  Lex.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pan- 
tsenet.,  980.)— 4.  (Harpocr.,  *.  v.  Kiaayye\in.) — 5.  (Andoc.,  De 
Myst. ,  36.  —  Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  2,  ^  13.)  —  6.  (Meursius,  Them. 
Attic.,  l.,  2.) — 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Theocr.,  Id.,  x., 
4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  16-20.) — 9. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.)  —  10.  (Isebus,  De  Hagn.  Hered.,  <>  281.  —  Ly- 
curg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  240.) — 11.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  720-724.) — 
12.  (Prllux,  Onom.,  viii.,  125.)  — 13.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p. 
724.)- -14  (c.  Macart ,  p.  1 053,  10,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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The  dicasts  then  had  either  one  pebble,  which  they 
put  into  the  KadioKog  of  the  party  in  whose  favoui 
they  meant  to  vote ;  or  they  had  as  many  pebbles 
as  there  were  KadioKoi  (but  only  one  favourable  one 
among  them),  which  they  put  in  according  to  theii 
opinion.1  The  pebble  was  drooped  into  the  urn 
through  a  long  tube,  which  was  called  sr/pog.3  The 
noise  which  the  pebble  made  in  striking  against  the 
bottom  of  the  Kadionog  was  represented  by  the  syl¬ 
lable  Koyt;.3 

♦CADMEIA  or  CAD'MIA  ( Kadpeia  or  -pia),  a 
species  of  earth,  as  the  ancients  termed  it ,  more 
correctly,  however,  Calamine,  or  an  ore  of  zinc. 
Geoffroy  says,  “  The  dealers  in  metals  call  by  the 
name  of  Cadmia  the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  used  in 
making  copper  into  brass.”  Dr.  Kidd  calls  it  a  na¬ 
tive  oxyde  of  zinc.  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Cadmia  factitia  of  the  ancients  was  a  recrement 
of  copper,  produced  in  the  furnaces  wffiere  that  met¬ 
al  was  separated  from  its  ore.  According  to  Spren- 
gel,  the  kind  called  (SorpviTig ,  or  clustered  Cadmia, 
was  our  Tutty ;  it  consists  of  zinc  with  a  small 
proportion  of  copper.  The  Kanviri/g ,  or  Smoky  Cad¬ 
mia,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was  a  fine  powder  col¬ 
lected  at  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces.  The  xAa/a- 
rig,  or  Crust-like  Cadmia,  was  the  coarsest  and 
heaviest  of  all.4  “With  Cadmia  (or  an  ore  of 
zinc),”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  the  ancients  were  well 
acquainted,  though  they  are  commonly  supposed 
not  to  have  known  zinc  itself,  except  as  combined 
with  copper  in  the  form  of  brass.  But  a  passage  in 
Strabo  authorizes  the  belief  that  they  also  knew 
this  metal  in  its  separate  state.  The  geographei 
says,8  that  near  Andeira,  a  town  of  Troas,  is 
found  a  stone,  which,  being  burned,  becomes  iron, 
and  distils  false  silver  (dnooTafri  tpevdupyvpov )  when 
heated  in  a  furnace  together  with  a  certain  earth, 
which,  receiving  the  addition  of  copper,  forms  the 
alloy  that  some  call  brass  ( ’opdxalKov ).  He  adds 
respecting  this  false  silver,  which  was  probably  our 
zinc,  that  it  occurs  also  near  Tmolus.  Stephanus 
states  the  same  thing  in  somewhat  clearer  words, 
and  refers  to  both  Theopompus  and  Strabo  as  au¬ 
thorities. — This  earth,  which  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name,  Cadmia,  from  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,* 
who  first  introduced  at  Thebes  the  making  of  brass,7 
is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle,8  who  informs  us  that  the 
Mossyncecians  had  anciently  prepared  a  brass  of  a 
pale  colour  and  superior  lustre,  mixing  it  not  with 
tin,  but  with  a  certain  earth  found  among  them. 
Theophrastus  alludes  to  the  same,  but  without  na¬ 
ming  it.  Pliny9  repeatedly  speaks  of  Cadmia,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  always  mean  one  and 
the  same  thing.  Cadmia  seems  to  have  signified 
with  him  not  only  our  Calamine,  but  a  copper  ore 
which  contained  zinc ;  and  the  same  name  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  what  the  Germans  call  offenbruch,  ‘  fur¬ 
nace-calamine  which,  in  melting  ores  that  con¬ 
tain  zinc,  or  in  making  brass,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  and  contains  more  or  less  of  calcined 
zinc.”10 

CADU'CEUS  (KTjpVKELOV,  KTjpVKLOV,11  KTlpVKrjioV **) 
wras  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  am 
bassadors  in  time  of  war.13  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  staff  with  which  He-mes  or  Mercury  is  usu 
ally  represented,  as  is  sho  wn  in  the  following  figure 
of  Hermes,  taken  from  an  ancient  vase,  which  ia 
given  in  Millin’s  Peintures  de  Vases  antiques.1* 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  olive-branch 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Process.) — 2.  (Photius,  s.  v. — Pollux,  Onom., 

x.,  15.) — 3.  (Philol.  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  425,  note.)— 4.  (DioscoJ  , 

v.,  85.  — Paul.  ASgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (p 

610.)  —  6.  (Hardouin,  ad  Plin.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  195.) — 7.  (Hygin., 

Fab.,  272.) — 8.  (Op.,  vol.  i.,  p.  1155,  B.) — 9.  (H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  1 , 

xxxiv.,  10,  &c.) — 10.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  49,  seqq.) — 1J 

(Thucyd.,  i.  53.) — 12.  (Herod.,  ix.,  1 90.) -- 13.  (Pollui  Onom, 

viii.,  138.) — 14.  (vol.  i.,  pi.  70.) 
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with  the  ari/ifiaaiv ,  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.1  Later  mythologists  invented  tales 
about  these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Mercury 
once  found  two  snakes  fighting,  and  divided  them 
with  his  wand ;  from  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.* 


F  om  caduceuswas  formed  the  word  caduceator, 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.* 3 
Thus  Aulus  Gellius4  tells  us  that  Q.  Fabius  sent  to 
the  Carthaginians  a  spear  and  a  caduceus  as  the 
emblems  of  war  or  peace  (kasiam  et  caduceum,  signa 
duo  belli  aut  pads).  The  persons  of  the  caduceatores 
were  considered  sacred.* 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Roman  am¬ 
bassadors  did  not  usually  carry  the  caduceus,  since 
'ifarcian*  informs  us  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
carried  vervain  ( segmina )  that  no  one  might  injure 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  ambassa¬ 
dors  carried  the  cerycia  ( KTjpviua ). 

CADU'CUM.  ( Vid.  Bona  Caduca.) 

CADIJS  (ndihg,  Kaddog),  a  large  earthen  vessel, 
which  was  used  for  several  purposes  among  the 
ancients.  Wine  was  frequently  kept  in  it ;  and  we 
learn  from  an  author  quoted  by  Pollux,  that  the 
amphora  was  also  called  cadus.7  The  vessel  used 
in  drawing  water  from  wells  was  called  cadus,*  or 
ya.v2.6g. 9  The  name  of  cadus  was  sometimes  given 
to  the  vessel  or  urn  in  wiiich  the  counters  or  peb¬ 
bles  of  the  dicasts  were  put  when  they  gave  their 
vote  on  a  trial,  but  the  diminutive  nadonog  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.  (Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

♦CALCUBUM  VINUM,  a  name  given  to  a  wine 
which  was  at  one  time  the  best  growth  of  the  Fa- 
lernian  vineyards.  “  Formerly,”  says  Pliny,14  “the 
Caecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amyclae,  was  most  esteemed  of  all  the  Campa¬ 
nian  wines ;  but  it  has  now  lost  its  repute,  partly 
from  the  negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly 
from  the  limited  extent  of  the  vineyard,  which  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  that 
was  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia.”  The 
Caecuban  is  described  by  Galen11  as  a  generous,  du¬ 
rable  wine,  but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening 
only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  In  another  place13 
he  remarks  that  the  Bithynian  white  wine,  when 


1.  (Muller,  Archieologie  der  Kunst,  p.  504.) — 2.  (Compare 
Ptin.,  II.  N.,xxix.,  3) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,*  32. — Nep.,  Hannib.,  c. 
11. — Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.,  7.)  —  4.  (x.,  27.) — 5.  (Cato,  ap.  Fest., 
».  v  — Cic.,  De  Orat.,  1,  46.)— 6.  (Pig.  1,  tit.  8,  s.  8.)  —  7.  (Pol¬ 
lux,  Oxom.,  x.,  70,  71.— Suid.,  s.  v.  KtiSos.)— 8.  (Ik  t&v  <ppedru>v 
rods  Kdfiovs  (vWapBdveiv :  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1003. — Pollux, 
Onom.,  x..  31.) — 9.  (Suid.,  8.  v.  yauAdj.) — 10.  (H.  N.,  xiv.,  6.) 

-11.  (Athenteus,  i.,  21.) — 12.  (Oribasius,  v.,  6.) 
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very  old,  passed  With  the  Romans  for  Caecubaa  t 
but  that,  in  this  state,  it  was  generally  bitter  a al 
unfit  for  drinking.  From  this  analogy  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that,  when  new,  it  belonged  to  the  class  of 
rough,  sweet  ■wines.  It  appears  to  have  been  one. 
of  Horace's  favourite  wines,  of  which  he  speaks, 
in  general,  as  having  been  reserved  for  important 
festivals.  After  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards  which  supplied  it,  this  wine  would 
cessarily  become  very  scarce  and  valuable.1 

C-ELATU'RA.  (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  17.4.) 

*CA2PA  or  C.EPE  (upoggvov),  the  Onion,  or  Al¬ 
lium  Cepa,  L.  The  Greeks  had  numerous  kinds,  or, 
rather,  varieties  of  this  vegetable,  which  are  0  en- 
tioned  by  Dioscorides.*  The  Romans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  two  principal  kinds,  the  Pallacana  and 
the  Condimentarium,  the  latter  of  which  was  sub¬ 
divided  into  many  species.  The  Pallacana  (ccepa) 
had  hardly  any  head,  and  consisted  principally  of  a 
long  stem :  it  admitted  of  being  often  cut.  The 
Condimentarium  ( ccepe ),  so  called  because  it  could 
be  potted  and  kept  for  use,  was  likewise  termed 
Capitatum,  from  its  exuberant  head.  —  “  Though 
the  history  of  the  onion  can  be  but  imperfectly 
traced  in  Europe,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  great 
antiquity  in  Africa,  since  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  this  bulb  was  known  and  much  esteemed  in 
Egypt  2000  years  before  Christ.  Juvenal,3  indeed, 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
onion,  this  vegetable  having  been  deified  by  them. 
The  prohibition,  however,  seems  only  to  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,4 
‘abstained  from  most  kinds  of  pulse;’  and  the  ab 
horrence  felt  for  onions,  according  to  the  same 
author,  was  confined  to  the  members  of  the  sa¬ 
cerdotal  order.  That  onions  were  cultivated  in 
Egypt,  is  proved,”  continues  Wilkinson,  “  from  the 
authority  of  many  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
sculptures  ;  their  quality  was  renowned  in  ancient, 
and  has  been  equally  so  in  modern  times  ;  and  the 
Israelites,  when  they  left  the  country,  regretted  the 
*  onions,’  as  wrell  as  the  cucumbers,  the  melons,  the 
leeks,  the  garlic,  and  the  meats  they  1  did  eat’  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  offerings  presented  to  the  gods, 
both  in  the  tombs  and  temples,  onions  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  a  priest  is  frequently  seen  holding  them 
in  his  hand,  or  covering  an  altar  with  a  bundle  of 
their  leaves  and  roots.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
they  were  introduced  at  private  as  veil  as  public 
festivals,  and  brought  to  table  with  gourds,  cucum 
bers,  and  other  vegetables ;  and  if  there  is  an) 
truth  in  the  notion  of  their  being  forbidden,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
priestly  order.  The  onions  of  Egypt  were  mild 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour,  a  character  enjoy  et 
by  them  at  the  present  day  ;  and  they  were  eaten 
crude  as  well  as  cooked,  by  persons  both  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  say  if  they  introduced  them  to  table  like  the  cab¬ 
bage,  as  a  hors  d'ceuvre  to  stimulate  the  appetite, 
which  Socrates  recommends  in  the  Banquet  of 
Xenophon.  On  this  occasion,  some  curious  reasons 
for  their  use  are  brought  forward  by  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party.  Nicerates  observes  that  onions 
relish  well  with  wine,  and  cites  Homer  in  support 
of  his  remark  ;  Callias  affirms  that  they  inspire 
courage  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  and  Charmides  sug¬ 
gests  their  utility  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who, 
finding  her  husband  return  with  his  breath  smelling 
of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had  not 
saluted  any  one  while  from  home.”* 

(LER'ITUM  TABULAE.  The  inhabitants  of  Caere 
obtained  from  the  Romans,  in  early  times,  the  Ro- 

1.  (Henderson’s  Hist.  Anc.  Wines,  p.  85,  87.) — 2.  (ii.,  180.)— 

3.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  9.) — 4.  (Is.  et  Os.,  5  et  8.)— 5.  (Wilkinson’s  Man¬ 

ners  and  Customs  Anc.  Egypt,  vol.  ii .  p.  373,  se q.) 


KALAMOS. 


CAL  kNTlOA. 


Jian  franchise,  but  without  the  suffragium.1  Some 
ancient  writers  thought  that  the  Cserites  originally 
had  the  full  franchise,  and  were  afterward  deprived 
of  the  suffragium.2  The  names  of  the  citizens  of 
Caere  were  kept  at  Rome  in  lists  called  tabula  Ca- 
ritum,  in  which  the  names  of  all  other  citizens  who 
had  not  the  suffragium  appear  to  have  been  entered 
In  later  times.  All  citizens  who  were  degraded  by 
the  censors  to  the  rank  of  aerarians  were  classed 
among  the  Caerites  ;  and  hence  we  find  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  ararium  facer e3  and  in  tabulas  Caritum  re- 
fern*  used  as  synonymous.  ( Vid .  HSrarii.) 

♦CALAMINTHE  {KaXapivdq),  a  shrub,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  makes 
to  be  the  Melissa  Cretica;  but  in  his  second,  the 
Thymus  nepeta,  or  Catmint.  In  his  edition  of  Dios- 
corides  he  calls  the  first  species  the  Melissa  Cretica ; 
the  second,  the  Thymus  nepeta ,  Scop.  ;  and  the 
third,  the  Melissa  altissima .5 

CALAMIS'TRUM,  an  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  {calamus),  used  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  this  purpose  it  was  heated,  the  per¬ 
son  who  performed  the  office  of  heating  it  in  wood- 
ashes  {cinis)  being  called  ciniflo  or  cinerarius.6 

This  use  of  heated  irons  was  adopted  very  early 
among  the  Romans,7  and  became  as  common 
among  them  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times.8  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  who  frequently  alludes  to  it,  the 
Roman  youths,  as  well  as  the  matrons,  often  ap¬ 
peared  with  their  hair  curled  in  this  manner  {cala- 
mistrati).  We  see  the  result  in  many  antique  stat¬ 
ues  and  busts. 

CALAMUS  {Kdr.apoq9),  a  sort  of  reed  which  the 
ancients  used  as  a  pen  for  writing.10  The  best  sorts 
jvere  got  from  iEgypt  and  Cnidus.11  So  Martial,12 

“  Dat  chartis  habilcs  calamcs  Mcmyhitica  tellus 
When  the  reed  became  blunt,  it  was  sharpened  with 
a  knife,  scalprum  librarium  ;'-3  and  to  a  reed  so 
sharpened  the  epithet  temperatus ,  used  by  Cicero, 
probably  refers,14  “  calamo  et  atramento  temperato  res 
agetur."  One  of  the  inkstands  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Atramentum  has  a  calamus  upon  it.  The 
calamus  was  split  like  our  pens,  and  hence  Auso- 
nius15  calls  it  fissipes,  or  cloven-footed. 

*KAA'AM02  dpupannoq.  Sprengel  feels  little 
hesitation  in  deciding  that  this  is  the  Acorus  Cala¬ 
mus,  or  Sweet  Flag.  Schneider  states  that  Stack- 
house,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  is  disposed 
to  refer  the  uuha/ioq  evocyoq  of  Theophrastus  to  the 
same.  The  term  kidyeioq  also  occurs  in  Theophras¬ 
tus.  {Vid.  Saccharum.16) 

*KAA'AM02  tj>pay/j.LTT)q.  All  agree  that  this  is 
the  Arundo  phragmitis,  L.,  or  common  Reed.  Spren¬ 
gel  refers  the  nuhapoq  xaPaKLa<t  Theophrastus  to 
the  same.17 

*KAA'AM02  avhrjriKoq,  the  same  as  the  doraf, 
and,  consequently,  the  Arundo  donax ,18  ( Vid.  Donax.) 

*KAA'AM02  6  vaoroq.  The  early  commentators 
on  Dioscorides  have  settled  the  identity  of  this  with 
the  ToZiKoq  of  Theophrastus  ;  and  Sprengel  refers  it 
very  properly,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Arundo  are- 
raria,  or  sea-side  Reed.19 

#KAA'AM02  6  ’Ivducoq,  most  probably  the  Bam¬ 
boo  Cane,  or  Bambusa  Arundinacea.  Mention  of  the 
Bamboo  Cane  is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by 

1.  (Gelt.,  xvi.,  13.— Strabo,  v.,  p.  220.) — 2.  (Schol.  in  Hor., 
Epist.,  I.,  vi.,  63)— 3.  (Gell.,  iv.,  12.) — 4.  (Gell.,  xvi.,  13.) 
—5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  37. — Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  16. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  98.  —  Heindorf,  ad 
loc.)— 7.  (Plant.,  Asin.,  III.,  iii.,  37.)— 8.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  xii., 
100.— Servius.— Ileyne  ad  loc.)— 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  15.) 
—10.  (Cic.,  ad  Alt.,  vi,  8.— Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  447.)— 11.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  36,  64.)— 12.  (xiv.,  38.)- 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  8.— 
Sue*. ,  Vitell.,  2.)— 14.  (Cic.,  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  ii.,  15.)— 15.  (vii., 
49.)— 13.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  17. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11.) — 17. 
(Diosix.  ;• ,  i.,  114. — Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  12.) — 18.  (Theo¬ 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  12.)— 19.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  114 — Theophrast., 

II.  P„  iv.,  11.) 


Ctesias.  (Ftd.  Saccharum.)  The  Kulapoq 
unole'hidupevoq  o'4-  Theophrastus,  or  petrified  Cala¬ 
mus  Indicus,  was  one  of  the  starry-surfaced  fossd 
Coralloids.  “  It  was  not  named  so  without  rea¬ 
son,”  observes  Hill,  “  for  the  specimen  which  I  ha  ve 
of  it  very  prettily  and  exactly  resembles  that  bcdy.”1 

*CALC1FRAGA.  {Vid.  Empetron.) 

CALANT'ICA  or  CALVA'TICA,  a  head-dress. 
This  word  is  sometimes  given  as  answering  to  the 
Greek  ueicpv<pa?.oq,  but  the  Latin  reticulum  {quod  ca- 
pillum  contineret ,  dictum  a  rete  reticulum*)  coiTe- 
sponds  better  to  Keupvq>aloq,  which  was  a  caul  or 
coif  of  network  for  covering  the  hair,  and  wag 
worn  by  women  during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night. 
This  kind  of  covering  for  the  head  was  very  an¬ 
cient,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer,*  and  it  also 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used.  It  occurs  in 
several  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  following  cut  is  taken,  representing  Nep¬ 
tune  and  a  nymph,  on  whose  head  this  kind  of  net 
work  appears.4 


The  persons  who  made  these  nets  were  called 
KcupvipaXoTT^oKoi,*  and  also  oaKxvfpuvrai.,6  according 
to  Pollux,7  who  explains  the  word  by  ol  nXisovreq 
ralq  yvvaifc  rovq  Keitpv^ahovq.  These  nets  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold  threads,8  and 
at  other  times  of  silk,9  or  the  Elean  byssus,10  and 
probably  of  other  materials  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers. 

The  head-dress  made  of  close  materials  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Kcupdtyaloq  or  reticulum.  The 
former  was  called  mitra  or  calanlica,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  synonymous,11  though  in  a  passage 
in  the  Digest12  they  are  mentioned  together  as  if 
they  were  distinct.  Such  head-dresses  frequently 
occur  in  paintings  on  vases.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  the  two  following  woodcuts,  taken  from 
Millin,  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,1*  will  show. 

The  first  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  painting  on  the 
vase,  and  represents  a  man  and  a  woman  reclining 
on  a  couch,  with  a  small  figure  standing  by  the 
woman’s  side,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  quite 
clear. 

T!,e  next  woodcut  only  contains  a  part  of  the 

I.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11. — Id.,  De  Lapid.,  68. — Adam*, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Vano,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  29.) — 3.  (II.,  xxii., 

469.) — 4.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  18.)  —  5.  (Pollux, 

Onom.,  vii.,  179.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olympiod.,  c.  3,  p.  1170.)— 

7.  (Onom.,  x.,  192.) — 8.  (Petron,  c.  67. — Juv.,  ii.,  96.) — 9  (Sa\ 

mas.,  Exerc.  ad  Solin.,  p.  392.) — 10.  (Paus.,  vii.,  21,  t)  7.)— 1) 

(Serv.,  ad  A*)n.,  ix„  616.)— 12.  (34,  tit  2.  s.  25,  t)  10.)— 13.  (vo> 

i.,  pi.  59  ;  vol.  ii.,  pi.  43.) 
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CALCEUS. 


original  painting,  which  consists  of  many  other  fe¬ 
male  figures,  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  certain 
mysteries. 

The  mitra  was  oiiginally  the  name  of  an  eastern 
head-dress,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Phrygians.* 1  Pliny*  says  that  Poly- 
gnotus  was  the  first  who  painted  G'eek  women 
•ai/t  it  vfsicoloribus. 


It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Martial3  ( fortior  in- 
t  >rtos  servat  vesica  capillos )  that  a  bladder  was  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  kind  of  covering  for  the  hair. 

CAL'ATHUS,  dim.  CALATHIS'CUS  (KdXafing, 
KahadioKog),  also  called  TA'AAPOS,  usually  signi¬ 
fied  the  basket  in  which  women  placed  their  wo 
and  especially  the  materials  for  spinning.  Thus 
Pollux4  speaks  of  both  rdlapog  and  KuXadog  as  rr/g 
ywamuviTidog  anevp :  and  in  another  passage5  he 
names  them  in  connexion  with  spinning,  and  says 
that  the  rdXapog  and  nalaOioKog  were  the  same. 
These  baskets  were  made  of  osiers  or  reeds ; 
whence  we  read  in  Pollux*  n \ckuv  raTApovg  nal 
KalaOlanovg,  and  in  Catullus,7 

“  Ante  pedes  autem  candentis  mollia  lance 
Vellera  virgati  custodibant  calathisci .” 

They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  made  in  earlier 
times  of  more  valuable  materials,  since  we  read  in 
Ilomer8  of  a  silver  ruXapog.  They  frequently  occur 
in  paintings  on  vases,  and  often  indicate,  as  Botti- 
ger*  has  remarked,  that  the  scene  represented  takes 
dace  in  the  gynajconitis,  or  women’s  apartments, 
n  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on 
a  vase,1*  a  slave,  belonging  to  the  class  called  qua- 
eillariae,  is  presenting  her  mistress  with  the  calathus, 
in  which  the  wool  was  kept  for  embroidery,  &c. 

Baskets  of  this  kind  were  also  u.sed  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  1  such  as  for  carrying  fruits,  flowers,  &c.13 

1.  (Virg  ,  A5n.,  ix.,  616,  seq.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.) — 3. 
(VIH,  xxxiii.,  19.)  — 4.  (x.,  125.)— 5.  (vii.,  29.)— 6.  (vii.,  173.) 
— 7.  (lxiv.,  319.)— -8.  (Od.,  iv.,  125.)  —  9.  (Vasengem.,  iii.,  44.) 
—10.  (Milling  Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  4.)  —  11. 
(BOttiger,  Sabina,  v>l.  ii.,  p.  252,  258.)  — 12.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am., 

i  ,  264.) 


The  name  of  ealathi  was  also  given  to  ouj  s  .'or  nuta 
ing  wine.1 


Calathus  w*as  properly  a  Greek  word,  though  used 
by  the  Latin  writers.  The  Latin  word  correspond¬ 
ing  to  it  wfas  qucdus ,*  or  qua  stilus. 3  From  quasiilu* 
came  quasillaria,  the  name  of  the  slave  wiio  spun, 
and  who  was  considered  th  i  meanest  of  the  female 
slaves  ( Convocat  omncs  quasillarias,  familiceque  sor- 
dissimam  partem*). 

CALCAll,  a  spur,  that  is,  a  goad  attached  to  the 
heel  {calx)  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  used  to  urge 
on  the  horse  to  greater  swiftness.5 

The  early  adoption  of  this  contrivance  by  the  Ro 
mans  appears  from  the  mention  of  it  in  Plautus* 
and  Lucretius.7  It  is  afterward  often  alluded  to  by 
Cicero,8  Ovid,*  Virgil,14  and  subsequent  Roman  au¬ 
thors.  On  the  other  hand,  wre  do  not  find  that  the 
Greeks  used  spurs,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  on  antique 
statues. 

The  spurs  of  a  cock  are  called  calcaria.  • 

CALCEUS  (dim.  CALCEOLUS),  CALCEA- 
MEN,  CALCEAMENTUM  {vTrodrj/ua,  nediTtov),  a 
shoe  or  boot,  anything  adapted  to  cover  and  preserve 
the  feet  in  walking. 

The  use  of  shoes  was  by  no  means  universal 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Homeric  he¬ 
roes  are  represented  without  shoes  when  armed  for 
battle.  {Vid.  Arma,  Balteus.)  According  to  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus,  the  young  Spartans  were 
brought  up  without  wearing  shoes  {awnodpoLa}*),  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  full  use  of  their  feet 
in  running,  leaping,  and  climbing.  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  and  Cato  frequently  went  barefoot  (dvvnodp- 
rof,13  pedc  nude1*).  The  Roman  slaves  had  no  shoes 
{nudo  talo16),  their  naked  feet  being  marked  with 
chalk  or  gypsum.  The  covering  of  the  feet  was  re¬ 
moved  before  reclining  at  meals.  {Vid.  Ccena.) 
To  go  barefoot  also  indicated  haste,  grief,  distrac¬ 
tion  of  mind,  or  any  violent  emotion,  as  when  the 
chorus  of  Oceanides  hasten  to  the  fettered  Prome¬ 
theus  (u7rediylof16) ;  wThen  Venus  goes  in  quest  of 
Adonis  {dadvdalog11),  and  when  the  vestals  flee  from 
Rome  with  the  apparatus  of  sacred  utensils.18  For 
similar  reasons,  sorceresses  go  with  naked  feet  w  hen 
intent  upon  the  exercise  of  magical  arts19  (nuda  pe- 
dcm,i0  pedibus  nudisil),  although  sometimes  one  foot 
only  was  unshod  {unum  exuta  pedem  vinclisai),  and 
is  so  painted  on  fictile  vases.  That  it  w  as  a  very 
rare  thing  at  Rome  to  see  a  respectable  female  out 
of  doors  without  shoes,  is  clear  from  the  astonish- 


1.  (Virg.,  Eel.,  v.,  71.)  —  2.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xii.,  4.)  —  3. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Calathus. — Cic.,  Philip.,  iii.,  4.  —  Prop.,  IV.,  vii., 
37.) — 4.  (Petron.,  c.  132.  —  Compare  Tibull.,  IV.,  x.,  3,  and 
Heyne  in  loc.) — 5.  (Isidor.,  Ong.,  xx.,  16.) — 6.  (Asin.,  III.,  iii., 
118.) — 7.  (v.,  1074.) — 8.  (De  Orat.,  iii.,  9. — Ep.  ad  Alt.,  vi.,  1.) 
— 9.  (Ep.  ex  Ponto,  ii.,  6,  38  ;  iv.,2, 35.) — 10.  (“  ferrata  ctlce 
Virg.,  ASn.,  xi.,  714.) — 11.  (Col.,  De  lie  Rust ,  viii.,  2.)  —  12. 
(Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  2.)  — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1C3,  362.  -  Xen., 
Mem.,  i.,  6,  <)  2. — Plut.,  Phoc. — Id.,  Cat.) — 14  (Epist.,  I.,  tix., 
12.)  — 15.  (Juv.,  vii.,  16.)  —  16.  (ASsch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  138,  ed 
Blomf.)— 17.  (Bion,  i.,  21.)— 18.  (Flor.,  i.,  IS  )— 19.  (Sen.,  M* 
dea,  iv.,  2,  14.) — 20.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  1 83-> — 21.  (Hor  Sat.,  I, 
vti.  24.)— 22.  (Virg.,  A5n.,  iv.,  518.) 
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ment  expeiienced  by  Ovid,  until  he  was  informed 
of  the  reason  of  it,  in  a  particular  instance. 

“  Hue  pede  matronam  vidi  descendere  nudo : 

Obslupui  tacitus,  sustinuique  gradum 

The  feet  were  sometimes  bare  in  attendance  on 
funerals.  Thus  the  remains  of  Augustus  were  col¬ 
lected  from  the  pyra  by  noblemen  of  the  first  rank 
with  naked  feet.1 *  A  picture  found  at  Herculaneum 
exhibits  persons  with  naked  feet  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Isis  ;*  and  this  practice  was  observed  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  Cybele.3 * *  In  case  of  drought,  a 
procession  and  ceremonies,  called  Nudipedalia,  were 
performed  with  a  view  to  propitiate  the  godstby  the 
same  token  of  grief  and  humiliation.* 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  arising  from  contact 
with  anything  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  disuse 
of  skin  or  leather  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  Their 
shoes  were  made  of  vegetable  materials  ( calceos  ex 
papyro 8).  (Fid.  Baxa.) 

Those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
shoes,  including  generally  all  persons  except  youths, 
slaves,  and  ascetics,  consulted  their  convenience, 
and  indulged  their  fancy,  by  inventing  the  greatest 
possible  variety  in  the  forms,  colours,  and  materials 
of  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of  names, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  as¬ 
certain,  but  which  were  often  derived  either  from 
the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  brought 
certain  kinds  of  shoes  into  fashion,  or  from  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  they  were  procured.  We  read,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  “  shoes  of  Alcibiades  of  “  Sicyonian,” 
and  “  Persian,”  which  were  ladies’  shoes  ;*  of  “  La¬ 
conian,”  which  were  men’s  shoes  ;7  and  of  “  Cre¬ 
tan,”  “  Milesian,”  and  “Athenian”  shoes. 

The  distinctions  depending  upon  form  may  be  gen¬ 
erally  divided  into  those  in  which  the  mere  sole  of 
a  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  ties 
or  bands,  or  by  a  covering  for  the  toes  or  the  instep 
{rid.  Solka,  Crepida,  Soccus) ;  and  those  which 
ascended  higher  and  higher,  according  as  they  cov¬ 
ered  the  ankles,  the  calf,  or  the  whole  of  the  leg. 
To  calceamenta  of  the  latter  kind,  i.  e.,  to  shoes  and 
boots  as  distinguished  from  sandals  and  slippers, 


&e  term  “  ealceus”  was  applied  in  its  proper  and 
restricted  sense. 


1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.) — 2.  (Ant.  d’Ercol.,  ii.,  320.) — 3.  (Pru¬ 
dent.,  Peris.,  1 54.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  Apol.,  40.) — 5.  (Mart.  Capell., 
2.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Do  Orat.,  i.,  54. — Hesych.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Thes., 
143. ) 


Besides  the  difference  in  the  intervals  to  which 
the  calceus  extended  from  the  sole  upward  to  the 
knee,  other  varieties  arose  from  its  adaptation  to 
particular  professions  or  modes  of  life.  Thus  the 
caliga  was  principally  worn  by  soldiers  ;  the  pkro 
by  labourers  and  rustics;  and  the  cothurnus  by 
tragedians,  hunters,  and  horsemen. 

Understanding  “  calceus”  in  its  more  confined  ap¬ 
plication,  it  included  all  those  more  complete  cover¬ 
ings  for  the  feet  which  were  used  in  walking  out  ot 
doors  or  in  travelling.  As  most  commonly  worn, 
these  probably  did  not  much  differ  from  our  shoes, 
and  are  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  Herculaneum,1 
which  represents  a  female  wearing  bracelets,  a 
wreath  of  ivy,  and  a  panther’s  skin,  while  she  is  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  on  the  cymbals. 
Her  shoes  are  yellow,  illustrating  the  fact  that  they 
were  worn  of  various  colours,  especially  by  females. 
( Vid.  preceding  woodcut.)  The  shoe-ties  ( corrigice ) 
are  likewise  yellow.  These  shoes  appear  light  and 
thin,  corresponding  to  the  dress  and  attitude  of  the 
wearer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the 
British  Museum  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man’s  shoe. 
Both  the  sole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and 
strong.  The  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  passes 
between  the  great  and  the  second  toe,  as  in  a  sandal 


For  an  example  of  calcei  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  see  the  figure  of  Orestes  in  Amentum  (p 
47).  In  the  Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
boots  much  like  his,  but  reaching  still  higher,  aro 
worn  by  many  of  the  Athenian  horsemen.  They 
are  fastened  tightly  below  the  knee,  and  fit  closely 
in  every  part,  showing  how  completely  the  sculptor 
avoided  the  reproach  of  making  the  foot  “  float”  in 
the  shoe  ( natare ,*  Iveov  kv  tcuq  kgbdcuv3).  In  many 
statues  the  flaps  are  produced  by  turning  down  the 
head  and  claws  of  the  quadruped  out  of  whose  hide 
the  boot  was  made.  We  often  see  it  laced  in  front. 
(Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

Upon  no  part  of  their  dress  did  the  ancients  be¬ 
stow  greater  attention  than  upon  this.  Theophras¬ 
tus*  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  rusticity  to  wear 
shoes  larger  than  the  foot.8  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
Ovid*  advises  the  lover,  “  Nec  vagus  in  lata  pes  tibi 
pelle  natet ,”  we  find  Quintilian,  on  the  other  hand, 
laying  down  similar  maxims  for  the  statesman  and 
the  orator.7  Overnicety  produced  the  inconve 
nience  of  pinching  shoes,®  especially  when  they 
were  pointed  at  the  toes  and  turned  upward  (unci- 
nati).  Besides  the  various  and  splendid  colours  of 
the  leather,  the  patterns  still  existing  on  marble 
statues  show  that  it  was  cut  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner.  When  Lucullus  triumphed  after  his  vic¬ 
tories  in  Asia,  he  displayed  fine  shoes  from  Syria, 
painted  with  spots  in  imitation  of  jewels.9  Real 
gems  and  gold  were  added  by  some  of  the  emper¬ 
ors,  especially  Heliogabalus,  who  wore  beautiful  cam¬ 
eos  on  his  boots  and  shies,  but  with  the  natural 
effect  of  exciting  ridicule  rather  than  admiration.10 

The  form  and  colour  of  the  calceus  were  also 


1.  (Ant.  d’Ercol.,  i.,  ta/.  21.)  — 2.  (Ovid.)— 3.  (Aristoph. 

Equit.,321.) — 4.  (Char., 4.)- -5.  (Compare  Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  32.); 

—6.  (De  Art.  Am., i  ,516.)— 7.  (Ins.  Or.,  xl.,  3,  p.  439,  ed.  Spalri 

ing.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  1.,  x.,  43.)— 9  (Serv.  in  A3n.,  iv.,  861.) — 

1 0  (Lamprid.,  Ileliog.,  23. — Alex  Sev.,  4.) 
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imong  tht  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
nuskins,  fastened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
[nigris  pellibus1),  and  adorned  with  a  small  cres¬ 
cent.2  Hence  Cicero,3  speaking  of  the  assumption 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  by  Asinius,  says  mutavit 
caiceos.  Another  man,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  told  that  his  nobility  was  in  his  heels.4 * *  Among 
the  'jalcei  worn  by  senators,  those  called  mullei, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  scales  of  the  red  mul¬ 
let,*  were  particularly  admired  ;  as  well  as  others 
called  alulae,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by 
the  use  of  alum.* 

CALCULA'TOR  (Xoyiorijg)  signifies  a  keeper  of 
accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the  signi¬ 
fication  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence  Martial7 
classes  him  with  the  nolarius,  or  writing-master. 
The  name  was  derived  from  calculi,  which  were 
commonly  used  in  teaching  arithmetic,  and  also 
in  reckoning  in  general.  ( Vid .  Abacus,  No.  VI.) 
Among  the  Greeks  the  "koyioTpg  and  ypappariorr/g 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
calculator  or  account-keeper,8  who  is,  however, 
more  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  dispensator 
ox  procurator,  who  was  a  kind  of  steward.9 

CALCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Athe¬ 
nians  used  in  voting  (vid.  Cadiskoi),  or  such  as  De¬ 
mosthenes  put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in 
order  to  mend  his  pronunciation.10  Calculi  were 
used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts.  (Vid.  Latrun- 
culi.)  Subsequently,  instead  of  pebbles,  ivory,  or 
silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call  them)  were 
used,  but  still  called  calculi.  The  calculi  were  bi- 
tolores.11  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
1  ence  the  phrases  calculum  ponere ,12  caiculum  subdu- 
!tre.13  (Vid.  Abacus,  No  VI.) 

CALDA.  (Vid.  Calida.) 

CALDA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  BXths,  p.  149.) 

CALENDAR  (GREEK).  The  Greek  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  lunar  months,  depending  on  the 
actual  changes  of  the  moon.  The  first  day  of  the 
month  (vovprivla)  was  not  the  day  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tion,  but  the  day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  new 
moon  first  appeared ;  consequently  full  moon  was 
the  middle  of  the  month,  and  is  called  Sixoprjvig,  or 
“the  divider  of  the  month.”14  The  lunar  month 
consists  of  29  days  and  about  13  hours  ;  according¬ 
ly,  some  months  were  necessarily  reckoned  at  29 
days,  and  rather  more  of  them  at  thirty  days.  The 
latter  were  called  full  months  (irXrjpelg),  the  former 
hollow  months  (koiXoi).  As  the  twelve  lunar  months 
fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  they  were  obliged  every 
other  year  to  interpolate  an  intercalary,  month  (upv 
ipboTupaiog)  of  30  or  29  days.  The  ordinary  year 
consisted  of  354  days,  and  the  interpolated  year, 
therefore,  of  384  or  383.  This  interpolated  year 
(rpierripi f)  was  seven  days  and  a  half  too  long ;  and, 
to  correct  the  error,  the  intercalary  month  was  from 
time  to  time  omitted.  The  Attic  year  began  with 
the  summer  solstice  :  the  following  is  the  sequence 
of  the  Attic  months,  and  the  number  of  days  in 
each  :  Hecatombaeon  (30),  Metageitnion  (29),  Boe- 
dromion  (30),  Pyanepsion  (29),  Msemacterion  (30), 
Poseideon  (29),  Gamelion  (30),  Anthesterion  (29), 
Elaphebolion  (30),  Munychion  (29),  Thargelion  (30), 
Sci  ophorion  (29).  The  intercalary  month  was  a 


1  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  27. — Ileindorf  in  loc.) — 2.  (Mart.,  ii., 

S9— Juv.,  vii.,  192.)— 3.  (Phil.,  xiii.,  13.)— 1.  (Phllostr.,  Her., 

nii,)— 5.  (Tsiilor.,  Oiig.,  xix.,  14.1—6.  (Mart.,  Juv.,  11.  cc.— Ly- 

das,  De  Mag-.,  i.,  32.--Ovid,  Ue  Art.  Am.,iii.,  271.)— 7.  (x.,  62.) 

-78.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  i.,  s.  7.)— 9.  (Cic.,  ad  Att.,  xi.,  1.— Plin.,  Ep., 

:ii.,  19  — Suet.,  Gal.,  c.  12. — Vesp.,  c.  22.) — 10.  (Cic.,  De  Orat., 

61.) — 11.  (Sidon.,  Epist.,  viii.,  12. — Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  477  — 

Mint  ,  xrv.,  17,  2  ;  xiv.,  20.) — 12.  (Colum.,  iii.,  3.)— 13.  (Cic.  Dt 

Fin.,  h.,  19,  &c.j — 14.  (1  nd.,  Olymp.,  iii.,  34.) 
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second  Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  of  th 
year.  Every  Athenian  month  was  divided  into 
three  decads.  The  days  of  the  first  decad  were 
designated  as  iarapivov  or  dpxopivov  prjvog,  and 
were  counted  on  regularly  from  1  to  10  ;  thus  dev- 
ripa  apxopevov  or  Iarapivov  is  “  the  second  day  o l 
the  month.”  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were 
designated  as  im  diu a,  or  peaovvrog,  and  were  count¬ 
ed  on  regularly  from  the  1 1th  to  the  20th  day,  which 
was  called  eluag.  There  were  two  ways  of  count¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  last  decad :  they  were  eithei 
reckoned  onward  from  the  20th  (thus  -xpurr)  ini 
eiuudi  was  the  21st),  or  backward  from  the  last  day, 
with  the  addition  <j>6ivovrog,  navopivov,  X riyovrog,  or 
drdovrog ;  thus  the  21st  day  of  a  hollow  month  was 
kvuTt]  tpdlvovrog — of  a  full  month,  deicuTT)  <p6lvovrog. 
The  last  day  of  the  month  was  called  ivp  uai  via, 
“the  old  and  new,”  because,  as  the  lunar  month 
really  consisted  of  more  than  29  and  less  than  30 
days,  the  last  day  might  be  considered  as  belonging 
equally  to  the  old  and  new  month.1 

The  first  calendars  of  the  Greeks  were  founded 
on  rude  observations  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  stars ;  as  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus, 
&c.  The  earliest  scientific  calendar,  which  super¬ 
seded  these  occasional  observations,  was  that  of 
Meton.  He  observed  that  235  lunar  months  cor¬ 
respond  very  nearly  to  19  solar  years.  According 
ly,  he  introduced  a  cycle  of  19  years,  or  6940  days, 
distributed  into  months,  so  that  they  corresponded 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  throughout  the  whole 
period.  This  cycle  was  called  the  year  of  Meton 
(Merwvof  iviavrog),  and  the  calendar  based  upon  it 
was  published  at  Athens  in  01.  86,  4.  The  calen¬ 
dar  commenced  with  the  month  Scirophorion  (16th 
July,  B.C.  432).  This  cycle  of  19  years  was  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  octaeteris  of  Cleostratus,  which  con 
tained  8  years,  or  99  months,  or  2922  days.  Three 
of  the  months  in  the  octaeteris  were  intercalary,  oe 
curring  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years  of  the 
cycle.  If  Meton  had  reckoned  every  month  full, 
his  cycle  would  have  contained  7050  days,  or  7050 
— 6940=110  days  too  much  ;  consequently,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  110  hollow  months  in  each  cycle. 
Dividing  7050  by  110  we  get  the  quotient  64,  which 
denotes  the  interval  between  every  two  successive 
days  to  be  rejected  (r/pipai  bt-atpimpoi).  Meton’s 
canon  begins  with  two  full  months,  and  then  we 
have  hollow  and  full  months  alternately ;  but,  after 
the  interchange  has  taken  place  eight  times,  two 
full  months  come  together,  because  there  must  be 
17  full  months  in  every  32.  The  Metonic  cycle 
was  corrected  in  01.  110,  by  Callippus  of  Cyzicus. 
Meton  had  made  the  solar  year  of  a  day  too  long. 
Callippus  accordingly  assumed  a  4x19=76  years’ 
cycle  omitting  one  day,  or  27759  days.  The  epoch 
of  this  cycle  is  28th  June,  B  C.  330,  01.  112,  3  A 
farther  correction  of  the  Metonic  cycle  was  intro 
duced  by  Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  as 
even  Callippus  had  still  left  the  solar  year  too  long  by 
of  a  day ;  he  therefore  assumed  a  cycle  of  4  x 
4x19=4x76  years  wanting  one  day,  or  111035 
days.  This  period  of  304  years,  with  1 12  inter; ala¬ 
ry  months,  is  called  the  year  of  Hipparchus. 

Separate  years  were  designated  at  Athens  by 
the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  hence  called  u.p\v>\ 
enuwpog,  or  “  the  name-giving  archon  ,”  at  Sparta.; 
by  the  first  of  the  ephors  ;  at  Argos,  by  the  priest¬ 
ess  of  Juno,  &c.  The  method  of  reckoi  ing  by 
Olympiads  was  brought  into  use  by  Timreus  ol 
Tauromenium  about  Ol.  130.  As  this  clumsy  meth¬ 
od  of  reckoning  is  still  found  in  books,  it  will  be  right 
to  give  the  rules  for  converting  Olympiads  into  the 
year  B.C.,  and  vice  versa. 


1.  ( Vid.  Aristoph  ,  N  tb.,  1131,  <fcc.) 
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I  To  find  the  year  B.C.,  given  the  nth  year  of 
01.  p,  take  the  formula  7S1 — (4  p-{-n).  If  the  event 
Happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic  year,  this 
must  be  farther  reduced  by  1 ;  for  the  Attic  year, 
as  mentioned  above,  commenced  with  the  summer 
solstice.  Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  Thar- 
gelion  of  01.  95,  1.  Therefore  in  B.C.  ([781 — (4x 
95-f-l)]— 1)=(781— 381)— 1=400  — 1=399. 

II  To  find  the  Olympiad,  given  the  year  n  B.C., 

781—  n 

take  the  formula - — .  The  quotient  is  the  01., 


and  the  remainder  the  current  year  of  it ;  if  there 
is  no  remainder,  the  current  year  is  the  4th  of  the 
Olympiad.  If  the  event  happened  in  the  second 
half  of  the  given  year,  it  must  be  increased  by  1. 
Thus,  to  take  the  event  just  mentioned,  Socrates 
,  ,  781— (3994-1)  781—400  „ 

was  put  to  death - -: - - — = - - =01.  95, 


1.  Demosthenes  was  born  in  the  summer  of  382, 
,  .  .  781—382  399  „  „ 

therefore  in - - - -=— =01.  99,  3. 

4  4 

On  the  Greek  calendar  in  general,  the  reader  may 
consult  Ideler’s  Handbuch  der  Mathematischen  and 


Technischer.  Chronologic,  Th.  i..  p.  227-392. 

CALEND.E.  ( Vid .  Calendar,  Roman.) 

CALENDAR  (ROMAN),  Calendarium,  or,  rath¬ 
er,  Kalendarium. 

The  Year  of  Romulus. — The  name  of  Romulus  is 
commonly  attached  to  the  year  which  is  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome  ;  but 
tradition  is  not  consistent  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  it.  The  historians  Licinius  Macer  and  Fenestel- 
la  maintained  that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of 
twelve  months,  and  that  it  was  already  in  those 
days  an  annus  verlens,  that  is,  a  year  which  coinci¬ 
ded  with  the  period  of  the  sun’s  course.  Censori- 
nus,  however,  in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs,1 * * 
goes  on  to  say  that  more  credit  is  due  to  Gracca- 
nus,  Fulvius  (Nobilior),  Varro,  and  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  like 
the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  they  sprung,  allotted 
to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Ovid  in  several  passages  of  his  Fasti  ;* 
by  Gellius,*  Macrobius,4  Solinus,*  and  Servius.* 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  fact,  that  at  Laurentum7  a  sacrifice  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the  first  of  every 
month  except  February  and  January.  These  ten 
months  were  called  Martius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius, 
Quinctilis,  Sextilis,  September,  October,  November, 
December.  That  March  was  the  first  month  in  the 
year  is  implied  in  the  last  six  names ;  and  even  Plu¬ 
tarch,  who  ascribes  twelve  months  to  the  Romulian 
year,8  places  Januarius  and  Februarius  at  the  end. 
The  fact  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  re¬ 
kindling  the  sacred  fire  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  on 
the  first  day  of  March,  by  the  practice  of  placing 
fresh  laurels  in  the  public  buildings  on  that  day,  and 
by  many  other  customs  recorded  by  Macrobius.9 
With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  months,  Censori- 
nus,  Macrobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascribing  thir¬ 
ty-one  days  to  four  of  them,  called  pleni  menses ; 
thirty  to  the  rest,  called  cam  menses.  The  four 
longer  months  were  Martius,  Maius,  Quinctilis,  and 
October ;  and  these,  as  Macrobius  observes,  were 
distinguished  in  the  latest  form  of  the  Roman  cal¬ 
endar  by  having  their  nones  two  days  later  than  any 
of  the  other  months.  The  symmetry  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  will  appear  by  placing  the  numbers  in 
succession:  31,  30;  31,  30;  31,  30,  30;  31;  30, 
30.  Ovid,  indeed,  appears  to  speak  of  the  months 
as  coinciding  with  the  lunar  period  : 


1  (De  Die  Natali,  c.  20.— Compare  also  the  beginning  of  c. 

19.)— 2.  (i.,  27,  43;  iii.,  99,  119,  151.)— 3.  (Noct.  Att.,  iii.,  16.) 

—4  (Saturn.,  i.,  12.)— 5.  (Polyh.,  i.)— 6.  (in  Virg.,  Georg.,  i., 

13.1—7  <Ma  'ob.,  15.) — 8.  Numa,  c.  1 3.)— 9.  (i.,  12.) 


“  Annus  erat  decimum  cum  luna  re*  lever  at  annum,'' 

but  he  language  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  to« 
clos.rly.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  already  referred  to,  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  system  between  the  lim¬ 
its  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Such  an  irregu¬ 
larity  is  not  incredible,  as  we  find  that  even  when 
Censorinus  wrote  (A.D.  238),  the  Alban  calendar 
gave  36  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  tc  Sextilis 
and  16  to  September;  while  at  Tusculum  Quincti¬ 
lis  had  36  days,  October  32;  and  again,  at  Aricia, 
the  same  month,  Octoher.  had  no  less  than  39. 1 
The  Romulian  year,  if  we  follow  the  majority  of 
authors,  contained  but  304  days ;  a  period  differing 
so  widely  from  the  real  length  of  the  sun’s  course, 
that  the  months  would  rapidly  revolve  through  all 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied,  says  Macrobius,9  by  the  addition  of  the 
proper  number  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
year ;  but  these  days,  he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  name  as  a  month.  Servius  speaks  of  the 
intercalated  period  as  consisting  of  two  months, 
which  at  first  had  no  name,  but  were  eventually 
called  after  Janus  and  Februus.  That  some  system 
of  intercalation  was  employed  in  the  Romulian  year 
was  also  the  opinion  of  Licinius  Macer.9  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  with  regard  to 
the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months,  i.  e.,  304  days,  at  once 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  solar  year,  and  contains 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus,4  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etruscan  week  contained  eight  days,  every  eighth 
day  being  specially  devoted  to  religious  and  other 
public  purposes,  under  the  name  of  nonce  or  nun- 
dince,  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  number 
304  is  a  precise  multiple  of  eight.  To  this  obser¬ 
vation,  in  itself  of  little  moment,  Niebuhr  has  given 
some  weight,  by  farther  noticing  that  the  38  nun- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  days  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  dies  fasti  afterward  retained  in  the  Ju¬ 
lian  calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  observ¬ 
ed  that  304  bore  to  365  days  nearly  the  ratio  of 
5  to  6,  six  of  the  Romulian  years  containing  1824, 
five  of  the  longer  periods  1825  days ;  and  Niebuhr,4 
who  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ten-month  year, 
has  made  much  use  of  this  consideration.  He  thus 
explains  the  origin  of  the  well-known  quinquennial 
period  called  the  lustrum,  which  Censorinus*  ex¬ 
pressly  calls  an  annus  magnns,  that  is,  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  language  of  chronology,  a  cycle.  Moreover, 
the  year  of  ten  months,  says  the  same  writer,7  was 
the  term  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  left  by 
will,  for  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profits ;  most 
probably  for  all  loans ;  and  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  most  ancient  rate  of  interest.  {Vid.  Interest 
of  Money.)  Lastly,  he  finds  in  the  existence  of 
this  short  year  the  solution  of  certain  historical 
difficulties.  A  peace,  or,  rather,  truce  with  Veil 
was  concluded  in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40 
years.  In  316,  Fidense  revolted  and  joined  Veii, 
which  implies  that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with 
Rome  ;  yet  the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  hav¬ 
ing  broken  their  oaths.8  Again,  a  twenty  years 
truce,  made  in  329,  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  expired 
in  347. 9  These  facts  are  explained  by  supposing 
the  years  in  question  to  have  been  those  of  ten 
months  ;  for  40  of  these  are  equal  to  33^  ordinary 

1.  (Censorinus,  c.  22.) — 2.  (i.,  13.) — 3.  (Macrob., :  ,  13.) — 4 
(De  Nundinis  in  Grsevius’s  Thesaurus,  vol  viii.)— 5.  (Bora 
Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  271.) — 6.  (e.  18.) — 7.  (p.  279.) — 8.  (Liv.,. 17 
— 9.  (iv.,  58.) 
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yeais,  20  to  16|  ;  so  that  the  former  truce  termina¬ 
ted  in  314,  the  latter  in  346.  .  Similarly,  the  truce 
of  eight  years  concluded  with  the  Volscians  in  323, 
extended,  in  fact,  to  no  more  than  6§  full  years; 
and  hence  the  Volscians  resumed  the  war  in  331, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  per¬ 
jury- 

These  ingenious,  and,  perhaps,  satisfactory  spec¬ 
ulations  of  the  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  decimestrial  year  still  survived  long  after  the 
regal  government  had  ceased;  and,  in  fact,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  this  year  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  Scaliger’s  proposed  cycle  of  22  years,  co¬ 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late  pe¬ 
riod.  The  views  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  months  should  have  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  moAth,  as  well  as  the  year,  contained  a  pre¬ 
cise  number  of  eight-day  weeks ;  eight  of  the  months, 
for  instance,  having  four  such  weeks,  the  two  oth¬ 
ers  but  three.  Even  in  the  so-called  calendar  of 
Numa  we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  month,  there  being  eight  days  between 
the  nones  and  ides,  from  which  circumstances  the 
nones  received  their  name ;  and,  again,  two  such 
weeks  from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
this  whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29 
days. 

The  Year  of  Numa. — Having  described  the  Ro- 
mulian  year,  Censorinus1  proceeds  thus :  “  After¬ 
ward,  either  by  Numa,  as  Fulvius  has  it,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Junius,  by  Tarquin,  there  was  instituted 
a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days,  although 
the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appears  to  complete 
but  354  days.  The  excess  of  a  day  was  owing 
eilher  to  error,  or,  what  I  consider  more  probable, 
to  that  superstitious  feeling,  according  to  which 
an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  ( plenus )  and 
more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the  year 
which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of  Romulus) 
one-and-fifly  days  were  now  added ;  but,  as  these 
were  not  sufficient  to  constitute  two  months,  a  day 
was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned  hol¬ 
low  months,  which,  added  thereto,  made  up  57  days, 
out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Januarius 
with  29,  and  Februarius  with  28  days.  Thus  all 
the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained  an 
odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarius,  which  alone 
was  hollow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky  than 
the  rest.”  In  this  passage  it  is  fitting  to  observe, 
that  the  terms  pleni  and  cavi  menses  are  applied  in 
a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  the  practice  of  the 
Greek  language  in  the  phrases  pijvec  nXripelg  and 
kocXoi.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an  odd 
number  is  familiar  from  the  Numero  deus  impure 
gaudet  of  Virgil.  Pliny  also*  observes,  “  Jmpares  nu- 
meros  ad  omnia  vehementiores  credimus.”  It  was,  of 
course,  impossible  to  give  an  odd  number  of  days, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  each  of  the  twelve  months  on  the  other ;  and 
yet  the  object  was  in  some  measure  effected  by  a 
division  of  February  itself  into  23  days,  and  a  su¬ 
pernumerary  period  of  five  days.  (See  the  mode 
of  intercalation  below.)  The  year  of  Numa,  then, 
according  to  Censorinus,  contained  355  days  Plu¬ 
tarch  tells  us  that  Numa  estimated  the  anomaly  of 
the  sur.  and  moon,  by  which  he  means  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  twelve  lunations  and  the  sun’s  annual 
course,  at  eleven  days,  i.  e.,  the  difference  between 
365  and  354  days.  Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the 
year  of  Niroa  had  at  first  354,  afterward  355  days.3 

Twef.  r?  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.,  48' 
*6",  so  mdl.  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a  tol¬ 


1  (c.  20.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  5.) — 3.  (Compare  Liv.,  i.,  19. — 
3>id.  V»st.,  i.,  43 ;  iii.,  151. — Anrel.  Viet.,  c.  3. — Florus,  i.,  2. 
c.  1.) 
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erably  correct  lunar  year,  though  the  months  would 
have  coincided  more  accurately  with  the  single  lu 
nations  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and  29  days, 
instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it  was,  m 
fact,  adapted  to  the  moon’s  course,  is  the  concur¬ 
rent  assertion  of  ancient  writers,  more  particularly 
of  Livy,  who  says :  “  (Numa)  omnium  primum  ad  cur- 
sum  lunce  in  duodecim  mensis  describit  annum.''’  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  many  of  the  same  writers  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  same  period  the  introduction  of  sut  h  a 
system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dislo- 
cated  the  coincidence  between  the  civil  month  and 
the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  yeai 
of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days  in  arreai 
of  the  solar  period,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  said  an  in 
tercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else  of  23  days, 
was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  February,  to 
bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with  the  regular 
return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system  of  intercala¬ 
tion  a  more  accurate  account  shall  presently  be 
given.  But  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  this  particular  mode  of  intercalation  was  not 
contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of  Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  the  assistance  of  etymology  is  essential ;  be¬ 
cause  the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  often  continue  to  exist,  even  alter  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  new  order  of  things ;  thus  they  survive  as 
useful  memorials  of  the  past.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled,  by  the  original  meaning  of  words,  aided  by 
a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional  character,  to  slate 
that  the  Romans  in  early  times  possessed  a  yeai 
which  altogether  depended  upon  the  phases  of  th6 
moon.  The  Latin  word  mensis,1  like  the  Greek 
pijv  or  fide,  and  the  English  month,  or  German 
monath,  is  evidently  connected  with  the  word  moon. 
Again,  while  in  the  Greek  language  the  name  vov - 
firjvia  (new  moon),  or  bvri  uai  via,  given  to  the 
first  day  of  a  month,  betrays  its  lunar  origin,  the 
same  result  is  deduced  from  the  explanation  ol  the 
word  kalendae,  as  found  in  Macrobius.2  “  In  an¬ 
cient  times,”  says  that  writer,  “  before  Cn.  Flaviu* 
the  scribe,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  patricians, 
made  the  fasti  known  to  the  whole  people  (the  end 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of 
the  pontifices  minores  to  look  out  for  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  new  moon,  and,  as  soon  as  he  de¬ 
scried  it,  to  carry  word  to  the  rex  sacrificulus. 
Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by  these  priests ;  after 
which,  the  same  pontifex,  having  summoned  the 
plebs  ( calata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the 
Curia  Calabria,  which  adjoins  the  Casa  Romuli, 
there  announced  the  number  of  days  which  still  re¬ 
mained  to  the  nones,  whether  five  or  seven,  by  so 
often  repeating  the  word  ua) lw.”  There  was  no 
necessity  to  write  this  last  word  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin.  In  fact,  in 
this  very  passage  it  occurs  in  both  calata  and  cala- 
bra;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the  latest  times  in 
the  word  nomenclutor.  In  regard  to  tht  passage 
here  quoted  from  Macrobius,  it  must  be  re  collected 
that,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  with  the  naked 
eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is  first  seen  is  net 
of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual  conjuncti  m.  We 
learn  elsewffiere,  that,  as  soon  as  the  pontifex  cis¬ 
co  vered  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  w^as  sung,  beginning 
Jana  novella ,  the  word  Jana3  being  only  a  dialectic 
variety'  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter  or  Diupiter  cor¬ 
responds  to  Jupiter;  and  other  examples  might 
readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs  in  almost, 
every  word  which  has  the  syllables  de  or  di  before 
a  vowel.  Again,  the  consecration  of  the  kalends  to 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  or,  in  the  old  editions,  v.,  54.)—- 
5.  (i.,  15.) — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i., 9. —  Vano, De  Re  Rust., i,«f) 
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»unr  is  referred  by  the  latter  writer  to  the  fact 
thal  the  months  originally  began  with  the  moon, 
and  ihat  Juno  and  Luna  are  the  same  goddess ;  and 
the  poet  likewise  points  at  the  same  connexion  in 
his  explanation  of  Juno’s  epithet  Lucina.  More¬ 
over,  at  Laurcntum,  Juno  was  worshipped  as  Juno 
Kalendaris.  Even  so  late  as  448  B.C.,  strictly 
Umar  months  were  still  in  use  ;  for  Dionysius*  says 
that  Appius,  in  that  year,  received  the  consular  au¬ 
thority  on  the  ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full 
moon  ;  for  at  that  time,  he  adds,  the  Romans  regu¬ 
lated  their  months  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  so  com¬ 
pletely  was  the  day  of  the  month  which  they  called 
the  ides  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon, 
that  some  derived  the  word  dno  tov  eiSovr,  quod  eo 
die  plenarn  speciem  Cuw  demonstret.3  Quietly  to  in¬ 
sert  the  idea  of  plenum,  when  the  Greek  word  sig¬ 
nified  merely  spocrem ,  is  in  accordance  with  those 
loese  notions  whicn  prevailed  in  all  ancient  attempts 
at  etymology.  But,  though  the  derivation  is  of 
course  groundless,  it  is  of  historical  value,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  notion  connected  with  the  term  ides. 

For  the  same  reason,  probably,  the  ides  of  March 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  more 
than  the  feminine  form  of  the  word  annus ,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  its 
simple  form  annus  or  diminutive  annulus ,  still  al¬ 
ways  signifies  a  circle.  Hence,  as  the  masculine 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of  the 
sun’s  course,  so  the  feminine,  in  like  manner,  might 
well  be  employed  to  signify,  first.,  the  moon’s  revo¬ 
lution,  and  then  the  moon  herself.  The  tendency 
among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  word  repeat¬ 
ed,  first  as  a  male,  and  then  as  a  female  deity,  has 
been  noticed  by  Niebuhr  ;  and  there  occurs  a  com¬ 
plete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianus,  afterward  Janus, 
for  the  god  of  dies,  or  light,  the  sun  ;  Diana,  after¬ 
ward  Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno.  That 
the  month  of  March  should  have  been  selected 
arose  from  its  being  the  first  of  the  year,  and  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  the  moon  might  well  take  place  on  the  day 
when  her  power  is  fully  displayed  to  man.  The 
epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more  than  ever-cir¬ 
cling.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself4  connects  the  two 
words  with  annus ,  when  he  states  the  object  of 
the  sacrifice  to  be,  ut  annare  perennareque  commode 
liceat. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month  is  deducible  from  the  practice 
of  counting  the  days  backward  from  the  kalends, 
nones,  and  ides;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying,  “  It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  full  moon.”  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  calculation,  which,  to  our 
notions,  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  tenn  the  Athenians  prob¬ 
ably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that  a 
strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.® 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  lies  in 
the  simple  statement  of  Livy,6  that  Numa  so  regula¬ 
ted  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by  the  insertion 
of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end  of  every  nine¬ 
teenth  year  it  again  coincided  with  the  same  point 
in  thj  sun’s  course  from  which  it  started.  His 
words  are,  “  Quern  ( annum )  inlercalaribus  mensibus 
mterponendis  ita  dispensavit  ut  vicesimo  anno  ad  me- 
tam  eanderr.  solis  unde  or  si  sunt,  plenis  annorum  om¬ 
nium  spatiis,  dies  congruerent .”  We  quote  the  text, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  55;  vi.,  39. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  15.) — 2. 
(Antiq.  Rom.,  x.,  59.)— 3  (Macrob.,  ib  ) — 4  (c.  12.) — 5.  (Ma- 
srob  ••  16  )  — 6.  (i.,  19.) 
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because  editors,  n  support  of  a  theory,  have  takda 
the  liberty  of  aAering  it  by  the  insertion  of  tl*3 
word  quarto,  forgetting,  too,  that  the  words  quatio 
et  vicesimo  anno  signify,  not  every  twenty-fourth 
year,  which  their  theory  requires,  but  every  twenty- 
third,  according  to  that  peculiar  error  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  which  led  them  to  count  both  the  extreme* 
in  defining  the  interval  from  one  point  to  another, 
and  which  still  survives  in  the  medical  phrases  ter 
tian  and  quartan  ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  ex¬ 
pressions  huit  jours  for  a  week,  and  quinze  jours  foi 
a  fortnight.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence 
to  words,  but  giving  the  strict  and  necessary  mean¬ 
ing  to  them,  when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the 
passage  in  Livy,  we  express  vicesimo  anno  by  every 
nineteenth  year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year.  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  astronomy,  is  29d.,  12h.,  44'  3" 
and  a  mean  tropical  year  365d.,  5h.,  48'  48".  Hence 
it  will  be  found  that  235  lunations  amount  to  6939d., 
16h.,  3?'  45",  while  19  tropical  years  give  6939d„ 
14h  ,  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only  2h.,  4' 
33".  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second  century 
B.C.  that  Hipparchus  gave  to  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  a  nicety  which  could  pretend  to  deal  with 
seconds  (his  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was 
29d.,  12h.,  44'  3I-"1 *),  yet,  even  in  the  regal  period 
of  Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
must  already  have  possessed  astronomers,  from 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  could  have  bor¬ 
rowed  such  a  rough  practical  knowledge  of  both 
the  moon  and  sun’s  period  as  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  at  the  end  of  19  solar  years  the  moon’s  age 
would  be  nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement; 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Numa 
is  often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Grascia.  At  any  rate,  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  introduced  by  Meton,  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
432  B.C. ;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  learn¬ 
ed  may  probably  have  preceded,  by  a  long  period, 
its  introduction  into  popular  use,  the  more  so  as 
religious  festivals  are  generally  connected  with  the 
various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  innova¬ 
tions  of  this  nature.  How  the  Romans  may  have 
intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven  addi 
tional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up  the 
whole  number  of  235  (=l2x  19-j-7)  lunations,  is  a 
subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to  speculate. 
From  a  union  of  these  various  considerations,  it 
must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the  Romans 
at  one  period  possessed  a  division  of  time  depend¬ 
ant  upon  the  moon’s  course. 

Year  of  the  Decemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler). — The 
motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon  the 
lunar  year  are  nowhere  recorded,  nor,  indeed,  the 
date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
even  in  the  year  448  B.C.,  the  year  was  still  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  moon’s  course.  To  this  must  be  add¬ 
ed,  that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius  Hemi- 
na,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was  brought 
before  the  people  by  those  decemviri  who  added  the 
two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten,®  that  is,  in  the 
year  450  B.C.  That  the  attention  of  these  decem¬ 
viri  was  called  to  the  calendar  is  also  proved  by  the 
contents  of  the  Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  de¬ 
creed  that  “the  festivals  shall  be  set  down  in  the 
calendars.”  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro,  in 
deed,  that  a  system  of  intercalation  already  existed 
at  an  earlier  date ;  for  he  says  that  there  was  a 
very  ancient  law  engraved  on  a  bronze  pillar  by  L 
Pinarius  and  Furius  in  their  consulate  cui  mentis 
intercalaris  ascribitur.  We  add  the  last  words  in 

1  (Ptolem.,  A) mag .,  iv.,  2.) — 2.  (Macrob.,  c.  13.) 
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Latin  from  the  text  of  Macrobius,1 *  because  their 
import  is  doubtful.  If  we  are  right  in  interpreting 
them  thus,  “  the  date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a 
month  called  intercalary ,”  all  that  is  meant  may  be 
one  of  the  intercalary  lunations,  which  must  have 
existed  even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period 
of  the  decemviral  legislation  there  was  probably 
instituted  that  form  of  the  year  of  354  days,  which 
was  corrected  by  the  short  intercalary  month  called 
Mercedonius  or  Mercidinus  ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  month  of  all  connexion  with 
the  moon's  course.  The  length  of  the  several  or¬ 
dinary  months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa’s 
lunar  year,  viz. : 


Martius 

31  days. 

September  29  days. 

Aprilis 

2$  “ 

October  31  “ 

Maius 

31  “ 

November  29  “ 

Junius 

29  “ 

December  29  “ 

Quinctilis  31  “ 

Januarius  29  “ 

Sextilis 

29  “ 

Februarius  28  “ 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  immediately  prior  to  the  Julian  correc¬ 
tion  ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
December,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts*  that  July  acquired 
two  more  days  at  the  reformation  of  the  calendar, 
and  founds  thereon  a  charge  of  carelessness  against 
Livy.  That  November  had  but  29  days  prior  to  the 
correction — in  other  words,  that  the  XVII.  Kal.  Dec. 
immediately  followed  the  Idus  Nov.,  appears  like¬ 
wise,  from  a  comparison  of  Cicero’s  letters  to  Tiro  ;* 
for  he  reaches  Corcyra  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  complains,  “  Scptumum  jam  diem 
tnebamur."  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
TV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov  ,  XVII.  Kal.  Dec., 
XVI.  Kal.  Dec.,  XV.  Kal.  Dec.  That  the  place  of 
the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  month  the  same 
before  the  Julian  correction  as  afterward,  is  assert¬ 
ed  by  Macrobius. 

The  main  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  mode  of 
intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  observed, 
speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  referred  to  Numa, 
of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the  month  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Censorinus,  with  more  precision,  says  that 
the  number  of  days  in  each  intercalation  was  either 
22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees  with  him  in  sub¬ 
stance.  Of  the  point  at  which  the  supernumerary 
month  was  inserted,  the  accounts  are  these  :  Var- 
ro4  says  the  twelfth  month  was  February  ;  and 
when  intercalations  take  place,  the  last  five  days 
of  this  month  are  removed.  Censorinus  agrees 
herewith,  when  he  places  the  intercalation  gener¬ 
ally  ( potissimum )  in  the  month  of  February,  between 
the  Terminalia  and  the  Regifugium,  that  is,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  day  called  by  the  Romans  a.  d.  VI. 
Kal.  Mart.,  or  by  us  the  23d  of  February.  This, 
again,  is  confirmed  by  Macrobius.  The  setting 
aside  of  the  last  five  days  agrees  with  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians,  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  five  days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  be¬ 
longing  to  the  year,  and  not  placing  them  in  any 
month.  So  completely  were  these  five  days  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Romans  to  be  something  extraneous, 
that  the  soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only 
for  360  days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sol¬ 
dier  received  deni  asses  per  day,  i.  e.,  L^-  of  a  dena¬ 
rius  ;  but  Domitian6  addidit  quartum  stipendium  au- 
reos  terms.  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made  an  aureus, 

the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was  X  —  de- 


I  (c.  13.)— 2.  (ii.,  531,  note  1179.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  7,  9.) 
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narn,  or  — - — —  aurei  =9  aurei ,  and  thus  the  ad 

16  x  25 

dition  of  three  aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more. 
Lastly,  the  festival  Terminalia,  as  its  name  implies, 
marked  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  thie,  by-the-way, 
again  proves  that  March  was  originally  the  first 
month . 

The  intercalary  month  was  called  Mepnldivcf,  oi 
Mepitydoviog.1  We  give  it  in  Greek  characters,  be 
cause  it  happens  somewhat  strangely  that  no  Latin 
author  has  mentioned  the  name,  the  term  mensia 
interkalai.s  or  interkalarius  supplying  its  place. 
Thus,  in  the  year  of  intercalation,  the  day  after  the 
ides  of  February  was  called,  not,  as  usual,  a.  d.  XVI. 
Kalendas  Martius,  but  a.  d.  XI.  Kalendas  interka- 
laris.  So,  also,  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalares 
and  Idus  interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  ei¬ 
ther  a.  d.  XV.  or  XVI.  Kal.  Mart.,  according  as  the 
month  had  22  or  23  days ;  or,  rather,  if  we  add  the 
five  remaining  days  struck  off  from  February,  27  or 
28  days.  In  either  case  the  Regifugium  retained 
its  ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart.®  When 
Cicero  writes  to  Atticus,  “  Accepi  tuas  litteras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia"  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cili¬ 
cia,  he  was  not  aware  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in 
another  part  of  the  same  letter,  “  Ea  sic  observabo, 
quasi  interkalatum  non  sit." 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa¬ 
sionally  made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object  of 
this  was  solely  to  prevent  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding  with 
the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  already 
made.®  Hence,  in  Livy,4  “  Intercalatum  to  anno  , 
postridie  Terminalia  intercalares  fuerunt."  This 
would  not  have  been  said  had  the  day  of  intercala- 
tion  been  invariably  the  same ;  and,  again,  Livy,* 
“  Hoc  anno  intercalatum  est.  Tertio  die  post  Termi¬ 
nalia  Calender,  intercalares  fuere,"  i.  e.,  two  days  af¬ 
ter  the  Terminalia,  so  that  the.  dies  intercalaris  was 
on  this  occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so 
called.  Nay,  even  after  the  reformation  of  the  cal¬ 
endar,  the  same  superstitious  practice  remained. 
Thus,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  a  day  was  inserted  for 
this  purpose,  and  afterward  an  omission  of  a  day 
took  place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturb¬ 
ed.6 

The  system  of  intercalating  in  alternate  years  22 
or  23  days,  that  is,  of  ninety  days  in  eight  years, 
was  borrowed,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  from  the 
Greeks  ;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de¬ 
rived  all  scientific  assistance ;  and,  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  the  decemviral  legislation  was  avowedly  de¬ 
duced  from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
period  in  question,  a  cvCle  of  eight  years  appears  to 
have  been  in  use  at  Athens,  for  the  Metonic  period 
of  19  years  was  not  adopted  before  432  B.C.  The 
Romans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some 
clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  derived 
from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days  in  a  cy¬ 
cle  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354  days  would, 
in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the  addition  of  111 
(=90-1-8)  days  to  each  year,  so  that  the  Romans 
would  virtually  have  possessed  the  Julian  calendar 
As  it  was,  they  added  the  intercalation  to  a  year  of 
355  days  ;  and,  consequently,  on  an  average,  every 
year  exceeded  its  proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neg¬ 
lect  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that  the  civil  and  solar  years 
were  greatly  at  variance  in  the  year  564  A.U.C 
On  the  11th  of  Quinctilis  in  that  year,  a  remarKabl# 

1.  (Plutarch,  Numa,  19. — Cses.,59.) — 2.  ( Vid.  A  scon.,  ad  Orat 
pro  Milon. — Fast.  Triumphal.,  493  A.U.C.)— 3.  (Marrob.,  e.  3  ) 
— 4.  (xlv.,  44.) — 5  (xliii.,  11.)— 6.  (Dion-  xlviii..  1?) 
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eclipse  ol  the  sun  occurred.1  This  eclipse,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
occurred  on  the  14th  of  March,  190  B  C.  of  the  Ju¬ 
lian  calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly  total. 
Again,  the  same  historian*  mentions  an  eclipse  of 
th<  moon,  which  occurred  in  the  night  between  the 
3d  and  4th  of  September,  in  the  year  of  the  city  586. 
IT., 5  must  have  been  the  total  eclipse  in  the  night 
between  the  21st  and  22d  of  June,  168  B.C. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
:orrecting  so  serious  an  error  were  actually  made, 
ippears  from  Macrobius,  who,  aware  himself  of  the 
ause  of  the  error,  says  that,  by  way  of  correction, 
/n  every  third  octoennial  period,  instead  of  90  inter¬ 
calary  days,  only  66  were  inserted.  Again,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  M.Aeilius  Glabrio,  in  his  consulship  169 
B.C.,  that  is,  the  very  year  before  that  in  which  the 
above-mentioned  lunar  eclipse  occurred,  introduced 
some  legislative  measure  upon  the  subject  of  inter¬ 
calation.*  According  to  the  above  statement  of 
Macrobius,  a  cycle  of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it 
is  this  very  passage  which  has  induced  the  editors 
of  Livy  to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  the  most 
part  dependant  upon  the  calendar,  the  regulation  of 
the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  pontifices, 
who  in  early  times  were  chosen  exclusively  from 
the  body  of  patricians.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means  of 
oppressing  the  plebeians,  by  keeping  to  themselves 
the  knowledge  of  the  days  on  which  justice  could 
be  administered,  and  assemblies  of  the  people  could 
be  held.  In  the  year  304  B.C.,  one  Cn.  Flavius,  a 
secretary  ( scriba )  of  Appius  Claudius,  is  said  fraud¬ 
ulently  to  have  made  the  Fasti  public.4  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  last  passage,  that  Atticus  doubt-  | 
ed  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the  other 
privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  insertion  of 
the  intercalary  month  gave  them  great  political 
power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to  employ. 
Everything  connected  with  the  matter  of  intercala¬ 
tion  was  left,  says  Censorinus,5  to  the  unrestrained 
pleasure  of  the  pontifices  ;  and  the  majority  of  these, 
orj  personal  grounds,  added  to  or  took  from  the  year 
by  capricious  intercalations,  so  as  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  magistrate  re¬ 
mained  in  office,  and  seriously  to  benefit  or  injure 
the  farmer  of  the  public  revenue.  Similar  to  this 
is  the  language  employed  by  Macrobius,*  Ammia- 
nus,7  Solinus,8  Plutarch,9  and  their  assertions  are 
confirmed  by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during 
his  proconsulate  in  Cilicia,  the  constant  burden  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

In  consequence  of  this  license,  says  Suetonius,10 
neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest  coincided  with 
the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vintage  with  the  au¬ 
tumn.  But  we  cannot  desire  a  better  proof  of  the 
confusion  than  a  comparison  of  three  short  passa¬ 
ges  in  the  third  book  of  Caesar’s  Bell.  Civ.,11  “  Bri¬ 
die  nonas  Januarias  navis  solvit1*  jamque  hiems  ad- 
propiuquabat ,1S  multi  jam  menses  transicrant  et  hiems 
nim  prcecipitaverat .” 

Year  of  Julius  Caesar. — In  the  year  46  B.C., 
Caesar,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  crowned 
his  other  great  services  to  his  country  by  employing 
his  authority,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  correction 
of  this  serious  evil.  For  this  purpose  he  availed 
himself  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes  the  peripatetic, 

1  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  4.) — 2.  (xliv.,  37.) — 3.  (Macrob.,  c.  13.) — 4. 
(Liv  ,  xi.,  46. — Cic.,  Pro  Muraen.,  c.  11. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii., 
1.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  5.  —  Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  9.  —  Macrob.,  i.,  15. — 
Pomponius,  Dc  Origine  Juris,  in  the  Digests,  1,  tit.  2. — Cicero, 
ad  Att.,  vi.,  1.) — 5  (c.  20.) — 6.  (i.,  14.) — 7.  (xxvi.,  1.) — 8.  (c.  1.) 
— 9.  (Jul..  59.) — 10.  (Jul  40.)— 11  (c  6  )— 12.  (c.  9.)— 13.  (c. 
25  1 


and  a  scriba  named  M.  Flavius,  though  he  himseS 
too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted  with  astrono- 
my,  and,  indeed,  was  the  author  of  a  work  of  some 
merit  upon  the  subject,  which  was  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny.  The  chief  authorities  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Julian  reformation  are  Plutarch,1  Dio 
Cassius,*  Appian,*  Ovid,*  Suetonius,5  Pliny,  Cen 
sorinus,7  Macrobius,8  Ammianus  Marcellinus,9  So 
linus.10  Of  these,  Censorinus  is  the  most  precise1 
“  The  confusion  was  at  last,”  says  he,  “  carried  so 
far,  that  C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maximus,  in  his 
third  consulate,  with  Lepidus  for  his  colleague  in¬ 
serted  between  November  and  December  two  in¬ 
tercalary  months  of  67  days,  the  month  of  February 
having  already  received  an  intercalation  of  23  days, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  to  consist  of  445 
days.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  against  a 
repetition  of  similar  errors  by  casting  aside  the 
intercalary  month,  and  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun’s  course.  Accordingly,  to  the  355  days  of  the 
previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten  days,  which 
he  so  distributed  between  the  seven  months  having 
29  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and  December  re¬ 
ceived  two  each,  the  others  but  one ;  and  these 
additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of  the  several 
months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to  remove  the 
various  festivals  from  those  positions  in  the  several 
months  which  they  had  so  long  occupied.  Hence, 
in  the  present  calendar,  although  there  are  seven 
months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four  months  which  from 
the  first  possessed  that  number  are  still  distinguish¬ 
able  by  having  their  nones  on  the  seventh,  the  rest 
having  them  on  the  fifth  of  the  month.  Lastly,  in 
consideration  of  the  quarter  of  a  day,  which  he 
considered  as  completing  the  true  year,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  rule,  that  at  the  end  of  every  four  years 
a  single  day  should  be  intercalated  where  the  month 
had  been  hitherto  inserted,  that  is,  immediately 
after  the  Terminalia ;  which  day  is  now  called  the 
Bissextum.” 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
cti/onologists  the  year  of  confusion  ;  but  by  Macro¬ 
bius,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
kalends  of  January,  of  the  year  708  A.U.C.,  fell  on 
the  13th  of  October,  47  B.C.  of  the  Julian  calendar ; 
the  kalends  of  March,  708  A.U.C..  on  the  1st  of 
January,  46  B.C. ;  and,  lastly,  the  kalends  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  709  A.U.C.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  45  B.C. 
Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  months  in¬ 
serted  in  this  year  after  November,  mention  is  made 
in  Cicero’s  letters.11 

It  was  probably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  B.C.,  occur¬ 
red  on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
His  motive  for  delaying  the  commencement  for 
seven  days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following 
day,  was  probably  the  desire  to  gratify  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  the  Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the 
reformed  calendar  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  new 
moon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new 
moon  occurred  at  Rome  on  the  1st  of  January,  45 
B.C.,  at  6h.  16'  P.M.  In  this  way  alone  can  be  ex 
plained  the  phrase  used  by  Macrobius  :  “  Annum 
civilem  C cesar,  habitis  ad  lunam  dimensionibus  consti- 
tutum ,  edict o  palam  proposito  publicavit .”  This  edict 
is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the 
anecdote  of  Cicero,  who,  on  being  told  by  some  one 
that  the  constellation  Lyra  would  rise  the  next 
morning,  observed,  “  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obediei.ee  Y 
theedict.” 

The  mode  of  denoting  '  he  days  of  the  month  will 


1  (Css.,  c.  59.) — 2.  (xliii.,  26.) — 3.  (De  Bell.  Civ  ,  ii.,  ad 
ext)  I — 4.  (Fasti,  iii.,  155.) — f  /Jul..  c.40.) — 6.  (II.  N.,  xviii., 
57.)  -7.  (c.  20.)— 8.  (Sat.,  i.,  14  )— 9.  (xxvi.,  1.)— 10.  (i.,  45.)  - 

11.  (Ad  Fam  ,  vi.,  14.) 
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cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  kal¬ 
ends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  that  the 
nones  occur  on  the  seventh  of  the  four  months 
March,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  months;  that  the  ides  al¬ 
ways  fall  eight  days  later  than  the  nones ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backward,  upon  the  Roman  principle  al¬ 
ready  explained  of  counting  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  January  the  notation  will  be  as 
follows : 

1  Kal.  Jan. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

3  a.  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

5  Non.  Jan. 

6  a.  d.  VIII.  Id.  Jan. 

7  a.  d.  VII.  Id.  Jan. 

8  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  Jan. 

9  a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jan. 

10  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jan. 

11  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Jan. 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  Kal.  Feb. 

15  a.  d.  XVIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

16  a  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Feb. 

The  letters  a.  d.  are  often,  through  error,  written 

together,  and  so  confounded  with  the  preposition 
ad,  which  would  have  a  different  meaning,  for  ad 
kalendas  would  signify  by,  i.  e.,  on  or  before  the  kal¬ 
ends.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgment  of  ante 
diem,  and  the  full  phrase  for  “  on  the  second  of 
January”  would  be  ante  diem  quartum  nonas  Janu- 
arias.  The  word  ante  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  nonas,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  nonas  is  an  accusative.  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as1  in  ante  diem  quartum  Kal.  Decem- 
bris  distulit,  “  he  put  it  off  to  the  fourth  day  before 
the  kalends  of  December,”3  Is  dies  erat  ante  diem 
V.  Kal.  Apr.,  and  ante  quern  diem  iturus  sit,  for  quo 
die. *  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the  phrase 
post  paucos  dies,  which  means  “  a  few  days  after,” 
and  is  equivalent  to  paucis  post  diebus.  Whether  the 
phrase  Kalendce  Januarii  was  ever  used  by  the  best 
writers  is  doubtful.  The  words  are  commonly  ab¬ 
breviated  ;  and  those  passages  where  Aprilis,  De- 
cembris,  &e.,  occur,  are  of  no  avail,  as  they  are 
probably  accusatives.  The  ante  may  be  omitted,  in 
which  case  the  phrase  will  be  die  quarto  nonarum. 
In  the  leap  year  (to  use  a  modern  phrase),  the  last 
lays  of  February  were  called, 

Feb.  23.  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  24.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  posteriorem. 

Feb.  25.  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Mart,  priorem. 

Feb.  26.  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  27.  a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  28.  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Mart. 

Feb.  29.  Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 

In  which  the  words  prior  and  posterior  are  used  in 
reference  to  the  retrograde  direction  of  the  reckon¬ 
ing.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Ideler,  who 
refers  to  Celsus  in  the  Digests.4 

From  the  fact  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  ante  diem  sextum,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  applied  to  it.  The  term  a?mus  bissextilis, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  any  writer  prior  to  Beda, 
but,  in  place  of  it,  the  phrase  annus  bissextus. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissextum 
should  be  inserted  peracto  quadriennii  circuitu,  as 
Censorinus  says,  or  quinto  quoque  incipienle  anno,  to 
use  the  words  of  Macrobius.  The  phrase,  however, 
which  Caesar  used  seems  to  have  been  quarto  quoque 
wno,  which  was  interpreted  by  the  priests  to  mean 

1.  (Oic.,  Phil.,  iii.,  8.) — 2.  (Oaes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  6.) — 3  (Cass., 
Bell.  C:v.,  i.,  11  '—4.  (50,  tit  16,  s.  98.) 
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every  third  year.  The  consequence  was,  that  It 
the  year  8  B.C.,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  fine’  ng  that 
three  more  intercalations  had  been  made  tl.  an  was 
the  intention  of  the  law,  gave  directions  that  for  the 
next  twelve  years  there  should  be  no  bissextile 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Augustus  bad 
conferred  upon  their  country  by  the  reformation  of 
the  year  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause* 
of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  insertioi 
of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was  substi 
tuted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which  Caesar  was 
born,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is,  the  year  of 
the  dictator’s  death;1  for  the  first  Julian  year  was 
the  first  year  of  the  corrected  Julian  calendar,  that 
is,  45  B.C.  The  name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sex- 
tilis,  was  introduced  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  rectified  the  error  in  the  mode  of  in¬ 
tercalating,®  anno  Augustano  xx.  The  first  year  of 
the  Augustan  era  was  27  B.C.,  viz.,  that  in  which 
he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  se  mi.  et  M. 
Vipsanio  Agrippa  coss.  He  was  born  in  September, 
but  gave  the  preference  to  the  preceding  month,  for 
reasons  stated  in  the  senatus  consultum,  preserved 
by  Macrobius.*  “  Whereas  the  Emperor  Augustus 
Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  was  first  admitted 
to  the  consulate,  and  thrice  entered  the  city  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  in  the  same  month  the  legions  from  the 
Janiculum  placed  themselves  under  his  auspices, 
and  in  the  same  month  Egypt  was  brought  under 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same 
month  an  end  was  put  to  the  civil  wars ;  and 
whereas,  for  these  reasons,  the  said  month  is,  and 
has  been,  most  fortunate  to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby 
decreed  by  the  senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be 
called  Augustus.”  “  A  plebiscitum  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextus  Paeuvius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs.” 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  Macrobius.  Domitian,  too,  conferred 
his  name  upon  October,  but  the  old  word  was  re¬ 
stored  upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant. 

The  Fasti  of  Caesar  have  not  come  dowTn  to  us 
in  their  entire  form.  Such  fragments  as  exist  may 
be  seen  in  Gruter’s  Inscriptiones,  or  more  com¬ 
pletely  in  Foggini’s  work,  Fas  tor  um  Anni  Roman \ 
.  .  reliquice.  See  also  some  papers  by  Ideler  in  the 
Berlin  Transactions  for  1822  and  1823. 

The  Gregorian  Year. — The  Julian  calendar  sup¬ 
poses  the  mean  tropical  year  to  be  365d.  6h.  ;  but 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  exceeds  the  real 
amount  by  IP  12",  the  accumulation  of  which,  yeai 
after  year,  caused,  at  last,  considerable  inconveni¬ 
ence.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1582,  Pope  Gregory 
the  XHIth.,  assisted  by  Aloysius,  Liiius,  Christoph 
Clavius,  Petrus  Ciaconius,  and  others,  again  re¬ 
formed  the  calendar.  The  ten  days  by  which  the 
year  had  been  unduly  retarded  were  struck  out  by 
a  regulation  that  the  day  after  the  fourth  of  October 
in  that  year  should  be  called  the  fifteenth ;  and  it 
was  ordered  that,  whereas  hitherto  an  intercalary 
day  had  been  inserted  every  four  years,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  three  such  intercalations  in  the  course  of  four 
hundred  years  should  be  omitted,  viz.,  in  those 
years  which  are  divisible  without  remainder  by  100, 
but  not  by  400.  Thus,  according  to  the  Julian  cal 
endar,  the  years  1600,  1700,  1800,  1900  and  2000 
were  to  have  been  bissextile  ;  but,  by  the  regulation 
of  Gregory,  the  years  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  wrere 
to  receive  no  intercalation,  while  the  years  1600 
and  2000  were  to  be  bissextile  as  before.  The  bull 
which  effected  this  change  was  issued  Feb.  24, 
1582.  The  fullest  account  of  this  correction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Clavius,  entitled  Roman 

1.  (Censorinus  c.  22.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  c.  31.)-  3.  (c  12.1 


17  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Feb. 

18  a.  d.  XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

19  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Feb. 

20  a.  d.  XIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

21  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Feb. 

22  a.  d.  XI.  Kal.  Feb. 

23  a.  d.  X.  Kal.  Feb. 

24  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

25  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Feb. 

26  a.  d.  VII.  Kal.  Feb. 

27  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Feb. 

28  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Feb. 

29  a.  d.  IV.  Kal.  Feb. 

30  a.  d.  III.  Kal.  Feb. 

31  Prid.  Kal.  Feb. 
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Calendarii  a  Gregorio  XIII.  P.M.  rcstituti  Explica¬ 
te.  As  the  Gregorian  calendar  has  only  97  leap- 
years  in  a  period  of  400  years,  the  mean  Gregorian 
year  is  (303x365-f 97x366) -i- 400,  that  is,  365d., 
5h.,  49'  12",  or  only  24"  more  than  the  mean  tropi¬ 
cal  year.  This  difference,  in  sixty  years,  would 
amount  to  24',  and  in  60  times  60,  or  3600  years, 
*e  24  hours,  cr  a  day.  Hence  the  French  astrono¬ 
mer,  Delambre,  has  proposed  that  the  years  3600, 
7200,  1  9,800,  and  all  multiples  of  3600,  should  not 
be  leap-years.  The  Gregorian  calendar  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  on  the  day  named  in  the  bull. 
Into  France,  two  months  after,  by  an  edict  of  Henry 
III.,  the  9th  of  December  was  followed  by  the  20th. 
The  Catholic  parts  of  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
the  Low  Countries  adopted  the  correction  in  1583, 
Poland  in  1586,  Hungary  in  1587.  The  Protestant 
parts  of  Europe  resisted  what  they  called  a  papis¬ 
tical  invention  for  more  than  a  century.  At  last, 
in  1700,  Protestant  Germany,  as  well  as  Denmark 
and  Holland,  allowed  reason  to  prevail  over  preju¬ 
dice,  and  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland 
copied  their  example  the  following  year. 

In  England,  the  Gregorian  calendar  was  first 
adopted  in  1752,  and  in  Sweden  in  1753.  In  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  those  countries  which  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  the  Julian  year,  or  old  style  as  it  is  called, 
still  prevails. 

In  this  article  free  use  has  been  made  of  Ideler’s 
work  Lekrbuch  der  Chronologie.  For  other  infor¬ 
mation  connected  with  the  Roman  measurement 
of  time,  see  Clepsydka,  Dies,  Hora,  Horologia, 
Lustrum,  Nundin.*,  Speculum,  Sidera. 

The  following  Calendar,  which  gives  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  stars,  the  Roman  festivals,  &c., 
is  taken  from  an  article  on  the  Roman  Calendar 
in  Pauly’s  Real-Encyclopadie  der  classischen  Alter- 
thwmswissenschaft.  It  has  been  principally  compiled 
from  Ovid’s  Fasti,  Columella,  and  Pliny’s  Natural 
History.  The  letter  O.  signifies  Ovid,  C.  Columella, 
P.  Pliny ;  but  when  C.  is  placed  immediately  after 
the  date,  it  signifies  a  day  on  which  the  Comitia 
were  held. 


JANUARIUS. 

A  lJan.  Kal.  F. 

B.  2  IV.  F. 

C.  3  III.  C.  Cancer  occidit. 

D  4  Prid.  C.  Caesari  Delphinus  matutino  ex- 

oritur.  PI.* 

E.  5  Non.  F.  Lyra  oritur.  O.  et  P.  tempesta- 

tem  significat.  O.  Attic®  et  finiti- 
mis  regionibus  aquila  vesperi  occi 
dit. 

F.  6  VIII.  F. 

G.  7  VII.  C. 

H  8  VI.  C.  Delphini  vespertino  occasu  con- 
tinui  dies  hiemant  Italiae.  PI. 

A.  9  V.  Agon.  Delphinus  oritur.  O. 

B.  10  IV.  En.  Media  hiems.  O. 

C.  11  III.  Car.  Np. 

D.  12  Prid.  C. 

E  13  Id.  Np. 

F.  14  XIX.  En.  Dies  vitios.  ex  SC. 

G.  15  XVIII.  Car.  Tempestas  incerta.  C. 

H.  16  XVII.  C.  Sol  in  Aquarium  transit,  Leo 

mane  incipit  occide~e ;  africus,  in- 
terdum  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

A  17  XVI.  C.  Sol  in  Aquario.  O.  et  P.  Cancer 
desinit  occidere :  hiemat.  C. 

8  18  XV.  C.  Aquarius  incipit  oriri,  ventus  af¬ 
ricus  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C  19  XIV.  C. 

D.  20  XIII.  C. 

hi.  SI  XII.  C. 


F.  22  XI.  C.  Fidicula  vesperi  ocddit,  dies  pli 

vius.  C. 

G.  23  X.  Lyra  occidit.  O. 

H.  24  IX.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit.  0.  Ex  occasu  pris- 
tiifi  sideris  significat  tempestatem , 
interdum  etiam  tempestas.  C. 

A.  25  VIII.  C.  Stella  regia  appeilata  Tuberom 
in  pectore  leonis  occidit  matuti 
no.  P. 

B  26  VII.  C. 

C.  27  VI.  C.  Leonis,  quae  est  in  pectore,  clara 

Stella  occidit,  nonnunquam  signifi- 
catur  hiems  bipartita.  C. 

D.  28  V.  C.  Auster,  aut  africus,  hiemat :  plu- 

vius  dies.  C. 

E.  29  IV.  F. 

F.  30  IH.  N.  Delphinus  incipit  occidere,  item 

Fidicula  occidit.  C. 

G  31  Prid.  C.  Eorum,  quae  supra  sunt,  siderum 
occasus  tempestatem  facit :  inter 
dum  tantummodo  significat.  C. 


FEBRUARIUS. 


H. 

1  Feb.  KaL  N.  Fidis  incipit  occidere,  ventus  eu 
rinus  et  interdum  auster  cum  gran 
dine  est.  C. 

A. 

2 

IV.  N.  Lyra  et  medius  leo  occidunt.  0. 

B. 

3 

Ill  N.  Delphinus  occidit.  0.  Fidis  tota 
et  Leo  medius  occidit.  Coras  aut 
septentrio,  nonnunquam  favonius. 
C. 

C. 

4 

Prid.  N.  Fidicula  vesperi  occidit.  P. 

D. 

5 

Non.  Aquarius  oritur,  zephyrus  flare  incK 
pit.  0.  Mediae  partes  Aquarii  ori« 
untur,  ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E. 

6 

VIII.  N. 

F. 

7 

VII.  N.  Calisto  sidus  occidit :  favonii  spi- 
rare  incipiunt.  C. 

G. 

8 

VI.  N.  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

H. 

9 

V.  N.  Veris  initium.  0. 

A. 

10 

IV.  N. 

B. 

11 

III.  N.  Arctophylax  oritur.  O. 

C. 

12 

Prid.  N. 

D. 

13 

Id.  Np. 

E. 

14 

XVI.  N  Corvus,  Crater,  et  Anguis  onun- 
tur.  0.  Vesperi  Crater  oritur 
veftti  mutatio.  C. 

F. 

15 

XV.  Luper.  Np.  Sol  in  Pisces  transitum 
facit :  nonnunquam  ventosa  tem 
pestas. 

G. 

16 

XIV.  En.  Venti  per  sex  dies  vehementius 
flant.  Sol  in  Piscibus.  0. 

H. 

17 

XIII.  Quir.  Np.  Favonius  vel  auster  cum 
grandine  et  nimbis  ut  et  sequenti 
die.  C. 

A. 

18 

XII.  C. 

B.  19 

XI.  C. 

C.  20 

X.  C.  Leo  desinit  occidere  ;  venti  se,, 
tentrionales.  qui  dicuntur  ornithi®, 
per  dies  triginta  esse  solent :  turn 
et  hirundo  advenit.  C. 

D.  21 

IX.  Feral.  F.  Arcturus  prima  nocte  ori¬ 
tur  :  frigidus  dies :  aquilone.  vel 
coro,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

E.  22 

VIII.  C  Sagitta  crepusculo  incipit  oriri , 
vans  tempestates  :  halcyonei  die* 
vocantur.  C. 

F. 

23 

VII.  Ter.  Np.  Hirundinum  ad  ventus.  O 
Ventosa  tempestas.  Hirundo  con 
spicitur.  C.  Arcturi  exortus  ve* 
pertinus  P. 

G. 

24 

VI.  Regif.  N. 

H. 

25 

V.  C. 

A. 

26 

IV.  En 
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B  27 

Ill. 

Eq.  Np. 

0  28 

Prid. 

C. 

MARTIUS. 

D.  1  Mart.  KiJ 

Np. 

E.  2 

VI. 

F. 

F.  3 

V. 

C.  Alter  e  Piscibus  occidit.  0. 

G.  4 

IV. 

C. 

H  5 

III. 

C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  Vindemi- 
ator  oritur.  0.  Cancer  oritur  C®- 
sari.  P. 

A.  6 

Prid. 

Np.  Hoc  die  C®sar  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus  factus  est. 

B.  7 

Non. 

F.  Pegasus  oritur.  0. 

C.  8 

VIII. 

F.  Corona  oritur.  0.  Piscis  aqui- 
lonius  oritur.  P. 

D.  9 

VII. 

C.  Orion  exoritur.  In  Attica  Mil- 
vius  apparere  servatur.  P. 

E.  10 

VI. 

C. 

F.  11 

V. 

C. 

G.  12 

IV. 

C. 

H.  13 

III. 

En. 

A.  14 

Prid. 

Eq.  Np. 

B.  15 

Id. 

Np.  Nepa  incipit  occidere,  significat 
tempestatem.  C.  Scorpius  occidit 
C®sari.  P 

C.  16 

XVII. 

F.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.  Ne¬ 
pa  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

D.  17 

XVI. 

Lib  Np  Milvius  oritur.  0.  Sol  in 
Arietem  transitum  facit.  Favoni- 
us  vel  corus.  C. 

E.  18 

XV. 

N.  Sol  in  Ariete.  0.  Itali®  Milvi¬ 
us  ostenditur.  P. 

F.  19 

XIV. 

Quin.  N. 

G.  20 

XIII. 

C. 

H.  21 

XII. 

C.  Equus  occidit  mane.  C.  P.  sep¬ 
tentrionales  venti  C. 

A.  22 

XI. 

N. 

B.  23 

X. 

Tubil.  Np.  Aries  incipit  exoriri,  plu- 
vius  dies,  interdum  ningit.  C. 

C  24 

IX. 

Q  Rex  C.  F.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die 
ffiquinoctium  vernum  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

D.  25 

VIII. 

C.  yEquinoctium  vernum.  0.  P. 

E.  26 

VII. 

C. 

F.  27 

VI. 

Np  Hoc  die  Cssar  Alexandriam 
recepit. 

G.  28 

V. 

C. 

H.  29 

IV. 

C. 

A.  30 

III. 

C. 

B.  31 

Prid. 

C. 

APRILI8. 

C.  1  Apr.  Kal. 

N.  Scorpius  occidit.  0.  Nepa  oc¬ 
cidit  mane,  tempestatem  signifi¬ 
cat.  C. 

D.  2 

IV. 

C.  Pleiades  occidunt.  C. 

E  3 

III. 

C.  In  Attica  Vergili®  vesperi  oc- 
cultantur.  C. 

F.  4 

Prid. 

C.  Ludi  Matr.  Mag  Vergili®  in  Boe- 
otia  occultantur  vesperi.  P. 

G.  6 

Non. 

Ludi.  Favonius  aut  auster  cum 
grandine.  C.  C®sari  et  Chal- 
d®is  Vergili®  occultantur  vesperi. 
yEgypto  Orion  et  Gladius  ejus  in- 
cipiunt  abscondi.  P. 

H  6 

VIII. 

Np  Ludi.  Vergili®  vesperi  celan- 
tur.  Interdum  hiemat.  C. 

A.  7 

VII. 

N.  Ludi.  Hoc  die  et  duobus  sequen- 
tibus  austri  et  africi,  tempestatem 
significant.  C. 

B.  8 

VI. 

N.  Ludi.  Significatur  imber  Libr® 
occasu.  P. 

D.  9 

V. 

N.  Ludi. 

D.  10 

IV. 

N.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

E.  U 

HI 
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N.  Ludi. 

F.  12  Prid.  N.  Ludi  Cereri.  Sucul®  cdantui 

hiemat.  C. 

G.  13  Id.  Np  Ludi.  Libra  occidit- hiemat.  C 

H.  14  XVIII.  N.  Ludi.  Ventosa  tempestas  et  im 

bres,  nec  hoc  constanler.  C 

A.  15  XVII.  Ford.  Np.  Lud. 

B.  16  XVI.  N.  Ludi.  Sucul®  occidunt  vespe*i 

Attic®.  P. 

C.  17  XV.  N.  Ludi.  Sol  in  Tai.rum  transit  uni 

facit,  plufiam  significat.  C.  Su?u- 
1®  occidunt  vesperi  C®sari,  hoe 
est  palilicium  sidus.  P. 

D.  18  XIV.  N.  Ludi.  Sucul®  se  vesperi  celant : 

pluviam  significat.  C.  yEgypto 
sucul®  occidunt  vesperi.  P. 

E.  19  XIII.  Cer.  N.  Ludi  in  Cir.  Sol  in  tauro. 

0. 

F.  20  XII.  N.  Assyri®  Sucul®  occidunt  ves¬ 

peri.  C. 

G.  21  XI.  Par.  Np.  Ver  bipartitur,  pluvia  et 

nonnunquam  grando.  C. 

H.  22  X.  N.  Vergili®  cum  Sole  oriuntur.  Af- 

ricus  vel  auster :  dies  humidus.  C. 

A.  23  IX.  Vin.  Np.  Prima  nocte  Fidicula  ap- 

paret:  tempestatem  significat.  C.  v 

B.  24  VIII.  C.  Palilicium  sidus  oritur  C®sari.  P. 

C.  25  VII.  Rob.  Np.  Medium  ver,  Aries  occi 

dit,  tempestatem  significat,  Canis 
oritur.  0.  Hoedi  exoriuntur.  P. 

D.  26  VI.  F.  Bceoti®  et  Atric®  Canis  ves¬ 

peri  occultatur.  Fidicula  mane 
oritur.  P. 

E.  27  V.  C.  Assyri®  Orion  totus  abscondi- 

tui  P. 

F.  28  IV.  Np.  Ludi  flor.  Auster  fere  cum 

pluvia.  C. 

G.  29  III.  C.  Ludi.  Mane  Capra  exoritur, 

austrinus  dies,  interdum  pluvi® 

C.  Assyri®  totus  Canis  abscondi. 
tur.  P. 

H.  30  Prid.  C.  Ludi.  Canis  se  vesperi  ce^at, 

tempestatem  significat. 

MAIUS. 

A.  1  Mai.  Kal.  N.  Capella  oritur.  C. 

B.  2  VI.  F.  Comp.  Argestes  flare  incipit. 

Hyades  oriuntur.  0.  Sucula  cum 
Sole  exoritur,  septentrionales  ven 
ti.  C.  Sucul®  matutino  exoriun- 
tur. 

C.  3  V.  C.  Centaurus  oritur.  O.  Centauru* 

totus  apparet,  tempestatem  signif 
icat.  C. 

D.  4  IV.  C. 

E.  5  III.  C.  Lyra  oritur.  0.  Centaurus  plu 

viam  significat.  C. 

F.  6  Prid.  C.  Scorpius  medius  occidit.  0.  Ne 

pa  medius  occidit,  tempestatem 
significat.  C. 

G.  7  Non.  N.  Vergili®  exoriuntur  mane ;  la 

vonius.  C. 

H.  8  VIII.  F.  Capella  pluvialis  oritur  C®sarr. 

yEgypto  vero  eodem  die  Canis 
vesperi  occultatur.  P. 

A.  9  VII.  Lem.  N.  yEstatis  initium,  fa  vonius 

aut  corus,  interdum  etiam  pluvia. 
C. 

B.  10  VI.  C.  Vergili®  tot®  apparent ;  favoni 

us  aut  corus  :  interdum  et  pluvi® 

C.  Vergiliarum  exortus.  C. 

C.  11  V.  Lem.  N.  Orion  occidit.  0.  Arcturi 

occasus  matutinus  C®sari  tempes- 
tatcm  significat.  P. 

D.  12  IV.  Np.  Ludi  Mart,  in  Circ. 

E.  13  III.  Lem.  N.  Pleiades  oriuntur.  yEsta 

tis  initium.  0.  Fidis  mane  oritui 
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s/gnificat  tempestatem.  C.  Fidicu- 
lae  exortus.  P. 

r.  14  Prid.  C.  Taurus  oritur.  0. 

G.  15  Id.  Np.  Fidis  mane  exoritur,  auster, 
aut  euro-notus  interdum,  dies  hu- 
midus.  C. 

H  16  XVII.  F. 

A.  17  XVI.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  euro-notus 

vel  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

B.  18  XV.  C. 

C.  19  XI\  C.  Sol  in  Geminis.  0.  et  C 

D.  20  XIII.  C. 

E.  21  XII.  Agon.  Np.  Canis  oritur.  0.  Sucu- 

laj  exoriuntur,  septentrionales  ven- 
ti :  nonnunquam  auster  cum  plu¬ 
via.  C.  Capella  vesperi  occidit  et 
in  Attica  Canis.  P. 

F.  22  XI.  N.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Arcturus 

mane  occidit ;  tempestatem  signif- 
icat.  C.  Orionis  Gladius  occidere 
incipit.  P. 

G  23  X.  Tub.  Np. 

H  24  IX.  Q.  Rex.  C.  F. 

A.  25  VIII.  C.  Aquila  oritur.  0.  Hoc  die  et  bi¬ 

duo  sequenti  Capra  mane  exoritur, 
septentrionales  venti.  C. 

B.  26  VII.  C.  Arctophylax  occidit.  O. 

C.  27  VI  C.  Hyades  oriuntur. 

D.  28  V.  C. 

E.  29  IV.  C. 

F.  30  III.  C. 

G  31  Prid.  C 

JUNIUS. 

II.  .  Jun.  Kal.  N.  Aquila  oritur.  O.  Hoc  et  se¬ 
quenti  Aquila  oritur ;  tempestas 
ventosa  et  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

A  2  IV.  F.  Mart.  Car.  Monet.  Hyades  ori¬ 
untur,  dies  pluvius.  0.  Aquila  ori¬ 
tur  vesperi.  P. 

B.  3  III.  C.  Caesari  et  Assyriae  Aquila  vespe¬ 

ri  oritur.  P. 

C.  4  Prid.  C. 

D.  5  Non. 

E.  6  VIII.  N  Arcturus  matutino  occidit.  P. 

F.  7  VII.  N.  Arctophylax  occidit.  0.  Arctu- 

rus  occidit,  favonius  aut  corus.  C. 

G.  8  VI.  N.  Menti.  in  capit.  Delphinus  ves¬ 

peri  exoritur.  P. 

H.  9  V.  Vest.  N.  Fer. 

A.  10  IV.  N.  Delphin.  vesperi  oritur.  O.  et  C. 

et  P.  Favonius,  interdum  rorat. 

C. 

B.  1 1  III.  Matr.  N. 

C.  12  Prid.  N. 

D.  13  Id.  N.  Calor  incipit.  C. 

E.  14  XVIII.  N. 

F.  15  XVII.  Q.  St.  D.  F.  Hyades  oriuntur.  0. 

Gladius  Orionis  exoritur.  P. 

G.  16  XVI.  C.  Zephyrus  flat.  Orion  oritur.  O. 

H  17  XV.  C.  Delphinus  totus  apparet.  O. 

A  18  XIV.  0. 

B  19  XIII.  C.  Minervae  in  Aventino.  Sol  in 
Cancro.  0.  et  C.  In  yEgypto  Gla¬ 
dius  Orionis  oritur. 

C.  20  XII.  C.  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.  Ophi- 
uchus  oritur.  0. 

D  2L  XI.  C.  Anguifer,  qui  a  Graecis  dicitur 
’0 ipiovxoi,  mane  occidit,  tempesta¬ 
tem  significat.  0. 

2.  22  X.  C. 

F.  23  IX.  C. 

G  24  VIII.  0.  Hoc  et  biduo  sequenti  solstitium, 
favonius  et  calor.  C.  Longissima 
dies  fotius  anni  et  nox  brevissima 
solstitium  confieiunt.  P 


H.  25  VII.  C. 

A.  26  VI.  C.  Orionis  Zona  oritur  :  3olstitiom 

O.  Orion  exoritur  Caesari.  P 

B.  27  V.  C. 

C.  28  IV.  C. 

D.  29  III.  C  Ventosa  tempestas.  C. 

E.  3C  Prid.  F. 

JULIUS. 

F.  1  Jul.  Kal.  N.  Favonius  vel  auster  et  calor.  (' 

G.  2  VI.  N. 

H.  3  V.  N. 

A.  4  IV.  Np.  Corona  occidit  mane.  C  Zon» 

Orionis  Assyriae  oritur.  P.  ^Egyp- 
to  Procyon  matutino  oritur.  P. 

B.  5  III.  Popl.  N.  Chaldaeis  Corona  occidit 

matutino.  Atticae  Orion  eo  die  ex 
oritur. 

C.  6  Prid.  N.  Ludi  Apollin.  Cancer  medius 

occidit,  calor.  C. 

D.  7  Non.  N.  Ludi. 

E.  8  VIII.  N.  Ludi.  Capricomus  medius  occi 

dit.  C. 

F.  9  VII.  N.  Ludi.  Cepheus  vesperi  exoritur, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

G.  10  VI.  C.  Ludi.  Prodromi  flare  incipiunt 

C. 

H.  11  V.  C.  Ludi. 

A.  12  IV.  Np.  Ludi. 

B.  13  III.  C.  Ludi  in  Cir. 

C.  14  Prid.  C.  Merk.  .Egyptiis  Orion  desinit  ex 

oriri.  P. 

D.  15  Id.  Np.  Merk.  Procyon  exoritur  mane, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

E.  16  XVII.  F.  Merk. 

F.  17  XVI.  C.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritur.  P. 

G.  18  XV.  C.  Merk. 

H.  19  XIV.  Lucar.  Np.  Merk. 

A.  20  XIII.  C.  Ludi  Viet.  Caesar.  Sol  in  Leo 

nem  transitum  facit,  favonius.  C. 
Aquila  occidit.  P. 

B.  21  XII.  C.  Lucar.  Ludi. 

C.  22  XI.  C.  Ludi. 

D.  23  X.  Nept.  Ludi.  Prodromi  in  Italia  aen- 

tiuntur.  P. 

E.  24  IX.  N.  Ludi.  Leonis  in  pectore  clara 

Stella  exoritur,  interdum  tempes¬ 
tatem  significat.  C. 

F.  25  VIII.  Fur.  Np.  Ludi.  Aquarius  incipit  oc¬ 

cidere  clare  :  favonius,  vel  auster. 
C. 

G.  26  VII.  C.  Ludi.  Canicula  apparet ;  caligo 

H.  27  VI.  C.  In  Circ.  ’  Aquila  exoritur.  C. 

A.  28  V.  C.  In  Circ. 

B.  29  IV.  C.  In  Circ.  Leonis  in  pectore  cla- 

rae  stellae  exoriuntur,  interdum  tem¬ 
pestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  30  III.  C.  In  Circ.  Aquila  occidit,  signifi- 

cat  tempestatem.  C. 

D.  31  Prid.  C. 

AUGUSTUS. 

E.  1  Aug.  Kal.  N.  Etesiae.  C. 

F.  2  IV.  C.  Fer. 

G.  3  III.  C. 

H.  4  Prid.  O.  Leo  medius  exoritur ;  tompestv 

tem  significat.  C. 

A.  5  Non.  F. 

B.  6  VIII.  F.  Arcturus  medius  occidit  P. 

C.  7  VII.  C.  Aquarius  occidit  medius,  neb* 

losus  aestus.  C. 

D.  8  VI.  C.  Vera  ratione  autumni  initium  Fi 

diculae  ocoasu  P 

E.  9  V.  Np. 

F.  10  IV.  C. 
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G. 

11 

III 

H. 

12 

Prid. 

A 

13 

Id  : 

B 

14 

XIX 

C 

15 

xvii: 

D. 

16 

XVII 

E. 

17 

XVI 

F. 

18 

XV 

G. 

19 

XIV. 

II. 

20 

XIII. 

A. 

21 

XII.  1 

B. 

22 

XI. 

C. 

23 

X. 

D. 

24 

IX.  1 

E. 

25 

VIII. 

F. 

26 

VII. 

G. 

27 

VI. 

H. 

28 

V. 

A. 

29 

IV. 

B 

30 

III. 

O. 

31 

Prid. 

D. 

1  Sept.  Kal. 

E. 

2 

IV. 

F. 

3 

III. 

G. 

4 

Prid. 

H. 

5 

Non. 

A. 

6 

VIII. 

B. 

7 

VII. 

C. 

8 

VI. 

D. 

9 

V. 

E. 

10 

IV. 

F. 

11 

III. 

G. 

12 

Prid. 

H. 

13 

Id. 

A. 

14 

XVIII. 

B. 

15 

XVII. 

C. 

16 

XVI. 

D. 

17 

XV. 

E. 

16 

XIV. 
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C.  Fidicula  occasu  suo  autumnum 
inchoat  Caesari.  P. 

C.  Fidis  occidit  mane  et  autumnus 
incipit.  C.  Attica;  Er;uus  oriens 
tempestatem  significat  et  vesperi 
^Egypto  et  Caesari  Delphinus  occi- 
dens.  P. 

Np.  Delphi! :  occasus  tempestatem 
significant  C. 

F.  Delphini  matutinus  occasus  tem¬ 
pestatem  significat.  C. 

C. 

C. 

Port.  Np. 

C.  Merk. 

Vin.  F.  P. 

C.  Sol  in  Virginem  transitum  facit, 
hoc  et  sequenti  die  tempestatem 
significat,  interdum  et  tonat.  Eo- 
dem  die  Fidis  occidit.  C. 

Cons.  Np. 

En.  Caesari  et  Assyriae  Yindemiator 
oriri  mane  incipit.  P. 

Vole.  Np.  Fidis  occasu  tempestas 
plerumque  oritur,  et  pluvia.  C. 

C. 

Opic.  Np. 

C.  Vindemiator  exoritur  mane,  et 
Arcturus  incipit  occidere,  interdum 
pluvia.  C. 

Volt,  Np. 

Np.  H.  D.  Ara  Victoriae  in  Curia  de- 
dicata  est.  Sagitta  occidit :  Etesiae 
desinunt.  P. 

F. 

F.  Humeri  Virginis  exoriuntur. 
Etesiae  desinunt  flare,  et  interdum 
hiemat.  C. 

C.  Andromeda  vesperi  oritur,  inter¬ 
dum  hiemat.  C. 

SEPTEMBER. 

.  N. 

N.  Hoc  die  Fer.  Nep.  Piscis  austri- 
nus  desinit  occidere,  calor.  C. 

Np. 

C.  Ludi  Romani. 

F.  Ludi.  Vindemiator  exoritur.  At- 
ticae  Arcturus  matutino  exoritur  et 
Sagitta  occidit  mane.  P. 

F.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Piscis  aquilonius  desinit 
occidere  et  Capra  exoritur,  tem¬ 
pestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  Caesari  Capella  oritur  ves¬ 
peri.  P. 

C.  Ludi. 

C.  Ludi.  I  avonius  aut  africus.  Vir¬ 
go  media  exoritur.  C. 

N.  Ludi.  Arcturus  oritur  medius 
vehementissimo  significatu  terra 
marique  per  dies  quinque.  P. 

Np.  Ex  pristino  sidere  nonnunquam 
tempestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  Equor.  Prob. 

N.  Ludi  Rom.  in  Circ. 

C.  In  Circ.  ^Egypto  Spica,  quam 
tenet  Virgo,  exoritur  matutino  Ete- 
siaeque  desinunt.  P. 

C.  In  Circ.  Arcturus  exoritur,  fa- 
vonius  aut  africus,  interdum  eurus. 
C. 

C.  In  Cir< .  Spica  Virginis  exoritur, 
favonius  aut  corns  C.  Spica  Cae¬ 
sari  oritur.  P. 


F.  19  XIII.  C.  In  Circ.  Sol  in  Libram  trans*- 

tum  facit.  Crater  matutino  tern 
pore  apparet.  C. 

G.  20  XII.  C.  Merk. 

H.  21  XI.  C.  Merk.  Pisces  oec.dunt  :_ane 

Item  Aries  occidere  incipit,  favo¬ 
nius  aut  corus  interdum  auster  cum 
imbribus  C.  Caesari  commissure 
Piscium  occidit.  P. 

A.  22  X.  C.  Merk.  Argo  navis  occidit,  teni 

pestatem  significat,  interdum  etian* 
pluviam.  C. 

B.  23  IX.  Np.  Merk.  H.  D.  Augusti  natalis 

Ludi  Cir.  Centaurus  incipit  mane 
oriri,  tempestatem  significat,  inter¬ 
dum  et  pluviam.  C. 

C.  24  VIII.  C.  iEquir.octium  autumnale  hoc  die 

et  hiduo  oequenti  notat  Columella, 
Pliuius  hoc  die 

D.  25  VII.  C. 

E.  26  VI.  C. 

F.  27  V.  Hoedi  exoriuntur,  favonius,  nonnuu- 

quam  auster  cum  pluvia.  C. 

G.  28  IV.  Virgo  desinit  oriri,  tempestatem  sig¬ 

nificat.  C.  Capella  matutina  exo¬ 
ritur,  consentientibus,  quod  est  ra 
rum,  Philippo,  Calippo,  Doritheo, 
Parmenisco,  Conone,  Critonc,  De- 
mocrito,  Eudoxo,  lone.  P. 

H.  29  III.  F.  Hoedi  oriuntur  iisdem  consenti¬ 

entibus.  P. 

A.  30  Prid.  C. 


OCTOBER. 

B.  lOct.  Kal.  N.  Tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  2  VI.  F. 

D.  3  V.  C. 

E.  4  IV.  C.  Auriga  occidit  mane.  Virgo  de¬ 

sinit  occidere  :  significat  nonnun¬ 
quam  tempestatem.  C. 

F.  5  III.  C.  Corona  incipit  exoriri,  significat 

tempestatem.  C. 

G.  6  Prid.  C.  Hoedi  oriuntur  vesperi.  Aries 

medius  occidit :  aquilo  C. 

H.  7  Non.  F. 

A.  8  VIII.  F.  Coronae  clara  Stella  exoritur.  C. 

Caesari  fulgens  in  Corona  Stella 
oritur.  P. 

B.  9  VII.  F. 

C.  10  VI.  C.  Vergiliae  exoriuntur  vesperi ;  fa¬ 

vonius  et  interdum  africus  cum  plu¬ 
via.  C. 

D.  11  V.  Meditr. 

E.  12  IV.  Aug.  Np. 

F.  13  III.  Pont.  Np.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Co 

rona  tota  mane  exoritur,  auster  hi- 
bernus  et  nonnunquam  pluvia.  C. 
Vergiliae  vesperi  oriuntur.  P. 

G.  14  Prid.  En. 

H.  IS  Id.  Np.  Hoc  die  et  sequenti  biduo  inter¬ 

dum  tempestas,  nonnunquam  :orat 
C.  Corona  tota  oritur.  P. 

A.  16  XVII.  F. 

B.  17  XVI.  C. 

C.  18  XV.  C. 

D.  19  XIV.  Arm.  Np.  Sol  in  Scorpionem  trar<- 

situm  facit.  C. 

E.  20  XIII.  C.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Solis  exert* 

Vergiliae  incipiunt  occidere, 
pestatem  significat.  C 

F.  21  XII.  C 

G.  22  XI.  C. 

H.  23  X.  C. 

A.  24  IX  C. 

B.  25  VIII.  C. 


CALENDAR. 


CALIDA. 


C  26  VII.  C.  Nepaj  frons  exoritur,  tempesta- 
tem  significat.  C. 

D.  2?  VI.  C.  Suculse  vesperi  exoriuntur.  P. 

E  28  V.  C.  Vergilias  occidunt,  hiemat  cum 

frigore  et  gelicidiis.  C. 

F  21  IV  C.  Arcturus  vesperi  occidit,  vento- 

sus  dies.  C. 

G  3t  III.  0.  Hoc  et  sequenti  die  Cassiope  in- 
cipit  occidere,  tempestatem  signifi¬ 
cat.  C. 

ft  3  Pnd  C.  Caesari  Arcturus  occidit,  et  Su- 

culae  exoriuntur  cum  Sole.  P. 

NOVEMBER. 

A  LNov.Kal  N.  Hoc  die  et  postero  caput  Tauri 
occidit,  pluviam  significat.  P. 

3.  2  IV . Arcturus  occidit  vesperi.  P. 

C  3  III . Fidicula  mane  exoritur,  hie¬ 

mat  et  pluit.  C 
D  4  Prid . 

E.  5  Non.  F. 

F.  6  VIII.  F.  Ludi.  Fmicula;  sidus  totum  ex¬ 

oritur,  auster,  vel  favonius,  hiemat. 

C. 

G.  7  VII.  C.  Ludi. 

H  8  VI.  C.  Ludi.  Stella  clara  Scorpionis 

exoritur,  significat  tempestatem, 
hiemat.  C. 

A.  9  V.  C.  Ludi.  Hiemis  initium,  auster 

aut  eurus,  interdum  rorat.  C.  Gla- 
dius  Orionis  occidere  incipit.  P. 

B  10  IV.  C.  Ludi. 

C  11  III.  0.  Ludi.  Vergiliae  occidunt.  P. 

D  12  Prid.  C  Ludi. 

E  13  Id.  Np.  Epul.  Indict.  Dies  incertus,  sae- 

pius  tamen  placidus.  C. 

F  14  XVIII.  F. 

G  15  XVII.  C.  Ludi.  Pleb.  in  Circ. 

H  16  XVI.  C.  In  Circ.  Fidis  exoritur  mane, 

auster,  interdum  aquilomagnus.  C. 
A  17  XV.  C.  In  Circ.  Aquilo,  interdum  aus¬ 
ter  cum  pluvia.  C. 

R  18  XIV.  C.  Merk.  Sol  in  Sagittarium  tran- 
situm  facit.  Suculas  mane  oriun- 
tur,  tempestatem  significat.  C. 

C.  19  XIII.  C.  Merk. 

D.  20  XII.  C.  Merk.  Tauri  cornua  vesperi  oc¬ 

cidunt,  aquilo  frigidus  et  pluvia.  C. 

E.  21  XI.  C.  Sucula  mane  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

F.  22  X.  C.  Lepus  occidit  mane,  tempesta¬ 

tem  significat.  C. 

G.  23  IX.  C. 

H.  24  VIII.  C. 

A.  25  VII.  C.  Canicula  occidit  Solis  ortu,  hie¬ 

mat.  C. 

B.  26  VI.  C. 

C.  27  V.  C. 

D.  28  IV.  C. 

E.  29  III.  C. 

F.  30  Prid.  C.  Totae  suculae  occidunt,  favonius 

aut  auster,  interdum  pluvia.  C. 

DECEMBER. 

G  1  Dec.Kal.  N.  Dies  incertus,  saepius  tamen  pla¬ 
cidus. 

H.  2  IV . 

A  3  III  _ 

B  4  Prid  .... 

C  5  Non.  }'. 

D  6  VIII  .  .  Sagittarius  medius  occidit,  tem¬ 
pestatem  significat.  C. 

E  7  VII  C.  Aquila  mane  oritur.  Africus,  in¬ 

terdum  auster,  irrorat.  C. 

P.  8  VI.  C. 

G  9  V.  C. 

H  10  IV.  C. 

Cc 


A.  11  III.  Agon.  Np.  Corus  vel  septentrio 

interdum  auster  cum  pluvia  C. 

B.  12  Prid.  En. 

C.  13  Id.  Np.  Scorpio  totus  mane  exoritur 

hiemat.  C. 

D.  14  XIX.  F. 

E.  15  XVIII.  Cons.  Np. 

F.  16  XVII.  C. 

G.  17  XVI.  Sat.  Np.  Feriae  Saturni.  Sol  in 

Capvicornum  transitum  facit,  bru- 
male  solstitium  ut  Hipparcho  pin 
•jet.  C. 

H.  18  XV.  C.  Ventorum  commutatio.  0 

A.  19  XIV.  Oprl.  Np. 

B.  20  XIII.  C. 

C.  21  XII.  Div.  Np. 

D.  22  XI.  C. 

E.  23  X.  Lar.  Np.  Capra  occidit  mane,  tem¬ 

pestatem  significat.  C. 

F.  24  IX.  C.  Brumale  solstitium,  sicut  Chat 

dasi  observant,  significat.  C. 

G.  25  VIII.  C. 

H.  26  VII.  C. 

A.  27  VI.  C.  Delphinus  incipit  oriri  mane, 

tempestatem  significat.  C. 

B.  28  V.  C. 

C.  29  IV.  F.  Aquila  occidit,  hiemat.  C. 

D.  30  III.  F.  Canicula  occidit  vesperi,  tempes¬ 

tatem  significat.  C. 

E.  31  Prid.  C.  Tempestas  ventosa.  C. 

EXPLANATION  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  These  letters  are  found 
in  all  the  old  calendars,  and  no  doubt  were  used  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week  of 
eight  days  ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
first  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  ecclesiastical 
calendars  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Christian  week. 

Agon.,  Agonalia.—  5  rm.,  Armilustrum,  Varro.— 
Apoilin.,  Apollinarts  —  August.,  Augustalia.  —  C., 
Comitialis,  Comitiavu. —  Caes.,  Casaris. —  Capit., 
Capitolio. — Car.,  Carmentalia. — Car.,  Carna. — Cer., 
Cerealia,  Varro. — Cir.  and  Circ.,  Cir censes,  Circo. 
— Comp.,  Compitalia. — Con.,  Consualia,  Plutarch. — 
Div.,  Divalia,  Festus — Eid.,  Eidus. — En.,  Endoter- 
cisus,  that  is,  intercisus. —  Epul.,  Epulum.  —  Eq., 
Equiria,  Van'O,  Ovid,  Festus. — Equor.  prob.,  Equo- 
rum  probantlorum,  Valer.  Max.  (lib.  2.) — F.,  Fastus. — 

F.  p.,  Fastus  primo. — Fp.,  Fas  Prceton. — Fer.,  Feria. 
—  Fer.  or  Feral.,  Fer  alia.  —  Flor.,  Floralia,  Ovid,, 
Pliny. — Font.,  Fontanalia,V arro  — Ford.,  Fordicidia. 
Varro. — H.  D.,  Hoc  Die. — Hisp  ,  Hispaniam  viat. — 
Id.,  Idus. — Indict.,  Indictum. — Kal. ,Kalendce. — Lar  , 
Larentalia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Plutarch. — Lem.,  Lemuria, 
Varro,  Ovid. — Lib.,  Liberalia,  Varro. — Lud.,  Ludi.- 
Luper.,  Luperralia,  Varro. — Mart.,  Marti,  Ovid  — 
Mat.,  Matri  Matutce,  Ovid. — Max.,  Maximum. — Me 
dit.,  Meditrinalia,  Varro. — Merk.,  Merkatus. — Mo 
net.,  Monctce. — N.,  Nefastus. — N.  F.,  Nefas. — Np., 
Nefastus  primo.  —  Nept.,  Neptunalia,  Neptuno.  — 
Non.,  Nonce. — Opal.,  Opalia,  Varro. — Opic.,  Opicon 
siva,  Varro. — Par.,  Parilia,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus.— 
Pleb.,  Plebeii,  Plebis. — Poplifi,  Pophfugium. — Port., 
Portunalia. — Pr.,  Prcetori. — Prob.,  Probandorum.— 
Q.,  Quando. — Q.  Rex  c.  F.,  Quando  rex  comitiavit 
fas,  Varro,  Festus. — Q.  St.  d.,  Quando  stcrcus  de¬ 
fer  tur,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Quin.,  Quinquatrus , 
Varro. — Quir.,  Quirinalia. — Regif.,  Regifugium,  oi, 
according  to  Ovid,  the  23d  of  February. — Rob.,  Ro 
bigalia,  Varro.  —  Satur.,  Saturnalia,  Macrobius. -• 
St.,  Stercus. — Ter.,  Terminalia.  —  Tubil.,  Tubilus- 
trum,  Varro,  Ovid,  Festus. — Vest.,  Vesta. — Viet., 
Victoria. — Vin.,  Vinalia.  Varro. — Vole.,  Volcano.'  *, 
Varro. — Vol.,  Volturnalia,  Varro. 

CAL'IDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  t  se 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  consisted  of  warm  w  a- 
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CALIGA. 


CALONES. 


ter  mixed  with  wine,  with  the  addition,  probably,  of 
spices.  This  was  a  very  favourite  kind  of  drink 
with  the  ancients,  and  could  always  be  procured  at 
certain  shops  or  taverns  called  thermopolia ,*  which 
Claudius  commanded  lc  be  closed  at  one  period  of 
his  reign.*  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  and  wa¬ 
ter  was  kept  hot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  form,  and  not  unlike  our  tea-urns  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  construction.  A  representation  of  one 
of  these  vessels  is  given  in  the  Masco  Borbonico,3 
hi  odd  which  the  following  woodcut  is  taken.  In  the 


middle  of  the  vessel  there  is  a  small  cylindrical  fur¬ 
nace,  in  which  the  w'ood  or  charcoal  was  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  fur¬ 
nace  there  are  four  small  holes  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
through.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  vessel  there 
is  a  kind  of  cup,  communicating  with  the  part  sur- 
lounding  the  furnace,  by  which  the  vessel  might  be 
fiheu  wit  hout  taking  off  the  lid  ;  and  on  the  left-hand 
side  there  is,  in  about  the  middle,  a  tube  with  a  cock 
for  drawing  off  the  liquid.  Beneath  the  conical 
cover,  and  on  a  level  with  the  rim  of  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  movable  flat  cover,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  which  closes  the  whole  urn  except  the 
mouth  of  the  small  furnace. 

Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vessel 
was  used  for  the  purpose  which  has  been  mention¬ 
ed,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  its  Latin  name ;  but 
it  was  probably  called  authepsa.  ( Vid .  Authepsa.) 
Pollux4  mentions  several  names  which  were  applied 
to  the  vessels  used  for  heating  water,  of  which  the 
lirvotebrig,  which  also  occurs  in  Lucian,8  appears  to 
answer  best  to  the  vessel  which  has  been  described 
abov  e . 6 

♦CALIDRIS  (ualldpig),  the  name  of  a  bird  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristotle.  Belon  conjectures  that  it  was 
a  bird  called  Chevalier  by  the  French.  The  term 
Calidris  is  now  applied  to  the  Red-shank. 

CA'LIGA,  a  strong  and  heavy  sandal  worn  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Although  the  use  of  this  species  of  calceamentum 
extended  to  the  centurions,  it  was  not  worn  by  the 
tuperior  officers.  Hence  the  common  soldiers,  in¬ 
eluding  centurions,  were  distinguished  by  the  name 

1.  (Plaut.,  Cur.,  IT.,  Hi.,  13. — Trim.,  IV  iii.,  6. — Rud.,  II.,  vi  , 
♦i.) — S.  (Dion,  lx.,  fi.) — 3.  (vol.  iii.,  pi  63.) — 4.  (x.,  66.) — 5. 
llexiph.,  8.) — 6.  (B1*t  ger,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  34. — Beckei,  Callus, 
%  ,  p.  175  | 
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of  cahgati.1  Service  in  the  ranxs  was  also  der  igna. 
ted  after  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marius  was 
said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  caliga,  e., 
from  the  ranks,*  and  Ventidius  juventam  inopem  in 
caliga  mililari  tolerasse.3  The  Emperor  Caligula  re¬ 
ceived  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  consequence 
of  wearing  the  caliga,  and  being  inured  to  the  life 
of  a  common  soldier.4  Juvenal  expressed  his  do- 
termination  to  combat  against  vice  as  a  soldier,  r  j 
saying  he  would  go  in  caligee  ( veniam  caligatus1) 

The  triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  moot 
distinctly  the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  (vid.  Arma,  p.  95)  and  the  calceus 
worn  by  men  of  higher  rank.  ( Vid.  Abglla,  p.  11 . 
Ara,  p.  78.) 

The  sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with 
hob-nails  ( clavi  caligarii*) ;  a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  a  brave  centurion  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  midst  of  victory  his 
foot  slipped,  as  he  was  running  over  the  marble 
pavement  (?u0uorpurov)  of  the  temple,  and,  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  Jews  who  rush¬ 
ed  upon  him.7  The  use  of  hob-nails  (elg  tu  vnoir)- 
uara  f/lovg  kyspovoai)  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
rusticity  by  the  Athenians.8 

The  “  caliga  speculators, ”*  made  for  the  use  of 
spies  (speculator es),  was  probably  very  strong,  thick, 
and  heavy,  and  hence  very  troublesome  ( molestis - 
sima10). 

The  making  and  sale  of  caligae,  as  well  at  of 
every  other  kind  of  shoe,  was  a  distinct  trade,  the 
person  engaged  in  it  being  called  “caligarius”  ot 
“  sutor  caligarius .”n  After  the  decline  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  the  caliga,  no  longer  worn  by  soldiers 
was  assumed  by  monks  and  ascetics. 

♦CALLIO'NYMUS  (KallLuvvpog),  a  spec  :es  of 
fish,  so  called  by  Aristotle.13  ^Elian1*  gives  the 
name  as  uaTCkvuvvpog ;  Athenaeus,14  ovpavocKonog, 
with  which  Galen  agrees ;  Oppian,16  r/pepoKoirn g ; 
and  Pliny,16  Uranoscopus.  It  is  the  Star-gazer  the 
Uranoscopus  scaber,  L.,  called  in  French  Rat,  and 
in  Italian  Boca  in  Capo,  according  to  Rondelet  ant 
Schneider.17  The  eyes  of  this  fish  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  head. 

CALLISTEIA  (KaXhiorela),  a  festival,  or,  per 
haps,  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  o 
Lesbos,  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanctua 
ry  of  Hera,  and  the  fairest  received  the  prize  o 
beauty.18 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cypse- 
lus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusiniar. 
Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were  called 
Xpvaoibopot.19 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  men  only  partook,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeuo** 
as  occurring  among  the  Eleans.  The  fairest  man 
received  as  a  prize  a  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Athena,  and  wras  adorned  by  his  friends 
with  ribands  and  a  myrtle  wreath,  and  accompanied 
to  the  temple.  From  the  words  of  Athenams,81  who, 
in  speaking  of  these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions 
Tenedos  along  with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  it 
the  former  island  also  Callisteia  were  celebrated. 

CALO'NES  were  the  slaves  or  servants  of  tha 
Roman  soldiers,  so  called  from  carrying  wood  Vdko) 

1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  25. — Vitell.,  7.) — 2.  (Sen.,  De  Benef.,  t. 
16.) — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  44.) — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1. —  Suet 
Calig.,  9.) — 5.  (Sat.,  iii.,  306.) — 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  41 
ix.,  18. — Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  232  ;  xvi.,  25.) — 7.  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jnd-, 
vi.,  1,  p.  1266,  ed.  Hudson.) — 8.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  4.) — 9.  (Suet 
Calig.,  52.) — 10.  (Tertull.,  De  Corona,  p.  100,  ed.  Rigalt.) — 11. 
(Spon.,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  220.) — 12.  (II.  A.,  ii.,  15;  viii.,  13.) 
— 13.  (N.  A.,  xiii.,  4.) — 14.  (viii.,  p.  356.) — 15.  (Ilalieut.,  ii.,  200, 
s*qq.) — 16.  (II.  N.,  xxxii.,  7.) — 17.  (Sohueider,  Excnrs.,  ii.,  ad 
jElian,  N.  A.,  p.  573,  seqq. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 18.  (S  )  i> 
ad  II.,  x.,  140. — Suidas,  s.  v. — Anthol.  Gr.  vi.,  No.  292. — Allien., 
xii.,  p.  610.) — 19.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  609  —  20.  (1.  c. — Cl m pan 
Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.) — 21.  (xiii.,  p.  610.) 
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fo>  their  use.  Tnus  says  Festus  •  Calones  militum 
seroi,  quia  ligneas  clavas  gerebant ,  qua  Gran  Kaka 
vocabant.'”  So,  also,  Servius  :l *  “  Calas  dicebant  ma- 
jores  nostri  fustes,  quos  portabant  servi  sequentes 
dominos  ad  pralia  ”  From  the  same  word  kuaov 
eomes  KaXonovq,  a  shoemaker’s  last.8  These  calo¬ 
ries  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  slaves, 
and  almost  formed  a  part  of  the  army,  as  we  may 
Isam  from  many  passages  in  Caesar :  in  fact,  we 
are  told  by  Josephus  that,  from  living  always  with 
the  soldiers,  and  being  present  at  their  exercises, 
they  were  inferior  to  them  alone  in  skill  and  valour. 
The  word  calo,  lunvever,  was  not  confined  to  this 
signification,  but  was  also  applied  to  farm-servants, 
instances  of  which  usage  are  found  in  Horace.3 

In  Caesar  this  term  is  generally  found  by  itself ; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identical 
with  lixa.  Still  the  calones  and  lixae  were  not  the 
same :  the  latter,  in  fact,  were  freemen,  who  mere¬ 
ly  followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain  and 
merchandise,  and  were  so  far  from  being  indispen¬ 
sable  to  an  army  that  they  were  sometimes  forbid¬ 
den  to  follow  it  (we  lixa  sequerentur  exercitum*). 
Thus,  again,  we  read  of  the  '•'■lixa  mercatoresque,  qui 
plaustns  mcrces  portabant, ”s  words  which  plainly 
show  that  the  lixae  were  traders  and  dealers.  Livy 
also*  speaks  of  them  as  carrying  on  business.  The 
term  itself  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  lixa, 
an  old  word  signifying  water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae 
supplied  this  article  to  the  soldiers :  since,  however, 
they  probably  furnished  ready-cooked  provisions 
to  the  soldiers,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  their  ap¬ 
pellation  may  have  some  allusion  to  this  circum- 
stance.7 

CAL'OPUS,  CALOPOD'IUM.  ( Vid .  Forma.) 

CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined  by  Mar- 
cian,®  “ Falsa  crimina  intendere  a  definition  which, 
as  there  given,  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  crim¬ 
inal  matters.  The  definition  of  Paulus9  applies  to 
matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  “  Calumniosus  est 
qui  sciens  prudensque  per  fraudem  negotium  alicui 
comparat."  Cicero10  speaks  of  “  calumnia,”  and  of 
the  “  nimis  callida  et  malitiosa  juris  interpretation'’  as 
things  related.  Gaius  says,  “  Calumnia  in  adfectu 
est,  sicut  furti  crimen the  criminality  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof,  and  the  reus 
was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  person 
who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  (qui  cognovit)  found 
that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error  of 
judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  pro- 
basti ;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de¬ 
clared  his  sentence  in  the  words  calumniatus  es, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish¬ 
ment. 

According  to  Marcian,  as  above  quoted,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  calumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Rem- 
mia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly, 
named,  the  lex  Memmia.11  But  it  is  not  known 
when  this  lex  was  passed,  nor  what  were  its  pen¬ 
alties.  It  appears  from  Cicero11  that  the  false  ac¬ 
cuser  might  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  the 
letter  K,  the  initial  of  Kalumnia ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured,  though  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that 
this  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmia. 

The  punishment  for  calumnia  was  also  exsilium, 
relegatio  in  insulam,  or  loss  of  rank  ( ordinis  amis- 
tiu);  but  piobably  only  in  criminal  cases,  or  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  status.13 


1.  (Ad  JEn  ,  vi.,  1.) — 2.  (Plato,  Symp.) — 3.  (Epist.,  I.,  xiv., 
<2.  -Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  103.)— 4.  (Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.,  c.  45.)— 5.  (Hirti- 
u,  De  Bell.  Afric.,  c.  75.) — 6.  (v.,  8.)-7.  (Vid.  Sail.,  1.  c.)— 8. 
I  Dig.  48,  tit.  10,  g.  1.) — 9.  (Sentent.  Reoept.,  i.,  t:t.  5.)— -10. 
fPe  Off.,  i.,  10.)— 11.  (Val.  Max.,  iii.,  7,  9.)— 12.  (Pro  Sext.— 
Rose.  Ame  rino,  c.  20.) — 13.  (Paulus,  Sentent.  Recept.,  v.,  1, 
5  v.,  4,  11.) 


In  the  case  of  actiones,  the  calumma  of  the  acio. 
was  i  necked  by  the  calumniae  judicium,  the  judici¬ 
um  contrarium,  the  jusjurandum  calumnia,  and  the 
restipulatio,  which  are  particularly  describ  d  by  Gai¬ 
ns.1  The  defendant  might  in  all  cases  ava  1  himself 
of  the  calumniae  judicium,  by  which  the  plaintiff,  if 
he  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  calumnia,  was  mulcted 
to  the  defendant  in  the  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  object-matter  of  the  suit.  But  the  actor  w'a« 
not  mulcted  in  this  action,  unless  it  was  shown  that 
he  brought  his  suit  without  foundation,  knowingly 
and  designedly.  In  the  contrarium  judicium,  of 
which  the  defendant  could  only  avail  himself  in 
certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of  the  plaintiff’s  purpose 
did  not  save  him  from  the  penalty.  Instead  ot 
adopting  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the 
defendant  might  require  the  plaintiff  to  take  the 
oath  of  calumnia,  which  was  to  the  effect,  "Se  non 
calumnia  causa  agere."  In  some  cases  the  defends 
ant  also  was  required  by  the  praetor  to  swear  that 
he  did  not  dispute  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  calumnia 
causa.  Generally  speaking,  if  the  plaintiff'  put  the 
defendant  to  his  oath  (jusjurandum  ei  deferebat), 
the  defendant  might  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of 
calumny.8  In  some  actions,  the  oath  of  calumny 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  a  necessary  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica,  it  seems 
that  the  oath  of  calumnia  was  required  from  the 
accuser. 

If  the  restipulationis  poena  was  required  from  the 
actor,  the  defendant  could  not  have  the  benefit  of 
the  calumniae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
and  the  judicium  contrarium  was  not  applicable  to 
such  cases. 

Persons  who  for  money  either  did  or  neglected 
to  do  certain  things,  calumniae  causa,  were  liable  to 
certain  actions.3 

CA'MARA  (Kapapa)  or  CAMERA  is  used  in  two 
different  senses: 

I.  It  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  arched  ceiling 
in  use  among  the  Romans,4  and,  most  probably, 
common  also  to  the  Greeks,  to  whose  language  the 
word  belongs.  It  was  formed  by  semicircular  bands 
or  beams  of  wood,  arranged  at  small  lateral  distan¬ 
ces,  ov-er  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  in  by  a  roof,  resem¬ 
bling  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in  use 
among  us,4 *  or  like  the  segment  of  a  cart-wheel, 
from  which  the  expression  rotatio  camararum  is  de¬ 
rived.*  Subsequently  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  it  be¬ 
came  the  fashion  to  line  the  camara  with  plates  of 
glass ;  hence  they  are  termed  vitrea.7 

II.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  by  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  ca 
pable  of  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men, 
were  termed  uapapai  by  the  Greeks.8  They  were 
made  to  work  fore  and  aft,  like  the  fast-sailing 
proas  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  continued  in  use  until 
the  age  of  Tacitus,  by  whom  they  are  still  named 
camara ,9  and  by  whom  their  construction  and  uses 
are  described.10 

*CAMELOPARD'ALIS  (Kapplondpda'hiq),  the 
Camelopard  or  Giraffe,  the  Giraffa  Camelopardalis, 
L.  “The  name  Giraffa,”  observes  Lt.  Col  Smith, 
“  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zuraphahta,  which  is 
itself  corrupted  from  Amharir  Zirataka;  and  the 
Romans,  who  had  seen  this  animal  several  times 
exhibited  from  the  period  when  Julius  Caesar  first 
displayed  one  to  the  people,  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Camelopardalis,  on  account  of  its  similari¬ 
ty  to  the  Camel  in  form,  and  to  the  Panther  or 

1.  (iv.,  174-181.)— 2.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  37.)— 3.  (Dig.  3,  tit. 

6.) — 4.  (Cic.,  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  1,  <)  1. — Propert.,  IJI.,  ii., 

10. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  64.) — 5.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.) — 6.  (Salmas, 

in  Spart.,  Hadr.,  c.  10.) — 7.  (.Plin.,  l.c. — Compare  Statius,  StIt., 

1.,  iii.,  53.) — 8.  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  388,  ed.  Siebenkees.) — 9.  'Itis*' 

111.,  47.)-  ,r'  *npa>-e  Cell  x.,  25 
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Partialis  in  spots.  This  beautiful  animal  is  noticed 
by  Oppian,*  Diodorus  Siculus,8  Horace,3  Strabo,4 
and  Pliny  ;*  but  the  first  satisfactory  description  is 
found  in  the  JEthiopica  of  Heliodorus.6  Schneider 
follows  Pallas  in  referring  the  ndpdiov  of  Aristotle7 
to  this  same  animal.  Modern  naturalists  have 
known  the  Giraffe  only  since  Mr.  Patterson,  Col. 
Gordon,  and  M.  le  Vaillion  found  it  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  but  as  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
animal,  it  must  have  existed  to  the  north  of  the 
equinoctial  line.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that 
a  variety  or  second  species  is  found  in  Central  Af- 
lica ;  for  Park,  in  describing  his  escape  from  cap¬ 
tivity  among  the  Moors,  noticed  an  animal  of  a 
gray  colour,  which  he  refers  to  the  Camelopardalis, 
nt.  Col  Smith  considers  this  animal  as  the  wild 
Camel  of  the  mountains,  the  existence  of  which 
has  been  attested  by  several  negroes  brought  from 
the  interior,  and  in  the  Praenestine  Mosaics,  where 
two  spotted  Camelopardales  are  seen  together ;  a  lar¬ 
ger  animal  is  likewise  represented,  with  short  horns, 
but  without  spots,  and  the  name  TABOUC  written 
over.  In  a  drawing  of  the  same  mosaic,  the  word 
appears  to  be  partly  effaced,  but  to  have  been  PA- 
<K)UC.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  spotted 
figures  are  without  a  name,  the  animal  in  question, 
occupying  that  part  of  the  picture  w  hich  designates 
the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  be  called  by  the 
Ethiopian  appellation  of  the  Camelopard,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  was  Nabis,  resembling  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  Naip ;  or,  by  the  second  reading,  be  like  the 
Arabic,  or  one  of  its  dialects. — The  absence  of  the 
Giraffe  from  Europe  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
naturally  induced  a  belief  that  the  descriptions  of 
this  animal  were  fabulous,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  a 
creature  of  such  extraordinary  height  and  apparent 
disproportions  was  not  to  be  found  among  the  actu¬ 
al  works  of  nature.  This  skepticism  was  first 
shaken  by  Le  Vaillant,  the  traveller,  and  is  now 
completely  removed.”8 

♦CAME'LUS  (nup.rj7.og),  the  Camel.  As  Buffon 
remarks,  Aristotle  has  correctly  described  the  two 
species  of  Camel,  which  he  calls  the  Bactrian  and 
the  Arabian,  the  former  being  the  Camclus  Bactri- 
iinus,  L.,  or  the  Camel  with  two  hunches,  one  on 
the  shoulders,  and  the  other  on  the  croup ;  and  the 
latter,  the  Camelus  Dromedarius,  L.,  or  the  species 
with  only  one  hunch,  and  of  w’hich  the  Dromedary, 
properly  so  called,  is  a  breed.  The  Dromedary  of 
the  Greeks  is  the  Mahairy,  and  is  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  for  speed.  “  The  name  by  which  these  animals 
are  generally  known  in  Europe  is  evidently  derived 
from  an  Eastern  root,  namely,  Djemel  of  the  Arabs, 
Gamal  or  Gimal  of  the  Hebrews,  and  points  out  the 
quarter  where  they  have  been  domesticated  from  a 
period  anterior  to  all  historical  documents.  Al¬ 
though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  take  univer¬ 
sally  as  little  notice  of  the  Camel  as  an  inhabitant 
of  Northwestern  Africa  or  Egypt,  as  they  speak  re¬ 
peatedly  of  him  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Asia,  we  may  easily  infer,  from  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  this  animal,  that 
the  predestined  habitation  of  the  genus  was  on  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Zahara,  as  well  as  the  plains 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  the  Indies,  and  Southern  Tarta¬ 
ry.  The  silence  of  profane  writers,  however,  is 
compensated  by  the  Sacred  Writings.  In  Genesis, 
the  King  of  Egypt  is  mentioned  as  having  bestowed 
Camels  upon  Abram  ;  consequently,  their  presence 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  established  before  the 
era  of  the  earliest  Greek  or  Roman  writers.  And 
yet  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  Camel  is  not  rep¬ 


l.  (OyEfig.,  iii.) — 2.  (ii.,  51.) — 3.  (Epist.,  II.,  i.,  195.) — 4. 
fxvii.,  p.  7*4,  826,  ed.  Cas.)— -5.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  27. — Compare 
fieopon  ,  rvi.,  22.) — 6.  (x.,  27.) — 7.  (II.  A.,  ii.,  2.) — 8.  (Griffith’s 
Carter  vol.  iv.,  p  151  seijq. — Smith’s  Supplement.) 
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resented  in  the  hieroglyphics,  either  in  domestH 
scenes  or  in  subjects  relating  to  religion.  In  all 
obvious  cases,  the  intelligence  of  man  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  acting  in  unison  with  tho  intentions  ot 
Nature ;  now,  as  this  sagacity  to  appreciate  his 
own  interests  had  already,  in  the  earliest  ages,  car¬ 
ried  the  Camel  over  India,  China,  and  Middle  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  is  certainly  rather  surprising  that  the  Romans, 
in  their  frequent  wars  in  Northern  Africa,  should 
cot  have  found  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
mentioned,  till  Procopius  first  notices  camel-ridins 
Moors  in  arms  against  Solomon,  the  lieutenant  of 
Belisarius :  from  that  period,  and  most  particularly 
during  the  progress  of  the  sword  of  the  Koran  to 
Morocco,  the  Camel  is  the  most  striking,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  country.  It 
is  probable  that  this  animal  increased  in  proportion 
as  agriculture  diminished;  at  least  the  two  facts 
are  coeval.  With  the  Koran,  also,  the  Camel  first 
crossed  the  Bosporus,  and  spread  with  the  Turks 
over  their  present  dominions  in  Europe.”1 1 2 

*CAMM'ARUS  (sappapog  or  -f.f),  a  variety  of  the 
Caris,  or  Squilla ,  acording  to  Athcnasus.  It  is  the 
common  Lobster,  the  Cammarus  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Cancer  Cammarus  of  Linnaeus.  Aristotle,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  History 
of  Animals,”  gives  a  most  faithful  and  elaborate 
account  of  the  species,  which  is  still  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Mediterranean.3 

CAMI'NUS.  (Vid.  House.) 

CAMPESTRE  (sc.  subligar)  was  a  kind  of  gn 
die  or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  round 
their  loins  when  they  exercised  naked  in  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius.3  The  campestre  was  sometimes  won 
in  warm  weather  in  place  of  the  tunic  under  the 
toga  ( campestri  sub  toga  ductus*). 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exercises.6  In  the  times  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  this  duty  was  discharged  by  a  centurion,  or 
a  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  distinction  ( Exerci 
tationibus  nostris  non  veteranorum  aliquis,  cui  dec  as. 
muralis  aut  civica,  sed  Grceculus  magister  assistit *) 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS.  The  term  campus  be¬ 
longs  to  the  language  of  Sicily,  in  which  it  signified 
a  hippodrome  or  race-course  (aapnog,  inubSpopog 
huceXotg'’) ;  but  among  the  Romans  it  was  used  to 
signify  an  open  plain,  covered  with  herbage,  and 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  or  amusement. 
Eight  of  these  plains  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victor 
as  appertaining  to  the  city  of  Rome ;  among  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Campus  Martius,  so 
called  because  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  Mars.1 
Some  difference  exists  between  Livy  and  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus  respecting  the  period  at  which  this 
consecration  fook  place.  The  former  states*  that, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  people  took 
possession  of  their  property  ( ager  Tarquiniorum), 
situate  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  and  assign¬ 
ed  it  to  the  god  of  war,  by  whose  name  it  was  sub¬ 
sequently  distinguished ;  whereas  the  latter  says1* 
that  the  ager  Tarquiniorum  had  been  usurped  from 
that  divinity,  to  whom  it  belonged  of  old,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Tarquins,  so  that  it  was  only  re¬ 
stored  to  its  original  service  upon  their  expulsion, 
which  gains  confirmation  from  a  law  of  Numa,  quo¬ 
ted  by  Festus,11  uSecunda  spolia  in  Martis  aram  in 
campo  Solitaurilia  ulra  voluerit  ccedilo .”18 

From  the  greater  extent  and  importance  of  t)  Ja 
plain  beyond  all  the  others,  it  was  often  spoken  of 
as  the  plain,  tear'  ktgoxqv.  without  any  epithet  to  dis- 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  37. — Smith’s  Supplt  ment.)- 

2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Augustin.,  De  Civ.  Dei.,  xiv , 
17.) — 4.  (Ascon.,  ad  Cic.,  pro  Scauro,  p.  30,  ed.  Orelli. — Hor  , 
Epist.,  I.,  xi.,  18.) — 5.  (Veget.,  i.,  13.) — 6.  (Plin.,  Pai.eg.,  13.) 
— 7.  (Hesych.) — 8.  (Liv.,  ii.,  5.) — 9.  (1.  c.) — 10  (v.,  p.  176.  ed 
1704.) — 11.  (s.  v.  Opima.) — 12.  (Compare  Liv.,  ,  44.) 
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uiiguish  it,  as  in  the  passage  of  Festus  just  cited  ;l 
and,  therefore,  whenever  the  word  is  so  used,  it  is 
the  Campus  Martius  which  is  to  be  understood  as 
always  referred  to. 

The  general  designation  Campus  Martius  com¬ 
prised  two  plains,  which,  though  generally  spoken 
of  collectively,  are  sometimes  distinguished.4  The 
former  of  these  was  the  so-called  ager  Tarquinio- 
rum,  to  which  Juvenal3  refers,  inde  Superbi  Totum 
regis  agrum;  the  other  was  given  to  the  Roman 
people  by  the  vestal  virgin  Caia  Taratia  or  Suffetia,4 
and  is  sometimes  called  Campus  Tiberinus ,8  and 
sometimes  Campus  Minor.6 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  but  in  general  terms  it  may 
ue  described  as  situated  between  the  Via  Lata  and 
Via  Flaminia  on  the  north,  the  Via  Recta  on  the 
south ;  as  bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  west,  and 
the  Pantheon  and  gardens  of  Agrippa  towards  the 
east ;  and  the  Campus  Minor,  or  Tiberinus,  occu¬ 
pied  the  lower  portion  of  the  circuit  towards  the 
Via  Recta,  from  the  Pons  iElius  to  the  Pons  Janic- 
ulensis.  ( Vid.  Bridge.)7 

That  the  Campus  Martius  was  originally  without 
the  city  is  apparent,  first,  from  the  passages  of 
Livy  and  Dionysius  above  referred  to ;  secondly, 
from  the  custom  of  holding  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
there,  which  could  not  be  held  within  the  Pomceri- 
am ;  hence  the  word  campus  is  put  for  the  comitia,8 
which  also  explains  the  expression  of  Cicero,9  fors 
domina  campi,  and  of  Lucan,10  venalis  campus,  which 
means  “  a  corrupt  voter;”  thirdly,  because  the  gen¬ 
erals  who  demanded  a  triumph,  not  being  allowed 
to  enter  the  city,  remained  with  their  armies  in  the 
Campus  Martius  ;  and,  finally,  because  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  within  the  city,  whereas  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  illustrious  dead  were  among  the  most 
striking  ornaments  with  which  it  was  embellished.11 
( Vid.  Bustum.)  But  it  was  included  in  the  city  by 
Aurelian  when  he  enlarged  the  walls.14 

The  principal  edifices  which  adorned  this  famous 
plain  are  described  by  Strabo,13  and  are  amply  treat¬ 
ed  of  by  Nardini.14  It  was  covered  with  perpetual 
verdure,18  and  was  a  favourite  resort  for  air,  exer¬ 
cise,  or  recreation,  when  the  labours  of  the  day 
were  over.16  Its  ample  area  was  crowded  by  the 
young,  who  there  initiated  themselves  in  all  warlike 
and  athletic  exercises,  and  in  the  games  usual  to 
the  palaestra ;  for  which  purpose  the  contiguous 
Tiber  rendered  it  peculiarly  appropriate  in  early 
times,  before  public  baths  were  established.17  Hence 
campus  is  used  as  “  a  field”  for  any  exercise,  mental 
or  bodily.19  Wooden  horses  were  also  kept  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  under  porticoes  in  winter,  and  in 
the  open  plain  during  summer,  in  order  to  give 
expertness  in  mounting  and  dismounting ;  a  neces¬ 
sary  practice  when  stirrups  were  not  in  use.19 
Horse-races  ( equiria )  also  took  place  here,  unless 
when  the  campus  was  overflowed,  upon  which  oc¬ 
casions  they  were  removed  to  the  Campus  Martialis 
on  the  Caelian.40 

CAMPUS  SCELERA'TUS  was  a  spot  within  the 
walls,  and  close  by  the  Porta  Collina,  where  those 
of  the  vestal  virgins  who  had  transgressed  their 
vov  s  were  entombed  alive,  from  which  circum¬ 


1.  (Propert.,  ii.,  16,  34. — Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  237. — Liv.,  xl.,  45. 
—Lucan,  i.,  180. — Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  i.,  10. — Cic.,  Cat.,  i.,  5. — 
De  Off.,  i.,  29.) — 2.  (Strabo,  v.,  8.) — 3.  (Sat.,  vi.,  525.) — 4. 
(Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  7  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.) — 5.  (Gell.  et  Plin., 

11.  cc.) — 6.  (Catull.,  lv  ,  3.) — 7.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.,  vi.,  5. — 
Donat.,  De  Urbe  Rom  ,  i.,  8.) — 8.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  42.) — 9. 
(in  Pis  ,  2.) — 10.  (1.  c.) — 11.  (Strabo,  1.  c. — Plut.,  Pomp.,  p. 
647,  D. — Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  p.  418. — Suet.,  Aug.,  c.  100. — 
Claud.,  c.  1.) — 12.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Ant.,  i.,  8.) — 13.  (v.,  8.) — 14. 
(Rom.  Ant.,  vi.,  5-9.) — 15.  (Hor.,  Carra.,  III.,  vii.,  25.) — 16. 
(Hor.,  Epist.,  1.,  vii.,  59.) — 17.  (Strabo,  1.  c. — Veget.,  i.,  10.) — 
18.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  18. — Acad.,  ii.,  35. — Pro  Muran.,  8  ) — 19. 
(Veget ,  i.,  23  -20.  (Festus,  s.  v  ) 


stance  it  takes  its  name.1  As  it  was  mlawtul  to 
uury  within  the  city,  or  to  slay  a  vestal,  whose  per¬ 
son,  even  when  polluted  by  the  crime  alluded  to, 
was  held  sacred,  this  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
order  to  elude  the  superstition  against  taking  away 
a  consecrated  life,  or  giving  burial  within  the  city  4 

CAN'ABOS  or  CINN'ABOS  (nuvabog  or  k'lviu 
bog)  was  a  figure  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton, 
round  which  the  clay  or  plaster  was  laid  in  forming 
models.  Figures  of  a  similar  kind,  formed  to  dis- 
play  the  muscles  and  veins,  were  studied  by  paint¬ 
ers  in  order  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  anatomy.3 

CANA'LIS,  which  means  properly  a  pipe  or  gut¬ 
ter  for  conveying  water,  is  also  used  in  three  spe 
cific  significations : 

I.  To  designate  a  particular  part  of  the  Forum 
Romanum.4 

“  In  foro  infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant ; 

In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatores  meri.” 

The  immediate  spot  so  designated  is  not  precisely 
known  ;  but  we  can  make  an  approximation  which 
cannot  be  far  from  the  truth.  Before  the  Cloaca 
were  made,  there  was  a  marshy  spot  in  the  Forum 
called  the  Lacus  Curtius  ;6  and  as  the  Cloaca  Max¬ 
ima  was  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off 
the  waters  which  flowed  down  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  into  the  Forum,  it  must  have  had  a  mouth  in 
it,  which  was  probably  near  the  centre.  The  “  ken¬ 
nel,”  therefore,  which  conducted  the  waters  to  this 
embouchure,  was  termed  Canalis  in  Foro ;  and  be¬ 
cause  the  idle  and  indigent  among  the  lower  class¬ 
es  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  this  spot,  they 
were  named  Canalicol^e.6  The  canalis  appears  to 
have  had  gratings  ( cancelli )  before  it,  to  which  Cice¬ 
ro7  refers  when  he  says,  that  after  the  tribune  P. 
Sextus  had  arrived  at  the  Columna  Menia,  “  tantus 
est  ex  omnibus  spectaculis  usque  a  Capitolio,  tantus 
ex  fori  cancellis  plausus  excitatus by  which  he 
means  all  classes,  both  high  and  low :  the  upper, 
who  sat  between  the  Columna  Menia  and  the  Cap¬ 
itol  ;  and  the  lower,  who  were  stationed  near  the 
cancelli  of  the  canalis.  In  the  modern  city  of  lome, 
the  foul  waters  empty  themselves  into  the  sewers 
through  an  archway  nearly  six  feet  high,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  closed  by  an  iron  grating  called  cancello, 
so  that  the  passer-by  is  annoyed  by  the  effluvia  ex¬ 
haling  from  them  ;  which,  we  learn  from  a  passage 
in  Tertullian,8  was  also  the  case  in  the  ancient  city. 

II.  Canalis  is  used  by  Vitruvius9  to  signify  the 
channel  which  lies  between  the  volutes  of  an  Ionic 
capital,  above  the  cymatium  or  echinus,  which  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  representation  of 
an  Ionic  capital  given  in  the  article  Astragalus. 

III.  In  reference  to  aquaeducts,  Canalis  is  used 
by  Frontinus10  for  a  conduit  of  water  running  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  main  course  ( specus ),  though  detached 
from  it.  Accurately  speaking,  it  therefore  means  a 
pipe  of  lead  or  clay,11  or  of  wood,14  attached  to  the 
aquaeduct,  which  brought  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  same  source,  but  foi  some  specific  use,  and  not 
for  general  distribution  ;  though  the  word  is  some¬ 
times  used  for  a  watercourse  of  any  kind. 

CAN'ATHRON  (/c uvadpov),  a  carriage,  the  uppei 
part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or,  more 
properly,  the  basket  itself,  which  was  fixed  in  the 
carriage.13  Homer  calls  this  kind  of  basket  neioivq. 11 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  15.) — 2.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Frobrum.) — 3 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iii.,  5. — Id.,  De  Gen.  An.,  ii.,  6. — Pollux,  Onom.. 
vii.,  164  ;  x.,  189. — Suid.  et  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Muller,  Arch<eol.  del 
Kunst,  t)  305,  u.  7.) — 4.  (Plaut.,,  Curcul.,  IV.,  i.,  14.) — 5.  (Var 
ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  149,  ed.  Muller.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v  — Cor 
pare  Aul.  Gel.,  iv.,  20.) — 7.  (Pro  Sext.,  58.) — 8.  He  Pall.,  c.  5., 
— 9.  (iii.,  3,  p.  97,  ed.  Bipont.) — 10.  (c.  67.) — 11.  (Vitrar.,  vii) 
7.) — 12.  (Palladio,  ix.,  11.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Ages.,  viii.,  7. — Plu*.. 
Ages.,  c.  19.) — 14.  (IL,  xxiv.,  190, 267. — Ei  stath.,ad  loc. — Com 
pare  Sturz,  Lex.  Xenoph  ,  s.  v.  KavaOpov.-  -Scheffer,  De  Ro  V« 
hie.,  p-  68  ) 
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•CANCER,  the  Crab.  (Vid.  Carcinus.) 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax  ( cerea ) 
or  tallow  ( sebacea ),  was  used  universally  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  before  the  invention  of  oil  lamps  ( lucerna ).* 
They  used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  call¬ 
ed  scirpus .*  In  later  times  candela?  were  only  used 
by  the  poorer  classes ;  the  houses  of  the  more  weal¬ 
thy  were  always  lighted  by  lucernae.3 

CANDELA 'BRUM  was  originally  used  as  a  can¬ 
dlestick,  but  was  afterward  used  to  support  lamps 
(kvxvoixog),  in  which  signification  it  most  common¬ 
ly  occurs.  The  candelabra  of  this  kind  were  usu¬ 
ally  mads  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were  of  a 
consider  lble  height.  The  most  common  kind  were 
made  of  wood  ;*  but  those  which  have  been  found 
in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  they  were  made  of  the  more  precious 
metals,  and  even  of  jewels,  as  was  the  one  which 
Antiochus  intended  to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
nus.®  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  palaces  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabra  made  of  marble, 
and  fastened  to  the  ground.® 

'There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
ana  appearance  of  most  of  the  candelabra  which 
ksve  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts :  1.  the  foot  (puing) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem  (icav- 
log) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (dianog),  large  enough  for 
a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to  receive  a 
wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists  cf  three 
lions’  or  griffins’  feet,  ornamented  with  leaves  ;  and 
the  shaft,  which  is  cither  plain  or  fluted,  generally 
ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on  which  the  tray  rests  for 
supporting  the  lamp  Sometimes  we  find  a  figure 
between  the  capital  ana  ‘he  trs*y.  ns  is  seen  in  the 
eauJaabrvm  on  the  right  hand  ir.  the  annexed  wood- 


fepreser  c  j  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The 


1.  (V&rro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  34. — Martial,  xiv.,  43. — Athen., 
*▼.,  p.  700.)  — 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  70.)  — 3.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  iii., 
*87.)  —  4.  (Cic.,  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iii.,  7.  —  Martial,  xiv.,  44. — 
Patron.,  c.  95.— Athen.,  xv.,  p.  700.)— 5.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  iv.,  28.) — 
I  (Muaeo,  Pio-Clom.,  iv.,  1,  5;  v.,  ]  4  ) — 7.  (iv.,  pi.  57.) 
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one  on  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  \ 
candelabrum  found  in  the  same  city,4  aud  is  made 
with  a  sliding  shaft,  by  which  the  light  aught  be 
raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  ASgina  and 
Tarentum.3 

Thete  are  also  candelabra  of  various  other  forms, 
though  those  which  have  been  given  above  ?re  by 
fur  the  most  common.  They  sometimes  consist  of 
a  figure  supporting  a  lamp,3  or  of  a  figure,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  shaft  is  placed  with  two  branches, 
~ach  of  which  terminates  in  a  flat  disc,  upon  which 


a  lamp  was  placed.  A  candelabrum  of  the  lat;?i 
kind  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut.4  The  stem 
is  formed  of  a  liliaceous  plant ;  and  at  the  base  is  a 
mass  of  bronze,  on  which  a  Silenus  is  seated,  en¬ 
gaged  in  trying  to  pour  wine  from  a  skin  which  he 
holds  in  his  left  hand,  into  a  cup  in  his  right. 

There  was  another  kind  of  candelabrum,  entire1* 


different  from  those  which  have  been  describe^ 
which  did  not  stand  upon  the  ground,  but  was  pla 


1.  (Mu*.  Borb.,  vi.,  pi.  61.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv  ,  6.)— I 
(Mu*.  B  rb.,  vii.,  pi.  15.) — 4.  (Mu*.  Borb.,  iv.,  pi  59J 
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c«d  upon  the  table.  These  candelabra  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  pillars,  from  the  capita's  of  which  several 
lamps  hang  down,  or  of  trees,  ft  im  whose  branches 
lamps  also  are  suspended.  The  preceding  woodcut 
represents  a  very  elegant  candelabrum  of  this  kind, 
found  in  Pompeii.1 

The  original,  including  the  stand,  is  three  feet 
high.  The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre,  but  at 
one  end  of  the  plinth,  which  is  the  case  in  almost 
every  candelabrum  of  this  description  yet  found. 
The  plinth  is  inlaid  in  imitation  of  a  vine,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  of  silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
bronze.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  wood  and  fire 
upon  it,  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger. 

C ANDYS  ( K&vdvg ),  a  gown  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  trousers  and  other  gar¬ 
ments.*  It  had  wide  sleeves,  and  was  made  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some 
other  splendid  colour  In  the  Persepolitan  sculp¬ 
tures,  nearly  all  the  principal  personages  are  cloth- 
ad  in  it.  The  three  here  shown  are  taken  from  Sir 
T  K.  Porter’s  Travels.3 


We  observe  that  the  persons  represented  in  these 
•eulptures  commonly  put  their  hands  through  the 
sleeves  {dieipKoreg  rug  ^fipar  Sid  ruv  Kavdvuv),  but 
sometimes  keep  them  out  of  the  sleeves  (Ifu  ruv 
Xeipiduv) ;  a  distinction  noticed  by  Xenophon.4 *  The 
Persian  candys,  which  Strabo4  describes  as  a  “  flow¬ 
ered  tunic  with  sleeves,”  corresponded  to  the  wool¬ 
len  tunic  worn  by  the  Babylonians  over  their  linen 
shirt  ( elptveov  Kiduva  inevdvvei  ;6 *  enevdvTTjg  ipe *ovg1). 
A  gown  of  the  same  kind  is  still  worn  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  Turks,  and  other  Orientals,  and  by  both 
sexes. 

CaNE'PHOROS  ( Kavrjipdpog ).  When  a  sacrifice 
was  to  be  offered,  the  round  cake  ( rpox'ia  <j>0otg  ;8 
nonavov,9  oXy,  mola  salsa),  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
the  knife  used  to  slay  the  victim,  and  sometimes 
the  frankincense,  were  deposited  in  a  flat  circular 
basket  {udveov,  canislrum),  and  this  was  frequently 
jarried  by  a  virgin  on  her  head  to  the  altar.  The 
practice  was  observed  more  especially  at  Athens. 
When  a  private  man  sacrificed,  either  his  daughter 
or  some  unmarried  female  of  his  family  officiated 
as  his  canephoros  ;10  but  in  the  Panathenaia,  the 
Dionysia,  and  other  public  festivals,  two  virgins  of 
the  first  Athenian  families  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  Their  function  is  described  by  Ovid  in 
the  following  lines  : 

“  Ilia  forte  die  castoe  de  more  puellce 
Verlice  supposilo  festas  in  Palladis  arces 
Pur  a  coronatis  portabant  sacra  canistris.ml 

That  the  office  was  accounted  highly  honourable 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  resentment  of  Har- 
modius,  which  instigated  him  to  kill  Hipparchus, 
arose  from  the  insult  offered  by  the  latter  in  forbid¬ 

1.  (Mus.  Boib.,  ii.,  pi.  13.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  t)  2. — Anab., 
i.,  5,  t)  8. — Diod.  Sit  ,xvii.,  77.) — 3.  (vol.  i., pi.  49.)— 4.  (Cyrop., 

riii.,  3,  t>  10,  13.)— 5.  (xv.,  3,  19.)— 6.  (Herod.,  i.,  195.)— 7. 

.Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  20.) — 8.  (Addaei  Epigr.,  Brunck,  ii.,  241.) — 9. 
(jfUian,  V.  II.,  xi.,  5.) — 10.  (Aristooh.,  Acham.,  241-252.) — 11. 
(M  vt .  ii.,  713-715  ' 


ding  the  sister  of  Harmodius  to  walk  as  canephoioa 
in  the  Panathenaic  procession.1  An  antefixa  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  woodcut)  represents  the  two 
canephorcp.  approaching  a  candelabrum.  Each  of 
them  elevates  one  arm  to  support  the  basket,  while 


she  slightly  raises  her  tunic  with  the  other.  Tina 
attitude  was  much  admired  by  ancient  artists. 
Pliny*  mentions  a  marble  canephoros  by  Scopas, 
and  Cicero*  describes  a  pair  in  bronze,  which  weie 
the  exquisite  work  of  Polycletus.  {Vid.  Caryatis.) 

*CAN'CAMUM  ( Kuvnapov ),  a  substance  mention 
ed  by  Dioscorides,4  and  which  Paul  of  ./Egina4  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  gum  of  an  Arabian  tree,  resembling 
myrrh,  and  used  in  perfumes.  Avicenna  calls  it  a 
gum  of  a  horrid  taste.  Alston  remarks  that  “some 
have  taken  Lacea  to  be  the  Cancamum  Dioscoridis ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks.”  Upon  the  whole,  Sprengel  inclines  to  the 
supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  species  cf  the 
Amyris  Kataf* 

CANIC/OL*'E.  {Vid.  Canalis.) 

*CANIC'ULA.  {Vid.  Sirius.) 

*  CANIS  {kvuv),  the  Dog.  “  The  parent-stock  of 
this  faithful  friend  of  man  must  always  remain  un¬ 
certain.  Some  zoologists  are  of  opinion  that  the 
breed  is  derived  from  the  wolf ;  others,  that  it  is  & 
familiarized  jackal :  all  agree  that  no  trace  of  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state  of  nature.  That 
there  were  dogs,  or,  rather,  animals  of  the  canine 
form,  in  Europe  long  ago,  we  have  evidence  from 
their  remains  ;  and  that  there  are  wild  dogs  we 
also  know.  India,  for  example,  affords  many  of 
them,  living  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  approach 
the  dwellings  of  man.  These  dogs,  however, 
though  they  have  been  accurately  noticed  by  com¬ 
petent  observers,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
question.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Bell,  in  his  ‘  History  of  British  Quadru¬ 
peds.’  This  author  thus  sums  up :  ‘  Upon  the 
whole,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  taken,  that  the  wolf  is  probably  the  original 
of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  stated  as  follows . 
the  structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly 
so  as  to  afford  the  strongest  d  priori  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  Dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domes¬ 
tication,  and  capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind; 
which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of  the  wolf 
Dogs  having  returned  to  a  wild  state,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  condition  through  many  generations, 
exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and 
more  to  those  of  the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  domestication  ceases  to  act.  The  two 
animals,  moreover,  will  breed  together,  and  produce 
fertile  young  ;  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  the 
same.  The  period  at  which  the  domestication  of 
the  Dog  first  took  place  is  wholly  lost  in  the  mist 
of  antiquity.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  n  the 

1.  (Thucyd.,  yi.,  56. — ASlian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  8.) — 2.  ('H.  N. 

xxxvi.,  4,  7.) — 3.  (Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  3  ) — 4.  (i.,  23.) — 5.  (vu  ,  3  ■ 

6.  ( Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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Scriptures  «  ccurs  during  the  iojourn  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites  in  Egypt :  ‘  But  against  Israel  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue.’  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
Mosaic  law  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  dogs  were  the  common  scavengers  of  the 
Israel  itish  camp,  as  they  still  are  in  many  cities  of 
the  East :  ‘  Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs:’  A  similar  office  seems  to  be  repeatedly  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  course  of  the  Jewish  history.  The 
Dog  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  eminently  an 
andean  animal,  and  was  the  figure  selected  for  the 
most  contemptuous  insults.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  similarity  which  exists  in  the 
feelings  of  many  Oriental  nations  at  the  present 
day,  among  whom  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  with  little  modification,  applied  to  a 
similar  purpose.1  The  Dog  was  held  in  great  ven¬ 
eration  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  particularly  at  the 
city  of  Cynopolis,  where  it  was  treated  with  divine 
honours.  According  to  Plutarch,  however,  the  an¬ 
imal  lost  this  high  rank  by  reason  of  its  eating  the 
flesh  of  Apis,  after  Cambyses  had  slain  the  latter 
and  thrown  it  out,  on  which  occasion  no  other  ani¬ 
mal  would  taste  or  even  come  near  it.  But  con- 
sid»  fable  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  this  story,  and 
the  idea  seems  so  nearly  connected,  as  Wilkinson 
remarks,  with  the  group  of  the  god  Mithras,  where 
l  he  dog  is  represented  feeding  on  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
story  derived  its  origin  from  the  Persian  idol.  The 
Egyptians,  as  appears  from  the  monuments,  had 
several  breeds  of  dogs :  some  solely  used  for  the 
chase  ;  others  admitted  into  the  parlour,  or  selected 
as  the  companions  of  their  walks ;  and  some,  as  at 
the  present  day,  chosen  on  account  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  ugliness.  The  most  common  kinds  were  a  sort 
of  fox-dog  and  a  hound ;  they  had  also  a  short¬ 
legged  dog,  not  unlike  our  turnspit,  which  was  a 
fieat  favourite  in  the  house.  The  fox-dog  appears 
to  have  been  the  parent-stock  of  the  modern  red 
wild  dog  of  Egypt,  which  is  so  common  at  Cairo 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  country.’* — The  Al¬ 
banian  Deg  has  been  noticed  by  historians,  natural¬ 
ists,  and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.  A  super¬ 
natural  origin  and  infallible  powers  have  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  Diana  is  said  to  have  presented 
Procris  with  a  dog  which  was  always  sure  of  its 
prey,  and  to  this  animal  the  canine  genealogists 
of  antiquity  attributed  *he  origin  of  the  celebrated 
race  of  the  southeast  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
M  lossus  and  Sparta.  The  very  fine  breed  of  dogs 
r.ow  found  very  plentifully  in  this  corner  of  Europe, 
particularly  in  Albania,  accords  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  existing  of  its  progenitors,  indigenous  in  the 
same  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  degen¬ 
erated.  The  Mastiff1  ( Canis  Anglicus,  L.)  is  another 
fine  and  powerful  species.  This  breed  was  assidu¬ 
ously  fostered  by  the  Romans  while  they  had  pos¬ 
session  of  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  exported 
to  Rome,  to  combat  wild  animals  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre.  The  catuli  Melitcei  were  a  small  species, 
or  a  kind  of  lap-dog.  The  modern  Maltese  dog  is 
a  jmall  species  of  the  Spaniel,  and  so,  perhaps,  was 
tr.e  ancient.* 

’CANNA,  a  Cane  or  Reed.  {Vid.  Calamus.) 

*CANN'ABIS  {navvabig),  Hemp.  The  Kdvva6ig 
tjjupog  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen  is  evidently  the 
vanuulis  saliva,  or  Hemp.  Sprengel  agrees  with 
C.  Bauhin,  that  the  Kavvabig  itypU.  is  the  Althaa 
t  xnnabina .* 

1.  (Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  i.,  p.  57,  seqq.) — 2.  (Wilkinson, 
Manner;  and  Customs,  <fcc  ,  vol.  iii.,  p.  32.) — 3.  (Griffith’s  Cu¬ 
vier,  vo.  ti,  p.327.) — 4.  (Diosc  /r.,  iil.,  155. — Adams,  Append., 
»  v.) 
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♦CANTH'ARIS  (j  av6ripig).  From  the  ancient 
authorities  having  stated  of  the  mvOaplg  that  ii  ia 
found  among  grain  (Nicai.der  applies  to  it  the  epi¬ 
thet  oiryipdyog ),  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  could 
not  have  been  what  is  now  called  the  Cantharis,  or 
Spanish  Fly,  since  this  latter  is  feund  principally 
upon  the  ash,  the  privet  and  the  elder,  and  seldom 
or  never  among  grain.  Sprengel  thi  iks  it  probable 
that  Dioscorides1 * * * * *  was  acquainted  with  two  species 
of  Cantharides  ;  the  one  he  pronounces  to  be  the 
Mylabris  Dioscoridis  (the  same,  probably,  as  the  My¬ 
labris  cichorii  of  J  Oreille  and  Wilson) ;  the  other  he 
is  confident  was  not  the  Lytta  vesicatoria,  and  he 
hesitates  whether  to  call  it  the  Melo’e  proscarabceus . 
Stackhouse,  again,  suggests  that  the  uavdapig  of 
Theophrastus*  was  the  Curculio  granarius.  “  To 
me  it  now  appears,”  observes  Adams,  “that  the 
common  savdaplg  of  the  Greeks  was  the  Mylabris 
cichorii.  It  is  still  extensively  used  in  the  East  for 
making  blistering  plasters.* 

CAN'THARUS  ( auvOapog ).  I.  was  a  kind  of  drink 
ing-cup,  furnished  with  handles  ( cantharus  ansa*). 
It  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  Cantharus,  who  first  made  cups  of  this 
form.*  The  cantharus  was  the  cup  sacred  to  Bac¬ 
chus,*  who  is  frequently  represented  on  ancien’ 
vases  holding  it  in  his  hand,  as  in  the  following 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  painting  on  an  an¬ 
cient  vase.T 


*11.  Cantharus  was  also  the  name  of  a  hsL, 
which  iElian  calls  sdvOapog  ■daTAmog  It  is  the 
Sparus  cantharus,  L.  Its  flesh  is  like  that  of  the. 
Gilt-head  in  taste  and  other  qualities.* 

♦III.  Cantharus,  the  Beetle.  ( Vid.  Scarab aeus  ) 
CAN'TICUM.  In  the  Roman  theatre,  between 
the  first  and  second  acts,  flute  music  appears  to 
have  been  introduced,9  which  was  accompanied  by 
a  kind  of  recitative,  performed  by  a  single  actor,  or, 
if  there  were  two,  the  second  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  with  the  first.  Thus  Diomedes11-  says,  “in 
canticis  una  tantum  debet  esse  persona,  auC  si  dua  fu- 
erint,  ita  debent  esse,  ut  ex  occulto  una  audiat  net  eol- 
loquatur,  sed  secum,  si  opus  fuerit,  vetba  faciat."  In 

1.  (ii.,  64.) — 2.  (H.  P.,  viii.,  10.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append,  •  ▼  ) 

— 4.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  vi.,  17.) — 5.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  474,  e. — Pollux, 

Onom.,  vi.,  08. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  $  25.) — 6.  (Macrib., 

Sat.,  v.,  21. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  53.) — 7.  (Millingen,  Peintare* 

Antiques,  pi.  53.) — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  13. — Adams,  Ap 

pend.,  s.  v  ) — 9.  (Plaut ,  Pseudol.,  I.,  v.,  100  >  -10.  ('"ii.,  p.  4W 
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ttoe  canticum,  as  violent  gesticulation  was  required, 
7t  appears  to  have  been  the  custom,  from  the  time 
of  Livius  A  ndronicus,  for  the  actor  to  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  gesticulation,  while  another  person  sang 
the  recitative.1  The  canticum  always  formed  a 
part  of  a  Roman  comedy.  Diomedes  observes  that 
a  Roman  comedy  consists  of  two  parts,  dialogue 
and  canticum  ( Latina  comadia,  duobus  tantum  mem- 
bris  constant ,  diverbio  et  cantico).  Wolf*  endeav¬ 
ours  to  show  that  cantica  also  occ  irred  in  tragedies 
and  the  Atellanae  fabulae.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  did  in  the  latter  ;  they  were  usually  com¬ 
posed  in  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  in  the  Greek 
language,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  Atellane 
plays  were  written  in  Oscan.  ( Vid .  Atellanae 
Fabulae.) 

CAPELEI'ON.  ( Vid .  Caupona.) 

*CAPER  ( jpdyog ),  the  he-Goat.  Capra  is  the 
name  for  the  female,  to  which  alt;  corresponds  in 
Greek.  The  generic  appellation  in  the  Linnaean 
system  is  Capra  hircus.  The  ancients  were  like¬ 
wise  acquainted  with  the  wild  Goat,  or  Capra  ibex ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ako  or  Akko  of  Deuterono¬ 
my,3  and  the  rpayehaejog  of  the  Septuagint  and  of 
Diodorus  Siculus.4  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Goat  was  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  generative 
principle,  and  was  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  the 
land.  The  Ibex,  or  wild  goat  of  the  Desert,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  sacred.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  as¬ 
tronomical  subjects,  and  is  frequently  represented 
among  the  animals  slaughtered  for  the  table  and  the 
altar,  both  in  the  Thebaid  and  in  Lower  Egypt.® 
-  It  is  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,”  observes  Lt.  Col. 
Smith,  “that,  as  far  as  geological  observations  have 
extended  over  fossil  organic  remains,  among  the 
multitude  of  extinct  and  existing  genera,  and  species 
of  mammiferous  animals,  which  the  exercised  eye 
of  comparative  anatomists  has  detected,  no  portions 
of  Capr  ne  or  Ovine  races  have  yet  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  authenticated ;  yet,  in  a  wild  state,  the  first  are 
found  in  three  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  fourth ;  and  the  second  most  certainly  ex¬ 
ists  in  every  great  portion  of  the  earth,  New-Hol- 
land,  perhaps,  excepted.  It  would  almost  seem  as 
if  this  class  of  animals  were  added  by  Providence 
to  the  stock  of  other  creatures  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  the  instruments  which  should  lead 
man  to  industry  and  peace ;  at  least  such  an  effect 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  to  them ;  and, 
if  not  the  first  companion,  the  Goat  may  neverthe¬ 
less  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  passive  means  by 
which  mankind  entered  upon  an  improving  state  of 
existence.  The  skins  of  these  animals  were  prob¬ 
ably  among  the  first  materials  employed  for  cloth¬ 
ing.  Afterward  the  long  hair  of  the  goat  was  mix¬ 
ed  up  with  the  short  and  soft  fur  of  other  animals, 
and,  united  with  the  gum  of  trees  or  animal  glue, 
manufactured  into  that  coarse  but  solid  felt  known 
in  Northern  Asia  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  noticed 
by  historians  and  poets.  It  was  probably  of  this 
material  that  the  black  war-tunics  of  the  Cimbri 
were  made,  in  their  conflicts  with  Marius  ;  and  we 
know  it  was  the  winter  dress  or  the  auxiliary  co¬ 
horts,  and  even  of  the  Roman  legions  in  Britain,  at 
least  to  the  period  of  Constantine.  But,  long  before 
this  era,  the  gradual  advance  of  art  was  felt,  even 
in  the  depth  of  Northern  Europe ;  the  distaff  had 
reached  the  Scandinavian  nations  ;  and  the  thread, 
at  first  platted  into  ribands,  afterward  enlarged,  and 
wrought  like  matting  into  a  kind  of  thrum,  was  at 
length  woven  into  narrow,  and,  last  of  all,  into  broad 
pieces  of  cloth.  In  the  riband  plat  (i.  e.,  plaid)  we 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  2. — Lucian,  De  Saltat.,  c.  30. — Isidor.,  Orig., 

44.) — 2.  (De  Canticis,  p.  11.) — 3.  (xiv.,4.) — 4.  (ii.,51.) — 

5  (Wilkinson.  Manners  an-*  ‘histom*  of  Anc.  Egyptians,  vcl.  v., 

D.  190.) 
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see  the  origin  of  the  check  dresses  common  to  most 
nations  of  northern  latitudes  during  their  incipient 
state  of  civilization  ;  for  these  were  made  by  plat¬ 
ting  the  ribands  into  broader  and  warmer  pieces. 
The  stripes,  almost  universal  in  the  South,  wen 
the  same  plats  sewed  together.  That  goat’s  ha 
was  the  chief  ingredient  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  proved  by  their  divinities  being  dressed  in  Gerta 
Kurllu.  The  domestic  goat  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Old  World  preceded  sheep  for  many  ages, 
and  predominated  while  the  country  was  chiefly 
covered  with  forests ;  nor  is  there  evidence  oi 
wool-bearing  animals  crossing  the  Rhine  or  the 
Upper  Danube  till  towards  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  ”l 

♦CAPHU'IIA  (Katpovpd),  the  Camphor-tree.  Sy- 
meon  Seth  is  the  first  Greek  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Camphor-tref ,  or  Laurus  Camphora ,  L.  He 
describes  it  as  a  very  large  tree,  growing  in  India, 
the  wood  of  which  is  light  and  ferulaceous.  Cam¬ 
phor  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
the  Arabians. 

CAPILLUS.  ( Vid.  Coma.) 

CAPISTRUM  ( (bopbeia ),  a  halter,  a  tie  for  horses, 
asses,  or  other  animals,  placed  round  the  head  oi 
neck,  and  made  of  osiers  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
It  was  used  in  holding  the  head  of  a  quadruped 
which  required  any  healing  operation,*  in  retaining 
animals  at  the  stall,3  or  in  fastening  them  to  the 
yoke,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  Aratrum  ip.  79) 
In  representations  of  Bacchanalian  processions,  the 
tigers  or  panthers  are  attached  to  the  yoke  by  ca- 
pistra  made  of  vine-branches.  Thus  wc  read  of 
the  vite  capistrata  ngres  of  Ariadne,4  and  they  are 
seen  on  the  bas-relief  of  a  sarcophagus  in  the  V ati- 
can  representing  her  nuptial  procession.  Set  the 
annexed  woodcut. 


In  ploughing  fields  which  were  planted  with  vines 
or  other  trees,  the  halter  had  a  small  basket  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  enclosing  the  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  ox  from  cropping  the  tender  shoots  ( JisceJlis  ca 
pistrari 5).  Also,  when  goatherds  wished  to  obtain 
milk  for  making  cheese,  they  fastened  a  muzzle  or 
capistrum,  armed  with  iron  points,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  kid,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking.6 

Bands  of  similar  materials  were  used  to  tie  vines 
to  the  poles  {pah)  or  transverse  rails  (jug a)  of  a 
trellis.7 

The  term  <f>op6Eia  was  also  applied  to  a  contri¬ 
vance  used  by  pipers  (ablijTal)  and  trumpeters  to 
compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to  aid 
them  in  blowing.  (Vid.  Chiripota.)  This  was  said 
to  be  the  invention  of  Marsyas.* 

CAPITA'LIS.  (Vid.  Caput.) 

CATITE  CENSI.  (Vid.  Caput  ) 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vei  tv.,  p.  294,  seqq.) — 2.  (Columella, 
vi.,  19.) — 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  6.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Epist-,  ii* 
80.— Sidon.  A  poll.,  earn,  xxii.,  23.)— 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvii.,  49 
t)  2.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  54.)— 6.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  399.)— 7 
(Columella,  iv.,  20;  xi.,  2.)— 8.  (Simonides,  Branck  Analect.,  i. 
122.— Sophocles,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16. — Anstoph..  Av.,  86* 
— Vesp.,  580. — Equit..  1147. — Schol.  ad  11.) 
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CA'PITIS  DEMINU'TIO.  {Vid.  Caput.) 

CAPITO'LIUM.  This  word  is  used  in  different 
•ignifications  by  the  Latin  writers,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  following  : 

I.  Capitolium,  a  small  temple  (sacellum1),  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Numa,  and  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,*  situated  in  the  Ile- 
gio  ix.  on  the  Esquiline,  near  to  the  spot  which  was 
afterward  the  Circus  of  Flora*  It  was  a  small  and 
humble  structure,  suited  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected,4  and  was  not  termed  capi- 
tolium  until  after  the  foundation  of  the  one  mention¬ 
ed  below,  from  w  hich  it  was  then  .distinguished  as 
the  Capitolium  veins. 6  Martial8  alludes  to  it  under 
the  name  of  antiquum  Jovem. 

II.  Capitolium,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus 
Maximus,  in  the  Regio  viii.  on  the  Mons  Tarpeius,7 
so  called  from  a  human  head  being  discovered  in 
digging  the  foundations.8  Martial  distinguishes 
very  clearly  this  temple  from  the  one  mentioned 
above : 

“  Esquiliis  domus  est,  domus  est  tibi  colie  Diana ; 

Inde  novum ,  veterem  prospicis  inde,  Jovem .”9 

Tarquinius  Priscus  first  vowed  during  the  Sabine 
war  to  build  this  temple,  and  commenced  the  found¬ 
ations.10  It  was  afterward  continued  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  finally  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superb¬ 
us  out  of  the  spoils  collected  at  the  Capture  of  Su- 
essa  Pometia,11  but  was  not  dedicated  until  the 
year  13  C.  507,  by  M.  Horatius.1*  It  was  burned 
down  daring  the  civil  wars,  at  the  time  of  Sulla, 
B.C.  83, 13  and  rebuilt  by  him,  but  dedicated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus,  B.C.  69. 14  It  was  again  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  faction  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  70, 18 
and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ;  upon  whose  death  it  wras 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  sumptuously  rebuilt  for 
he  third  time  by  Domitian.18 

The  Capitolium  contained  three  temples  within 
the  same  peristyle,  or  three  cells  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  partition  walls  of  which  wrere  common, 
and  all  under  the  same  roof.17  In  the  centre  w'as 
the  seat  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,18  called  cella 
Jovis ,19  and  hence  he  is  described  by  Ovid30  as 
“  media  qui  sedet  aide  Deus.”  That  of  Minerva 
was  on  the  right  ;**  whence,  perhaps,  the  allusion 
of  Horace,**  “  Proximos  illi  tamen  oocupavit  Pallas 
honores  and  that  of  Juno  upon  the  left ;  but  com¬ 
pare  Livy,23  “Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  Juno  regi- 
na,  et  Minerva,”  and  Ovid,*4  which  passages  are 
considered  by  some  writers  to  give  Juno  the  prece¬ 
dence  over  Minerva.  The  representation  of  the 
Capitolium  in  the  next  wmodcut  is  taken  from  a 
medal. 


fhe  exact  position  occupied  by  this  temple  has 


I.  (Varro,  De  Lin.  Lat.,  v.,  158.)— 2.  (Varro,  l.c.)— 3.  (Var- 
K>,  1.  c. — Notit..  Imy  (. — P.  Victor.! — 4  (Val.  Max.,  iv.,  4,  i)  11.) 
—5.  (Varro,  1.  c.)-  0.  (Epigr.,  V.,  .on  ,4.) — 7.  (Livy,  i.,  55.)— 8. 
(Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  217.— Liv.,  1.  c.— Cairo,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  41.— 
Serv.,  ad  Vitg  ,  iEn.,  viii.,  345.)— 9.  (Epigr.,  VII.,  lxxiii.)— 10. 
(Liv.,  i  ,  38. — Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  72. — Compare  Plin.,  II.  N.,  iii., 
*.)— 11.  (Tacit.,  1.  c.— Liv.,  i„  55.)— 12.  (Liv.,  ii.,  8.)— 13.  (Ta¬ 
cit.,  1.  c.— Plin  ,  II.  N.,  xiii.,  27.— Plat.,  Suit.,  c.  27.)— 14.  (Ta¬ 
cit.,  1.  c.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  6.— Liv.,  Epit.,  98.)— 15.  (Tacit., 
1.  e.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  17.)— 16.  (Suet ,  Dom.,  c.  5.)— 17. 
(Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  248  )— 18.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 19.  (Gell.,  vii.,  1,2. 
— Liv.,  x.,  23.)— 20.  (Ex  Pont.,  iv.,  9,  32.)— 21.  (Liv.,  vii.,  3.)— 
22  (Gunn  ,  I.,  xii..  19.) — 23.  (iii..  17  1—24  (Trist.,ii..289. 293.) 
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been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Some  wrueie 
consider  it  to  have  been  upon  the  north,  and  some 
upon  the  south  point  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus  ;  some, 
that  it  stood  upon  a  different  summit  from  the  arx, 
or  fortress,  with  the  intermontium  between  them 
others,  that  it  was  within  the  arx,  which  is  again 
referred  by  some  to  that  side  of  the  mount  w'hict 
overhangs  the  Tiber,  and  by  others  to  the  opposite 
acclivity.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject  fully 
discussed  in  the  following  works :  Marlian.,  Url> 
Rom.  Topogr.,  ii.,  1,  5. — Donat.,  De  Urb.  Rom. — 
Lucio  Mauro,  Antichitd  di  Roma. — Andreas  Fulvio, 
Id. — Biondo,  Roma  Restaurat. — Nardin;,  Rotia  An- 
tica,  v.,  14. — Bunsen  and  Plattner,  lleschieibung 
Roms. — Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  502,  transl. 

III.  Capitolium  is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole 
mount,  including  both  summits,  as  well  as  the  in 
termontium,  which  was  originally  called  Mons  Sa- 
turnius,1  and  afterward  Mons  Tarpeius,*  from  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  killed  and  buried  there  by 
the  Sabines  ;  and,  finally,  Mons  Capitolinus,  for  the 
reason  already  stated  ;  and,  when  this  last  term 
became  usual,  the  name  of  Tarpeia  was  confined 
to  the  immediate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  hei 
destruction,3  viz.,  the  rock  from  which  criminals 
were  cast  down.  This  distinction,  pointed  out  by 
Varro,  is  material ;  because  the  epithet  Tarpeian, 
so  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  Jupiter,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  the  temple  stood 
upon  the  same  side  as  the  rock,  w'hereas  it  only 
proves  that  it  stood  upon  the  Tarpeian  or  Capitoline 
Mount.  At  other  times  capitolium  is  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  one  only  of  the  summits,  and  that  one  appa¬ 
rently  distinct  from  the  arx  ;4  which  obscurity  is 
farther  increased,  because,  on  the  other  hand,  arx 
is  sometimes  put  for  the  whole  mount,8  and  at  otfc 
ers  for  one  of  the  summits  only.* 

There  wrere  three  approaches  from  the  Forum  to 
the  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  first  wras  by  a  flight  of 
100  steps  ( centum  gradus 7),  w  hich  led  directly  to  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  other  two  were 
the  clivus  Capitolinus  and  clivus  Asyli ,8  one  of  which 
entered  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  south 
side  of  the  intermontium,  the  former  by  the  side  of 
the  Carceres  Tulliani,  the  latter  from  the  foot  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  accesses 
on  either  side  of  the  Palazzo  de’  Consultori ;  but 
which  of  these  wras  the  clivus  Capitolinus  and 
which  the  clivus  Asyli,  will  depend  upon  the  dispu¬ 
ted  situation  of  the  arx  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  Opti¬ 
mus  Maximus. 

The  epithets  aurea 9  and  fulgens 10  are  illustrative 
of  the  materials  with  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
O.  M.  was  adorned  :  its  bronze  gates,11  ai.d  gilt  ceil¬ 
ings  and  tiles  12  The  gilding  of  the  latter  alone  cost 
12,000  talents.13 

IV.  Capitolium  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the 
chief  temples  in  other  cities  besides  Rome.14 

CAPIT'UI.UM.  {Vid.  Columna.) 

*CAP'NIOS  or  CAPNOS  {sunvioq  or  aairvic),  a 
plant  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  referring  to 
the  Fumaria  officinalis,  or  common  Fumitory.  Sib- 
thorp  is  the  only  exception,  who  prefers  the  F.  par 
viflora,  Lam.  It  is  the  Fel  terra  of  Scribonius  La7- 
gus.18  The  juice  of  this  plant  was  used,  according 
to  Pliny,  in  the  cure  of  ophthalmia.18  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  juice,  w  hen  spread  over  the  eyes,  af- 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.  42.)— 2.  (Id.,  v.,  41.— Dionys, 
iii.,  p.  193;  iv.,  p.  247.) — 3.  (Varro,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Dionys.,  x.,  p. 
611. — Liv.,  i.,  33  ;  ii.,  8. — Aul.  Gel!.,  v.,  12.) — 5.  (Liv.,  v.,  40.) 
— 6.  (Compare  Liv.,  ii.,  49  ;  iii.,  15;  v.,  41. — Flor.,  iii.,  21.— 
Virg.,  jEn.,  viii.,  652.— Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Hist, 
iii.,  71.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  1.  c)  —  9.  (Virg.,  .iEn.,  viii.,  348.) — 10 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  iii.,  43.)— II.  (Liv.,  x.,  23) — 12.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxiii.,  18.) — 13.  (Plut ,  Poplic.,  p.  104.  i — ,4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  xi. 
267. — Plaut.,  Cure.,  II.,  ii.,  19. — Suet  ,  T  her.,  40.)--15.  (Ad 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 16.  (II.  N..  xxv..  13.) 


CiPROS. 


CAPULUS. 


fecting  teem  like  smoke  (uanvoc).  Its  flower  is  j 
purple.  The  modern  Greeks  call  this  piant  kuttvo 
and  KdKvoyopro.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  very 
abundantly  in  cultivated  places.1 

♦CAPP'ARIS  (Kunnapit;),  a  plant  which  Sprengel, 
Stackhouse,  and  Schneider  agree  in  referring  to  the 
Capparis  Spinosa,  L.,  or  Thorny  Caper-bush.  Sib¬ 
thorp,  however,  is  in  favour  of  a  variety  of  the  C. 
Spinosa,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Capparis 
tvata.2  Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  from 
different  countries,  all  differing  in  their  qualities. 
The  best  came  from  Caria,  the  next  in  the  order  of 
Merit  from  Phrygia.3 

•CAPRA,  the  she-Goat,  the  aZf  of  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Caper.) 

*CAP'REA,  a  wild  she-Goat,  or,  rather,  a  species 
of  wild  goat  generally.  Pliny*  speaks  of  it  as  being 
possessed  of  a  very  keen  sight,  which  may,  perhaps, 
identify  it  with  the  Dorcas,  or  Gazelle.  Cuvier, 
however,  makes  Pliny’s  Caprea  the  same  with  the 
Cervus  Capreolus,  L  ,  or  Roebuck.  (Vid.  Dorcas.5) 

*CAPRIFICATIO,  the  process  of  caprification, 
or  a  ripening  of  figs  on  the  domestic  tree  by  means 
of  insects  found  on  the  wild  fig.  The  process  is 
described  briefly  by  Eustathius,6  and  more  at  large 
by  Pliny.7  The  former,  speaking  of  the  wild  fig- 
trees,  says  that  what  are  called  tyr/ves  (“  little  gnats”)  j 
pass  from  them  into  the  fruit  of  the  domestic  fig, 
and  strengthen  it  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  | 
its  falling  off  from  the  tree.  The  latter  remarks 
that  the  wild  fig-tree  engenders  small  gnats  (culi- 
ces),  which,  when  the  natal  tree  decays,  and  fails  to 
afford  tlem  nutriment,  betake  themselves  to  the 
domestic  tree,  and,  penetrating  by  their  bites  into 
the  fruit  of  this,  introduce,  along  with  themselves, 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  the  fruit  into 
which  they  have  entered  to  ripen.  These  insects 
consume,  also,  the  milky  humour  in  the  young  fruit, 
the  presence  of  which  would  make  them  ripen  more 
slowly.  The  process  of  caprification,  as  given  by 
modern  authorities,  is  as  follows  :  “  The  operation 
Ls  rendered  necessary  by  the  two  following  facts, 
namely,  that  the  cultivated  fig  bears,  for  the  most 
part,  female  flowers  only,  while  the  male  flowers 
are  abundant  upon  the  wild  fig-tree ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  flower  of  the  fig  is  upon  the  inside  of  the 
receptacle  which  constitutes  the  fruit.  It  is  hence 
found  necessary  to  surround  the  plantations  and 
gardens  containing  the  figs  with  branches  and  limbs 
bearing  male  flowers  from  the  wild  fig-tree,  thus 
preparing  the  way  for  the  fertilizing  the  female 
flowers  in  the  garden  :  and  from  these  wild  flow¬ 
ers  the  fertilizing  pollen  is  borne  to  the  other  figs 
upon  the  win^s  and  legs  of  small  insects  which  are 
found  to  inhabit  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig.”8 

*CAPRIFI'CUS  (ipiveog,  epivoc),  the  wild  fig-tree, 
the  Ficus  Carica,  L.  ( Vid.  Syce,  and  Caprificatio.) 

*CAPRIMULGUS.  (Vid.  Aigothelas.) 

*CAPROS  (Kunpog),  I.  the  wild  Boar,  called  by  the 
Romans  Aper.  (Vid.  Sus.)  The  flesh  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people,  and  it  was 
customary  to  serve  up  whole  ones  at  table.  Hence 
ihe  boar  was  termed  ccence  caput,  or,  as  we  would 
say,  the  “  head  dish  hence,  also,  the  language  of 
Juvenal  in  speaking  of  the  wild  boar,  “  animal  prop¬ 
ter  convivia  natum,"  “  an  animal  born  for  the  sake 
of  banquets.”9 

*11.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Zeus  Aper  of  Linnasus, 
called  in  Italian  Riondo,  and  in  French  Sauglier. 
It  is  a  small  yellowish  fish,  inhabiting  the  Mediter- 


1.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classics,  p.  178.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  94. 
— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3. — .'Etius,  i.,  184. — Adams,  Append., 
•.  v.) — 3.  'Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  136.) — 4.  (H.  N.,  xi., 
37.)— 5.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  v.,  p.  314.) —  6.  (Comment,  in 
0.,  ri.,  433.) — 7.  (H.  N.,  xv.,  19.) — 8.  (Encyclopedia  Americana, 
nd.  v.,  p.  115.) — 9.  (Sat.,  i.,  141.) 


ranean,  and  is  the  same  with  the  perta  punUa  ot 
Brunnich.1 

CAPSA  (atm.  CAPSULA),  or  SCRINIUM,  was 
the  box  for  holding  books  among  the  Romans. 
These  boxes  were  usually  made  of  beech-wood,9 
and  were  of  a  cylindrical  form.  There  is  no  doubt 
respecting  their  form,  since  they  are  often  placed 
by  the  side  of  statues  dressed  in  the  toga.  The 
following  woodcut,  which  represents  an  open  capsa 
with  six  rolls  of  books  in  it,  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 


There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dllfiei- 
ence  between  the  capsa  and  ftie  scrinium,  except 
that  the  latter  word  was  usually  applied  to  those 
boxes  which  held  a  considerable  number  of  rolls 
(scrinia  da  magnis3).  Boxes  used  for  preserving 
other  things  besides  books  were  slso  called  capsae,* 
while  in  the  scrinia  nothing  appears  to  have  been 
kept  but  books,  letters,  and  other  writings. 

The  slaves  who  had  the  charge  of  these  book- 
chests  were  called  capsarii,  and  also  custodes  serin- 
iorum ;  and  the  slaves  who  carried,  in  a  capsa  be¬ 
hind  their  young  masters, the  books,  &c.,  of  the  cool 
of  respectable  Romans,  when  they  went  to  school 
were  also  called  capsarii  ( Quern  sequitur  cusfo$ 
angustce  vernula  cap  see3).  We  accordingly  find 
them  mentioned  together  with  the  paedagogi  (con 
stat  quosdam  cum  pcedagogis  et  capsariis  uno  pr audio 
necatos 6). 

When  the  capsa  contained  books  of  importance, 
it  was  sealed  or  kept  under  lock  and  key  ;7  whence 
Horace8  says  to  his  work,  “  Odisti  claves,  et  grata 
sigilla  pudico."9 

CAPSA'RII,  the  name  of  three  different  classes 
of  slaves : 

1.  Of  those  who  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  per¬ 
sons  while  bathing  in  the  public  baths.  ( Vid.  Bath s, 
p.  147.)  In  later  times  they  were  subject  to  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  the  praefectus  vigilum.10  2.  Of  those 
who  had  the  care  of  the  capsae,  in  which  books  and 
letters  were  kept.  (Vid.  Capsa.)  3.  Of  those  wha 
carried  the  books,  &c.,  of  boys  to  school.  (VkL 
Capsa.) 

CAPSULA.  (Vid.  Capsa.) 

CA'PULUS  (kuttt/,  XaSr/),  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
This  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  horn,  but 
sometimes  of  ivory11  or  of  silver,1*  which  was  either 
embossed13  or  adorned  with  gems  (capulis  radianti - 
bus  enses).1*  Philostratus15  describes  the  hilt  of  a 
Persian  acinaces,  which  was  made  of  gold  set  with 
beryls,  so  as  to  resemble  a  branch  with  its  buda 
These  valuable  swords  descended  from  father  to 
son.16  When  Theseus  for  the  first  time  appears  at 
Athens  before  his  father  JEgeus,  he  is  known  by 
the  carving  upon  the  ivory  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  if 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 2.  (H 

N.,  xvi.,  84.) — 3.  (Mart.,  i.,  3.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xv.,  18,  t)  4.— 

Mart.,  xi.,  8.)— 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  117.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  36.)— 

7.  (Mart.,  i.,  67.) — 8.  (Epist.,  I.,  xx.,  3.) — 9.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i4 

191. — Bottiger,  Sabina,  i.,  102.) — 10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  3.) — 11 

(Spartian.,  Hadr.,  10,  iX^pavroKiinoi.) — 12.  (dpyupfy  kmttij 

Horn.,  II.,  i.,  219.)— 13.  (Plin.,  II  N., xxxiii.,  12.)— 14.  (Claud 

De  Laud.  Stil.,  ii  ,  88.) — 15.  (Imag.,  ii  ,  9.) — 16.  (Claud.,  1.  c.) 
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thus  sated  from  being  poisoned  by  the  aconite 
which  Medea  has  administered.1 

The  handles  of  knives  were  made  of  the  same 
materials,  and  also  of  amber.*  Of  the  beautiful 
and  elaborate  workmanship  sometimes  bestowed  on 
knife-handles,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the 
three  specimens  here  introduced *  3 


The  term  capulus  is  likewise  applied  to  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  plough  by  Ovid,  as  quoted  in  Aratrum,  p.  80. 

CAPUT,  the  head.  The  term  “  head”  is  often 
used  by  the  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  “  per¬ 
son”  or  “human  being.”4 * 6  By  an  easy  transition, 
it  was  used  to  signify  “  life  thus,  capite  damnari, 
plecti,  &c.,  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 

Caput  is  also  used  to  express  a  man’s  status,  or 
civil  condition  ;  and  the  persons  who  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  tables  of  the  censor  are  spoken  of  as 
capita,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
civium,  and  sometimes  not.9  Thus  to  be  registered 
in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as  caput  habere : 
and  a  slave  and  a  filius  familias,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  were  said  to  have  no  caput.  The  sixth  class 
of  Servius  Tullius  comprised  the  proletarii  and  the 
capite  censi,  of  whom  the  latter,  having  little  or  no 
property,  were  barely  rated  as  so  many  head  of  citi¬ 
zens.* 

He  who  lost  or  changed  his  status  was  said  to  be 
capite  minutus,  deminutus,  or  capitis  minor.'1  The 
phrase  se  capite  deminuere  was  also  applicable  in 
case  of  a  voluntary  change  of  status.8 

Capitis  minutio  is  defined  by  Gaius9  to  be  status 
permutatio.  A  Roman  citizen  possessed  libertas, 
civitas,  and  familia :  the  loss  of  all  three,  or  of  lib¬ 
ertas  and  civitas  (for  civitas  included  familia),  con¬ 
stituted  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  This  capi¬ 
tis  deminutio  was  sustained  by  those  who  refused 
to  be  registered  at  the  census,  or  neglected  the  re¬ 
gistration,  and  were  thence  called  incensi.  The  in¬ 
census  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and  so  to  lose  his  lib¬ 
erty  ;  but  this  being  a  matter  which  concerned  citi¬ 
zenship  and  freedom,  such  penalty  could  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  directly,  and  the  object  was  only  effected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  citizen  having  himself  abjured  his 
freedom.  (Vid.  Banishment,  p.  136.)  Those  who 
refused  to  perform  military  service  might  also  be 
sold.10  A  Roman  citizen  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  lost  his  civil  rights,  together  with  his 
liberty,  but  he  might  recover  them  on  returning  to 
his  country.  (Vid.  Postliminium.)  Persons  con- 


1,  (Ond,  Met.,  vii.,  423.) — 2.  ({(  ol  ical  \a6di  paxalpais  yi- 
vovrai  :  Eusiath.  in  D’nnys.,  293.) — 3.  (Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Ex- 
pliqu6e,  iii.,  122,  pi.  61.) — 4.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  15.) — 5. 
(Liv.,  iii.,  24  ;  x.,  47.) — 6.  (Gell.,  xvi.,  10. — Cic.,  De  Repub.,  ii., 
22.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  v.,  42.) — - 8.  (Cic.,  Top.,  c.  4.) — 9. 
(D  g  4  tit.  5,  1  1.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  Ca;cina,  34.— Ulp.,  Fraem., 
si,  11.) 
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demned  to  ignominious  punishments,  as  tu  tne 
mines,  sustained  the  maxima  capitis  deminutio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave,  after  no¬ 
tice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  slave,  becamfl 
an  ancilla,  by  a  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius.1 

The  loss  of  civitas  only,  as  when  a  man  was  in 
terdicted  from  fire  and  water,  was  the  media  ;apit it 
deminutio.  (Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  change  of  familia  by  adoption,  ind  by  (he  in 
manum  conventio,  was  the  minima  capitis  deminu¬ 
tio.  A  father  who  was  adrogated  suffered  the  mini¬ 
ma  capitis  deminutio,  for  he  and  his  children  were 
transferred  into  the  power  of  the  adoptive  father 
A  son  who  was  emancipated  by  his  father  also  sus¬ 
tained  the  minima  capitis  deminutio  ;  the  cause  uf 
which  could  not  be  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
freed  from  the  patria  potestas,  for  that  made  the 
son  a  liberum  caput ;  but  the  cause  was,  or  was 
considered  to  be,  the  form  of  sale  by  which  the 
emancipation  was  effected. 

A  judicium  capitale,  or  poena  capitalis,  was  one 
which  affected  a  citizen’s  caput. 

CAPUT.  (  Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  The  Roman  soothsayers 
(haruspices)  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  coming 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  vic¬ 
tims  slain  for  that  purpose.  The  part  to  which 
they  especially  directed  their  attention  was  the  liv¬ 
er,  the  convex  upper  portion  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  called  the  caput  extorum.3  Any  disease 
or  deficiency  in  this  organ  was  considered  an  unfa¬ 
vourable  omen  ;  whereas,  if  healthy  and  perfect,  it 
was  believed  to  indicate  good  fortune.  The  harus 
pices  divided  it  into  two  parts,  one  called  familiaris , 
the  other  hostilis :  from  the  former  they  foretold 
the  fate  of  friends,  from  the  latter  that  of  enemies 
Thus  we  read3  that  the  head  of  the  liver  was  muti 
lated  by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  “  familiar” 
part  (caput  jecinoris  a  familiari  parte  ccesum which 
was  always  a  bad  sign.  But  the  word  “  caput” 
here  seems  of  doubtful  application  ;  for  it  may  des¬ 
ignate  either  the  convex  upper  part  of  the  liver,  or 
one  of  the  prominences  of  the  various  lobes  which 
form  its  lower  and  irregularly  concave  part.  It  is, 
however,  more  obvious  and  natural  to  understand 
by  it  the  upper  part,  which  is  formed  of  two  prom¬ 
inences,  called  the  great  and  small,  or  right  and  left 
lobes.  If  no  caput  was  found,  it  was  a  bad  sign 
(nihil  tristius  accidere  potuit) ;  if  well  defined,  or 
double,  it  w’as  a  lucky  omen.4 

*CARA,  a  plant.  ( Vid.  Careum.) 

♦CAR'ABUS  (KapaSog),  a  crustaceous  animal,  of 
which  there  is  frequent  mention  in  the  classics.  It 
is  the  Locusta  of  Pliny,  in  French  langouste.  There 
is  some  difficulty,  remarks  Adams,  in  determining 
to  what  species  of  Cancer  it  applies.  Schneider 
thinks  it  was  certainly  not  the  Cancer  homarus  ; 
and  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  that  it  was  the  C.  ele 
phas.s 

CAIIACA'LLA  was  an  outer  garment  used  in 
Gaul,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lacerna.  ( Vid.  La 
cerna.)  It  was  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  thfi 
Emperor  Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  who  com 
pelled  all  the  people  that  came  to  court  to  wear  it, 
whence  he  obtained  the  surname  f  Caracalla. 
This  garment,  as  worn  in  Gaul,  does  not  appear  u 
have  reached  lower  than  the  knee,  but  Caraca  1» 
lengthened  it  so  as  to  reach  the  ankle.  It  after 
ward  became  common  among  the  Roman?,  and  gar 
ments  of  this  kind  were  called  caracallae  A  ntonianae 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xi.,  11. — Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii  ,  53,  anl 

Suet.,  Vesp.,  11.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37,  a.  73.)-— 3.  (Lit, 

viii.,  9.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  12,  13. — Liv.,  xxvii.,  26)— i 

(Schneider,  ad  Aristot.,  H  A  ,  iv.,  3. — Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v  )- 

6  (Aurel.  Viet.,  Epit.,  21  ) 


CARCER 


CARCHARIAS. 


lo  distinguish  them  from  the  Gallic  caracallae.1 *  ft 
usually  had  a  hood  to  it,  ard  came  to  be  worn  by 
the  clergy.  Jerome8  speaks  of  “  pallioh  m  mira,  pul- 
chritudinis  in  modum  caracallarum  sed  i.bsque  cucul- 

lis  " 

CARBA'TINA.  ( Vid .  Pero.) 

♦CARBUNC'ULUS  ( uvOpa f),  the  Carbuncle,  a 
precious  stone,  deriving  its  name,  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  small  ignited 
coal.  The  ancients  called  by  these  two  names  all 
ttie  red  transparent  gems,  which  have  since  been 
distinguished  by  the  different  appellations  of  Ruby, 
Garnet,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  regarded  merely  as 
species  of  the  Carbuncle.  Theophrastus  and  Stra¬ 
bo  enumerate  the  Carthaginian  and  Garamantian 
carbunculi  among  those  most  in  repute.  “Those 
carbuncles,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “which  Pliny 
calls  Alabandic,  because  they  were  cut  and  polish¬ 
ed  at  Alabanua,  were  precious  garnets,  still  called 
by  some  mineralogists  Alabandines  or  Alamandines. 
What  he  afterward  3ays  of  Alabandic  carbuncles, 
which  were  darker  coloured  and  rougher  than  oth¬ 
ers,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  near  Ala- 
banda  both  precious  and  common  garnets  were  ob¬ 
tained.”  The  term  Carbunculus  was  also  applied 
to  a  species  of  black  marble,  on  account  of  its  like¬ 
ness  to  a  quenched  coal,  and  out  of  which  mirrors 
were  sometimes  made.3 * 

CARC1  ’R.  Career  ( kerker ,  Ger.,  yopyvpa,  Greek) 
is  connect  3d  with  bpsog  and  elpyu,  the  guttural  be¬ 
ing  intercl  anged  with  the  aspirate  Thus  also  Var- 
10,*  “  Can  tr  a  coercendo  quod  prohibentur  ex ire." 

Carcer  (Greek).  Imprisonment  was  seldom 
*sed  amoi  g  the  Greeks  as  a  legal  punishment  for 
•iffences  ;  they  preferred  banishment  to  the  expense 
rff  keeping  prisoners  in  confinement.  We  do,  in- 
ieed,  find  some  cases  in  which  it  was  sanctioned 
by  law;  but  these  are  not  altogether  instances  of 
its  being  used  as  a  punishment.  Thus  the  farmers 
of  the  duties,  and  their  bondsmen,  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  if  the  duties  were  not  paid  by  a  speci¬ 
fied  time ;  but  the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  defaulters,  and  to  ensure  regularity  of 
payment.5 *  Again,  persons  who  had  been  mulcted 
in  penalties  might  be  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.*  Tne  anpoi  also,  if  they  exercised  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  were  subject  to  the  same  consequen¬ 
ces.7  Moreover,  we  read  of  a  deopog  for  theft  ;  but 
this  was  a  npooTlpypa,  or  additional  penalty,  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  which  was  at  the  option  of  the  court 
which  tried  the  case  ;  and  the  deapog  itself  was  not 
an  imprisonment,  but  a  public  exposure  in  the  i to- 
doKaKKij,  or  stocks,  for  five  days  and  nights — the  to 
ev  Sjvfap  dedeodai.  We  may  here  observe,  that  in 
most  cases  of  theft  the  Athenians  proceeded  by 
“  civil  action ;”  and  if  the  verdict  were  against  the 
defendant  (el  rig  idiav  6lkt]v  KAoirf/g  uAoitj),  he  had 
to  pay,  by  way  of  reparation,  twice  t-he  value  of  the 
stolen  property :  this  was  required  by  lain.  The 
Trpoariprjpa  was  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  .*  Still 
the  idea  of  imprisonment  per  se,  as  a  punishment, 
was  not  strange  to  the  Athenians.  Thus  we  find 
that  Plato9  proposes  to  have  three  prisons :  one  of 
these  was  to  be  a  outypoviorripiov,  or  penitentiary ; 
another  a  place  of  punishment — a  sort  of  penal  set¬ 
tlement  away  from  the  city. 

The  prisons  in  different  countries  were  called  by 
different  names  :  thus  there  was  the  ’A vayualov,  in 
Baaotia ;  the  Keddag,  at  Sparta ;  the  K epapog,  at 
Cyprus ;  the  Kwf,  at  Corinth  ;  and,  among  the  Ioni- 


1  (Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Caes.,  21.— Spartian.,  Sev.,  21.— Anton., 
Car  ,  9.)— 2.  (Ep.,  128.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  31,  32. 
— Hill,  ad  loc. — Moore’s  Ano.  Mineral.,  p.  156. — Adams,  Append., 
»•  v.) — 4.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  32.) — 5.  (BcSckh,  ii.,  57,  transl.)— 
ft  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  529,  26.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  732, 
'7-) — 8.  (Demosth..  c.  Timocr.,  736  ) — 9  (I .eg.,  x.,  15.) 


ans,  the  yopyvpa,  as  at  Samos.1  1  lie  prison  at 
Athens  was  in  former  times  called  deopuTijpiov,  and 
afterward,  by  a  sort  of  euphemism,  our/pa.  It  was 
chiefly  used  as  a  guardhouse,  or  place  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  the  public  officer* 
called  the  eleven,  ol  tvdeKa.  One  gate  in  the  prison, 
through  which  the  condemned  were  led  to  execu¬ 
tion,  was  called  to  Xapuveiov .* 

The  Attic  expression  for  imprisonment  was  deiv . 
Thus,  in  the  oath  of  the  fiovlevrai,  or  senators,  oc¬ 
curs  the  phrase  ovde  dpcu  ’Adrjvaiuv  ovdeva.  Hence 
we  have  the  phrase  ddeopog  (pvAauij,3  the  “libera 
custodia”  of  the  Romans,  signifying  that  a  party 
was  under  strict  surveillance  and  guard,  though  not 
confined  within  a  prison. 

Carcer  (Roman).  A  carcer  or  prison  was  first 
built  at  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius,  overhanging  the 
Forum.*  This  was  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  added  to  it  a  souterrain  or  dungeon,  called 
from  him  the  Tullianum.  Sallust5  describes  this  as 
being  twelve  feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side, 
and  arched  over  with  stonework.  For  a  long  time 
this  was  the  only  prison  at  Rome,*  being,  in  fact, 
the  “  Tower,”  or  state  prison  of  the  city,  which  was 
sometimes  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm,  and 
was  the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  conspiracies.7 
Varro*  tells  us  that  the  Tullianum  was  also  named 
“  Lautumiae,”  from  some  quarries  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  or,  as  others  think,  in  allusion  to  the  “  Lau¬ 
tumiae”  of  Syracuse,  a  prison  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  In  later  times  the  whole  building  was  called 
the  “Mamertine.”  Close  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Ge- 
monias,  or  steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Fo¬ 
rum,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu¬ 
lace.9  There  were,  however,  other  prisons  beside* 
this,  though,  as  we  might  expect,  the  words  of  Ro¬ 
man  historians  generally  refer  to  this  alone.  One 
of  these  was  built  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  decem¬ 
vir,  and  in  it  he  was  himself  put  to  death.10 

The  carcer  of  which  we  are  treating  was  chiefly 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  persons  under 
accusation,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  and  also  as  a  place 
of  execution,  to  which  purpose  the  Tullianum  was 
specially  devoted.  Thus  Sallust11  tells  us  that  Len- 
tulus,  an  accomplice  of  Catiline,  was  strangled  there. 
Livy  also1*  speaks  of  a  conspirator  being  delegatus  in 
Tullianum,  which  in  another  passage13  is  otherwise 
expressed  by  the  words  in  inferiorem  demissus  can 
cerem,  necatusque. 

The  same  part  of  the  prison  was  also  called  “  rv 
bur,”  if  we  may  judge  from  the  words  of  Festu. 

“  Robur  in  carcere  dicitur  is  locus,  quo  prcecipitatu. 
malefcorum  genus."  This  identity  is  farther  shown 
by  the  use  made  of  it ;  for  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  place 
of  execution  in  the  following  passages :  “  In  robore 
el  tenebris  exspirare -”1*  “  Robur  el  saxum  (sc.  Tar- 
peium)  minitari."16  So  also  we  read  of  the  “  catenas 
— et  Italum  robur."16 

CAR'CERES.  (Via.  Circus.) 

*CARCHAR'IAS  ( sapxapiag ),  a  species  of  fish, 
called  in  English  the  White  Shark,  and  in  French 
Requin.  The  scientific  name  is  Squalus  carcharias, 
L.,  or  Carcharias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  The  Carchari¬ 
as  is  the  same  with  the  Lamia  of  Aristotle,17  Galea, 
and  Pliny  ;18  the  X dpvq  of  Oppian  ;  the  kvuv  ■&a’kdr- 
nog  sea-dog”)  of  ^Elian  ;19  and  the  sapxapog  kvuv 
of  Lycophron.20  It  has  also  been  called  by  soma 


1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145.— Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  45.)— 2.  (Pollux, 

Onom.,  viii.,  103. — Wachsmuth,  Ilellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  t)  95,  98.) 

—3.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  34.) — 4.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.)— 5.  (Cat.,  55.)— ft. 

(Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  312.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  27 ;  xxxii.,  26.) — 8.  (1.  c.) 

— 9.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  i.,  430.) — 10.  (Liv.,  iii.,  57. — Plin., 

H.  N.,  vii.,  36.) — 11.  (1.  c.) — 12.  (xxix.,  22.)— 13.  (xxxiv.,  44.) 

—  14.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  59. — Sallust,  1.  c.) — 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv_ 

29.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  xiii.,  18.)— 17.  (II.  A.,  v.,  5.)— IS. 

(H.  N.,  ix.,  24.) — 19.  (N.  A.,  i.,  17.) — 20.  (Cassand.,  34.) 
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CARCINIUM. 


CARDAMOMUM. 


Pistis  Jona,  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  be 
the  fish  which  swallowed  Jona.1 

CARCHESIUM  (napxf/ oiov),  a  beaker  or  drink- 
ing-cup,  which  was  used  by  the  Greeks  in  very  early 
times,  so  that  one  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  Ju¬ 
piter  to  Alcmena  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  her.2 
It  was  slightly  contracted  in  the  middle,  and  its  two 
handles  extended  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.3  It 
was  much  employed  in  libations  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
an  1  honey.4  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a 
magnificent  carchesium,  which  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denys.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  single  agate,  and  richly  engraved 
w’itli  representations  of  bacchanalian  subjects.  It 
held  considerably  more  than  a  pint,  and  its  handles 
were  so  large  as  easily  to  admit  a  man’s  hand. 


The  same  term  was  used  to  designate  the  tops  of 
a  ship,  that  is.  the  structure  surrounding  the  mast 
immediatelj  above  the  yard  (vid.  Antenna),  into 
wh'ch  the  mariners  ascended  in  order  to  manage 
the  sail,  to  obtain  a  distant  view,  or  to  discharge 
missiles  ( hie  summi  superal  carchesia  malis).  This 
was  probably  called  “  carchesium”  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  cup  of  that  name.  The 
ceruchi  or  other  tacule  may  have  been  fastened  to 
its  lateral  projections,  which  corresponded  to  the 
handles  of  the  cup  ( summi  las  mali,  per  quam  furies 
trajiciunt  ;6  foramina,  qua  su.mmo  mali  fanes  rccipi- 
unt1).  Pindar8  calls  the  yard  of  a  ship  “  the  yoke  of 
its  carchesium,”  an  expression  well  suited  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts. 

The  carchesia  of  the  three-masted  ship  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Archimedes  were  of  bronze.  Three 
men  were  placed  in  the  largest,  two  in  the  next, 
and  one  man  in  the  smallest.  Breastworks  (i?wpd- 
Kia)  were  fixed  to  these  structures,  so  as  to  supply 
the  place  of  defensive  armour ;  and  pulleys  ( rpoxv - 
Mai,  trochlea )  for  hoisting  up  stones  and  weapons 
from  below.9  The  continuation  of  the  mast  above 
the  carchesium  was  called  “  the  distaff”  (y\ amiry), 
corresponding  to  our  topmast  or  topgallant-mast.10 
This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel  was  sometimes  made 
to  produce  a  gay  and  imposing  effect  when  seen 
from  a  distance  ( lucida  qua  splendent  summi  carche¬ 
sia  mali11).  The  carchesium  was  sometimes  made 
to  turn  upon  its  axis  ( versatile la),  so  that  by  means 
of  its  apparatus  of  pulleys  it  served  the  purposes  of 
a  crane. 

♦CARCIN'IUM  ( uapKiviov ),  according  to  Pennant, 
i  species  of  shellfish,  the  same  with  the  Cancer 
Bernardus,  Lina.,  or  Hermit-crab.  It  is  more  cor¬ 
rect,  however,  to  say  that  the  Greeks  applied  the 
aame  Carcinion  generically  to  the  parasite  crusta¬ 


1  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Pherecydes,  p.  97-100,  ed. 
Btuiz.) — 3.  (Athenaeus,  xi.,  49. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  v.,  21.)— 4. 
(Sapphc,  Frag. — Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  380. — .En.,  v.,  77. — Ovid, 
Met.,  vi!.,  246  — Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  6. — Athenaeus,  v.,  28.) — 5. 
(Lucil.,  Sat.,  iii. — Eurip.,  Hec.,  1237. — Schol.,  ad  loc.) — 6. 
(Serv.  it  AJn.,  v.,  77.) — 7.  (Nonius,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Nem.,  v.,  94  , 
—9.  (Moschion,  ap.  Athen.,  v.,  43.) — 10.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  i., 
S65. — Schol.,  ad  loc. — Atliemeus,  xi.,  49.) — 11.  (Catullus,  ap. 
Non  — Apuleius,  Met  ,  xi.) — 12.  (V  *ruv.,  x  2,  10. — Schneider, 
ad  loc.) 


cea  which  lodge  themselves  in  the  empty  slu  Us  ol 
the  mollusca,  and  which  the  Latins  designated  by 
the  synonymous  appellation  of  Cancelli.  Aldrovan- 
dus,  Gesner,  Rondelet,  Swammerdam,  and  othe? 
modern  naturalists,  preserve  this  last  denomina 
tion ;  but  Fabricius  has  bestowed  that  of  Pagurut 
upon  this  genus,  a  name  by  which  the  anc.ents  des¬ 
ignated  a  sort  of  crab,  or  one  of  the  bi  achyurcue 
Crustacea.  Aristotle  mentions  the  fact,  now  sc 
well  established,  that  the  shell  serving  as  an  hi  bi- 
tation  to  the  Carcinion  or  Pagurus  was  not  of  its 
own  formation ;  that  it  had  possessed  itself  of  it  af¬ 
ter  the  deatn  of  the  molluscous  animal  which  had 
formed  it ;  and  that  its  body  was  not  adherent  to 
it,  as  is  that  of  the  last-mentioned  animal.1 

*CAR'CINUS(/cap/«vof),  the  genus  Cancer  or  Crab, 
of  which  many  species  are  described  by  Aristotle. 
According  to  Pennant,  Aristotle  notices  the  Velvet- 
crab,  or  Cancer  velutinus,  L.2  The  sapsivog  nord- 
/uug  belongs  to  the  genus  Thelphusa.  “  This  species 
of  crab  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  among  the  Greeks, 
and  we  see  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
where  it  is  represented  with  so  much  truth  that  it 
is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  Particular  mention  is 
made* of  this  crustaceum  in  the  vritings  of  Pliny, 
Dioscorides,  Nicander,  and  others.  It  is  the  Gran- 
cio  or  Granzo  of  the  Italians.  It  wras  believed  that 
the  ashes  of  this  species  were  useful,  from  their 
desiccative  qualities,  to  those  w’ho  had  been  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  either  by  employing  those  ashes 
alone,  or  mixed  with  incense  and  gentian.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Hllian,  the  fresh- w’ater  crabs,  as  well  as  the 
tortoises  and  crocodiles,  foresaw  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  and,  about  a  month  previously  to- that 
event,  resorted  to  the  most  elevated  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  kind  of  Crustacea  termed 
by  modern  naturalists  Ocypode  is  probably  the  same 
of  which  Pliny  makes  mention,  and  which  the 
Greeks,  by  reason  of  the  celerity  of  its  movements, 
designated  as  the  Hippeus  ('l7T7mif),  or  “  Horseman.” 
— With  regard  to  the  Cancer  Pinnotheres,  or  small 
Crab,  v id.  Pinnophylax.3 

*CARDAM'INE  (napdapivy),  the  second  species 
of  2t<jvp6piov.  The  term  is  applied  by  modern 
botanists  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  Cresses 
(Vid.  Sisymbrium.)4 

*CAllDAMO'MUM,  according  to  Pliny,5  a  species 
of  aromatic  shrub,  producing  a  seed  or  grain  of  the 
same  name  with  the  parent  plant.  This  seed  was 
used  in  unguents.  The  Roman  w’ritei  mentions 
four  kinds  of  this  seed  :  the  first,  which  was  the 
best,  was  of  a  very  bright  green,  and  hard  to  break 
up ;  the  second  was  of  a  whitish-red  colour ;  the 
third,  smaller,  and  of  a  darker  hue  ;  the  fourth  and 
worst,  of  different  colours,  having  little  odour,  and 
very  friable.  The  Cardamomum  had  a  fragrance 
resembling  that  of  Coslus ,  or  Spikenard.  The  Car 
damomum  of  the  shops  at  the  present  day  appears 
to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
fruit  or  seed  of  the  Amomum  Cardamomum.  It 
comes,  not  from  Arabia,  as  Pliny  says  the  ancient 
kinds  did,  but  from  India ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  in 
this  way  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  obtained 
theirs,  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  overland  trade 
through  Arabia.  Only  three  kinds  are  knowm  at 
the  present  day,  the  large,  medium,  and  small  sized. 
M.  Bonastre  thinks  that  cardamomum  means  “  amo¬ 
mum  in  husks,”  or  “  husk-amomum”  ( amome  d  sili- 
ques),  the  Egyptian  term  kardh  meaning,  as  he  says, 
“  a  husk.”  Other  etymologists,  however,  make 
the  term  in  question  come  from  napdia,  “  a  heart,” 
and  apupov,  and  consider  it  to  mean  “  strengthen¬ 
ing,  exhilarating,  or  cardiac  amomum.”* 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  304.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append., 

a.  v.) — 3.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  278,  seqq.)— 4.  (Adams 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xii.,  13  —6  'Fde,  ad  PJin.,  1.  c.l 
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"CARD'AMUM  (ndpdapov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Schneider  remarks  that  Sprengel  holds  it  to  be  the 
Lepulium  sativum,  or  cultivated  Pepper-wort ;  Stack- 
house,  nowever,  is  for  the  Sisymbrium  nasturtium, 
or  Water-cress  ;  while  Coray  thinks  it  is  either 
the  Lepidium  perfolialum,  or  Orientate,  Tournefort. 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt,”  observes  Adams, 

*  that  it  was  a  sort  of  Cress,  but  the  species  cannot 
>e  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.”1 

CARDO  (Jaipog,  <jrpv<j>evg,  arpoitnyf  yiy-y2.vp.og), 
i  flinge,  a  pivot. 

The  first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  de¬ 
signed  to  show  the  general  form  of  a  door,  as  we 
find  it  with  a  pivot  at  the  top  and  bottom  (a,  b )  in 
ancient  remains  of  stone,  marble,  wood,  and  bronze. 
The  second  figure  represents  a  bronze  hinge  in  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum :  its 
pivot  ( b )  is  exactly  cylindrical.  Under  these  is 
drawn  the  threshold  of  a  temple,  or  other  large  edi¬ 
fice,  with  the  plan  of  the  folding-doors.  The  pivots 
move  in  holes  fitted  to  receive  them  (b,  b),  each  of 


which  is  in  an  angle  behind  the  antepagmentum 
marmort )  seratus  stndens  in  limine  car  do2).  This  rep- 
lesentatua  illustrates  the  following  account  of  the 
breaking  down  of  doors  :  “  Janus,  evulsis  funditus 
:ardinibus  prosternuntur .”3  When  Hector  forces  the 
gate  of  the  Grecian  camp,  he  does  it  by  breaking 
both  the  hinges  ( apiporepovg  daipovg*),  i.  e.,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  scholiasts,  the  pivots  (arpoquyyag)  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  ( Vid .  Cataracta.) 

According  to  the  ancient  lexicons,  “  cardo”  de¬ 
noted  not  only  the  pivot,  but  sometimes  the  socket 
( foramen )  in  which  it  turned.  On  this  assumption 
we  may  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  such  expressions 
as  Posies  a  cardinc  vellit ,  and  Emoti  procumbunl  car¬ 
bine  postes  ;5 *  daiyciv  e^epyaavreg.*  In  these  instan¬ 
ces,  “  postis”  appears  to  have  meant  the  upright 
pillar  (a,  b )  in  the  frame  of  the  door.  The  whole 
of  this  “  post,”  including  the  pivots,  appears  to  be 
called  arpoipev g  and  “  cardo”  by  Theophrastus  and 
Pliny,  who  say  that  it  was  best  made  of  elm,  be¬ 
cause  elm  does  not  warp,  and  because  the  whole 
door  will  preserve  its  proper  form,  if  this  part  re¬ 
mains  unaltered.7 

To  prevent  the  grating  or  creaking  noise8  ( stri¬ 
dor ,9  strepilus10 *)  made  by  opening  a  door,  lovers  and 
others  who  had  an  object  in  silence  ( cardine  tacito n) 
poured  water  into  the  hole  in  which  the  pivot 
moved.1* 

The  Greeks  ami  Romans  also  used  hinges  exactly 
like  those  now  in  common  use.  Four  Roman  hin¬ 
ges  of  bronze,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are 
shown  in  the  following  woodcut. 

The  proper  Greek  name  for  this  kind  of  hinge 
wa3  ylyylvpog  :  whence  Aristotle13  applies  it  to  the 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Ciris,  222. — Eurip.,  Phcen., 
>14-110. — Schol.  ad  loc.) — 3.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  i.) — 4.  (II.,  xii., 
450  ) — 5.  (Virg.,  A3n.,  ii.,  480,  493.) — 6.  (Quint.,  Smym.,  x., 
388.)— 7.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  v.,  3,  5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  77.) 
— 8.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  i.,  449.) — 9.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  608.) — 10.  (Id. 
ib.,  xiv.,  782.) — 11.  (Tibull.,  I.,  vi.,  20. — Fropert.,  I.,  xvi.,  25.) 
—'2  (Plaut.,  Curcul.,  I.,  iii.,  1—4.1—13.  (H.  A.,  iv.,  4.) 


joint  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  and  the  anatomists  call 
those  joints  of  the  human  body  ginglymoid  which 
allow  motion  only  in  one  plane,  such  as  the  elbow 
joint.  Of  this  kind  of  hinge,  made  by  inserting  a 
pin  through  a  series  of  rings  locking  into  one  an¬ 
other,  we  have  examples  in  helmets  and  cuirasses.1 

The  form  of  the  door  above  delineated  makes  it 
manifest  why  the  principal  line  laid  down  in  sur¬ 
veying  land  was  called  “cardo”  (vid.  Agrimenso- 
res)  ;*  and  it  farther  explains  the  application  of  the 
same  term  to  the  North  Pole,  the  supposed  pivot  on 
which  the  heavens  revolved.3  The  lower  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  universe  was  conceived  to  turn  upon 
another  pivot,  corresponding  to  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  door  ;*  and  the  conception  of  these  two 
principal  points  in  geography  and  astronomy  led  to 
the  application  of  the  same  term  to  the  east  and 
west  also.4  Hence  our  “  four  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass”  are  called  by  ancient  writers  quatuor  cardines 
orbis  lerrarum,  and  the  four  principal  winds,  N.,  S., 
E.,  and  W.,  are  the  cardinales  venli .* 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pivots  which  served 
for  hinges  on  a  door  may  be  traced  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  terms  to  various  contrivances 
connected  with  the  arts  of  life,  more  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  tenon  (cardo,  arpoqny^)  and  mcitise 
(foramen,  (3uoig)  in  carpentry  ;7  lignum  cardina- 
tum  ;s  cardines  securiculati,3  i.  e.,  dove-tailed  ten¬ 
ons,  called  securiculati  because  they  had  the  shape 
of  an  axe  (securicula).  We  also  find  these  terms 
applied  to  the  pivot  which  sustained  and  moved  the 
hand  on  the  dial  (orbis)  of  an  anemoscope  ,10  to  the 
pins  at  the  two  ends  of  an  axle,  on  wb<ch  it  re¬ 
volves  ;u  and  to  cocks  used  for  drawing  fluids 
through  pipes  (bronze  cock  in  the  Museum  at  Naples13). 

Lastly,  “  cardo”  is  used  to  denote  an  important 
conjuncture  or  turn  in  human  affairs,13  and  a  defi¬ 
nite  age  or  period  in  the  life  of  man  (turpes  extremi 
cardinis  annos 14). 

♦CARDUE'LIS,  a  small  bird,  feeding  among  this¬ 
tles,  whence  its  Latin  name,  from  carduus,  “a  this¬ 
tle.”  It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Acanthis 
of  Aristotle.14  (Vid.  Acanthis.) 

♦CARD'UUS,  the  Thistle,  of  which  several  kinds 
were  known  to  the  ancients.  The  2,Evndnavdog  of 
Theophrastus16  (anavda  2.Evny  of  Dioscorides17)  is 
the  Carduus  leucographus  of  modern  botanists:  the 
anavda  jaA/rs/a  is  the  Carduus  cyandides,  L.  The 
nipaiov  of  Dioscorides,  so  called  because  reputed  to 
heal  in  varicose  complaints  ^mpaog,  varix),  is  the 
C.  Marianus,  or  St.  Mary’s  Thistle.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  novcpuynadu.  Sibthorp  found  it  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  in  Cyprus,  and  around  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  grows  wild,  according  to  Billerbeck, 
throughout  Europe.18  The  an62.vpog  is  a  species  of 


1.  (Bronzes  of  Siris  in  Brit.  Museum.  — Xeia  ,  De  Re  Equestr., 

xii.,  6.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Decumanus. — Isid.,  Orig.,  xt.,  14.)— 

3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2. — Ovid,  Ep.  Ex  Pont.,  ii.,  10,  45.) 

—4.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  41. — Vitruv  ,  vi.,  1;  ix.,  1.) — & 

(Lucan,  v.,  71.) — 6.  (Servius,  ad  vEn.,  i.,  85.) — (Josephus, 

Ant.  Jud.,  III.,  vi.,  3.)— 8.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  15.) — 9.  (x.,  10.) — 10 

(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  5.) — 11.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  32., — 12.  (Schol 

ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  450.) — 13.  (Virg.,  AEn.,  i.,  672.) — 14.  (Lu 

can,  vii.,  381.)— 15.  (II.  A.,  ix.,  1.)— 16.  (II.  ?.,  vi.,  4.)  17 

(iii.,  14. — Sprengel,  R  II.  H.,  vol.  i.,  p.  185.)—  18.  (Flora  Clasiu 

ea,  p.  208.) 
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edible  thistle,  and,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  the  same 
with  the  Scolymus  Hispanicus ;  Schneider,  however, 
is  in  favour  of  the  Cynara  cardunculus,  or  Cardon 
Artichoke.1  ( Vid .  Acantha.) 

*CAR'EUM  (/cdpof),  the  plant  called  Carroway, 
the  Carum  carui,  L.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
country  of  Caria,  where  the  best  grew,®  and  the 
name  is,  in  fact,  an  adjective,  there  being  an  ellip¬ 
sis  of  cuminum ;  for  the  Careum  is,  in  truth,  the  Cu- 
minum  sylvestre.  Billerbeck  thinks3  that  the  Ohara 
or  Cara  which  the  soldiers  of  Caesar4  ate  with  milk, 
and  which  they  also  made  up  into  bread  during  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  which  prevailed  in  the  camp 
of  the  latter  at  Dyrrhachium,  was  no  other  than  the 
root  of  the  Careum.  Cuvier,®  however,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  declares  for  a  species  of  wild 
cabbage  {une  espece  de  chou  sauvage),  of  which 
Jacquin  has  given  a  description  under  the  title  of 
Crambe  Tartaria.  The  Ohara  of  modern  botanists  is 
quite  different  from  this,  being  a  small  aquatic  herb. 

♦CAREX,  a  species  of  Rush.  The  Carex  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Virgil®  with  the  epithet  acuta,  and  Martyn7 
remarks  of  it  as  follows  :  “  This  plant  has  so  little 
said  of  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  ascertain  what  species 
ive  are  to  understand  by  the  name.  It  is  called 
‘sharp’  by  Virgil,  which,  if  it  be  meant  of  the  end 
of  the  stalk,  is  no  more  than  what  Ovid  has  said  of 
the  Juncus ,  or  common  Rush.  It  is  mentioned  also 
in  another  passage  of  Virgil,8  ‘  tu  post  carecta  late- 
bas,'  from  which  we  can  gather  no  more  than  that 
these  plants  grew  close  enough  together  for  a  per¬ 
son  to  conceal  himself  behind  them.  Catullus 
mentions  the  Carex  together  with  Fern,  and  tells 
what  season  is  best  to  destroy  them.  Since,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  Carex  is 
from  ancient  authorities,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
account  of  Anguillara,  who  assures  us  that,  about 
Padua  and  Vincenza,  they  call  a  sort  of  rush  Ca- 
reze,  which  seems  to  be  the  old  word  Carex  modern¬ 
ized.  Caspar  Bauhin  says  it  is  that  sort  of  rush 
which  he  has  called  Juncus  acutus  panicula  sparsa. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  common  hard  rush,  which 
grows  in  pastures  and  by  waysides  in  a  moist  soil. 
It  is  more  solid,  hard,  and  prickly  at  the  point  than 
our  common  soft  rush,  which  seems  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Juncus."9 

♦CARIS  {uapi f),  a  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crus¬ 
tacea  According  to  Adams,  it  is  the  Squilla  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny,10  a  term  that  has  been  retained  in 
the  Linnaean  nomenclature.  It  is  the  Cancer  squil¬ 
la,  L.  The  larger  kind  of  Squilla,  he  adds,  is  called 
White  Shrimp  in  England ;  the  smaller,  Prawn. 
The  Kap'tQ  KV<pr/  of  Aristotle  is  a  variety  of  the  Can¬ 
cer  squilla,  called  in  French  Crevette.  In  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  Latreille  and  Fleming,  the  term  Car  ides  is 
applie  1  to  a  subdivision  of  the  Crustacea.  In  these 
systems,  the  Prawn  gets  the  scientific  name  of 
Palceuion  serratus,  the  common  Shrimp  that  of 
Crangon  vulgaris."11 

C'vRINA.  {Vid.  Navis.) 

CARMENTA'LIA.  Carmenta,  also  called  Car- 
tuentis,  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Evander,  who  came  from  Pallantium  in  Arcadia 
and  settled  in  Latium ;  he  was  said  to  have  brought 
with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  the  Latin 
alphabetical  characters  as  distinguished  from  the 
Etruscan  18  In  honour  of  this  Carmenta,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  more  than  human,18  were  celebrated 
the  Carmentalia,-4  even  as  early  as  tire  time  of 


1.  (Billerbeck,  1.  c.,  and  p.  205.) — 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  8. — 
Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  29.) — 3.  (F.  C.,  p.  80.)  —4.  (Bell. 
Civ.,  iii.,  48.) — 5.  (ad  Cass.,  l.c.,  Lemaire’sed.) — 6.  (Georg.,  iii., 
231.) — 7.  (ad  Virg.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  20.) — 9.  (Martyn,  1. 
e.) — 10.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  48. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  42.) — 
11.  (Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Ilist.,  i.,  p. 
87,  transl. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  14.) — 13.  (Liv.,  i.,  71.) — 14.  (Var- 
r<*,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.) 
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Ronaulus,  if  we  may  believe  the  authority  of  Pin. 
tarch.1  These  were  feriae  stativae,  i.  e.,  annually 
held  on  a  certain  day,  the  11th  of  January  ;  and  an 
old  calendar*  assigns  to  them  the  four  following 
days  besides ;  of  this,  however,  there  is  no  confir¬ 
mation  in  Ovid.8  A  temple  was  erected  to  the 
same  goddess  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
near  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  afterward  called  ^ce l- 
erata.4  The  name  Carmenta  is  said  to  have  reen 
given  to  her  from  her  prophetic  character,  carmens 
or  carmentis  being  synonymous  with  vates.  The 
word  is,  of  course,  connected  with  carmen,  as 
prophecies  were  generally  delivered  in  verse.  Her 
Greek  title  was  Qcpig.6  Plutarch®  tells  us  that 
some  supposed  Carmenta  to  be  one  of  the  Fates 
who  presided  over  the  birth  of  men  :  we  know, 
moreover,  that  other  divinities  were  called  by  the 
same  name ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Carmenta  Post- 
verta  and  Carmenta  Prorsa  were  invoked  in  cases 
of  childbirth  ;  for  farther  information  with  respect 
to  whom,  see  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi ,  6  ;  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  634. 

CARNEIA  (K apveia),  a  great  national  festival, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartans  in  honour  of  Apollo  Car- 
neios,  which,  according  to  Sosibius,7  was  instituted 
Olymp.  26 ,  although  Apollo,  under  the  name  of 
Carneios,  was  worshipped  in  various  places  of  Pel¬ 
oponnesus,  particularly  at  Amyclae,  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  even  before  the  Dorian  migration.® 
Wachsmuth,9  referring  to  the  passage  of  Athenaeus 
above  quoted,  thinks  that  the  Carneia  had  long  be¬ 
fore  been  celebrated ;  and  that  when,  in  Olymp. 
26,  Therpander  gained  the  victory,  musical  con¬ 
tests  were  only  added  to  the  other  solemnities  of 
the  festival.  But  the  words  of  Athenaeus,  who  is 
the  only  authority  to  which  Wachsmuth  refers,  do 
not  allow  of  such  an  interpretation,  for  no  distinc¬ 
tion  is  there  made  between  earlier  and  later  solem¬ 
nities  of  the  festival,  and  Athenaeus  simply  says 
the  institution  of  the  Carneia  took  place  Olymp. 
26  (’E yevETo  6e  y  -deatg  tuv  K apveiuv  Kara  ryv 
btryv  uai  cIkoott/v  'O/^vpiuuSa,  d>f  ’tuoibioc  <j.  rjatv,  iv 
rip  nepi  xpbvuv).  The  festival  began  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  of  Carneios=Metageitnion  of  the 
Athenians,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.10  It  was,  as 
far  as  we  know,  a  warlike  festival,  similar  to  the 
Attic  Boedromia.  During  the  time  of  its  celebra¬ 
tion,  nine  tents  were  pitched  near  the  city,  in  each 
of  which  nine  men  lived  in  the  manner  of  a  military 
camp,  obeying  in  everything  the  commands  of  a 
herald.  Muller  also  supposes  that  a  boat  was  car¬ 
ried  round,  and  upon  it  a  statue  of  the  Carneian 
Apollo  ('AttoaXuv  GTeppaTiac),  both  adorned  with 
lustratory  garlands,  called  iinykov  crreuuaTiaiov,  in 
allusion  to  the  passage  of  the  Dorians  from  Naupac- 
tus  into  Peloponnesus.11  The  priest  conducting  the 
sacrifices  at  the  Carneia  was  called  ’A yyryg,  whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  designated  by  the  name 
’ Ayyropia  or  ’A yyroptiov  ;la  and  from  each  of  the 
Spartan  tribes  five  men  (K apvedrai)  were  chosen 
as  his  ministers,  whose  office  lasted  four  years,  du¬ 
ring  which  period  they  were  not  allowed  to  marry.1* 
Some  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Iraipv^odpopoi.1* 
Therpander  was  the  first  who  gained  the  prize  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Carneia,  and  the  musi¬ 
cians  of  his  school  were  long  distinguished  compet¬ 
itors  for  the  prize  at  this  festival.1®  and  the  last  cf 
this  school  who  engaged  in  the  contest  was  Perrlei- 
das.1®  When  we  read  in  Herodotus17  and  Thutyi- 


1.  (Romul..  c.  21.) — 2.  (Grut.,  p.  133.) — 3.  (Fast.,  l.,  467.) — 
4.  (Liv.,  ii.,  49.) — 5.  (Dionys.,  i.,  31.)— 6.  (1.  o.) — 7.  (ap.  Athen. 
xiv.,  p.  (535.) — 8.  (Muller’s  Dorians,  i.,  3,  t)  8,  and  ii.,  8,  fr  15  >— 
9.  (Ilellen.  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  257.) — 10.  (Athenaeus,  iv.,  p 
141. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxiv.,  sub  fin. — Plut.,  Symp.,  nii.,  1.;— 

11.  (Dorians,  i.,  3,  t)  8,  note  s.) — 12.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Ayrirdpti 
or.)— 13.  (Ilesych.,  s.  v.  Kapvcdrai.) — 14.  (Hesych.,  s  v. — Com 
paie  Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  205.) — 15.  (Muiler,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  )  3.j 
—16.  (Plut.,  De  Mus.,  6.)— 17  (vi.  106  ;  vii.,  206.) 


CARPENTUM. 


KARPOU  DIKE. 


ides1  that  the  Spartans,  during  the  celebration  of 
this  festival,  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  field 
against  an  enemy,  we  must  remember  that  this  re¬ 
striction  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Carneia,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  great  festivals  of  the  Greeks ;  traces 
of  it  are  found  even  in  Homer.* 

Carneia  were  also  celebrated  at  Cyrene,* 3  in  The¬ 
ra,*  in  Gythion,  Messene,  Sicyon,  and  Sybaris.5 

CAR'NIFEX,  the  public  executioner  at  Rome, 
who  executed  slaves  and  foreigners,6  but  not  citi- 
sens,  '>  ho  were  punished  in  a  manner  different  from 
siaves  It  was  also  his  business  to  administer  the 
tortur ,.  This  office  was  considered  so  disgraceful, 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  reside  within  the  city,7 
but  lived  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Esquilina,8 
near  the  place  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves,9  called  Sestertium  under  the  emperors.10 

It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  from  a  passage  in 
Plautus,11  that  the  carnifex  was  anciently  keeper  of 
the  prison  under  the  triumviri  capitales ;  but  there 
does  not  appear  sufficient  authority  for  this  opinion.1* 

*C  ARO'TA,  the  wild  Carrot,  called  by  the  Greeks 
daviio ( Vid.  Daucus.) 

CARPENTUM,  a  cart ;  also  a  rectangular  two¬ 
wheeled  carriage,  enclosed,  and  witlf  an  arched  or 
sloping  cover  overhead. 

The  caspentum  was  used  to  convey  the  Roman 
matrons  in  the  public  festal  processions  ;13  and,  as 
this  was  a  high  distinction,  the  privilege  of  riding  in 
a  carpentum  on  such  occasions  was  allowed  to  par¬ 
ticular  females  by  special  grant  of  the  senate.  This 
was  done  on  behalf  of  Agrippina  (ru  napnevrC)  kv 
rale  navr/yxipeoi  xpr/oOat.1*),  who  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  so  far  as  even  to  enter  the  Capitol  in 
her  carpentum.1*  A  medal  was  struck  (see  wood- 


cut)  to  commemorate  this  decree  of  the  senate  in 
her  favour.  When  Claudius  celebrated  his  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  was  followed  by  his  empress  Messaii- 
na  in  her  carpentum.16 

This  carriage  contained  s^ats  for  two,  and  some¬ 
times  for  three  persons,  besides  the  coachman.17  It 
was  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  ( carpentum 
mulare 18),  but  more  rarely  by  oxen  or  horses,  and 
sometimes  by  four  horses  like  a  quadriga.  For 
grand  occasions  it  was  very  richly  adorned.  Agrip¬ 
pina’s  carriage,  as  above  represented,  shows  paint¬ 
ing  or  carving  on  the  panels,  and  the  head  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Caryatides  at  the  four  corners. 

The  convenience  and  stateliness  of  the  carpen¬ 
tum  were  also  assumed  by  magistrates,  and  by  men 
of  luxurious  habits,  or  those  who  had  a  passion  for 
driving.19 

When  Caligula  instituted  games  and  other  solem- 


1  (v  54,  and  in  other  places.)— 2.  (Od.,  xxi.,  258,  &c.) — 3. 
(Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  72,  seq.) — 4.  (Callim.,  1.  c. — Pindar, 
Pyth.,  v.,  99,  seq.) — 5.  (Paus.,  iii.,  21,  7,  and  24,  5  ;  iv.,  33,  5 ; 
li.,  1C,  2  — Theocrit.,  v.,  83. — Compare  Muller’s  Orchomenus,  p. 
$37.)— 6.  (Plaut.,  Bacch.,  IV.,  iv.,  37. — Capt.,  V.,  iv.,  22.) — 7. 
{Cic.,  ProRabir.,  5.) — 8.  (Plaut ,  Pseud.,  I.,  iii.,  98.) — 9.  (Plaut., 
Cas.,  II.,  vi.,  2. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  60. — Ilor.,  Epod.,  v.,  99.) — 
10  (Plut.,  Galb.,  20.) — 11.  (Rud.,  III.,  vi.,  19.) — 12.  (Lipsius, 
Excurs.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  32.) — 13.  (Liv.,  v.,  25. — Isid.,  Orig., 
xx.,  12.) — 14.  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.) — 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  42.) — 
16.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  17.) — 17.  (Liv.,  i.,  34.) — 18.  (Lamprid.,  Ile- 
i»g.,  4.) — 19.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  146-152  ) 
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nities  in  honour  of  his  deceased  mother  Agrippina 
her  carpentum  went  in  the  procession.1  This  prac¬ 
tice,  so  similar  to  ours  of  sending  carriages  to  a 
funeral,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  the  alto-relievo 
here  represented,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  has  been  taken  from  a  sarcophagus, 
and  exhibits  a  close  carpentum  drawn  by  four  hor¬ 
ses.  Mercury,  the  conductor  of  ghosts  to  Hades, 
appears  on  the  front,  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  with 
their  horses,  on  the  side  panel. 


The  coins  of  Ephesus  show’  a  carpentum,  proving 
that  it  was  used  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  pro¬ 
cessions  in  honour  of  Diana.  It  probably  carried 
a  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  some  of  the  symbols  of 
her  attributes  and  worship. 

Carpenta,  or  covered  carts,  were  much  used  by 
our  ancestors  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Gauls,  the 
Cimbri,  the  Allobroges,  and  other  northern  nations.* 
These,  together  with  the  carts  of  the  more  common 
form,  including  baggage-wagons,  appear  to  have 
been  comprehended  under  the  term  earn  or  carra , 
which  is  the  Celtic  name  with  a  Latin  termination 
The  Gauls  and  Helvetii  took  a  great  multitude  of 
them  on  their  military  expeditions ;  and,  when  they 
were  encamped,  arranged  them  in  close  order,  so  as 
to  form  extensive  lines  of  circumvallation.3 

The  agricultural  writers  use  “  carpentum”  to  de¬ 
note  either  a  common  cart4  or  a  cart-load,  e  g., 
xxiv.  stercoris  carpenta .* 

*CARPE'SIUM  ( Kapnr/oiov ),  an  aromatic  some 
times  used  in  place  of  Cassia.  Galen  describes  it 
as  resembling  Valerian.  Some  of  the  earlier  com¬ 
mentators,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Arabian 
physicians  also,  supposed  it  Cubebs ;  but  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  rebutted  by  Matthiolus  and  C.  Bauhin.  Dr. 
Hill  says  of  it,  “  If  the  Arabians  were  acquainted 
with  our  Cubebs  at  all,  it  appears  that,  not  knowing 
what  the  Carpesium  and  Ruscus  were,  they  igno¬ 
rantly  attributed  the  virtues  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  their  medicines  to  the  Cubebs.”6 

*CARPI'NUS,  a  species  of  Maple,  called  also  the 
Hornbeam,  or  Yoke-elm.  It  is  a  tree  that  loves 
the  mountains,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
its  wood  of  a  red  colour  and  easy  to  cleave,  ano 
covered  with  a  livid  and  rugged  bark.  It  was  called 
Zygia  {(.vyia)  by  the  Greeks,  because  often  used  tv 
make  yokes  (fyyd)  for  oxen.  The  scientific  name 
is  Carpinus  betulus? 

KAPnOY  AI'KH  ( KapKov  a  civil  action  un 

der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae,  might  be 
instituted  against  a  farmer  for  default  in  payment 
of  rent.8  It  was  also  adopted  to  enforce  a  judicial 
award  when  the  unsuccessful  litigant  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  the  land  to  his  opponent,9  and  might  be  used 
to  determine  the  right  to  land,10  as  the  judgment 
would  determine  w  hether  the  plaintiff  could  claim 
rent  of  the  defendai  t. 


1.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  15.) — 2.  (Floras,  i.,  18;  iii.,  2,  3,  and  10.)— 

3.  (Cibs.,  Bell.  GaH.,  i.,  24,  26.)— 4.  (Veget.,  Mulomed  ,  iii., 

Praef.) — 5.  (Pallad.,  x.,  1.) — 6.  (Paul.  ATgin.,  vii.,  3  — Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  15,  18,  40. — Compare 

Vitruv.,  ii.,  9.) — 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  531.) — 9.  (Hudt- 

walcker,  144. — Meier,  Att  Process,  750.) — 10  (Harpocrat.,  s.  * 

and  Olcias  Sikij.) 
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CAR  7  Li  IS. 


CASTANEA. 


CARR'AGO,  a  kind  of  fortification,  consisting 
of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed  round  an 
army.  It  was  employed  by  barbarous  nations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Scythians,1 *  Gauls  ( vid .  Carpen- 
tum),  and  Goths.3 

Carrago  also  signifies  sometimes  the  baggage  of 
an  army.3 

CARRIJ'CA  was  a  carnage,  the  name  of  which 
oily  occurs  under  the  emperors.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  species  of  rheda  (vid.  Rheda),  whence  Mar- 
ial,  in  one  epigram,*  uses  the  words  as  synony¬ 
mous  It  had  four  wheels,  and  was  used  in  trav¬ 
elling.  Nero  is  said  never  to  have  travelled  with 
less  than  1000  carrucae.4  These  carriages  were 
sometimes  used  in  Rome  by  persons  of  distinction, 
.ike  the  carpenta  (t rid.  Carpentum),  in  which  case 
they  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold,  which  were  some¬ 
times  ornamented  with  embossed  work.  Alexander 
Severus  allowed  senators  at  Rome  to  use  carrucae 
and  rhedae  plated  with  silver  ;®  ana  Martial7 *  speaks 
of  an  aurea  carruca  which  cost  the  value  of  a  farm. 
We  have  no  representations  of  carriages  in  ancient 
works  of  art  which  can  be  safely  said  to  be  carru¬ 
cae,  but  we  have  several  delineations  of  carriages 
ornamented  with  plates  of  metal.®  Carrucae  were 
also  used  for  carrying  women,  and  were  then,  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  in  other  cases,  drawn  by  mules,* 
whence  Ulpian10  speaks  of  mulce  carrucance. 

CARRUS.  ( Vid .  Carpentum.) 

CAR'YA  or  CARYA'TIS  (K apva  or  Kapvarlq), 
a  festival  held  at  Caryae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour 
of  Artemis  Caryatis.11  It  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  Lacedaemonian  maidens  (K apvandeg)  with 
national  dances  of  a  very  lively  kind,13  and  with  sol¬ 
emn  hymns. 

CARYA'TIS  (Kopoanc),  pi.  CARYA'TIDES. 
From  the  notices  and  testimonies  of  ancient  au- 
hors,  we  may  gather  the  following  account :  That 
Caryae  was  a  city  ( civitas )  in  Arcadia,  near  the  La- 
jonian  border ;  that  its  inhabitants  joined  the  Per¬ 
sians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  ;13  that  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  the  allied  Greeks  destroyed 
the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  led  the  women  into 
captivity  ;  and  that,  as  male  figures  representing 
Persians  were  afterward  employed  with  an  histori¬ 
cal  reference  instead  of  columns  in  architecture 
{vid.  Atlantes,  Pers^-e),  so  Praxiteles  and  other 
Athenian  artists  employed  female  figures  for  the 
same  purpose,  intending  them  to  express  the  garb, 
and  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the  Caryatides, 
or  women  of  Caryae.14  This  account  is  illustrated 
by  a  bas-relief  with  a  Greek  inscription,  mentioning 
the  conquest  of  the  Caryatae,  which  is  preserved  at 
Naples,  and  copied  in  the  following  woodcut. 

In  allusion  to  the  uplifted  arm  of  these  marble 
statues,  a  celebrated  parasite,  when  he  was  visiting 
in  a  ruinous  house,  observed,  “  Here  we  must  dine 
with  our  left  hand  placed  under  the  roof,  like  Ca¬ 
ryatides.”  (Vid.  Carpentum.)  The  Caryatides 
executed  by  Diogenes  of  Athens,  and  placed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  above  the  sixteen  columns  which 
surrounded  the  interior,  may  have  resembled  those 
which  are  represented  in  a  similar  position  in  one 
of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of  Titus.14 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  Lessing,  and  various 


1  (Tiebell.  Pol].,  Gallien.,  13.) — 2.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  20. 

-Compare  Veget.,  iii.,  10.) — 3.  (Trebell.  Poll.,  Claud.,  8 — Vo- 

p:»c.,  Aurelinn,  11.) — 4.  (iii.,  47.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  30.) — 6. 

(Lamp.,  Alex.  Siw.,  43.) — 7.  (iii.,  72.) — 8.  (See  Inghirami,  Mo- 

lam.  Etrusch.,  iii.,  18,  23. — Millingen,  Urved.  Mon.,  ii.,  14.) — 9. 

(Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  13.)  — 10.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  s.  38,  $  8.)  —  11. 

(Hisych.,  *.  v.  Kuptiai.) — 12.  (Paus.,  iii.,  10,  $  8;  iv.,  16,  $  5. — 

Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  104.) — 13.  (Herod.,  viii.,  26. — Vitruv.,  i.,  1, 

5.) — 14.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  45  and  11.)  —  15. 

(Dfcm-.r.  des  Bains  de  Titus,  pi.  10.  —  Wolf  and  Bnttmann’s  Mu¬ 

seum.  1  ,  tab.  3,  fie.  5.) 


writers  after  him,  treat  the  preceding  account 
fabulous. 


After  the  subjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their  terri 
tovy  became  part  of  Laconia.  The  fortress  (\u- 
piov1)  had  been  consecrated  to  Artemis,3  whose 
image  was  in  the  open  air,  and  at  whose  annual 
festival  (Kapwmf  koprifi)  the  Laconian  virgins  con¬ 
tinued,  as  before,  to  perform  a  dance  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  the  execution  of  which  was  called  Kapvari&iv. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  Caryatides  in  architecture 
were  so  callifd  from  these  figures  resembling  the 
statue  oi’kpTspLQ  Kapvdng,  or  the  Laconian  virgins 
who  celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple.4 

♦CAR'YON  (Kapvov),  the  Walnut.  “  By  itself,” 
observes  Adams,  “  the  Kapvov  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
generally  taken  for  the  Juglaus  regia ,  or  common 
Walnut.  I  am  farther  disposed  to  agree  with  Stack 
house  in  holding  the  Kapva  EvBoIku,  n epciKu,  and 
BamTuKu  as  mere  varieties  of  the  same.  The  kq 
pvov  TIovtlkov  or  Atirro-Kapvov,  of  Dioscorides  anc 
Galen,  is  as  certainly  the  Nux  Avellana ,  or  Filbert 
being  the  fruit  of  the  Corylus  Avellana ,  or  Hazel 
nut.”4 *  (Vid.  Avellana:  Nuces.) 

*CARIOPHYLL'ON  (KapvoipvhXov),  Cloves  o 
the  flower-buds  of  the  Cariophyllus  aromaticus  (Eu 
genia  Caryophyllata  of  the  London  Dispensary) 
They  are  first  noticed  by  Paul  of  ^Egina.*  Symeor 
Seth7  likewise  gives  a  short  account  of  cloves.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  clove  in  the  works  of  Dioscori¬ 
des,  Galen,  Oribasius,  or  Aetius,  but  it  is  regularly 
noticed  in  the  Mater i  t  Medica  of  all  the  Arabian 
physicians.® 

*CASIA  or  CASSIA  (saoia,  Karr'n.9),  Cassia. 
Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  “  The  tree  called  Cassia 
is  almost  like  that  which  bears  the  Cinnamon. 
These  two  barks,  though  borne  by  different  trees, 
are  boiled  and  dried  after  the  same  manner,  and 
their  taste  and  scent  are  almost  alike  ”  “  I  can 

see  no  difficulty,”  observes  Adams,  “  about  recog¬ 
nising  it  as  the  Laurus  Cassia .”  Stackhouse,  how 
ever,  prefers  the  Laurus  gracilis,  but  upon  what  au¬ 
thority  he  does  not  explain.  The  Katr*la  ovpiyl;  and 
ZvhoKacia  are  thus  explained  by  Aston:  ‘‘The 
Cassia  lignea  of  the  ancients  was  thi  U  rger  branch¬ 
es  of  the  cinnamon-tree  cut  off  with  the  r  bark,  and 
sent  together  to  the  druggists  ;  their  Cassia  fistula, 
or  Syrinx,  was  the  same  cinnamon  in  the  bark  only, 
as  we  now  have  it  stripped  from  the  tree,  and  roll¬ 
ed  up  into  a  kind  of  Fistulce,  or  pipes.”  The  Greeks 
then  were  unacquainted  with  ou?  Cassia  fistula 
which  was  first  introduced  into  medical  practice  by 
the  Arabians.10 

♦CASSIT'EROS.  (Vid.  Plumbum.) 

♦CASTA'NEA  (saaravia,  Kaordvia,  or  Kaor  na,, 
the  Chestnut-tree,  or  Fagus  Castanea,  L.  Its  fruit 
was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Castanea  nux,  and 

1.  (Steph.  Bvz.) — 2.  (Diana  Caryatis. — Serv.  in  Virg.,  Eclog., 
viii.,  30.) — 3.  (Hesych.) — 4.  (Mus.  Crit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  402. — Paus., 
iii.,  10,  8  ;  iv.,  16,  5. — Lucian,  De  Salt. — Plutarch,  Artax.) — 5 
(Theophr.,  iii.,  2. — Dioscor.,  i.,  178  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6 
(vii.,  3.)  — 7.  (De  Aliment.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  4. — Dioscor.  i.,  12.) — 10.  (Serapion,  FoJ . 
exxii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.l 


CASTELLUM  AQLLE 


CASTELLUM  AQU^E 


itso  simp’y  Castanea.  Among  the  Greeks,  on  tin 
other  hand,  chestnuts  had  various  names.  They 
are  called  Aide  fSdlavoi  by  Theophrastus  ;l *  Sap&'a- 
vai  3uiiavoi  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen  ;  Xompa  uu- 
pva  by  Nicander  ;3  and  k dpva  simply  by  Xenophon,3 
who  mentions  that  the  nation  of  the  Mosynceci 
lived  entirely  on  them.4 *  The  Chestnut-tree  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  in  many 
parts  of  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  situations  where 
it  is  not  very  likely  to  have  been  planted.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  that  it  was  brought  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
soon  spread  over  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter  continent,  chest¬ 
nuts  grow  so  abundantly  as  to  form  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  common  people,  who,  be¬ 
sides  eating  them  both  raw  and  roasted,  form  them 
into  puddings,  and  cakes,  and  even  bread.6  The 
name  Castanea  is  derived  by  Vossius  from  that  of 
the  town  of  Castanaea  in  Thessaly,  where  this  tree 
grew  very  abundantly.  This  etymology,  however, 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

CASSIA  LEX.  ( Vid .  Tabellaria.) 

CASSIS.  {Vid.  Galea,  Rete  ) 

CASTELLUM  AQILE,  a  reservoir,  or  building 
constructed  at  the  termination  of  an  aquaeduct,  when 
it  reached  the  city  walls,6  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  head  of  water,  so  that  its  measure  might  be 
taken,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city  in  the 
allotted  quantities.  The  more  ancient  name  in  use, 
when  the  aquaeducts  were  first  constructed,  was 
dividiculum.1 

The  caslella  were  of  three  kinds,  public,  private, 
and  domestic. 

I.  Castella  Publica.  Those  which  received 

the  waters  from  a  public  duct  to  be  distributed 
through  the  city  for  public  purposes  :  1.  Caslra,  the 
praetorian  camps.  2.  The  fountains  and  pools  in 
the  city  ( lacus ).  3.  Munera.  under  which  head  are 

comprised  the  places  where  the  public  shows  and 
spectacles  were  given,  such  as  the  circus,  amphi¬ 
theatres,  naumachiae,  &c.  4.  Opera  publica,  under 
which  were  comprised  the  baths,  and  the  service  of 
certain  trades — the  fullers,  dyers,  and  tanners — 
which,  though  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
were  looked  upon  as  public  works,  being  necessary 
to  the  comforts  and  wants  of  the  whole  community. 
5.  Nomine  Ceesaris,  which  were  certain  irregular 
distributions  for  particular  places,  made  by  order  of 
the  emperors.  6.  Beneficia  Principle,  extraordinary 
grants  to  private  individuals  by  favour  of  the  sover¬ 
eign.  Compare  Frontinus,  §  3,  78,  in  which  the 
respective  quantities  distributed  under  each  of  these 
denominations  are  enumerated. 

II.  Castella  Privata.  When  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water,  they  clubbed  together 
and  built  a  castellum ,8  into  which  the  whole  quan¬ 
tity  allotted  to  them  collectively  was  transmitted 
from  the  castellum  publicum.  These  were  termed 
privata,  though  they  belonged  to  the  public,  and 
were  under  the  care  of  the  curatorcs  aquarum. 
Their  object  was  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
proper  quantity  to  each  person,  and  to  avoid  punc- 
tunr,g  the  main  pipe  in  too  many  places  ;9  for  when 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  aquaeducts  was  first 
granted  for  private  uses,  each  person  obtained  his 
quantum  by  inserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into 
the  main  ;  which  was  probably  the  custom  in  the 
age  of  Vitruvius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private 
reservoirs.  Indeed,  in  early  times,10  all  the  water 
brought  to  Rome  by  the  aquaeducts  was  applied  to 


1.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  8.)— 2.  (Ap.  Athen.,  ii.,  43.)— 3.  (Anab  ,  v  ,  4, 

18.)  —  4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —5.  (Library  of  Ent.  Knowl¬ 

edge,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  1,  p.  92.)— 6.  (Vitruv.,  viii.,  7.)— 7.  (Festus,  s. 

v  ' — 8.  ’Senatus  consult  .  ap.  Frontin  $  106.) — 9.  (Fromm.,  <> 

S7.) — 10  (Front.,  94  ) 


pubuc  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  t« 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  caduca.1  But  as 
even  this  permission  opened  a  door  for  great  abuses 
from  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  aquarii,  who 
damaged  the  ducts  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the 
aqua,  caduca,  a  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution 
of  castella  privata,  and  the  public  were  henceforward 
forbidden  to  collect  the  aqua  caduca,  unless  permis¬ 
sion  was  given  by  special  favour  ( beneficium )  of  the 
emperor.3  The  right  of  water  (jus  aqua  impetratce) 
did  not  follow  the  heir  or  purchaser  of  the  property, 
but  was  renewed  by  grant  upon  every  change  in 
the  possession.3 

III.  Castella  Domestica,  leaden  cistei  ns,  which 
each  person  had  at  his  own  house  to  receive  the 
water  laid  on  from  the  castellum  privatum.  These 
were,  of  course,  private  property. 

The  number  of  public  and  private  caslella  in  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Nerva  was  247.4 

All  the  water  which  entered  the  castellum  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former  was 
called  modulus  acceptorius,  the  latter  erogatorius. 
To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare ;  the 
distribution,  erogatio ;  the  size  of  the  tube,  fistula- 
rum,  or  modulorum  capacitas,  or  lumen.  The  small¬ 
er  pipes,  which  led  from  the  main  to  the  houses  of 
private  persons,  were  called  punctce ;  those  inserted 
by  fraud  into  the  duct  itself,  or  into  the  main  after 
it  had  left  the  castellum,  fistula  illicitae. 

The  erogatio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called  ic.la, 
of  the  diameter  required,  attached  to  the  extremity 
of  each  pipe  where  it  entered  the  castellum ;  it 
was  probably  of  lead  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  sut  h 
only  being  mentioned  by  him ;  but  was  made  of 
bronze  ( cencus )  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  ter 
check  the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
reservoir  by  compressing  or  extending  the  lead. 
Pipes  which  did  not  require  any  calix  were  termed 
solutce. 

The  subjoined  plans  and  elevation  repiesent  a 
ruin  still  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
“  Trophies  of  Marius,”  which  is  generally  consid 
ered  to  have  been  the  castellum  of  an  aquaeduct 
It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  was  sufficiently  en¬ 
tire  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eer.tury,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  published  by  Gamucci,6 
from  which  this  restoration  is  made.  The  trophies, 


then  remaining  in  their  places,  from  which  the 
monument  derives  its  modern  appellation,  are  now 
placed  on  the  Capitol.  The  ground-plans  are  given 
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from  an  excavation  made  some  years  since  by  the 
Btudents  of  the  French  Academy  ;  they  explain 
part  of  the  internal  construction,  and  show  the  ar- 
*  sngement  adopted  for  disposing  of  the  superfluous 
water  of  an  aquaeduct,* 1  and  how  works  of  this  na¬ 
ture  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  embellishment 
and  comforts  of  the  city.  The  general  stream  of 
water  is  first  divided  by  the  round  projecting  but¬ 
tress  into  two  courses,  which  subdivide  themselves 
into  five  minor  streams,  and  finally  fall  into  a  res¬ 
ervoir  in  the  manner  directed  by  Vitruvius,*  “  im- 
tnissarium  ad  recipiendum  aquam  castcllo  conjunc- 
tum.”  Thus  the  structure  affords  also  an  example 
of  that  class  of  fountains  designated  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  emissaria. 

♦CASTOR  ( Kuorup ),  the  Beaver,  or  Castor  Fiber. 
It  is  also  called  kvuv  nord/xiog.  The  ndaropog  opxig, 
or  KacTTopiov,  is  Castor,  but  this  substance  is  not 
the  testicles  of  the  animal,  as  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  ancients,  but  a  peculiar  gland,  placed 
in  the  groin  of  the  beaver  of  both  sexes.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  a  story  prevalent  among  them,  that  the 
Beaver,  when  closely  pursued,  bit  off  its  testicles, 
and,  leaving  these  to  the  hunters,  managed  in  this 
way  to  escape.8 

♦CASTOR'EUM.  (Fzrf.  Castor.) 

CASTRA.  The  system  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic, 
was  one  of  singular  regularity  and  order  ;  but  any 
attempt  to  trace  accurately  the  steps  by  which  it 
reached  this  excellence,  would  be  an  unprofitable 
task,  in  which  we  shall  not  engage.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  observe,  that  in  the  earlier  wars  of  Rome  with 
the  neighbouring  petty  states,  the  want  of  a  regular 
camp  would  seldom  be  felt,  and  that  the  later  form 
of  encampment,  which  was  based  upon  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  legion,  would  not  have  been  applicable 
to  the  Roman  army  under  the  kings  and  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  Republic,  when  it  was  arranged  as  a 
phalanx.  We  read,  indeed,  of  stativa  castra,  or  sta¬ 
tionary  camps,  in  the  wars  with  the  JSqui  and  Vol- 
sci,  and  of  winter-quarters  being  constructed  for 
the  rirst  tinv  at  the  siege  of  Veii  (B.C.  404-3954;, 
and  it  is  nol  improbable  that  the  great  Samnite  war 
(B.C.  343-290)  led  to  some  regular  system  of  en¬ 
campment.  This  was  followed  by  the  campaigns 
against  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  280-275),  whose  superior 
tactics  and  arrangement  of  his  forces  were  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  lost  upon  the  Romans.  The  epoch  of  the 
first  Punic  war  (B.C.  264-241),  in  which  Rome  had 
to  contend  against  various  me-  cenary  forces,  was 
succeed  d  by  the  long  struggk  against  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  Ga.  ?s,  and  in  both  these  c<  ntests  the  Romans 
found  am  >le  opportunities  for  improving  themselves 
in  the  art  of  war.  The  second  Puric  war  followed 
(B.C.  218  201),  in  which  Hanni',al  was  their  ad¬ 
versary  ai  d  teacher.  After  its  conclusion,  their 
military  operations  were  no  longer  confined  to  Italy, 
but  directe  1  against  more  distant  enemies,  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  a  id  Syrian  kings  (B.C.  200-192).  These, 
of  course,  i  iquired  a  longer  absence  from  home,  and 
often  expos  3d  them  to  enemies  of  superior  forces, 
so  that  it  b*  came  necessary  to  protect  themselves, 
Goth  in  the  field  and  in  the  camp,  by  superiority  in 
discipline  and  skill.  Shortly  after  these  times  flour¬ 
ished  Polybius,  the  historian  of  Megalopolis  (a  friend 
and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger), 
who  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  system 
»»f  encampment,  and  tells  his  readers  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  study.6  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  camp  of  his  day  is  remarkably 
ilea.  ;  we  proceed  to  give  it  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  plan. 


1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,24, 3.)— 2.  (viii.,  7.)—  3.  (Ar- 
islot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  7  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  k vidv  irorduios.) — 
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A,  praetorium.  B,  tents  of  the  ti  it  ones  C  tents 
of  the  praefecti  sociorum.  D,  street  100  feet  wide 
E,  F,  G,  and  H,  streets  50  feet  wide.  L,  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  K,  select  horse  and  volun¬ 
teers.  M,  extraordinary  horse  of  the  allies  N, 
extraordinary  foot  of  the  allies.  O,  reserved  for 
occasional  auxiliaries.  Q,  the  street  called  Quin- 
ana,  50  feet  wide.  V.,  P.,  Via  Principalis,  100  feet 
wide. 

N.B.  The  position  assigned  to  the  prsfecti  soci 
orum  is  doubtful. 

The  duty  of  selecting  a  proper  situation  for  the 
camp  ( castra  metari)  devolved  upon  one  of  the  trib¬ 
unes  and  a  number  of  centurions  who  were  speci¬ 
ally  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  in  advance 
whenever  the  army  was  about  to  encamp ;  they 
were  called  metatores,  from  their  office.  After  fix¬ 
ing  on  a  proper  locality,  they  then  chose  and  dis 
tinguished  with  a  white  flag  a  place  for  the  praetori 
um  (A)  or  general’s  tent  —  praslor  being  the  old 
name  of  the  consul.*  This  was  fixed,  if  possible 
on  an  elevation,  so  as  to  secure  an  extensive  pros 
pect,  and  afford  every  convenience  for  giving  orders. 
About  it  was  measured  out  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  was  100  feet  distant  from  the  white  flag,  and 
therefore  200  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  whole  area 
amounted  to  four  plethra,  or  40,000  square  feet. 
( Vid .  Arura.)  The  two  legions  of  the  consular 
army  were  arranged  on  that  side  of  the  praetorium 
which  commanded  the  best  supply  of  forage  and 
water,  and  which  we  may  call  the  front,  in  the 
following  manner : 

Fifty  feet  distant  from  the  line  of  the  front  side 
of  the  square  just  mentioned,  and  parallel  to  it,  were 
arranged  the  tents  (B)  of  the  twelve  tribunes  of  the 
two  legions.  The  intermediate,  space  of  fifty  feet 
in  breadth  was  appropriated  to  their  horses  and 
baggage ;  and  their  tents  were  arranged  at  such  in¬ 
tervals  one  from  the  other  as  to  cover  the  line  of 
the  legions  whose  encampment  they  faced.  On  the 
right  and  left  of,  and  in  the  same  line  with  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  seem  to  have  been  placed  those  of 
the  praefecti  sociorum  (C),  covering  and  fronting 
the  flank  of  the  allies,  as  the  former  did  that  of  the 
legions.  The  spaces  lying  immediately  behind  the 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
praetorium,  were  occupied  by  the  forum  and  quaes- 
torium ;  the  former  a  sort  of  market-place,  the  lat  - 
ter  appropriated  to  the  quaestor  and  the  camp  stores 
under  his  superintendence. 

On  the  sides  of,  and  facing  the  forum  and  quaesto- 
rium,  were  stationed  select  bodies  of  horse  (K), 
taken  from  the  extraordinaries  (ejt L^cktol  tuv  un-o- 
%.ektuv,)  with  mounted  volunteers,  who  served  out 
of  respect  to  the  consul,  and  were  stationed  near 
him,  not  only  in  the  camp,  but  also  on  the  line  of 
march  and  elsewhere,  so  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  do  any  service  for  him  as  well  as  the 
quajstor. 

Behind,  and  parallel  to  these,  but  facing  the  sides 
of  the  camp,  were  posted  similar  bodies  of  foet-sol- 
diers  (L).  Again,  parallel  with  the  line  of  the 
tribunes’  tents,  and  stretching  behind  the  praetorium, 
the  quaestorium,  and  the  forum,  ran  a  street  or  via 
(D),  100  feet  broad,  from  one  side  of  the  camp  to 
the  other.  Along  the  upper  side  of  this  street  was 
ranged  the  main  body  of  the  “  extraordinary”  horse 
(M),  parallel  to  and  fronting  the  line  of  the  tribunes’ 
tents  :  they  were  separated  into  two  equal  parts  by 
a  street  fifty  feet  broad  (E),  perpendicular  to  theii 
front,  and  leading  from  the  praetorium  to  the  higher 
or  back  gate  of  the  camp,  the  Porta  Decumana.  At 
the  back  of  this  body  of  cavalry  was  posted  a  simi¬ 
lar  body  of  infantry  (N),  selected  from  the  allies, 
and  facing  the  opposite  way,  i.  e.,  towards  the  ram- 
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pari..  <*'  tile  camp.  The  vacant  spaces  (O)on  each 
side  0/  iXece  troops  were  reserved  for  “  foreigners” 
idA,Adpv.\ot)  and  occasional  auxiliaries. 

The  upper  part  of  the  camp,  which  we  have  just 
described,  formed  about  a  third  of  the  whole,  the 
remaining  two  thirds  being  appropriated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  forces,  both  legionary  and  allied, 
whose  arrangement  we  now  proceed  to  explain. 
The  lower  part  of  the  camp  was  divided  from  the 
upper  by  a  street,  called  the  Via  Principalis  (V.  P.), 
100  feet  broad,  running  parallel  to  and  in  front  of 
the  tribunes’  tents  :  this  was  cut  at  right  angles  by 
another  road  (F),  50  feet  broad,  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  camp,  and  dividing  the  lower  part  into  two 
equal  spaces.  On  each  side  of  this  street  (F)  were 
ranged  the  horse  of  the  two  legions,  the  ten  turmae 
of  each  being  on  different  sides,  and  facing  each 
other :  the  turma  consisted  of  30  men,  and  occu¬ 
pied  a  square  whose  side  was  100  feet  long.  At 
the  back  of  these  turmae,  and  facing  the  contrary 
way,  namely,  towards  the  sides  of  the  camp,  stood 
the  triarii,  each  maniple  corresponding  to  a  turma, 
and  occupying  a  rectangle  100  feet  in  length  by  50 
ua  width.  These  dimensions  would,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  component  parts  of  the  legion. 
Opposite  to  the  two  lines  of  triarii,  but  separated 
Irom  them  1  y  a  wide  street  (G),  also  50  feet  wide, 
Mood  the  piincipes ;  they  were  double  the  triarii  in 
number,  and  had  a  square,  whose  side  was  100  feet, 
appropriated  to  each  maniple.  Behind  these  again, 
and  in  close  contact  with  them,  stood  the  ten  mani¬ 
ples  of  the  hastati,  with  their  backs  turned  the  op¬ 
posite  way,  having  the  same  space  for  each  maniple 
as  the  prineipes  As  the  whole  legion  was  divi¬ 


ded  into  thirty  maniples  of  foot,  ten  of  each  class, 
the  whole  arrangement  was  therefore  perfect)* 
symmetrical,  the  filly-feet  roads  of  which  we  have 
spoken  commencing  from  the  Via  Principalis,  and 
terminating  in  the  open  space  by  the  ramparts. 
The  whole  legionary  army  thus  formed  a  square, 
on  each  side  of  which  were  encamped  the  allies  at 
a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  hastati,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  front  parallel  to  theirs.  The  allied  infantry 
was  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  legions,  the  cav¬ 
alry  twice  as  great :  a  portion  of  each  (a  third  par* 
of  the  latter  and  about  a  fifth  of  the  former)  was 
posted  as  “  extraordinaries”  in  the  upper  part  of  thf 
camp ;  so  that,  to  make  the  line  of  the  allies  coter¬ 
minous  with  that  of  the  legion,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  former  a  greater  depth  of  encampment. 
The  cavalry  of  the  allies  faced  the  hastati,  and  the 
infantry  at  their  back  fronted  the  ramparts.  The 
several  front  lines  of  the  legionaries  and  allies  were 
bisected  by  a  road  parallel  to  the  Via  Principalis, 
and  called  the  Quintana  (Q),  from  its  dividing  the 
ten  maniples  into  two  sets  of  five  each :  it  was  50 
feet  in  breadth. 

Between  the  ramparts  and  the  tents  was  left  a 
vacant  space  of  200  feet  on  every  side,  which  was 
useful  for  many  purposes :  thus  it  served  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  any  booty  that  was  taken,  and  facilitated 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  army.  Besides  this,  it 
was  a  security  against  firebrands  or  missiles  that 
might  be  thrown  into  the  camp,  as  it  placed  the 
tents  and  the  soldiers  out  of  their  reach. 

From  the  description  we  have  given,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  the  camp  was  a  square  in  form, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Via  Principalis,  the 
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»ower  portion  being  cut  lengthways  by  five  streets, 
and  crossways  by  one  :  so  that,  as  Polybius  re¬ 
marks,  the  whole  was  not  unlike  a  city,  with  rows 
of  houses  on  each  side  of  the  streets. 

The  arrangements  we  have  explained  were  adapt¬ 
ed  for  a  regular  consular  army ;  but  in  case  there 
was  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  allies,  they  had 
assigned  to  them  either  the  empty  space  about  the 
pretorium,  increased  by  uniting  the  forum  and 
quaestorium,  or  an  additional  row  of  tents  on  the 
sides  of  the  Roman  legions,  according  as  they  were 
fresh  comers,  or  had  been  in  the  camp  from  its  first 
formation.  1  f  four  legions  or  two  consular  armies 
were  united  and  enclosed  by  the  same  ramparts, 
their  two  camps  then  formed  an  oblong  rectangle, 
the  back  of  each  single  camp  being  turned  to  the 
other,  and  joined  at  the  parts  where  the  “  extraor¬ 
dinaries”  were  posted,  so  that  the  whole  perimeter 
was  three  halves  of,  and  the  length  twice  that  of, 
the  single  camp. 

The  camp  had  four  gates,  one  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  one  at  each  of  the  sides ;  the  top  or 
back  gate  ( ab  ter  go,  or  maxime  aversa  ab  hoste l)  was 
called  the  Decuman  ;  the  bottom  or  the  front  gate 
was  the  Praetorian ;  the  gates  of  the  sides  were  the 
Porta  Principalis  Dextra  and  the  Porta  Principalis 
Sinistra.  The  whole  camp  was  surrounded  by  a 
trench  {fossa),  generally  nine  feet  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  a  rampart  ( vallum )  made  of  the  earth 
that  was  thrown  up  {agger),  with  stakes  {valli)  fixed 
at  the  top  of  it.  The  labour  of  this  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  allies  completed  the  two  sides  of 
the  camp  along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the 
two  Roman  legions  the  rest ;  the  centurions  and 
tribunes  superintended  the  work  performed  by  the 
Romans,  the  prefects  of  the  allies  seem  to  have 
done  the  same  for  them. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  discipline  of  the  camp. 
After  choosing  the  ground  {loca  caper e),  the  proper 
officers  marked,  by  flags  and  other  signals,  the 
principal  points  and  quarters ;  so  that,  as  Polybius 
observes,  the  soldiers,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  their  respective  stations  like  troops  en¬ 
tering  a  well-known  city,  and  passing  through  the 
streets  to  their  several  quarters.  The  tribunes  then 
met,  and  administered  to  all,  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  an  oath  to  the  effect  “  that  they  would  steal 
nothing  from  the  camp,  and  bring  whatever  they 
might  find  to  the  tribunes.”  After  this,  two  mani¬ 
ples  were  chosen  from  the  principes  and  hastati  of 
each  legion,  to  keep  clean  and  in  good  order  the 
Via  Principalis,  a  place  of  general  resort.  The  re¬ 
maining  eighteen  maniples  of  the  principes  and  has¬ 
tati  were  assigned  by  lot,  three  to  each  of  the  six 
tribunes,  and  had  to  perform  for  them  certain  du¬ 
ties,  such  as  raising  their  tents,  levelling  and  paving 
the  ground  about  them,  and  fencing  in  their  bag¬ 
gage  when  necessary.  These  three  maniples  also 
supplied  two  regular  guards  of  four  men  each,  part 
of  whom  were  posted  in  front  of  the  tribunes’  tents, 
part  at  the  back  by  the  horses.  The  triarii  and 
velites  were  exempt  from  this  duty ;  but  each  mani¬ 
ple  of  the  former  had  to  supply  a  guard  of  men  to 
the  turma  of  horse  that  was  at  their  back ;  their 
chief  duty  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  though  they 
als-  •  attended  to  other  things.  Moreover,  each  of 
the  thirty  maniples  of  foot  kept  guard  in  turn  about 
the  consul,  both  as  a  protection  and  a  guard  of  hon¬ 
our.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  camp  were 
under  the  direction  of  two  of  the  tribunes,  who 
-were  appointed  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  acted 
for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  took 
their  turn  of  authority  in  the  same  way,  but,  in  all 
robability,  over  their  own  troops  only. 


We  may  now  observe,  that  ever}  morning  at 
daybreak  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presentee 
themselves  to  the  tribunes.  The  latter  then  went 
to  the  consul  and  received  his  orders,  which  were 
conveyed  through  the  former  to  the  soldiers.  The 
watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-corner¬ 
ed  piece  of  wood,  and  therefore  called  tessera,  waa 
given  out  in  the  following  way :  A  soldier  in  every 
tenth  maniple,  posted  farthest  off  from  the  tribune’s 
tent,  was  exempted  from  guard  duty,  and  presented 
himself  at  sunset  before  the  tribune,  from  whom  he 
received  the  tessera ;  he  returned  with  it  to  his  own 
tent,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  gave  it  to 
the  centurion  of  number  nine ;  it  w'as  passed  on  by 
him  to  the  centurion  of  number  eight,  and  so  on, 
till  it  came  back  to  the  tribune.  Besides  the  guards 
{excubiae)  of  the  tribunes,  &c.,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  there  were  also  several  night 
watches  {vigilice):  thus  there  were  generally  three 
about  the  quasstorium,  and  two  for  each  of  the  lega 
ti ;  each  division  {raypa)  also  set  a  watch  for  itself. 
The  velites  w’ere  stationed  by  the  walls  of  the  ram¬ 
part,  and  supplied  the  posts  or  pickets  at  the  gates 
{stationcs  ante  portas  agebant). 

We  will  now  describe  the  arrangements  for  the 
inspection  of  the  night- wutches,  first  observing  that 
the  night  was  divided  into  four,  each  of  three  hours’ 
length ;  the  arrangements  were  as  follows :  The 
soldiers  of  the  watch-companies,  supplied  by  the 
different  maniples  who  w'ere  to  furnish  the  guard? 
during  the  first  w'atch  of  the  night,  received  from 
the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets  {^v^ipia)  with 
certain  marks  upon  them,  and  then  went  to  their 
respective  posts.  The  duty  of  visiting  these  posts 
and  making  the  nightly  rounds  of  inspection,  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  horsemen.  Four  of  these,  who 
wrere  selected  for  this  duty  every  day,  according  to 
a  regular  cycle,  received  from  the  tribune  written 
instructions  as  to  the  time  when  they  w'ere  to  visit 
each  post,  and  the  number  of  posts  to  be  visited  • 
they  were  called  circuitores  {nepiiroXoi),  and,  in  th« 
time  of  Vegetius,  circitores.  After  receiving  their 
orders,  they  w'ent  and  posted  themselves  by  the 
first  maniple  of  the  triarii,  the  centurion  of  which 
w'as  required  to  see  that  the  hours  of  the  watch 
w'ere  properly  given  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet : 
then,  when  the  time  came,  the  circuitor  of  the  first 
watch  proceeded  on  his  rounds  to  all  the  posts ;  it 
he  found  the  guards  awake  and  on  duty,  he  took 
their  tablets ;  if  he  found  them  asleep,  or  any  one 
absent  from  his  post,  he  called  upon  the  friends 
who  accompanied  him  to  witness  the  fact  and  so 
passed  on  to  the  next  post.  The  same  was  done 
by  the  circuitores  of  the  other  watches.  The  next 
morning,  all  the  inspectors  appeared  uefore  the 
tribunes,  and  presented  the  tablets  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  ;  any  guard  whose  tablet  w'as  not  produced, 
was  required  to  account  for  it.  If  the  fault  lay 
with  the  circuitor,  he  wras  liable  to  a  stoning,  which 
wras  generally  fatal.  A  regular  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp,  after 
describing  which,  Polybius  gives  the  following  com¬ 
parison  between  the  methods  of  encampment  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

The  latter,  he  says,  endeavoured  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  natural  advantages  afforded  by  any 
ground  they  could  seize  upon,  thus  avoiding  the 
trouble  of  intrenchment,  and  securing,  as  they 
thought,  greater  safety  than  any  artificial  defence 
would  have  given  them.  The  consequence  of  this 
w'as,  that  they  had  no  regular  form  of  camp,  and 
the  different  divisions  of  an  army  had  no  fixed  place 
to  occupy. 

In  describing  the  Roman  camp  and  its  internal 
arrangements,  w'e  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
formation  given  by  Polybius,  which,  of  course,  ap 
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1.  (Veget.,  i.,  23.) 


CATALOG  OS. 


Cat  apiratek. 


plies  only  to  his  age,  and  to  armies  constituted  like 
those  he  witnessed.  When  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  ascribed  to  Ma¬ 
rius  or  Caesar  ( vid .  Army,  p.  104),  had  superseded 
the  ancient  division  into  maniples,  and  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  triarii,  &c.,  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  camp  must  have  been  changed  accordingly. 
So,  also,  was  the  outward  form ;  for  we  learn  from 
Vegetius,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  (A.D.  385),  that  camps  were  made 
square,  round,  or  triangular,  to  suit  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  that  the  most  approved  form  was 
the  oblong,  with  the  length  one  third  greater  than 
the  breadth.1  He  also  distinguishes  between  camps 
made  only  for  a  night  or  on  a  march,  and  those 
which  were  stativa,  or  built  strongly  for  a  station¬ 
ary  encampment.  Another  author  also*  alludes  to 
places  in  the  camp  which  Polybius  does  not  men¬ 
tion,  e.  g.,  the  valetvdinarium,  or  infirmary ;  the  vet- 
erinarium,  or  farriery ;  the  fabrica,  or  forge  ;3  the 
tabulinum,  or  record-office.  Besides  this,  we  read 
of  a  great  variety  of  troops  under  the  emperors 
which  did  not  exist  under  the'  Republic,  and,  of 
course,  had  their  respective  stations  assigned  them 
in  the  camp. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  will  mention  some 
points,  a  previous  notice  of  which  would  have  in¬ 
terrupted  the  order  of  description 

We  learn  from  Tacitus4 5  that  a  part  of  the  praeto- 
lium  was  called  the  augurale,  the  auguries  being 
there  taken  by  the  general. 

The  quaestorium,  in  former  times,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  back  gate,  or  Porta  Decumana,  hence 
called  quaestoria.*  The  same  author6  tells  us  that 
the  tribunes  formerly  inspected  ( circumibanl )  the 
night-watches.  In  the  principia,  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  was  erected  the  tribunal  of  the  gen¬ 
eral,  from  which  he  harangued  the  soldiers.7  The 
tribunes  administered  justice  there.8  The  princi¬ 
pal  standards,  the  altars  of  the  gods,  and  the  ima¬ 
ges  of  the  emperors,  were  also  placed  there.9 

From  the  stationary  camps,  or  castra  stativa, 
arose  many  towns  in  Europe  ;1#  in  England,  espe¬ 
cially  those  whose  names  end  in  cester  or  Chester. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  of  those  which  can  be 
traced  in  the  present  day  are  at  Ardoch  and  Strat- 
Jiern,  in  Scotland.  Their  form  is  generally  oblong. 

The  castella  of  the  Romans  in  England  were 
places  of  very  great  strength,  built  for  fixed  stations. 
Burgh  Castle  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garanomium, 
and  Richborough  Castle,  the  Rutupiae  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  near  Sandwich  in  Kent,  are  still  standing ; 
they  seem  to  have  been  built  nearly  on  the  model 
of  the  castra.  For  information  on  the  Roman  sta¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  the  leader  is  referred  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Roy’s  Military  Antiquities  in  Great  Britain. 

CATAGRAPHA.  {Vid.  Pictura.) 

CATALO'GIA.  {Vid.  Analogia.) 

CA rALO'GION.  {Vid.  Caupona.) 

CATAITYX.  {Vid.  Galea.) 

CATA'LOGOS,  the  catalogue  of  those  persons  in 
Athens  who  were  liable  to  regular  military  service. 
At  Athens,  those  persons  alone  who  possessed  a 
certain  amount  of  property  were  allowed  to  serve 
in  the  regular  infantry,  while  the  lower  class,  the 
thetes,  had  not  this  privilege.  {Vid.  Census.)  Thus 
the  former  are  called  oi  in  narahoyov  oTparevovreg, 
lAd  the  latter  oi  etju  tov  KaraXoyov.11  Those  who 
were  exempted  by  their  age  from  military  service 
are  called  by  Demosthenes1*  m  vnep  tov  Kardloyov. 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  generals 

1.  (Veget.,  iji.,  8.) — 2.  (Hyginus,  De  Castramet.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  8.) — 4.  (Ann.,  ii.,  13;  xv.,  30.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  32; 
ixxiv.,  47.) — 6.  (xxviii.,  24.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  67. — Hist.,  ii., 
.  i )'  8  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  24.) — 9.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  39:  iv.,  2.— 
Hist.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Casaub.  ad  Sueton.,  Octav.,  18.) — 11.  (Xen., 
Hellen.,  ii.  3,  20.)— 12.  (De  Svnt.,p.  1C7,  c.  2.) 


{crpaTijyoi)  to  make  out  the  list  of  pern  ns  liable  ta 
service  {vid.  A2TPATEIA2  PPA4H),  in  which  duty 
they  were  probably  assistei  by  the  demarchi,  and 
sometimes  by  the  fiovlevTai.'1 

KATAAT'2E£22  TOT  AHMOT  TPA4H  (Ka?<z- 
Avo-cwf  tov  dijpov  ypatpij)  was  an  action  brought 
against  those  persons  who  had  altered,  or  attempt¬ 
ed  to  alter,  the  democratical  form  of  government  at 
Athens.  A  person  was  also  liable  to  this  action 
who  held  any  public  office  in  the  state  after  the 
democracy  had  been  subverted.*  This  action  is 
closely  connected  with  the  npofiooiag  ypaipy  {ini 
npodooiq,  rr/g  noAiug,  fj  ini  KaroXvaei  tov  drjpov3), 
with  which  it  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  been 
almost  identical.  The  form  of  proceeding  was  the 
same  in  both  cases,  namely,  by  doayyelia.  In  the 
case  of  Kuralvoeuc  tov  6r,fiov,  the  punishment  was 
death ;  the  property  of  the  offender  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  a  tenth  part  dedicated  to  Athena.4 

CATAL'USIS.  {Vid.  Caupona.) 

*CATANANKE  {KaravdyKt)).  “There  are  few 
plants  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients,”  ob 
serves  Adams,  “  about  which  there  is  such  a  diver 
sity  of  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  first  species  is  the  Ornithopus  com 
pressus,  and  the  other  the  Astragalus  magniformis 
Herit.” 

CATAPHRACTA.  {Vid.  Lorioa.) 

CATAPHRA'CTI  {KardippanToi).  This  word  was 
used  in  two  different  significations : 

I.  It  was  the  name  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
the  horses  of  which  were  also  covered  with  defen 
sive  armour,*  whence  they  are  called  by  Pollux* 
nepmeippaypevoi.  The  armour  of  the  horses  con¬ 
sisted  either  of  scale  armour,  or  of  plates  of  metal, 
which  had  different  names,  according  to  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  they  protected.  Pollux7  speaks 
of  the  npo/iETunidiov,  napuniov,  naprficv ,  npoorepvU 
diov,  napanAevpidiov,  napapypldiov,  napaKvypidiov 
Among  many  of  the  Eastern  nations,  who  placed 
their  chief  dependance  upon  their  cavalry,  we  find 
horses  protected  in  this  manner ;  but  among  the 
Romans  wre  do  not  read  of  any  troops  of  this  de¬ 
scription  till  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  legions  was  destroyed,  and  the 
chief  dependance  began  to  be  placed  on  the  caval¬ 
ry.  When  Postumus  leaves  Rome  for  the  Eastern 
wars,  Galla  prays, 

“  Neve  tua  Medee  Icetentur  cade  sagittce, 

Ferreus  armato  neu  cataphractus  equo 

This  species  of  troops  was  common  among  the 
Persians  from  the  earliest  times,  from  whom  it 
was  adopted  by  their  Macedonian  conquerors.*  In 
the  army  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  says10  that  the  horses 
were  protected  by  coverings  for  the  forehead  and 
chest  {npopeTumdloig  sal  npoorepvidioiq) ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
when  he  fought  with  his  younger  brother)1 1 .  T roops 
of  this  description  were  called  clibanani  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  {cataphracti  equites,  quos  clibanarios  dittitani 
Persali)  We  first  read  of  cataphracti  in  the  Roman 
army  in  the  time  of  Constantine?1* 

II.  The  term  Cataphracti  was  applied  to  ships 
which  had  decks,  in  opposition  to  aphracti.  {Vid. 
Aphractus.) 

CATAPIRA'TER  (KaTaneiparrjpla,  fioM f),  the 
lead  used  in  sounding,  or  fathoming  the  depth  of 
water  in  navigation. 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1208.) — 2.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  48.) 

— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  748.)— -4  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  48.) — 

5.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  AEn.,  xi.,  771.) — 6.  (Onom.,  i.,  140.)— 7.  (L 

c.) — 8.  (Propert.,  111.,  x.,  11.) — 9.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  48;  xxxvii.,  40.) 

— 10.  (Cyrop.,  vi.,4, 1.) — 11.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,8,  7.) — 12.  (Amm 

Marcell.,  xvi.,  10. — Compare  Lamprid  Alex.  Sev.,  56.) — 13 

( Amm.  Marcell.,  1.  c.) 
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CAT AX A OTA. 


CATENA. 


The  mode  of  employing  this  instrument  appears  | 
to  have  undergone  no  change  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  is  described  with  exactness  in 
Hie  account  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  and  shipwreck  at 
Melite.1  A  cylindrical  piece  of  lead  was  attached 
to  a  long  line,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  thrown  into 
the  water  in  advance  of  the  vessel,  and  to  sink  rap¬ 
idly  to  the  bottom,  the  line  being  marked  with  knots 
it  each  fathom  to  measure  the  depth.8  By  smear- 
,ng  the  bottom  of  the  lead  with  tallow  (unction3), 
specimens  of  the  ground  were  brought  up,  showing 
whether  it  was  clay,4  gravel,  or  hard  rock. 

CATAPUL'TA.  (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

CATARA'CTA  (KarappdicTTjg),  a  portcullis,  so 
••ailed,  because  it  fell  with  great  force  and  a  loud 
noise. 

According  to  Vegetius,*  it  was  an  additional  de¬ 
fence,  suspended  by  iron  rings  and  ropes  before  the 
gates  of  a  city,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  the 
enemy  had  come  up  to  the  gates,  the  portcullis 
might  be  let  down  so  as  to  shut  them  in,  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  besieged  to  assail  them  from  above.  In 
*  e  accompanying  plan  of  the  principal  entrance  to 


Pompeii,  there  are  two  sideways  foi  foot-passengers, 
and  a  road  between  them,  fourteen  feet  wide,  for 
carriages.  The  gates  were  placed  at  A,  A,  turning 
on  pivots  (vid.  Cardo),  as  is  proved  by  the  holes  in 
the  pavement,  which  still  remain.  This  end  of  the 
road  was  nearest  to  the  town;  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  the  road  led  into  the  country.  The  port- 
illis  was  at  B,  B,  and  was  made  to  slide  in  grooves 
out  in  the  walls.  The  sideways,  secured  with 
smaller  gates,  were  roofed  in,  whereas  the  portion 
of  the  main  road  between  the  gates  (A,  A)  and  the 
portcullis  (B,  B)  was  open  to  the  sky.  When, 
therefore,  an  attack  was  made,  the  assailants  were 
either  excluded  by  the  portcullis,  or,  if  they  forced 
their  way  into  the  barbican,  and  attempted  to  break 
down  the  gates,  the  citizens,  surrounding  and  at¬ 
tacking  them  from  above,  had  the  greatest  possible 
facilities  for  impeding  and  destroying  them.  Vege¬ 
tius  speaks  of  the  “  cataiacta”  as  an  ancient  contri¬ 
vance  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  by 
he  Jews  at  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  time  of 
ftavid.* 


.  (Act*,  xrvii  ,  28.)  —2.  (Ism.,  Or  g.,  xix.,  4.— Eustath.  in 

3  ,  ?.,  396.) — 3  (Luc:Uu. .  ap.  Tsid.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Herod.,  ii.,  5.) — 

$.  (De  Re  Mi,  ,i?.,  4.)-  *5.  v^sal.  ^xiv.,  7,  9. — Compare  Jer.,xx., 

i,  Wept  ' 

2*4 


I  A  sluice  constructed  in  a  watercouise,  and  made 
to  rise  and  fall  like  a  portcullis,  was  called  by  its 
name  (cataractis  aquae  curium  temperare1).  Rutilius* 
mentions  the  use  of  such  sluices  in  salt-works 
(Vid.  Saline.) 

The  term  “  cataractai”  was  also  appliea  to  those 
natural  channels  which  were  obstructed  by  rocky 
barriers,  producing  a  rapid  and  violent  descent  ol 
the  water,  as  in  the  celebrated  “  cataracts”  of  the 
Nile. 

*CATARACTES  (KarapdKTrjg),  the  name  o  a 
bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.* 3  Schneider  (who  reads 
KaraftfiuKTpq)  pronounces  it,  upon  the  authority  of 
CEdmann,  to  be  the  Pellecanus  bassanus,  L.,  or  tie 
Gannet.  In  Scotland  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Solan  Goose.4 * 

KATA2K0IIH2  TPA4>H  (KaraoKOTrrjc  ypacjip),  an 
action  brought  against  spies  at  Athens.  *  (*Av  ph 
d pa  nenepL  rig  <pepy  npiapevog,  hrpcbXovv  ypdrpovai 
tovtov  uc  Kardauoirov.6)  If  a  spy  was  discovered, 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  in  order  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  from  him,  and  afterward  put  to  death.*  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  foreigners  only  were  liable  to  this  action, 
since  citizens  who  were  guilty  of  this  crime  were 
liable  to  the  npodoalaq  ypa<j>r/. 

CATEN'GYAN  (Kareyyvqtv).  (Vid.  Engye.) 

CATEGORTA  (Karrjyopia).  (Vid.  Graphe.) 

CATEI'A,  a  missile  used  in  war  by  the  Germans, 
Gauls,  and  some  of  the  Italian  nations,7  supposed 
to  resemble  the  Aclis.8  It  probably  had  its  name 
from  cutting ;  and,  if  so,  the  Welsh  terms  catai ,  a 
weapon,  cateia,  to  cut  or  mangle,  and  catau,  to  fight, 
are  nearly  allied  to  it. 

CATEREA.  (Vid.  Catena.) 

CATE'NA,  dim.  CATELLA  (akvoig,  dim.  cWv- 
oiov,  d?v<jidiov),  a  chain. 

Thucydides9  informs  us  that  the  Platseans  madj 
use  of  “  long  iron  chains”  to  suspend  the  beams 
which  they  let  fall  upon  the  battering-rams  of  theij 
assailants.  (Fid.  Aries.)  Under  the  Romans,  pris¬ 
oners  were  chained  in  the  following  manner :  The 
soldier  who  was  appointed  to  guard  a  particular  cap¬ 
tive  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty.  The  prisoner, 
on  the  contrary,  had  the  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist 
of  his  right  hand.  Hence  dextras  insertare  catenis 
means  to  submit  to  captivity  :1#  Icviorem  in  sinistra 
catenam .n  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier  who  had 
the  care  of  him  (custos)  were  said  to  be  tied  to  one 
another  (alligati  ;13  latro  et  colligatus13).  Sometimes, 
for  greater  security,  the  prisoner  was  chained  to  two 
soldiers,  one  on  each  side  of  him  (ulvaeci  6vmu). 
If  he  was  found  guiltless,  they  broke  or  cut  asun¬ 
der  his  chains  (tt eXekcl  diinoipe  rrjv  a?.vaivlf).  In¬ 
stead  of  the  common  materials,  iron  or  bronze,  An¬ 
tony,  having  got  into  his  power  Artavasdes,  king  of 
the  Armenians,  paid  him  the  pretended  compliment 
of  having  him  bound  with  chains  of  gold.16 

Chains  which  were  of  superior  value,  either  on 
account  of  the  material  or  the  workmanship,  are 
commonly  called  catellce  (dXvma),  the  diminutive 
expressing  their  fineness  and  delicacy  as  well  as 
their  minuteness.  The  specimens  of  ancient  chains 
which  we  have  in  bronze  lamps,  in  scales  (vid.  Li¬ 
bra),  and  in  ornaments  for  the  person,  esptcially 
necklaces  (vid.  Monile),  show  a  great  variety  of  el¬ 
egant  and  ingenious  patterns.  Besides  a  plain  cir- 

1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  C9.)— 2.  (Itin.,  i.,  481.) — 3.  (H.  A.,  ix., 
13.)— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen., 
ii.,  66,  D,  where  ypktpovat  signifies,  as  it  does  frequently,  “  ac¬ 
cuse.”) — 6.  (Antiphanes,  1.  c. — Demostb.,  Ps  Cor.,  272. — JE» 
chin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  616. — Plut.,  Vit.  dec.  Ortt.,  p.  848,  A.) — 7. 
(Virg.,  A)n  ,  vii.,  741.— Val.  Flaec.,  vi.,  83  -  Aul.Gell.,  x.,  25., 
— 8.  (Servius  in  ASn.,  1.  c.— Isid.,  Ong.,  xviii.,  7  )— 9.  (ii.,  78.) 
— 10.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  xii ,  460.) — 11.  (Seneca,  De  Tranquil!  ,  i_ 
10.)— 12.  (Sen.,  1.  c.) —  3.  (Augustine.)— 14.  (Acts,  xii.,  6,7, 
xxi.,  33.) — 15.  (Joseph  Bell.  Jud.,  v.,  !o  ) — 16.  (Velleius  7* 
terculus,  ii.,  82.) 


CATOBLEPAS 


(JAUCALIS. 


ele  or  oval,  the  separate  link  is  often  shaped  like  the 
figure  8,  or  is  a  bar  with  a  circle  at  each  end,  or  as¬ 
sumes  other  ibrms,  some  of  which  are  here  shown. 
Tlie  links  are  also  found  so  closely  entwined,  that 
the  chain  resembles  platted  wire  or  thread,  like  the 
gold  chains  now  manufactured  at  Venice.  This  is 
represented  in  the  lowest  figure  of  the  woodcut. 


These  valuable  chains  were  sometimes  given  as 
rewards  to  the  soldiers  ;*  but  they  were  commonly 
worn  by  ladies,  either  on  the  neck  (nepl  tov  rpaxy- 
Tiov  aXvmov*),  or  round  the  waist  ;3  and  were  used 
to  suspend  pearls,  oi  jewels  set  in  gold,  keys,  lock¬ 
ets,  and  other  trinkets. 

CATERVA'RIL  (Vid.  Gladiatores.) 

CA'THEDRA,  a  seat ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  soft  seats  used  by  women, 
whereas  sella  signified  a  seat  common  to  both  sex¬ 
es  (inter  femineas  cathedras*).  The  cathedrae  were, 
no  doubt,  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  but  they  usu¬ 
ally  appear  to  have  had  backs  to  them,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  one  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut,  which  is  taken  from  Sir  William  Hamilton’s 
work  on  Greek  vases.  On  the  cathedra  is  seated  a 
bride,  who  is  being  fanned  by  a  female  slave  with  a 
fen  made  of  peacock’s  feathers 


Vvonien  were  also  accustomed  to  be  carried 
*Droau  in  these  cathedras  instead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  practice  was  sometimes  adopted  by  effemi¬ 
nate  persons  of  the  other  sex  (sexta  cervice  feratur 
cathedra1 *).  The  word  cathedra  was  also  applied  to 
the  chair  or  pulpit  from  which  lectures  were  read.* 
*CATO'BL£PAS  (KaTubAeirag  or  to  kutcj  (3A£~ 
nov)  a  w:’«d  animal  dwelling  in  ^Ethiopia,  near  the 
Bourcos  of  the  Nile.  Pliny7  describes  it  as  of  mod¬ 
erate  size  in  every  respect  except  the  head,  which 
s  so  heavy  that  the  creature  bears  it  with  difficul¬ 
ty.  Hence  it  holds  the  head  always  towards  the 
ground  ;  and  from  t.he  circumstance  of  its  thus  al¬ 
ways  looking  downward,  it  gets  the  name  of  Cato- 
Dlepas  (/carta,  “  downward,”  and  (3Xenu ,  “to  look”). 
It  is  well  for  the  human  race,  it  seems,  that  the  an¬ 
imal  has  this  downcast  look,  since  otherwise  it 


1.  (Lit,  xxxiv  ,  31.) — 2.  (Menander,  p.  92,  ed.  Mein.) — 3. 
(Pirn.,  IL  N.,  xxxiii  ,  12.)— -4.  (Mart.,  iii.,  63;  iv.,  79. — Hor., 
Sat.,  I.,  x.,  91  — Propert.,  IV.,  v.,  37.) — 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  i.,  65. — 
Compare  ix.,  51.) — i.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vii.,  203. — Mart.,  i.,  77. — 
Compare,  on  this  v’  •  e  subject,  BSttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  35. — 
$  •.h.eflfer,  Oe  Be  Vfltir  ,  ii.,  4  — Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  i.,  65.) — 7.  (H. 
« (  viii  21 .) 
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would  annihilate  them  all ;  for  no  one,  says  Pimy 
can  catch  its  eye  without  expiring  on  the  spot 
ffblian1 *  makes  the  Catoblepas  resemble  a  bull,  but 
with  a  more  fierce  and  terrible  aspect.  Its  eyes, 
accoiding  to  him,  are  red  with  blood,  but  are  small¬ 
er  than  those  of  an  ox,  and  surmounted  by  largo 
and  elevated  eyebrows.  Its  mane  rises  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  descends  on  the  forehead,  and 
covers  the  face,  giving  an  additional  terror  to  its 
aspect.  It  feeds,  the  same  authority  informs  us,  on 
deadly  herbs,  which  render  its  breath  so  poisonous, 
that  all  animals  which  inhale  it,  even  men  them¬ 
selves,  instantly  perish.  Modern  naturalists  have 
formed  the  Genus  Catoblepas,  in  one  of  the  species 
of  which  they  place  the  Gnu,  an  animal  that  may 
possibly  have  given  rise  to  some  of  these  marvel 
lous  tales.  Indeed,  no  other  creature  but  the  Gnu 
could  well  give  rise  to  so  many  singular  ideas 
There  is  none  that  has  an  air  so  extraordinary,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  so  mournful,  by  reason,  principal¬ 
ly,  of  its  long  white  eyebrows,  and  the  hair,  or,  rath  • 
er,  mane  on  its  snout,  a  characteristic  not  found  in 
any  other  species  of  Antelope.8 

*CATOCHI'TIS  (uaToxlryg  'AWog),  a  species  of 
gem  or  stone  found  in  Corsica,  and  adhering  to  the 
hand  like  gum.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  either 
amber,  or  some  variety  of  bitumen.* 

CAT'RINOS  ( KurpLvog )  is  a  genuine  Greek  word, 
with  an  exact  and  distinct  signification,  although  it 
is  found  in  no  lexicon,  and  only  in  two  authors,  viz., 
Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  as  quoted  in  Aratrum,  p.  79, 
who  gives  the  figure  of  the  agricultura  implement 
which  it  denoted,  with  the  name  written  over  the 
implement,  from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod’* 
Works  and  Days.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kclt- 
pivog  had  a  Latin  name ;  for  Pliny*  describes  it  by 
a  periphrasis :  “  Purget  vomerem  subinde  stimulu* 
cuspidatus  rallo."  But  his  remark  proves  that  it 
was  used  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  accompanying  representation,  from 
a  very  ancient  bronze  of  an  Etruscan  ploughman 
driving  his  yoke  of  oxen  with  the  uarpivog  in  his 
hand.6 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  the  traveller  were  to 
visit  the  remote  valleys  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
and  take  time  to  study  the  language  and  habits  of 
the  people,  he  would  find  many  other  curious  and 
instructive  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  which  are 
preserved  in  no  other  way. 

*CATUS.  (Vid.  Felis.) 

*CAU'CALIS,  a  species  of  plant  mentioned  by  Dl 
oscorides,  Galen,  and  others.  The  account  which 
they  give  of  it  answers  very  well  to  the  characters 
of  the  Caucalis,  L.,  or  Hedge  Parsley.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  it  to  the  Caucalis  maritima,  Lam. 
Sibthorp,  however,  prefers  the  Tordylium  officinale, 
an  opinion  in  which  Billerbeck  appears  to  coincide.7 

1.  (N.  A.,  vii.,  5.) — 2.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  366. — G 

Cuvier-,  ad  Plin.,  1  c  ) — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  10.— Moore’s 

Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  182.1 — 4.  (U_daeogr.  Gr.,  p.  9.) — 5.  (II.  N, 

xviii..  49,  2.) — 6.  (Micali,  Italia  avanti  il  Dom.  dei  Rorn.,  t.  L.) 

-•7.  (Djoscor.,  ii.,  168. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii. — The' parast 

H.  P.,  vii.,  7. — Adams,  A-r»;id.,  s.  v.) 
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CAUPONA. 


'/.AITSIA 


•CAUDA  EQUI'NA.  ( Vid .  Hippouris.) 

CAViEDiUM.  (Vid.  House.) 

CAVEA.  (Vid.  Theatrum.) 

CAUPO'NA  was  used  in  two  different  significa¬ 
tions  : 

1.  It  signified  an  inn,  where  travellers  obtained 
food  and  lodging;  in  which  sense  it  answered  to 
the  Greek  words  tt avdonelov,  Karayuyiov,  and  «ard- 
\vaig 

2  It  signified  a  shop  whei }  wine  and  ready-dress¬ 
ed  meat  were  sold,  and  thus  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  Kanpleiov.  The  person  who  kept  a  caupona 
was  called  cavpo. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  many  writers  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  inns  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  persons  of  any  respectability,  and  that 
their  cauponae  and  mivdoneia  were  mere  houses  of 
shelter  for  the  lowest  classes.  That  such,  howev¬ 
er,  was  not  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
classical  authors  will  sufficiently  show ;  though  it 
is,  at  the  same  time,  very  evident  that  their  houses 
of  public  entertainment  did  not  correspond,  either 
in  size  or  convenience,  to  similar  places  in  modern 
times.  It  is  also  true  that  the  hospitality  of  the  an¬ 
cients  rendered  such  houses  less  necessary  than  in 
modern  times  ;  but  they  nevertheless  appear  to  have 
been  very  numerous  in  Greece.  The  public  ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Athens  were  sometimes  obliged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  accommodation  of  such  houses,1 
as  well  as  private  persons.3  In  addition  to  which, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  festi¬ 
vals  which  were  celebrated  in  the  different  towns 
of  Greece,  besides  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
to  which  persons  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
must  have  required  a  considerable  number  of  inns 
to  accommodate  strangers,  not  only  in  the  places 
where  the  festivals  were  celebrated,  but  also  on  the 
oads  leading  to  those  places. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  want  of  such  houses  of 
public  entertainment  would  be  less  felt  than  among 
the  Greeks  ;  because,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  emperors,  most  Romans  of 
respectability  had  friends  or  connexions  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  could  accom¬ 
modate  them  in  their  own  houses.  They  were, 
however,  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
public  inns.3 

An  inn  was  not  only  called  caupona,  but  also  ta- 
berna  and  taberna  diversoria ,4 *  or  simply  diversorium 
or  deversorium. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  caupona  also 
signified  a  place  where  wine  and  ready-dressed 
provisions  were  sold,®  thus  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  Kamj^eiov.  In  Greek  uamying  signifies,  in 
general,  a  retail  trader,  who  sold  goods  in  small 
quantities,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  naTuyud- 
and  his  business  naXiyKanriTiEveiv.*  The 
word  udrcr/log,  however,  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  person  who  sold  ready-dressed  provisions,  and 
especially  wine  in  small  quantities,  as  plainly  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  passage  in  Plato.7  When  a  retail 
dealer  in  other  commodities  is  spoken  of,  the  name 
of  his  trade  is  usually  prefixed  ;  thus  we  read  of 
TTpoSaTOKuirT/Xog,6  birXuv  KdirrjTiog9  dutr iduv  /cu7ry/tof,10 
8i6'A.ioKdiTT]Xo<;,  &c.  In  these  Kairr/Xeia  only  persons 
of  the  very  lowest  class  were  accustomed  to  eat 
and  drink  (ev  KaiujXdff)  6e  tyayelv  fj  melv  ovdeig  ovd’ 
iv  olnirrig  kmeucr/g  krofyitjoe11). 

In  Rome  itself  there  were,  no  doubt,  inns  to  ac¬ 
commodate  strangers ;  but  these  were  probably  only 

1.  (ASschin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  273.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i., 
#?.— Inv.,  ii.,  4.)— 3.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  xi.,  12.— Cic.,  Pro  Clu- 
«nt.,  59. — Phil.,  ii.,  31.) — 4.  (Plaut.,  Meniechm.,  II.,  iii.,  81.) — 
5.  (Mart.,  i.,  57  ;  ii.,  48.)— 6.  (Demostli.,  c.  Dionysodor.,  p. 
1285  — Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1156.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  12.) — 7. 
(Gorg.,  c.  156,  p.  518.)— 8.  (Plutarch,  Peric.,  24.) — 1  (Aris- 
loph.,  Pax.,  1 175.)-- 10.  (Id  ,439.) — 11.  (Isocr.,  Areiop.  c.  18.) 
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frequented  by  the  lower  classes,  since  all  persons 
in  respectable  society  could  easily  find  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  the  houses  of  their  friends.  There  were, 
however,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  numerous  houses 
where  wine  and  ready-dressed  provisions  were  sold 
The  houses  where  persons  were  allowed  to  eat  and 
drink  were  usually  called  popinae,  and  not  caupon* 
and  the  keepers  of  them,  popae.  They  were  princi¬ 
pally  frequented  by  slaves  and  the  lower  classes,1 
and  were,  consequently,  only  furnished  with  stooi.i 
to  sit  upon  instead  of  couches,  whence  Martial* 
calls  these  places  sellariolas  popinas.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  illustrated  by  a  painting  found  at  Pom¬ 
peii  in  a  wine-shop,  representing  a  drinking-scene. 
There  are  four  persons  sitting  on  stools  round  a 
tripod  table.  The  dress  of  two  of  the  figures  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  hoods,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
capotes  worn  by  the  Italian  sailors  and  fishermen 
of  the  present  day.  They  use  cups  made  of  horn 
instead  of  glasses,  and,  from  their  whole  appear¬ 
ance,  evidently  belong  to  the  lower  orders.  Above 


The  thermopolia,  which  are  spoken  of  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Calida,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
popinae.  Many  of  these  popinas  seem  to  have  been 
little  better  than  the  lupanaria  or  brothels  ;  w  hence 
Horace3  calls  them  immundas  popinas *.  The  wine¬ 
shop  at  Pompeii,  where  the  painting  described  lbove 
was  found,  seems  to  have  been  a  house  of  this  de¬ 
scription  ;  for  behind  the  shop  there  is  an  inner 
chamber  painted  with  every  species  of  indecency.4 
The  gane<z,  which  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  popinae,®  were  brothels,  whence 
they  are  often  classed  with  the  lustra .*  Under  the 
emperors  many  attempts  were  made  to  regulate  the 
popinae,  but  apparently  with  little  success.  Tibe¬ 
rius  forbade  all  cooked  provisions  to  be  sold  in  these 
shops  ;7  and  Claudius  commanded  them  to  be  si  at 
up  altogether.8  They  appear,  however,  to  ha.-e 
been  soon  opened  again,  if  they  were  ever  closed  ; 
for  Nero  commanded  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  but  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  vegeta¬ 
bles  ;9  and  an  edict  to  the  same  effect  was  also 
published  by  Vespasian.10 

All  persons  who  kept  inns,  or  houses  of  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  were  held  in  low  estima 
tion,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.11  They 
appear  to  have  fully  deserved  the  bad  reputation 
which  they  possessed  ;  for  they  were  accustomed 
to  cheat  their  customers  by  false  weights  and  meat 
ures,  and  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  whenc< 
Horace  calls  them  perfidos 13  and  malignos.13 

CAUSxE  PROBA'TIO.  (Vid.  Ci vitas.) 

CAUSIA  (uavala),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  wfuoe 
was  made  of  felt,  and  worn  by  the  Macedonia® 


1.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  24.)— 2.  (y.,  70.)— 3.  (Sat.,  II ,  iy.,  62.)— 

4.  (Cell’s  Pompeiana,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.) — 6 

(Liv.,  xxv i.,  2. — Cic.,  Phil.,  xiii.,  11.— Pro  Sext.,  9.)— 7.  (Suet , 

Tib.,  34.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  6.)— 9.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.— Dios 

Cass.,  lxii.,  14.) — 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxvi.,  10.) — 11.  (Theophr., 

Char.,  6. — Plat.,  Legg.,  xi.,  p.  918,  919.) — 12.  (Sat.,  I.,  i.,  29.)— 

1.3.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  4. — Zell,  Die  Wirthshftuser  <1.  A1  ten.— Stock* 

x,  De  Fupinis. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  227-236.) 


OAUTIO. 


CED11US. 


Kings.* 1 *  Its  form  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures, 
which  are  taken  from  a  fictile  vase,  and  from  a 


u  edal  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon.  The  Romans 
aoopted  it  from  the  Macedonians,8  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who  used  to  imitate 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.3 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of  fre 
quent  occurrence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jurists,  and  have  a  great  variety  of  significa¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  general  signification  is  that  of  security  given 
by  one  person  to  another,  or  security  which  one 
person  obtains  by  the  advice  or  assistance  of  an¬ 
other.  The  general  term  (cautio)  is  distributed  into 
its  species  according  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
security,  which  may  be  by  satisdatio,  by  a  fidejus- 
sio,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  general  sense 
of  the  word  cautio  is  accordingly  modified  by  its 
adjuncts,  as  cautio  fidejussoria,  pigneraticia,  or  hy- 
pothecaria,  and  so  on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express 
both  the  security  which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex 
may  require  one  party  to  give  to  another,  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  cases  where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of 
which  a  court  has  already  cognizance ;  and  also  the 
security  which  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  par¬ 
ties  not  in  litigation.  Tim  words  cautio  and  cavere 
are  more  particularly  used  in  the  latter  sense. 

If  a  thing  is  made  a  security  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  cautio  becomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypotheea  ;  if  the  cautio  is  the  engagement  of  a 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  principal,  it  is  a  cautio  fidejus¬ 
soria.4 

The  cautio  was  most  frequently  a  writing,  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in¬ 
strument  ( chnographum  or  instrumcntum)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instrument 
to  secure.6  Cicero*  uses  the  expression  cautio 
zhtrographi  mei.  The  phrase  cavere  aliquid  alicui 
expressed  the  fact  of  one  person  giving  security  to 
another  as  to  some  particular  thing  or  act.7 

Ulpian*  divides  the  praetoriae  stipulationes  into 
three  species,  judiciales,  cautionales,  communes  ; 
and  he  defines  the  cautionales  to  be  those  which 
are  equivalent  to  an  action,  and  are  a  good  ground 
for  a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  de  legatis, 
tutela,  ratam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infectum. 
Cautiones  then,  which  wrere  a  branch  of  stipula¬ 
tiones,  were  such  contracts  as  would  be  ground  of 
actions.  The  following  examples  will  explain  the 
passage  of  Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  heres  could  not  safely  pay  lega¬ 
cies,  unless  the  legatee  gave  security  ( cautio )  to  re¬ 
fund  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  claimed  should 
turn  out  to  be  bad.9  The  Cautio  Muciana  was  the 
engagement  by  which  the  heres  bound  himself  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  testator's  will,  or  to  give 
np  the  inheritance.  The  heres  was  also,  in  some 
eases,  bound  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of 


1  (Val  Max.,  v.,  1,  4. — Paus.,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  11.,  ii.,  121.) — 
J  r Plant.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  iv.,  42.— Pars.,  I.,  iii.,  75.— Ar.tip. 
Tlicss-  in  Brunckii  Analect.,  ii.,  111.) — 3.  (Herodian,  IV.,  viii., 
5.)— 4.  (Dig.  37,  tit.  6,  s.  1,  t  9.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit  2,  s.  27.)— 6. 
(Ep.  ad  Earn.,  vii.,  18.)— 7.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  2,  s.  97.)— 8.  (Dig.  46, 
til  5.)  )  (Dig.  5,  tit.  3,  s.  17.) 


legacies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bono 
rum  Possessio.  Tutores  and  curatores  were  re¬ 
quired  to  give  security  ( satisdare )  for  the  due  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  un¬ 
less  the  tutor  was  appointed  by  testament,  or  unless 
the  curator  was  a  curator  legitimus.1  A  procura¬ 
tor  who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party  might 
be  required  to  give  security  that  the  absent  party 
would  consent  to  be  concluded  by  the  act  of  hia 
procurator;8  this  security  was  a  species  satisdn 
tionis,  included  under  the  genus  cautio.3  In  the 
case  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
property  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  call  for 
security  on  the  person  threatening  the  mischief.4 

If  a  vendor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  for  him  to 
declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  that,  if  any 
person  recovered  it  from  the  purchaser  by  a  better 
title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  purchaser  ;  and 
in  some  cases  the  cautio  was  for  double  the  value 
of  the  thing.6  This  was,  in  fact,  a  warranty. 

The  word  cautio  was  also  applied  to  the  release 
wThich  a  debtor  obtained  from  his  creditor  on  satis¬ 
fying  his  demand  :  in  this  sense  cautio  is  equiva 
lent  to  a  modern  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor’s  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.6  Thus  cavere  ab  aliquo  signifies  to  obtain 
this  kind  of  security.  A  person  to  whom  the  usus 
fructus  of  a  thing  was  given  might  be  required  to 
give  security  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  prop¬ 
erly,  and  not  waste  it.7 

Cavere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  lawyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.8 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatives  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  law  by  which 
anything  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase 
“  Cautum  est  lege,  principal! bus  constitutionibus ,”  &c 
It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will  by 
which  a  testator  declares  his  wish  that  ceitain 
things  should  be  done  after  his  death.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  instruments  of  cautio  wras,  of  course, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  farther  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  cautio,  as  they  belong  to  their  several  heads 
in  the  law. 

CE'ADAS  or  CAFADAS  (xeudag  or  xaidda^)  was 
a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  (3dpa9pov  at  Athens, 
into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  thrust 
persons  condemned  to  death.9 

*CEBLE'PYRIS  (nebhrinvpig),  a  species  of  bird, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  It  is  probahly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Adams,  the  Red-pole,  or  Fringilla  Linaria, 
L.10 

CEDIT  DIES.  ( Vid .  Legatum.) 

*CEDIIUS  (nedpuc  and  xedpig),  the  Cedar,  as  we 
commonly  translate  it.  According  to  the  best  bo¬ 
tanical  writers,  however,  the  nidpog  of  the  Greek? 
and  Ccdrus  of  the  Romans  was  a  species  of  Juni¬ 
per.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
Theophrastus,  according  to  Martyn,  appears  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
his  History  of  Plants,  where  he  says  that  the  ce¬ 
dars  grow  to  a  great  size  in  Syria,  so  large,  in  fact, 
that  three  men  cannot  encompass  them.  These 
large  Syrian  trees  are  probably  the  Cedars  of  Leb¬ 
anon,  which  Martyn  believes  Theophrastus  had 
only  heard  of,  and  which  he  took  to  be  the  sime 
with  the  Lycian  cedars,  only  larger  ;  for  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where  he  fe- 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  199.)— 2.  (Id.,  iv.,  99.)— 3.  (Dig.  46,  ti  8  s.  3, 
13,  18,  &c.)— 4.  (Cic.,  Top.,  4.— Gaius,  iv.,  31.— Dig.  43,  tit.  8, 
s.  5.)— 5.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  2,  s.  60.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  5.— Dig.  46, 
tit.  3,  s.  89,  94.)— 7.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  9.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  iii., 

1  ;  vii.,  6. — Pro  Muraena,  c.  10.) — 9.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  134. — St.iah  , 

viii.,  p.  367. — Paus.,  iv.,  18,  <)  4. — Suidas,  s.  v.  B apitdpov,  Kaia'bagi 

K tabus-  —10.  Aristoph  ,  Aves,  301—  Adams.  Append.,  s  v.) 
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scribes  he  Cedar  particularly,  he  says  the  leaves 
are  like  those  of  Juniper,  but  more  prickly  ;  and 
adds  that  the  berries  are  much  alike.  The  cedar 
described  by  Theophrastus,  therefore,  cannot,  as 
Martyn  thinks,  be  that  of  Lebanon,  which  bears 
cones,  and  not  berries.  He  takes  it  rather  for  a 
sort  of  Juniper,  called  Juniperus  major  bacca  rufes- 
cente  by  Bauhin,  Oxyccdrus  by  Parkinson,  and  Ox- 
ycedrus  Phcenicea  by  Gerard.1 *  Dioscorides®  de¬ 
scribes  two  species,  of  which  the  first,  or  large 
Cedar,  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Juniperus  Pluz- 
nicea,  and  the  smaller  to  the  Juniperus  communis. 
Stackhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  the  common 
nedpog  of  Theophrastus  to  the  Juniperus  Oxycedrus, 
and  the  xedplg  to  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  Savin. 
The  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  in  Scripture, 
is  a  Pine,  and  is  hence  named  Pinus  Cedrics  by 
modern  botanists.  The  nedplg  of  the  medical  au¬ 
thors  is,  according  to  Adams,  the  resin  of  the  Ju¬ 
niper.  Nicander  calls  it  u edpoco  uuevdlg.3 

*CELASTRUM  (nr/haorpov),  a  species  of  plant, 
about  which  the  botanical  writers  are  much  divided 
in  opinion.  Sprengel  marks  it,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  R.  H.  H.,  as  the  Ligustrum  vulgare,  or  Privet, 
and  in  the  second  as  the  Ilex  Aquifolium,  or  Holly. 
Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Celastrus.  Clusius  and 
Bauhin  are  in  favour  of  the  Rhamnus  alaternus,  or 
ever-green  Privet,  an  opinion  which  Billerbeck  also 
espouses,  and  which  probably  is  the  true  one.4 * 

CECRYPH'ALOS  (iceicpvcpahog).  ( Vid .  Calan- 
tica.) 

CE'LERES,  according  to  Livy,4  were  three  hun¬ 
dred  Roman  knights  whom  Romulus  established  as 
a  body-guard ;  their  functions  are  expressly  stated 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.6  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  celeres,  or  “  horsemen”  (like 
the  Greek  seXyreg),7  were  the  patricians  or  burghers 
of  Rome,  the  number  300  referring  to  the  number 
of  the  patrician  houses  ;  “  for,”  as  Niebuhr  re¬ 
marks,8  “  since  the  tribunate  of  the  celeres  is  said 
to  have  been  a  magistracy  and  a  priestly  office,  it  is 
palpably  absurd  to  regard  it  as  the  captaincy  of  a 
body-guard.  If  the  kings  had  any  such  body-guard, 
it  must  assuredly  have  been  formed  out  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  clients  residing  on  their  demesnes.”  We 
know  that  the  patrician  tribes  were  identical  with 
the  six  equestrian  centuries  founded  by  L.  Tarquin- 
ius,9  and  that  they  were  incorporated  as  such  in 
the  centuries.10  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  these 
horsemen,  as  a  class,  were  the  patricians  in  general, 
60  called  because  they  could  keep  horses  or  fought 
on  horseback,  and  thus  the  name  is  identical  with 
the  later  Latin  term  equites,  and  with  the  Greek 
!7T7r^f,  imrodapoi,  ImrcSorai.11 * 

CELLA.  In  its  primary  sense  cella  means  a 
storeroom  of  any  kind  :  “  Ubi  quid  conditum  esse 
volebant,  a  cclando  cellam  appellarunt."13  Of  these 
there  were  various  descriptions,  which  took  their 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  articles  they 
contained ;  and  among  these  the  most  important 
were :  1.  Penuaria  or  penaria,  “  ubi  penus,"13  where 
all  the  stores  requisite  for  the  daily  use  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  household  were  kept  ;14  hence  it  is 
called  by  Plautus  promptuaria .1S  2.  Olearia,  a  re¬ 
pository  for  oil,  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  which 
consult  Vitruvius,1*  Cato,17  Palladius,18  and  Colu¬ 
mella.19  3.  Vinaria,  a  wine-store,  which  was  situ- 

1.  (Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii,  443.) — 2.  (i.,  106.) — 3.  (The 
ophrast ,  1.  c. — Celsius,  Hierobot.,  i.,  p.  82. —  Nicand.,  Ther, 
585.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theophrast,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  9  ; 

111.,  3,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica, 
p.  53.)— 5.  (i.,  15.)— 6.  (ii.,  p.  262,  <fec.)— 7.  (Vid.  Virg.,  AEn, 
xi.,  603.) — 8.  (Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  325.) — 9.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 

1.,  p.  391,  &c.) — 10.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  427.) — 11.  (Vid. 
Herod.,  v.,  77.) — 12.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  162,  ed.  Muller.) 
— 13.  (Varro,  1.  c.) — 14.  (Suit.,  Octav.,  c.  6.) — 15.  (Amph.,  I., 
h,  4.) — 16.  (vi.,  9.) — 17  (He  Re  Rust.,  c.  13.) — 18.  (i.,  20.) — 19. 
ini,  50.) 
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ate  at  the  top  of  the  house.1  Our  expression  a 
bring  up  the  wine,  the  Latin  one  is  bring  down.* 
The  Romans  had  no  such  places  as  wine  cellars,  in 
the  notion  conveyed  by  our  term,  that  is,  under 
ground  cells  ;  for  when  the  wine  had  not  sufficient 
body  to  be  kept  in  the  cella  vinaria,  it  was  put  into 
casks  or  pig  skins,  which  were  buried  in  the  ground 
itself.3  For  an  account  of  the  cella  vinaria,  consult 
Pliny,4  Vitruvius,*  and  Columella.* 

The  slave  to  whom  the  charge  of  these  store* 
was  intrusted  was  called  cellarius, 7  or  promus,' 8  or 
condus,  “  quia  promit  quod  conditum  est ,"9  and 
sometimes  promus  -  condus  and  procurator  peni.1* 
This  answers  to  our  butler  and  housekeeper. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb11  were  also  termed 
cella ;  hence  the  dormitories  of  slaves  and  menials 
are  called  cella,13  and  cella  familiarica ,1S  in  distinc¬ 
tion  to  a  bedchamber,  which  was  cubiculum.  Thus 
a  sleeping-room  at  a  public  house  is  also  termed  cel- 
la}3  For  the  same  reason,  the  dens  in  a  brothel  are 
cella.13  Each  female  occupied  one  to  herself,16  over 
which  her  name  was  inscribed  ;17  hence  cella  inscrip- 
ta  means  a  brothel.1*  Cella  osliarii ,19  or  janitoris,3* 
is  the  porter’s  lodge. 

In  the  baths,  the  cella  caldana,  tepidana,  and 
frigidaria  were  those  which  contained  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.  {Vid.  Baths.) 

The  interior  of  a  temple,  that  is,  the  part  inclu¬ 
ded  within  the  outside  shell,  oyuog  (see  the  lower 
woodcut  in  Ant^e),  was  also  called  cella.  There 
was  sometimes  more  than  one  cella  within  the  same 
peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof ;  in  which  case 
they  were  either  turned  back  to  back,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  Hadrian  on 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visi¬ 
ble,  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  Capitol.  In  such 
instances,  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained,  as  Cella  Jovis,  Cella  Ju 
nonis.  Cella  Minervae.  {Vid.  Capitolium.) 

CELLA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Cella.) 

*CENCHRIS  {K.eyxpi-g),  a  species  of  Hawk,  an¬ 
swering  to  the  modern  Kestrel,  or  Falco  tinnunculus. 
{Vid.  Hierax.) 

*CENCHROS  {ueyxpog),  I.  A  species  of  Grain, 
the  same,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  with 
Panicum  miliaceum,  or  Millet.31  —  II.  Called  also 
Cenchri'nes  (KeyA'ptv???),  a  species  of  Serpent,  which 
some  confound  with  the  dsovrlag,  but  which  Gesner 
regards  as  a  different  kind.  “  It  is  more  probable, 
however,”  says  Adams,  “  that  both  were  mere  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  Coluber  berus,  or  Viper.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  here,  moreover,  that  the  C.  berus  and  the  C. 
prester  are  the  only  venomous  serpents  which  we 
have  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  many  naturalists 
hold  them  to  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.”33 

CENOTA'PHIUM.  A  cenotaph  {sevog  and  rd- 
<S>og)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried  else¬ 
where,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  all. 

Thus  Virgil  speaks  of  a  “  tumulus  inanis”  in 
honour  of  Hector,  “  Manesque  vocabat 

Hectoreum  ad  tumulum,  viridi  quern  cespite  manem  ; 
Et  geminas,  causam  lacrymis,  sacraverat  aras.”33 

1.  (Compare  Plin.,  Epist.,  in,  17,  with  Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xxviii  , 

7.) — 2.  (Hor.  ad  Amphoram,  Carm.,  III.,  xxi.,  7:  '‘Descend#, 

Corvino  jubente.”) — 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  \iv.,  27.) — 4.  '1.  c.) — 5.  (j., 

4,  p.  25,  ed.  Bipont.— Id.,  vi.,  9,  p.  179.) — 6.  (C-itun,  i.,  6.)— 7. 

(Plaut.,  Capt.,  IV.,  ii.,  115.— Senec.,  Ep,  122  )— 8.  (Colum  . 

xii.,  3.) — 9.  (Compare  Horat.,  Carm.,  I.,  ix.,  7 ;  III.,  xxi,  8.)— 

10.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  II.,  ii.,  14.)— 11.  (Virg,  Georg.,  iv.,  164  )— 

12.  (Cic.,  Phil,  ii,  27. — Columella,  i,  6.) — 13.  ,Vitruv,  vi,  10, 

p.  182.) — 14.  (Petron,  c  55  ) — 15.  (Petron.,  c.  8. — Juv,  Sat, 

vi,  128.)— 16.  (Ibid,  122.)— 17.  (Seneca,  Contra,'  ,  i,  2.)— 18 

(Mart.,  xi,  45,  1.)— 19.  (Vitruv,  vi,  10.— Petron,  c.  29.) — 20 

(Suet,  Vitell,  c.  16.) — 21.  (Theophrast,  viii,  9. — Dioscoi,  ii, 

119.) — 22.  (Adams,  Append  s.  v.) — 23.  (JEn,  iii,  303.— Com 

pare  Thucyd,  ii,  34.) 
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Cenctaphia  were  considered  as  religiosa,  and 
aerefore  divini  juris,  till  a  rescript  of  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Verus,  the  divi  fratres,  pronounced 
»hem  not  to  be  so.1 * 

CENSO'RES,  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in 
.he  Roman  Republic.  They  were  first  created  B.C. 
442,  and  were  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  then  established.  They  were  elected  by  the 
turiae  and  confirmed  by  the  centuries  ;  and  thus 
were  not.  merely  elected  from,  but  also  by  the  pa- 
vricians.  At  first  they  held  their  office  for  five 
years;  but  Marnercus JEmilius, the  dictator, passed 
a  law  in  B.C.  433,  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
office  was  limi.ed  to  18  months,  the  election  still 
taking  place,  at.  before,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  so 
that  the  office  was  vacant  for  three  years  and  a  half 
at  a  time.  The  censors  were  always  patricians  of 
consular  rank  till  B.C.  350,  when  a  plebeian,  C. 
Marcius  Rutilius,  who  had  also  been  the  first  plebe¬ 
ian  dictator,  was  elected  to  the  office.  Subsequently, 
the  censors  might  be,  both  of  them,  plebeians,  and 
even  persons  who  had  not  filled  the  consulship  or 
pnetorship  might  be  elected  to  this  magistracy  ;  but 
this  was  very  uncommon,8  and  was  put  a  stop  to 
after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  censorship  was 
merged  in  the  imperial  rank.  The  duties  of  the 
censors  were,  at  the  first,  to  register  the  citizens 
according  to  their  orders,  to  take  account  of  the 
property  and  revenues  of  the  state  and  of  the  public 
works,  and  to  keep  the  land-tax  rolls.  In  fact,  they 
constituted  an  exchequer-chamber  and  a  board  of 
works.3  It  was  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
they  were  invested  that  gave  them  their  high  dig¬ 
nity  and  influence.  As  they  drew  up  the  lists  of 
Roman  citizens,  according  to  their  distribution  as 
senators,  equites,  members  of  tribes,  and  serarians, 
and  as  their  lists  were  the  sole  evidence  of  a  man’s 
position  in  the  state,  it  of  course  rested  with  them 
to  decide  all  questions  relative  to  a  man’s  political 
rank.  And  thus  we  find  that,  in  effect,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  just  cause,  strike  a  senator  off  the  list, 
deprive  an  equos  of  his  horse,  or  degrade  a  citizen 
to  the  rank  of  the  aerarians.  The  offences  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  these  degradations  were, 
ill  treatment  of  his  family,  extravagance,  following 
a  degrading  profession,  or  not  properly  attending  to 
his  own,  or  having  incurred  a  judicium  turpe>  The 
power  of  the  censors  even  extended  to  a  man’s 
property.  Every  citizen  was  obliged  to  give  in  to 
the  censors  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of  his 
property,  which  was  taken  down  in  writing  by  the 
notaries,  so  that,  as  Niebuhr  says,  there  must  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  such  documents  and 
reports  in  the  register-office.5  But  the  censors  had 
unlimited  power  in  estimating  the  value  or  fixing 
the  taxable  capital :  thus  cases  are  known  in  which 
they  rated  the  taxable  value  of  some  articles  of 
property,  as  high-priced  slaves,  at  ten  times  the 
purchase-money.6  And  they  not  only  did  that,  but 
even  fixed  the  rate  to  be  levied  upon  it.  The  cen¬ 
sors  also  managed  the  farming  of  the  vectigalia  or 
standing  revenues,  including  the  state  monopoly  on 
salt,  the  price  of  which  was  fixed  by  them.7  They 
also  agreed  with  contractors  for  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs  of  the  public  buildings  and  roads.  The  care 
of  the  temples,  &c.,  devolved  on  the  praffor  urbanus 
whe».  there  was  no  censor ;  but  there  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  .o  be  any  reason  for  concluding,  with  Niebuhr,8 
••hat  the  offices  of  praetor  and  censor  were  ever 
combined.  The  censor  had  all  the  ensigns  of  con¬ 
sular  dignity  except  the  lictors,  and  wore  a  robe 
entirely  scarlet.9  If  a  censor  died  in  office,  he  was 

1.  (Heinecc.,  Ant.  Rom.,  ii.,  1.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
ai.,  p.  345.) — 3.  (Niebuhr,  Ilist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  395.) — 4.  (Cic., 
Pro  Cluent.,  42. — Gaius,  iv.,  I)  182.) — 5.  (Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p. 
350.) — 6  ;Liv.,  xxxi  •  ,  44.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  37.) — 8.  (Hist. 
Rom  ,  iii.  p.  356  ) — 9  (I’olybius,  vi.,  53.) 


not  replaced,  and  his  colleague  resigned.1  A  cer. 
sor’s  funeral  was  always  very  magnificent.4  (Foi 
farther  details  with  regard  to  the  censors,  see  Nie¬ 
buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  324,  &c.,  and  Arnold,  Hist 
Rom.,  i.,  p.  346,  &e.) 

CENSUS,  or  register  of  persons  and  property, 
constituted  a  man’s  actual  claim  to  the  rights  oi 
citizenship  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

I.  The  Census  at  Athens  seems  to  date  from  the 
constitution  of  Solon.  This  legislator  made  four 
classes  ( npr/para ,  rtly).  1.  Penlacosiomcdimni,  or 
those  who  received  500  measures,  dry  or  liquid, 
from  their  lands.  2.  Knights,  who  had  an  income 
of  300  measures.  3.  Zeugitoe,  whose  income  waa 
150  measures.  4.  Thetes,  or  capite  censi.  The 
word  rigrtpa,  as  used  in  the  orators,  means  the  val¬ 
uation  of  the  property ;  i.  e.,  not  the  capital  itself, 
but  the  taxable  capital.*  Now  if  the  valuation  of 
the  income  was  that  given  in  the  distribution  of  the 
classes  just  mentioned,  it  is  not  difficult  to  get  at 
the  valuation  of  the  capital  implied.  Solon  reckon¬ 
ed  the  dry  measure,  or  medimnus,  at  a  drachma.4 
Now  it  is  probable  that  the  income  was  reckoned 
at  a  twelfth  part  of  the  value  of  the  land,  on  the 
same  principle  which  originated  the  unciarium  fee- 
nus,  or  8 l  per  cent,  at  Rome  ;5  if  so,  the  landed  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  pentacosiomedimnus  was  reckoned  at  a  tal¬ 
ent,  or  12x500=6000  drachmas;  that  of  a  knigh: 
at  12x300=3600  dr.  ;  and  that  of  a  zeugites  at  12X 
150=1800  drachmas.  In  the  first  class  the  whole 
estate  was  considered  as  taxable  capital ;  but  in 
the  second  only  |ths,  or  3000  drachmas  ;  and  in  the 
third,  fths,  or  1000  drachmas  ;  to  which  Pollux  al¬ 
ludes  when  he  says,  in  his  blundering  way,  that  the 
first  class  expended  one  talent  on  the  public  ac¬ 
count;  the  second,  30  minas  ;  the  third,  10  minas; 
and  the  thetes,  nothing.  In  order  to  settle  in  what 
class  a  man  should  be  entered  on  the  register  ( uno - 
ypaejtfj),  he  returned  a  valuation  of  his  property,  sub¬ 
ject,  perhaps,  to  the  check  of  a  counter- valuation 
(in roTifiT](ji.().  The  valuation  was  made  very  fre¬ 
quently  ;  in  some  states,  every  year  ,  in  others,  ev¬ 
ery  two  or  four  years.6  The  censors,  who  kept  the 
register  at  Athens,  were  probably  at  first  the  nau- 
crari,  but  afterward  the  demarchs  performed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  censor.  Although  this  institution  of  Solon’s 
seems  particularly  calculated  for  the  imposition  of 
the  property-tax  {elaejopd),  Thucydides,7  speaking 
of  the  year  428  B.C.,  says  that  it  was  then  that  the 
Athenians  first  raised  a  property-tax  of  200  talents. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  amount  of  the  tax  con¬ 
stituted  its  singularity ;  for  certainly  property-taxes 
were  common  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,8  and  Anti- 
pho  expressly  says  that  he  contributed  to  many  of 
them.9  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus  (Olym. 
100,  3 ;  B.C.  378)  a  new  valuation  of  property  took 
place,  and  classes  ( ov/xyopiai )  were  introduced  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  property-taxes.  The  nature  of  these 
classes,  our  knowledge  of  which  principally  depends 
on  a  note  of  Ulpian,10  is  involved  in  considerable  ob¬ 
scurity.11  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  stated, 
that  they  consisted  of  1200  individuals,  120  from 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  who,  by  way  of  a  sort  of  lit¬ 
urgy,  advanced  the  money  for  others  liable  to  the 
tax,  and  got  it  from  them  by  the  ordinary  legal  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  a  similar  manner  classes  were  subse¬ 
quently  formed  for  the  discharge  of  another  and 
more  serious  liturgy,  the  trierarchy  ;  and  the  strat¬ 
egy  who  nominated  the  trierarchs,  had  also  to  form 


1.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  43.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  15) — 3.  (Bdckh, 

Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  270.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  23.) — 5.  (Nie¬ 

buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  66.) — 6.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  8.) — 7.  (iii , 

19.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  141.)— 9.  (Tetral.,  i.,  (3.  12.— Vid.  Titt- 

mann,  Darstell.  d.  Griech.  Staatsverf.,  p.  41.) — 10.  (ad  De- 

mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  E.) — 11.  ( Vid.  the  discussion  in 

Biickh’s  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  285-307.) 
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tne  symmoriae  for  the  property  taxes.1  V  hat  we 
have  here  said  of  the  census  at  Athens  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  similar  registrations  in 
other  states  of  Greece.  When  the  constitution  es¬ 
sentially  depended  on  this  distribution  according  to 
property,  it  was  called  a  timocracy,  or  aristocracy 
of  property  (TipoKparta,  and  ripT/pdruv  no  alt  da). 

II.  The  Census  at  Rome  took  place  every  five 
years,  and  was  attended  by  a  general  purification, 
whence  this  period  of  time  got  the  name  of  a  lus¬ 
trum.  The  census  was  performed  in  the  Campus, 
where  the  censors  sat  in  their  curule  chairs,  and 
cited  the  people  to  appear  before  them,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  property.  When  the  census  was 
finished,  one  of  the  censors  offered  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  ( lustrum  condidit)  of  swine,  sheep,  and  bul¬ 
locks  (hence  called  suovctaurilia),  by  which  the  city 
was  supposed  to  be  purified.  The  census  origina- 
♦ed,  like  that  of  Athens,  in  a  distribution  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  into  classes  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  which 
distribution  is  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  ( Vid . 
Comitium.)  But  this  old  constitution  was  never 
completely  established,  was  very  soon  overthrown, 
and  only  gradually  and  partially  restored.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  the  modes 
of  valuation  at  Rome  and  Athens.  In  the  latter 
city,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  property  was  val¬ 
ued  ;  but  the  taxable  capital  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than  a  part  of  it,  being  always  much  smaller 
in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes.  Whereas  at 
Rome  only  res  mancipi  were  taken  into  the  account, 
estates  in  the  public  domains  not  being  returned  to 
the  censors,2  and  some  sorts  of  property  were  rated 
at  many  times  their  value ;  nor  was  any  favour 
shown  to  the  poorer  classes  when  their  property, 
however  small,  came  within  the  limits  of  taxation. 
The  numbers  of  persons  included  in  the  censuses 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  comprehend  not  only 
the  Roman  citizens,  but  also  all  the  persons  con* 
nected  with  Rome  in  the  relation  of  isopolity ;  they 
refer,  however,  only  to  those  of  man’s  estate,  or 
Able  to  bear  aims.? 

♦CENTAUREA  or  -EUM  ( Ksvravpiov  and  -if), 
the  herb  Centaury,  so  called  from  the  Centaur  Chi¬ 
ron,  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  thereby  cured  of 
a  wound  accidentally  inflicted  by  an  arrow  of  Her¬ 
cules.4  It  was  also,  from  this  circumstance,  styled 
Chironia  and  Xdpuvog  fa£a.'‘  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Centaury,  the  greater  and  the  less,  which  have 
no  other  similitude  than  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
taste.  The  less  is  also  called  Tupvaiov,6  from  its 
loving  moist  grounds.  “  It  grows  wild  in  England,” 
says  Martyn,  “  in  many  places,  and  is  the  best 
known  The  greater  is  cultivated  in  gardens.”7 
The  KEvravpiov  piya  is  referred  by  Sprengel  and 
Matthiolus  to  the  Ccntaurea  Cenlaurium,  L.,  and  x. 
( uKpov  to  the  Erythrea  Centaurium,  Pers.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  k.  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Ccn¬ 
taurea  Centaurium*  The  less  is  called  in  Greece, 
at  the  present  day,  9 eppoxoprov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
everywhere  in  Greece  in  the  level  country.9 

♦CENTRISCUS  ( KEVTpiGKog ),  a  species  of  fish 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  According  to  Wil¬ 
loughby,  it  was  a  species  of  Gasterosleus,  called  in 
English  Stickleback  or  Barnstackle.10 

♦CENTRITE  ( KevrplTTi ),  a  species  of  fish  men¬ 
tioned  by  JElian,  and  called  nevTpivy  by  Athenaeus 
and  Oppian.  It  is  the  Squalus  Centrina ,  in  Italian 
Pestc  porco.  Rondelet  says  it  has  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  sow,  and  delights  in  filth.11 


1.  (Demosth.,  ad  Besot.,  p.  997, 1.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  llist.  Rom 
i.,  p.  446.)— 3.  (Vid.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  76.) — 4.  (Plin 
II.  N.,  xxv.,  6.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,  500.)— 6.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  i 
9.)- -7  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  270.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v 
—9  (BiUerbeck,  Flora  Class.cc,  p.  52.)— 10.  (Adams,  Append 
•  v  11.  GFOian,  N  A.,  i.,  55  ii  8  — -Adaius,  Append.,  s.  v 


♦CENT  ROMYRRHTNE  ( Kevrpopv(.pivn ),  tne 
Ruscus  Aculeatus,  common  Knee-holly,  or  Butch¬ 
er’s  Broom.  The  Greek  name  means  “  prickly  myr¬ 
tle.”  Another  appellation  is  Oxymyrsine  (o^vpvpoi- 
vi /).  or  “  sharp-pointed  myrtle.”  Dioscorides,  again, 
describes  this  same  plant  under  the  name  of  pvpaivn 
uypia,  or  “wild  myrtle.”  He  says  the  leaves  are 
like  those  of  myrtle,  but  broader,  pointed  like  a  spear, 
and  sharp  The  fruit  is  round,  growing  on  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  leaf,  red  when  ripe,  and  having  a  bony 
kernel.  Many  stalks  rise  from  the  same  root,  a 
cubit  high,  bending,  hard  to  break,  and  full  of  leaves 
The  root  is  like  that  of  dog’s  grass,  of  a  sour  taste, 
and  bitterish.  “The  Butcher’s  Broom  is  so  called,” 
observes  Martyn,  “because  our  butchers  make  use 
of  it  to  sweep  their  stalls.  It  grows  in  wroods  and 
bushy  places.  In  Italy  they  frequently  make  brooms 
of  it.”1 

CENTU'MVIRI.  The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumviri  are  exceedingly 
obseure,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  combine 
and  reconcile  the  various  passages  of  Roman  wri¬ 
ters,  so  as  to  present  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
subject.  The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Ueber  die  Compcu- 
tenz  des  Centumviralgerichts ,2  and  the  essay  of  Ti- 
gerstrom,  Be  Judicibus  apud  Romanos,  contain  all 
the  authorities  on  this  matter;  but  tnese  two  es¬ 
says  by  no  means  agree  in  all  their  conclusions. 

The  centumviri  were  judices,  who  resembled  oth¬ 
er  judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided  cases 
under  the  authority  of  a  magistratus  ;  but  they  dif¬ 
fered  from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite  body  or 
collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have  been  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  sometimes  sat 
by  itself.  The  origin  of  the  court  is  unknown  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  Lex  HCbutia,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except  ip  the  matte? 
of  Dai  mum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae  eentumvi- 
rales.s  According  to  Festus,4  three  were  chosen 
out  of  each  tribe,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  out  of  the  35  tribes  would  be  105,  who  in  round 
numbers  were  called  the  hundred  men ;  and  as 
there  were  not  35  tribes  till  241  B.C.,  it  has  been, 
sometimes  inferred  that  to  this  time  we  must  assign 
the  origin  of  the  centumviri.  But,  as  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Hollweg,  we  cannot  altogether  rely  on 
the  authority  of  Festus,  and  the  conclusion  so  drawn 
from  his  statement  is  by  no  means  necessary.  If 
the  centumviri  were  chosen  from  the  tribes,  this 
seems  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  court. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court,  in  civil  matters, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacramentum. 
The  process  here,  as  in  the  other  judicia  privata, 
consisted  of  two  parts,  in  jure,  or  before  the  praetor, 
and  in  judicio,  or  before  the  centumviri.  The  prai- 
tor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  centumviri  by  the 
formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  farther  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  the  praitor  presided  in  the  ju¬ 
dicia  centumviralia.8 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  cpn- 
tumviri  were  limited  to  Rome,  or,  at  any  rate,  tG 
Italy.  Hollweg  maintains  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  civil  matters ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  passages,*  from 
which  it  appears  that  crimina  came  under  then 
cognizance.  The  substitution  of  aut  for  ut  in  the 
passage  of  Quintilian,7  even  if  supported  by  good 
MSS.,  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can  hardly  be  defended! 

The  civil  matters  which  came  under  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained  .. 


1.  fTheophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  17. — Martyn,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii-, 
413.) — 2.  (Zeitschrift,  &c.,  v.,  358.) — 3.  (Gaius,  iv.,  31. — Gell, 
xvi.,  10.) — —4.  (s.  v.  Centumviralia  Judicia.) — 5.  (Plin.,  Epist. 
v.,  21.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  91. — Phiedr.,  III.,  x.,  35,  &c  )— 7 
(Inst.,  iv.,  1,  57.) 
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Many  ol  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say¬ 
ing  all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a  well- 
known  passage.1  Hollweg  mentions  that  certain 
matters  only  iame  u.  der  their  cognizance,  and  that 
other  matteis  were  not  within  their  cognizance; 
and,  farther,  that  such  matters  as  were  within  their 
cognizance  were  also  within  the  cognizance  of  a 
single  judex.  This  writer  farther  asserts  that  ac- 
tiones  in  rem,  or  vindicationes  of  the  old  civil  law 
l  with  the  exception,  however,  of  actiones  prajjudici- 
ales  or  status  quaestiones),  could  alone  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  centumviri ;  and  that  neither  a  personal  ac¬ 
tion,  one  arising  from  contract  or  delict,  nor  a  status 
quaestio,  is  ever  mentioned  as  a  causa  centumviralis. 
It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the  place 
where  the  centumviri  were  sitting,  and,  accordingly, 
the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  centumviralis,  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  the  words  judicium  centumvi- 
rale.2  The  spear  was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  own¬ 
ership  :  for  “  a  man  was  considered  to  have  the 
aest  title  to  that  which  he  took  in  war,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  spear  is  set  up  in  the  centumviralia  judicia.”3 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman  jurists  of 
the  origin  of  an  ancient  custom,  from  which,  it  is  ar¬ 
gued,  it  may  at  least  be  inferred,  that  the  centum¬ 
viri  had  properly  to  decide  matters  relating  to  qui¬ 
ritarian  ownership,  and  questions  connected  there¬ 
with. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  before  a  judex ;  but  it  ss  conjec¬ 
tured  by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  HSbutia  Lex.  He  consid¬ 
ers  that  the  court  of  the  centumviri  was  established 
in  early  times,  for  the  special  purpose  of  deciding 
questions  of  quiritarian  ownership  ;  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  we  con 
eider  that  the  Roman  citizens  were  rated  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  quiritarian  property ;  that  on  their  ra¬ 
ting  depended  their  class  and  century,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  their  share  of  power  in  the  public  assem¬ 
blies.  No  private  judsx  could  decide  on  a  right 
which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  elected  out  of 
all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis, 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  vindicatio  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  centumviri,  but  also  the  hereditatis 
petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Hollweg  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that,  with  the  Hilbutia  Lex,  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  the  legis  ac¬ 
tiones  were  abolished,  and  the  formula  {vid.  Actio) 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the  causa: 
centumvirales .*  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapt¬ 
ed  only  to  personal  actions,  but  it  appears  that  it 
was  also  adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes ; 
and  Hollweg  attributes  this  to  the  ^Ebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
introduced  :  1.  per  legis  actionem  apud  centumvi- 
ros ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such  ac¬ 
tions  were  no  longer  exclusively  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  centumviri. 

Under  Augustus,  according  to  Hollweg,  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  centumviri  were  so  far  modified,  that 
the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the  less  impor¬ 
tant  were  determined  per  sponsionem  and  before  a 
judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court  also  resumed 
its  former  dignity  and  importance  s 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court,6 
makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  letters. 


1.  (D»  Orat.,  _,  38.) — 2  (Suet ,  Octav.,  36. — Quintil.,  Inst., 
v.,  2,  ^  1  ) — 3  (Gaius,  iv.,  16.) — 4  (Gaius,  iv.,  30,  31  —  Gell., 
rvi.,  10  )  — 5.  (l'ial  De  Cans.  Coriupt.  Eloq.,  c.  38.) — 6.  (Ep 

-i..  H  > 


The  foregoing  notice  is  founded  oi.  Hollweg  s  in. 
genious  essay ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how¬ 
ever,  are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  may  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article. 

CENTU'RIA.  {Vid.  Centurio,  Comitium.) 

CENTU'RIO,  the  commander  of  a  company  of 
infantry,  varying  in  number  with  the  legion.*  If 
Festus  may  be  trusted,  the  earlier  form  was  cen  u- 
rionus,  like  decurio,  dccurionus.  Quintilian1  tells  ua 
that  the  form  chenturio  was  found  on  ancient  in¬ 
scriptions,  even  in  his  own  times. 

The  century  was  a  military  division,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  civil  one  curia ;  the  ccnturio  of  the  one 
answered  to  the  curio  of  the  other.  From  analogy, 
we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  century  originally 
consisted  of  thirty  men,  and  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  influence  of  this  favoured  number  may  be  traced 
in  the  ancient  array  of  the  Roman  army.  In  later 
times  the  legion  (not  including  the  velites)  was  com¬ 
posed  of  thirty  maniples  or  sixty  centuries  :3  as  its 
strength  varied  from  about  three  to  six  thousand, 
the  numbers  of  a  century  would  vary  in  proportion 
from  about  fifty  to  a  hundred. 

T^z  duties  of  the  centurion  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  regulations  of  his  own  corps,  and  the  care  of 
the  watch.3  He  had  the  power  of  granting  taca- 
tiones  munerum,  remission  of  service  to  the  private 
soldiers,  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  exactions  on 
this  plea  were  one  cause  of  the  sedition  in  the  army 
of  Blaesus,  mentioned  by  Tacitus.4  The  vitis  was. 
the  badge  of  office  with  which  the  centurion  pun¬ 
ished  his  men.5  The  short  tunic,  as  Quintilian* 
seems  to  imply,  was  another  mark  of  distinction  : 
he  was  also  known  by  letters  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet.7  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  represents  a  centurio  with  the  vitis 
in  one  of  his  hands. 


The  centurions  were  usually  elected  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes,8  subject,  probably,  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  consul.  There  was  a  time,  according  to 
Polybius,9  when  desert  was  the  only  path  to  milita¬ 
ry  rank;  but,  under  the  emperors,  centurionships 
were  given  away  almost  entirely  by  interest  or  per¬ 
sonal  friendship.  The  father  in  Juvenal10  awakes 
his  son  with  Vitem  posce  libello,  “petition  for  the 
rank  of  centurion  ;”  and  Pliny11  tells  us  that  he  had 
made  a  similar  request  for  a  friend  of  his  cwn, 
“  Huic  ego  ordines  impetraveram .”13  Dio  Cassius,1* 
when  he  makes  Maecenas  advise  Augustus  to  fill  up 
the  senate,  ck  ruv  an'  dpxf/C  iKaTovTapxrjadvruv, 
seems  to  imply  that  some  were  appointed  to  this 

1.  (i.,  5,  20.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  32.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv 

30.)— 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  17.) — 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  247. — Plin.,  H.  N., 

xiv.,  1.)— 6.  (xi.,  139.)— 7  (Veget.,  ii.,  13.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xlii.,  34.) 

—9.  (vi.,  24.)— 10.  (Sat.,  xiv.,  193.)— 11.  (Epist.,  vi.,  25.)— 12 

(Compare  Vegetius,  ii.,  3.)-  13.  (lii.,  p.  481,  c.) 
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•ank  at  once,  without  previously  serving  in  a  lower 
capacity. 

Pol)  bius,  in  the  fragments  of  the  6th  book,  has 
left  an  accurate  account  of  the  election  of  centuri¬ 
ons.  “  From  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  legion,” 
i.  e.,  hastati,  piincipes,  triarii,  “  they  elect  ten  men 
in  order  of  merit  to  command  in  their  own  division. 
After  this,  a  second  election  of  a  like  number  takes 
place,  in  all  sixty,  who  are  called  centurions  (raft- 
apx°L<  i-  ©•»  ordinum  ductores).  The  centurions  of 
the  first  election  usually  command  the  right  of  the 
maniple  ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  is  absent,  the 
whole  command  of  the  maniple  devolves  on  the 
other.  All  of  them  elect  their  own  uragi  ( optiones ), 
and  two  standard-bearers  for  each  maniple.1  He 
who  is  chosen  first  of  all  is  admitted  to  the  councils 
of  the  general  ( primipilus ).” 

From  the  above  passage  (which  is  abridged  in  the 
translation),  it  appears  that  the  centurion  was  first 
chosen  from  his  ow  n  division.  He  might,  indeed, 
rise  from  commanding  the  left  of  the  maniple  to 
command  the  right,  or  to  a  higher  maniple,  and  so 
on,  from  cohort  to  cohort,  until  the  first  centurion 
of  the  principes  became  primipilus  ;3  but  it  was  only 
extraordinary  service  which  could  raise  him  at  once 
to  the  higher  rank.  Thus  Livy,3  “  Hie  me  imperalor 
dignum  judicavit,  cui  primum  haslatum  prioris  cenlu- 
rice  assignaret ,”  i.  e.,  “  appointed  me  to  be  first  cen¬ 
turion  {sc.  of  the  right  century)  in  the  first  maniple 
of  hastati.” 

The  optiones,  according  to  Festus,  were  originally 
called  accensi :  they  were  the  lieutenants  of  the 
centurion  (probably  the  same  with  the  succenturiones 
of  Livy) ;  and,  according  to  Vegetius,4  his  deputies 
during  illness  or  absence.  Festus  confirms  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Polybius,  that  the  optiones  were  appointed 
by  their  centurions,  and  says  that  the  name  was 
given  them  “  ex  quo  tempore  quern  velint  permissum 
est  centurionibus  optare." 

The  primipilus  was  the  first  centurion  of  the  first 
taauiple  of  the  triarii,  also  called  “  princeps  centu- 
rionum,”  pnrni  pili  cenlurio .*  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  eagle,6  and  had  the  right  of  at¬ 
tending  the  councils  of  the  general. 

“  Ut  locupletem  aquilam  tibi  sexagesimus  annus 
Afferat,” 

says  Juvenal,  hyperbolically  (for  military  service 
expired  with  the  fiftieth  year),  intimating  that  the 
rewards  were  large  for  those  who  could  wait  for 
promotion.  The  primipih  who  were  honourably 
discharged  were  called  primipilares. 

The  pay  of  the  centurion  was  double  that  of  an 
ordinary  soldier.  In  the  time  of  Polybius,7  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  about  ten  denarii,  or  seven  shillings  and  a 
penny  per  month,  besides  food  and  clothing.  Under 
Domitian  we  find  it  increased  above  tenfold.  Ca¬ 
ligula  cut  down  the  pensions  of  retired  centurions 
to  six  thousand  sesterces,  or  45 1.  17 s.  6 d.,  probably 
about  one  half.8 

♦CEPA.  {Vid.  CjEpa.) 

♦CEPH2A  ( KTjnala ),  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Stephens  seeks  to  identify  with  the  Water  Purslain, 
but  which  Sprengel  holds  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Scdum  Cepcea,  one  of  the  Houseleek  tribe.  In  this 
latter  opinion  Billerbeck  coincides.  Some,  howev¬ 
er,  have  supposed  the  Cepaea  to  be  the  Anagallis 
aquatica  ( Veronica  anagallis),  or  Water  Speed¬ 
well.9  The  Cepaea  is  called  Kpo/i/ivov  by  the  mod¬ 
ern  Greeks.10 

♦CEPHALUS  (xe^aAof),  the  Mullet.  Linnaeus 
and  several  of  his  successors  have  confounded  all 


1.  (Vid.  Liv.,  viii ,  8,) — 2.  (Veget.,  ii.,  8.) — 3.  (xlii.,  34.) — 4. 
(ii.,  7.) — 5.  (Liv.  ,i,27.) — 6.  (Juv., Sat., xiv.,  197.) — 7.  (Polyb., 
ri.,  37.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  44.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  157. — Alston, 
Vlat  Med.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s  v.)  — 10.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 
flassica,  p  115.) 
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the  European  mullets  under  a  single  specks,  then 
Mugil  Cephalus.  According  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  vr/ong,  pvt-ivog,  and  Qepaiog  of 

Athenatus1  must  have  been  merely  varieties  of  it 
Cuvier,  however,  admits  several  species,  placing 
the  M.  Cephalus,  or  common  Mullet,  at  the  head. 
“  The  genus  Mugil,”  observes  Griffith,  “  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  contraction  of  t  wo 
Latin  words  signifying  ‘  very  agile’  ( multum  agils). 
The  hearing  of  the  common  Mullet  is  very  fine,  as 
has  been  noticed  by  Aristotle.  It  appears  to  be  of 
a  stupid  character,  a  fact  which  was  known  in  th« 
time  of  Pliny,  since  that  author  tells  us  that  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  disposition  of  the  mul¬ 
lets,  for  if  they  are  afraid  they  conceal  their  heads, 
and  thus  imagine  that  they  are  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  observation  of  their  enemies.  The  an¬ 
cients  had  the  flesh  of  the  Mullet  in  great  request, 
and  the  consumption  of  it  is  still  very  considerable 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  According  to 
Athenajus,  those  mullets  were  formerly  in  very  high 
esteem  which  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinope  and  Abdera ;  while,  as  Paulus  Jovius  in¬ 
forms  us,  those  were  very  little  prized  which  had 
lived  in  the  salt  marsh  of  Orbitello,  in  Tuscany,  in 
the  lagunes  of  Ferrara  and  Venice,  in  those  of 
Padua  and  Chiozzi,  and  such  as  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Commachio  and  Ravenna.  All 
these  places,  in  fact,  are  marshy,  and  the  streams  by 
which  they  are  watered  are  brackish,  and  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  fish  which  they  support  the  odour  and 
the  flavour  of  the  mud.”3  The  ancients  believed 
the  Mullet  to  be  a  very  salacious  kind  of  fish,  which 
circumstance  may,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the 
custom  alluded  to  by  Juvenal.3 

♦CEPHEN  (nycpriv),  the  Drone,  or  male  Bee.  The 
opinion  that  the  male  bee  and  drone  were  identical 
,'as  maintained  by  some  of  the  ancient  naturalists 
also,  but  was  not  generally  received.  For  a  full 
exposition  of  the  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject, 
see  Aldrovandus.4 

♦CEP'PHOS  (KbrrQog),  a  species  of  Bird.  Eras¬ 
mus  and  others  take  it  for  the  Gull  or  Sea-mew ; 
but,  as  Adams  remarks,  Aristotle  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  Xupog.  It  may,  however,  as  the 
latter  thinks,  have  been  the  species  of  Gull  called 
Dung-hunter,  or  Larus  parasiticus,  L.  Ray  makes 
it  the  Qatar  acta  cepphus.i 

♦CERACHA'TES  ( Kr/paxaryg ),  an  agate  of  the 
colour  of  wax  {nypog),  mentioned  by  Pliny.  ( Vid. 
Achates.) 

♦CERASTES  (KepaoTr/g),  the  Homed  Serpent,  so 
called,  according  to  Isidorus,  because  it  has  horns 
on  its  head  like  those  of  a  ram.  Dr.  Harris  thinks 
that  it  was  a  serpent  of  the  viper  kind.  It  is  the 
Shcphephcn  of  the  Hebrews.  “  Sprengel,”  remarks 
Adams,  “holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hasmorrhus, 
referring  both  to  the  Coluber  Cerastes,  L. ;  and, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  effects  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  Haemorrhus,  and  of  the  Cerastes,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dioscorides,  Aetius,  and  Paulus  .tEgine- 
ta,  I  am  disposed  to  adopt  this  opinion,  although 
unsupported  by  the  other  authorities.”  ( Vid.  Ai 

MORRHUS.)6 

♦CEIUASUS  ( nepaoog ),  the  Cherry-tree,  or  Pru 
nus  Cerasus,  L.  According  to  some  authorities, 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Ceras.is  in 
Pontus,  where  it  grew  very  abundantly  ;7  while 
others  make  the  city  to  have  been  called  after  the 
tree.9  Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  is  said 


1.  (vii.,  c.  77,  seqq.) — 2.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  365.) — 2 
(Sat.,  x.,  317.)— 4  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (ArisU.it.,  It.  A. 
viii.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —6.  (Isido>-,  Orig.,  xii.,  4,  18 
— Harris,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  1. — Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 7 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  18.  —  Isidor.,  Orig.,  xvii.,  ~ 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  25.) — 8.  'Broukhus.  ad  Propert.,  iv.,  V  > 
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10  have  flrst  brought  the  Cherry-tree  into  Italy,1 
and  hence  the  terms  cerasus  and  cerasum  (the  lat¬ 
ter  signifying  the  fruit)  were  introduced  into  the 
Romau  tongue.  Servius,  indeed,  says2  that  cher¬ 
ries  were  known  before  this  in  Italy ;  that  they 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  were  called  coma ; 
and  that,  subsequently,  this  name  was  changed  into 
corn  i-cerasa.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly 
denies  that  cherries  were  known  in  Italy  before 
the  time  of  Lucullus.3  In  Greece,  however,  they 
were  known  at  a  much  earlier  period,  having  been 
described  by  Theophrastus*  and  the  Siphnian  Di- 
phylus.5  This  latter  writer,  who  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,  speaks  of  cherries  as  being  stomachic, 
though  not  very  nutritive.  He  makes  the  very  red 
kind,  and  another  called  the  Milesian,  to  have  been 
the  best,  and  to  have  been  also  good  diuretics. 
Pliny  enumerates  various  species  of  cherries,  such 
as  the  Apronian,  of  a  very  red  colour ;  the  Luta- 
tian,  of  a  very  dark  hue  ;  the  round  or  Caecilian  ; 
and  the  Junian,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  but  so  ten¬ 
der  that  they  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  not  bear¬ 
ing  transportation  to  any  distance  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  best  kind  of  all,  however,  were  the  Du- 
racinian,  called  in  Campania  the  Plinian.  The 
Cherry-tree  could  never  be  acclimated  in  Egypt.6 
According  to  modern  travellers,  the  hills  near  the 
site  of  ancient  Cerasus  are  still  covered  with  cher¬ 
ry-trees,  growing  wild.7 

♦CERATIA  (Kepdria),  the  Carob-tree,  or  Cerato- 
nia  siliqua.  “  Horace,”  observes  Adams,  “  speaks 
of  Carob-nuts  as  being  an  inferior  kind  of  food ; 
and  so  also  Juvenal  and  Persius.  It  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  it  w'as  upon  Carobs,  and  not  upon  Lo¬ 
custs,  that  John  the  Baptist  fed  in  the  wilderness. 
This  point  is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Olaus 
Celsius,  in  his  Hierobotanicon.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  generally  received  opinion  is  the  more 
probable  one  in  this  case.”8 

*CERAU'NION  ( Kepavviov ),  a  variety  of  the 
Truffle,  or  Tuber  Cibarium.9 

♦CERCIS  (/cep/ctf),  according  to  Stackhouse,  the 
Judas-tree,  or  Cercis  siliquastrum.  Schneider,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  inclines  to  the  Aspen-tree,  or  Populus 

tTCTHlllcL. 

♦CERCOPITHE'CUS  (KepKonldyKoq),  a  species  of 
Monkey,  with  a  long  tail,  from  which  circumstance 
the  Greek  name  has  originated  ( ucpuog ,  “  a  tail,” 
and  iddriuoq,  “  a  monkey”).11  Pliny  describes  the 
animal  as  having  a  black  head,  a  hairy  covering  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  an  ass,  and  a  cry  different  from 
that  of  other  apes.  Hardouin  refers  it  to  the  Mar¬ 
mot,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Cuvier12  states, 
that  among  the  monkeys  in  India  there  are  some 
with  long  tails,  grayish  hair,  and  the  face  black  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Simia  entellus  and  the  Simia  fau- 
nus.  None,  however,  are  found,  according  to  him, 
in  this  same  country  with  grayish  hair,  and  the 
whole  head  black.13  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkin¬ 
son14  states  that  Pliny’s  description  of  the  Cerco- 
pithecus,  with  a  black  head,  accords  with  one  spe¬ 
cies  of  monkey  still  found  in  Ethiopia.  The  Cer- 
copithecus  was  worshipped,  according  to  Juvenal,13 
in  Thebes,  the  old  Egyptian  capital,  and,  as  Wilkin¬ 
son  states,  would  seem  to  have  been  embalmed,  not 
only  in  that  city,  but  also  in  other  places  in  Egypt. 
It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  in 
necklaces,  in  common  with  other  animals,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  fanciful  devices  ;  and  the  neck  ol  a  bot- 


1.  (Isid.,  1.  c. —  Serv.,  1.  c. — Plin.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (1.  c.) — 3.  (1.  c  ' 
—4.  (H.  P.,  iii.,  15.)— 5.  (ap.  Athen.,  ii.,  p.  51,  a.)— 6.  (Plii  , 
L  c.) — 7.  (Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  vol.  iii.,  p.  65.)— 8. 
(Dioscor.,  i.,  158.— Ilorst.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  123.— Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  59. 
— Pers.,  Sat.,  iii.,  55. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  H. 
P.,i.,9.)— 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  14.)— 11.  (H.N.,  viii.,  21.) 
—12.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 13.  (Cuvier,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Manners  and  Cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Egyptians,  vol.  v  .  p  132  1—15.  (Sat.,  xv.,  4  > 
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tie  was  sometimes  decorated  with  two  sitting  mo* 
keys. 

CEREA'LIA.  This  name  was  given  to  a  festi¬ 
val  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Ceres,  whose 
wanderings  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter  Proser 
pine  were  represented  by  women,  clothed  in  white, 
running  about  with  lighted  torches.1  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,2  the  spectators  of  which  appeared  in 
white  ;3  but  on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning, 
the  games  and  festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all, 
as  the  matrons  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in 
white.*  The  day  of  the  Cerealia  is  doubtful ; 
some  think  it  was  the  ides,  or  13th  of  April ;  others 
the  7th  of  the  same  month.3 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVTSIA  (frdoq),  ale  or  beer, 
was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient, 
as  it  is  to  the  modern,  inhabitants  of  Greece  and 
Italy.  But  it  was  used  very  generally  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  climate  were  less 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines  (in  Gallia ,  aliisque 
provinciis6).  According  to  Herodotus,7  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  commonly  drank  ‘‘barley-wine,”  to  which 
custom  JEsehylus  alludes  (in  spidtiv  pcQv  :8  Pelust 
aci  pocula  zythi9).  Diodorus  Siculus10  says  that 
the  Egyptian  beer  wras  nearly  equal  to  wine  in 
strength  and  flavour.  The  Iberians,  the  Thracians, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead 
of  drinking  their  ale  or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it 
before  them  in  a  large  bowl  or  vase  ( uparfjp ),  which 
was  sometimes  of  gold  or  silver.  This  being  full 
to  the  brim  with  the  grains  as  well  as  the  ferment 
ed  liquor,  the  guests,  when  they  pledged  one  anoth¬ 
er,  drank  together  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping 
down  to  it ;  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship 
was  not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined 
method  of  sucking  up  the  fluid  through  tubes  of 
cane.11  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern  nations, 
offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer,  and  expected 
that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of  Odin  would  be 
among  the  delights  of  Valhalla.12  Bpvrov,  one  of 
the  names  for  beer,13  seems  to  be  an  ancient  passive, 
participle,  from  the  root  signifying  to  brew. 

♦“For  an  account  of  the  ancient  Ales,”  says 
Adams,  “  consult  Zosimus  Panopolita,  de  Zythorum 
confectione  (Salisbech,  1814,  ed.  Gruner).  The  word 
tjuOoc;  is  derived  from  few,  ferveo.  Ale  is  called 
olvoq  upidivoq  and  olvoq  Ik  spidtiv  by  Herodotus 
and  Athenaeus ;  nivov  by  Aristotle ;  ftpvrov  by 
Theophrastus,  HSschylus,  Sophocles,  &c. ;  tyovKaq 
by  Symeon  Seth ;  but  its  first  and  most  ancient 
name  was  &0oq  or  QuOiov.  Various  kinds  of  Ale 
are  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  :  1.  The  Zythus 
Hordeaceus,  or  Ale  from  barley  ;  of  which  the  nivov, 
fdpvrov,  the  Curmi,  Curma,  Corma.  and  Curmon, 
mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscoridae ;  the  Cere- 
visia,  a  term  of  Celtic  origin,  applied  to  an  ale  used 
by  the  Gauls  (compare  the  Welsh  crw) ;  the  tpovicac 
of  Seth  ;  the  Alfoca  and  Fuca  of  the  Arabs,  noticed 
by  Symeon  Seth,  Rhases,  and  Haly  Abbas,  are  only 
varieties. —  2.  The  Zythus  triticeus ,  or  Ale  from 
wheat.  To  this  belong  the  Calm  or  Cena  of  Pliny, 
Floras,  and  Orosius,  and  the  Corma  of  Athenasus  14 
—3.  The  Zythus  succedaneus ,  prepared  from  grain  ol 
all  kinds,  oats,  millet,  rice,  panic,  and  spelt;  also 
from  services  13 — 4.  The  Zythus  Dizythium,  or  Dou 
ble  Beer,  called  by  Symeon  Seth  (povKaq  avv  aprv. 
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turn  ( Phucas  compositus).  This  was  a  stronger  kind 
of  Ale,  the  composition  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  hops  ( humulus  lupulus )  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  tneir  ales.": 

*CERINTHA  or  -E  (upplvOri),  a  plant,  which 
Stackhouse  and  Sprengel  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  Honey-wort,  or  Cerinlhe  aspera.  Virgil  speaks 
of  it  as  “  Cerintha  ignobile  gramen ,”1 * 3  which  Mar- 
tyn  explains  by  saying  that  it  grows  common  in 
Italy.  It  is,  in  fact,  met  everywhere  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Philargyrius  says  it  derives  its  name 
from  Cerinthus,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  where  it  grew,  in 
ancient  times,  in  great  plenty;  the  better  deriva¬ 
tion,  however,  is  that  which  deduces  it  from  Kpplov, 
“  a  honey-comb,”  because  the  flower  abounds  with 
a  sweet  juice  like  honey.  The  bees  were  very  fond 
of  it.3  It  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with 
the  KTipcvOoQ  or  ipidaKij  mentioned  by  Aristotle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  bees'-bread,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  the  pollen  of  vegetables  kneaded  with 
honey.  Botanical  writers  speak  of  two  kinds  of 
Cerintha,  the  Greater  and  the  Less,  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  Trjheipiov  of  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp 
found  this  ;n  Greece  in  the  cultivated  grounds,  and 
particularly  among  the  vines  in  the  spring,  accord¬ 
ing  in  this  with  the  account  given  by  Dioscorides.4 

CE'RNERE  HEIIEDITA'TEM.  (Fid.  Herbs.) 

CEIIO'MA  (nr/pufia)  was  the  oil  mixed  with  wax 
(*vp6c)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed.  After 
they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they  were 
covered  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand  ;  whence  Seneca6 
says,  “A  ceromatc  nos  haphc  (dipr/)  excepil  in  crypta 
Neapnlitana." 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestlers 
w  are  anointed  (the  claothesium 6),  and  also,  in  later 
times,  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  This  word 
is  often  used  in  connexion  with  pdastra ,7  but  we  do 
not  know  in  what  respect  these  places  differed. 
Seneca8  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a  place  which  the 
idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent,  in  order  to  see  the 
gymnastic  sports  of  boys  ( qui  in  ceromatc  spectator 
puerorum  rixantium  sedet).  Arnobius9  informs  us  that 
the  ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 

CERTA'MINA.  ( Vid.  Athlete.) 

CERTf,  INCEllTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which  has 
been  given  by  some  modern  writers,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  good  reason,  to  those  actions  in  which  a  deter¬ 
minate  or  indeterminate  sum.  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mentioned  in  the  formula  ( condemnatio  certce  pe¬ 
tunia  vel  incertce10). 

CERYKEION  (Kt]pvnEi.ov).  ( Vid .  Caduceus.) 

CERIJ'CHI  ( Kepovxoi ),  the  ropes  which  supported 
the  vard  of  a  ship,  passing  from  it  to  the  top  of  the 


VJrev.  Vit,  12.) — 9.  (Adv.  Gent.,  iii.,  23.) — 10.  (Gains,  iv.,  49, 


mast.  The  woodcut,  p.  62,  shows  H  vessel  with 
two  ceruchi.  In  other  ancient  monuments  we  see 
four,  as  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  one  of 
the  pictures  in  the  MS.  of  Virgil,  which  was  given 
by  Fulvius  Ursinus  to  the  Vatican  library.  (Vid 
Antenna,  Carchesicm.) 

*CERVUS,  the  Stag.  ( Vid.  Ei-aphus.) 

*CERUSSA  (i pLfjvOiov),  White  Lead,  or  Plumb i 
sub-carbonas.  The  ancient  Ceruse,  like  the  mod¬ 
ern,  was  prepared  by  exposing  lead  to  the  vapours 
of  vinegar.  The  ancient  process  is  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  :*  “  Lead  is  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  over  sharp  vinegar,  and  after  it  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  rust  of  some  thickness,  which  it 
commonly  does  in  ten  days,  they  open  the  vessels, 
and  scrape  from  it  a  kind  of  mould.  They  then 
place  the  lead  over  the  vinegar  again,  repeating 
again  and  again  the  same  method  of  scraping  it  till 
it  is  wholly  dissolved.  What  has  been  scraped  off 
they  then  beat  to  powder  and  boil  for  a  long  time ; 
and  what  at  last  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  is  the  ceruse.”  Similar  processes  are  described 
by  Dioscorides  and  Vitruvius.  “  The  substance 
spoken  of  by  Pliny,”  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  “  as  a 
native  ceruse,  found  at  Smyrna  on  the  farm  of 
Theodotus,  appears  to  have  been  that  greenish 
earth  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  occurring  in  many 
places,  but  the  best  near  Smyrna  and  called  by  the 
Greeks  deodoTiov,  from  the  name  of  the  person, 
Theodotus,  upon  whose  farm  it  was  first  discovered. 
From  the  fact  that  this  greenish  earth  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  ceruse,  we  might  infer  that  the  ceruse  of 
the  ancients  was  not  always  of  a  very  pure  white.”* 

♦CE'RYLUS  (KtjpvXo f),  a  species  of  Bird  ;  the 
same,  according  to  Suidas  and  Tzetzes  *  with  the 
male  King-fisher.  ^Elian  and  Moschus,  however, 
as  Adams  remarks,  appear  to  consider  it  a  different 
bird.  Gesner  and  Schneider  are  undecided.4 

CERYX  ( nrgyvl ■).  (Vid.  Caduceus,  Fetialis.) 

*CERYX  (Kr/pvlj),  ‘‘A  genus  of  Teslacea,  now 
placed,”  remarks  Adams,  “  in  the  Mollusca  by  nat¬ 
uralists.  It  is  the  Murex  of  the  older  authorities. 
The  two  principal  species  are  the  Buccinum  and 
Purpura,  which  Sprengel  refers  to  the  Buccinum 
harpa,  L.,  and  B.  lapillus.  Dr.  Coray  remarks,  that 
the  Greek  writers  often  make  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Kr/pv f  and  the  noptpvpa,  but  modern  natu¬ 
ralists  distinguish  between  the  Murex  and  the  Pur¬ 
pura."  (Vid.  Murex.)5 

CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.  (Vid.  Bonorum  Cessio.) 

CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.  (Vid.  In  Jure  Cessio.) 

CESTIUS  PONS.  (Vid.  Bridge,  p.  174.) 

*CESTIIUM  (KEorpov),  I.  a  species  of  Betony. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H  ,  was  inclined  to  make  it 
the  Bctonica  officinalis ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dios¬ 
corides  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dalechamp,  who 
proposed  the  Betonica  alopecurus.  Dioscorides  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  growing  in  very  cold  places,  and  Sib¬ 
thorp  accordingly  found  the  B  alopecurus  growing 
plentifully  on  Parnassus,  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  Livadia.6 — II.  (Vid.  Pictura.) 

CESTUS  was  used  in  two  significations  : 

I.  Cestus  signified  the  thongs  or  bands  of  leather 
which  were  tied  round  the  hands  of  boxers  in  order 
to  render  their  blows  more  powerful.  These  bands 
of  leather,  which  were  called  Iguvreg,  or  !udvrit( 
nvKTiKol,  in  Greek,  were  also  frequently  tied  round 
the  arm  as  high  as  the  elbow,  as  is  shown  in  the 
following  statue  of  a  boxer,  the  original  of  which 
is  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.7 

The  cestus  was  used  by  boxers  from  the  earliest 
times.  When  Epeius  and  Euryalus,  in  the  Iliad  * 

1.  (De  Lapid.,  101.) — 2.  (Anc.  Mineral.,  69.) —  3.  (ad  Ly 
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prepare  tliemsehes  for  boxing,  they  put  on  their 
hands  thongs  made  of  ox-hide  ( t/iuvrat ;  evTpqrovq 
)3oof  dypavXoio)  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  cestus,  in  heroic  times,  appears  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  merely  of  thongs  of  leather,  and  differed  ma¬ 
terially  from  the  frightful  weapons,  loaded  with  lead 
and  iron,  which  were  used  in  later  times.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  cestus  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in 
later  times  peiXixai,  trelpai  fioelai,  oQaipai,  and 
pyp/xque f :  of  which  the  peilixai  gave  the  softest 
blows,  and  the  pvpprjKeg  the  most  severe.  The 
jieMxat,  which  were  the  most  ancient,  are  described 
by  Pausanias* 1 2  as  made  of  raw  ox-hide  cut  into  thin 
pieces,  and  joined  in  an  ancient  manner ;  they  were 
tied  under  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  hand,  leaving 
the  fingers  uncovered.  The  athletse  in  the  palaes¬ 
trae  at  Olympia  used  the  petTiixai  in  practising  for 
the  public  games  {tpavruv  tu v  paXaKurepuv3) ;  but 
in  the  games  themselves  they  used  those  which 
gave  the  severest  blows. 

The  cestus  used  in  later  times  in  the  public 
games  was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  frequently  covered  with 
knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
whence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  it,  says, 

“  Ingentia  septem 

Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuto  ferroque  rigebant.” 
Statius4  also  speaks  of  nigrantia  plumbo  tegmina. 
Such  weapons,  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  boxer, 
must  have  frequently  occasioned  death.  The  pvp- 
io/kes  were,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  yvioropoi,  or 
“limb-breakers.”  Lucilius*  speaks  of  a  boxer 
whose  head  had  been  so  battered  by  the  pvppriseq 
as  to  resemble  a  sieve. 

Figures  with  fhe  cestus  frequently  occur  in  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  They  appear  to  have  been  of 
various  forms,  as  appears  by  the  following  speci¬ 
mens,  taken  from  ancient  monuments,  of  which 
drawings  are  given  by  Fabretti.6 


2  (viii.,  40,  6  3.) — 2.  (Pane.,  vi.,  23,  t)  3.) — 3.  (jEn.,  v.,  405.) 
-4.  (Theb.,  vi.,  732.) — 5.  (Anth.,  xi.,  78,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344,  ed. 
.  V!.)— 6.  (De  Column.  Traj.,  p.  261.) 


II.  Cestus  also  signified  a  band  or  tie  of  an* 
kind  j1  but  the  term  was  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  zone  or  girdle  of  Venus,  on  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  everything  that  could  awaken  love.*  When 
Juno  wished  to  win  the  affections  of  Jupiter,  she 
borrow'ed  this  cestus  from  Venus  ;*  and  Venus  her¬ 
self  employed  it  to  captivate  Mars.4 

The  scholiast  on  Statius*  says  that  the  cestus 
was  also  the  name  of  the  marriage-girdle,  which 
was  given  by  the  newly-married  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  whence  unlawful  marriages  were  called  in 
cestce.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  quoted  by  Pitiscus,*  in  which  a  matrona  dedi¬ 
cates  her  cestus  to  Venus. 

*CETE  ( kt/tti ),  a  plural  term  of  the  neuter  gen¬ 
der,  of  Greek  origin,  and  applied  generally  to  any 
very  large  kind  of  fishes.  Adams,  in  his  remarks 
upon  the  word  Kfjroq,  observes  as  follows  :  “This 
term  is  applied  in  a  very  general  sense  to  all  fishes 
of  a  very  large  size,  such  as  the  Whale,  the  Bal¬ 
ance-fish,  the  Dolphin,  the  Porpoise,  the  great  Tun¬ 
nies,  all  sorts  of  Sharks,  and  also  the  Crocodile,  the 
Hippopotamus,  and  some  others  which  cannot  bo 
satisfactorily  determined.  It  is  deserving  of  remark 
in  this  place,  that,  although  the  ancients  ranked  the 
Cetacea  with  Fishes,  they  were  aware  that  Whales, 
Seals,  Dolphins,  and  some  others  are  viviparous, 
and  respire  air  like  the  Mammalia.  With  regard 
to  the  T/yipuv  tuv  kt/tuv,  which  is  described  in  a 
very  graphic  style  by  Oppian,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  was  the  Gasterosleus  ductor,  L., 
or  Pilot-fish.”7 

CETRA  or  C^ETRA  (Katrpea8),  a  target,  i.  e., 
a  small  round  shield,  made  of  tkc  hide  of  a  quadru¬ 
ped.9  It  formed  part  of  the  defensive  armour  of 
the  Osci.10  ( Vid.  Aclis.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  Spain  and  Mauritania.11  By  the  latter 
people  it  was  sometimes  made  from  the  skin  of  the 
elephant.1*  From  these  accounts,  and  from  the  dis¬ 
tinct  assertion  of  Tacitus13  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Britons,  we  may  with  confidence  identify  the  cctra 
with  the  target  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  of  which 
many  specimens  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
in  existence.  It  is  seen  “  covering  the  left  arms”14 
of  the  two  accompanying  figures,  which  are  copied 
from  a  MS.  of  Prudentius,  probably  written  in  this 
country,  and  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.1* 


It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  wore 
the  cetra.  But  Livy  compares  it  to  the  pelta  of  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  was  also  a  small 
light  shield  ( cetratos ,  quos  peltastas  vocant1*). 

1.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.  8.) — 2.  (II.,  xiv.,  214. — Val  Flact^, 
vi.,  470.) — 3.  (II.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Mart.,  vi.,  13;  xiv.,  206,  20/.) — & 
(Theb.,  ii.,  283  ;  v.,  63.) — 6.  (s.  v.  Cestns.) — 7.  (Galen,  D« 
Alim.  Facult. — JElian,  N.  A.,ix.,49  ;  ii  ,  13. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.) — 8.  (Hesych.) — 9.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  12. — Q.  Curtius,  iii, 
4. — Varro,  ap.  Nonium.) — 10.  (Vug.,  A-ln.,  vii.,  732.) — 11.  (Isid, 

1  c. — Servius  in  Virg.,  1.  c.  —  Caes.,  Beil.  Civ.,  i.,  39.) — 12 
(Strab.,  xvii.,  3,  7.) — 13.  (Agnc.,  36.)— 14  (Virgil,  1  c.) — 15 
(Cod.  Cotton.  Cieop.,  c.  8.) — 16.  (xxxi.,  36.) 
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•OHALB'ANE  (xaMdvrj)  appears  to  have  been* 1 * 
the  well-known  Gum-resin,  which  exudes  from  the 
hubon  Galbanum.  Pliny,  in  describing  it,  says, 

“  Quod  maxime  laudant,  cartilaginosum,  purum,  ad 
stmililudinem  Hammomaci -”1  In  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensary  it  is  said  that  “  Galbanum  agrees  in 
viitue  with  gum  Ammoniacum.”  Hence  Adams 
concludes  that  the  ancient  Galbanum  was  identical 
with  the  modern.3 

♦CHALCANTHUS  according  to 

Pliny,3  the  same  with  the  “  Atr amentum  sutorium ” 
of  the  Ro>ians,  so  called  because  used  to  blacken 
leather.  The  account  of  the  Roman  writer  is  as 
follows  :  “  Grad  cognationem  aris  nomine  fecerunt 
et  atramento  sutorio,  appellant  enim  Chalcanthum. 
Color  est  caruleus  perquam  spectabili  nitore,  vitrum- 
que  esse  creditur."  From  this  language  of  Pliny 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hardouin  was  correct  in 
making  it  to  be  Copperas,  or  Blue  Vitriol  ( chalcan - 
thus,  i.  e.,  flos  aris).  “Yet,”  continues  Adams, 

“  both  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,4  and 
Dr.  Milligan,  in  his  Annotations  on  Celsus,  call  it 
a  natural  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water. 
The  quotation  from  Pliny  proves  that  it  was  a  vit¬ 
riol,  the  word  vitriol  being,  in  fact,  formed  from 
vitrum.  And,  farther,  Dioscorides’  description  of 
its  formation  agrees  very  well  with  Jameson’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  copperas.  The  ancients, 
however,  as  Dr.  Hill  states,  were  also  acquainted 
with  a  factitious  vitriol,  which  they  called  Ftctum 
and  Ephthum,  obtained  by  boiling  some  of  the  vit¬ 
riolic  ores  in  water.”6 

CHALKEIA  (xa^Keia),  a  very  ancient  festival  cel¬ 
ebrated  at  Athens,  which  at  different  times  seems 
to  have  had  a  different  character,  for  at  first  it  was 
solemnized  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Ergane, 
and  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens,  whence  it  was 
called  ’hdnvaia  or  U.dv6r)poq.6  At  a  later  period, 
However,  it  was  celebrated  only  by  artisans,  espe¬ 
cially  smiths,  and  in  honour  of  Hephaestus,  whence 
its  name  was  changed  into  Xa/keta.’  It  was  held 
on  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of  Pyanepsion.8  Me¬ 
nander  had  written  a  comedy  called  Xalsela,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.8 

CHALCI'DICUM.  A  variety  of  meanings  h*ve 
been  attached  to  this  word,  which  is  not  of  unfre- 
querit  occurrence  in  inscriptions,  and  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.10 

The  meager  epitome  of  Festus  informs  us  merely 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  edifice  ( genus  adijicii),  so  call¬ 
ed  from  the  city  of  Chalcis,  but  what  sort  is  not 
explained ;  neither  do  the  inscriptions  or  passages 
cited  below  give  any  description  from  which  a  con¬ 
clusion  respecting  the  form,  use,  and  locality  of  such 
buildings  can  be  positively  affirmed. 

Chalcidica  were  certainly  appurtenances  to  some 
basilica ,11  in  reference  to  which  the  following  at¬ 
tempts  at  identification  have  been  suggested  :  1.  A 
mint  attached  to  the  basilica,  from  ja/kof  and  6Ut], 
which,  though  an  ingenious  conjecture,  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  sufficient  classical  authority.  2.  That 
part  of  a  basilica  which  lies  across  the  front  of  the 
tribune,  corresponding  to  the  nave  in  a  modern 
church,  of  which  it  was  the  original,  where  the 
lawyers  stood,  and  thence  termed  navis  causidica .ls 
3.  An  apartment  thrown  out  at  the  back  of  a  basili¬ 
ca  either  on  the  ground-floor  or  at  the  extremity 


1.  (11  N  ,  xu  ,  25.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (H.  N., 
xxxiv.,  32.)— -4  (v.,  114.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Sui- 
das,  *  t. — Etymol.  Magn. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  p.  284,  36.) — 7. 
(Pollux,  vii.,  105.) — 8.  (Suidas. — Harpocrat. — Eustath.,  1.  c.) — 

I.  (xi.,  p.  502.) — 10.  (Inscrip,  ap.  Grut.,  p.  232. — Ap.  Mtratori, 

p  469,  480. — Dion  Cass.,  li.,  22. — Hygin.,  Fab.,  184. — Auson., 

Pet'och  Odyss.,  xxiii. — Arnob.,  Advers.  Gent.,  iii.,  p.  105,  149. 

Viti'iv  v.,  1,  ed.  Bipont. — Festus,  s.v.) — 11.  (Vitruv.,  1. c.) — 

12  (Baibar  and  Philan/  ,  ad  Vitruv.,  1.  c. — Donat.,  De  Urb. 

Rom.,  it  ,  2.) 
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of  the  upper  gallery,  in  the  form  of  i  balcony.1 
Internal  chambers  on  each  side  of  the  tuhuue  loi 
the  convenience  of  the  judices,  as  in  the  basilica  of 
Pompeii.  (Vid.  Basilica,  p.  141  )3  5.  The  vesti 
bule  of  a  basilica,  either  in  front  or  rear ;  which  in¬ 
terpretation  is  founded  upon  an  inscription  discov¬ 
ered  at  Pompeii,  in  the  building  appropriated  to  ;he 
fullers  of  cloth  ( fullnnica ) : 

Eumachia.  L.  F.  Sacerd.  Pub.  *  *  *  * 

******  Chalcidicum.  Cryptam  Porticus 
*  *  *  Sua.  PeQUNIA.  FECIT.  EADEMQUE.  DEDICAV1T. 

By  comparing  the  plan  of  the  building  with  this 
inscription,  it  is  clear  that  the  chalcidicum  men 
tioned  can  only  be  referred  to  the  vestibule.  Its 
decorations  likewise  corresponded  in  richness  and 
character  with  the  vestibule  of  a  basilica  described 
by  Procopius,*  which  is  twice  designated  by  th* 
term  ^a/ky.4  The  vestibule  of  the  basilica  at  Pom 
peii  is  shown  upon  the  plan  on  page  141. 

In  another  sense  the  word  is  used  as  a  synonyme 
with  canaculum.  “  Scribuntur  Dii  vestfli  in  tricliniis 
coelestibus  atque  in  chalcidicis  aureis  ccenitare.”* 
These  words,  compared  with  Homer, 

Tpr/i) f  <5’  elq  vnepq>’  uvebqoaTo  KayxoAouoa. 
and  the  translation  of  vneptiov  by  Ausonius,1 
“  Chalcidicum  gressu  nutrix  superabat  anili " 
together  with  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
canacula,  seem  fully  to  authorize  the  interpretation 
given.8 

Finally,  the  word  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  as  manianum,  a  balcony.8 

CHALCIOE'CIA  (^o/ktokia),  an  annual  festival, 
with  sacrifices,  held  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Athena, 
surnamed  Xahiioiuoq,  i.  e.,  the  goddess  of  the  bra¬ 
zen-house.10  Young  men  marched  on  the  occasion 
in  full  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess ;  and  the 
ephors,  although  not  entering  the  temple,  but  re¬ 
maining  within  its  sacred  precincts,  were  obliged  to 
take  part  in  the  sacrifice.11 

♦CHALCIS  (*a/ktf),  I.  a  species  of  Bird,  de¬ 
scribed  as  inhabiting  mountains,  rarely  seen,  and 
of  a  copper  colour  (from  which  comes  the  name,  or 
else  from  its  shrill  cry13).  It  was  probably  one  of 
the  Falcon  tribe,  and  is  considered  by  some  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  nTvyt;,  but  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
determined  what  kind  of  bird  it  really  was.  An¬ 
other  name  for  this  bird  is  Kvpivdiq,  in  Homer  and 
Ionic  authors.  Both  names  occur  in  the  14th  book 
of  the  Iliad,1*  where  it  is  noted  that  ^a/L/d?  is  the 
older  name.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  represented  by 

KLKKabav.1* 

II.  A  species  of  Lizard,15  so  called  from  having 
copper-coloured  streaks  on  the  back.  It  is  termed 
in  Greek,  not  only^a/U/Ci  but  also  oavpaXahiadiKT/. 
Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  call  it  <r?jip,16  and  the 
French  naturalists  describe  it  under  the  name  of 
Le  Seps ,  but,  according  to  Buffon,  improperly.  It 
is  the  Chalcis  Vittatus,  L.  Cuvier  thinks  it  very 
probable  that  the  ancients  designated  by  this  name 
the  Seps  with  three  toes  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The 
Abbe  Bonneterre  says  of  it,  “  I  regard  the  lizaid 
called  Chalcis  by  Linnaeus  as  forming  a  variety  r  f 
the  Seps."  Buffon  remarks,  “  It  appears  "  o  beat  a 
strong  affinity  to  the  viper,  and,  like  that  animal 
its  bite  may  be  dangerous.”  Dr.  Brookes  says 


1.  (Galiano  and  Stratico,  ibid.) — 2  (Marquez,  Delle  Caso  de 
Romani. — Rhode  ad  Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (De  yEdific.  Justin  i 
10.)— 4.  (Bechi,  del  Chalcidico  e  della  Crypta  di  Eumachia 
Marini  ad  Vitruv.,  v., 2.) — 5.  (Arnobius,  p.  149.) — 6.  (Od.,  xnu 
1.) — 7.  (Perioch.,  xiii.,  Odyss.) — 8.  (Tumeb  ,  Advers  ,  xvu 

34.  — Salmas,  in  Spart.,  Pescen.  Nigr.,  c.  12,  p.  677.) — 9.  (Isid  , 
Orig. — Remesius,  Var.  Lect.,  iii.,  5.) — 10.  (Paus.,  iii.,  17,  t>  3. 
seqq. ;  x.,  5 ,t)  5. — GOller  ad  Thucyd.,  i.,  128.) — 11  (Polyb.,  i*  . 

35,  <)  2  ) — 12.  (Proclus  ad  Cratyl.,  xxxviii.) — 13.  (v,  291.) — 14 
(Comic,  ap.  Plat.,  Cratyl.,  p.  270,  ed.  Francof. — Donnegan,  Lex  . 
ed.  1842,  s.  v.) — 15.  (Aristot.,  H  A,  «iii  ,  23) — 16  (Schu!  i» 
Nicandr.,  Theriac.,  v  ,  817.) 
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*•  The  Seps  or  the  Chalcidian  Lizard  of  Aldrovan- 
dus,  is  rather  a  serpent  than  a  lizard,  though  it  has 
four  small  legs,  and  paws  divided  into  feet.”1 * 

ITI  A  species  of  Fish,*  inooi  rectiy  made  by  some 
to  be  the  Clupea  Harengus,  L.,  or  Herring.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  Clupea  Jinta,  Cuv.,  belonging,  however, 
to  the  great  Herring  tribe.  The  ancients  speak  of 
their  Chalets  as  resembling  the  Th:~yssa  and  Sar¬ 
dines.  According  to  them,  it  moved  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  aid  inhabited  not  onb  the  sea,  but  also  fresh 
water  “Wo  find  nothing,’  observes  Griffith,  “in 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  indicate  that  these  nations  were  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Herring.  The  fishes  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  must,  in  fact,  have  been  nearly  the  only  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  class  which  they  could  observe  or  procure 
with  facility,  and  the  Herrings  are  not  among  the 
number  of  these.  This  fish,  therefore,  is  neither 
the  halec  or  halex,  nor  the  manis,  nor  the  bucomcenis, 
nor  the  gtnis  of  Pliny.  The  patviq  of  Aristotle, 
named  alec  by  Gaza,  and  the  mana  of  Pliny,  belong 
to  the  menides  of  the  animal  kingdom.”* 

♦CHALCPTIS  (xaTucirtq ),  called  also  Sori  and 
Misy  (erupt,  picrv*),  a  fossil  substance  impregnated 
with  a  salt  of  copper,  and  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
styptic  application.  Dioscorides  says,  “the  best 
Chalcitis  resembles  copper,  is  brittle,  free  from 
stones,  not  old,  and  having  oblong  and  shining 
veins.”  “  Sprengel  thinks,”  observes  Adams,  “  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  Chalcitis  of  Pliny 
and  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  latter  he  looks  upon 
to  be  a  sulphate  of  iron  ;  the  other  an  arseniate  of 
copper.  In  his  History  of  Medicine,  he  calls  the 
XuAKavdoq,  Blue  Vitriol;  the  yaA/a-nf,  Red  Vitriol; 
and  the  piov,  Yellow  Vitriol.4 * *  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  these  substances  is  from  a  person  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them. 

*  Chalcitis,  Misy,  and  Sori  are  fossil  substances, 
very  much  resembling  each  other  both  in  original 
and  virtues.  Galen  says  he  found  these  things  in 
the  mines,  lying  in  long  strata  upon  each  other,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  Sori,  the  middle  the  Chalcitis, 
and  the  uppermost  the  Misy.  These  fossil  sub¬ 
stances  are  now  rarely  found  in  apothecaries’  shops, 
being  to  be  had  nowhere  else  but  in  Cyprus,  Asia 
Minor,  or  Egypt.’  ”•  According  to  Dr.  Hill,  the 
Chalcitis  is  properly  a  mixed  ore  of  cupreous  and 
ferruginous  vitriols,  still  very  frequent  in  Turkey, 
where  it  is  used  as  an  astringent  and  styptic.  The 
Misy,  he  says,  differs  from  it  in  containing  no  cu¬ 
preous  vitriol,  but  only  that  of  iron.  The  Sori, 
called  Rusma  by  the  moderns,  he  says,  is  an  ore  of 
vitriol  of  copper,  and  contains  no  iron.7 

♦CHALCOS  (xa’habg),  the  same  with  the  JSs  of 
the  Romans,  and,  therefore,  a  sort  of  Bronze.  ( Vid. 
HSs.)  The  term,  however,  is  often  applied  to  na¬ 
tive  copper.8  Dr.  Watson  has  made  it  appear  that 
the  Orichalcum  (opeixa^nov)  was  brass,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  copper  and  zinc,  made  by  the  union  of  as 
and  Cadmia.9  The  ^-aAfcdf  Keieavpevoq  of  Dioscori¬ 
des,  according  to  Geoffroy,  is  copper  calcined  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  The  *a)Ud?  osupla,  Squama 
aris,  or  flakes  of  copper,  he  adds,  is  little  else  than 
She  as  us  turn,  being  only  the  particles  of  burned  cop¬ 
per  which  fly  off  when  it  is  hammered.  The  uvdoq 
yaAnov,  or  Flos  aris,  was  fine  granulated  copper.10 
The  following  is  Geoffroy’s  description  of  it,  which, 
says  Adams,  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  Dioscorides’  account  of  the  process.  “  It  is  no¬ 
thing  but  copper  reduced  to  small  grains  like  millet- 

1  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  iv.,  9.— JElian,  N. 

A.,  x.,  11.) — 3.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  478.)— 4.  (Dioscor., 

v.,  115.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  29.)— 5.  (Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  v., 

4  ' — 6.  (Geoffroy’s  Works.)— 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8. 

(I)iod.  Sir.,  i.,  33.) — 9.  (Chemical  Essays. — Bostock’s  Transla¬ 

tion  of  the  33d  Book  of  Pliny.)— 10.  (Hill’s  Hist,  of  the  Materia 

Medica. ) 


seed,  which  is  done  by  pouring  cold  water  upon 
melting  copper,  which  thereupon  flies  everywhere 
into  grains.”  From  this  description  of  it,  remarks 
Adams,  it  will  appear  that  the  following  account  of 
the  Flos  avis,  given  by  Kidd,  is  inaccurate,  and  we 
give  it  merely  to  caution  the  reader  not  to  be  misled 
even  by  such  a  high  authority :  “  In  the  spontane¬ 
ous  formation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  the  pyrites  first 
loses  its  splendour,  then  swells  and  separates  into 
numerous  fissures.  After  this,  its  surface  is  partial¬ 
ly  covered  with  a  white  efflorescing  powder,  which 
is  the  Flos  aris  of  Pliny.”1 

*CHALCOPHO'NOS  (xuXKo<puvoq),  a  dark  kind 
of  stone,  sounding,  when  struck,  like  brass.  Tra¬ 
gedians  were  recommended  to  carry  one  It  was 
probably  a  species  of  clink-stone.* 

♦CHALCOSMARAG'DUS  (xa'huoopdpaySoi,),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  a  species  of  Emerald,  with  veins 
of  a  coppery  hue.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Di- 
optase  (Achirite)  in  its  gang  of  copper  pyrites.3 

*CHALYBS  (xuXvip ),  Steel,  so  called,  because 
obtained  of  an  excellent  quality  from  the  country  of 
the  Chalybes.  “The  Indian  Steel,  mentioned  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  was  probably,”  observes 
Dr.  Moore,  “of  the  kind  still  brought  from  India 
under  the  name  of  wootz ;  and  the  ferrum  candidum, 
of  which  Quintus  Curtius  says  the  Indians  present¬ 
ed  to  Alexander  a  hundred  talents,  may  have  been 
the  same ;  for  wootz,  when  polished,  has  a  silvery 
lustre.  The  Parthian  Steel  ranks  next  with  Pliny, 
and  these  two  kinds  only  lmera  acie  temper antur .’ 
Daimachus,  a  writer  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  speaks  of  four  different  kinds  of  steel, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  severally  suited. 
These  kinds  were  the  Chalybdic,  the  Sinopic,  the 
Lydian,  and  the  Lacedaemonian.  The  Chalybdic.  was 
best  for  carpenters’  tools;  the  Lacedaemonian  for 
files,  and  drills,  and  gravers,  and  stone-chisels ;  the 
Lydian,  also,  was  suited  for  files,  and  for  knives, 
and  razors,  and  rasps.”4  According  to  Tythsen,* 
nothing  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Scriptures 
relative  to  the  hardening  of  iron,  and  the  quenching 
of  it  in  water.  Iron  ( barzel )  often  occurs,  and  in 
some  passages,  indeed,  Steel  may,  he  thinks,  be 
understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Eze¬ 
kiel,8  ferrum  fabref actum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis 
and  others,  sabre-blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Ye¬ 
men).  A  pretty  clear  indication  of  steel  is  given 
in  Jeremiah,7  “  Iron  from  the  North,”  which  is  there 
described  as  the  hardest.  It  appears  that  the  He¬ 
brews  had  no  particular  name  for  Steel,  which  they 
perhaps  comprehended,  as  the  same  writer  conjec¬ 
tures,  under  the  term  barzel,  or  distinguished  it  only 
by  the  epithet  “Northern.”  Among  the  Greeks, 
Steel  was  used  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and, 
besides  Chalybs,  it  was  very  commonly  called  sto- 
moma  (oropupa),  which,  however,  did  not  so  much 
denote  Steel  itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Adamas,  also,  was  frequently  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  Steel.  (Vid.  Adamas.)  “The  Romans,”  ob¬ 
serves  Beckmann,8  “  borrowed  from  the  Greeks 
the  word  chalybs ;  and,  in  consequence  of  a  passage 
in  Pliny,  many  believe  that  they  gave  also  to  Steel 
the  name  of  acies,  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  acciajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
acies,  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  or  cut¬ 
ting  part  only  of  an  instrument.  From  this,  in 
later  times,  was  formed  aciarium,  for  the  Steel 
which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
aciare,  ‘to  steel.’  The  preparation  by  fusion,  as 
practised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 


1.  (Kidd’s  Mineralogy. —  Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  10. — Moore’s  Anc  Mineralogy,  p  182.) — 3.  (Plin.: 
H.  N.,  xxxvii  ,  5. — Fee,  ad  loc.) — 4.  (Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  43.) — 5. 
(Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inv.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  236.  in  notis.)  6.  (xxvii., 
19.) — 7  (xv.,  12.)— 8  (Hist,  of  Inv.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  240.) 
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tty  Ar  static.  The  Steel  of  the  ancients,  however, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  cemented,  suffered  it- 
jeif  tc  De  hammered,  and  was  not  nearly  so  brittle 

the  hardest  steel  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
n  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  meth¬ 
od  of  preparing  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians 
in  Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
io  the  account  of  Diodorus2  and  Plutarch,3  the  iron 
was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situation 
till  the  greater  part  of  it  was  converted  into  rust. 
What  remained  without  being  oxydated  was  after¬ 
ward  forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and  particu¬ 
larly  swords,  with  which  they  could  cut  asunder 
bones,  shields,  and  helmets.  The  art  of  hardening 
steel  by  immersing  it  suddenly,  when  red  hot,  into 
cold  water,  is  very  old ;  Homer  says,  that  when 
Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye  of  Polyphemus  with  a 
burning  stake,  it  hissed  in  the  same  manner  as 
water,  when  the  smith  immerses  in  it  a  piece  of 
red-hot  iron  in  order  to  harden  it.4  Sophocles  uses 
the  comparison  of  being  hardened  like  immersed 
iron  ;*  and  Salmasius*  quotes  a  work  of  some  old 
Greek  chemist,  who  treats  of  the  method  of  hard¬ 
ening  iron  in  India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were 
therefore  in  great  repute,  so  that  steel-works  were 
often  erected  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  mines.  The  more  delicate  arti¬ 
cles  of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water,  but  in 
oil.”7 

CHALKOUS.  {Vid.JE  s.) 

♦CHAMJEAC'TE  (xapaiuKTri),  the  Dwarf-elder. 
yVid.  Acte  ) 

•CHAMTTDRYS  {xapaldpvg),  the  Wall  German¬ 
der,  or  Teucrium  Chamcedrys.  Apuleius  makes  the 
Chamcedrys  a  synonyme  of  the  Teucrium .* 

♦CHAM.'ECER'ASUS  (xapaucepacroc),  supposed 
ty  Sprengel  to  be  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  Conval- 
laria  majalis. 9 

♦CHAMJTLEON  (xa/icuMuv),  I.  a  species  of 
plant,  so  called  from  the  changeable  colour  of  its 
leaves.  Gesner  and  Humelbergius,  according  to 
Adams,  can  oniy  refer  it  in  general  terms  to  the 
Thistle  tribe.  Stephens,  Schulze,  and  Stackhouse 
hold  that  the  ^a^at/liwv  ArcKof  is  the  Carlina  ax.au- 
lis,  and  Adams  thinks  that  the  description  of  the 
xapciLleuv  by  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Carline  thistle.  Yet  Sprengel,  although  formerly 
an  advocate  of  this  opinion,  and  Dierbach,  both  in¬ 
cline  to  think  it  the  Acarna  gummifera,  Willd. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  agree  in  referring  the  x°- 
uaiXeuv  piTiaq  to  the  Carthamus  corymbosus.10 

II.  The  Chamaeleon,  or  Chamceleo  JEgyptius,  L. 
The  ancient  naturalists  describe  this  species  of  liz¬ 
ard  accurately,  and  mention,  in  particular,  its  re¬ 
markable  property  of  changing  colour.11  These  col¬ 
ours,  in  fact,  change  with  equal  frequency  and  ra¬ 
pidity  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  stated  by  Sui- 
das  and  Philo,  that  the  animal  can  assimilate  its 
hue  to  that  of  any  object  it  approaches.  Neither  is 
it  true,  as  asserted  by  Ovid13  and  Theophrastus,  that 
it  lives  upon  air  and  dew,  for  it  eats  flies.  In  the 
Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  called  Alharbe. 
u  It  was  believed,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  no  ani¬ 
mal  was  so  timid  as  the  Chamaeleon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
not  having  any  means  of  defence  supplied  by  nature, 
and  being  unable  to  secure  its  safety  by  flight,  it 
must  frequently  experience  internal  fears  and  agi¬ 
tations  more  or  less  considerable.  Its  epidermis  is 

1.  (Beckmann  ad  Aristot.,  Auscult.  Mirab.,  c.  49,  p.  94.) — 2. 
(v.,  33.)— 3.  (De  Garrul.,  ed.  Francof.,  1620,  ii.,  p.  510.) — 4. 
(Od.,  ix.,  391.) — 5.  (Ajax,  720.1—6.  (EJxerc.,  Plin.,  p.  763.) — 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  t. — Beckmann,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  iii., 
102. — Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  9.' — 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 
10.  (Diescor.,  iii.,  10. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4.) — 11  (Ans- 
u>t..  H.  K.,  ii.,  7.) — 12.  (Met.,  xv.,  411.) 
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transparent ;  its  skin  is  yellow,  and  its  blood  oi  a 
lively  violet  blue.  From  this  it  results,  that  whes 
any  passion  or  impression  causes  a  greater  quantit* 
of  blood  to  pass  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  to  the  extremities,  the  mixture  of  blue 
violet,  and  yellow  produces,  more  or  less,  a  number 
of  different  shades.  Accordingly,  in  its  natural 
state,  when  it  is  free  and  experiences  no  disquie¬ 
tude,  its  colour  is  a  fine  green,  with  the  exception 
of  some  parts,  which  present  a  shade  oi  reddish 
brown  or  grayish  white.  When  in  anger  its  colour 
passes  to  a  deep  blue  green,  to  a  yellow  green,  and 
to  a  gray  more  or  less  blackish.  If  it  is  unveil,  its 
colour  becomes  yellowish  gray,  or  that  sort  of  yel¬ 
low  which  we  see  in  dead  leaves.  Such  is  the  col¬ 
our  of  almost  all  the  chamaeleons  which  are  brought 
into  cold  countries,  and  all  of  which  speedily  die. 
In  general,  the  colours  of  the  Chamaeleons  are  much 
the  more  lively  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  warm¬ 
er,  and  as  the  sun  shines  with  greater  brilliancy. 
All  these  colours  grow  weaker  during  the  night.”1 

♦CHAMHCME'LON  (xa.fialpy?.ov),  the  herb  Cham¬ 
omile.  The  Greek  name  means  “  ground  apple,” 
from  the  peculiar  apple- perfume  of  the  flowers. 
The  term  comprehends  the  Anlhemis  nob’lis,  and 
probably  some  other  species  of  Chamomn.  2  In 
modern  Cyprus  this  plant  is  called  nanovvi.  It  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  islands,  and  flowers  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  spring,  according  to  Sibthorp.3 

*CHAMHTPITYS  (xapainiTvc;) { the  herb  Ground- 
pine.  ( Vid .  Abiga.) 

*CHAMELiEA  (xape?uua).  “  Dodonaeus  states 
correctly,”  observes  Adams,  “  that  Serapio  and  Av¬ 
icenna  confounded  both  the  Chamelcea  and  Chamce- 
leon  together,  under  the  name  of  Mazerion ;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  learned  commentator* 
on  the  Arabian  medical  authors  have  not  been  able 
entirely  to  remove  this  perplexity.  According  to 
Sibthorp,  the  Daphne  oleoides  is  the  species  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
Chamelcea  Matthiolus,  and  the  writer  of  the  arti 
cle  on  Botany  in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  refei 
it  to  the  Cneorum  tricoccon .”* 

*CHARAD'RIUS  {xapdSpioq),  the  name  of  a  sea 
bird  described  by  Aristotle8  and  vElian*  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  Dalwilly,  or  Ring  Plover, 
the  Charadrius  hiaticula,  L.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  it  by  Plato,  Aristophanes,  and  Plutarch.  The 
scholiast  on  Plato  says  that  the  sight  of  it  was  be 
lieved  to  cure  the  jaundice.7 

♦CHELIDONTUM  {xcXiMvlov),  a  plant  of  which 
two  kinds  are  mentioned,  the  Chelidonium  majus ,  or 
Greater  Celandine,  and  the  C.  minus ,  or  Ranuncu¬ 
lus  Jicaria,  the  Figwort,  popularly  called  the  Lesser 
Celandine,  under  which  name,  says  Adams,  it  has 
been  celebrated  by  the  muse  of  Wordsworth.8 

♦CHELI'DON  I.  the  Swallow.  {Vid. 

Hirundo.)  II.  The  Flying  fish,  or  Trigla  vulitans, 
L.* 

♦CHELO'NE  {xe^uvT)),  the  Tortoise.  ( Vid.  Tes- 
tudo.) 

CHARIS'TIA.  The  charistia  (from  xaP^0ttal> 
to  grant  a  favour  or  pardon)  was  a  solemn  feast,  to 
which  none  but  relatives  and  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  in  order  that  any  quarrel  or 
disagreement  which  had  arisen  among  them  might 
be  made  up,  and  a  reconciliation  effected.’®  The 
day  of  celebration  was  the  viii.  Cal.  Mart.,  or  the 
19th  of  February,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Ovid  : 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  235.)  —  2.  (Dioscor  ,  iii.,  144. 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (BiUerbeck,  FAra  G raca,  p.  220.) 
— 4.  (Diosco’-  ,  iii.,  169.  —  P.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append, 
s.  v.) — 5.  (B  V.,  viii.,  5.)  —  6.  (N.  A.,  xvii.,  12.) — 7.  (Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.,—  8.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  15. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  211 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  9.  — Atlisn 

N.  A.,  ii.,  50  ;  xii.,  59  — Adams,  Append,  s  v  ) — 10.  (V*i  Max. 
ii.,  1,  Q  8. —  Mart .  it.,  55  ) 


CHEME. 


iv  HERN]  PS. 


“  Pra  ma  cognati  dune  charistia  can, 

Et  venit  ad  sodas  turba  propinqua  dapes."1 

CHEIRONO'MIA  (xeipovopia),  a  mimetic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hands,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  art 
of  dancing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  both  for  the  art 
of  dancing  in  general,  and  for  any  signs  made  with 
the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.  In  gymnastics 
it  was  applied  to  a  certain  kind  of  pugilistic  combat.* * * 

CHEIROTONEIN  CHEIROTONIA  ( xnporo - 
veiv,  xnpoTovia).  In  the  Athenian  assemblies  two 
modes  of  voting  were  practised,  the  one  by  pebbles 
(7 rid.  Psephizesthai),  the  other  by  a  show  of  hands 
(xeiporovelv).  The  latter  was  employed  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  those  magistrates  who  were  chosen  in  the 
public  assemblies  (vid.  Archairesiai),  and  who  were 
hence  called  x£LPorovVTQ'i,  in  voting  upon  laws,  and 
in  some  kinds  of  trials  on  matters  which  concerned 
tne  people,  as  upon  npobohai  and  doayye/uai.  We 
frequently  find,  however,  the  word  ^ricpi^eadai  used 
where  the  votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.1 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is  said 
by  Suidas4  to  have  been  as  follows :  The  herald 
said,  “  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand.”  Then  those  who  thought  so 
stretched  forth  their  hands.  Then  the  herald  said 
again,  “  Whoever  thinks  that  Midias  is  not  guilty,  let 
him  lift  up  his  hand  and  those  who  wTere  of  this 
opinion  stretched  forth  their  hands.  The  number  of 
hands  was  counted  each  time  by  the  herald  ;  and  the 
president,  upon  the  herald’s  report,  declared  on  which 
side  the  majority  voted  (avayopdieiv  rd(  xSLPOTOViaC>)- 

It  is  important  to  understand  clearly  the  com¬ 
pounds  of  this  word.  A  vote  condemning  an  ac¬ 
cused  person  is  KaraxcipoTovia;  one  acquitting  him, 
uTcoxnporovia  ;*  kmxcipoTovdv  is  to  confirm  by  a 
majority  of  votes  ;7  inixeipoTovia  ruv  vopuv  was  a 
revision  of  the  laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  every  year ;  htuxciporovLa  r£>v  d px'uj  was  a 
vote  taken  in  the  first  assembly  of  each  prytania 
on  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  in  these  cases, 
those  who  voted  for  the  confirmation  of  the  law,  or 
for  the  continuance  in  office  of  the  magistrate,  were 
said  ETnxeipoTovdv,  those  on  the  other  side,  unoxu- 
poroveiv  ;8  diaxnporoviu  is  a  vote  for  one  of  two 
alternatives  ;9  dvrixcipoTovdv,  to  vote  against  a 
proposition.  The  compounds  of  ipyQ'i&oOai  have 
similar  meanings.14 

CHEIROTONE'TOI.  (Fid.  Archairesiai.) 

CHELIDO'NIA  (xeXidovia),  a  custom  observed 
m  the  island  of  Rhodus  in  the  month  of  Boedromion, 
tne  time  when  the  swallows  returned.  During  that 
season,  boys,  called  xthidovicrai,  went  from  house  to 
house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostensibly  for  the  return¬ 
ing  swallows  (xchidovi^eiv),  and  singing  a  song  which 
is  still  extant.11  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Cleobulus  of  Lindus  at  some  period  when  the  town 
was  in  great  distress.  The  chelidonia,  which  have 
sometimes  been  called  a  festival,  seem  to  have  been 
nothing  but  a  peculiar  mode  of  begging,  which,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  swallows,  was 
carried  on  by  boys  in  the  manner  stated  above. 
Many  analogies  may  still  be  observed  in  various 
countries  at  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

CHEME  (xwv)y  a  Greek  liquid  measure,  the  capa¬ 

1  (Fast.,  ii.,  617.) — 2.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  27,  p.  629,  b. — Ilesych., 
rol.  ii.,  p.  1547,  ed.  Alberti. — .Elian,  V.  H.,  xiv.,  22. — Dio 
Cass  ,  xxxvi.,  IS. — Paus.,  vi.,  10,  t)  1.) — 3.  ( Vid.  Lysias,  0.  Era- 
tosth  .,  p.  124,  16,  and  p.  127,  8,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  Olynth., 

•  ,  p.  9.) — 4.  (s.  v.  KtiTexupoTivriocv.) — 5.  (Esoh.,  c.  Ctes.,  $  2.) 
-  (Demosth.,  c.  Midias,  p.  516,  553,  583.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  De 
C«t.,  p.  235,  261.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  706. — Jlarpo- 
errt.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kupi'a  (KKMioia. — Demosth.,  c.  Theocriu., 
p.  1330  ) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androtion.,  p.  596. — c.  Timocr.,  p. 
707. — c.  Neier.,  p.  1346.) — 10.  (Sehomann,  De  Comitiis  Atheni 
easium,  p.  120,  125,  231,  251,  330.) — 11.  (Athemeus,  viii.,  p. 
MO  — Compare  llgen,  Opusc.  Phil.,  i.,  p.  164,  and  Eustath.  ad 
OJ  ,  xxxj.,  »ub  l'o  1 


city  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  smaller 
measures)  is  differently  stated  by  different  authori¬ 
ties.  There  was  a  small  cheme,  which  contained 
two  cochlearia  or  two  drachmae,  and  was  the  sev¬ 
enty-second  part  of  the  cotyle,  =-0068  of  a  pint 
English.1  The  large  cheme  was  to  the  small  in 
the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Other  sizes  of  the  cheme 
are  mentioned,  but  they  differ  so  much  that  we 
cannot  teJl  with  certainty  what  they  really  were  1 

•CHENALO'PEX  (xyvaTiunyf),  a  species  ot 
aquatic  fowl.  ( Vid.  Anas.) 

CHENFSCUS  (jxvvioKoc)-was  a  name  sometime* 
given  to  the  uspooTo'htov  of  a  ship,  because  it  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose 
(xvv)  or  other  aquatic  bird  This  ornament  was 
probably  adopted  as  suitable  to  a  vessel  which  was 
intended  to  pursue  its  course,  like  such  an  animal, 
over  the  surface  of  the  waier.8  We  are  informed 
that  a  ship  was  sometimes  named  “  The  Swan” 
(kvkvoc),  having  a  swan  carved  upon  the  prow.4 
Though  commonly  fixed  to  the  prow,  the  eheniscus 
sometimes  adorned  the  stern  of  a  ship.  It  was  often 
gilt.*  A  eheniscus  ofbronze  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris.*  Not  unfrequently  we  find  the  che- 
niscus  represented  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercu 
laneum,  and  on  antique  gems.  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  in  that  at  p.  62 


*CHENOPOD'IUM  (xqvonodiov)  and  CHEN  U 
PUS  (xyvonovc),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  called 
the  Goosefoot.  Dioscorides7  and  Pliny8  mention 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  domestic  (sylvestre  and 
sativum),  the  former  of  which  is  the  same  with  the 
aTpdcfiadc  or  d rpdipal-vg,  the  latter  the  Atriplex  hoi- 
tensis,  or  Orach  (the  xPvao^dxavov  of  Theophras 
tus*).  The  modern  Greeks  use  the  Chenopodium 
as  a  good  remedy  for  wounds,  and  call  it  nava/aa.'* 
The  Chenopodium  botrys  has  a  balsamic  perfume, 
and  yields  an  essential  oil,  which  renders  it  tonic 
and  antiscorbutic.  Sibthorp  found  it  between  Smyr¬ 
na  and  Brousa,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.11  The 
seed  resembles  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  has  a 
vinous  smell,  whence  the  name  botrys  ((3bTpv<;,  “  a 
cluster”).  The  most  important  property  possessed 
by  the  Goosefoot  tribe  is  the  production  of  soda, 
which  some  of  them  yield  in  immense  quantities.18 

CHERNIPS,  CHERNIBON  (xcpviip, 
from  xdp  and  vinru),  signifies  the  water  used  for 
ablution  and  purification,  or  the  vessel  which  con 
tained  it.13 

A  marble  vase  containing  lustral  water  was  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  door  of  both  Greek  and  Roman  temples, 
which  was  applied  to  several  purposes.  The  priest 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  branch  of  laurel14  or  olive 

1.  (Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  77.)  — 2.  (Hussey,  Ane.  Weights, 
Money,  &c. — Wurm,  De  Pond.,  <fcc.) — 3.  (Etym.  Mag.) — 4 
(Nicostratus,  ap.  Athen.,  xi.,  48. — Etyin.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Kii/tyoj.)— 
5.  (Lugian,  Ver.  Ilist.,  41. — Jup.  Trag.,  47.)— -6.  (MiUir,  Diet 
des  Beaux  Arts.) — 7.  (ii.,  145.) — 8.  (H.  N.,  xx.,  20.) — 9.  (H  P. 
vii.,  1.) — 10.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Grieca,  p.  62  ) — 11  ( Bill-rbeok 

1.  c.) — 12.  (Lindley’s Botany,  p.  165.) — 13.  (Piiavorinus.  -  F.tyu 

Mag.,  s.  v.  At6m- — Hesycb  — 14.  (Ovid,  Fa*t.,  v.,  679  ) 
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tree'  in  his  hand,  which  he  dipped  into  the  water, 
and  sprinkled  as  a  purification  over  all  w  ho  entered. 
Instead  of  these  branches,  the  Romans  used  an  in 
strument  called  aspergillum  for  the  purpose,  the 
form  of  which  is  frequently  met  with  upon  medals 
and  bas-reliefs. 

Another  Greek  rite  was  performed  by  the  priest 
taking  a  burning  torch  from  the  altar,  which  he  dip¬ 
ped  into  the  lustral  water  (xtpvnp),  and  then  sprin¬ 
kled  it  over  the  by-standers.3  Water  was  also  sprin¬ 
kled  over  the  head  of  the  victim  as  an  initiation  to 
the  sacrifice  ;  hence  the  expression  vipuv,3 

“  to  perform  a  sacrifice,”  and  xalrriv  u/i(j>l  ar/v  x?p- 
vitpo/iai* 

The  vessel  which  the  Romans  used  wras  of  the 
kind  called  lubrum ,8  resembling  those  still  employed 
for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose  in  the  Roman 
churches,  one  of  which  is  showm  in  the  Laconicum 
at  Pompeii.  ( Vid .  Baths,  p.  150.) 

But  the  wmrd,  as  its  etymology  indicates,  is  of  a 
more  domestic  origin  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  cus¬ 
tom,  common  to  both  nations,  of  washing  their 
hands  before  meals,  is  used  with  the  same  double 
meaning  above  mentioned.8  In  the  first  passage 
cited  from  Homer,  xepviip  is  put  for  the  water  it¬ 
self;  in  the  second,  is  used  for  the  vessel 

which  receives  it.  In  both  instances  the  water  is 
poured  out  of  a  jug  (npoxoog),  and  the  two  together 
correspond  with  our  term  a  basin  and  ewer. 

*CHERNI'TES  (^epvfrj?f),  a  species  of  Stone, 
which  Pliny,7  after  Theophrastus,8  says  was  very 
like  ivory,  and  in  a  coffin  of  which  the  body  of  Da¬ 
rius  lay.  The  French  commentators  on  Pliny  make 
it  and  the  porus,  mentioned  by  the  same  writers  as 
resembling  in  colour  and  hardness  Parian  marble, 
to  have  been  varieties  of  calcareous  tufa  (“  carbon¬ 
ate  de  chaux  sedimentaire,  ou  craie  grossiere  et 
compacte,  chloriteuse,  renfermant  des  silex  blonds 
et  des  gryphites”).9 

CHEROS'TAI.  (Vid.  Heres.) 

*CHERS,YDRUS(;i:ep<m5pof),  a  species  of  Snake, 
living,  as  the  name  imports,  both  on  land  and  in  the 
wat  ir  (xipooc,  “  land,”  idop,  “  water”).  A  good 
description  of  its  form  and  nature  is  given  by  Vir¬ 
gil.10  According  to  the  poet,  it  was  marked  with 
large  spots  on  the  belly.  Under  the  head  of  Chcrs- 
ydrus,  at  the  present  day,  Cuvier  ranks  the  Oular- 
limpk  ( Acrochordus  Fasciatus,  Sh.),  a  very  venomous 
serpent  which  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  of 
Java. 

*CHIA  TERRA  (Xia  yij),  a  species  of  Earth  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  The  ancients 
used  it  internally  as  an  astringent;  but  its  chief  use 
was  as  a  cosmetic,  it  being  highly  valued  for  clean¬ 
sing  the  skin  and  removing  wrinkles.  Galen  says 
it  was  an  earth  of  a  white  colour,  but  not  a  bright, 
clear  white,  and  that  it  was  brought  in  flat  pieces ; 
and  Dioscorides  says  it  was  whitish,  but  tending  to 
ash  colour.11  “  Like  the  Selinasian  and  Pnigitic 
earths,”  observes  Adams,  “  it  is  an  argil  more  or 
less  pure.” 

CHIRAMA'XIUM  (xeipaputjiov,  from  xe^P  and 
apatja,  a  sort  of  easy-chair  or  “  go-cart,”  used  for 
invalids  and  children.13  It  differed  from  the  sella 
gestatoria,  which  answers  to  our  sedan-chair,  in 
which  the  person  was  carried  by  his  slaves  or  ser¬ 
vants,  since  it  went  upon  wheels,  though  moved  by 
men  instead  of  animals.  Doubts  are  entertained 
whether  this  small  vehicle  was  drawn  or  propelled, 


1.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  vi.,  230.)— 2.  (Athen.,  ix.,  76.— Eurip.,  Here. 
Fur.,  931.) — 3.  (Soph.,  CEd.  T.,  240  ) — 4.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur., 
622.)— 5.  (Lir.,  xxxTii.,  3.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  136.— II.,  xxiv., 
304. — Asch.,  Again.,  1004. —  Cho€ph.,  653. —  Athemcus,  ix.,  80  , 
and  compare  Virg.,  An.,  i.,  701.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  28.)— 8. 
(De  Lapid.,  c.  15.) — 9.  (»d  Plin.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Georg.,  iii.,  425.)— 

11  (Hill’s  Hist,  of  Fossj's,  Ac.,  p.  40.) — 12.  (Petron.,  c.  28.— 
Comoare  Aurelian,  Med  i.,  5;  ii.,  1.) 
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as  it  is  observed  that  men  draw  from  the  neck  and 
shoulders,1  and  push  with  their  hands,  w  hich  lattei 
method  is  clearly  the  one  intended  by  Aurelian, 
“  vehiculo  manibus  acio." 

CIIIRIDO'TA  (xetpiduroc,  from  xe,P' f,  manic*. ), 
a  tunic  with  sleeves.  The  tunic  of  the  Egyptians 
Greeks,  and  Romans  was  originally  without  sleeves 
(vid.  Exomis),  or  they  only  came  a  little  way 
down  the  arm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Asiatic  and 
Celtic  nations  wore  long  sleeves  sew'ed  to  their  tu¬ 
nics,  together  with  trousers  as  the  clothing  of  their 
lower  extremities,  so  that  these  parts  of  attire  are 
often  mentioned  together.3  (Woodcuts,  pages  15, 
171.)  The  Greeks  also  allowed  tunics  with  sleeves 
to  females  (woodcut,  p.  188),  although  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Latins  indecorous  when  they  were 
worn  by  men.4  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a  great  re¬ 
proach  to  Catiline  and  his  associates  that  they  wore 
long  shirts  with  sleeves  (manicatis  et  lalaribus  turn - 
cis3).  Caligula,  nevertheless,  wore  sleeves,  togeth¬ 
er  with  other  feminine  ornaments  ( manuleatus '). 
Sleeves  were  worn  on  the  stage  by  tragic  actors 
(xeipide f7);  and  they  were  used  by  shepherds  and 
labourers,  who  had  no  upper  garment,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  severities  of  the  w-eather  (pelhbus 
manicatis 8).  (Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

All  the  woodcuts  already  referred  to  show  the 
sleeves  of  the  tunic  coming  down  to  the  wrist. 
We  now  insert  from  an  Etruscan  vase  the  figure  ol 
a  woman,  whose  sleeves  reach  only  to  the  elbow, 
ar.d  who  wears  the  capistrum  to  assist  her  in  blow¬ 
ing  the  tibia  pares.3  (Vid.  Manica,  Tunica.) 


Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  its  first  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  will  or 
other  instrument,  especially  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor.  In  this  latter  case  it 
did  not  constitute  the  legal  obligation  (for  the  debt 
might  be  proved  in  some  other  way) ;  it  was  only 
a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

According  to  Asconius,10  chirographum ,  ip  the 
sense  of  a  note  of  hand,  was  distinguished  from 
syngrapba  ;  the  former  was  always  given  for  mon¬ 
ey  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be  a  mere  sharu 
agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of  accommodation, 

1.  (Virg.,  All.,  ii.,  236.)— 2.  (11.  cc.)— 3.  (Henxl.,  vii.,  81.— 
Strabo,  xv.,  3,  19. — raAan/cois  dva(vptci  icat  \ctplo~v  dvecKtvao 
pivot :  Plutarch,  Otho,  6.) — i.  (Aul.  Gell.,  vii.,  12. — Virg.,  An., 
ix.,  616.) — 5.  (Orat.  in  Cat.,  ii.,  10.) — 6.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  52.) 
—7.  (Lucian,  Jov.  Trag.) — 8.  (Colum.,  i.,  8 ;  xi.,  1.)— 9.  (Hav 
canville,  Ant  Etrusq.,  t.  ii.,  p.  113  ) — 10.  (m  Verr.,  iii  ,  36  ' 
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though  with  a  different  object)  to  pay  a  debt  which 
had  never  been  actually  incurred.  The  chirogra- 
phum  was  kept  by  the  creditor,  and  had  only  the 
debtor’s  signature  ;  the  syngrapha,  on  the  contrary, 
was  signed  and  kept  by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,1 * *  chirugraphum 
was  used  to  signify  tribute  collected  under  the  sign- 
manual  of  a  person  in  authority,  similar  to  the  briefs 
and  benevolences  of  former  times  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  also  u* sed,*  till  very  lately,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  law  for  an  indenture.  Duplicates  of  deeds  were 
written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with  the  word 
chirographum  between  them,  which  was  cut  in  two 
in  a  straight  or  wavy  line,  and  the  parts  g'ven  to 
the  care  of  the  persons  concerned.  By  the  Canon¬ 
ists,  Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  syngrapha  or 
tyngraphus  was  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kinds  of  writing. 

CHIRU'RGIA  ( xeipovpyid .  The  practice  of  sur¬ 
gery  was  for  a  long  time  consA.*red  by  the  ancients 
to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  physician’s  duty  ;  but,  as  it 
is  now  almost  universally  allowed  to  be  a  separate 
branch  of  the  profession,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  it  under  a  separate  head.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  the  disputed 
questions,  which  is  the  more  ancient,  or  which  is 
the  mare  honourable  branch  of  the  profession  ;  nor 
even  to  try  to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  word 
chirurgia  as  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  both  the  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  of  the  present  day  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  ancients ,*  and  then,  adhering  close¬ 
ly  to  that  meaning,  to  give  an  account  of  this  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  as  practised 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  referring  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Medicina  for  farther  particulars. 

The  word  chirurgia  is  derived  from  the 
hand .  and  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  is  explained  by  Cel¬ 
sius*  to  mean  that  part  of  medicine  quae  manu  curat, 
“  which  cures  diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  in 
Diogenes  Laertius4  it  is  said  to  cure  did  rov  repveiv 
itai  ualeiv,  “  by  cutting  and  burning nor  (as  far 
a3  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  used  by  ancient 
authors  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fabulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  HSsculapius, 
Chiron,  &c.,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  surgery  before  the  establishment  of  the 
republics  of  Greece,  and  even  until  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  There  it  appears  that  surgery  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  the  treatment  ot  wounds ; 
and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment  was  join¬ 
ed  with  the  use  of  topical  applications.*  The 
Greeks  received  surgery,  together  with  the  other 
branches  of  medicine,  from  the  Egyptians ;  and, 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears  that  there  are  documents 
fully  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  people  had  made  a  degree  of  progress  of 
which  few  of  the  moderns  have  any  conception  : 
upon  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  the  temples  at  Ten- 
tyra,  Karnac,  Luxor,  &c.,  basso-relievos  are  seen, 
representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off  with  in¬ 
struments  very  analogous  to  those  which  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations.  The 
same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the  nieio- 
glyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  operations 
may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofs  of  the 
skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch  of  med¬ 
ical  science.* 

The  earliest  remaining  surgical  writings  are  those 


1.  ( Vid.  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.) — 2.  ( Vid.  Blackstono,  b.  ii.,  c.  20.) 
— 3  (De  Med.,  lib.  vii.,  Pnefat.) — 4.  (De  Vit.  Philos.,  in.,  1,  ^ 
85.)— 5.  (Il.,iii.,  218;  xi.,  515,  828,  843,  <ke  ) — 6.  (J.arrey,  quo- 

•  1  in  Cooper’s  Surg.  Diet.) 


of  Hippocrates,  who  was  born,  according  to  Chn 
ton,*  01.  80,  I,  B.C.  460,  and  died  01.  105,  4,  B.O 
357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there  are  ten  treat 
ises  on  this  subject,  viz. :  1.  Kar’  ’I rjrpelov,  De  Of 
Jidna  Medici ;  2.  Tlepl  'Aypuv,  De  Fracturis ;  3. 
Tlepl’ Apdpuu,  De  Articulis ;  4.  MoxXiKoq,  Vecliarius-, 
5.  Tlepl  'EUkwp,  De  Ulceribus  ;  6.  tlepl  Hvpiyyuv,  Dt 
Fistulis ;  7.  Tlepl  Aiuofipotila.i),  De  Hcemorrhdidibus  ,■ 
8.  Tlepl  tijv  kv  Kepaly  T pupdruv,  De  Capitis  VuF 
neribus ;  9.  Ilept  ’E yKararopr/g  ’E pbpvov,  De  Rcsec~ 
tione  Foetus  ;  and,  10.  Ilept  ’Avaropf/q,  De  Corporum 
Rcsectione.  Of  these  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
only  the  eighth  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine ; 
though  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth,  if  not 
written  by  Hippocrates  himself,  appear  to  belong  to 
a  very  early  age.*  Hippocrates  far  surpassed  all 
his  predecessors  (and,  indeed,  most  of  his  success¬ 
ors)  in  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations  ; 
and,  though  the  scanty  knowledge  of  anatomy  pos¬ 
sessed  in  those  times  prevented  his  attaining  any 
very  great  perfection,  still  we  should  rather  admire 
his  genius,  which  enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than 
blame  him  because,  with  his  defiuent  information, 
he  was  able  to  do  no  more.  The  scientific  skill  in 
reducing  fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his 
works,  De  Fracturis,  De  Articulis,  excites  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  Haller,*  and  he  was  most  probably  the 
inventor  of  the  ambe,  an  old  chirurgieal  machine  for 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  which,  though  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation.  In  his  work  De  Capitis  Vulneribus  he 
gives  minute  directions  about  the  time  and  mode 
of  using  the  trephine,  and  warns  the  operator 
against  the  probability  of  his  being  deceived  by  the 
sutures  of  the  cranium,  as  he  confesses  happened 
to  himself*  On  this  Celsus  remarks  .  “  More  seta 
cet  magnorum  virorum,  et  Juluciam  magnarum  rerum 
habentium.  Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent , 
nihil  sibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingenio,  multaque  nihilo- 
minus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  simplex  veri,  erroris 
confessio ;  prcecipueque  in  eo  ministerio,  quod  utilita - 
tis  causa  postcris  traditur ;  ne  qui  dccipiantur  eadem 
ratione,  qua  quis  ante  deceptus  est The  author  ol 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  binds 
his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to  it  (epyaryo. 
avdpum  npy^Loq  rr/oile) ;  from  which  it  would  appeal 
as  if  certain  persons  confined  themselves  to  partic¬ 
ular  operations.  Avenzoar  also,  in  his  work  enti¬ 
tled  Teiser,  “  Rcctificalio  Regiminis,"  refused  to  per¬ 
form  this  operation ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  from 
religious  motives,  and  because,  being  a  Jew,  he 
thought  it  unlawful  to  look  upon  another’s  naked¬ 
ness. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  surgery  as  well  as  medicine  in  the  times 
immediately  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  inserted  in 
the  writings  of  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c.,  all 
their  writings  have  perished.  Archagathus  de¬ 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome, 
A.U.C.  535,  B  C.  219.*  He  was  at  first  very  wel 
received,  the  jus  Quiritium  was  conferred  upon  him. 
a  shop  was  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense, 
and  he  received  the  honourable  title  of  Vulnerarius 
This,  however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  o» 
the  knife  and  cautery,  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Romans  (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  prac 
tice)  into  that  of  Carnifex.  Asclepiades,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.U.C.,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  proposed  the 


1.  (Fasti  Hellen.) — 2.  ( Vid.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.)— 3.  (Biblioth 

Chirurg.)— 4.  (De  Morb.  Vulgar.,  lib.  v  ,  p.  561,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 5 

(De  Med.,  viii.,  4,  p.  467,  ed.  Ardent  )-  6.  (Cassius  Ilemina,  Af 

Plin.,  H.  N..  xxix.,6.) 
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operation  of  bronchotomy,  though  he  himself  never 
performed  it  ;*  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea,  sur- 
named  A idordpoq,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  surgery 
for  having  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  Lithotrity,  or  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  large  for  safe 
extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described  his 
mode  of  operating,*  which  very  much  resembles 
that  lately  introduced  by  Civiale  and  Heurteloup, 
and  which  proves  that,  however  much  credit  they 
may  deserve  for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion 
into  public  notice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  belongs  to  the  ancients.  “  A  hook,” 
says  Celsus,  “  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck  ;  then  an  iron  instru¬ 
ment  is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which,  being  placed 
against  the  stone,  and  struck  on  the  farther  end, 
cleaves  it ;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  neither  the  bladder  itself  be  injured  by 
the  instruments,  Dor  the  fragments  of  the  stone  fall 
back  into  it.”  Avenzoar  also3  mentions  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  a  calculus,  though  he  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  the  operation  so  minutely  as  Celsus.  The 
next  surgical  writtr  after  Hippocrates,  whose  works 
are  still  extant,  is  Celsus,  who  lived  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  who  has  given 
up  the  last  four  books  of  his  work,  De  Medicina, 
and  especially  the  seventh  and  eighth,  entirely  to 
surgical  matters.  It  appears  plainly  from  reading 
Celsus,  that,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  surgery 
had  made  very  great  progress,  and  had,  indeed, 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  directions  for  the  operation  of 
lithotomy,*  and  the  method  described  by  him  (called 
the  apparatus  minor ,  or  Celsus’s  method)  continued  to 
Je  practised  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  performed  at  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  places  in  France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages, 
even  as  late  as  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
a  modern  author5  recommends  it  always  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  on  boys  under  fourteen.6  He  describes7  the 
operation  of  InJUndatio,  which  was  so  commonly 
performed  by  the  ancients  upon  singers,  &c.,  and  is 
often  alluded  to  in  classical  authors.8  He  also  de¬ 
scribes9  the  operation  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,10  nept- 
Terp.yp.ivoq  riq  CK^r/dr :  py  bmondodu.  Compare 
Paulus^Egineta,11  who  transcribes  from  Antyllus  a 
second  method  of  performing  the  operation.  See 
llso  Parkhurst’s  Lexicon,  and  the  references  there 
£iven. 

The  following  description,  given  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  deserves 
to  be  quoted  :  “  A  surgeon,”  says  he, 13  “ought  to 
be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  old  ;  his  hand 
should  be  firm  and  steady,  and  never  shake ;  he 
should  be  able  to  use  his  left  hand  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  his  right ;  his  eyesight  should  be  acute 
and  clear ;  his  mind  intrepid,  and  so  far  subject  to 
pity  as  to  make  him  desirous  of  the  recovery  of  his 
patient,  but  not  so  far  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
moved  by  his  cries  ;  he  should  neither  hurry  the 
operation  more  than  the  case  requires,  nor  cut  less 
than  is  necessary,  but  do  everything  just  as  if  the 
other’s  sci earns  made  no  impression  upon  him.” 
The  reading  of  Targa’s  edition,  misericors,  has  been 


1.  (Ciel.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Acut.,  i.,  14  ;  iii.,4.) — 2.  (De  Med., 
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,  followed  in  this  passage  of  Celsus,  though  mmia 
ericors  will  also  admit  of  a  very  good  sense ;  for 
as  Richerand  has  observed,1 *  Celsus  did  not  mean 
|  by  it  that  a  surgeon  ought  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
pity ;  but  that,  during  the  performance  of  an  opera¬ 
tion,  this  passion  ought  not  to  influence  him  as  all 
emotion  would  then  be  weakness. 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  centuiy  A.D., 
is,  that  he  condemns  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  “  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an  in¬ 
flammation,  cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that,  if  the 
danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by  this 
method,  yet  the  parts  would  not  heal,  as  being  car¬ 
tilaginous.”3 

Omitting  Scribonius  Largus,  Moschion,  and  So- 
ranus,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caelius  Au- 
relianus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  A.D.,  and  in  whose 
works  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to  surgery, 
though  nothing  that  can  be  called  original.  He  re¬ 
jected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  bronchotomy.3 
He  mentions  a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by 
paracentesis,4  and  also  a  person  who  recovered  af¬ 
ter  being  shot  through  the  lungs  by  an  arrow.5 

Galen,  the  most  voluminous,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
is  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  as  an  anato¬ 
mist  and  physician.  He  appears  to  have  practised 
surgery  at  Pergamus  ;  but,  upon  his  removal  to 
Rome  (A.D.  165),  he  confined  himself  entirely  to 
medicine,  following,  as  he  says  himself,6  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  place.  This  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  the  custom  among  the  Arabians,  as  Avenzoar 
says7  that  a  physician  ought  to  be  able  to  perform 
operations,  but  should  not  do  so  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  Galen’s  writings  prove,  however,  that 
he  did  not  entirely  abandon  surgery.  His  Commen¬ 
taries  on  the  Treatise  of  Hippocrates,  De  Officim 
Medici,  and  his  treatise  n epl  ruv  ’Et ndetypuv,  De 
Fasciis,  show  that  he  was  well  versed  even  in  the 
minor  details  of  the  art.  He  appears  also  to  have 
been  a  skilful  operator,  though  no  great  surgical  in¬ 
ventions  are  attributed  to  him.  His  other  surgical 
writings  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Hippocrates, 
De  Fracturis  and  De  Articulis ;  besides  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  his  larger  works,  De  Methodo 
Medendi  and  De  Compositwne  Medicamcntorum. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Galen  and 
Oribasius,  is  the  earliest  writer  whose  directions 
for  performing  bronchotomy  are  still  extant,  though 
the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was  proposed 
by  Asclepiades  about  three  hundred  years  before 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Antyllus 
remain,  and  among  them  the  following  passage  is 
preserved  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  :8  “  Our  best  sur¬ 
geons  have  described  this  operation,  Antyllus  par¬ 
ticularly,  thus  :  ‘  We  think  this  practice  useless, 
and  not  to  be  attempted  where  all  the  arteries  and 
the  lungs  are  affected  (by  the  word  aprypiai  here, 
he  means  the  bronchia,  or  ramifications  of  the  tra¬ 
chea.  Vid.  Arteria)  ;  but  when  the  inflammation 
lies  chiefly  about  the  throat,  the  chin,  and  the  ton¬ 
sils  which  cover  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  the 
artery  is  unaffected,  this  experiment  is  very  ration¬ 
al,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  suffocation.  When  we 
proceed  to  perform  it,  we  must  cut  through  some 
part  of  the  windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  the 
third  or  fourth  ring;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would 
be  dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commo¬ 
dious,  because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and 
because  it  has  no  vessels  near  it.  Therefore,  bend- 


1.  (Nosogr.  Chir.,  vol.  i.,  p.  42,  edit.  2.) — 2.  (De  Morb.  A  ut. 
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mg  the  head  of  the  patient  backward  so  that  the 
windpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  transverse  section  between  two  of  the 
rings,  so  that  in  this  case,  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  encloses  and  unites  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by  a 
hook  ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and  separ¬ 
ating  the  vessels,  if  any  are  in  the  way,  he  must 
make  the  incision.’  Thus  far  Antyllus,  who  thought 
of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when  it  was, 
I  suppose,  cut  by  chance)  that  the  air  rushed 
through  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the  voice 
was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suffocation 
is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united  by  su¬ 
ture,  that  is,  by  sewing  the  skin,  and  not  the  carti¬ 
lage  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicines  are  to  be 
applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incarnant 
must  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be  used 
with  those  who  cut  their  throat  with  a  design  of 
committing  suicide.”  Thi3  operation  appears  to 
have  been  very  seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the 
ancients  upon  a  human  being.  Avenzoar1 *  tried  it 
upon  a  goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without 
much  danger  or  difficulty  ;  but  he  says  he  should 
not  like  to  be  the  first  to  try  it  upon  a  man. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (A.D. 
361),  professes  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  'Zwa- 
yuyai  ’larpmal,  Collecta  Mcdicinalia,  much  surgical 
matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Aetius  and  Alexander  Trallianus,  both  of 
whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  and  are  not  famous  for  any  surgical  inven¬ 
tions.  Paulus  iEgineta  has  given  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  books  of  his  work,  De  Re  Medica,  entirely 
to  surgery,  and  has  inserted  in  them  much  useful 
matter,  the  fruits  chiefly  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  He  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  midwifery  and  female  diseases, 
and  was  called  on  that  account,  by  the  Arabians, 
Al-  Kawabeli,  “the  Accoucheur.”3  Two  pam¬ 
phlets  were  published  in  1768  at  Gottingen,  4to,  by 
Rud.  Aug.  Vogel,  entitled  De  Pauli  JEginetce  Men¬ 
tis  in  Mcdicinam,  imprimisque  Chirurgiam.  Paulus 
^Egineta  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  A.D.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  medical  writers  whose  surgical 
works  remain.  The  names  of  several  others  are 
recorded,  but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  eminence  to 
require  any  notice  here.  For  farther  information 
on  the  subject  both  of  medicine  and  surgery,  see 
Medicina  ;  and  for  the  legal  qualifications,  social 
rank,  &c.,  both  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  see  Medicus. 

The  surgical  instruments,  from  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings  are  made,  were  found  by  a 
physician  of  Petersburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1819,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Consularis  (S  trad  a  Consulare),  in 
a  house  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
surgeon.  They  are  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Portici.  The  engravings,  with  an  account  of 
them  by  Dr.  Savenko,  were  originally  published  in 
the  Revue  MSdicale  for  1821,  vol.  iii.,  p.  427,  &c. 
They  were  afterward  inserted  in  Froriep’s  Notizen 
aus  dem  Gebiele  der  Nalur-und-Heilkunde  for  1822, 
vol.  ii.,  n.  26,  p.  57,  &c.  The  plate  containing 
these  instruments  is  wanting  in  the  copy  of  the 
Revue  Medic  ale  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  so  that  the  accompanying  figures  are  copied 
from  the  German  work,  in  which  some  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  drawn  very  badly.  Their  authenticity 
was  at  first  doubted  by  Kiihn,s  who  thought  they 
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were  the  same  that  had  been  described  by  Bayards 
in  his  Catal.  Antiq.  Monument.  Herculani  effos.,  Nap., 
1754,  foi.,  n.  236-294  ;  when,  however,  his  disser¬ 
tation  was  afterward  republished,1  he  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  completely  satisfied  on  this  point,  and 
has  given,  in  the  tract  referrec  to,  a  learned  and  in 
genious  description  of  the  instruments  and  theii 
supposed  uses,  from  which  the  following  account  i* 
chiefly  abridged.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at  onca 
that  the  form  of  most  of  them  is  so  simple,  and 
their  uses  so  obvious,  that  very  little  explanation 
necessary. 


1,  2.  Two  probes  ( specillum ,  pq'Aij)  made  of  iron  ; 
the  larger  six  inches  long,  the  smaller  four  and  a 
half.  3.  A  cautery  ( Kavrnptov )  made  of  iron,  ralhei 
more  than  four  inches  long  4,  5.  Two  lancets 
( scalpellum ,  ofiifoj),  made  of  copper,  the  former  tw  o 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  other  three  inches.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  us.d  tor  blood¬ 
letting,  or  for  opening  abscesses,  &o.  6.  A  knife 

apparently  made  of  copper,  the  blade  of  which  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  hi  the  broadest  pari 
one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  back  :s  straight  and  thick, 
and  the  edge  much  curved ;  *be  handle  is  so  short 
that  Savenko  thinks  it  must  liave  been  broken.  It 
is  uncertain  for  what  particu!  n  purpose  it  was  used  : 
Kiihn  conjectures  that  (if  it  be  a  surgical  instrument 
at  all)  it  may  have  been  made  with  such  a  curved 
edge,  and  such  a  straight  thick  back,  that  it  might 
be  struck  with  a  hammer,  and  so  amputate  fingers, 
toes,  &c.  7.  Another  knife,  apparently  made  of 
copper,  the  blade  of  which  is  of  a  triangular  shape, 
two  inches  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines 
in  breadth  ;  the  back  is  straight  and  one  line  broad, 
and  this  breadth  continues  all  the  way  to  the  point, 
which,  therefore,  is  not  sharp,  but  guarded  by  a  sort 
of  button.  Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  been  used  foi 
enlarging  wounds,  &c.,  for  which  it  would  be  par¬ 
ticularly  fitted  by  its  b'unt  point  and  broad  back. 

8.  A  needle,  about  thre*  inches  long,  made  of  iron. 

9.  An  elevator  (or  instrument  for  raising  depressed 
portions  of  the  scull),  made  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  very  much  resembling  those  made  use  of  at  the 
present  day.  10-14.  ( vid .  next  cut)  Different  kinds 
of  forceps  (vulsella).  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other,  and  is  five  inches  long.  No. 
11  is  also  five  inches  long.  No.  12  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long.  The  sides  are  narrow  at  the  point 
of  union,  and  become  broader  by  degrees  towards 
the  other  end,  where,  when  closed,  they  form  a  kind 
of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  furnished  with 
a  movable  ring,  exactly  like  the  tenaculum  forceps 
employed  at  the  present  day.  No.  13  was  used  foi 
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is  six  inches  long,  and  is  bent  in  the  middle.  It 
was  probably  used  for  extracting  foreign  bodies  that 
had  stuck  in  the  (esophagus  (or  gullet),  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  wound.  15.  A  male  catheter  ( oenea 
istula),  nine  inches  in  length.  The  shape  is  re¬ 
markable,  from  its  having  the  double  curve  like  the 
letter  S,  which  is  the  form  that  was  reinvented  in 
the  last  century  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon, 
J.  L.  Petit.  16.  Probably  a  female  catheter,  four 
inches  in  length.  Celsus  thus  describes  both  male 
and  female  catheters  :l *  “  The  surgeon  should  have 
three  male  catheters  ( cmeas  Jislulas),  of  which  the 
longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next  twelve,  and  the 
shortest  nine  inches  in  length  ;  and  he  should  have 
two  female  catheters,  the  one  nine  inches  long,  the 
other  six.  Both  sorts  should  be  a  little  curved, 
but  especially  the  male ;  they  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  and  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin.”  17. 
Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an  instrument  for  ex¬ 
tracting  teeth  ( odovrdy* pa *) ;  but  Kuhn,  with  much 
more  probability,  conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument 
used  in  amputating  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus,3  who  says  that  “  no  method  of  op¬ 
erating  is  mere  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the 
uvula  with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary.”  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatulae. 

CHITON  (xctuv).  ( Vid .  Tunica.) 

CHITON'IA  (xtTuvia ),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
surnamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia.4  The  Syracusans 
also  celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.4 

•CHIUM  MARMOR  (Xioq  Tudog),  a  species  of 
Marble  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios.  Hill  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “  a  very  fine  and  elegantly-smooth 
stone,  of  a  close,  compact  texture,  very  heavy,  and 
of  a  fine  glossy  black,  perfectly  smooth  where  bro¬ 
ken,  but  dull  and  absolutely  destitute  of  splendour.” 
It  is  capable,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish  of  perhaps  any  of  the 
marbles.  It  was  famous  among  the  ancients  for 
matting  reflecting  mirrors,  for  which  the  high  polish 

1.  (De  Med.,  vii.,  26,  $  1,  p.  429.)  —  2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  <) 
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of  which  it  is  susceptible  rendered  it  peculiar!? 
proper.  The  Chian  marble  would  appear  to  hav< 
been  of  the  Obsidian  kind,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  some 
times  called  “  Lapis  Obsidianus  Antiquorum .”*  The 
name  Obsidianus  would  seem  to  have  been  a  corrup¬ 
tion  from  Opsianus  (orpiavog,  and  rrjg  bifieuc')  i 
•CHIUM  VINUM  (Xiog  olvog),  Chian  Wine,  a 
Greek  wine  made  in  the  island  of  Chios  (the  modern 
Scio).  It  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a  thick, 
luscious  wine  ;  and  that  which  grew  on  tht  craggy 
heights  of  Ariusium,  extending  three  hundred  stadia 
along  the  coast,  is  extolled  by  Strabo  as  the  best 
of  all  Greek  wines.  From  Athenaeus  we  learn  that 
the  produce  of  the  Ariusian  vineyards  was  usually 
divided  into  three  distinct  species :  a  dry  wine,  a 
sweetish  wine,  and  a  third  sort  of  a  peculiar  quali¬ 
ty,  thence  termed  avroKparov.  All  of  them  seem  to 
have  been  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  in  terms  of  the  highest  commend 
ation.  The  Phanean,  which  is  extolled  by  Virgil  as 
the  king  of  wines,  was  also  the  product  of  the  same 
island.  The  Saprian  wine,  so  remarkable  for  its 
exquisite  aroma,  wras  probably  Chian  matured  by 
great  age.3 

CHLAINA  (xlaiva).  (Vid.  Lacna  ) 

CHLAMYS  (x?Mpv g,  dim.  jAa/Rdtov),  a  scan. 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
amiclus,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was,  in  general 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Orienta' 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  lacerna  and  paludamentum  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  itself,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  w  oollen  ;  and  it  differed  from  the  blanket 
(ipLuTiov),  the  usual  amictus  of  the  male  sex,  in 
these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller ;  also  finer, 
thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  ornament.  It  moreover  differed  in  beinj 
oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length  being  generally 
about  twdee  its  breadth.  To  the  regular  oblong,  a, 
b,  c,  d  (see  woodcut),  gores  were  added,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  *  f,  producing 
the  modification  a,  e,g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  ip  the 
annexed  figure  of  Mercury,  or  of  an  obtuse-angied 


triangle,  a,  e,  b,  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  b,  < , 
g,  d,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  figure  of  a  youth 
from  the  Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  gores  were  called  nrepvyti ,  wiugs,  and  the 
scarf  with  these  addition*  w'as  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Thessalian  oi  Macedonian.4  Hence  the 
ancient  geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in¬ 
habited  earth  (tj  ocKovfiivtj)  to  that  of  a  chlamys.4 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
wmrn  by  children,  although  one  was  given,  with  its 
brooch,  to  Tiberius  Cassar  in  his  infancy.*  It  was 
generally  assumed  on  reaching  adolescence,  and 
was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from  about  seventeen  to 


1.  (History  of  Fossils,  &c.,  p.466.) — 2.  (Id.  ib) — 3.  (Hend«-- 

son’s  History  of  Wines,  p.  77.) — 4.  (Etvm.  Mag. — Luciai,  Diai 

Mort.) — 5.  (Strabo,  ii.,  5. — Macrobius,  De  Sonin.  Scip  ,  ii.) — 6 

(Suet.,  Tib..  6  t 
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^nty  years  of  age.1 II.  It  was  also  worn  by  the  mil¬ 
itary,  especially  ofhigh  rank,  over  their  hody-armour 
(woodcut,  p.  1332),  and  by  hunters  and  travellers, 
more  particularly  on  horseback.3 

The  scarts  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hunters  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  their  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  ayvg  was  probably  yellow  or 

saffron- coloured, and  the  ^Aa/Af  arpaTuoriKTi, scarlet. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  commonly  went  out 
in  a  scarf  of  a  dull,  unconspicuous  colour,  as  best 
adapted  tc  escape  the  notice  of  wild  animals.4  The 
more  ornamental  scarfs,  being  designed  for  females, 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  a  border  (limbus,* 
mcEandcr *)  ;  and  those  worn  by  Phoenicians,  Tro¬ 
jans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics  were  also  em¬ 
broidered,  or  interwoven  with  gold.7  Actors  had 
their  chlamys  ornamented  with  gold.8  Demetrius, 
the  son  o.  Antigonus,  imitating  the  utmost  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Asiatics,  wore  a  scarf  in  which  were 
represented  in  gold  thread  the  stars  and  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.* 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d )  round  the  neck,  and 
to  fasten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  (fibula),  either 
over  the  breast  (woodcuts,  p.  47  186),  in  which 
case  it  hung  down  the  back,  reaching  to  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  as  in  the  preceding  figure  of  the  young 
Athenian,  or  even  to  the  heels  ;10  or  over  the  right 
shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as  is  seen  in 
the  preceding  figure  of  Mercury,  in  the  woodcut  to 
Causia,  and  in  the  well-known  example  of  the  Bel- 
videre  Apollo.  In  other  instances  if;  was  made  to 
depend  gracefully  from  the  left  shoulder,  of  which 
the  bronze  Apollo  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the 
annexed  woodcut)  presents  an  example  (puer  nudus, 
nisi  quod  ephebica  chlamyde  sinistrum  tegebat  hume- 
►hfv  );  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind  the  back, 


and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or  shoulder,  or  over 
bo'h  (see  *he  second  figure  in  the  last  woodcut,  ta- 
k*-n  from  Hamilton’s  Vases,  i.,  2) ;  or,  lastly,  it  was 
laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  behind  the  neck,  and 
crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the  back,  as  in  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  Achilles  (p.  133),  and  sometimes  its  extrem¬ 
ities  were  again  brought  forward  over  the  arms  or 
shoulders  In  short,  the  remains  of  ancient  art  of 
every  description  show  in  how  high  a  degree  the 
scarf  contributed,  by  its  endless  diversity  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  to  the  display  of  the  human  form  in  its  great¬ 
est  beauty ;  and  Ovid  has  told  us  how  sensible  the 
ephebi  were  of  its  advantages  in  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of  his  at¬ 
tire  by  Mercury : 

1.  (Philemon,  p  367,  ed.  Meineke  — “Ephebica  chlamyde:” 
Apuiems,  Met.,  x. — Heliod.,  Alth.,  i. — Plutarch,  De  Mill.  Virt. 
— Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  164.) — 2.  ( Allian,  V.  H.,  xiv.,  10. — The¬ 
se:  3t.,  Orat.,  x. — Plaut.,  Pseud.,  It.,  iv.,  45. — Epid.,  111.,  iii.,  55.) 
— 3.  (Plaut.,  Poen.,  III.,  iii.,  6,  31.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  v.,  18.) 
— 5.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  iv.,  137.) — 6.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  v.,  251.) — 7.  (Virg., 

II.  cc. ;  iii.,  483, 484  ,  xi.,  775. — Ovid,  Met., v.,  51. — Val.  Flacc., 
vi.,  228.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  iv.,  116.) — 9  (Atheineus,  xii.,  p. 
t35  F.;  536,  A) — 10  (Apuleius,  Met.  *  — 11.  (Apuleius,  x.) 


“  Chlamydemque,  ut  pcniext  apte, 
Collocal :  ut  limbus,  totumque  appareat  aumm .* 
The  aptitude  of  the  scarf  to  be  turned  in  eveij 
possible  form  round  the  body,  made  it  useful  even 
for  defence.  The  hunter  used  to  wrap  his  chlamys 
about  his  left  arm  when  pursuing  wild  animals,  and 
preparing  to  fight  with  them  8  Alcibiades  died  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  scarf  rolled  round  his  left  hand  instead 
of  a  shield.*  The  annexed  woodcut  exhibits  a  fig 


ure  of  Neptune  armed  with  the  trident  in  his  right 
hand,  and  having  a  chlamys  to  protect  the  left.  It 
is  taken  from  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  naval  victory  obtained  by  Demetri¬ 
us  Poliorcetes,  and  was  evidently  designed  to  ex¬ 
press  his  sense  of  Neptune’s  succour  in  the  conflict. 
When  Diana  goes  to  the  chase,  as  she  does  not  re¬ 
quire  her  scarf  for  purposes  of  defence,  she  draws 
it  from  behind  over  her  shoulders,  and  twists  it 
round  her  waist,  so  that  the  belt  of  her  quiver  pass¬ 
es  across  it,  as  shown  in  the  statues  of  the  goddess 
in  the  Vatican  (see  woodcut),  and  described  by  Ne- 
mesianus.  (Vid.  Balteus.) 

It  appears  from  the  bas-reliefs  on  marble  vases 
that  dancers  took  hold  of  one  another  by  the  chla¬ 
mys,  as  the  modern  Greeks  still  do  by  their  scarfs 
or  handkerchiefs,  instead  of  taking  one  another’s 
hands.  In  like  manner,  Mercury,  when  he  is  con¬ 
ducting  Plutus  in  the  dark,  bids  him  to  take  hold  of 
his  cblamys  in  order  to  follow  his  steps.4  The  scarf 
admitted  also  of  being  used  to  recline  upon.  Thus 
Endymion  is  represented,  both  in  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  in  the  description  of  Lucian,* 
sleeping  on  his  chlamys,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
rock.  (Vid.  Pileus  ) 

Among  the  Romans,  the  scarf  came  more  into  use 
under  the  emperors.  Caligula  wore  one  enriched 
with  gold.6  Alexander  Severus,  when  he  was  in 
the  country  or  on  an  expedition,  wore  a  scarf  dyed 
with  the  coccus  (chlamyde  coccinea?). 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (X/l beta  or  Xlota),  a  fes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Demetei 
Chloe,  or  simply  Chloe,  whose  temple  stood  near 
the  Acropolis.8  It  was  solemnized  in  spring,  on  the 
sixth  of  Thargelion,  when  the  blossoms  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  (hence  the  names  jAo?/  and  xloeia),  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  ram,  and  much  mirth  and  rejoicing.9 

*CHLOREUS  or  CHLOR'ION  (x^pev g,  x^p- 
luv),  two  names  belonging,  probably,  to  one  and  the 
same  bird,  the  Golden  Oriole,  or  Oriolus  galbula,  L. 
HSlian  errs  when  he  calls  the  female  xAU PL?  an^ 
the  male  and  his  error  is  supposed  to  have 

arisen  from  his  copying  Aristotle  carelessly.10 


1.  (Met.,  ii.,  735.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  v.,  18. — irepit\llavTa 

8  dpTTsxcrai  irepi  rrjv  %tipa  :  Xen.,  Cyneg.,  vi.,  17.) — 3.  (Plut., 
Alcib.) — 4.  (Lucian,  Timon,  30.) — 5.  (Dial.,  vol.  i.,  p.  232,  ed 
Hemsterh.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  19.) — 7.  (Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  40. 

— Compare  Matt.,  xxvii,  28,  31.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  XXotd. — 
Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  618. — Sophocl.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1600,  with  the  scho 
liast. — Paus.,  i.,  22, 1)  3.) — 9.  (Eupolis,  ap.  Schoi.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed 
Col.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2  —  AUian,  N  A.,  iv  ,47 

— Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) 
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*CH  -rORIS  (x^upk)  the  name  of  a  Bird  descri¬ 
bed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner,  upon  the  authority  of 
Turner,  holds  it  to  be  the  Greenfinch,  or  Fringilla 
Moris,  Teniminck.1 

CHOES  (Xoef).  (Vid.  Dionysia.) 

CHCENIX  ( xowi £),  a  Greek  measure  of  capaci¬ 
ty,  the  size  of  which  is  differently  given ;  it  was 
probably  of  different  sizes  in  the  several  states. 
Pollux,2  Suidas,  Cleopatra,  and  the  fragments  of 
Galen,3  make  it  equal  to  three  cotylae  (=1  4866  pints 
English) ;  another  fragment  of  Galen4  and  other  au¬ 
thorities5  make  it  equal  to  four  cotylae  (=1  9821 
pints  English) ;  Rhemnius  Fannius6  and  another 
fragment  of  Galen7  make  it  eight  cotylae  (=3  9641 
pints  English).8 

♦XOIP02  nOTAM'102  (xoipog  n orufuog),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Fish,  probably  the  Ruffe,  or  Perea  cernua,  L. 
It  is  a  small  fish,  of  good  flavour ;  rather  olive,  and 
spotted  with  brown.9 

CHORA'GUS,  a  person  who  had  to  bear  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  choragia,  one  of  the  regularly-recur¬ 
ring  state  burdens  (ey/cwcAtot  Xeiroupyiai)  at  Athens. 
Originally  (as  is  shown  in  the  article  Chorus)  the 
chorus  consisted  of  all  the  inhabitants  in  the  state. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  music  and 
dancing,  the  distinction  of  spectators  and  perform¬ 
ers  arose ;  it  became  more  a  matter  of  art  to  sing 
and  dance  in  the  chorus  ;  paid  performers  were  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  at  last  the  duties  of  this  branch  of  wor¬ 
ship  devolved  upon  one  person,  selected  by  the  state 
to  be  their  representative,  who  defrayed  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  were  incurred  on  the  different  occa¬ 
sions.  This  person  was  the  choragus.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  managers  of  a  tribe  (kiuge^T/rai  tyvlrjg) 
to  which  a  choragy  had  come  round,  to  provide  a 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  it ;  and  the  person 
appointed  by  them  had  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
chorus  in  all  plays,  tragic  or  comic  (rpayudolg,  ku- 
uydotg),  and  satirical ;  and  of  the  lyric  choruses  of 
men  and  boys,  the  pyrrhichistae,  cyclian  dancers, 
and  flute-players  (xopyyeiv  uvdpdm,  or  avdpiKoig  %o- 
>oic,  naidiKolg  x°poZ f,  n v/bfrixioraZg,  KVK?a<p  x°PV-  ar’’- 
XyraZg  duSpuaiv),  &c.  He  had  first  to  collect  his 
chorus,  and  then  to  procure  a  teacher  ( xopodiddoKa - 
Ioq),  whom  he  paid  for  instructing  the  choreutay 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teach¬ 
ers;  for  as  their  credit  depended  upon  the  success 
of  their  charts  in  the  dramatic  or  lyric  contests,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  them  whose  assistance 
they  secured.10  When  the  chorus  was  composed  of 
boys,  the  choragus  was  occasionally  allowed  to 
press  children  for  it,  in  case  their  parents  were  re¬ 
fractory.11  The  chorus  were  generally  maintained, 
during  the  period  of  their  instruction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  such 
meat  and  drink  as  would  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  voice  of  the  singers  (01  de  xopyyoi  roZg  x°Pev~ 
rale  kyxehia  xai  dpiduKia  Kai  oKe?iXidag  Kai  pve/,ov 
naparidevreg,  ciuyow  eni  iroXvv  xpbvov,  QuvaoKov- 
pevovg  Kai  rpvQuvrag13).  The  expenses  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  choruses  are  given  by  Lysias13  as  follow  :  Cho¬ 
rus  of  men,  20  minae ;  with  the  tripod,  50  minae ; 
pyrrhic  chorus,  8  minae  ;  pyrrhic  chorus  of  boys,  7 
minae ;  tragic  chorus,  30  minae ;  comic,  16  minae  ; 
cyclian  chorus,  300  minae.  According  to  Demos¬ 
thenes,14  the  chorus  of  flute-players  cost  a  great  deal 
morre  than  the  tragic  chorus.  The  choragus  who 
exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ment,  received  as  a  prize  a  tripod,  which  he  had 

l.  (A  ■istot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (iv., 

23  i — 3  (c.  7  and  9.) — 4.  (c.  5.) — 5.  (Paucton,  Metrolog.,  p. 

233.) —  0.  (v.,  69.) — 7.  (c.  8.) — 8.  (Wurm,  De  Pond,  et  Mens., 

&c  ,  p.  132,  142,  199. — Bussey  on  Anc.  Money  and  Measures, 

p.  209  and  214.)— 9.  (AElian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  23.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Mid.,  p.  519.) — 11.  (Antiphon.,  De  Choreuta,  p.  767,  768.)— 12. 

(Plutarch,  Do  Glor.  Ath.,  p.  349,  A.)— 13.  (\A7r0A.  6(opoS  ,  p. 

698  )— 11  (Mid.,  p.  565.) 
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the  expense  of  consecrating,  and  sometimes  he  Iiad 
also  to  build  the  monument  op.  which  it  v  as  placed 
There  was  a  whole  street  at  Athens  formed  by  the 
line  of  these  tripod-temples,  and  called  “  The  Street 
of  the  Tripods.”  The  laws  of  Solon  prescribed  4(J 
as  the  proper  age  for  the  choragus,  but  this  law  was 
not  long  in  force. 

On  the  subject  of  the  choragia,  see  Bockh’s  iVW. 
Econ.  of  Athens ,  ii ,  p  207,  &c. 

CHORE'GIA  ( xoppyia ).  (Vid.  Choragus.) 

Xft'PIOY  A1KH  (xupiov  diKy),  a  suit  to  recover 
land,  was  a  diadicasia  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
thesmothetae.  The  parties  to  a  suit  c  1  this  kind 
were  necessarily  either  Athenian  citizens,  or  such 
favoured  aliens  as  had  had  th  .  power  of  acquiring 
real  property  in  Attica  (yrjg  sal  ,’iKiag  ZyKTr/oig)  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them  by  special  grant  of  the  people. 
Of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus  and  Lysias  in  causes  of 
this  kind,  the  names  are  all  that  survive. 

CHORUS  (x°pog),  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers, 
engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  some  divinity. 
This  is,  however,  only  the  secondary  meaning  of 
the  Greek  word.  The  word  x°pog,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  x^poQ,  x&pa,1  properly  denoted  the 
market-place,  where  the  chorus  met.  Thus  Homer 
calls  the  dancing-place  the  x°pog ;  Xeif/vav  de  xopov  :* 
ntTr/.Tjyov  de  x°pov  ftelov  noaiv  :3  o 61  r’  Hoff  rjpiyevu.- 
lrlC  oUta  Kai  x°P0L  £’l(7t  '■*  evda  6’  eaav  N vp<f>euv  KaXoi 
X°P°i  vte  douKoi*  Now  the  dancing-place  for  the 
public  chorus  in  a  Greek  town  would  naturally  be 
the  largest  space  which  they  had,  i.  e.,  the  market¬ 
place,  which  was  called  by  the  more  general  name 
of  “  the  place”  or  “  the  space”  (xopog).  Thus  the 
uyopd  at  Sparta  was  called  the  x°pof*  And 
xopog  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  large  city  :  thus 
Sparta7  and  Athens8  are  both  called  evovxopog, 
which  either  meant  “  having  a  wide  chorus  or  mar¬ 
ket,”  or,  generally,  “extensive*  (evpvxupog),  as 
when  it  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  ’A aia  in  Pindar.* 
Thus,  also,  the  king  says  to  the  chorus,  in  the  Sup- 
pliccs  of  vEschylus,19  Xauv  tv  ywpw  Tuooeode. 

This  explanation  of  the  word  x°pog  is  impoitant, 
from  its  connexion  with  the  idea  of  a  primitive  cho¬ 
rus.  In  the  oldest  times  the  chorus  consisted  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  met  in  the 
public  place  to  offer  up  thanksgivings  to  their  coun¬ 
try’s  god,  by  singing  hymns  and  performing  corre¬ 
sponding  dances  The  hymn,  however,  was  not 
sung  by  the  chorus,  but  some  poet  or  musician  sang 
or  played  the  hymn,  and  the  dancers,  who  formed 
the  chorus,  only  allowed  their  movements  R  be 
guided  by  the  poem  or  the  tune.  The  poet,  there¬ 
fore,  was  said  to  “lead  off  the  dance”  (efdpxeiv 
poXnrjg),  and  this  was  said  not  merely  of  the  poet,11 
but  also  of  the  principal  dancers;12  and  even  the 
leader  of  a  game  at  ball  is  said  upxeaGcu  po?\,rr^g. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  words  pekrr soda* 
and  poXrrrj,  when  used  in  speaking  of  the  old  chorus, 
imply  the  regular,  graceful  movements  of  the  dan¬ 
cers  ;13  and  the  cumolpids  were  not  singers  of  hymns, 
but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
This  old  chorus,  or  the  chorus  proper ,  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  cithara.  the  lyre,  or  the  phor- 
minx,  which  were  different  kinds  of  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  ;  when  the  accompaniment  was  the  flute,  it 
was  not  a  chorus,  but  an  ayXata  or  a  Kupog,  a  much 
more  riotous  affair,  which  was  always  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  procession  than  of  a  dance,  and  in  which 
there  was  often  no  exarchus,  but  every  one  joined 
into  the  song  or  cry  of  joy  at  his  pleasure.  Such  a 

1.  (New  Cratylus,  p.  361.)— 2.  (Od.,  viii.,  260.) — 3.  (1.,  264.1 
— 4.  (xii.,  4.) — 5.  (1.,  318.)— 6.  (Pausan.,  iii.,  11,  t)  9.) — 7.  (An 
axamlrides,  ap.  Athen.,  p.  131,  C.)— 8.  (Oracul.  ap.  Demosth. 
Mid.,  p.  531.)— 9.  (01.,  vii.,  18.)— 10.  (v.,  976  >—11  (See  th* 
passages  quoted  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  4tn  edition,  r 
21.)— 12.  (11.,  xviii.,  604.)— 13.  (II.,  xvi.,  182i — Hymn.  Pyth 
Apoll.,  19.) 
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omus  ;vas  1  ie  hymenaeal  or  bridal  procession, 
Ihougl  this  seems  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  the 
r.horus  and  the  comus,  for  the  harp  and  a  chorus  of 
damsels  are  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  it  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  former  merely  says,1  “A 
loud  hymei.j-vn  a'ose;  young  men  skilled  in  the 
dance  moved  aio'iud ;  and  among  them  flutes  and 
harps  resounded"  ( avlol ,  (popyiyyeg  re).  Hesiod’s 
description  is  much  more  elaborate  :2  “  The  inhab¬ 
itants  (of  the  fort  ified  city  which  he  is  describing) 
were  enjoying  themselves  with  festivities  and  dan¬ 
ces  (uyhataig  re  x°p°i£  re) :  the  men,  (i.  e.,  the  uuyog) 
were  conducting  the  bride  to  her  husband  on  the 
well-wheeled  mule-car ;  and  a  loud  hymenceus  arose ; 
from  afar  was  seen  the  gleam  of  burning  torches 
carried  in  the  hand  of  slaves  ;  the  damsels  (i.  c.,  the 
Xopog)  were  moving  forward  in  all  joy  and  festivity 
i  uyhaiy  redaXviai) ;  and  they  were  both  attended  by 
sportive  choruses.  The  one  chorus,  consisting  of 
men  (the  uuyog),  were  singing  with  youthful  voices 
10  the  shrill  sound  of  the  pipe  ( i .  e  ,  ovpiylj) ;  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  damsels  (the  jopdf),  were 
leading  up  the  cheerful  chorus  (i.  e.,  were  dancing) 
to  the  notes  of  the  harp  (<j>opyiyl;)”  This  account 
of  the  hymenceus  is  immediately  followed  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  comus  proper,  i.  e.,  a  riotous  pro- 
:esssion  after  a  banquet.  “  On  another  side,  some 
/oung  men  were  moving  on  in  the  comus  (bcuyaCov) 
iO  the  sound  of  the  flute ;  some  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  with  singing  and  dancing ;  others  moved  on 
aughing,  each  of  them  accompanied  by  a  flute-  player 
yvi?  avXyrf/pi  kuaoro g).  The  whole  city  was  filled 
with  joy,  and  choruses,  and  festivity”  ( dahiai  re 
Xopoi  re  iiyhatai  re). 

The  chorus  received  its  first  full  development  in 
the  Doric  states,  and  in  them  it  was  particularly 
connected  with  their  military  organization.  The 
Dorian  chorus  was  composed  of  the  same  persons 
who  formed  their  battle-array:  the  best  dancers 
and  the  best  fighters  were  called  by  the  same  name 
(tt pv’heeg) ;  the  back  rows  in  each  were  called  “  un¬ 
equipped”  (ip'Aeig),  and  the  figures  of  the  dance 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  evolutions  of 
the  army.’  The  Doric  deity  was  Apollo ;  conse¬ 
quently,  we  find  the  Doric  chorus,  which  was  prop¬ 
erly  accompanied  by  the  lyre,  and  of  which  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  the  legitimate  offspring, 
immediately  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  inventor  of  the  lyre.  The  three  principal  Doric 
choruses  were  the  pyrrhic,  the  gymnopcedic,  and  the 
hyporchematic.  These  were  afterward  transferred 
to  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  appear  as  the  three 
varieties  of  the  dramatic  chorus,  which  celebrated 
the  worship  of  that  divinity  :  the  emmeleia,  or  tragic 
dance,  corresponded  to  the  gymnopcedic,  the  comic 
dance  to  the  hyporchemc,  and  the  satyric  to  the 
pyrrhic.  All  these  dances  were  much  cultivated 
and  improved  by  Thaletas,  who  introduced  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  song  and  dance  for  the  whole  chorus, 
of  wdiich  Lucian  speaks  when  he  says,  bv  way  of 
contrast  to  the  pantomimic  dancers  of  more  modern 
times  :*  n liXai  yev  yap  oi  avroi  uai  yd ov  uai  u pxovv- 
to,  “  ir.  older  times  the  same  performers  both 
Bang  and  danced.”  This  extension  of  the  song  of 
the  exarchus  to  the  whole  chorus  seems  to  have 
g’ven  rise  almost  naturally  to  the  division  of  the 
chorus  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  which  Ste- 
Bichorus  farther  improved  by  the  addition  of  an  epode, 
thus  breaking  through  the  monotonous  alternation 
of  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  insertion  of  a 
stanza  of  a  different  measure.  This  improvement 
is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  Ovde  ra  rpia  2,rr/cn- 
X?oov  yiyvuoueig.  The  choruses  of  Stesichorus 


1.  (P  .  xviii.,  492.)-  -2.  (Scut.  Here.,  270.) — 3.  (Muller’s  Do- 
s  iii.,  12,  HO;  iv  *,  $  4.)— 4.  (De  Saltat.,  c.  30.) 


consisted  of  combinations  of  rows  of  eight  dancers; 
and,  from  his  partiality  to  the  number  8,  we  have 
another  proverb,  the  nuv-a  oktu  of  the  gramma 
rians. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Greek 
choral  poetry  was  the  adaptation  of  the  dithyramb, 
or  old  Bacchic  song,  to  the  system  of  Doric  chorus 
es  ;  for  it  was  to  this  that  we  owe  the  Attic  drama. 
The  dithyramb  was  originally  of  the  nature  of  a 
uuyog  :  it  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  to  a  flute 
accompaniment ;  and  in  the  time  of  Archilochus 
had  its  leader,  for  that  poet  says  that  “  he  knows 
how  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of 
Dionysus,  wThen  his  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine 
"Qf  AiuvvooV  uvauTog  uahov  k^ap^ai  ye'hog 
olda  didvpayGov  olvep  ovyKepavvudelg  <j>pevag. 
Arion,  the  celebrated  player  on  the  cithara,  wras  tl  e 
first  to  practise  a  regular  chorus  in  the  dithyramo, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  cithara.  This  he  did  at  Cot 
inth,  a  Doric  city ;  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  he  subjected  his  dithyramb  to  all  the  conditions 
of  Doric  choral  poetry.  The  dithyramb  was  danced 
round  a  blazing  altar  by  a  chorus  of  50  men  oi 
boys  ;  hence  it  was  called  a  circular  chorus  {uvuMog 
Xopog) ;  the  dithyrambie  poet  was  called  uvuliodi- 
duouaXog,  and  Arion  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Cycleus. 

Aristotle  tells  us  that  tragedy  arose  from  the  re¬ 
citations  of  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb  (azro  tuv 
egapxovTuv  tuv  didvpuyfiuv2) ;  and  we  know  from 
Suidas  that  Arion  was  the  inventor  of  the  tragic  style 
( rpayiKov  rpdnov  evpeiflr*).  This  latter  statement 
seems  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Arion  introduced 
satyrs  into  the  dithyramb  ;  for  the  satyrs  were  also 
called  rpuyot ,4  so  that  rpayipdid,  “  the  song  of  the 
satyrs,”  is  the  same  as  “the  satyric  drama.”  This 
tragic  or  satyric  drama  arose  from  the  leaders  of 
the  dithyrambie  chorus,  as  arranged  by  Aiion.  If 
w’e  examine  the  use  made  of  this  dithyrambie  cho¬ 
rus  by  JEschylus,  we  shall  easily  see  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Aristotle’s  statement.  In  the  tragic 
trilogies  of  JEschylus  we  find  a  chorus  and  two 
actors.  As  tragedy  arose  from  the  leaders  of  the 
dithyramb,  the  first  beginning  would  be  when  the 
poet  Thespis,  as  leader  of  his  dithyrambie  chorus, 
either  made  long  Epic  or  narrative  speeches,  oi 
conversed  with  his  chorus.  The  improvement  of 
JEschylus,  then,  was  to  introduce  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  exarchi,  who  would  thus  become 
actors.  Consequently,  we  should  expect  that  iq  the 
time  of  JEschylus  the  dithyrambie  chorus  of  50 
would  he  succeeded  by  a  tragic  chorus  of  48,  and 
two  actors.  And  this  wre  find  to  be  the  case.  If 
wre  examine  the  extant  trilogy — the  Orestea — we 
find  that  the  Agamemnon  has  a  chorus  of  12  old 
men ;  the  Choepho^ce,  a  chorus  of  either  12  or  15 
w’omen  ;  and  the  Eumrnidcs,  a  chorus  of  15  furies  : 
this  would  leave  9  or  6  for  the  chorus  of  the  satyric 
drama  appended  to  the  trilogy,  according  as  we 
take  the  smaller  or  greater  number  for  the  chorus 
in  the  Cho'ephoroe.  It  seems  more  probable  that  we 
should  take  the  larger  number  ;  for  it  >s  probable 
that,  in  most  cases,  JEschylus  wmuld  divide  the 
main  chorus  of  48  into  four  subchoruses  of  12  ;  lor 
24  was  the  number  of  the  comic  chorus ,  and  at 
comedies  were  acted  in  single  plays,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  they  would  assign  to  a  comic  poet  double 
the  chorus  used  by  the  tragedian  in  his  single  plays, 
or  half  his  whole  chorus.  If  so,  the  satyric  drama 
might,  as  less  important,  be  contented  with  half  the 
ordinary  tragic  chorus,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
piece  rendered  it  desirable  to  increase  the  chorus 
from  12  to  15  in  one  or  more  of  the  individual  plays. 


1.  (Athenseus,  p.  628,  A.) — 2.  (Poet.,  4.)  —3  (Compa'n  IT* 
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besides,  if  the  chorus  of  Stesichorus,  which  was 
antistrophic,  and  therefore  quadrangular,  consisted 
of  48,  as  it  is  not  improbable,  and  this  chorus  of  48 
was  divided  into  rows  of  eight  (as  in  n uvra  oktw), 
*ix  would  be  an  element  of  the  regular  chorus,  and, 
ther  fore,  a  fit  number  to  represent  its  least  impor¬ 
tant  pah  See  on  this  subject  Miiller,1 * *  from  whose 
view  tl  accounl  here  given  differs  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars 

The  tragic  chorus,  though  quadrangular,  still 
mustered  around  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
the  theatre,  thereby  showing  some  last  traces  of  its 
dithyrambic  origin  ;  and  though  the  lyre  was  its 
general  accompaniment,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
repudiate  the  flute,  the  old  accompaniment  of  the 
dithyramb.  When  the  chorus  consisted  of  15,  it 
enteied  the  orchestra  either  in  ranks  three  abreast, 
or  in  files  five  abreast ;  in  the  former  case  it  was 
said  to  be  divided  /card  (vyu,  in  the  latter  /card  oroc- 
%ovc.  No  doubt  a  similar  distinction  was  made  in 
the  case  of  the  chorus  of  12. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
article  Choragus,  was  defrayed  by  the  choragus, 
who  was  assigned  to  the  poet  by  the  archon.  In 
the  case  of  a  dramatic  chorus,  the  poet,  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  represent  at  the  Lenaea,  applied  to  the 
king  archon  ;  if  at  the  great  Dionysia,  to  the  chief 
archon,  who  “  gave  him  a  chorus”  if  his  play  was 
thought  to  deserve  it ;  hence  xopdv  didovat  signifies 
“  to  praise  or  approve  a  poet.”*  The  successful 
poet  was  said  to  “  receive  the  chorus.”8  The  comic 
dance  was  not  at  first  thought  worthy  of  a  public 
chorus,  but  the  chorus  in  that  species  of  drama  was 
at  first  performed  by  amateurs  (edeh ovrai*),  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  dithyramb  in  later  times.5 

CHOUS  or  CHOEUS  (^odf,  or  x0£ve),  a  Greek 
measure  of  liquids,  which  is  stated  by  all  the  author¬ 
ities  to  be  equal  to  the  Roman  congius,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  six  fearat  or  sextarii  (=5  9471  pints  English). 
Suidas  alone  makes  a  distinction  between  the  x°vs 
and  the  ^oct/f,  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sex¬ 
tarii,  and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we 
remember  that  the  x0£C  was  commonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  ;*  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  x,)et  Dionysia),  a  prize  was 
given  lo  the  person  who  first  drank  off  his  jovc; 
and  that  Milo  of  Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three 
xbeq  of  wine  at  a  draught,7  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
these  cases,  the  large  x0£i  mentioned  above  could 
be  meant.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there 
was  also  a  smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  con¬ 
taining,  as  Suidas  states,  twro  sextarii,  =1-9823 
pints  English.  At  first  it  was  most  likely  the  com¬ 
mon  name  for  a  drinking  vessel.  According  to 
Crates,8  the  had  originally  a  similar  form  to 
the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  w'as  also  called 
nt?UKT/.9 

XPEOY2  AIKH  (xpeovc  6ckt]),  a  simple  action  for 
debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases  arising  upon 
an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred  to  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  thesmothetse  when  the  sum  in  ques¬ 
tion  amounted  to  more  than  ten  drachmae.  If  oth¬ 
erwise,  it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  those  itiner¬ 
ant  magistrates,  who  wTere  originally  thirty  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  styled,  accordingly,  oi  rpcuuovra :  but  af¬ 
terward,  in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to 
this  name,  which  had  also  served  to  designate  the 
oligarchic  tyrants,  received  an  accession  of  ten  col¬ 
leagues  and  a  corresponding  change  of  title.10  If 
the  cause  could  be  classed  among  the  tppyvoi  SUai , 

1.  (Eumeniden,  t)  1,  &c.) — 2.  (Plato,  Rep.,  p.  383,  C.) — 3. 

(Arintoph.,  Ran.,  94.  —4.  (Aristot.,  Poet.,  5.) — 5.  ( Vid.  Aristot., 

Probl.,  xv  ,  9. — Rhet.,  iii.,  9.) — 6.  (Anstoph.,  Acham.,  v.,  1086, 

b<1.  Oind.) — 7.  (Athen.,  lib.  x.) — 8.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  496.)— 9i 

(Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  73. — Wurm,  De  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  127,  136, 

141, 198. — Hussey  on  Anc.  Money,  Measures,  &c.,  p.  211-213.) 

— JO-  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  viii.,  100.) 


as,  for  instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mer 
cantile  transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien ;  otherwise  it  seems  that  w'hen 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.1  If  the  cause  were 
treated  as  a  6 iuy  ’Epnopisr/,  as  above  mentioned,  the 
plaintiff  would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  con¬ 
tested  upon  failing  to  obtain  one  fifth  of  the  vote* 
of  the  dicasts  ;*  but  we  are  not  informed  whethej 
this  regulation  was  applicable,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  in  all  prosecutions  for  debt.  The  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timotheus  was  made  in  0 
cause  of  this  kind. 

♦CHROMIS  or  CHREMPS  (xpbpig,  xpupes,  01 
Xpepip),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Sparm 
Chromis,  L.,  and  called  in  French  Marron.  Ron 
delet  says  it  is  a  small  fish,  and  little  esteemed. 
According  to  Cuvier,  it  is  a  chestnut-brow'n  fish, 
taken  by  thousands  in  the  Mediterranean  The 
fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  call  it  Castagno,  on 
account  of  its  chestnut  colour.  The  Chromis  Nilot- 
ica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  an  agreeable  flavour, 
and  is  considered  the  best  fish  in  the  Nile.3 

*CHRYS'ALIS  or  CHIIYSALLIS,  a  name  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  first  apparent  change  of  the  eruca,  or 
maggot,  of  any  species  of  insect.  In  a  special 
sense,  it  denotes  the  “  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly.”  The  name  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  golden  colour  (x pvoo(,  “gold”)  which  the 
chrysalis  generally  assumes.4 

*CHRYSANTH'EMUM  (xpvouvOepov),  the  Corl 
Marygold,  or  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  The 
Greek  name  has  reference  to  its  golden- hued  flow 
ers.  Another  appellation  is  poixpdahpov,  though  this 
in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Ox-eyed  Daisy,  or 
Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum.  Fee  thinks  that  Vir¬ 
gil  means  the  C.  coronarium  by  the  Chrysanthus  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  Culex.5  The  modern  Gr  eek* 
call  this  plant  and  in  the  Archipelago 

MavraAtva.  Sibthorp  found  it  among  the  villages, 
and  by  the  margins  of  roads.6 

♦CHRYSELECTRUM  (xpvof/XeKrpov),  a  variety 
of  Amber.  Fourcroy  calls  it  “transparent  amber 
of  a  golden  yellow  colour.”7 

*CHRYSELECTRUS  (xpvar/hEKTpog),  a  name 
applied  to  the  Indian  Chrysoliths  (Yellowr  Sapphire, 
or  Oriental  Topaz),  having  a  foil  of  brass  laid  under 
them,  and  hence  approaching  in  their  colour  to 
amber,  or  electrum.8 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  dishes  used  by  the 
Romans  at  their  entertainments.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  several  times  by  Martial,9  and,  from  the  epi¬ 
thet  jlava  w  hich  he  applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  analogy  of  the  name,  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  silver,  w  ith  golden  ornaments.  Cicero10  men¬ 
tions  vessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their  golden 
ornaments  in  general  sigilla,  but  again  distinguish¬ 
es  them  as  crustce  and  emblemata  ;n  the  former  were 
probably  embossed  figures  or  chasings  fixed  on  to 
the  silver,  and  the  latter  inlaid  or  w’rought  into  it.18 
The  embossed  work  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Paullus  ( cymbia  argenteis  crustis  illigata33),  and  the 
inlaid  ornaments  by  Seneca  (argentum,  in  quod  solidi 
auri  ccelalura  descenderit 14). 

♦CHRYSI'TES  ( xpvoirriq),  another  name  for  tlte 
Basanites  lapis,  or  Touchstone,  from  its  use  in  test¬ 
ing  gold.15 
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♦CHRYSPTIS  <*pwrmf),  supposed  to  have  beei 
the  yellow  oxide  of  lead,  used  as  a  pigment  by  the 
ancients,  and  forming  one  of  the  three  varieties  of 
litharge  (hiddpyvpoc)  described  by  Dioscorides1 *  and 
Pliny.*  Its  name  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived  from 
its  yellow  and  shining  colour,  resembling  that  of 
gold  3 

*CHRYSOCO'LLA  (xpvoonol'ka).  “The  an¬ 
cients,”  remarks  Adams,  “  applied  this  term  to  two 
distinct  substances  :  First,  to  a  mineral  called  Chry- 
jocoll i  by  Aiken,  Malachite  by  Kidd,  and  Copper 
Green  by  Jameson  and  Cleaveland.  It  consists  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  oxide  of  copper  and  silex — Second, 
to  a  factitious  substance  prepared  from  soda  and 
copper  in  the  manner  described  by  Pliny.4  It  is 
often  confounded  with  the  Borax,  or  Sud/z  Boras  of 
the  moderns,  from  its  being  used  like  Borax  in  sol¬ 
dering  gold.  There  is  much  misapprehension  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Chrysocolla  given  by 
Matthiolus,  Agrico.a,  Milligan,  and  most  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  commentators,  which  it  is  proper  to  caution  the 
student  of  ancient  science  not  to  be  misled  by.”4 

*CH  RYSOC'OME  ( xpnaonopT]),  a  species  of 
Toadflax,  the  Linaria  Linosyris  of  Bauhin,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Chrysocome  Linosyris,  L.  Pliny 
says  it  wants  a  proper  appellation  in  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage.  Anguillara  and  Matthiolus  were  unable  to 
determine  what  kind  of  plant  it  was.6 

♦CHRYSO'LITHUS  (xpvooXidoc),  a  Precious 
Stone,  the  same  with  the  modern  Topaz.  Its  pre¬ 
vailing  colour  is  yellow,  whence  the  ancient  appel¬ 
lation.  The  xl>evdoxpv(j6?udoc  was  stained  crystal.7 
“  The  name  Chrysolilhus,''‘  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  “  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  applied  somewhat  loosely  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  modern  term  is,  to  a  great  variety 
of  minerals.  The  Chrysolites  obtained  from  Ethi¬ 
opia  were  ‘  aureofulgore  translucentes but  to  these 
were  preferred  the  Indian,  which  may  have  been 
the  yellow  sapphire,  or  Oriental  topaz.  The  best 
were  set  open.  Underneath  others  a  foil  of  brass 
svas  laid.  These  were  called  chryselectn,  whose 
colour  approached  to  that  of  amber  (electrum). 
Those  of  Pontus  might  be  distinguished  by  their 
lightness.  They  were,  perhaps,  yellow  quartz,  the 
Bohemian  topaz  ;  or  yellow  fluor  spar,  the  false  to- 
par, ,  whose  specific  gravities  are  to  that  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  topaz  as  three  and  four  respectively  to  five. 
The  Chrysolite  obtained  in  Spain,  from  the  same 
locality  with  rock-crystal,  we  may  suppose  was  yel¬ 
low  quartz.  Such  as  had  a  white  vein  running 
through  them,  called  hence  leucochrysi,  were  proba¬ 
bly  agate ;  yellow  quartz  with  a  vein  of  chalcedony ; 
and  the  capnice  we  may  translate  smoke-topaz. 
Some  resembled  glass  of  a  bright  saffron  colour ; 
and  those  made  of  glass  could  not  be  distinguished 
by  the  sight,  but  might  be  detected  by  the  touch  (of 
the  tongue,  no  doubt),  as  being  warmer.”8 

♦CHRYSOME'LUM  according  to 

Billerbeck,  the  sweet  Orange,  and  not  a  species  of 
Quince,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled.  It  is  a  variety 
of  the  Citrus  Aurantium,  L.9 

♦CHRYSO'PIS  (XPV( Twnzc),  a  species  of  Precious 
Stone,  having,  according  to  Pliny,  the  appearance 
of  gold.  Dalecamp  takes  it  for  Hyacinth.10 

♦CHRY'SOPHRYS  (xpvo6(j>pvc),  a  large  species 
of  Fish,  answering  to  the  Gilt  Head  or  Gilt  Poll,  the 
Sparus  auraU,  L.  The  Greek  name,  which  means 
‘  golden  eyebrow,”  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  a 
crescent-shaped  band  of  a  golden  hue  extending 
from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Du  Hamel  says  its 
flesh  is  delicate,  but  rather  dry ;  according  to  Xen- 
ocrates,  it  is  firm  and  nutritious.  “  With  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  bright  band  between  the  eyes,  we  car 
find  nothing  in  the  Chrysophrys  of  the  ancients,' 
observes  Griffith,  “  that  is  absolutely  characteristic 
of  the  modern  fish  of  the  same  name  ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  which  can  give  Use 
to  exclusion.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  chryso¬ 
phrys  has  two  pairs  of  fins  ;  its  pyloric  appendages 
are  few  in  number ;  it  remains  close  to  the  coasts, 
and  in  salt  marshes  or  pools  ;  it  spawns  in  summer, 
and  deposites  its  eggs  at  the  mouths  ol  rivers  ;  the 
great  heats  oblige  it  to  conceal  itself ;  the  cold  also 
causes  it  to  suffer  ;  it  is  carnivorous,  and  the  fish¬ 
ermen  take  it  by  striking  it  with  a  trident  while 
asleep.  HClian  tells  us  that  it  is  the  most  timid  of 
fishes :  some  branches  of  poplar,  implanted  in  the 
sand  during  a  reflux,  so  terrified  the  chrysophrys 
which  were  brought  back  by  the  flood,  that  on  the 
succeeding  reflux  thev  did  not  dare  to  move,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand.  That 
the  Aurala  of  the  Latins  was  the  same  fish  as  the 
Chrysophrys  of  the  Greeks,  is  evident  from  a  pas 
sage  in  Pliny,  which  is  manifestly  taken  from  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  where  the  first  word  is  put  as  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  second.  Columella  tells  us  that  the 
Aurala  was  of  the  number  of  those  fishes  which  the 
Romans  brought  up  in  their  vivaria ;  and  even  the 
inventor  of  vivaria,  Sergius  Orata,  appears  to  have 
derived  from  this  fish  the  surname  which  he  bore, 
and  which  he  left  to  his  branch  of  the  family.  It 
was,  above  all,  the  Aurata  of  the  Lucrine  lake  that 
the  Romans  esteemed  ;  and  Sergius,  who  obtained 
nearly  entire  possession  of  that  lake,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  introduced  the  species  there.”1 

*CHRYSOPRAS'IUS  LAPIS  (xpvconpaaoQ),  the 
Chrysoprase,  a  precious  stone,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juice  of  the  leek  ( rrpdaov ),  but  with  somewhat 
of  a  golden  tinge  (xpvoog,  “  gold”),  whence  the 
name  given  it.  What  is  now  called  Chrysoprase, 
however,  by  Jameson  and  Aiken,  could  hardly,  as 
Adams  thinks,  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
since  it  is  mund  only  in  Lower  Silesia.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  silex,  with  f.  small  admix¬ 
ture  of  nickel,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  The 
Chrysoprase  of  the  ancients,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
most  probably  a  variety  of  the  Pra^us.* 

CHTHONTA  {XOrp  a),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Hermione  in  honour  or  Deraoitr,  surnamed  Chtho- 
nia.  The  followirg  if.  the  description  of  it  given  by 
Pausanias  :*  “  T’io  mhabi.-ants  of  Hermione  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  Chthonia  ever,  year,  in  summer,  in  this 
manner:  They  form  a  procession,  headed  by  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  the  year,  who  are  follow¬ 
ed  by  men  ar.d  women.  Even  for  children  it  is 
customary  to  pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining 
the  procession.  They  wear  white  garments,  and  on 
their  heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoapoauvdaXoi,  which,  however,  from  their  size 
and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  inscribed  on 
them,  recording  the  premature  death  of  Hyacinthus, 
seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind  the  procession 
there  follow  persons  leading  by  strings  an  untamed 
heifer,  just  taken  from  the  herd,  and  drag  it  into  the 
temple,  where  four  old  women  perform  the  sacrifice, 
one  of  them  cutting  the  animal’s  throat  with  a 
scythe.  The  doors  of  the  temple,  which  during 
this  sacrifice  had  been  shut,  are  thrown  open,  and 
persons  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  lead 
in  a  second  heifer,  tlen  a  third  and  a  fourth,  all  of 
which  are  sacrificed  by  the  matrons  in  the  manner 
described.  A  curious  circumstance  in  this  solem¬ 
nity  is,  that  all  the  heifers  must  fall  on  the  same 
side  on  which  the  first  fell.”  The  splendour  and 
rich  offerings  of  this  festival  are  also  mentioned 
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by  .Elian,1  who,  however,  makes  no  mention  of 
the  matrons  of  whom  Pausanias  speaks,  but  says 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed  by 
the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of  De¬ 
meter  Chthonia  from  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  ;a  hence 
we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated  either  the  same 
festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans,  or  one  similar 
to  it. 

CHYTRA  (x^Tl>a),  an  earthen  vessel  for  common 
ise,  especially  for  cooking.  It  was  commonly  left 
uopainted,  and  hence  all  unprofitable  labour  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  proverb  xvrpav  hoikiWAuv.3 

♦CICA'DA  (rernf),  a  species  of  Insect,  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  by  the  classical  writers.  According 
to  Dodwell,4  it  is  formed  like  a  large  fly,  with  long 
transparent  wings,  a  dark  brown  back,  and  a  yellow 
belly.  It  is  originally  a  caterpillar,  then  a  chrysa¬ 
lis,  and  is  converted  into  a  fly  late  in  the  spring. 
Its  song  is  much  louder  and  shriller  than  that  of  the 
grasshopper,  as  Dodwell  terms  the  latter.  This  wri¬ 
ter  says  that  nothing  is  so  piercing  as  their  note  ; 
nothing,  at  the  same  time,  so  tiresome  and  inhar¬ 
monious  ;  and  yet  the  ancient  writers,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  poets,  praise  the  sweetness  of  their  song ; 
and  Plutarch*  says  they  were  sacred  to  the  Mu¬ 
ses.  According  to  HSlian,6  only  the  male  Cicada 
sings,  and  that  in  the  hottest  weather.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  naturalists. 
The  Cicada  is  extremely  common  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  It  is  found  also  in  the  United  States,  being 
called  in  some  parts  “  the  Harvest-fly,”  and  in  oth¬ 
ers,  very  erroneously,  “  the  Locust.”  The  Cicada 
has  a  sucker  instead  of  a  mouth,  by  which  it  lives 
entirely  on  liquids,  such  as  dew  and  the  juices  of 
plants.  The  song  of  the  Cicada,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  made  by  the  males  for  the  purpose  of  call¬ 
ing  to  their  females  in  the  season  of  reproduction, 
and  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles 
upon  two  membranes,  turned  in  the  form  of  a  ket¬ 
tle- dram,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Sev¬ 
eral  species  of  Cicada  are  described  by  Aristotle,7 
Suidas,  and  Hilian,8  but  more  especially  two,  name¬ 
ly,  ol  pcyakoi  TETTiyec,  oi  qdovreg,  called  also  axerat, 
and  ol  /uKpot,  called  also  rcTTiyovia.  The  former 
would  appear  to  be  the  Cicada  plebeia,  the  latter 
the  Cicada  orni.  This  insect  is  called  Cicale  in 
Italian,  and  Cigale  in  French.  “  The  Tettix,”  ob¬ 
serves  Kirby,  “  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  every  Grecian  bard,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  to 
Theocritus.  Supposed  to  be  perfectly  harmless, 
and  to  live  only  on  the  dew,  they  were  addressed  by 
the  most  endearing  epithets,  and  were  regarded  as 
all  but  divine.  So  attached,  indeed,  were  the 
Athenians  to  these  insects,  that  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fasten  golden  images  of  them  in  their 
hair,  implying,  at  the  same  time,  a  boast,  that  they 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  Cicadas,  were  ‘ terra, 
mu:  or  children  of  the  earth.”9  Anacreon,  in  one 
of  his  odes,10  says  of  the  Tettix,  that  old  age 
wastes  it  not  away.  In  this  he  has  reference  to  the 
fable  of  Tithonus,  the  favourite  of  Aurora,  who, 
having  wished  for  immortality,  without  having 
asked,  at  the  same  time,  for  perpetual  youth,  be¬ 
came  so  decrepit,  that  Aurora,  out  of  compassion, 
changed  him  into  a  tettix,  because  this  insect,  as 
the  ancients  believed,  laid  aside  its  skin  every  sum¬ 
mer,  and  thus  renewed  its  youth.  The  truth  is,  the 
Tettix  or  Cicada,  like  all  the  other  species  of  the 
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Gryllus,  though  existing  but  for  a  single  season 
since  it  dies  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  cast* 
its  skin  in  the  same  manner  as  the  caterpillar, 
and  deposites  in  the  fields  a  membrane  so  accurate¬ 
ly  true  to  its  entire  shape,  that  it  is  oftea  mistaken, 
at  first  sight,  for  the  Tettix  itself.  The  belief  that 
this  insect  was  indigenous,  or,  in  other  words, 
sprang  from  the  very  earth,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  large  numbers  being  seen 
immediately  after  showers,  though  not  visible  pre¬ 
viously. 

♦CICER.  ( Vid .  Erebinthus.) 

♦CICHORIUM.  (Vid.  Intybum.) 

♦CICI  (kIki),  a  plant,  the  same  as  the  Rannu 
Christi  or  Ricinus  communis.  “  This  plant,”  ob¬ 
serves  Woodville,  speaking  of  the  Palma  Christi, 
“  appears  to  be  the  k'iki,  or  Kporuv  of  Dioscorides, 
who  observes  that  the  seeds  are  powerfully  cathar¬ 
tic  :  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Aetius,  Paulus  ^Egineta, 
and  Pliny.”1 

♦CICONIA,  the  Stork.  (Vid.  Pelargos.) 

♦CICU'TA,  Hemlock.  (Vid.  Coneion.) 

CI'DARIS  (Vid.  Tiara.) 

CILI'CIUM  (de'p/kf),  a  Haircloth  The  material 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  almost  universal¬ 
ly  made  this  kind  of  cloth,  was  the  hair  of  goats. 
The  Asiatics  made  it  of  camel’s-hair.  Goats  were 
bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and 
with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ;  and  from  this 
country  the  Latin  name  of  such  cloth  was  derived. 
Lycia,  Phrygia,  Spain,  and  Libya  also  produced  the 
same  article.  The  cloth  obtained  by  spinning  and 
weaving  goat’s-hair  was  nearly  black,  and  was  used 
for  the  coarse  habits  which  sailors  and  fishermen 
wore,  as  it  was  the  least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
being  wet ;  also  for  horse-cloths,  tents,  sacks,  and 
bags  to  hold  workmen’s  tools  (fabrilia  rasa),  and  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  military  engines,  and  the 
walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden 
the  force  of  the  ram  (vid.  Aries),  and  to  preserve 
the  woodwork  from  being  set  on  fire.  * 

Among  the  Orientals,  sackcloth,  which  was  with 
them  always  haircloth,  was  worn  to  express  morti¬ 
fication  and  grief.  After  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
power,  it  passed  from  its  other  uses  to  be .  so  em¬ 
ployed  in  Europe  also.  Monks  and  anchorites  al¬ 
most  universally  adopted  the  cilicium  as  fit  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  humiliation,  and  they  sup¬ 
posed  their  end  to  be  more  completely  attained 
if  this  part  of  their  raiment  was  never  washed. 
Hence  Jerome,*  describing  the  life  of  the  monk  Hi- 
larion,  says  of  his  hair  shirt,  “  Saccum,  quo  s;mel 
fuerat  indutus,  nunquam  lavans,  et  supcrfluum  esse 
dicens,  munditias  in  cilicio  qucererc." 

♦CIMEX  (sopig),  the  Bug,  under  which  name 
many  species  are  included  by  the  ancients,  which 
modern  naturalists  have  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Aristotle  makes  the  nopig  to  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  vapory  secretions  from  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pliny,4  after  calling  the  Cimcx  “  animal 
feedissimum,  ct  dictu  quoque  fastidiendum ”  (where 
he  evidently  alludes  to  the  Cimex  Icctularius,  oi 
bedbug),  goes  on  to  state  some  marvellous  uses 
of  this  insect  in  the  healing  art.  It  was  considered 
an  excellent  remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
and  especially  of  asps  :  fumigations  made  with 
cimices  caused  leeches  to  loosen  their  hold  ;  and 
if  any  animal  had  swallowed  leeches  in  drinking, 
cimices,  taken  internally,  served  as  a  cure.  They 
were  good  for  weak  eyes  when  mixed  with  salt  and 
the  milk  of  a  female,  and  for  complaints  of  the  eart 
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wben  mingled  wit  honey  and  oil  of  roses.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  meuical  virtues  were  ascribed  to 
them,  which,  like  the  preceding,  were  purely  fabu¬ 
lous,  although  Guettard,  in  modern  times,  recom¬ 
mends  them  in  hysterical  cases.1 

♦CIMOL'IA  TERRA  (K ipoXia  yrj),  Cimolian 
Earth,  so  called  from  the  island  Cimolus,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  whence  it  was  principally  obtained,  al¬ 
though  found  also  in  other  of  the  adjacent  islands, 
particularly  Siphnus.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
cleaning  their  clothes,  pretty  much  in  the  same  way 
as  fuller’s  earth  is  now  employed.  The  ancients 
ased  it.  likewise  in  medicine ;  Galen  speaks  of  it  as 
good  in  St.  Anthony’s  fire  ;3 *  and  Dioscorides3  high¬ 
ly  commends  it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  swellings, 
inflammations,  and  many  other  external  affections. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  two  kinds  of  Cimolian 
Earth,  a  white  and  a  purplish.  Galen  says  that  the 
white  kind  was  dry,  and  the  purple  fattish,  and  that 
the  purple  was  accounted  the  better  of  the  two. 
Dioscorides  says  that  the  purple  kind  was  cold  to 
the  touch,  a  particular  very  observable  in  steatites. 
“  Many  authors,”  remarks  Sir  John  Hill,  “  have 
ranked  Cimolian  Earth  among  the  clays,  and  Tour- 
nefort  makes  it  a  chalk ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  neither  of  these,  but  properly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  marl.  Many  have  imagined  our  fuller’s 
earth  to  have  been  the  Cimolian  of  the  ancients, 
but  erroneously  ;  the  substance  which  comes  near¬ 
est  it  of  all  the  now  known  fossils,  is  the  steatite 
of  the  soap  rock  of  Cornwall.”* 

*CIN'ARA  ( Kivupa ),  the  Artichoke.  The  Cinara 
scolyrnus,  our  common  artichoke,  is  described  in  dis¬ 
tinct  terms  in  Columella,  and  he  is  the  only  ancient 
author  that  has  done  so.5 

CFNCIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitum  passed  in  the  time  of  the  trib¬ 
une  M.  Cincius  Alimentus  (B.C.  204),  and  entitled 
De  Donis  et  Mururibus.6  One  provision  of  this 
law,  which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for 
his  pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Taci¬ 
tus,7  “  Ne  quis  ob  causam  orandam  pecuniam  donumve 
accipiat. .”  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  lex  Cincia 
was  confirmed  by  a  senatus  consultum,8  and  a  pen¬ 
alty  of  four  times  the  sum  received  was  imposed  on 
the  advocate.  This  fact  of  confirmation  will  explain 
a  passage  in  T icitus.9  The  law  was  so  far  modified 
in  the  time  of  Claudius,  that  an  advocate  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  receive  ten  sestertia ;  if  he  took  any  sum  be¬ 
yond  that,  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  for  repe- 
tundaj  (repetundarum  tenebatur10).  ( Vid.  Repetun- 
d^e.)  It  appears  that  this  permission  was  so  far  re¬ 
stricted  in  Trajan’s  time,  that  the  fee  could  not  be 
paid  till  the  work  was  done.11 

So  far  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap¬ 
plied,  also,  to  gifts  in  general ;  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts  to 
be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
Bubject  are,  perhaps,  satisfactorily  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny  :12 
“  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tradition  :  small  gifts,  consequently,  were  left  to 
*  person’s  free  choice,  as  before  ;  but  large  gifts  (ex¬ 


1.  (Plin.,  ed.  Panckouck.  vol.  xvii.,  p.  346.) — 2.  (Galeu,  De 

Sirapl.,  ix.) — 3.  (v.,  175.) — 4.  (History  of  Fossils,  &c.,  p.  36.) — 

5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De 

Orat.,  ir.,  71. — Ad  Att.,  i.,  20.) — 7.  (Ann.,  xi.,  5.) — 8.  (Dion 

Cass.,  liv.,  18.) — 9.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  42.) — 10.  (Tac  t.,  Ann.,  xi.,  7.) 

—11.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  21.) — 12.  (Ueber  die  Lex  Cincia,  Zeit- 

tchrift.  Ac.,  iv.) 


cept  in  the  case  of  near  r'dat;vesN  were  to  he  ac 
companied  with  certain  iormalities.”  The  object 
of  the  law,  accoiding  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gifts  to  a  large  amount,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  was  intended,  among  other  things,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fraud.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  that 
certain  forms  were  necessary  to  make  the  gift  valid, 
such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both  of  which 
required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so  allowed 
the  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  was 
doing.  These  forms,  also,  could  not  be  observed, 
except  in  the  presence  of  other  persons,  which  was 
an  additional  security  against  fraud.  It  is  true  that 
this  advantage  was  not  secured  by  the  law  in  the 
case  of  the  most  valuable  of  things,  wee  mancipi, 
namely,  money,  for  the  transferring  of  which  bare 
tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
gift  of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  is  one  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make.  The  lex, 
however,  was  a  complete  protection  against  simple 
stipulations ;  that  is,  mere  promises  to  give  with¬ 
out  an  actual  completion  of  the  promise  at  the  time. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Pliny’s  letters,1  that  the  Cincian  law  origi¬ 
nally  contained  no  exception  in  favour  ol  relatives, 
but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount  required 
the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in  favour 
of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  collateral  kins¬ 
men.  It  appears  that  this  exception  was  subse¬ 
quently  abolished,3  but  was  restored  by  Constc-aime 
(A.D.  319)  so  far  as  it  was  in  favour  of  parents  and 
children ;  and  so  it  continued  as  long  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Cincian  law  were  in  force. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  law  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro¬ 
visions,  see  Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  &c.,  iv.,  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cincia  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse,3  which,  together  with 
the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  the  reader  with 
all  the  necessary  references  and  materials  for  in¬ 
vestigating  this  obscure  subject.  Anything  farther 
on  the  matter  would  be  out  of  place  here. 

In  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  some  provis¬ 
ions  seem  necessary  on  the  subject  of  gifts.  In  our 
own  system  gifts  are  valid  as  against  the  giver ; 
and  though  the  general  rule  be  that  an  agreement 
to  give  cannot  be  enforced,  this  rule  is  subject  to 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  persons  standing  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  relation  to  the  giver. 

It  might  be  conjectured  that  one  object  of  the 
Cincian  law  was  to  prevent  debtors  from  cheating 
their  creditors  by  gifts  of  their  property,  or  by  pre¬ 
tended  gifts ;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
establish  this  point  satisfactorily  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

CINCTUS  GABPNUS.  (  Vid.  Toga.) 

CI'NGULUM.  ( Vid .  Zona.) 

CINERA'RIUS.  (  Vid.  Cai.amistrum.  , 

CPNERES.  (Vid.  Funus.) 

CFNIFLO.  (Vid.  Calamistrum.) 

♦CINNAB'ARIS  (Kivvabdpcg,  or  -i),  Cinnabar 
Martyn*  writes  thus  concerning  it :  “  Minium  is 
the  native  Cinnabar,  or  ore  out  of  which  the  quick¬ 
silver  is  drawn.  Minium  is  now  commonly  used  to 
designate  red  lead ;  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  tl  e 
Minium  of  the  Romans  was  the  Miltos  or  Cinnabarx 
of  the  Greeks.”  Woodville  says  of  it,  “  the  Cinnaba- 
ris  and  Sanguis  Draconis  seem  to  have  signified  the 
same  thing  with  the  Greeks.”  Adams  thinks  that 
the  ancients  had  three  kinds  of  Cinnabar :  1st,  the 
Vegetable  Cinnabar,  or  Sanguis  Draconis,  being  the 
resin  of  the  tree  called  Draccena  Draco ;  2d,  the  Na¬ 
tive  Cinnabar,  or  Sulphuret  of  Quicksilver  ;  and,  3d, 

1.  (x.,  3.)— 2.  (Cod.  Hermog.,  vi.,  1.)— 3.  (Itheinisches  Mo«* 
urn,  1827.) — 4.  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  x.,  27.) 
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‘he  Sil  Atticum,  or  Factitious  Cinnabar,  which  was 
very  different  from  ours,  being  a  preparation  of  a 
shining  arenaceous  substance.1 

♦CINNAMO'MUM  ( Kivviiyupog ),  the  Cinnamon- 
tree,  and  also  Cinnamon  itself.2  It  is  supposed  by 
mny  that  the  Kivvayu/xog  of  the  ancients  was  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  The  only  objectioi  to  this 
opinion,  as  Adams  remarks,  is,  that  the  latter  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon  (the  ancient  Taprobane),  and  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  they  could  have 
been  so  familiar  with  a  production  of  that  island,  as  it 
appears  they  were  with  their  own  Cinnamon.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  many  of  the  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  Sprengel  and  Dierbach,  hold  it  to  be  the 
Laurus  Cinnamomum.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  Laurus  Cassia  was  often  confounded  with 
it.*  Various  kinds  of  cinnamon  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  such  as  the  yoovlov,  which  was 
the  best,  of  a  dark  wine  colour,  sometimes  of  a  dark 
gray,  the  bark  smooth,  the  branches  small  and  slen¬ 
der,  and  having  many  knots ;  pungent  in  taste,  and, 
when  warmed,  somewhat  saltish :  the  opeivov,  or 
mountain  Cinnamon  ;  the  ytkav,  or  “  black the 
~k evkov,  or  “  white ;”  the  viroiufijbov,  or  “  yellowish 
to  which  some  add  the  xylo-cinnamomum  and  the 
pseudo-cinnamomum.  The  main  difference  between 
the  Kivvdy.wp.og  and  naoaia  appears  to  have  been,  that 
i  he  former  far  surpassed  the  latter  in  odour  and 
aste ;  and,  in  fact,  Galen  remarks  that  the  highest 
rind  of  cassia  did  not  differ  much  from  the  lowest 
tind  of  cinnamon.  The  best  cinnamon  was  ob- 
ained  from  the  nest  of  a  species  of  thrush  ( Turdus 
Zeilonicus),  which  always  built  with  it,  and  hence 
jras  called  mvvapulbyog,  or  “cinnamon-collector.”4 
[Vid.  Casia.) 

CIPPUS  was  a  low  column,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular.  Cippi  were  used 
for  various  purposes;  the  decrees  of  the  senate 
were  sometimes  inscribed  upon  them;  and,  with 
distances  engraved  upon  them,  they  also  served  as 
milestones.  They  were,  however,  more  frequently 
employed  as  sepulchral  monuments.®  Several  of 
such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the  woodcut 
annexed.  The  inscription  is  to  the  memory  of 


^iria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Virius  Helius, 


1.  (Dioscor.,  v.  M9.— Parit  Pharm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  72.— Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  13. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.— 
Tbeophr.,  iv.,  4.)— 3.  (Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II  .  N., 
x.,  33.— Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ix.,  13.— Lilian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  34  ;  xvii., 
81  -  Rillerl'eclt,  Flora  Glassies,  p.  104.) — 5  (Pers.,  Sat.,  j.,  36.) 
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who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  one  month, 
and  twenty-four  days.  Below  the  tablet,  a  festoon 
of  fruits  and  flowers  is  suspended  from  two  rams’ 
heads  at  the  corners ;  and  at  the  lower  corners  are 
two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in  the  a^ea  be¬ 
tween  them. 

On  several  cippi  we  find  the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L., 
that  is,  Sit  tiln  terra  levis,  whence  Persius,  in  the 
passage  already  referred  to,  says,  “  Non  Icvior  cip- 
pus  nunc  imprimit  ossa."  ' 

It  was  also  usual  to  place  at  one  corner  of  the 
burying-ground  a  cippus,  on  which  the  extent  of  the 
burying-ground  was  marked,  towards  the  road  (t* 
fronte),  and  backward  to  the  fields  (in  agrum1). 

CIRCE'NSES  LUDI.  (Vid.  Circus.) 

CI'RCINUS  (diaS^rtig),  a  Compass.  The  compass 
used  by  statuaries,  architects,  masons,  and  carpen¬ 
ters,  is  often  represented  on  the  tombs  of  such  artif¬ 
icers,  together  with  the  other  instruments  of  their 
profession  or  trade.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  cop¬ 


ied  from  a  tomb  found  at  Rome.*  It  exhibits  two 
kinds  of  compasses,  viz.,  the  common  kind  used  for 
drawing  circles  and  measuring  distances,  and  one 
with  curved  legs,  probably  intended  to  measure  the 
thickness  of  columns,  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  or 
similar  objects.  The  common  kind  is  described  by 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,*  who  compares  its 
form  to  that  of  the  letter  A.  The  mythologists  sup¬ 
posed  this  instrument  to  have  been  invented  by  Per- 
dix,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Daedalus,  and,  through 
envy,  thrown  by  him  over  the  precipice  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  acropolis.4  Compasses  of  various  forms  were 
discovered  in  a  statuary’s  house  at  Pompeii 

CIRCITO'RES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

CIRCUMLI'TIO.  (Vid.  Pictura.) 

CIRCIJMLU'VIO.  (Vid.  Alluvio.) 

CIRCUITO'RES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

CIRCUS.  When  Tarquinius  Priscus  had  taKen 
the  town  of  Apiolae  from  the  Latins,  as  related  in 
the  early  Roman  legends,  he  commemorated  his 
success  by  an  exhibition  of  races  and  pugilistic  con¬ 
tests  in  the  Murcian  valley,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills ;  around  which  a  number  of  tern 
porary  platforms  were  erected  by  the  patres  a.,  i 
equites,  called  spectacula,  fori,  or  foruli,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  deck  of  a  ship ;  each  one  raising 
a  stage  for  himself,  upon  which  he  stood  to  view 
the  games.®  This  course,  with  its  surrounding 
scaffoldings,  was  termed  circus ;  either  because  the 
spectators  stood  round  to  see  .  the  shows,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  procession  and  races  went  round  in  a 
circuit.®  Previously,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  a  permanent  building  was  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  with  regular  tiers  of  seats,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre.7  To  this  the  name  of  Circus  Maximus 
was  subsequently  given,  as  a  distinction  from  the 
Flaminian  and  other  similar  buildings,  which  it  sur¬ 
passed  in  extent  and  splendour;  and  hence,  Tie  the 
Campus  Martius,  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Circus, 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 

Of  the  Circus  Maximus  scarcely  a  vestige  now 

1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  12.) — 2.  (Gniter,  Corp.  Inscnpt.,  t.  i- 
part  ii.,  p.  644.)— 3.  (Nub.,  178.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  241-251.) 

5.  (Liv.,  i.,  35. — Ft st us,  s.  v.  Forum. — Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  192 
&c.)— 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  153,  154,  ed.  Muller  )  -7 
(Compare  Liv.  and  Dionyf*.  11.  or  ) 
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remains  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  the  site  it 
occupied,  and  a  tew  masses  of  rubble-work  in  a  cir- 
culai  form,  which  may  be  seen  under  the  walls  of 
some  houses  in  the  Via  de'  Cerchi,  and  which  retain 
traces  of  having  supported  the  stone  seats1  for  the 
spectators.  This  loss  is,  fortunately,  supplied  by 
the  remains  of  a  small  circus  on  the  Via  Appia, 
somm  only  called  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  the 


ground-plan  of  which,  togethei  with  nnel  of  tne 
superstructure,  remains  in  a  state  of  considerable 
preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  the  circus  in 
question  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ; 
and  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  model  of  all  others 
since  it  agrees  in  every  main  feature,  both  of  gen 
eral  outline  and  individual  parts,  with  the  descrip 
tion  of  the  Circus  Maximus  given  by  Dionysius.1 * * * * 


Around  the  double  lines  (A,  A)  were  arranged 
the  seats  ( gradus ,  scdilia ,  subsellia),  as  in  a  theatre, 
termed,  collectively,  the  cavea,  the  lowest  of  which 
were  separated  from  the  ground  by  a  podium,  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  pra.cinction.es , 
and  diagonally  into  cunei,  with  their  vomitoria  at¬ 
tached  to  each.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  up¬ 
per  branch  cf  the  cavea,  the  general  outline  is  bro¬ 
ken  by  an  outwork  (13),  which  was  probably  the 
pulvinar,  or  station  for  the  emperor,  as  it  is  placed 
in  the  best  situation  for  seeirg  both  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  end  of  the  course,  and  in  the  most  prom¬ 


inent  part  of  the  circus.*  In  the  opposite  branen  is 
observed  another  interruption  to  the  uniform  line 
of  seats  (C),  betokening  also,  from  its  construction, 
a  place  of  distinction,  which  might  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games 
were  given  ( editor  spcctaculorum). 

In  the  centre  of  the  area  was  a  low  wall  (D),  run¬ 
ning  lengthways  down  the  course,  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in 
the  human  frame,  was  termed  spina*  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  woodcut  subjoined,  taken  from  an  an¬ 
cient  bas-relief. 


At  each  extremity  of  the  spina  were  placed,  upon 
a  base  (E,  E),  three  wooden  cylinders,  of  a  conical 
shape,  like  cypress-trees  ( metasque  imitata  cupres- 
tus*),  which  were  called  meta—  the  goals.  Their 
situation  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut,  but  theii  Oarm  is  more  fully  developed  in  the 


1,  flJianjrt  ,  1.  C.) — 2  (Ovid,  Met.,  x.,  106. — Compare  Plin., 
H  N.,xvi.,  (tl) 


one  annexed,  copied  from  a  marble  in  the  Bntisn 
Museum.* 

The  most  remarkable  object  upon  the  spina  were 
two  columns  (F)  supporting  seven  conical  balls, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  eggs,  were  called 
ova.*  These  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  representing 
the  spina.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the  spectators 
to  count  the  number  of  rounds  which  had  been  run ; 
for  which  purpose  they  are  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa,*  though  Livy  speaks  of  them 
long  before.7  They  are,  therefore,  seven  in  num¬ 
ber,  such  being  the  number  of  the  circuits  made  in 
each  race ;  and,  as  each  round  was  run,  one  of  the 
ova  was  put  up8  or  taken  down,  according  to  Varro.’ 
An  egg  was  adopted  for  this  purpose  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.10  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
spina  were  two  similar  columns  (G),  represented 
also  in  the  woodcut  over  the  second  chariot,  sus¬ 
taining  seven  dolphins,  termed  delphina,  or  delphi- 
narum  columna,n  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
intended  to  be  removed,  but  only  placed  there  as 
corresponding  ornaments  to  the  ova ;  and  the  figure 
of  the  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour  of  Neptune.1* 
In  the  Lyons  mosaic,  subsequently  to  be  noticed, 
the  delphina  are  represented  as  fountains  spouting 

1.  (iii.,  p.  192.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  4.) — 3.  (Cassiodor.,  Var. 

Ep.,  iii.,  51.) — 4.  (Chamber  I.,  No.  60.) — 5.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 

i.,  2,  ()  11. — Liv.,  xli,  27.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  p.  600.) — 7. 

(xli.,  27.) — 8.  (Cassidor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.) — 9.  (De  Re  Rust., 

i.,  2,  t)  11.) — 10.  (Tertull.,  De  Speetac.,  c.  8.)—  11.  (Juv.,  Sat., 
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rater ;  but  m  a  bas-relief  of  the  Palazzo  Barberi- 
m,1  a  ladder  is  placed  against  the  columns  which 
support  the  dolphins,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  to  take  them  up  and  down.  Some  wri¬ 
ters  suppose  the  columns  which  supported  the  ova 
and  dclphirue  to  be  the  phalce  or  falcc  which  Juvenal 
mentions.*  But  the  phalce  were  not  columns,  but 
towers,  erected,  as  circumstances  required,  between 
the  metcB  and  euripus,  or  extreme  circuit  of  the  area, 
when  sham-fights  were  represented  in  the  circus.8 
Besides  these,  the  spina  was  decorated  with  many 
other  objects,  such  as  obelisks,  statues,  altars,  and 
temples,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fixed 
locality. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  ground-plan  that  there 
is  a  passage  between  the  metce  and  spina,  the  ex¬ 
treme  ends  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollowed  out 
into  a  circular  recess :  and  several  of  the  ancient 
sculptures  afford  similar  examples.  This  might 
have  been  for  performing  the  sacrifice,  or  other 
offices  of  religious  worship,  with  which  the  games 
commenced  ;  paiticularly  as  small  chapels  can  still 
be  seen  under  the  metce,  in  which  the  statues  of 
some  divinities  must  have  been  placed.  It  was 
probably  under  the  first  of  these  spaces  that  the  al¬ 
tar  of  the  god  Consus  was  concealed,4  which  was 
excavated  upon  each  occasion  of  these  games.5 

At  the  extremity  of  the  circus  in  which  the  two 
horns  of  the  cavca  terminate,  were  placed  the  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  chariots  (H,  H),  commonly  called 
carccres  at,  and  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  Varro  ; 
but  more  anciently  the  whole  line  of  buildings  which 
confined  this  end  of  the  circus  was  termed  oppidum, 
because,  with  its  gates  and  towers,  it  resembled 
the  walls  of  a  town,6  wiiich  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  circus  under  consideration,  where  the  two 
towers  (I,  I)  at  each  end  of  the  carceres  are  still 
standing.  The  number  of  carceres  is  supposed  to 
have  been  usually  twelve,7  as  they  are  in  this  plan  ; 
but  in  the  mosaic  discovered  at  Lyons,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Artaud,8  there  are  only  eight.  This  mo¬ 
saic  has  several  peculiarities.  Most  of  the  objects 
are  double.  There  is  a  double  set  of  ova  and  del- 
yhince,  one  of  each  sort  at  each  end  of  the  spina ; 
and  eight  chariots,  that  is,  a  double  set  for  each 
colour,  are  inserted.  They  were  vaults,  closed  in 
front  by  gates  of  open  woodwork  ( cancelli ),  which 
were  opened  simultaneously  upon  the  signal  being 
given,9  by  removing  a  rope  {vonXy-y^10)  attached  to 
pilasters  of  the  kind  called  Hermce,  placed  for  that 
purpose  between  each  stall ;  upon  which  the  gates 
were  immediately  thrown  open  by  a  number  of 
men,  probably  the  armentarii,  as  represented  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  very  curious  mar- 
bk  in  the  Museo  Borgiano  at  Yelletri ;  which  also 
represents  most  of  the  other  peculiarities  above 
wentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  carceres. 


In  the  mosaic  of  Lyons  the  man  is  represented 


1.  (Fabretti,  Syntagm.  de  Column.  Trajani,  p.  144.) — 2.  (1.  c.) 
i.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Phala;. — Servius,  ad  Virg.,  Ain.,  ix., 
595. — Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Tertull.,  De  Spectac.,  c.  5.) 
8.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  97.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  153  ) — 7.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.) — 8.  (Description 
d’un  Mosnique,  &c.,  Lyons,  1803.) — 9.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  192. — 
Caasiodor.,  1.  c. — Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  xvi.,  316.) — i0.  (T)ionys.,  1. 
e  — Compare  Schol.  ad  Theocf  Idyll.,  viii.,  57.) 
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apparently  in  the  act  of  letting  go  the  rope  {ioirA yyg, 
in  the  manner  described  by  Dionysius.1  The  cut 
below,  which  is  from  a  marble  in  the  British  Mu 
seum,*  represents  a  set  of  four  carceres,  with  then 
Hermce  and  cancelli  open,  as  left  after  tho  chariot* 


had  started,  in  which  the  gates  are  made  to  open 
inward. 

The  preceding  account  and  woodcuts  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  various  words 
by  which  the  carceres  were  designated  in  poetical 
language,  namely,  claustra,3  crypta ,4  favces ostia* 
fores  carceris,''  repagula,6  limina  equorum.9 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  line  of  the 
carceres  is  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  spina,  bu. 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the  rea¬ 
son  for  which  is  obviously  that  all  the  chariots 
might  have,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  distance 
to  pass  over  between  the  carceres  and  mouth  of  the 
course.  Moreover,  the  two  sides  of  the  circus  are 
not  parallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  spina  to  either  ol 
them  ;  but  they  are  so  planned  that  the  course  di¬ 
minishes  gradually  from  the  mouth  at  (J),  until  it 
reaches  the  corresponding  line  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spina  (K),  where  it  is  narrower  by  thirty-two 
feet.  This  might  have  proceeded  from  economy, 
or  be  necessary  in  the  present  instance  on  account 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  circus  ;  for  as  all  the 
four  or  six  chariots  would  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
course  nearly  abreast,  the  greatest  width  would  be 
required  at  that  spot  ;  but  as  they  got  down  the 
course,  and  one  or  more  took  the  lead,  the  same 
width  would  be  no  longer  necessary. 

The  carceres  were  divided  into  two  sets  of  six 
each,  accurately  described  by  Cassiodorus10  as  bis- 
sena  ostia,  by  an  entrance  in  the  centre  (L),  called 
Porta  Pompce ;  because  it  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Circensian  procession  entered,  and  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Ausonius,11  was  al¬ 
ways  open,  forming  a  thoroughfare  through  the  cir 
cus.  Besides  this  entrance,  there  were  four  others, 
two  at  the  termination  of  the  seats  between  the  ca- 
vea  and  the  oppidum  (M,  M),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
fourth  at  (0),  under  the  vault  of  which  the  fresco 
decorations  are  still  visible.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  to  which  its  situation, 
seems  adapted.  One  of  the  others  was  the  Porta 
Libitinensis ,ls  so  called  because  it  was  the  one 
through  which  the  dead  bodies  of  those  killed  in  the 
games  were  carried  out.13 

Such  were  the  general  features  of  a  circus,  as  far 
as  regards  the  interior  of  the  fabric.  The  area  had 
also  its  divisions  appropriated  to  particular  purpos 
es,  with  a  nomenclature  of  its  own  attached  to  each 
The  space  immediately  before  the  oppidum  was 
termed  circus  primus ;  that  near  the  meta  prima, 
circus  interior  or  intimus,1*  which  latter  spot,  in  tht 
Circus  Maximus,  was  also  teimed  ad  Murcim  v 


1.  (1.  c.)  —  2.  (Chamber  XI.,  No.  10.)  —  3.  (Stat.,  Theb  ,  vi. 
399. — Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  xiv.,  9.)  —  4.  (Salon.,  Carm.,  xxiii.,  319.' 
— 5.  (Cassiodor.,  Var.  Ep.,  iii.,  51.)  — 6.  (Auson.,  Epist.,  xviii. 
11.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  V.,  ix.,  29.)— 8.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii„  155.— Sil 
Ital.,  xvi.,  318.) — 9.  (Id.,  xvi.,  317.) — 10.  (1.  c.)  —  11.  (Epist 
xviii.,  12  ) — 12.  (Lamprid.,  Commod. ,  16.)  —  13.  iDioti  Ca«* 
lxxii  .  p.  1222.) — id.  (Varro,  De  Ling  Lat.,  v.,  154  ) 
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M  KiC'.am ,  from  the  altar  of  Venus  Murtia  or  Murcia, 
placed  there.1  The  term  arena  belongs  to  an  am¬ 
phitheatre  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was 
applied  in  the  circus  to  the  large  open  space  be¬ 
tween  the  carceres  and  prima  meta,  when  the  circus 
was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  games,  for 
which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted ;  but  in  Sil- 
ius  Italicus2  it  is  put  for  the  part  down  the  spina. 
When  the  circus  was  used  for  racing,  the  course 
was  termed  spatium3  or  spatia,  because  the  match 
included  more  than  one  circuit.4  It  is  also  called 
campus,5  and  poetically  ceqnor  5 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pedestals 
( hermuli )  on  each  side  of  the  podium,  to  which  was 
attached  a  chalked  rope  ( alba  hnea1),  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  the  start  fair,  precisely  as  is  prac¬ 
tised  at  Rome  for  the  horse-races  during  Carni¬ 
val.  Thus,  when  the  doors  of  the  carceres  were 
thrown  open,  if  any  of  the  horses  rushed  out  before 
the  others,  they  were  brought  up  by  this  rope  until 
the  whole  were  fairly  abreast,  when  it  was  loosened 
from  one  side,  and  all  poured  into  the  course  at 
once.  In  the  Lyons  mosaic  the  alba  linea  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  traced  at  the  spot  just  mentioned,  and  one 
of  the  chariots  is  observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very 
place,  while  the  others  pursue  their  course.  A  sec¬ 
ond  alba  linea  is  also  drawn  across  the  course,  ex¬ 
actly  half  way  down  the  spina,  the  object  of  which 
has  not  been  explained  by  the  publisher  of  the  mo¬ 
saic.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  is  a  double 
race ;  and  as  the  circus  represented  was  probably 
too  narrow  to  admit  of  eight  chariots  starting 
abreast,  it  became  necessary  that  an  alba  linea 
should  be  drawn  for  each  set ;  and,  consequently, 
one  in  advance  of  the  other.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  accident  alluded  to  above  happen  at  Rome, 
when  an  over-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope 
and  gets  thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  obvious 
reason,8  was  also  called  calx  and  creta,9  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persius,10  cretata  am- 
bitio.  The  metre  served  only  to  regulate  the  turn¬ 
ings  of  the  course ;  the  alba  linea  answered  to  the 
starting  and  winning  post  of  modern  days  :  “  perac- 
to  legitimo  cursu  ad  cretam  stetere.”11 *  Hence  the 
metaphor  of  Cicero,13  “quasi  decurso  spatio  ad  car¬ 
ceres  a  calce  revocari and  of  Horace,13  “  mors 
ultima  linea  rerum.”14 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  differ¬ 
ed  little,  except  in  size  and  magnificence  of  embel¬ 
lishment.  But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal,  called  Euripus, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podium,  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sa*  there,18  which  was 
removed  by  Nero,16  but  subsequently  restored  by 
other  princes.17  It  possessed  also  another  variety 
in  three  open  galleries  or  balconies,  at  the  circular 
end,  called  meniana  or  mceniana .l8  The  numbers 
which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  are  computed  at  150,000  by  Dionysius,19  260,000 
by  Pliny,30  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor,31  all  of  which 
are  probably  correct,  but  have  reference  to  different 
periods  of  its  history.  Its  very  great  extent  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  Juvenal.23  Its  length  in  the  time  of  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  was  three  stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the 
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depth  of  the  buildings  occupied  half  a  stadium, 
which  is  included  in  the  measurements  given  bj 
Dionysius,3  and  thus  exactly  accounts  for  the  vari¬ 
ation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  permanently 
formed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
curiae  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  ;3  which 
separation  of  the  orders  is  considered  by  Niebi.hr  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  which  he  thinks  was  designed  for  the 
games  of  the  commonalty,  who  in  early  times  chose 
their  tribunes  there,  on  the  Flaminian  Field.4  Be 
that  as  it  may,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic 
these  invidious  distinctions  were  lost,  and  all  class¬ 
es  sat  promiscuously  in  the  circus.6  The  seats 
were  then  marked  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or 
groove  drawn  across  them  ( linea ),  so  that  the  space 
included  between  the  two  lines  afforded  sitting- 
room  for  a  certain  number  of  spectators.  Hence 
the  allusion  of  Ovid  :6 

“  Quid  frustra  refugis  1  cogit  nos  linea  jungi .” 

As  the  seats  were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made 
use  of  a  cushion  ( pulvinus )  and  a  footstool  ( scam - 
num,  scabellum 7),  for  which  purpose  the  railing 
which  ran  along  the  upper  edge  of  each  praecinctio 
was  used  by  those  who  sat  immediately  above  it.* 
But  under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
by  privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Donf.tian,  again  sep¬ 
arated  the  senators  and  equites  from  the  commons.9 
The  seat  of  the  emperor,  pulvinar,10  cubiculum,11  was 
most  likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Max¬ 
imus  as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  gen¬ 
erally  upon  the  podium,  unless  when  he  presided 
himself,  which  was  not  always  the  case  ;**  but  then 
he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the  president 
(suggestus),  over  the  Porta  Pompce.  The  consul* 
and  other  dignitaries  sat  above  the  carceres,1*  indi¬ 
cations  of  which  seats  are  seen  in  the  first  wood- 
cut  on  page  254.  The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  musicians  and  persons  who 
formed  part  of  the  pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments.14 
Within  the  portico  were  ranges  of  dark  vaults 
which  supported  the  seats  of  the  cavea.  These 
were  let  out  to  women  of  the  town.16 

The  Circensian  games  {Ludi  Circenses)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives,16  and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
god  Consus,  or  Neptunus  Equestris,  from  whom 
they  were  styled  Consuales.11  But  after  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Circus  Maximus  they  were  called 
indiscriminately  Circenses ,18  Romani,  or  Magni.1* 
They  embraced  six  kinds  of  games  :  I.  Cursus  • 
II.  Ludus  Troj,e  ;  III.  Pugna  Equestris  ;  IV 
Certamen  Gymnicum  ;  V.  Vknatio  ;  VI.  Nauma- 
chia.  The  last  two  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus, 
but  were  exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in 
buildings  appropriated  for  them. 

The  games  commenced  with  a  grand  procession 
{Pompa  Circensis),  in  which  all  those  who  were 
about  to  exhibit  in  the  circus,  as  well  as  persons  of 
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tistmctiun,  bore  a  part.  The  statues  of  the  gods 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show, 
and  were  paraded  upon  wooden  platforms,  called 
fercula  and  thensce.1  The  former  were  borne  upon 
the  shoulders,  as  the  statues  of  saints  are  carried 
in  modern  processions  ;*  the  latter  drawn  along 
upon  wheels,  and  hence  the  thensa  which  bore  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  is  termed  Jovis  plaustrum  by  Ter- 
tullian,3  and  Atdf  6x°S.  by  Dion  Cassius.4 *  The  for¬ 
mer  were  for  painted  images,  or  those  of  light 
material,  the  latter  for  the  heavy  statues.  The 
whole  procession  is  minutely  described  by  Dio¬ 
nysius.6 

I.  Cursus,  the  races.  The  carriage  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  circus  was  drawn  by  two  or  four 
horses  ( biga ,  quadriga).  ( Vid .  Biga,  Bigatus.) 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for 
each  race  was  four.  The  drivers  ( auriga ,  agitatores) 
were  also  divided  into  four  companies,  each  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  different  colour,  to  represent  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  a  f actio:*  thus  j actio 
prasina,  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence7 
“  Eventum  viridis  quo  colligo  panni factio  russa- 
ta,  red,  the  summer;  factio  veneta ,  azure,  the  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  factio  alba  or  albata,  white,  the  winter.8 
Originally  there  were  but  two  factions,  albata  and 
russata,*  and,  consequently,  only  two  chariots  start¬ 
ed  at  each  race.  Domitian  subsequently  increased 
tho  whole  number  to  six,  by  the  addition  of  two 
new  factions,  aurata  and  purpurea;10  but  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  not  in  general  use.  The  driver  stood  in 
his  car  within  the  reins,  which  went  round  his  back. 
This  enabled  him  to  throw  all  his  weight  against 
the  horses,  by  leaning  backward  ;  but  it  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  caused 
the  death  of  llippolytus.11 * *  To  avoid  this  peril,  a 
Bort  of  knife  or  bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  reins  in  a  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  ancient  reliefs,  and 
is  more  clearly  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut, 


i  ipied  from  a  fragment  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Villa  Negroni,  which  also  affords  a  specimen  of  the 
dress  of  an  auriga.  The  torso  only  remains  of  this 
Blatue,  but  the  head  is  supplied  from  another  an¬ 
tique,  representing  an  auriga,  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

I.  (Suet,  Jul.,  76.)—2.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  36.)— 3.  (De  Spec¬ 
tre.,  7.) — 4.  (p.  608.)— 5.  (vii.,  457,458. — Compare  Ovid,  Amor., 
Ill ,  ii.,  43,  &c.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.,  196.) — 8. 
(Tertull.,  De  Spectac.,  9. — Compare  authorities  quoted  hy  Ru- 
!wrti,  ad  Juv.,  vii.,  112.) — 9.  (Tertull.,  1.  c.)  — 10.  (Suet., 
Dom.,  7.) — 11.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  1230,  ed  Monk. — Compare 
Ovid,  Met.,  xv.,  524.) 
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When  all  was  ready,  the  doors  cf  the  carcensa 
were  flung  open,  and  the  chariots  were  formed 
abreast  of  the  alba  linea  by  men  called  mo  acoret , 
from  their  duty  ;  the  signal  for  the  start  was  then 
given  by  the  person  who  presided  at  the  games 
sometimes  by  sound  of  trumpet,1  or  more  usually 
by  letting  fail  a  napkin,8  whence  the  Circensiar 
games  are  called  spectacula  mappa .s  The  origin  of 
this  custom  is  founded  on  a  story  that  Nero,  while 
at  dinner,  heariqg  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who 
were  clamorous  for  the  course  to  begin,  threw  down 
his  napkin  as  the  signal.4  The  alba  linea  was  then 
cast  off,  and  the  race  commenced,  the  extent  of 
which  was  seven  times  round  the  spina, 6  keeping 
it  always  on  the  left.*  A  course  of  seven  circuits 
was  termed  unus  missus,  and  twenty-five  was  the 
number  of  races  run  in  each  day,  the  last  of  which 
was  called  missus  cerarius,  because  in  early  times 
the  expense  of  it  was  defrayed  by  a  collection  of 
money  ( ces )  made  among  the  people.7  Upon  one 
occasion  Domitian*  reduced  the  number  of  circuits 
from  seven  to  five,  in  order  to  exhibit  100  missus  in 
one  day.8  The  victor  descended  from  his  car  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  race,  and  ascended  the  spina, 
where  he  received  his  reward  (bravium,  from  the 
Greek  (3pa6eiov9) :  this  consisted  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,10  and  accounts  for  the  great  wealth 
of  the  charioteers  to  which  Juvenal  alludes,  and 
the  truth  of  which  is  testified  by  many  sepulch>a< 
inscriptions. 

A  single  horseman,  answering  to  the  Ktlrtg  of  the 
Greeks,  attended  each  chariot,  the  object  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  twofold  ;  to  assist  his  compan¬ 
ion  by  urging  on  the  horses,  when  his  hands  were 
occupied  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  ride  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  from  the  British  Museum  representing  the  meta 
which  duty  Cassiodorus11  assigns  to  him,  with  the 
title  of  equus  desullorius.  Other  writers  apply  that 
term  to  those  who  practised  feats  of  horsemanship 
in  the  circus,  leaping  from  one  to  another  when  at 
their  speed.18  In  other  respects,  the  horse-racing 
followed  the  same  rules  as  the  chariots. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romans  for  these  races 
exceeded  all  bounds.  Lists  of  the  horses  ( libella ), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the  dri¬ 
vers,  were  handed  about,  and  heavy  bets  made 
upon  each  faction  ;18  and  sometimes  the  contests 
between  two  parties  broke  out  into  open  violence 
and  bloody  quarrels,  until  at  last  the  disputes  which 
originated  in  the  circus  had  nearly  lost  the  Emperor 
Justinian  his  crown.14 

II.  Ludus  Troja:,  a  sort  of  sham-fight,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  .Eneas,  performed  by  young 
men  of  rank  on  horseback,14  often  exhibited”  by  Au¬ 
gustus  and  succeeding  emperors,18  which  is  descri¬ 
bed  by  Virgil.17 

III.  Pugna  Equestris  et  Pedestris,  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  battle,  upon  which  occasions  a  camp 
was  formed  in  the  circus.18 

IV.  Certamen  Gymnicum.  Vid.  Athletaj,  and 
the  references  to  the  articles  there  given. 

V.  {Vid.  Venatio.)  VI.  {Vid.  Naum  ichia.) 

The  pompa  circensis  was  abolished  by  Constan¬ 
tine,  upon  his  conversion  to  Chr'stianitv  *nd  the 
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CISSOS. 


C1STA. 


•thci  games  of  the  circus  by  the  Goths  (A  .D  410) ; 
but  the  chariot  rac  es  continued  at  Constantinople 
until  that  city  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  (AD. 
1204). 1 

CIRCUM V ALLA'TIO.  (Vid.  Vallum.) 

*CIRIS,  a  species  of  Lark,  according  to  some, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  solitary  bird  with  a  purple 
crest,  which  continually  haunts  the  rocks  and  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Scylla,  daughter 
of  N ism,  was  changed  into  this  bird.9 

♦CIRSIUM  ( idpcnov ).  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole, 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  the  Slender  This¬ 
tle,  or  Carduus  lenuiflorus .*  (Vid.,  however,  Car- 
ducs  ) 

♦CIS  (/ctf),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus4 
as  injurious  to  grain.  Aldrovandus  decides  that  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Curculio,  which  infests  wheat 
and  barley,  meaning,  no  doubt,  the  Curculio  grana- 
rius,  L.,  or  Weevil.  The  rpcif  was  a  species  of  Cur¬ 
culio  which  infests  pulse  :  Scaliger  remarks  that  it 
is  also  called  pldaq  by  Theophrastus.6 

CFSIUM,  a  gig,  i.  e.,  a  light  open  carriage  with 
two  wheels,  adapted  to  carry  two  persons  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Its  form  is  sculptured  on  the 
monumental  column  at  Igel, 
near  Treves  (see  woodcut).  It 
had  a  box  or  case,  probably  un¬ 
der  the  seat.6  The  cisia  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mules  (cisi 
volantis1).  Cicero  mentions 
the  case  ot  a  messenger  who 
travelled  56  miles  in  10  hours  in  such  vehicles, 
which  were  kept  for  hire  at  the  stations  along  the 
great  roads ;  a  proof  that  the  ancients  considered 
six  Roman  miles  per  hour  as  an  extraordinary 
speed.8  The  conductors  of  these  hired  gigs  were 
eaded  cisiarii,  and  were  subject  to  penalties  for  care- 
•ess  or  dangerous  driving.9 

*CISSA  or  CITTA  (uloaa,  iclrra),  a  species  of 
Bird,  which  Hardouin  and  most  of  the  earlier  com¬ 
mentators  hold  to  be  the  Magpie,  or  Corvus  Pica ,  L. 
Schneider,  however,  thinks  the  Jay,  or  Corvus  glan- 
dv’arius,  more  applicable  to  the  idooa  of  Aristotle. 
Tne  latter  is  certainly  the  bird  described  by  Pliny 
under  this  name.14 

♦  CISSE'RIS  ( Kloojipig ),  Pumice.  Theophrastus11 
was  well  aware  that  Pumice  is  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  fire.  He  speaks  of  various  kinds,  specifying 
particularly  the  pumices  of  Nisyrus  and  Melos ,  the 
former  of  which,  however,  are  not  genuine  pumices, 
according  to  Hill,  but  Tophi.  The  island  of  Melos 
has  always  been  known  to  abound  with  pumices, 
and  those  of  the  very  finest  kind.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  even  in  the  time  of  Theophras¬ 
tus,  as  appears  by  his  description  of  their  being  light 
and  sandy,  or  easily  rubbed  into  powder.19 

♦CFSSOS  or  CrTTO?  (idcrooq,  klttoc).  the  com¬ 
mon  Ivy,  or  Hedera  helix  The  three  species  of  it 
described  by  Dioscorr'es19  and  other  ancient  writers 
are  now  looked  uj-  m  as  mere  varieties.  Theo¬ 
phrastus,14  for  example,  says  that  the  three  princi¬ 
pal  sorts  are  the  white,  the  black,  and  that  which  is 
called  helix  (ili%).  The  black  is  our  common  ivy, 
and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only  the  same  plant  be¬ 
fore  it  has  become  capable  of  bearing  fruit.  “  That 
the  helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state,”  observes 
Martyn,  “is  plain  from  the  account  which  Theo¬ 
phrastus  gives  of  it :  he  says  the  leaves  are  angu¬ 
lar,  and  more  neat  than  those  of  ivy,  which  has 


1.  (Nieupoort,  Rit.  Rom.,  iv.,  5,  t)  2.) — 2.  (Martyn  ad  Yirg.; 
Georg.,  i.,  405. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  150.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  117. 
—Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (C.  PL,  iv.,  15.) — 5.  (Adanis,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ploxinum.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Catal., 
nii.,  3. — Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  31.) — 8.  (Pro  Rotcio  Amer.,  7.) — 9.  (Ul- 
pian,  xiii.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  14.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
H  (De  Lapid.,  c.  xxxiii.,  &c.) — 12.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.  1.  c  ) 
-13  (v.,  124.)— 14  rH  P.,i.,  3;ui.  18.) 


then)  \  jundei  and  more  simple.  He  adds,  mcre» 
ver,  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it  seenu 
to  be  unknown  to  us  Some,  indeed,  imagine  it  to 
be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are  variegated 
with  white.  But  Theophrastus  expressly  mention* 
the  whiteness  of  the  fruit.  Pliny1  has  confounded 
the  ivy  with  the  cistus,  being  deceived  by  the  simi» 
larity  of  the  two  names,  that  of  ivy  being  k'ioooc  or 
/c/rrof,  and  that  of  the  cistus,  klotoq .”  Fee9  think» 
that  the  white  ivy  is  the  Azarina  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  other  words,  the  Antirrhinum  asarinum,  L. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  the  same 
with  the  helix ;  “  solet  enim ,”  he  observes,  “  quando- 
que  folia  hahere  nervis  albis  pallentia .” — The  bota¬ 
nists  of  the  Middle  Ages  established  as  a  species  of 
Ivy,  under  the  name  of  arhorea ,  a  variety  which  the 
moderns  merely  distinguish  by  the  epithet  “  corym- 
bosa.,,>  It  is  the  same  with  that  of  which  Virgil 
speaks  in  the  third  Eclogue,  and  in  the  second  book 
of  the  Georgies,9  and  which  is  also  described  with 
as  much  elegance  as  precision  in  a  passage  of  the 
Culex*  The  Hedera  nigra  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
Eclogues*  is  the  same  which  the  ancients  termed 
“  Dionysia ,”  from  its  being  sacred  to  Bacchus.  It 
is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin.  The  epithet  nigra 
has  reference  to  the  dark  hue  of  the  berries  and  the 
deep  green  colour  of  the  leaves.*  Sibthorp,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Hedera  helix,  as  found  at  the  present  day 
in  Greece,  remarks,  “  This  tree  hangs  as  a  curtain 
in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  marble  caves  ol 
Pendeli.  The  leaves  are  used  for  issues.”7 

CISTA  (KLorri)  was  a  small  box  or  chest,  in  which 
anything  might  be  placed ;  but  the  term  was  more 
particularly  applied,  especially  among  the  Greeks, 
to  the  small  boxes  which  were  carried  in  proces¬ 
sion  in  the  festivals  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
These  boxes,  which  were  always  kept  closed  in  the 
public  processions,  contained  sacred  things  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  worship  of  these  deities.* 

In  the  representations  of  the  Dionysian  proces¬ 
sions,  which  frequently  form  the  subject  of  paint¬ 
ings  on  ancient  vases,  women  carrying  cist®  are 


constantly  introduced.  From  one  of  these  paint 
ings,  given  by  Millin  in  his  Peintures  de  Vases  An 
tiques,  the  preceding  woodcut  is  taken ;  and  a  simi 
lar  figure  from  the  same  work  is  given  on  page  188 


1.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  34.)— 2.  (Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxiv.) — 3.  (Ee 
log.,  iii.,  39.— Georg.,  ii.,  258.)— 4.  (v.,  140.)— 5.  (vii.,  38  ;  viii. 
12  )— 6.  (Fee,  Fore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxiii.) — 7  (Walpole’s  Me 
moirs,  vol.  i.,  p  240.) — 8.  (Ovid,  De  Art.  Aisat.,  ii.,  609— C* 
tull.. l».v  400  ■  -Tibull..  1 ,  vii.,  48.) 
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CI  VITAS. 


♦CISTHUS  or  CISTUS  (nioffog,  tdcsToq).  The 
common  /a'uTjf  of  the  Greeks  was  either  the  Cistus 
Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  the  famous  gum  Ladanum.  (Vid.  Lada- 
num.)  Sibthorp  makes  the  daroq  t of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  be  the  Cistus  salvifoiius.1 

CISTOTHORUS  (tuorotyopoc),  a  silver  coin, 
which  is  supposed  to  belong,  to  Rhodes,  and  which 
was  in  general  circulation  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Romans.2 
It  took  its  name  from  the  device  upon  it,  which  was 
either  the  sacred  chest  ( cista )  of  Bacchus,  or,  more 
probably,  a  flower  called  kiotoq.  Its  value  is  ex¬ 
tremely  uncertain,  as  the  only  information  we  pos¬ 
sess  on  the  subject  is  in  two  passages  of  Festus, 
which  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  of  which 
certainly  one,  and  probably  the  other,  is  corrupt.3 
Mr.  Hussey  (p.  74,  75],  from  existing  coins  which 
he  takes  for  cistophori,  determines  it  to  be  about  f 
of  the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denarius  of 
the  Republic,  and  worth  in  our  money  about  l\d. 

CI'THARA.  ( Vid .  Lyra.) 

♦CITRUS  ( KLTpia  or  uirpea),  the  Citron-tree.  For 
a  long  period,  as  Fee  remarks,4 5  the  Citron  was  with¬ 
out  any  specific  name  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Theophrastus  merely  calls  it  pykea  M ij- 
6lkt]  fj  UspaLKTj.  Pliny9  styles  it  the  Median  or  As¬ 
syrian  Apple-tree,  “  Malus  Medico,  sive  Assyriaca." 
At  a  later  period,  pykea  UepaiKy  became  a  name  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Peach-tree,  while  “  malus  Assyri- 
ica”  ceased  to  be  used  at  all :  the  designation  of 
the  Citron-tree  then  became  more  precise,  under 
the  appellation  of  malus  Medica  or  Citrus  (pykea 
M ydwy,  turpla).  Of  all  the  species  of  “  Citrus ,” 
(hat  which  botanists  term,  par  excellence,  the  Citron- 
tree  of  Media,  was  probably  the  first  known  in  the 
West.  Virgil6  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  it, 
styling  the  fruit  “  felix  malum.”  This  epithet  felix 
is  meant  to  indicate  the  “happy”  employment  of 
the  fruit  as  a  means  of  cure  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions ;  while  the  tristes 
sued  indicate,  according  to  Fee,  the  bitter  savour 
of  the  rind,  for  it  is  of  the  rind  that  the  poet  here 
points  out,  as  he  thinks,  the  medical  use :  he  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  refreshing  effects  of  the  citron, 
but  only  to  its  tonic  action ;  and  this  latter  could 
not  refer  to  the  juice,  the  properties  of  which  were 
not  as  yet  well  known.  Some  commentators  think 
that,  when  Josephus  speaks  of  the  apple  of  Persia, 
which  in  his  time  served  as  “  hadar,”  he  means  the 
citron.  This,  however,  cannot  be  correct.  It  would 
seem  that  he  merely  refers  to  a  remarkable  and 
choice  kind  of  fruit,  which  was  to  be  an  offering  to 
the  Lord ;  so  that  hadar  cannot  be  the  Hebrew  for 
the  citron-tree  or  its  produce.7  Neither  is  there 
any  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  Moses  were  acquainted  with  this  tree.8 — Virgil9 
says  that  the  fruit  of  the  citron  was  a  specific  against 
poison,  and  also  that  the  Medes  chewed  it  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  of  fetid  breaths,  and  as  a  remedy  for  the 
asthma.  Athenaeus10  relates  a  remarkable  story  of 
the  use  of  citrons  against  poison,  which  he  had  from 
a  friend  of  his  who  was  governor  of  Egypt.  This 
governor  had  condemned  two  malefactors  to  death 
by  the  bite  of  serpents.  As  they  were  being  led  to 
execution,  a  person,  taking  compassion  on  them, 
gave  them  a  citron  to  eat.  The  consequence  of  this 
was,  that  though  they  were  exposed  to  the  bite  of 
the  most  venomous  serpents,  they  received  no  in¬ 
jury.  The  governor,  being  surprised  at  this  extraor¬ 
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dinary  result,  inquired  of  the  soldier  who  guarded 
them  what  they  had  eaten  or  drunk  that  day,  and 
being  informed  that  they  had  only  eaten  a  cition, 
he  ordered  that  the  next  day  one  of  them  should 
eat  citron  and  the  other  not  He  who  had  not  tast 
ed  the  citron  died  presently  after  he  was  bitten  ; 
the  other  remained  unhurt ! — Palladius1  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  who  cultivated  the  citron  with 
any  success  in  Italy.  He  has  a  whole  chapter  on 
the  subject  of  this  tree.  It  seems,  by  his  account, 
that  the  fruit  was  acrid,  which  confirms  what  The¬ 
ophrastus  and  Pliny  have  said  of  it,  that  it  was  not 
esculent.  It  may  have  been  meliorated  by  culture 
since  his  time.2 

CIVPLE  JUS.  (Vid.  Jus  Civile.) 

CIVPLIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

CIVIS.  (  Vid.  Civitas  ) 

CI'VITAS  (GREEK)  (IIoJLma).  In  the  third 
book  of  the  Politics,  Aristotle  commences  his  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  nature  of  states  with  the  question, 
“  What  constitutes  a  citizen  1”  (nokirygi)  He  de 
fines  a  citizen  to  be  one  who  is  a  partner  in  the  le¬ 
gislative  and  judicial  power  (piroxoc  splaeoc  sal 
apxvs).  No  definition  will  equally  apply  to  all  the 
different  states  of  Greece,  or  to  any  single  state  at 
different  times ;  the  above  seems  to  comprehend 
more  or  less  properly  all  those  whom  the  common 
use  of  language  entitled  to  the  name. 

A  state  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  government 
of  a  prince  ;  the  citizens  were  his  subjects,  and  de¬ 
rived  all  their  privileges,  civil  as  well  as  religious, 
from  their  nobles  and  princes.  Nothing  could  have 
been  farther  from  the  notions  of  those  times  than 
the  ideas  respecting  the  natural  equality  of  freemen 
which  were  considered  self-evident  axioms  in  the 
democracies  of  an  after  period.  In  the  early  gov¬ 
ernments  there  were  no  formal  stipulations ;  the 
kings  were  amenable  to  the  gods  alone.  The 
shadows  of  a  council  and  assembly  were  already  in 
existence,  but  their  business  was  to  obey.  Com¬ 
munity  of  language,  of  religion,  and  of  legal  rights, 
as  far  as  they  then  existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ; 
and  their  privileges,  such  as  they  were,  were  read¬ 
ily  granted  to  naturalized  strangers  Upon  the 
whole,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  the  no¬ 
tion  of  citizenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slaves 
was  its  negative. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  class  gradually  overthrew 
the  monarchies  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such  a  class, 
the  chief  characteristics  were  good  birth  and  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  privileges,  the  possession 
of  land,  and  the  performance  of  military  service. 
To  these  characters  the  names  ydpopoi,  innelc,  ri> 
narpldai,  &e.,  severally  correspond.  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  these  were  the  only  citizens :  yet  the  lower 
class  were  quite  distinct  from  bondmen  or  slaves. 
It  commonly  happened  that  the  nobility  occupied 
the  fortified  towns,  while  the  6ypog  lived  in  the 
country  and  followed  agricultural  pursuits :  when¬ 
ever  the  latter  were  gathered  within  the  walls,  and 
became  seamen  or  handicraftsmen,  the  difference 
of  ranks  was  soon  lost,  and  wealth  made  the  only 
standard.  The  quarrels  of  the  nobility  among 
themselves,  and  the  admixture  of  population  arising 
from  immigrations,  all  tended  to  raise  the  lower 
orders  from  their  political  subjection.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  possession  of  domestic 
slaves,  if  it  placed  them  in  no  new  relation  to  the 
governing  body,  at  any  rate  gave  them  leis  ire  to 
attend  to  the  higher  duties  of  a  citizen,  ana  thus 
served  to  increase  their  political  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  followed  the  heroic 
ages,  naturalization  was  readily  granted  to  all  who 
desired  it ;  as  the  value  of  citizenship  increased,  it 

1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  134  )— 2.  (Martyr,  1  c  ' 
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was,  of  course,  more  sparingly  bestowed.  The  ties  [ 
of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince  to  the  state, 
and  the  friendly  relations  of  the  Homeric  heroes 
were  exchanged  for  the  npo^eviai  of  a  later  period. 
In  political  intercourse,  the  importance  of  these 
last  soon  began  to  be  felt,  and  the  Kpogevog  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  in  after  times,  obtained  rights  only  inferior  to 
actual  citizenship.  (Vid.  Proxenos.)  The  isopo- 
lite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tended  scale  Sometimes  particular  privileges  were 
granted  :  as  emyapia,  the  right  of  intermarriage  ; 
tyKTT/aig,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed  property  ; 
dreAeia,  immunity  from  taxation,  especially  ureleia 
perocKiov,  from  the  tax  imposed  on  resident  aliens. 
All  these  privileges  were  included  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  term  looreleca  or  iooiroliTeia,  and  the  class 
who  obtained  them  were  called  ioorelelg.  They 
bore  the  same  burdens  with  the  citizens,  and  could 
plead  in  the  courts  or  transact  business  with  the 
people  without  the  intervention  of  a  tt poorurTig.1 
If  the  right  of  citizenship  was  conferred  for  services 
done  to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  n poedpia  or  evep- 
yeoia  might  be  added.  Naturalized  citizens,  even 
of  the  highest  grade,  were  not  precisely  in  the  same 
fondition  with  the  citizen  by  birth,  although  it  is 
not  agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
think  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  assembly,8 
others  that  they  were  only  ineligible  to  offices,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  citizenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  successive  as¬ 
semblies,  at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thou¬ 
sand  citizens  voted  for  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he 
succeeded,  his  admission,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypa<prj  napavo- 
puv.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme,  but 
not  enrolled  in  the  phratria  and  genos ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  archon  or  priest,  because  unable  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  sacred  rites  of  'knolluv  n arp&og  or 
Zsvc  'VipKelog. 

The  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
h.  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  when  their  num¬ 
ber  no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  legitimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citizens.  Aristotle  says3  that  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  it  was  sufficient  to  define  a  citizen 
as  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  citizen,  and  the  register 
of  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
citizenship  of  the  parents.  If  any  one’s  claim  was 
disputed,  this  register  was  at  hand,  and  gave  an 
answer  to  all  doubts  about  the  rights  of  his  parents 
or  his  own  identity.  Every  newly-married  woman, 
herself  a  citizen,  was  enrolled  in  the  phratriae  of  her 
husband,  and  every  infant  registered  in  the  phratria 
and  genos  of  its  father.  All  who  were  thus  regis¬ 
tered  must  have  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  of 
parents  who  were  themselves  citizens ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  this  carried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the 
requisite  formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents, 
if  it  did  not  wholly  take  away  the  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  might  place  the  offspring  under  serious  disa¬ 
bilities.  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in  its 
utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian  citizen¬ 
ship  was  most  valuable.  In  Solon’s  time,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  citizen  and  of  a  for- 
f.ign  woman  incurred  any  civil  disadvantage  ;  and 
even  the  law  of  Pericles,4  which  exacted  citizen¬ 
ship  on  the  mother’s  side,  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  very  soon  afterward,  as  we  find  it  re-en¬ 
acted  by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
B-O.  403. 3 


1.  (Bdckh,  Public  Ecou.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  316,  318. — Niebuhr, 
Uist.  R  un.,  ii.,  p.  50. — Hermann,  Manual.,  c.vi.) — 2.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist.  Ri  m.,  ii.,  p.  50.) — 3.  (Pol.,  iii.,  2.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  c. 
*7  1- .5  (Athen-eus,  xiii.,  p.  577,  6.) 


It  is  evident,  then,  from  the  very  object  of  th« 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  citizen  was  nof 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  children,  these,  if  born  of  women  whe 
were  citizens,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  ol  theii 
maternal  grandfather.1 *  Still  an  additional  safe¬ 
guard  was  provided  by  the  registry  of  the  deme 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  son  of  a  citizen  was  re 
quired  to  devote  two  years  to  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  he  was 
enrolled  in  his  deme  ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  ol 
a  citizen,  was  armed  in  the  presence  of  the  assem¬ 
bly.  He  was  then  of  age,  and  might  marry  ;  but 
was  required  to  spend  two  years  more  as  a  nepino- 
log  in  frontier  service  before  he  was  admitted  to 
take  part  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  phratria  and  deme  were  alike  at¬ 
tended  with  oaths  and  other  solemn  formalities : 
when  a  SoKipaoia  or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims 
of  citizens  took  place,  it  was  intrusted  to  both  of 
them;  indeed,  the  registry  of  the  deme  was  the 
only  check  upon  the  naturalized  citizen. 

These  privileges,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  citizen  was  imTipog :  in  other  words,  did 
not  incur  any  sort  of  anpia.  'kripla  was  of  two 
sorts,  either  partial  or  total.  In  the  former  case, 
the  rights  of  citizenship  were  forfeited  for  a'' time 
or  in  a  particular  case  ;  as  when  public  debtors,  for 
instance,  were  debarred  from  the  assembly  and 
courts  until  the  debt  was  paid  ;a  or  when  a  plaintiff 
was  subjected  to  a npia,  and  debarred  from  institu¬ 
ting  certain  public  suits  if  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth 
part  of  the  votes.3  Total  aripia  was  incurred  for 
the  worse  sort  of  crimes,  such  as  bribery,  embez 
zlement,  perjury,  neglect  of  parents,  &c.4  It  did 
not  affect  the  property  of  the  delinquent,  but  only 
deprived  him  of  his  political  rights :  perhaps  it  did 
not  contain  any  idea  even  of  dishonour,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  the  punishment  of  an  offence.  The 
punishment  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  family 
of  the  offender,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may 
have  done  so.5 

Recurring,  then,  to  Aristotle’s  definition,  we  find 
the  essential  properties  of  Athenian  citizenship  to 
have  consisted  in  the  share  possessed  by  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  legislature,  in  the  election  of  magistrates, 
in  the  tioKi/uaola,  and  in  the  courts  of  justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  citizen  was 
contained  was  the  yevog  or  clan ;  its  members  were 
termed  yevvfjTai  or  opoyulaKreg.  Thirty  yivr\  form¬ 
ed  a  tpparpia ,  which  latter  division,  as  was  observ¬ 
ed  above,  continued  to  subsist  long  after  the  four 
tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phratries  anciently  cor¬ 
responded,  had  been  done  away  by  the  constitution 
of  Clisthenes.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  divisions  originated  in  the  common  descent 
of  the  persons  who  were  included  in  them,  as  they 
certainly  did  not  imply  any  such  idea  in  later  tirnes. 
Rather  they  are  to  be  considered  as  mere  political 
unions,  yet  formed  in  imitation  of  the  natural  ties 
of  the  patriarchal  system. 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  imbodied  in  the  word  nohg,  we 
must  lay  aside  all  modern  ideas  respecting  the  na¬ 
ture  and  object  of  a  state.  With  us,  practically,  if 
nof  in  theory,  the  essential  object  of  a  state  hardly 
embraces  more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  most 
vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  every  pail 
of  which  was  to  co-operate  to  some  great  end,  to 
which  all  other  duties  were  considered  as  subordi¬ 
nate.  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  was  said  to  be 
liberty  ;  wealth,  of  oligarchy ;  and  education,  of  ar- 

1.  (Isaeus,  De  Apol.  Haered.,  c.  15.)— 2.  (Hermann,  Manual. 

(,  124.)— 3.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Eeon.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  111.)- -4  (An 
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Istocracy.  In  all  governments  the  endeavour  was 
to  draw  the  social  union  as  close  as  possible,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  with  this  view  that  Aristotle 
laid  down  a  principle  which  answered  well  enough 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  Grecian 
states,  that  a  no?ug  must  be  of  a  certain  size  (Ov 
yap  ek  Sena  pvpidduv  nofar  eti  early1 *). 

This  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fully  car¬ 
ried  out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  model  of  a  Do¬ 
rian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  govern¬ 
ments.  Whether  Spartan  institutions  in  their  es¬ 
sential  parts  were  the  creation  of  a  single  master¬ 
mind,  or  the  result  of  circumstances  modified  only 
by  the  genius  of  Lycurgus,  their  design  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  unite  the  governing  body  among  them¬ 
selves  against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  subject 
population.  The  division  of  lands,  the  syssitia,  the 
education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to  this  great 
object.  The  most  important  thing,  next  to  union 
among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  subject  class, 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  government  confer¬ 
ring  some  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  Helots. 
Properly  speaking,  the  Helots  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  any  political  rights  ;  yet,  being  serfs  of  the  soil, 
they  were  not  absolutely  under  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and  were  never  sold  out  of  the  country 
even  by  the  state  itself.  Their  condition  was  not 
one  of  hopeless  servitude ;  a  legal  way  was  open 
to  them,  by  which,  through  many  intermediate  sta¬ 
ges  they  might  attain  to  liberty  and  citizenship.* 
Those  who  followed  their  masters  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  of  especial  confidence  ;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-armed,  it  seems 
to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty.  The 
dtcnooiovavTcu,  by  whom  the  Spartan  fleet  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  manned,  were  freedmen,  who  were 
allowed  to  dwell  where  they  pleased,  and  probably 
had  a  portion  of  land  allotted  them  by  the  state. 
After  they  had  been  in  possession  of  their  liberty 
for  some  time,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  veo- 
dapudeic,3  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to 
that  of  the  citizens.  The  puduvec  or  pSOaKec  (as 
their  name  implies)  were  also  emancipated  Helots  ; 
their  descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  Callicratidas,  Lysander,  and 
Gylippus  were  of  Mothacic  origin.*  We  cannot 
suppose  that  they  passed  necessarily  and  of  course 
into  the  full  Spartan  franchise  ;  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  at  Sparta,  as  at  Athens,  intermarriage 
with  citizens  might  at  last  entirely  obliterate  the 
badge  of  former  servitude. 

The  perioeci  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  class,  but  rather  as  a  distinct  people,  separa¬ 
ted  by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  that  they 
were  admitted  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  civil  rights  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  belonged,*  and  which 
would  hardly  have  been  called  tvoIels  unless  they 
had  been  in  some  sense  independent  bodies.  In 
the  army  they  commonly  served  as  hoplites,  and 
we  find  the  command  at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this 
class.*  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioeci 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  far  better  off,  as  they  participated  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  lands,  and  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce. 

What  confirms  the  view  here  taken  is  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  individual  of  this  class 
was  ever  raised  to  participate  in  Spartan  privileges. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than 


1.  (Pol.,  vii.,  4.— Nic.  Eth.,  ix.,  10.)— 2.  (Mailer,  Dorians 
iii.,  3,  t  5  ) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  58.) — 4.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  3 
♦  6.) — 5.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.,  2,  $  4.) — 6.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  22.) 
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to  look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Evet 
their  exclusion  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  view¬ 
ed  in  this  light ;  for,  had  they  possessed  the  privi 
lege,  their  residence  in  the  country  would  have  de¬ 
barred  them  from  its  exercise.  It  only  remains  to 
consider  in  what  the  superiority  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  first  place, 
besides  the  right  of  voting  in  the  assembly  and  be¬ 
coming  a  candidate  for  the  magistracies,  he  wa.' 
possessed  of  lands  and  slaves,  and  was  thus  ex 
empt  from  all  care  about  the  necessaries  of  life 
secondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  always  servej 
among  the  hoplites ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in  th 
Spartan  education,  and  in  all  other  Dorian  institr 
tions,  both  civil  and  religious.  The  reluctant 
w'hich  Sparta  showed  to  admit  foreigners  was  pri 
portioned  to  the  value  of  these  privileges  :  indeee 
Herodotus1  says  that  Sparta  had  only  conferred  th* 
full  franchise  in  two  instances.  In  legal  rights  al 
Spartans  were  equal ;  but  there  w'ere  yet  several 
gradations,  w'hich,  when  once  formed,  retained  theii 
hold  on  the  aristocratic  feelings  cf  the  people.* 
First,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  there  was  the 
dignity  of  the  Heraclide  families;  and,  connected 
with  this,  a  certain  pre  eminence  of  the  Hyllean 
tribe.  Another  distinction  was  that  between  the 
5poiot  and  vtt opeiovec,  which  in  later  times  appears 
to  have  been  considerable.  The  latter  term  proba¬ 
bly  comprehended  those  citizens  w'ho,  from  degen¬ 
eracy  of  manners  or  other  causes,  had  undergone 
some  kind  of  civil  degradation.  To  these  the  opoioi 
were  opposed,  although  it  is  not  certain  in  wrhat  the 
precise  difference  consisted.  It  need  hardly  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  at  Sparta,  as  elsew'here,  the  union  of  wealth 
w'ith  birth  always  gave  a  sort  of  adventitious  rank 
to  its  possessor. 

All  the  Spartan  citizens  were  included  in  the 
three  tribes,  Hylleans,  Dy manes  or  Dymanatre,  and 
Pamphilians,  each  of  which  were  divided  into  ten 
obes  or  phratries.  Under  these  obes  there  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  contained  some  lesser  sub¬ 
division,  which  Muller,  with  great  probability,  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  been  termed  rpiaKag.  The  citizens 
of  Sparta,  as  of  most  oligarchical  states,  were  land- 
owmers,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  as  an  essential  of  citizenship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
an  account  of  the  Grecian  constitutions,  except  ?o 
far  as  may  illustrate  the  rights  of  citizenship.  W1  at 
perversions  in  the  form  of  government,  accord)  ig 
to  Greek  ideas,  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the  *  s- 
sential  notion  of  a  citizen,  is  a  question  which,  fal¬ 
lowing  Aristotle’s  example,*  we  may  be  content  o 
leave  undecided.  He  who,  being  personally  free, 
enjoyed  the  fullest  political  privileges,  participated 
in  the  assembly  and  courts  of  judicature,  was  e  i- 
gible  to  the  highest  offices,  and  received  all  this  1  v 
inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  most  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  the  idea  w'hich  the  Greeks  expressed  in  the 

Word  7 TollTfft. 

CI'VITAS  (ROMAN).  Civitas  means  the  whole 
body  of  cives  or  members  of  any  given  state.  It  is 
defined  by  Cicero*  to  be  “  concilium  coetusque  hom- 
inum  jure  sociati.”  A  civitas  is,  therefore,  properly 
a  political  community,  sovereign  and  independent. 
The  wmrd  civitas  is  frequently  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  persons  not  Ro¬ 
man  citizens,  as  in  the  phrases  dare  civitaicm,  dona- 
re  civitate,  usurpare  civitatem. 

If  we  attempt  to  distinguish  the  members  of  any 
given  civitas  from  all  other  people  in  the  world,  we 
can  only  do  it  by  enumerating  all  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  member  of  this  civitas,  which  are  not 

1.  (ix.,  35.) — 2.  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii  e  5,  $7.) — 3.  (Pol.,  m 

5.) — 4.  (Sonin.  Scic.,  c.  3.1 
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rights  and  duties  of  a  person  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  civitas.  If  any  rights  and  duties  which  be¬ 
long  to  a  member  of  this  civitas,  and  do  not  belong 
to  any  person  not  a  member  of  this  civitas,  are 
omitted  in  the  enumeration,  it  is  an  incomplete 
enumeration ;  for  the  rights  and  duties  not  express¬ 
ly  included  must  be  assumed  as  common  to  the 
members  of  this  civitas  and  to  all  the  world.  Hav¬ 
ing  enumerated  all  the  characteristics  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  given  civitas,  we  have  then  to  show 
how  a  man  acquires  them,  and  the  notion  of  a 
member  of  such  civitas  is  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  ( cives ) 
may  have  more  political  rights  than  others  ;  a  prin¬ 
ciple  by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny1 *  has  expressed 
briefly  and  clearly  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  classes  of  Roman  citizens  under  the  Repub¬ 
lic  :  “  In  the  free  Republic  there  were  two  classes 
of  Roman  citizens,  one  that  had,  and  another  that 
had  not,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power  ( optimo 
jure,  non  optimo  jure  cives).  That  which  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  higher  class  was  the  right  to  vote 
in  a  tribe,  and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  magistracy 
(suffragium  et  honores)P  According  to  this  view, 
the  jus  civitatis  comprehended  that  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  called  jus  publicum,  and  also,  and  most  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  which  they  called  jus  privatum.  The 
jus  privatum  comprehended  the  jus  connubii  and 
jus  commercii,  and  those  who  had  not  these  had 
no  citizenship.  Those  who  had  the  jus  suffra- 
giorum  and  jus  honorum  had  the  complete  citizen¬ 
ship,  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  optimo  jure 
cives.  Those  who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the 
publicum  jus,  were  citizens,  though  citizens  of  an 
inferior  class.  The  jus  privatum  seems  to  be  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  jus  Quiritium,  and  the  civitas  Romana 
to  the  jus  publicum.  Accordingly,  we  sometimes 
And  the  jus  Quiritium  contrasted  with  the  Romana 
civita* s.*  Livy3 *  says  that,  until  B.C.  188,  the  For- 
miani,  Fundani,  and  Arpinates  had  the  civitas  with¬ 
out  the  suffragium. 

Ulpian*  has  stated,  with  great  clearness,  a  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  existing  in  his  time  among  the  free  persons 
who  were  within  the  political  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to  apprehend 
clearly.  The  distinction  probably  existed  in  an 
early  period  of  the  Roman  state,  and  certainly  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  There  were  three 
classes  of  such  persons,  namely,  cives,  Latini,  and 
peregrini.  Gaius5  points  to  the  same  division  where 
he  says  that  a  slave,  when  made  free,  might  be¬ 
come  a  civis  Romanus  or  a  Latinus,  or  might  be  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii,  according  to 
circumstances.  Civis,  according  to  Ulpian,  is  he 
who  possesses  the  complete  rights  of  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen.  Pcregrinus  was  incapable  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  commercium  and  connubium,  which  were 
tho  characteristic  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  ;  but 
he  had  a  capacity  for  making  all  kinds  of  contracts 
which  were  allowable  by  the  jus  gentium.  The 
Latinus  was  in  an  intermediate  state ;  he  had  not 
the  connubium,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
natria  potestas,  nor  rights  of  agnatio ;  but  he  had  the 
commercium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capacity  for  all  acts 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownership,  as  vindicatio,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  testamenti  factio, 
which  last  comprises  the  power  of  making  a  will  in 
Roman  form,  and  of  becoming  heres  under  a  will. 
These  were  the  general  capacities  of  a  Latinus  and 
jieregrinus ;  but  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus  might 
obtain  by  special  favour  certain  rights  which  he  had 
not  by  virtue  of  his  condition  only.  The  legitima 

1  (Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  o.  ii.,  p.  22.) 
—2.  (Plin.,  Er>.,  x.,  4,  22  — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  3,  t>  2.)— 3.  (xxxviii., 
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hereditas  was  not  included  in  the  testamenti  factio, 
for  the  legitima  hereditas  presupposed  agnatio,  and 
agnatio  presupposed  connubium. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  civis  and 
civitas  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  the  patricii  and 
the  plebes  as  one  state.  The  peregrinitas,  in  the 
sense  above  stated,  originated  in  tbe  conquest  of  a 
state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  conquered  state  did 
not  obtain  the  civitas ;  and  he  eonjev  tures  that  the 
notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally  to  all 
eitizens  of  foreign  spates  who  had  a  feedus  with 
Rome. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person  being 
born  of  parents  who  were  Roman  citizens.  A  pa¬ 
ter  familias,  a  filius  familias,  a  mater  familias,  and 
Alia  familias,  were  all  Roman  citizens,  though  the 
first  only  was  sui  juris,  and  the  rest  were  not  If  a 
Roman  citizen  married  a  Latina  or  a  peregrina,  be¬ 
lieving  her  to  be  a  Roman  citizen,  and  begot  a  child, 
this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  father,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  a  Roman  citizen ;  but  the  child 
was  either  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinus,  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no  child  followed 
the  condition  of  his  father  unless  there  was  connu¬ 
bium  between  his  father  and  mother.  By  a  sena¬ 
tes  consultum,  the  parents  were  allowed  to  prove 
their  mistake  ( causam  erroris  probare) ;  and,  on  this 
being  done,  both  the  mother  and  the  child  became 
Roman  citizens,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  son 
was  in  the  power  of  the  father.1  Other  cases  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  matter,  called  causae  probatio,  are  stated 
by  °Gaius,*  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  were  gradually  ex¬ 
tended.3 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  civitas  by  manumis¬ 
sion  ( vindicta ),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testan 
turn,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it  de- 
pended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  wheth¬ 
er  he  became  a  civis  Romanus,  a  Latinus,  or  in 
the  number  of  the  peregrini  dediticii.  (Viil.  Man- 
umissio.) 

The  civitas  could  be  conferred  on  a  foreigner  by 
a  lex,  as  in  the  case  of  Archias,  who  was  a  civis  of 
Heraclea,  a  civitas  which  had  a  feedus  with  Rome, 
and  who  claimed  the  civitas  Romana  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo,  B.C.  89*  By 
the  provisions  of  this  lex,  the  person  who  chose  to 
take  the  benefit  of  it  was  required,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passing  of  the  lex,  to  signify  to  the 
praetor  his  wish  and  consent  to  accept  the  civitas 
(profiteri).  Cicero*  speaks  of  the  civitas  being  giv¬ 
en  to  all  the  Neapolitani ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro 
Balbo *  he  alludes  to  the  Julian  lex  (B.C.  90),  by 
which  the  civitas  was  given  to  the  socii  and  Latini ; 
and  he  remarks  that  a  great  number  of  the  pr-  >ple 
of  Heraclea  and  Neapolis  made  opposition  to  this 
measure,  preferring  their  former  relation  to  Rome 
as  civitates  federate  (Jcederis  sui  libertatem )  to 
the  Romana  civitas.  The  lex  of  Silvanus  and 
Carbo  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  supply  a  de¬ 
fect  in  the  Julia  lex,  and  to  give  the  civitas,  under 
certain  limitations,  to  foreigners  who  were  citizens 
of  federate  states  ( feederatis  civitatibus  adscriptiy 
Thus  the  great  mass  of  the  Italians  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  privileges  of  the  former  civitates 
feederatae  were  extended  to  the  provinces,  first  to 
part  of  Gaul,  and  then  to  Sicily,  under  the  name  of 
Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas.  This  Latinitas  gave  a  man 
the  right  of  acquiring  the  Roman  citizenship  by 
having  exercised  a  magistratus  in  his  own  civi¬ 
tas  ;  a  privilege  which  belonged  to  the  federate 
civitates  of  Italy  before  they  obtained  the  Roman 
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civitas.  It  probably  also  included  the  Latinitas  of 
Ulpian,  that  is,  the  eommercium  or  individual  privi¬ 
lege.1 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power, 
the  political  rights  of  Roman  citizens  became  in¬ 
significant,  and  the  eommercium  and  the  more  easy 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  the 
only  parts  of  the  civitas  that  were  valuable.  The 
constitution  of  Antoninus  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  Roman  world,  applied  only  to  com¬ 
munities,  and  not  to  individuals ;  its  effect  was  to 
make  all  the  cities  in  the  empire  municipia,  and  all 
Latin i  into  cives.  The  distinction  of  cives  and  La- 
tini,  from  this  time  forward,  only  applied  to  individ¬ 
uals,  namely,  to  freedmen  and  their  children.  The 
peregrinitas,  in  like  manner,  ceased  to  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  communities,  and  only  existed  in  the  dedi- 
ticii  as  a  class  of  individuals.  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  finally  put  an  end  to  what  remained  of 
this  ancient  division  into  classes,  and  the  only  di¬ 
vision  of  persons  was  into  subjects  of  the  Caesar 
and  slaves. 

The  origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian  is  referred 
by  Savigny,  by  an  ingenious  conjecture,  to  the 
year  B.C.  209,  when  eighteen  of  the  thirty  Latin 
colonies  remained  true  to  Rome  in  their  struggle 
against  Hannibal,  while  twelve  refused  their  aid. 
The  disloyal  colonies  were  punished ;  and  it  is  a 
conjecture  of  Savigny,  and,  though  only  a  conjec¬ 
ture,  one  supported  by  strong  reasons,  that  the 
eighteen  loyal  colonies  received  the  eommercium 
as  the  reward  of  their  loyalty,  and  that  they  are  the 
origin  of  the  Latinitas  of  Ulpian.  This  conjecture 
renders  intelligible  the  passage  in  Cicero’s  oration,4 
in  which  he  speaks  of  nexum  and  hereditas  as  the 
Tights  of  the  twelve  (eighteen  1)  colonies. 

The  word  civitas  is  often  used  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  any  political  community,  as  Civ¬ 
itas  Antiochiensium,  &c. 

(Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  v.,  &c.,  Ueber  die  Enlste- 
hung ,  &c.,  der  Latinitdt ;  Heinecc.,  Syntagma,  ed. 
Haubold,  Epicrisis  ;  Rosshirt,  Grundlinien  des  Rom. 
Rcchts,  Einleitung ;  and  vid.  Banishment,  and  Ca¬ 
put.) 

CLARIGA'TIO.  {Vid.  Fetiales.) 

CLASSES.  {Vid.  Caput,  Comitia.) 

CLA'SSICUM.  {Vid.  Cornu.) 

CLAVA'RIUM.  {Vid.  Clavus.) 

CLAVIS  (/c/letf,  dim.  k1cl6Lov),  a  Key.  The  key 
was  used  in  very  early  times,  and  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt ;  although  Eu¬ 
stathius3  states  that  in  early  times  all  fastenings 
were  made  by  chains,  and  that  keys  were  compar¬ 
atively  of  a  much  later  invention,  which  invention 
he  attributes  to  the  Laconians.  Pliny*  records  the 
name  of  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventor,  the 
person  to  whom  the  art  of  fusing  bronze  and  iron  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias.  {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  178  ) 

We  have  no  evidence  regarding  the  materials  of 
which  the  Greeks  made  their  keys,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were  made 
of  iron.  Those  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  else¬ 
where  are  mostly  of  bronze,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  of  a  better  description,  such  as  were  kept  by 
the  mistress  {malrona)  of  the  household.  In  ages 
still  later,  gold  and  even  wood  are  mentioned  as 
materials  from  which  keys  were  made.5 

Among  the  Romans  the  key  of  the  house  was 
consigned  to  the  porter  {janitor6),  and  the  keys  of 
he  other  departments  in  the  household  to  the  slave 
apun  whom  the  care  of  each  department  devolved,7 


1  (Strab,  v.,  187,  ed.  Casaub.)  — 2.  (Pro  Csecina,  35.)  — 3. 
(ad  Horn.,  Od.,  ix.)— 4  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— 5.  (Augustin.,  De 
Dortrin.  Christ.,  iv.,  2  )— 6.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  i.,  p.  53,  ed. 
Oudendorp. — Chrysost.,  Sem  .  172.)— 7.  (Senec.,  De  Ira,  ii„ 
15  ) 
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i  upon  a  knowledge  of  wnich  custom  the  point  of  tnn 
epigram  in  Martial1  turns. 

When  a  Roman  woman  first  entered  her  hus¬ 
band’s  house  after  marriage,  the  keys  of  the  stores 
were  consigned  to  her.  Hence,  when  a  wife  was 
divorced,  the  keys  were  taken  from  her;*  and  when 
she  separated  from  her  husband,  she  sent  him  back 
the  keys.4  The  keys  of  the  wine-cellar  w  ere,  how. 
ever,  not  given  to  the  wife,  according  to  Pliny,*  who 
relates  a  story,  upon  the  authority  of  Fabius  I’ictor, 
of  a  married  woman  being  starved  to  death  by  her 
relatives  for  having  picked  the  lock  of  the  closet  in 
which  the  keys  of  the  cellar  were  kept. 

The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  key  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Na¬ 
ples,  the  size  of  which  indicates  that  it  was  used  as 
a  door-key.  The  tongue,  with  an  eye  in  it,  which 
projects  from  the  extremity  of  the  handle,  served  to 
suspend  it  from  the  porter’s  waist. 


The  expression  sub  clam  esse 5  corresponds  with 
the  English  one,  “  to  be  under  lock  and  key but 
dams  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  authors  to 
signify  the  bolt  it  shoots.6 

The  city  gates  were  locked  by  keys,7  like  those 
of  our  own  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Another  sort  of  key,  or,  rather,  a  key  fit!  mg  an 
other  sort  of  lock,  which  Plautus  calls  clavis  Laco¬ 
nical  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  with  locks  which 
could  only  be  opened  from  the  inside,  such  as  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  in  use  ameng  the 
Egyptians  and  Laconians  {ov  yap,  uq  vvv,  cktoq  yaav 
ai  tcAeide f,  ciA/V  evdov  to  na'katbv  nap'  Aiyvnrloic, 
ual  Aukuoi9).  These  are  termed  icleidla  spun  r a  by 
Aristophanes,10  because  they  were  not  visible  on  the 
outside,  and  in  the  singular,  clausa  clavis ,  by  Vir¬ 
gil  ;11  but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful.12  Other  writers  consider  the  uleiSia  Kpvnra 
and  claves  Laconicce  to  be  false  keys,  such  as  we 
now  call  “  skeletons,”  and  the  Romans,  in  familiar 
language,  adulterince  ;13  wherein  consists  the  wit  of 
the  allusion  in  Ovid, 

“  Nomine  cum  doceat,  quid  agamus,  adulter  a  clavis."1* 

The  next  woodcut  represents  one  of  two  similar¬ 
ly  formed  keys,  which  were  discovered  in  Holland, 
and  published  by  Lipsius.15  It  has  no  handle  to  act 
as  a  lever,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  made 


for  a  lock  with  wards,  wrhich  cannot  be  turned  with¬ 
out  a  certain  application  of  force  ;  but,  by  inserting 
the  thumb  or  forefinger  into  the  ring,  it  would  be  am¬ 
ply  sufficient  to  raise  a  latch  or  push  back  a  bolt ; 
and  thus  one  sort,  at  least,  of  the  keys  termed  upv n- 
rat  seems  to  be  identified  with  the  “  latch-Kevs”  in 
use  among  us  ;  for,  when  placed  in  the  keyhole 
( clavi  immillcndce  foramen16),  it  would  be  almost  cn- 


.  — 2.  (Cic.,  Philipp.,  ii.,  28.) — 3.  (Ambros.,  Fpist. 
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15.  (Excurs.  ad  Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  2.)— 16.  (A  pul.,  iv.,  p.  259,  ed 
Oudendorp.) 
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irely  ouried  in  it,  the  ring  only,  which  lies  at  right 
angles  to  the  wards,  and  that  scarcely,  being  visible 
without. 

CLAVES  ()?Aof,  yo/u^og),  a  Nail.  In  the  subterra¬ 
neous  chamber  at  Mycenee,1 *  supposed  to  be  the 
treasury  of  Atreus  view  of  which  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  Gell’s  Itinerary  01  Greece  (plate  vi.),  the  stones 
of  which  the  cylindrical  dome  is  constructed  are 
perforated  by  regular  series  of  bronze  nails,  running 
in  perpendicular  rows,  and  at  equal  distances,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  vault.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  served  to  attach  thin  plates  of  the  same 
metal  to  the  masonry,  as  a  coating  for  the  interior 
af  the  chamber  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  subter¬ 
ranean  works,  which  served  for  prisons  as  well  as 
treasuries,  like  the  one  in  which  Danae  is  said  to 
have  been  confined,  were  called  by  the  poets  brazen 
chambers.®  Two  of  these  nails  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  of  two  thirds  the  real  size  ; 
they  consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  to  12  of  tin. 


The  writer  was  present  at  the  opening  of  an 
Etrrscan  tomb  at  Ceere,  in  the  year  1836,  which  had 
never  been  entered  since  the  day  it  was  closed  up. 
The  masonry  of  which  it  was  constructed  was 
studded  with  nails  exactly  similar  in  make  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  those  given  above,  upon  which  were  hung 
valuable  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  entombed, 
according  to  custom,  with  their  deceased  owner. 

Nails  of  this  description  were  termed  tr abates  and 
labulares3  by  the  Romans,  because  they  were  used, 
in  building,  to  join  the  larger  beams  ( traics )  toget  her. 
Hence  the  allusion  of  Cicero,4  “  Ut  hoc  beneficium 
clavo  trabali  figeret and  Horace  arms  Necessitas 
with  a  nail  of  the  same  kind,5  or  of  adamant,5 
wherewith  to  rivet,  as  it  were,  irrevocably  the  de¬ 
crees  of.  Fortune.  Thus  Atropos  is  represented  in 
the  subjoined  woodcut,  taken  from  a  cup  found  at 


Perugia,  upon  which  the  story  of  Meleager  and  At¬ 
lanta  is  imbodied,7  with  a  hammer  in  her  right 

1.  (Paus.,  ii.,  16,  t>  5.)  —  2.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  III.,  xvj.,  1.) — 3. 
'’’etion ,  75.)— 4.  (Verr.,  vi.,  21.)— 5.  (Carm.,  I.,  xixv.,  18.)— 6. 
id.,  III.,  xxiv.,  5  ) — 7.  (Venniglioli,  Antic.  Inscrii  di  Perugia, 
ton  i.  t>.  43.) 


hand,  driving  a  nail  which  she  holds  against  the 
wall  with  her  left. 

The  next  cut  represents  a  nail  of  Roman  work¬ 
manship,1  which  is  highly  orr  anented  and  very  cu 
rious.  Two  of  its  faces  are  given,  but  the  pattern 
varies  on  each  of  the  four. 

|>g— - - — p - mb  a-— » 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  use  this  nail  was  ap 
plied.  The  ornamented  head  shows  that  it  was 
never  intended  to  be  driven  by  the  hammer ;  nor 
would  any  part  but  the  mere  point,  which  alone  is, 
plain  and  round,  have  been  inserted  into  any  extra 
neous  material.  It  might  possibly  have  been  used 
for  the  hair,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  wood- 
cut  on  page  21. 

Bronze  nails  were  used  in  ship-building,®  and  to 
ornament  doors,  as  exhibited  in  those  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon  at  Rome  ;  in  which  case  the  head  of  the  nail 
was  called  bulla,  and  richly  ornamented,  of  which 
specimens  are  given  at  page  181. 

The  soles  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  Roman  sol¬ 
dier  were  also  studded  with  nails,  thence  called 
“  clavi  caligarii.”  (Vid.  Caliga).  These  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  hob-nails,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  sole  durable,  but  sharp-pointed  ones, 
in  order  to  give  the  wearer  a  firmer  footing  on  the 
ground ;  for  so  they  are  described  by  Josephus,® 
'Ynodlj/iara  ncrcappeva  irvnvotg  icai  b^ecuv  f/Xoir.  The 
men  received  a  donative  for  the  purpose  of  provi¬ 
ding  themselves  with  these  necessaries,  which  was 
thence  called  clavarium * 

CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.  In  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  letters  were  yet  scarcely  in  use,  the 
Romans  kept  a  reckoning  of  their  years  by  driving 
a  nail,  on  the  ides  of  each  September,  into  the  side 
wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  praetor  Max¬ 
imus.5  In  after  ages  this  practice  fell  into  disuse, 
though  the  ignorant  peasantry  seem  to  have  retain¬ 
ed  the  custom,  as  a  method  of  marking  dates,  down 
to  a  very  late  period.6  Upon  some  occasions  a  dic¬ 
tator  was  created  to  drive  the  nail ;  but  then  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  marking  the  year,  but 
from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  any  great  calamity, 
which  happened  at  the  time  to  afflict  the  city,  would 
be  stayed  if  the  usual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
another  than  the  usual  officer.7 

CLAVUS  GUBERNA  CULI,  the  handle  or  shaft 
of  a  rudder,8  which  Vitruvius9  appropriately  terms 
“  ansa  gubernaculi,  quod  olag  a  Grcecis  appellalur." 
The  rudder  itself  is  gubcrnaculum  ;  in  Greek,  nT/dd- 
liov.  Both  the  words  are  accurately  distinguished 
by  Virgil,1® 

“  Ipse  gubernaculo  rector  subit,  ipse  magister, 

Hortaturque  viros,  clavumque  ad  littora  torquet ,’ 
and  by  Cicero.11  But  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
rudder  itself,  as,  for  instance,  by  Ennius : 

“  Ut  clavum  rectum  teneam.  navemque  gubt-nem.  n* 

O laij  is  also  used  in  both  senses,  and  in  the  same 
way.13  The  true  meaning  o'"  the  word  will  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  referring  to  the  w  ondcut  at  page  58  in 
which  a  ship  with  its  rudder  is  represented :  the 


1.  (Caylus,  Recueil  d’Antiq.,  tom.  v.,  pi.  96.) — 2  (Veget.,iv 

34.)— 3.  (Bell.  Jud.,  VI.,  i.,  7.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  50.)— 5. 

(Festus,  s.  v.  Clav.  Annal. — Liv.,  vii.,  3. — Cic.  ad  Att. .  v.,  15.) 

—6.  (Petron.,  c.  135  )  —  7.  (Liv.,  vii.,  3  ;  viii.,  18;  ix  28.) — 8 

(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JE n.,  v.,  177.)— 9.  (x.,  8.)— 10.  ( JEa .,  -  ,  176.) 

—11.  (Pro  Sext.,  9.)  — 12.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  u.,  15  )— 

13.  (Thomas  Magist.,  s  v.) 
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pole  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  ship’s  side  is  the 
clavus.  ( Vid .  Gubernaculum.) 

CLAVUS  LATUS,  CLAVUS  ANGUSTUS. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  has  given  rise  to  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  modern  writers.  Sca- 
liger1  considered  the  clavus  to  have  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  detached  from  the  dress,  and  worn  round  the 
neck  like  a  lulla.  ( Vid.  Bulla.)  Ferrarius  suppo¬ 
sed  it  to  be  a  scarf  or  band  thrown  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  in  front.  Some 
writers  consider  it  to  have  been  a  round  boss  or 
buckle,  resembling  the  head  of  a  nail,  fastened  to 
the  front  part  of  the  tunic  which  covered  the  chest ; 
others  the  hem  of  the  dresi  either  at  the  edges  or  at 
the  bottom ;  and  others,  i.gain,  the  dress  itself 
checkered  with  stripes  of  purple,  or  with  ornaments 
resembling  nails,  either  sewn  on  to,  or  woven  in,  the 
fabric,  such  as  in  modern  language  would  be  termed 
figured.4 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  of 
the  ancient  statues,  representing  persons  of  senato¬ 
rial  consular,  or  equestrian  rank,  contain  the  slight¬ 
est  trace  in  their  draperies  of  anything  resembling 
the  accessories  above  enumerated ;  some  indica¬ 
tions  of  which  would  not  have  been  constantly  omit¬ 
ted,  if  the  clavus  had  been  a  thing  of  substance  ei¬ 
ther  affixed  to  the  dress  or  person.  But  if  it  form¬ 
ed  only  a  distinction  of  colour,  without  producing 
any  alteration  in  the  form  or  mass  of  the  material 
wherewith  the  garment  was  made,  such  as  a  mere 
streak  of  purple  interwoven  in  the  fabric,  or  em¬ 
broidered  or  sewed  on  it,  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
person  conversant  with  the  principles  of  art,  that 
the  sculptor,  who  attends  only  to  form  and  mass, 
would  never  attempt  to  express  the  meie  accidents 
of  colour;  and  consequently,  that  such  a  clavus 
would  not  be  represented  in  sculpture.  But  in  paint¬ 
ing,  which  long  survived  the  sister  art,  we  do  find 
examples  in  some  works  executed  at  a  very  late  pe¬ 
riod,  some  of  which  are  subsequently  inserted,  in 
which  an  ornament  like  the  clavus,  such  as  it  is  im¬ 
plied  to  be  by  the  words  of  Horace,3 *  latum  demisit 
pectore  clavum,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  therefore,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  clavus  was  merely  a  band  of  purple 
colour,*  hence  called  lumen  purpura,*  either  sewed 
to  the  dress*  or  interwoven  in  the  fabric.7 

Clavus  Latus.  The  clavus  worn  by  the  Romans 
was  of  two  fashions,  one  broad  and  the  other  nar¬ 
row,  denominated  respectively  clavus  latus  and  cla¬ 
vus  angustus .8  The  vest  which  it  distinguished 
properly  and  originally  was  the  tunic  {vid.  Tunica), 
called  therefore  tunica  laticlavia  and  tunica  angusti- 
clavia  ;9  and  hence  the  word  clavus  is  sometimes 
used  separately  to  express  the  garment  itself.10  The 
former  was  a  distinctive  badge  of  the  senatorian 
order,11 *  and  hence  it  is  used  to  signify  the  senatorial 
dignity,14  and  laticlavius  for  the  person  who  enjoys 
it.13  It  consisted  in  a  single  broad  band  of  purple 
colour,  extending  perpendicularly  from  the  neck 
down  the  centre  of  the  tunic,  in  the  manner  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  of  Rome  personified,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Barberini  family,  the  execution  of 
which  is  of  a  very  late  period. 

The  position  of  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the  chest 
is  'dentified  with  the  latus  clavus,  because  peaonop- 

1.  (ad  VaiTon.,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  viii.) — 2.  (Ferrarius,  De  Re 

Vestiaria,  iii.,  12. — Rubenius,  Id.,  i.,  1  ) — 3.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  28.) — 

4.  (Aero  in  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  v.,  35,  “  Latum  clavum  purpuram  di- 

»t  ”)— 5.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  IV.,  v.,  42. — Quintil.,  viii.,  5,  28.)— 6. 

,Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  16.) — 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Clavat. — Quintil.,  1.  c. 

— Vetus  Lexicon  Gnec.  Latin.,  YlopQijpa  iw<pa<jutvrj ,  Clavus. — 

Hesych.,  II apvdrj,  fi  ev  r< 3  virww  7rop0dna.)—8.  (Pitisc.,  Lex. 

Antiq.) — 9.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  I,  7.) — 10.  (Suet,  Jul.,  45.)  — 11. 

(Aero  ,  1.  c. — Ovid,  Trist,.,  IV.,  x.,  35.) — 12  (  5uet  Tib  .  35. — 

Vesp  .  2,  4.) — 13  (Suet.,  Octav..  38.) 
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<pvpa,1  in  the  Septuagint,  is  translated  in  the  Vulgate 
tunica  clavata  purpura  ;  and  the  converse,  xiT^va 
nop<pvpovv  peool.evKov,'1  is  thus  interpreted  by  Quin¬ 
tus  Curtius,* 3  “  Purpurea,  tunica  medium  album  intex- 
tum  erat .”  In  distinction  to  the  angustus  clavus,  it 
is  termed  purpura  major*  purpura  latior,1  and  the 
garment  it  decorated,  tunica  potens ,*  or  xLT^v  rr’ka- 
Tvarjpoq. 7 

The  tunica  laticlavia  wTas  not  fastened  round  thj 
waist  like  the  common  tunic  wffiich  is  worn  by  the 
centurion  (p.  231),  but  left  loose,  in  order  that  tin 
clavus  might  lie  flat  and  conspicuously  over  the 
chest,8  which  accounts  for  the  allusion  of  Sylla, 
when  he  termed  Julius  Caesar  male  pracinctum  vu- 
erum ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius1  that  he 
was  the  cnly  person  ever  known  to  wear  a  girdle  to 
his  laticlave. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  latus 
clavus  was  not  worn  in  childhood,  that  is,  with  the 
toga  praetexta ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  whether,  du¬ 
ring  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Republic,  it  was  assumed 
with  the  toga  virilis,  or  only  upon  admission  into 
the  senate.  Probably  the  practice  was  different  at 
different  periods.10 

The  right  of  wearing  the  latus  clavus  was  aiso 
given  to  the  children  of  equestrians,11  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  as  a  prelude  to  entering  the  sen¬ 
ate-house.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonal  indulgence,  and  not  of  individual  right ;  for  it 
was  granted  only  to  persons  of  very  ancient  family 
and  corresponding  wealth,14  and  then  by  special 
favour  of  the  emperor  13  In  such  cases  the  latus 
clavus  w’as  assumed  with  the  toga  virilis,  and  worn 
until  the  age  arrived  at  which  the  young  equestrian 
wras  admissible  into  the  senate,  when  it  was  relin 
quished  and  the  angustus  clavus  resumed,  if  a  dis¬ 
inclination  on  his  part,  or  any  other  circumstances, 
prevented  him  from  entering  the  senate,  as  wras  the 
case  with  Ovid  :14 

.  “  Curia  restabat ;  clam  mensura  coacta  est ; 

Majus  erat  nostris  viribus  illud  opus.” 

But  it  seems  that  the  latus  clavus  could  be  again 
resumed  if  the  same  individual  subsequently  wished 
to  become  a  senator,18  and  hence  a  fickle  charaetei 
is  designated  as  one  who  is  always  changing  his 
clavus  :u 


1.  (Esai.,  iii.,  21.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3. 1)  13.) — 3.  (MI 
iii.,  28.)— 4.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  i.,  10ft.)— 5.  (Pirn.,  Il  N.,  xxxiii.,  7.1 
— 6.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  V.,  ii.,  29.) — 7.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Eclog.  36,  p.  535 
ed.  Wesseling.— Strab.,  iii.,  5,  p.  448,  ed.  Siebenk.)— 8.  (QuintL 
xi.,  3,  138.) — 9.  (Jul.,  45.) — 10.  (Compare  Suet.,  Octav.,  38, 94j 
—11.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  !V.,  x.,  29.)— 12.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  8,  59.- 
Dig.  24,  tit.  1,  s.  42.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  2.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi. 
17. — Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  9.) — 14.  (Compare  Trisi.,  IV.,  x  ,  27,  witi 
35  1 — 15.  (Hor  ,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  25.)— io.  (Tlor  ,  Sat  IT  ,  vii.,  10  » 
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“  Vixit  maqualis,  clavum  mutabat  in  haras." 

The  latus  clavus  was  also  worn  by  the  priests  of 
Saturn  at  Carthage,1 * *  and  by  the  priests  of  Hercules 
at  Cadiz  ;*  and  napkins  were  sonnetimes  so  decora¬ 
ted,*  as  well  as  table-cloths,  and  coverlets  ( tor  alia ) 
or  the  couches  upon  which  the  ancients  reclined  at 
their  meals.4 * 

The  latus  clavus  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  to  have  been 
adapted  by  him  after  his  conquest  of  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  ;6  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
any  particular  class  during  the  earlier  periods,  but 
to  have  been  worn  by  all  ranks  promiscuously.6  It 
was  laid  aside  in  public  mourning.7 

Clavus  Angustus.  This  ornament  is  not  found, 
any.  more  than  the  latus  clavus,  upon  any  of  the 
works  executed  before  the  decline  of  the  arts ;  and 
therefore  the  same  difficulties  occil.  in  attempting 
to  define  its  form  and  fashion.  That  it  was  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  other  is  evident  from  the  name 
done,  as  well  as  from  other  epithets  bestowed  upon 
.fc — “p-.iper  clavus,’’*  “  arctum  purpura;  lumen;”9 
and  that  it  was  of  a  purple  colour,  attached  to  a  tu¬ 
nic  girt  at  the  waist,  is  also  evident  from  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  Statius  ana  Quinctilian10  already  cited. 
There  :s,  moreover,  leason  for  supposing  that  the 
angustus  clavus  consisted  in  two  narrow  stripes 
instead  of  one  broad  one ;  for  it  is  observed  that 
the  word  clavus  is  always  used  in  the  singular 
number  when  the  tunica  laticlavia  is  referred  to, 
wher'as  the  plural  number  (c/<m)  is  often  met  with 
in  reference  to  the  angusticlavia  ;  as  in  the  passage 
of  Quinctilian  just  mentioned,  purpura  is  applied  to 
the  former,  and  purpura  to  the  latter  of  these  gar¬ 
ments.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  an- 
gusticlave  was  distinguished  by  two  narrow  purple 
stripes,  running  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
ill  the  manner  represented  by  the  three  figures  in- 
trod  u;ed  below,  all  of  which  are  taken  from  sepul¬ 
chral  paintings  executed  subsequently  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  The  female  figure 
on  the  left  hand,  which  is  copied  from  Buonarotti,11 
represents  the  goddess  Moneta,  and  she  wears  a 
regular  tunic.  The  one  on  the  right  hand  is  from 
a  cemetery  on  the  Via  Salara  Nova,  and  repre¬ 
sents  Priscilla,  an  early  martyr ;  it  is  introduced 
o  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  clavi ;  but  the 
Iress  she  wears  is  not  the  common  tunic,  but  of 
;he  kind  called  Dalmatica,  the  sleeves  of  which  are 
also  clavatae. 


Abednegp,  from  the  tomb  of  Pope  Callisto  on  th« 
Via  Appia ;  all  three  wear  the  ordinary  tunic  girt 
at  the  waist,  as  indicated  by  Quinctilian,  but  with 
long  sleeves,  as  was  customary  under  the  Empire, 
and  the  stripes  are  painted  in  purple  ;  so  that  we 
may  fairly  consider  it  to  afford  a  correct  example 
of  the  tunica  angusticlavia. 


The  next  figure  is  selected  from  three  of  a  sim- 
uar  kind,  representing  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 


1  (1  ertull.,  De  Pail.,  c.  4.)  — 2.  (Sil.  It.al.,  iii.,  27.)— 3. 

(Mart ,  Ep.,  IV.,  xlvi.,  17.— Petron.,  32.)— 4.  (Amm.  Marcell., 

XVT.,  a ni.,  8.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  63.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 

«»ii.,  7.)— 7.  (Liv.,  ix..  7.)— 8.  (Stat.,  Syiv.,  V.,  ii.,  18.)— 9. 

(Id.,  I V .,  v.,  42.) — 10.  (X4.,  iii.,  138.) — 11.  (Osservaziom  soora 

fticun  I  rammei  ;i  di  Vasi  antichi  di  Vetro,  Tav.  xxix.,  fig  l.) 


This  decoration  belonged  properly  to  the  eques¬ 
trian  order  ,l  lor,  though  the  children  of  equestrians, 
as  has  been  stated,  were  sometimes  honoured  by 
permission  to  wear  the  latus  clavus  at  an  early  age, 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  if  they  did  not  en¬ 
ter  the  senate  when  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
which  obligation  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of 
for  some  time  after  the  Augustan  period  ,  for  it  ia 
stated  by  Lampridius*  that  Alexander  Severus  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  equites  from  the  senatores  by  the 
character  of  their  clavus,  which  must  be  taken  as 
a  recurrence  to  the  ancient  practice,  and  not  an 
innovation  then  first  adopted. 

*CLEM'A1  IS  or  CLEMATLTIS  (icXf/parlc,  kXtj~ 
paring),  a  species  of  plant,  commonly  identified 
with  the  Winter-green  or  Periwinkle.  Dioscorides* 
mentions  two  kinds  :  the  first  of  these  Sprengel 
refers  to  the  Periwinkle,  namely,  Vinca  major  or 
minor ;  the  other,  which  is  properly  called  ulepan- 
rtc,  he  is  disposed  to  follow  Sibthorp  in  referring  to 
the  Clematis  cirrhosa.  The  term  ukriuang  is  derived 
from  KXjjpa,  “  a  tendril”  or  “  clasper,”  and  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  climbing  habits  of  the  plant.  The 
epithets  6a<f>voei67jg  (“  laurel-like”)  and  opvpvoeidr/g 
(“  myrrh-like”)  are  sometimes  given  to  the  Kkr\pa- 
ric,  as  well  as  that  of  rcoXvyovosidi/g,  “resembling 
7ro?,vyovov,  or  Knot-grass.”4  Pliny  derives  the  Latin 
name  vinca  from  vincirc,  “to  bind”  or  “encom¬ 
pass,”  in  allusion  to  the  Winter-green’s  encircling 
or  twining  around  trees.6  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  various  medical  uses  of  this  plant,  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  fluxions  ol  the  eyes,  haemorrhoides,  the 
bite  of  serpents,  &c.  It  is  found  sometimes  with 
white  flowers,  less  frequently  with  red  or  purple 
ones.6  The  name  of  this  plant  in  modern  Greece 
is  aypioXtrCa.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Elis  and  Argolis.7 

CLEPS  if ’DR  A.  ( Vid.  Horologium.) 

CLERU'CHI  (Khrjpovx" i).  Athenian  citizens  who 
occupied  conquered  lands  were  termed  KXr/povxot, 
and  their  possession  K?.r/povxia.  The  earliest  ex¬ 
ample  to  which  the  term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  is  the  occupation  of  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights  (innoMrai)  by  four  thousand 
Athenian  citizens,  B.C.  506. 8 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of  this 
system  of  colonization,  we  must  remember  that  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  land  had  exist¬ 
ed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Grecian  states. 
Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the  Greek 
should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey  ;  and  hence,  in 
the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  appearance  of 


1.  (Paterc.,  ii.,  88.— Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  27.)— 2.  (1.  c.)  -1 
(iv.,  7.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  1.  c  — Bilierbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p  ) 
5.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  27. —  April.,  De  Herb  .  58.)— 6.  (Bilierbeck,.  *  » 
— 7.  (Bilierbeck,  1.  c  ) — 9  (Herod.,  77.) 
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Harshness.  Such  a  system,  however,  was  more 
rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Yet  the  Dt  rians, 
in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponeese,  and  still  more 
remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia,  had  set 
an  example.  In  what,  then,  did  the  Athenian  kAij- 
povxiai  differ  from  this  division  of  territory,  or  from 
the  ancient  colonies!  In  the  first  place,  the  name, 
in  its  technical  sense,  was  of  later  date,  and  the 
Greek  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  nXrjpovxicu  of 
J.yourgus,  any  more  than  the  Roman  of  the  “Agra-  ! 
lism  laws  '  of  Romulus  or  Ancus.  Secondly,  we  j 
should  remember  that  the  term  was  always  used 
with  a  reference  to  the  original  allotment :  as  the 
lands  were  devised  or  transferred,  and  the  idea  of 
the  first  division  lost  sight  of,  it  would  gradually 
cease  to  be  applied.  The  distinction,  however,  be¬ 
tween  KXrjpovxoi  and  cnromoi  was  not  merely  one 
of  words,  but  of  things  The  only  object  of  the 
earlier  colonies  was  to  relieve  surplus  population, 
or  to  provide  a  home  for  those  whom  internal  quar¬ 
rels  had  exiled  from  their  country.  Most  usually 
they  originated  in  private  enterprise,  and  became 
independent  of,  and  lost  their  interest  in,  the  parent 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  essential  to  the 
very  notion  of  a  K^r/povxla  that  it  should  be  a  public 
enterprise,  and  should  always  retain  a  connexion 
more  or  less  intimate  with  Athens  herself.  The 
word  KXijpovxia,  as  Wachsmuth  has  well  observed,  j 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
formally  appropriated ,  whereas  the  u-oikoi  of  an¬ 
cient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them¬ 
selves,  not  to  divide  those  which  were  already  con¬ 
quered. 

The  connexion  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  just  been  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Sometimes, 
a?  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,1  the  holders  of  land  did 
not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to  the 
original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained  at 
Athens.  The  condition  of  these  /cAqpovxoi  did  not 
differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had  es¬ 
tates  in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they  not 
only  retained,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in  the 
capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have  borne 
any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case  was 
where  the  K?,ripovxoi  resided  on  their  estates,  and  i 
either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants,  formed 
a  new  community.  These  still  retained  the  rights 
of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance  only  precluded 
them  from  exercising :  they  used  the  Athenian ; 
courts ;  and  if  they  or  their  children  wished  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of  course  they  re¬ 
gained  the  exercise  of  their  former  privileges.  Of 
this  we  have  the  most  positive  proof  :*  as  the  sole 
object  of  these  K^rjpovxicu  was  to  form  outposts  for 
the  defence  of  Athenian  commerce,  it  was  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  parent  state  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  j 
kindly  as  possible  ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
inuividuals  would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a 
doubtful  enterprise,  the  rights  of  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connexion  might  grad¬ 
ually  dissolve,  and  the  /cAj/pofiyot  sink  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from  the 
mother-country.  In  ^Egina,  Scione,  Potidaea,  and 
other  places,  where  the  original  community  was 
done  away,  the  colonists  were  most  completely 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect :  either 
the  new-comers  would  make  common  cause  with 
them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation  alluded 
to  above,  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  ancient  in¬ 
habitants  might  make  the  colonists  more  entirely 

1.  ('Hi  i'/i,  iii.,  50  ) — 2,  ( Vid.  Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 

76,  transl ) 
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dependant  on  the  mother  state.  It  seems  m,j»o8e.- 
ble  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolite  relation 
with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although  such  case? 
undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whethei  th« 
alripoixoi  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaiies 
Probably  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that  col¬ 
onies  which  were  established  as  military  outposts, 
in  otherwise  unfavourable  situations,  would  beat 
such  a  burden  :  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  improb¬ 
able  that  the  state  would  unnecessarily  forego  the 
tribute  which  it  had  previously  received,  where  the 
lands  had  formerly  belonged  to  tributary  allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athens  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  extension  and  permanence  of  her  colonial 
settlements.  His  principal  object  was  to  provide 
for  the  redundancies  of  population,  and  raise  the 
poorer  citizens  to  a  fortune  becoming  the  dignity  of 
Athenian  citizens.  It  was  of  this  class  of  person? 
the  settlers  were  chiefly  composed ;  the  state  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.  The  principle  of  division  doubt¬ 
less  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  ad¬ 
venture  applied  voluntarily ;  it  was  then  determined 
by  lot  who  should  or  should  not  receive  a  share. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  appointed,  who,  aftei 
death,  received  all  the  honours  of  the  founder  of  a 
colony  (ohuoTT/c). 

The  Cleruchiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  H^gos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  revival  o, 
Athenian  power.  For  a  full  account  of  them,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Historical  Antiquities,  §  56,  6  ;  Bockh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  iii.,  18  ;  and  the  references 
in  Herman’s  Manual,  vi.,  117. 

CLETE'RES  or  CLET'ORES  (nhjjTf/peq  or  xAv- 
rope f).  The  Athenian  summoners  were  not  official 
persons,  but  merely  witnesses  to  the  prosecutor 
that  he  had  served  the  defendant  with  a  notice  of 
the  action  brought  against  him,  and  the  day  upon 
which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  ;  pear  before 
the  proper  magistrate,  in  order  that  the  first  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  case  might  commence.1 *  In  Aris¬ 
tophanes8  we  read  of  one  summoner  only  being 
employed,  but  two  are  generally  mentioned  by  the 
orators  as  the  usual  number.8  The  names  of 
the  summoners  were  subscribed  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  or  bill  of  the  prosecutor,  and  were,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  validity  of  all  proceedings  founded 
upon  it.  What  has  been  hitherto  stated  applies  in 
general  to  all  causes,  whether  SiKai  or  ypenpai :  bui 
in  some  which  commenced  with  an  information  laid 
before  magistrates,  and  an  arrest  of  the  accused  ;n 
consequence  (as  in  the  case  of  an  bvdeiljie  or  eloay 
yeMa),  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  summons, 
nor,  of  course,  witnesses  to  its  service.  In  the 
evOvvai  and  donipaotai  also,  when  held  at  the  reg 
ular  times,  no  summons  was  issued,  as  the  persons 
whose  character  might  be  affected  by  an  accusation 
were  necessarily  present,  or  presumed  to  be  so  ;  but 
if  the  prosecutor  had  let  the  proper  day  pass,  and 
proposed  to  hold  a  special  evdvvij  at  any  other  time 
during  the  year  in  which  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  office 
(imevOvvoe),  the  agency  of  summoners  was  as  re¬ 
quisite  as  in  any  other  case.  Of  the  domucaiai, 
that  of  the  orators  alone  had  no  fixed  time ;  but 
the  first  step  in  the  cause  was  not  the  usual  legal 
summons  (npocK^r/cn^),  but  an  announcement  from 
the  prosecutor  to  the  accused  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.* 

In  the  event  of  persons  subscribir  g  themselves 
falsely  as  summoners,  they  exposed  themselves  t« 

1.  (Harpocrat.) — 2.  (Nubes,  1246.  —  Vesp.,  1408) — ?  (D» 
mosth.,  c.  N icost.,  1251,  5. — Pro  Ooron.,  244,4. — c  Biot.,  3QJ7 
6.) — 4.  (Me  er,  Att.  Process,  212,  575.) 
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cn  action  (iptvdoK^iTjTsiag)  at  tl.e  suit  of  the  party 
aggrieved. 

*CLETHRA  (KlrjQpa),  the  Alder.  {Vid.  Alnus.) 
CLIBANA'RII.  {Vid.  Cataphracti  ) 

CLIENS  is  said  to  contain  the  same  element  as 
the  verb  cluere,  to  “hear”  or  “obey,”  and  is  accord¬ 
ingly  compared  by  Niebuhr  with  the  German  word 
hocriger,  “  a  dependant.” 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patronus  in  the 
sense  of  adviser,  advocate,  or  defender,  opposed  to 
cliens  in  the  sense  of  the  person  defended,  or  the 
consultor ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  must  be  refer¬ 
red,  as  we  shall  see,  to  the  original  character  of  the 
patronus.1  The  relation  of  a  master  to  his  libera¬ 
ted  slave  {libertus)  was  expressed  by  the  word  pa¬ 
tronus,  and  the  libertus  was  the  cliens  of  his  pa¬ 
tronus.  Any  Roman  citizen  who  wanted  a  protec¬ 
tor  might  attach  himself  to  a  patronus,  and  would 
thenceforward  be  a  cliens.  Distinguished  Romans 
were  also  sometimes  the  patroni  of  states  and  cit¬ 
ies,  which  were  in  a  certain  relation  of  subjection 
or  friendship  to  Rome ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or  persons 
among  us  who  are  employed  to  look  after  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  mother-country,  except  that  among  the 
Romans  such  services  were  never  remunerated  di¬ 
rectly,  though  there  might  be  an  indirect  remuner¬ 
ation.’  This  relationship  between  patronus  and 
cliens  was  indicated  by  the  word  clientela,8  which 
also  expressed  the  whole  body  of  a  man’s  clients.4 
tn  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history,  patronus 
'.s  represented  by  npooTurric,  and  cliens  by  irehaTT/g. 

The  clientela,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
far  back  as  the  records  or  traditions  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory  extend;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice  of 
its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionysius,8  in 
which  the  writer's  terms  are  kept : 

Romulus  gave  to  the  EvnarpUiai  the  care  of  reli¬ 
gion,  the  honores  ( apxeiv ),  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  6tj- 
fu  nKoi  (whom,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  he  has  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  the  n hr)6tfoi)  had  none  of  these  privi¬ 
leges,  and  they  were  also  poor;  husbandry  and  the 
necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation.  Rom¬ 
ulus  thus  intrusted  the  6r)poTiKoi  to  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  narpiKLOL  (who  are  the  EvnarpiSai),  and  per¬ 
mitted  each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron.  This  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  patron  and  the  client  was 
called,  says  Dionysius,  patronia.8 

The  relative  rights  and  duties  of  patrons  and  cli¬ 
ents  were,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  following : 

The  patron  was  the  legal  adviser  of  the  cliens  ; 
he  was  the  client's  guardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children ; 
he  maintained  the  client’s  suit  when  he  was  wrong¬ 
ed,  and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him :  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  client’s  interests,  both  private 
and  public.  The  client  contributed  to  the  marriage 
portion  of  the  patron’s  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor,  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  suit  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of  any 
penalty  in  which  he  was  condemned  ;  he  bore  a 
part  of  the  patron’s  expenses  incurred  by  his  dis¬ 
charging  public  duties,  or  filling  the  honourable  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  the  other,  or  give 
his  vote  against  the  other.  This  relationship  be¬ 
tween  patron  and  client  subsisted  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  and  resembled  in  all  respects  the  relation¬ 
ship  by  blood.  It  was  the  glory  of  illustrious  fami- 

1.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  88. — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  i.,  10. — Epist.,  I., 
r.,3l ;  II., i.,  104.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Div.,  20.— Pro  Sulla,  c.  21.— Tacit., 
Or.  36.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiv.,  12.) — 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  61.) 
-5  (Antiq.  Rom.,  ii.,  9.) — 6.  (Compare  Cic.,  Rep.,  ii.,  9.) 


lies  to  have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  n umbel 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  But  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  6tip.oti.koL  :  the  colo 
nies,  and  the  states  connected  with  Rome  by  alh 
ance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  states,  had 
their  patrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  frequently 
referred  the  disputes  between  such  states  to  theii 
patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision 

The  value  of  this  passage  consists  in  its  contain¬ 
ing  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement,  whether  true 
or  false,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and  client. 
What  persons  actually  composed  the  body  of  cli 
ents,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of  the 
clientela,  is  immaterial  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
standing  what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dionysius 
understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally  consisting 
of  patricii  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said  that  the  cli¬ 
ents  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears,  from  hiss  own 
writings  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were  clientes 
who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  in  other  words,  clientes 
and  plebs  were  not  convertible  terms.  This  pas¬ 
sage,  then,  may  have  little  historical  value  as  ex¬ 
plaining  the  origin  of  the  clients ;  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  clientela  being  voluntary  is  improba¬ 
ble.  Still  something  may  be  extracted  from  the 
passage,  though  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  alto¬ 
gether  with  all  other  evidence  The  clients  were 
not  servi :  they  had  property  of  their  own,  and  free¬ 
dom  {libertas).  Consistently  with  this  passage,  they 
might  be  Roman  citizens,  enjoying  only  the  com- 
mercium  and  connubium,  but  not  the  suffragium  and 
honores,  which  belonged  to  their  patroni.  {Vid. 
Civitas.)  It  would  also  be  consistent  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Dionysius,  that  there  were  free  men  in  the 
state  who  were  not  patricii,  and  did  not  choose  to 
be  clientes  ;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in  the  ear¬ 
liest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  la¬ 
boured  under  great  civil  disabilities,  and  this,  also, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of  history,  nor 
is  it  improbable.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must 
have  been  powerless ;  but  such  a  body  might  in 
various  ways  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and 
grow  up  into  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  afterward 
was.  The  body  of  clientes  might  include  freedmen, 
as  it  certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of 
what  requires  proof  to  infer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  his  freedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  client ;  for  this  involves 
a  tacit  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves ;  and  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  freedman,  who 
had  obtained  the  civitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son  The  body  of  clientes 
might,  consistently  with  all  that  we  know,  contain 
peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at  all ;  and  it 
might  contain  that  class  of  persons  who  had  the 
commercium,  if  the  commercium  existed  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  state.  {Vid.  Civitas.)  The  lat¬ 
ter  class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus,  to 
whom  they  might  attach  themselves  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and  de¬ 
fend  them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (here  as¬ 
sumed)  inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  in  their  own 
name  in  the  early  agesofRome.  {Vid.  Banishment.) 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  cliens,  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  Dionysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the' form  of  the  word  patronus  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  this. 

It  is  stated  by  Niebuhr,  that  “if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  his  patron  inherited  ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen  ;  the  power  of  the 
patron  over  whom  must  certainly  have  been  found¬ 
ed  originally  on  the  general  patronal  right.”  This 
statement,  if  it  be  correct,  would  be  consistent  witfc 
the  quasi  patria  pote?'v  *  rC  pat-onus.^ 


CLIPEUS. 


CLIPEUS 


13  ut  if  a  cliens  died  with  heirs,  could  he  make  a 
will  1  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  could  he  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  property  by  will!  and  if  he  could  not 
make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs,  who 
must  they  be !  must  they  be  sui  heredes  ?  had  he  a 
familia,  and,  consequently,  agriati !  (vid.  Cognati) 
had  he,  in  fact,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  could  acquire  the  patria  potestas!  He  might 
have  all  this  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Di¬ 
onysius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  non  optimo  jure ;  for 
he  had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  distinguishing 
privileges  of  the  patricii,  and,  consistently  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysius,  he  could  not  vote  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  possible  to  prove  that  a 
cliens  had  all  this,  and  it  seems  equally  impossible, 
from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his  rights  re¬ 
ally  were.  So  far  as  our  extant  ancient  authorities 
show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its  true  char¬ 
acter,  were  unknown  to  them.  This  seems  cer¬ 
tain  ;  there  was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an 
early  period  of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  pa¬ 
trician  nor  client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not, 
but  ultimately  did,  participate  in  the  sovereign  pow¬ 
er  :  but  our  knowledge  of  the  true  status  of  the  an¬ 
cient  clients  must  remain  inexact,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  evidence  in  amount,  and  sufficiently  trust¬ 
worthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy1 * 1  that  the  clientes  had  votes 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  :  they  were  therefore 
registered  in  the  censors’  books,  and  could  have 
quiritarian  ownership.  {Vid.  Centumviri.)  They 
had,  therefore,  the  commercium,  possibly  the  con¬ 
nubium,  and  certainly  the  suffragium.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood  them  to  have 
the  suffragium  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  but,  if 
such  was  the  legal  status  of  a  cliens,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  that  the  exposition  of  their  relation  to  the  patri¬ 
cians,  as  given  by  some  modern  writers,  can  be  al- 
ogether  correct. 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
patronus  and  patricius  were  originally  convertible 
terms  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained  the  honores. 
From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  person 
being  a  cliens  of  a  patricius  would  cease  ;  for  the 
plebeians  had  acquired  political  importance,  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  legal  forms, 
and  were  fully  competent  to  advise  their  clients. 
This  change  must  have  contributed  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  strict  old  clientela,  and  was  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  clientela  of  the  later  ages  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.* 

Admitting  a  distinction  between  the  plebs  and  the 
old  clientes  to  be  fully  established,  there  is  still  room 
for  careful  investigation  as  to  the  real  status  of  the 
clientes,  and  of  the  composition  of  the  Roman  state 
before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  was  made  equal  to  that 
of  the  patricians. 

This  question  is  involved  in  almost  inextricable 
perplexity,  and  elements  must  enter  into  the  inves¬ 
tigation  which  have  hitherto  hardly  been  noticed. 
Any  attempt  to  discuss  this  question  must  be  pre¬ 
faced  or  followed  by  an  apology. 

pLIENTE'LA.  {Vid.  Cliens.) 

CLTMAX.  {Vid.  Tormentum.) 

*'JLINOPOD'IUM  {uXtvonodiov),  a  plant  deriving 
its  t  ame  from  the  resemblance  which  its  round  flow¬ 
er  bears  to  the  foot  of  a  couch  {kXivt),  “  a  couch,” 
and  irovg,  - o6og ,  “  a  foot.”)  It  is  most  probably  the 
Clinopodium  vulgare,  or  Field  Basil,  as  Bauhin  and 
others  think.  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Satureia  Grceca.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  and  in 
the  island  of  Crete.* 

CLI'PEUS  (d<77rt'c),  the  large  shield  worn  by  the 

1.  (ti.,  56.) — 2.  (Hugo,  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  i.,  458.) — 3.  (Dioscor., 

j5.,  93. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  154.) 


Greeks  an'.  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a  cu- 
cular  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Proetus  and  Acrisius  of  Argos,1  and  therefore  is 
called  cliptas  Argolicus ,*  and  likened  to  the  sun 
(Compare,  also,  dordda  ndvrocr ’  etovv3  donidag  ev 
kvkXovc*)  But  the  clipeus  is  often  represented  in 
Roman  sculpture  of  an  oblong  oval,  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  the  common  bucker  and 
that  of  Argos. 

It  was  sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  togetn- 
er,6  and  therefore  is  called  iria,*  or  of  wood.  The 
wood  or  wicker  was  then  covered  over  with  ox¬ 
hides  of  several  folds  deep,7  and  finally  bound 
round  the  edge  with  metal.* 

The  outer  rim  is  termed  avruf,®  Irv g,10  ireptfepeia, 
or  uvulog  {vid.  Antyx).11  In  the  centre  was  a  pro¬ 
jection  called  op<pa?.6g  or  peoop<pd?uov,  umbo,  which 
served  as  a  sort  of  weapon  by  itself  {cunctos  umr 
bone  repellit ia),  or  caused  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
to  glance  off  from  the  shield.  It  is  seen  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  column  of  Trajan.  A  spike,  or 
some  other  prominent  excrescence,  was  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  bptyalog,  which  was  called  th« 
knop<j>d?iiov. 


In  the  Homeric  times  the  Greeks  used  a  belt  t« 
support  the  shield ;  but  this  custom  was  subse¬ 
quently  discontinued  in  consequence  of  its  great  in 
convenience  {vid.  Balteus,  p.  133),  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  was  adopted  in  its  stead :  A  band  ol 
metal,  wood,  or  leather,  termed  uavuv,  was  placed 
across  the  inside  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diametei 
of  a  circle,  to  which  were  affixed  a  number  of  small 
iron  bars,  crossing  each  other  somewhat  in  tho 
form  of  the  letter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below  the 
inner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  served  to  steady 
the  orb.  This  apparatus,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Carians,1*  was  termed  bxavov 
or  t>xavrl ■  Around  the  inner  edge  ran  a  leather 
thong  (nbpna^),  fixed  by  nails  at  certain  distances, 
so  that  it  formed  a  succession  of  loops  all  round, 
which  the  soldier  grasped  with  his  hand  (epbaTihn 
nbpKaiu  yevvaiav  xfya1*)-  The  annexed  woodcut, 
which  shows  the  whole  apparatus,  will  render  this 
account  intelligible.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the 
terra  cotta  vases  published  by  Tischbein.5* 

1.  (Paus.,  ii.,  25,  6.) — 2.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  iii.,  637.) — 3.  (Horn 

11.,  iii.,  347  ;  v.,  453.) — 4.  (II.,  xiv.,  428  ) — 5.  (Virg.,  An.,  t;i, 
632;  viii.,  625.)  —  6.  (Eurip.,  Supp.,  697. — Troad,  1201. —  Cy¬ 
clops,  7.) — 7.  (Virg.,  An.,  xii.,  925.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  xu.,  294.— 
Liv.,  xlv.,  33.) — 9.  (•!.,  xviii.,  479.) — 10.  (Eurip.,  Troad,  1205.)— 

11.  (II.,  xi.,  33.)  —  12.  (Mart.,  Ep.,  III.,  xlvi.,  5.)— 13.  (HeiviL, 

1.,  171.) — 14.  (Eurip.  Hel  ’306.) — 15.  (vol.  iv.,  tab  20.) 
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his  own,  when  the  order  was  given  to  unptle  arms; 
and  sometimes  the  name  of  the  commander  undei 
whom  he  fought.2 

The  clipeus  was  also  used  to  regulate  the  tern 
perature  of  the  vapour  bath.  ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  150.' 

CLITE'LL/E,  a  pair  of  panniers,  and  therefor* 
only  used  in  the  plural  number.3  In  Italy  the) 
were  commonly  used  with  mules  or  asses,4  but  ir 
other  countries  they  were  also  applied  to  horses,  o 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
from  the  column  of  Trajan  ;  and  Plautus5  figura 
tively  describes  a  man  upon  whose  shoulders  a  loai 
of  any  kind,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  charge* 
as  homo  chtellarius. 


At  the  close  of  a  w ;j  it  was  customary  for  the 
Greeks  to  suspend  t 1/,-j-  shields  in  the  temples, 
when  the  nopnaicec  w «/c  taken  off,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unservicM.l  >e  in  case  of  any  sudden  or 
popular  outbreak  ;  which  custom  accounts  for  the 
alarm  of  Demosthenes,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes,1  when  saw  them  hanging  up  with  their 
handles  on. 

According  to  Livy,*  when  the  census  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  first  class  only  used 
the  clipeus,  and  the  second  were  armed  with  the  scu¬ 
tum  (vid.  Scutum)  ;  but  after  the  Roman  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  pay,  the  clipeus  was  discontinued  altogether 
for  the  Sabine  scutum.3  Diodorus  Siculus4  asserts 
that  the  original  form  of  the  Roman  shield  was 
square,  and  that  it  was  subsequently  changed  for 
that  cf  the  Tyrrhenians,  which  was  round. 


The  Roman  shields  were  emblazoned  with  va¬ 
rious  devices,  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  such 
as  the  heroic  feats  of  theii  ancestors  ;*  or  with 
their  portraits,*  which  custom  is  illustrated  by  the 
preceding  beautiful  gem  from  the  antique,  in  which 
the  figure  of  Victory  is  represented  inscribing  upon 
a  clipeus  the  name  or  merits  of  some  deceased  hero. 

Each  soldier  had  also  his  own  name  inscribed 
upon  his  shield,  in  order  that  he  might  readily  find 


1.  (v.,  859.) — 2.  (i.,  43.) — 3.  (Liv.,  viii.,  8. — Compare  ix.,  19. — 
Plutarch,  Rom.,  21,  p.  123.) — 4.  (Eclog.,  xxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Virsr 
/Ed.,  ^  m  .  658  — Sil.  Ital.,  viii.,  386.)— 6.  (Id.,  xvii.,  398.) 


A  particular  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cei 
tain  parts  of  the  \  ia  Flaminia  which,  from  theii 
undulations  in  hill  and  valley,  were  thought  to  re¬ 
semble  the  flowing  line  of  a  pair  of  panniers,  were 
also  termed  clitellae.6 

CLOA'CA.  The  term  cloaca  is  generally  used 
by  the  historians  in  reference  only  to  those  spacious 
subterraneous  vaults,  either  of  stone  or  brick, 
through  which  the  foul  waters  of  the  city,  as  well 
as  all  the  streams  brought  to  Rome  by  the  aquae- 
ducts,  finally  discharged  themselves  into  the  Tiber 
but  it  also  includes  within  its  meaning  any  smallot 
drain,  either  wooden  pipes  or  clay  tubes,7 * 9  with 
which  almost  every  house  in  the  city  was  furnished, 
to  carry  off  its  impurities  into  the  main  conduit.* 
The  whole  city  was  thus  intersected  by  subterra¬ 
nean  passages,  and  is  therefore  designated  by  Pliny* 
as  urbs  pensilis. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  drains  was  the 
Cloaca  Maxima ,  the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  Priscus,10  and  which  was  formed  to 
carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  adja¬ 
cent  hills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the  Fo¬ 
rum.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a  mark  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  wmk  ;  it  is  not  the  pep- 
erino  of  Gabii  and  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the 
common  building-stone  in  the  time  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  the  “  tufa  litoide”  of  Brocchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations  which  is  found  in  manv 
places  in  Rome,  and  which  was  afterward  supplant¬ 
ed  in  public  buildings  by  the  finer  quality  of  the 
peperino.11  This  clouca  was  formed  by  three  tiers 
of  arches,  one  within  the  other,  the  innermost  of 
which  is  a  semicircular  vault  of  18  Roman  palms, 
about  14  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  the  hewn  blocks 
being  7£  palms  long  and  4|  high,  and  joined  .to¬ 
gether  without  cement.  The  manner  of  construe- 
tion  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  on  the 
spot,  where  a  part  of  it  is  uncovered  near  the  arch 
of  Janus  Quadrifrons. 

The  mouth  where  it  reaches  the  Tiber,  nearly 
opposite  to  one  extremity  of  the  insula  Tiberiua, 


1.  (Veget.,  ii.,  17.)— 2.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  58.)— 3.  (Hot 

Sat.,  I.,  v.,  47.— Plaut.,  Most.,  III.,  ii.,  91.)— 4.  (Hor ,  1.  c  - 

Plaut.,  ib.,  93.)— 5.  (ib.,  94.)- -6.  (Festus.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Ulpian, 

Dig.  43,  tit.  23,  s.  1.) — 8.  (Strab.,  v.,  8,  p.  167,  ed  Siebenlt.)— 

9.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  3.)— 10.  (Liv.,i.,  38.— Plin.— Diony*  — 11 

cc.) — 11  (Arnold,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52.) 
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still  remains  in  the  state  referred  to  by  Pliny.'  It 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  the 
adjacent  buildings  as  they  still  exist,  the  modern 
fabrics  only  which  encumber  the- site  being  left  out. 


The  passages  in  Strabo  and  Pliny  which  state 
that  a  cart  (apat-a,  vehes)  loaded  with  hay  could 
pass  down  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  will  no  longer  ap¬ 
pear  incredible  from  the  dimensions  given  of  this 
stupendous  work;  but  it  must  still  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were  much 
smaller  than  our  own.  Dion  Cassius  also  states* 
that  Agrippa,  when  he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed 
through  them  in  a  boat,  to  which  Pliny3  probably 
alludes  in  the  expression  urbs  subter  navigata  ;  and 
their  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  embouchures  through  which  the  waters  poured 
into  them  ( vid .  Canalis),  are  still  farther  testified  by 
the  exploits  of  Nero,  who  threw  down  the  sewers 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  nightly  riots.4 

The  Cloaca  Maxima  formed  by  Tarquin  extended 
only  from  the  Forum  to  the  river,  but  was  subse¬ 
quently  continued  as  far  up  as  the  Subura,  of  which 
"•ranch  some  vestiges  were  discovered  in  the  year 
i742.5  This  was  the  crypta  Subura  to  which  Juve- 
ral  refers.* 

The  expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  these 
tloacce  was,  of  course,  very  great,  and  was  defrayed 
>artly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an  assessment 
ialled  cloacarium.1  Under  the  Republic,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  sewers  was  intrusted  to  the 
sensors ;  but  under  the  Empire,  particular  officers 
were  appointed  for  that  purpose,  cloacarum  curatores, 
mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions,8  who 
employed  condemned  criminals  in  the  task.9 

KlOriHS  AIKH  (K^onijg  61kt/),  the  civil  action 
for  theft,  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
liaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier10  in- 

1.  (I  c.) — 2.  (xlix.,43.) — 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24, 3.) — 4.  (Suet., 
Nero,  26. — Compare  Dionys.,  x.,  53. — Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,  35.) — 5. 
(Venuti,  AntiohitA  di  Roma,  tom.  i.,  p.  98. — Ficoroni,  Vestigie  di 
Roma,  p.  74,  75.) — 6.  (Sat.,  v.,  106.) — 7.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7,  tit.  1, 
*.  27,  <)  3.)— 8.  (ap.  Grut.,  p.  cxcvii.,  5  ;  p.  cxcviii.,  2,  3, 4,  5  ;  p. 
eclii.,  1. — Ulpian,  Dig.  43,  tit.  23,  s.2.) — 9.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  41.) 
-10.  (A  t.  Process,  67.) 
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lers  to  have  been  under  the  presidency  of  the  thee 
mothetae,  whether  the  prosecutor  preferred  h:s  ac¬ 
cusation  by  way  of  ypaipy  or  d'ua j.  We  learn  from 
the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,'  that  the  criminal, 
upon  conviction,  was  obliged  to  pay  twjce  the  value 
of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  latter  recovered 
the  specific  thing  stolen  ;  that,  failing  of  this,  he 
was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that  the  court 
might  inflict  an  additional  penalty,  and  that  tha 
criminal  might  be  confined  in  the  stocks  ( 7to6okukk7] 
five  days  and  as  many  nights.  In  some  cases,  a 
person  that  had  been  robbed  was  permitted  by  the 
Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in  which  he  suspected 
his  property  was  concealed,  and  institute  a  searck 
for  it  ((f>uppv)  ;a  but  we  are  not  informed  what 
powers  he  was  supplied  with  to  enforce  this  right 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor 
might  proceed  by  way  of  ypa<j>y,  and,  when  the  de¬ 
linquent  was  detected  in  the  act,  by  unayuyr/  or 
e<pf,yrioLc.  To  these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000 
drachmae  was  attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  failed 
in  establishing  his  case  ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintiff 
would  often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of 
obtaining  redress. 3  I  n  the  aggravated  cases  of  steal¬ 
ing  in  the  daytime  property  of  greater  amount  than 
50  drachmae,  or  by  night  anything  whatsoever  (and 
upon  this  occasion  the  owner  was  permitted  to 
wound,  and  even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight), 
the  most  trifling  article  from  a  gymnasium,  or  any¬ 
thing  worth  10  drachma;  from  the  ports  or  public 
baths,  the  law  expressly  directed  an  anayuyr)  to 
the  Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.4  If  the  ypa<j>Tj  were  adopted,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  punishment  was  fixed  by  the  court; 
but  both  in  this  case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a 
dixy,  besides  restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the 
disfranchisement  (unpin)  of  the  criminal  would  !»e 
a  necessary  incident  of  conviction.* 

*CLYM'ENON  (uMpevov),  a  plant,  about  whick 
the  authorities  are  much  at  variance.  Sprengel, 
in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  adheres  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Fabius  Columna,  who  held  it  to  be  the 
Scorpiurus  vermiculatus.  Sibthorp,  however,  con¬ 
tends  for  the  Convolvulus  sepium,  or  Great  Bind¬ 
weed.* 

*CLUP'EA,  a  very  small  species  of  Fish,  found, 
according  to  Pliny,7  in  the  Po,  and  which,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  destroys  a  large  kind  of  fish  named  At- 
tilus  (a  species  of  sturgeon),  by  attaching  itself  to  a 
vein  in  the  throat  of  the  latter.  Pliny  very  probably 
refers  to  one  of  those  numerous  parasitical  animals 
which  attach  themselves  to  the  branchiae  of  othej 
fishes,  and  suck  their  blood  ;  perhaps  to  a  species  ol 
small  lamprey.8  In  modern  ichthyology,  the  name 
Clupca  has  been  assigned  by  Linnaeus  to  the  wrholo 
herring  family.9 

CNAPHOS  ( KvcKpot ;).  (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

♦CNEO'RUM  (uveupov),  according  to  Stackhouse 
and  Sprengel,  the  Daphne  Cneorum.  Galen  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Kvijorpov  of  Hippocrates.  Two 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  the 
w  hite  and  black,  of  which  the  former  was  the  more 
remarkable  for  its  perfume.  The  Cneorum  is  the 
Casia  spoken  of  in  the  Georgies  of  Virgil  among 
the  food  for  bees.  The  whole  question  is  fully  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Martyn.10 

*CNICUS  or  CNECUS  (kvikoc,  KvrjKog),  a  species 
of  plant,  which  some  have  taken  for  the  Carduus 
Benedicts,  but  which  the  commentator  on  Mesue, 
the  translator  of  Avicenna,  Dodonaeus,  Allst  tn,  and 

1.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.) — 2.  (Aristoph.,  Nubes,  497. — Plato,  De 
Leg.,  xii.,  954.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  601.) — 4.  (Demosth., 
c.  Timocr.,  736,  1.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  358.) — 6.  (Dios 
cor.,  iv.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (H.  N.,  ix.,  15.) — 8. 
(Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke,  vol.  vii.,  p.  161.) — 9.  (Griffith’s  Cuviei, 
vol.  x.,  p.  43A) — 10.  (T’neophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  vi  ,  1,  A* 
— Martyn  ad  t’.rg.,  Georg.,  ii  213.) 
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aprengel,  concur  in  setting  down  for  the  Canhamus 
tmctorius,  or  Bastard  Saffron.1 

♦CNIDE  (Kvifij)).  ( Vid .  Acalephe.) 

♦CNIPS  or  SCNIPS  (nv'np,  ok v'np),  a  numerous 
genus  of  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  They  form  the  Aphis,  L.  The  Cnips  is  of¬ 
ten  confounded  with  the  Kiovoip* 

♦CNIPOL'OGUS  (Kvinoloyog),  the  name  of  a 
tod  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.3  According  to 
Gesner,  it  is  the  white  Wagtail,  or  Motacilla  alba. 
Aristotle  describes  it  as  of  an  ashy  colour  (o-rrodoei- 
iyg),  and  marked  with  spots  ( KaruoriKTog ),  and  as 
having  a  little  cry  ( <j>uvel  tie  pinpov).  This  account 
suits  very  well  the  Motacilla  A.,  and  its  cry  of  gv.it, 
guit.  It  is  ranked  by  the  Greek  naturalists  among 
the  oKvinoddya,  and  the  Motacilla,  it  is  well  known, 
makes  as  much  havoc  among  flies,  gnats,  and  small¬ 
er  insects  as  either  the  fly-catchers  or  swallows.4 * 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  robe,  is  mentioned  by 
various  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.8  From 
their  expressions  we  learn  that  it  had  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  transparency,  that  it  was  remarkably  fine, 
that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by  women  of  loose  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  dyed  purple  and  en¬ 
riched  with  stripes  of  gold.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  made  of  silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was 
spun  and  woven  at  a  very  early  period,  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  high  celebrity  for  the  manufactures  of  that 
island.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  from  a  painting 


discovered  at  Pompeii.7  It  represents  a  lady  wear¬ 
ing  a  tunic  of  almost  perfect  transparency,  so  as  to 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Coa  vest  is. 
Her  headdress  is  of  the  kind  called  KeKpvtyalog  in 
Greek,  and  reticulum  in  Latin,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  figure  on  page  187. 

COA'CTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  collect¬ 
ors  of  various  sorts,  e.  g.,  to  the  servants  of  the 
publicani,  or  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col¬ 
lected  the  revenues  for  them  ;8  also  to  those  who 
collected  the  money  from  the  purchasers  of  things 
sold  at  a  public  auction.  Horace9  informs  us  that 
his  father  was  a  coactor  of  this  kind.  Moreover, 
the  servants  of  the  money-changers  were  so  called, 
from  collecting  their  debts  for  them.10  The  “  coac- 
lores  agminis”  were  the  soldiers  who  brought  up 
the  rear  of  a  line  of  march. 

♦COC'ALIS  {nonaXig  rov  olrov),  the  Agrostemma 


1.  (The jphrast.,  i.,  13;  vi.,  4. — Dioseor.,  iv.,  187. — Adams, 
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Githago.  Its  English  name,  Corn-Cot  kle,  is  evt. 
dently  derived  frc  m  the  ancient  appellation  as  Ad¬ 
ams  remarks.1 

♦COCCUM,  or  COCCI  GRANUM,  a  narrcj  given 
by  the  ancients  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  t-pe- 
cies  of  grain,  producing  a  bright  scarlet  or  crimson 
colour,  but  which  modern  naturalists  have  discov¬ 
ered  to  be  a  kind  of  insect  (kermes).  The  Qucrcui 
coccifera  is  the  tree  that  principally  engenders  them, 
and  it  is  from  their  name  ( coccum ,  coccus)  that  the 
term  cochineal  has  been  derived.  The  coccus  of  the 
ancients  came  from  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Africa.3 

♦COCCYG'EA  ( KOKKvyea ),  a  species  of  plant  men¬ 
tioned  by  Theophrastus,  and  which,  according  to 
Schneider,  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Rhus 
cotinus,  L.  It  appears  from  Sibthorp  that  the  mod 
ern  Greeks  make  a  flame-red  colour  from  it,3 

♦COCCYME'LEA  {noKKvp.ijXea),  a  kind  of  Plum 
Isidorus  says,  “  Coccymcla,  quam  Latini  ob  colorcm 
prunum  vocant,  cujus  generis  Damasccna  melior .” 
Sprengel  refers  that  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Prunus 
insiticia,  or  Bullace-tree,  a  well-known  species  of 
plum.  Sibthorp’s  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  Pru- 
nus  domestica.  The  Damask  plums,  or  ra  Kara  rr/v 
AapaoKTjvov,  of  Galen,  are  much  commended  by  an¬ 
cient  authors.4 

♦COCCYX  ( kokkv ?)•  I-  The  Cuckoo,  or  Cuculus 
canorus.  Its  history  is  correctly  given  by  Aristo¬ 
tle.8  “  If  we  consult  the  ancients,  and  even  some 
modern  naturalists,”  observes  Griffith,  “we  shall 
find  stories  of  the  greatest  absurdity  connected 
with  the  name  of  the  cuckoo.  It  would  seem  that 
everything  the  most  monstrous  in  fable,  or  the  most 
odious  and  criminal  in  the  history  of  mankind,  had 
been  carefully  sought  out,  and  attributed  to  these 
inoffensive  birds  :  and  this,  because  men  could  not 
discover  the  secret  springs  which  Nature  has  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  to  this  species  manners,  habits,  and 
a  model  of  life  altogether  opposite  to  those  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  the  union  of  which  fixes  on  the  cuckoos  a 
distinguishing  character  from  all  other  known  ani¬ 
mals.”6  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  cuckoo 
in  high  estimation,  as  do  also  the  modern  Italians. 

♦II.  A  species  of  Fish,  the  same  with  the  Trigla 
Cuculus,  L.  It  is  the  Red  Gurned,  or  Rotchet ;  in 
French,  Rouget  or  Refail.'' 

♦COCCO'NES  ( KOKKuveg ),  the  seed  of  the  Punica 
granata,  or  Pomegranate.8 

♦COCH'LEA  ( KoxXlag ),  the  Snail,  a  genus  of 
Mollusca.  Of  snails  there  are  three  sorts,  the  Sea, 
the  River,  and  the  Land.  The  last  are  the  Helices, 
one  of  which,  the  Helix  pomatia .  or  edible  snail, 
was  much  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  ancients,  as  Adams  remarks, 
must  have  been  also  well  acquainted  with  the  Helix 
fruticum  and  the  H.  arbuslorum.9  “  The  uses  of 
the  Helices,  or  Snails,”  observes  Griffith,  “  are  not 
very  numerous.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  lar¬ 
ger  species,  and  especially  the  garden-snails  {H.  po¬ 
matia,  L.),  serve  for  the  aliment  of  man  in  many 
countries.  The  Romans,  according  to  Pliny,10  con¬ 
sumed  great  quantities  of  them;  and  they  must  have 
been  in  great  estimation  for  the  table,  since  that  au 
thor  has  thought  fit  to  give,  in  his  Natural  History, 
the  name  of  him  who  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  rearing  of  these  animals  in  sorts  of  parks  or  de¬ 
pots,  and  of  fattening  them  with  particular  substan¬ 
ces.  The  best  came  from  the  island  of  Astvpatea, 
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ae  of  the  Cyclades ;  the  smallest  from  Reate,  in 
the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  largest  from  Illyria. 
The  Romans  also  greatly  esteemed  the  snails  of  Si¬ 
cily,  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  of  the  island  of  Ca- 
prea  They  shut  them  up  in  sorts  of  warrens,  and 
fattened  them  there  with  cooked  meat,  flour,  &c. 
It  was  Fulvius  Hirpinus  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  this,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar.  He  carefully  separa¬ 
ted  each  species,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  shells  contained  octoginta  quadrantes, 
about  ten  quarts.  All  this  history  is  taken  from 
Pliny ;  but  there  would  appear  to  be  some  confu¬ 
sion  in  it,  especially  with  regard  to  the  size  produ¬ 
ced  by  education ;  for  Varro,1 II.  after  whom  he  writes, 
says  the  same  only  concerning  the  African  species, 
which  naturally  attained  to  these  dimensions.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  mode  of  educating  snails 
was  practised  for  any  great  length  of  time,  for  Ma- 
crobius  says  nothing  about  it.”* 

CO'CHLEA  (icoxMa g),  which  properly  means  a 
snail,  was  also  used  in  several  other  significations. 

I.  It  signified  a  screw,  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  so  named  from  its  spiral  form,  which  re¬ 
sembles  the  worming  of  a  shell.  The  woodcut  an¬ 
nexed  represents  a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting 


on  the  wall  of  the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia,  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  worked  by  two  upright  screws 
( cochlea )  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  our  own 
linen  presses. 

A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used  in 
oil  and  wine  presses.3  The  thread  of  the  screw,  for 
which  the  Latin  language  has  no  appropriate  term, 
is  called  irepiKoxhtov  in  Greek. 

II.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  spiral  pump 
for  raising  water,  invented  by  Archimedes,4  from 
whom  it  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Archime¬ 
dean  screw.  It  is  described  at  length  by  Vitruvius.8 

A  pump  of  this  kind  was  used  for  dischaiging  the 
bilge-water  in  the  ship  of  Hiero,  which  was  built 
under  the  directions  of  Archimedes.* 

III.  Cochlea  was  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  door,  through  which  the  wild  heasts  passed 
from  their  dens  into  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre.7 
It  consisted  of  a  circular  cage,  open  on  one  side  like 
a  lantern,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot  and  within  a 
shell,  like  the  machines  used  in  the  convents  and 
foundling  hospitals  of  Italy,  termed  rote,  so  that  any 
particular  beast  could  be  removed  from  its  den  into 
the  arena  merely  by  turning  it  round,  and  without 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  escaping  at  the 

.'Varro,  R.  R.,  iii.,  14.) — 2.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xii.,  p. 
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same  time ;  and  therefore  it  is  recommended  by 
Varro*  as  peculiarly  adapted  lor  an  aviary,  so  that 
the  person  could  go  in  and  out  without  affording 
the  birds  an  opportunity  of  flying  away.  Schneider,* 
however,  maintains  that  the  cochlea  in  questior  was 
nothing  more  than  a  portcullis  (cataphracta,  raised 
by  a  screw,  which  interpretation  does  not  appea  s* 
probable  as  the  one  given  above. 

CO'CHLEAR  ( Kox?udpiov )  was  a  kind  l'  spoon 
which  appears  to  have  terminated  with  a  'Mint  a* 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  was  broad  and  h<  flow  like 
our  own  spoons.  The  pointed  end  was  used  foi 
drawing  snails  ( cochlea )  out  of  theii  shells  and  eat¬ 
ing  them,  whence  it  derived  its  l.ame ;  and  the 
broader  part  for  eating  eggs,  &c.  Martial*  men¬ 
tions  both  these  uses  of  the  cochlear : 

“  Sum  cochleis  habilis  nec  sum  minus  utilis  ovis 

Cochlear  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  small 
measure  like  our  spoonful.  According  to  Rhemni- 
us  Fannius,  it  was  J,  of  the  cyathus. 

CODEX  is  identical  with  caudex,  as  Claudius  and 
Clodius,  claustrum  and  clostrum,  cauda  and  coda. 
Cato8  still  used  the  form  caudex  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  afterward  codex  was  used  exclusively.*  The 
word  originally  signified  the  trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,7 
and  was  also  applied  to  designate  anything  composed 
of  large  pieces  of  wood,  whence  the  small  fishing 
or  ferry  boats  on  the  Tiber,  which  may  originally 
have  been  like  the  Indian  canoes,  or  were  construct¬ 
ed  of  several  roughly-hewn  planks  nailed  together 
in  a  rude  and  simple  manner,  were  called  naves  cau- 
dicarice,  or  codicarict,  or  caudiceat}  The  surname  of 
Caudex  given  to  Appius  Claudius  must  be  traced 
to  this  signification.  But  the  name  codex  was  es¬ 
pecially  applied  to  wooden  tablets  bound  together 
and  lined  with  a  coat  of  wax,  for  the  purpose  cl 
writing  upon  them  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  age,  parch¬ 
ment,  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were  substituted 
for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the  shape  of  a  book, 
the  name  of  codex  was  still  applied  to  them.9  Ir. 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  it  also  applied  to  the  tab¬ 
let  on  which  a  bill  was  written ;  and  the  tribune 
Cornelius,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  forbade  his 
bill  to  be  read  by  the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himself 
{legit  codicem  suum *  °).  A  t  a  still  later  period,  during 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  word  was  used  to  ex¬ 
press  any  collection  of  laws  or  constitutions  of  the 
emperors,  whether  made  by  private  individuals  oi 
by  public  authority.  See  the  following  articles. 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMOGENI- 
A'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  quite  certain  if  this 
title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collections.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  there  were  two 
codices,  compiled  respectively  by  Gregorianus  and 
Hermogenianus,  who  are  sometimes,  though,  as  it 
seems,  incorrectly,  called  Giegorius  and  Hermoge- 
nes.  The  codex  of  Gregorianus  consisted  of  thir¬ 
teen  books  at  least,  which  were  divided  into  titles 
The  fragments  of  this  codex  begin  with  constitu¬ 
tions  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  end  with  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  The  codex  of  Hermogenianus,  so 
far  as  we  know  it,  is  only  quoted  by  titles,  and  it 
also  contains  constitutions  of  Diocletian  and  Max¬ 
imian  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  have  consisted  of  one  book 
only,  and  it  may  have  been  a  kind  of  supplement  or 
continuation  to,  or  an  abridgment  of,  the  other.  The 
name  Hermogenianus  is  always  placed  after  that  of 
Gregorianus  when  this  code  is  quoted.  According 
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lo  the  Consultationes,  the  Codex  of  Hermogenianus 
also  contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valen- 
tinian  II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the 
compiler  to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the 
reign  of  Constantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  he  wrote.  These  codices 
were  not  made  by  imperial  authority,  so  far  as 
we  know  :  they  were  the  w'ork  of  private  individu¬ 
als,  but  apparently  soon  came  to  be  considered  as 
authority  in  courts  of  justice,  as  is  shown  indirectly 
by  the  fact  of  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
teing  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregoria- 
sus  and  Hermogenianus.1 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  February  of  the 
tear  A.D.  528,  Justinian  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  to  make  a  new  collection 
of  imperial  constitutions.  Among  these  ten  were 
Tribonianus,  who  was  afterward  employed  on  the 
Digesta  and  the  Institutiones,  and  Theophilus,  a 
teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople.  The  commission 
was  directed  to  compile  one  code  from  those  of 
Gregorianus,  Hermogenianus,  and  Theodosius,  and 
also  from  the  constitutions  of  Theodosius  made 
subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those  of  his  success¬ 
ors,  and  from  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  himself. 
The  instructions  given  to  the  commissioners  em¬ 
powered  them  to  omit  unnecessary  preambles,  repe¬ 
titions,  contradictions,  and  obsolete  matter ;  to  ex¬ 
press  the  laws  to  be  derived  from  the  sources  above 
mentioned  in  brief  language,  and  to  place  them 
under  appropriate  titles ;  to  add  to,  take  from,  or 
vary  the  words  of  the  old  constitutions,  when  it 
might  be  necessary,  but  to  retain  the  order  of  time 
in  the  several  constitutions,  by  preserving  the  dates 
and  the  consuls’  names,  and  also  by  arranging  them 
under  their  several  titles  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  collection  was  to  include  rescripts  and  edicts, 
as  well  as  constitutiones  properly  so  called.  Four¬ 
teen  months  after  the  date  of  the  commission,  the 
code  was  completed  and  declared  to  be  law,  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de¬ 
clared  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  force, 
and  that  the  new  code  alone  should  be  referred  to 
as  of  legal  authority.* 

The  Digest  or  Pandect,  and  the  Institutiones, 
were  compiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which,  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code  ne¬ 
cessary  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianus  Dorotheus,  a 
distinguished  teacher  of  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  and  three  others.  The  new  code  was  promul¬ 
gated  at  Constantinople  on  the  16th  of  November, 
534,  and  the  use  of  the  decisiones,  the  new  consti¬ 
tutiones,  and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeus 
Codex,  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  ( secun - 
da  edito,  repetita  pralectio ,  Codex  repetitae  prcelectio- 
nis)  is  the  code  that  we  now  possess,  in  twelve 
books,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  titles.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  the  first  edition  con¬ 
tained.  The  constitutiones  are  arranged  under 
their  several  titles,  in  the  order  of  time  and  with 
the  names  of  the  emperors  by  whom  they  were 
respectively  made,  and  their  dates. 

The  constitutions  in  this  code  do  not  go  farther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  successors  of  Hadrian  are  few  in  number ;  a 
circumstance  owing,  in  part,  to  the  use  made  of 
the  earlier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 


1.  (Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  ROmiscnen  Privatrechts,  Heidelb., 
I  826. — Hugo,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschieht*  des  R6m.  Rechts,  Ber¬ 
lin  1832. — Frag.  Cod.  Greg,  et  Hermog.,  in  Schulting’s  Juris- 
wudentia  Vet.,  &c.,  and  in  the  Jus  Civile  Antejustin.,  Beroi., 
•  •5.) — 2.  (Constil.  de  Justin  Cod.  Confirmando.) 
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Code,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  many  of  their  earner! 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  oi 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.1 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and,  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  Code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fact  aj« 
pears  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the  The- 
odosian  code  and  the  Novellas.  The  order  of  the 
subject  matter  in  this  Code  corresponds,  in  a  certain 
way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the  seven 
parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the  Digest  are 
distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Code.  The  matter  of  the  last  three  books  of  the 
Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the  Digest.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest  is  placed  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the  law  relating  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  matters,  which,  of  course,  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the  three  following  books 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest  correspond  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Code.  The  following  books  of 
the  Code,  the  ninth  included,  correspond  respective¬ 
ly,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  following  parts  of  the 
Digest.  Some  of  the  constitutions  which  were  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Code,  and  are  referred  to  in 
the  Institutiones,  have  been  omitted  in  the  second 
edition.®  Several  constitutions,  which  have  also 
been  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  have  beer.  r&„ored 
by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and  Ccijtiut,  from  the 
Greek  version  of  them.  For  the  editions  of  the 
Code,  see  Corpus  Juris.3 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUS.  In  the  year  429, 
Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  the  edicts  and 
leges  generales  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  and 
according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus 
and  Hermogenianus  (ad  similitudinem  Gregoriani  et 
Hermogeniani  Codicis).  In  435,  the  instructions 
were  renewed  or  repeated  ;  but  the  commissioners 
were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Antiochus  was  at 
the  head  of  both  commissions.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  originally  the  design  of  the  emperor, 
not  only  to  make  a  code  which  should  be  supple¬ 
mentary  to,  and  a  continuation  of,  the  Codex  Gre¬ 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  but  also  to  complete 
a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the  classical  jurists, 
and  the  constitutions  prior  to  those  of  Constantine. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  commission  did 
not  accomplish  this,  and  what  we  now  have  is  the 
code  which  was  compiled  by  the  second  commis¬ 
sion.  This  code  was  completed,  and  promulgated 
as  law  in  the  Eastern  Empire  in  438,  and  declared 
to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  constitutions  made 
since  the  time  of  Constantine.  In  the  same  year 
(438)  the  Code  was  forwarded  to  Valentinian  III., 
the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  it  was  laid 
before  the  Roman  senate,  and  confirmed  as  law  in 
the  Western  Empire.  Nine  years  later,  Theodosi¬ 
us  forwarded  to  Valentinian  his  new  constitutions 
( novella  constitutiones),  which  had  been  made  since 
the  publication  of  the  Code ;  and  these,  also,  were 
in  the  next  year  (448)  promulgated  as  law  in  the 
Western  Empire.  So  long  as  a  connexion  existed 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  that  is, 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  name  Novell® 
was  given  to  the  constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
Code  of  Theodosius.  The  latest  of  these  Novell® 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  one  of  the  time  of  Leo 
and  Anthemius,  De  Bonis  Vacantibus,  A.D  468. 

The  Codex  Tbeodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his  No- 


1.  (Coastit.  tie  Emendatione  Cod.  Dom.  Jistin.) — 2.  ( Insti* 
2,  tit.  20,  s.  27  ;  4,  tit.  6,  s.  24.)— 3.  (Zimmern,  &o.~ Hugo,  Lehr 
buch  der  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts,  &c.) 
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veL*,  exist  in  -heir  genuine  state.  The  books  are 
divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  subdivided  into 
sections  or  laws.  The  valuable  edition  of  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  (6  vols.  fol.,  Lugd.,  1665,  re-edited  by  Rit¬ 
ter,  Lips.,  1736-1745,  fol.)  contains  the  Code  in  its 
complete  form,  except  the  first  five  books  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
le  use  the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarium  (vid. 
Breviarium).  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  code  contained  in  the  Jus  Civile  Ante- 
justinianeum.  But  the  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of 
the  Breviarium  at  Milan  by  Clossius,  and  of  a  Pa¬ 
limpsest  of  the  Theodosian  Code  at  Turin  by  Pey- 
ron,  has  contributed  largely  both  to  the  critical 
knowledge  of  the  other  parts  of  this  code,  and  has 
added  numerous  genuine  constitutions  to  the  first 
five  books,  particularly  to  the  first.  Hanel’s  dis¬ 
coveries,  also,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
later  books. 

The  extract  or  epitome  of  the  first  five  books  in 
Ihe  Breviarium  is  very  scanty;  262  laws,  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  laws,  were  omitted,  which  the  discoveries 
of  Clossius  and  Peyron  have  reduced  to  200. 

The  Novell*  Constitutiones  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Justinian  are  collected  in  six  books  in  the  Jus 
Civile  Antejustinianeum. 

The  commission  of  Theodosius  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  constitutiones  according  to  their 
subject,  and  under  each  subject  according  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  separate  those  which  contained 
different  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not  essen¬ 
tial  or  superfluous.  The  arrangement  of  the  Theo¬ 
dosian  Code  differs  in  the  main  from  that  of  the 
Code  of  Justinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecclesiasticum 
in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosius  in  the 
first  book  treats  chiefly  of  offices ;  and  the  second, 
hird,  fourth,  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  book  treat 
of  jus  privatum.  The  order  here  observed,  as  well 
as  in  the  Code  which  it  professed  to  follow  as  a 
model,  was  the  order  of  the  praetorian  edict,  and  of 
the  writers  on  the  edict.  The  eighth  book  contains 
the  laws  as  to  gifts,  the  penalties  of  celibacy,  and 
that  relating  to  the  jus  liberorum.  The  ninth  book 
begins  with  crimes.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  under  which  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes 
were  compiled,  and  from  a  comparison  of  them, 
that  the  latter  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  former. 
The  Theodosian  Code  was  also  the  basis  of  the 
edict  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths  ;  it  was 
epitomized,  with  an  interpretation,  in  the  Visigoth 
Lex  Romana  {vid.  Breviarium);  and  the  Burgun¬ 
dian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani  Liber 
Responsorum,  was  founded  upon  it. 

OODICI'LLUS.  {Vid.  Testamentum.) 

COE'MPTIO.  {Vid.  Marriage.) 

CCENA.  As  the  Roman  meals  are  not  always 
clearly  distinguished,  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat 
of  all  under  the  most  important  one.  The  follow¬ 
ing  article  is  designed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
familiar  day  of  the  Romans.  No  one  who  remem¬ 
bers  the  changes  which  custom  has  brought  about 
in  our  own  country  during  the  last  century,  will 
expect  the  same  description  of  domestic  manners 
to  apply  to  any  considerable  period  of  time.  It  will 
suffice  to  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustan  age,  noticing  incidental- 
,y  the  most  remarkable,  deviations,  either  on  the 
side  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement. 

The  meal  with  which  the  Roman  sometimes  be¬ 
gan  the  day  was  the  jentaculum,  a  word  derived,  as 
Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  a  jejunio  solvendo, 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  aKparurfiog.  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandicula  or  silalum. 
Though  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  appear 
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|  to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of  children, 
I  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as  Nonius 
adds,1  of  labouring  men.  An  irregular  meal  (if  we 
may  so  express  it)  was  not  likely  to  have  any  very 
regular  time  :  two  epigrams  of  Martial,  however, 
seem  to  fix  the  hour  at  about  three  or  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning.*  Bread,  as  we  learn  from  the  epi¬ 
gram  just  quoted,  formed  the  substantial  part  of  ttv.ii 
early  breakfast,  to  which  cheese,2 *  or  dried  fruit,  aa 
dates  and  raisins,4 *  was  sometimes  added.  The 
jentaculum  of  Vitellius6 * *  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character  ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  prandium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal : 

“  Quantum  interpellct  itiani 
Ventre  diem  durare 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place,’ 

“  Cum  sale  panis 

Latrantem  stornachum  bene  leniet /’ 
agreeably  with  Seneca’s  account,*  “  Panis  deinde 
siccus  ct  sine  mensa  prandium,  post  quod  non  sunt  la- 
vandce  manus.”  From  the  latter  passage  we  learn 
incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty  meal,  such  as  sail¬ 
ors9  and  soldiers10  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with¬ 
out  sitting  down.  The  prandium  seems  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
been  entertained  whether  in  their  ordinary  life  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny11  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassus  as  following  the 
ancient  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but  again,1*  ia 
describing  the  manners  of  an  oldfashioned  person, 
he  mentions  no  other  meal  but  the  coma.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  references13  seem  to  prove  that  luncheon 
was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  there  were  many  who,  like  Vitellius,  could 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  various  times  which  the 
different  fashions  of  the  day  allowed  (“  epulas  trifa- 
riam  semper,  inter dum  quadrifariam  dispertiebat,  in 
jentacula  ct  prandia,  et  ccenas,  comissationesque  ;  fa¬ 
cile  omnibus  sufficient,  vomitandi  consuetudine"1*).  It 
would  evidently  be  absurd,  however,  to  lay  down 
uniform  rules  for  matters  of  individual  caprice,  or 
of  fashion  at  best. 

The  prandium,  called  by  Suetonius18  cibus  meridi- 
anus,  was  usually  taken  about  tw’elve  or  one 
o’clock.16  For  the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather 
incidentally  from  Horace’s  Satires,  very  different 
provision  was  made  from  what  was  described  above 
as  his  own  simple  repast.  Fish  was  a  requisite  of 
the  table  :17 

“  For  is  est  promus,  et  atrum 

Defendens  pisces  hyemat  mare 
to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added : 

“  Nisi  Hymettia  mclla  Falerno 
Ne  biberis  diliUa 

which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  learned 
gastronomer,1*  who  recommends  a  weaker  mixture, 

“  Leni  prcecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius ,” 

and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning.19 

The  words  of  Festus,  “  caena  apud  antiquos  dice- 
batur  quod  nunc  prandium ,”  have  given  much  trouble 


1.  (De  Re  Cib.,  i.,  4.) — 2.  (Mart.,  Epigr,  xiv.,  233  ;  viii.,  67, 

9.) — 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i.,  p.  110,  ed.  Francof,  1621.)  — 4.  (Suet., 

Octav.,  76.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  c.  7,  c.  13.) — 6.  (Hor..  Sat.,  I.,  vi, 

127,  128.) — 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  17.)— 8.  (Ep.,  84  )— 9.  (Juv.,  Sat, 

vi,  101.) — 10.  (Liv,  xxviii.,  14.) — 11.  (Ep.,  iii.,  5.)  — 12.  (Ep, 

iii.,  1.) — 13.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  87. — Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  v.,  1. — Mart.,vi. 

64.)— 14.  (Suet.,  Vit,  13.)— 15.  (Aug,  78.)— 16.  (Suet,  Cal,  58 

—Claud,  34.)— 17.  (Sat,  II,  ii,  16.)— 18.  (Sat..  II,  iv,  26  J- 

19.  (Ibid,  21-23. — Vid.  Tate’s  Horace,  2d  ed  p  97-106.) 
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to  the  critics,  perhaps  needlessly,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  change  of  hours  in  our  own  country.  If  we 
translate  ccena,  as,  according  to  our  notions,  we  ought 
to  do,  by  “  dinner,”  they  describe  exactly  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  our  own  manners  during  the  last  century. 
The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  delnvov,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Athenaeus,  was  used  in  a  similar  way  for 
apwTov,  also  affords  assistance.  Another  meal, 
termed  merenda,  is  mentioned  by  Isidore  and  Fes- 
tus,  for  which  several  refined  distinctions  are  pro¬ 
posed;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  really  differed 
from  the  prandium. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory,1  was  covered  with  a  mantele,  and 
each  of  the  different  courses,  sometimes  amounting 
to  seven,®  served  upon  a  ferculum  or  waiter.  In 
the  “  munda  supellex”  of  Horace,  great  care  was 
taken. 

“  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Corruget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx 
Ostendat  tibi  tel’3 

And  on  the  same  occasion,  the  whole  dinner,  which 
consisted  of  vegetables,  was  served  up  on  a  single 
platter.* 

To  return  to  our  description,  the  dinner  usually 
consisted  of  three  courses  :  first,  the  promulsis  or 
antecoena,3  called  also  gustatio,6  made  up  of  all  sorts 
of  stimulants  to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  descri¬ 
bed  by  Horace, 

“  Rapula,  lactuca,  radices,  qualia  lassum 

Pervellunl  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  facula  Coa 
Eggs  also8  were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course 
that  they  almost  gave  a  name  to  it  (ab  ovo  Usque  ad 
mala).  In  the  promulsis  of  Trimalchio’s  supper9 — 
probably  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  Emperor  Nero 
— an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is  introduced,  bearing 
two  panniers,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  black  ol¬ 
ives,  covered  with  two  large  dishes  inscribed  with 
Tumalchio’s  name.  Next  come  dormice  ( glires ) 
on  small  bridges  sprinkled  with  poppy-seed  and 
honey,  and  hot  sausages  ( tomacula )  on  a  silver  grid¬ 
iron  ( craticula ),  with  Syrian  prunes  and  pomegran¬ 
ate  berries  underneath.  These,  however,  were 
imperial  luxuries ;  the  frugality  of  Martial  only  al¬ 
lowed  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  olives ;  indeed,  he 
himself  tells  us  that  the  promulsis  was  a  refinement 
of  modern  luxury.10  Macrobius11  has  left  an  authen¬ 
tic  record  of  a  ccena  pontificum 13  given  by  Lentulus 
on  his  election  to  the  office  of  flamen,  in  which  the 
first  course  alone  was  made  up  of  the  following 
dishes :  Several  kinds  of  shell-fish  ( echini ,  ostrece 
crudce,  pel  or  ides,  spondyli,  glycomarides,  murices  pur¬ 
part,  balani  albi  et  nigri),  thrushes,  asparagus,  a 
faUed  hen  ( gallina  altilis),  beccaficoes  ( ficedula ), 
nettles  ( urticce ),  the  haunches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar 
(lumin  capragini,  aprugni),  rich  meats  made  into 
pasties  1 altilia  ex  farina  involuta),  many  of  which  are 
twico  reoeated  in  the  inventory. 

It  wou'd  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  even 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  formed  the  second 
course  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.13  Of 
birds,  the  Guinea-hen  ( Afra  avis),  the  pheasant  ( Pha - 
siana,  so  called  from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and 
the  thrush,  were  most,  in  repute  ;  the  liver  of  a  ca¬ 
pon  steeped  in  milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  ( ficedu - 
la)  dressed  with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.1*  The 
peacock,  according  to  Macrobius,15  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at  an  inaugural 

1.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  xi.) — 2.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  i.,95.)— 3.  (Ep.,  I.,  v.,  22- 
24.) — 4.  (v.,  2.)— 5.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  20.)  — 6.  (Petron., 
Sat.,  31.)— 7.  (Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  8,  9.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  ix., 
20  — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  6.)— 9.  (Petron.,  31.)  —  10.  (Ep.,  XIII., 
xiv.,  1.1—11.  (Sat.,  ii.,  9.)— 12.  ( Vid .  Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,xiv.,  28.) 
— 13.  (D<*  Conviviii,  ii.  and  iii.) — 14.  (Mart.,  iii.,  5.) — 15.  (Sat., 
ii,  1.) 


supper,  and  acquired  such  "*-Tiute  among  the  Roman 
gourmands  as  to  be  commonly  sold  for  fifty  denarii 
Other  birds  are  mentioned,  as  the  duck  {anas1),  es¬ 
pecially  its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock  [alia 
gen),  the  turtle,  and  flamingo  ( phaenicopterus 2),  the 
tongue  of  which,  Martial  tells  us,  especially  com 
mended  itself  to  the  delicate  palate.  Of  fish,  the 
variety  was  perhaps  still  greater :  the  charr  (sca¬ 
res),  the  turbot  (rhombus),  the  sturgeon  (acipenscr), 
the  mullet  (mullus),  were  highly  prized,  and  dressed 
in  the  most  various  fashions.  In  the  banquet  of 
Nasidienus,  an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns 
swimming  in  the  sauce 3  Of  solid  meat,  pork 
seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  dish,  especially 
sucking-pig  ;*  the  paps  of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk 
( sumens ),  the  flitch  of  bacon  (petaso 6),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (vulva1),  are  all  mentioned  by  Martial.  Boar’s 
flesh  and  venison  were  also  in  high  repute,  espe¬ 
cially  the  former,  described  by  Juvenal8  as  animal 
propter  convivia  natum.  Condiments  were  added  to 
most  of  these  dishes  :  such  were  the  muria,  a  kind 
of  pickle  made  from  the  tunny-fish  ;9  the  garum  so¬ 
ciorum,  made  from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel 
(scomber),  so  called  because  brought  from  abroad ; 
alec,  a  sort  of  brine;  fax,  the  sediment  of  wine, 
&c.,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we  must  again  refer 
the  reader  to  Catius’s  learned  instructor.10  Sever¬ 
al  kinds  of  fungi 11  are  mentioned,  truffles  (bolcti), 
mushrooms  (tuberes),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  for  larger 
dishes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  artistes  of  impe¬ 
rial  Rome  were  at  all  behind  ourselves  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a  large 
household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this  important 
part  of  domestic  economy  was  intrusted  weie  four, 
the  butler  ( promus ),  the  cook  (archirnagirus),  the 
arranger  of  the  dishes  ( structor ),  and  the  carver 
(carptor  or  scissor).  Carving  was  taught  as  an  art, 
and,  according  to  Petronius,18  performed  to  the  sound 
of  music,  with  appropriate  gesticulations, 

“  Neque  enim  minima  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur .”13 

In  the  supper  of  Petronius,  a  large  round  tray 
( ferculum ,  repositorium)  is  brought  in,  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each  of  which 
the  artiste  (structor)  had  placed  some  appropriate 
viand  :  a  goose  on  Aquarius ;  a  pair  of  scales,  with 
tarts  (scriblita)  and  cheesecakes  (placenta)  in  each 
scale,  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle  was  placed  a 
hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage.  Presently  four 
slaves  come  forward,  dancing  to  the  sound  of  music, 
and  take  away  the  upper  part  of  the  dish  ;  beneath 
appear  all  kinds  of  dressed  meats :  a  hare  with 
wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus,  in  the  middle  ;  and  four 
figures  of  Marsyas  at  the  corners,  pouring  hot  sauce 
(garum  piperatum)  over  the  fish  that  were  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  Euripus  below.  So  entirely  had  the  Ro¬ 
mans  lost  all  shame  of  luxury,  since  the  days  when 
Cincius,  in  supporting  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his 
own  age  with  the  enormity  of  introducing  the  por- 
cus  Trojanus  (a  sort  of  pudding  stuffed  with  the 
flesh  of  other  animals14). 

The  bellaria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  Usque  ad  mala  cit- 
aret,  consisted  of  fruits  (which  the  Romans  usually 
ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amygdala),  dried 
grapes  (uva  passa),  dates  (palmula,  laryota,  dactyli ); 
of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called  edulia  mellita, 
dulciaria ,  such  as  cheesecakes  ( cupcdia ,  crustula,  li- 
ba,  placenta,  artologani),  almond-cakes  (copta),  tarts 

1.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  52.)— 2.  (Mart..,  xiii ,  71.) — 3.  (Mart.,  Xtnia, 
xiti.)— 4.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  41.) — 5.  (Ibid.,  Ep.,  44.) — 6.  (Ep.,55.)— 
7.  (Ep.,  56.)  —  8.  (Sat.,  i.,  141.) — 9.  (Mart.,  xiii.,  103.)  — 10 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  tv.)— 11.  (Ibid  ,  v.,  20.)— 12.  (35, 36.)— 13  (Juv 
Sat.,  v.,  121.) — 14.  (Macrob.,  Sat ,  ii.,  2.) 
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[tcnhlita),  whence  the  a  aker  of  them  was  called 
pislor  dulciarius,  ■placenta  ius,  libarius,  &c. 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  villi  his  mappa  or  napkin,1 * 
and  in  his  dinner-dress,  called  coenatoria  or  cubitoria, 
usually  of  a  bright  colour,*  and  variegated  with 
flowers.  First  they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of 
soiling  the  couch,3  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
ivory  or  tortoise-shell,  and  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold.  Next  they  lay  down  to  eat,*  the  head  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  left  elbow,  and  supported  by  cushions.5 
There  were  usually,  but  not  always,  three  on  the 
same  couch,*  the  middle  place  being  esteemed  the 
most  honourable.  Around  the  tables  stood  the  ser¬ 
vants  ( mimstri ),  clothed  in  a  tunic,7  and  girt  with 
napkins  :8  some  removed  the  dishes  and  wiped  the 
*  tables  with  a  rough  cloth  ( gausape 9) ;  others  gave 
the  guests  water  for  their  hands,  or  cooled  the  room 
with  fans.10  Here  stood  an  Eastern  youth11  behind 
his  master’s  couch,  ready  to  answer  the  noise  of 
the  fingers  ( digiti  crepitus13),  while  others  bore  a 
large  platter  (: mazonomum )  of  different  kinds  of  meat 
to  the  guests.13 

Whatever  changes  of  fashion  had  taken  place 
since  primitive  times,  the  coena  in  Cicero’s  day1* 
was  at  all  events  an  evening  meal.  It  was  usual 
to  bathe  about  two  o’clock  and  dine  at  three,  hours 
which  seem  to  have  been  observed,  at  least  by  the 
higher  classes,  long  after  the  Augustan  age.16  When 
Juvenal  mentions  two  o’clock  as  a  dinner  hour,  he 
evidently  means  a  censure  on  the  luxury  of  the  per¬ 
son  named,1* 

“  Exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit.” 

In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus,  about  the  same  hour 
is  intended  when  Horace  says  to  Fundanius, 

11  Nam  mihi  queerenti  convivam  dictus  here  illic 
De  medio  potare  die.” 

Horace  and  Maecenas  used  to  dine  at  a  late  hour, 
about  sunset.17  Perhaps  the  various  statements  of 
classical  authors  upon  this  subject  can  only  be  rec¬ 
onciled  by  supposing  that  with  the  Romans,  as  with 
ourselves,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  hours  in  the 
different  ranks  of  society. 

Dinner  was  set  out  in  a  room  called  caenatio  or 
diaeta  (which  two  words  perhaps  conveyed  to  a  Ro¬ 
man  ear  nearly  the  same  distinction  as  our  dining¬ 
room  and  parlour).  The  caenatio,  in  rich  men’s 
houses,  was  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence.18 
Suetonius19  mentions  a  supper-room  in  the  Golden 
Palace  of  Nero,  constructed  like  a  theatre,  with  shift¬ 
ing  scenes  to  change  with  every  course.  The  gar¬ 
ret  of  the  poor  man  was  termed  ccenaculum .30  In 
the  midst  of  the  coenatio  were  set  three  couches 
[triclinia),  answ  ering  in  shape  to  the  square,  as  the 
long  semicircular  couches  ( sigmata )  did  to  the  oval 
tables.  An  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  couch¬ 
es,  and  of  the  place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is 
given  in  the  article  Triclinium. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed,  in 
later  times,  to  recline  at  their  meals ;  though  this 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Greece,  since  Homer  never  describes  persons  as 
reclining,  but  always  as  sitting  at  their  meals.  Isi¬ 
dore  of  Seville31  also  attributes  the  same  practice  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  children  in  families  of  the  highest 
rank  used  to  sit  together  at  an  inferior  table,  while 

1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  29.) — 2.  (Petron.,  c.  21.)  —  3.  (Mart..,  iii.,  30.) 
—4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iv.,  39.) — 5.  (Mart.,  iii.,  Ep.  8.) — 6.  (Hor., 
Sat.,  I.,  iv.,  86.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vi.,  107.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Cal., 
96.) — 9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  11.)  —  10.  (Mart.,  iii.,  82.) — 11. 
(Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  55.)— 12.  (Mart.,  vi.,  89.)  —  13.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  11., 
viii.,  86.) — 14  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  ix.,  7.) —  15.  (Mart.,  IV.,  viii.,  6  ; 
XI.,  liii  ,  3  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  26. — Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  1.)  —  16. 
tat.,  i.  49,  50.) — 17.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  33. — Ep.,  I.,  v.,  3.) — 
vfe  <Seu.,  Ep.,  90.) — 19.  (Nero,  31.)— 20.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  17. — 
Hoi  Ep.,  1.,  i.,  91.)-  21.  (Otig.,  xx.,  11.) 
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their  fathers  and  elders  reclined  on  couches  at  tn« 
upper  part  of  the  room.1 

Roman  ladies  continued  the  practice  of  sitting  at 
table,  even  after  the  recumbent  position  had  becom* 
common  with  the  other  sex.3  It  appears  to  have 
been  considered  more  decent,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  severity  and  purity  of  ancient  manners,  fo, 
women  to  sit,  more  especially  if  many  persons  were 
present.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  wre  find  cases  ol 
women  reclining,  where  there  was  conceived  to  r* 
nothing  bold  or  indelicate  in  their  posture.  In  some 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  visit  of  Bacchus 
to  Icarus,  Erigone,  instead  of  sitting  on  the  couch, 
reclines  upon  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  father.  In  Ju¬ 
venal3  a  bride  reclines  at  the  marriage-supper  on 
the  bosom  of  her  husband,  which  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Montfaucon* 


It  seems  intended  to  represent  a  scene  of  perfeoi 
matrimonial  felicity.  The  husband  and  wife  recline 
on  a  sofa  of  rich  materials.  A  three-legged  table  it 
spread  with  viands  before  them.  Their  two  sons 
are  in  front  of  the  sofa,  one  of  them  sitting,  in  the 
manner  above  described,  on  a  low  stool,  and  play¬ 
ing  with  the  dog.  Several  females  and  a  boy  are 
performing  a  piece  of  music  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  married  pair. 

Before  lying  down,  the  shoes  or  sandals  were  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  this  was  commonly  done  by  the  attend¬ 
ants.6  In  all  the  ancient  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
illustrative  of  this  subject,  we  aee  the  guests  recli¬ 
ning  with  naked  feet ;  and  in  those  which  contain 
the  favourite  subject  of  the  visit  of  Bacchus  to  Ica¬ 
rus,  w'e  observe  a  faun  performing  for  Bacchus  this 
office.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 


cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  representing  this  ssh 
ject,  both  shows  the  naked  feet  of  Icarus,  who  ha^ 
partly  raised  himself  from  his  couch  to  welcome  his 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  16.— Suet.,  Aug.,  65. —  Claud.,  32.) — & 

(Varro,  ap.  Isid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  11. — Val.  Mix.,  ii.,  1,  3.) — 3.  (Sat.. 

11.,  120.)— 4.  (Ant.  Expl.  Supp).,  iii.,  66.)— 5.  (rerent.  Heaiy 
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guest,  ar.d  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  ot  his  feet  al¬ 
ready  naked,  while  the  faun  is  in  the  act  of  remo¬ 
ving  the  shoe  from  the  other. 

For  an  account  of  Greek  meals,  see  the  article 
Deipnon. 

(XENA'CULUM.  (Vid.  Ccena.) 

(XENA'TIO.  ( Vid.  Ccena.) 

COGNATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian1 * 
will  serve  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  while  it  shows  on  what  occasions  ques¬ 
tions  involving  cognatio  and  agnatio  arose  : 

“The  hereditates  of  intestate  ingenui  belong  in 
the  lirst  place  to  their  sui  heredes,  that  is,  children 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren,  for 
instance) ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  consanguinei,  that  is,  brothers  and  sisters  by 
the  same  father  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  there  are  no 
consanguinei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  and  near¬ 
est  agriati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex, 
who  trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of 
the  same  familia.  And  this  is  provided  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  :  ‘  Si  intestato  mo- 
ritur  cui  suus  heres  nec  escit,  agnatus  proximus  fa- 
miliam  habeto.'  ” 

The  foundation  of  cognatio  is  a  legal  marriage. 
The  term  cognatus  (with  some  exceptions)  compre¬ 
hends  agnatus :  an  agnatus  may  be  a  cognatus,  but 
a  cognatus  is  only  an  agnatus  when  his  relationship 
by  blood  is  traced  through  males. 

The  following  will  give  a  correct  notion  of  agna¬ 
tus  and  cognatus.  Familia  means  all  those  free  per¬ 
sons  who  are  in  the  power  of  the  same  paterfamilias, 
or  head  of  a  familia ;  and  in  this  sense  familia  sig¬ 
nifies  all  the  agnati,  or  all  those  who  are  united  in 
one  body  by  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potestas. 
The  cognatio,  as  already  said,  was  the  relationship 
of  blood  which  existed  between  those  who  were 
sprung  from  a  common  pair,  and  it  therefore  (with 
some  exceptions)  contained  the  agnatio.  But  legiti¬ 
mate  grandchildren  of  sons  who  were  not  emanci¬ 
pated  were  also  in  the  patria  potestas,  consequently 
formed  part  of  the  familia,  and  were  agnati.  Adopt¬ 
ed  children  were  also  in  the  father’s  power,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  were  agnati,  though  they  were  not  cog¬ 
nati.  The  paterfamilias  maintained  his  power  over 
his  familia  so  long  as  he  lived,  except  over  those 
who  were  emancipated,  or  passed  into  another  fa¬ 
milia,  or  in  any  way  sustained  a  deminutio  capitis. 
On  his  death,  the  common  bond  of  the  patria  potes¬ 
tas  was  dissolved,  and  his  sons  became  respectively 
heads  of  families ;  that  is,  of  persons  who  were  in 
their  power,  or,  with  respect  to  one  another,  were 
agnati.  But  all  these  persons  continued  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  familia ;  that  is,  they  were  still  ag¬ 
nati,  and,  consequently,  the  agnatio  subsisted  among 
persons  so  long  as  they  could  trace  back  their  de¬ 
scent  through  males  to  one  common  paterfamilias. 

Agnati,  then,  ate  those  “  who  would  be  in  the  pa¬ 
tria  potestas,  or  in  jus,  as  a  wife  in  manus  viri,  or  in 
the  manus  of  a  son  who  is  in  the  father’s  power,  if 
the  paterfamilias  were  alive ;  and  this  is  true  wheth¬ 
er  such  persons  ever  were  actually  so  or  not.”8 

We  must  suppose,  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear 
notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  person  from  whom  the 
agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were  alive,  and 
they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his  manus,  or  in 
the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his  power,  they 
wou'.d  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then,  that  agnatio 
may  subsist  between  persons,  the  person  from  whom 
the  descent  is  claimed  must  have  lost  his  patria  po¬ 
testas  by  death  only,  and  not  by  any  capitis  demi¬ 
nutio,  and,  consequently,  not  by  any  of  his  children 
passing  into  any  other  patria  potestas,  or  into  the 

1  (Frag.,  tit.  26,  $  1.)-  2.  (Hugo,  Lehrbuch,  &c.} 


manus  viri,  which  would,  in  effect,  be  passing  mut 
another  agnatio ;  for  a  person  could  not  at  the  same 
time  be  an  agnatus  of  two  altogether  different  fam¬ 
ilies.  Accordingly,  adoption  destroyed  agnatio,  and 
the  emancipation  of  a  son  by  his  father  took  away 
all  his  rights  of  agnatio,  and  his  former  agnati  lost 
all  their  rights  against  him. 

“  The  patricians,  as  gentiles,  gained  what  others 
lost  as  agnati,  and  they  kept  as  gentiles  what  they 
themselves  lost  as  agnati ;  and  this  strict  doctrine 
of  the  complete  loss  of  the  agnatio  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  originated  with  them.”1 

Persons  of  the  same  blood  by  both  parents  were 
sometimes  called  germani ;  and  consanguinei  were 
those  who  had  a  common  father  only,  and  uterini 
those  who  had  a  common  mother  only. 
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This  tal  e  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio  in 
the  Roman  law,  and,  of  coarse,  also  the  degrees  of 
agnatio.  The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given 
person  in  this  sternma,  to  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  the  relationship  is  inquired  after  ( is  cave, 
&c.),  is  indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law,  and  the  Arabic 
numerals  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  England, 
in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled  as  next 
of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate.  It  will 
be  observed,  that  in  the  canon  law,  the  number 
which  expresses  the  collateral  degree  is  always  the 
greater  of  the  two  numbers  (when  they  are  differ¬ 
ent)  which  express  the  distance  of  the  two  parties 
from  the  common  ancestor ;  but  in  the  civil  law, 
tbe  degree  of  relationship  is  ascertained  by  count¬ 
ing  from  either  of  the  two  persons  to  the  other  I 
through  the  common  ancestor.  All  those  words  on 
which  the  same  Roman  or  the  same  Arabic  numer¬ 
als  occur,  represent  persons  who  are  in  the  same 
uegree  of  cognatio,  according  to  these  respective 
laws,  to  the  person  is  eave,  &C.1 
CO'GNJTOR.  ( Vid.  Actio.) 

COGNO'MEN.  (Vid.  Nomen.) 

COHORS.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*COIX  (soi(),  a  species  of  Egyptian  Palm-tree, 
of  the  leaves  of  which  matting  and  baskets  were 
made.  Stackhouse  sets  it  down  for  the  Coax  lach- 
ryma  Jobi.  Bauhin  mentions  that  some  had  taken 
it  for  a  species  of  Lithospermum.  The  term  svaag 
in  Theophrastus,  out  of  which  some  would  make 
the  Cycas  revolula,  or  Japanese  Sago-palm,  is  mere¬ 
ly  the  accusative  plural  for  KoUag,  from  /coif,  just 
as  some  read  cycas  for  coicas  in  Pliny.2 

*COL'CHICUM  (ko'Axlkov),  the  Meadow  Saffron, 
or  Colchicum  Autumnale.  Pliny2 * *  merely  mentions 
it  as  a  poisonous  plant,  but  Alexander  of  Tralles,  a 
physician  of  the  sixth  century,  prescribes  it  in  cases 
of  gout,  in  which,  as  also  in  the  rheumatism  and 
neuralgic  affections,  it  is  still  found  a  valuable  med¬ 
icine  at  the  present  day.  The  celebrated  specific 
for  gout,  known  by  the  name  of  Eau  Medicinale 
d'Hyssop,  is  said  to  be  the  vinous  infusion  of  Col¬ 
chicum.  Indeed,  the  vinous  infusion  of  this  plant 
has  been  recommended  in  cases  of  gout  by  Sir 
Everard  Home.  It  very  rarely  fails  in  such  com¬ 
plaints  to  break  up  .he  paroxysm,  sometimes  acting 
on  the  bowels,  at  other  times  on  the  kidneys  and 
skin,  and  often  without  any  apparent  accompanying 
effect.  It  is  but  right  to  state,  however,  that  the 
most  judicious  writers  on  gout  consider  it  a  danger¬ 
ous  medicine  ultimately.*  (Vid.  Ephemeron  and 
Hermodactylus.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.  (Vid.  Bonorum  Col- 

t.ATIO.) 

COLLE'GIUM.  The  persons  who  formed  a  col¬ 
legium  were  called  collega?  or  sodales.  The  word 
collegium  properly  expressed  the  notion  of  several 
persons  being  united  in  any  office  or  for  any  com¬ 
mon  purpose  ;6  it  afterward  came  to  signify  a  body 
of  persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  togeth¬ 
er.  The  collegium  was  the  iraipia  of  the  Greeks. 

The  legal  notion  of  a  collegium  was  as  follows  : 
A  collegium  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  must 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least.6  Persons  who 
legally  formed  such  an  association  were  said  corpus 
habere,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  being 
incorporated  ;  and  in  latei  times  they  were  said  to 
be  corporati,  and  the  body  was  called  a  corporatio. 

1.  (Hugo,  Lel.rbuch,  &c. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c.— Dig.  38, 

tit.  10,  De  Gradibus,  &c.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  ed.  Booking. )— 2  (Theo- 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  16  ;  ii.,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  4.— Billerbeck, 

Flora  Classica,  p.  228.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  9.) — 4.  (Macaulev, 

Med.  Diet.,  p.  137.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  13,  22.— Tacit  Ann.,  iii., 

31  '—6.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  85.) 
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Those  wr.o  farmed  the  public  revenues  mines,  o; 
salt-works  (salince)  might  have  a  corpus.  The 
power  of  forming  such  a  collegium  or  societas  (for 
this  term  also  was  used)  was  limited  by  various 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.2 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled  to 
have  a  corpus,  could  hold  property  in  common ; 
they  could  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists  ltmark, 
just  as  the  state  held  property  (res  communes). 
These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and  could  sue 
and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor.  Such  a 
body,  which  was  sometimes  also  called  a  univerei- 
tas,  was  a  legal  unity.  That  which  was  due  to  the 
body  was  not  due  to  the  individuals  of  it,  and  that 
which  the  body  owed  was  not  the  debt  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  common  property  of  the  body  was 
liable  to  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  debts  of  the 
body.  The  collegium  or  universitas  was  governed 
by  its  own  regulations,  which  might  be  any  regula¬ 
tions  that  the  body  agreed  upon,  provided  they  were 
not  contrary  to  law  :  this  provision,  as  Gaius  con 
jectures,2  was  derived  from  a  law  of  Solon,  which 
he  quotes.  The  collegium  still  subsisted,  though  all 
the  original  members  were  changed  :  it  had,  as  our 
law  expresses  it,  perpetual  succession.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  notion  of  a  collegium  is  precisely  that 
of  our  modern  incorporations,  the  origin  of  which  is 
clearly  traceable  to  these  Roman  institutions. 

A  lawfully  constituted  collegium  was  legitimum. 
Associations  of  individuals,  which  affected  to  act  as 
collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were  called 
illicita. 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  wrere  formed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  some  were  specially  established2  hy  legal 
authority.*  Other  collegia  were  probably  formed 
by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals,  under  tbt 
provisions  of  some  general  legal  authority,  such  as 
those  of  the  publicani.  This  supposition  uTould  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  of  a  great  number  of  collegia 
being  formed  in  the  course  of  time,  and  many  oi 
them  being  occasionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  oui 
companies  or  guilds ;  such  were  the  fabrorum,  pis- 
torum,  &c.,  collegia.  Others  w'ere  of  a  religious 
character ;  such  as  the  pontificum,  augurum,  fra- 
trum  arvalium  collegia.  Others  were  bodies  con¬ 
cerned  about  government  and  administration  ;  as 
tribunoram  plebis,*  quaestorum,  decurionum  colle¬ 
gia.  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia  may  be 
collected  from  the  Roman  WTiters  and  from  inscrip¬ 
tions. 

According  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
consuls,  being  only  two  in  number,  were  not  a  colle¬ 
gium,  though  each  was  called  collega  with  respect 
to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was  called 
collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans 
ever  called  the  individual  who,  for  the  time,  filled 
an  office  of  perpetual  continuance,  a  universitas  or 
collegium :  a  kind  of  contradiction  in  terms,  which 
it  has  been  reserved  for  modern  times  to  introduce, 
under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole.  But  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  person  succeeding  to  all  the  property  and 
legal  rights  of  a  predecessor  was  familiar  to  the 
Romans  in  the  case  of  a  heres,  who  was  said  to 
take  per  universitatem,  and  the  same  notion,  no 
doubt,  always  existed  with  respect  to  individuals 
who  held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re¬ 
duced  to  a  single  member,  was  still  considered  a 
universitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
rights  which  once  belonged  to  the  body,  and  the 
name  by  which  it  was  distinguished. 

When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  collegia 


1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  22.)— 3.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52.) 
— 4.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52. — Suet  ,  ’ll),  42 — Octav.,  32. — Dig  3,  tit 
4,  s.  1.) — 5.  (Liv.,  42,  32.) 
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*ni,  he  was  saia  co-optari,  and  the  old  members 
were  said  with  respect  to  him,  rccipere  in  collegium. 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  collegia.  The  statement  of  their  rules  be¬ 
longs  to  the  several  heads  of  Augur,  &c.,  which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work. 

Civitates,  and  res  publicae  (civil  communities),  and 
municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term)  were 
viewed,  in  a  manner,  as  corporations,  though  they 
were  not  so  called  :  they  could  have  property  in 
common,  and  in  some  respects  act  as  corporations ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  legally  con¬ 
sidered  as  corporations,  because  they  consisted  of 
an  indeterminate  number  of  individuals. 

According  to  Pliny,1  res  publica;  and  municipia 
could  not  take  as  heres ;  and  the  reason  given  is, 
that  they  were  a  corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not 
cernere  hereditalem ;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a 
heres  must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to 
be  a  heres.  IJniversitates,  generally,  are  also  con¬ 
sidered  by  modern  writers  to  be  within  this  rule, 
though  they  are  clearly  not  within  the  reason  of  it ; 
for  a  collegium,  which  consisted  of  a  determined 
number  of  individuals,  was  no  more  a  corpus  incer¬ 
tum  than  any  other  number  of  ascertained  individu¬ 
als,  and  all  that  could  possibly  be  required  of  them 
would  be  the  consent  of  all.  Municipia  could,  how¬ 
ever,  acquire  property  by  means  of  other  persons, 
whether  bond  or  free  ;3  and  they  could  take  fidei- 
commissa  under  the  senatus  consultum  Aproniaunm 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  licita  collegia  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.* * 
By  another  senatus  consultum,  the  liberti  of  munici¬ 
pia  might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The 
gods  could  not  he  made  heredes,  except  such  deites 
as  possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatus  con¬ 
sults  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter  Tar- 
peius,  &c.4  By  a  constitution  of  Leo,5  civitates 
could  take  property  as  heredes.  In  the  time  of 
Paulus  (who  wrote  between  the  time  of  Caracalla 
and  Alexander  Severus),  civitates  could  take  lega¬ 
cies  of  particular  kinds. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  Empire  could 
not  receive  gifts  by  will,  yet  independent  states 
could  receive  gifts  in  that  way,  a  case6  which  fur¬ 
nishes  no  objections  to  the  statement  above  made 
by  Pliny  and  Llpian.  In  the  same  way,  the  Roman 
state  accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergamus,  a  gift  which  came  to  them  from  a  for¬ 
eigner.  The  Roman  lawyers  considered  such  a 
gift  to  be  accepted  by  the  jus  gentium. 

*COLOCA'SIA  and  -IUM  {Ko7oKaoia  and  -iov), 
the  edible  root  of  the  Egyptian  Bean  ( Kvapoc  6  A t- 
yu7rri0f).  It  grew,  according  to  Dioscorides,7  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  but  was  found  also  in  the  lakes  of  Asia. 
“  It  has  leaves,”  says  the  same  authority,  “as  large 
as  a  petasus  ;  a  stalk  a  cubit  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  finger  ;  a  rosaceous  flower  twice  as 
large  as  a  poppy.  When  the  flower  goes  off,  it  bears 
husks  like  little  bags,  in  which  a  small  hean  appears 
beyond  the  lid,  in  the  form  of  a  bottle,  which  is 
called  ciborion  or  cibotion  (nibupiov  fj  Kibunov),  i.  e., 
a  little  coffer  or  ark,  because  the  bean  is  sown  on 
the  moist  earth,  and  so  sinks  into  the  water.  The 
root  is  thicker  than  a  reed  ;  it  is  eaten  both  raw 
and  boiled,  and  is  called  Colocasia.  The  bean  is  eat¬ 
en  green,  and  when  it  is  dried  it  turns  black,  and  is 
larger  than  the  Greek  Bean.”8  Theophrastus,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Egyptian  Bean, 
does  not  in  the  least  hint,  as  Martyn  remarks,  that 
any  part  of  the  plant  was  called  Colocasia  ;  Pliny,9 
however,  agrees  with  Dioscorides  in  making  them 


1.  (Ep  v.,  7. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  22,  s.  5.) — 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2, 

*  1;  $  22.}— 3.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  5,  s.  21.) — 4.  (Ulp.,  Fragm.,  tit.  22, 
«  fi.)— 5.  (Cod.  6,  tit.  24,  s.  12.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  iv.,  43.)— 7. 
(ii  126.) — 8.  iH.  P„  iv  ,  4.)— 9.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  15.) 


the  same.  He  mentions  the  stalk  as  tie  part  tna< 
is  eaten  ;  says  the  Egyptians  used  the  leaves  to 
drink  out  of;  and  adds,  that  in  his  time  it  was  plant¬ 
ed  in  Italy.  “  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  De 
Plantis  Mgypti ,  assures  us  that  the  modern  Egyp 
tian  name  of  this  plant  is  Culcas,  which  the  Greek 
writers  might  easily  change  to  the  more  agreeable 
sound  of  Colocasia.  He  says  no  plant  is  bettei 
known,  or  is  in  more  use  among  them,  the  root  of 
it  being  eaten  as  commonly  as  turnips  among  us. 
The  Colocasia  began  to  be  planted  in  Italy  in  Vir¬ 
gil’s  time  ;  and  when  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  that 
poet  (in  which  mention  is  made  of  it)  was  written, 
it  was  a  rarity  newly  brought  from  Egypt,  and 
therefore  the  Mantuan  bard  speaks  of  its  growing 
commonly  in  Italy  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  gold¬ 
en  age  which  was  now  expected  to  return.”1  For 
farther  information  respecting  the  Colocasia,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Fee’s  Flore  de  Virgile.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  ancients 
frequently  confounded  the  Nymphcea  Lotus  and  the 
Arum  Colocasia  under  the  common  name  of  Coloca- 
sium. 

*COLOCYNTHE  (ko7.okvv6t/,  -6a,  and-r??),  the 
Gourd.  “  Even  in  the  days  of  Athenaeus,”2  says 
Adams,  “  the  savans  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  the  summer  fruits  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  names  which  had  taken 
place  among  the  authors  who  had  treated  of  them. 
Thus  Nicander  applied  the  term  rnsva  to  what  was 
the  noloKvvda  of  later  writers  ;  and  it  is  farther  de¬ 
serving  of  remark,  that  Galen  applies  the  term  tin- 
uof  to  the  KoloKvvOa  of  Dioscorides,  i.  e.,  to  the  Cu - 
cumis  salivus ,  or  common  Cucumber,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  his  (Galen’s)  no7i.oK.vvdr)  was  the  Cucurbita, 
or  Gourd.  In  this  sense  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
terms  oinvog  and  ko7.ok.vv6t)  are  generally  used  by 
the  writers  on  Dietetics,  namely,  the  former  is  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  latter  the  Gourd  of  English  gar¬ 
deners.3  Theophrastus  did  not  define  accurately 
the  character  of  his  ko7.okvv6t),  and,  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Athenaeus,  he  described  several  species  of  it. 
I  can  scarcely  believe,  however,  that  he  generally 
applied  it  to  the  Cucumis  Colocynthis,  i.  e.,  the  Col- 
oquintida,  or  Bitter  Apple,  as  Stackhouse  repre¬ 
sents.”  ' 

*COLOCYNTHIS  ( Ko7.oK.wdiq ),  I.  The  Bitter 
Apple  (Coloquintida).  or  Cucumis  C  tocynthis .s — II. 
The  common  Cucumber,  or  Cucumis  sativus ,6 

*C0LIAS  (koA£«c),  the  name  of  a  small  Fish, 
mentioned  by  Pollux,  Aristotle,  Athenams,  and 
.Elian.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  variety  ol 
the  Mackerel,  or  Scomber  scomber.1 

*COLOIOS  ( Ko7.oioq ).  ( Vid .  Graculus.) 

COLO'NI.  {Vid.  Pr^dium.) 

COLO'NIA.  This  word  contains  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  as  the  verb  coiere,  “to  cultivate,”  and  as  the 
word  colonus,  which  probably  originally  signified  a 
“tiller  of  the  earth.”  The  English  word  colony, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhaps  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  more  nearly  than 
is  generally  the  case  in  such  adopted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonization  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popula¬ 
tion,  with  arms  in  their  hands  {iepu  veoryq),  to  seek 
for  a  new  home.8  But  these  were,  apparently,  mere 
bands  of  adventurers,  and  such  colonies  rather  re¬ 
sembled  the  old  Greek  colonies  than  those  by  which 
Rome  extended  her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Colonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 

1.  (Virgil,  Eclog.,  iv.,  20.— Martyn,  ad  loc.)— 2.  (ix.,  c.  14.)— 

3.  (Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  Angina,  p.  103.)-  1  (Ad’ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.'  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  175.— Galen,  De  Simpl 

vii.)  — 6.  (Hippocr.,  Affect.)  — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s,  v.)  -8 

(Dionys.  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  i.,  16.) 
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and  the  practice  was  continued,  without  interims-  ] 
sion,  during  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire. 
Sigonius1  enumerates  six  main  causes  or  reasons  j 
which,  from  time  to  time,  induced  the  Romans  to 
send  out  colonies ;  and  these  causes  are  connected 
with  many  memorable  events  in  Roman  history. 
Colonies  were  intended  to  keep  in  check  a  conquer¬ 
ed  people,  and  also  to  repress  hostile  incursions,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  colony  of  Narnia,2  which  was 
founded  to  check  the  Umbri ;  and  Minturnae  and 
Sinuessa,3  Cremona  and  Placentia,4  which  were 
founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero6  calls  the 
old  Italian  colonies  the  “  propugnacula  imperii 
and  in  another  passage6  he  calls  Narbo  Martius 
Narbonne),  which  was  in  the  provincia  Gallia, 
“Colonia  nostrorum  civium,  specula  populi  Romani 
et  propugnaculum.”  Another  object  w'as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  popu¬ 
lation.7  Sometimes  the  immediate  object  of  a  col¬ 
ony  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent  and  dis¬ 
contented  persons.  Colonies  were  also  established 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran  soldiers,  a 
practice  which  was  begun  by  Sulla,  and  continued 
under  the  emperors :  these  coloniae  were  called  mil- 
itares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo,8  when  speaking  of  the 
Roman  colonies  in  the  north  of  Italy,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  names  of  the  places  were  retained,  and  that, 
though  the  people  in  his  time  were  all  Roman,  they 
were  called  by  the  names  of  the  previous  occupiers 
of  the  soil.  This  fact  is  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  old  Roman  colonies,  which  were 
in  the  nature  of  garrisons  planted  in  conquered 
towns,  and  the  colonists  had  a  portion  of  the  con¬ 
quered  territory  (usually  a  third  part)  assigned  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  retained  the  rest  of  their 
lands,  and  lived  together  with  the  new  settlers,  who 
alone  composed  the  proper  colony.9  The  conquer¬ 
ed  people  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
class  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  colonia  by  Gellius10  will  appear,  from  what 
has  been  said,  to  be  sufficiently  exact :  “  Ex  civitate 
quasi  'propagates — populi  Romani  quasi  effigies  parvez 
iimulacraque.'" 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  plebis- 
citum,  or  senatus  consultum  ;  a  fact  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of  ad¬ 
venturers,  but  had  a  regular  organization  by  the  pa¬ 
rent  state,  ac  wording  to  an  ancient  definition  quo¬ 
ted  by  Niebuhr,11  a  colony  is  a  body  of  citizens,  or 
socii,  sent  out  to  possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the 
approbation  of  their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of 
that  people  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  it  is  added, 
those  are  colonies  which  are  founded  by  public  act, 
not  by  any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  establishment  of  coloniae  were  leges  agra- 
riae,  or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  in  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  law  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
persons  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma¬ 
tion  ( co.oniam  dcducere).  These  persons  varied  in 
number,  but  three  was  a  common  number  ( trium¬ 
viri  ad  colonos  deducendos12).  We  also  read  of  du¬ 
umviri,  quinqueviri,  vigintiviri  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  law  fixed  the  quantity  of  land  that  was 
to  be  distributed,  and  how  much  was  to  be  assigned 
to  each  person.  No  Roman  could  be  sent  out  as  a 
colonist  without  his  free  consent,  and  when  the 
colony  not  an  inviting  one,  it  was  difficult  to 
fill  up  the  number  of  volunteers.13 


1  (De  Antiquo  Jure  Italia,  p.  215,  <fec.) — 2.  (Liv.,  x.,  10.) — 

3.  (x.,  21.) — 4.  (xxxvii.,  46.) — 5.  (2  De  Leg.  Agr.,  c.  27.)— 6. 

(Prr  Font.,  c.  1.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  9.)— 8.  (p.  216,  ed.  Casaub.) 

-9.  (Dionys.,  Antiq.  Roman.,  ii.,  53.) — 10.  (xvi.,  13.) — 1 1 .  (Serv. 

ad  iEn.,  i.,  12.) — 12.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.,  46.) — 13.  (Liv.,  x.,  21.) 
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Roman  citizens  who  were  willing  to  go  oul  as 
membeis  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome. 
Cicero1  says  that  Roman  citizens  who  chose  to 
become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  volun 
tarily  ( auctores  facti),  for  this  was  a  capitis  deminu- 
tio  ,  and  in  another  passage2  he  adeges  the  fact  ol 
Roman  citizens  going  out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a 
proof  that  loss  of  civitas  must  be  a  voluntary  act. 
It  is  true  that  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony  v>  ould 
sustain  no  capitis  deminutio,  but  in  this  case,  also, 
there  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  evet 
joined  such  a  colony  without  his  consent. 

The  colonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destination 
in  the  form  of  an  army  ( sub  vexillo),  which  is  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  coins  of  some  coloniae.  An  urbs,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by  a 
plough,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
The  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  out  by  the  plough  or  not,3  was  at  least 
marked  out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Thus  the  urbs 
and  territory  of  the  colonia  respectively  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its  territory.  Reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  always  accompanied  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  th«»  colony,  and  the  anniversary  was  after 
ward  observed.  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a  colon} 
had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  ( auspicato  deduc- 
ta).  This  merely  means  that,  so  long  as  the  colony 
maintained  its  existep"s,  there  could  be  no  new 
colony  in  the  same  place ;  a  doctrine  that  would 
hardly  need  proof,  for  a  new  colony  implied  a  new 
assignment  of  lands ;  but  new  settlers  ( novi  adscrip- 
ti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands  not  al¬ 
ready  assigned.4  Indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a 
colony  to  receive  additions  ;5  and  a  colony  might 
be  re-established,  if  it  seemed  necessary  from  any 
cause ;  and  under  the  emperors  such  re-establish¬ 
ment  might  be  entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify 
personal  vanity,  or  from  any  other  motive.6 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the  col¬ 
ony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employment 
to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom  Cicero 
enumerates  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii,  prascones, 
architecti.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  might  then, 
in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere  party  measure, 
carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  popularity,  hut  it 
would  give  those  in  power  an  opportunity  of  provi 
ding  places  for  many  of  their  friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  il 
had  a  respublica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy7  the  question  was,  whethei 
Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  civium  Romanorum  oi 
a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that  had  no  reference 
to  the  persons  who  should  form  the  colony,  but  to 
their  political  rights  with  respect  to  Rome  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  tne  colony.  The  members  of  a  Roman  col¬ 
ony  ( colonia  civium  Romanorum)  must,  as  the  term 
itself  implies,  have  always  had  the  same  rights, 
which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have  had  at  Rome 
They  were,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  in  the  old  Roman 
colonies,  “  the  populus ;  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
commonalty.”  These  two  bodies  may,  in  course 
of  time,  have  frequently  formed  one ;  but  there 
could  be  no  political  union  between  them  till  the  old 
inhabitants  obtained  the  commercium  and  connubi- 
um,  in  other  words,  the  civitas ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  among  the  various  causes  which  weakened 
the  old  colonies,  and  rendered  new  supplies  of  col¬ 
onists  necessary,  we  should  enumerate  the  want  of 
Roman  women ;  for  the  children  of  a  Roman  were 


1.  (Pro  Dom.,  c.  30.)— 2.  (Pro  Casein.,  33.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Phil., 
ii.,  40.) — 4.  (Cic,  Phil.,  ii.,  40.) — 5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  87.)— 
6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  27,  Puteoli ;  and  the  ^jte  n  Obcrlie  t 
Tacitus.) — 7.  (xxxix.,  55.) 
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aot  Roman  citizens  unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman, 
or  unless  she  belonged  to  a  people  with  which  there 
was  connubium. 

It  is  important  to  form  a  precise  notion  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome.  That 
the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizens,  is  a  fact  capable  of  perfect  dem¬ 
onstration  ;  though  most  writers,  following  Sigoni- 
as,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by  becoming 
members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the  suffragium 
tnd  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them  till  after  the 
passing  of  the  Julian  law.  Such  an  opinion  is  in- 
con?  istent  with  the  notion  of  Roman  citizenship, 
which  was  a  personal,  not  a  local  right ;  and  it  is 
also  inconsistent  with  the  very  principle  of  Roman 
polity  apparent  in  the  establishment  of  Roman  col¬ 
onies.  Farther,  the  loss  of  the  suffragium  and 
honores  would  have  been  a  species  of  capitis  demi- 
nutio  ;  aud  it  is  clear,  from  what  Cicero  says  of  the 
consequences  of  a  Roman  voluntarily  joining  a  Latin 
colony,  tli  it  no  such  consequences  resulted  from 
becoming  t.  member  of  a  Roman  colony.  If  a  Ro¬ 
man  ever  became  a  member  of  a  Roman  colony 
without  hh»  consent,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  when  the  colonies  still  retained 
their  garrison  character,  and  to  join  a  colony  was  a 
kind  of  military  service ;  but  such  a  duty  to  protect 
the  state,  instead  of  implying  any  loss  of  privilege, 
justifies  quite  a  different  conclusion. 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  citizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii ; 
still  they  we/e,  in  a  sense,  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  cives,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  they  had  not  the  suffragium,  and,  perhaps, 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  the  commercium,  but  even  this  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  civitas 
without  being  cives,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  word  civitas  being  used  loosely 
by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  were  cives  in  a 
sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege ;  for  it  is 
certain  that,  by  being  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affairs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state  ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and  they 
were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation.  They 
lost  all  jurisd  ictio,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
brought  entirely  within  the  rules  and  procedure  of 
the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable. 
Even  the  commercium  and  connubium  with  the 
people  of  their  own  stock  were  sometimes  taken 
from  them,1  and  thus  they  were  disunited  from  their 
own  nation,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state. 
So  far,  then,  was  the  civitas  (without  the  suffragi¬ 
um)  from  being  always  a  desirable  condition,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  badge  of  servitude ;  and  some  states  even  pre¬ 
ferred  their  former  relation  to  Rome  to  being  in¬ 
corporated  with  it  as  complete  citizens.  It  appears 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  praffectus  juri  dicun- 
do  was  sent  from  Rome  to  administer  justice  among 
the  conquered  people,  and  between  them  and  the 
coloni.  It  appears,  also,  to  be  clearly  proved,  by 
numerous  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  con¬ 
quered  people  among  whom  a  colony  was  sent  was 
not  originally  always  the  same  ;  something  depend¬ 
ed  on  the  resistance  of  the  people,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  sur¬ 
render.  Thus  the  conquered  Italian  towns  might 
originally  have  the  civitas  in  different  degrees,  until 
they  finally  obtained  the  complete  civitas  by  receiv- 

1.  (Liv.,  ix.,  43  ;  viii.,  14.) 
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ingthe  suffragium  ,  some  of  them  obtained  it  befor* 
the  social  war,  and  others  by  the  Julian  law. 

The  nature  of  a  Latin  colony  will  appear  suffi¬ 
ciently  from  what  is  said  here,  and  in  the  article 
Civitas. 

Besides  these  coloniae  there  were  coloniae  Italic* 
juris,  as  some  writers  term  them ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  were  not  colonies.  Sigonius,  and  most  sub¬ 
sequent  writers,  have  considered  the  jus  Italicum 
as  a  personal  right,  like  the  civitas  and  Latinitas ; 
but  Savigny  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  a  different 
thing.  The  jus  Italicum  was  granted  to  favoured 
provincial  cities  ;  it  was  a  grant  to  the  community, 
not  to  the  individuals  composing  it.  This  right 
consisted  in  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  soil  (com¬ 
mercium),  and  its  appurtenant  capacity  of  mancipa- 
tio,  usucapion,  and  vindicatio,  together  with  freedom 
from  taxes ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  constitution, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Italian  towns,  with  duum¬ 
viri,  quinquennales,  aediles,  and  a  jurisdictio.  Many 
provincial  towns,  which  possessed  the  jus  Italicum, 
have  on  their  coins  the  figure  of  a  standing  Silenus, 


/EL.  MVNICIP.  CO. 

Ccela  or  Ccelos  (Plm., 
iv  ,  li,  12)  in  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Chersonesus. 
with  the  hand  raised,  which  was  the  peculiur  sym¬ 
bol  of  municipal  liberty.  Pliny1  has  mentioned 
several  towns  that  had  the  jus  Italicum  ;  and  Lug- 
dunum,  Vienna  (in  Dauphine),  and  colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  had  this  privilege.  It  follows,  from  the  nature 
of  this  privilege,  that  towns  which  had  the  Latinitas 
or  the  civitas,  which  was  a  personal  privilege, 
might  not  have  the  jus  Italicum ;  but  the  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  could  hardly  be  any 
other  than  those  which  had  the  civitas  or  Latinitas, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  was  ever  given  to  a 
town  of  Peregrini. 

The  colonial  system  of  Rome,  which  originated 
in  the  earliest  ages,  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  and  extend  her  power :  “  By  the  colo¬ 
nies  the  empire  was  consolidated,  the  decay  of 
population  checked,  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  language  diffused.”9  The  countries  which  the 
Romans  conquered  within  the  limits  of  Italy  were 
inhabited  by  nations  that  cultivated  the  soil  and  had 
cities.  To  destroy  such  a  population  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  nor  politic ;  but  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  take 
part  of  their  lands,  and  to  plant  bodies  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  also  Latinaj  coloniae,  among  the  con¬ 
quered  people.  The  power  of  Rome  over  her  col¬ 
onies  was  derived,  as  Niebuhr  has  well  remarked, 
“  .from  the  supremacy  of  the  parent  state,  to  which 
the  colonies  of  Rome,  like  sons  in  a  Roman  family, 
even  after  they  had  grown  to  maturity,  continued 
unalterably  subject.”  In  .fact,  the  notion  of  the 
patria  potestas  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome. 

The  difficulty  which  the  Republic  had  in  main¬ 
taining  her  colonies,  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
appears  from  numerous  passages;  and  the  difficulty 
was  not  always  to  protect  them  against  hostile  ag¬ 
gression,  but  to  preserve  their  allegiance  to  ths 
Roman  state.  The  reasons  of  this  difficulty  will 
sufficiently  appear  from  what  has  been  said. 


1.  (iii.,  3  and  21.) — 2.  (Machiavelli,  f  U'  «d  by  Niebulir.* 
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The  principles  of  the  system  of  colonization  we.c 
fully  established  in  the  early  ages  of  Rome ;  but  the 
colonies  had  a  more  purely  military  character,  that 
is,  were  composed  of  soldiers,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors,  at 
which  time,  also,  colonies  began  to  be  established 
beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  as  in  the  case  of  Nar- 
bonne,  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  case  of  Ne- 
mausus  (Nimes),  which  was  made  a  colony  by 
Augustus,  an  event  which  is  commemorated  by 
medals,1 *  and  an  extant  inscription  at  Nimes.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  from  written  books  of  the 
numerous  colonies  established  by  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  and  subsequently  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  medals  and  inscriptions, 


m  which  COL.,  the  abbreviation  of  colonia,  indi¬ 
cates  this  fact.  The  prodigious  activity  of  Rome 
in  settling  colonies  in  Italy  is  apparent  from  the  list 
given  by  Frontinus,3  most  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  old  towns,  which  were  either  walled  when 
the  colony  was  founded,  or  strengthened  by  new 
defences. 

Colonies  were  sometimes  established  under  the 
Empire  with  circumstances  of  great  oppression,  and 
the  lands  were  assigned  to  the  veterans  without 
strict  regard  to  existing  rights. 

Under  the  emperors,  all  legislative  authority  being 
then  virtually  in  them,  the  foundation  of  a  colony 
was  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and  often  merely  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  some  favoured  spot. 
Thus  M.  Aurelius  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonia  the 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Halale,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus, 
where  his  wife  Faustina  died.3  The  old  military 
colonies  were  composed  of  whole  legions,  with  their 
tribunes  and  centurions,  who,  being  united  by  mu¬ 
tual  affection,  composed  a  political  body  ( respublica ) ; 
and  it  was  a  complaint  in  the  time  of  Nero,  that 
soldiers,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another,  with¬ 
out  any  head,  without  any  bond  of  union,  were 
suddenly  brought  together  on  one  spot,  “  numerus 
magis  quam  colonia."*  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty  years, 
were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote  parts  ; 
where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a  grant  of 
lands  {per  nomen  agrorum ),  swampy  tracts  and  bar¬ 
ren  mountains.8 

It  remains  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonia. 

In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organized  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  “  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be¬ 
came  members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com¬ 
munities  of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of  the 
communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This  free 
municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Italy ;  and  the  same  remark  will  apply 
to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitutions,  mu- 
nicipia  and  coloniae.  That  distinction  which  made 

1.  (Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Numariae.) — 2.  (De  Coloniis.) — 3. 
(  ul  Capitol.,  M.  Ant.  Philos.,  c.  26.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv., 
t'1  \ — 5.  tTacit.,  Aim.,  i.,  17.) 
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a  lace  mto  a  praefectura  is  mentioned  a  tie.' warn , 
and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella,  are  merely  smallei 
communities,  with  an  incomplete  organization.”1 
As  in  Rome,  so  in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly  had  originally  the  sovereign  power ;  they  chose 
the  magistrates,  and  could  even  make  laws.3  When 
the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form  in 
Rome,  and  the  elections  were  transferred  by  Tiberi¬ 
us  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened  in  the 
colonies,  whose  senates  then  possessed  whatever 
power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  this  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curion’un ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  curiales 
Thus,  in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  histori¬ 
ans,  in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  fo» 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotic  Tablet,  which  contain¬ 
ed  a  Roman  lex.  After  the  decline  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  city,  conjointly  with  the  magistra 
tus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratus,  and 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  this  practical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  colonies  in  Italy. 
All  the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  at  Rome, 
but  such  a  privilege  would  be  useless  to  most  of  the 
citizens,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  Rome. 
Augustus3  devised  a  new  method  of  voting :  the  de¬ 
curiones  sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  under  seal, 
to  Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  transferred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the  pop 
ular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of  Au 
gustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the  pre 
eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of  tht 
popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  tlu 
duumviri*  or  quattuorviri,  so  called,  as  the  number, 
might  vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  witl 
those  of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seem? 
to  have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principa' 
duties  were  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  ac 
cordingly,  we  find  on  inscriptions  “  Duumviri  J.  D.’: 
( juri  dicundo),  “  Quattuorviri  J.  D.”  They  were 
styled  magistratus  pre-eminently,  though  the  name 
magistratus  was  properly  and  or'ginally  the  most 
general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar  situ¬ 
ations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  to  denote  this  chief  magistracy ;  and  even 
dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  Empire  and  un¬ 
der  the  Republic.  The  office  of  the  duumviri  lasted 
a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  Republic  the 
jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  civil  matters' was  un 
limited,  and  that  it  was  only  under  the  Empire  that 
it  was  restricted  in  the  manner  which  appears  from 
the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefectus  juri 
dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  of,  and  not  coexistent 
with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people ;  out  the  prae 
fectus  was  appointed  annually  in  Rome,8  and  sent 
to  the  town  called  a  praefectura,  which  might  be  ei 
ther  a  municipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  it 
the  matter  of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a 
praefectura  differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Ar 
pinum  is  called  both  a  municipium  and  a  praefectu¬ 
ra  ;•  and  Cicero,  a  native  of  this  place,  obtained  the 
highest  honours  that  Rome  could  confer. 
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The  censor,  curator,  or  quinquennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  functionary,  was  also  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  magistrate,  and  corresponded  to  the  censor 
at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to  the  quaes¬ 
tor  also.  Censors  are  mentioned  in  Livy1  as  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies.  The  quin- 
quennales  were  sometimes  duumviri,  sometimes 
quattuorviri ;  but  they  are  always  carefully  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  duumviri  and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ; 
and  their  functions  are  clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to 
have  been  those  of  censors.  They  held  their  office 
for  one  year,  and  during  the  four  intermediate  years 
the  functions  were  not  exercised.  The  office  of 
censor  or  quinquennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than 
that  of  the  duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  fill¬ 
ed  by  those  who  had  discharged  the  other  offices  of 
the  municipality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  organization 
of  these  municipalities,  and  of  their  fate  under  the 
Empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable  chap¬ 
ter  in  Savigny,8  from  which  the  above  brief  notice 
is  taken. 

The  terms  municipium  and  municipes  require  ex¬ 
planation  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature  of  a 
praffectura  still  clearer.  One  kind  of  municipium 
was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  not*  3 *  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  but  possessed  all  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
except  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  But  the 
communities  enumerated  as  examples  of  this  kind 
of  municipium  are  the  Fundani,  Formiani,  Cumani. 
Acerrani,  Lanuvini,  and  Tusculani,  which  were 
conquered  states,*  and  received  the  civitas  without 
the  suffragium ;  and  all  these  places  received  the 
complete  civitas  before  the  social  war,  or,  as  Festus 
expresses  it.  “  Post  aliquot  annos  cives  Romani  ef- 
fecti  sunt.”  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient  def¬ 
inition  of  this  class  of  municipia  says,  that  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except 
the  honores,  were  cives ;  and  among  such  commu¬ 
nities  are  enumerated  the  Cumani,  Acerrani,  and 
Atellani.  This  discrepancy  merely  shows  that  the 
later  Roman  writers  used  the  word  civis  in  a  very 
loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  at,  as 
they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these  distinctions  had 
ceased.  Another  kind  of  municipium  was,  when  a 
civitas  was  completely  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
state ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Anagnini,5  Caerites,  and 
Aricini,  who  completely  lost  all  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  cities  ;  while  the  Tusculani  and  Lanu- 
vini  retained  their  internal  constitution,  and  their 
magistrate  called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  mu¬ 
nicipia  was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the 
full  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  their  own  cities,  as  the  Ti- 
burtes,  Praenestini,  Pisani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bo- 
nonienses,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lu- 
crenses  (Luoensesl).  The  first  five  of  these  were 
civil  ates  sociorum,  and  the  second  five  colonise  Lati- 
nae  ;  they  all  became  municipia,  but  only  by  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Julia  Lex,  B  C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectura 
was  so  called  from  the  circumstance  of  a  praefectus 
J.  D.  being  sent  there  from  Rome.  Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  praefecturae.  says  Festus,  “  In 
quibus  et  jus  dicebatur  et  nundinae  agebantur,  et 
erat  quaedam  earum  respublica,  neque  tamen  ma- 
gistratus  suos  habebant;  in  quas  legibus  praefecti 
mittebanlur  quotannis,  qui  jus  dicerent.”  Thus  a 
praefectura  had  a  respublica,  but  no  magistratus. 
He  then  makes  two  divisions  of  praefecturae.  To 
the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti  chosen  at 
Rome  ( populi  suffragio);  and  he  enumerates  ten 
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places  in  Campania  to  which  these  quattuorviri 
were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and  Acerra. 
which  were  municipia;  and  Vc’turnum,  l.iternum, 
and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies  establish¬ 
ed  after  the  second  Punic  war.  The  second  divis¬ 
ion  of  praefecturae  comprised  those  places  to  which 
the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  praefectus  every  year 
namely,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere,  Venafrum,  Allifae, 
Privernum,  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Reate,  Saturnia,  Nur* 
sia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  complura  Only  one  of  t  hem, 
Saturnia,  w7as  a  colony  of  Roman  citizens  ;l  the 
rest  are  municipia.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt, 
that  all  the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is, 
up  to  the  time  when  the  complete  civitas  was  giv¬ 
en  to  the  Latini  and  the  socii,  were  praefecturae, 
and  that  some  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citizens 
were  also  praefecturae.  Now  as  the  praefectus  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(juri  dicundo),  and  was  annually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad¬ 
mirable  parts  of  the  Roman  polity  for  maintaining 
harmony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni 
formity  of  law  and  procedure.  The  name  praefoc- 
tura  continued  after  the  year  B.C.  90  ;  but  it  seems 
that,  in  some  places  at  least,  this  functionary  ceas¬ 
ed  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  various  praefecturae 
acquired  the  privilege  of  having  magistratus  of  their 
own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Puteoli,  B.C  63.* 
The  first  class  or  kind  of  praefecti,  the  quattuorviri 
who  were  sent  into  Campania,  was  abolished  by 
Augustus,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tenour  of 
his  policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  receiv 
ed  the  Roman  civitas  still  retained  their  internal 
constitution ;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome,  wrere  all 
included  under  the  name  of  municipia  :  thus  Tibur 
and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latinae  civitates,  then 
became  Roman  municipia.  On  the  other  hand,  Bo- 
nonia  and  Luca,  which  were  originally  Latinae  co- 
loniae,  also  became  Roman  municipia  in  consequence 
of  receiving  the  Roman  civitas,  though  they  retain¬ 
ed  their  old  colonial  constitution  and  the  name  of 
colonia.  Thus  Cicero8  could  with  propriety  call 
Placentia  a  municipium,  though  in  its  origin  it  was 
a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Sext*  he 
enumerates  municipia,  coloniae,  and  praefecturae  as 
the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  communities  under 
which  were  comprehended  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
The  testimony  of  the  Heracleotic  tablet  is  to  the 
like  effect ;  for  it  speaks  of  municipia,  coloniae,  and 
praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds  of  places  which  had 
a  magistratus  of  some  kind,  to  which  enumeration 
it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as  comprehending  all 
the  kinds  of  places  in  which  bodies  of  Roman  citi 
zens  dwelt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  municipium,  which 
originally  had  the  meanings  already  given,  acquired 
a  narrower  import  after  B  C.  90,  and  in  this  nar¬ 
rower  import  signified  the  civitates  sociorum  and 
coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  complete  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  there  was  then  re¬ 
ally  no  difference  between  these  municipia  and  the 
coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  origin,  and  in  their 
original  internal  constitution.  The  Roman  law  pre¬ 
vailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  The 
old  Roman  colonies  ( civium  Romanorum )  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  continu¬ 
ed  to  be  Roman  citizens.  These  colonies  were  near 
Rome,  and  few  in  number.  Probably  some  of  the 
old  Latinae  coloniae  were  established  by  the  Romans 
in  conjunction  with  other  Latin  states  ( Antium ) 
After  the  conquest  of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
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These  colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
colonies  civium  Romanorum,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  colonies  populi  Romani,  though 
they  were  not  colonise  civium  Romanorum.1 2  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  who  chose  to  join  such  colonies,  gave 
up  their  civic  rights  for  the  more  solid  advantage  of 
a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established,  few 
Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  war  (13. C.  201),  and  these  few 
were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  (Anxur,  &c.).  These 
Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  state ;  but  they  had  not  the  civitas  :  they  had 
no  political  bond  among  themselves ;  but  they  had 
the  administration  of  their  internal  affairs.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  commercium,  Savigny’s  conjecture 
has  been  already  stated.  (  Vid.  Civitas.)  The  col¬ 
onies  of  the  Gracchi  were  Roman  colonies ;  but 
their  object,  like  that  of  subsequent  Agrarian  laws, 
was  merely  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citizens :  the 
old  Roman  and  the  Latin  colonies  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  extension  and  conservation  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Italy.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
which  gave  the  civitas  to  the  socii  and  the  Latin 
colonies,  the  object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin 
colonies  ceased  ;  and  military  colonies  were  thence¬ 
forward  settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors, 
in  the  provinces.  These  military  colonies  had  the 
civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but  their  internal  or¬ 
ganization  might  be  various. 

It  would  require  more  space  than  is  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  to  present 
anything  like  a  complete  view  of  this  interesting 
subject.  The  following  references,  in  addition  to 
those  already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abun¬ 
dant  sources  of  information  :  Sigonius,  De  Jure  An- 
tiquo,  &c. ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  History ;  Savigny,  Ue- 
ber  das  Jus  Ilalicum,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  v. ;  Tabulae  He- 
r acleenses.  Mazochi,  Neap.,  1754  ;  Savigny,  Der  Ro- 
tnische  Volksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea;  and 
Rudorff  Ueber  die  Lex  Mamilia  de  Colomis,  Zeitsch., 
vol.  ix. ;  Rudorff  Das  Ackergesetz  von  Sp.  Thorius, 
md  Puchta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gal¬ 
lia  Cisalpina,  Zeitschr.,  vol.  x. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  and  after  part  of 
it  was  printed,  the  author  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  reading  two  excellent  essays  :  De  Jure  et  Con- 
dicione  Colonu.rum  Populi  Romani  Qucestio  historica, 
Madvigii  Opuscula,  Hauniae ,  1834;  and  Ueber  den 
Unlerschied  den  Benennungen  Municipium,  Colonia, 
Prafectura,  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840.  With  the  help 
of  these  essays,  he  has  been  enabled  to  make  some 
impoitant  additions.  But  the  subject  is  incapable  of 
a  full  exposition  within  narrow  limits,  as  the  his¬ 
torical  order  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Roman  co¬ 
lonial  system.  The  essay  of  Madvig  has  establish¬ 
ed  beyond  all  dispute  several  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  inquiry  ;  and,  by  correcting  the  errors 
of  several  distinguished  writers,  he  has  laid  the 
toundation  of  a  much  more  exact  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  Roman  polity. 

Greek  Colonies.  The  usual  Greek  words  for  a 
colony  are  an ouria  and  K^r/pov^ia.  The  latter  word, 
which  signified  a  division  of  conquered  lands  among 
Athenian  citizens,  and  which  corresponds  in  some 
respects  to  the  Roman  colonia  and  our  notions  of  a 
modern  colony,  is  explained  in  the  article  Cle- 
sdchi. 

The  earlier  Greek  colonies,  called  an  outlet,  were 
usually  composed  of  mere  bands  of  adventurers, 
who  left  their  native  country,  with  their  families 
and  property,  to  seek  a  new  home  for  themselves. 
Some  of  the  colonies,  which  arose  in  consequence 
of  foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  were  undertaken 
1.  (I  tr.,  xxrii.,  9;  xxix.,  15.1 


without  any  formal  consent  fr.m  the  rest  of  the 
community  ;  but  usually  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother-country,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (ohciy-Tj f)  appointed  by 
it.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
colony,  it  was  always  considered,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  independent  of  the  mother-country 
(called  by  the  Greeks  ptirponoXtg),  and  entirely 
emancipated  from  its  control.  At  the  same  time, 
though  a  colony  was  in  no  political  subjection  to  its 
parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties  of  filial 
affection  ;  and,  according  to  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the  parent  state 
corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to  her  mother.1 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  the  col¬ 
ony  gave  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  colony  (oiKioTrjg),  who  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  representative  of  the  parent  state, 
was  usually  worshipped,  after  his  death,  as  a  hero.* 
Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  its  turn  a  parent, 
it  usually  sought  a  leader  for  the  colony  which  it 
intended  to  found  from  the  original  mother-coun 
try  ;3 * *  and  the  same  feeling  of  respect  was  manifest 
ed  by  embassies  which  were  sent  to  honour  the 
principal  festivals  of  the  parent  state,*  and  also  by 
bestowing  places  of  honour  and  other  marks  of  re¬ 
spect  upon  the  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
the  parent  state,  when  they  visited  the  colony  at 
festivals  and  similar  occasions.6  The  colonists  also 
worshipped  in  their  new  settlement  the  same  dei¬ 
ties  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their 
native  country ;  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con¬ 
stantly  kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  wras 
taken  from  the  Prytaneum  of  the  parent  city  ;  and, 
according  to  one  account,  the  priests  who  minis¬ 
tered  to  the  gods  in  the  colony  were  brought  from 
the  parent  state.6  In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother-coun¬ 
try  and  a  colony  to  make  war  upon  one  another.7 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother-country  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  history  which  Thucydides  gives  us  of 
the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth.  Corcy- 
ra  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnus  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  Corcyra ;  but  the  leader  (oliuoTr/g)  of  Epi 
damnus  was  a  Corinthian,  who  was  invited  from 
the  metropolis  Corinth.  In  course  of  time,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  civil  dissensions  and  attacks  from  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  the  Epidamnians  apply  for 
aid  to  Corcyra,  but  their  request  is  rejected.  They 
next  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus 
under  their  protection,  thinking,  says  Thucydides, 
that  the  colony  was  no  less  theirs  than  the  Corcy- 
rajans’ :  and  also  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred 
of  the  Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them 
though  they  were  colonists;  for  they  did  not  give  to 
the  Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  defer¬ 
ence  in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  that 
the  other  colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  Corcyraeans,  who  had  become  very 
powerful  by  sea,  took  offence  at  the  Corinthians  re¬ 
ceiving  Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the 
result  was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
The  Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Corinth,  they  said  “that  every 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother-country  ;  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  are  not  sent  out  as  subjects, 
bin  (hat  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those  that 
remain  at  home.”8 

1.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  7.— Polyb.,  xii.,  10,  t)  3  )— 

2.  (Herod,  xu.,  38.— Thucyd.,  v.,  11.— Diod.  Sic.,  xi.,  66;  xx., 

102.) — 3.  (Thncyd.,  i.,  24.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xii.,  30. — Wesie- 

ling,  ad  loc.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  25.) — 6  (Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,  i., 

25. — Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  54.) — 7.  (HeTod  ,  nii.,  92  — 'Hin 

cyd.,  i.,  38.) — 8.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  34.) 
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It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
colonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states,  at¬ 
tached  to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy  and 
common  descent,  but  no  farther.  The  case  of  Po- 
tidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually  the 
chief  magistrates  (6r,p.iovpyoi),  appears  to  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.1 * * 

COLO'RES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as  pig¬ 
ments.  Book  vii.  of  Vitruvius,  and  several  chap¬ 
ters  of  books  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  and  xxxv.  of  Pliny’s 
Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting  matter 
upon  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  these 
works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in  book  v. 
of  Dioscorides.  and  some  remarks  in  Theophrastus,8 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  information  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  upon  the  subject  of  ancient  pigments.  From 
these  sources,  through  the  experiments  and  obser¬ 
vations  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy8  on  some  remains  of 
ancient  colours  and  paintings  in  the  baths  of  Titus 
and  of  Livia,  and  in  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we 
are  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerably  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  colouring  materials  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  painters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture  ; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself,  who 
says,4  “  Quatuor  coloribus  solis  immortalia  ilia  opera 
fece~e,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex  silaceis  Attico,  ex  rubris 
Sinopide  Pontica,  ex  nigris  atramento,  Apelles,  Echion, 
Melanthius,  Nicomachus,  clarissimi  pictores and4 
“  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatuor  coloribus 
facta.'"  This  mistake,  as  Sir  H.  Davy  has  sup¬ 
posed,  may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Cicero,*  which,  however,  di¬ 
rectly  contradicts  the  statement  of  Pliny  :  “  In  pic- 
tura  Zcuxim  ct  Polygnotum,  et  Timanthem,  et  eorum , 
qui  non  sunt  usi  plusquam  quattuor  coloribus,  for¬ 
mas  et  iincamenta  laudamus  :  at  in  Echione,  Nicoma- 
cho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam  perfecta  sunt  omnia." 
Here  Cicero  extols  the  design  and  drawing  of  Polyg- 
notus,  Zeuxis,  and  Timanthes,  and  those  who  used 
but  four  colours;  and  observes  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion,  that  in  Echion,  Nicomachus,  Protogenes,  and 
Apelles,  all  things  were  perfect.  But  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  that  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius,  and  Nicom¬ 
achus  used  but  four  colours,  including  both  black 
and  white  to  the  exclusion  of  all  blue  (unless  we 
understand  by  “  ex  nigris  atramento"  black  and  in¬ 
digo),  is  evidently  an  error,  independently  of  its  con¬ 
tradiction  to  Cicero  ;  and  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
some  from  it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the 
early  Greek  painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four 
pigments,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny 
himself  speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the 
four  in  question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest 
painters ;  the  testa-tutu1  and  cinnabaris  or  vermil¬ 
ion,  which  he  calls  also  minium.*  He  mentions 
also9  the  Eretrian  earth  used  by  Nicomachus,  and 
the  clephantium,  or  ivory-black,  used  by  Apelles,10 
thus  contradicting  himself  when  he  asserted  that 
Apelles  and  Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours. 
The  above  tradition,  and  the  simplex  color  of  Quin¬ 
tilian,11  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining  any 
limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks  as 
applied  to  painting ;  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 


I.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  56.) — 2.  (De  Lapidibus.) — 3.  (Phil.  Trans,  of 

the  Royal  Society,  1815.)— 4.  (xxxv.,  32.) — 5.  (xxxv.,  36.) — 6. 

(Brutus,  c.  18.) — 7.  (xxxv.,  5.) — 8.  (xxxiii.,  36.)  —  9.  (xxxv., 

21  1 — 10.  (xxxv.,  25.) — 11.  (Orat.  Inst  xii  10  > 


any  remarkable  way  in  their  acquaintance  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  earliest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  department 
of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent  with 
experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstration  , 
but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to  lour  pig¬ 
ments,  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition,  and  is  op¬ 
posed  to  both  reason  and  evidence.  ( Vid .  Pictura./ 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analyzed  the  colours  of  the  so- 
called  “  Aldobrandini  marriage,”  all  the  reds  and 
yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres;  the 
blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper ;  the 
blacks,  all  carbonaceous  ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  ot 
manganese  ;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates  of  lime. 

The  reds  discovered  iu  an  earthen  vase  contain¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  colours  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(minium),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  different  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  a  purplish  red  nearly  of  the  same  tint 
as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed  with 
chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  ochre  mixed 
with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  blues 
were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Sit 
H.  Davy  discovered  a  frit,  made  by  means  of  soda, 
and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper,  approaching  ul¬ 
tramarine  in  tint,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  frit 
of  Alexandrea ;  its  composition,  he  says,  was  per¬ 
fect  :  “  that  of  imbodying  the  colour  in  a  composition 
resembling  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
elastic  matter  from  it,  or  the  decomposing  action  of 
the  elements  ;  this  is  a  species  of  artificial  lapis-laz¬ 
uli,  the  colouring  matter  of  wnich  is  naturally  in¬ 
herent  in  a  hard  silicious  stone.” 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shade©,  all,  however, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin  ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  wad,  or  hy¬ 
drated  binoxide  of  manganese  ;  also,  a  black  colour 
composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of  the  sepia 
officinalis,  or  cuttle-fish.  The  transparent  blue  glass 
of  the  ancients  he  found  to  be  stained  with  oxide  of 
cobalt,  and  the  purple  with  oxide  of  manganese. 

The  following  list,  compiled  from  the  different 
sources  of  our  information  concerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  ancients,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  great  resources  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
painters  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  resources  of  the  great  Italian  painters  in  the 
sixteenth  century : 

Red.  The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous. 
K t,vvu6api,  fiiAroc,  cinnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion, 
bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called  also  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  minium. 

The  Kiwabapi  ’I vducov,  cinnabaris  InJica,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was  what  :?  vul¬ 
garly  called  dragon’s-blood,  the  resin  obtainea  irom 
various  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

M/Arof  seems  to  have  had  various  significations ; 
it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium,  red  lead,  and 
rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  ot 
rubrica,  the  Cappadocian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Span¬ 
ish,  and  the  Lernnian;  all  were,  howevei,  red  iron 
oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the  Lernnian,  from 
the  isle  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called  by 
'the  Roi  ms  rubrica  Sinopica,  by  the  Greeks  hvo- 
7rtf,  from  Sinopt  m  Paphlagonia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought.  There  vas  also  an  African  rubrica  called 
acerculum. 
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Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cerussa  usta,  and,  according  to  Vitru¬ 
vius,  sandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks,  /it'Arof,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dioscorides,1  oavfiapaKT].  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  was  discovered  through  the  accidental  cal¬ 
culation  of  some  cerussa  (white  lead)  by  a  fire  in 
the  Piraeus,  and  was  first  used  as  a  pigment  by  Ni- 
cias  of  Athens,  about  330  B.C. 

The  Roman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  va¬ 
rious  significations,  and  i*.  is  evidently  used  differ¬ 
ently  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Pliny 
3peaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha,  the  pale 
or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a  mixture  of 
‘he  pale  with  minium ;  it  apparently  also  signified 
realgai  or  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  :  there  was 
also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandara¬ 
cha  and  rubi  ca  calcined,  called  sandyx,  udvduf. 
Sir  H.  Davy  supposed  this  colour  to  approach  our 
crimson  in  tint ;  in  painting  it  was  frequently  glazed 
with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of  Sy- 
ros,  which  he  calls  Syrieum  ;  but  he  says  also  that 
it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  rubrica  Sino- 
piea. 

Yellow.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron,  the  sil  of  the  Romans,  the  &xpa  of  the  Greeks, 
formed  the  base  of  many  other  yellows,  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  from  different  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con¬ 
sidered  the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon,  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  about  460  B.C. 

’Apaevucov,  auripigmentum,  orpiment  (yellow  sul¬ 
phuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yellow  ; 
but  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the  ancient 
paintings.  (Vid.  Arsenicon.)  The  sandaracha  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

Green.  Chrysocolla,  xpinybuohXa,  which  appears 
to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or  malachite 
(green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  approved  of 
by  the  ancients  ;  its  tint  depended  upon  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it. 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdigris  (diace¬ 
tate  of  copper),  ccrugo.  log,  loc  xa/~K°b,  cypria  cerugo, 
and  oruca,  and  a  particular  preparation  of  verdigris 
called  scolctia.  Sir  H.  Davy  supposes  the  ancients 
to  have  used,  also,  acetate  of  copper  (distilled  verdi¬ 
gris)  as  a  pigment.  Besides  the  above  were  sev¬ 
eral  green  earths,  all  cupreous  oxides  :  Theodotion 
(Qeoddnov),  so  called  from  being  found  upon  the 
estate  of  Theodotius,  near  Smyrna ;  Appianum;  and 
the  a  ill  liridis,  common  green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blue.  The  ancient  blues  were  also  very  numer¬ 
ous  ;  the  principal  of  these  was  cceruleum ,  xvavog, 
azure,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbonate  of  cop¬ 
per,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties.  It  was 
generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrean,  the  Cyprian, 
and  the  Scythian  ;  the  Alexandrean  was  the  most 
valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to  ultramarine.  It 
was  made  also  at  Pozzuoli  by  a  certain  Vestorius, 
who  had  learned  the  method  of  its  preparation  in 
Egypt ;  this  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  co¬ 
lon.  There  was  also  a  washed  cagruleum  called 
'.omentum,  and  an  inferior  description  of  this  called 
trilum. 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis-lazuli)  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Arme- 
nium,  ’Appeviov,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  was  pro¬ 
cured.  Sulphuret  of  sodium  is  the  colouring  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lapis-lazuli,  according  to  M.  Gmelin  of  Tu¬ 
bingen 

Indigo,  Indicum,  ’I vSikov,  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients. 

Cobalt.  The  ancient  name  for  this  mineral  is 


not  known  ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Xa?in6g  of  Theophrastus,  which  he  mentions  was 
used  for  staining  glass.  No  cobalt,  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
painting. 

Purple.  The  ancients  had  also  several  kinds  of 
purple,  purpurissum ,  ostrum,  hysginrm,  and  various 
compound  colours.  The  most  valuable  of  thece 
was  the  purpurissum,  prepared  by  mixing  the  c rcta 
argentana  with  the  purple  secretion  of  the  mures 
(iropQvpa). 

Hysginum,  vayivav  (vayy,  woad  1),  according  to 
Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  ostrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre 
and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvius  mentions  a  purple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  ochra  usta  with  Wine  vinegar. 

Rubio,  radix,  madder-root. 

Brown.  Ochra  usta,  burned  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga 
nese,  and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  atramentum,  pi?i,av.  The  ancient  blacks 
were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  for  the  pur 
poses  of  painting  were  elephantinum,  &Xe<j>uvTivov, 
ivory-black  ;  and  tryginum,  rpvyivov,  vine- black, 
made  of  burned  vine  twigs.  The  former  was  used 
by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnotus  and  Micon. 

The  atramentum  Indicum ,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius,  was  probably  the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 
The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  the  black  woad,  have 
been  already  mentioned. 

White.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  meli- 
num,  pyTuay,  an  earth  from  the  Isle  of  Melos  ;  for 
fresco  painting,  the  best  was  the  African  parotoni- 
um,  napacroviov,  so  called  from  the  place  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Egypt. 
There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  tne 
annularian  white,  creta  anularia  or  anulare,  made 
from  the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
poor. 

Carbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  cerussa,  ipipv- 
thov,  was  apparently  not  much  used  by  the  ancient 
painters  ;  it  was  nowhere  found  among  the  Roman 
ruins. 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  azure,  the  red 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not  under¬ 
gone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the  ancient 
fresco  paintings  ;  but  that  many  of  the  greens,  which 
are  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were  originally  laid  on 
in  ft  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  colours  into  colores  floridi  and 
colores  austeri  ;l  the  colores  floridi  were  those  which, 
in  his  time,  were  supplied  by  the  employer  to  the 
painter,  on  account  of  their  expense,  and  to  secure 
their  being  genuine ;  they  were  minium,  Armenium, 
cinnabaris,  chrysocolla,  Indicum,  and  purpurissum ; 
the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

Both  Pliny3  and  Vitruvius3  class  the  colours  into 
natural  and  artificial ;  the  natural  are  those  obtain 
ed  immediately  from  the  earth,  which,  according  to 
Pliny,  are  Sinopis,  rubrica,  parastonium,  melinum, 
Eretria,  and  auripigmentum  ;  to  these  Vitruvius 
adds  ochra,  sandaracha,  minium  (vermilion  ,  and 
chrysocolla,  being  of  metallic  origin.  The  ethers 
are  called  artificial,  on  account  of  requiring  some 
particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use 

To  the  above  list  of  colours  more  names  might 
still  be  added  ;  but,  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  they  would  only  take  up  space,  without  giv 
ing  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resources  of 
the  ancient  painters  ;  those  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  are  sufficient  to  form  an  infinite  varie 
ty  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove  that  the  ancient 
painters,  if  they  had  not  more,  had  at  least  equal 

1.  (xxxv.,  19  —9.  (xxxv.,  12.) — 3.  (vii.,  7  ) 
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icsources  in  litis  most  essential  branch  of  painting 
with  the  artists  of  our  own  times. 

COLO'SSUS  (Kohoooog).  The  origin  of  this  word 
is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  grammarians 
being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in  point  of  ety¬ 
mology  1  It  is,  however,  very  ancient,  probably  of 
Ionic  extraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the  Attic  wri¬ 
ters.3  It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statu3  larger  than  life,3 *  and  thence  a 
person  of  extraordinary  stature  is  termed  colosse- 
ros  ;*  and  the  architectural  ornaments  in  the  upper 
members  of  lofty  buildings,  which  require  to  be  of 
large  dimensions  in  consequence  of  their  remote¬ 
ness.  are  termed  colossicotera  (KoXoocriKUTepa6). 
Statues  of  this  kind,  simply  colossal,  but  not  pre¬ 
posterously  large,  were  too  common  among  the 
Greeks  to  excite  observation  n.srely  from  their 
size,  and  are,  therefore,  rarely  referred  to  as  such, 
the  word  being  more  frequently  applied  to  designate 
those  figures  of  gigantic  dimensions  {moles  statua- 
rum,  turribus  pares6)  which  were  first  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  of  which  some  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  bronze  colossus  at  Rhodes,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  sun,  which  was  commenced  by  Chares 
of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  terminated,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  years,  by  Laches,  of  the  same 
place,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents.  Its  height  was  90 
feet  according  to  Hyginus,7  70  cubits  according  to 
Pliny,  or  105  according  to  Festus.  It  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  fifty-six  years  after  its  erec¬ 
tion.8  It  is  to  this  statue  that  Statius  refers  9 

Another  Greek  colossus,  the  work  of  Calamis, 
which  cost  500  talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  in  the  city  of  Apollonia,  was 
transferred  from  thence  to  the  Capitol  by  M.  Lucul- 
lus.10  Sc  ne  fragments  in  marble,  supposed  to  have  j 
belonged  to  this  statue,  are  still  preserved  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Museo  Capitolino. 

There  were  two  colossal  statues  in  bronze,  of 
Greek  workmanship,  at  Tarentum  :  one  of  Jupiter ; 
the  other  and  lesser  one  of  Hercules,  by  Lysippus, 
which  was  transplanted  to  the  Capitol  by  Fabius 
Maximus.11 1 * 

Among  the  works  of  this  description  made  ex¬ 
pressly  by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  frequently 
alluded  to  are  the  following:  1.  A  statue  of  Jupiter 
upon  the  Capitol,  made  by  order  of  Sp.  Carvilius, 
from  the  armour  of  the  Samnites,  which  was  so 
large  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the  Alban  Mount. 18 
2.  A  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  at  the  Palatine  Libra¬ 
ry,13  to  which  the  bronze  head  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  probably  belonged.  3.  A  bronze  statue 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Forum,  which  bore  his  name.14 
4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  executed  by 
Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by  Pliny 
in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was  then  lost. 
Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet.16  It  was  originally 
placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea,16  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  upon 
which  it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the 
contiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  “  Colosseum.”  Twenty-four  elephants 
were  employed  by  Hadriar  to  remove  it,  when  he 
was  about  to  build  the  Temple  of  Rome.17  Having 


1.  (Etvm.  Mag.,  p.  526,  16. — Festus,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Blomf.,  Gloss, 
ad  Alsch.,  Agamemnon,  406.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — JEscli.,  Agam., 
406. — Schol.  ad  Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  230.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Calig.  35.) — 
5.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3,  p.  98,  ed.  Bipont. — Compare  Id.,  x.,  4.)— 6. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  18.)— 7.  (Fab.,  233.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxiv.,  18. — Polyb.,  v.,  88. — Festus,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Sylv.,  I.,  i.,  103.) 
— 10.  (Strab.,  vii.,  6,  t)  1. — Plin.,  1.  c. — P.  Victor,  Regio  viii.) — 

II.  (Strab.,  v  .,  3,  $  1. — Plin.,  1  c. — Plutarch,  Fab.,  xxii.,p.  722, 
ed.  Reiske.) — 12.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) — 13.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) — 14.  (Mart., 
Ep.,  vii;., 44,  7.) — 15.  (Pun.,  1.  c. — Suet.,  Nero,  31.) — 16.  (Mart., 
Sped  .  ii..  1  — Ep  -i  ,71,7. — Dion  Cass.,lxvi.,  15.)-  -17.  (Spart., 
Hadr  .  19  1 


suffered  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  Colder. 
House,  it  was  repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him 
converted  into  a  statue  of  the  Sun.1  5.  An  eques« 
trian  statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Forum.® 

*COLO'TES  {KuhuTTjg),  another  name  for  the 
Ka?ia6uTrig,  or  Spotted  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Ascalabotes.) 
Aristotle,  however,  in  one  part,3  would  seem  to  ap¬ 
ply  it  to  some  other  animal  than  this.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  a  bird  ;  while  Scaliger  rather  thinks  it 
was  a  species  of  Scarabccus .* 

♦COLOU'TEA  ( nolovTba ),  a  plant,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  genus  Colytea,  L.,  or  Bladder- 
Senna.  Three  species  are  described  by  Theophras¬ 
tus,  namely,  ’Warn,  n epi  At—upav,  and  tppvyavudtic6 
*COLTJBER,  a  species  of  Serpent,  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Boas  of  Pliny.  ( Vid 
Draco.) 

*CQLUMBAsthe  Pigeon.  (Vid.  Peristera.) 
COLUM  {yOfias),  a  strainer  or  colander.  Various 
specimens  of  this  utensil  have  been  found  at  Pom¬ 
peii.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  plan  and 
profile  of  one  which  is  of  silver.6 


Wine-strainers  ( yOuvia )  were  also  made  oi 
bronze,7  and  their  perforations  sometimes  formed 
an  elegant  pattern.  The  poor  used  linen  strain¬ 
ers  ;8  and,  where  nicety  was  not  required,  they 
were  made  of  broom  or  of  rushes.9  The  Romans 
filled  the  strainer  with  ice  or  snow  ( cola  nivaria)  in 
order  to  cool  and  dilute  the  wine  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  cleared.  The  bone  of  the  nose,  which 
is  minutely  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  olfac¬ 
tory  nerves,  was  called  rfipoq,  the  ethmoid  bone., 
from  its  exact  resemblance  to  a  strainer. 

COLUMBA'RIUM,  a  Dovecote  or  Pigeon-house 
The  word  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber,  in  w’hich  it  is  used  to  express  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects,  all  of  which,  however,  derive  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  dovecote. 

I.  In  the  singular,  Columbarium  means  one  of 
those  sepulchral  chambers  formed  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  lower  orders,  or  dependants  of  great 
families  ;  and  in  the  plural,  the  niches  in  which  the 
cinerary  urns  police)  were  deposited.  Several  of 
these  chambers  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  of  them,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1822,  at  the  villa  Rufini,  about  two  miles 
beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut. 

Each  of  the  niches  contained  a  pair  of  urns,  with 
the  names  of  the  persons  whose  ashes  they  contain¬ 
ed  inscribed  over  them.  The  use  of  the  word,  and 


1.  (Hieronym.  in  Hab.,  c.  3. — Suet.,  Vesp.,  18. — Plin.,  1.  c.— 

Compare  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  17. — Dion  Cass.,  lxxii.,  15.) — 2. 

(Stat.,  Sylv.,  I.,  i.,  1. — Mart.,  Ep.,  i.,  71,  6.) — 3.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  2.) 

— 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  14, 

17. — Adams,  Append.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Mus.  Borb.  T.,viii.,  14,  fig.  4, 

5.)— 7.  (Athen.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  104.)— 9.  (Colum.,  lie  Re 

Rust.,  x  i..  19  ' 
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mode  ol  occupation,  is  testified  in  the  following  in- ' 
n  uption  : 

L.  Abucius  Hermes  in  hoc 

ORDINE  AB  IMO  Al)  SUMMUM 
COLUMBARIA  IX.  OLL.45  xvm. 

8IBI  POSTERISQUE  SUIS. 


II.  In  a  machine  used  to  raise  water  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  irrigation,  as  described  by  Vitruvius,3  the 
vents  through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  receiving  trough  were  termed  Columbaria. 
This  will  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut 
at  p  65.  (Vid.  Antlia.)  The  difference  between 
that  representation  and  the  machine  now  under 
consideration  consisted  in  the  following  points : 
The  wheel  of  the  latter  is  a  solid  one  ( tympanum ) 
instead  of  radiated  (rota),  and  was  worked  as  a 
treadmill,  by  men  who  stood  upon  platforms  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  flat  sides  instead  of  being  turned 
by  a  stream.  Between  the  intervals  of  each  plat¬ 
form  a  series  of  grooves  or  channels  ( columbaria ) 
were  formed  in  the  sides  of  the  tympanum,  through 
which  the  water  taken  up  by  a  number  of  scoops 
placed  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  wheel,  like  the 
jars  in  the  cut  referred  to,  was  conducted  into  a 
wooden  trough  below  (labrum  ligneum  suppositum3). 

III.  The  cavities  into  which  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  beams  upon  which  a  roof  is  supported  (tigno- 
rum  cubilia),  and  which  are  represented  by  triglyphs 
in  the  Doric  order,  were  termed  Columbaria  by  the 
Roman  architects  ;*  that  is,  while  they  remained 
empty,  and  until  filled  up  by  the  head  of  the  beam.6 

COLUMNA  (kluv,  dim.  tuovig,  kioviov,  movionog' 
arvlog,  dim.  orvltg,  oroXioKog),  a  Pillar  or  Column. 

The  use  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  for 
supporting  buildings,  unquestionably  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  similar  supports  wrought,  in  stone.  Among 
the  agricultural  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  modes 
of  life  appear  to  have  suffered  little  change  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Fellows  observed  an 
exact  conformity  of  style  and  arrangement  between 
the  wooden  huts  now  occupied  by  the  peasantry,  of 
one  of  which  he  has  given  a  sketch4  (see  woodcut), 


•ad  the  splendid  tombs  and  temples,  which  were 


1.  (Sp  in.,  Misc.  Ant.  Erudit.,  ix.,  p.  287.) — 2.  (x.,  9.) — 3.  (Vi- 
tniv.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  2,  p.  110,  ed.  Bipont.)  —  5.  (Mar- 
,u«sa,  Dell’  Ordine  Dorico,  vii.,  37.)— 6.  (Journal,  p.  234.) 
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hewn  out  ff  the  rock,  and  constructed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants.  We  have  also  direct  testimonies  to  prove 
that  the  ancients  made  use  of  wooden  columns  in 
their  edifices.  Pausanias1  describes  a  very  ancient 
monument  in  the  market-place  at  Elis,  consisting 
of  a  roof  supported  by  pillars  of  oak.  A  temple  of 
Juno  at  Metapontum  was  supported  by  pillars  made 
from  the  trunks  of  vines.3  In  the  Egyptian  archi 
tecture,  many  of  the  greatest  stone  columns  aro 
manifest  imitations  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm.1 

As  the  tree  required  to  be  based  upon  a  flat  square 
stone,  and  to  have  a  stone  or  tile  of  similar  form 
fixed  on  its  summit  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  so 
the  column  wras  made  with  a  square  base,  and  was 
covered  with  an  abacus.  ( Vid .  Abacus.)  Hence 
the  principal  parts  of  which  every  column  consists 
are  three,  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital. 

In  the  Doric,  which  is  the  oldest  style  of  Greek 
architecture,  we  must  consider  all  the  columns  in 
the  same  row  as  having  one  common  base  (podium), 
whereas  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  each  column 
has  a  separate  base,  called  orreipa.  (Vid.  Spira.) 
The  capitals  of  these  two  latter  orders  show,  on 
comparison  with  the  Doric,  a  yet  greater  degree  of 
complexity  and  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament ; 
and  the  character  of  lightness  and  elegance  is  far¬ 
ther  obtained  in  them  by  their  more  slender  shaft, 
its  height  being  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness.  Of  all  these  circumstances,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  inspection  of  the  three  ac¬ 
companying  specimens  of  pillars,  selected  from  each 
of  the  principal  orders  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
first  is  from  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at 
p.  9.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced  at  p.  116. 
The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ju¬ 
piter  at  Labranda. 


In  all  the  orders,  the  shaft  (scapus)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thus  imitating  the  nat¬ 
ural  form  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  conforming  to  a  general  law’  in  regard  to  the 
attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all  upright 
bodies.  The  shaft  was,  however,  made  with  a 
slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was  called  the 
entasis.  It  W’as,  moreover,  almost  universally,  and 
from  the  earliest  times,  channelled  or  fluted,  i.  e., 
the  outside  was  striped  with  incisions  parallel  to 
the  axis.*  These  incisions,  called  stria,  were  al¬ 
ways  worked  with  extreme  regularity.  The  sec¬ 
tion  of  them  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base  w7as.  it 
the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  a  semicircle  ;  in 


1.  (vi .,  24,  t)  7.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  1.)— 3  (Herod.,  ii, 
169.) — 4.  (Vitruv.,  iv  ,  4.) 
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me  Doric,  it  was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicir¬ 
cle.  Their  number  was  20  in  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon  above  represented ;  in  other  instances. 
24,  28,  or  32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrought  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  consisting  of  several  cylin¬ 
drical  pieces  fitted  to  one  another.  When  the  col¬ 
umn  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were  firmly 
joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement,  but  by 
iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an  engraving  in 
Swinburne’s  Tour  in  the  Two  Sicilies,1  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  Doric  column,  which  has  been  thrown  pros¬ 
trate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  capital  lying 
separate,  and  the  five  drums  of  the  shaft,  each  four 
eet  long,  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by 
wh'ch  they  were  united  together. 


Columns  of  an  astonishing  size  were  nevertheless 
erected,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quarry  into  the 
requisite  form,2  and  was  then  rolled  over  the  ground, 
or  moved  by  the  aid  of  various  mechanical  contri¬ 
vances,  and  by  immense  labour,  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  to  be  set  up.  The  traveller  now  sometimes 
views  with  wonder  the  unfinished  pillars,  either  oc¬ 
cupying  thgir  original  site  in  the  quarry,  or  left  after 
having  performed  one  half  their  journey,  while  he 
finds  other  shafts  arranged  in  their  intended  posi¬ 
tion,  and  consisting  each  of  a  single  piece  of  marble, 
alabaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  or  granite,  which  is  ei¬ 
ther  corroded  by  time,  or  retains  its  polish  and  its 
varied  and  beautiful  colours,  according  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  or  the  durability 
of  its  substance.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  a  circular  building  of  such  dimensions  that 
it  serves  as  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lorty- eight  lofty  and  most  beautiful  Co¬ 
rinthian  pillars,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  sin¬ 
gle  piece  of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  some  of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  working  and  erection  ol  these  noble 
columns,  the  undivided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
the  most  valuable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu¬ 
nificent  individuals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  public  structures  Thus  Croesus 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  pillars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.3  In  the  ruins  at  Labranda,  now 
called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tablets  in  front  of  the  col¬ 
umns  record  the  names  of  the  donors,  as  is  shown 
in  the  specimen  of  them  above  exhibited. 

*“  The  capitals  used  in  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,”  observes  Stuart,4  “  though  with  number¬ 
less  minute  variations  of  ornaments  and  propor¬ 
tions,  arrange  themselves  into  three  general  classes, 
and  offer  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the 
orders.  The  Doric  capital,  which  preserves  more 
of  the  primitive  type  than  any  other,  is  extremely 
plain,  but  its  simplicity  is  not  without  beauty.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  and  massy  abacus,  an  ovolo  un¬ 
der  the  abacus,  from  three  to  five  fillets  under  the 


1.  (vol.  n.,  p  301.) — 2.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  i.,  428.) — 3.  (Herod.,  i., 
•2  )  -4.  (dictionary  of  Architecture,  vol.  i.,  s.  v  Capital.) 
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ovolo,  and  under  these  a  neck  caned  the  frieze  of 
the  capital.  In  the  Ionic  capital  there  is  great  in¬ 
vention,  and  a  particular  character  is  displayed  ;  in¬ 
deed,  so  much  so,  that  it  never  fails  to  distinguish 
itself,  even  on  the  most  slight  and  careless  observa¬ 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  small  and  moulded  abacus, 
below  which  depend  to  the  right  and  left  two  spiral 
volutes ;  it  has  also  an  echinus,  which  is  not  unfre 
quently  enriched,  and  a  bead.  The  Corinthian  cap¬ 
ital  is  most  richly  ornamented,  and  differs  extreme¬ 
ly  from  the  others.  In  this  the  abacus  is  hollowed, 
forming  a  quadrilateral  figure  with  concave  sides, 
the  angles  of  which  are  generally  truncated.  Some¬ 
times  the  abacus  is  enriched,  but  more  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  flower  in  the  middle.  Below 
the  abacus  the  capital  has  the  form  of  a  vase  or 
bell,  surrounded  with  two  tiers  of  the  leaves, of  tbs 
acanthus,  or,  rather,  of  leaves  resembling  those  of 
a  species  of  the  acanthus  plant.  Under  each  angle 
of  the  abacus  springs  a  volute,  and  under  the  flow¬ 
er  in  the  centre  of  the  abacus  there  are  cauliculi. 
With  regard  to  the  Tuscan  capital,  there  are  nc 
authenticated  remains  of  the  order;  and  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Vitruvius  on  this  head  are  so  very  obscure 
that  the  modern  compilers  of  systems  of  architec¬ 
ture  have,  of  course,  varied  exceedingly  in  their  de¬ 
signs  ;  the  order,  therefore,  that  passes  under  this 
name  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  modern  than  an 
ancient  invention.  It  has  been  made  to  differ  from 
the  modern  Doric  by  an  air  of  poverty  and  rudeness, 
by  the  suppression  of  parts  and  mouldings.  But, 
though  the  Tuscan  capital  is  plain  and  simple  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  well  becomes  that  column  whose 
character  is  strength.  The  Composite  capital  is 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian.  It 
consists  of  a  vase  or  bell,  a  first  and  second  row  of 
acanthus  leaves,  with  some  small  shoots,  a  fillet, 
astragal,  ovolo,  four  volutes,  and  a  hollowed  aoacus 
with  a  flower  in  its  centre.” 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildings, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were  often 
of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  obtained  in 
pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the  columns 
were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in  proportion, 
not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,. 
The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  as 
appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining  ruins,  had  foul 
columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A  common  arrange¬ 
ment,  especially  in  buildings  of  an  oblong  form,  was. 
to  have  two  rows  of  columns  parallel  to  the  two 
sides,  the  distance  from  each  side  to  the  next  row 
of  columns  being  less  than  the  distance  between 
the  rows  themselves.  This  construction  was  adopt¬ 
ed  not  only  in  temples,  but  in  palaces  ( oIkoi ),  i.  e., 
in  houses  of  the  greatest  size  and  splendoui  The 
great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  that  of 
the  King  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  that  of  the  palace 
of  Hercules  at  Thebes,1  are  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  constructed,  the  seats  of  honour  both  tor  me 
master  and  mistress,  and  for  the  more  distinguished 
of  their  guests,  being  at  the  foot  of  certain  pillars  * 
In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Homeiic  aera,  we  are  also 
led  to  imagine  the  pillais  decorated  with  arms. 
When  Telemachus  enters  his  father’s  hall,  he  placea 
his  spear  against  a  column,  and  “  within  the  pol  ¬ 
ished  spear-holder,”  by  which  we  must  understand 
one  of  the  striae  or  channels  of  the  shaft.3  Around 
the  base  of  the  columns,  near  the  entrance,  all  the 
warriors  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  incline 
their  spears ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  tne  same 
they  suspended  their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  o* 
hooks.4  The  minstrel’s  lyre  hung  upon  its  peg  frotr 

1.  (Eurip.,  Here.  Fur.,  975-1013.) — 2.  (Od.,  yi.,  307  ;  nii.,8® 

473 ;  xxiii.,  90.)  —  3.  (Od.,  i.,  127-129  -  xvii  ,  29.— Vi>-j  J5n 

xii.,  92.) — 4.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Ap.,  8.) 
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another  column  nearer  the  top  of  the  room.1  The 
columns  of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged  or  otherwise  tormented.* 
Recording  to  the  description  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
oeams  of  the  hall  of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-fir  ;  in 
such  a  case,  the  apartirmn*  might  be  very  spacious 
without  being  overcowaea  with  columns.3  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  nail  of  the  palace  of  Atreus  at 
Mycense  :  “  Fulget  turbo,  capax  Immune  tectum,  cu¬ 
ius  auratas  trabes  Vuriis  columno  nobiles  maculis  fe- 
runt 

Rows  of  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
building  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky.  Beams 
supports  g  ceilings  passed  from  above  the  columns 
to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  form  covered  passa¬ 
ges  or  ambulatories  ( aroai ).  Such  a  circuit  of  col¬ 
umns  was  called  a  peristyle  (n eplarvkov),  and  the 
Roman  atrium  was  built  upon  this  plan.  The  lar¬ 
gest  and  most  splendid  temples  enclosed  an  open 
%pace  like  an  atrium,  which  was  accomplished  by 
placing  one  peristyle  upon  another.  In  such  cases, 
the  lower  rows  of  columns  being  Doric,  the  upper 
were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corinthian,  the  lighter  be¬ 
ing  properly  based  upon  the  heavier.5  A  temple  so 
constructed  was  called  hypathral  (inraidpoc). 

On  the  outside  of  buildings  columns  were  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  But  the  chief  design 
in  erecting  them  was  the  attainment  of  grandeur 
and  beauty ;  and,  to  secure  this  object,  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  relating  to  their  form,  proportions,  and 
arrangement  was  studied  with  the  utmost  nicety 
and  exactness.  Of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  list  of 
terms,  which  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  temples.6 

I.  Terms  describing  the  number  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  columns. 

1.  ’Aff-uilof,  astyle,  without  any  columns.7 

2.  ’Ev  7r apaoruoi,  in  antis,  with  two  columns  in 
front  between  the  antae."  (Woodcut,  p.  61.) 

3.  HpooTvhoe,  prostyle,  with  four  columns  in  front. 

4.  ’A/j.<pinp6aTv?iog,  amphiprostyle,  with  four  col¬ 
umns  at  each  end. 

5.  II ep'uKTepoi;  or  apcjiLKtuv,*  peripteral,  with  col¬ 
umns  at  each  end  and  along  each  side,  the  side  being 
about  twice  as  many  as  the  end  columns,  including 
two  divisions,  viz. : 

a.  'E£d<m>/iof.,  hexastyle,  with  six  columns  at  each 
end,  and  either  nine  or  eleven  at  each  side, 
besides  those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the 
Theseum  at  Athens. 

h.  'Oktuotv/iOc,  octoMyle ,  with  eight  columns  at 
each  end,  and  fifteen  at  each  side,  besides 
those  at  the  angles.  Example,  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens. 

6.  Alnrepoc,  dipteral,  with  two  ranges  of  columns 
( nrepd )  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  ^revdodlnrepoQ,  pseudodipteral,  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
cella  as  the  outer  range  of  a  dinrepog. 

8.  AeKdoTV/lor,  decastyle,  with  ten  columns  at  each 
end,  which  was  the  case  only  in  hypasthral  temples.10 

II.  Terms  dr  scribing  the  distance  of  the  columns 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  cella. 

1.  IIv/cvc(TT“y/lof,  pycnostyle,  the  distance  between 
the  columns  a  diameter  of  a  column  and  half  a  di¬ 
ameter. 

2.  Ivorv/Mc,  systyle,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  of  a  column. 


1.  (Od.,  viii.,  67. — Find.,  01.,  i., ,17.)  —2.  (Soph.,  Ajax,  108. 
— Lobeck,ad  lcc. — Diog.  Laert.,  viii.,21.—  Hesiod.,  Theog.,  521.) 
—3  (Od.,  xix.,  38  ;  xxii.,  176  193.) — 4.  (Sen.,  Thyest.,  iv.,  1.) 

5  4Paus.,  v.ii.,  45,  4.) — 6  (Vitruv.,  in.,  2,  3.) — 7.  (Leoni¬ 
das  Tar.  in  Br  inck.  Analect.,  i.,  237. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.) 
— 8.  (Pind.,  Ol  ,  vi.,  1.)  -9.  (S  iph.,  Antig.,  285.)— 10.  (Vitniv., 
.U.,  1.) 
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3  E votvXoc,  eustyle,  the  distance  between  tmt 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  building,  where 
each  intercolumniation  (inter columnium)  was  three 
diameters,  called  eustyle,  because  it  was  best  adapt 
ed  both  for  beauty  and  convenience. 

4.  A LuaTv'kog,  diastyle,  the  intercolumniation,  er 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameters. 

5.  ’A paiooTv?Mc,  aroostyle,  the  distances  excess¬ 
ive,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  epistyle 
(£7i.T tvXiov),  or  architrave,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber. 

Columns  in  long  rows  were  used  to  convey  water 
in  aqueducts,1  and  single  pillars  were  fixed  in  har¬ 
bours  for  mooring  ships.*  Some  of  these  are  found 
yet  standing. 

Single  columns  were  also  erected  to  commemo¬ 
rate  persons  or  events.  Among  these,  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  were  the  columno  rostrato,  called 
by  that  name  because  three  ship-beaks  proceeded 
from  each  side  of  them,  and  designed  to  record  suc¬ 
cessful  engagements  at  sea  ( navali  surgentes  art 
columno*).  The  most  important  and  celebrated  of 
those  which  yet  remain  is  one  erected  in  honour  of 
the  consul  C.  Duillius,  on  occasion  of  his  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  B.C.  261  (see  the  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut).  It  was  originally  placed  in  th* 


Forum,*  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  ot 
the  Capitol.  The  inscription  upon  it,  in  great  part 
effaced,  is  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  similar  tc  that 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.5  When  statues  were  raised 
to  ennoble  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  other  games, 
or  to  commemorate  persons  who  had  obtained  any 
high  distinction,  the  tribute  of  public  homage  was 
rendered  still  more  notorious  and  decisive  by  fixing 
their  statues  upon  pillars.  They  thus  appeared,  as 
Pliny  observes,6  to  be  raised  above  other  mortals. 

But  columns  were  much  more  commonly  used  to 
commemorate  the  dead.  For  this  purpose  they  va 
ried  in  size,  from  the  plain  marble  pillar  bearing  a 
simple  Greek  inscription,7  to  those  lofty  and  elabo¬ 
rate  columns  which  are  now  among  the  most  won¬ 
derful  and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  Roire. 
The  column  on  the  right  hand,  in  the  last  woodcut, 
exhibits  that  which  the  senate  erected  to  the  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  crowned  with  his  co¬ 
lossal  statue  in  bronze.  In  the  pedestal  is  a  door, 
which  leads  to  a  spiral  staircase  for  ascending  to 


1.  (Crates,  ap.  Athen.,vi.,  94.) — 2.  (Od.,  xxii.,  466.) — 3.  (Virg., 
Georg.,  iii.,  29.— Servius,  ad  loc.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  II  ) 
— 5.  (Quintil.,  i.,  7.) — 6.  (II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  12.) — 7.  'Leon.  Tar  in 
Rmnck  Anal.,  i.,  239.) 
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the  summit  Light  is  admitted  to  the  staircase 
through  numerous  apertures.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is 
folded  round  the  pillar,  which  represents  the  em¬ 
peror’s  victories  over  the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  authorities  for  archaeological  inqui¬ 
ries.  Including  the  statue,  the  height  of  this  monu¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  emperor  were  de¬ 
posited,  was  not  less  than  130  feet.  A  similar  col- 
imn,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
iurelius,  remains  at  Rome,  and  is  commonly  known 
»y  the  appellation  of  the  Antonine  column.  After 
die  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  people  erected  to 
his  memory  a  column  of  solid  marble,  20  feet  high, 
in  the  Forum,  with  the  inscription  parenti  patriae.1 
Columns  still  exist  at  Rome,  at  Constantinople,  and 
in  Egypt,  which  were  erected  to  other  emperors. 

COMA  (/co/07),  the  hair  of  the  head.  Besides  this 
general  term,  there  are  various  other  words,  both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  signifying  the  hair,  each  of 
which  acquires  its  distinctive  meaning  from  some 
physical  property  of  the  hair  itself,  or  from  some  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  mode  of  arranging  it,  the  principal 
of  which  are  as  follow :  1.  'E Oeipa,3  a  head  of  hair 
when  carefully  dressed.3  2.  Xairri,  properly  the 
mane  of  a  horse  or  lion,  is  used  to  signify  long  flow¬ 
ing  hair.4  3.  <t>6&?,  when  accurately  used,  implies 
the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  state  of  disorder  incident 
to  a  person  under  a  sense  of  fear  4  4.  Ilonas,  from 
neku  or  nt/tu*  the  hair  when  combed  and  dressed.7 
5.  Qpi'f,  a  general  term  for  hair,  from  the  plural  of 
which  the  Romans  borrowed  their  word  tricot  :9  rpi- 
\uacg  and  rpix^pa.  are  used  in  the  same  sense.9  6. 
Kopor/  (Att.  Kcfi/ir)),  from  the  old  word  nop,  the 
head,10  signifies  properly  the  hair  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  and  hence  a  particular  fashion  of  arranging 
the  hair  among  the  Greek  wompi  was  termed  ko- 
pv^og  ;n  or,  when  worn  in  the  same  style  by  the 
men,  it  was  designated  by  another  derivative  from 
the  same  word,  /cpwJvAof.12  To  produce  this  effect, 
the  hair  was  drawn  up  all  round  the  head  from  the 
front  and  back,  and  fastened  in  a  bow  on  the  top, 
as  exemplified  in  the  two  following  busts,  one  of 
the  Apollo  Belvider«>,  the  ither  of  Diana,  from  the 
British  Museum.1* 


Instead  of  a  band,  the  people  ot  Athens  fastened 
the  bow  with  an  ornamental  clasp,  fashioned  like  a 
grasshopper,  to  show  that  they  were  aborigines.14 
YLpMvkog  is  also  used  for  a  cap  of  network,  like  that 
represented  at  p.  187,  271.  ( Vid .  Calantica.)  7. 

MnPJ.of,  which  properly  means  wool,  was  also  used 
for  the  short,  round,  curly  hair,  which  resembles 
the  fleece  of  a  lamb,  such  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
early  Greek  sculptures,  particularly  in  the  heads  of 


1  (Suet ,  Jul.,  85. ,  —2.  (Horn  ,  11.,  xvi.,  795.)— 3.  (Schol.  ad 
fhrxir.,  Idyll.,  i.,  34.) — 4.  (Horn.,  11.,  xxiii.,  141.)— 5.  (Soph., 
fEd  Col.,  1465.— Antig.,  41ft)— 6.  (Hesych.)— 7.  (Aristoph., 
Thesm.,  547.) — 8.  (Nonius,  s.  v  ) — 9.  (yEsch.,  Sept.  c.  Theb., 
663.— Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  73)— 10.  (Blomf.,  Gloss,  ad  -<Esch., 
Pers.,  664.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  12.  (Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,  1.  c.) 

-13.  (Chamber  xii.,  N1  V9  t  -14.  (thucyd.,  i.,  6.— Virg.,  Ciris, 
128.) 


Hercules,  one  of  which  is  subjoined  rom  ■  spoei 
men  in  the  British  Museum.1 


8.  K epag  (nepq  dykat3),  a  term  used  when  tna 
hair  was  combed  up  from  the  temples  on  each  side, 
so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  two  horns,  as  is 
seen  in  the  heads  of  fawns  and  satyrs,  and  in  the 
bust  of  Jupiter  introduced  below.  9.  Klkivvoq,* 
TrAotytof,4  *Atdai,4  the  hair  which  falls  in  ringlets, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  was  sometimes 
called  ftoarpvxog  and  irkoKapog.6  All  these  terms, 
when  strictly  appropriated,  seem  to  designate  that 
singular  style  of  coiffure  which  is  observable  in 
Etruscan  and  early  Greek  works,  and  common  to 
both  sexes,  as  is  seen  in  the  casts  from  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the  British  Museum. 

Besides  the  generic  coma,  the  Romans  made  use 
of  the  following  terms,  expressive  of  some  peculiar 
qualities  in  the  hair,  or  particular  mode  of  arrange¬ 
ment  :  1.  Capillus,  according  to  the  old  etymolo 
gists,  quasi  capitis  pilus.  2.  Crinis,  the  hair  when 
carefully  dressed.7  3.  Ccesaries,  which  is  said, 
though  without  much  probability,  to  be  connected 
with  caedo,  the  hair  of  the  male  sex,  because  they 
wore  it  short,  whereas  the  women  did  not.  4.  Cin- 
cinnus,  u'uuvvog ,8  the  hair  when  platted  and  dress¬ 
ed  in  circles,  like  the  head  on  page  21  (vid.  A.cvs\ 
as  it  is  still  worn  by  the  women  of  Mola  di  Gaieta 
( Formice).  Martial9  terms  these  circles  annuli,  and 
Claudian10  orbes.  5.  Cirrus,  a  lock  of  curly  hair 
The  locks  which  fell  over  the  forehead  were  termed 
capronce,11  quasi  a  capite  pronae ,12  nponopiov  ;13  those 
which  fell  from  the  temples  over  the  ears,  antice.1* 
Both  the  antioe  and  capronce  are  accurately  traced  in 
the  figure  of  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  the  following  woodcut  is  ta¬ 
ken.14 


All  the  Greek  divinities  are  distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  coiffure,  modified  in  some  respects  as 
the  arts  progressed,  but  never  altered  in  character 
from  the  original  model ;  so  that  any  person  tolera- 
ably  conversant  with  the  works  of  Greek  art  may 
almost  invariably  recognise  the  deity  represented 
from  the  disposition  of  the  hair.  We  proceed  to 
specify  some  of  the  principal  ones. 

The  head  of  the  lion  is  the  type  upon  which  that 


1.  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  12.)— 2.  (Schol.  ad  II.,  xi.,  385.— Com- 
pare  Juv.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  165. — Virg.,  ^En.,  xii.,  89.) — 3.  (Aristoph., 
Vesp.,  1069.)— 4.  (II.,  xvii.,  52.)— 5.  (Soph.,  Electr.,  52.)— 0 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  I.,  xv.,20.)--8  (Cic., 
c.  Pison.,  11.— Plaut.,  True.,  II.,  ii.,  32.)-9.  (Ep.,  6r>,  2.)- 

10.  (Proserp.,  xxxv.,  15.) — 11.  (Apul.,  Met.,  i ,  F  ed.  On 
dendorp.) — 12.  (Nonius,  s.  v. — Lucil.,  Sat.,  xv.)--13.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  vii.,  95  ;  x.,  170.) — 14  (Apul.,  1.  c.-Isidor.,  Ong.,  nx 
31.)— 15.  (Chamber  r  No  22.— Compare  xi.,  23.) 
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of  J up  .ter  is  formed,  particularly  in  the  disposition 
of  the  hair,  which  rises  from  the  forehead,  and  falls 
back  in  loose  curls  down  the  sides  of  the  face,  until 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  beard.  This  is  illus¬ 
trated  bv  the  next  two  woodcuts,  one  of  which  is 
from  i  statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  the  Phidian  Jove ;  and  the  other  is  a 
lion' s  head,  from  the  British  Museum.1 *  The  same 


disposition  of  the  hair  is  likewise  preserved  in  all 
the  real  or  pretended  descendants  from  Jupiter, 
such  as  iEsculapius,  Alexander,  &c. 

Pluto  or  Serapis  has  the  hair  longer,  straighter, 
and  lower  over  the  forehead,  in  order  to  give  sever¬ 
ity  to  the  aspect,  and  with  the  modius  on  his  head, 
bs  represented  in  the  next  drawing,  from  the  British 
Museum.*  The  modius  is  decorated  with  an  olive 
branch,  for  oil  was  used  instead  of  wine  in  sacri¬ 
fices  to  Pluto.* 


The  hair  of  Neptune  is  cut  finer  and  sharper 
than  that  of  Jupiter.  It  rises  from  the  forehead, 
and  then  falls  down  in  flakes,  as  if  wet,  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  following  head,  from  the 
British  Museum.4 


Apollo  is  usually  represented  with  the  xpubvloQ  ; 
but  when  the  hair  is  not  tied  up  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  it  is  always  iong  and  flowing  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut, 

1  (Chamber  ii.,  No.  13.) — 2.  (Chamber  vii.,  No  68.) — 3. 

IVirg.,  vEn.,  vi.,  251  ) — 4.  (Chaml>er  xi.,  27.) 
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from  a  very  beautiful  and  earl>  Greek  sculpt  are  is 


the  British  Museum.1  Hence  he  is  called  intoniui 
and  anepcjEKo/iTic;.3 

Bacchus  also  wears  his  hair  unshorn  ;  for  he,  as 
well  as  Apollo,  is  typical  of  perpetual  youth  : 

“  Solts  ceterna  est  Phcebo  Bacchoque  juvenlas, 
Nam  decet  intonsus  crinis  utrumque  Deum .”* 
In  the  mature  age  of  Greek  art,  Mercury  has 
short  curly  hair,  as  represented  by  the  head  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  woodcut  below,  from  a  statue  in  the 
Vatican,  which  was  for  a  long  time  falsely  ascribed 
to  Antinous  ;  but  in  very  early  Greek  works  he  ie 


represented  with  braided  hair,  in  the  P*  uscan  snjm, 
and  a  sharp-pointed  beard  (see  the  righ.  hand  wood- 
cut,  from  an  altar  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitjl  at 
Rome),  wdience  hs  is:  termed  cHprjvonuyuv .* 

Hercules  has  short,  crisp  hair,  like  the  curls  be¬ 
tween  the  horns  of  a  hull,  the  head  of  which  animal 
formed  the  model  for  his,  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
subjoined  drawings,  one  being  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nese  Hercules,  the  other  that  of  a  bull,  from  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome,  in  which  all  the  characteristics  of 
Hercules,  the  small  head,  thick  neck,  and  particular 
form  of  the  hair,  are  strongly  preserved. 


top  of  the  head  is  a  kind  of  d  ^dem,  called  in  Latin 
corona ,  and  in  Greek  oQevddvri,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  sling,  the  broad  part  of  which  is  placed  above 
the  forehead,  while  the  two  lashes  act  as  hands  to 
confine  the  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  anu  fasten 
it  behind,4  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  next 
woodcut,  from  the  British  Museum.* 


1.  (Chamber  iv.,  No.  2.)— 2.  (Ilom.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  134. — 
Compare 450.) — 3.  (Tibull.,  1.,  iv.,  38. —  Compare  Eurip.,  Bacch., 
455.— Seneca,  Hippol.,  752— Id.,  (Ed.,  416.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
iv.,  143,  145. — Compare  Paus.,  vii.,  22,  I)  2.) — 5  (Euslath  sU 
Pionys  Periearet..  v„  7.) — 6.  (Chamber  r  .i..  No.  1  ) 
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Pailas  is  rarely  seen  without  her  helmet ;  but 
when  ponrayed  with  her  head  uncovered,  the  hair 
is  tied  up  in  a  knot  at  some  distance  from  the  head, 
and  then  falls  from  the  band  in  long  parallel  curls. 

Venus  and  Diana  are  sometimes  adorned  with 
the  K6pv/j.6o f  (woodcut,  p.  291);  but  both  these  di¬ 
vinities  are  more  frequently  represented  with  their 
hair  dressed  in  the  simple  style  of  the  young  Greek 
girls,1  whose  hair  is  parted  in  front,  and  conducted 
round  to  the  back,  so  as  to  conceal  the  upper  part 
of  the  ears.  It  is  then  tied  in  a  plain  knot  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or,  at  other  times,  though  less 
frequently,  at  the  top  of  the  head ;  both  of  which 
fashions  are  represented  in  the  two  woodcuts  sub¬ 
joined  ,  one,  that  on  the  left,  a  daughter  of  Niobe, 
and  the  other  from  a  bas-relief  at  Rome. 


For  the  other  styles  of  Venus  and  Diana,  see  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  British  Museum,  Chamber  ii., 
No.  8  ;  iii.,  13 ;  iv.,  11 ;  xii.,  19  ;  and  Venus  of  the 
central  saloon  :  the  other  ornaments  sometimes 
seen  in  statues  of  Diana  are  works  of  a  later  age. 

Fair  hair  was  much  esteemed  both  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  hence,  in  some  of  the  statues,  the  hair 
was  gilt,  remains  of  which  are  discernible  in  the 
Venus  di  Medici,  and  in  the  Apollo  of  the  Capitol ; 
and  both  sexes  dyed  their  hair  when  it  grew  gray.3 

False  hair,  or  wigs,  tpEvaKT],  ttijvIkt/,  Kopai  npoode- 
rat,  Tpixe f  npoodircu ,  galerus,  were  also  worn  by  the 
people  of  both  countries.3 

In  very  early  times  the  Romans  wore  their  hair 
tong,  as  was  represented  in  the  oldest  statues  during 
the  age  of  Varro,4  and  hence  the  Romans  of  the 
Augustan  age  designated  their  ancestors  intonsi 5 
and  capillati.6  But  this  fashion  did  not  last  after 
the  year  B.C.  300,  as  appears  by  the  remaining 
works  of  art.  Ths  women,  too,  dressed  their  hair 
with  simplicity,  at  least  until  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  and  probably  much  in  the  same  style  as 
those  of  Greece  ;  but  at  the  Augustan  period  a  va¬ 
riety  of  different  head-dresses  came  into  fashion, 
nany  of  which  are  described  by  Ovid.7  Four  spe¬ 
cimens  of  different  periods  are  given  below.  The 


1.  (Compare  Paus.,  viii.,  20,  t)  2;  x.,  25,  t)  2.) — 2.  (Aristoph., 
Codes.,  736.—  Mart.,  Epig.,  iii.,  43.— Propert.,  II.,  xviii.,  24,28.) 
*  3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  30  ;  x.,  170.— Etyinol.  Mag.,  s.  v. 
htafnp’ticRu)  and  tyevaKiaOfVTes- — Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3, Q  3. — Polyb., 
iii.,  78. — Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  120.) — 4.  (De  Re  Rust.,  11.,  xi.,  10.) — 
5.  (Ovid,  Fast  ,  ii.,  30.) — 6.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi  .  30.) — ^  (Art.  Am., 
in.,  136,  &c.) 


first  head  on  the  left  represents  Octavia,  the  niece 
of  Augustus,  from  the  museum  in  the  Capitol  a* 
Rome ;  the  next,  Messalina,  fifth  wife  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  ;  the  one  below,  on  the  left,  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  Hadrian  ;  and  the  next,  Plautilla,  the 
wife  of  Caracalla,  which  three  are  from  the  British 
Museum.1 


Both  countries  had  some  peculiar  customs  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growth  of  their  hair,  and  illustiative 
of  their  moral  or  physical  conditions.  The  Spartans 
combed  and  dressed  their  heads  with  especial  care 
when  about  to  encounter  any  great  danger,  in  whicn 
act  Leonidas  and  his  followers  were  discovered  by 
the  spies  of  Xerxes  before  the  battle  of  Thermopy¬ 
lae.2  The  sailors  of  both  nations  shaved  off  their 
hair  after  an  escape  from  shipwreck  or  other  heavy 
calamity,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  gods.3  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages,  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  cut  their  hair 
close  in  mourning  ;4  but,  subsequently,  this  practice 
was  more  exclusively  confined  to  the  women,  the 
men  leaving  theirs  long  and  neglected,6  as  was  the 
custom  among  the  Romans.6 

In  childhood,  that  is,  up  to  the  age  of  puberty,  the 
hair  of  the  males  was  suffered  to  grow  long  among 
both  nations,  when  it  was  clipped  and  dedicated  to 
some  river  or  deity,  from  thence  called  KovpoTpo<f>o£ 
by  the  poets,7  and,  therefore,  to  cut  off  the  hair 
means  to  take  the  toga  virilis.8  At  Athens  this 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  third  day  of  tia 
festival  Apaturia,  which  is  therefore  termed  /cowoe- 

WTif. 

In  both  countries  the  slaves  were  shaved  as  a 
mark  of  servitude.9 

The  vestal  virgins  also  cut  their  hair  short  upon 
taking  their  vows ;  which  rite  still  remains  in  the 
Papal  Church,  in  which  all  females  have  their  hair 
cut  close  upon  taking  the  veil. 


1.  (Chamber  vi.,  Nos.  65,  58,  39.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  209.)— 3. 
(Anthol.,  Epigr.  Lucian,  15. — Juv.,  Sat.,  xii.,  81.)— 4.  (CM.,  iv., 
198. — XL,  xxiii.,  141.— Soph.,  Aj.,  1 174.— Eurip.,  Electi  ,148, 
241,  337. — Phoen.,  383. — Iph.  Aul.,  1448.— Troad,  484.— Helen.. 
1096,  1137, 1244.)— 5.  (Plutarch,  Quasst.  Rom.,  p.  82,  ed.  Reiske.| 
—6.  (OvM,  Epist.,  x.,  137.— Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  66;  xi.,  35.) — 7 
(Anthol.,  Epig.  Anliph.  Th.,  21  — Mart.,  Epig.,  L,  xxxii.,  1 
IX.,  xvii.,  1.)— 8.  (Id.,  IX.,  xxxvii.,  11.)— 9.  (Ar  stoph.,  Aves 
911.— Plant.,  Amph.,  1.,  i.,  306.— Compare  I.ucai  .  i.,  442.— Pv 
lyb.,  Eclop.,  xcvii. — Appian,  Mithradat.,  p  296,  ed.  Tollius  ' 
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♦COM'AROS  (Kofiapoc),  the  wild  Strawberry-tree, 
or  Arbutus  Unedo.  ( Vid .  Arbutus.) 

♦COMBRE'TUM,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Pliny,1 
who  makes  it  closely  resemble  the  Bacchar.  Mod¬ 
ern  botanists,  however,  taking  Pliny’s  own  descrip¬ 
tion  as  their  guide,  do  not  agree  with  him  in  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  head.  Caesalpinus  makes  the  Combre- 
tum  (written  sometimes  Combetum)  to  be  the  same 
with  a  species  of  rush,  called  in  Tuscany  Herba  lu- 
ziolu. ,  and  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Luzeola 
maxima,  L.* 

♦COME  ( Ko/j.7 '/),  a  plant,  the  same  with  the  rpayo- 
nuyuv,  or  Crocifolium  Tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Crocus.  Sibthorp 
found  it  growing  in  Cyprus.5 

COMES.  The  word  comes  had  several  meanings 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  which  the  read¬ 
er  is  referred  to  Du  Fresne’s  Glossary  and  Supple¬ 
ment,  s.  v.  In  classical  writers,  and  even  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  its  senses  are  compara¬ 
tively  few. 

First  it  signified  a  mere  attendant  or  companion, 
distinguished  from  socius,  which  always  implied 
some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons  mention¬ 
ed.  Hence  arose  several  technical  senses  of  the 
word,  the  connexion  of  which  may  be  easily  traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius.4  In  Hor¬ 
ace’s  time*  it  was  customary  for  young  men  of  fam¬ 
ily  to  go  out  as  contubernales  to  governors  of  prov¬ 
inces  and  commanders-in-chief,  under  whose  eye 
they  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  This  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  for  the  introi  uction  of  the  co¬ 
mites  at  home,  the  maintenance  of  w'hom  was,  in 
Horace’s  opinion,6  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth. 
Hence  a  person  in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was 
termed  comes.  As  all  power  was  supposed  to  flow 
from  the  imperial  will,  the  term  was  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  various  offices  in  the  palace  and  in  the 
provinces  ( comites  palatini,  provinciates).  About  the 
time  of  Constantine  it  became  a  regular  honorary 
‘itle,  including  various  grades,  answering  to  the  co- 
mites  ordinis  primi,  secundi,  tertii.  The  power  of 
these  officers,  especially  the  provincial,  varied  with 
time  and  place ;  some  presided  over  a  particular 
department  with  a  limited  authority,  as  we  should 
term  them,  commissioners ;  others  were  invested 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and 
praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain  them¬ 
selves  :  Comes  Orientis  (of  whom  there  seem  to 
have  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other),  comes 
Egypti,  comes  Britannice,  comes  Africce,  comes  rei 
militaris,  comes  portuum,  comes  stabuli,  comes  domes- 
ticorum  equitum,  comes  clibanarius,  comes  lintcce  ves- 
tis  or  vestiarii  (master  of  the  robes).  In  fact,  the 
emperor  had  as  many  comites  as  he  had  duties : 
thus,  comes  consistorii,  the  emperor’s  privy-council¬ 
lor  ;  comes  largitionum  privatarum,  an  officer  who 
managed  the  emperor’s  private  revenue,  as  the  co¬ 
mes  largitionum  sacrarum  did  the  public  exchequer. 
The  latter  office  united,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
functions  of  the  aedile  and  quaestor.  The  four  comi¬ 
tes  commerciorum,  to  whom  the  government  granted 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  silk  with  bar¬ 
barians,  were  under  his  control. 

COMISSA'TIO  (derived  from  Kupoq1),  the  name 
of  a  drinking  entertainment,  which  took  place  after 
the  ccena,  from  which,  however,  it  must  be  distin¬ 
guished.  Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after 
they  had  taken  their  c  cena  in  his  own  house,  “  Quin 
'ommissatum  ad  fratrem  imus  ?”*  and  when  Habin- 


t.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  6.) — 2.  (Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke,  vol.  xiii.,  p. 
458.)- -3.  (Billerbock,  Flora  Classica,  p.  201.) — 4.  (Jul.,  42.) — 
5  (Epist.,  I.,  viii.,  2.)— 6.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  101.) — 7.  (Varro,  De 
Lin?.  Ltt.,  vii.,  89,  ed.  Miillcr.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xl.,  7.) 
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nas  comes  to  Tumalchio’s  house  after  taking  hi* 
ccena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that  “  Comissat it  it.ira 
vit."1  It  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pai 
take  of  some  food  at  the  comissatio,2  but  usually 
only  as  a  kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  freque  itly  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  ;3  whence  the  verb  comissart 
means  “  to  revel,”4  and  the  substantive  enmissator 
a  “  reveller”  or  “  debauchee.”  Hence  Cicero6  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline’s  conspiracy  comissatoi  e» 
conjurationis  .6 

COMI'TIA,  or  public  assemblies  of  the  Roman 
people  (from  com-eo  for  coeo),  at  which  all  the  most 
important  business  of  the  state  was  transacted,  such 
as  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  passing  of  laws, 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  making  of  peace,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with 
public  crimes.  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia, 
according  to  the  three  different  divisions  of  the  Ra¬ 
man  people. 

I.  The  Comitia  Curiata,  or  assembly  of  the  cU' 
rice,  the  institution  of  which  is  assigned  to  Romulus. 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  classification  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius. 

III.  The  Comitia  Tributa,  or  assembly  of  the 
people  according  to  their  division  into  the  local 
tribes.  The  first  two  required  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  could  not  be  held  without  taking  the 
auspices;  the  comitia  tributa  did  not  require  these 
sanctions.  We  shall  consider  the  three  assemblies 
separately. 

I.  Comitia  Curiata.  This  primitive  assembly 
of  the  Romans  originated  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  second  order  of  the  state.  It  was  a  meeting  oi 
the populus,  or  original  burgesses,  assembled  in  their 
tribes  of  houses,  and  no  member  of  the  plcbs  could 
vote  at  such  a  meeting.  The  ancient  populus  ol 
Rome  consisted  of  two  tribes  :  the  Ramnes  or  Ram- 
nenses,  and  the  Titienses  or  Titles,  called  after  the 
two  patronymic  heroes  of  the  state,  Romus,  Remus, 
oi  Romulus,  and  Titus  Tatius ;  to  which  was  sub¬ 
sequently  added  a  third  tribe,  the  Luceres  or  Lucer- 
enses.  Of  these  last  Festus  says,  in  a  passage  of 
some  interest  and  importance,  “  Lucereses  et  Luce- 
res,  qua  pars  terlia  populi  Romani  est  distributa  a 
Tatio  et  Romulo,  appellati  sunt  a  Lucero,  Ardea  rege, 
qui  auxilit  iuu  Romulo  adversus  Tatium  bell  anti." 
From  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  as  the  Titles 
were  Sabines,  and  the  Ramnes  the  Romans  proper, 
so  the  Luceres  were  Latins  or  of  a  Tyrrhenian  stock. 
It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  passage  of  Fes¬ 
tus  the  name  of  Tatius  is  placed  first;  so,  also,  in 
the  same  author7  we  have,  “  Quia  civitas  Rumana 
in  sex  est  distributa  partis,  in  primos  secundosque 
Titienses,  Ramnes,  Luceres."  This  seems  to  point 
to  a  tradition  rather  inconsistent  with  the  supposed 
precedency  of  “  the  haughty  Ramnes”  ( eelsi  Ram¬ 
nes6). 

The  different  nations  of  antiquity  had  each  of 
them  their  own  regulative  political  number,  or  nu¬ 
merical  basis ;  and  as  3x4  was  this  basis  with  the 
Ionian  tribes,  so  3x10  seems  to  have  been  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  Roman  state-system.9  The  Athenian  so¬ 
lar  year  consisted  of  365  days;  the  Roman  cyclic 
year  of  304 ;  and  360,  the  number  of  the  houses  oi 
clans  at  Athens,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  for¬ 
mer  year  that  300,  the  number  of  Roman  houses, 
does  to  the  latter.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
populus  or  patres  were  divided  into  30  curia,  and 


1.  (Petron.,  65.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Vitell.,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  Tc 
— 4.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  IV.,  i.,  11.) — 5.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.) — 6 
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each  of  these  into  ten  houses  ;  and  this  number  of 
the  houses  also  corresponded  to  the  number  of  coun¬ 
cillors  who  represented  them  in  the  senate.  The 
division  into  houses  was  so  essential  to  the  patri¬ 
cian  order,  that  the  appropriate  ancient  term  to  des¬ 
ignate  that  order  was  a  circumlocution,  the  patrician 
gentes  (gen ten  patricicc).  “  Plcbes  disitur ,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Capito,  “  in  qua  gentes  civium  patncice  non  in- 
sunt.''1 *  The  derivation  of  curia  from  cura,  which 
is  given  by  Festus  and  Yarro,  is  altogether  inadmis¬ 
sible.  It  is  obvious  that  curia  means  “  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  master-burgesses,”  “  the  free  household¬ 
ers,”  the  patroni ;”  the  word  contains  the  same 
element  as  the  Greek  uvpiog,  uovpog,  uovpidiog,  uopog, 
uoipavog,  Kvpdag,  &c.,3  which  element  also  appears 
in  the  Latin  quirites,  curiates,  curiatii,  &c.  The 
word  quirites  appears  to  be  nearly  identical  with 
Kovpjjreg,  which  signifies  “  noble  warriors as  in 
Homer,3  Kpivupevog  uovpqrag  apiorrjag  IT ava^aiuv. 
The  same  root  is  also  contained  in  the  Sanscrit  f li¬ 
ras,  “  a  hero.”  In  the  same  way  as  the  Greeks 
used  uvpiog  of  the  head  of  a  family,  the  Romans 
spoke  of  the  free  burgess  and  his  wife  as  patronus 
and  malrona  in  reference  to  their  children,  servants, 
and  clients.*  These  last,  so  called  from  cluere — the 
clientes,  the  horigern,  the  “  hearers”  or  dependants 
—were  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  aliens,  natives 
of  cities  having  an  isopolitan  relation  with  Rome, 
who  had  taken  up  their  franchise  there  by  virtue  of 
the  jus  exsulandi  and  the  jus  applications ;  and  most 
likely  their  relation  to  the  patronus,  or  man  of  the 
curia,  was  analogous  to  that  subsisting  between  the 
resident  alien  and  his  npooTurrig  in  a  Greek  state. 
These  clients  belonged  to  the  gentes  of  their  pa¬ 
trons  ;  as,  however,  the  clients  and  the  descendants 
of  freedmen  were  classed  among  the  agrarians  in 
reference  to  the  franchise  at  the  comitia  majora,  it 
is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they  would  vote  with 
their  patroni  at  the  comitia  curiata.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houses  which  they  contained,  the  patrician 
tribes  were  called  centuries;6  and  the  three  new 
centuries  formed  by  Tarquinius  were  tribes  of 
houses  who  voted  in  the  comitia  curiata  like  the 
original  patricians.  They  were  united  with  the  old 
tribes  under  the  name  of  the  sex  suffragia,  or  “  the 
six  votes” — “  Sex  suffragia  appellantur  in  cquitum 
centuriis,  qua  sunt  adfecta  ei  numero  centuriarum, 
quas  Priscus  Tarquinius  rex  constituit." 6  But  the 
number  of  curia  continued  the  same,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  following  solutions  which  Nie¬ 
buhr  has  suggested:  1.  The  300  houses  may  have 
been  still  complete,  and  300  new  houses  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  tribes,  so  as  to  assign  20  houses  to 
each  curia ;  the  number  of  the  curiae  continuing  un¬ 
altered.  but  5  curiae  instead  of  10  being  reckoned  to 
the  century.  2.  But  more  probably  the  houses  had 
fallen  short.  Suppose  there  were  now  only  5  to 
the  curia.  Then,  if  the  150  houses  were  collected 
into  half  the  number  of  curiae,  the  remaining  15  cu¬ 
riae  might  be  filled  up  with  newly-adopted  houses, 
the  ancient  proportion  of  10  houses  to  a  curia  re¬ 
maining  undisturbed.  “  This  latter  hypothesis,” 
says  Niebuhr,7  “  is  confirmed,  and  almost  establish¬ 
ed,  by  the  statement  that  Tarquinius  doubled  the 
senate,  raising  the  number  from  150  to  300 ;  only 
here  two  changes  are  confounded,  between  which 
a  considerable  interval  would  probably  elapse  ”  Al¬ 
though  the  number  of  patrician  curiae  remained  un¬ 
changed  by  this  measure  of  Tarquinius,  it  seems  in¬ 
dubitable  that  it  was  considered  as  an  increase  in 
^he  number  of  the  patrician  tribes  of  houses,  as,  in¬ 
deed,  the  name  implies,  and  as  Festus,8  quoted 


1.  (Gellius,  x.,  20.— Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  316.)— 2.  (New  Cratylus, 
p.  410.)— 3.  (IL,  xix.,  193.)— 4  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  317.)— 5.  (Com¬ 
pare  Livy,  i.,  13,  with  x.,  6.) — 6.  (Festus.) — 7  ().,  p.  393.) — 8. 
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above,  most  expressly  states;  the  view  and  oli 
tribes  being  distinguished  as  first  and  second  Titles, 
Ramnes,  and  Luceres. 

The  comitia  curiata,  which  were  thus  open  to  the 
original  burgesses  alone,  were  regarded  as  a  moot¬ 
ing  principally  for  the  sake  of  confirming  some  or 
dinance  of  the  senate  :  a  senatus  consultum  was  an 
indispensable  preliminary ;  and  with  regard  to  elec¬ 
tions  and  laws,  they  had  merely  the  power  of  con¬ 
firming  or  rejecting  what  the  senate  had  already 
decreed.1  The  two  principal  reasons  lor  summon  ¬ 
ing  the  comitia  curiata  were,  either  the  passing  of  & 
lex  curiata  de  imperio .  or  the  elections  of  priests. 
The  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  which  was  the  same  as 
the  auctoritas  patrurn,3  was  necessary  in  order  to 
confer  upon  the  dictator,  consuls,  and  other  magis¬ 
trates  the  irnpcrium,  or  military  command  ;  without 
this  they  had  only  a  potestas,  or  civil  authority,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  meddle  with  military  affairs. 
And  thus  Livy  makes  Camillus  speak  of  the  comitia 
curiata,  qua  rem  militarem  continent,  as  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  the  “  comitia  centuriata,  quibus  consules  tril  • 
unosque  militares  creatis.'’3  The  comitia  curiata  were 
also  held  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
form  of  adoption  called  adrogatio,  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  wills,  and  for  the  ceremony  called  the  detes- 
tatio  sacrorum.  They  were  held  in  that  part  of  the 
Forum  which  was  called  comitium,  and  where  the 
tribunal  ( suggestum )  stood.  The  patrician  magis¬ 
trates  properly  held  the  comitia  curiata ;  or,  if  the 
question  to  be  proposed  had  relation  to  sacred  rights, 
the  pontifices  presided.  They  voted,  not  by  houses, 
but  by  curia;  this  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Tarquinius  was  careful  not  to  alter  the  number  of 
the  curiae  when  he  increased  the  number  of  the 
tribes.  In  after  times,  when  the  meetings  of  the 
comitia  curiata  were  little  more  than  a  matter  of 
form,  their  suffrages  were  represented  by  the  thirty 
lictors  of  the  curia,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon 
the  curia  when  the  meetings  actually  took  place, 
just  as  the  classes  in  the  comitia  centuriata  were 
summoned  by  a  trumpeter  (cornicen  or  classicus ). 
Hence,  when  the  comitia  curiata  were  held  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  flamen,  for  the  making  of  a  will, 
&c.,  they  were  called  specially  the  comitia  calata, 
or  “  the  summoned  assembly.” 

II.  The  Comitia  Centuriata,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  the  comitia  majora,  were  a  result 
of  the  constitution  generally  attributed  to  Servius 
Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The  object  of  this 
legislator  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  populus  or  patricians — the  old  burgesses  of  the 
three  tribes,  and  the  plebs  or  pale-burghers — the 
commonalty  who  had  grown  up  by  their  side,  and 
to  give  the  chief  weight  in  the  state  to  wealth  and 
numbers  rather  than  to  birth  and  family  preten¬ 
sions.  With  a  view  to  this,  he  formed  a  plan,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  people  would  vote  on  all  impor 
tant  occasions  according  to  their  equipments  when 
on  military  service,  and  according  to  the  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  great  phalanx  or  army 
of  the  city :  in  other  words,  according  to  their  prop¬ 
erty  ;  for  it  was  this  which  enabled  them  to  equip 
themselves  according  to  the  prescribed  method.  In 
many  of  the  Greek  states  the  heavy-armed  soldiers 
were  identical  with  the  citizens  possessing  the  full 
franchise;  and  instances  occur  in  Greek  histsry 
when  the  privileged  classes  have  lost  their  preroga¬ 
tives,  from  putting  the  arms  of  a  full  citizen  into  the 
hands  of  the  commonalty;  so  that  the  principle 
which  regulated  the  votes  in  the  state  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  army  of  the  state,  was  not  pecu 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  Servius.  This  arrange 
ment  considered  the  whole  state  as  forming  a  reg 

1.  (See  the  passage  quoted  by  Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  179.) — 2.  (Nio 
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iL& r  army,  witli  its  cavalry,  heavy-armed  infantry, 
reserve,  carpenters,  musicians,  and  baggage-train. 
The  cavalry  included,  first,  the  six  equestrian  cen¬ 
turies,  or  the  sex  suffragia,  which  made  up  the  body 
of  the  populus,  and  voted  by  themselves  in  the  comi¬ 
tia  curiata ;  to  which  were  added  twelve  centuries 
of  plebeian  knights,  selected  from  the  richest  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commonalty.  The  foot-soldiers  were 
organized  in  the  following  five  classes:  1.  Those 
whose  property  was  at  least  100,000  asses ,  or  pounds’ 
weight  of  copper.  They  were  equipped  in  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  bronze  armour.  In  order  to  give  their 
wealth  and  importance  its  proper  political  influence, 
they  were  reckoned  as  forming  80  centuries,  name¬ 
ly,  40  of  young  men'  ( junior es)  from  17  to  45,  and 
40  of  older  men  ( seniores )  of  45  years  and  upward. 
2.  Those  wdiose  property  was  above  75,000  and 
under  100,000  asses,  and  who  were  equipped  with 
the  wooden  scutum  instead  of  the  bronze  clipeus, 
but  had  no  coat  of  mail.  They  made  up  20  centu¬ 
ries,  10  of  junior  es  and  10  of  seniores.  3.  Those 
whose  property  was  above  50,000  asses  and  below 
75,000,  and  who  had  neither  coat  of  mail  nor  greaves. 
They  consisted  of  the  same  number  of  centuries  as 
the  second  class,  similarly  divided  into  juniores  and 
seniores.  4.  Those  whose  property  was  above  25,000 
asses  and  below  50,000,  and  who  were  armed  with 
the  pike  and  javelin  only.  This  class  also  contain¬ 
ed  20  centuries.  5.  Those  whose  property  was 
between  12,500  and  25,000  asses,  and  who  were 
armed  with  slings  and  darts.  They  formed  30  cen¬ 
turies.  The  first  four  classes  composed  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  the  fifth  class  the  light-armed  infantry.  Those 
citizens  whose  property  fell  short  of  the  qualification 
for  the  fifth  class  were  reckoned  as  supernumera¬ 
ries.  Of  these  there  were  two  centuries  of  the  ac- 
censi  and  vclati,  whose  property  exceeded  1500  as¬ 
ses  ;  one  century  of  the  proletarii,  whose  property 
was  under  1500  asses  and  above  375 ;  and  one  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  capite-censi,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
875  asses.  All  these  centuries  were  classed  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  property  :  but,  besides  these,  there 
were  three  centuries  which  were  classed  according 
to  their  occupation  :  the/a6n,  or  carpenters,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  ;  the  cornicines, 
or  horn-blowers,  and  the  tubicines  or  liticincs,  the 
trumpeters,  who  were  reckoned  with  the  fourth 
class.  Thus  there  would  be  in  all  195  centuries, 
18  of  cavalry,  140  of  heavy  infantry,  30  of  light  in¬ 
fantry,  four  of  reserve  and  camp-followers,  and  three 
of  smiths  and  musicians.  In  voting,  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  give  the  first  class  and  the  knights  a  prepon¬ 
derance  over  the  rest  of  the  centuries,  and  this  was 
effected  as  we  have  just  mentioned ;  for  the  first 
class,  with  the  knights  and  the  fabri,  amounted  to 
99  centuries,  and  the  last  four  classes,  with  the 
supernumeraries  and  musicians,  to  96  centuries, 
who  were  thus  outvoted  by  the  others,  even  though 
they  themselves  were  unanimous.  See  the  remark¬ 
able  passage  from  Cicero,1  most  ingeniously  re¬ 
stored  by  Niebuhr.®  Even  if  we  suppose  that  the 
fabri  were  expected  to  vote  rather  with  the  lower 
classes  than  with  the  first  class  to  which  they  were 
assigned,  the  first  class,  with  the  knights,  would 
6till  have  a  majority  of  one  century.  The  same 
principle  was  observed  when  the  army  was  serving 
in  the  field.  As  the  centuries  of  seniores  consisted 
of  persons  beyond  the  military  age,  the  juniores 
alone  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  here.  The 
first  class  sent  its  40  centuries  o i juniores,  of  which 
30  formed  the  principes,  and  10  were  posted  among 
the  triarii,  who,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  probably  owed 
their  name  to  the  fact  that  they  were  made  up  out 
of  all  the  three  heavy-armed  classes ;  the  second 
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i  and  third  classes  furnished  20  centuries  apiece,  t.  e, 
twice  the  numbei  of  their  junior  and  10  from 

each  class  stood  among  the  triarii,  the  rest  being 
haslati  n  «h  shields ;  the  fourth  class  supplied  10 
centuries,  the  number  of  its  junior  votes,  who  form¬ 
ed  the  haslati  without  shields ;  the  fifth  class  fur 
nished  30  centuries,  twice  the  number  of  its  junioi 
votes,  who  formed  fhe  30  centuries  o  corarii.  To 
these  were  added  10  turmce  of  cavalry,  jr  300  men 
This  was  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
as  a  legion.  But  when  it  was  necessary  to  vote  in 
the  camp,  they  would,  of  course,  revert  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulated  the  division  of  the  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  home,  and  would  re¬ 
unite  the  double  contingents.  In  this  way,  we  have 
85  centuries  of  junior  votes,  or  90  with  the  five 
unclassed  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  we  have  again 
3x30,  the  prevailing  number  in  Roman  institutions. 
Of  these,  the  first  class  with  the  fabri  formed  41 
centuries,  leaving  49  for  the  other  centuries ;  hut 
with  the  first  class  the  10  turmce  of  the  cavalry 
would  also  be  reckoned  as  ten  centuries,  and  the 
first  class  would  have  51,  thus  exceeding  the  other 
moiety  by  2. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  classification  ot 
the  centuries,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  Niebuhr. 
Their  comitia  were  held  in  the  Campus  Martius 
without  the  city,  where  they  met  as  the  exercitus 
urbanus,  or  army  of  the  city ;  and,  in  reference  to 
their  military  organization,  they  were  summoned 
by  the  sound  of  the  horn,  and  not  by  the  voice  of 
the  lictors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  comitia  curi¬ 
ata. 

On  the  connexion  of  this  division  into  centurie* 
with  the  registration  of  persons  and  property,  see 
Censors  and  Census.  The  general  causes  of  as¬ 
sembling  the  comitia  cenluriata  were,  to  create  ma¬ 
gistrates,  to  pass  laws,  and  to  decide  capital  causes 
when  the  offence  had  reference  to  the  whole  na¬ 
tion,  and  not  merely  to  the  rights  of  a  particular 
order.  They  were  summoned  by  the  king,  or  by 
the  magistrates  in  the  Republic  who  represented 
some  of  his  functions,  that  is,  by  the  dictator,  con 
suls,  praetors,  and,  in  the  case  of  creating  mag.s- 
trates,  by  the  interrex  also.  The  praetors  could 
only  hold  the  comitia  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
or,  if  these  were  present,  only  with  their  permis¬ 
sion.  The  consuls  held  the  comitia  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  successors,  of  the  praetors,  and  of  the 
censors.  It  was  necessary  that  seventeen  days’ 
notice  should  be  given  before  the  comitia  were  held. 
This  interval  was  called  a  trinundinum,  or  “  the 
space  of  three  market-days”  ( Ires  nundintr.,  “three 
ninth-days”),  because  the  country  people  came  to 
Rome  to  buy  and  sell  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  and  spent  the  interval  of 
seven  days  in  the  country  ( reliquis  septem  rura  cole- 
bant ').  The  first  step  in  holding  the  comitia  was  to 
take  the  auspices.  The  presiding  officer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  the  augurs  {augure  adhibito ),  pitch¬ 
ed  a  tent  ( tabcrnaculum  cepit)  without  the  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  the  auspices.  If  the  tent 
was  not  pitched  in  due  form,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  comitia  were  utterly  vitiated,  and  a  magistrate 
elected  at  them  was  compelled  to  abdicate  his  of¬ 
fice,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy,®  “  Non  tamen 
pro  firmato  stetit  magistratus  ejus  jus:  quia  tertio 
mense,  quam  inierunt,  augurum  decreto,  perindc  at 
vitio  e-eati,  honore  abiere :  quia  C.  Curtius,  qui  comi- 
tiis  eorum  prafuerat,  parum  recte  tabcrnaculum  ce- 
pisset."  The  comitia  might  also  be  broken  off  by  a 
tempest ;  by  the  intercession  of  a  tribune ;  if  the 
standard,  which  was  set  up  in  the  Janiculum,  was 
taken  down  ;  or  if  any  one  was  seized  wfith  the  epi 
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lepsy,  which  was  from  this  circumstance  called  the 
morbus  comitialis. 

The  first  step  taken  at  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
fir  the  magistrate  who  held  them  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  form  of  prayer  after  the  augur.  Then, 
in  the  case  of  an  election,  the  candidates’  names 
were  read,  ;r,  in  the  case  of  a  law  or  a  trial,  the 
proceedings  or  bills  were  read  by  a  herald,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  speakers  were  heard  on  the  subject.  The 
<suestion  was  put  to  them  with  the  interrogation, 

Velitis,  jubeatis,  Quirites  ?”  Hence  the  bill  was 
called  rogutio,  and  the  people  were  said  jubcre  legem. 
The  form  of  commencing  the  poll  was :  “  Si  vobis 
videtur,  discedite,  Quirites, ”  or  “  Ite  in  suffragium, 
bene  jut  antibus  diis,  et  qua  patres  censuerunt,  vos 
jubste .”i  The  order  in  wdiich  the  centuries  voted 
was  decided  by  lot ;  and  that  which  gave  its  vote 
first  was  called  the  centuria  prarogativa 3  The  rest 
were  called  jure  vocata.3  In  ancient  times  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  polled,  as  at  our  elections,  by  word  of 
mouth.  But  at  a  later  period  the  ballot  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  set  of  special  enactments  (the  legos  tab- 
tllaria),  having  reference  to  the  different  objects  in 
voting.  These  laws  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  :4 

Sunt  enim  quattuor  leges  tabellariae  :  quarum  pri- 
ma  de  magistratibus  mandandis ;  ea  est  Gabinia, 
lata  ab  homine  ignoto  et  sordido.  Secuta  biennio 
post  Cassia  est,  de  populi  judicio,  a  nobili  homine 
lata  L.  Cassio,  sed  (pace  familiae  dixerim)  dissidente 
a  bonis  atque  omnes  rumusculos  populari  ratione 
aucupante.  Carbonis  est  tertia,  de  jubendis  legibus 
et  vetandis,  seditiosi  atque  improbi  civis,  cui  ne  re- 
ditus  quidem  ad  bonos  salutem  a  bonis  potuit  afferre. 
Uno  in  genere  relinqui  videbatur  vocis  suffragium, 
quod  ipse  Cassius  exceperat,  perduellionis.  Dedit 
huic  quoque  judicio  C.  Calius  tabellam,  doluitque 
quoad  vixit,  se,  ut  opprimeret  C.  Popilium,  nocuisse 
reipublicae.”  The  dates  of  these  four  bills  for  the 
introduction  of  ballot  at  the  comitia  centuriata  are  as 
follow :  1 .  The  Gabinian  law,  introduced  by  Gabin- 
ius,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  140.  2.  The  Cassian  law, 
B.C.  138.  3.  The  Papirian  law,  introduced  by  C. 

Papirius  Carbo,  the  tribune,  in  B.C.  132.  4.  The 
Caelian  law,  B.C.  108.  In  voting,  the  centuries 
were  summoned  in  order  into  a  boarded  enclosure 
(septum  or  mile),  into  which  they  entered  by  a  nar¬ 
row  passage  (pons)  slightly  raised  from  the  ground. 
There  was  probably  a  different  enclosure  for  each 
century,  for  the  Roman  authors  generally  speak  of 
them  in  the  plural.  The  tabella  with  which  they  had 
to  ballot  were  given  to  the  citizens  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pons  by  certain  persons  called  diribitores ;  and 
here  intimidation  was  often  practised.  If  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  were  an  election,  the  tabella  had  the 
initials  of  the  candidates.  If  it  were  the  passing  or 
rejection  of  a  law,  each  voter  received  two  tabella  : 
one  inscribed  U.  R.,  i.  e.,  uti  rogas,  “  I  vote  for  the 
law  the  other  inscribed  A.,  i.  e.,  antique,  “  I  am  for 
the  old  law.”  Most  of  the  terms  are  given  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  of  Cicero  :*  “  Quu.n  dies  venisset 
rogationi  ex  S.  C.  ferendae,  concursabant  barbatuli 
juvenes,  et  populum,  ut  antiquaret,  rogabant.  Piso 
autem  consul,  lator  rogationis,  idem  erat  dissuasor. 
Operae  Clodinae  pontes  occuparant :  tabella  ministra- 
bantur,  ita  ut  nulla  daretur  uti  rogas.”  In  the  old 
system  of  polling,  each  citizen  was  asked  for  his 
vote  by  an  officer  called  rogator,  or  “the  polling- 
clerk.”6  Under  the  ballot  system  they  threw  which¬ 
ever  tabella  they  pleased  into  a  box  at  the  entrance 
if  the  booth,  and  certain  officers,  called  custodes, 
were  standing  to  cheok  off  the  votes  by  points 
( puncta )  marked  on  a  tablet.  Hence  punctum  is 
used  metaphorically  to  signify  “  a  vote,”  as  in  Hor- 


1  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  7.)— 2.  (Liv.,  v.,  18.)— 3.  (Livv  xxvii.,  6.)— 4. 
De  Leg.,  iii.,  16,  t>  35.)— 5.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.)-  6  (Cic.,  De 
Liv  .,  i  ,  17  ;  ii  35.— De  Nat.  Deor ,  li.,  4  1 
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ace,*  “  Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius ana  we  have 
the  metaphor  at  greater  length, 

“  Centuria  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis  , 

Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  ; 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci.  ’* 

The  diribitores,  rogatores,  and  custodes  were  gener 
ally  friends  of  the  candidates,  who  voluntarily  un¬ 
dertook  these  duties.3  But  Augustus  selected  900 
of  the  equestrian  order  to  perform  the  latter  offices 

The  accept  ance  of  a  law  by  the  centuriata  comitia 
did  not  acquire  full  force  till  after  it  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  comitia  curiata,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  capital  offence  against  the  whole  nation,  when 
they  decided  alone.  The  plebeians  originally  made 
their  testaments  at  the  comitia  centuriata,  as  the  pa¬ 
tricians  did  theirs  at  the  comitia  curiata ;  ana  as  the 
adrogatio  required  a  decree  of  the  curia,  so  the 
adoption  of  plebeians  must  have  required  a  decree 
of  the  centuria ;  and  as  the  lictors  of  the  curia  rep¬ 
resented  them,  so  those  transactions  which  re¬ 
quired  five  witnesses  were  originally  perhaps  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  at  the  comitia  centuriata  the  five 
classes  being  represented  by  these  witnesses.4 5 

III.  The  Comitia  Tributa  were  not  established 
till  B.C  491,  when  the  plebs  had  acquired  some 
considerable  influence  in  the  state.  They  were  an 
assembly  of  the  people  according  to  the  local  tribes, 
into  which  the  plebs  was  originally  divided  :  for  the 
plebs  or  commonalty  took  its  rise  from  the  formation 
of  a  domain  or  territory,  and  the  tribes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  or  pale-burghers  were  necessarily  local,  that 
is,  they  had  regions  corresponding  to  each  of  them  , 
therefore,  when  the  territory  diminished,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  tribes  diminished  also.  Now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fabius,  there  were  originally  30  tribes  of 
plebeians,  that  is,  as  many  plebeian  tribes  as  there 
were  patrician  curia.  These  30  tribes  consisted  of 
four  urban  and  26  rustic  tribes.  But  at  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Crustumine  tribe  there  were  only  20  of 
these  tribes.  So  that  probably  the  cession  of  a 
third  of  the  territory  to  Porsena  also  diminished  the 
number  of  tribes  by  one  third.®  It  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr’s,  that  the  name  of  the  30  lo¬ 
cal  tribes  was  perhaps  originally  different,  and  that 
only  10  of  them  were  called  by  the  name  tribus ; 
hence,  after  the  diminution  of  their  territory,  there 
would  be  only  two  tribes,  and  the  two  tribuni  plebis 
would  represent  these  two  tribes.6 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  plebeian  tribes,  no 
qualification  of  birth  or  property  was  requisite  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  vote  in  the  comitia  tributa ;  who¬ 
ever  belonged  to  a  given  region,  and  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  registered  in  the  corresponding  tribe,  had  a 
vote  at  these  comitia.  They  were  summoned  by 
the  tribuni  plebis,  who  were  also  the  presiding  ma¬ 
gistrates,  if  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  called 
was  the  election  of  tribunes  or  aedilcs ;  but  consuls 
or  praetors  might  preside  at  the  comitia  tributa,  il 
they  w’ere  called  for  the  election  of  other  inferior 
magistrates,  such  as  the  quaestor,  proconsul,  or  pro¬ 
praetor,  who  were  also  elected  at  these  comitia. 
The  place  of  meeting  was  not  fixed.  It  might  be 
the  Campus  Martius,  as  in  the  case  of  the  comitia 
majora,  the  Forum,  or  the  Circus  Flamininus.  Their 
judicial  functions  were  confined  to  cases  of  lighter 
importance.  They  could  not  decide  in  those  refer 
ring  to  capital  offences.  In  their  legislative  capa 
city  they  passed  plcbiscita,  or  “  decrees  of  the  plebs,' 
which  were  originally  binding  only  on  themselves 
At  last,  however,  the  plebiscila  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  leges,  by  the  Lex  Hortensia 
(B.C.  288),  and  from  this  time  they  could  pass 


1.  (Epist.,  II.,  ii.,  99.)— 2.  (Epist.  ad  P.s  ,  341-343.)— 3.  (Ci« 

in  Pis.,  15. — Post.  Red.  in  Sen.,  11.)-  4.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  474.)- 
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whatever  legislative  enactments  they  pleased,  with¬ 
out  or  against  the  authority  of  the  senate.1 * 

COMMEATUS,  a  furlough,  or  leave  of  absence 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.®  If  a  soldier  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  time  allowed  him,  he  was  punished  as 
a  deserter,  unless  he  could  show  that  he  had  been 
detained  by  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  which  ab¬ 
solutely  prevented  his  return.3 

COMMENTA'RIUS  or  COMMENTA'RIUM 
meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum-book, 
wherve  the  expression  Oatsaris  Commentarii  (. Mine 
Casa'  libros  de  bcllis  a  se  gestis  commentaries  in- 
scriput,  quod  <iudi  essent  omm  ornatu  ordtionis,  tan- 
quant  veste  detractu *).  Hence  it  is  used  for  a  law¬ 
yer’s  brief,  the  notes  of  a  speech,  &,c.6 

In  the  Digest  the  word  commcntariensis  frequent¬ 
ly  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  recorder  or  registrar ; 
sometimes,  as  Valerius  Maximus*  uses  it,  for  a  re¬ 
gistrar  of  prisoners;  in  other  words,  a  jailer.7  A 
military  officer  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius.8 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is  also 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretary  of 
any  sort. 

Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had  books  called 
Commentarii ,  as  Commentarii  Augurum,  Fontijkum. 

(  p ASTI  ) 

COMME'RCIUM.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Roman.) 

COMMl'SSIJM.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  that 
of  “  forfeited,”  which  apparently  is  derived  from 
that  sense  of  the  verb  committere,  which  is  “  to 
commit  a  crime,”  or  “  to  do  something  wrong.” 
Vsecnius  says  that  those  things  are  commissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for  some 
act  of  commission  or  omission.  Cicero9  speaks  of 
an  hypothecated  thing  becoming  commissa  ;  that  is, 
becoming  the  absolute  property  of  the  creditor  for 
lefault  of  payment.  A  thing  so  forfeited  was  said 
in  commissum  incidere  or  cadere.  Commissum  was 
also  applied  to  a  thing  in  respect  of  which  the  vec- 
tigal  was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the 
publicani.  A  thing  thus  forfeited  ( vectigalium  nom¬ 
ine)  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and 
was  forfeited,  under  the  Empire,  to  the  fiscus.19 

COMMISSO'IIIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to  a 
clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by  which 
a  vendor  reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
scinding  the  sale  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay  his 
purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The  lex 
commissoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a  condi¬ 
tional  purchase;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  property 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser,  and 
damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would  be  the  loss  of 
the  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser,  by  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  at  the  time  agreed  on,  would 
fail  to  perform  the  condition ;  but  it  was  an  abso¬ 
lute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  vendor  if  the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  and,  consequently,  if  after  this  agreement 
the  property  was  in  the  possession  of  the  vendor, 
and  was  lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on 
for  payment,  the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the 
purchaser  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex 
commissoria,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  de¬ 
clare  his  intention  as  soon  as  the  condition  was 
agreed  on.  If  he  received  or  claimed  any  part  of 
the  purchase-money  after  the  day  agreed  upon,  it 
was  held  that  he  thereby  waved  the  advantage  of 
the  lex  commissoria.  (Vid.  Pignus.)11 _ 

1  (G  uns,  i.,  1.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  10. — Liv.,  iii.,  46.) — 
S.  (Pautus,  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  14.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Brutus,  c.  75.)— 5. 
(Sen.  in  prorem.,  lib.  iii.,  excerp.  controv.) — 6.  (v.,  4.) — 7.  (He- 
rych.  et  Du  Fresne,  s.  v.)— 8.  (in  Verr.,  iii.,  28.)— 9.  (Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  xiii.,  56.)— 10.  'Dig.  39,  tit.  4.— Suet.,  Calig.,  41.)— 11. 
(Dig.  18,  tit.  3.) 
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COMMIJ'NI  DIVIDU'NDO  ACTIO  is  7ne  a 
those  actions  which  are  called  nuxtae,  from  the  cii 
cumstance  of  their  being  partly  in  rem  and  partly  n 
personam ;  and  duplicia  judicia,  from  the  circuit! 
stance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  being  equall] 
interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit,1  though  the  per 
son  who  instituted  the  legal  proceedings  was  proper 
ly  the  actor.  This  action  was  maintainable  betwee* 
those  who  were  joint  owners  of  a  corporeal  thing 
which  accordingly  was  called  res  communis ;  and 
it  was  maintainable  whether  they  were  owners 
(domini),  or  had  merely  a  right  to  the  publiciana 
actio  in  rem ;  and  whether  they  were  socii,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  joint  purchase ;  or  not  socii,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to  them  ( legata )  by  a 
testament ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  an  hereditas.  In  this  action  an 
account  might  be  taken  of  any  injury  done  to  the 
common  property,  or  anything  expended  on  it,  or 
any  profit  received  from  it,  by  any  of  the  joint  own¬ 
ers.  Any  corporeal  thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  a 
slave,  might  be  the  subject  of  this  action. 

It  seems  that  division  was  not  generally  effected 
by  a  sale ;  but  if  there  were  several  things,  the  ju¬ 
dex  would  adjudicate  ( adjudicare )  them  severally* 
to  the  several  persons,  and  order  ( condemnare )  the 
party  who  had  the  more  valuable  thing  or  things  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the  other  by  way  of  equality 
of  partition.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  things 
must  have  been  valued ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale 
might  be  made,  for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make 
partition  in  the  way  that  was  most  to  the  advantage 
of  the  joint  owners,  and  in  the  way  in  w'hich  they 
agreed  that  partition  should  be  made;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thing, 
which  was  common  property,  before  the  j  idex.  If 
the  thing  was  one  and  indivisible,  it  was  adjudica 
ted  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay 
a  fixed  sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the 
parties.  This  action,  and  that  of  familiae  erciscun- 
dae,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  now  abolished 
English  writ  of  partition,  and  to  the  bill  in  equity 
for  partition.* 

COMMODA'TUM  is  one  of  those  obligationes 
which  are  contracted  re.  He  who  lends  to  another 
a  thing  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  enjoyed  and  used 
under  certain  conditions,  without  any  pay  or  reward, 
is  called  commodans ;  the  person  who  receives  the 
thing  is  called  commodatarius  ;  and  the  contract  is 
called  commodalum.  Tt  is  distinguished  from  mu¬ 
tuum  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  is  not  one  of  those 
things  qua  pondere,  numcro,  mensurave  constant,  as 
wine,  corn,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  commodata  does 
not  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  who  is 
therefore  bound  to  restore  the  same  thing.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  locatio  et  conductio  in  this,  that  the  use 
of  the  thing  is  gratuitous.  The  commodatarius  is 
liable  to  the  actio  commodati  if  he  does  not  restore 
the  thing ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  good  all  injury 
which  befalls  the  thing  while  it  is  in  his  possession, 
provided  it  be  such  injury  as  a  careful  person  could 
have  prevented,  or  provided  it  be  any  injury  wh  :h 
the  thing  has  sustained  in  being  used  contrary  to 
the  conditions  or  purpose  of  the  lending.  In  some 
cases  the  commodatarius  had  an  actio  contraria 
against  the  commodans,  who  was  liable  for  any  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  the  commodatarius  through  his 
dolus  or  culpa ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  knowii  ,gly 
lent  him  bad  vessels,  and  the  wine  or  oil  of  the  om- 
modatarius  was  thereby  lost  or  injured.4 

COMCEDIA  (Kupipdia),  a  branch  of  dramatic  po¬ 
etry,  which  originated  in  Creece,  and  passed  from 
thence  into  Italy. 

1.  (Gaius,  iv. ,  160.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iT.,  42.)  —  3.  (Df?.  10,  tit.  S, 
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UOMCEDIA. 


OOMCEDlA. 


I  Greek  Comedy,  like  Greek  tragedy,  arose 
from  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ;  but  comedy  sprang 
from  a  more  ancient  part  of  Bacchic  worship 
than  tragedy.  A  band  of  Bacchic  revellers  natu¬ 
rally  formed  a  comus  (nuyog) ;  their  song  or  hymn 
was  properly  a  nuyudia,  or  “  comus-song,”  and  it 
was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Bacchic  ode  or  dithyramb  was  performed  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  chorus.  From  this  regular  chorus  the  Tragedy 
of  Greece  arose  (yid.  Chorus)  ;  and  to  the  old  co¬ 
mus  of  the  Bacchic  or  phallic  revellers  we  may  as¬ 
sign  the  origin  of  comedy.  It  is  true  that  Aristotle 
derives  comedy  from  ku yy,  “  a  village so  that 
kw/zgj 6La  is  “  the  village  song  but  this  etymology, 
like  so  many  others  proposed  by  Greek  authors,  is 
altogether  inadmissible,  however  much  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  Bacchic  comus 
did  go  about  from  village  to  village— it  was  a  village 
or  country  amusement ,  but  it  is  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Athenian  writers  speak  of  this 
Bacchic  procession,  that  it  was  a  comus ;  thus,  in 
an  old  1-aw,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,1  'O  nuyog  icai 
A  auyipdnt,  and  Aristophanes,2  balr/ g,  kralpe  Bcoc- 
xiov,  Svynoye :  and  as  the  tragedy  sprang  from  the 
recitations  of  the  leaders  ( oi  e^upxovre f)  in  the  dith¬ 
yramb,  so  this  comus-song,  as  a  branch  of  dramatic 
poetry,  seems  to  be  due  to  analogous  effusions  of 
the  leaders  in  the  phallic  comus  ;  and  thus  Antheas 
the  Lindian,  according  to  Athenaeus,3  Kut  KuyipSiag 
CKoiei  icai  uAXa  -ttoAau  kv  rovr<p  Tip  t pinup  ruv  noitj- 
yuruv,  u  kijf/pxe  Tolg  per’  aiirov  <j>aA?.o<j>opov<u. 

This  branch  of  Greek  drama  was  first  cultivated 
©y  the  Icarians,  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  village  in 
Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  that  part  of  Greece ; 
and  Susarion,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megaris, 
was  the  first  to  win  the  prize — a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  jar  of  wine — which  was  given  to  him  as  the  suc¬ 
cessful  leader  of  a  comus  of  Icarian  “  glee-singers” 
{ rpvytpdoi ),  so  called  because  they  smeared  their  fa¬ 
ces  with  the  lees  of  wine  ;  a  rude  disguise,  which 
was  sometimes  substituted  for  the  mask  worn  by 
the  Kupiptioi,  when  they  afterward  assumed  the  form 
of  a  regular  chorus.  The  Dorians  of  Megara  seem 
to  have  been  from  the  first  distinguished  for  a  vein 
of  coarse  jocularity,  which  naturally  gave  a  pecu¬ 
liar  turn  to  the  witticisms  of  the  comus  among 
them;  and  thus  we  find  that  comedy,  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  first  came  into  being  among  the 
Megarians  and  their  Sicilian  colonists.4  Susarion 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon,  a  little  before  Thes¬ 
pis,  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  quite  alone  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that  comedy,  with  its  bold 
spirit  of  caricature,  could  have  thriven  much  during 
the  despotism  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  followed 
so  close  upon  the  time  of  Susarion.  The  very  same 
causes  which  might  have  induced  Peisistratus  to 
encourage  tragedy,  would  operate  to  the  prevention 
of  comedy  ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  comedy  did 
not  thoroughly  establish  itself  at  Athens  till  after 
the  democratical  element  in  the  state  had  com¬ 
pletely  asserted  its  pre-eminence  over  the  old  aris¬ 
tocratic  principles,  namely,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  first  of  the  Attic  comedians,  Chionides,  Ec- 
phantides,  and  Magnes,  flourished  about  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war ;  and  were  followed,  after  an 
interval  of  thirty  years,  by  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  and 
Aristophanes,  whom  Horace  justly  mentions  as  the 
greatest  authors  of  the  comedy  of  caricature.4  This 
branch  of  comedy  seems  to  l  ave  been  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  satiric  iambography  of  Archilo¬ 
chus  and  others  :  it  was  a  combination  of  the  iam¬ 
bic  lampoon  with  the  comus,  in  the  same  way  as 

1.  (c.  Mid.,  p.  517.)— 2.  ( Achavn.,  263.)  —  3.  (p.  445,  B.)  — 4. 
(See  Meineke,  Hist  Crit.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  20,  &c.) — 5.  (Sat.,  I., 
iv  1-5) 


tragedy  was  a  union  of  the  epic  rhapsody  with  tut 
dithyrambic  chorus.  This  old  comedy  ended  with 
Aristophanes,  whose  last  productions  are  verj  dif 
ferent  from  his  early  ones,  and  approximate  rathe; 
to  the  middle  Attic  comedy,  which  seems  to  have 
sprung  naturally  from  the  old,  when  the  free  demo 
cratic  spirit  which  had  fostered  its  predecessor  was 
broken  and  quenched  by  the  events  which  followed 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  when  the  people  of 
Athens  were  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  wild 
license  of  political  and  personal  caricature.  The 
middle  Attic  comedy  was  employed  rather  about 
criticisms  of  philosophical  and  literary  pretenders, 
and  censures  of  the  foibles  and  follies  of  the  whole 
classes  and  orders  of  men,  than  about  the  personal 
caricature  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  old  com¬ 
edy.  The  writers  of  the  middle  comedy  flourished 
between  B.C.  380  and  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  a  third  branch  of  comedy  arose,  and 
was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Menander 
and  Philemon.  The  comedy  of  these  writers,  or 
the  new  comedy,  as  it  is  called,  went  a  step  farther 
than  its  immediate  forerunner:  instead  of  criticising 
some  class  and  order  of  men,  it  took  for  its  object 
mankind  in  general ;  it  was,  in  fact,  a  comedy  of 
manners,  or  a  comedy  of  character,  like  that  of  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve;  the  object  of  the  poet  was, 
by  some  ingeniously-contrived  plot  and  well-ima¬ 
gined  situations,  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  life  of  Athens  as  it  went  on  around  him  in  its 
every-day  routine ;  hence  the  well-known  hyberbole 
addressed  to  the  greatest  of  the  new  comedians  • 
w  M kvavdpe  nai  (die, 
irorepog  up’  vyuv  norepov  iuiyyaaro. 

The  middle  and  new  comedy,  though  approachm* 
much  more  nearly  to  what  we  understand  l.v  the 
name  comedy,  could  scarcely  be  called  by  the  name 
Koycpdia  with  any  strict  regard  to  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  ;  they  had  nothing  in  them  akin  to 
the  old  revelry  of  the  nuyog :  in  fact,  they  had  not 
even  the  comic  chorus,  which  had  succeeded  and 
superseded  the  nuyog,  but  only  marked  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  acts  by  some  musical  voluntai7 
or  interlude.  It  belongs  to  a  history  of  Greek  lit¬ 
erature,  and  not  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  to  point 
out  the  various  steps  by  which  Attic  comedy  passed 
from  its  original  boisterous  and  almost  drunken 
merriment,  with  its  personal  invective  and  extrav¬ 
agant  indecency,  to  the  calm  and  refined  rhetoric 
of  Philemon,  and  the  decent  and  good-tempered 
Epicureanism  of  Menander ;  still  less  can  we  enter 
here  upon  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  writers  whose  peculiar  tendencies  had  so  much 
influence  on  the  progressive  development  of  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  point  out  generally  the  nature  of  Greek 
comedy,  as  we  have  done  above,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  discriminate  accurately  between  the  out¬ 
ward  features  of  Greek  comedy  and  tragedy. 

The  dance  of  the  comic  chorus  was  called  tho 
KopdaZ,  and  was  of  the  most  indecent  description  : 
the  gestures,  and,  indeed,  the  costumes  of  the  cho- 
reutae,  were  such  that  even  the  Athenians  consid¬ 
ered  it  justifiable  only  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
when  every  one  was  allowed  to  be  drunk  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  god  ;  for,  if  an  Athenian  citizen  danced 
the  cordax  sober  and  unmasked,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  the  most  shameless  of  men,  and  forfeited  alto 
gether  his  character  for  respectability.1  Aristopha¬ 
nes  himself,  who  did  not  much  scruple  at  violating 
common  decency,  claims  some  merit  for  his  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  cordax  in  the  Clouds,  and  for  the  more 
modest  attire  of  his  chr.rus  in  that  play.*  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Athenaeus,3  the  cordax  was  a  sort  ot  nypor • 

1.  (Theoplirast.,  Charact.,  6.) — 2.  (v. ,  537,  *c.) — 3.  (p.  630,  D.) 
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theme ,  or  imitative  dance,  in  which  the  choreutae 
expressed  the  words  of  the  song  by  merry  gesticu¬ 
lations.1 *  Such  a  dance  was  the  hyporcheme  of  the 
Spartan  deicelictce  ;  a  sort  nf  merry-andrews,  whose 
peculiar  mimic  gestures  seem  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Dorian  comedy,  which  prevailed,  as  we 
nave  seen,  in  Megaris,  and  which  probably  was  the 
parent  stock,  not  only  of  the  Attic,  but  also  of  the 
Sicilian  and  Italian  comedy. 

The  comic  chorus  consisted  of  twenty- four  per¬ 
sons,  i.  e.,  of  half  the  number  of  the  full  tragic  cho¬ 
rus  ;  and  as  the  comedians  did  not  exhibit  with 
tetralogies  as  the  tragedians  did,  this  moiety  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage  undivided,  so  that  a  comedy 
had,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  tragedy.  The  chorus  entered  the  stage  in  rows 
of  six,  and  singing  the  parodos  as  in  tragedy  ;  but 
the  parodos  was  generally  short,  and  the  stasima 
still  less  important  and  considerable.  The  most 
important  business  of  the  chorus  in  the  old  comedy 
was  to  deliver  the  parabasis,  or  address  to  the  au¬ 
dience.  In  this  the  chorus  turned  round  from  its 
usual  position  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage, 
where  the  choreutae  stood  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  actors,  and  made  an  evolution  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  thymele.  Here  they 
stood  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  specta¬ 
tors,  and  addressed  them  in  a  long  series  of  ana¬ 
paestic  tetrameters,  generally  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  comic  poet  himself.  When  the  parabasis 
was  complete,  it  consisted  of,  1.  The  a opyunov,  a 
short  introduction  in  trochaic  or  anapaestic  verse. 
2.  A  long  system  of  anapaestic  tetrameters,  called 
the  nviyog  or  the  yaapov.  3.  A  lyrical  strophe, 
generally  in  praise  of  some  divinity.  4.  The  kn Ifi- 
(njya,  consisting,  according  to  the  rule,  of  sixteen 
trochaic  verses,  in  which  the  chorus  indulged  in 
witticisms  directed  against  some  individual,  or  even 
against  1  he  public  in  general.  The  parabasis ,  though 
a  good  deal  refined  by  the  better  taste  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  '•etained  much  of  the  abusive  scurrility  of  the 
c’ I  rustic  comus ;  so  that  we  may  regard  it  as  the 
only  living  representative  of  the  old  'wagon-jests  of 
the  pludlic  procession  in  which  comedy  originated, 
and  as  the  type  of  that  predominant  element  in  the 
old  comedy  which  the  Roman  satirist  Lucilius  made 
the  object  of  his  imitation. 

II.  Italian  Comedy  may  be  traced,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  rude  efforts  of  the  Dorian  comus  in 
Sicily.  It  has  been  shown  by  Muller*  that  even  the 
Oscan  fai  ;es,  called  the  fabuloe  Atellance,  which 
passed  from  Campania  to  Rome,  may  be  traced  to 
a  Dorian  oi  igin,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  masks  in  these  farces,  such  as  Pappus,  Maccus, 
and  Simus,  are  clearly  Greek  names.  The  more 
complete  development  of  the  Sicilian  comedy  by 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  a  more  regular  comic  drama  in 
Italy.  Imitations  of  Epicharmus  seem  to  have  been 
common  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia ;  and 
so  early  as  B.C.  240,  Livius  Andronicus  exhibited 
at  Rome  translations  or  adaptations  of  Greek  com¬ 
edies,  in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  their  Greek  origin  :  on  the  contrary,  from 
first  to  last,  most  of  the  Latin  comedies  were  pro¬ 
fessedly  Greek  in  all  their  circumstances  ;  and  the 
translators  or  imitators,  though  many  of  them  were 
men  of  great  genius,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  barbari  in  comparison  with  their 
Greek  masters,  and  called  Italy  barbaria  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  Athens.3  The  Latin  comedians,  of  whom 
we  can  judge  for  ourselves,  namely,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  took  their  models  chiefly  from  the  new 
comedy  of  Greece.  The  flatter,  as  far  as  we  know, 

1.  (Compare  Athenseus,  p.  21,  D.) — 2.  (His  Lit.  Gr.,  c.  xxix., 
\  41—?.  ( Vid.  Festus,  p.  3d  372,  ed.  M  tiller 
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never  imitated  any  other  branch  of  Greek  comedy 
But  Plautus,  though  he  chiefly  follows  the  poets  of 
the  middle  or  new  comedy,  sometimes  approximate* 
more  nearly  to  the  Sicilian  comedy  of  Epicharmus, 
or  to  the  IXaporpayydia  of  Rhinthon  and  others.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Amphitryo,  which  Plautus 
himself  terms  a  tragico-comcedia,  is  an  imitation  of 
Rhinthon  or  of  Epicharmus.  That  Plautus  did  imi¬ 
tate  Epicharmus  is  clear  from  the  words  of  Horace  :* 
“  Dicitur  ....  Plautus  ad  exemplar  Sicili  properare 
Epicharmi and  A.  W.  Schlegel  would  infer  from 
this  passage  alone  that  the  Amphitryo  was  borrowed 
from  some  play  by  Epicharmus,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  composed  comedies  on  mythical  subjects 
like  that  of  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Although  Roman  comedy,  as  far  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  is  cast  entirely  in  a  Greek  mould,  the 
Romans  had  authors  who  endeavoured  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  these  foreign  comedies  in  a  dress  more  Roman 
than  Grecian.  Comedies  thus  constructed  were 
called  fabulce  togatce  (from  the  Roman  garb,  the 
toga ,  which  was  worn  by  the  actors  in  it),  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  fabulce  palliates,  or  comedies  represent 
ed  in  the  Greek  costume.  From  the  words  of 
Horace  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious  that  the  fabula  togala  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  Greek  new  comedy  clothed  in  i 
Latin  dress :  “  Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Me- 
nandro Not  that  the  writers  of  these  comedies 
absolutely  translated  Menander  or  Philemon,  like 
Plautus  and  Terence  ;  the  argument  or  story  seems 
to  have  been  Roman,  and  it  was  only  in  the  method 
and  plan  that  they  made  the  Greek  comedians  their 
model.  For  this,  also,  we  have  Horace’s  teshmonv  * 

“  Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poitce : 

Nec  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Graeca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 

Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas.” 

The  preetextata  fabula  alluded  to  here  was  a  sort  of 
history. 

“  The  preetextata  merely  bore  resemblance  to  a 
tragedy :  it  represented  the  deeds  of  Roman  kings 
and  generals  ;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  at  least 
it  wanted  the  unity  of  time  of  a  Greek  tragedy — 
that  it  was  a  history,  like  Shakspeare’s.”4  The 
grammarians  sometimes  speak  of  the  preetextata  as 
a  kind  of  comedy,  which  it  certainly  was  not.  T1  e 
clearest  statement  is  that  of  Euanthius  ( de  fabula)  : 
“  Illud  vero  tenendum  est,  post  veav  Kuyudiav  Lati¬ 
nos  multa  fabularum  genera  protulisse  :  ut  togatas, 
a  scenicis  atque  arguments  Latinis;  preetextatas.  ab 
dignitate  personarum  et  Latina  historia  ;  Atellanas, 
a  civitate  Campaniae,  ubi  act®  sunt  plurim®  ;  Rhin- 
thonicas,  ab  auctoris  nomine ;  tabernarias,  ab  humil- 
itate  argumenti  et  styli ;  mimos,  ab  diuturna  imita- 
tione  rerum  et  levium  personarum.”  But  even 
here  there  is  a  want  of  discrimination  ;  for  the  mi¬ 
nus  was  entirely  Greek,  as  the  name  shows;  the 
Latin  style  corresponding  to  it  was  the  planipes. 
Hermann*  has  proposed  the  following  classification 
of  Roman  plays,  according  as  they  strictly  followed 
or  deviated  from  their  Greek  models : 

Argumentum. 


Graecum. 

Crepidata  (rpayipdia), 
Palliala  (Kuycpdla), 

Salyrica  ( adrvpoi ), 
Mimus  (ylpoq), 


Romanum. 

Pi  cetextata. 

Togata,  cujus  alia  tr.ibt 
ta ,  alia  taber'r.ana. 
Atellana. 

Planipes. 


Neukirch6  gives  a  wider  ex’ent  to  Roman  comedy, 
so  that  it  includes  all  the  ether  species  of  drama, 
with  the  exception  of  the  crepidata  andth e preetextata. 


1.  (Epist.,  II.,  i,  58.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  57.) — 3.  (Epist 

ad  Pison.,  285,  <fec.) — 4.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  vo*.  i.,  p  511 

2.)— 5.  (Opuscula,  v.,  p.  260.)— 6.  (De  Fabula  Rc  nanonun  tn 

gata,  p.  58.) 
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I.  Gk^eci  ARGUMENTI. 

1.  Comaedia  sive  palliata,  quae  proprie  dicitur. 

2.  Tragico-comadia  sive  Rhinthonica,  Graecis,  i\a- 

porpayipdia,  sive  'IraTuuy  Kuptpdia- 

3.  Mimus,  qui  proprie  dicitur. 

II.  LaTINI  ARGUMENTI. 

1.  Traheata. 

2.  Togata  quae  proprie  dicitur,  sive  tabernaria. 

3.  Atellana. 

4.  Planipedia,  sive  planipedaria,  sive  planipes  {ri- 

ciniata). 

And  he  places  the  satirical  drama  in  a  third  class 
bv  itself.  It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  certain 
conclusion  on  this  subject,  which  is  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity ;  the  want  of  materials  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  for  ourselves,  and  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  of  the  scholiasts  and 
other  grammarians  who  have  written  upon  it,  leave 
the  classification  of  Roman  comedies  in  great  un¬ 
certainty,  and  we  must  rest  content  with  some  such 
tpproxi.nations  as  those  which  are  here  given. 

COMOS  {uupog).  ( Vid .  Comcedia,  p.  299;  Cho¬ 
rus,  p.  247.) 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
debiti  et  crediti  inter  se  contributia.  Compensatio, 
as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  ( pend-o ),  is  the 
act  of  making  things  equivalent.  A  person  who 
was  sued  might  answer  his  creditor’s  demand,  who 
was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compensatio  ( si 
paratus  est  compensarc),  which,  in  effect,  was  an 
offer  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which  should 
appear  on  taking  the  account.  The  object  of 
the  compensatio  was  to  prevent  unnecessary  suits 
and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party  a 
balance  was  due.  Originally,  compensatio  only 
iook  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis  and  ex  eadem  cau¬ 
sa  ;  but,  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  there  could  be 
compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ex  dispari 
causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in  right  of 
another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pupillus,  the  debt¬ 
or  could  not  have  compensatio  in  respect  of  a  debt 
due  to  him  from  the  tutor  on  his  own  account.  A 
fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called  upon  to  pay  his 
principal’s  debt,  might  have  compensatio,  either  in 
respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the  claimant  to  himself  or 
to  his  principal.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman  law,  that 
there  could  be  no  compensatio  where  the  demand 
could  be  answered  by  an  exeeptio  peremptoria  ;  for 
the  compensatio  admitted  the  demand,  subject  to 
the  proper  deduction,  whereas  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ceptio  was  to  state  something  in  bar  of  the  demand. 
Set-off  in  English  law,  and  compensation  in  Scotch 
law,  correspond  to  compensatio.* 1 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  EUDI  COMPITA- 
LICII,  was  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  (“  Compitalia,  dies  attributus  laribus  compitali- 
bus ;  ideo  ubi  vice  competunt,  turn  in  compelis  sacriji- 
eatur.  Quotannis  is  dies  concipitur ”3).  This  festival 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  miracle 
attending  the  birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was 
*upposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  lar  familiaris.3  We 
learn  from  Macrobius4  that  the  celebration  of  the 
compitalia  was  restored  by  Taiquinius  Superbus, 
who  sacrificed  boys  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
lares  ;  but  this  practice  was  changed  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  garlic  and  poppies 
offered  in  their  stead.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  lu  :i  compitalieii  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
were  restored  by  him.5 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  fence  conceptivce, 

1.  (Dig  16,  tit.  2.) — 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  25,  ed. 
Muller. — Festus,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Pbn.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  70.)— 4.  (Sat., 

i.  7  ) — 6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  31.) 


that  is,  festivals  which  were  celebrated  on  days  ap 
pointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  The 
exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was  celebrated 
appears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was  always  in  the 
winter.  Dionysius1  says  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero3  that  it 
fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  (the  old  editions 
read  iii.  Kal.  Jan.) ;  but  in  one  of  his  letters  to  At* 
ticus3  he  speaks  of  it  as  falling  on  the  fourth  before 
the  nones  of  January.  The  exact  words  in  which 
the  announcement  of  the  day  on  which  the  compi¬ 
talia  was  to  be  kept,  are  preserved  by  Macrobius4 
and  Aulus  Gellius  :6  “Die  •  Noni  •  (i.  e.,  nono) 
Popolo  •  Romano  •  Quiritibus  •  Compitalia  • 
Erunt  •  Quando  •  Concepta  '  Foverint  •  (or  fue - 
INI  pit  *  c 

j  COMPLU'VIUM.  {Vid.  House.) 

■  CONCHA  ( Koyxv ),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  cyathus  (=  0412  of  a  pint 
English) ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
oxybaphum,  was  three  times  the  former  (=T238 
of  a  pint).4 

♦CONCHA  (noyxv),  a  term  frequently  applied, 
like  conc.hylium,  to  shell-fish  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  Chamce.  Horace,  it  is  probable, 
means  the  Chamce  in  the  following  line  ;  “  Mitulus 
et  vites  pellent  obstantia  conchce."'' 

♦CONCHYL'IUM  ( icoyxvhiov  ).  This  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  lax  sense,  as  applied  to  the 
Testacea  in  general,  or  to  their  shells  separate  from 
their  flesh.8  Xenocrates  uses  KoyxvXudyg  in  the 
same  sense.9  It  is  also  applied  to  the  Purpura  in 
particular,  and  likewise  to  the  purple  colour  formed 
from  it.  According  to  Aldrovandus,  Horace  applies 
it  to  oysters  in  the  following  line  :  “  Miscueris  elixa 
simul  conchylia  lurdis.'no 

CONCILIA 'BULUM.  {Vid.  Colonia.) 

CONCUBTNA  (GREEK).  The  naUast)  or 
TraXkautg  occupied  at  Athens  a  kind  of  middle  rank 
between  the  wife  and  the  harlot  {haipa).  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  eraipa,  naTcTianrt,  and  legal  wife 
is  accurately  described  by  Demosthenes  :11  rug  pev 
yap  eraipag  ijdovijg  i-veic'  lx°pev  rug  de  naXhauug,  rf/g 
sad’  r/pepav  depaireiag  rov  auparog :  rug  de  yvvaiuag, 
rov  naidoTUueiodai  yvyaiug  kui  ruv  evdov  cpvXaica  ma- 
tt/v  lx£lv-  Thus  Antiphon  speaks  of  the  ■naTCKauri 
of  Philoneos  as  following  him  to  the  sacrifice,13  and 
also  waiting  upon  him  and  his  guest  at  table.13  If 
her  person  were  violated  by  force,  the  same  penalt) 
was  exigible  from  the  ravisher  as  if  the  offence  had 
been  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron  ;  and  a  man 
surprised  by  the  quasi-husband  in  the  act  of  crimi 
nal  intercourse  with  his  n aX/ccucy,  might  be  slain  by 
him  on  the  spot,  as  in  the  parallel  case.14  {Vid. 
Adulterium.)  It  does  not,  however,  appear  very 
clearly  from  what  political  classes  concubines  w^re 
chiefly  selected,  as  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  {t-evr/) 
woman  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,15  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  made  by  the  state  for  virgins  of  Attic  fami¬ 
lies  must  in  most  cases  have  prevented  their  sinking 
to  this  condition.  Sometimes,  certainly,  where 
there  were  several  destitute  female  orphans,  this 
might  take  place,  as  the  next  of  kin  was  not  obliged 
to  provide  for  more  than  one ;  and  we  may  also 
conceive  the  same  to  have  taken  place  with  respect 
to  the  daughters  of  families  so  poor  as  to  be  unable 
to  supply  a  dowry.16  The  dowry,  in  fact,  seems  to 
have  been  a  decisive  criterion  as  to  whether  the 


1.  (iv.,  p.  219.) — 2.  (in  Pison.,  c.  4.) — 3.  (vii.,  7.) — 4.  (Sat., 
i.,  4.) — 5.  (x.,  24.) — 6.  (Hussey,  p.  207,  209.  — Wurm,  p.  129  ) — 
7.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  28.) — 8.  (Hippocr.,  De  Disrt.) — 9.  (De  Aliment., 
ex  Aquat.) — 10.  (Sat.,  ii.,  2,  74.) — 11.  (c.  Neser.,  p.  1386.) — 12, 
(Acc.  de  Venef.,  p.  613.) — 13.  (Id.,  p.  614.  —Vid.  Becker,  Char- 
ikies,  vol.  ii.,  p.  438.) — 14.  (Lysias,  De  Csed.  Eratosth.,  p.  95  )— 
15.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neser.,  p.  1350.) — 16.  (Demesth.,  c.  Neser., 
1384. — Plaut.,  Trinumm.,  III.,  ii.,  63.) 
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cornjjion  between  a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in 
a  si  tte  of  cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if 
no  dowrj  had  been  given,  the  child  of  such  union 
wo  Id  be  illegitimate  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry 
had  been  given,  or  a  proper  instrument  executed  in 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  the  female  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  conjugal  rights.* 1  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  slave  that  was  taken  to  her  master’s  bed 
acquired  any  political  rights  in  consequence ;  the 
concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon2  is  treated  as  a 
slave  by  her  master,  and  after  his  death  undergoes 
a  servile  punishment.3  ( Vid .  Het^era.) 

CONCUBI'NA  (ROMAN).  According  to  an  old 
definition,  an  unmarried  woman  who  cohabited 
with  a  man  was  originally  called  pellex,  but  after¬ 
ward  by  the  more  decent  appellation  of  concubina.4 * * 
This  remark  has  apparently  reference  to  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaja,  by  which  the  concubinatus 
received  a  legal  character.  This  legal  concubina¬ 
tus  consisted  in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an 
unmarried  man  with  an  unmarried  woman.  It 
therefore  differed  from  adulterium,  stuprum,  and  in- 
cestus,  which  were  legal  offences  ;  and  from  con- 
•tubernium,  which  was  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  with  a  slave,  or  the  cohabitation  of  a  male 
and  female  slave,  between  whom  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of  concubina  would  have 
applied  to  a  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  married 
man  who  had  not  divorced  his  first  wife  ;8  but  this 
was  not  the  state  of  legal  concubinage  which  was 
afterward  established.  The  offence  of  stuprum  was 
avoided  in  the  case  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man 
and  an  ingenua  by  this  permissive  concubinage ; 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  that 
there  should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  parties,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  stuprum.*  Heineccius7  denies  that  an  ingenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  asserts  that  those  only 
could  be  concubinae  who  could  not  be  uxores ;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,8  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  there  was  a  legal  doubt  on  this  subject.* 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  such  unions  were 
not  often  made  with  ingenuae. 

This  concubinage  was  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  such  marriage,  who  were  sometimes 
called  liberi  naturales,  in  the  power  of  their  father. 
Still  it  established  certain  legal  relations  between 
the  two  persons  who  lived  in  concubinage  and  their 
children.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  concubi¬ 
nage  was  not  favoured,  but  it  still  existed,  as  we 
see  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian. 

This  legal  concubinage  should  not  be  confounded 
with  illicit  cohabitation.  It  rather  resembled  the 
morganatic  marriage  ( ad  morganaticam),  in  which 
neither  the  wife  enjoys  the  rank  of  the  husband, 
nor  the  children  the  rights  of  children  by  a  legal 
marriage.10  Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  widowers  who  had  already  children,  and  did 
not  wish  to  contract  another  legal  marriage,  might 
take  a  concubina,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Vespa¬ 
sian,11  Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius.18 

CONDEMNA'TIO.  ( Vid .  Actio,  p.  20.) 

CONDI'CTIO.  ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

CONDITO'RIUM,  in  its  general  acceptation, 
means  a  place  in  which  property  of  any  kind  is  de¬ 
posited — ubi  quid  conditum  est — thus  conditorium 
tnuralium  tormentorum13  is  a  magazine  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  battering-train  when  not  in  active  service. 

1  (Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  548,  and  authors  there  quoted.)  —  2. 

i  Ax.de  Venef.) — 3.  (Id.,  p.  615.) — 4.  (Massurius,  ap.  Paul. — 

Dig  50,  tit.  16,  s.  144.)— 5.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  40.)— 6.  (Dig.  48, 

sit. 5,  s  34.) — 7.  (Syntag.,  Ap.,  lib.  i.,  39.) — 8.  (Dig.  25,  tit.  5,  s. 

3.) — 9.  (Id.,  s.  1.) — 10.  (Lib.  Feud.,  ii.,  29.) — 11.  (Suet.,  Vesp., 

3.) — 12.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit.  Ant.,  c.  8. — Aurel.,  c.  29. — Dig.  25,  tit. 

T. — Cod  v.,  tit.  26. — Paulus,  Reoept.  Sentent.,  ii.,  tit.  19,  20. — 

Aov.  18,  c.  5 ;  89.  c.  12.) — 13.  (Amro  Marcell.,  xvii..  9  ) 
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But  tht  word  came  afterward  to  he  applied  more 
strictly  as  a  repository  for  the  dead. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
the  body  was  consumed  by  fire  after  death  (vid. 
Bustum),  the  ashes  only  receiving  sepulture  ;  and 
as  there  could  be  no  danger  of  infection  from  these, 
the  sepulchres  which  received  them  were  all  above 
ground.1  But  subsequently,  when  this  practice  fell 
into  partial  or  entire  disuse,  it  became  necessary  to 
inter  ( humare )  the  dead,  or  bury  them  in  vaults 
or  chambers  under  ground  ;  and  then  the  word 
conditorium  or  conditivum 2  was  adopted,  to  express 
that  class  of  sepulchres  to  which  dead  bodies  were 
consigned  entire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  It  is  so  used 
by  Petronius3  for  the  tomb  in  which  the  husband  ot 
the  Ephesian  matron  was  laid ;  hy  Pliny,4  for  the 
vault  where  the  body  of  a  person  of  gigantic  stature 
w^as  preserved  entire ;  and  by  Quintilian,*  (or  the 
chamber  in  which  a  dead  body  is  laid  out,  “  cubicu- 
lum  conditorium  mortis  luce,."  In  a  single  passage 
of  Pliny*  it  is  synonymous  with  monimentum,  and 
in  an  inscription,7  “  oil  as  vi.  minores  in  avito  condi- 
torio,"  the  mention  of  the  cinerary  olla  indicates 
that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  of  the  kind  called  co¬ 
lumbarium.  (Fid.  Columbarium.)  The  correspond 
ing  w’ord  in  Greek  is  vnoyaiov  or  vnoyeiov ,8  hypo- 
geum .* 

Conditorium  is  also  used  for  the  coffin  in  which 
a  body  w'as  placed  when  consigned  to  the  tomb 
and  when  used,  the  same  distinction  is  implied.10 

♦CONEION  ( Kuvnov ),  Hemlock,  or  Conium  meu- 
ulatum.  It  is  called  Cicuta  by  Celsus.  This  poi¬ 
sonous  plant  possesses  highly  narcotic  and  danger¬ 
ous  qualities,  and  an  infusion  of  it  was  given  at 
Athens  to  those  who  were  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  By  a  decoction  of  this  kind  Socra  .es 
lost  his  life.  The  effects  of  the  poison  in  his  case 
are  strikingly  described  in  the  Phasdon  of  Plato. 
Sibthorp  found  the  uuveiov  between  Athens  and  Me¬ 
ga  ra.  It  is  not  un  frequent  throughout  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  also.  The  modern  Greeks  call  it  B popbxon 

TOV.11 

CONFARREA TIO.  (Fid.  Marriage.) 

CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO  is  an  actio  in  rem,1* 
by  which  a  person  claims  a  jus  in  re,  such  as  the 
use  and  enjoyment  (usus  fruclus)  of  a  thing,  or 
claims  some  servitus  (jus  eundi ,  agendi,  &c.).  The 
actio  negatoria  or  negativa  is  that  in  which  a  per¬ 
son  disputes  a  jus  in  re  which  another  claims  and 
attempts  to  exercise. 

If  several  persons  claimed  a  servitus,  each  might 
bring  his  action;  if  several  claimed  as  fructuarii, 
they  must  join  in  the  action.  None  but  the  owner 
of  the  property,  to  which  the  servitus  was  alleged 
to  be  due,  could  maintain  a  directa  actio  for  it. 
The  condemnatio  in  the  actio  confessoria  w-as  adapt¬ 
ed  to  secure  to  the  fructuarius  his  enjoyment  of 
the  thing  if  he  proved  his  right,  and  to  secure  the 
servitus  if  the  plaintiff  made  out  his  claim  to  it. 

The  negatoria  actio  was  that  wrhich  the  ownei  o( 
a  thing  had  against  a  person  wdio  claimed  a  servi¬ 
tus  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
ercise  it.  The  object  of  this  action  was  to  prevent 
the  defendant  from  exercising  his  alleged  right,  and 
to  obtain  security  (cautio)  against  future  attempts, 
which  security  it  was  competent  for  the  judex  to 
require.  But  this  action  was  extended  to  the  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  a  nuisance;  as,  if  a  man  put  a  heap  of 
dung  against  your  wall  so  as  to  make  it  damp ;  o: 

1.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  849.) — 2.  (Seuec.,  Ep.,  60.)— 
3.  (Sat.,  cxi.,  2,  7  ;  cxii.,  3.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  vii.,  16.) — 5.  (Declam 
8,  p.  119,  ed.  Var.) — 6.  (Ep.,  vi.,  10.) — 7.  (ap.  Grut.,  p.  1134,  6  ) 
8.  (Ilesych.) — 9.  (Petron.,  Sat.,  cxi.,  2.) — io.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  18 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  7. — Petron.,  Sat.,  cxii.,  8. —  Compar 
Strabo,  xvii.,  8.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  8. — Diosf  ir.,  iv. 
79.—  Celsus,  v  ,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Gaiui  iv.,  3 
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a  neighbour's  wall  bellied  out  half  a  foot  or  more 
into  your  premises ;  or  the  wind  blew  one  of  his 
trees  so  as  to  make  it  hang  over  your  ground  ;  or  a 
man  cut  stones  on  his  own  land  so  that  the  pieces 
fell  on  yours  :  in  all  such  cases  you  had  a  negatoria 
actio,  in  which  you  declared  jus  ei  non  esse,  &c., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.1 

CONFU'SIO  properly  signifies  the  mixing  of 
uquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metals  into  one  mass.  If 
thim  s  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con¬ 
fuse*  ',  either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  eonfusio  was  caused  by  one  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint  prop¬ 
erty  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind,  and 
perhaps  (we  may  conjecture)  of  the  same  quality, 
as,  for  instance,  wines  of  the  same  quality.  If  the 
things  were  different,  so  that  the  compound  was  a 
new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what,  by  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  is  called  specification,  which  the  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  expressed  by  the  term  novam  speciem  facere, 
as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of  his  own  wine  and 
his  neighbour’s  honey.  In  such  a  case  the  person 
who  caused  the  eonfusio  became  the  owner  of  the 
compound,  but  he  was  bound  to  make  good  to  the 
other  the  value  of  his  property 

Commixtio  applies  to  cases  such  as  mixing  to¬ 
gether  two  heaps  of  corn ;  but  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  either  party  acquires  property  by 
the  commixtio.  For  if  the  mixture  takes  place,  ei¬ 
ther  accidentally  or  with  mutual  consent,  or  by  the 
act  of  one  alone,  in  all  these  cases  the  property  of 
each  person  continues  as  before,  for  in  all  these 
cases  it  is  capable  of  separation.  A  case  of  com¬ 
mixtio  arises  when  a  man’s  money  is  paid  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  and  the  money,  when 
paii',  is  so  mixed  with  other  money  that  it  cannot 
be  recognised ;  otherwise  it  remains  the.property  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 

The  title  eonfusio  does  not  properly  comprehend 
the  various  modes  of  acquisitio  which  arise  from 
two  pieces  of  property  belonging  to  different  per¬ 
sons  being  materially  united  ;  but  still  it  may  be 
convenient  to  enumerate  under  this  head  the  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  acquisitio  which  belong  to  the  general 
nead  of  Accessio. 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighbour’s  material, 
or  out  of  his  own  simply.  In  the  former  case,  such 
man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back  to 
the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible  in 
very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original  own¬ 
er,  but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain  the 
thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labour,  if  he 
had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new  species  could  not 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  form,  the  specificator 
in  all  cases  became  the  owner ;  if  he  had  acted  bo¬ 
na  fide,  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  stuff  for 
its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  was  liable  to  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  theft.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cases  put  by 
Gaius,*  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  man’s 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his  tim¬ 
ber,  and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinus  and  Cassius) 
were  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  thing  was 
no<  changed  by  such  labour  being  bestowed  on  it ; 
the  opposite  school  were  of  opinion  that  the  new 
thing  belonged  to  him  who  had  bestowed  his  labour 
on  it,  but  they  admitted  that  the  original  owner  had 
a  legal  remedy  for  the  value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  piope.rty.of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without  in¬ 
jury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case,  the  owner  of  the 
principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  accessory. 


Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  another 
man’s  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the  owner 
of  the  ground  (superficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another  man’s 
ground,  the  rule  was  the  same.  If  a  man  wrote, 
even  in  letters  of  gold,  on  another  man's  parchment 
or  paper,  the  whole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  tlvs 
parchment  or  paper ;  in  the  case  of  a  picture  paint 
ed  on  another  man’s  canvass,  the  canvass  became 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  picture.1 * * *  If  a  pieca 
of  land  was  torn  away  by  a  stream  (avulsio)  from 
one  man’s  land  and  attached  to  another’s  land,  it 
became  the  property  of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly 
attached  to  it.  This  is  a  different  case  from  ’hat  of 
Alluvio.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party 
was  entitled  to  compensation,  with  some  exceptions 
as  to  cases  of  mala  tides. 

The  rules  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are  sta¬ 
ted  by  Brinkmann,  Ins  tit.  Jur.  Ram..,  §  398,  &c. ; 
Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch ,  &c.,  $  245,  &c.,  Accession ; 
Rosshirt,  Grundlinien,  &c.,  <)  62. 

The  term  eonfusio  had  other  legal  meanings* 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  here. 

♦CONGER  (/coyypof),  the  Conger  Eel,  or  Muraena 
conger,  L.,  called  in  Italian  Bronco.  “  The  name  of 
Conger ,”  observes  Griffith,  “  was  at  first  given  to  a 
species  of  eel,  the  Muraena  conger,  after  Aristotle 
and  Athenams,  who  had  called  the  sea-eel  Koyypoy. 
M.  Cuvier  has  withdrawn  this  fish  from  the  genus 
Anguilla,  and  made  it  the  foundation  of  a  sub-genus, 
under  the  name  of  Conger.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
the  coasts  of  England  and  France,  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  where  it  was  much  sought  after  by  the 
ancients,  and  in  the  Propontis,  where  it  was  not 
long  ago  in  considerable  estimation.  Those  of 
Sicyon  were  more  especially  esteemed.  The  con¬ 
gers  are  extremely  voracious.  They  live  on  fish, 
mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  and  do  not  even  spare 
their  own  species.  They  are  extremely  fond  of 
carrion,  and  are  sure  to  be  found  in  those  places 
into  which  the  carcasses  of  animals  have  been 
thrown. — Among  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Mu¬ 
raena  (proper)  we  may  notice  here  the  Common  Mu- 
rcena,  or  Muraena  helena.  This  fish  is  about  three 
feet  long,  and  sometimes  more ;  it  weighs  as  much 
as  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  ;  is  very  much  extended 
in  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  ancient  Romans,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  it,  held  it  in  high  estima¬ 
tion  under  the  name  of  Muraena,  which  we  com 
monly  translate  by  the  term  ‘  lamprey.’  These  mu- 
raenae  were  carefully  reared  in  vivaria  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Caesar,  the  multi 
plication  of  these  domestic  muraenae  was  so  great, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  triumphs,  that 
commander  presented  six  thousand  of  them  to  his 
friends.  Crassus  reared  them  so  as  to  be  obedient 
to  his  voice,  and  to  come  and  receive  their  food  from 
his  hands  ;  while  the  celebrated  orator  Hortensius 
wept  over  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamprey  of  which 
death  had  deprived  him.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  thrown  offending  slaves  into  their  fish-ponds, 
as  food  for  these  voracious  creatures.”* 

CONGIA'RIUM  {scil.  vas,  from  congius),  a  vessel 
containing  a  congius.  ( Vid .  Congius.) 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
congius  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distributed  among  the 
people  ;8  and  thus  congiarium,  as  Quintilian'  says, 
became  a  name  for  liberal  donations  to  the  people 
in  general,  whether  consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  ot 
money,  or  other  things,6  while  donations  made  to 
the  soldiers  were  called  donativa,  though  they  were 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  73,  &e.) — 2.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  544 

&c.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  2.)— 4.  (vi.,  3,  52.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv. 

14,  17;  xxxi.,  7,  41.— Suet.,  Octav  ,  41.— Tib.,  20.— Ner.,  7.- 

Plin.,  Paneg.,  25. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  41  ;  xi:i.,?l. — Liv  ,  xxj vii 

57.) 


1.  Dig.  8,  ti» .  5. — Brisonius,  De  Fo'  -.uhs.) — 2.  (ii ,  29.) 
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sometimes  also  termed  congiaria.1 *  Congiarium 
was,  moreover,  occasionally  used  simply  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  present  or  a  pension  given  by  a  person  of 
high  rank,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends ;  and  Fabius 
Maximus  called  the  presents  which  Augustus  made 
to  his  friends,  on  account  of  toheir  smallness,  hemi- 
naria  instead  of  congiaria,  because  hemina  was  only 
the  twelfth  part  of  a  congius .* 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Roman  liquid  measure,  which  con¬ 
tained  six  sextarii,3  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  am¬ 
phora  (=5  9471  pints  Eng.).  It  was  equal  to  the 
larger  ^oiif  of  the  Greeks.  ( Vid .  Chous.)  Cato 
tells  us  that  he  was  wont  to  give  each  of  his  slaves 
a  congius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia.4 
Pliny  relates,  among  other  examples  of  hard  drink¬ 
ing,*  that  Novellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob¬ 
tained  a  cognomen  (tricongius,  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  congii  of  wine  at  once. 

There  is  a  congius  in  existence,  called  the  con- 
gius  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Farnese  congius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in  the 
year  75  A.D.,  according  to  the  standard  measure  in 
the  Capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by  weight,  ten 
pounds  (Imp.  Css.  vi.  T.  Css.  Aug.  F.  iiii.  Cos. 
Mcnsurs  exacts  in  Capitolio,  P.  x.6).  By  means 
of  this  congius  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound  has 
been  ascertained.  (Vid.  Libra.)  This  congius 
holds,  according  to  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Hase  in  1824,  52037  692  grains  of  distilled  water. 
Now  the  imperial  gallon  of  eight  pints,  as  determin¬ 
ed  by  act  of  Parliament  in  1824,  holds  10  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois,  or  70,000  grains  of  distilled  water.  Hence 

the  number  of  pints  in  the  congius= - 

K  6  70  000 

=5  9471,  as  above.  Its  capacity  in  cubic  inches  is 
206  1241. 

A  congius  is  represented  in  Fabretti.7 

♦CONI'LE  (kovlXjj),  a  plant,  most  probably,  as 
Sprengel  suggests,  the  Satureia  Grsca,  or  Greek 
Savory.® 

CONNU'BIUM.  (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONOPE'UM  (kuvu-clov),  a  gnat  curtain,  i.  e.,  a 
covering  made  to  be  expanded  over  beds  and  couch- 
os  to  keep  away  gnats  and  other  flying  insects,  so 
called  from  nuvwip,  a  gnat. 

The  gnat-curtains  mentioned  by  Horace9  were 
probably  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture  of  gauze.  The 
use  of  them  is  still  common  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
other  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
Conopeum  is  the  origin  of  the  English  word  canopy.10 

According  to  Herodotus,"  the  Egyptian  fishermen 
used  to  provide  a  substitute  for  gnat-curtains  in  the 
following  manner :  The  fisherman,  having  through 
the  day  worked  at  his  employment  with  his  casting- 
net  (dy^'XyoTpov),  in  the  evening  fixed  the  point  of 
it  on  the  top  of  an  upright  pole,  so  that  it  might  be 
expanded  round  him  in  the  form  of  a  tent.  Under 
this  he  reposed,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  as  has  been  lately  proved,  will  not  pass 
through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  them.13 

♦CONOPS  (Kuvuip),  a  name  most  properly  applied 
to  the  Culex  pipiens,  or  Gnat.  Schneider,  however, 
shows  that  it  is  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
also  to  the  Ephemera  (Mayfly)  and  the  Phryganea.1* 

CONQUISITO'IIES.  These  were  persons  em¬ 
ployed  to  go  about  the  country  and  impress  soldiers, 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xvi.,  8.— Curt.,  vi.,  2.)— 2.  (Quint.,  ].  c.— 
Compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  1. — Senec.,  De  Brevit.  Vit. — De 
Bcnef.,  ii.,  16.— Suet.,  Vesp.,  18.— Jul.,  27.)— 3.  (Rhem.  Fann., 
t  ,  72.) — 4.  (De  Re  Rust.,  c.  57.)— 5.  (II.  N.,  xiv.,  22.)— 6.  (See 
also  Festus,  s.  v.  Publica  pondera.)— 7.  (Inscript.,  p.  536.) — 8. 
(Nicand.,  Ther.,  69.6. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  34.— Adams,  Append.)— 9. 
(Fpod.  ix.,  9.) — 10.  (See  Judith,  r  ,  f  •  viii  ,  9  ;  xvi.,  19. — Juv., 
ri  .  80. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  10,  <>  8.) — 11.  (ii*  95.) — 12. 
'Spence,  in  Trans,  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  1834.) — 13. 
Aristot.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  7. — -(Elian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  22.) 
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when  there  was  a  difficulty  in  completing  a  l<»vy 
Sometimes  commissioners  were  appointed  bt  a  de 
cree  of  the  senate  for  the  purpose  of  mskiig  a  cod- 
quisitio.3 

CONSANGUI'NEI.  (Vid.  Cognate, 

CONSECRA'TIO.  (Vid.  Apotheosis.) 

CONSILIA'RII.  (Vid.  Conventus  ) 

CONSI'LIUM.  (Vid.  Conventus.) 

CONSTITUTIO'NES.  “  Constitutio  principis,” 
says  Gains,3  “  is  that  which  the  imperator  has  ccn- 
stituted  by  decretum,  edictum,  or  epistola  ;  nor  has 
it  ever  been  doubted  that  such  constitutio  has  the 
force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by  law  the  imperator  re¬ 
ceives  the  imperium.”  Hence  such  laws  were  often 
called  principals  constitutiones. 

An  imperial  constitutio,  then,  in  its  widest  sense, 
might  mean  everything  by  which  the  head  of  the 
state  declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  of 
legislation,  administration,  or  jurisdictio.  A  decre¬ 
tum  was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  old  edict,4  edictales 
leges,  generales  leges,  leges  perpetual,  &c.,  were 
laws  binding  on  all  the  emperor’s  subjects.  Under 
the  general  head  of  rescripta5  were  contained  epis- 
tolaj  and  subscripliones,®  which  were  the  answers 
of  the  emperor  to  those  who  consulted  him  either 
as  public  functionaries  or  individuals.7  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtain¬ 
ed  the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gaius.®  It 
is  evident  that  decreta  and  rescripta  could  not,  ft  ?ra 
their  nature,  have  the  force  of  leges  generales,  but, 
inasmuch  as  these  determinations  in  particular 
cases  might  be  of  obvious  general  application,  they 
might  gradually  obtain  the  force  of  law. 

Under  the  early  empeiors,  at  least  in  the  time  ol 
Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his  time, 
and  that  of  his  successors  to  about  the  time  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus  con- 
sulta.  In  fact,  the  emperor,  in  whom  the  supreme 
power  w'as  vested  ftom  the  time  of  Augustus,  ex¬ 
ercised  his  power  through  the  medium  of  a  senatus 
consultum,  which  he  introduced  by  an  oratio  or 
libellus,  and  the  senatus  consultum  was  said  to  be 
made  “imperatore  auctore.”  Probably,  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  senatus  consulta  became  less  com¬ 
mon,  and  finally  imperial  constitutiones  became  the 
common  form  in  which  a  law  was  made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  declared, 
that  whatever  the  imperator  determined  (constituit) 
by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (cognoscens  decre- 
vit),  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law ;  with  this  lim¬ 
itation,  that  those  constitutions  were  not  laws 
which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to  special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  constitutiones  we  also 
read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Caesar  to 
his  officers. 

Many  of  these  constitutions  are  preserved  in  their 
original  form  in  the  extant  co*.Vs.  (Vid.  Codex 
Theodosianus,  &c.) 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  games,  celebrated 
by  the  Romans,  according  to  Festus,  Ovid,9  and 
others,  in  honour  of  Consus,  the  god  of  secret  de¬ 
liberation,  or,  according  to  Livy,1*  of  Neptunsis 
Equestris.  Plutarch,"  Dionysius  of  Halicainas 
sus,13  and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however,-3  say  that 
Neptunus  Equestris  and  Consus  were  only  different 
names  for  one  and  the  same  deity.  It  was  solem¬ 
nized  e»ory  year  in  the  circus  by  the  symbolical 
ceremony  of  uncovering  an  altar  dedicated  to  the 

1.  (Ilirt.,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  i.,  22. — Liv.,  xxi.,  11  ) — 2.  (Liv., 

xxv.,  5.) — 3.  (i.,  5.) — 4.  (Gaius,  i.,  93.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  72,  73, 

<fcc.)— 6.’ (Gaius,  i.,  94,  96,  104.) — 7.  (Pirn.,  Fp.,  x.,  2.)— 8.  (Ta¬ 

cit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  9.) — 9.  (Fast.,  iti.,  199.) — 10.  (i.,  9.) — li.  (Qusst, 

Rom.,  45.)  — 12.  (ii.,  31.)  —  13.  (ad  Cic.  in  Verr.,  p.  142, 
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god,  wliKi.  was  buried  in  the  earth.  For  Romulus, 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  festival, 
was  said  to  have  discovered  an  altar  in  the  earth 
on  that  spot.1 * *  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and 
libations  were  poured  into  the  flames  which  con¬ 
sumed  the  sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games, 
horses  and  mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work, 
and  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers.  It  was 
at  their  first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  an¬ 
cient  legend,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off.* 
Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  having  occurred  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Circensian  games ,  which  can  only  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  supposing  that  the  great  Circensian  games, 
in  subsequent  times,  superseded  the  ancient  Con- 
sualia,  and  that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games 
of  his  own  time  for  ancient  ones — a  favourite  prac¬ 
tice  with  Virgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the 
rape  took  place  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the 
circus  (the  Consualia),  without  thinking  of  the  ludi 
circenses,  properly  so  called. 

CONSUL,  the  joint  president  of  the  Roman  Re¬ 
public  “  Without  doubt  the  name  ccnsules  means 
nothing  more  than  simply  colleagues ;  the  syllable 
sul  is  found  in  prcesul  and  exsul,  where  it  signifies 
one  who  is  ;  thus  consules  is  tantamount  to  consentes, 
the  name  given  to  Jupiter’s  council  of  gods.”4  This 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  syllable  sul  contains  the 
root  of  the  verb  salio,  “  to  go”  or  “  come and 
con-sil-ium  is  merely  “  a  coming  together,”  like  con¬ 
vention  contio.  So  consules  are  “  those  who  come 
together,”  prcesul  “  he  who  goes  before,”  exsul  “  he 
who  goes  out.”  The  institution  of  consuls  or  joint 
presidents  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
Roman  political  system.  The  old  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  first  two  kings  seems  to  point  directly 
to  something  of  the  kind,  and  Servius,  in  his  Con¬ 
stitution,  is  said  to  have  provided  for  a  restoration 
of  the  old  division  of  the  sovereign  power  between 
two  functionaries.  They  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  existed  under  this  name  till  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Tarquinius,  when  L.  Junius  Brutus  and 
L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (or  M.  Horatius*)  were  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  magistrates  at  Rome  with  this  title. 
At  first  the  consuls  were  the  only  supreme  officers 
at  Rome,  and  had  all  the  power  of  the  kings  whom 
they  succeeded.  Cicero*  ascribes  to  them  the  regia 
potestas  :  “  Idque  in  republica  nostra  maxima  va- 
luit,  quod  ei  regalis  potestas  prsefuit — quod  et  in  his 
etiam  qui  nunc  regnant  manet.”  “  Quibus  autem 
regia  potestas  non  placuit,  non  ii  nemini,  sed  non 
semper  uni  parere  voluerunt.”  Their  dress  was 
regal,  with  the  exception  of  the  golden  crown,  which 
they  did  not  wear  at  all,  and  the  trabea,  which  they 
only  wore  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph.  They  had 
ivory  sceptres  surmounted  by  eagles  ;  in  the  public 
assemblies  they  sat  upon  a  throne  ( sella  curulis) ; 
they  had  an  elevated  seat  in  the  senate,  where 
they  presided ;  they  appointed  the  public  treasurers ; 
they  made  peace  and  contracted  foreign  alliances  ; 
they  had  the  jurisdictio,  i.  e.,  they  were  the  supreme 
judges  in  all  suits,  whence  we  also  find  them  called 
praetores ;  and  they  had  the  imperium,  or  supreme 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  most 
prominent  outward  symbols  of  their  authority  were 
the  fasces,  or  bundle  of  rods  surrounding  an  axe, 
and  borne  before  the  consuls  by  twelve  lictors  or 
beadles. 

At  first  each  of  the  consuls  had  his  own  twelve 
lictors ;  but  P.  Valerius,  called  Publicola,  from  his 


1.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  notes  629  and  630.) 

-2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  I.at.,v.,  3. — Dionys.,  i.,  2. — Cic.,  De  Rep., 
ii.,  7.)  —  3.  fjEn.,  viii.,  636.)  — 4.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.  p. 
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1  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  populus ,  or  original 
burgesses,  removed  the  axe  from  the  fas  tes,  and 
allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  lictors  while  they  w  ere  in  Rome.  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accensus.  This 
division  of  the  honours  was  so  arranged  that  the 
consuls  enjoyed  the  outward  distinctions  alternately 
from  month  to  month  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  consuls 
received  the  fasces  for  the  first  month,  and  so  on, 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it  w,as  decreed  by 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Papin  Poppcea ,  that  the  precedence 
should  be  given  to  him  who  had  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  children.  To  this  alternation  in  the  honours 
of  the  consulate  Horace  seems  to  refer  indirectly, 
when  he  says, 

“  Virtus,  repulses  nescia  sordid#., 
Jntaminatis  fulget  honoribus  : 

Ncc  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aura."1 

While  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  ol 
the  army,  the  consuls  retained  the  axes  in  the  fas¬ 
ces,  and  each  had  his  own  lictors  as  before  the  time 
of  Valerius. 

The  consuls  were  for  some  time  chosen  only 
from  the  populus  or  patricians,  and,  consequently,  al¬ 
ways  sided  with  their  own  order  in  the  long  strug¬ 
gle  which  was  carried  on  between  the  patricians 
and  the  commonalty.  The  first  shock  to  their  pow¬ 
er  was  given  by  the  appointment  of  the  tribum  pie 
bis,  who  were  a  sort  of  plebeian  consuls,  and,  like 
the  others,  were  originally  two  in  number.  They 
presided  at  the  comitia  tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the 
plebs,  as  the  consuls  did  at  the  other  comitia,  and 
had  the  right  of  interposing  a  veto,  which  put  a  stop 
to  any  consular  or  senatorial  measure.  The  con¬ 
sular  office  was  suspended  in  B.C.  452,  and  its  func¬ 
tions  performed  by  a  board  of  ten  high  commission¬ 
ers  ( decemviri ),  appointed  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
according  to  a  motion  of  the  tribune  Terentius.  On 
the  re-establishment  of  the  consulship  in  B.C.  444. 
the  tribunes  proposed  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
a  serious  and  long-protracted  struggle  between  the 
two  orders,  in  the  course  of  which  the  office  of  con¬ 
sul  was  again  suspended,  and  its  functions  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  board  of  tribuni  militares,  corresponding 
to  the  orpaTJtyoi  at  Athens.  At  length,  in  B.C.  366, 
the  plebeians  succeeded  in  procuring  one  of  the  con¬ 
suls  to  be  elected  from  their  own  body,  and  after 
that  time  both  consuls  were  occasionally  plebeians. 

The  prerogatives  and  functions  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  engrossed  by  the  consuls,  were  afterward 
divided  between  them,  and  different  magistrates 
appointed  to  relieve  them  under  the  great  pressure 
of  business  introduced  by  the  increase  of  the  state. 
The  censors,  appointed  in  B.C.  442,  performed  some 
of  their  duties,  and  the  praetors,  first  elected  in  B.C 
365,  undertook  the  chief  part  of  the  jurisdictio,  or 
judicial  functions  of  the  consuls.  When  a  consul 
was  appointed  to  some  command  or  office  out  of 
Rome,  he  was  said  provinciam  accipere ;  and  when 
the  consul  was  appointed  to  a  foreign  command  af¬ 
ter  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  he  was  call¬ 
ed  proconsul.  In  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  the  consuls  are  called  i<rraroL,  the  proconsuls 
uvOvnaroi.  The  -ensul  might  also  be  superseded 
by  the  dictator,  who  was  appointed  with  absolute 
power  for  certain  emergencies.  A  similar  authori¬ 
ty,  however,  was  occasionally  vested  in  the  consuls 
themselves  by  virtue  of  the  senalus  decretum,  which 
was  worded,  Videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica  det- 
nmenti  capiat,  i.  e.,  “  Let  the  consuls  look  to  it,  that 
no  harm  befalls  the  state.” 

The  consuls  were  elected  some  time  before  they 
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entered  upon  their  office,  and  till  then  were  called 
consules  designati.  In  later  times  they  entered  on 
thei*-  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  were  obliged 
to  take  the  oath  of  office  within  the  five  days  follow¬ 
ing,  the  effect  of  which  they  had  to  repeat  in  an  oath 
which  they  took  on  quitting  their  office  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  commencement  of  the  consulate 
was  always  celebrated  by  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  a  sacrifice  there  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
iii.us,  and  after  that  there  was  a  great  meeting  of 
the  senate.  By  the  Lex  Annalis  (B.C.  181)  it  was 
decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  43  years  of  age.* 1 * 
But.  many  were  elected  consuls  at  an  earlier  age. 
It  was  also  a  law  that  an  interval  of  ten  years 
should  elapse  between  two  elections  of  the  same 
person  to  the  office  of  consul ;  but  this  law  was  not 
strictly  observed,  and  instances  occur  of  five  or  six 
re-flections  to  this  office.  C.  Marius  was  seven 
t/rres  consul. 

The  office  of  consul  continued  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Republic.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  con¬ 
suls  were  no  longer  elected  by  the  people,  but  were 
appointed  by  the  senate ;  and  subsequently  the  num¬ 
ber  was  increased,  and  consuls  were  appointed  for 
a  part  of  the  year  only,  till  at  last  it  became  only  an 
honorary  or  complimentary  appointment.  In  these 
times  the  consuls  were  divided  into  several  classes : 
the  consules  ordinarii,  who  were  the  nearest  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  older  consuls ;  the  consules  suffecti, 
appointed  by  the  emperors  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
and  the  consules  honorarii,  who  had  only  the  name, 
without  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  consuls,  like  the  apxuv  knuvvgoq  at  Athens, 
gave  their  names  to  the  year  ;  calendars  or  annual 
registers  were  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  called 
Fasti  Consulares.  The  last  consul  knuvvpoc  was 
Basilius  junior,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  A.U.C. 
1294,  A.D.  541. 

CONTRACTUS.  (Vid.  Obligationes  ) 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (avaKijvoi).  This  word,  in 
its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served  in 
the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent.  It  is  de¬ 
rived  from  taberna  (afterward  tabemaculum),  which, 
according  to  Festus,  was  the  original  name  for  a 
military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards  (tabula). 
Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers  ( contuberna - 
les),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their  head,  who 
was  called  decanus,  and  in  later  times  caput  contu- 
hernii .* 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  families  used  to  ac¬ 
company  a  distinguished  general  on  his  expeditions 
or  to  his  province,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  under 
bis  superintendence  a  practical  training  in  the  art 
of  war  or  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same  tent,  called  his 
contubcrnales.3 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  contubcrnales  was 
applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  intimate 
friendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof,4  and 
hence,  when  a  free  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  slaves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were  call¬ 
ed  contubcrnales ;  and  their  connexion,  as  well  as 
their  place  of  residence,  contubernium .*  Cicero® 
calls  Caesar  the  contubernalis  of  Quirinus,  thereby 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  Caesar  had  allowed  his  own 
statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  of  Quirinus.7 

CONTUBE'RNIUM.  ( Vid .  Contubernales, 
CONCUBINA.) 

CONTUS  (/covrof,  from  nevrew,  I  prick  or  pierce) 


1.  (Cic.,  Philipp.,  v.,  17,  47.) — 2.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  8, 
13. — Compare  Cic.,  Pro  Ligar.,  7. — Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  16. — Dra- 
kenb.  ad  Liv.,  v.,  2.)  — 3.  (Cic.,  Pro  Coel.,  30. — Pro  Plane.,  11. 
—Suet.,  Jul.,  42.  —  Tacit.,  Agr.,  5.  — Frontin.,  Strateg.,  iv.,  1, 

1.  —  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  3.)  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ix.,  2. — Plin., 

3pist.,  ii.,  13.) — 5.  (Colum.,  xii.,  1,3;  i.,  8. — Petron.,  Sat.,  96. 

—Tacit.,  Hist.,  i., 43  ;  iii.,74.) — 6.  (ad  Att.,  xiii..  .) — 7.  (Vid. 

tv.  ad  Alt.,  xii.,  45. — Suet.,  Jul.,  76.) 


was,  as  Nonius1  expresses  it,  a  long  and  strong 
wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a  pointed  iron  at  the 
one  end.*  It  was  used  for  various  purposes,  but 
chiefly  as  a  punt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow 
water,  thrust  it  into  the  ground,  and  thus  pushed  on 
the  boat.3  It  also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the 
depth  of  the  water.4  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  huge  lances 
or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the 
word  contus  was  applied  to  this  kind  of  weapon ; 
and  the  long  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were 
always  designated  by  this  name.® 

CONVENI'RE  IN  MANUM.  (Vid.  Marriage.) 

CONVE'NTUS  (ovvofioc,  avvovoia,  or  ovvayuyfj) 
is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to  any  as¬ 
sembly  of  men  who  meet  for  a  certain  purpose 
But  when  the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  conventus 
assumed  a  more  definite  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  ;i- 
ther  permanently  or  temporarily  settled  in  a  prov¬ 
ince.7  In  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  called  con¬ 
ventus,  forum ,  or  jurisdiction  Roman  citizens  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  province  were  entirely  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  proconsul,  except  in  the  towns  which 
had  the  Jus  Italicum,  which  had  magistrates  of  their 
own  with  a  jurisdictio,  from  whom  there  was,  no 
doubt,  an  appeal  to  the  proconsul ;  and  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  fixed  by  the  proconsul,  they  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  and  this 
meeting  bore  the  name  of  conventus  (ovvoSoq). 
Hence  the  expressions,  conventus  agere,  peragere , 
convocare,  dimittere,  dyopalovc  (sc.  i/ptpac)  uyeiv, 
&c.9  At  this  conventus  litigant  parties  applied  to 
the  proconsul,  who  selected  a  number  of  judges 
from  the  conventus  to  try  their  causes.10  The  pro- 
consul  himself  presided  at  the  trials,  and  pronoun¬ 
ced  the  sentence  according  to  the  views  of  the 
judges,  who  were  his  assessors  (consilium  or  consil 
iarii).  As  the  proconsul  had  to  carry  on  all  official 
proceedings  in  the  Latin  language,11  he  was  always 
attended  by  an  interpreter.1*  These  conventus  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  generally  held  after  the  proconsul 
had  settled  the  military  affairs  of  the  province  ;  at 
least,  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gaul,  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  conventus  after  his 
armies  had  retired  to  their  winter-quarters. 

Niebuhr13  supposes  that,  after  the  peace  of  Cau- 
dium,  and  before  any  country  had  been  made  a  Ro¬ 
man  province,  the  name  conventus  was  applied  to 
the  body  of  Roman  citizens  sojourning  or  residing 
at  Capua,  Cuma,  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns. 

CONVrVIUM.  (Vid.  Symposium.) 

♦CONVOLV'ULUS,  I.  a  species  of  Caterpillar, 
mentioned  by  Pliny14  as  doing  great  damage  to  the 
vineyards.  It  derives  its  name  from  rolling  itself 
up  in  the  leaf,  after  having  half  cut  through  the 
small  stem  which  connects  the  latter  with  the  vine 
Modern  naturalists  make  it  the  same  with  the  Pyra- 
lis  mtis ,18 

*11.  A  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which  several 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  The 
C.  Arvensis  is  the  cpD.a^  of  Dioscorides,16  with  the 


1.  (xviii.,24.) — 2.  (Virg.,  -®n.,  v.,  208.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ix., 
287. — Virg.,  1.  c. — Id.,  vi.,  302.)— 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Percunctatio 
— Donat,  ad  Terent.,  Hec.,  I.,  ii.,  2.)  —  5.  (Virg.,  .®n.,  ix.,  510. 
— Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  44  ;  iii.,  27.  —  Lamprid.,  Commod.,  13.)  —  6 
(Tacit.,  Ilist.,  i.,  79. — Id.,  Ann.,vi.,  35. —  Stat.,  Achill.,  ii.,  416. 
— Val.  Flacc.,  vi.,  162,  et  al.)  —  7.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  13;  v., 
36. — Cuss.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  21. — Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr  ,  97.) — 8.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.,  ii.,  15. — Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  5. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii  1,  3  ;  v.,  29.) 
— 9.  (Cses.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  54  ;  v.,  1  ;  viii.,  46.—  .*.  Apost.,  xix., 
38.) — 10.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  13,  &c. —  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  iii., 
p.  732.) — 11.  (Val.  Max.,  II.,  ii.,  2.) — 12.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  iii.,  J7 
— Ep.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  54.) — 13.  (Ilist.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  340.) — 14, 
(H.  N.,  xvii.,  28.) — 15.  (Plin.,  ed.  Panckoucke.  v.  xi.  p.  18flJ 
— 16.  (iv„  144.) 
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epithet  of  Ida,  in  opposition  to  the  apiXag  Tpa\da,x 
•he  same  with  the  Smilax  Icevis  of  Pliny.*  This 
species  does  great  injury  to  the  corn,  and  its  roots 
are  not  easily  eradicated.  Billerbeck  censures  Sib- 
thorp  for  confounding  it  with  the  ireputMpevov  of 
Dioscorides.3  The  C.  Sepium,  also  called  agila^, 
is  the  fidXaKOK'.aao g  of  the  Geoponica,4 *  and  the 
Convolvulus  of  Pliny.6  It  has  white,  bell-shaped 
flewers,  and  derives  its  name  from  growing  in 
hedges,  and  places  adjacent  to  these  (“  sepes  et  vi- 
tina  omnia  implicat").  It  is  also  called  ’lacnuvi), 
from  'lacrw,  the  goddess  of  healing.6  Sibthorp  found 
it  everywhere  in  the  hedges  of  Greece.  The  C. 
j&j ammonia ,  or  Scammony,7  is  the  plant  the  inspis¬ 
sated  juice  of  which  is  the  Scammony  of  the  shops, 
a  well-known  purgative.  This  article  has  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period  ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates,  and  many  peculiar  virtues  were  at¬ 
tributed  to  it  at  that  time  :  now,  however,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  only  as  an  active  cathartic.  The  plant  is 
spread  over  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  nearly  the  whole 
East.  Sibthorp  found  it  growing  in  many  parts  of 
Livadia  and  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea.8  The 
C.  Soldanella  is  the  KpufiSrj  ■&a’kaaala,  or  Sea-Kale.* 

♦CONUS  (/cwvof),  a  term  applied  by  Galen10 * *  and 
Paul  of  JEgina11  to  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  wild 
Pine.  It  is  commonly  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
Nux  Pinea,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Pine-tree.  Athenasus 
says  that  Theophrastus  called  the  tree  nevKij,  and 
the  fruit  Kuvog.xu 

♦CONY'ZA  (Kowfa),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.13  “  Owing  to 
recent  changes  in  the  Botanical  terminology,”  ob¬ 
serves  Adams,  “  there  is  now  considerable  difficulty 
in  applying  scientific  names  to  these  three  species. 
The  older  authorities  referred  them  all  to  the  genus 
Cor.yza,  or  Fleabane,  and  Stackhouse  still  does  so, 
but  hesitatingly.”  Sprengel,  upon  the  whole,  prefers 
the  following  distribution  of  them.  1.  Inula  viscosa 
Ait.  2.  Inula  saxatilis,  or  Erigeron  gravcolens.  3. 
Inula  oculus  Christi.  Dierbach  makes  the  Kovvfa 
if  Hippocrates  the  Ambrosia  marilima.1* 

COOPT  A'RE.  ( Vid .  Collegium.) 

COTHINUS  ( Ko<pivog ),  a  large  kind  of  wicker 
Basket,  made  of  willow  branches.16  From  Aris¬ 
tophanes16  it  would  seem  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  basket  or  cage  for  birds.  The  Romans 
used  it  for  agricultural  purposes;  and  Columella,17 
in  describing  a  method  of  procuring  early  cucum¬ 
bers,  says  that  they  should  be  sown  in  well-manu¬ 
red  soil,  kept  in  a  cophinus,  so  that  in  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  portable  hot-bed. 
Juvenal,1*  when  speaking  of  the  Jews,  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  cophinus  et  faenum  (a  truss  of  hay),  figura¬ 
tively  to  designate  their  high  degree  of  poverty. 
( Vid.  Corbis.) 

♦CORACI'NUS  ( uopaulvog ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
same  with  the  aantpSyg,  according  to  Athenseus. 
1 Saperda  ) 

♦CORALL'IUM  (uopaXkiov).  “From  the  brief 
notices,”  observes  Adams,  “which  Arrian,1*  He- 
sychius,*0  and  Dionysius,*1  all  of  whom  mention 
this  term,  supply,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  satis¬ 
factorily  what  species  of  the  Corallina  were  known 
o  the  ancients.” 

♦CORALL'IS,  a  stone  resembling  vermilion,  and 
brought  from  India  and  Syene.8*  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  red  coral.  The  ancients  thought  coral 

1.  (Theoplirast ,  H  N-,  iii.,  18.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  10  ;  xxxiv., 

10.)— 3.  (!>».,  13.)  -4.  (ii.,  6,  31.)— 5.  (H.  N.,  xxi.,  5  et  16.)— 

6.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  44.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  171. — 

Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,6;  ix.,  1,  et  10.)— 8.  (Billerbeck,  1.  c.) 

—9.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  147.)— 10.  (De  Simpl.,  vii.j— 11.  (vii.,  3.)— 

l2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  r.) — 13.  (iii.,  126. — Tbeophrast.,  11.  P., 

ri.,  1,  2.)— 14.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 15.  (M®r.  Attic,  and 

flesych.,  s.  v.  ”>  bhi%o$.) — 16.  (Av.,  1223.) — 17.  (xi.,  3,  p.  460, 

ed.  Bip  ) — 18  (Sat.,  iii.,  14,  ard  vi.,  542.)— 19.  (Peripl.)— 20. 

I.,  x  s.  v  )— 21  (De  Sit.  Orb.  -22.  (Plin.  H.  N  xxxvii,10.) 


to  grow  as  a  vegetable  underneath  the  »<tit;s,  and 
to  harden  into  stone  when  removed  from  its  native 
element.1 

♦CORAX  (/copaf).  I.  the  Raven,  or  Corvus  co¬ 
rax,  L.  “  This,”  remarks  Adams,  “  is  generally 
held  to  be  the  Corvus  of  Virgil ;  but  the  latter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pennant,  was  the  Rook,  or  Corvus  J~ug%- 
legus,  which,  he  says,  is  the  only  species  that  is  gre¬ 
garious  ;  and  Virgil  pointedly  refers  to  flocks  of  Co* 
vi.*  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
hooded  crow  and  the  jackdaw  are  often  to  be  seen 
in  flocks.  Dr.  Trail  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 
flocks  of  hooded  crows,  consisting  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  Aristotle3  applies  this  term  also  to  a  water 
bird.  It  probably  was  a  sort  of  cormorant.”4 

*11.  Probably  the  Trigla  hirundo,  L.,  or  Muo-fish 
Gesner,  however,  makes  no  distinction  between  it 
and  the  Kopatdvog.  Coray  is  undecided.6 

CORBIS,  dim.  CO'RBULA,  CORBPCULA,  a 
Basket  of  very  peculiar  form  and  common  use 
among  the  Romans,  both  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes  ;  so  called,  according  to  Varro,6  “  Quod 
eo  spicas  aut  aliud  quid  corruebant or,  according 
to  Isidorus,7  “  Quia  curvatis  virgis  contexitur."  It 
was  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,8  and  of  a  con¬ 
ical  or  pyramidal  shape  fnl eypara  etc  Ivyov  rrvpa- 
poddy.9  A  basket  answering  precisely  to  this  de¬ 
scription,  both  in  form  and  material,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  every-day  use  among  the  Campanian  peas¬ 
antry,  which  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  “  la  corbella,”  a  representation  of  which  is  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.  The  hook  attached  to  it  by  a  string  is  5r,r  the 


purpose  of  suspending  it  to  a  branch  of  the  tree  into 
which  the  man  climbs  to  pick  his  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  or  figs.  The  upper  portion  of  the  woodcut1* 
represents  a  Roman  farm,  in  which  a  farming  man, 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwarfish  satyr,  is  seen  with  a  pole 
fualXka)  across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  basket  resembling  in  every  respect 
the  Campanian  corbella ;  all  which  coincidences  of 
name,  form,  and  description  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  term  with  the  object  represented. 

As  the  corbis  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
it  is  often  distinguished  by  a  corresponding  epithet, 
indicating  the  particular  service  to  which  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as,  for  instance,  corbis  messoria ,:*  which  was 
used  in  husbandry  for  measuring  corn  in  the  ear, 
and  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  modius,  in  which 


1.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  177.) — 2.  (Georg.,  i.,  410.) — 3. 
(H.  A.,  viii.,  5.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxii.,  11. — Isidor.,  xii.,  6.) — 6.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  139,  ed. 
Mailer.)— 7.  (Orig.,  xx.,  9.)— 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  22,  t>  1 
— Isidor.,  Columell.,  11.  cc.) — 9.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  v.,  7,  8.)— 

10.  (AntichitA  di  Ercolano,  tom.  iii.,  tav.  29.) — 11.  (Cic..,  Pr« 
Sext.,  38.— Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i  ,  53.— Propert  .  Eleg. 
IV.,  ii.,  28  -  Ovid  Met.,  xiv.,  643.) 
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the  gram  was  measured  after  thrashing  ;*  cor  bis 
pal  ulatoria,  which  held  a  certain  measure  of  green 
food  for  cattle  ;3  cor  bis  constricta,  when  put  over 
the  noses  of  cattle  with  sore  mouths,  like  a  muzzle, 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  their  lips.3  These 
were  all  of  the  larger  sort,  the  same  as  that  men¬ 
tioned  by  Plautus,*  “  Gerilote  amicis  vestris  aurum 
cor  bibus.  ” 

The  smaller  basket  ( corbula )  was  used  for  gath¬ 
ering  fruit®  ( aliquot  corbulas  uvarum*) ;  as  a  bread¬ 
basket  ( corbula  Pams'1) ;  for  carrying  up  viands  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  coznaculum  ;*  and  when  Nero  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  he 
put  the  earth  into  a  corbula,  which  he  took  from  a 
soldier,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  shoulders  ( hu - 
mum  corbula,  congestam9),  which  identifies  the  sort 
of  basket  termed  uotyivog  by  Josephus,10  which  con¬ 
stituted  part  of  the  marching  accoutrements  of  ev¬ 
ery  Roman  soldier. 

Thq  corbis  was  also  used  in  the  Roman  navy. 
Being  filled  with  stones,  it  afforded  a  substitute  for 
an  anchor  in  places  where  the  soil  w  as  impervious 
to,  or  not  sufficiently  tenacious  for,  the  fluke  of  an 
anchor,11  which  practice  is  not  yet  forsaken,  for  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  the  identical  “  corbella" 
delineated  above  so  applied  in  the  bay  of  Mola  di 
Gaieta. 

CO'RBIT^E,  merchantmen  of  the  larger  class, 
so  called  because  they  hung  out  a  corbis  at  the  mast¬ 
head  for  a  sign.13  They  were  also  termed  onerana  ; 
and  hence  Plautus,  in  order  to  designate  the  vora¬ 
cious  appetites  of  some  women,  says,  “  Corbitam 
cibi  comesse  possunt.”13  They  were  noted  for  their 
heavy  build  and  sluggish  sailing,1*  and  carried  pas¬ 
sengers  as  well  as  merchandise,  answering  to  the 
large  “felucca”  of  the  present  day.  Cicero  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  a  passage  in  one  of  these  vessels  from 
Rhegium  to  Patrae,  which  he  opposes  to  the  smarter 
class  of  packets  ( actuariola l®). 

•COR'CHORUS  ( Kopxopog ),  a  plant,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Jew  s’  Mallow,  or  Corchorus  olitorius. 
It  is  still  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Jews  at  Aleppo. 
A  Japanese  species  of  this  shrub  is  well  known  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Adams ;  but  the  Cor¬ 
chorus  olitorius  is  seldom  cultivated.1* 

♦CORD'YLUS  (uopdvhog),  ari  amphibious  animal 
described  by  Aristotle.17  “From  the  discussions 
of  Belon,  Rondelet,  Gesner,  and  Schneider,  it  would 
appear  to  be  settled,”  remarks  Adams, “  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  Lizard,  probably  a  variety  of  the  Siren  La- 
certina 

II.  The  fry  of  the  Tunny-fish,  according  to  Pliny. 
Modern  naturalists,  however,  think  that  it  is  proba- 
tily  a  variety  of  the  Scomber- thynnus,  L.1* 

*CORIANDRUM  (*c oplavvov  or  uopiov19),  Cori¬ 
ander,  or  Coriandrum  sativum.  It  grows  wild  in 
Italy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  strong  smell 
of  bedbugs  {ubpig,  “  a  bedbug”)  which  the  seed  has 
when  fresh.  Theophrastus  says  there  were  several 
kinds.30  According  to  Pliny,31  Coriander-seed,  ta¬ 
ken  in  moderate  quantities,  was  good  in  aiding  di¬ 
gestion  ;  and  the  ancients,  therefore,  generally  took 
it  after  eating.  Sibthorp  makes  the  modern  Greek 
name  to  be  u oplavdpov  or  Kovobapdg.  He  found  it 
in  Peloponnesus  (the  Morea)  and  the  island  of  Cy¬ 
prus.33 

1.  (Cato.De  Re  Rust.,  136.) — 2.  (Colum.,  VI.,  iii.,  5  ;  XI.,  ii., 
19.) — 3.  (Veget.,  Art.  Veterin.,  ii.,33.) — 4.  (Bacch.,  IV.,  iv.,  61.) 

—5.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  5. — Colum.,  XII.,  l.,8.) — 6.  (Varro, 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  15.) — 7.  (Ctecilius,  ap.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbis.) — 8. 
(Plaut.,  Aul.,  II.,vii.,  4.)  -9.  (Suet.,  Nero,  19.) — 10.  (Bell.  Jud., 
di.,  5,  Q  5.) — 11.  (Arrian,  1.  c. — Eunap.  ap.  Suid.,  s.  v.  Zevy/ia.) 
—12.  (Festus. — Nonius,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Cas.,  IV.,  i.,  20.) — 14.  (Lu- 
iil.  ap.  Non.,  s.  v.  Corbit®. — Plaut.,  Poen.,  III.,  i.,4.) — 15.  (Ep. 
•d  Att.,  xvi.,  6.) — 16.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  7. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  8.  v.) — 17.  (II.  A.,  i.,  5.) — 18  (Aristot.,  viii.,  21. — Plin., 
H.  N.,  ix.,  15.) — »9.  (Theophrast.,  i.,  11  ;  vii.,  1. — Dioscor.,  iii., 
64  >—  20.  (II.  P.,  vii.,  1.)— 21  (II.  N  ,  xx.,  20.)  -22.  (Billerbeck, 
Flora  Classica,  p.  76.) 


*CORIS  (iiopig)  I.,  a  name  applied  to  seve  -a 
species  of  the  genus  Cimex,  or  bug.  (V id.  Cimex  1 

II.  A  Plant,  the  same  with  the  Hypericum  Coris, 

CORDAX.  {Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  299.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Majes7  as,  Repetu* 

DA2.) 

CORNE'LIA  FULVIA  LEX  {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  FALSIS.  {Vid  Falsa.; 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  INJU'RIIS.  ( Vid.  Ik- 

JURI.*.) 

CORNE'LIA  LEX  DE  SICA'RIIS  ET  VENE- 
FI'CIS.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained 
some  provision  as  to  homicide,3  but  this  is  all  that 
wre  know.  It  is  gencraliy  assumed  that  the  lawr  o* 
Numa  Pompdius,  quoted  by  Festus,3 *  “  Si  quis  horn- 
inem  liberum  dolo  sciens  morti  duit  paricida  esto," 
w'as  incorporated  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  is  the 
law  of  homicide  to  which  Pliny  refers  ;  but  this 
cannot  be  proved.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  provisions 
against  incantations  ( malum  carmen )  and  poisoning, 
both  of  which  offences  were  also  included  under 
parricidium  :  the  murderer  of  a  parent  was  sewed 
up  in  a  sack  {culeus  or  culleus)  and  throw'n  into  a 
river.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  some  old 
law  that  the  senate,  by  a  consultum,  ordered  the 
consuls  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Brutus  (B.C.  138)  to  in 
quire  into  the  murder  in  the  Silva  Scantia  (Silvc 
Sila*).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C 
82.  The  lex  contained  provisions  as  to  death  oi 
fire  caused  by  dolus  malus,  and  against  persons  go¬ 
ing  about  armed  with  the  intention  of  killing  or 
thieving.  The  law  not  only  provided  for  cases  of 
poisoning,  but  contained  provisions  against  those 
who  made,  sold,  bought,  possessed,  or  gave  poisor 
for  the  purpose  of  poisoning;  also  against  a  magis 
tratus  or  senator  who  conspired  in  order  that  a  per¬ 
son  might  be  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum, 
&c.®  To  the  provisions  of  this  law  was  subse¬ 
quently  added  a  senatus  consultum  against  mala 
sacrificia,  otherwise  called  impia  sacrificia,  the 
agents  in  which  were  brought  within  the  provisions 
of  this  lex.  The  punishment  inflicted  by  this  law 
was  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  according  to 
some  modern  writers.  Marcian6  says  that  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  deportatio  in  insulam  et  bonorum  adem- 
tio.  These  statements  are  reconcilable  when  wre 
consider  that  the  deportatio  under  the  emperors 
took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and  the  expression 
in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  times  of  the  writers 
or  the  compilers.  Besides,  it  appears  that  the  lex 
was  modified  by  various  senatus  consuita  and  im¬ 
perial  rescripts. 

The  lex  Pompeia  de  Parricidiis,  passed  in  the 
time  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  extended  the  crime  of  parri¬ 
cide  to  the  killing  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  sister, 
uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relations  enumerated 
by  Marcianus  ;7  this  enumeration  also  comprises 
vitricus,  noverca,  privignus,  privigna,  patronus,  pa- 
trona,  an  avus  who  killed  a  nepos,  and  a  mother 
who  killed  a  filius  or  filia  ;  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
a  father.  All  privy  to  the  crime  were  also  punished 
by  the  law,  and  attempts  at  the  crime  also  came 
within  its  provisions.  The  punishment  was  the 
same  as  that  affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Sica¬ 
riis,*  by  which  must  be  meant  the  same  punishment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimes  of  the  same 
kind.  He  wrho  killed  a  father  or  mother,  grand¬ 
father  or  grandmother,  wras  punished  (more  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  sewn  up  in  a 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  164. — P.  -®gin.,  vii.,  3. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ixvi., 

54.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.) — 3.  (s.  r.  Parici  Qu®stores.) — 

4.  (Cic.,  Brutus,  c.  22,  ed.  H.  Meyer.) — 5.  (Compare  Gic.,  Prc 

Cluent.,  c.  54,  with  Dig.  49,  tit.  8.) — 6.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  8,  s.  3 

7.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  9,  s.  1.) — 8.  (Dig.,  1.  c.) 


CORNU. 


CORONA. 


«ack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  if  the  sea  was  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  constitution  of  Hadrian,  he  was  exposed  to  wild 
oeasts,  or,  in  the  time  of  Pa  ilus,  to  be  burned.  The 
ape  would  appear  to  be  a  la  e  addition.  The  mur¬ 
derers  of  a  lather,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmoth¬ 
er  only  were  punished  in  this  manner  ;l  other  par¬ 
ricides  were  simply  put  to  death.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  the  lex  Cornelia  contained  a  provision 
against  parricide,  if  we  are  rightly  informed  as  to 
the  provisions  de  Sicariis  et  Veneticis,  unless  there 
was  a  separate  Cornelia  Lex  de  Parricidiis  As  al¬ 
ready  observed,  the  provisions  of  those  two  leges 
were  modified  in  various  ways  under  the  emperors. 

It  appears  from  the  law  of  Numa,  quoted  by 
f'estus,il  that  a  parricida  was  any  one  who  killed 
another  dolo  malo.  Cicero3  appears  to  use  the 
word  in  its  limited  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  culleus.  In  this  limited  sense  there 
seems  no  impropriety  in  Catilina  being  called  par¬ 
ricida  with  reference  to  his  country ;  and  the  day 
of  the  dictator  Caesar’s  death  might  be  called  a  par- 
ricidium,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  name  was  given  4  If  the  original  meaning  of 
parricida  be  what  Festus  says,  it  may  be  doubted 
if  the  etymology  of  the  word  (pater  and  caedo)  is 
correct ;  for  it  appears  that  paricida  or  parricida 
meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterward  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  certain  persons  in  a  near  relationship.  If 
the  woi  i  was  originally  patricida,  the  law  intended 
to  make  all  malicious  killing  as  great  an  offence  as 
parricide,  though  it  would  appear  that  parricide, 
properly  so  called,  was,  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  at  least,  specially  punished  with  the  culleus, 
and  other  murders  were  not.5 

♦CORNIX,  the  Carrion  Crow.  ( Vid .  Corone.) 

CORNU,  a  wind  instrument,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  but  afterward  of  brass.6  According  to  Athe¬ 
ns  us, 7  it  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans.  Like 
the  tuba,  it  differed  from  the  tibia  in  being  a  larger 
and  more  powerful  instrument,  and  from  the  tuba 
itself  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  C, 
with  a  crosspiece  to  steady  the  instrument  for  the 
convenience  of  the  performer.  In  Greek  it  is  called 
OTpoyyvXr)  aiilmyZ  It  had  no  stopples  or  plugs  to 
adjust  the  scale  to  any  particular  mode  ;8  the  en¬ 
tire  series  of  notes  was  produced  without  keys  or 
holes,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and  of  the 
lips  at  the  mouthpiece.  Probably,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  it  in  the  poets,  it  was,  like  our  own 
horn,  an  octave  lower  than  the  trumpet.  The  clas- 
sicum,  which  originally  meant  a  signal  rather  than 
the  musical  instrument  which  gave  the  signal,  was 
usually  sounded  with  the  cornu. 

"  Sonuit  reflex o  classicum  cornu, 

Lituusque  a  bunco  stridulos  cantus 
Elmt  are."* 


1  (Modest.,  Dig  49,  tit.  9,  s.  9.)— 2.  (s.  v.  Parici  Quawtores.) 
It  (Pro  Rob.  Am.,  c.  25.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Css.,  c.  88.)— 5.  (Dig.  49, 
tit.  8,  9. — Paulus,  Recept.  Se  itent.,  v.,  tit.  24.— Dirksen,  Ueber- 
ticht,  &e.  der  Zwolftafelgese  :ze,  Leipsig.) — 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.,  r.,  117,  ed.  Muller.)— 7  (iv.,  184,  A.)— 8.  (Burnev’e  Hist. 
tf  Music  \ol.  i.,  p.  518.)-  9.  (Sen.  (Ed.,  734.) 


From  which  lines  we  learn  the  distinction  between 
the  cornu  and  htuus,  as  from  Ovid1  we  learn  that 
between  the  tuba  and  cornu : 

“  Non  tuba  directi,  non  aris  cornua  fieri." 

The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Bartholin i,* 
illustrates  the  above  account. 

CORO'NA  (areipavo $•),  a  Crown  ;  that  is,  a  circu¬ 
lar  ornament  of  metal,  leaves,  or  flowers,  worn  by 
the  ancients  round  the  head  or  neck,  and  used  as  a 
festive  as  well  as  funereal  decoration,  and  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  talent,  military  or  naval  prowess,  and  civil 
worth.  It  includes  the  synonymes  of  the  species, 
for  which  it  is  often  used  absolutely,  ore^uvij,  arefyoi', 
oT£<puvtj/j.a,  corolla,  sertum,  a  garland  or  wreath. 

The  first  introduction  of  this  ornament  is  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Janus  Bifrons,3the  reputed  inventor  of  ships 
and  coinage,  whence  many  coins  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily  bear  the  head  of  Janus  on  one  side,  and  a 
ship  or  a  crown  on  the  reverse. 

Judging  from  Homer’s  silence,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  adopted  among  the  Greeks  of  the  he¬ 
roic  ages  as  a  reward  of  merit  or  as  a  festive  dec¬ 
oration,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  delicate  Phaeacians  or  of  the  suiters.  But 
a  golden  crown  decorates  the  head  of  Venus  in  the 
hymn  to  that  goddess.4 

Its  first  introduction  as  an  honorary  reward  is 
attributable  to  the  athletic  games,  in  some  of  which 
it  was  bestowed  as  a  prize  upon  the  victor,8  from 
whence  it  was  adopted  in  the  Roman  circus.  It 
was  the  only  one  contended  for  by  the  Spartans  in 
their  gymnic  contests,  and  was  worn  by  them  when 
going  to  battle.6 

The  Romans  refined  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Greeks,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  crowns, 
formed  of  different  materials,  each  with  a  separate 
appellation,  and  appropriated  to  a  particular  purpose. 
We  proceed  to  enumerate  these  and  their  proper¬ 
ties,  including  in  the  same  detail  an  account  of  tie 
corresponding  ones,  where  any,  in  Greece. 

I.  Corona  Obsidionalis.  Among  the  honora¬ 
ry  crowns  bestowed  by  the  Romans  for  military 
achievements,  the  most  difficult  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  conferred  the  highest  honour,  was 
the  corona  obsidionalis,  presented  by  a  beleaguered 
army  after  its  liberation  to  the  general  who  broke 
up  the  siege.  It  was  made  of  grass,  or  weeds  and 
wild  flowers,7  thence  called  corona  graminea ,8  and 
graminea  obsidionalis ,*  gathered  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  beleaguered  army  had  been  enclosed,10  in 
allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  early  ages,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party,  in  a  contest  of  strength  or  agility. 


plucked  a  handful  of  grass  from  the  meadow  where 


1.  (Metam.,  i.,  98.) — 2.  (De  Tibiis,  p.  403.) — 3.  (Athen.,  xv., 
45.) — 4.  (1  and  7.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xy.,  39.— Pindar,  Olyrnp., 
iv.,  36. — Argol.  in  Panvin.,  De  Lud.  Circ.,  i.,  16.-  Hamilton’s 
Vases,  vol.  iii.,  pL47.) — 6.  (Hase,  p.  198, 200,  transl.) — 7.  (Plin 
H.  N.,  xxii.,  7.)  -8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,4.)--9  (Liv.,  vii.,  37.) 
—10.  (Plm  1  c  -Aul.  Gel  ,  v.,  6.— festus,  s.  v.  Obsilionalis,' 
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the  struggle  took  place,  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent 
ns  a  token  of  victory.1 *  A  list  of  the  few  Romans 
who  gained  this  honour  is  given  by  Pliny.*  A  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  corona  graminea  is  introduced  in 
the  preceding  woodcut.3 * 5 

II.  Corona  Civica,  the  second  in  honour  and  im¬ 
portance,*  was  presented  to  the  soldier  who  had 
preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle,®  and 
therefore  accompanied  with  the  inscription  “  Ob 
ewem  servatum,”6  as  seen  on  the  medal  of  M.  Lep- 
iuus,  introduced  in  the  next  woodcut,  in  which  the 
letters  H.  0.  C.  S.  stand  for  hostem  occidit,  civcm 
servavit  It  was  originally  made  of  the  ilex,  after¬ 
ward  of  the  (Bsculus,  and  finally  of  the  qucrcus,1 
three  different  sorts  of  oak,  the  reason  for  which 
choice  is  explained  by  Plutarch.8  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,9  above  which  the  medal  of  Lep- 
idus,10  just  mentioned,  is  placed. 


As  the  possession  of  this  crown  was  so  high  an 
nonour,  its  attainment  was  restricted  by  very  se¬ 
vere  regulations,11  so  that  the  following  combina¬ 
tions  must  have  been  satisfied  before  a  claim  was 
allowed :  To  have  preserved  the  life  of  a  Roman 
citizen  in  battle,  slain  his  opponent,  and  maintained 
the  ground  on  which  the  action  took  place.  The 
testimony  of  a  third  party  was  not  admissible ;  the 
person  rescued  must  himself  proclaim  the  fact,  which 
increased  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  as  the  Roman 
soldier  was  commonly  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
his  obligation  to  the  prowess  of  a  comrade,  and  to 
show  him  that  deference  which  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  to  his  preserver  if  the  claim  were  es¬ 
tablished.1*  Originally,  therefore,  the  corona  civica 


1.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  4. — Festus,  s.  v.  Ob- 

sidionalis. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  A^n.,  viii.,  128.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxii.,  4, 

6.) — 3.  (Guichard,  De  Antiquis  Triumphis,  p.  268. — Compare 

Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  68.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  3.) — 

5.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.) — 6.  (Senec.,  Clem.,  i.,  26.) — 7.  (Plin.,  H. 

N.,  xvi.,  5.)— 8.  (Qusest.  Rom.,  p.  151,  ed.  Reisk.) — 9.  (Jacob  de 

Bie,  Numism.  Aurea  Imp.  Rom.,  pi.  5.) — 10.  (Goltz,  Histona 

Cassarumex  Antiq.  Numismat.  Restitut.,  xxxiii.,  1.) — 11.  (Plin. 

H  N  ,  xvi.,  5  )-  -12  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  30.) 
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was  presented  by  the  rescued  soldier,-  after  .he 
claim  had  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Iril* 
une,  who  compelled  a  reluctant  party  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  give  his  evidence  ;*  but  under  the  Em¬ 
pire,  when  the  prince  was  the  fountain  from  whence 
all  honours  emanated,  the  civic  crown  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  received  from  the  hands  of  the  peison  whose 
preservation  it  rewarded,  but  from  the  prinr  e  him¬ 
self,  or  his  delegate.3 

The  preservation  of  the  life  of  an  ally,,  even 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  confer  a  sufficient 
title  for  the  civic  crown.  When  once  obtained,  it 
might  always  be  worn.  The  soldier  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  it  had  a  place  reserved  next  to  the  senate  at 
all  the  public  spectacles ;  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  company,  rose  up  upon  his  entrance 
He  was  freed  from  all  public  burdens,  as  were  also 
his  father,  and  his  paternal  grandfather;  and  the 
person  who  owed  his  life  to  him  was  bound,  ever 
after,  to  cherish  his  preserver  as  a  parent,  and  af¬ 
ford  him  all  such  offices  as  were  due  from  a  son  to 
his  father.* 

A  few  of  the  principal  characters  who  gained 
this  reward  are  enumerated  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  :  Plin.,  H  N.,  vii.,  29  ;  xvi  ,  5. — Liv.,  vi.,  20; 
x.,  46.  L.  Gellius  Publicola  proposed  to  confer  it 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  crushed  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;*  and  among  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  the  senate,  it  was  de¬ 
creed  that  a  civic  crown  should  be  suspended  from 
the  top  of  his  house  ;6  hence  a  crown  of  oak  leaves, 
with  the  inscription  ob  cives  servatos,  is  frequently 
seen  on  the  reverse  of  the  Augustan  medals,  as  also 
on  those  of  Galba,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  &c., 
showing  that  they  likewise  assumed  to  themselves 
a  similar  honour. 

Other  chaplets  of  leaves  of  many  kinds  were 
used  both  at  Rome  and  in  Greece,  but  thej  aie 
distinct  in  character  and  purpose  from  the  corona 
civica.  An  oak  wreath  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
Jupiter  ;7  but  that  has  no  acorns,  which  formed  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  corona  civica  ;8  and  likewise 
to  Hecate  ;9  of  ivy  to  Bacchus,10  commonly  seen  in 
his  statues,  from  which  he  is  termed  KioaoKOfjrjv ,11 
Those  who  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  wore  a  crown  of 
bay,  and  the  victim  a  wreath  of  cypress,  pine,  or 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  tree  sacred  to  the  deity 
to  whom  the  offering  was  made.1*  Romulus  be¬ 
stowed  a  crown  of  leaves  upon  Hostus  Ilostilius, 
as  the  first  man  who  stormed  the  city  of  Fidenas  ;** 
and  the  army  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  P  De- 
cius,  by  whom  it  was  saved  from  destruction  duiing 
the  Samnite  war.1* 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked,  as  characteristic 
of  Roman  manners  and  early  republican  virtue,  that 
the  two  crowns  which  were  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  held  in  the  highest  honour,  possessed 
no  intrinsic  value. 

III.  Corona  Navams  or  Rostrata,  called  also 
Classica.1*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether 
these  were  two  distinct  crowns,  or  only  two  de¬ 
nominations  for  the  same  one.  Virgil1*  unites  both 
terms  in  one  sentence,  “  Tempora  navah  fulgent 
rostrata  corona.”  But  it  seems  probable,  that  the 
former,  besides  being  a  generic  term,  was  inferioi 
in  dignity  to  the  latter,  and  given  to  the  sailor  wne 


1.  (Aul.  Gel.,  v.,  6. — Polyb.,  vi.,  37.) — 2.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)~  3 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  i2. — Compare  iii.,  2.) — 4.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  3"  — 
Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  30. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  5. — Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6  ) 
— 5.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  16. — Val.  Mai, 
ii.,  8,  fin. — Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  614;  iv.,  953. — Trist.,  III.,  i.,  6.— 
Senec.,  Clem.,  i.,  26. — Suet.,  Calig ,  19. — Compare  Claud.,  17 
— Tib.,  26.) — 7.  (Hamilton’s  Vases,  vol.  iii.,  pL  1. )  -  8.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.) — 9.  (Soph.,  Fragm.  ap.  Vrieketaer,  Diatr.  ia 
Eur.  Frag.,  p.  167.) — 10  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  4.) — 11.  (Hoa, 
Hymn,  in  Bacch.,  1. — Compare  9.) — 12.  (Plin.,l.c.) — 13.  (P'm. 
H.  N.,  xvi.,  5.) — 14.  (Liv.,  vii.,  37.) — 15.  (Paterc..  ii.,  81.)-  -IB 
(A2n.,  viii.,  684.) 
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Hist  boarded  an  enemy’s  ship;1  whereas  the  latter 
was  given  to  a  commander  who  destroyed  the 
whole  fleet,  or  gained  any  very  signal  victory.*  At 
all  events,  they  were  both  made  of  gold  ;  and  one, 
at  least  (rostrata),  decorated  with  the  beaks  of 
ships,  like  the  rostra  in  the  Forum,3  as  seen  in  a 
medal  of  Agrippa  ;*  the  other  ( navalis ),  with  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  entire  bow,  as  shown  in  the  sub¬ 
orned  woodcut.* 


I'he  Athenians  likewise  bestowed  golden  crowns 
tor  naval  services,  sometimes  upon  the  person  who 
got  his  trireme  first  equipped,  and  at  others  upon 
the  captain  who  had  his  vessel  in  the  bes't  order.* 
IV.  Corona  Muralis.  The  first  man  who  scaled 
the  wall  of  a  besieged  city  was  presented  by  his 
commander  with  a  mural  crown.7  It  was  made 
of  gold,  and  decorated  with  turrets  ( muri  pinnis •), 
as  represented  in  the  next  woodcut  ;•  and  being 
one  of  the  highest  orders  of  military  decorations, 
was  not  awarded  to  a  claimant  until  after  a  strict 
investigation.1* 


Cybele  is  always  represented  with  this  crown 
upon  her  head  ;u  but  in  the  woodcut  annexed1*  the 
form  of  the  crown  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  in¬ 
cludes  the  whole  tower  as  well  as  the  turrets,  thus 
affording  a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  style  of 
fortification. 


V.  Oof  3na  Oa3/rkn8is  or  Vallaris.  The  first 
tidier  who  surmounted  the  vallum,  and  forced  an 
mtrance  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  was  in  like  man- 
,er  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called  corona 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  3.) — 2.  (Compare  Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6. — Liv., 
■(pit.,  129. — Dio  Cass.,  xlix.,  14. — Seneca,  De  Ben.,  iii.,  32. — Fes- 
ra,  s.  v.  Navalis  Corona. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  31  ;  xvi.,  4. — Suet., 
Claud.,  17  ) — 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  4.) — 4.  (Tristan,  Comment. 
Higtoriq.  des  Empereurs,  tom.  i.,  p.  131.) — 5.  (Guichard,  de  An- 
tiq.  Triumphis,  p.  267.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  de  Corona  Pnef.  Nav., 
p.  278,  279,  ed.  Schseffer.) — 7.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6,  4. — Liv.,  xxvi., 
48.) — 8.  (Aul.  Gell.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Guichard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph., 
p.  265.) — 10.  (Liv.,  1.  c. — Compare  Suet.,  Aug.,  25.) — 11.  (Lu- 
cret.,  ii.,  607,  610  — Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  219. — Compare  Virg.,  A£n., 
*.,  253  .  v'  "86.) — 12.  (Caylus,  Recueil  D’Antiq.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  3  ) 


castrensis  or  vallui  ts ,l  which  was  omamentcu  A'.tb 
the  palisades  (valli)  used  in  forming  an  intrench 
ment,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  * 


VI.  Corona  Triumphalis.  There  were  three 
sorts  of  triumphal  crowns,  the  first  of  which  was 
worn  round  the  head  of  the  commander  during  his 
triumph.  It  was  made  with  laurel  or  bay  leaves,* 
which  plant  is  frequently  met  with  on  the  ancient 
coins,  both  with  the  berries  and  without  them.  It 
was  the  latter  kind,  according  to  Pliny,*  which  was 
used  in  the  triumph,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  from  a  medal  which  commemorates  tb« 


Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  oi 
Antony.*  Being  the  most  honourable  of  the  thiee 
it  was  termed  laurea  insignia *  and  insignis  corona 
triumphalis. 

The  second  one  was  of  gold,  often  enriched  with 
jewels,  which,  being  too  large  and  massive  to  be 
worn,  was  held  over  the  head  of  the  general  during 
his  triumph  by  a  public  officer  ( servus  publicus''). 
This  crown,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  victorious  general  by  his  army. 

The  third  kind,  likewise  of  gold  and  great  value, 
was  sent  as  presents  from  the  provinces  to  the  com¬ 
mander  as  soon  as  a  triumph  had  been  decreed  to 
him,8  and  therefore  they  were  also  termed  provinci¬ 
ates .*  In  the  early  ages  of  republican  virtue  and 
valour  these  were  gratuitous  presents,  but  before 
the  extinction  of  the  Republic  they  were  exacted 
as  a  tribute  under  the  name  of  aurum  coronarium ,  to 
which  none  were  entitled  but  those  to  whom  a  tri¬ 
umph  had  been  decreed.  ( Vid .  Aurum  Coronari¬ 
um.)  The  custom  of  presenting  golden  crowns 
from  the  provinces  to  victorious  generals  was  like¬ 
wise  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  for  they  were  pro¬ 
fusely  lavished  upon  Alexander  after  his  conquest 
of  Darius.10 

VTI.  Corona  Ovalis  was  another  crown  of  less 
estimation,  appropriated  solely  to  commanders.  It 
was  given  to  those  who  merely  deserved  an  ova« 
tion,  which  happened  when  the  war  was  not  duly 
declared,  or  was  carried  on  against  a  very  inferior 
force,  or  with  persons  not  considered  by  the  iaws 
of  nations  as  lawful  enemies,  such  as  slaves  and 
pirates ;  or  when  the  victory  was  obtained  without 
danger,  difficulty,  or  bloodshed  ;u  on  which  account 

1.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6,  5. — Compare  Val.  Max.,  i.,  8,  6.)—  2, 

(Guichard,  De  Antiq.  Triumph.,  p.  266.) — 3.  (Aul.  Gell.,  v.,  6 
—Ovid,  Pont.,  II.,  ii.,  81.— Tibull.,  I.,  vii.,  7.)— 4.  (II.  N.,  xv., 

39.) — 5.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cies.,  xlviii.,  2.) — 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  13.) — 7. 

(Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  41.) — 8.  (Plut.,  Paul.  Aimi..,  34.) — 9.  (Tertull, 
De  Coron.  Mil.,  c.  13.) — 10.  (Athen.,  xii.,  54.) — 11.  (Aul  G'-'L, 
T.,  & — Fegtus,  s.  v  Ovalis  Corona.) 
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14  "'tti  made  o.  myrtle,  the  shrub  sacred  to  Venus : 
14  Quod  non  Martius,  sed  quasi  Veneris  quidam  tri- 
nmphus  foret.”1  The  myrtle  crown  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  of  Augustus 
Caesar.* * 


VIII.  Corona  Oleagina.  This  was  likewise  an 
honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olive  leaf,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  soldiers  as  well  as  their  command¬ 
ers.  According  to  Gellius,3  it  was  given  to  any 
person  or  persons  through  whose  instrumentality  a 
triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when  they  were  not 
personally  present  in  the  action.  It  is  represented 
in  the  next  woodcut,  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,4  and 
was  conferred  both  by  Augustus  and  the  senate 
vjnon  the  soldiery  on  several  occasions.4 


Golden  crowns,  without  any  particular  designa- 
-ion,  were  frequently  presented  out  of  compliment 
by  one  individual  to  another,  and  by  a  general  to  a 
soldier  who  had  in  any  way  distinguished  himself.6 

The  Greeks,  in  general,  made  but  little  use  of 
crowns  as  rewards  of  valour  in  the  earlier  and  bet¬ 
ter  periods  of  their  history,  except  as  prizes  in  the 
athletic  contests ;  but,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  crowns  of  gold  were  profusely  distributed, 
among  the  Athenians  at  least,  for  every  trifling  feat, 
whether  civil,  naval,  or  military,7  which,  though 
lavished  without  much  discrimination  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  character  of  the  receiving  parties,  were 
still  subjected  to  certain  legal  restrictions  in  respect 
of  the  time,  place,  and  mode  in  which  they  were 
conferred.  They  could  not  be  presented  but  in  the 
public  assemblies,  and  with  the  consent,  that  is,  by 
suffrage,  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their 
council,  or  by  the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or 
by  the  dpporaL  to  members  of  their  own  c%tof.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statement  of  ^Eschines,  the  people 
could  not  lawfully  present  crowns  in  any  place  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  assembly,  nor  the  senators  except  in 
the  senate-house ;  nor,  according  to  the  same  au¬ 
thority,  in  the  theatre,  which  is,  however,  denied 
by  Demosthenes ;  nor  at  the  public  games  ;  and  if 
any  crier  there  proclaimed  the  crowns,  he  was  sub¬ 

1.  (AuL  Gell.,  1.  c. — Plutarch,  Marcell.,  22. — Compare  Plin., 
H.  N.,  xv  ,  39.— Dionys.,  v.,  47.)— 2.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cass.,  xvi., 
20.)-  -3  (v.,  6.) — 4.  (Goltz,  Ilist.  Cses.,  xxxiii.,  5.) — 5.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xUx.,  14;  xlvi.,  40.)— 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  10,  37;  x.,  44;  xxx., 

*5  ) — 7  (ASsch.,  c.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  passim.) 
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ject  to  an/iia.  Neither  could  any  person  holding 
an  office  receive  a  crown  while  he  was  vncvdvvog 
that  is,  before  he  had  passed  his  accounts.  But 
crowns  were  sometimes  presented  by  foreign  cities 
to  particular  citizens,  which  were  termed  orefuioi 
Zevucoi,  corona  hospitales.  This,  however,  could  not 
be  done  until  the  ambassadors  from  those  cities  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  people,  and  the  party 
for  whom  the  honour  was  intended  had  undergone 
a  public  investigation,  in  which  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  was  submitted  to  a  strict  inquiry.1 

The  principal  regulations  at  Rome  respect  eg 
these  honours  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  the  different  crowns  to  which  they  ap¬ 
plied. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  crowns, 
which  were  emblematical  and  not  honorary,  at  least 
to  the  person  who  wore  them,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  was  not  regulated  by  law,  but  custom.  Ot 
these  there  were  also  several  kinds. 

I.  Corona  Sacerdotalis,  so  called  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.*  It  was  worn  by  the  priests  ( sacer - 
doles),  with  the  exception  of  the  pontifex  Maximus 
and  his  minister  ( camillus ),  as  well  as  the  by-stand- 
ers,  when  officiating  at  the  sacrifice.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one  material, 
but  was  sometimes  made  of  olive  (see  preceding 
woodcut*),  sometimes  of  gold,*  and  sometimes  of 
ears  of  corn,  then  termed  corona  spicea,  which  kind 
was  the  most  ancient  one  among  the  Romans,4  and 
was  consecrated  to  Ceres,*  before  whose  temples  it 
was  customarily  suspended  7  It  was  likewise  lew 
garded  as  an  emblem  of  peace,8  in  which  character 
it  appears  in  the  subjoined  medal,  which  commem¬ 
orates  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  between  An¬ 
tony  and  D.  Albinas  Brutus.* 


II.  Corona  Funebris  and  Sepclchralis.  The 
Greeks  first  set  the  example  of  crowning  the  dead 
with  chaplets  of  leaves  and  flowers,10  which  w'as 
imitated  by  the  Romans.  It  was  also  provided  by 
a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  any  person  who 
had  acquired  a  crowrn  might  have  it  placed  upon 
his  head  when  carried  out  in  the  funereal  proces¬ 
sion.11  Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  placed  upon 
the  bier,  or  scattered  from  the  windows  under 
w’hich  the  procession  passed,1*  or  entwined  about 
the  cinerary  urn,13  or  as  a  decoration  to  the  tomb.14 
In  Greece  these  crowns  were  commonly  made  of 
parsley  (o£?uvovli). 

III.  Corona  Convivialis.  The  use  of  chaplets 
at  festive  entertainments  sprung  likewise  from 
Greece,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tying  a  woollen  fillet  tight  round  the  head,  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  effects  of  intoxication.14 
Thus  Mercury  in  the  Amphitryon,17  when  he  is  about 


1.  (A2sch.,  c.  Ctes. — Demosth.,  De  Coron.) — 2.  (xxxix  ,  5,  i 
6.) — 3.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.) — 4.  (Prudent.,  Iltpi  Zr/d  x., 
1011.— Tertull.,  De  Idol.,  18.)— 5.  (Plm.,  II.  N.,  xviii.,  2.) -6 
(Hor.,  Carm.  Sc.,  30. — Tibull.,  II.,  i.,  4 ;  T,  1.,  15.) — 7  Ti 

bull.,  I.,  i.,  16. — Compare  Apul.,  Met..,  vi  p.  110,  ed.  Vai  )  -8 
(Tibull.,  i.,  10,  67.) — 9.  (Goltz,  Hist.  Cses  ,  xxii.,  2.) — 10.  (Eu 
rip.,  Phffin.,  1647. — Schol.  ad  loc.) — 11.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii  ,  24 
— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxi.,  5.) — 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  7. — Dionys. 
xi.,  39.)  —  13.  (Plutarch,  Marcell.,  30.  —  Demetr.,  53.) — 14 
(Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3. — Ovid.  Trist.,  III.,  ii.,  82. — Tibull.,  IL 
|  iv.,  48.) — 15.  (Suidas,  s.  v. — Pint.,  Timol.,  26.) — 16.  (Aristot 
|  Erotic,  ap.  Athen.,  xv  .  16  ) — 17.  (Ill ,  iv.,  16.) 
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to  8nam  diunk,  says,  “  Capiam  coronam  mihi  in 
caput,  assimlabo  mi  esse  ebrium."  But,  as  luxury 
increased,  they  were  made  of  various  flowers  or 
shrubs,  such  as  were  supposed  to  prevent  intoxica¬ 
tion  ;  of  roses  (which  were  the  choicest),  violets, 
myrtle,  ivy,  p/nlyra,  and  even  parsley.1  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  allowed  to  wear  these  crowns  in 
public,  “  in  usu  promiscuo,”  which  was  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  Greeks,  and  those  who  attempt¬ 
ed  to  do  so  were  punished  with  imprisonment  * 

IY.  Corona  Nuptialis.  The  bridal  wreath,  <rre- 
yapyXiov,3  was  also  of  Greek  origin,  among 
whom  it  was  made  of  flowers  plucked  by  the  bride 
herself,  and  not  bought,  which  was  of  ill  omen.4 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  made  of  verbena,  also 
gathered  by  the  bride  herself,  and  W'orn  under  the 
flammeum ,s  with  which  the  bride  was  always  en¬ 
veloped.6  The  bridegroom  also  wore  a  chaplet.7 
The  doors  of  his  house  were  likewise  decorated 
with  garlands,8  and  also  the  bridal  couch.* 

Y.  Corona  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  suspended 
over  the  door  of  the  vestibule,  in  the  houses  of  both 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  was  born.10  At 
Athens,  when  the  infant  was  male,  the  crown  was 
made  of  olive  ;  when  female,  of  wool  ;11  at  Rome  it 
was  of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley.1* 

Besides  the  crowns  enumerated,  there  were  a 
few  others  of  specific  denominations,  which  receiv¬ 
ed  their  names  either  from  the  materials  of  which, 
or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  composed. 
These  were  : 

T.  Corona  Longa,13  which  is  commonly  thought  to 
resemble  what  we  call  a  festoon,  and,  as  such,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  to  decorate  tombs,  curule 
chairs,  triumphal  cars,  houses,  &c.  But  the  word 
must  have  had  a  more  precise  meaning,  and  was 
probably  called  longa  from  its  greater  size,  and 
meant  a  circular  string  of  anything,  like  the  “rosa¬ 
ry”  used  by  the  lower  orders  in  Catholic  countries 
to  reckon  up  their  prayers,  which  in  Italy  is  still 
called  la  corona,  doubtless  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
corona  longa  of  their  heathen  ancestors,  to  which 
description  it  answers  exactly. 

II  Corona  Etrusca  was  a  golden  crown,  made 
to  imitate  the  crown  of  oak  leaves,  studded  with 
gems,  and  decorated  with  ribands  ( lemnisti )  or  ties 
of  gold.14  Any  crown  fastened  with  these  ribands, 
whether  real  or  artificially  represented,  was  also 
termed  corona  lemniscata,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
given  by  Caylus.14 

III.  Corona  Pactilis,18  probably  the  same  as  the 
corona  plectilis  of  Plautus,17  corona  torta ,18  plexa,1* 
OTEtbavoi  nXeKra'.™  and  avTuarog  crreipdvog.31  It  was 
made  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  ivy,  wool,  or  any 
flexible  material  twisted  together. 

IV.  Corona  Sutilis,  the  crown  used  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals.**  It  was  made  in  the  first  in- 
•tance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sewed  together,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leaves  and 
•talks ;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the  rose 
only,  the  choicest  leaves  of  which  were  selected 


1.  (Mart.,  Epigr  .  xiii.,  127. — Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  vii.,  24. — Id., 
Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  256. — Id.,  Carm.,  I.,  xxxviii.,  2. — Juv.,  Sat.,  v.,  36. 
-  Virg.,  Eclog.,  vi.,  16. — Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  335,  337,  341. — Tacit., 
Ann.,  ii.,  57. — Capitolin.,  Verus,  5.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  6. — 
Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  II..  iii.,  256. — Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  ext.  1.) — 3. 
(Biou,  Idyll.,  i.,  88.) — 4.  (Alex,  ab  Alex.,  ii.,  5.) — 5.  (Festus,  s. 
v.  Corolla.)— 6.  (Catull.,  lxi.,  6,  8. — Cic.,  DeOrat.,  iii.,  58.) — 7. 
.'Tertall.,  De  Coron.  Mil.,  c.  13. — Claud.,  Nupt.  Honor.  etMar., 
202.— Plaut.,  Cas.,  IV.,  i.,  9.) — 8.  (Catull.,  lxiv.,  294. — Juv., 
Sat.,  vi.,  51,  227.) — 9.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1143.)  —  10.  (Juv., 
Sat.,  ix.,  85.  —  Meursius,  Attic.  Lect.,  iv.,  10.)  —  11.  (Hesych., 
».  v.  Xrtipavns-) — 12.  (Bartholin.,  De  Puerp.,  p.  127.) — 13.  (Cic., 
De  Leg.,  21. — Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  738.) — 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxi.,  4  ; 
txxiii.,  4.)  —  15.  (jRecueil  d’Antiq.,  vol.  v  ,  pi.  57,  No.  3.)  —  16. 
(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxi.,  8.) — 17.  (Bacch.,  I.,  i.,  37.)  —  18.  (Propert., 
hi.,  20,  18,  ed.  Kuinoel.) — 19.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xviii.,  2.) — 20.  (Xen. 
Colnph.,  ap.  Atheu.,  xv.,  22.)  — 21.  (Eubulus,  Comicus,  1.  c.) — 
22.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8.) 
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from  the  whole  flower,  and  se  .ved  together  by  i 
skilful  hand,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  chaplet.1 

V.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsius*  was  mr.de  of 
leaves  only,  of  the  olive  or  laurel  for  instanc/,*  and 
so  called  in  distinction  to  nexilis  and  otl  /rj,  in 
which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Corona  Radiata4  was  the  one  given  to  tne 
gods  and  deified  heroes,  and  assumed  by  unct  of 
the  emperors  as  a  token  of  their  divinity.  1.  may 
be  seen  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  Caligula,  M  }  >\ re 
lius,  Valerius  Probus,  Theodosius,  &c  ,  and  is  g :ven 
in  the  woodcut  annexed,  from  a  medal  ol  Mar  in- 
tony.4 


VII.  The  crown  of  vine  lea'  es  ( pampinea )  was 
appropriated  to  Bacchus,6  and  r  msidered  a  symbol 
of  ripeness  approaching  to  dec \y ;  whence  the  Ro¬ 
man  knight,  when  he  saw  G’audius  with  such  a 
crown  upon  his  head,  augpred  that  he  would  not 
survive  the  autumn.7 

*CORO'NE  (uopuvj)),  th«  Corvus  Corone,  or  Car¬ 
rion  Crow.  (Vid.  Corax.)  The  specific  name  of 
kvdltog  Kopovtj  is  applied  by  Aristotle6  and  by  ^Eli¬ 
an9  to  a  water  bird,  which  was,  no  doubt,  some  spe¬ 
cies  either  of  the  cormorant  or  coot.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  Odyssey  of  Homer10  as  a  sea-bird.11 

*CORO'NOPUS  (Kopuvoirovg),  a  plant,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  is  the  same  with  the 
Buck’s-horn  Plantain,  or  Plantago  Coronopus.13 

CORPUS.  (Vid.  Collegium.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVTLIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan¬ 
dects,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the  Novelise, 
form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered  as  such 
by  the  glossatores,  who  divided  it  into  five  volumi- 
na.  The  Pandects  were  distributed  into  three  vo- 
lumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestum 
Vetus,  Infortiatum)  and  Digestum  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  first  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetitae  Preelections.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Authenticorum 
or  Novelise,  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Codex 
The  division  into  five  volumina  appears  si  the  old¬ 
est  editions  ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  is,  the 
Institutes,  Pandects,  the  Codex,  and  Novelise.  The 
name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to  this 
collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the  glossato¬ 
res.  Savigny  asserts  that  the  name  was  used  in 
the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  became  common 
from  the  date  of  the  edition  of  D.  Gothofredus  of 
1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Corpus  also  contain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matter :  Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti¬ 
tutions  of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 


1.  (Plin.,  1.  e.) — 2.  (Virg.,  -®n.,  v.,  556.) — 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
Georg.,  iii.,  21.)  —  4.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  i.,  28.) — 5.  (Goltz,  Hist 
Ctes.,  xlvi.,  3.)  —  6.  (Hur.,  Carm.,  III.,  xxv.,  20  ;  IV.,  viii.,  33.) 
— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  4. —  Compare  Artemidor.,  i.,  79.)— 8. 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.) — 9.  (N.  A.,  i  v.,  23.) —  i0.  (v.,  66.)— 
il.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — i2.  (Tbeo)  hrast.,  H.  P  ,  vii.,  8.  - 
Id.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  5. — Dioscor.,  ii,,  156. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  1 
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lotions  u/  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius  ;  113  No¬ 
vellas  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a  number 
of  constitutions  of  different  emperors,  under  the 
name  of  DaoiTundi  Aiaiuf«f,  or  Imperatorife  Con- 
stitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanctorum  et  venerando- 
rum  Aposlolorum,  Libri  Feudorum,  a  constitution 
of  the  Emperor  F’-ederic  II.,  two  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  called  Extravaganles,  and  a  Liber  de 
pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also  contain  the 
fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  prastorian 
edict,  ka. 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
vi  ith  the  glossae,  and  some  without.  The  latest  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  glossae  is  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd., 
1627,  six  vols.  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossae,  the  most  important  are,  that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.,  1561,  2  vols.  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted;  Contius,  Lugd.,  1571  and  1581,  15  vols. 
12mo;  Lud.  Charondae,  Antw.,  1575,  folio;  Dionys. 
Gothofredi,  Lugd.,  1583,  4to,  of  which  there  are 
various  editions ;  one  of  the  best  is  that  of  Sim.  Van 
Leuwen,  Amst.,  1663,  Folio  ;  G.  Chr.  Gebaueri,  cura 
G.  Aug.  Spangenberg,  Goetting.,  1776-1797,  2  vols. 
4to  ;  Schrader,  of  which  only  the  Institutes  are  yet 
published. 

*CORRU'DA,  the  name  by  which  the  wild  As¬ 
paragus  was  known  among  the  Romans  (aonapayoc 
a-ypioc,  or  Trerpaioc).  According  to  Pliny,1 * *  some 
called  it  Libyca ;  the  Attics,  horminium.  Another 
Greek  name  was  myacanthus.  The  name  in  mod¬ 
em  Greece  is  anapdyyi  or  onapayyia  Sibthorp 
found  it  in  Bithynia  and  the  Peloponnesus.® 

CORTI'NA,  in  its  primary  sense,  a  large  circu¬ 
lar  vessel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  in  dyeing 
wool,*  and  receiving  oil  when  it  first  flows  from  the 
press.4 * * 

II.  Cortina  also  signified  a  vase  in  which  water 
was  carried  round  the  circus  during  the  games,*  as 
some  think,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  spectators  in 
the  caveu,  but  more  probably  to  be  used  in  the 
eourse,  when  required  either  for  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants ;  which  interpretation  gains  confirm¬ 
ation  from  the  ancient  bas-reliefs,  in  most  of  which 
men  or  children  are  represented  with  a  water-jug  in 
rheir  hands  attending  the  course,  as  represented  in 
the  woodcut  in  page  253,  in  which  two  of  the  children 
thrown  down  by  the  horses  are  furnished  with  a 
vessel  of  this  kind. 

III.  Cortina  was  also  the  name  of  the  table  or 
hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which  the 
priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses : 
and  hence  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itself.* 
The  Romans  made  tables  of  marble  or  bronze  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Delphian  tripod,  which  they  used 
as  we  do  our  sideboards,  for  the  purpose  of  display¬ 
ing  their  plate  at  an  entertainment,  or  the  valuables 
contained  in  their  temples,  as  is  still  done  in  Cath¬ 
olic  countries  upon  the  altars.  These  were  termed 
cortince  Delphiccz,  or  Dclphicce  simply.7 

IV.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it  came  also 
to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre  over  the 
stage  ( magni  cortina  theatri 8),  such  as  is  in  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  the  shape  of  which  we  are  ex¬ 
pressly  told  was  made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerx¬ 
es  ;9  and  thence  metaphorically  for  anything  which 
bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome,  as  the  vault  of 
heaven  ;:#  or  of  a  circle,  as  a  group  of  listeners  sur¬ 
rounding  any  object  of  attraction.11 


1.  (II.  N.,  xv.,  37;  xix.,4;  xx.,  10.)  — 2.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 

llassica,  p  93,  94.)  — 3.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  ix.,  62.)— 4.  (Cato,  De 

Re  Rust.,  66.)— 5.  (Plaut.,  Poen.,  V.,  v.,  2.)  — 6.  (Vinr. 

vi.,  347.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.— Schol.  ad  Ilor.,  Sat.,  I  ! 

n„  116.— Mart.,  xti  ,  66,  7.— Suet.,  Octav.,  52.)— 8.  (Sever  in 

®tn.,  294.)— 9.  (Paus.,  i.,  20,  4  3.-Plutarch,  Pericl.,  13.)— 10 

(Ennius  ap.  Varr.,  De  Ling.  La'..,  riii.,  48,  ed.  Muller.)  — ll' 

•Tacit.,  De  Oral.,  19.) 


CORYBANTES  (KopvCavrec).  The  hisuujr  am 
explanation  of  the  deities  bearing  this  name,  in  th« 
early  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given  in  this 
place,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  historical 
and  mythological  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
Dictionary.  The  Corybantes,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests  of  Rhea 
or  Cybele,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  who  was 
worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn  festival* 
they  displayed  the  most  extravagant  fury  in  their 
dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  accompanying 
music  of  flutes,  cymbals,  and  drums.1  Hence  ko- 
pvdavTujpng  was  the  name  given  to  an  imaginary 
disease,  in  which  persons  felt  as  if  some  great  noise 
were  rattling  in  their  ears.* 

CORYBANTTCA  (KopvCuvTiKa),  a  festival  and 
mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  one  Corybas,*  who,  in  common  with 
the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus,  and  concealed  him 
from  his  father  Cronos  in  that  island.  Other  ac¬ 
counts  say  that  the  Corybantes,  nine  in  number, 
independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved  and  educated  Ze¬ 
us  ;  a  third  legend*  states  that  Corybas  was  the  father 
of  the  Cretan  Apollo  who  disputed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  with  Zeus.  But  to  which  of  these 
three  traditions  the  festival  of  the  Corybantica  owed 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself,  seems  to  be  best  entitled  to 
the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Corybantica  is, 
that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  that  those  who  initiated  him  formed  a 
circle  and  danced  around  him.  This  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  called  dpovucng  or  ftpovLapoQ* 
CORYMBUS  (Kopvp.6og)  was  a  particular  mode 
of  wearing  the  hair  among  the  Greek  women,  which 
is  explained  in  the  article  Coma  (p.  291).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  woodcut,  taken  from  Millingen,*  represent* 
a  woman  whose  hair  is  dressed  in  this  manner. 


Corymbium  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  by  Pet’o 
nius.7 

CORYS  (icoptif).  (Vid.  Galea.) 

CORVUS,  I.  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  C.  Duilias 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (B.C.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unused  to  the  sea,  saw  that  their 

1.  (Strab.,  x.,  3,  p.  367,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)  —  2.  (Plato,  Criton, 
p.  54,  D.,  with  Stallbaum’s  note.) — 3.  (Strabo,  x.,  3,  p.  365,  ed 
Tauchn.)— 4.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  23.)— 5.  (PI  ito,  Euthy 
dem.,  p.  277,  D. — Dion  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  xii.,  p.  387  — Proclo* 
Theo)  Plat.,vi.,  13.)— 6.  (Peiutures  Antiques,  p)at«  10.) — 7.  •« 
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only  chance  of  victory  was  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they  in¬ 
vented  a  machine,  of  which  Polybius1 *  has  left  a 
minute,  although  n:>t  very  perspicuous,  description. 
In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round  pole  was  fixed 
perpendicularly,  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the  top  of  this  was  a 
pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  was  set,  ^hirty-six  feel 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  ladder  was 
guarded  by  crossbeams,  fastened  to  the  upright  pole 
by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned  with  the  pivot 
above.  Along  the  ladder  a  rope  was  passed,  one 
end  of  which  took  hold  of  the  corvus  by  means  of  a 
ring.  The  corvus  itself  was  a  strong  piece  of  iron, 
with  a  spike  at  the  end,  which  was  raised  or  low¬ 
ered  by  drawing  in  or  letting  out  the  rope.  When 
an  enemy’s  ship  drew  near,  the  machine  was  turned 
outward,  by  means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of 
the  assailant.  Another  part  of  the  machine,  which 
Polybius  has  not  clearly  described,  is  a  breastwork, 
let  down  (as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and 
serving  as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy’s 
vessel. 3 *  By  means  of  these  cranes,  the  Carthaginian 
ships  were  either  broken  or  closely  locked  with  the 
Roman,  and  Duilius  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  corvus  is  also  applied  to  various  kinds 
of  grappling- hooks,  such  as  the  corvus  demolitor, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius3  for  pulling  down  walls,  or 
the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,*  which, 
being  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place,  and 
suddenly  let  down,  carried  off  one  of  the  besieging 
party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  the  machine,  put  him 
down  within  the  walls.  The  word  is  used  by  Cel- 
sus  for  a  scalpel.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  all  these  meanings  have  their  origin  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  resemblance  of  the  various  instruments  to 
the  beak  of  a  raven. 

*CORVUS,  the  Crow.  ( Vid.  Corone.) 

♦COR'YLUS  (icopvXog),  the  Hazel-tree,  or  Corylus 
Avellana.  {Vid.  Avellana  Nux.) 

CORY'TOS  or  CORY'TUS  {yupvrog,  Kupvrog),  a 
Bow-case.  This  was  worn  suspended  by  a  belt 
vid.  Balteus)  over  the  right  shoulder,5  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow  {sagitti- 
feri  corytib).  On  this  account,  it  is  often  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  Pharetra  or  quiver. 

It  is  generally  carried  by  the  armed  Persians, 
who  are  represented  on  the  Persepolitan  bas-reliefs ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  we  observe 
the  agreement  between  them  and  the  European  na- 
*i  ms  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea  : 


‘  In  quibus  esi  nemo,  qui  non  ccryun  el  arcum 
Telaque  vipereo  lurida  felle  gerat 

Though  its  use  was  comparatively  lare  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  find  it  exhibited  in  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino,3  which 
adorned  the  front  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  near  Ti- 
bur.  {Vid.  Arcus.)  This  bow-case  seems  to  be 
of  leather.  See  the  preceding  woodcut. 

COSME'THS,  a  class  of  slaves  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  ladies.3 
Some  writers  on  antiquities,  and  among  them  Bet- 
tiger  in  his  Sabina,*  have  supposed  that  the  cosme- 
tae  were  female  slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal 
is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion  ;  for  it  was 
not  customary  for  female  slaves  to  take  off  their 
tunics  when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon 
them.  There  was,  indeed,  a  class  of  female  slaves 
who  were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cosmetae  ;  but  they  were  called  cosmetrice,  a  name 
which  Naevius  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his  com¬ 
edies.5 

COSMI  {Koogoi).  The  social  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Crete  were  so  completely  Dorian  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  so  similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a 
disputed  point  among  the  ancients  whether  the 
Spartan  constitution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the 
Cretan  was  transferred  from  Laconia  to  Crete. 
The  historian  Ephorus6 *  expressly  states  that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  their  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  Muller  ’ 
“  that  the  constitution  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  Doric  race  was  there  first  moulded  into  a  con¬ 
sistent  shape,  but  even  in  a  more  simple  and  ant.- 
quated  form  than  in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.’'' 
Thus  much,  at  any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
there  were  various  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the 
political  arrangements  of  which  so  closely  resem¬ 
bled  each  other,  that  one  form  of  government  was 
ascribed  to  all.8  In  the  earliest  ages  of  which  we 
have  historical  information,  this  was  an  aristocracy 
consisting  of  three  component  bodies,  the  cosmi,  the 
gerusia,  and  the  ecclesia.  The  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  are  by  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  and  Cicero* 
compared  to  the  ephors  at  Sparta.  Muller,  how 
qyer,10  compares  them  with  the  Spartan  kings,  ant 
supposes  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  kingly  office  ;  which  Aristotle  (probably  allu¬ 
ding  to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us  was  at  one  time 
established  in  Crete.  These  cosmi  were  ten  in 
number,  and  chosen,  not  from  the  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  from  certain  yevy  or  houses,  which  were 
probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian  descent 
than  their  neighbours.  The  first  of  them  in  rank 
was  called  protocosmus,  and  gave  his  name  to  the 
year.  They  commanded  in  war,  and  also  conduct¬ 
ed  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  domestic  government  of  the  state,  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority  with  the 
members  of  the  yepovaia,  as  they  are  said  to  have 
consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important  mas¬ 
ters.11  In  the  times  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  they  also  performed  certain  duties  which 
bore  a  resemblance  to  the  introduction  of  the  law¬ 
suits  into  court  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.13 
Their  period  of  office  was  a  year  ;  but  any  of  them 
during  that  time  might  resign,  and  was  also  liable 
to  deposition  by  his  colleagues.  In  some  cases,  toa, 
they  might  be  indicted  for  neglect  of  their  duties 
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On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  they  formed 
the  executive  and  chief  power  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Crete. 

The  yepovoia,  or  council  of  elaers,  called  by  the 
Cretans  (3ovXy,  consisted,  according  to  Aristotle,1 * 
of  thirty  members  who  had  formerly  been  cosmi, 
and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of  (rd  uXfai 
doaipoi  Kpivdpevoi9).  They  retained  their  office  for 
life,  and  are  said  to  have  decided  in  all  matters  that 
came  before  them  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  not  agreeably  to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They 
are  also  said  to  have  been  irresponsible,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  implies  that  they  were  independent  of 
the  “  unwritten  law”  of  custom  and  usage,  or  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  any  fixed  principles.8  On  important 
occasions,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  they  were 
ZvpfiovAoi,  or  councillors  of  the  cosmi. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  ecclesia  was  al¬ 
most  powerless  in  the  constitution  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form ; 
.'or,  as  Aristotle  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
yepovreg  and  the  icoopoi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  improb¬ 
able  that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its  sanction 
to  these  decrees ;  and.  though  this  may  appear  to 
imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent,  still  the 
force  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent  such  an 
alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps,  even 
thought  of.4 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cre¬ 
tan  constitution  was  formerly  a  Dorian  aristocracy, 
which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  had  degenerated  to 
what  he  calls  a  dvvaareia,  i.  e.,  a  government  vest¬ 
ed  in  a  few  privileged  families.  These  quarrelled 
one  among  the  other,  and  raised  factions  or  parties, 
in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that  the  constitution 
was  frequently  broken  up,  and  a  temporary  mon¬ 
archy,  or,  rather,  anarchy,  established  on  its  ruins. 
The  cosm:  vere,  in  fact,  often  deposed  by  the  most 
powerfu’  c.iizens,  when  the  latter  wished  to  impede 
the  course  of  justice  against  themselves  (py  dovvat 
dUag),  and  an  uKoapia  then  ensued,  without  any 
legal  magistrates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  power  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  had  been  completely  overthrown  ;  for  he  tells 
us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was  annual, 
and  determined  by  democratical  principles.*  In 
other  respects,  also,  he  points  out  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  institutions  of  Crete  and  those  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they  had  been  compared  by 
other  writers. 

Muller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  that  the  constitution  of  tnese  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  tne  same  ;  a  proof  that  their 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  governing,  i.  e.,  the  Doric,  race. 

We  will  now  briefly  explain  some  of  the  social 
relations  of  the  Cretans,  which  were  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Dorian  part  of  the  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  freemen,  the 
perioeci  or  vn ysooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  the  con¬ 
quered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  districts, 
round  the  noXeig  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  though 
personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the  privileges 
or  influence  of  citizens,  either  in  the  administration 
and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the  use  of  heavy 
arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands,  for  which  they 
paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  supposed,  from  a  state¬ 
ment  in  Athenaius,*  to  have  been  an  ^Eginetic  stat- 
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er.  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  fr  om  whom  Athe 
naeus  quotes,  namely,  ruv  6ov?.uv  t  r aarog,  probably 
refers  to  the  perioeci,  dovXoi  being  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  those  who  were  not  full  and  free  citizens. 

The  slaves  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
public  bondsmen  ( rj  uoivy  dovfeia),  and  the  slaves 
of  individuals.  The  former  were  called  the  pvtia, 
pvoia ,  pvuta,  pr  M ivuta  ovvodog :  the  latter,  a <f>apiCy- 
tcu  or  K?Mpurcu.  The  uipapiurai  were  so  named 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or  dtpapiai, 
assigned  to  private  citizens,  and  were  therefore  ag¬ 
ricultural  bondsmen  (<u  nar’  dypov1').  The  pvoia  was 
distinguished,  by  more  precise  writers,  both  from 
the  perioeci  and  the  aphamiotae :  so  that  it  has  been 
concluded  that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a 
public  domain,  cultivated  by  the  mnotae,  just  as  the 
priva  e  allotments  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  proprietors.  We  would  here  observe,  with 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  word  pvoia  is  more  probably 
connected  with  dptig  than  Minos. 

The  origin  of  the  class  called  pvoia,  and  the  ula- 
purai,  was  probably  twofold ;  lor  the  analogy  of 
other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  con¬ 
sisted  partly  of  the  slaves  of  the  conquered  freemen 
of  the  country,  and  partly  of  such  freemen  as  rose 
against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them  reduced 
to  bondage.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
class  of  household  servants  employed  in  menial  la¬ 
bours,  and  called  ^pixxuv^rot :  they  were,  as  their 
name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 

♦COSS'YPHUS  or  COPS'ICHUS  (Kboav^og,  ko ^ 
iX°g),  the  Blackbird  or  Merle,  the  Turdus  Merula, 
L.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Merula  vulgaris  of  the 
later  authorities  on  Natural  History.  Aristotle  also 
makes  mention  of  a  white  species  found  among  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia. 

*COSTUM  ( KdoTog ),  an  aromatic  shrub,  which 
yielded  a  fragrant  ointment,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  Spikenard.  Woodville  says  of  it:  “Some  have 
thought  the  Zedoary  to  be  the  Kocrrog  of  Dioscori- 
des,8  the  Guiduar  of  Avicenna,  and  the  Zerumbei 
of  Serapion.”  After  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
Dioscorides  and  Serapion,  Adams  is  satisfied  that 
the  Zerumbei  of  Serapion  is  the  Zedoary,  but  that  it 
is  not  the  noarog  of  the  Greeks  ;  for  both  Serapion 
and  Rhases,  according  to  him,  treat  separately  of 
the  Koarog  by  name  in  another  place.  “  Geoffrey,” 
remarks  Adams,  “confesses  his  ignorance  of  it. 
Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  name  it  the  Costus  Ara- 
bicus  (a  plant,  by-the-way,  so  rare,  that  Linnaeus 
had  never  seen  it).  Dr.  Hill,  however,  was  of  a 
different  opinion  regarding  it :  he  says,  ‘  Our  Costus 
Arabicus  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  with  either 
of  the  kinds  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  and  Arabians.’ 
Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  an  article  in  the  Ma¬ 
teria  Medica  of  the  ancients  about  which  there  is 
greater  uncertainty.  We  shall  only  add  regarding 
it,  that  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  Zedo¬ 
ary  be  not  the  same  substance  as  the  ancient  Cos¬ 
tus,  it  would  appear  that  the  one  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  other  in  the  composi  • 
tion  of  the  Mithradate.”3 

COTHU'RNUS  (icoOopvog),  a  Boot.  This  was  a 
particular  kind  of  covering  for  the  foot,  included 
under  the  general  term  Calceus  ;  whence  Pliny 
says,4  calceatus  colhurnis,  i.  e.,  wearing  boots.  Its 
essential  distinction  was  its  height;  it  lose  above 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf 
(alte  suras  vincire  cothurno *),  and  sometimes  it  reach¬ 
ed  as  high  as  the  knees.6  It  was  worn  principally 
by  horsemen,  by  hunters,  and  by  men  of  rank  and 
authority.  The  ancient  marbles,  representing  these 
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altterent  characters,  show  that  the  cothurnus  was 
often  ornamented  in  a  very  tasteful  and  elaborate 
manner.  The  boots  of  the  ancients  were  laced  in 
front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so  doing  to  make 
them  fit  the  leg  as  closely  as  possible.  The  paws 
and  head  of  the  wild  animal  out  of  whose  hide  they 
were  made,  sometimes  turned  down  like  flaps  on 
the  side  of  the  wearer’s  leg.  The  skin  or  leather 
was  dyed  purple  ( purpurea  cothurno1 *),  or  of  other 
splendid  colours.  The  patricians  of  Rome  wore  a 
email  ivory  crescent  ( luna )  attached  to  their  boots. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  various  representations  of 
the  cothurnus  in  ancient  statues,  that  its  sole  was 
commonly  of  the  ordinary  thickness.  But  it  was 
sometimes  made  much  thicker  than  usual,  probably 
by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork  *  The  object  was 
to  add  to  the  apparent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  the  case  of  women  who 
were  not  so  tall  as  they  wished  to  appear,3  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
ceamentum,  and  had  the  soles  made  unusually 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  their  whole  appearance.4 *  Hence  tragedy 
in  general  was  called  cothurnus A 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuaries 
as  a  part  of  the  costume  of  Diana.*  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus7  and  to  Mercury.*  The  ac¬ 
companying  woodcut  shows  two  cothurni  from  stat¬ 
ues  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.9  That  on  the 
left  hand  is  from  a  statue  of  Diana  Succincta,  i.  e., 
with  the  chlamys  girt  round  her  breast,  and  attired 
for  the  chase  ( vid .  Chlamys),  and  that  on  the  right 
is  from  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Roma,  agreeing 
with  the  description  of  her  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris.10 


*COT'INOS  ( kotlvoq ),  the  wild  Olive,  or  Olea  syl- 
vestris,  L.,  called  also  'EXala  aypla,  aypieXaia,  aypce- 
Xaiog,  and  Oleaster.  The  name  given  to  it  by  the 
modern  Greeks  is  aypoeXia,  and  by  the  Turks  Jaban 
Zeitan  Agagi.  It  is  a  wild  sort  of  olive-tree,  dif¬ 
fering  in  some  respects  from  the  domesticated  olive, 
as  crabs  do  from  apples.  It  is  smaller  besides,  has 
prickly  branches,  a  short,  hard  leaf,  and  small,  bitter 
fruit.  According  to  Theophrastus,  it  was  but  little 
improved  by  pruning  and  transplanting.  The  crown 
given  at  the  Olympic  Games  was  made  of  it,  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  its  being  more  enduring  than  the 
domesticated  kind.  The  legend,  however,  was,  that 
Hercules  brought  this  tree  into  Greece  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ister.  The  <j>vXia,  of  Homer  is  a  vari- 
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ety  of  me  ndrivog.  “  That  plant,”  obseives  Martyn, 
“  which  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  Oleaster,  is  not  an  olive.  Tournefort  refers  it  to 
his  genus  of  Elceagnus.  It  grows  in  Syria,  Ethio¬ 
pia,  and  on  Mount  Lebanon.  Crusius  observed  it 
in  great  plenty,  also,  near  Guadix,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  as  also  in  the  south  of  France 
and  in  Germany.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  C'.ppado- 
cian  Jujubes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  coronary  flowers:  ‘  Zizipha,  quce  et  Cap/- docia 
vocantur:  his  odoratus  similis  olearum  floribus .'  The 
flowers  of  the  Elceagnus  are  much  like  those  of  the 
Olive,  but  the  ovary  of  the  Elaeagnus  is  placed  below 
the  petal,  whereas  that  of  the  Olive  is  contained 
within  the  petal.  They  are  very  sweet,  and  may 
be  smelt  at  a  distance.”1 

*COTO'NEUM  MALUM,  another  name  for  the 
Cydonium  malum,  or  Quince.  (Vid.  Cydonium 
Malum.) 

CO'TTABUS  (Korrabog,  Ionic  noaaabog  or  6rra- 
bog),  a  social  game,  which  was  introduced  from  Sici¬ 
ly  into  Greece,3  where  it  became  one  of  the  favour¬ 
ite  amusements  of  young  people  after  their  repasts. 
The  simplest  way  in  which  it  originally  was  played 
was  this :  One  of  the  company  threw  out  of  a  gob¬ 
let  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  wine,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  into  a  metal  basin,  endeavouring  to  perform 
this  exploit  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of 
the  wine.  While  he  was  doing  this,  he  eiiher 
thought  of  or  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistrens,3 
and  from  the  more  or  less  full  and  pure  sound  w  ;th 
which  the  wine  struck  against  the  metal  basin,  the 
lover  drew  his  conclusions  respecting  the  attachment 
of  the  object  of  his  love.  The  sound,  as  well  as  the 
wine  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  called  X dral;  or 
Korrabog  :  the  metal  basin  had  various  names,  either 
kottuSlov,  or  Korrabeiov,  or  X arayelov,  or  xdXicciov, 
or  Xekuvij,  or  aKa<j>jj*  The  action  of  throwing  the 
wine,  and  sometimes  the  goblet  itself,  was  otdled 
dyuiXy,  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the  game 
turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great  dexterity, 
on  which  they  prided  themselves.  Hence  Aeschy¬ 
lus  spoke  of  KOTTaboi  ayKvXyrol .*  Thus  the  cotta- 
bus,  in  its  simplest  form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the 
many  methods  by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover 
whether  their  love  was  returned  or  not.  But  this 
simple  amusement  soon  assumed  a  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  characters,  and  became,  in  some  instances,  a 
regular  contest,  with  prizes  for  the  victor.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  is  described  by  Athenaeus,*  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicon  Magnum,  and  was  called  Si’  b^vbucfxjv.  A 
basin  was  filled  with  water,  with  small  empty  bowls 
swimming  upon  it.  Into  these  the  young  men,  one 
after  another,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from 
their  goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
drown  most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prize  (kottu- 
biov),  consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
or  sesame-cakes. 

A  third  and  more  complicated  form  of  the  cotta- 
bus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  :7  A  long  piece  of 
wood  being  erected  on  the  ground,  another  was 
placed  upon  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  tw7o 
dishes  hanging  down  from  each  end ;  underneath 
each  dish  a  vessel  full  of  water  was  placed,  in  each 
of  which  stood  a  gilt  brazen  statue,  called  puvyq. 
Every  one  who  took  part  in  the  game  stood  at  a 
distance,  holding  a  cup  full  of  wine,  which  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  throw  into  one  of  the  dishes,  in  order 
that,  struck  down  by  the  weight,  it  might  knock 
against  the  head  of  the  statue  which  was  concealed 
under  the  water.  He  who  spilled  least  of  the  win2 

1.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  5. — Martyn  ad  Virg  ,  Georg, 

ii.,  182. — Theophrast,  H.  P.,  ii.,  3.) — 2.  (Athen.,  xv,  p.  666.) 

— 3.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  K orrabi^u).) — 4  (Pollux,  vi,  109.— 

Ety  nol.  Mag,  1.  c. — Athen,  xv,  p.  667,  sub  fin.)— -5.  (Athen, 

xv,  p.  667.) — 6  (1.  c.) — 7.  (s.  v.  K otto.6K,w.) 
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gained  the  victor},  and  thereby  knew  that  he  was 
loved  by  his  inistisss.1 

A  fourth  kind  of  cottabus,  which  was  called  kot- 
ra6og  Karan. 'bg  (and  rov  nardyeiv  rov  norrabov),  is 
described  by  Pollux,3  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph¬ 
anes,*  and  Athenaeus.4  The  so-called  pdvqg  was 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabrum,  and 
the  dish  hanging  over  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  upon  it,  and 
thence  fall  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which, 
from  this  fall,  gave  forth  a  sound ;  and  he  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  strongest  was  the  victor,  and  received 
prizes,  consisting  of  eggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  various  forms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  accomplished,  in  all 
the  various  modifications  of  the  cottabus,  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothing  be  spill¬ 
ed,  and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and  stron¬ 
gest  possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game  was 
so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  playing  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
all  the  various  forms  of  this  game,  may  consult 
Athenaeus,4  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and,  above 
all,  Groddeck,*  who  has  collected  and  described  nine 
different  forms  in  which  it  was  played.7  Becker  is 
of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modifications 
of  two  principal  forms.8 

♦COTTUS  ( norrog ),  a  species  of  Fish,  supposed 
to  be  the  Zeus  Faber,  L.,  or  the  Doree.  The  name 
in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle  occurs  at  H. 
A.,  iv.,  8,  where,  however,  Schneider  reads  (3otrog , 
and  refers  it  to  the  river  Gudgeon.9 

♦COTT'YPHUS  ( KOTTvcpog ),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
tame  with  the  Labrus  merula,  called  in  French  the 
Merle.10 

♦COTURNIX.  (Vid.  Perdix.) 

COTYTTIA  or  CO'TTYTES  (norirna,  nor- 
ivreg),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated  by 
the  Edonians  of  Thrace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto.11 *  It  was  held  at  night,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  resembled  the  festivals  of  the 
Cabiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the  worship 
of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the  Cotyttia, 
were  adopted  by  several  Greek  states,  chiefly  those 
which  were  induced  by  their  commercial  interest 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Thrace.  Among 
the.ie  Corinth  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
and  Strabo13  seems  to  suggest  that  the  worship  of 
Cotys  was  adopted  by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he 
observes,  were  as  hospitable  to  foreign  gods  as  they 
were  to  foreigners  in  general.1*  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  baptae ;  but  Buttmann  has  shown  that  this 
opinion  is  utterly  groundless.  Her  festivals  were 
notorious  among  the  ancients  for  the  dissolute  man¬ 
ner  and  the  debaucheries  with  which  they  were 
celebrated.14  Another  festival  of  the  same  name 
was  celebrated  in  Sicily,14  where  boughs  hung  with 
cake  and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  right  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose  ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 


1,  [Vid.  Schol.  ad  Lucian.,  Lexiph.,  3,  tom.  ii.,  p.  325.) — 2. 
(vi ,  109.) — 3.  (Pax,  1172.)— 4.  (xv.,  p.  667.) — 5.  (xv.,  p.  666, 
&c.)— 6.  (Ueber  den  Kottabos  der  Griechen,  in  Lis  Antiquarische 
Versuche,  I.,  Sammlung,  1800,  p.  163-238.)  — 7.  (Charikles, 
i.,  p.  476,  <fec.) — 8.  (Compare  also  Fr.  Jacobs,  Ueber  den  Kotta- 
boe,  in  Wieland’s  Attisches  Museum,  III.,  i.,  p.  475-496.) — 9. 
(Plis.,  H  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Aristot., 
H.  A  ,  viii.,  15. — H21ian,  N.  A.,  i.,  19.)— 11.  (Strab.,  x..  3,  p.  362, 
ed.  Tauchnitz. — Eupolis,  ap.  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Suidas.) — 12.  (1.  c., 
p.  364.) — 13.  (Compare  Persius,  Sat.,  ii.,  92.) — 14.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 
Krfru?. — Herat.,  Ep  *1.,  xvii.,  56. — Theocrit.,  vi.,40.) — 15.  (Plut., 
Pr?verb.) 


of  the  licentious  practices  which  disgiaced  those  of 
Thrace  and  Greece,  unless  we  refer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sicilian 
festival.1 

CO'TYLA  (kotvXtj)  was  a  measure  of  capacity 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks :  by  the  former  it 
was  also  called  hemina ;  by  the  latter,  rpvCkiov  and 
rifiLva  or  7]fil/iva.  It  was  the  half  of  the  sextarius  or 
Zeorrig,  and  contained  6  cyathi,  =  (on  Mi  Hussey  V 
computation)  4955  of  a  pint  English. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi¬ 
cal  measures,  for  measuring  out  given  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oil.  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shape,  of  the  capacity  of  a  cotyla,  wras 
divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  by  lines  cut  on 
its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  litra,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  ( uncia ).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  oil  to  the  number  of  ounces  it 
occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12  or  3  :  4.* 

♦COTYLEDON  (norv^nduv),  a  plant,  called  in 
English  Navelwort.  The  two  species  described  by 
Dioscorides*  may  be  confidently  referred,  according 
to  Adams,  to  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus  and  C.  serrata. 

*K0YKI04>'0P0N  AENAPON  ( Kovniotpopov  61  v- 
Spov),  a  sort  of  Palm-tree.  Stackhouse  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Palma  Thebaica,  called 
“  Doom-tree”  in  Bruce’s  Travels.4 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic  kowain ),  a  kind  of  car,  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickles,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  chiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgians  and  Britons.4  The  Romans  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  name  of  covinus  a  kind  of  travelling 
carriage,  which  seems  to  have  been  covered  on  all 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front.  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  traveller 
himself,  who  sat  inside.6  There  must  have  been  a 
great  similarity  between  the  Belgian  scythe-chariot 
and  the  Roman  travelling  carriage,  as  the  name  of 
the  one  was  transferred  to  the  other,  and  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  the  Belgian  cai  was  likewise 
covered  on  all  sides  except  the  front,  and  that  it 
was  occupied  by  one  man,  the  covinarius  only,  who 
was,  by  the  structure  of  his  car,  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected.  The  covinarii  (this  word  occurs  only  in 
Tacitus)  seem  to  have  constituted  a  regular  and 
distinct  part  of  a  British  army.7 

COURETJS  ( novpevg ).  (Vid.  Barba.) 

♦CRAMBE.  (Vid.  Brassica.) 

♦CRANGON  (npayyuv).  formerly  held  to  be  a 
species  of  Squilla.  “  The  term  is  now  used  in  a 
generic  sense  by  late  naturalists,”  observes  Adams : 
“thus  the  common  shrimp  is  named  the  Crangon 
vulgaris.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that 
Cuvier  and  Schneider  contend  that  the  Kpayyuv  of 
the  Greeks  corresponds  to  the  Cancer  digitalis .”8 

♦CRANIA  or  CIIANEIA  (npdvia,  npdveia). 
“  All  agree,”  remarks  Adams,  “  that  the  npdveia 
ufijbijv  is  the  Cornus  mascula,  L.,  called  in  English 
the  Cornelian  Cherry,  or  Male  Cornel-tree.”  For 
the  other,  see  Thelycraneia  (&r/?LVKpdveia).9 

CRANOS.  (Vid.  Galea.) 

♦CRATHSGUS  (nparaiyog).  Sprengel  refeiB  the 
tree  described  by  Theophrastus  under  this  name  to 
the  Azorola,  or  Cratoegus  Azorolus,  but  Stack- 
house  to  the  C.  torminalis.  The  plant  of  this  name 

1.  (Compare  Buttmann’s  Essay,  Ueber  die  Kotyttia  und  lie 

Baptse,  in  his  Mythologus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159.) — 2.  (Galenus,  De 

Compos.  Medicam.  per  Genera,  iii.,  3  ;  i.,  16,  17 ;  iv.,  14  ;  v.,  3 

6  ;  vi.,  6,  8. — Wurm,  De  Pond.  Mens.,  &c. — Hussey  on  Ancient 

Weights,  <fcc.) — 3.  (iv.,  90,  91.) — 4.  (v.,  45. — Adams,  Append., 

s.  v.) — 5.  (Mela,  iii.,  6. — Lucan,  i.,  426. — Silius,  xvii.,  422.) — 6 

(Mart.,  Epig.,  ii.,  24.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Agric.,  35  and  36,  with  M.  .1  II 

Bekker’s  note. — Bdtticher’s  Lexicon  Tacit.,  s.  v. — Becker,  Gal 

lus,  vol.  i.,  p.  222. — Compare  the  article  Essedum.) — 8.  (Arif 

tot.,  II.  A.,  iv.,  4. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Thenohiatt 

H.  P.,  i.,  9  ;  iii.,  4. — Dioscor.,  i.,  172. — Adams,  Apoeno,  r  \ 
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described  by  Theophrastus  in  another  part  of  his 
work  was  most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cratcego- 
non  ( uparaiyovov j.1 * 

*CRATiE'GONON  ( uparaiyovov),  a  plant,  to 
which  Stephens  gives  the  French  name  of  Courage. 
Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Euphrasia  odontitis, 
now  called  Bartsia  odontitis.  Sprengel,  however, 
prefers  the  Polygonum  Persicaria .* 

CRATER  [Kparyp,  Ionic  apyrrip ;  Lat.  crater  or  cm- 
te  a,  from  Kepdvvv/u,  I  mix),  a  vessel  in  which  the 
wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  who 
very  seldom  drank  it  pure,  was  mixed  with  water, 
and”  ft  om  which  the  cups  were  filled.  In  the  Homer¬ 
ic  age  the  mixture  was  always  made  in  the  dining¬ 
room  by  heralds  or  young  men  ( Kovpoi 3).  The  use 
of  the  vessel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  so  frequent  in  the  poems  of  Homer :  upyrypa 
Kepuoaodaif  i.  e.,  olvov  Kal  vSup  kv  KprjTijpi  fitoyuv  : 
niveiv  Kpyryja  (to  empty  the  crater) ;  Kpr/rypa  orfj- 
a aodai  ( cratera  statuere,  to  place  the  filled  crater 
near  the  table)  ;  Kpyrf/pac ;  emoretyeodai  norolo  (to 
fill  the  craters  to  the  brim4).  The  crater,  in  the 
Homeric  age,  was  generally  of  silver,5  sometimes 
with  a  gold  edge,6  and  sometimes  all  gold  or  gilt.7 
It  stood  upon  a  tripod,  and  its  ordinary  place  in  the 
ueyapov  was  in  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
room,  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  entrance,  and 
near  the  seat  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
guests.8  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to  have  va¬ 
ried  according  to  the  number  of  guests  ;  for  where 
their  number  is  increased,  a  larger  crater  is  asked 
for.9  It  would  seem,  at  least  at  a  later  period  (for 
in  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  no  traces  of  the  cus¬ 
tom),  that  three  craters  were  filled  at  every  feast  af¬ 
ter  the  tables  were  removed.  They  must,  of  course, 
have  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
guests.  According  to  Suidas,10  the  first  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Hermes,  the  second  to  Charisius,  and  the 
third  to  Zeus  Soter  ;  but  others  called  them  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names  ;  thus  the  first,  or,  according  to  others, 
the  last,  was  also  designated  the  uparrip  dyadov 
iaipovog,  the  crater  of  the  good  genius,11  sparyp 
vyielag  and  peravinTpig  or  perdvimpov,  because  it 
was  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  were  filled  after 
the  washing  of  the  hands.1* 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  which  the  ancient  artists  exercised 
their  skill.  Homer13  mentions,  among  the  prizes 
proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beautifully- wrought  silver 
crater,  the  work  of  the  ingenious  Sidonians,  which, 
by  the  elegance  of  its  workmanship,  excelled  all 
others  on  the  whole  earth  In  the  reign  of  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  that  king 
a  brazen  crater,  the  border  of  which  was  all  over 
ornamented  with  figures  (£udia),  and  which  was  of 
such  an  enormous  size  that  it  contained  300  am¬ 
phorae.14  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphians  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  and  Herodo¬ 
tus15  was  induced,  by  the  beauty  of  their  workman¬ 
ship,  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about  01.  35  that 
the  Samians  dedicated  six  talents  (the  tenth  of  the 
profits  made  by  Colaaus  on  his  voyage  to  Tartessus) 
to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense  brazen  crater, 
the  border  of  which  was  adorned  with  projecting 
heals  of  griffons.  This  crater,  which  Herodotus16 
calls  Argive  (from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
Argive  artists  were  celebrated  for  their  craters), 


1.  (Theophrast.,  iii.,  15  ;  ix.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2. 
(Dioscor.,  iii.,  129.) — 3.  {Vid.  II.,  iii.,  269. — Od.,  vii.,  182  ;  xxi., 
271.)— 4.  {Vi d.  Buttmann,  Lexil.,  i.,  15.) — 5.  (Od.,  ix.,  203  ;  x., 
356.)— 6.  (Od.,  iv.,  616.)— 7.  (II.,  xxiii.,  219.)— 8.  (Od.,  xxi., 
145  ,  xxn.,  333,  compared  with  341.) — 9.  (II.,  ix.,  202.) — 10.  (s. 
v.  K parrjp.) — 11.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’AyaOov  Aaipnvoi. — Compare 
Athen.,  xv.,p.  692,  &c. — Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  507  ;  Pax.,  300.) — 12 
(Athen.,  xv.,  p.  629,  F.,  &c.)— 13.  (II.,  xxiii.,  741,  &c.)— 14 
(Herod  •  i.,  70.)— 15.  (i.,  51.)— 16.  (iv.,  152.) 


was  supported  by  three  colossal  brazen  stat  ie*, 
seven  yards  long,  with  their  knees  closed  together 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  temples  seems 
everywhere  to  have  been  very  great.  Li  visit  An- 
dronicus,  in  his  Equus  Trojanus,  represents:  \ga- 
memnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than  3000 
craters,1  and  Cicero*  says  that  Verres  carried  away 
from  Syracuse  the  most  beautiful  brazen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem¬ 
ples  of  that  city.  But  crater?  were  not  only  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  gods  as  anathemata,  but  were  used  on 
various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritus  :*  “  I  shall  offer  to  the  mu¬ 
ses  a  crater  lull  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oil.” 
In  sacrifices  .he  libation  was  always  taken  from  a 
crater  ;4  and  sailors,  before  they  set  out  on  their  jour¬ 
ney,  used  to  take  the  libation  with  cups  from  a  cra¬ 
ter,  and  pour  it  into  the  sea.5  The  name  crater  was 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  cirliov , 
situla,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.6 

The  Romans  used  their  crater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  it  was  used  in  Greece; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.7 

CRATES  ( rdpoog ),  a  Hurdle,  used  by  the  ancients 
for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  especially  in 
assaulting  a  city  or  camp,  they  were  placed  before 
or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier,  to  shield  off  the  en¬ 
emy’s  missiles.8  From  the  plutei,  which  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  same  way,  they  differed  only  in  being 
without  the  covering  of  raw  hides.  A  lighter  kind 
was  thrown  down  to  make  a  bridge  over  fosses,  for 
examples  of  which  see  Caesar,  Be  Bell.  Gall.,  vii., 
81,  86.  By  the  besieged9  they  were  used  joined  to¬ 
gether,  so  as  to  form  what  Vegetius  calls  a  metella, 
and  filled  with  stones  :  these  were  then  poised  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  battlements,  and,  as  the  storming 
party  approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on 
their  heads.10 

A  capital  punishment  was  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrase  sub  crate  necari.  The  criminal 
was  thrown  into  a  pit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid  upon 
him,  over  which  stones  were  afterward  heaped.11 

Crates,  called  jicaria,  were  used  by  the  country 
people  upon  which  to  dry  figs,  grapes,  &e.,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.1*  These,  as  Columella  informs  us, 
were  made  of  sedge  or  straw,  and  also  employed  as 
a  sort  of  matting  to  screen  the  fruit  from  the  weath¬ 
er.  Virgil13  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  ag¬ 
riculture  to  level  the  ground  after  it  has  been  turn¬ 
ed  up  with  the  heavy  rake  ( rastrum ).  Any  texture 
of  rods  or  twigs  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  crates. 

CRE'PIDA  (k pynlg),  dim.  CREPIDULA,  a  Slip¬ 
per.  Slippers  were  worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with 
the  toga,  and  were  pioperly  characteristic  of  the 
Greeks,  though  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
Hence  Suetonius  says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,14 
“  Deposito  patrio  habitu,  redegit  se  ad  pallium  et  ere- 
pidas."  They  were  also  worn  by  the  Macedonians,11 
and  with  the  chlamys.16  As  the  cothurnus  was  as¬ 
sumed  by  tragedians,  because  it  was  adapted  to  be 
part  of  a  grand  and  stately  attire,  the  actors  of  com 
edy,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other 
cheap  and  common  coverings  for  the  feet.  ( Vid . 


1.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  1.) — 2.  (in  Verr.,  iv.,  58.) — 3.  (v., 

53.— Compare  Virgil,  Eclog.,  v.,  67.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals. 

L.jg.,  p.  431. — c.  Sept.,  p.  505. — c.  Mid.,  p.  531  — c.  Macart.,  p. 

1072. — Compare  Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  274,  4.) — 5.  (Thuc;  d.,  vi., 

32. — Diod.,  iii.,  3.— Arrian,  Anab.,  vi.,  3. — Virg.,  j)n.,  v.,  765. ; 

— 6.  (Nsv.,  ap.  Non.,  xv.,  36. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  K parijptc  )—t 

(Virg.,  iEn.,  i.,  727 ;  iii.,  525. — Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  522.  — Hor., 

Carm.,  III.,  xviii.,  7.) — 8.  (Ammian.,  xxi.,  12.) — 9.  (Veget..,  iv., 

6.) — 10.  (Lipsius,  Pol.,  i.,  7 ;  v.,  5. — Salmas.,  Plin.  Exerc., 

1267,  A.)— 11.  (Liv.,  i.,  51;  iv.,  50.— Tacit.,  Germ.,  c.  12.)— 

12.  (Colum.,  xii.,  15,  16.) — 13.  (Georg.,  i.,  94.) — 14.  (c.  13.)— 

15.  (Jacobs,  Anim.  ad  Anthol.,  2,  1,  p  294.) — 16.  (Cic.,  Pr« 

Rab.  Post. — Val.  Max.,  iii.,.  6,  )  2,  3.) 
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daxea,  Soccus.)  Also,  whereas  the  ancients  had 
thei  more  finished  boots  and  shoes  made  right  and 
left,  their  slippers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  madeJo 
fit  both  feet  indifferently.1 

♦CRT  TA,  in  a  general  sense,  means  any  whitish 
earth  or  clay,  such  as  potter’s  clay,  pipe-clay,  &c- 
Thus  Columella*  speaks  of  a  kind  of  Greta  out  of 
which  wine-jars  and  dishes  were  made:  Virgil* 
calls  it  “tough”  ( tenax ) ;  and  the  ancient  writers  on 
Agriculture  give  the  same  epithet  to  marl  which 
was  employed  to  manure  land.4  In  a  more  special 
sense,  several  varieties  of  Greta  occur  in  the  ancient 
writers.  Thus  :  I.  Creta ,  properly  so  called  ( Terra 
Greta,  K pr/TiKT/  yy),  is  our  chalk,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Crete,  where  it  abounded. 
The  ancients  employed  it  in  medicine,  as  weaker 
than  the  Terra  Chia ;  and  they  were  also  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  use  as  a  cleanser  of  silver  vessels.5 — II. 
Creta  annularia.  “  The  earth  called  annularia ,  spo¬ 
ken  of  by  Pliny  in  connexion  with  Selinusian,  and 
which  was  stained  with  woad  to  produce  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Indicum,6  is  probably,”  observes  Dr.  Moore, 

“  the  same  with  the  annulare  ( viridum )  mentioned 
afterward7  by  the  same  writer,  and  which  was  so 
called  because  made  of  clay  coloured  with  common 
green  ring-stones.  This,  at  least,  strange  as  it  is, 
appears  to  be  the  only  sense  we  can  extract  from 
Pliny’s  words,  the  meaning  of  which  Beckmann  ac¬ 
knowledges  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover.8  The 
same  author  inclines  to  think  that  the  earth  called 
annularia  received  its  name  from  its  use  in  sealing, 
a  purpose  to  which  certain  kinds  of  earth  were  an¬ 
ciently  applied.”9 — III.  Creta  Cimolia.  ( Vid .  Cimo- 
lia  Terra.) — IV.  Greta  Eretria,  a  species  of  earth 
obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretria,  in  the 
island  of  Euboea.  It  is,  according  to  Hill,  a  fine 
pure  earth,  of  a  grayish  white,  moderately  heavy, 
and  of  a  smooth  surface,  not  staining  the  hands, 
and  readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers.  It  burns 
ro  a  perfect  whiteness,  acquiring  a  stony  hardness 
and  an  acrimonious  taste,  and  in  a  violent  fire  runs 
into  a  very  pure  pale  blue  glass.  What  distinguish¬ 
es  it,  however,  in  a  more  marked  manner  from 
other  earths  is,  that  if  a  little  be  wetted  and  drawn 
over  a  plate  of  brass  or  copper,  so  as  to  mark  a 
line,  the  mark  will  in  a  little  time  appear  bluish. 
This  is  a  character  originally  recorded  of  it  by  Di- 
oscorides,  and  which  Hill  explains  by  assigning  the 
earth  in  question  alkaline  property  in  a  much  strong¬ 
er  degree  than  other  earths  possess.  In  the  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  of  former  days,  it  was  used  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent  and  sudorific.  The  ancients  mention  another 
Eretrian  earth  of  a  pure  white,  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  no  other  than  the  true  white  Bole  of  Ar¬ 
menia  10 — V.  Creta  Sarda,  a  species  of  earth  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Pliny  calls  it  “  vi- 
lissima  omnium  cimolia  generum ,”  the  cheapest  kind 
of  Cimolite.  It  was,  however,  used  in  the  first 
place  to  cleanse  garments  that  were  not  dyed, 
which  were  then  fumigated  with  sulphur,  and  final¬ 
ly  scoured  with  Cimolia  Terra.11 — VI.  Creta  Selinu- 
sia,  an  earth  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily,  whence  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  ;  the  finest  kind, 
however,  is  the  Sicilian.  Dioscorides  describes  it 
as  of  a  very  bright  and  shining  white,  friable,  and 
very  readily  disuniting  and  diffusing  itself  in  water. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  an  astrin¬ 
gent,  and  among  females  as  a  cosmetic.1* 

♦CREX  (Kpsf),  a  species  of  Bird  with  a  creaking 

1  (Isid  ,  Orig.,  ix.,  34.)  -2.  (xii.,  43.)— 3.  (Georg.,  i.,  179.)— 

(Varro,  R.  R.,  i-,  7,  8. — Geopon.,  x.,  75,  12 ;  ix.,  10,  4.) — 5. 

(Hill’s  History  of  Fossils,  &c.,  p.  43.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv., 

f7  ) — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  30.) — 8.  (Hist.  Invent.,  iv.,  106.) — 

9  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  74.) — 10.  (Hill,  Hist.  Fossils,  &c., 

n  6.) — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  57. — Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p. 
T3.)—  12.  (Hill.  Hist.  Fossils,  &c.,  p.  40.) 
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note,  whence  its  name.  Some  commentators  sup 
pose  it  the  same  as  the  bproyopt/Tpa  of  Aristotle, 
who  treats  of  them  separately.  “It  is  generally 
held,”  says  Adams,  “  to  be  the  Land  Rail  or  Corn 
Crake,  namely,  the  Rallus  Crex,  L ,  or  Ortygometr 
Crex  of  later  naturalists ;  but  if  Tzetzes  was  cor 
rect  in  describing  it  as  a  sea-bird,  resembling  the 
Egyptian  ibis,  this  opinion  must  be  admitted  to  be 
untenable.  Dr.  Trail  suggests  that  the  one  may 
have  been  the  Land,  and  the  other  the  Water  Rail.”1 

CRE'TIO  HEltEDITATIS.  (Vid  Hereditas.) 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occurs  so  fre¬ 
quently,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
is  often  equivalent  to  accusatio  (narnyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  means  an  act  which  is  legally  punishable 
In  this  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no  exact  def 
inition  of  it  given  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Accord 
ing  to  some  modern  writers,  crimina  are  either  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  ;  but  if  this  definition  is  admitted,  we 
have  still  to  determine  the  notions  of  public  and 
private.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  there  was  a 
want  of  precise  terminology  as  to  what,  in  common 
language,  are  called  criminal  offences  among  the 
Romans  ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systems 
of  jurisprudence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modern  writers  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis  (vid 
Caput),  as  murder,  &c. ;  delictum  that  which  is  a 
private  injury  (privata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded 
apparently  on  Dig.  xxi.,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  $  15. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts,* 
and  the  foundation  of  one  class  of  obligations : 
these  delicts,  as  enumerated  by  Gaius,*  are  furtum, 
rapina,  damnum,  injuria ;  they  gave  a  right  of  action 
to  the  individual  injured, and  entitled  him  to  compen¬ 
sation.  These  delicts  were  sometimes  called  crim¬ 
ina.4  Crimen,  therefore,  is  sometimes  applied  to 
that  class  of  delicta  called  privata  ;5  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  crimen  may  be  viewed  as  a  genus,  of  which 
the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  a  species.  But 
crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous.*  In  one  passage1  we  read  of  majora  delic¬ 
ta  (which,  of  course,  imply  minora),  which  expres¬ 
sion  is  coupled  with  the  expression  omnia  crimina 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inference  of  crimen  contain 
ing  delictum  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  passage, 
necessary  ;  for  the  omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in 
this  passage)  more  than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  wTere  capitalia,  and  some 
were  not.  Judicia,  which  concerned  crimina,  were 
not,  for  that  reason  only,  publica.  There  were, 
therefore,  crimina  which  were  not  tried  in  judicia 
publica.  This  is  consistent  with  what  is  stated 
above  as  to  those  crimina  (delicta)  which  were  the 
subject  of  actions.  Those  crimina  only  were  the 
subject  of  judicia  publica  which  were  made  so  by 
special  laws  ;  such  as  the  Julia  de  adulteriis,  Cor¬ 
nelia  de  sicariis  et  veneficis,  Pompeia  de  parrici- 
diis,  Julia  peculatus,  Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia 
de  vi  privata,  Julia  de  vi  publica,  Julia  de  ambitu. 
Julia  repetundarum,  Julia  de  annona.8  So  far  as 
Cicero*  enumerates  causa}  criminum,  they  were 
causae  publici  judicii ;  but  he  adds,10  “  criminum  est 
multitudo  infinita.”  Again,  infamia  was  not  the 
consequence  of  every  crimen,  but  only  of  those 
crimina  which  were  “  publicii  judicii.”  A  condem¬ 
nation,  therefore,  for  a  crimen,  not  publici  judicii, 
was  not  followed  by  infamia,  unless  the  crimen 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio,  in  which,  even  is 
the  case  Of  a  privatum  judicium,  the  condemnation 
was  followed  by  infamia ;  as  furtum,  rapina,  inju¬ 
ria}.11  Crimen,  then,  must  be  an  act  which,  if 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (1  ig 
47,  tit.  l,s.3.) — 3.  (iii.,  182.)  —  4.  (Crimen  furti :  Gaius,  ui., 
197.) — 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  1,  de  Privatis  Delictis.) — 6.  (Dig.  48,  tit 
19,  s.  1.)— 7.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  5.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  I  8.  t .) — 
9.  (De  Orat.,  ii.,  25.)— 10.  (ii.,  31.)— 11.  (Dig.  48,  tit  I.r  7.) 
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proved  againsf  the  offender,  subjected  him  to  some 
punishment,  the  consequence  of  which  was  infamia ; 
but  it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  infamia  was 
ordy  the  consequence  of  a  crimen. 

Most  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con¬ 
sidered  delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  subdivided  into  delicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  legal  consequences  of  delicta  in  this  sense 
were  compensation,  punishment,  and  infamia  as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two.  The  division  of  de¬ 
licta  into  publica  and  privata  had,  doubtless,  partly 
;ts  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  the 
nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal  distinction  must 
be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  form  of  ob¬ 
taining  redress  for,  or  punishing,  the  wrong.  Those 
delicta  which  were  punishable  according  to  special 
leges,  senatus  consulta,  and  constitutiones,  and  were 
prosecuted  in  judicia  publica,  were  apparently  more 
especially  called  crimina  ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case 
of  conviction,  were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civ- 
itas,  and  the  consequent  infamia,  and  sometimes  pe¬ 
cuniary  penalties  also.  Those  delicta  not  provided 
for  as  above  mentioned,  were  punishable  by  action 
(actiones  pcenales),  and  were  the  subjects  of  judi¬ 
cia  privata,  in  which  pecuniary  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a  later  period, 
we  find  a  class  of  crimina  extraordinaria,1  which 
are  somewhat  vaguely  defined.  They  are  offences 
which  in  the  earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  then- 
punishment,  to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new 
class  of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings)  must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  opinion 
of  the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishment,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured 
The  person  who  inquired  judicially  extra  ordinem, 
might  affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within 
reasonable  limits.®  Thus,  if  a  person  intended  to 
prosecute  his  action,  which  was  founded  on  male- 
ficiuin  (delict),  for  pecuniary  compensation,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  the  jus  ordinarium  ;  but  if  he  wished  to  pun¬ 
ish  the  offender  otherwise  (extra  ordinem  ejus  rei 
pcenam  exerceri  (el)  velit),  then  he  took  criminal 
proceedings,  “  subscripsit  in  crimen.”* 3 

Delicta  were  farther  distinguished  as  to  the  pen¬ 
alties  as  follows :  Compensation  might  be  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer ;  but  the  poena 
was  personal.  The  nature  of  the  punishment  also, 
as  above  intimated,  formed  a  ground  of  distinction 
between  delicta.  Compensation  could  be  sued  for 
by  the  party  injured  :  a  penalty,  which  was  not  a  di¬ 
rect  benefit  to  the  injured  party,  was  sued  for  by  the 
state,  or  by  those  to  whom  the  power  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de 
adulteriis,  &c.  In  the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the 
intention  of  the  doer  was  the  main  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  :  the  act,  if  done,  was  not  for  that  reason 
only  punished ;  nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it 
for  that  reason  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of 
delicta  privata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  com¬ 
pensated,  even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  ( Vid.  Culpa.) 

CRPMINA  EXTRAORDINA'RIA.  (Vid.  Cri¬ 
men.) 

*CRIMNUS  or  -UM  (apiyvoq  or  - ov ),  the  larger 
granules  of  bruised  grains,  called  Groats  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Damm,  however,  says  it  was  also  applied  to 
Parley  itself.  He  contends  that  apt  in  Homer  is 
a  contraction  from  apiavoq,  and  not  from  Kplfh/.* 

♦CRINANTH'EMUM  ( KpivdvOepov ),  probably  the 
Sempervwum  tectorum,  or  House-leek.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sprengel  and  Dierbach.8 

♦CRINON  ( Kpivov ),  the  Lily.  ( Vid.  Liliim.) 

♦CRIOS  (Kpioq),  I.,  a  military  engine.  (J  i.  Ari- 

1.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  11.)— 2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  13.)— 3.  ,Oig.  47, 

tit.  1,  s.  3.)— 4.  (Damm,  Lex.  Horn.,  s.  v. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 

»  )— ft.  (Hippocr.,  Morb.  Mulier. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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es  J  — II.  The  Ram.  (Vid.  Ovis.)-  -III.  (Kptoq  or  upet 
of),  A  large  fish,  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  ^Elian. 
It  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.1 — IV.  (icpidt 
epi6iv6oq),  A  species  of  the  Cicer  arietanum.  (Vid 
Erebinthus.)1 

CRISTA.  (Vid.  Galea.) 

CRITAI  (Kpirat),  (judges).  This  name  was  appli¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  to  any  person  who  did  not  judge 
of  a  thing  like  a  diKaarp c,  according  to  positive  laws, 
but  according  to  his  own  sense  of  justice  and  equi¬ 
ty.3  But  at  Athens  a  number  of  Kpirat  were  cho¬ 
sen  by  ballot  from  a  number  of  selected  candidates 
at  every  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  and  were 
called  ol  Kpirat,  kut’  b^oxyv.  Their  office  was  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  different  choruses  and 
dramatic  poems,  and  to  award  the  prizes  to  the  vic¬ 
tors.4 S  Their  number  is  stated  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’Ev 
t rivre  KpirCiv  yovvaai)  to  have  been  five  for  come¬ 
dies  ;  and  G.  Hermann  has  supposed,  with  great 
probability,  that  there  were,  on  the  whole,  ten  Kpirat , 
five  for  comedy  and  the  same  number  lor  tragedy, 
one  being  taken  from  every  tribe.  The  expression 
in  Aristophanes,8  vixav  niiai  rolq  Kpiralq,  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literature  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann’s  Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant. 
of  Greece,  §  149,  n.  13. 

CRO'BYLOS.  ( Vid.  Coma,  p.  291.) 

*CROCODI'LUS  (KpoKoieihoq),  the  Crocodile. 
The  name  properly  denotes  a  small  species  of  Liz¬ 
ard,  and  was  merely  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Crocodile  itself,  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
latter  bore  to  this  small  creature,6  just  as  our  Alli¬ 
gator  is  the  Portuguese  “  al  legato,'"  the  Lizard. 
Hence  Aristotle  calls  the  Crocodile  KooKodeihoq  d 
nordpioq,  and  the  Lizard  KpoKodtiXoc,  6  xepcraioq. 
The  Egyptians,  says  Herodotus,  called  the  Croco- 
dile  x^i’VS  ■  this,  however,  is  a  mere  corruption  in 
Greek  of  the  Egyptian  name  Msah  or  Emsooh, 
which  the  Copts  still  retain  in  Amsah,  and  from 
which  the  Arabs  have  derived  their  modern  appel¬ 
lation  Temsah.  The  ancient  writers  have  left  us 
accounts  of  this  animal,  but  they  are  more  or  less 
imperfect.  Thus  Herodotus  says7  it  is  blind  in  the 
water;  an  evident  error,  unless  he  mean  by  the 
Greek  term  rviphoq,  not  “  blind,”  but  merely  “  dim- 
sighted,”  or  “  comparatively  weak  of  sight,”  i.  e., 
when  compared  with  its  keenness  of  vision  on  the 
land.  So,  again,  Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue. 
This,  however,  is  a  popular  error :  it  has  a  tongue, 
like  the  rest  of  animals,  but  this  is  connected  by  a 
rough  skin  with  the  lower  jaw ;  and,  not  being  ex¬ 
tensible,  nor  easily  seen  at  first  view,  since  it  com 
pletely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  jaw  between  the  two 
rows  of  teeth,  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  no 
actual  existence.  Again,  the  Crocodile,  according 
to  Herodotus,  does  not  move  its  lower  jaw,  but 
brings  the  upper  one  down  in  contact  with  it.  Now 
the  truth  is  just  the  other  way :  the  lower  jaw  alone 
is  moved,  and  not  the  upper.  The  lower  jaw  ex¬ 
tends  farther  back  than  the  scull,  so  that  the  neck 
must  be  somewhat  bent  when  it  is  opened.  Th6 
appearance  thus  produced  has  led  to  the  very  com 
mon  error  of  believing  that  the  Crocodile  moves  its 
upper  jaw,  which  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  motior., 
except  with  the  rest  of  its  body.  “Naturalists  de' 
scribe  four  species  of  the  Crocodile,  namely,  Croco 
dilus  alligator,  C.  cayman,  C.  gavial,  and  C.  candi 
verbera.  The  third  of  these  being  found  only  in 
India,  and  the  fourth  being  peculiar  to  America,  it 
follows  that  the  ancients  could  have  had  little  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  any  other  species  than  the  Alhga - 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vfii.,  5.)- 
3.  (Herod.,  iii.,  160. — Demosth.,  Olynt-h.,  i.,  p.  17  ;  c  ,  Mid.,  p 
520.) — 4.  (Isocr.,Trapez.,p.  365,  C.,witb  Coray’s  note.) — 5.  (A> 
421  ) — 6.  (Herod.,  ii.,  69.) — ".  (».  c  ) 
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n»  and  the  Cayman.  ^Elian,  however,  must  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  the  Gavial  when  he  mentions 
the  Crocodile  of  the  Ganges.  Both  Linnanus  and 
BufTon  reckon  the  first  two  as  mere  varieties,  but 
they  are  now  generally  held  to  be  distinct  species. 
Bochart,  with  great  learning,  has  proved  that  the 
leviathan  of  Job  is  the  Crocodile.1  Athenasus  ranks 
he  Crocodile  and  the  Hippopotamus  with  the  >077-7? 9 
Among  the  Egyptians,  the  Crocodile  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  Its  worship,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  every  part  of  Egypt ;  some  places 
considering  it  the  representative  of  the  Evil  Being, 
and  bearing  the  most  deadly  animosity  to  it,  which 
'ed  to  serious  feuds  between  neighbouring  towns. 
Such  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
Ombites  and  the  Tentyrites,  as  described  by  Juve¬ 
nal  ;  and  the  same  animal  which  was  worshipped 
atOmbos,  was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Apollinopolis.3  The  Crocodile  enjoyed  great 
honours  at  Coptos,  Ombos,  and  Crocodilopolis  or 
Arthribis,  in  the  Thebaid.  In  Lower  Egypt,  it  was 
particularly  sacred  at  a  place  called  the  City  of 
Crocodiles  (Crocodilopolis),  and  afterward  Arsinoe, 
the  capital  of  a  nome,  now'  the  province  of  Fyoom. 
The  animals  were  there  kept  in  the  Lake  Maeris, 
and  were  buried  in  the  under-ground  chambers  of 
the  famous  Labyrinth.  The  Crocodile  is  now  sel¬ 
dom  eaten,  the  flesh  being  bad.  Indeed,  in  former 
times,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  eaten  as  a  mark 
of  hatred  towards  the  Evil  Being,  of  whom  it  was 
the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of  food.4  The  Croc¬ 
odile  at  present  is  found  in  the  Nile  only  tow'ards 
the  region  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  is  extremely 
hot,  and  where  this  animal  never  falls  into  a  lethar¬ 
gic  state.  Formerly,  when  it  was  wont  to  descend 
the  branches  of  the  river  which  water  the  Delta,  it 
used  to  pass  the  four  winter  months  in  caverns, 
and  without  food.  Of  this  fact  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  naturalists— In  the  year 
59  B.C.,  the  aedile  Scaurus  exhibited  at  Rome  five 
crocodiles  of  the  Nile  ;  and  subsequently,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Augustus  had  a  circus  filled  with  water,  and 
exhibited  there  to  the  people  thirty- six  crocodiles, 
-which  were  killed  by  an  equal  number  of  men  who 
vere  habituated  to  fight  with  these  animals.”5 

•KPOKOAEI'AOS  (*£> raiog  or  oKiyKog),  the 
Vkmk,  or  Land  Crocodile.  There  are  two  species 
of  the  Skink  with  which  the  ancients  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  well  acquainted,  namely,  Scincus 
officinalis  and  S.  Algiriensis.  Moses  Charras  says 
of  them,  “  The  Skinks  are  little  animals  like  to  liz¬ 
ards,  or,  rather,  like  to  little  crocodiles,  by  which 
name  they  are  known.”6  . 

•CROCODEILTUM  (KpoKodeiliov),  a  species  of 
plant.  Matthiolus  informs  us  that  it  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Eryngium  marinum,  or  Sea  Eringo, 
and  the  Carlina,  or  Carline  Thistle  ;  but  he  rejects 
both  these  suppositions,  admitting,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  it. 
Sprengel,  on  the  other  hand,  inclines  to  think  it  the 
Eryngium .? 

•CROCUS  (/cpo/coc),  the  Saffron  Crocus,  or  Cro¬ 
cus  sativus.  The  genuine  Saffron  grows  wild  in  the 
Levant  and  in  Southern  Europe.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  the  fields  of  Greece  and  on  the  mountains  around 
Athens.  The  flower  of  the  C.  sativus  is  of  a  violet 
colour,  and  appears  in  autumn  ;  hence  the  epithet 
•lutumnalis.  The  best  Saffron  came  from  Corvcus 
in  Cilicia  and  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  The 
Lycian  Olympus  and  the  island  of  Sicily  also  pro- 
duced  a  very  good  sort.  Saffron  was  much  used 


1.  (Hieroz.,  52,  4,  12.) — 2.  (Athen.,  ii.,  90.— Adams,  Append., 
,  v  1—3.  (Wilkinson’s  Egyptians,  vol.  v.,  p.  229.— Juv.,  oat., 
xviii.,  36.) — 4.  (Wilkinson,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  ix., 
P.  190  V— 6,  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  1.— Dioscor.,  M.  M.,  n.,  i  !•— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  7.  (Dioscor.,  m  ,  10.  — Galen  De 
Simp’  .  v«i  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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by  the  Romans  as  a  condiment  in  various  articles 
of  food,  as  it  still  is  by  many  Oriental  nations.  It 
was  also  put  into  wine.  Saffron,  diluted  hi  water 
or  wine,  was  sprinkled  as  a  perfume  in  tne  theatre 
and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  funeral  pile.  It 
was  also  made  into  an  unguent  (Crocinum  unguent- 
v m).  £  iffroK  coloured  garments  were  also  mu^h 

in  vogue.1 

CROCO'TA  (sc.  vestis :  spoKojrdv,  sc.  ipariov,  or 
spoKuroq,  sc.  xL™v)  was  a  kind  of  gala-dress,  chit  fly 
worn  by  women  ori  solemn  occasions,  and  in  Greece 
especially  at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia.9  It  was 
also  worn  by  the  priests  of  Cybele,9  and  sometimes 
by  men  of  effeminate  character.4  It  is  evident, 
from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its  name  was  de 
rived  from  crocus,  one  of  the  favourite  colours  ot 
the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  still  see  in  the  pictures  dis¬ 
covered  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  dresses  of  this  colour  were  in  Latin 
commonly  called  vestes  crocatae  or  ciocese,  has  in 
duced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to  suppose  that 
crocota  was  derived  from  npour)  (woof  or  weft)  or 
apouig  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth),  so  that  it  would  be  a  soft  and  woolly 
kind  of  dress.6  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was,  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the  Ro 
mans  from  the  Greeks.6 

♦CROCOTTAS  ( npoKorrag ),  an  animal  mention 
ed  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  be  produced 
from  the  wolf  and  dog,  but  to  be  much  more  fero¬ 
cious  than  either  of  these  animals.  Such,  at  least., 
is  the  account  of  Artemidorus,7  Diodorus  Siculus.* 
and  Agatharchides.9  But  the  coupling  of  the  wolf 
and  dog,  though  easy,  and  often  effected  in  mena¬ 
geries  at  the  present  day,  produces  no  durable  spe¬ 
cies.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Cro- 
cottas  answers  to  the  Hyena,  since  the  latter  has 
very  strong  teeth,  and  breaks  bones  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease,  as  the  Crocottas  is  said  to  have  done.  The 
earliest  passage  respecting  the  Crocottas  is  found 
in  Ctesias,  and  the  description  there  given  is  almost 
the  same  with  that  by  which  the  Oriental  writers 
describe  the  Hyena.10 

•CROM'YON  or  CROMM'YON  (spo/ivov,  icpop 
uvov ),  the  Allium  cepa,  or  Garlic.  (Vid.  Allium.) 

CRO'NIA  ( spovia ),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by  Cecrops.  He 
had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea.11  The  festival 
was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of  Hecatom- 
baeon,19  which,  at  an  early  period  of  the  history  of 
Attica,  bore  the  name  of  pyv  K poviog.1* 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos,  perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  to  whom 
human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of  criminals, 
were  offered.  This  festival  was  held  on  the  six¬ 
teenth  of  Metageitnion.14 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman  Sat¬ 
urnalia,  apply  to  them  the  name  Kpovia.'* 

CRO'TALUM,  a  kind  of  Cymbal,  erroneously  sup 
posed  by  Scaliger  and  Brodaeus  to  be  the  same  with 
the  sistrum.  The  mistakes  of  learned  men  on  this 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Dioscor.,  i.,  25.  Billerbeck, 
flora  Classics,  p.  1 1 .— Spanheim  ad  Callim., p. 79 :  “de  Cioco: 
;t  luxu  circa  eum.” — Ovid,  A.  A.,  i.,  104. — Propert.,  iv.,  1,16 
—Id  iii.,  8,  22,  &c.)— 2.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  56,  with  the  schol 
-I.ysistr.,  44.— Pollux,  iv.,  10,  117.)— 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  8  and  11 
-Virg.,  AS n.,  ix.,  614.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  253.— Suid.,  ». 
r Plaut.  and  Naev.,  ap.  Nonium,  xiv.,  8,  and  xvi.,  4.— Cis^ 
Harasrj  Resp.,  21.)— 5.  (Salmas,  ad  Capitobn.,  Pertinac.,  8,  t. 
1  p  547,  and  ad  Tertull  ,  De  Pall.,  p.  329.)— 6.  (Compare  Bee 
ker’s  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  351,  &c.)— 7.  (ap.  Strnb.,  xvi.,  n.  774 
Cas.)— 8.  (iii.,  35.)— 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250,  c.  39.)— 10.  (Cu¬ 
vier  ad  Plin.,  8,  30.)— 11.  (Paus.,  i.,  18,  t)  7.1—12  (Demosth, 
B.  Timocr.,  p.  708.)— 13.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  581.)—  .4.  (Porphyr 
ap.  Theodoret,  vii.,  Gram.  Affect.— De  Abstinent ,  fa.,  54  )— 15 
( Vid.  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  639.— Appian,  III  5  ' 
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poir.f  are  refuted  at  length  by  Lampe.1  From  Sui- 
dr.  3  and  she  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,®  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane,  which  clattered 
when  shaken  with  the  hand.  According  to  Eusta¬ 
thius,3  it  w'as  made  of  shell  and  brass  as  well  as  of 
wood.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  farther  says  that  it 
w**s  an  invention  of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were  termed 
crolalistrice.  Such  was  Virgil’s  Copa, 

“  Crispum  suit  crotalo  docta  movere  latus ,”4 
The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  crotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  for  which  we  have  the  additional  tes¬ 
timony  of  Macrobius.4  The  annexed  woodcut,  ta¬ 
ke®  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient  marble  in  Spon’s 
Mv  rellanea,6  represents  one  of  these  crotalis trice 
in  'arming. 


The  words  KpoTa\o$  and  uporaXov  are  often  ap¬ 
plied,  by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  a  noisy,  talkative 
person  7 

*CROTON  ( Kporuv ),  I.  an  insect  found  on  oxen 
and  dogs,  and  sometimes  on  men,  namely,  the  Aca- 
rus  reduvius,  L.,  or  Tick.8 — II.  According  to  Galen, 
the  same  with  the  klkl.9  ( Vid .  Cici.) 

CRYPTEI'A  ( Kpvnreia ,  also  called  Kpvnrla  or 
KpvnTT))  was,  according  to  Aristotle,10  an  institution 
introduced  at  Sparta  by  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 
Its  character  was  so  cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Plu¬ 
tarch  only  with  great  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  in  ascribing  its  introduction  to 
the  Spartan  lawgiver.  The  description  which  he 
gives  of  it  is  this  :  The  ephors,  at  intervals,  select¬ 
ed  from  among  the  young  Spartans  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent 
them  in  various  directions  all  over  the  country,  pro¬ 
vided  with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  Du¬ 
ring  the  daytime  these  young  men  concealed  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  at  night  they  broke  forth  into  the  high¬ 
roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  Helots  whom  they 
met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  ranged  over  the  fields  (in  the  daytime), 
and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of  the  Helots. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  Heraclides  of  Pon- 
tus,li  who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  one  that  was 
still  carried  on  in  his  own  time,  though  he  describes 
its  introduction  by  Lycurgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypteia  has  generally  been  considered  either 
as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan  youths, 
in  which,  as  in  other  cases,  the  lives  of  the  Helots 
were  unscrupulously  sacrificed,  or  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening  the  power  of 
the  slaves.  But  Muller, 13  who  is  anxious  to  soften 
the  notions  generally  current  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Helots  and  their  masters,  suppo¬ 
ses  that  Plutarch  and  Heraclides  represent  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  crypteia  “  as  a  war  which  the  ephors 
themselves,  on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office, 
proclaimed  against  the  Helots.”  Heraclides,  how- 


1.  (De  Cymb.  Vet.,  i.,  4,  5,  6.)— 2.  (Nubes,  260.)— 3.  (II.,  xi., 
160.) — 1.  (v.,  2.)— 5.  (Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Sec.  I.,  art.  vi.,  fig.  43.) 
—7  (ArisU,  Nub.,  448. — Eur.,  Cycl.,  104.) — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
17.)— S  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  l.,  10.)— 10.  (ap.  Plut.,  Lye., 
88.)- -11  lr  2) — 12.  (Dorians  Hi.,  3.  4  ' 


ever,  does  not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all, 
and  Plutarch,  who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  oi 
Aristotle,  does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the 
crypteia.  Muller  also  supposes  that,  according  to 
the  received  opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took 
place  regularly  every  year;  and  showing  at  once 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  annual  proclamation  of 
war  and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects 
what  he  calls  the  common  opinion  altogether,  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  re¬ 
course  to  Plato  to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirl- 
wall1  much  more  judiciously  considers  that  this 
proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether  groundless 
but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  something  else,  anc 
that  its  real  character  was  most  probably  connected 
with  the  crypteia.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the 
thing  here  misrepresented  and  exaggerated  into  a 
proclamation  of  war  was  some  promise  which  the 
ephors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged 
to  make :  for  instance,  to  protect  the  state  against 
any  danger  that  might  arise  from  too  great  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  Helots — a 
promise  which  might  very  easily  be  distorted  into  a 
proclamation  of  war — there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus ;  and  such 
an  instilution.  by  no  means  surprising  in  a  slave¬ 
holding  state  like  Sparta,  where  the  number  of  free 
citizens  was  comparatively  very  small,  would  have 
conferred  upon  the  ephors  the  legal  authority  occa¬ 
sionally  to  send  out  a  number  of  young  Spartans  in 
chase  of  the  Helots.3  That  on  certain  occasions, 
when  the  state  had  reason  to  fear  the  overwhelming 
number  of  slaves,  thousands  were  massacred  with 
the  sanction  of  the  public  authorities,  is  a  well- 
known  fact.3  It  is,  however,  probable  enough  that 
such  a  system  may  at  first  have  been  carried  on 
with  some  degree  of  moderation  ;  but  after  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  and  put  their  masters  to  death,  as  was  the 
case  during  and  after  the  earthquake  in  Laconia,  ii 
assumed  the  barbarous  and  atrocious  character 
which  we  have  described  above.4  If  the  crypteia 
had  taken  place  annually ,  and  at  a  fixed  time,  we 
should  indeed  have  reason,  with  Muller,  to  wonder 
why  the  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived  entirely 
alone,  and  were  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of 
common  protection,  did  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the 
whole  of  Laconia  ;  but  Plutarch,  the  only  authority 
on  which  this  supposition  can  rest,  does  not  say  that 
the  crypteia  took  place  every  year,  but  did  xpdvov, 
i.  e.,  “  at  intervals,”  or  occasionally.4  The  difficul¬ 
ties  which  Muller  finds  in  what  he  calls  the  common 
account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thus,  in  our  opinion,  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  seek  their 
solution  in  the  description  given  by  Plato,6  who  pro¬ 
posed  for  his  Cretan  colony  a  similar  institution, 
under  the  name  of  crypteia.  From  the  known  par¬ 
tiality  of  Plato  for  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  in¬ 
clination  to  represent  them  in  a  favourable  light,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  on  a  subject  like  this,  his  ev¬ 
idence  will  be  of  little  weight.  And  when  he  adopt¬ 
ed  the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it.  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  intended  to  make  it  in  every 
respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta ;  a  partial  resena- 
blance  was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  name  of  the 
Spartan  institution  to  that  which  he  proposed  to 
establish ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  his  own 
wor»ds,  that  his  attention  was  more  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  advantages  which  young  soldiers  might 
derive  from  such  hardships  as  the  Kpvnroi  had  to 
undergo.  But  even  Plato’s  colony  would  not  have 


1.  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  311.) — 2.  (tsocr.,  Panath.,  p.  27' 
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l>een  o,  a  veij  humane  character,  as  his  Kpvirro'i 
were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves. 

CRUX  ( cravpoc ,  aKolotp),  an  instrument  of  capi¬ 
tal  punishment  used  by  several  ancient  nations,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  words 
oraipou  and  gko'/iottlCu  are  also  applied  to  Persian 
and  Egyptian  punishments,  but  Casau/on1 *  doubts 
whether  they  describe  the  Roman  method  of  cruci¬ 
fixion.  From  Seneca3  we  learn  the  latter  to  have 
been  of  two  kinds,  the  less  usual  sort  being  rather 
impalement  than  what  we  should  describe  by  the 
word  crucifixion,  as  the  criminal  was  transfixed  by 
a  pole,  which  passed  through  the  back  and  spine, 
and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  several  kinds ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crux  Andreana,  because  tradition  re¬ 
ports  St.  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  another 
was  found  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian,3  who 
makes  it  the  subject  of  a  charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  who  sought  to  confirm  it 
by  Scripture  itself,4 *  that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The 
punishment,  as  is  well  known,  was  chiefly*  inflicted 
on  slaves  and  the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.6  The 
manner  of  it  was  as  follovs  :  The  criminal,  after 
sentence  pronounced,  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 
of  execution :  a  custom  mentioned  by  Plutarch6  and 
Artemidorus,7 *  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels.  From 
Livy*  and  Valerius  Maximus,9  scourging  appears 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital 
punishments  among  the  Romans.  The  scourging 
of  our  Saviour,  however,  is  not  to  be  regarded  in 
this  light,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed 
it  was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced.10 
The  criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes,  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunger.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  was  usual  to  leave  the  body 
on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of  the  legs 
of  the  thieves,  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  was  acci¬ 
dental  ;  because  by  the  Jewish  law,  it  is  expressly 
remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain  on  the  cross 
during  the  Sabbath-day.11 

ORYPTA  (from  Kpvirmv,  to  conceal),  a  Crypt. 
Among  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault,  wheth¬ 
er  wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  ihe  earth, 
is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  sewer  ( crypta 
Suburce 13)  (md.  Cloaca),  the  carceres  of  the  circus 
(vid.  Circus,  p.  254),  or  a  magazine  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  produce.13 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are : 

I.  A  covered  portico  or  arcade,  called  more  def¬ 
initely  crypto-porticus,  because  it  was  not  supported 
by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico,  but  closed 
at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  the  admission 
of  light  and  air.14  These  were  frequented  during 
summer  for  their  coolness.  A  portico  of  this  kind, 
almost  entire,  is  still  remaining  in  the  suburban  villa 
of  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pompeii. 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per¬ 
formers,  who  there  rehearsed  their  parts  or  prac¬ 
tised  their  exercises.15  One  of  these  is  mentioned 


1.  (Exer.  Antibarou.,  xvi.,  77.) — 2.  (Cons,  ad  Marc.,  xx. — 

Epist.,  xiv.,  1.) — 3.  (Judic.  Vocal.,  xii.)  — 4.  (Lips.,  De  Croce, 

i.,  9.) — 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  219. — Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  82.) — 6.  (De 

Tard.  Dei  Vind.,  tKaaroi  ru iv  KaKOlipyuv  iwpipti  rbv  aiiroti 

aravp6v.) — 7.  ('OvetpoKp.,  ii.,  61.) — 8.  (xxxiii.,  36  )  —  9.  (i.,  7.) 

— 10.  (St.  Luke,  xxiii.,  16.— St.  John,  xix.,  1,6.)  — 11.  (Lips., 

De  C-ruce. — Casaubon,  Exer.  Antibaron.,  xvi.,  77.)  — 12.  (Juv., 

Sat.,  v.,  106.)  —  13.  ( Vii.ru v.,  vi.,  8.  —  Compare  Varro,  De  Re 

Rust.,  i.,  57.) — 14.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  15  ;  v.,6;  vii.,  21. — Sidon., 

Epist.,  ii.,  2.) — 15.  (Suet ,  Cal.,  58. — Compare  Dion  Cass.,  lix 

SO — J  seph.,  Antiq.,  xix.,  1,  I)  14.) 
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by  P.  Victor1  as  the  crypta  Balbi,  attached  fr  tin 
theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at  the  instigation 
of  Augustus,3  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now 
seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  between 
the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria  di  Pianto 

II.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex¬ 
tremities,  forming  what  in  modern  language  is  de¬ 
nominated  a  “  tunnel,”  like  t  ie  grotto  of  Pausiiippo, 
well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples  This  is  a 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  lufo  rock,  about  20  feet  high 
and  18'>0  long,  forming  the  direct  communication 
between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  ( Puteoli ),  called  by 
the  Romans  crypta  Neapolitana,  and  described  by 
Seneca3  and  Strabo.4 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  wor¬ 
ship,  but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypta  6 

III.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body 
by  fire  was  relinquished  (vid.  Bustum,  Conditori- 
um),  and  a  number  of  bodies  was  consigned  to  one 
place  of  burial,  as  the  catacombs,  for  instance,  this 
common  tomb  was  called  crypta .6  One  of  these, 

J  the  crypta  Ncpotiana,  which  was  in  the  vicus  Patri¬ 
cks,  under  the  Esquiline,7  was  used  by  the  early 
Christians,  during  the  times  of  their  persecution,  as 
a  place  of  secret  worship.8 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.  (Vid.  Crypta.) 

*CRYSTALLTJS  or  -UM  (Kpvara?<.?iog),  Crystal 
The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  crystal  was  only 
water  congealed  in  a  long  period  of  time  into  an  ice 
more  durable  than  common  ;  and  Pliny9  thought  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  excessively  cold 
regions.  “  That  it  is  ice  is  certain,”  says  this  wri¬ 
ter,  “  and  hence  the  Greeks  have  given  it  its 
name.”  In  accordance  with  the  etymology  here 
alluded  to,  KpvoraXXog  is  thought  to  come  from 
i  upvog,  “  ice,”  or  from  Kpvordu  (upvaraivu),  “  to 
freeze.”  “  This  ancient  notion,”  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  “  will  appear  less  ridiculous  if  we  consider 
that,  although  water  really  converted  into  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  by  exposure  to  a  veiy  ordinary 
degree  of  cold,  resumes  its  fluid  state  when  the 
heat  of  which  it  was  deprived  is  again  restored ;  yet 
|  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  teach  us  that  wa¬ 
ter,  in  a  permanently  solid  state,  const  itutes  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  many  crystalline  substances. 
Of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  for  example,  it  forms 
near  one  third  ;  and  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,  consid¬ 
erably  above  one  half.  Rock-crystal  is  one  among 
the  very  few  minerals  whose  crystalline  form  Pliny 
has  remarked.  He  mentions  one  remarkable  use 
of  crystal  ii  applying  actual  cautery,  the  crystal 
having  been  used  as  a  lens.  This,  however,  was 
known  long  before,  mention  of  it  having  been  made 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the  poem  of 
the  pseudo-Orpheus  on  the  properties  of  Stones.”19 

CUBEFA.  (Vid.  Tessera.) 

CUBICULA'RII  were  slaves  who  had  the  care 
of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rooms.  Faithful  slaves 
were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  they  had,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  care  of  their  master’s  person. 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates,  he 
dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and  attendants,  only 
retaining  with  him  a  physician  and  two  cubiculi- 
rii.11  It  was  the  duty  of  the  cubicularii  to  introduce 
visiters  to  their  master,13  for  which  purpose  they 
appear  to  have  usually  remained  in  an  ante-room.13 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belonging 


1.  (Regio  ix.) —  2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  29.  —  Dion  Cass  ,  liv.,  25.) 
— 3.  (Epist.,  57.)  —  4.  (v.j  I)  7,  p.  197,  ed.  Siebenk.  —  Compare 
Petron.,  Fragm.,  xiii.)  —  5.  (Petron.,  Sat.,  xvi.,  3.—  Compare 
xvii.,  8.)  —  6.  (Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin.,  p.  850. — Ariig.,  Rom 
Subterr.,  i.,  1,  <)  9. — Prudent.,  Ilepi  £r^0.,  xi.,  153.)  —  7.  (Fes- 
tus,  s.  v.  Septimontium.) — 8.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic.,  iv.,  3.) — 9 
(H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  9.) — 10.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  d.  140.)— 11. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  4.) — 12.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  vi.  8.  4  5  -.n  Vert.,  iii..  i  l 
— 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  21.-  Jom.,  16.) 


CUCULLUS 


CULIX. 


to  the  palace  were  called  prcepositi  sacro  cubiculo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.1 

CUBI'CULUM  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  ( vid .  House),  but 
is  also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperors  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.*  It  appears  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  the  emperors  were  accustomed  to  recline 
in  the  cubicula,  instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently 
the  practice,  in  a  sella  curulis.3 

CUBISTETE'RES  (KvbiorriTTjpeg),  were  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  dancers  or  tumblers,  who  in  the  course 
of  their  dance  flung  themselves  on  their  heads  and 
alighted  again  on  their  feet  ffionep  oi  Kubiaruvreg 
kcii  eig  bpdpov  cuteTn]  irepKjepopevoi  Kvdiartioi  kv- 
k%<p*).  We  read  of  KvbioTTjTrjpeg  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer.®  These  tumblers  were  also  ac¬ 
customed  to  make  their  somerset  over  knives  or 
swords,  which  was  called  kv6iot$v  eig  paxaipag* 
The  way  in  which  this  feat  was  performed  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Xenophon,  who  says7  that  a  circle  was 
made  quite  full  of  upright  swords,  and  that  the  dan¬ 
cer  eig  ravra  tKvfjLora  re  nai  ktjenvbioTa  vnep  avrov. 
We  find  many  representations  of  these  tumblers, 
both  male  and  female,  in  ancient  works  of  art.8 

Kv6iaTTiT7jpeg  were  frequently  introduced  at  con¬ 
vivial  entertainments  to  amuse  the  guests ;  but 
Socrates  condemns  the  practice,  as  attended  with 
too  much  danger  to  be  pleasing  on  such  occasions.9 

CU'BITUS  (m favg),  a  Greek  and  Roman  measure 
of  length,  originally  the  length  of  the  human  arm 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  or  to  the  knuckle  of 
the  middle  finger.  It  was  equal  to  a  foot  and  a 
half,  which  would  give,  according  to  Mr.  Hussey’s 
computation,  1  foot  5  4744  inches  Eng.  for  the  Ro¬ 
man,  and  1  foot  6  2016  inches  for  the  Greek  cubit.10 

CUBUS  ( Kvdog ),  a  Cube  ;  a  name  given  also  to 
a  vessel  (called  likewise  quadrantal),  the  sides  of 
which  were  formed  by  six  equal  squares  (including 
the  top),  each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot 
long.  The  solid  contents  of  the  cube  were  equal  to 
the  amphora. 

“  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  noletur : 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  quern  claudit  tinea  triplex, 
Quatuor  et  medium  quadris  cingatur  inane : 
Amphora  Jit  cubus."11 

*CU'CULUS,  the  Cuckoo.  (Vid.  Coccyx.) 

CUCULLUS,  a  Cowl.  As  the  cowl  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  used  in  the  open  air,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
the  head  to  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached  only  to 
garments  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  form  may  be 
conceived  from  the  woodcut  at  page  132.  It  is 
there  represented  as  worn  by  a  Roman  shepherd, 
agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  Columella.12  The 
eucullus  was  also  used  by  persons  in  the  higher 
circles  of  society,  when  they  wished  to  go  abroad 
without  being  known.13 

The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  also  of  the  cape  (vid. 
Birrus),  which  served  the  same  purpose,  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codex  Theodo- 
sianus.14 *  Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from 
Saintes,  in  France  (Santonico  cucullo),16  and  from 
the  country  of  11.8  Bardaei,  in  Illyria.16  Those  from 
the  latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fash¬ 

1  (Cod.  12,  tit.  5.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  12. — Plin.,  Paneg.,  51.) 

—3.  (Ernesti  ad  Suet.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Plato,  Symp.,  c.  16,  p.  190.) — 

5.  (II.,  xviii.,  605. — Od.,  iv.,  18.) — 6.  (Plato,  Euthyd.,  c.  55,  p. 

294. — Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  3,  $  9. — Symp.,  ii.,  14. — Athen.,  iv.,  p. 

’29,  D. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  134.)— 7.  (Symp.,  ii.,  11.) — 8.  (See 

Tischbein,  Engravings  from  Ancient  Vases,  i.,  60.) — 9.  (Xen., 

Symp.,  vii.,  3. — See  Becker,  Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  499  ;  ii.,  p. 

887.) —10.  (Wurm,  De  Pond.  Mens.,  &c. — Hussey  on  Ancient 

Weights,  &c.) — 11.  (Rhem.  Fann.,  De  Pond.,  &c.,  v.,  59-62.) 

-12.  (De  Re  Rustica,  xi.,  1.) — 13.  (Juv.,  vi.,  330. — Jul.  Cap., 

Ver.,  4. — Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.,  p.  333.) — 14.  (Vnssius,  Etym. 

Ling.  Lat.,  s.  v  Birrus.) — 15.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  viii.,  145. — Schol.  in 

Vh  ) — 16.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Pertinax,  8.) 


ion,  which  gave  origin  to  the  t»'m  BardocucuRut 
“  Liburnici  cuculli”  are  mentioned  by  Martial  * 

*CU'CUMIS.  the  Cucumber.  ( Vid.  Colocynthi 
and  Sicys.) 

*CUCURBTTA,  the  Gourd.  (Vid.  Oolocynthe.) 

CUDO  or  CUDON,  a  Scull-cap,  made  of  leather, 
or  of  the  rough,  shaggy  fur  of  ary  wild  animal,1 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  velites  of  the  Roman  ar 
mies,3  and  apparently  synonymous  with  galeru »4 5 
or  galericulus .* 

In  the  sculptures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  some 
of  the  Roman  soldiers  are  represented  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  over  the  head,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  face  appears  between  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal,  while  the  rest,  of  the 
skin  falls  down  behind  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
as  described  by  Virgil.6  This,  however,  was  an 
extra  defence,7  and  must  not  be  taken  for  the  cudo, 
which  was  the  cap  itself ;  that  is,  a  particular  kind 
of  galea.  (Fid.  Galea.)  The  following  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  cudo  is  taken  from  Choul’s  Castramen, 
des  Anciens  Romains,  1581. 


CU'LEUS  or  CIJ'LLEUS,  a  Roman  measure, 
which  was  used  for  estimating  the  produce  of  vine¬ 
yards.  It  was  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Romans,  containing  20  amphorae,  or  118  gallons 
7  546  pints. 

“  Est  cl,  bis  decies  quern  conficit  amphora  nostra 

Culleus  :  hac  major  nulla  est  mensura  liquoris.  * 

CU’LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS.  (Vid.  Cornelia  Lex 

DE  SlCARIIS.) 

*CULEX,  the  Gnat.  (Vid.  Conops.) 

CULI'NA,  in  its  most  common  acceptation, 
means  a  place  for  cooking  victuals,  whether  the 
kitchen  of  a  private  habitation  (vid.  House),  or  me 
offices  attached  to  a  temple,  in  which  the  flesh  oi 
the  victim  was  prepared  for  the  sacred  feasts  or  for 
the  priesthood.9 

It  signifies  also  a  convenience,  cabinet  d'aisance, 
secessum,  (upedpuv ,10  “  Quaedam  quotidie,  ut  culina 

et  caprile  ....  debent  emundari  ,”  unless  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  Schneider  is  admitted,  who  proposed  to 
read  “  suite  et  caprile.” 

Lastly,  it  is  used  for  a  particular  part  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  pyre,  or  of  the  bustum,  on  or  in  which  the  vi 
ands  of  the  funeral  feast  were  consumed.11  Com 
pare  an  anonymous  poet  in  Catalect. 

“  Neque  in  culinam  el  uncta  compitalia 
Dapcsque  ducis  sordidas 

in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  the  Greek  ttia- 
rpa.Xi 

’Er  ralenv  evorpaig  novdvXoig  jjppoTTOfitjv. 

CULIX  (kv1i%,  dim.  kvUcskt),  kvIloklov),  a  com 
mon  Greek  drinking-cup,13  called  by  the  Romans 
calix.  The  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  large 

1.  (xiv.,  139.)— 2.  (Sil.  Ital.,  viii.,  495  ;  xvi.,  59.)— 3.  (Polyb., 
vi  20.)— 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  688.)— 5.  (Frontin.,  Strategem., 
IV.,  vii.,  29.)— 6.  (A2n.,  vii.,  666.)— 7.  (Polyb.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Rheu. 
Fann.,  De  Pond.,  &c.,  v.,  86,  87.)— 9.  (Inscrip,  ap.  1 Grut ,  xlix, 
3. — ap.  Biag.  Monum.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Mus.  Nan.,  p.  188.— ap.  Mui  , 
485,  8.)— 10.  (Isid.,  Gloss.  Philox.—  Columell.,  n.,  15)— 11 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Culina  ;  and  vid.  Bustira.pi,  p.  169.)  12.  (An» 

toph.,  Equit.,  1232,  ed.  Bekk.)— 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.  v*  ,  95  ) 


CULPA. 


culpa. 


cups  01  vessels,1  but  was  generally  restricted  tol 
small  drinking-cups  used  at  symposia  and  on  simi¬ 
lar  occasions  ( fjv  r/jilv  ol  iraldes  jj.LK.pals  kvKl^l  ttvkvu 
inL^aKu^uaLv9).  The  #cu/Uf  is  frequently  seen  in 
paintings  on  ancient  vases  which  represent  drinking 
scenes,  and  when  empty,  is  usually  held  upright  by 
one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. 

Athenaius5  informs  us  that  these  cups  were  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  earthenware,  and  that  the  best  kind 
were  manufactured  in  Attica  and  Argolia 


The  following  woodcut,  which  5s  '  iferred  to  a 
several  articles,  is  taken  from  Millie,  and  repre 
sents  a  symposium.  Three  young  and  two  older 
men  are  reclining  on  a  couch  (kXlvtj),  with  their  left 
arms  resting  on  striped  pillows  (npooKctyulaLa  nv 
vnayKuvLa).  Before  the  couch  are  two  tables. 
Three  of  the  men  are  holding  the  ko/L?  suspended 
by  one  of  the  handles  to  the  fore-finger ;  the  fourth 
holds  a  LpLuhrj  ( vid .  Phiala  );  and  the  fifth  a 
in  one  hand  and  a  (jvtov  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  Rutow.) 
In  the  middle  Komos  is  beating  the  tympanum.* * 


CULPA.  The  general  notion  of  damnum,  and 
the  nature  of  dolus  malus,  are  most  conveniently 
explained  under  this  head. 

Damnum  is  injury  done  by  one  man  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another,  and  done  illegally  {injuria,  i.  e.,  con¬ 
tra  jus)  ;  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  injuria  in  the 
actio  damni  injuriae  given  by  the  lex  Aquilia  ;4  and 
injuria,  in  this  sense,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  actio  injuriarum.8  This  damnum,  injuria  of  the 
lex  Aquilia,  is  done  by  culpa  or  by  dolus  malus ; 
for  damnum  done  without  culpa  or  dolus  malus  is 
casual  (casus),  and  the  doer  is  not  punishable. 
Damnum,  in  fact,  implies  injuria ;  and,  generally,  a 
man  is  not  bound  to  make  good  the  damage  done  by 
h  m  to  another  man’s  property,  except  on  the  ground 
of  contract,  or  on  the  ground  of  illegal  act  where 
there  is  no  contract,  that  is  culpa  or  dolus. 

Neither  culpa  nor  dolus  can  be  taken  as  a  genus 
which  shall  comprehend  the  species  culpa  and  do¬ 
lus,  though  some  writers  have  so  viewed  these 
terms.  Dolus  malus  is  thus  defined  by  Labeo  :® 
‘  Dolus  malus  est  omnis  calliditas,  fallacia,  machi- 
natio  ad  circumveniendum,  fallendum,  decipiendum 
alterum  adhibita  ”  Dolus  malus,  therefore,  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  ac¬ 
complished  to  the  injury  of  another  ;  or  it  may  be 
the  evil  design  with  which  an  act  is  omitted  that 
ought  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquilius,  a 
learned  jurist,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  and  his  col¬ 
league  in  the  praetorship,7  labours  under  the  defect 
>f  the  definition  of  Servius,  which  is  criticised  by 
babeo.8  This  seems  to  be  the  Aquilius  who,  by 
the  edict,  gave  the  action  of  dolus  malus  in  all  ca- 
aes  of  dolus  malus  where  there  was  no  legislative 
provision,  and  there  was  a  justa  causa.9 

It  is  generally  considered  that  culpa  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  an  act  of  commission  or  omission  ;  and  that  an 
act  of  commission  may  fall  short  of  dolus,  as  not 
coming  within  the  above  definition,  but  it  may  ap¬ 
proach  very  near  to  dolus,  and  so  become  culpa 
dolo  proxima.  But  the  characteristic  of  culpa  is 
omission.  It  is  true  that  the  damnum,  which  is 


1.  (Herod.,  iv.,  70.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  26.) — 3.  (xi.,  p. 
480.) — 4.  (Gaius,  iii.,  210. — Dig.  9,  tit.  2,  8.  5.)— 5.  (Gains,  iii., 

*20,)— 6.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  3,s.  1.)— 7.  (Off  .,  iii.,  14.)— 8.  (Dig.  4,  tit. 
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necessary  to  constitute  the  culpa,  is  thtf  consequence 
of  some  act ;  but  the  act  derives  its  culpose  char¬ 
acter  from  an  act  omitted  ;  otherwise  it  might  be 
casus,  or  casual  damage. 

Culpa,  then,  being  characterized  by  an  act  of 
omission  ( negligcntia ),  or  omissio  diligentiae,  the 
question  always  is,  how  far  is  the  person  changed 
with  culpa  bound  to  look  after  the  interest  of  am  th- 
er,  or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  no  such  general 
obligation,  but  there  is  such  obligation  in  particulai 
cases.  Culpa  is  divided  into  lata,  levis,  and  levis- 
sima.  Lata  culpa  “  est  nimia  negligenlia,  id  est, 
non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt.”8  If,  then, 
one  man  injured  the  property  of  another  by  gross 
carelessness,  he  was  always  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  (damnum  praestare).  Such  culpa  was 
not  dolus,  because  there  was  not  intention  or  de¬ 
sign,  but  it  was  as  bad  in  its  consequences  to  the 
person  charged  with  it. 

Levis  culpa  is  negligence  of  a  smaller  degree,  and 
the  responsibility  in  such  case  arises  from  contract. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levis  culpa,  is  answerable 
for  injury  caused  to  the  property  of  another  by 
some  omission,  which  a  careful  person  could  or 
might  have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  lent  (vid.  Commodatum),  a  man  must 
take  at  least  as  much  care  of  it  as  a  careful  man 
does  of  his  own  property.  There  is  never  any  cul¬ 
pa  if  the  person  charged  with  it  has  done  all  that 
the  most  careful  person  could  do  to  prevent  loss  or 
damage.  Levissima  culpa  came  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lex  Aquilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man’s  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  such 
care  as  the  most  careful  person  w:mld  take,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefore  punishable. 

The  word  culpa  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Lat 
in  writers  in  a  great  variety  of  meanings  ;  but  the 
characteristic  of  such  meanings  is  “  carelessness” 
or  “neglect.”  Hence  may  be  explained  the  pas 
sage  of  Horace,4 

“  Post  hoc  ludus  erat  culpa  potare  magistra  ,” 
which  means  to  have  no  magister  at  all,  or,  as  Lie 

1.  (Peintures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  ii., pi.  58.) — 2.  (Beckei 
Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  505  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  499  \ — 3.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  It 
j  s  213.)— 4.  fSat.,  II.,  ii.,  123.) 
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scholiast  explains  it,  “  libere  potare.”  The  absurd¬ 
ity  of  the  explanation  grafted  on  this  scholium,  is 
unly  equalled  by  the  absurdity  of  Bentley’s  emen¬ 
dation  of  cupa  for  culpa. 

OULTER  (probably  from  cello,  perccllo ;  dim.  cul- 
tellus,  Engl,  coulter ;  in  southern  Germany,  das  kol- 
ter  ;  French,  couteau ;  Greek,  puxaipa,  iconic,  or  ! 
oQayic),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which  formed  a 
straigh.  line.  The  blade  was  pointed  and  its  back 
rurved.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
but  chiefly  for  killing  animals,  either  in  the  slaugh¬ 
ter-house,  or  in  hunting,  or  at  the  altars  of  the  gods.1 
Hence  the  expressions  bovem  ad  cultrum  ernere, 

“  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  it 
me  sub  cultro  linquit,  “  he  leaves  me  in  a  state  like 
that  of  a  victim  dragged  to  the  altar  se  ad  cul¬ 
trum  locare,  “  to  become  a  bestiarius.”4  From  some 
of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  would  appear 
that  the  culter  was  carried  in  a  n.md  of  sheath. 
The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice  never  killed 
the  victim  himself;  but  one  of  his  ministri,  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  who  was  called  either  by 
the  general  name  minister,  or  the  more  specific  popa 
or  cultrarius .5  A  tombstone  of  a  cultrarius  is  still 
extant,  and  upon  it  *wo  cultri  are  represented,* 
which  are  copied  in  tne  annexed  woodcut. 


The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors7  and 
Kitchen-knives.8  That  in  these  cases  the  culter 
was  different  from  those  above  represented,  and 
most  probably  smaller,  is  certain ;  since,  whenever 
it  was  used  for  shaving  or  domestic  purposes,  it 
was  always  distinguished  from  the  common  culter 
by  some  epithet,  as  culter  tonsorius,  culter  coquina- 
ris.  Fruit-knives  were  also  called  cultri ;  but  they 
were  of  a  smaller  kind  ( cultelli ),  and  made  of  bone 
or  ivory.*  Columella,  who10  gives  a  very  minute 
description  of  a  falx  vinitoria,  a  knife  for  pruning 
vines,  says  that  the  part  of  the  blade  nearest  to  the 
handle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similari¬ 
ty  to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form¬ 
ing  a  straight  line.  This  culter,  according  to  him, 
was  to  be  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off 
which  required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the 
knife.  The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to 
the  sharp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough,11  is  still 
extant  in  English,  in  the  form  coulter,  to  designate 
ihe  same  thing.  ( Vid.  Aratrum.) 

The  expression  in  cultrum  or  in  cultro  collocalusli 
t'.gnifies  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position. 

CULTRA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Culter.) 


1  'Liv..  iii 48. — Scribonius,  Compos.  Med.,  13. — Suet.,  Oc- 
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*CUMI'NUM  or  CYMFNUM  (k vpiroi),  ‘Cuming 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  of  annual  duration,  found  wild 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  cultivated  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  for  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  fruit, 
which, like  that  of  caraway,  dill,  anise,  &c.,  possess 
es  well-.marked  stimulating  and  carminative  prop 
erties.”  The  seeds  were  used  by  the  ancients  as 
a  condiment,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  what  waa 
termed  the  cuminatum  is  given  by  Apicius.1  Drinking 
a  decoction  of  cumin  produced  paleness,  and  hence 
the  allusion  in  Horace  to  the  “  exsanguc  cuminum .’** 
Pliny* 3  says  it  was  reported  that  the  disciples  of  Por¬ 
cius  Latro,  a  famous  master  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
used  it  to  imitate  that  paleness  which  he  had  con¬ 
tracted  from  his  studies.4  The  ancients  used  to 
place  cumin  on  the  table  in  a  small  vessel,  like 
salt ;  the  penurious  were  sparing  of  its  use  in  this 
way,  whence  arose  the  expressions  Kvpivonpiorpg, 
“  a  splitter  of  cumin-seed,”  analogous  to  Kapfiapoy- 
“a  cutter  or  scraper  of  cresses,”  and  in  Latin 
cuminiscctor,  to  denote  a  sordid  and  miserly  per¬ 
son.5 *  It  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  according  to  Adams, 
that  the  icvpivov  f/pepov  of  Dioscorides,  which  is  the 
only  species  treated  of  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
was  the  Cuminum  cyminum ,  L.  Of  the  two  varie 
ties  of  the  icvpivov  uypiov  described  by  Dioscorides, 
the  first,  according  to  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel,  is 
the  Lagcecia  cuminoides,  L.  ;  the  other,  most  proba¬ 
bly,  the  Nigella  arvensis,  or  wild  Fennel  flower. 

CU'NEUS  was  the  name  applied  to  a  body  of 
foot-soldiers,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy’s  line. 
The  common  soldiers  called  it  a  caput  porcinum,  or 
pig’s  head. 

The  wedge  was  met  by  the  “  forfex”  or  shears, 
a  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  so  as  to  receive  the  wedge  be¬ 
tween  two  lines  of  troops.®  The  name  cuneus  was 
also  applied  to  the  compartments  of  seats  in  circu¬ 
lar  or  semicircular  theatres,  which  were  so  arranged 
as  to  converge  to  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  and  di 
verge  towards  the  external  walls  of  the  building, 
with  passages  between  each  compartment. 

CUNTCULUS  {imovopoc).  A  mine  or  passage 
under  ground  was  so  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  burrowing  of  a  rabbit.  Thus  Martial7  says, 

“  Gaudet  in  effossis  habitare  cuniculus  antris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  hostibus  ille  vias." 

Fidenae  and  Yeii  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
mines,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the  citadel, 
the  other  into  the  Temple  of  Juno.8  Niebuhr9  ob¬ 
serves  that  there  is  hardly  any  authentic  instance 
of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner  related  of  Veii, 
and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose  out  of  a  tradi¬ 
tion  that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of  a  mine,  by 
which  a  part  of  the  wall  was  overthrown. 

♦CUNICULUS,  the  Rabbit,  the  same  with  the 
Greek  daovnovg.  (  Vid.  Dasypus.) 

*CUNTLA,  Savory,  or  wild  Marjoram,  a  plant  of 
which  there  are  several  kinds  :  1.  The  Sativa  is  also 
called  Satureia,  and  was  used  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid. 
Thymbra.)  —2.  The  Bubula  is  the  wild  Origany. 
(Vid.  Origanus.) — 3.  The  Gallinacea  is  the  same 
with  Cumlago ,  or  Flea-bane.10 

♦CUPRESSUS  (uvnapioaoc),  the  Cypress,  or  Ci» 
pressus  Sempervirens,  L.  The  Cypress  was  a  lun©- 
real  tree  among  the  ancients.  Branches  of  this 
tree  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  deceased  persons. 
It  was  consecrated  to  Pluto,  because,  according  to 
popular  belief,  when  once  cut,  it  never  grew  again, 
and  it  was  also  accustomed  to  be  placed  around 
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the  funeral  piles  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Its 
dark  foliage  also  gave  it  a  fun©  eal  air.1 * 

•CUPRUM,  Copper.  (  Vid.  ^Es  and  Chalcos.) 

CURA.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURATE'LA.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TIO.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

CURA'TOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas,  every 
Roman  citizen  was  incapable  of  doing  any  legal 
act,  or  entering  into  any  contract  which  might  be 
injurious  to  him.  The  time  when  pubertas  was  at¬ 
tained  was  a  matter  of  dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  age  of  procreation,  and 
some  at  the  age  of  fourteen  *  In  all  transactions  by 
the  impubes,  it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of 
the  tutor  to  be  interposed.  ( Vid.  Auctoritas,  Tu¬ 
tor.)  With  the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained 
the  capacity  of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming 
a  paterfamilias :  he  was  liable  to  military  service, 
and  entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and.  consist¬ 
ently  with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a 
tutor.  Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty  became  subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela,  which 
is  explained  in  its  proper  place.  (Vid.  Tutela.) 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception  of 
the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passage  of  the  lex  Villia.  (Vid.  -Ediles,  p.  25.) 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some 
legal  protection  to  young  persons,  who,  owing  to 
their  tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ; 
and,  consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  this  object  was  effected  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of  which 
is  not  known,  though  it  is  cer'ain  that  the  law  ex¬ 
isted  when  Plautus  wrote.4  This  law  established 
a  distinction  of  age,  which  was  of  great  practical 
importance,  by  forming  the  citizens  into  two  class¬ 
es,  those  above  and  those  below  twenty-five  years 
of  age  (minores  viginti  quinque  annis),  whence  a 
person  under  the  last-mentioned  age  was  sometimes 
simply  called  minor.  The  object  of  the  lex  was 
to  protect  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
against  all  fraud  (dolus).  The  person  who  was 
guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was  liable  to  a  judicium  pub¬ 
licum,4  though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the  case 
of  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been  matter 
of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the  lex  Plaeto¬ 
ria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty,  and  the  con¬ 
sequential  punishment  of  infamia  or  loss  of  political 
rights.  The  minor  who  had  been  fraudulently  led 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract  might  protect 
himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea  of  the  lex  Plae¬ 
toria  (exceptio  legis  Platoritz).  The  lex  also  appears 
to  have  farther  provided  that  any  person  who  dealt 
with  a  minor  might  avoid  all  risk  of  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  Plaetoria  lex,  if  the  minor  was  aided  and 
assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a  curator  named  or 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  But  the  curator  did  not 
act  like  a  tutor:  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his 
consent  was  even  necessary  to  the  contract ;  for  the 
minor  had  full  legal  capacity  to  act,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  curator  was  merely  to  prevent  his  being 
defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  farther  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors  gen¬ 
erally  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  consequences  might  be  injurious  to 
them.  This  was  done  by  the  “  in  integrum  restitu- 
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tio the  praetor  set  aside  transactions  tf  this  tie 
scription,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  but  on  a 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  minor  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  praetor,  either  during  his  minority  or 
within  one  year  after  attaining  it,  if  he  claimed  the 
restitutio  ;  a  limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex 
Plaetoria.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  su 
perseded  or  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdiC' 
tion  of  the  praetor,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  very 
few  traces  of  the  Plaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  ado- 
lescentes,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being 
under  the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cura- 
tores,  as  a  notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.1 
The  establishment  of  thin  general  rule  is  attribu¬ 
ted  by  Capitolinus*  to  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  shall,  however,  adopt  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  Savigny,  which  is  as  follows  :  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela :  I.  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor  who 
wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another,  asked 
the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground  or  oc 
casion  of  the  petition  (reddita  causa).  One  object 
of  the  application  was  to  save  the  other  contracting 
party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another  object 
was  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ;  for  no 
prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  except  with 
the  legal  security  of  the  curator3  (“  Lex  me  perdit 
quinavicenaria  :  metuunt  credere  omnes”).  2.  The 
curatela,  which  was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man 
wasting  his  substance,  who  was  called  “prodigus.” 
3.  And  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound 
mind,  “demens,”  “furiosus”  In  both  the  last* 
mentioned  cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the 
law  or  by  the  praetor.  Curatores  who  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  called 
legitimi ;  those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor  were 
called  honorarii.  A  furiosus  and  prodigus,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cura 
of  their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint 
ment  of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cuict 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  governor  of 
a  province  (prases),  were  not  generally  required  to 
give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having  been 
chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What  the  lex 
Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transactions,  the 
Emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule,  and  all  mi¬ 
nors,  without  exception,  and  without  any  special 
grounds  or  reasons  (non  redditis  ctusis),  were  re 
quired  to  have  curatores. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny’s  investi¬ 
gations  into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge 
and  unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only 
received  a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  the  right  of 
proposing  a  person  as  .urator,  but  the  praetor  might 
reject  the  person  proposed.  The  curator,  on  being 
appointed,  had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  mi¬ 
nor,  as  complete  power  over  the  minor’s  property 
as  the  tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  puberty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor’s  property,  get  in  debts, 
and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it  was 
only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intrusted  to  him 
that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions  of  the 
minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and  herein 
he  differed  from  a  tutor,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 

1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  4. — De  Minorifcus  xxv.  Anni*.; — V 
ton,  c.  10.) — 3.  (Plaut.,  Pseudolus,  i.,  3,  69.) 
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property  of  the  pupillus.  If  it  was  intended  that 
the  curator  should  have  the  care  of  that  which  the 
minor  acquired  after  the  curator’s  appointment,  by 
will  or  otherwise,  a  special  application  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the  property 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  curator, 
both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting  in  of 
debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  matters,  with¬ 
out  the  curator,  were  void.  But  the  legal  capacity 
ff  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was  not  affected  by 
Tie  appointment  of  a  curator,  and  he  might  be  sued 
on  his  contract  either  during  his  minority  or  after. 
Nor  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  this  :  the  minor 
could  not  spend  his  actual  property  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  the  curator,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
property  during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  cu¬ 
rator’s  appointment.  But  the  minor  would  have 
been  deprived  of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act 
if  he  could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract. 
The  contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  in¬ 
jurious,  and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  tlfe  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adrogated 
( vid .  Adoptio),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  consent 
of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the  extant  au¬ 
thorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding  when  it 
was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property  of  the  mi¬ 
nor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted  (for  he  alone 
could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and  the  curator  gave 
his  consent,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be 
analogous  to  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor.  But  it 
would  differ  from  the  auctoritas  in  not  being,  like 
the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the 
legal  act,  but  merely  necessary  to  remove  all  legal 
objections  to  it  when  completed. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Tw’elve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
lb  furiosus,  which  is  equivalent  to  demens ;  and  both 
words  are  distinguished  from  insanus.  Though  fu¬ 
ror  implies  violence  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
mental  imbecility,  there  was  no  legal  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Insania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding  ( stul - 
titia  constanlia,  id  est,  sanitate  vacans1 *),  and  it  was 
not  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
In  later  times,  the  praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all 
persons  whose  infirmities  required  it.  This  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla.  If,  therefore,  a  pupillus  was  of  unsound  mind, 
the  tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosus,  he  had  the  power  of  alienating 
the  property  of  the  furiosus.8  The  prodigus  only 
received  a  curator  upon  application  being  made  to  a 
magistratus,  and  a  sentence  of  interdiction  being 
pronounced  against  him  ( ei  bonis  interdictum  est3). 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  “  Quando  tibi 
bona  paterna  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis,  liber- 
osque  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem  tibi 
ea  re  commercioque  interdico.”  The  cura  of  the 

frodigus  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dissolved, 
t  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the  interdict, 
that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  persons  who  had 
children;  but  perhaps  this  was  not  so. 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  distinction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  specially  the  guardian  of  prop¬ 
erty,  though  in  the  case  of  a  furiosus  he  must  also 
have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A  curator 
must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his  functions, 

1.  (Cic  ,  Tusc.  Quaest.,  iii.,  5.)— 2.  (Gains,  ii.,  64.)— 3.  (Corn¬ 
ua??  Cic.,  De  Sen'iC.,  c.  7.) 
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and  he  was  hound,  when  appointed,  to  accept  !h« 
duty,  unless  he  had  some  legal  exemption  ( excusa - 
tio ).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to  account  at 
the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  misconduct. 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 

1.  Cura  bonoium,  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a  debt¬ 
or,  which  are  secured  for  the.  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

2.  Cura  bonorum  et  ventris,  in  the  case  of  a  -  omau 
being  pregnant  at  the  death  of  her  husband.  3.  Cu¬ 
ra  hereditatis,  in  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  who  is  the 
heres  of  a  person,  when  his  supposed  child  is  under 
age.  4.  Cura  hereditatis  jacentis,  in  the  case  of  a 
property,  when  the  heres  had  not  yet  declared 
whether  or  not  he  would  accept  the  inheritance. 
5.  Cura  bonorum  absentis,  in  the  case  of  property 
of  an  absent  person  who  had  appointed  no  manager 
of  it. 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  precision  of  the  method,  and  the  force  and  per¬ 
spicuity  of  the  language.1 

CURATO'RES  were  public  officers  of  various 
kinds  under  the  Roman  Empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.8  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  them  were  as  follow : 

I.  Curatores  Alvei  et  Rip  a  rum,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The  duties 
of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpian.8  It 
was  reckoned  very  honourable,  and  the  persons  who 
filled  it  received  afterward  the  title  of  comites. 

II.  Curatores  Annon^e,  who  purchased  corn 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  again  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curatores  emendi  frumenti  et  old ,  and  oiruvai 
and  iXaiuvai*  Their  office  belonged  to  the  per  sonar 
lia  munera  ;  that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  person’s  private  property ;  but  the  curatores 
received  from  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  the  required  amount.5 * 

III.  Curatores  Aquarum.  ( Vid.  Aqu-e  Ductus, 
p.  75.) 

IV.  Curatores  Kalendarii,  who  had  the  care 
in  municipal  towns  of  the  kalendaria,  that  is,  the 
books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on  interest. 
The  office  belonged  to  the  personalia  munera .* 
These  officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found 
in  municipal  towns.7 

V.  Curatores  Ludorum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.8  In  inscrip¬ 
tions,  they  are  usually  called  curatores  muneris  gla- 
diatorii,  &c. 

VI.  Curatores  Operum  Publicorum,  who  had 
the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the  theatres, 
baths,  aquaeducts,  &c.,  and  agreed  with  the  con¬ 
tractors  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them.  Theii 
duties,  under  the  Republic,  were  discharged  by  the 
aediles  and  censors.  (Vid.  Censores,  p.  229.)  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.9 

VII.  Curatores  Regionum,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was  divided 


1.  (Von  dem  Schutz  der  Minderjthrigen,  Zeitschrift.,  x. — Sa¬ 
vigny,  Vom  Beruf,  &c.,  p.  102. — Gaius,  i.,  197. — Ulp.,  Frag  , 
xii. — Dirksen,  TJebersicht,  &c.,  Tab.  v.,  Frag.  7. — Mackeldey, 
Lehrbuch  des  heutigen  RSmischen  Rechts. — Thibaut,  System 
des  Pandekten-Rechts. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c. —  A  reference 
to  these  authorities  will  enable  the  reader  to  carry  his  investiga¬ 

tions  farther,  and  to  supply  what  is  purposely  omitted  in  the 

above  sketch.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Oc  . r.,  37.) — 3.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  15.)  — 

4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  5,  s.  18,  t>  5.)— f  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  $  5.)— 6. 

(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  s.  18,  I)  2 ;  tit.  8,  s.  9,  £  7.— Hemecc..  Artu;. 

Rom.,  iii.,  15,  4.)— 7.  (Orelli,  Inscrip-,  No.  3940, 4491.)-  -8.  (Ta¬ 

cit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35  ;  xiii.,  22.— Suet..  Cal  ,  27)— 9.  (Orelli,  »• 

scrip.,  No.  24,  1506,  2273.) 
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under  the  empeiors,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective 
districts.  This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus¬ 
tus.1  There  were  usually  two  officers  of  this  kind 
lor  each  district  ;  Alexander  Severus,  however, 
appears  to  have  appointed  only  one  for  each ;  but 
these  were  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  were  to 
have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction  with  the  praefectus 
urbi.8  We  are  told  that  Marcus  Antoninus,  among 
other  regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the 
curatores  regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per¬ 
sons  who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.3 

VIII.  Curatores  Reipublic^e,  also  called  Lo- 
gist^e,  who  administered  the  landed  property  of 
municipia.4  Ulpian  wrote  a  separate  work,  De  Of¬ 
ficio  Curatoris  Reipublica. 

IX.  Curatores  Viarum.  ( Vid.  Vue.) 

KYRBEIS  {nvpbug).  {Vid.  Axones.) 

CU'RIA.  {Vid.  Curiae.) 

CIJ'RLE.  The  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  represent  the 
burghers  or  proper  citizens  (the  populus  of  the  An¬ 
nals)  to  have  been  originally  divided  into  three 
tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  <»ad  Luceres.8  {Vid. 
Tribus.)  Each  of  these  tribes  was  composed  of  a 
union  of  ten  curiae  (< pparpiai )  or  wards,  so  that  the 
whole  number  of  the  latter  was  thirty.  Again, 
each  of  these  thirty  curiae  was  formed  of  gentes  or 
ho  ses,  the  families  constituting  which  were  not  of 
necessity  related ;  just  as  at  Athens  the  yevvijrai 
or  members  of  a  yivog,  also  called  bpoyalaxTeg, 
were  no  way  akin,  but  bore  this  name  solely  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  their  union.6  Dionysius7  farther  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Romulus  divided  the  curiae  into  de- 
cads,  i.  e.,  decads  of  gentes  or  houses,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  officers  called  decurions :  each  of 
the  three  tribes,  therefore,  was  originally  composed 
of  one  hundred  gentes  {vid.  Gens)  ;  and  as  in  the 
old  legion  the  three  centuries  of  horse  corresponded 
to  the  three  tribes,  so  did  the  thirty  centuries  of 
foot  represent  the  same  number  of  curiae.  We 
need  not,  however,  infer  from  this  that  the  number 
)f  soldiers  in  each  century  was  always  a  hundred.* 

The  curiae  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
ire  only  seven :  the  Forensis,  Rapta,  Faucia  or 
Saucia,  Tatiensis,  Tifata,  Veliensis,  and  Velita. 
According  to  Livy,9  these  names  were  derived  from 
the  Sabine  women  carried  off  during  the  consualia ; 
according  to  Varro, 10  from  their  leaders  {uvdpeg  tjye- 
poveg),  by  which  he  may  mean  Heroes  Eponymi  ;11 
others,  again,  connect  them  with  the  neighbouring 
phces.18  The  poetical  story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sa¬ 
bine  women  probably  indicates,  that  at  one  time  no 
cmtnubium,  or  right  of  intermarriage,  existed  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines  till  the  former  extorted 
it  by  force  of  arms.  A  more  intimate  union  would, 
of  course,  be  the  consequence. 

Each  of  these  thirty  curiae  had  a  president  {curio), 
who  performed  the  sacred  rights,  a  participation  in 
which  served  as  a  bond  of  union  among  the  mem¬ 
bers.13  The  curiones  themselves,  forming  a  college 
of  thirty  priests,  were  presided  over  by  the  curio 
maximus.  Moreover,  each  of  these  corporations 
had  its  common  hall,  also  called  curia,  in  which  the 
citizens  met  for  religious  and  other  purposes.14  But, 
besides  the  lalls  of  the  old  corporations,  there  were 
also  other  curiae  at  Rome  used  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses  :  thus  we  read  of  the  Curia  Saliorum ,  on  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  30.) — 2.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  33.) — 3. 
(Jtf.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.,  12) — 4.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  8,  s.  9,  <>  2;  2, 
tit.  14,  g.  37. )— 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  6.)  — ft  tNi»buhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i., 
311,  transl.) — 7.  Oi.,  7.) — 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  lib.  iv. — Ar¬ 
nold,  Hist  Rom.,  vol.  i.,  p  25.) — 9.  (i.,  13.) — 10.  (Dionys  ,  ii., 
47.)  — 11.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  i.,  313,  transl.)  —  12.  (Plut., 
Rmn.) — 13.  (Dionvs.,  ii.,  7,  64.) — 14.  (Dionys.,  \i.,  23.) 
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Palatine  ;*  of  the  Curia  Calabra,  on  the  Capitolint 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  calarc,  because  the 
pontifex  minor  there  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
number  of  days  between  the  kalends  and  the  nones 
of  each  month.8  But  the  most  important  of  all  was 
the  curia  in  which  the  senate  generally  met ;  some¬ 
times  simply  called  curia,  sometimes  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Hostilia,  as  it  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  This,  however,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  in  its  place  Augustus  erected 
:  another,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Curia  Julia, 
though  it  was  still  occasionally  called  the  Curia 
Hostilia.3 

The  reader  of  Niebuhr  will  be  aware  that  the 
curias  (we  are  nowr  speaking  of  the  corporations) 
were  formed  of  the  original  burghers  of  the  three 
patrician  tribes,  whose  general  assembly  was  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  whose  representatives  original¬ 
ly  formed  the  smaller  assembly  or  senate.  They 
were,  in  fact,  essentially  exclusive  bodies,  in  whose 
hands  were  the  whole  government  and  property  ol 
the  state  ;  for  the  plebs  which  grew  up  around  them, 
formed  as  it  was  of  various  elements,  but  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curiae,  had  for  a  long  time  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  state  or  its  property.  Our 
own  country,  before  the  alteration  in  the  laws  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  franchise  and  municipal  government,  ex¬ 
hibited  a  parallel  to  this  state  of  things.  The  free¬ 
men  in  many  instances  enjoyed  the  franchise,  and 
possessed  the  property  of  their  respective  boroughs, 
though  their  unprivileged  fellow-citizens  often  ex 
ceeded  them  both  in  numbers  and  influence.  But  it 
is  the  nature  of  all  exclusive  corporations  to  decline 
in  power  and  everything  else :  and  so  it  was  at 
Rome  ;  for  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Republic,  the 
curiae  and  their  comitia  were  little  more  than  a 
name  and  a  form.  The  oblatio  curia,  under  the  em¬ 
perors,  seems  to  show  that  to  belong  to  a  curia  wta 
then  no  longer  an  honour  or  an  advantage,  but  a 
burden.4 

In  later  ages,  curia  signified  the  senate  of  a  colo¬ 
ny  in  opposition  to  the  senatus  of  Rome.  {Vid. 
Colonia,  p.  282.)  Respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  see  Comitia,  p.  295. 

CURIA'Ta  COMI'TIA.  {Vid.  Comitia.) 

CURIO.  {Vid.  Curia;:.) 

KYR'IOS  {wiping)  signifies  generally  the  person 
that  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  family  as  the  law  presumes  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  mi¬ 
nors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest  male 
relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  families,  would 
all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious  func¬ 
tions  exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications  of  all 
these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  combined  in 
one  class,  designated  by  the  term  xvpiog,  were  the 
male  sex,  years  of  discretion,  freedom,  and,  when 
citizens,  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise  {kn in/uia) 
to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  law-courts  as  plain¬ 
tiffs  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their  several  char¬ 
ges  ;  in  the  case  of  the  xvpiog  being  a  resident 
alien,  the  deficiency  of  franchise  would  be  supplied 
by  his  Athenian  patron  {npoorurng).  The  duties  to 
be  performed,  and,  in  default  of  their  performance, 
the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians,  and  the  pit* 
ceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  are  mentioned  un¬ 
der  their  more  usual  title.  ( Vid.  Epitropoi.) 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  xvpioi  in  the  Attic  laws  was,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  wid¬ 
ows,  or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If 
a  citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  11.) — 2.  (Facciol.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Cramert 

Italy,  vol.  i.,  p.  402.) — 4.  (Heinecc.,  x.,  24.) 
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the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care,  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a  prop¬ 
er  settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride  brought 
him  in  the  way  of  dower  ( dnoripripa ,  Harpocr.).  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  husband  or  of  a  di¬ 
vorce,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Kvptog  that  had  be¬ 
trothed  her  to  receive  her  back  and  recover  the 
dowry,  or.  at  all  events,  alimony  from  the  husband 
or  his  representatives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman 
had  died  intestate,  without  leaving  such  relations  as 
above  mentioned  surviving,  these  duties  devolved 
upon  the  next  of  kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of 
marrying  her  himself,  and  taking  her  fortune  with 
her,  whether  it  were  great  or  small.* 1 *  If  the  fortune 
were  small,  and  he  were  unwilling  to  marry  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  deficiencies  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  ;a  if  it  were  large,  he 
might,  it  appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away 
ftom  a  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  in 
tue  lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of  fe¬ 
male  orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  their 
kinsmen ;  as  one  of  Solon’s,3  whereby  they  could 
compel  their  kinsmen  to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and 
another,  which,  after  their  marriage,  enabled  any 
Athenian  to  bring  an  action  Kmuaeug,  to  protect 
them  against  the  cruelty  of  their  husbands  ;4 *  and  the 
archon  was  specially  intrusted  with  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions.3  (Vid.  Ca- 
cosis.) 

*CURMA,  CURMI,  CORMA,  and  CURMON,  a 
species  of  Ale  mentioned  by  Sulpicius  and  Dioscor- 
ides.  (Vid.  Cerevisia.) 

CURSO'RES  were  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
run  before  the  carriage  of  their  masters,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  our  outriders.  They  were  not 
used  during  the  times  of  the  Republic,  but  appear 
to  have  first  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  slaves  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  frequent¬ 
ly  been  Numidians.6  The  word  cursores  was  also 
applied  to  all  slaves  whom  their  masters  employed  in 
carrying  letters,  messages,  &c.7 

CURSUS.  ( Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 

*CURU'CA  or  CURRU'CA,  a  bird  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  under  the  name  of  vn olaig.9  Gaza  trans¬ 
lates  this  Greek  term  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  pra- 
tensis,  Bechstein. 

CURU'LIS  SELLA.  (Vid.  Sella  Curulis.) 

CURRUS,  dim.  CURRTCULUM  (appa),  a  Char¬ 
iot,  a  Car.  These  terms  appear  to  have  denoted 
those  two-wheeled  vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  per¬ 
sons  which  were  open  overhead,  thus  differing  from 
the  carpentum,  and  closed  in  front,  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  cisium.  One  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  articles  in  the  construction  of  the  currus  wras 
the  uvrv^,  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accordingly  seen  in  all 
the  chariots  which  are  represented  either  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  or  at  p.  66,  209,  253.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)  Another 
indispensable  part  was  the  axle,  made  of  oak  (<pr/yi- 
vog  atjuv9),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm.10 
The  cars  of  Juno  and  Neptune  have  metallic  axles 
(c'At)p£og,  xuXkeoc  ai-ov11).  One  method  of  making 
a  chariot  less  liable  to  be  overturned  was  to  length¬ 
en  its  axle,  and  thus  to  widen  the  base  on  which  it 
stood.  The  axle  was  firmly  fixed  under  the  body 
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of  the  chariot,  wffiich,  in  reference  to  this  .  ircuiu 
stance,  was  called  vneprepia,  and  which  was  often 
made  of  wicker-work,  enclosed  by  the  dvruf.1  Fat 
(linog3)  and  pressed  olives  (amurca3)  were  used  to 
grease  the  axle. 

The  wheels  (kvkIci,  rpoxot,  rota)  revolved  upon 
the  axle,4  as  in  modern  carriages  ;  and  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of  pin? 
(e/uGoloi)  into  the  extremities  of  the  axle  (dupa^ovia1 
Pelops  obtained  his  celebrated  victory  over  CEnc 
maus  through  the  artifice  of  Hippodamia,  who, 
wishing  to  marry  Pelops,  persuaded  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  his  adversary,  to  omit  inserting  one 
of  the  linchpins  in  the  axle  of  his  car,  or  to  insert 
one  of  wax.*  She  thus  caused  the  overthrow  and 
death  of  her  father  CEnomaus,  and  then  married  the 
conqueror  in  the  race. 

Sir  W.  Gell  describes,  in  the  following  terms,  the 
wheels  of  three  cars  which  were  found  at  Pompeii ; 
“  The  wffieels  light,  and  dished  much  like  the  mod 
ern,  4  feet  3  inches  diameter,  10  spokes,  a  little 
thicker  at  each  end.”6  These  cars  were  probably 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  common  life.  From 
Xenophon  we  learn  that  the  wheels  were  made 
stronger  when  they  were  intended  for  the  field  of 
battle.  After  each  excursion  the  wheels  were  ta¬ 
ken  off  the  chariot,  wffiich  was  laid  on  a  shelf  or 
reared  against  a  wall ;  and  they  wre  e  put  on  again 
whenever  it  was  wanted  for  use.7 

The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as  follows  : 

(a.)  The  nave,  called  n^r/pvT],6  ^om/df,  modiolus  ' 
The  last  two  terms  are  founded  on  the  resemblance 
of  the  nave  to  a  modius  or  bushel.  The  nave  was 
strengthened  by  being  bound  with  an  iron  ring, 
called  nlrjpvoderov .10 

(b.)  The  spokes,  Kvr/pai  (literally,  the  .egs),  radii. 
We  have  seen  that  the  spokes  were  sometimes,  ten 
in  number.  In  other  instances  they  were  eight 
(Kvn7i.a  oKTaKvrffia}1),  six,  or  four.  Instead  of  being 
of  wood,  the  spokes  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  con¬ 
structed  by  Vulcan,  were  of  silver  (radiorum  urgent 
teus  or  do13). 

(c.)  The  felly,  irvg.13  This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar14 
or  the  wild  fig,  wffiich  was  also  used  for  the  rim  of 
the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist  in  produ 
cing  the  requisite  curvature.16  The  felly  was,  how  • 
ever,  composed  of  separate  pieces,  called  arcs  (di pi¬ 
ties1*).  Hence  the  observation  of  Plutarch,  that,  as 
a  “  wheel  revolves,  first  one  apsis  is  at  the  highest 
point,  and  then  another.”  Hesiod17  evidently  in' 
tended  to  recommend  that  a  wheel  should  consist 
of  four  pieces. 

(d.)  The  tire,  im'aurpov,  canthus.  Homer18  de¬ 
scribes  the  chariot  of  Juno  as  having  a  tire  of 
bronze  upon  a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder 
metal  in  a  position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect 
the  softer.  On  the  contrary,  Ovid's  description  is 
more  ornamental  than  correct :  “  Aurea  summae  cur - 
vatura  rota."19  The  tire  was  commonly  of  iron.80 

All  the  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an  an¬ 
cient  chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  represent¬ 
ation  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut. 

This  chariot,  which  is  in  some  parts  restored, 
also  shows  the  pole  (jbvpog,  temc).  It  wTas  firmly 
fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  whence 
the  destruction  of  Phaethon’s  chariot  is  represented 
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I  uKpofyv/xiov)  the  pole  was  attached  to  the  yoke, 
either  by  a  pin  (Ipftoloz),  as  shown  in  the  chariot 
above  engraved,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes  and  bands. 
( Vid .  Jugum.) 

Carriages  with  two,  or  even  three  poles  were 
nsen  by  fne  Lyuiar.s.*  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  appear  never  to  have  used  more 
than  one  pole  and  one  yoke,  and  the  currus  thus 
constructed  was  commonly  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  were  attached  to  it  by  their  necks,  and  there¬ 
fore  called  dl£vyec  hriroi,*  ovvapig,*  “  gemini  ju- 
gales,”5  “equi  bijuges.”6 

If  a  third  horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfre- 
quently  the  case,  it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may 
have  been  intended  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
he  yoke  horses  (t^vyioi  Itttcol)  which  might  happen 
to  be  disabled.  The  horse  so  attached  was  called 
ir apfiopog.  When  Patroclus  returned  to  battle  in 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  two  immortal  horses,  Xan- 
thus  and  Balius,  were  placed  under  the  yoke ;  a 
third,  called  Pedasus,  and  mortal,  was  added  on  the 
right  hand ;  and,  having  been  slain,  caused  confu¬ 
sion,  until  the  driver  cut  the  harness  by  which  this 
third  horse  was  fastened  to  the  chariot.7  Ginzrot8 
hus  published  two  drawings  of  chariots  with  three 
horses  from  Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  at  Vi¬ 
enna.  The  hrnoQ  napijopos  is  placed  on  the  right 
of  the  two  yoke  horses.  (See  woodcut  at  top  of 
next  column.)  We  also  observe  traces  passing  be¬ 


tween  the  two  uvTvye f,  and  proceeding  from  th< 
front  of  the  chariot  on  each  side  of  the  middle  horse. 
These  probably  assisted  in  attaching  the  third  or  ex¬ 
tra  horse. 

The  Latin  name  for  a  chariot  and  pair  was  biga. 
(Vid..  Biga.)  When  a  third  horse  was  added,  it 
was  called  triga ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  a  char¬ 
iot  and  four  was  called  quadriga ;  in  Greek,  rerpa- 
opia  or  ridpinnoc- 

The  horses  were  commonly  harnessed  in  a  quad¬ 
riga  after  the  manner  already  represented,  the  two 
strongest  horses  being  placed  under  the  yoke,  and 
the  two  others  fastened  on  each  side  by  means  of 
ropes.  This  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  epithets 
oeipaioc  or  atLpa<j>npoc,  and  funalis  or  / unarius ,  for  a 
horse  so  attached.1 *  The  two  exterior  horses  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  as  the  right 
and  the  left  trace-horse.  In  a  chariot-race  descri¬ 
bed  by  Sophocles,8  the  driver,  aiming  to  pass  the 
goal,  which  is  on  his  left  hand,  restrains  the  nearest 
horse,  and  gives  the  reins  to  that  which  was  far¬ 
thest  from  it,  viz.,  the  horse  in  traces  on  the  right 
hand  (6ei;idv  S’  avelg  aeipaiov  lirnov).  In  the  splen¬ 
did  triumph  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
the  trace-horses  of  his  car  were  ridden  by  two  ol 
his  young  relations.  Tiberius  rode,  as  Suetonius 
relates,  “  sinisteriore  funali  equo,”  and  Marreliui 
“  dexteriore  funali  equo.”  As  the  works  of  ai  cienfc 
art,  especially  fictile  vases,  abound  in  representa¬ 
tions  of  quadrigae,  numerous  instances  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  which  the  two  middle  horses  (6  piaoq 
dei-io c  uai  6  peaac  dpiorepoc3)  are  yoked  together  as 
in  a  biga ;  and,  as  the  two  lateral  ones  have  collars 
(henadva)  equally  with  the  yoke-horses,  we  may 
presume  that  from  the  top  of  these  proceeded  the 
ropes  which  were  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  by 
which  the  trace-horses  assisted  to  draw  it.  The 
first  figure  in  the  annexed  woodcut  is  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  as  painted  on  a  vase  found  at  Canosa.4 
The  reins  of  the  two  middle  horses  pass  through 


rings  at  the  extremities  of  the  yoke.  All  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  have  been  mentioned  are  still  more 
distinctly  seen  in  the  second  figure,  taken  from  a 
tens -cotta  at  Vienna.*  It  represents  a  chariot 
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overthrown  in  passing  the  goal  at  the  circus  Th« 
charioteer  having  fallen  backward,  the  pole  an^ 
yoke  are  thrown  upward  into  the  air;  the  two 
trace-horses  have  fallen  on  their  knees,  and  the 
two  yoke-horses  are  prancing  on  their  hind  legs. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  evidence  of  numerous 
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works  of  art,  the  currus  was  sometimes  drawn  by 
four  horses  without  either  yoke  or  pole ;  for  we  see 
two  of  them  diverging  to  the  right  hand  and  two  to 
the  left,  as  in  the  beautiful  cameo  on  p.  334, 1st  col., 
which  exhibits  Apollo  sunounded  by  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  If  the  ancients  really  drove  the  quadriga 
thus  harnessed,  we  can  only  suppose  the  charioteer 
to  have  c  becked  its  speed  by  pulling  up  the  horses, 
and  leaning  with  his  whole  body  backward,  so  as  to 
make  the  bottom  of  the  car  at  its  hindermost  bor¬ 
der  scrape  the  ground,  an  act  and  an  attitude  which 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  intended  in  antique 
representations. 

The  currus,  like  the  cisium,  was  adapted  to  carry 
two  persons,  and  on  this  account  was  called  in 
Greek  difpog.  One  of  the  two  was,  of  course,  the 
driver.  He  was  called  r/vioxog,  because  he  held  the 
reins,  and  his  companion  napaibuTijg,  from  going  by 
his  side  or  near  him.  Though  in  all  respects  supe¬ 
rior,  the  napai6uTT)g  was  often  obliged  to  place  him¬ 
self  behind  the  r/vioxog .  He  is  so  represented  in  the 
biga  at  p.  66,  and  in  the  Iliad1  Achilles  himself  stands 
behind  his  charioteer  Automedon.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  personage  of  the  highest  rank  may  drive  his 
own  carriage,  and  then  an  inferior  may  be  his  na- 
pcu6uTTic,  as  when  Nestor  conveys  Machaon  {nap’ 
de  M axduv  /3aivea),  and  Juno,  holding  the  reins  and 
whip,  conveys  Minerva,  who  is  in  full  armour.3  In 
such  cases  a  kindness,  or  even  a  compliment,  was 
conferred  by  the  driver  upon  him  whom  he  convey¬ 
ed,  as  when  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  “  himself 
holding  the  reins,  made  Plato  his  Trapai6dTr,g.”*  In 
the  contest  which  has  been  already  referred  to,  and 
which  was  so  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology,  CEno- 
mais  intrusts  the  reins  to  the  unfaithful  Myrtilus, 
and  assumes  the  place  of  his  napaiGurrig,  while  Pe- 
iops  himself  drives  with  Hippodamia  as  his  napcu- 
Sang,  thus  honouring  her  in  return  for  the  service 
she  had  bestowed.4 

The  Persepolitan  sculptures,  and  the  innumera¬ 
ble  paintings  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs,  concur 
with  the  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  with  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  authors,  in 
showing  how  commonly  chariots  were  employed  on 
the  field  of  battle  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Greek  poetry  of 
the  heroic  ages  proves  with  equal  certainty  the  ear¬ 
ly  prevalence  of  the  same  custom  in  Greece.  The 
dpurrije c,  i.  e.,  the  nobility,  or  men  of  rank,  who 
wore  complete  suits  of  armour,  all  took  their  char¬ 
iots  with  them,  and  in  an  engagement  placed  them¬ 
selves  in  front.*  Such  were  the  imreig,  or  cavalry 
of  the  Homeric  period  ;  the  precursors  of  those  who, 
after  some  centuries,  adopted  the  less  expensive 
and  ostentatious  practice  of  riding  on  horseback, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  their 
wealth  and  station,  still  maintained  their  own  hor¬ 
ses,  rather  to  aid  and  exhibit  themselves  individu¬ 
ally  on  the  field  than  to  act  as  members  of  a  com¬ 
pact  body.  In  Homer’s  battles  we  find  that  the 
horseman,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  using  his  weap¬ 
ons,  and  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  his  ar¬ 
mour,  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  place  of 
napaituTris  (see  the  woodcut  of  the  triga,  p.  332), 
»ften  assails  or  challenges  a  distant  foe  from  the 
chariot ;  but  that,  when  he  encounters  his  adversa- 
-y  in  close  combat,  they  both  dismount,  “  springing 
from  their  chariots  to  the  ground,”  and  leaving  them 
to  the  care  of  the  rivioxoi.1  So  likewise  Turnus  is 
described  by  Virgil,  “  Desiluit  Turnus  bijugis ;  pe¬ 
des  apparat  ire  Comminus  ”*  As  soon  as  the  hero 
had  finished  tne  tria.  oi  ms  strength  with  his  oppo¬ 


1.  (xix.,  397.)— 2.  (II.,  xi.,  512,  517.)— 3.  (v.,  720-/75.)— 4. 
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nent,  he  returned  to  his  chariot,  one  of  the  cruel 
uses  of  which  was  to  rescue  him  from  danger. 
When  Automedon  prepares  to  encounter  both  Hec¬ 
tor  and  ./Eneas,  justly  fearing  the  result,  he  directs 
his  charioteer,  Alcimedon,  instead  of  driving  the 
horses  to  any  distance,  to  keep  them  “  breathing  <  u 
his  back,”1  and  thus  to  enable  him  tt  effect  his  es¬ 
cape  in  case  of  need. 

These  chariots,  as  represented  on  bas-reliefs  arid 
fictile  vases,  were  exceedingly  light,  the  body  often 
consisting  of  little  besides  a  rim  fastened  to  the  hot 
tom  and  to  the  axle.  Unless  such  had  been  rea’ly 
their  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imag  no 
how  so  great  a  multitude  of  chariots  could  have  been 
transported  across  the  Egean  Sea.  Homer  a  iso 
supposes  them  to  be  of  no  greater  weight ;  for,  al¬ 
though  a  chariot  was  large  enough  to  convey  two 
persons  standing,  not  sitting,  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  was  also  used  to  carry  off  the  armour  of  the 
fallen,3  or  even  the  dead  body  of  a  friend,3  yet  Di- 
omed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  enemy’s  camp, 
deliberates*  whether  to  draw  away  the  splendid 
chariot  of  Rhesus  by  the  pole,  or  to  carrv  it  off  on 
his  shoulder.  The  light  and  simple  construction  of 
war-chariots  is  also  supposed  by  Virgil,4  when  he 
represents  them  as  suspended  with  all  kinds  of 
armour  on  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the  Lau- 
rentian  Picus. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  not  unusual, 
in  the  Homeric  battles,  to  drive  three  horses,  one 
being  a  napr/opog :  in  a  single  instance,  that  of  Hec¬ 
tor,  four  are  driven  together.®  In  the  games,  the 
use  of  this  number  of  horses  was,  perhaps,  even 
more  common  than  the  use  of  two.  The  form  of 
the  chariot  was  the  same,  except  that  it  was  more 
elegantly  decorated.  But  the  highest  style  of  or¬ 
nament  was  reserved  to  be  displayed  in  the  quadri¬ 
gae,  in  which  the  Roman  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the  tri¬ 
umphal  car  was  cylindrical,  as  we  often  sec  it 
represented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched  with  gold 
(aurco  curru1)  and  ivory.*  The  utmost  skill  of  the 
painter  and  the  sculptor  was  employed  to  enhance 
its  beauty  and  splendour.  More  particularly  the 
extremities  of  the  axle,  of  the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke, 
were  highly  wrought  in  the  form  of  animals’  heads. 
Wreaths  of  laurel  were  sometimes  bung  round  it 
( currum  laurigerum9),  and  were  also  fixed  to  the 
heads  of  the  four  snow-white  horses  10  The  car 
was  elevated  so  that  he  who  triumphed  might  be 
the  most  conspicuous  person  in  the  procession,  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  he  was  obliged  to  stand  erect 
(in  curru  stantis  eburno11).  A  friend,  more  especially 
a  son,  was  sometimes  carried  in  the  same  chariot 
by  his  side.13  When  Germanicus  celebrated  his 
triumph,  the  car  was  “  loaded”  with  five  of  his 
children  in  addition  to  himself.13  The  triumphal 
car  had,  in  general,  no  pole,  the  horses  being  led  by 
men  who  were  stationed  at  their  heads. 

The  chariot  was  an  attribute  not  only  of  the  gods, 
but  of  various  imaginary  beings,  such  as  Victory, 
often  so  represented  on  coins,  vases,  and  sculptures 
(biga,  cui  Victoria  insliterat 14)  •,  Night  ( Nox  bigii 
subvecta l4) ;  and  Aurora,  whom  Virgil  represents  as 
driving  either  two  horses16  or  four,17  in  this  agreeing 
with  the  figure  in  our  last  woodcut.  In  general, 
the  poets  are  more  specific  as  to  the  numbei  of 
horses  in  the  chariots  of  the  deities,  and  it  rarelj 
exceeded  two.  Jupiter,  as  the  father  of  the  gods, 
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dines  four  white  horses  when  he  goes  armed  with 
his  thunderbolt  to  resist  the  giants  :  Pluto  is  diawn 
by  foui  black  horses.  The  following  line, 

“  Quadrijugis  et  Phot  bus  equis,  et  Delia  bigis,"1 
is  in  accordance  not  only  with  numerous  passages 
ol  the  poets,  but  with  many  works  of  art.  A  bronze 
lamp*  shows  the  moon,  or  Diana,  descending  in  a 
biga,  and  followed  by  Apollo,  who  is  crowned  with 
rays  as  he  rises  in  a  quadriga.  The  same  contrast 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  showing  the 
devices  on  two  gems  in  the  royal  collection  at  Ber¬ 
lin.  That  on  the  left  hand,  representing  Apollo 
encircled  by  the  twelve  signs,  calls  to  mind  the  en¬ 


graving  on  the  seal  of  Amphitryon,  “  Cum  quadri- 
gis  sol  exoriens.”3  In  the  JSneid,*  Latinus  drives 
a  chariot  and  four  to  express  his  claim  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  Apollo.  The  chariots  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  Sun  are,  moreover,  painted  on  ancient  vases 
with  wings  proceeding  from  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  {nrnvbv  up/xa  ;•  volucrem  currum ®). 

These  supernatural  chariots  were  drawn  not  only 
by  horses,  but  by  a  great  variety  of  brute  or  imagi¬ 
nary  beings.  Thus  Medea  received  from  the  Sun  a 
car  with  winged  dragons.7  Juno  is  drawn  by  pea¬ 
cocks,8  Diana  by  stags,9  Venus  by  doves  or  swans, 
Minerva  by  owls,  Mercury  by  rams,  and  Apollo  by 
griffons.  To  the  car  of  Bacchus,  and,  consequently, 
of  Ariadne  ( vid .  Capistrum,  p.  209),  are  yoked  cen¬ 
taurs,  tigers  and  lynxes : 

“  Tu  bijugum  pictis  insignia  frenis 
Colla  premis  lyncum.”10 

Chariots  executed  in  terra-cotta  ( quadriga  ficti- 
les11),  in  bronze,  or  in  marble,  an  example  of  which 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  from  an  an¬ 
cient  chariot  in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most 
beaut  iful  ornaments  of  temples  and  other  public  edi¬ 
fices 


No  pains  were  spared  in  their  decoration ;  and 
Pliny  informs  us1*  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  were  employed  upon  them.  In  numerous 
instant  es  they  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
fame  of  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race.1*  As  the  emblem  of  victory,  the  quadriga  was 
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sometimes  adopted  by  the  Romans  to  grace  tnr  ti  <- 
umphal  arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit ;  a.»J 
even  in  the  private  houses  of  great  families,  cari- 
ots  were  displayed  as  the  indications  ol  rank,<v  the 
memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph.1 

CUSTO'DES.  {Vid.  Comitia,  p.  297.) 

CY'ATHUS  ( Kvadog ),  a  Greek  and  Roman  liquic 
measure,  containing  one  twelfth  of  the  sextarius 
or  0825  of  a  pint  English  It  was,  in  later  time* 
at  least,  the  measure  of  the  common  drinking-glas* 
among  the  Romans,  who  borrowed  it  fiom  the 
Greeks.*  The  form  of  the  cyathus  used  at  ban 
quets  was  that  of  a  small  ladle,  by  means  of  which 
the  wine  was  conveyed  into  the  drirfking-cups  from 
the  large  vessel  {Kparqp)  in  which  it  was  mixed.1 
Two  of  these  cyathi  are  represented  in  the  ann«  xed 
woodcut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  iv.,  12 

frY 


The  cyathus  was  the  uncia,  considered  with  i>  t 
erence  to  the  sextarius  as  the  unit :  hence  we  have 
sextans  used  for  a  vessel  containing  the  sixth  of  the 
sextarius,  or  two  cyathi,  quadrans  for  one  cental,  i- 
ing  three  cyathi,  triens  for  four  cyathi,  quincunx  fci 
five  cyathi,  &c.4 * 

♦CYCLAM'INUS  {kvk Xd/uvog),  a  plant,  of  which 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species.  The  first  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Cyclamen  Europceum,  or  common 
Sow-bread.  About  the  second  there  has  been  much 
difference  of  opinion.  Dodonaeus  and  Hardouin 
conclude  that  it  was  the  Bitter-sweet  {Salanum  dul¬ 
camara')  ;  but  Sprengel  follows  Gesner  in  referring 
it  to  the  Lonicera  periclymenum,  or  Woodbine.* 

♦CYCNUS  {KVKvoq).  This  appellation,  as  Adams 
remarks,  is  generally  applied  to  the  Anas  Cycnus , 
L.,  or  Wild  Swan  ;  but  sometimes  also  to  the  Anas 
Olor,  or  Tame  Swan.  It  is  to  the  wild  swan  that 
the  Homeric  epithet  6ov7u^b6eLpog,  “long-necked,’’ 
is  particularly  applicable.6  “  It  is  to  this  species 
(the  Anas  Cycnus),"  observes  Griffith,  “  that  the 
ancients  attributed  so  melodious  a  voice  :  but  this 
opinion,  however  accredited,  was  not  universal.  It 
was  contested  by  Lucian,  Pliny,  and  .-Elian  ;  and 
even  Virgil  speaks  only  of  the  disagreeable  cries  of 
the  swan.  Some  moderns  have,  notwithstanding, 
adopted  the  popular  notions  of  the  ancients  on  this 
subject,  and,  even  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
of  their  senses,  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
themselves  of  its  truth.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
from  all  creuitable  evidence,  that  the  opinion  i3  ut¬ 
terly  unfounded.  The  swan  neither  sings  du)  ing 
its  lifetime,  nor,  as  some  assert,  just  before  its 
death.  The  comparatively  modern  discovery  of  the 
Black  Swan  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Cycnus  Niger  of  antiquity  was  not  altogether  a 
fabulous  creature.”7 
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♦CYDONIUM  MALUM,  the  Quince,  the  fruit  of 
the  Pirus  Cydonia.  The  name  arose  from  that  of 
the  city  of  Oydon,  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  first 
brought  to  Greece.  Cato  first  gave  it  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Cotoneum  malum,  and  Pliny  followed  him. 
The  ancient  writers  mention  several  varieties  of  the 
Quince  :  thus  the  true  ones  ( nvduvia )  were  small 
and  round  ;  another  kind,  the  a rpovOeia,  was  of  a 
large  size,  and  sweeter  than  the  former.  Columella 
enumerates  three  kinds  namely,  Slruthea,  Mustea, 
and  Chrysomela.  The  last,  however,  belongs  to  the 
orange  family.  The  Quince-tree  is  still  called  uv- 
('koviu  in  northern  Greece.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  with  the  apple-tree.1 

*CYMINDIS  (Kv/iivdlg).  ( Vid .  Hierax.) 

CYCLAS  (kvk/ius)  was  a  circular  robe  worn  by 
women,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  was  affix¬ 
ed,  inlaid  with  gold. 

“  Haze  nunc  aurala  cyclade  signal  humum 

Alexander  Severus,  in  his  other  attempts  to  re¬ 
strain  the  luxury  of  his  age,  ordained  that  women 
should  only  possess  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  adorned  with  more  than  six  unciae  of 
gold.3  The  cyclas  appears  to  have  been  usually 
made  of  some  thin  material  ( tenui  in  cydade*).  It 
is  related,  among  other  instances  of  Caligula’s  ef¬ 
feminacy,  that  he  sometimes  went  into  public  in  a 
garment  of  this  description.5  For  the  literature  of 
this  subject,  see  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  259. 

CYMBA  (Kv/x6y)  is  derived  from  KvpSog,  a  hollow, 
and  is  employed  to  signify  any  small  kind  of  boat 
used  on  lakes,  rivers,  &c.6  It  appears  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  the  ukutlov  and  scapha. 
(Vid.  Acation.) 

CY  MBALUM  (kv pbalov),  a  musical  instrument, 
in  the  shape  of  two  half  globes,  which  were  held, 
one  in  each  hand,  by  the  performer,  and  played  by 
being  struck  against  each  other.  The  word  is  ori¬ 
ginally  Greek,  being  derived  from  KvpCoe,  a  hollow, 
with  which  the  Latin  cymba,  cymbium,  &c.,  seem  to 
be  connected.  In  Greek  it  has  several  other  sig¬ 
nifications,  a3  the  cone  of  a  helmet  ;7  it  is  also 
used  for  apdavia ,8  the  vessel  of  purification  placed 
at  the  door  of  a  house  where  there  had  been  death.9 
Besides  this,  it  is  often  employed  metaphorically  for 
an  empty,  noisy  person,  as  in  1  Corinthians,  xiii.,  1, 
or,  as  Tiberius  Caesar  called  Apion  the  grammarian, 
Cymbalum  mundi.10  In  the  middle-age  Latin  it  is 
used  for  a  church  or  convent-bell,  and  sometimes 
for  the  dome  of  a  church.11 


*  Soph.,  147.) 


Several  kinds  of  cymbals  are  found  an  ancient 
monuments,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
names  have  been  preserved  by  the  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  so  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
one  with  the  other.  A  large  class  of  cymbals  was 
termed  Kpovgara,  which,  if  they  were  really  distinct 
from  the  upurala,  as  Spohn  and  Lampe  suppose, 
cannot  now  be  exactly  described.  ( Vid  Crota- 
lum.)  The  preceding  drawing  of  a  Kpovua  is  taker, 
from  an  ancient  marble,  and  inserted  e:i  the  author 
ity  of  Spohn.1 

The  Kpepbala  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo*  were  of  this  kind,  played  on  by  a  chorus 
of  Delians.  The  scabilla  or  upovne&a  were  also  on 
the  same  principle,  only  played  with  the  foot,  and 
inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  performer ;  they  were 
used  by  flute-players,  perhaps  to  beat  time  to  their 
music.3 

Other  kinds  of  cymbals  were,  the  nharayr/,  an  in¬ 
vention  of  Archytas,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,4  and 
its  diminutive  nlarayuviov,  which,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Julius  Pollux  and  Hesychius,6  appears  to 
have  been  a  child’s  rattle ;  o^vbaijia,  the  two  parts 
of  which  Suidas  tells  us*  were  made  of  different 
materials,  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound ;  kotv- 
Xai,  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  ^Eschylus,  with 
several  others  noted  by  Lampe  in  his  work  De  Cym- 
balis,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient  authority. 

The  cymbal  was  usually  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  either  running  off  towards  a  point  so 
as  to  be  grasped  by  the  whole  hand,  or  with  a  han¬ 
dle.  It  was  commonly  of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of 
baser  material,  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes.7  The 
subjoined  woodcut  of  a  cymbalist ria  is  taken  iVom 
an  ancient  marble,  and  given  on  the  authority  of 
Lampe.  See  also  the  figure  in  page  189. 


The  cymbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument,  De- 
ingused  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus,  Juno 
and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the  East,  from 
whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was  conveyed  to 
Spain.8  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from  2  Chron., 
v.,  12,  13. — Nehem.,  xii.,  27)  to  have  been  an  in¬ 
strument  in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first  hear 
of  it  in  Livy’s  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies,  which 
were  introduced  from  Etruria.9 

For  s*. strum,  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  of  cymbala,  see  Sistrum. 

*CYNOCEPH'ALI  ( avvoiceipahoi ),  a  fabulous  lace, 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
others  as  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
Cynocephali  of  the  ancients,  however,  were  in  real¬ 
ity  a  species  of  large  baboon,  with  elongated,  dog¬ 
like  head,  flat  and  compressed  cheeks,  projecting 
and  strong  teeth,  and  a  forehead  depressed  below 

1.  (Miscell.,  sec.  1,  art.  vi..  fig.  44.) — 2.  (161-164.)— 3.  (Pol 
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the  level  of  the  superior  margins  of  the  orbits.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  close  approximation  to  the  shape 
ot  the  dog’s  head,  the  form  and  position  of  the  eyes, 
combined  with  the  similarity  of  the  arms  and  hands, 
gave  to  these  creatures  a  resemblance  to  humanity 
as  striking  as  it  is  disgusting.1 

*CYNOGLOSSUM  ( avvoyhoocrov  or  -of),  the 
Houndsr-tongue,  or  Cynoglossum  officinale.  Cul¬ 
pepper,  the  English  herbalist,  says,  with  respect  to 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  “  it  is  called  Hounds’- 
tongue  because  it  ties  the  tongues  of  dogs ;  wheth¬ 
er  true  or  not,  I  have  never  tried.”2 

II.  The  name  of  a  fish  mentioned  by  Athenaeus. 
Rondelet  supposes  it  a  species  of  the  Bouglossus  or 
Sole.5 

♦CYNOCRAMBE  ( nwoKpapbri ),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  sets  down  as  the 
Chrnopodium  album ,  or  white  Goose-foot ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  joins  Bauhin  in  hold¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  Thelygonum  cynocrambe* 

*CYNOMYIA  ( Kvvopvla ),  the  Dog-fly,  or  Musca 
canina .* 

♦CYNORAISTES  ( Kwopaiaryg ),  the  Dog-tick,  or 

A  C<t qy  no  ICO  D  ON  ( Kvvopodov ).  “  None  of  the  com¬ 
mentators,”  observes  Adams,  “offer  any  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  ;  but,  as  the  word  signifies  the 
Dog-rose,  or  Rosa  canina ,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  Kvvoobarov .”7 

•CYNOSBATUM  ( nwoobarov ).  “  The  comment¬ 
ators  are  not  quite  agreed  respecting  this  plant,” 
observes  Adams.  “  Dierbach  makes  it  to  be  the 
Rosa  pomij era ;  Sprengel  follows  Dodonaeus  in  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  Rosa  canina,  or  Hep-tree ;  and 
Stackhouse  at  first  inclines  to  this  opinion,  but  af¬ 
terward  decides  in  favour  01  the  Rubus  Idceus.  I 
am  jf  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably  the  Rosa 
canina.”* 

♦CYNOPS  Both  Sprengel  and  Stack- 

house  call  this  plant  Plantago  Cynops,  but  the  latter 
hesitates  about  making  it  the  P.  Psyllium,  or  Flea- 
wort.* 

♦CYPE'RUS  ( Kvneipoc  or  -ov),  the  Cyperus  ro¬ 
tundas,  a  plant  still  very  common  on  the  Greek 
islands.  It  is  mentioned  by  Theocritus  as  an  agree¬ 
able  plant,  and  is  also  noticed  by  Homer  and  Ni- 
cander.  According  to  Dodwell,  the  roots  are  taken 
medicinally  for  disorders  of  the  stomach.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  stringing  and  bringing  the  roots 
o  Athens,  and  for  tying  the  wild  figs  on  the  culti¬ 
vated  tree.10 

♦CYPRUS  ( Kvirpoc ),  a  plant;  according  to  Pliny, 
the  same  with  the  Ligustrum.  Martyn,  however, 
remarks,  that  Prosper  Alpinus  found  plenty  of  plants 
.n  Egypt  answering  to  Dioscorides’  description  of 
the  Cyprus,  but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the 
Italian  Ligustrum,  or  Privet,  did  not  grow  in  Egypt. 
It  has  since  been  settled,  according  to  Adams,  that 
it  is  a  species  of  Lawsonia,  either  the  inermis  or  the 
alba,  Lam.11 

♦CYT'ISUS  (kvtiooc).  “  There  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  this  plant. 
The  point,  however,  seems  at  last  to  have  been 
settled  by  Martyn  and  Sprengel  in  favour  of  the 
Mcdicago  arborca ,  or  Tree  Medick.”  Sibthorp  found 
the  M.  arborea  growing  among  the  rocks  around 
Athens.12 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vi.,  30  ;  viii.,  54  ;  xxxvii.,  9.)— 2.  (Dioscor., 
nr.,  128. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  321.) — 4. 
(Dioscoi  ,  iv.,  192. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Lilian,  N.  A., 
iv.,  51.)— -6  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvii.,  300. — Aristot.,  H.  P.,  v.,  25.) — 7. 
(Theophrai;.,  II-  P-,  iv.,  4.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  18. — 
Dioscor.,  i.,  123. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophrast.,  II. 
P.,  vii.,  8.) — 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8;  iv.,  10. — Dioscor.,  i., 
4. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  Fr.,  iv.,  25. — Di¬ 
oscor.,  i.,  124.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18.— Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Eclog., 
U.  18.) — 12.  (Theophrast  ,  II.  P.,  i.,  6. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  111.) 
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DACTYLIOTHE  CA  (6aKrv?ao6r;>ctj).  a  case  o* 
box  where  rings  were  kept.1  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of  jewels.  We 
learn  from  Pliny2  that  Scaurus,  the  stepson  of  Sulla 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection 
of  this  kind,  and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pottt' 
pey  brought  to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithradates, 
which  he  placed  in  the  Capitol.  Julius  Caesar  also 
placed  six  dactyliothecae  in  the  Temple  of  Venus 
Genetrix.8 

DACT'YLIJS  ((5u/cni?.of).  (Vid.  Fks). 

DADU'CHUS  (dafiovxoc).  (Vid.  Ei.kusinia). 

D^EDA'LA  (AaidaXa),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
Bceotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  surnamed  N vp<pevopiv7i 
or  TEleta.4  Its  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  arc 
thus  described  by  Pausanias  :4  Hera  was  once  angry 
with  Zeus,  and  withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Zeus 
not  being  able  to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to 
Cithaeron,  who  then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  was 
said  to  be  unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus 
to  get  a  wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  place  it  upon  a 
chariot,  and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus 
followed  the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband’s  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation,  the  Plataeans  solemnized  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to  Aat- 
6a7ia,  the  appellation  by  which,  in  ancient  times,  stat¬ 
ues  and  other  works  of  ingenious  and  curious  work¬ 
manship  were  designated.®  Pausanias  was  told  that 
the  festival  was  held  every  seventh  year ;  but  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  took  place  at  shorter  intervals,  though 
he  was  unable  to  discover  the  exact  time. 

We  have  to  distinguish  between  two  festivals  of 
this  name :  one,  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Pla¬ 
taeans  alone,  was  called  the  lesser  Dcedala  (A aidaXa 
fwcpd),  and  was  held  in  the  following  manner :  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was  the  greatest 
oak-forest  of  Bceotia,  and  in  it  a  number  of  oak- 
trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Plataeans  went,  and  ex¬ 
posed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to  the  ravens,  atten¬ 
tively  watching  upon  wdiich  tree  any  of  the  birds, 
after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat,  would  settle  ;  and 
the  trees  on  which  any  of  the  ravens  settled  were 
cut  down  and  worked  into  daedala,  i.  e.,  roughly- 
hewn  statues. 

The  great  Dcedala  (A aldaXa  plya/ia),  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined  by  the 
other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ;  be¬ 
cause  at  one  time,  when  the  Plataeans  were  absent 
from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been  cele¬ 
brated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of  the 
lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in  the 
manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeae,  Coronea,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeronea,  Orchomenos,  Lebadea,  and 
Thebes ;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in  com¬ 
mon.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned  and 
raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the  pro¬ 
cession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  hy  lot  in  what 
order  they  were  to  form  the  procession,  and  drove 
their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and  up  Mount 
Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an  altar  was 
erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted  together 
like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with  a  quanti- 


1.  (Mart.,  xi.,  59.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvii  ,  5.) — 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 
4.  (Paus  ,  ix.,  2,  5.) — 5.  (Paus.,  ix.,  3,  1,  &c.)— 6.  (D»i«un,  Rr 
ic.,  s.  v.  Aul&aknc.) 
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1)'  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of  rank,  and 
other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each  a  heifer  to 
Hera  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  with  plenty  of  wine  and 
incense,  and  at  the  same  time  placed  the  daedala 
upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did  not  possess  suf¬ 
ficient  means,  it  was  customary  to  offer  small  sheep ; 
but  all  their  offerings  were  burned  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  persons.  The  fire 
consumed  both  offerings  and  altar,  and  the  immense 
flame  thus  kindled  was  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given  by 
Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the  story 
related  by  Plutarch,1  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Pla- 
taean  daedala ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  Plutarch 
represents  Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomenes,  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  Daedala  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeus 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Bceotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had  been 
subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restoration 
of  order  in  the  elements.* 

♦DACRYD'ION  {daspvdiov),  a  name  for  Scam- 
mony,  given  to  it  by  Alexander  of  Tralles.  {Vid. 

SCAMMONIi.)5 

♦DACT'YLI  (daKTvXoi),  the  fruit  of  the  Palm- 
tree  The  earlier  Greek  writers  called  this  by  the 
names  of  ipoiviKeg,  Qoiviicog  fiuhavoi,  and  QoivlkoGu- 
/lcivoi.  The  appellation  SuktvXoi  occurs  first  in  the 
works  of  the  medical  authors,  but  came  afterward 
into  general  use ;  from  it  the  name  of  the  fruit  in 
question  is  derived  in  all  the  modern  languages  of 
Europe.  Thus  they  are  called  dactyles  in  Spanish, 
dattili  in  Italian,  datteln  in  German,  and  dates  in 
French  and  English.  ( Vid .  Puce  nix.)4 

♦DAMASO'NIUM  ( dapaouviov ),  a  plant,  the 
*4ine,  according  to  Galen,  with  the  aliopa  of  Dios- 
corides.  Stephens  calls  it  Plantago  aquatica.  Cor- 
dus,  Sprengei,  and  Sibthorp  accordingly  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  as  the  Water  Plantain,  or  Alisma  ■plantago, 


DAMNI  INJURIA  ACTIO.  The  Aquilia  lex, 
in  the  first  chapter,  provided  that,  if  a  man  unlaw¬ 
fully  ( injuria )  killed  a  slave  or  quadruped  {qua,  pecu- 
dum  numero  sit)  w'hich  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  highest  value  that 
the  slave  or  animal  had  within  the  year  preceding 
the  unlawful  act.  By  the  third  chapter  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
unlawful  act.  A  person  whose  slave  was  killed 
{injuria)  might  either  prosecute  the  offender  capi¬ 
tally  {capitali  crimine),  or  might  bring  his  action  for 
damage  under  this  lex.  The  actions  of  the  lex 
Aquilia  {acliones  directa)  were  limited  to  damage 
done  by  actual  contact  {corpore),  and  only  the  owner 
of  the  thing  damaged  could  sue.  Aftemard,  an 
i.;tio  utilis  was  given  in  the  case  where  the  injury 
vas  done  corpori  but  not  corpore ;  as  if  a  man  per¬ 
suaded  a  neighbour’s  slave  to  get  up  a  tree,  and  he 
fell  down  and  died,  or  was  injured  :  such  actio  was 
also  given  to  him  who  had  a  jus  in  re.6 

DAMNUM  signifies  generally  any  injury  to  a  per¬ 
son's  property,  and  it  is  either  damnum  factum, 
datum,  damage  done,  or  damnum  infectum,  metu- 
endum,  damage  apprehended.  {Vid.  Damnum  In¬ 
fectum.)  Damage  done  to  our  actual  property  is 
simply  called  damnum ;  that  damage  which  is 
caused  by  our  being  prevented  from  acquiring  a 


certain  gain  :s  called  lucrum  cessans:  both  are 
sometimes  comprehended  under  the  phrase  “  id 
quod  interest,”  though  this  expression  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  that  compensation  which  a  man 
claims  beyond  the  baie  value  of  the  thing  damaged, 
and  sometimes  it  signifies  the  bare  loss  only.  To 
make  good  any  damage  done  is  called  damnuir 
praestare. 

The  causes  of  damnum  are  either  chance  {casus) 
or  the  acts  of  human  heings,  which,  when  charac¬ 
terized  by  dolus  malus  or  culpa,  become  damnum 
in  the  restricted  and  legal  sense.  {Vid.  Culpa.) 
Delay  {mora)  is  included  by  some  writers  under  the 
causes  of  damnum,  but  it  might  be  appropriately 
considered  as  a  form  of  culpa. 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM  is  damage  not  done,  but 
apprehended.  For  instance,  if  a  man  feared  that 
mischief  might  happen  to  his  property  from  the  di¬ 
lapidated  state  of  his  neighbour’s  buildings,  he  could 
require  from  the  owner,  or  from  the  occupier  who 
had  a  jus  in  re,  or  even  from  the  possessor,  securi¬ 
ty  {cautio)  against  the  mischief  that  was  appre¬ 
hended.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  cautio  was 
by  the  damni  infecti  actio.  The  actor  was  obliged 
to  swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio,  calum- 
niae  causa.  If  the  cautio  was  not  given  within  the 
time  named  by  the  judex,  the  actor  was  permitted 
to  take  possession  of  the  ruinous  edifice.  If  a  man’s 
house  fell  and  injured  the  house  of  a  neighbour  be¬ 
fore  any  cautio  had  been  given,  the  sufferer  had  no 
right  of  action,  if  the  person  whose  house  had  tum¬ 
bled  down  was  content  to  relinquish  all  right  to 
what  had  fallen  on  his  neighbour’s  premises.1 

DAMOS'IA  {dagoma),  the  escort  or  suite  of  the 
Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of  hia 
tent  comrades  {ovaier/voi),  to  whom  the  polemarchs, 
Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  {6/uoioi)  also  be¬ 
longed  ;*  of  the  prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players, 
volunteers  in  the  army,*  Olympian  conquerors,4 
public  servants,  &c.  The  two  ephors  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  king  on  military  expeditions  also  formed  part 
of  the  damosia.8 

DANAKE  {6avuKrt),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hesychius*  worth  a  little  more  than 
an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers  it  was  a 
Persian  coin.7  This  name  was  also  given  to  the 
obolos  which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead 
to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.8  At  the  opening  of 
a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a  coin  was  found 
between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse.9 

DANEI'ON.  {Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

♦DAPHNE  {6d<j>vrj),  the  Laurus  of  the  Romans, 
and  our  Bay-tree  ;  not  the  Laurel,  as  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  rendered.  “  Translators,  ”  observes  Martyn, 
“  frequently  confound  the  Laurel  and  the  Bay,  as  if 
they  were  the  same  tree,  and  what  the  Romans 
called  Laurus.  Our  Laurel  was  hardly  known  in 
Europe  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
about  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  thence  into 
most  parts  of  Europe.  The  Laurel  has  no  fine 
smell,  which  is  a  property  ascribed  to  the  Laurus 
by  Virgil.  Nor  is  the  Laurel  remarkable  for  crack¬ 
ling  in  the  fire,  of  which  there  is  abundant  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Laurus.  These  characters  agree 
very  well  with  the  Bay-tree,  which  seems  to  be 
most  certainly  the  Laurus  of  the  ancients,  and  is  at 
this  time  frequent  in  the  woods  and  hedges  of 
Italy.  The  first  discoverers  of  the  Laurus  gave  it 
the  name  of  Laurocerasus,  because  it  has  a  leaf 
something  like  a  bay  and  a  fruit  like  a  cherry 


1.  (ap.  Euseb.,  De  Praeparat.  Evang.,  iii.,  p.  83,  and  Fragm., 
p.  759,  &c.,  ed.  Wyttenb.) — 2.  ( Vid.  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  My- 
thol.,  ii.,  p.  580,  and  Muller’s  Orchom.,  p.  211, ,&c.) — 3.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Galen,  De 
Sunf  vj  -  -Paul.  ASgin.,  vii.,  3.  —  Dioseorides,  iii.,  154. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)- — 6  (Gann,  iii.,  210,  &c. — Dig.  9,  tit.  2.) 
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1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  2.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  xiii.,  1.) — 3.  (Xen., 

Rep.  Lac.,  xiii.,  7.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Lyc.,  22.)— 5.  (Mailer,  Dorian*, 

iii .,  12,  t>  5.) — 0.  (s.  v.) — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  82,  and  Hem- 

sterh.  ad  loc.)— 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — Lucian,  De  Luotu,  c.  10.)— 

9.  (Stackelberg,  Die  Graber  der  Ilellenen,  p.  42. — Becker, 
Char  ikies,  ii.,  p.  10.)— 10  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  306.) 
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Ii.  snort ,  as  Adams  remarks,  the  ddipvtj  is  the  Lau- 
rus  nob-.lis,  L.  The  6u<pvrj  ’A Xe^uvdpeia  of  Dios- 
corides  is  unquestionably,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Butcher’s  Broom,  or  Alexandrean 
Laurel,  i.  e.,  Ruscus  Hypoglossum.1 * * 

DAPHNEPHOR'IA  (A a<pvTj<j>opla),  a  festival  cel¬ 
ebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its  name 
was  derived  from  the  branches  of  bay  (dufpvcu)  which 
were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  celebra¬ 
tion,  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  given  by 
Proclus.8  At  one  time  all  the  .iEolians  of  Arne 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  at  the  command  of  an 
oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes,  which  was  at  the  same 
lime  attacked  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  ravaged  the 
neighbouring  country.  But  when  the  day  came 
on  which  both  parties  had  to  celebrate  a  festival 
of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  concluded,  and  on  the  day 
of  the  festival  they  went  with  bay-boughs  to  the 
temple  of  the  god.  But  Polematas,  the  general  of 
the  Boeotians,  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a 
young  man  who  presented  to  him  a  complete  suit 
of  armour,  and  who  made  him  vow  to  institute  a 
festival,  to  be  celebrated  every  ninth  year,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Apollo,  at  which  the  Thebans,  with  bay- 
boughs  in  their  hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple. 
When,  on  the  third  day  after  this  vision,  both  par¬ 
ties  again  were  engaged  in  close  combat,  Polema¬ 
tas  gained  the  victory.  He  now  fulfilled  his  prom¬ 
ise,  and  walked  himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  being  he  had  seen  in 
his  vision.  And  ever  since  that  time,  continues 
Proclus,  this  custom  has  been  strictly  observed. 
Respecting  the  mode  of  celebration,  he  adds  :  At 
the  daphnephoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive-wood 
with  garlands  of  bay  and  various  flowers;  on  the 
op  of  it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  small¬ 
er  ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaller 
than  those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle 
part  of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered 
with  a  crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on 
the  top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical 
with  Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first 
represents  the  moon ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  are  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the  year. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a  youth, 
whose  father  and  mother  must  be  living.  This 
youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias,8  chosen  priest 
of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called  da<j>vy-j>6pvc  •  he 
was  always  of  a  handsome  figure  and  strong,  and 
taken  from  the  most  distinguished  families  of 
Thebes.  Immediately  before  this  youthful  priest 
walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who  bore  the  adorned 
piece  of  olive-wood,  which  was  called  kuhu.  The 
priest  followed,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bay- branch, 
with  dishevelled  and  floating  hair,  wearing  a  golden 
crown  on  his  head,  a  magnificent  robe  which  reach¬ 
ed  down  to  his  feet  (nodr/pyy),  and  a  kind,  of  shoes, 
called  ’I (piKpiindes,  from  the  general,  Iphicrates, 
who  had  first  introduced  them.  Behind  the  priest 
there  followed  a  choir  of  maidens,  with  boughs  in 
their  hands  and  singing  hymns.  In  this  manner 
the  procession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Isme¬ 
nius  or  Galaxius.  It  would  seem  from  Pausanias 
that  all  the  boys  of  the  town  wore  laurel  garlands 
on  this  occasion,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  the 
eons  of  wealthy  parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  bra¬ 
zen  tripods,  a  considerable  number  of  which  were 
seen  in  the  temple  by  Pausanias  himself.  Among 
them  was  one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedica¬ 
ted  by  Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 

1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  106. — Galen,  De  Sinipl.,  vi. — Bauhin’s  Pinax, 
603. — Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 2  (Chrestomath.,  p.  11.) — 3. 
fix.,  10,  I)  4.) 
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the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have  beei 
subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient  festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  festi¬ 
val  and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  sinth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road,1  and  returned 
home  as  bay-bearer  ( 6a4>vr)<pbpos )  amid  the  joyful 
songs  of  choruses  of  maidens.  This  solemnity  was 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  at  the  altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled 
after  killing  the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month 
of  Thargelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is 
a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Muller, *  that  the  Boeo¬ 
tian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same  month 
and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian  boy 
broke  the  purifying  bay-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus,8  who  says  that  the 
Athenians  honoured  the  seventh  day  as  sacred  to 
Apollo ;  that  they  carried  bay-boughs,  and  adorned 
the  basket  ( Kuveov ,  see  Canf-phoros)  with  garlands, 
and  sang  hymns  to  the  god.  Respecting  the  astro¬ 
nomical  character  of  the  daphnephoria,  see  Muller. 
Orchom .,  p.  220  ,  and  Creuzer,  Symbol,  und  Mylhol. , 
ii.,  p.  160. 

*DAPHNOI'DES(da0po£t<l£f)according  to  Spren 
gel,  the  Daphne  Alpina ;  and  the  xapaiddQvji  of  Di 
oscorides,  the  Ruscus  Racemosus  * 

DARE  ACTIO'NEM.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

DARl'CUS  ( dapeiKog ),  a  gold  coin  of  Persia, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
crowned  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  quadrata  incusa  or  deep  cleft. 
The  origin  of  this  coin  is  doubtful.  We  know  from 
Herodotus4 * *  that  Darius  reformed  the  Persian  cur¬ 
rency,  and  stamped  gold  of  the  purest  standard; 
whence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  daricus  was 
so  called  from  him.  Harpocration,  however,  says* 
that  the  name  was  older  than  this  Darius,  and 
taken  from  an  earlier  king.  Gesenius7  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Persian 
word  signifying  king,  or  royal  palace,  or  the  bow 
of  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  figure  stamped  upon 
it. 

This  coin  had  a  very  extensive  circulation,  not 
only  in  the  Persian  empire,  but  also  in  Greece. 
The  pay  given  by  Cyrus  to  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus 
was  a  daricus  a  month  ;8  and  the  same  pay  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  same  troops  by  Thimbrion,  a  Laceda?- 
monian  general.9  In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  the  daricus  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned 
under  the  names  of  adarkon  (pS'HfcQ  and  darke- 
mon 

Harpocration  says  that,  according  to  some  pei- 
sons,  the  daricus  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachmae ; 
which  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,11  who 
informs  us  that  3000  darics  were  equal  to  ten  tal¬ 
ents,  which  would  consequently  make  the  daricus 
equal  to  twenty  drachmae.  The  value  of  the  dari¬ 
cus  in  our  money,  computed  from  the  drachma,  is 
16s.  3d.  ;  but  if  reckoned  by  comparison  with  out 
gold  money,  it  is  worth  much  more.  The  darics  in 
the  Bri'ish  Museum  weigh  128  4  grains  and  128  6 
grains  respectively.  Hussey18  calculates  the  dari¬ 
cus  as  containing  on  an  average  about  123  7  grains 

123‘7 

of  pure  gold,  and  therefore  equal  in  value  to  — — — 

of  a  sovereign,  or  about  If.  Is.  lOd.  176  farthings. 

Very  few  darics  have  come  down  to  us ;  the  i 

1.  (Plut.,  Qupsst.  Gr.,  12.) — 2.  (Dor.,  ii.,  8, Q  4.) — 3.  (ap.  Pho- 

tium,  p.  987.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (iv.,  166.) — 6. 

(s.  v.) — 7.  (Hebr.  Lexicon.) — 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  3,  t)  21.) — 9. 

(Ibid.,  vii.,  6,  Q  t.) — 10.  (Vid.  1  Chron.,  xxix,  7. — E?ra,  viii  ,27 

ii.,  69. —  Nehem  ,  vii.,  70,  72.) — 11.  (Anab..  i.,  7,  $  18.,  •  II 

(Ancient  Weights,  &c.,  vii.,  3.) 
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scarcity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  after 
the  conqmst  of  Persia,  they  were  melted  down 
and  recoined  under  the  type  of  Alexander. 

There  are  also  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name 
of  darics,  on  account  of  their  bearing  the  figure  of 
an  archer ;  but  they  were  never  called  by  this  name 
in  ancient  times.  Aryandes,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  struck  these  silver  coins,  in 
imitation  of  the  gold  coinage  of  Darius  Hystaspis.1 


•  OLD  DARIC.  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  ACTUAL  SIZE. 


SILVER  DARIC.  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  ACTUAL  SIZE. 

♦DASCILLUS  (ddoiaXhoc),  the  name  of  a  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Rondelet  and  Gesner  con¬ 
fess  their  inability  to  determine  what  kind  of  fish  it 
was.9 

♦DA'SYPUS  {daovnmfi,  a  term  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  common  Hare,  or  Lepus  timidus,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  Lepus  cuniculus,  the  Coney 
or  Rabbit.  “  The  Saphon  of  the  Bible,”  observes 
Adams,  “  has  been  generally  taken  for  the  Coney, 
but  Biblical  commentators  seem  now  agreed  that 
it  was  rather  the  Ashkoko,  an  animal  first  described 
accurately  by  the  traveller  Bruce.”3 

•DAUCUS  (davicoe),  a  plant,  three  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Dioscorides.  The  first  of 
these  is,  according  to  Sprengel,  the  Athamanta  Cre- 
lensis ;  the  2d,  the  Athamanta  cervana  ;  and  the  3d, 
the  Seseli  ammoides.  Dierbach  agrees  with  Spren¬ 
gel.  Stephens  makes  the  first  species  to  be  the 
“  wild  Carrot.”  Galen  states  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  araipvXivoc.  Stackhouse  suggests  that  the  6av- 
kov  datfrvondeg of  Theophrastus  may  be  the  Thapsia  * 

DE'BITOR.  {Vid.  Nexus.) 

DECADOUCHOI  (6eKa6ovxoi),  the  members  of 
a  council  of  Ten,  who  succeeded  the  Thirty  in  the 
supreme  power  at  Athens,  B.C.  403. 5  They  were 
chosen  from  the  ten  tribes,  one  from  each  ,6  but, 
though  opposed  to  the  Thirty,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta  to  ask  for  assistance  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  exiles.  They  remained  masters  of  Athens 
till  the  party  of  Thrasybulus  obtained  possession  of 
the  city,  and  the  democracy  was  restored.7 

DECAR'CHIA  (de/capjia)  or  DECADAR'CHIA 
i  ieKadapx'ia),  was  a  supreme  council  established  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  intrusted  to  it  the  whole  government  of  the 
Btate  under  the  direction  of  a  Spartan  harmost.  It 
always  consisted  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ar- 
istocratical  party.8  This  form  of  government  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  first  established  by  Lysander  at 
Ephesus.9 

DECASMOS  (dexaupdf),  Bribery.  There  were 


1  (Herod.,  iv.,  166.)— 2.  (Aristotle,  H.  A.,viii.,4.)— 3.  (Aris- 
tnt.,  H.  A.,  i.,  6  ;  v.,  8.  —  Harris,  Nat.  Hist.  Bibl.,  p.  91.)  —  4. 
Dioscor.,  iii.,  76.— Nicand.,  Ther.,  94.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
-5.  (Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  4,  t)  23.) — 7.  (Com¬ 
pare  Lysias,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  420. — Wachsmuf.h,  i.,  2,  p.  266.) — 
9.  (Ilarpccrat.,  s.  v.  Aexaoapx/a. — Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  Pol., 
i.>  146  J4V  )— 9.  (Hut.,  Lys.,  5.— Wachsmuth,  ii.,  2,  p.  245.) 


two  actions  for  bribery  at  Athens :  one,  called 
naopov  ypa<prj,  lay  against  the  person  who  gave  the 
bribe ;  and  the  other,  called  6<opuv  or  duuodoxtaj 
ypafp,  against  the  person  who  received  it.1  1  hesc 
actions  applied  to  the  bribery  of  citizens  in  the  pul 
lie  assemblies  of  the  people  {avvdeKu&iv  rr/v  txxAr/- 
aiav 9),  of  the  Helisea  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
of  the  fiovXr/,  and  of  the  public  advocates  ( ovvrjyo 
poi3).  Demosthenes,4  indeed,  says  that  orators 
were  forbidden  by  the  law  not  merely  to  abstain 
from  receiving  gifts  for  the  injury  of  the  state,  bu» 
even  to  receive  any  present  at  all. 

According  to  Aristotle,6  Anytus  was  the  first  pei 
son  at  Athens  who  bribed  the  judges ;  and  we  learn 
from  Plutarch6  that  he  did  so,  when  he  was  charged 
with  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at  Pylos,  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other  writers  say 
that  Melitus  was  the  first  person  who  bribed  the 
judges.7 

Actions  for  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  thesmothetae.8  The  punishment  on  conviction 
of  the  defendant  was  death,  or  payment  of  ten  times 
the  value  of  the  gift  received,  to  which  the  court 
might  add  an  additional  punishment  (vr pocTipppa). 
Thus  Demosthenes  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  50 
talents  by  an  action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown 
into  prison.9 

DECATE  {6eKu.Tr]).  (Vid.  Decuma.) 

DECATE'LOGOI  {ieza.Tri'koyoi).  {Vid.  Decuma,;. 

DECATEUTAI  {deKarevrat).  {Vid.  Decuma.) 

DECATEUTE'RION  {6eKaTevTr/piov).  { Vid  De¬ 
cuma.) 

DECATO'NAI  {deKaruvat).  {Vid.  Decuma.) 

DECEMBER.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by  tne 
agrimensores  {vid.  Agrimensores)  in  measuring 
land.10  Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were 
sometimes  called  decempedalores  {L  Antonius,  qm 
fuerat  cequissimus  agri  privati  et  puhlici  decempedar 
tor11). 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

I.  Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis  were  ten  per¬ 
sons  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws, 
and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the  state 
was  intrusted.  As  early  as  B.C.  460,  a  law  Was 
proposed  by  Caius  Terentilius  Harsa,  that  commis 
sioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up  a  body 
of  laws  ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  by  the  pa¬ 
tricians;19  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle  of  nine 
years  that  the  patricians  consented  to  send  three 
persons  to  Greece,  to  collect  such  information  re¬ 
specting  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
states  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Romans.13  They 
were  absent  a  year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  con¬ 
siderable  dispute  between  the  patricians  and  plebe¬ 
ians,  ten  commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  “  decemviri  legibus  scri 
bendis,”  to  whpm  the  revision  of  the  laws  was  com¬ 
mitted.  All  the  other  magistracies  were  suspend¬ 
ed,  and  they  were  intrusted  with  supreme  power 
in  the  state.14  Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the 
tribuneship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decem- 
virate;  but  Dionysius  expressly  says  that  it  was 
superseded  in  the  first. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  449  B.C.  They  consisted  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  the  new  con 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,  42.) — 2.  (rEsch.,  c.  Tiinarch.,  c.  16,  p.  12  ) 
— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  p.  1137,  1.) — 4.  (De  Falsa  Leg., 
p.343.) — 5.  (apud  Haipocrat.,  s.  v.  AacaCwv.) —  6  (Coriol.,  e. 
14.) — 7.  (Petit,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  427,  and  Duker’s  no.®.) — 8.  (Da 
mosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1.  c.)  —  9  (Boekh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii 

р.  116,  transl. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  352.) — 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil. 

с.  27. — Hor.,  Cavm.,  II.,  xv.,  14. — Cic.,  Philipp.,  xiv.,  4.)  —  11 
(Cic.,  Philipp.,  xiii.,  18.) — 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.) — 13.  (Li v.,  iii. ,  31 
— 14.  (Dior.vs.,  x.,  66.) 
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suls  of  the  ward#  n  of  the  city,  and  of  the  two  quaes¬ 
tor#  .s  parricidii,  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and  of  five 
others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  discharged 
the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence,  and  dispen¬ 
sed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  administered 
the  government  day  by  day  in  succession,  as  during 
an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were  only  carried 
before  the  one  who  presided  for  the  day.1 * * * *  They  drew 
up  a  body  of  laws,  distributed  into  ten  sections, 
which,  after  being  approved  of  by  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  were  engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and 
set  up  in  the  comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all  par¬ 
ties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  discharged  their  duties,  that  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  continue  the  same  form  of  government  for  an¬ 
other  year  ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the  decem¬ 
virs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished.  Ten 
new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of  whom 
Appius  Claudius  alone  had  belonged  to  the  former 
body  ;*  and  of  his  nine  new  colleagues  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  five  were  plebeians.  These  magistrates 
framed  several  new  laws,  which  were  approved  of 
by  the  centuries,  and  engraven  on  two  additional 
tables.  They  acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical 
manner.  Each  was  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
who  carried,  not  the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  They  made  common  cause 
with  the  patrician  party,  and  committed  all  kinds 
of  outrages  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
plebeians  and  their  families.  When  their  year  of 
office  expired,  they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint 
successors.  Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain 
that  they  were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a 
year,  since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
required  to  resign  their  office,  but  interreges  would 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their 
place.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive, 
since  the  decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have 
prevented  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length  the 
unjust  decision  of  Appius  Claudius  in  the  case  of 
Virginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasion¬ 
ed  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
B.C.  447,  afteCwhich  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.* 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
a  separate  article.  ( Vid .  Twelve  Tables.) 

II.  Decemviri  Litibus  Judicandis.  (Vid  Prae¬ 
tor.) 

III.  Decemviri  Sacris  Faciundis,  sometimes 
jailed  simply  Decemviri  Sacrorum,  were  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were  elected 
for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all  impor¬ 
tant  occasions  by  command  of  the  senate.*  Virgil* 
alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl :  “  Lectos 
sacrabo  viros 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duumviri)  of  high  rank,* 
one  of  whom,  called  Atilius  or  Tullius,  was  punish¬ 
ed  by  Tarquinius  for  being  unfaithful  to  his  trust, 
by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.7 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care  of  these 
books  was  intrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the  patricians, 
who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and  civil  du¬ 
ties.  Their  number  was  increased  about  the  year 
365  B.C.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen  from 

i.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33  )  —  2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  35.  —  Dionys.,  x.,  53.) — 3. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  p.  309-356,  transl. — Arnold,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  vol.  i.,  p.  250-313.)— 4.  (Liv.,  vii.,27  ;  xxi.,  62;  xxxi., 
12.) — 5.  (Ain.,  vi.,  73.) — 6.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  62.) — 7.  (Dionys.,  l.c. 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  $  13.) 
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the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians  1  Subse¬ 
quently  their  number  was  still  farther  increased  to 
fifteen  (qumdccemviri),  but  at  what  time  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  As,  however,  there  were  decemviri  n  B.C. 
82,  when  the  Capitol  was  burned,*  and  we  read  of 
decemviri  in  the  time  of  Cicero,*  it  appears  proba¬ 
ble  that  their  ni  mber  was  increased  from  ten  to 
fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  in¬ 
creased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  ecdefi- 
astical  corporations.  Julius  Csesar  added  one  more 
to  their  number  ;*  but  this  precedent  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  the  collegium  always  appears  to  have 
consisted  afterward  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and  quin- 
queviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo*  and  the 
secular  games.6  They  were,  in  fact,  considered 
priests  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had  in  his 
house  a  bronze  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deity.7 

DECIMA'TIO  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of  every 
tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of  atiy 
crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley  allowed 
to  them  instead  of  wheat.*  This  punishment  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  civil  wars  and  under  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  dis¬ 
continued  for  a  long  time  (Ylurpiov  rt  tovto  did 
Xuv  XP°VUV  Kokaopa  rolr  orpaTiuraiq  irrayayuv") 
For  instances  of  this  punishment,  see  Liv.,  ii.,  59. 
— Suet.,  Aug.,  24 ;  Galba,  12. — Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  37. — 
Dio,  xli.,  35  ;  xlix.,  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicesimatio),  or  the  hundredth  (centesimatio10)- 
DECRE'TUM  seems  to  mean  that  which  is  de¬ 
termined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination  oi 
consideration.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  deter 
mination  of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the  senate 
would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senatus  consultum  in 
the  way  above  indicated;  it  was  limited  to  the  spe 
cial  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this  would  be 
true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a  judicial  or  a 
legislative  character.  But  this  distinction  in  the 
use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to  an  act  of  the 
senate,  was,  perhaps,  not  always  observed.  Cice¬ 
ro11  opposes  edictum  to  decretum,  between  which 
there  is  in  this  passage  apparently  the  same  analo¬ 
gy  as  between  a  consultum  and  decretum  of  the 
senate.  A  decretum,  as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds 
of  constitutio,  was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  be¬ 
fore  the  sovereign.  (Vid.  Constitutio.)  Gaius,1 
when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta,  says  that  they 
are  properly  called  decreta,  “  cum  (praetor  aut  pro- 
consul)  fieri  aliquid  jubet,”  and  interdicta  when  he 
forbids.  A  judex  is  said  “  condemnare,”  not  “  de- 
cernere,”  a  word  which  in  judicial  proceedings  is 
appropriate  to  a  magistratus  who  has  jurisdictio. 

DE'CUM/E  (sc.  partes )  formed  a  portion  of  the 
vectigalia  of  the  Romans,  and  were  paid  by  subjects 
whose  territory,  either  by  conquest  or  deditio,  had 
become  the  property  of  the  state  (ager  publicus). 
They  consisted,  as  the  name  denotes,  of  a  tithe  or 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  ( aratores )  or  occupiers  (possessors)  of 
the  lands,  which,  from  being  subject  to  this  pay¬ 
ment,  were  called  agri  decumani.  The  tax  of  a 
tenth  was,  however,  generally  paid  by  corn  lands 
plantations  and  vineyards,  as  requiring  no  seed  and 
less  labour,  paid  a  fifth  of  the  produce.1* 

We  also  find  the  expression  “  decumates  agri” 

1.  (Liv.,  vi  ,  37-42.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  viii.,  4.) 

—4.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  51.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  8.) — 6.  (Tac.,  Ann., 

xi.,  11. — Hor.,  Carm.  Ssjc.,  70.) — 7.  (Servius  ad  Virg.,  AEn.,  iii-, 

332.) — 8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  38. — Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  46.) — 9.  (Plat 

Crass.,  10.) — 10.  (Capitol.,  Macrin.,  12.) — 11.  (ad  Fam.,  nil. 

56.)— 12.  (iv.,  140.)- -13.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,7.) 
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applied  to  districts  in  Germany  which  were  occu¬ 
pied  by  Roman  soldiers  or  auxiliaries,  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  old  proprietors,  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce.  It  is  probable 
that  tl  ere  were  many  such  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  useless 
to  inquire  where  the  lands  so  called  were  situated.1 * * * 
Tacitus  merely  says  of  them  that  they  lay  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  The  name  of  decuma- 
ni  was  also  applied  to  the  farmers  of  these  tributes, 
who  purchased  them  from  the  state,  and  then  col¬ 
lected  them  on  their  own  account.  ( Vid .  Publicani.) 

The  system  of  exacting  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
from  the  occupiers  of  land  which  had  become  the 
property  of  the  state,  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity :  thus  a  tradition  is  preserved  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  themselves  having  at  one  time  paid  a  tenth 
to  the  Etruscans,  a  story  which  Niebuhr*  refers  to 
the  surrender  ( deditto )  of  the  city  to  Porsenna.* 
The  practice  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Sicily. 
It  appears  from  Cicero*  that  the  Romans,  on  redu¬ 
cing  this  island  to  a  province,  allowed  to  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  the  continuance  of  their  ancient  rights  (ut 
lodern  jure  essent,  quo  fuissent),  and  that,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  territory  of  all  the  states  ( omnis 
ager  Sicilia  civitatum )  was  subjected,  as  formerly, 
to  the  payment  of  a  tithe  on  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  the 
“  fruges  minutas ,”  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  place  and  time  of  paying  these  tithes  to  the  de- 
cumani  should  “  be  and  continue”  as  settled  by  the 
law  of  King  Hiero  ( lex  Hieronica),  which  enacted 
severe  penalties  against  any  arator  who  did  not  pay 
his  due,  as  u’ell  as  against  the  decumani  who  ex¬ 
acted  more  than  their  tenth.  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  coloni,  who  afterward  occupied  the 
lanus  of  the  Romish  Church  in  Sicily,  and  were 
farmed  out  along  with  the  smaller  plots  of  land  to 
the  “  conductores”  or  lessees  of  the  Church,  paid 
for  rent  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce,  which  was 
sometimes  delivered  in  kind,  sometimes  bought  off 
with  money.  A  letter  of  Gregory  VII.  shows  that 
these  coloni  suffered  the  same  sort  of  grievances 
as  the  aratores  under  the  praetor  Verres.5  Exac¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
foreign  provinces  of  Rome :  they  were  also  levied 
on  public  lands  in  Italy :  as,  for  instance,  on  the 
“  ager  Campanus,”  which  we  read  of  as  being  vec- 
tigalis,  before  it  was  apportioned  to  a  number  of 
Roman  citizens  by  a  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar.* 
(Vid.  Agrari.®  Leges.) 

A  similar  system  existed  in  Greece  also ;  the 
tenths  being  paid  as  a  usufruct  on  property  which 
was  not  freehold,  though  the  right  of  occupation 
might  be  acquired  by  inheritance  or  purchase  :  thus 
a  tyrannus  demanded  tithes  from  his  subjects  in  his 
right  as  proprietor  of  the  lands  they  occupied  ;  Pei- 
sistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth  on 
the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistratidae 
lowered  to  a  twentieth.7  We  use  the  word  “  usu¬ 
fruct,”  in  the  previous  sentence,  in  its  common  ac¬ 
ceptation  ;  but  the  “  usus  fructus”  of  Roman  law 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  “usus  et  fructus.”  The 
profit  which  the  state  derived  from  the  land  was 
termed  “  fructus,”  and  the  occupation  for  which  it 
was  paid,  “  usus.”8  The  same  principle  was  also 
applied  to  religious  purposes :  thus  Xenophon  sub- 
ected  the  occupiers  (rovq  lx0VTaf  Ka'L  xapnovgevovc) 
of  the  land  he  purchased  near  Scillus  to  a  payment 
of  tithes  in  support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  god¬ 
dess  to  whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ; 
the  Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.9  That  many  such  charges  originated  in 

1.  (Ticit.,  Ger.,  29. — Ann.,  xiii.,  54,  ed.  Walther.) — 2.  (Hist. 
Rom.,  ,  MB,  transl.) — 3.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iii.,  72.) — 4.  (c.  Verr., 
act.  ii.,  .ib.  iii.)— 5.  (Saviguy,  Philol.  Mus.,  ii.,  129.) — 6.  (Suet., 
Cies.,  20.) — 7  tThucyd.,  vi.,  54.) — 8.  (Nieb.,  Rom.  Hist.) — 9. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  » ,  3,  )  11  -  Callim.,  Hymn.  Del..  272,  ed.  Span- 
hilm.) 


conquest,  or  something  simlar,  may  he  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,1  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war  the  confederate  Greeks  made  a 
vow,  by  which  all  the  states  who  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  enemy  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (to  knideuaTov)  of  confiscated  property 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  objects.*  The 
tithes  of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were 
farmed  out,  as  at  Rome,  to  contractors,  called  <5e/ca 
ruvai :  the  term  deKarrjXoyoi  was  applied  to  the  col¬ 
lectors  ;  but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppose, 
often  united  in  the  same  person.  The  title  de/carety 
ral  is  applied  to  both.  A  de/edry,  or  tenth  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind,  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (B.C.  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  all  ships 
sailing  into  or  out  .of  the  Pontus.  They  lost  it  by 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami  (B.C.  405),  but  it  was 
re-established  by  Thrasybulus  about  B.C.  391. 

This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  farm.*  The  tithe- 
house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called  de/ca- 
TevTTjpLov  :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  irapayuyid^eiv. 

DECUMA'NI.  (Vid.  Decum,®.) 

DECUMA'NI  AGRI.  (Vid.  Decumje.) 

DECUMA'TES  AGRI.  (Vid.  Become.) 

DECU'RIA.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

DECURIO'NES.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104., 

DECURIO'NES.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  282.) 

DECUSSIS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

DEDPTIO.  (Vid.  Dediticit.) 

DEDITI'CII  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of  lib 
ertini.  The  lex  JElia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish¬ 
ment,  or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an  of¬ 
fence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  (gladiatorius),  oi 
put  in  confinement  (custodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner  or  by  another  owner,  he 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  deditici- 
us,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  being  conquered,  had  surrendered  them¬ 
selves.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who  were  ab¬ 
solutely  subdued,  and  yielded  conditionally  to  the 
conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no  other  relation  to 
Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The  form  of  deditio 
occurs  in  Livy.6 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condition, 
as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not  indi¬ 
vidually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community  lost 
all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.8 

DEDUCTO'RES.  (Vid.  Ambitus,  p.  46). 

DEICELISTAI  (det/cy/Larat  or  dme?uoTai :  La- 
cedsemonian,  deiKeXlKrai,  from  det'/ceAof,  imitating), 
a  name  which  was,  indeed,  sometimes  applied  by 
the  Spartans  to  any  class  of  actors  on  the  stage  ;T 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  a  class  of  buffoons  or 
improvisatore,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people,  and  in  a  very  artless  manner,  imitated  some 
comic  event.  This  kind  of  amusement,  according 
to  Sosibius,8  was  very  old  at  Sparta,  and  consisted 
in  imitating  some  foreign  physician,  or  persons 
(piobably  boys)  who  stole  fruit  in  the  autumn,  or  tho 
remains  of  meals,  and  were  caught  with  their  goods.* 
The  play  itself  is  called  by  Pollux  a  mimic  dance ; 

1.  (vii.,  132.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  $  11.)— 3.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Leptin.,  475,  ed.  Bekker. — Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  8,  t>  27,  31.)— 4 

(Bockh,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41,  transl.) — 5.  (i.,  37.)  -45.  (Gaius,  i.,  13, 

&c.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1,  s.  11.)— 7.  (Plut.,  Agesil.,  21.— Laron. 

Apophlh.,  p.  185.) — 8.  (ap.  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  621.)— 9.  (Pollux, 

Onom-,  iv.,  14,  104,  compared  with  Suidas,  s.  v.  XunriSioj.) 
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but,  (roni  the  words  of  Sosibius,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  action  represented  was  only  alternating 
w  th  comic  dances,  or  accompanied  by  them.  Athe- 
naeus1 *  gives  a  list  of  names  by  which  these  mimic 
actors,  who  were  extremely  popular  among  the  an¬ 
cients  generally,  were  designated  in  various  parts 
of  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  detneTuoTal  were  peculiar  to  some 
religious  festival,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Diony- 
sia  at  Sparta.® 

DEIGMA  (dety/ia),  a  particular  place  in  the  Pei- 
raeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other  states, 
where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their  goods 
for  sale.3  The  samples  themselves  were  called 
del-)) tiara* 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  (Vid.  Dejecti  Effu¬ 
sive  Actio.) 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  This  was  an 
action  given  by  the  praetor’s  edict  against  a  person 
who  threw  or  poured  out  anything  from  a  place  or 
upper  chamber  ( ccenaculum )  upon  a  road  which  is 
frequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  use  to  stand.  The  action  was  against  the  oc¬ 
cupier,  not  the  owner.  If  several  persons  inhabited 
a  ccenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it,  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the  doer 
was  uncertain.  The  damages  recoverable  were  to 
double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  liber ,  when  they  were  fifty  aurei  if  he  was  kill¬ 
ed  ;  if  he  was  only  injured  in  his  person,  they  were 
“  quantum  ob  earn  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  eum 
cum  quo  agatur  condemnari,”  which  included  the 
expenses  of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  &c., 
but  not  damage  done  to  his  apparel,  &c.  If  injury 
was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrpwn  from  a  ship, 
there  was  an  actio ;  for  the  words  of  the  edict  are, 
“Unde  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter  fiat  vel  in  quo 
consistatur,  dejectum,”  &c. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor,5  and  probably  as 
there  were  very  imperfect  means  for  carrying  off 
rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  against  accidents  which  might  happen  by 
such  things  being  thrown  through  the  window.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Labeo’s  opinion,  the  edict  only  applied  to 
the  daytime,  and  not  to  the  night,  which,  however, 
was  the  more  dangerous  time  for  a  passer-by.* 

DEILE  (dclXr)).  (Vid.  Dies.) 

AEIA'IAS  rPA«i>H  (deiMag  ypa<j>ij ),  the  name  of  a 
suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who  had  been  guilty 
if  cowardice.7  The  presidency  of  the  court  be¬ 
longed  to  the  strategi,  and  the  court  was  composed 
of  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  campaign.8  The 
punishment,  on  conviction,  appears  to  have  been 
uTiula.  Compare  A2TPATE1A2  TPA4>H. 

DEIPNON  ( dctnvov ).  The  present  article  is  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  sketch  of  Grecian  meals,  and  cus¬ 
toms  connected  with  them.  The  materials  for  such 
ar.  account,  during  the  classical  period  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  incidental  allu¬ 
sions  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers.  Several  an¬ 
cient  authors,  termed  denrvoXoyoi,  are  mentioned 
by  Athemeus ;  but,  unfortunately,  their  writings 
only  survive  in  the  fragments  quoted  by  him.  His 
great  work,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an  inexhaustible 
treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  but  ill  arranged, 


1.  (1.  c.)— ' 2.  (Vid.  Miiller,  Dorians,  iv.,  6,  tf  9.) — 3.  (Harpo- 
crat.,».  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  34. — Aristoph.,  Equit.,  974. — De- 
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and  with  little  attempt  to  distinguhh  the  tu atoms 
of  different  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  oi 
early  manners,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  antiqua¬ 
rian’s  attention.  As  they  stand  apart  from  all  oth 
er  writings,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at  all 
agree  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  indeed,  it 
w'ould  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  adapting 
the  one  to  the  other.  Athenajus,1  who  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject,  remarks  on  the  singular  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Homeric  banquets,  in  which  kings  and 
private  men  all  partake  of  the  same  food.  It  was 
common  even  for  royal  personages  to  prepare  theii 
own  meals  ;®  and  Ulysses3  declares  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  culinary  art : 

nop  t’  ev  vrjrjaat,  did  de  fuAa  davd  keuoocu 
AcuTpevaal  re  nal  onrf/aac  kcu  oivoxorjocu. 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys 
sey :  upiorov,  delirvov,  dopnov.  This  division  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  JCschylus  quo 
ted  by  Athemeus,4  to  Palamedes,  Kai  ra^iupyag  Kai 
OTparupxas  Kai  kKaTovrupxag  Irafa  alrov  d'  eldivai 
diupioa,  upiara,  deinva,  dopna  aipetodcu  rpla. 
The  word  upiorov  uniformly  means  the  early  (dp’ 
7701s),  as  ddpirov  does  the  late  meal;  but  delnvov ,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  used  for  either,*  apparently  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful, 
however,  how  we  argue  from  the  unsettled  habita 
of  a  camp  to  the  regular  customs  of  ordinary  life. 

From  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey,  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal¬ 
times.  In  the  palace  of  Telemachus,  before  eating, 
a  servant  brings  Minerva,  who  is  habited  as  a  stran¬ 
ger,  the  x^pvtip,  or  lustral  water,  “  in  a  golden  pitch¬ 
er,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel.”7  Beef,  muttcn, 
and  goat’s  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  usually 
eaten  roasted  ;  yet  from  the  lines8 

'£2f  d£  Tiifjrjq  evdov,  Ineiyopevog  nvpi 

K vlcaij  fieTidopevog  u7ra?MTpe0eog  <nu?i,oio , 
we  learn  that  boiled  meats  were  held  to  be  far  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasionally  fruits, 
also  formed  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets,®  and  salt  (aXg,  to  which  Ho¬ 
mer  gives  the  epithet  deiog),  are  mentioned :  from 
Od  ,  xvii.,  455,  the  latter  appears,  even  at  this  early 
period,  to  have  been  a  sign  of  hospitality ;  in  Od., 
xi.,  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  strange  people  not  to 
know  its  use. 

Each  guest  appears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  presided  over  the  rest. 
Menelaus,  at  the  marriage  feast  of  Hermione,  begins 
the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  the  side  of  a 
roasted  ox,  and  placing  it  before  his  friends.10  At 
the  same  entertainment  music  and  dancing  are  in¬ 
troduced  :  “The  divine  minstiel  hymned  to  the 
sound  of  the  lyre,  and  two  tumblers  (Kv6iarr)T^pe) 
began  the  festive  strain,  wheeling  round  in  the 
midst.”  It  was  not  beneath  the  notions  of  those 
early  days  to  stimulate  the  heroes  to  battle,11 
"E dpy  re,  Kpiaalv  re,  Ids  nheloig  denueootv : 
and  Ajax,  on  his  return  from  the  contest  with  Hoc. 
tor,  is  presented  by  Agamemnon  with  the  vura  rW 

VEKEa. 

The  names  of  several  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits,  cups 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  bottles  made  of  goat¬ 
skin,  casks,  &c.,  are  all  mentioned.  Many  sorts  of 
wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes  ;  some  of  Nes¬ 
tor’s  is  remarked  on  as  being  eleven  years  old.  The 
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Maronean  wine,  so  called  from  Maron,  a  hero,  was 
especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear  mingling  with 
twenty  times  its  own  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
observed  that  wine  was  seldom,  if  ever,  drunk  pure. 
When  Nestor  and  Machaon  sit  down  together,  “  a 
woman,”  like  unto  a  goddess,  sets  before  them  a 
polished  table,  with  a  brazen  tray,  enl  be  upbpvov 
roup  8ipov.  Then  she  mingles  a  cup  of  Pramnian 
wine  in  Nestor’s  own  goblet,  and  cuts  the  cheese 
of  goat’s  mdk  with  a  steel  knife,  scattering  white 
flour  over  it  The  guests  drank  to  one  another : 
thus  the  gods1  Seide^a?  aAAifAovg,  and  Ulysses 
pledged  Achilles,  saying,  xa'LP\  ’Anikei).8  Wine 
was  drawn  from  a  larger  vessel  {vid.  Crater)  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  before  drink¬ 
ing,  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  on  the  ground.3 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd4  gives  a  parallel  view  of  early  manners 
in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a  welcome  has  been 
given  to  the  stranger,  “  The  swineherd  cleaves  the 
wood,  and  they  place  the  swine  of  five  years  old  on 
the  hearth.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus 
lorgets  not  the  immortal  gods,  and  dedicates  the 
firstling  lock  with  a  prayer  for  Ulysses’s  return. 
He  next  smites  the  animal  with  a  piece  of  cleft 
oak,  and  the  attendants  singe  off  the  hair.  He  then 
cuts  the  raw  meat  all  round  from  the  limbs,  and 
laying  it  in  the  rich  fat,  and  sprinkling  flour  upon 
it,  throws  it  on  the  fire  as  an  offering  (utt apxv)  to 
the  gods  ;  the  rest  the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce 
with  spits,  and,  having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill, 
draw  off  all,  and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then 
the  swineherd  stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  sev¬ 
en  portions  in  all,  five  for  himself  and  the  guests, 
End  one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.” 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Before  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.®  When  Nestor 
and  his  sons  saw  the  strangers,  “  They  all  came  in 
r»  crowd,  and  saluted  them  with  the  hand,  and  made 
them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on  the  soft  fleeces  by  the 
seashore.” 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of  three 
meals,  called  d upunopa,  upiorov,  and  Seinvov.  The 
last,  which  corresponds  to  the  dopirov  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner ; 
the  upiorov  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  uKpuriopa, 
which  answers  to  the  upiorov  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  breakfast. 

The  aKpuTiopa  was  taken  immediately  after  rising 
in  the  morning  (e£  svvijg,  kudev6).  It  usually  con¬ 
sisted  of  bread  dipped  in  unmixed  wine  ( uKparog ), 
whence  it  derived  its  name.7 

Next  followed  the  upiorov  or  luncheon  ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times,  as 
would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in  active 
service.  Suidas8  says  that  it  was  taken  about  the 
third  hour,  that  is,  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  account  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  other  ancient  writers.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  from  ir.<*ny  circumstances  that  this  meal  was 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  that  it  an¬ 
swered  to  the  Roman  prandium,  as  Plutarch9  as¬ 
serts.  Besides  which,  the  time  of  the  i xlyOovoa  uy- 
opd,  at  which  provisions  seem  to  have  been  bought 
for  the  i.piovov,  was  from  nine  o’clock  till  noon. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes,10  who 
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introduces  F  hilocleon  describing  the  pleasure  ol  re. 
turning  home  after  attending  the  courts,  and  paita- 
king  of  a  good  upiorov.  The  courts  of  justice  could 
scarcely  have  finished  their  sittings  by  nine  o’clock. 
Timseus  also  defines  beiTiri  nputa,  winch  we  know 
to  have  been  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  (vid. 
Dies),  as  the  time  before  the  upiorov  The  upioroi 
was  usually  a  simple  meal,  but,  of  course,  varies, 
according  to  the  habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Is- 
chomachus,  who  describes  his  mode  of  life  to  Soc¬ 
rates,  who  greatly  approves  of  it,  says,  ’Apiorip  boa 
prjre  uEvog  prjre  uyav  n Tiypyg  diypepEv*1^  1 

The  principal  meal,  however,  was  the  Jenrvov, 
which  ought,  therefore,  according  to  our  notions,  tc 
be  translated,  like  the  Latin  coena,  by  our  word 
“  dinner.”  It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the 
day,  frequently  not  before  sunset.8  Aristophanes3 
says, 

2 oi  be  peTiyosi, 

5rav  y  benanovv  to  otoixeiov  Aircapov  ^wpetv  km 
bsinvov. 

But,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by  be 
kuitovv  to  otoixeiov,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ar 
tide  Horologium. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  company.  Entertainments 
were  usually  given,  both  in  the  heroic  ages  and  la¬ 
ter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
either  on  public  or  private  occasions  ;  and  also  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
family,  or  of  illustrious  persons,  whether  living  or 
dead.  Plutarch4  speaks  of  an  entertainment  being 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  oi 
Socrates  and  Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together,  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  ovpbo'Ky,  or  brought  their  own  provisions  with 
them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted,  they  wero 
said  in to  ovpboAuv  benxvelv,  and  one  individual  was 
usually  intrusted  with  the  money  to  procure  the 
provisions,  and  make  all  the  necessary  preparations. 
Thus  we  read  in  Terence,® 

“  Heri  aliquot  adolescentuli  eoimus  in  Pirao, 

In  hvnc  diem  ut  de  symbolis  essemus.  Cnaream  et 
rei 

Prcefecimus :  dati  annuli :  locus,  tempus  constitu- 
tum  est .” 

This  kind  of  entertainment,  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer4 
under  the  name  of  kpavog. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or,  at  least,  contributed 
something  to  the  general  stock,  was  called  a  belnvov 
uiro  anvpibog,  because  the  provisions  were  brought 
in  baskets.7  This  kind  of  entertainment  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Xenophon.8 

The  most  usual  kind  of  entertainments,  howevei, 
were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his  friends  to 
his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  they  should 
come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  and 
also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  hence,  when  Soc¬ 
rates  was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Agathon’s, 
we  are  told  that  he  both  washed  and  put  on  his 
shoes — things  which  he  seldom  did.9  As  soon  as 
the  guests  arrived  at  the  house  of  their  host,  their 
shoes  or  sandals  were  taken  off  by  the  slaves,  and 
their  feet  washed  (virohvEiv  and  cnrovi&iv).  In  an 
cient  works  of  art  we  frequently  see  a  slave  o 
other  person  represented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  tlm 
shoes  of  the  guests,  of  which  an  example  is  given, 
from  a  terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  p.  276. 
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Alter  their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  guests  re¬ 
clined  on  the  ullvai  or  couches  (Kqj  £  psv  i<j>j]  unov- 
t&iv  tov  naida,  Iva  nara/doiTo).1 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Homer  never 
describes  persons  as  reclining,  but  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introduced  is  uncertain.  Muller3  concludes  from  a 
fragment  of  Aleman,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,3  that  the 
Spartans  were  accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals 
ts  early  as  the  time  of  Aleman.  The  Dorians  of 
3rete  always  eat ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spar- 
.ans,  were  accustomed  to  recline.  The  Greek  wom¬ 
en  and  children,  however,  like  the  Roman  (vid.  Coc- 
na,  p.  276),  continued  to  sit  at  their  meals,  as  we 
find  them  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art. 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  couch.  Thus  Agathon  says  to  Aristodemus, 
2it  6’,  ’ApioroSr/pe,  nap'  ’Epv&paxov  KaranXivov  :  and 
to  Socrates,  A evpo,  hdiKparec,  nap’  sps  Karuneioo.* 
Also,  at  a  banquet  given  by  Attaginus  of  Thebes  to 
fitly  Persians  and  fifty  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  reclined  on  each  couch.  In 
ancient  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests  rep¬ 
resented  in  this  way ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
larger  number  on  one  long  nTuvrj,  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  page  326.  The  manner  in  which  they  reclined, 
the  axvpa  rrjg  naranXioEug,  as  Plutarch*  calls  it,  will 
be  understood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already 
mentioned,  where  the  guests  are  represented  recli¬ 
ning  with  their  left  arms  on  striped  pillows  ( vnayn - 
uvia),  and  having  their  right  free;  whence  Lucian* 
speaks  of  in’  dynuvog  dsmvelv. 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
K/tlvat,  the  slaves  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (v8up  Kara  xElP°C  kdoOtj).  The  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes,7 

’Y<5 up  Kara  x£lP°C '  r“f  rpanefag  eiatpipeiv  • 

bemvovpev  •  dnovEvippid’  t/6t]  antv&opEV. 

The  dinner  was  then  served  up  ;  whence  we  read, 
in  Aristophanes  and  elsewhere,  of  rdf  rpant&g  e’l<t- 
ipspEiv,  by  which  expression  we  are  to  understand, 
•not  merely  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  themselves.* 
It  appears  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
placed  before  each  Kkivr\ :  and  thus  we  find,  in  all 
ancient  works  of  art  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
kXivtj,  and  when  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
on  the  kMvjj,  several  of  such  tables.  (See  woodcuts 
in  p.  276,  326).  These  tables  are  evidently  small 
enough  to  be  moved  with  ease. 

In  eating,  the  Greeks  had  no  knives  or  forks,  but 
made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eating 
soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  called  pvarlXri,  pvarpov,  or  pvo- 
rpog.  Sometimes  they  used,  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hollowed  piece  of  bread,  also  called  pvariXr).9 
After  eating,  they  wiped  their  fingers  on  pieces  of 
bread,  called  dnopaydaMai .l®  They  did  not  use  any 
cloths  or  napkins ;  the  xELP^PaKTpa  and  kicpayEia, 
which  are  sometimes  mentioned,11  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  when  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangement  of  the  dinner 
was  intrusted  to  certain  slaves.13  The  one  who 
had  the  chief  management  of  it  was  called  rpa ns- 
Zonoiog  or  TpanE^OKopog.13 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  to  give 
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an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  m 
troduced  at  a  Greek  dinner,  though  their  number  is 
far  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken  of  a*, 
a  Roman  entertainment  The  most  common  food 
among  the  Greeks  was  the  pdC,a  (Dor.  pu66a),  a 
kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  prepared 
in  different  ways,  as  appears  by  the  various  names 
which  were  given  to  it.1  The  pd^a  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes.  The  <j>voTt/  pdfa,  of 
which  Philoclenn  partakes  on  returning  heme  from 
the  courts,1 * 3  is  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been 
made  of  barley  and  wine.  The  ndCa  enntinued  to 
the  latest  times  to  oe  tne  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  second 
most  usual  species  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  the  market  of 
the  dpronulai  or  dpTonuXidsg.  The  vegetables  or¬ 
dinarily  eaten  were  mallows  ( pahixti ),  lettuces  (dpi- 
<5af),  cabbages  ( /)d<pavoi ),  beans  ( Kvapoi ),  lentils  ( <j>a - 
teal),  &c.  Pork  was  the  most  favourite  annual 
food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans  (vid.  Cos 
na,  p.  275) ;  Plutarch3 *  calls  it  to  diKaiorarov  Kpsag 
Sausages,  also,  were  very  commonly  eaten  ( vid 
Botulus).  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  Plato*  has 
remarked,  that  we  never  read  in  Homer  of  the  he¬ 
roes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later  times,  however, 
fish  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  articles  of  food 
among  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
8rpov  was  applied  to  it  /car’  efo^p.6  A  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fishes  which  the  Greeks  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eat  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book 
of  Athenasus,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  family  was  cooked  by 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  by  the  female  slaves 
under  her  direction  ;  but  for  special  occasions  pro¬ 
fessional  cooks  ( puysipoi )  were  hired,  of  whom  there 
appear  to  have  been  a  great  number.*  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  the  comic 
poets  ;  and  those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the 
refinements  of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  ir 
other  parts  of  Greece  besides  their  own  country. 
The  Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  repu¬ 
tation,7 *  and  a  Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mi- 
thaecus  is  mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  ;®  but 
the  most  celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the 
TaorpoXoyia  of  Archestratas.9 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectively  npurai 
rpunsfai  and  SsvTEpai  rpans^ai.  Pollux,10  indeed, 
speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the  number  at 
a  Roman  dinner  (vid.  Ccena,  p.  275  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  dinners ; 
but  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the 
introduction  of  Roman  customs,  we  only  read  of 
two  courses.  The  first  course  embraced  the  whole 
of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely,  fish,  poul¬ 
try,  meat,  &c.  ;  the  second,  which  corresponds  to 
our  dessert  and  the  Roman  bellaria,  consisted  of 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeats,  confections,  &c. 

When  the  first  course  was  finished,  the  tables 
were  taken  away  (alpEiv,  dnaipsiv,  Inaipsiv ,  u<j>a:- 
pElv,  kK<pipEiv,  Paordfriv  rag  Tpanifcg),  and  water 
was  given  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
their  hands.  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of  flowers 
were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as  various 
kinds  of  perfumes.11  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  tho 
first  course  was  finished ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  large  goblet,  called  pETuvinrpov  or  pi  r a- 
vmrpig,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 

1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  76.) — 2.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  610.)— 3. 
(Symp.,  iv.,  5,  I)  1.)  —  4.  (De  Rep.,  iii.,  c.  13,  p.  404  )— 5 
(Athen  ,  vii.,  p.  276,  e.) — 6.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  72.) — 7.  (Plato, 
De  Rep.,  iii.,  13,  p.  404.) — 8.  (c  156,  p.  518. — Compare  Mai  m 
Tyr.,  Dtss.,  iv.,  5.) — 9.  (Athen.,  iii.,  p.  104,  6.) — 10  (vi..  S*  >— 

11.  (Philyll  ap.  Athen.,  ix.,  p.  408,  e.) 
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dut  a  small  quantity  as  a  libatitn.  This  libation 
was  said  to  be  made  to  the  “  good  spirit”  (uyadov 
6alfiovo(),  and  was  usually  accompanied  with  the 
singing  of  the  psean  and  the  playing  of  flutes  After 
this  libation,  mixed  wine  was  brought  in,  and  with 
their  first  cup  the  guests  drank  to  Aiog  ZuTijpog.* 1 * 
With  the  airovdat,  the  dehrvov  closed ;  and  at  the 
introduction  of  the  dessert  (devrepai  rpdne&i)  the 
TTorof,  avpitooiov,  or  ntipog  commenced,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  article  Symposium.8 

DELA'TOR,  an  informer  The  delatores,  under 
the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.3 
They  constantly  brought  forward  false  charges  to 
gratify  the  avarice  or  jealousy  of  the  different  em¬ 
perors,  and  were,  consequently,  paid  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  information  which  they  gave. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  law  specified  the  sums 
which  were  to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before 
the  quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re¬ 
ceived,  for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  sum  could  not 
be  raised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased.4 *  In 
the  senatus  consultum  quoted  by  Frontinus,6  the 
informer  received  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the 
person  was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  fixed 
sum  given  to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we 
are  to'ld  that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.* 

The  number  of  informers,  however,  increased  so 
■rapidly  under  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned  so 
much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them  were 
banished,  and  punished  in  other  ways,  by  Titus, 
Domitian,  and  Trajan.7 

DELECTUS.  ( Vid .  Army,  Roman.) 

DE'LIA  (drj?ua)  is  the  name  of  festivals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphietyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  Ionians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.8  This  amphietyony  seems 
originally  to  have  been  instituted  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship  in  the  common  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Apollo,  the  t?eof  n arp&og  of  the  Ionians, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  born  at  Delos.  The 
Delia,  as  appears  from  the  Hymn  on  Apollo,9  had 
existed  from  very  early  times,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year,10  and,  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
great  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
lhargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphietyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  ( edeupovv )  in  Delos,  in  long  gar¬ 
ments,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  cho¬ 
ruses,  and  dances.  That  the  Athenians  took  part 
in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  Deliastas  (afterward  called  deupoi) 
mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  j11  the  sacred  vessel 
(tfewpif),  moreover,  which  they  sent  to  Delos  every 
year,  was  said  to  be  the  same  which  Theseus  had 
sent  after  his  return  from  Crete.13  The  Delians, 
during  the  celebration  of  these  solemnities,  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  cooks  for  those  who  visited 
their  island,  whence  they  were  called  'Efoodvrai.13 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  celebration  of  this  an¬ 

1.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1.— Plato,  Symp.,  c.  4,  p.  176. — Diod. 
8ic.,  iv.,  3. —  Suidas,  s.  v.  'AyaOou  Aal/xovo;.) — 2.  (Becker, 
Charikles,  vol.  i.,  p.  411-450  ) — 3.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  c.  61. — Dora., 
12. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  30  ;  vi  ,  47.)— 4.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  25.) — 

I.  (De  Aquaeduct.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Nero,  10.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  8. — 

Dt*.,  i  —Mart.,  i.,  4. — Pirn.,  Panseg.,  34. — Brissonius,  Ant. 

Select.,  tii.,  17.)— 8.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  ApolL,  147,  dec.) — 9. 

(Compare  Tkucyd.,  iii.,  104. — Pollux,  Onora.,  ix.,  61.) — 10. 

(Pollux,  Onora.,  viii.,  104.)— 11.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  234.)  — 12. 

(Vii.  commentators  on  Pluto,  Crito,  p.  43,  c.) — 13.  (Athen.,  iv., 

p  173.) 
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cient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was  nil 
revived  until  01.  88,  3,  when  the  Athenians,  aftei 
having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of  that  year, 
restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and  added  hors^ 
races,  which  had  never  before  taken  place  at  the 
Delia.1  After  this  restoration,  Athens  being  at  the 
head  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and 
though  the  islanders,  in  common  with  Athens,  pro¬ 
vided  the  choruses  and  victims,  the  leader  (apx‘.d£- 
wpof),  who  conducted  the  whole  solemnity,  was  an 
Athenian,3  and  the  Athenians  had  the  superintend 
ence  of  the  common  sanctuary.  ( Vid.  Amphictyons.) 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Delia ,  which  were  mentioned  above,  and  which 
were  celebrated  every  year,  probably  on  the  6th  of 
Tha'gelion.  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  sent 
the  sacred  vessel  ( deupig),  which  the  priest  of  Apol¬ 
lo  adorned  with  bay  branches,  to  Delos.  The  em¬ 
bassy  was  called  deupla,  and  those  who  sailed  to  the 
island,  deupol ;  and  before  they  set  sail,  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  the  Delion  at  Marathon,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage.3  During  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted 
30  days,4  the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no 
criminal  was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser 
Delia  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch6  relates  that  the 
ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder  himself,  though 
often  repaired,  was  preserved  and  used  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  down  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.* 

DELICTUM.  {Vid.  Crimen.) 

DELPHI'NIA  (defyivia),  a  festival  of  the  same 
expiatory  character  as  the  Apollonia,  which  was 
celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Delphinius,  who  was  considered 
by  the  Ionians  as  their  tfeof  narpipog.  The  name  of 
the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  festival,  must  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  in  t-he  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  month  of  Munychion  (probably  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  ^Eginetan  Delphinius)  Apollo  came 
through  the  defile  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  be¬ 
gan  the  battle  with  Delphyne.  As  he  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  a  wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  ne¬ 
cessary  to  appease  him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accord¬ 
ingly,  were  celebrated  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other 
places  where  his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the 
6th  of  Munychion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  girls 
carried  olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool 
(called  the  iKerrjpla),  into  the  Delphinium.7 

The  Delphinia  of  HCgina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar,8  and,  from  his  remark  on  an¬ 
other  passage,  it  is9  clear  that  they  were  celebrated 
with  contests.10  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Delphinia  in  other  places,  nothing  is  known ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed  at 
Athens  and  in  iEgina  were  common  to  all  festivals 
of  the  same  name.11 

DELPHIS  or  DELPHIN  or  dehQiv),  an 

instrument  of  naval  warfare.  It  consisted  of  a 
large  mass  of  iron  or  lead  suspended  on  a  beam, 
which  projected  from  the  mast  of  the  snip  like  a 
yard-arm.  It  was  used  to  sink  or  make  a  hole  in 
an  enemy’s  vessel,  by  being  dropped  upon  it  when 
alongside.13 

There  seems  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  it 


1.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Nic.,  3. — Wolf,  Introd.  ad  Do 
mosth.  Lept.,  p.  xc.) — 3.  (Mil Her,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  14.) — 4.  (Plat., 
Phaedon,  p.  58. — Xen.,  Mem.,  iv.,  8,  (  2.) — 5.  (Thes..  23.) — d 
(BSckh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  ii.,  p.  216,  &c. — Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iii.,  p.  217.) — 7.  (Pint.,  Thes.,  18.) — 8.  (Pyth.,  viii , 
88.) — 9.  (Olymp.,  vii.,  151.) — 10.  (Compare  Diog.  Laert.,  Vit. 
Thai.,  c.  7. — Muller,  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  ft  4.) — 11.  ( Vul.  Muller,  A5gi* 
net.,  p.  152.) — 12.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  759  Tuvcyd.,  vii .  41  — 
Schol  ad  Thucyd.,  1.  c. — Hesych..  s  v ) 
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»as  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin.  Bats,  of  iron 
asetl  for  ballast  a:e  at  the  present  day  called  “pigs,” 
though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  animal. 
Probably  the  derives  were  hoisted  aloft  only  when 
going  into  action.  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to  the  swift  ( raxecai ) 
iriremes.  as  to  the  military  transports  (orpariundeg, 
OnXirdyoyoi),  for  the  sailing  of  the  former  would  be 
much  impeded  by  so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At 
nay  rate,  those  that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not 
oa  the  triremes,  but  on  the  oA/cadef. 

♦DELPHIS,  DELPHIN,  or  DELPHTNUS,  the 
Dolphin,  or  Delphinus  Delphis,  L.1  “  This  animal,” 

says  Cuvier,  speaking  of  the  D.  Delphis,  “  lound  in 
numerous  troops  in  every  sea,  and  celebrated  for  the 
velocity  of  its  movements,  which  sometimes  cause 
it  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  helms  of  vessels,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  really  the  Dolphin  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  entire  organization  of  the  brain  indi¬ 
cates  that  degree  of  docility  which  they  universally 
attributed  to  this  animal.”2  The  internal  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  ear  also  renders  this  animal  susceptible 
of  great  attention  :  it  produces  a  sensibility  to  mu¬ 
sical  sounds,  and  enables  the  Dolphin  to  distinguish, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  the  cries  of  joy  or  alarm 
of  its  congeners.  “  Some  authors,”  observes  Grif¬ 
fith,3  “  more  especially  the  ancients,  have  not  only 
celebrated  the  mutual  friendship  subsisting  among 
the  Dolphins  themselves,  but  have  also  asserted  that 
they  have  a  lively  and  natural  affection  towards  the 
human  species,  with  which  they  are  easily  led  to 
familiarize ,  and  they  have  recounted  many  mar¬ 
vellous  stories  on  this  subject.  All  that  is  known 
on  this  point  with  certainty  is,  that  when  these  ani¬ 
mals  perceive  a  ship  at  sea,  they  rush  in  a  crowd 
before  it,  surround  it,  and  express  their  confidence 
by  rapid,  varied,  and  repeated  evolutions;  some¬ 
times  bounding,  leaping,  and  manoeuvring  in  all 
manner  of  ways,  sometimes  performing  complicated 
circumvolutions,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  grace, 
iigility,  dexterity,  and  strength  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing.  We  must  not,  however,  be  deceived 
by  such  external  show  of  affection.  These  animals, 
represented  as  susceptible  of  so  much  attachment 
to  rr-zt,  are  thoroughly  carnivorous,  and  if  they  fol¬ 
low  the  track  of  vessels,  it  is,  perhaps,  with  no  oth¬ 
er  view  than  the  hope  of  preying  on  something  that 
may  fall  from  them.”  The  Grampus  (a  fish  in  na¬ 
ture  nearly  allied  to  the  Dolphin)  would  seem  to  be 
the  Orca  of  Pliny.  “  It  is  not  noticed,”  observes  Ad¬ 
ams,  “  by  the  Greek  authors,  unless,  as  some  have 
supposed,  it  be  the  opo?  of  Strabo.”* 

♦DELPHINIUM  (del ipiviov),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
recognises  the  two  species  described  by  Dioscori- 
des  as  being  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or  common 
Larkspur,  and  the  D.  tenuissimum  of  Sibthorp. 
From  the  circumstance  of  the  Delphinium  not  be¬ 
ing  noticed  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  Galen,  Oriba- 
sius,  or  Paul  of  iEgina,  Matthiolus  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  as  spurious  the  two  chapters  of  Dioscorides8 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  it.  “  Among  the  syn- 
onymes  of  the  de?npiviov  in  Dioscorides,  we  find,” 
remarks  Adams,  in  continuation,  “  vdmvOog  and 
fiovmvog  plvop  of  the  Romans.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  supposed  that  the  ‘  vaccinia  nigra'  of  Virgil 
were  Larkspurs.”* 

DELUBRUM  (Vid.  Templum.) 

DEMA'RCHl  These  officers  were  the  head 
boroughs  or  chief  magistrates  of  the  demi  in  Attica, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  by  Cleis- 
thenes.  Their  duties  were  various  and  important. 
1  hus,  they  convened  meetings  of  the  demus,  and 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13,  <tc. — A21ian,  N.  A.,  i.,  18,  &c.— 
Plin.,  ix.,  8. — Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  14.)— 2.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
435.)— 3.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  450.) — i.  (Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (iii.,  77,  78.)— 6  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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mok  the  votes  upon  all  questions  under  consider 
tion  ;  they  had  the  custody  of  the  faiS-iapxtKdv  ypap, 
parelov,  or  book  in  which  the  members  of  the  de¬ 
mus  were  enrolled  ;  and  they  made  and  kept  a  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  landed  estates  (xopla )  in  their  districts, 
whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  the  body  coi 
porate  ,  so  that,  whenever  ax.  eiafopd,  or  extraor¬ 
dinary  property-tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have 
been  of  great  service  in  assessing  and  collecting  tho 
quota  of  each  estate.1  Moneys  due  to  the  demua 
for  rent,  &c.,  were  collected  by  them,3  and  it  may 
safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  employed  to  en¬ 
force  payment  of  various  debts  and  dues  claimed 
by  the  state.3 * * *  For  this  purpose  they  seem  to 
have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which  al¬ 
lusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes.*  In  the  duties 
which  have  been  enumerated,  they  supplanted  the 
naucrari  of  the  old  constitution  ;  their  functions, 
however,  were  not  confined  to  duties  of  this  class, 
lor  they  also  acted  as  police  magistrates  :  thus,  in 
conjunction  with  the  dicasts  of  the  towns  ( SiKaorai 
/card  drjpov g),  they  assisted  in  preserving  peace  and 
order,8  and  wrere  required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be 
buried,  any  dead  bodies  found  in  their  district :  for 
neglect  of  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae.8  Lastly,  they  seem  to  have  furnish¬ 
ed  to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve  in  w’ar  (*a- 
rahoyovg  hroiTjoavro').  (  Vid.  Demus.) 

DEMENS.  (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

DEMENSUM  was  an  allowance  of  corn,  wdiich 
was  given  to  Roman  slaves  monthly  or  daily  *  Do- 
natus9  says  that  every  slave  received  four  modii  of 
corn  a  month ;  but  Seneca10  speaks  of  five  modii  as 
the  allowance.11 

DEME'NTIA.  (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329  ) 

DEME'TRIA  (dvprirpia),  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.C.,  instituted  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
his  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrias. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.13  To  hon¬ 
our  the  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of 
the  Dionysia  into  that  of  Demetria,  as  the  young 
prince  wras  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to 
Dionysus.  The  Demetria  mentioned  by  Athenaeus13 
are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the  other 
extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians  heaped 
upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen.,  vi ,  p. 
252  ;  Herm.,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  175,  n.  6,  7, 
and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vii.,  p.  331 

DEMINU'TIO  CAPITIS.  (Vid.  Caput.) 

DEMIOP'RATA  (dr/pionpara,  sc.  n  pay par  a  or 
KTi/para)  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens  and 
sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of  prop¬ 
erty  was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of  rev¬ 
enue  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aristoph¬ 
anes1*  mentions  the  dijpioirpara  as  a  separate  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  at  Athens.  An  account  of 
such  property  was  presented  to  the  people  in  the 
first  assembly  of  every  prytaneia  ,18  and  lists  of  it 
were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different  pla- 

1.  (B6ckh,  vol.  i.,  p.  212,  transl.)  — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eub., 

1318.) — 3.  (Boekh,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Nubes,  37. —  Fid.  Mitchell,  ad  loc  , 

— 5.  (Wachsmuth,  ii.,  part  1,  p.  32.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c  M  atari  , 

1069,  22.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polyc.,  1208. — Harpocras.,  s.  v.— 

Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  108. — Schumann,  377.) — 8.  (Plaut.,  Such., 

I.,  ii.,  3.  —  Trinumm.,  IV.,  ii.,  102. — “diaria:”  Mart.,  xi.,  108 

— Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xiv.,  40.) — 9.  (ad  Ter.,  Phorm.,  I.,  i.,  9.) — 10 

(Ep.,  80.) — 11.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  110.) — 12.  (Died.  Sio., 

xx.,  46. — Plut.,  Demetr.,  10,  46.)— 13.  (xii.,  p.  536.)— 14.  (V  ego. 

559. — Sc’  ol.  ad  loc.) — 15.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  95.) 
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e****,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cataloguu 
o!  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  any  offence  against  these  deities.1  Many 
monuments  of  this  kind  were  collected  by  Greek  an¬ 
tiquarians,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Bockh.3 

DE'MIUS  (dypof).  ( Vid .  Basanos,  p.  140.) 

DEMIU'RGI  (djj/uovpyoi).  These  magistrates, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  grammarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states  ;  but,  perhaps, 
on.  no  authority  except  the  form  Sa/uovpyoi.  Mul¬ 
ler3  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  “  they  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not 
occur  often  in  the  Dorian  states.”  They  existed 
among  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  executive  magis¬ 
tracy  (oi  Srifucvpyol  icai  f/  (3ov7.rj,  k.  t.  7.  4).  We  also 
read  of  aemiurgi  in  the  Achaian  league,  who  proba¬ 
bly  ranked  next  to  the  strategi,5  and  put  questions 
to  the  vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  confed¬ 
erates.6  Officers  named  epidemiurgi,  or  upper  dem- 
lurgi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage  the 
government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.7 

DEMONSTRATE.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DEMOPOIE'TUS  ( drjp.oTzoi7]Tog )  was  the  name 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phratriae, 
and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  archon  or 
priest,8  but  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  deme. 
(  Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 

DEMOS'IOl  (dripomoi)  were  public  slaves  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of 
them  filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and 
courts  of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  her¬ 
alds,  checking  clerks,  &c.  They  were  usually  call¬ 
ed  Srjfioaioi  oiKtTcu,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Ulpian,9 
were  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  state  to  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  as  have  been 
mentioned.10  As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong 
to  any  one  individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed 
certain  legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not.11 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard  ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  person  whom 
the  TTpvravtTg  might  order.12  They  are  generally 
called  bowmen  (toZotcu) ;  or,  from  the  native  coun¬ 
try  of  the  majority,  Scythians  ;  and  also  Speusin- 
ians,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  first  estab¬ 
lished  the  force.13  There  were  also  among  them 
many  Thracians  and  other  barbarians.  They  ori¬ 
ginally  lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  after¬ 
ward  upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officers  had  the 
name  of  toxarchs  (ro^npyoi).  Their  number  was  at 
first  300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
but  was  afterward  increased  to  1200.14 

DEMUS.  The  word  dijpiog  originally  indicated  a 
district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  some  derived 
from  diu>,  as  if  it  signified  an  “  enclosure  marked  off 
from  the  waste,”  just  as  our  word  town  comes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Horne  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb  “  ty- 
nan,”  to  enclose  **  It  seems,  however,  more  simple 

1  (Pollux,  Onom.,  97.) — 2.  (Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i., 
p.  265,  &c. — Compare  ii.,  p.  127  ;  and  Meier,  “  De  Bonis  Dam- 
aatorum,”  p.  160,  &c.) — 3.  (Dorians,  ii.,  145,  transl.) — 4.  (Thu- 
cyti.,  r.,  47.) — 5.  (Wachsmuth,  79.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  Xxxii.,  22  ; 
xxxvii:.,  30.) — 7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  56  ) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neter.,  p. 
1376.) — 9.  (ad  Demosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  15.) — 10.  (Hemster.  ad 
x’ollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  It). — Maussa"  ad  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Arjiidciog. 
— Petit.,  Leg.  Att.,  p.  342.) — 11  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  p.  401, 
560. — jEschin.,c.  Timarch.,  p.  7G  35.) — 12.  (Schneider  ad  Xen., 
Mem.,  iii.,  6,  )  1. — Plato,  Protag.  c.  27,  p.  319,  and  Heindorff’s 
note.  —  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  54,  with  the  commentators.)  — 13. 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  131,  132. — Photius,  s.  v.  To^dran) — 14. 
(ASsoh.,  TTCpi  IlapairpcaG.,  p.  335.  —  Andoc.,  De  Pac.,  p.  93. — 
Boclih,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens',  i.,  p.  277,  &o  )  — 15  (Arnold, 
Thucyd.,  vol.  i  tun.  iii.) 


to  connect  it  with  the  Doric  6d  foi  yc.  In  thu 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  dij/rog  is  contrasted  with  izoTug :  thus  we 
have  uvdpuv  6f/p.ov  re  tz67.iv  re  ;*  but  the  transition 
from  a  local ity  to  its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  hence,  in  the  earlier  Greek  poets,  we  find  <5 fjfiof 
applied  to  the  outlying  country  population,  who  till 
ed  the  lands  of  the  chieftains  or  inhabits*  ts  of  the 
city  ;  so  that  6rj/iog  and  iroXirat  came  to  be  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peas¬ 
antry  (Sij/iov  (j>t7.odeoTzo7ov2) ;  the  latter,  the  nobles  in 
the  chief  towns.3 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  derm  or  country 
parishes  of  Attica.  The  word  in  the  sense 

which  we  have  here  expressed  by  “  parish,”  is  by 
some  rendered  “  borough,”  by  others,  “  township.” 
Of  these  terms,  the  former  is  certainly  not  appro¬ 
priate  ;  and  as  a  parish  may  include  townships  and 
hamlets,  we  prefer  this  word  to  “  township.”  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that,  whatever  un¬ 
certainty  there  may  be  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  four  tribes  in  that  country  as  they  existed 
before  the  age  of  Cleisthenes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
about  the  alterations  he  introduced  with  respect  to 
them.  His  object  was  to  effect  a  revolution,  by 
which  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  dimin¬ 
ished  ;  for  this  purpose  he  broke  up  the  four  tribes 
of  the  old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place 
ten  local  tribes  ( <j>v7ai  rom/cat),  each  named  from 
some  Attic  hero.4  These  were  subdivided  into  ten 
demi  or  country  parishes,  possessing  each  its  prin¬ 
cipal  town  ;  and  in  some  one  of  these  demi  were 
enrolled  all  (he  Athenian  citizens  resident  in  Attica, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who  were  na¬ 
tives  of  Athens  itself.5  These  subdivisions  corre¬ 
sponded  in  some  degree  to  the  ravicpapiai  of  the  old 
tribes,  and  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  one  hun¬ 
dred  in  number ;  but,  as  the  Attic  demi  amounted 
in  the  time  of  Strabo6  to  174,  doubts  have  been 
raised  about  this  statement.  Niebuhr  has  inferred 
from  it  that  the  tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  origi¬ 
nally  include  the  whole  population  of  Attica,  and 
“that  some  of  the  additional  74  must  have  been 
cantons,  which  had  previously  been  left  in  a  state 
of  dependance;  by  far  the  chief  part,  however,  were 
houses  (yevt])  of  the  old  aristocracy,”  which  were 
included  in  the  four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Niebuhr,  were  not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  “  rural  commonalty”  till  after  the  time  of  Cleis¬ 
thenes.  ( Vid.  Tribus.) 

This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questiona¬ 
ble  ;  for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the 
population,  the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  larger  into  smaller  parishes,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improbability  of  the  coexistence  of 
two  different  orders  of  tribes.  “Another  fact,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition  by  which 
denies  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  opposite  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  country.”7  The  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns 
in  them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Acharnae  ;  some 
frotn  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the  Deed- 
alidae,  Boutadae,  &c.  A  complete  list  of  them  is 
given  in  Wachsmuth.8  The  largest  of  all  was  the 
demus  of  Acharnae,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war  was  so  extensive  as  to  supply  ? 
force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-a.rmei 
men.  Thucydides9  says  of  it,  that  it  was  the  xupim 
piyicrrov  Trig  ’Amid/g  tuv  dijpoiv  Ka/.ovpivuv. 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relatioi 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the) 

1.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  527,.) — 2.  (lies.,  Theog.,  847  )—  3.  (Wach* 

mutb.  Hellen.  Alterth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  3J6.) — 4.  (Ilerod.,  v.,  66,69.)— 

5.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii,  p.  74.) — 6.  (ix.,  396,  c.) — 7 

(Thirlwall,  1.  c.,  and  app  *  ,  vol.  ii.) — 8  (ii.,  p.  1,  app.  i.>-  — 
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MMiuSd  independent  corporations,  and  had  each 
their  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  proper¬ 
ty,  with  a  common  treasury.  They  had,  likewise, 
their  respective  convocations  or  “  parish  meetings,” 
convened  by  the  demarchi,  in  which  was  transact¬ 
ed  the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the 
leasing  of  its  estate  s,  the  elections  of  officers,  the 
revision  of  the  registers  or  lists  of  dr/fiorai,  and  the 
admiss.on  of  new  members.  Moreover,  each  de¬ 
mus  appears  to  have  kent  what  was  called  a  nival; 
lKK\r}<naoTucoc,  or  list  of  those  Sr/pbrai  who  were 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
whole  people.  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  they 
supplanted  the  old  “  naucraries”  of  the  four  tribes, 
each  demus  being  required  to  furnish  to  the  state  a 
certain  quota  of  money  and  contingent  of  troops 
whenever  necessary.1 *  Independent  of  these  bonds 
of  union,  each  demus  seems  to  have  had  its  pecu¬ 
liar  temples  and  religious  worship  ( dr/porucu  tepu a), 
the  officiating  priests  in  which  were  chosen  by  the 
6r)porac  ;3  so  that,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point 
of  view,  the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities, 
whose  magistrates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  doKLpaaia,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public 
officers  of  the  whole  state.  But,  besides  the  magis¬ 
trates,  such  as  demarchs  and  treasurers  ( rapiai ), 
elected  by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who 
were  called  dLnaarai  Kara  Sijpovg :  the  number  of 
these  officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterward  in¬ 
creased  to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  cir¬ 
cuits  through  the  different  districts,  to  administer 
justice  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
not  more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  impor¬ 
tant  questions  being  reserved  for  the  diaiTjjrai .* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  briporat,  or  members  of 
each  demus,  their  privileges,  and  relations  to  the 
body  corporate,  of  which  they  formed  a  constituent 
part.  We  are  told  by  Aristotle5  that,  on  the  first 
institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
strength  of  the  dijpoc  or  commonalty  by  making 
many  new  citizens,  among  whom  are  said  to  have 
been  included  not  only  strangers  and  resident  for¬ 
eigners,  but  also  slaves.  His  words  are,  Ilo/Uoiif 
k<f>\ iXirevae  £ivov f  nai  (  duvXavc )  peroiKov g.  We 
strongly  suspect,  however,  that  dovXov c  is  an  inter¬ 
polation.  The  admission  of  slaves  would,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  have  been  very  unpopular.  Now  admission 
into  a  demus  was  necessary,  before  any  individual 
could  enter  upon  his  full  rights  and  privileges  as  an 
Attic  citizen  ;  and  though,  in  the  first  instance,  ev¬ 
ery  one  was  enrolled  in  the  register  of  the  demus 
in  which  his  property  and  residence  lay,  this  rela¬ 
tion  did  not  continue  to  hold  with  all  the  dr/porai  ; 
for,  since  a  son  was  registered  in  the  demus  of  his 
real  or  adoptive  father,  and  the  former  might  change 
his  residence,  it  would  often  happen  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it.  Still  this 
would  not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  each  parish  were  not  held  within  its  limits, 
but  at  Athens.*  No  one,  however,  could  purchase 
property  situate  within  a  parish  to  which  he  did  not 
himself  belong,  without  paying  to  the  demarchs  a 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so  ( kysrriTLKbv ),  which 
would,  of  course,  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  parish.7 

Tw'o  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  assemblies  of  the  demi  were  the  admission  of 
new  members  and  the  revision  of  the  names  of 
metiilsxj  ilready  admitted.  The  register  of  enrol¬ 
ment  was  called  ^.rj^iapxiKov  ypappareiov ,  because 
any  jterson  whose  name  was  inscribed  in  it  could 
enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a  patrimony, 
the  expression  for  which  in  Attic  Greek  was  rijg 


1  (Wachsmuth,  $  83.)— 2.  (Paus.,  l.,  31.  —  Pollux,  Onom., 

riii,,  108.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1313.)— 4.  (Iludtwalcker, 

p.  37.)— 5.  (Polit.,  iii.,  1.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1302.) — 7 
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apx^iv  :  ?iayxdveiv  n'Xfipov,  being  equn  aient 
to  the  Roman  phrase  adire  heredilatcm.  These  re¬ 
gisters  were  kept  by  the  demarchs,  who,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  demus  assem¬ 
bled  in  general  meeting,  inserted  or  erased  names 
according  to  circumstances.  Thus,  when  a  youth 
was  proposed  for  enrolment,  it  was  competent  for 
any  demote  to  object  to  his  admission  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy,  or  non-citizenship  by  the  side  of  ei¬ 
ther  parent.  The  demotes  decided  on  the  validity 
of  these  objections  under  the  sanction  of  an  oatht 
and  the  question  was  determined  by  a  majority  of 
votes.1  The  same  process  was  observed  when  a 
citizen  changed  his  parish  in  consequence  of  adop¬ 
tion*  Sometimes,  however,  a  demarch  was  bribed 
to  place,  or  assist  in  placing,  on  the  register  of  a 
demus,  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  citizenship.5 
To  remedy  this  admission  of  spurious  citizens  (7ra- 
peyypanroi),  the  diaipijipKng  was  instituted.  ( Vid 
Diapsephisis.) 

Lastly,  crowns  and  other  honorary  distinctions 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  same  way  as 
by  the  tribes.  A  decree  of  the  demus  of  the  Pei- 
raeus  is  given  in  Bockh,4  by  which  certain  privileges 
were  granted  to  Callidamas  of  Chollidae :  one  of 
these  was  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  the 
tynTijTiKov,  if  he  should  acquire  property  in  that 
parish.  The  words  are,  Te?.eiv  de  avrov  rd  avrd 
rtlr]  Iv  Tip  dr/ptp  unep  av  sal  Tleipaieig,  sal  pr)  iicXe- 
yeev  nap'  avrov  rov  6rjpaPXov  to  iyKTT/TiKov.  The 
decree  is  taken  from  an  inscription  in  Chandler.* 
{Vid.  Demarchi.) 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  silver  coin  among  the 
Romans,  was  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
equal  to  ten  asses ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
weight  of  the  as  (vid.  As),  it  was  made  equal  to  six¬ 
teen  asses,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  was 
still  reckoned  as  equal  to  ten  asses.*  The  denarius 
was  first  coined  five  years  before  the  first  Punic 
war,  B.C.  269.  ( Vid.  Argentum.)  There  wrere 

originally  84  denarii  to  a  pound,7  but  subsequently 
96.  At  what  time  this  reduction  was  made  in  the 
weight  of  the  denarius  is  uncertain,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
it  wTas  completed  in  Nero's  time ;  and  Mr.  Hussey* 
justly  remarks,  that  Suetonius9  proves  that  84  de 
narii  went  still  to  the  pound  about  the  year  B.C. 
50 ;  since,  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  7  8  to  1, 
which  is  incredibly  low ;  while  the  value  on  the 
other  supposition,  8  9  to  1,  is  more  probable.  (Com¬ 
pare  Argentum,  sub  Jin.) 


BRITISH  MU8EUM.  ACTUAL  SIZE.  WEIGHT  60  6  GRS 


BRITISH  MUSEUM.  ACTUAL  SIZE  WEIGHT  58  5  SRS 

Mr.  Hussey  calculates  the  average  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  at 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1318.) — 2.  (Is&us,  De  Apoll.  Hsered. 
p.  66,  17.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  p.  1091.)-  -4.  (1  c.) — 9 
(ii.,  108.)-6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N. 
xxxiii.,  46. — Celsus,  v.,  17,  t)  1.) — 8.  (Ancient  Weights.  Ac.,  *> 
137.1—9  (Jut..  M  ' 
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bO  grains,  and  those  under  the  Empire  at  52  6 
grains.  II  we  deduct,  as  the  average,  3Lth  of  the 
weight  for  alloy  from  the  denarii  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  there  will  remain  58  grains  of  pure  silver ; 
and  since  the  shilling  contains  80  7  grains  of  pure 

silver,  the  value  of  the  best  denarii  will  be  ~~ 

80  7 

of  a  shilling,  or  8  6245  pence  ;  which  may  be  reck¬ 
oned  in  round  numbers  8  ±d.  If  the  same  method 
of  reckoning  be  applied  to  the  later  denarius,  its 
value  will  be  about  7-5  pence,  or  7 id.1 

The  Roman  coins  of  silver  went  at  one  time  as 
low  down  as  the  fortieth  part  of  the  denarius,  the 
teruncius.  They  were,  the  quinarius,  or  half  dena¬ 
rius  ;  the  sestertius,  or  quarter  denarius  (i rid.  Sester- 
tius)  ;  the  libella,  or  tenth  of  the  denarius  (equal  to 
the  as) ;  the  sembella,  or  half  libella  ;  and  the  terun- 
cius,  or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinarius  was  also  called  victor iatus*  from 
the  impression  of  a  figure  of  Victory  which  it  bore. 
Pliny3  says  that  victoriati  were  first  coined  at  Rome 
in  pursuance  of  the  lex  Clodia,  and  that  previous  to 
that  time  they  were  imported  as  an  article  of  trade 
from  Illyria.  The  Clodius  who  proposed  this  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Istria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  sum  of  money,*  which  would 
fix  the  first  coinage  of  the  victoriati  at  Rome  B.C. 
177,  that  is,  92  years  after  the  first  silver  coinage. 

If  the  denarius  weighed  60  grains,  the  teruncius 
would  only  have  weighed  1J-  grs.,  which  would 
have  been  so  small  a  coin  that  some  have  doubted 
whether  it  was  ever  coined  in  silver,  for  we  know 
that  it  was  coined  in  copper.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 
But  Varro4 *  names  it  among  the  silver  coins  with 
the  libella  and  sembella.  It  is,  however,  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  teruncius  continued  to  be  coined  in 
silver  after  the  as  had  been  reduced  to  -Jg-th  of  the 
dena?  us ;  for  then  the  teruncius  would  have  been 
Ath  vjf  the  denarius,  whereas  Varro  only  describes 
it  as  a  subdivision  of  libella,  when  the  latter  was 
Jjth  of  the  denarius.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the 
libella  appears  to  have  been  the  smallest  silver  coin 
in  use  ;6  and  it  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  to 
express  a  silver  coin  equal  to  the  as,  but  any  very 
small  sum.7  Gronovius,®  however,  maintains  that 
there  was  no  such  coin  as  the  libella  when  Varro 
wrote,  but  that  the  word  was  used  to  signify  the 
tenth  part  of  a  sestertius.  No  specimens  of  the 
libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denarius  be  reckoned  in  value  8 id.,  the 
other  coins  which  have  been  mentioned  will  be  of 
the  following  value : 


Pence. 


Farth. 

•53125 

1  0625 

2  125 
•5 

i  ! 


Teruncius  .  . 

Sembella  .  ... 

Libella . 

Sestertius .  2 

Quinarius  or  Victoriatus  .  4 

Denarius .  8 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  denarius  is 
equal  in  value  to  the  drachma,  but  this  is  not  quite 
correct.  The  Attic  drachma  was  almost  equal  to 
9f d.,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  denarius  was 
but  little  above  8 \d.  The  later  drachmas,  however, 
appear  to  have  fallen  off  in  weight ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  one  time  nearly 
enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal.  Gronovius  has 
given  all  tha  authorities  upon  the  subject  in  his  De 
Sestertiis .* 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  obverse, 
the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the  Dioscuri,  or 


1.  (Hussey,  p.  141,  142.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  F  >nt.,  5.) — 3.  (H. 
N.,  xxxiii.,  13.) — 1.  (Liv.,  xli.,  13.) — 5.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  174,  ed.  Miiller.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  c.  4.) — 7. 
(Plaut.,  Cas.,  II.,  v.,  7. — Capt.,  V.,  i.,  27.) — 8.  (De  Sestertiis, 
ii  2.)-  -9.  (iii.,  2  » 


the  head  of  Jupiter  Many  have,  on  the  reverse* 
chariots  drawn  by  twi  or  four  horses  {biga,  quadri¬ 
ga),  whence  they  are  called  respectively  bigati  and 
quadrigati,  sc.  nummi.  ( Vid .  Bigatus.)  Some  de¬ 
narii  were  called  serrati,1 *  because  their  edges  were 
notched  like  a  saw,  which  appears  to  have  been 
done  to  prove  that  they  were  solid  silver,  and  not 
plated.  Many  of  the  family  denarii,  as  those  of  the 
./Elian,  Calpurnian,  Papinian,  Tullian,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  families,  are  marked  with  the  numeral  X, 
in  order  to  show  their  value. 

Pliny*  speaks  of  the  denarius  aureus.  Gronovius* 
says  that  this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but 
there  is  one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum, 
weighing  60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight.  The 
average  weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120 
grains.  {Vid.  Aurum,  p.  129.)  In  later  times,  a 
copper  coin  was  called  denarius.* 

*DENDRACHA'TES  {6ev6 pa^urr/q),  a  species  of 
Agate,  the  veins  of  which  resemble  a  small  tree. 
It  is  our  Dendritic  agate.  A  description  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Orphic  poem  under  the  name  of  ux&tth 
devdpr/uq.6 

*DENDROLIB'ANUS  {SevdpoTiibavog),  a  term 
occurring  only  in  the  Pharmaceutical  work  of  My- 
repsus.  It  is  applied  to  the  Rosemary.* 

*AENAPY4>'IA  KEPAT'INA  {6evdpv<j>ia  Kepan- 
va),  apparently,  says  Adams,  a  kind  of  Coral.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus.7  Stackhouse  conjec¬ 
tures  it  to  be  the  Gorgonia  nobilis,  or  Red  Coral.® 

DENTIFRPCIUM  {odovrorpippa),  a  dentrifice  or 
tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  pre¬ 
pared  and  generally  used  among  the  Romans.  A 
variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and  the 
shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  previously 
burned,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey,  they 
were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though  fancy  and 
superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of  these  in¬ 
gredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such  as  myrrh, 
or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a  raw  state, 
indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean  the  teeth 
and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix  them  when 
loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to  assuage  tooth¬ 
ache.®  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more  dubious  arti¬ 
cle,  though  Pliny10  says,  “  Utilissima  Jiunt  ex  his  den- 
tifricia .” 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Sponsor.) 

DEPORT A'TIO.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Depositum.) 

DEPO'SITUM.  A  depositum  is  that  which  is 
given  by  one  man  to  another  to  keep  until  it  is  de¬ 
manded  back,  and  without  any  reward  for  the 
trouble  of  keeping  it.  The  party  who  makes  the 
depositum  is  called  deponens  or  depositor,  and  he 
who  receives  the  thing  is  called  depositarius.  The 
act  of  deposite  may  be  purely  voluntary,  or  it  may 
be  from  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck, 
or  other  casualty.  The  depositarius  is  bound  to 
take  care  of  the  thing  which  he  has  consented  to 
receive.  He  cannot  use  the  thing  unless  he  has 
permission  to  use  it,  either  by  express  words  or  by 
necessary  implication.  If  the  thing  is  one  “  quae 
usu  non  consumitur,”  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to 
be  used,  the  transaction  becomes  a  case  of  locatk 
and  conductio  {vid.  Locatio),  if  money  is  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  {vid 
Commodatum),  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use. 
If  a  bag  of  money  not  se.\led  up  is  the  subject  ol 


1.  (Tac  t.,  Germ.,  5.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13.) — 3.  (De  Se*- 

tertiis,  iii ,  15.)  —  4.  (Ducange,  s.  v.  Denarius.)  —  5.  (Plin.,  H. 

N.,  xxxvi: .,  54. — Orpb.,  Lith.,  v.,  230.  —  Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral., 

p.  178.)  —  6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  7.  (H.  P.,  iv.,  8.)  —  8, 

(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvi'i ,  49  ;  xxx’.,46; 

xxxii.,  21,  26.)— 10.  (xxrvi.,  42.1 
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tae  depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time 
asks  for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a 
loan  ( vid .  Mutuum)  from  the  time  when  the  per¬ 
mission  is  granted ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use 
of  the  money,  it  becomes  a  loan  from  the  time  when 
the  depositarius  begins  to  use  it.  If  money  is  de¬ 
posited  with  the  condition  that  the  same  amount 
be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is  tacitly  given  ;  but  the 
depositum  does  not  therefore  become  mutuum.  If 
the  depositum  continues  purely  a  depositum,  the 
depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good  any  damage  to 
it  which  happens  through  dolus  or  culpa  lata  ;  and 
he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing  on  demand  to  the 
deponens,  or  to  the  person  to  whom  the  deponens 
orders  it  to  be  restored.  The  remedy  of  the  depo¬ 
nens  against  the  depositarius  is  by  an  actio  depositi 
directa.  The  depositarius  is  entitled  to  be  secured 
against  all  damage  which  he  may  have  sustained 
through  any  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  deponens,  and 
to  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  his  charge  ; 
and  his  remedy  against  the  deponens  is  by  an  actio 
depositi  contraria.  The  actio  was  in  duplum  if  the 
deposite  was  made  from  necessity ;  if  the  deposi¬ 
tarius  was  guilty  of  dolus,  infamig  was  a  conse¬ 
quence.1 

DESERTOR  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be  one 
“  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,”  and 
differs  from  an  emansor  “  qui  diu  vagatus  ad  castra 
egreditur.”*  Those  who  deserted  in  time  of  peace 
were  punished  by  loss  of  rank,  corporeal  chastise¬ 
ment,  fines,  ignominious  dismission  from  the  ser¬ 
vice,  &c.  Those  who  left  the  standards  in  time  of 
war  were  usually  punished  with  death.  The  irans- 
fuga,  or  deserters  to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were 
sometimes  deprived  of  their  hands  or  feet,*  but  gen¬ 
erally  were  put  to  death.4 

DESIGNATOR.  ( Vid.  Funus.) 

DESMOTE'RION  ( deo/xurripiov ).  (Vid.  Ca.icer.) 

DESPOSIONAU'TAI  ( deonocuovavTcu ).  (Vid. 
Oivitas,  Greek.) 

DESUITOR  (ufxtpLTmo^,  uva6aTr)<;,  tcrrafidrwf),  a 
«ider.  Although  riding  on  horseback  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  martial  exercises  of  the  early 
Greeks,  it  was  often  practised  by  them  as  a  swift 
and  easy  method  of  conveyance  from  place  to  place ; 
and  that  they  had  attained  to  great  skill  in  horse¬ 
manship  is  manifest  from  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,5 
describing  a  man  who  keeps  four  horses  abieast  at 
full  gallop,  and  leaps  from  one  to  another,  amid  a 
crowd  of  admiring  spectators.  The  Roman  desul- 
tcr  generally  rode  only  twro  horses  at  the  same  time, 
s.itting  on  them  without  a  saddle,  and  vaulting  upon 
jither  of  them  at  his  pleasure.6  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt.  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of  the 
highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quadriga?  in 
the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of  horseman¬ 
ship  7  Besides  performing  publicly  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  spectators,  the  Roman  riders  \\  ere  em¬ 
ployed  to  convey  messages  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  despatch,  relieving  either  horse,  when  fatigued, 
by  vaulting  upon  the  other.8  Among  other  nations, 
this  species  of  equestrian  dexterity  was  applied  to 
the  purposes  of  war.  Livy  mentions  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  Numidian  army,  in  which  each  soldier 
was  supplied  with  a  couple  of  horses,  and  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  when  clad  in  armour,  would  leap 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity  from  that  which 
was  wearied  or  disabled  upon  the  back  of  the  horse 
which  was  still  sound  and  fresh.9  The  Scythians, 


I.  (Dig.  ?6,  tit.  3.  —  Cic.,  Off.,  i.,  10. — Juv.,  Sat.,  xiii.,  60. — 
Dirksen,  U'-.bersicht,  &c.,  p.  597.) — 2.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  16,  s.  3.) — 
3.  (Liv.,  x>vi.,  12.) — 4.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom_,  iv.,  4.) — 5. 
(xv.,  679-6S4.) — 6.  (Isidor  ,  Orig.,  xviii.,  39.) —  7.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
39. — Compare  the  article  Circus,  p.  256.)  —  8.  (Hygm.,  Fab., 
80.)— 9  (xxiii.,  2f  i 


Armenians,  and  some  of  the  Indians,  were  skilled 
in  the  same  art. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  figures  of  de 
sultores,  one  from  a  bronze  lamp,  published  by  Bar 
toli,1  the  others  from  coins.  In  all  these  the  rides 


wears  a  pileus,  or  cap  of  felt,  and  his  horse  is  witn- 
out  a  saddle ;  but  these  examples  prove  that  he  had 
the  use  both  of  the  whip  and  the  rein.  On  'he 
coins  we  also  observe  the  wreath  and  palm-branch 
as  ensigns  of  victory. 

DETESTA'TIO  SACRO'RUM.  (Vid.  Sacra.) 

DEVERSO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Caupona.) 

DEUNX.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DEXTANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

DIADE'MA  (diddrj/xa),  a  white  fillet  used  to  eu 
circle  the  head  (fascia  alba1). 

The  invention  of  this  ornament  is  by  Pliny*  at¬ 
tributed  to  “  Liber  Pater.”  Diodorus  Siculus  adds,6 
that  he  wore  it  to  assuage  headache,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  indulging  in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  works 
of  ancient  art,  Bacchus  wears  a  plain  bandage  on 
his  head,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  208. 

Whether  we  reject  or  admit  the  conjecture  of 
Diodorus,  we  may  safely  consider  the  diadem,  even 
in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  decoration  which  was 
properly  Oriental.  It  is  commonly  represented  on 
the  heads  of  Eastern  monarchs.  Justin5  relates 
that  Alexander  the  Great  adopted  the  large  diadem 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  ends  of  which  fell  upon 
the  shoulders,  and  that  this  mark  of  royalty  was 
preserved  by  his  successors.6  Antony  assumed  it 
in  his  luxurious  intercourse  with  Cleopatra  in 
Egypt.7  vElian  says8  that  the  kings  of  that  coun¬ 
try  had  the  figure  of  an  asp  upon  their  diadems. 

In  process  of  time,  the  sculptors  placed  the  dia- 
dema  on  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  various  other  di¬ 
vinities  besides  Bacchus  (see  examples  at  p.  245, 
292),  and  it  was  also  gradually  assumed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Western  world.  It  was  tied  bo- 
hind  in  a  bow ;  whence  Tacitus9  speaks  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  rising  in  waves  “  white  with  foam,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  diadem.”  By  the  addition  of  gold  and 
gems,10  and  of  pearls  from  the  Erythrean  Sea,11  and 
by  a  continual  increase  in  richness,  size,  and  splen¬ 
dour,  this  bandage  was  at  length  converted  into  the 
crown  which  has  been  for  many  centuries  the  badge 


1.  (Antiche  Lucerne  Sepolcrali,  i.,  24.)— 2.  (Val.  Max.,  n.,  4 
7.)  —  3.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.) — 4.  (iv.,  p.  250,  ed.  Wesselmg.) — &. 
(xii.,  3.)— —6.  (See  also  Lucian,  Dial.  Diog.  et  Alex.)  —  7.  (Flo 
rus,  iv.,  11.)  —  8.  (V.  II..  vi.,  38.)  —  9.  (Ann.,  vi.,  37,8)  —  If 
(Isidor.,  Orig.,  xix.,  31.) — 11.  (Claud.,  Epithal.) 
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or  sovereignty  it  modern  Europe.  It  must  have 
been  merely  in  jcxe  that  the  surname  of  Diadema- 
tus  was  given  to  L.  Metellus,  who,  in  order  to  con¬ 
ceal  an  ulcer,  had  his  head  for  a  long  time  surround¬ 
ed  with  a  bandage.1 

DlABATE'lilA  (diabarr/pia)  was  a  sacrifice  of¬ 
fered  to  Zeus  and  Athena  by  the  Kings  of  Sparta 
upon  passing  the  frontiers  of  Lacedaemon  with  the 
command  of  an  army.  If  the  victims  were  unfa¬ 
vourable,  they  disbanded  the  army  and  returned 
home.2 

DIADICAS'IA  (diaduiaoia),  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  is  a  mere  synonyme  of  diuy  :  technically,  it 
denotes  the  proceedings  in  a  contest  for  prefer¬ 
ence  between  two  or  more  rival  parties ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  several  claiming  to  succeed 
as  heirs  or  legatees  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  per¬ 
son.  Upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that,  as  all  claimants  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  ordinary 
classification  of  the  litigants  as  plaintiffs  and  de¬ 
fendants  becomes  no  longer  applicable.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  essential  distinction  between  the  proceedings 
in  question  and  ail  other  suits  in  which  the  parties 
appear  as  immediately  opposed  to  each  other  ;  but, 
as  far  as  forms  are  concerned,  we  are  not  told  that 
they  were  peculiarly  characterized.  Besides  the 
case  above  mentioned,  there  are  several  others  to 
be  classed  with  it  in  respect  of  the  object  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  being  an  absolute  acquisition  of  property. 
Among  these  are  to  be  reckoned  the  claims  of  pri¬ 
vate  creditors  upon  a  confiscated  estate,  and  the 
contests  between  informers  claiming  rewards  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  state  for  the  discovery  of  crimes,  &c., 
as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Her- 
mae3 * *  and  the  like.  The  other  class  of  causes  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  general  term  consists  of  cases  like 
the  antidosis  of  the  trierarchs  (vid.  Antidosis),  con¬ 
tests  as  to  who  was  to  be  held  responsible  to  the 
state  for  public  property  alleged  to  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  on  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other,*  and 
questions  as  to  who  should  undertake  a  choregia, 
and  many  others,  in  which  exemptions  from  person¬ 
al  or  pecuniary  liabilities  to  the  state  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  claim  by  rival  parties.  In  a  diadicasia,  as 
in  an  ordinary  di/cy,  the  proper  court,  the  presiding 
magistrate,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  mainly 
depended  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  present  no  leading  characteristics  for  dis¬ 
cussion  under  the  general  term.® 

DIAD'OSEIS  (diadooeig).  (Fid.  Dianomai.) 

DLETA.  (Fid.  House.) 

DI^ETE'TICA  or  DLETE'TICE  (diaiTyriKy), 
one  of  the  three  principal  branches  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art  and  science  of  medicine. 
(  Fid  Medicina.)  The  word  is  derived  from  diaira, 
which  meant  much  the  same  as  our  word  diet.  It 
is  defined  by  Celsus6  to  signify  that  part  of  medi¬ 
cine  guce  victu  medetur,  “  which  cures  diseases  by 
means  of  regimen  and  diet and  a  similar  expla¬ 
nation  is  given  by  Plato.7  Taken  strictly  in  this 
sense,  it  would  correspond  very  nearly  with  the 
modern  dietetics,  and  this  is  the  meaning  which  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  it  always  bears  in  the 
earlier  medical  writers,  and  that  which  will  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later 
authors  it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus’s  second 
grand  division,  pappase vt  kt),  and  is  used  by  Scri- 
bonius  Largus8  simply  in  opposition  to  chirurgia,  so 
as  to  answer  exactly  to  the  province  of  our  physi¬ 
cian. 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.  )•  ~2.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  xi.,  2. 

— Thucyd.,  v.,  54,  55,  116.  —  Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  p,  391.)— 3. 

And'ic.,  14.)— 4.  (as  in  Dem.,  c.  Everg.  etMnes.)— 5.  (Platner, 

Process  urd  Klagen,  li ,  p.  17,  s.  9.) — 6.  (De  Medic.,  Praifat.  in 

li... ,.)— 7  (ap.  I)iog.  I.aert.,  iii.,  1,  4  85.)— 8.  (De  Compos. 

MeJicam.,  )  20C  > 


No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  tin 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippocrates; 
or,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that,  whether  Homei 
meant  to  represent  it  as  it  was  in  his  own  time,  oi 
as  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  during  the  Trojan 
war,  it  must  have  been  (according  to  our  modern 
notions)  very  defective  and  erroneous,  For  instance, 
he  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow,1  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field,  as  taking  a  draught  composed  of  wine,  gi  iat’s- 
milk  cheese,  and  flour,2  which  certainly  no  mcdern 
surgeon  would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.*  Hippoc¬ 
rates  seems  to  claim  for  himself  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  person  who  had  studied  this  subject,  and 
says  the  “  ancients  had  written  nothing  on  it  worth 
mentioning.”*  Among  the  w'orks  commonly  ascri¬ 
bed  to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon 
this  subject,  viz.  :  1.  nepi  Aiairr/g  'Tyuivyg,  De  Sa- 
lubri  Viet  us  Rations ;  2.  Hepi  Aiairyg,  De  Victus 
Ratione,  in  three  books  ;  3.  Ilepi  Aiat-yg  ’Oijeuv,  De 
Ratione  Victus  in  Mortis  Acutis ;  and,  4.  Hfpt  Tpn- 
De  Alimento.  Of  these  the  third  only  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine  ;  but  the  first 
was  probably  written  by  his  son-in  law  Polybus ; 
the  second,  though  evidently  not  all  composed  by 
the  same  author,  is  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  Hippoc¬ 
rates  ;  and  the  fourth,  if  not  the  work  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates  himself,  is  nevertheless  very  ancient.®  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  his 
other  works,  as  regimen  and  diet  was  the  first,  the 
chief,  and  often  the  only  remedy  that  he  employed. 
Besides  these  treatises  by  Hippocrates  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  on  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of  which 
Galen  has  left  a  commentary,  the  following  works 
on  the  subject  by  later  authors  are  still  extant : 
Galen,  nepi  T po<j>uv  A vvdpeug,  De  Alimentorum  Fa - 
cultatibus ;  Id.,  Hepi  E vxvpiag  icai  Ka/cojryn'af  Tpo- 
< buv ,  De  Probis  et  Pravis  Alimentorum  Succis ;  Id., 
Hepi  riig  Kara  tov  'InnoKparyv  Aiairyg  irri  tuv  ’Of- 
iuv  NoorpmTuv,  De  Victus  Ratione  in  M or  bis  Acutis 
ex  Hippocratis  Sententia ;  Michael  Psellus,  IJ epi  At- 
aivyg,  De  Vidus  Ratione;  Theodoras  Priscianus, 
Diceta,  sine  de  Salutaribus  Rebus ;  Constantinus 
Afer,  De  Victus  Ratione  Variorum  Morborum.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  famous  Regimen  Sanitatis 
Salernilanum ;  a  treatise  by  Isaac  ( Iskak  Ben  So- 
leiman),  De  Dicetis  Universalibus  el  Particularibus , 
another  corruptly  entitled  Tacuini  Sanitatis  Ellu- 
chasem  Elimithar  de  Sex  Rebus  non  Naturalibus ; 
and  another  by  the  celebrated  Maimonides  ( Moshefi 
Ben  Maimon),  De  Regimine  Sanitatis  :  besides  sev¬ 
eral  chapters  in  the  works  of  Iialy  Abbas,  Avicen¬ 
na,  and  Mesue.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
attempt  anything  like  a  complete  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  must  be  referred 
to  the  different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while 
in  this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  partic¬ 
ulars  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  above  enumerated,  almost  all  the 
articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients  are  mentioned, 
and  their  real  or  supposed  properties  discussed, 
sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as  by  Burton  in  his 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  In  some  respects  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  much  less  delicate  in  their  tastes 
than  the  moderns,  as  we  find  the  flesh  of  the  fox, 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ass  spoken  of  as  com¬ 
mon  articles  of  food.®  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  drunk  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at 
something  like  certainty  from  the  fact  that  Caelius 


1.  (II.,  xi.,  507.) — 2.  (Ibid.,  638.)— 3.  (See  Plato,  De  Republ , 
iii.,  p.  405,  406. — Max.  Tyr.,  Serm.,  29.  — Athenseus,  i.,  t)  17,  p 
10.) — 4.  (De  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  Acut.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  26,  ed.  Kuhn.! 
— 5.  (Vid.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  ed.  Ilarles.l— 6.  (Pseudo 
Hippoer.,  De  Vic.t.  Rat  ,  lib.  ii  tom.  i.,  p  679,  680.) 
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Aureliamis  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
tnat  the  famous  Asclepiades,  at  Rome,  in  the  sev¬ 
enth  century  A.U.C  ,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients 
to  double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wino  and  half  water,1 *  from  wnich  it 
appears  that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five 
or  six  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates 
recommends  wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  and  Galen  approves  of  the  proportion 
but  Le  Clerc3  thinks  that  this  was  only  in  particular 
cases.  In  one  place3  the  patient,  after  great  fa¬ 
tigue,  is  recommended  pedvodrjvai  ana!;  fj  dig,  in 
which  passage  it  has  been  much  doubted  whether 
actual  intoxication  is  meant,  or  only  the  “  drinking 
freely  and  to  cheerfulness,”  in  which  sense  the 
same  word  is  used  by  St.  John4  and  the  LXX.S 
According  to  Hippocrates,  the  proportions  in  which 
wine  and  water  should  be  mixed  together  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year  ;  for  instance,  in 
summer  the  wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in 
winter  the  least  so."  Exercise  of  various  sorts, 
and  bathing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
writers  on  diet  and  regimen  ;  but  for  farther  partic¬ 
ulars  on  these  subjects,  the  articles  Baths  and  Gym¬ 
nasium  must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added,  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon,  at  least  in  private  families,  in  the  time  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  as  he  says7  that  “  there  are  few  houses  in 
which  the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  found.” 

Another  very  favourite  practice  with  the  ancients, 
both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a  remedy, 
was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to  time. 
The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Victus  Ratione,  false¬ 
ly  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recommends  it  two  or 
three  times  a  month.8  Celsus  considers  it  more 
beneficial  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,®  and 
says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a  month 
had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days  than  once 
a  fcJtnight.1®  At  the  time  in  which  Celsus  wrote, 
this  practice  was  so  commonly  abused,  that  Ascle- 
wades,  in  his  work  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,  rejected 
the  use  of  emetics  altogether :  “  Offensus ,”  says 
Celsus,11  “  eorum  consuetudine,  qui  quotidie  ejicien- 
do  norandi  Jacultatem  moliuntur.,ni  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  among  the  Romans  to  take  an  emetic  imme¬ 
diately  before  their  meals,  in  order  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  eat  more  plentifully  ;  and  again  soon  after, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero, 
in  his  account  of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with 
him  at  his  house  in  the  country,13  says,  “  Accubuit , 
kp.en.KTjv  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit  ddeug  et  ju- 
cunde ;”  and  this  seems  to  have  been  considered  a 
sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to  his  host,  as  it 
intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully, 
and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  done  the  same  thing  when  he  was 
entertained  by  King  Deiotarus.14  The  glutton  Vi- 
tellius  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  con¬ 
tract  emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  compan¬ 
ions  who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution,14  so  that 
one  of  them,  who  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
dining  with  him  for  a  few  days,  said,  “  I  should 
certainly  have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick.” 
Even  women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to 
drink  wine  and  throw  it  up  again,  to  sharpen  their 
appetite 

[  Paler  ni ]  “  sextarius  alter 

Ducitvr  ante  cibum,  rabidam  facturus  orexim  :”1# 


1  De  Morb  Chron.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  7,  p.  386.) — 2.  (Hist,  de  la 
M  50  ; — 3.  Pseudo-IIippocr.,  De  Viet.  Rat.,  lib.  iii.,  in  fin.) — 4. 
(ii  1( i.  (Gen.,  xliii.,  34. — Cant.,  v.,  1  ;  and  perhaps  Gen., 
!x.,  91.) — 6.  (Compare  Celsus,  De  Medio.,  i.,  3,  p.  31,  ed.  Ar- 
g*  »t.) — 7.  (De  Rat.  Viet,  in  Morb.  Acut.,  p.  62.) — 8.  (lib.  iii., 
p.  71#  ) — 9.  (Do  Medic.,  i.,  3,  p.  28.) — 10  (Ibid.,  p.  29.) — 11. 
(Ibii.,  p.  27.) — 12.  (See  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvi.,  8.) — 13.  (ad 
Att..,  xiii.,  52.) — 14.  (Cic.,  Pro  Deiot.,  c.  7.) — 15.  (Suet..  Vitell., 
13.—  Dion  Case.,  Ixv.,  2.) — 16.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  427,  428.) 
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so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  itrong  languagi 
of  Seneca,1  “  Vomunt,  ut  edant  ;  edunt ,  ut  to- 
mant .”*  By  some  the  practice  was  thought  so  ef¬ 
fectual  for  strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the  athleta;,  or  pro 
fessed  wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  m 
order  to  make  them  more  robust.  Celsus,  howev¬ 
er,3  warns  his  readers  against  the  toe  frequent  use 
of  emetics  without  necessity,  and  meiely  for  luxury 
and  gluttony,  and  says  that  no  one  who  has  any  re¬ 
gard  for  his  health,  and  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
ought  to  make  it  a  daily  practice.4 

DIAGR'APHEIS  (diaypatyeig).  (Firf.  Eisphora.) 

DIAITE'TAI  ( SiaiTT/rai ).  The  diaiTrjral,  or  ar¬ 
bitrators  mentioned  by  the  Athenian  orators,  were 
of  two  kinds  ;  the  one  public,  and  appointed  by  lot 
(katiputol),  the  other  private,  and  chosen  ( alperol ) 
by  the  parties  who  referred  to  them  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point,  instead  of  trying  it  before  a  court 
of  justice ;  the  judgments  of  both,  according  to 
Aristotle,  being  founded  on  equity  rather  than  law 
( 6  yap  diaiTijrrjg  to  kmeixeg  dpa,  6  <5e  diKaorrjg  top  vd 
pov 4).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  diai- 
rijral  K?iTjpuToi,  following,  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
order  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his  treatise 
“  Ueber  die  off ent lichen  und  Privat-  Schiedsnchter  Dia- 
teten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process  vor  denselben." 

According  to  Suidas,6  the  public  diairrjTal  were 
required  to  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pollux7  and  Hesychius,  not  less  than  60 
With  respect  to  their  number  there  is  some  difficul 
ty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  Ulpian,8  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  was  440,  i.  e.,  44  for  each  tribe 
(fjoav  de  reooapeg  xai  TecoapaKovra,  naO'  endoTTjv 
<pv2.rjv).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  unne¬ 
cessarily  large,  more  especially  when  it  is  consid 
ered  that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of  only 
one  arbitrator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers  have, 
with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading  should  be, 
fjoav  de  Teocapanovra,  rtooapeg  k.  i.  <j>.  At  any  rate, 
litigious  as  the  Athenians  were,  it  seems  that  40 
must  have  been  enough  for  all  purposes. 

The  words  naff  kKdorrjv  tyvhrjv  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  is 
supported  by  Demosthenes,®  where  he  speaks  of  the 
arbitrators  of  the  CEneid  and  Erectheid  tribes ;  as 
well  as  by  Lysias,10  who,  in  the  words  npooK~ATjodpe- 
vog  avrov  npog  rovg  rfj  'Innodouvridi  diKu^ovrag,  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  diaiTrjral  of  the  Hippothoon- 
tid  tribe.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  these  offi¬ 
cers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  chosen  by  the 
members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they  adjudicated,  or 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people.  Hudtwalcker 
inclines  to  the  latter  supposition,  as  being  more 
probable ;  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it  seems  just  as 
likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four  arbitrators  of 
each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribe 
itself.  Again,  whether  they  were  appointed  for  life, 
or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is  not  expressly  men 
tioned  by  the  orators  ;  but  as  none  of  the  Athenian 
magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Areiopagites, 
remained  permanently  in  office,  and  Demosthenes1’ 
speaks  of  the  last  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the 
year  as  being  the  last  day  of  the  diaiTr/rai  (y  rcAn>- 
raia  ijpepa  ruv  diaiTtjruv),  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  they  were  elected  for  »  year  only.  The  only 
objection  to  this  conclusion  irises  from  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaeus,13  where  an  arbitrator  is 
spok  n  of  as  being  engaged  on  a  suit  for  two  years 
( dvo  brtj  rov  diairrjTov  ttjv  dlnrjv  exovrog) :  if,  howev¬ 
er,  we  admit  the  conjectural  reading  ruv  duarriTuv, 

1.  (Cons,  ad  Helv.,  9  10.) — 2.  (Compare  Seneca,  De  Provid., 

c.  4,  t)  11  —Id.,  Epist.,  95,  «  21.)— 3.  (1.  c.,  p.  28.)-4.  (See  Mid 

dleton’s  Life  of  Cicero. — Casaubon  ad  Suet.,  1.  c.)—  5.  (Rhet , 

i.,  13.) — 6.  (s.  v.) — 7.  (viii.,  126.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.  542, 

15  I — 9.  c.  Euerg- ,  1142, 25.)— 10.  (c.  Panel.,  731.) — 11.  (c.Meid., 

542,  15.; — 12  p  361,  ed.  Reiske.) 
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ttie  meaning  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  we 
infer  from  other  authorities,  and  would  only  imply 
that  the  same  cause  came  before  the  arbitrators  of 
two  different  years,  a  case  which  might  not  unfre- 
quer.tly  happen  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of 
the  text  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  re-elect  an 
arbitrator  for  the  decision  of  a  particular  case. 

After  discussing  this  subject,  Hudtwalcker  raises 
the  question  whether  or  not  the  public  dianijrai 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their  du¬ 
ties.  The  point  is  not  one  of  great  importance,  and 
theiefore  we  shall  only  observe  that  such  a  guaran¬ 
tee  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  ;  for  we  read  of 
their  taking  oaths  previous  to  givint  judgment  in  the 
particular  cases  which  came  before  them.1  From 
this  circumstance  we  should  infer  that  no  oath  was 
exacted  from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office  : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  the  cunt,  try  opinion,  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  (amt- 
seid)  was  the  same  as  that  o  the  Heliastic  oath 
given  by  Demosthenes  * 

The  6iacTT)Tal  of  the  different  tribes  appear  to 
have  sat  in  different  places  ;  as  temples,  halls,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
Those  of  the  CEneid  and  the  Erectheid  tribes  met 
ji  the  heliaea  ;*  we  read  of  others  holding  a  court  in 
the  delphinium,* 4 *  and  also  in  the  arou  n olkiIt).* 
Again  we  are  told  of  slaves  being  examined  by  the 
< kaiTT/ral ,  sitting  for  that  purpose,  under  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  (iacaviorai  ( vid .  Basanos),  in  the  hephais- 
teium,  or  TempleofHephaistos.6  Moreover,  we  are 
toid  of  private  arbitrators  meeting  in  the  Temple  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and,  if  the  amended 
reading  of  Pollux'  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by 
him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly 
held  their  courts  in  the  temples  (Aiyruv  kv  lepolg 
nuXci).  Ilarpocration  also8  contrasts  the  dicasts 
with  the  arbitrators,  observing  that  the  former  had 
regularly  appointed  courts  of  justice  (uTrodedeiy- 
fieva.) 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remuneration 
of  the  diaiTyrai  was  a  drachma  deposited  as  a  nap- 
daratng9  by  the  complainant  on  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also  paid  for  the  av- 
rupoma,  and  every  vnupooca  sworn  during  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.19 

The  napaoraoLQ  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
is  the  same  as  the  dpaxpy  tov  MinopapTvplov  men¬ 
tioned  by  Demosthenes.11  The  defendant  in  this 
case  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  commenced 
proceedings  against  him  for  this  arbitrary  neglect 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the  first 
step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  napdaracng. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  inevOvvoi,  i.  e.,  every 
one  who  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint  against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro¬ 
ceed  against  them  by  eioayyehia,  or  information 
laid  before  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says  U1- 
pian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demosthe¬ 
nes1  *  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public  diaetetae  were, 
towards  the  close  of  their  year  of  office,  and  during 
the  latter  days  of  the  month  Thargelion,  required  to 
present  themselves  in  some  fixed  place,  probably 
near  the  senate-house,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
mswer  any  charge  brought  against  them,  of  which 


1.  (Isseus,  De  Dicsog.  Hored.,  p.  54. — Demosth.,  c.  Callip.,  p. 
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they  received  a  previous  notice.  The  punishment, 
in  case  of  condemnation,  was  unpla,  or  the  loss  of 
civic  rights.  Harpocration,1  however,  informs  us 
that  the  daayycXla  against  the  arbitiators  was 
brought  before  the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular 
courts ;  but  this  probably  happened  only  on  appeal, 
or  in  cases  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
ftovXij  could  not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine 
of  500  drachmae  with  drtpia. 

We  may  now  discuss  the  competency  of  the  diae- 
tetae,  i.  e.,  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  Pollux*  states,  that  in  former  times 
no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it  had  beer, 
investigated  by  the  diaetetae  (ird'ka.i  ovdepla  6lkt]  n pip 
enl  diairr/Tuc  eldtiv  dar/yero).  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  word  ndhai  here  refers  to  a 
time  which  was  ancient  with  reference  to  the  age 
of  the  Athenian  orators,  and  therefore  that  this  pre¬ 
vious  investigation  was  no  longer  requisite  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  and  his  contemporaries.  Still 
we  find  the  diaetetae  mentioned  by  them  in  very 
many  cases  of  civil  actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  magistrates,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  ac¬ 
tions  into  court  (eiadyetv),  encouraged  the  process 
before  the  arbitrators,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
state  the  payment  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  due  to  the  dicasts.1  Hudtwalcker  is  accord¬ 
ingly  of  opinion  that  the  diaetetae  were  competent  to 
act  in  all  cases  of  civil  action  for  restitution  or  com¬ 
pensation,  but  not  of  penal  or  criminal  indictments 
(ypatyal) ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  rested  with  the  com¬ 
plainant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before  them 
in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a  higher 
court  of  judicature.4 

But,  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort,  the  diaitif 
rai  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  matters  of 
fact  which  could  not  be  conveniently  examined  in  a 
court  of  justice,6  just  as  what  is  called  an  “  issue” 
is  sometimes  directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  to  an  inferior  court,  tor  the  purpose  of  trying  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either 
party  in  a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (npona- 
leladaC)  an  inquiry  of  this  sort  before  an  arbitra¬ 
tor,  the  challenge  being  called  npoK^ycnQ :  a  term 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  “  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment”  by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inqui¬ 
ry  were  defined.6  Many  instances  of  these  npo- 
K^r/aug  are  found  in  the  orators ;  one  of  the  most 
frequent  is  the  demand  or  offer  to  examine  by  tor 
ture  a  slave  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  a  matter  in 
dispute,  the  damage  which  might  result  to  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  slave  being  guarantied  by  the  party  who 
demanded  the  examination.7  See  also  Demosthe¬ 
nes,8  who  observes  that  the  testimony  of  a  slave, 
elicited  by  torture,  was  thought  of  more  value  by 
the  Athenians  than  the  evidence  of  freemen.  ( Vid. 
Basanos.)  Another  instance,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  last,  was  the  TTpoK^r/mg  dg  paprvptav ,9  where  a 
party  proposed  to  his  opponent  that  the  decision  of 
a  disputed  point  should  be  determined  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  third  party.10  Sometimes,  also,  we  read 
of  a  npoicXritng,  by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to 
allow  the  examination  of  documents,  as  wills,11 
deeds,  bankers’  books,  &C.1* 

It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  objects  of  a 
irpoKfaicng  would  vary  according  to  the  matter  in 
dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was  producible; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  adding 
that  the  term  was  also  used  when  a  party  chal¬ 
lenged  his  adversary  to  make  hia  allegation  under 
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the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to  make  his  own 
statements  under  the  same  obligation.1 * 

The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  nponXyaig,  tendered  by  the  op¬ 
posite  party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not, 
as  he  might  think  proper.*  In  all  cases  where  any 
of  these  investigations  or  depositions  were  made  be¬ 
fore  the  diastetae,  we  may  conclude  with  Hudt- 
walcker,3 *  that  they  might  be  called  as  witnesses  in 
subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either  to  state  the 
evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  produce  the  docu¬ 
ments  they  had  examined,  and  which  were  depos¬ 
ited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  ( Vid.  Appeelatio, 
Greek.) 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trials  before  the  public  arbitrators ;  these  were  of 
two  sorts :  1st.  When  two  parties  agreed  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  contract  to  lefer  a  matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge 
or  judges  selected  from  them.  2dly.  When  a  cause 
was  brought  before  a  public  arbitrator,  without  any 
such  previous  compromise,  and  in  the  regular  course 
of  law.  The  chief  difference  seems  to  have  been 
that,  in  case  of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two 
parties,  the  award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could 
be  brought  before  another  court,  though  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  party  might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a 
new  trial  (ryv  py  ovaav  dvnXaxetv*).  Except  in  this 
point  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator  who  was  selected 
from  the  public  diaiTijral  by  litigant  parties,  seems 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  same  liabilities,  and  to 
have  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  those  parties  as 
an  arbitrator  appointed  by  lot :  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  also  appears  to  have  been  the  same  before 
both,5 *  an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It 
must,  however,  be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  Hudtwalcker’s  opinion,  that 
whenever  a  suiter  wished  to  bring  an  action  before 
one  or  more  of  the  public  diastetae,  he  applied  to  one 
of  the  many  officers  called  elaayuyelg,*  whose  duty 
it  was  to  bring  the  cause  ( eiadyeiv )  Into  a  proper 
court.  By  some  such  officer,  at  any  rate,  a  requi¬ 
site  number  of  arbitrators  was  allotted  to  the  com¬ 
plainant,  care  being  taken  that  they  were  of  the 
same  tribe  as  the  defendant.7  Pollux8  informs  us 
that  if  a  diairr/Tyg  refused  to  hear  a  cause,  he  might 
be  punished  with  dri/xia :  but  it  appears  that  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  after  hearing  the 
case,  a  diaetetes  sometimes  refused  to  decide  him¬ 
self,  and  referred  the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice 
( ovk  direyvu  Tyg  dlnyg,  dXk'  ktyrjKev  f/pag  eig  to  duaia- 
rypiov9). 

We  may  now  state  the  process  before  the  public 
diaetetae.  After  complaint  made,  and  payment  of 
the  7T apdoraaig,  the  plaintiff  supported  his  averment 
by  an  oath,  to  the  effect  that  his  accusation  was 
true,  which  the  defendant  met  by  a  like  oath  as  to 
the  matter  of  his  defence.  When  the  oath  (avru- 
uooia)  had  been  thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbi¬ 
trators  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses, 
examined  documents,  and  held  as  many  conferences 
(ovvodox)  with  the  parties  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  question.10  The  day  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  judgment  ( y  dno<j>acug  Tyg  dlicyg11)  was 
Drobably  fixed  by  law,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
name  {y  icvpla  scil.  ypepa)  by  which  it  is  called  in 
the  orators  ;  it  might,  however,  with  consent  of 
both  parties,  be  postponed.  The  verdict  given  was 
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countersigned  by  the  proper  authorities,  perhaps  by 
the  elaayuyelg,  and  thereby  acquired  its  validity 
The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes1  as  hav. 
ing  signed  a  judgment,  were  probably  thesmothetae, 
as  the  action  was  a  duty  Kata/yopiag,  which  is,  more¬ 
over,  called  an  uripyTog  dena  pvuv  dUy,  i.  e.,  an 
action  where  the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  as 
sess  the  damages  ( cestimare  litem),  the  penalty,  is 
case  of  a  verdict  for  him,  being  determined  by  law : 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  diaetetae 
sometimes  decided  in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  sued 
for  damages,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
he  sought  restitution  of  rights  or  property ;  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  does  there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing 
that  their  jurisdiction  was  not  extended  to  the  uyu- 
veg  TipyTol,  or  actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  re¬ 
quired  to  assess  or  lay  his  damages,  provided  the 
assessment  did  not  exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authoritj 
of  Pollux,*  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  him  {kviypatyev  kv 
t£>  ypappardip  to  lynhypa  k at  to  rlpypa). 

If  the  defendant  were  not  piesent  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went  against 
him  by  default  {kpypyv  u(j>/ \e),  the  arbitrator  being 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  {6rpe  ypepag*). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen¬ 
tence  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
( imupoala *)  alleging  a  satisfactory  cause  for  post¬ 
ponement,  such  as  sickness,  absence  from  town, 
military  service,  or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate 
these,  the  applicant,  when  possible,  appeared  per¬ 
sonally  ;  but  if  a  party  was  prevented  from  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  day  of  trial  by  any  unexpected  event, 
the  vtt upoala  might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorized 
friends  5  The  vnupoma  might  be  met  by  a  counter 
statement  {uvOvnupoala)  from  the  opposite  party, 
affirming  his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
fictitious  or  colourable.  In  connexion  with  this 
point,  we  may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux,* 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  vnopocla, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished 
for  a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  after 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
was  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  vnupoaia,  to  the  effect 
that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  involuntary 
( opbaag  py  knuv  kuTuneiv  ryv  dlairav 7).  In  default 
of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  the  previous 
sentence  was  confirmed.8  We  are  told  also  by 
Photius,9  that  it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well 
as  defendant  to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds 
we  have  mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the 
former  verdict  was  set  aside  (?)  ipypy  ITivero),  and 
the  parties  went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  daayuyelg,  tc 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  The  process  itself  is  called  avnhyt-ig  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  tr 
trials  before  the  diaiTyral :  the  corresponding  terns 
in  Roman  law  is  restauratio  ercmodicii. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  settini 
aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  an  £<pe<ng,  or  appeal  to  the  higher  conrti 
{vid.  Appeli.atio,  Greek),  and  if  false  evidence  had 
been  tendered,  by  a  disy  kcucotexviuv.10  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  consequent  upon  non-com- 
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pliance  with  a  final  judgment,  see  Enechyra  and 
Exoules  Dis  e. 

We  will  now  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi¬ 
trators,  chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con¬ 
tending  parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  aSorref,  oi.  whom  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  noi  selected  from  the  diairijTai  of 
the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  were  in¬ 
vested  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always  the 
lame ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  ikaXXaKrai,  or 
chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation : 
thus  Isasus1 *  speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  if  they  could,  without 
taking  an  oath,  or  to  make  an  award  (uno<j>aiveodai) 
upon  oath.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  purely  referees,  and  then  their  powers  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  refer¬ 
ence  ;  if  these  powers  were  limited,  the  arbitration 
was  a  6'uut a  kni  pTjTotq.3  The  agreement  was  not 
merely  a  verbal  contract  ( stipulatio ),  but  drawn  up 
in  writing  ( imrpoTCT/  Kara  owdr/nag3),  and  signed  by 
the  parties  ;  it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (gener¬ 
ally  three),  determined  how  many  unanimous  votes 
were  necessary  for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably 
reserved  or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right 
of  appeal  to  other  authorities.4 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  dLaiTT)Tal  were 
then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  according  to 
the  definition  of  Festus  :4  “  Arbiter  dicitur  judex, 
quod  totius  rei  habeat  arbitrium  et  potestatem.'’  More¬ 
over,  no  appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judg¬ 
ment  ;6  though  we  read  of  an  instance  of  a  party 
having  persuaded  his  opponent  to  leave  a  matter  to 
the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ;  and  afterward, 
when  he  found  they  were  likely  to  decide  against 
himself,  going  before  one  of  the  public  arbitrators 
(’EttI  tov  nXrjpuTov  6iaiTT]T7]v  eWuv1).  We  should, 
however,  suppose  that  in  this  case  there  was  no 
written  ovvdqKtj.  The  award  was  frequently  given 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and  had  the  same 
force  as  the  judgment  which  proceeded  from  a 
court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  followed  by  a  6'lkt) 
li-ovAr/g.*  We  may  add,  that  these  private  diaiTijrai 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  kv  tu  iepti,  kv  tu  'H <j>aioTei<p, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary  to  give 
notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper  archon  or 
magistrate  (a-iroQEpnv  irpog  rr/v  dpxvv),  who,  as  Hudt- 
walcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as  an  eioayuye vq 
in  the  case.9 

DIAMARTYR'IA  (diapapTvpia)  was  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  at  the  anacrisis,  in 
nearly  all  causes,  whether  public  or  private.  It 
purported  that  the  action  pending  could  or  could 
not  be  brought  into  court,  and  operated  as  a  hin- 
derance  to  its  farther  progress  until  this  question  was 
decided.  The  protest  was,  like  all  the  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  an  anacrisis,  put  in  in  writing,  together 
with  the  evidence  requisite  for  its  corroboration, 
and  the  question  raised  by  it  was  decided  by  the 
tribunal  that  had  cognizance  of  the  original  cause. 
The  only  peculiarity  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  protest  was  made  was  the  first  to  address  the 
court.  According  to  Harpocration,  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to  adopt  this  method  of  proceeding 
first,  and  the  protest  was  only  allowed  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  upon  his  antagonist’s  omitting  to  do  so  ; 
but,  besides  the  two  original  parties,  we  are  told 
that  a  third  (o  f3ovlbp.evoq)  might  interpose  by  pro¬ 
test,  and  thus  pro  tempore  substitute  himself  for  one 
Of  the  litigants.  It  seems  probable  that  the  epo- 

1-  (De  Dicseog.  Hered.,  p.  54,  eti.  Bekk.) — 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Call., 

373,  ed.  Bekk.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  912.) — 4.  (Isocr.,  c. 

C-1L,  375,  et.  Bekk. — Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  897.) — 5.  (p.  15,  ed. 

Mulle*.)  —  6  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  545.)  —  7.  (Demosth  c. 

Apheli.,  862.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Call!]).,  1240,  22.)  —  9-  (De- 

month.,  c.  Callip.,  1244.  14. — Id.,  c.  Meid.,  542,  14.) 


I  belia,  or  sixth  part  of  the  damages  est  irnated  in  the 
original  cause,  was  forfeited  in  some  diamartyrise  * 
when  the  protester  failed  in  obtaining  a  filth  of  the 
voices  of  the  dicasts  ;  and  in  others,  a  deposite  (tra 
paKaradoh}3)  was  forfeited  by  the  unsuccessful  party 
to  his  opponent.* 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  (dtapaoTiyucnq,  was  a  solem¬ 
nity  performed  at  Spares.  at  the  festival  of  Artemi* 
Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Limnaeon,  from  it* 
situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the  town.4  The  solem¬ 
nity  was  this  :  Spartan  youths  ( l<pT)6oi )  were  scour¬ 
ged  on  the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood 
gushed  forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  scourging 
itself  was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigosis  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Or¬ 
thia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner :  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which  Ores¬ 
tes  had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a  bush 
by  Astrabanes  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of  Irbus. 
The  two  men  were  immediately  struck  mad  at  the 
sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
other  neighbouring  places  then  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  goddess ;  but  a  quarrel  ensued  among  them,  in 
which  several  individuals  were  killed  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded  atonement  for  the 
pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From  henceforth  hu¬ 
man  victims  were  selected  by  lot  and  offered  to 
Artemis,  until  Lycurgus  introduced  the  scourging 
of  young  men  at  her  altar  as  a  substitute  for  human 
sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account, 
was  a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycurgus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purpose  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  hardening 
the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings.5  Ao- 
cording  to  another  far  less  probable  account,  the 
diamastigosis  originated  in  a  circumstance,  reco.  1- 
■ed  by  Plutarch,6  which  happened  before  the  bati  le 
of  Platsete. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Many  anec¬ 
dotes  are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  Spartans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scourge;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  mur¬ 
mur  at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes 
was  considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on 
the  field  of  battle.7 

DIAN'OMAI  or  DIA'DOSEIS  ( diavo/uai  or  diado- 
oeiq)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian  people, 
which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  congiaria.  ( Vid. 
Congiarium.)  To  these  belong  the  free  distribu¬ 
tions  of  corn,8  the  cleruchiae  (vid.  Cleruchi),  the 
revenues  from  the  mines,  and  the  money  of  the 
theorica.  (Vid.  Theoricon.)9 

DIA'PHANE  EIMATA  (OLatjavfj  el/iara )  were 
garments  similar  to  the  celebrated  Coce  vestes  of 
the  Romans ;  but  as  they  are  mentioned  in  Aris¬ 
tophanes  and  the  earlier  Greek  writers  (diaipavij 
Xiruvia,10  ipdna  diatpaivovra11),  they  were  probably 
made  of  muslin  and  not  of  silk,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  material  of  which  the  Coaj  vestes  were 
made.  (Vid.  Coa  Vestib.)1* 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (diaiprjipLCTig),  a  political  institu¬ 
tion  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  offspring  of  an  unlawf  il 

1.  (Platner,  i.,  180. — Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  109S,  12  ) — £ 
(Meier.  Att.  Process,  640.) — 3.  (Platner,  i.,  163.) — 4.  (Faus., 
iii.,  16,  6.) — 5.  (Plut.,  Lye.,  18. — Instit.  Laced.,  p  244. — Cic., 
Tusc.  Quaest.,  v.,  27.) — 6  (Aristid.,  17.) — 7.  (Compare  MullerA 
Dorians,  ii.,  9,  t)  6,  note  k,  and  iv.,  5,  t)  8,  note  c. — Manso,  Spar 
ta,  i.,  2,  183.) — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  715.) — 9.  (Biickh,  Pub). 
Econ.,  i.,  p.  289.) — 10.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  48.) — 11.  (Philom. 
Fragm.,  p.  387,  ed.  Meineke.) — 12.  (Bekker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p 
341.) 
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mairiage,  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  As 
usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  at 
Athens,1  various  measures  had  been  adopted  against 
them  {vid.  Graphaixehias  and  Doroxenias)  ;  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  meth¬ 
od,  the  6iaipf/<l>ion %  was  devised,  according  to  which 
the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held  by  the 
demotas,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were  sus¬ 
pected  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit.  Every  deme,  there¬ 
fore,  obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain  times  to 
revise  its  lexiarchic  registers,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had  no 
claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly  of 
the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de¬ 
march,  or  some  senator  belonging  to  the  deme  ;* 
for,  in  the  case  brought  forward  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that 
he  was  demarch,  but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  fdovlft.  When  the  demotae  were 
assembled,  an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in 
which  they  promised  to  judge  impartially,  without 
favour  towards,  or  enmity  against  those  persons  on 
whom  they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  pres¬ 
ident  then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  from  the 
register,  asking  the  opinion  of  the  assembly  {dtafji- 
(}>tfro6cu)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one,  then,  had  the  right  to  say  what  he  thought 
or  knew  of  the  person  in  question  ;  and  when  any 
one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took  place.* 
Pollux*  says  that  the  demotae  on  this  occasion  gave 
their  votes  with  leaves,  and  not  with  pebbles,  as  was 
usual  ;  but  Demosthenes  simply  calls  them  ipijQoi. 
Tf  a  person  wras  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  {inr(npTi<j>i&od(u),  his  name  was 
struck  from  the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself 
was  degraded  to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he 
did  not  acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the 
great  courts  of  justice  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punish¬ 
ment  awaited  him,  if  he  was  found  guilty  there  also ; 
for  he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property 
was  confiscated  by  the  state.4 * 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  diaipr/cjums,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  registers.6 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  diaipi/Qune  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  B.C.  419,  by  one  Demophi- 
lus.7  But  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Siebelis 
on  Philochorus,8  that  Harpocration,9  the  apparent 
authority  for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  diaipT/tfuatg  is  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 
tarch10  as  early  as  B.C.  445.  Clinton11  has,  more¬ 
over,  shown  that  the  6tarpri<pi(ng  mentioned  by  Har¬ 
pocration,  in  the  archonship  of  Archias,  does  not 
belong  to  B.C.  419,  but  to  B.C.  347.  Compare 
Hermann;1*  and  Schomann, 14  whose  lengthened  ac¬ 
count,  however,  should  be  read  with  great  care,  as 
he  makes  some  statements  which  seem  to  be  irrec¬ 
oncilable  with  each  other,  and  not  founded  on  good 
authority.  The  source  from  which  we  derive  most 
information  on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  against  Eubulides. 


1.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  37.— Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Ylorands  )— 2.  (Harpocr., 
R-  v.  Ar'ittapxo;.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1302. — yEschin., 
De  Pals.  Leg.,  p.  345.) — 4.  (Onora.,  viii.,  18.) — 5.  (Dionys.  Hal., 
De  Isseo,  c.  16,  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske. — Argument,  ad  Demosth.,  c. 
E’lbul.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.,  p.  130(5.) — 7.  (Schumann,  De  Co- 
(nitiii,  p.  358,  transl.— Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  32.) 
— 8.  'Fragm.,  p.  61.) — 9.  (s.  v.  Ataipijipiais-) — 10.  (Pericl.,  37.) 
— 11  (1  'ast.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  141.) — 12  (Manual  of  the  Pol.  Ant.  of 
Qreece.  1  123,  n.  14,  &c.)  — 13  (1.  c.) 


DIASIA  (A idffia),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  tb<*  city  riyj-  t  o- 
Xeug),  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed  MeMxtof.1 
The  whole  people  took  part  in  it.  and  the  wealthiei 
citizens  offered  victims  ( lepda ),  while  the  poorer 
classes  burned  such  incense  as  their  country  fur¬ 
nished  {■fkvpara  kmxopt-a),  which  the  scholiast  on 
Thucydides  erroneously  explains  as  cakes  iu  the 
shape  of  animals.*  The  diasia  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  Anthesterion,*  with  feast 
ing  and  rejoicings,  and  was,  like  most  other  festi¬ 
vals,  accompanied  by  a  fair.*  It  was  this  festival 
at  which  Cylon  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take 
possession  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  ;  but  he  mis¬ 
took  the  oracle,  and  made  the  attempt  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Olympian  games.6  The  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  didoia,  given  by  most  of  the  ancient  gram¬ 
marians  (from  A and  uarj),  is  false  ;  the  name  is 
a  mere  derivative  from  Side,  as  ’AnoX?Mvia  from 
’  AttoTJmv. 

DIAULOS.  {Vid.  Stadium.) 

DIAZO'MA.  {Vid.  Subligaculum.) 

DIGASTE'RION  ( diKaorr/pioi> )  indicates  both  the 
aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  court,  and  the  place  it¬ 
self  in  which  they  held  their  sittings.  For  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Dicastes  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter,  oui 
information  is  very  imperfect.  In  the  earlier  ages 
there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
apart  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cog-  i- 
zance  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of  1  iu- 
man  life  was  avenged  or  expiated,  viz  ,  the  areiopa- 
gites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the  Arei- 
opagus  {vid.  Areiopagus),  and  the  enl  UaUadicp,  km 
A E?^(juvi(p,  km  Tlpvravelu,  and  kv  ^pearroi.  The  an¬ 
tiquity  of  these  last  four  is  sufficiently  vouched  for 
by  the  archaic  character  of  the  division  of  the  caus¬ 
es  that  were  appropriated  to  each  :  in  the  fi  rst  we 
are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were  discussed  ;  m 
the  second,  homicides  confessed,  but  justified  ;  in 
the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of  inanimate  things, 
which,  by  falling  and  the  like,  had  occasioned  a  loss 
of  human  life  ;  in  the  fourth,  homicides  who  had 
returned  from  exile,  and  committed  a  fresh  man¬ 
slaughter,  were  appointed  to  be  tried.  With  respect 
to  these  ancient  institutions,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  name  remained  when  the  historical  age 
commenced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Greek  feeling  respect 
ing  murder,  viz.,  that  it  partook  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  ceremonial  pollution  than  a  political  offence,  the 
presiding  judge  was  invariably  the  king  archon,  the 
Athenian  rex  sacrorum  ;  and  that  the  places  in 
which  the  trials  were  held  were  open  to  the  sky,  to 
avoid  the  contamination  which  the  judges  might 
incur  by  being  under  the  same  roof  with  a  murder¬ 
er.6  The  places,  however,  remained  after  the  office 
of  the  judges  who  originally  sat  there  was  abolish¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  appear  from  Demosthenes7  to  have 
been  occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Heliastic 
judges  when  trying  a  cause  of  the  kind  to  which 
they  rvere  originally  appropriated.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  court  in  later  ages  was  the  Heliaa,  in  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  grammarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  decided  ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  presiding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Heliastic  courts  sat  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater  (Mct- 
Cov),  the  Middle  (M«rop),  the  Green,  the  Red,  that 
of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston  ;  but  of  these  we 
are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to  what  magis¬ 
trates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them.  They  were 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  126.) — 2.  (Compare  Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  8,  $  4. 

— Lucian,  Tim.,  7. — Aristouh.,  Nub.,  402,  &c.) — 3.  (Schol.  xd 

Aristoph.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  841.) — 5.  (Compare  I'ol- 

lux,  Onom.,  i.,  26. —  Suidas,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Matthise,  De  Jud  Atlx 

1570—7.  (c.  Ne®r.,  1348,  21.) 
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all  painted  with  their  distinctive  colours  ;  and,  it 
appears,  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  inscribed  over 
the  doorway.  With  the  exception  of  the  Heliaea, 
and  those  in  which  causes  of  murder  were  ti'ed, 
they  were  probably  protected  from  the  weather. 
The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden  benches,  which  were 
covered  with  rugs  or  matting  (ipiafKa.),  and  there 
were  elevations  or  tribunes  (/3 i/para),  upon  which 
the  ai  tagonist  advocates  stood  during  their  address 
to  the  court.  The  space  occupied  by  the  persons 
engaged  in  the  trial  was  protected  by  a  railing  (<5 pv- 
funroig)  from  the  intrusion  of  the  by-standers  ;  but 
in  causes  which  bore  upon  the  violation  of  the  mys¬ 
teries,  a  farther  space  of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  en¬ 
closed  by  a  rope,  and  the  security  of  this  barrier 
guarantied  by  the  presence  of  the  public  slaves.1 

DICASTES  (diKaorrig),  in  its  broadest  accepta¬ 
tion  a  judge,  more  peculiarly  denotes  the  Attic 
functionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with 
his  colleagues,  was  constitutionally  empowered  to 
try  and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  ques¬ 
tions  that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pro¬ 
nounced  susceptible  of  judicial  investigation.  In 
the  circumstance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being 
selected  from  the  mass  of  private  citizens,  and 
associated  temporarily  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  adjudicating  between 
its  individual  members,  and  of  such  delegates 
swearing  an  oath  that  they  would  well  and  truly 
discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  there  ap¬ 
pears  some  resemblance  between  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  dicasterion  and  an  English  jury,  but 
in  nearly  all  other  respects  the  distinctions  between 
them  are  as  great  as  the  intervals  of  space  and 
time  which  separate  their  several  nations.  At 
Athens  the  conditions  of  his  eligibility  were,  that 
the  dicast  should  be  a  free  citizen,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  full  franchise  (kniripia),  and  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  of  persons  so  qualified  six 
thousand  were  selected  by  lot  for  the  service  of  ev¬ 
er}"  year.  Of  the  precise  method  of  their  appoint¬ 
ment  our  notices  are  somewhat  obscure ;  but  we 
may  gather  from  them  that  it  took  place  every  year 
under  the  conduct  of  the  nine  archons  and  their  of¬ 
ficial  scribe ;  that  each  of  these  ten  personages 
drew  by  lot  the  names  of  six  hundred  persons  of 
the  tribe  assigned  to  him ;  that  the  whole  number 
so  selected  was  again  divided  by  lot  into  ten  sec¬ 
tion  of  500  each,  together  with  a  supernumerary 
one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  persons,  from  among 
whom  the  occasional  deficiencies  in  the  sections  of 
600  might  be  supplied.  To  each  of  the  ten  sections, 
one  of  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  was  ap¬ 
propriated  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  a  small 
tablet  ( tuvukiov ),  inscribed  with  the  letter  of  the 
section  and  the  name  of  the  individual,  was  deliv¬ 
ered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to  each  di¬ 
cast.  Three  bronze  plates  found  in  the  Pirams,  and 
described  by  Dodwell,2  are  supposed  to  have  served 
this  purpose  ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters  :  A.  AI0AS2P02  <1>PEA,  E. 
AEINIA2  AAAIEY2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPM02  AA- 
MII,  and  bear,  besides,  representations  of  owls  and 
Gorgon  heads,  and  other  devices  symbolic  of  the 
Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries  had, 
in  all  probability,  some  different  token  ;  but  of  this 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exercise  of  his  func¬ 
tions,  the  dicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  earlier  ages  at  a  place 
•sailed  Ardetlus,  without  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
,he  Ilissus,  but  in  after  times  at  some  other  spot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.  In  the  time  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  the  oath  (which  is  given  at  full  length  in 
Demosth.,  c.  Timoc.,  746)  asserted  the  qualification 

1  (Meit/,  _ltt.  Pioc.,  p.  141.'—  2.  'Travels,  i.,  p.  433-437.) 


of  the  dicast,  and  a  solemn  engagement  by  him  ti 
discharge  his  office  faithfully  and  incorruptibly  in 
general,  as  well  as  in  certain  specified  cases  which 
bore  reference  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  g. 
matter  in  no  small  degree  under  the  conti  ol  of  the 
dicast,  inasmuch  as  few  could  enter  upon  any  office 
without  having  had  their  election  submitted  to  a 
court  for  its  approbation  (vid.  Dokimasia)  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  it  contained  a  general  promise  to  sup¬ 
port  the  existing  constitution,  which  the  dicast 
would,  of  course,  be  peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when 
persons  were  accused  before  him  of  attempting  its 
subversion.  This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divis¬ 
ions  made  as  above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  as¬ 
sign  the  courts  to  the  several  sections  of  dicasts 
in  which  they  were  to  sit.  This  was  not  like  the 
first,  an  appointment  intended  to  last  during  the 
year,  but  took  place  under  the  conduct  of  the  thus 
mothetae,  de  novo,  every  time  that  it  was  necessary 
to  empanel  a  number  of  dicasts.  In  ordinary  cases, 
when  one,  two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up 
the  complement  of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the 
particular  kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was 
extremely  simple.  Two  urns  or  caskets  (KXtjpuTij- 
pia)  were  produced,  one  containing  tickets  inscribed 
with  the  distinctive  letters  of  the  sections,  the  oth¬ 
er  furnished,  in  like  manner,  with  similar  tickets,  to 
indicate  the  courts  in  which  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.  If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  by  a  single  section, 
a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously  from  each 
urn,  and  the  result  announced,  that  section  B,  for 
instance,  was  to  sit  in  court  T  ;  if  a  thousand  dicasts 
were  requisite,  two  tablets  would,  in  like  manner,  be 
drawn  from  the  urn  that  represented  the  sections, 
while  one  was  drawn  from  the  other  as  above  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  announcement  might  run  that  sec¬ 
tions  A  and  B  were  to  sit  in  court  T,  and  the  like. 
A  more  complicated  system  must  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  when  fractional  parts  of  the  section  sat  by  them¬ 
selves,  or  were  added  to  other  whole  sections  :  but 
what  this  might  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  some  other  process  of  selection 
must  have  prevailed  upon  #11  those  occasions  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  required  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  violators  of  the  myste¬ 
ries,  when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to  judge  ; 
and  in  that  of  military  offenders,  who  were  left  to  the 
justice  of  those  only  whose  comrades  they  were,  or 
should  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the  offence  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed.  It  is  pre-tty  clear 
that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts  to  their  several 
courts  for  the  day  took  place,  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  in  the  market-place,  and  that  it  was 
conducted  in  all  cases,  except  one,  by  the  thesmo- 
thetae ;  in  that  one,  which  w?as  wffien  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  public  officers  rendered  an  account  of 
their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  of¬ 
fice,  and  defended  themselves  against  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  (vid.  Euthunai),  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.  As  soon  as  the  al¬ 
lotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
staff,  on  which  wTas  painted  the  letter  and  the  colour 
of  the  court  awarded  him,  which  might  serve  both 
as  a  ticket  to  procure  admittance,  and  also  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endeavour 
clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  business  had 
begun.  While  in  court,  and  probably  from  the  hand 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  (tjye/xui  diKaarriplov),  he 
received  the  token  or  ticket  that  entitled  him  to 
receive  his  fee  (ducaarutov)  from  the  Ku^aKperai. 
This  payment  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Pericles,  and  was  originally  a  single  obolus  ;  it  was 
increased  by  Cleon  to  thrice  that  amount  about  th* 
88th  Olympiad.1 

DICASTICON.  (Vid.  Dicastes.) 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Pdc.,  125,  &o  ) 
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DIKE  (diKT/)  signifies  generally  any  proceedings 
*t  law  ly  one  party  directly  or  mediately  against 
others.1 *  The  object  of  all  such  actions  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  members,  from  injury  and  aggression ;  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  has  in  most  countries  suggested  the 
division  of  all  causes  into  two  great  classes,  the 
I  ublic  and  the  private,  and  assigned  to  ‘each  its  pe- 
i  uliar  form  and  treatment.  At  Athens  the  first  of 
these  was  implied  by  the  terms  public  6Uai  or  uyu- 
«.*£{  ,  or  still  more  peculiarly  by  ypaQa'i :  causes  of  the 
other  class  were  termed  private  dkat  or  ayuvec,  or 
simply  6'mtu  in  its  limited  sense.  There  is  a  still 
farther  subdivision  of  ypaipac  into  dtjpoacai  and  Ititai, 
of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analogous  to  im¬ 
peachments  for  offences  directly  against  the  state  ; 
the  latter  to  criminal  prosecutions,  in  which  the 
state  appears  as  a  party  mediately  injured  in  the 
violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  individual  citizens. 
It  will  be  observed  that  cases  frequently  arise, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  wrong  complained  of, 
may  with  equal  propriety  be  brought  before  a  court 
in  the  form  of  the  ypaQr)  last  mentioned,  or  in  that 
of  an  ordinary  dint],  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  laws  of  Athens  gave  the  prosecutor  an  ample 
choice  of  methods  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  private 
or  public  proceedings,*  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
plaintiff  in  modern  times  may,  for  the  same  offence, 
prefer  an  indictment  for  assault,  or  bring  his  civil 
action  for  trespass  on  the  person.  It  will  be.neces- 
sary  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  distinctions 
in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the  two  great  classes 
above  mentioned,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
forms  and  treatment  of  the  private  lawsuit. 

In  a  61kt),  only  the  person  whose  rights  were  al- 
\  iged  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  (uipiog) 
of  such  person,  if  a  minor,  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  appearing  suo  jure,  was  permitted  to  institute  an 
action  as  plaintiff ;  in  public  causes,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  few  in  which  the  person  injured  or 
his  family  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested  to 
act,  any  free  citizen,  and  sometimes,  when  the  state 
was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was  em¬ 
powered  to  do  so.  In  all  private  causes,  except 
those  of  ttjovXric,  (3iaiuv,  and  ktjaipeoeuq,  the  penalty 
or  other  subject  of  contention  was  exclusively  re¬ 
covered  by  the  plaintiff,  while  in  most  others  the 
state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prosecutor,  profited 
by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the  offender.  The 
court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were  paid  in  private, 
but  not  in  public  causes,  and  a  public  prosecutor 
that  compromised  the  action  with  the  defendant 
was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
drachmae  and  a  modified  disfranchisement,  while 
there  was  no  legal  impediment  at  any  period  of  a 
private  lawsuit  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  litigant 
parties.3 

The  proceedings  in  the  Siktj  were  commenced  by 
a  summons  to  the  defendant  (^pda/cA^tf)  to  appear 
on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper  magistrate  ( elaa - 
yuyevg),  and  there  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.4  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  person,  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  (vid.  Cleteres),  whose  names  were  en¬ 
dorsed  upon  the  declaration  or  iyK^rjpa). 

If  there  were  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  the  lawsuit  was  styled  dnpoaKlrjTog,  and  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  magistrate.  From  the  circumstance 
of  the  same  officer  that  conducted  the  anacrisis  be¬ 
ing  also  necessarily  present  at  the  trial,  and  as  there 
were,  besides,  dies  nefasti  (dno<j>pddec)  and  festivals, 
during  which  none,  or  only  some  special  causes 
eould  be  commenced,  the  power  of  the  plaintiff  in 

1.  (Harpocrat. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40,  41.) — 2.  (Demosth., 
t.  A  nil  oo.,  601.) — 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  163.) — 4  '  *  n-stoph., 
Nub.,  1221.— Av.,  1016.) 
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selecting  his  time  was,  of  course,  in  some  legrce 
limited ;  and  of  several  causes,  we  know  that  the 
time  for  their  institution  was  particularized  by  law.1 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the  place 
of,  or,  at  all  events,  was  simultaneous  with,  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  summons ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party  vrould  not 
leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering  the  action ; 
and,  accordingly,  Ae  find  that,  in  such  cases,*  an 
Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  the  polemarch’s  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or,  failing  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial.  The 
word  Kareyyvpv  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing.  Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  parties  before  the  magistrate,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  period  of  five  days.3  If  both  parties  ap¬ 
peared,  the  proceedings  commenced  by  the  plaintiff 
putting  in  his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
positing  his  share  of  the  court  fees  ( npvraveia ),  the 
non-payment  of  which  was  a  fatal  objection  to  the 
farther  progress  of  a  cause.4  These  were  very  tri¬ 
fling  in  amount.  If  the  subject  of  litigation  was  ra¬ 
ted  at  less  than  100  drachmas,  nothing  was  paid  ;  if 
at  more  than  100  drachmae  and  less  than  1000  drach¬ 
mae,  3  drachmae  was  a  sufficient  deposite,  and  sc 
on  in  proportion.  If  the  defendant  neglected  or  re¬ 
fused  to  make  his  payment,  it  is  natural  to  conclude 
that  he  underwent  the  penalties  consequent  upon 
non-appearance;  in  all  cases,  the  successful  party 
was  reimbursed  his  prytaneia  by  the  other.8  The 
7r apaKaTaljolri  was  another  deposite  in  some  cases, 
but  paid  by  the  plaintiff  only.  This  was  not  in  the 
nature  nor  of  the  usual  amount  of  the  court  fees, 
but  a  kind  of  penalty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the 
suiter  in  case  he  failed  in  establishing  his  cause. 
In  a  suit  against  the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ; 
in  that  of  a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  per¬ 
son  by  an  alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the 
value  sought  to  be  recovered.8  If  the  action  was 
not  intended  to  be  brought  before  an  heliastic  court, 
but  merely  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  diaete- 
tes  ( vid .  Diaitetai),  a  course  which  was  competent 
to  the  plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions,7  the 
drachma  paid  in  the  place  of  the  deposite  above 
mentioned  bore  the  name  of  napdoTacng.  The  de- 
posites  being  made,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  if  no  manifest  objection  appeared  on  the  face 
of  the  declaration,  to  cause  it  to  be  written  out  on 
a  tablet,  and  exposed  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  wall  or  other  place  that  served  as  the 
cause-list  of  his  court.8 

The  magistrate  then  appointed  a  day  for  the  far¬ 
ther  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  (vid.  Anacrisis), 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority,  in 
case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time ;  ana  to  this  proceeding  the  phrase 
layxdveiv  Sikt/v,  which  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the  plain¬ 
tiff  failed  to  appear  at  the  anacrisis,  the  suit,  of 
course,  fell  to  the  ground ;  if  the  defendant  made 
default,  judgment  passed  against  him.*  Both  par¬ 
ties,  however,  received  an  official  summons  before 
their  non-appearance  was  made  the  ground  of  either 
result.  An  affidavit  might  at  this,  as  w-ell  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of  a 
person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day,  and  this 
would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  postponing  far¬ 
ther  proceedings  (vnupooia) ;  it  might,  however,  be 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1190.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zeu.ith.,  690 

— c.  Aristog.,  778.) — 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  580.; — 4.  (Matth , 

De  Jud.  Ath.,  261.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  613  ) — 6.  (Matth, 

De  Jud.  Ath.,  260.) — 7.  (Hudtw.,  De  Disetet.,  35  .) — 8.  (Meier 

Att.  Process.  605.) — 9.  (Meier.  Att.  Process.  623.) 
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eomoated  by  a  counter-affidavit  to  the  effect  that 
the  alleged  reason  was  unfounded  or  otherwise  in¬ 
sufficient  ( avOvnufioota ) ;  and  a  question  would 
arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  of  which,  when 
adverse  to  fhe  defendant,  would  render  him  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  contumacy.1 *  *  The  plaintiff  was  in 
this  case  said  ipypr/v  iXeiv :  the  defendant,  ipr/pyv 
fyXe.lv,  diicTjv  being  the  word  omitted  in  both  phra¬ 
ses.  If  the  cause  were  primarily  brought  before  an 
umpire  (btatryrrjg),  the  anacrisis  was  conducted  by 
him ;  in  cases  of  appeal  it  was  dispensed  with  as 
unnecessary.  The  anacrisis  began  with  the  affida¬ 
vit  of  the  plaintiff  (npoupooia).  then  followed  the 
answer  of  the  defendant  (uvrupooia  or  uvriypaip?}) 
(vid.  Antigraphe),  then  the  parties  produced  their 
respective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their  evidence  to 
writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authenticated  copies 
of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  contracts  that  might 
be  useful  in  establishing  their  case,  as  well  as  mem¬ 
oranda  of  offers  and  requisitions  then  made  by  ei¬ 
ther  side  (npoKXyoeig).  The  whole  of  the  documents 
were  then,  if  the  cause  took  a  straightforward 
course  (evdvduda),  enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
anacrisis  in  a  casket  (kxlvog),  which  was  sealed  and 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate 
till  it  was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.  Du¬ 
ring  the  interval  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was 
permitted,  and,  accordingly,  evidence  that  had  been 
discovered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible  at 
the  trial.*  In  some  causes,  the  trial  before  the  di¬ 
casts  was  by  law  appointed  to  come  on  within  a 
given  time ;  in  such  as  were  not  provided  for  by 
such  regulations,  we  may  suppose  that  it  would 
principally  depend  upon  the  leisure  of  the  magis¬ 
trate.  The  parties,  however,  might  defer  the  day 
\Kvpia)  by  mutual  consent.3  Upon  the  court  being 
assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause,4  and 
the  plaintiff  opened  his  case.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (o  k<j>'  vdup) 
filled  the  clepsydra  with  water.  As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  from  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak ;  if,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  or  a  law  recited,  the 
water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same  in 
all  causes :  in  the  speech  against  Macartatus,  and 
elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed  sufficient ; 
eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeachment  of  JSschi- 
nes  for  misconduct  in  his  embassy.  In  some  few 
cases,  as  those  of  auKuotg,  according  to  Harpocra- 
tion,  no  limit  was  prescribed  The  speeches  were 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cry  KardBa — “  go 
down,”  in  effect,  “cease  speaking” — from  the  di¬ 
casts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in  a  serious  dilem¬ 
ma  ;  for  if,  after  this,  he  still  persisted  in  his  address, 
he  could  hardly  fail  to  offend  those  who  bid  him 
stop ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order,  it  might  be  found, 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken,  that  it  had  emana¬ 
ted  from  a  minority  of  the  dicasts.  *  After  the 
speeches  of  the  advocates,  which  were,  in  general, 
two  on  each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  give  their  judgment  by  ballot.  ( Vid. 
Cadiskoi.) 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed,  in  many  cases, 
a  farther  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages 
or  penalty  which  the  defendant  should  pay.  ( Vid. 
ATONES  AT1MHTOI  KAI  TIMHTOI.)  The  meth¬ 
od  of  voting  upon  this  question  seems  to  have  varied, 
at  that  the  dicasts  used  a  small  tablet  instead  of  a 
ballot-hall,  upon  which  those  that  approved  of  the 

1.  (Demosth..  c.  Olymp.,  1174.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Bueot.,  i., 
tOO.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phaen.,  1042.) — 4.  (Platner,  Process 
tni  K'ageu,  '.,  182.) — 5.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  973.) 


heavier  penalty  drew  a  long  line,  tl  e  others  a  chon 
one.1  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  private  suit, 
the  Athenian  law  left  its  execution  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist  as  a 
pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  institute 
an  action  of  ejectment  (ifovXr/gj  against  the  refrar 
tory  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of  dicasts 
was  in  general  decisive  (Si/cy  avroreXyg);  but  upon 
certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  grovs 
case  of  perjury  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved  by 
the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his  dis¬ 
advantage,  the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of  such 
conspirators  or  witnesses,  might  be  commenced  de 
novo.  (Vid.  Appellatio,  Greek.)  In  addition  to 
which,  the  party  against  whom  judgment  had  pass¬ 
ed  by  default  had  the  power  to  revive  the  cause, 
upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance  in  court  was 
inevitable  ( ryv  kpr/pyv  avnXaxeiv *) ;  this,  however, 
was  to  be  exercised  within  two  months  after  the 
original  judgment.  If  the  parties  were  willing  to 
refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (diatTyryg),  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  transfer  the  proceed¬ 
ings  as  they  stood  to  that  officer ;  and  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  diaetetes  considered  the  matter  in  hand 
too  high  for  him,  he  might  refer  it  to  the  eloayuyevg, 
to  be  brought  by  him  before  an  heliastic  court. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  before  the  diaetetes 
were  analogous  to  those  before  the  dicasts,  and 
bore  equally  the  name  of  dticy :  but  it  seems  that 
the  phrase  uvrtXaxEtv  ryv  py  ovoav  is  peculiarly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  revival  of  a  cause  before  the  umpire  in 
which  judgment  had  passed  by  default.  (Vid.  Di- 

AITETAI  ) 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under  theii 
several  heads : 

A'uty  or  Tpaiprj — ’A dtidag  irpog  rov  dypov  :  ’Ayeup- 
ytov  :  ’ Aypa<f>tov :  ’A  ypuipov  peraXXov  :  A iatag:  ‘AXo~ 
yiov :  ’ ApfiXuoeug  :  ’ApeXtov  :  ’A vayuyyg  :  ’Avavpa- 
Xiov  : ' Avbpanodiopov  :  ’Avdpanoduv  :  ’Av aryoeug  rod 
dyuov  :  ’Atpoppfjg  :  ’AnoXeiipeug  :  ’AnoKEptpeug :  ’Ano- 
oraotov :  ’ Anpooraoiov  :  ’Apytag  :  ’A pyvpiov  :  ’A oe6el- 
ag :  ’Aorparsiag :  AvropoXiag :  A vroreXyg  :  B c6aidb 
oeug  :  B laiuv:  B Xufiyg:  BovXevoeug :  KaKyyopiag : 
Kanuosug  :  K anorexviuv  :  Kuprcov  :  K araXvoeug  rod 
Sypov :  KaraoKonyg  :  Xpeovg  :  Xuptov  :  KX onrjg :  Ae- 
Kaapov  :  A eiXiag :  A upuv :  A upoijevtag  :  ’Eyyvr/g : 
’Evoudov:  ’ErciTpir/papxypaTog :  ’ETurponi/g :  ’Efo- 
yuyyg  :  ’E Zaipiosug  :  ’E^ovXyg  :  'Aprrayyg  :  E ipypov : 
'Eraipijoeug  :  ' lepoavXiag :  'YtroboXyg :  " T6peug :  Ael- 
Tropaprvptov  :  Aenrovavriov  :  Asinoorpariov  :  Aet.no. 
rafiov  :  M today  :  M toduoeug  oikov  :  M otxetag  :  No- 
plopurog  dtatydopag :  0 bdag:  HapanaTnSrjKrp  :  ITapo- 
voiag:  Uapavopuv  :  HapanpEodeiag  :  napeiaypapi'/g  : 
fyappanuv  :  'bovov :  'Pupug  dipavovg  /cat  pidripEpivyg  : 
$dopug  ruv  kXevdipuv  :  Upoayuytag :  II pobootag : 
Upoeioipopug  :  TlpotKog :  'tevdeyypaipyg :  ^EvbonXri- 
reiag  :  'ksvdopaprvptuv  :  'Vyrapucr/ :  "Zavpia :  htrov : 
hvKotpavTiag  :  SvpfioXaluv  or  2 vv6tjkuv  napadaoeug  : 
Tpavparog  ek  npovotag  :  T vpavvtbog. 

DTCROTA.  (Vid.  Biremis.) 

*DICTAMNUS  (btuTupvog),  a  plant,  the  Dittany 
of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Diclamnus.  Virgil  gives  a 
very  striking  description  of  it,  and  records  the  pop¬ 
ular  belief  of  its  great  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  wounds.* 
Pliny  and  those  who  came  after  him  also  attest  its 
great  virtues  in  this  respect :  the  arrow  or  missile 
with  which  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  dropped 
from  it  on  applying  the  juice  of  the  Dictamnus,  antf 
the  stags,  when  wounded  by  the  hunter,  caused  th8 
weapon  to  fall  out  from  the  wound  by  browsing 
upon  this  plant !  The  moderns  make  nc  use  of  it 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  167.) — 2.  (Platner,  Process  und  Kla#«n 

i.,  396.) — 3.  (A)n.,  xii.,  412  seq.) 
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(experience  having  shown  how  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  these  statements.  The  Dictamnus 
which  grew  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crete,  was  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Linnae¬ 
us  has  given  the  name  of  Dictamnus  to  a  kind  of 
plant  which  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  one 
mentioned  by  Virgil. 

DICTATOR.  The  name  and  office  of  dictator 
are  confessedly  of  Latin  origin  :  thus  we  read  of  a 
dictator  at  Tusculum  in  early,  at  Lanuvium  in  very 
late,  times.1  Among  the  Albans,  also,  a  dictator  was 
sometimes  elected,  as  Mettus  Fuffetius  on  the  death 
of  their  king  Cluilius.  Nor  was  this  magistracy 
confined  to  single  cities ;  for  we  learn  from  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Cato,  that  the  Tusculan  Egerius  was  dicta¬ 
tor  over  the  whole  nation  of  the  Latins.8 

Among  the  Romans,  a  dictator  was  generally  ap¬ 
pointed  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  danger, 
whether  from  foreign  enemies  or  domestic  sedition. 
Instances  occur  very  frequently  in  the  early  books 
of  Livy,  from  whom  we  also  learn  that  a  dictator 
was  sometimes  created  for  the  following  purposes : 

I.  For  fixing  the  “  clavus  annalis”  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  in  times  of  pestilence  or  civil  discord.  ( Vid. 
Clavus  Annalis.)  2.  For  holding  the  comitia,  or 
elections,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls.3 * *  3.  For 
appointing  holydays  [feriarum  constituendarum  cau¬ 
sa)  on  the  appearance  of  prodigies,*  and  officiating 
at  the  ludi  Romani  if  the  praetor  could  not  attend  ;® 
also  for  holding  trials  ( queestionibus  exercendis 6),  and, 
on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  sen¬ 
ate.7  In  this  last  case  there  were  two  dictators, 
one  abroad  and  another  at  home  ;  the  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  without  a  magister  equitum. 

According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  the  dictator¬ 
ship  was  instituted  at  Rome  ten  years  after  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Tarquinii,  and  the  first  dictator  was 
said  to  have  been  T.  Lartius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year.8  Another  account  states  that  the  consuls 
of  the  year  in  which  the  first  dictator  was  appoint¬ 
ed  were  of  the  Tarquinian  party,  and  therefore  dis¬ 
trusted. 

This  tradition  naturally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  dictator  was  on  this  first  occasion  appointed  to  di¬ 
rect  and  supersede  the  consuls  [moderator  et  magister 
cansulibus  appositus),  not  only  with  a  view  to  foreign 
wars,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  summarily  punish¬ 
ing  any  member  of  the  state,  whether  belonging  to 
the  commonalty  or  the  governing  burghers,  who 
should  be  detected  in  plotting  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  king.9  The  powers  with  which  a  dicta¬ 
tor  was  invested  will  show  how  far  his  authority 
was  adequate  for  such  an  object. 

In  the  first  place,  he  was  formerly  called  magister 
populi,  or  master  of  the  burghers  ;l°  and,  though  cre¬ 
ated  for  six  months  only,  his  power  within  the  city 
was  as  supreme  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  consuls 
without  .11 1  In  token  of  this,  the  fasces  and  secures 
(the  latter,  instruments  of  capital  punishment)  were 
carried  before  him  even  in  the  city.18  Again,  no  ap¬ 
peal  against  the  dictator  was  at  first  allowed  either 
to  the  commons  or  the  burghers,  although  the  latter 
had,  even  under  the  kings,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
appealing  from  them  to  the  great  council  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians  ( provocare  ad  populum );  a  privilege,  more¬ 
over,  which  the  Valerian  laws  had  confirmed  and 
secured  to  them  against  any  magistracy  whatever.18 
This  right,  however,  was  subsequently  obtained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses,1*  and  perhaps  eventually 
by  the  plebeians;  an  instance  of  its  being  used  is 
given  by  Livy,15  in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius,  who,  when 

1.  (Cic  ,  Pro  Mil.,  10.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  589.) — 3.  (Liv., 
riii.,  23  ;  ix.,  7.) — 4.  (Id.,  vii.,  28.) — 5.  (Id.,  viii.,  40  ;  ix.,  34.) 
—45  (Id.,  ix.,  26.) — 7.  (Id.,  xxiii.,  23.)  —  8.  (Liv.,  ii.,  18.) — 9. 
(Arnold,  i.,p.  144.) — 10.  (Varro,  DeLing.  Lat.,  v.,82.)— 11.  (Li*., 
riii.,  32.)— 12.  (Id.,  ii.,  18.)— 13.  (Liv.,  ii.,  8 — Cic.,  De  Rep.,ii., 

II. ) — 14  (Fest.,  Opt.  Lex.' — 15.  (viii.,  33.) 
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his  son  was  persecuted  by  the  dictator  L.  Papinus. 
appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  “p°pffius,”  the  pain 
cians  of  the  curies.  Still,  even  in  this  case  the 
populus  had  recourse  to  entreaties  rather  than  au¬ 
thority. 

Moreover,  no  one  was  eligible  to  the  dictatorship 
unless  he  had  previously  been  consul  or  praetor,  for 
such  was  the  old  name  of  the  consul.1  Afterward 
when  the  powers  of  the  old  praetors  had  been  divi¬ 
ded  between  the  two  consuls  who  went  to  their 
provinces  abroad,  and  the  praetorians  who  adminis¬ 
tered  justice  at  home,  praetorians  as  well  as  consu- 
lars  were  qualified  for  the  office.  The  first  plebeian 
dictator  was  C.  Martius  Rutilus,  nominated  ( dictus ) 
by  the  plebeian  consul  M.  Popillius  Laenai,  B.C. 
356* 

With  respect  to  the  electors  and  the  mode  of  elec¬ 
tion,  we  are  told8  that  on  the  first  institution  of  the 
office,  the  dictator  was  created  by  the  popul.is  or 
burghers  (M.  Valerius  qui  primus  magister  a  populo 
creatus  est ),  just  as  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the 
kings  to  be  elected  by  the  patricians.  Dionysius* 
tells  us  that  the  people  merely  ratified  [knerpTjtyloaro) 
the  choice  of  the  senate.  But  the  common  prac¬ 
tice,  even  in  very  early  times,  was  for  the  senate  to 
select  an  individual,  who  was  nominated  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  the  irnperium,  or  sovereign  authority,  from 
the  assembly  of  the  curies.®  This  ratification  was 
in  early  times  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  the 
election,  just  as  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  kings, 
even  after  their  election  by  the  curies,  to  apply  to 
them  for  investiture  with  the  irnperium  ( legem  curi- 
atam  de  imperio  ferre *). 

The  possession  of  the  right  of  conferring  the  im- 
perium  may,  as  Niebuhr  suggests,  have  led  the  pa¬ 
tricians  to  dispense  with  voting  on  the  preliminary 
nomination  of  the  senate,  although  it  is  not  im|  os- 
sible  that  the  right  of  ratification  has  been  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  power  of  appointment.  In  later  limes, 
however,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Maenian  law, 
the  conferring  of  the  impel  mm  was  a  mere  form. 
Thenceforward  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  con¬ 
sul  should  consent  to  proclaim  the  person  nomina¬ 
ted  by  the  senate.7 

In  the  statement  we  have  just  made  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  by  the  senate,  we  have  been 
guided  chiefly  by  the  authority  of  Livy  ;  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  according  to  Diony¬ 
sius,  the  senate  only  resolved  od  the  appointment  of 
a  dictator,  and  left  the  choice  to  be  made  by  one  of 
the  consuls.  Some  instances  mentioned  in  Livy 
certainly  confirm  this  opinion  ;  but  they  are  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  always,  cases  in  which  a  dictator 
was  appointed  for  some  single  and  unimportant  pur¬ 
pose  ; 8  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  disposal  of  kingly 
power  would  have  been  intrusted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  discretion  of  an  individual.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  we  read  that  the  consuls  in  office 
refused  for  some  time  to  declare  a  dictator,  though 
required  by  the  senate  to  do  so,  till  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  one  of  the  tribunes.9  There  were,  in  fact, 
religious  scruples  against  the  nomination  being  made 
by  any  other  authority  than  the  consuls  ;l°  and  to 
such  an  extent  were  they  carried,  that  after  the 
battle  at  the  Trasimene  lake,  the  only  surviving 
consul  being  from  home,  the  people  elected  5.  pro¬ 
dictator,  and  so  met  the  emergency.  We  may  ob¬ 
serve  that  Livy  states,  with  reference  to  this  case, 
that  the  people  could  not  create  a  dictator,  having 
never  up  to  that  time  exercised  such  a  power  ( quod 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  18.) — 2.  (Liv.,  vii.,  17. — Arnold,  ii.,  p.  84.)-  3. 
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nanquam  ante  earn  diem  factum  erat)  :  we  find,  1  ow- 
ever,  in  a  ease  subsequent  to  this  (B.C.  212),  that 
the  people  did  appoint  a  dictator  for  holding  the 
elpctions,  though*  the  consul  of  the  year  protested 
against  it,  as  an  encroachment  upon  his  privileges ; 
but  even  then  the  consul  nominated,  though  he  did 
not  appoint .l * 

Dionysius3  informs  us  that  the  authority  of  a  dic¬ 
tator  was  supreme  in  everything  (irolepov  re  nai 
dprjvrjq  tcai  navroq  uaXov  n puyparoq  avroKpuTup),  and 
that,  till  the  time  of  Sulla,  no  dictator  had  ever 
abused  his  power.  There  were,  however,  some 
limitations,  which  we  will  mention. 

L  The  period  of  office  was  only  six  months,3  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  a  dictator  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  committed  by  him  while 
in  power.4  Many,  however,  resigned  their  author¬ 
ity  before  the  expiration  of  the  six  months,  after 
completing  the  business  for  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  2.  A  dictator  could  not  draw  on  the  treas¬ 
ury  beyond  the  credit  granted  him  by  the  senate,4 
nor  go  out  of  Italy,6  nor  even  ride  on  horseback 
w'ithout  the  permission  of  the  people,7  a  regulation 
apparently  capricious,  but  perhaps  intended  to  show 
whence  his  authority  came.  The  usurped  powers 
of  the  dictators  Sulla  and  Julius  Caesar  are,  of 
course,  not  to  be  compared  with  the  genuine  dic¬ 
tatorship  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  office 
was  abolished  forever  by  a  law  of  Antony,  the  con¬ 
sul.8  The  title,  indeed,  was  offered  to  Augustus, 
but  he  resolutely  refused  it,9  in  consequence  of  the 
odium  attached  to  it  from  the  conduct  of  Sulla  when 
dictator;  in  fact,  even  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
previous  to  Sulla’s  dictatorship,  the  office  itself  had 
been  in  abeyance,  though  the  consuls  were  fre¬ 
quently  invested,  in  time  of  danger,  with  something 
like  a  dictatorial  power  by  a  senatus  consultum, 
empowering  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
the  state  against  harm  'put  darent  operam  ne  quid 
respublica  detrimenti  caperet). 

Together  with  the  master  of  the  burghers,  or  the 
dictator,  there  was  always  appointed  ( dictatori  addi- 
tus)  a  magister  equitum,  or  master  of  the  knights. 
In  many  passages  of  Livy,  it  is  stated  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  chosen  by  the  dictator.  This,  however, 
was  not  always  the  case ;  at  any  rate,  we  meet 
with  instances  where  the  appointment  was  made  by 
the  senate  or  the  plebs.10  He  was,  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject,  like  other  citizens,  to  the  dictator ;  but  his  au¬ 
thority  is  said  to  have  been  equally  supreme,  within 
his  own  jurisdiction,  over  the  knights  and  accensi  :11 * 
who  the  latter  are  it  is  difficult  to  determine.13  Nie¬ 
buhr13  says  of  the  magister  equitum,  “  The  func¬ 
tions  of  this  officer  in  the  state  are  involved  in  ob¬ 
scurity  ;  that  he  was  not  merely  the  commander  of 
the  horse,  and  the  dictator’s  lieutenant  in  the  field, 
is  certain.  I  conjecture  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights,  and  that  he  was 
their  protector  :  the  dictator  may  have  presided  at 
the  election,  and  have  taken  the  votes  of  the  twelve 
;enturies  on  the  person  whom  he  proposed  to  them. 
This  might  afterward  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and 
he  would  then  name  his  colleague  himself.” 

This  conjecture,  although  plausible,  is  far  from 
being  supported  by  the  authority  of  Livy,  who  speaks 
of  both  officers  as  being  “  creati,”  and  of  the  ma¬ 
gister  equitum  as  being  “  additus  dictatori,”  in  such 
a  way  as  to  justify  the  inference  that  they  were 
both  appointed  by  the  same  authority,  just  as  they 
were  both  selected  from  the  same  class  of  men,  the 
consulares  or  praetorii. _ 

1.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  8,  31.) — 2.  (v.,  73.) — 3.  (Liv.,ix.,  34.) — 4.  (Liv., 
ii.,  4.)  —  5.  (Niebuhr,  note  1249.)— 6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  xix.)  — 7. 
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On  one  occasion  tne  people  made  a  master  ol  th« 
horse,  M.  Minucius,  equal  in  command  with  th« 
dictator  Fabius  Maximus.1 

DICTYNNTA  (AiKTvvvia),  a  festival  with  sacri¬ 
fices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour  of 
Artemis,  surnamed  A iKTvvva  or  Ainrvvvaia,  from 
6'lk.tvov,  a  hunter’s  net.3  Particulars  respecting  its 
celebration  are  not  known.  Artemis  AUrwaa  was 
also  worshipped  at  Sparta,3  and  at  Ambrysus  in 
Phocis.4 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  Sioq  and  deus 5).  Tho 
name  dies  was  applied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the 
time  during  which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
ancients,  the  sun  performed  his  course  around  the 
earth  ;  and  this  time  they  called  the  civil  day  (dies 
civilis,  in  Greek  vv^Or'ipepov,  because  it  included  both 
night  and  day6).  The  natural  day  ( dies  naturalis), 
or  the  time  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
was  likewise  designated  by  the  name  dies.  The 
civil  day  began  with  the  Greeks  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with 
the  Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with 
the  Umbrians  at  midday.7  We  have  here  only  to 
consider  the  natural  day,  and,  as  its  subdivisions 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  not  always  the 
same  among  the  Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks 
at  the  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  then 
proceed  to  consider  its  divisions  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  to  which  will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  re¬ 
markable  days. 

At  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts.8  The  first,  called 
rjuq,  began  with  sunrise,  and  comprehended  the 
whole  space  of  time  during  which  light  seemed 
to  be  increasing,  i.  e.,  till  midday.9  Some  ancient 
grammarians  have  supposed  that  in  some  instances 
Homer  used  the  word  r/uq  for  the  whole  day,  but 
Nitzseh10  has  shown  the  incorrectness  of  this  opin¬ 
ion.  The  second  part  was  called  ptaov  fjpap,  or  mid¬ 
day,  during  which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand 
still.11  The  third  part  bore  the  name  of  beilr)  or 
deielov  r/pap,19  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
increased  warmth  of  the  atmosphere.  The  last 
part  of  the  Milr)  was  sometimes  designated  by  the 
words  ttoti  lanepav  or  ftovlvroq.19  Besides  these 
three  great  divisions,  no  others  seem  to  have  been 
known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poems  were 
composed.  The  chief  information  respecting  the 
divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer,  and 
more  especially  the  divisions  made  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux.14 *  The  first  and 
last  of  the  divisions  made  at  the  time  of  Homer 
were  afterward  subdivided  into  two  parts.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  termed  nput  or 
IT  pip  TT)Q  r/pspaq  ;  the  latter  nltjdovavq  rf)q  dyopaq,  or 
7t epi  rrlr/dovaav  ayopdv.19  The  ptaov  r/uap  of  Homer 
was  afterward  expressed  by  peorjptpia,  ptaov  rjpepaq, 
or  pear)  rjpepa,  and  comprehended,  as  before,  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  seemed  neither  to 
rise  nor  to  decline.  The  two  parts  of  the  afternoon 
were  called  deilr)  npuir)  or  npuia,  and  deih)  mpir)  or 
brpia.16  This  division  continued  to  be  observed  down 

1.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  26.)— 2.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  76.— Compart  Strabo, 

x.,  p.  376,  ed.  Tauchnitz. — Pausan.,  ii.,  30,  t>  3.) — 3.  fPaus.,  iii., 

12,  ()  7.) — 4.  (Paus.,  x.,  36,  I)  3. — Compare  the  scholiast  a<l  Aris 

toph.,  Ran.,  1284  ;  Vesp.,  357  :  and  Meursius,  Creta,  c.  3.) — 5. 

(Buttmann,  Mvthologus,  ii.,  p.  74.) — 6.  (See  Censorin.,  He  Die 

Natali,  23.— Piin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  77,  79.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 

28.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  3.)— 7.  (Macrob.,l.(c.— Gellius,  iii.,  2.)— 

8.  (II.,  xxi.,  111.)— 9.  (II.,  viii.,  66;  ix.,  84.— Od.,  ix.,  56.)— 1A 

(Anmerkungen  zur  Odyssee,  i.,  125.)  — 11.  (Hermias  ad  Plat.j 

Phsedr.,  p.  342.)— 12.  (Od.,  xvii.,  606.— Compare  Buttmann’s  Lex- 

ilogus,  ix.,  n.  95.) — 13.  (Od.,  xvii.,  191. —  II.,  xvi.,  779.)  14 

(Onom.,  i.,  68.)— 15.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181.— Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  1,  *  10. 

— Hellen.,  i.,  1,  <)  30.— Dion  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  lxvii.)— 16.  (He. 

rod.,  vii.,  167  ;  viii.,  6— Thucyd.,  iii  ,  74  ;  viii.,  26.— Compart 

Libanius.  Epist.,  1084.) 
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DIFFAKEATIO. 


io  the  latent  period  of  Grecian  history,  though  an¬ 
other  more  accurate  division,  and  more  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  common  life,  was  introduced  at  an 
early  period ;  for  Anaximander,  or,  according  to 
others,  his  disciple  Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
Babylonian  chronometer  or  sundial  (called  nohog  or 
upohoyiov,  sometimes  with  the  epithet  oKioOtjpmov  or 
yhtapuvdpov),  by  means  of  which  the  natural  day  was 
divided  into  twelve  equal  spaces  of  time.1  These 
spaces  were,  of  course,  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  various  seasons  of  the  year.  The  name 
hours  (w pai),  however,  did  not  come  into  general 
use  till  a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  natural  and  equinoctial  hours  was  first  ob¬ 
served  by  the  Alexandrine  astronomers. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  yet  un¬ 
known,  the  natural  phenomena  of  increasing  light 
and  darkness  formed  with  the  Romans,  as  with  the 
Greeks,  the  standard  of  division,  as  we  see  from 
the  vague  expressions  in  Censorinus.*  Pliny  states3 
that  in  the  Twelve  Tables  only  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun  were  mentioned  as  the  two  parts 
into  which  the  day  was  then  divided ;  but  from  Cen¬ 
sorinus4  and  Gellius5  we  learn  that  midday  (meri- 
dies)  was  also  mentioned.  Varro6  likewise  distin¬ 
guished  three  parts  of  the  day,  viz.,  mane,  meridics, 
and  suprema  scil.  tempestas,  after  which  no  assem¬ 
bly  could  be  held  in  the  Forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria 
orescribed  that  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  supre- 
na  in  the  comitium,  that  the  people  might  know 
that  their  meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  day  most  generally  observed  by  the 
Romans  was  that  into  tempus  antemeridianum  and 
pomeridianum,  the  meridies  itself  being  only  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  oth¬ 
er  commenced.  But,  as  it  was  of  importance  that 
this  moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
(vid.  Accensus)  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graecosta¬ 
sis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal  spa¬ 
ces,  which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in  win¬ 
ter  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time  when 
artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  introduced 
among  the  Romans  from  Greece.  This  was  about 
the  year  B.C.  291,  when  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  after 
•.he  war  with  Pyrrhus  in  southern  Italy,  brought  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horologium,  or 
simply  solarium.7  But  as  the  solarium  had  been 
made  for  a  different  meridian,  it  showed  the  time  at 
Rome  very  incorrectly.  Scipio  Nasica,  therefore, 
erected  in  B.C.  159  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day. 
Even  after  the  erection  of  this  clepsydra,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
praetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  ; 
which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the  night,  divi¬ 
ded  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of  three  hours. 
See  Dissen’s  treatise,  Dc  Partibus  Noctis  et  Diei  ex 
Civisionibus  Veterum,  in  his  Kleine  Lateinisclie  und 
Deutsche  Schriften,  p.  130,  150.  (Compare  the  arti¬ 
cle  Horologium.) 

All  the  days  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  all  days  were  divided  into  dies  fas¬ 
ti  and  dies  nefasti. 

Dies  fasti  were  the  days  on  which  the  prastor 
^as  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  public 


1.  (Herod.,  ii.,  109. — Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  1,  3  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  ii., 
1,78. — Sunlas,  s.  v. ’Ai ’a(ifiavfipos.) — 2-  (De  Die  Nat.,  24.) — 3. 
;K.  N.,  vii.,  60.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5.  ( xvii.,  2.)— 6.  (De  Ling.  Lat., 
vi.,  4,  5,  ed.  Muller ;  andlsidor.,  Orig.,  v.,  30  and  31.)— 7.  (Plaut. 
tp.  Cell.,  iii.,  3,  0  5.) 
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com  ‘a  ,  they  derived  their  name  from  firi  (far,  tn* 
verba  ;  do,  dico,  addico1 * ).  On  some  of  the  dies  fasti 
comitia  could  be  held,  but  not  on  all.3  Dies  might 
be  fasti  in  three  different  ways:  1.  Dies  fasti  pro- 
prie  et  toti,  or  simply  dies  fasti,  were  days  on  which 
the  prap.tor  used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so 
at  all  hours.  They  were  marked  in  the  Romac 
calendar  by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the 
course  of  the  year  was  38  ; 3  2.  Dies  propnc  scd  con 
toti  fasti,  or  dies  intercisi ,  days  on  which  the  prae  or 
might  hold  his  courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that 
sometimes  one  half  of  such  a  day  was  fastus,  while 
the  other  half  was  nefastus.  Their  number  was  65 
in  the  year,  and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar 
by  the  signs  Fp.  =  fastus  primo ,  Np  — -  nefastus  pri- 
mo,  En.  =  endotercisus  —  intercisus,  Q  Rex  C.  F.  = 
quando  Rex  comitio  fugit,  or  quando  Rex  comitiavit 
fas,  Q.  St.  Df.  —  quando  stercus  defertur ;  3.  Dies  non 
proprie  scd  casu  fasti,  or  days  which  were  not  fasti 
properly  speaking,  but  became  fasti  accidentally  ;  a 
dies  comitialis,  for  instance,  might  become  fastus, 
if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or  during  a  part 
of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it  accordingly  be¬ 
came  either  a  dies  fastus  totus,  or  fastus  ex  parte.* 

Dies  nefasti  were  days  on  which  neither  courts 
of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be  held,  and 
which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes.6  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  legends,  they  were  said  to  have 
been  fixed  by  Numa  Pompilius.*  From  the  re¬ 
marks  made  above,  it  will  be  understood  that  one 
part  of  a  day  might  be  fastus,  while  another  was  ne¬ 
fastus.7  The  nundince,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fasti,  had  been  made  nefasti  at  the  time  when 
the  twelve-months  year  was  introduced ;  but  in  B.C. 
286  they  were  again  made  fasti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hor- 
tensius.8  The  term  dies  nefasti,  which  originally 
had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  applied  to  religious  days  in  gener¬ 
al,  as  dies  nefasti  were  mostly  dedicated  to  '  he  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods.* 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  dies  fcsti,  or  dies  profesti,  or  dies  intercisi. 
According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macrobius,  dies 
festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  spent  with 
sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other  solemnities ; 
dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  their  private  and  public  affairs.  They  were 
either  dies  fasti,  or  comitiales,  or  comperendini,  or 
stati,  or  prodiales.  Dies  intercisi  were  common  be¬ 
tween  gods  and  men,  that  is,  partly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  partly  to  the  transaction  of  or¬ 
dinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Dies  comitiales  were 
days  on  which  comitia  were  held ;  their  number 
was  184  in  a  year.  Dies  comperendini  were  days  to 
which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  transferred 
(quibus  vadimonium  licet  diccre10).  Dies  stati  were 
days  set  apart  for  causes  between  Roman  citizens 
and  foreigners  (qui  judicii  causa  cum  peregrinis  in- 
stituuntur).  Dies  prodiales  were  all  days  on  which 
religion  did  not  forbid  to  commence  a  war ;  a  list 
of  days  and  festivals  on  which  it  was  contrary  to 
religion  to  commence  a  war  is  given  by  Macrobius. 
See  also  Festus,  s.  v.  Compare  Manutius,  De  Vet¬ 
erum  Dierum  Ratione,  and  the  article  Calendar 
(Roman). 

DIFFAREA'TIO.  (Vid.  Divortium  ) 


1.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  i.,  45,  &c. — Va>ro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  29,  30, 

ed.  Miiller. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16  ) — 2.  (Cicero,  Pro  Sext.,  15, 

with  the  note  of  Manutius.)— 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii., 

p.  368.) — 4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16  —Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  1.  c.)— 

5.  (Varro,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  19  j — 7.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  50.)— (4 

(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.) — 9.  (Gell  is,  iv.,  (I;  v.,  17.) — 10  (Gaiua 

iv.,  t>  15.) 


DIOCLEIA. 


DIC  NYSIa. 


DlGESTA.  (  Vid.  P andectas.) 

DI'GITUS.  ( Vid.  Pes.) 

DIIPOLEIA  (Au7rdA£ta),  also  called  AnroAua  o. 
bimolia,  a  very  ancient  festival,  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
surnamed  liohevg.1  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes*  are  mistaken  in  believing  that  the 
Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the  Diasia.  It 
was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scirrophorion.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  was  offered  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite,  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Porphyrius,3  with  whose  account  may  be 
compared  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausa- 
nias*  and  ZElian.8  The  Athenians  placed  barley 
mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus,  and  left  it 
unguarded ;  the  ox  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was 
then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds.  One  of 
the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  f3ov<j>uvog  (whence 
the  festival  was  sometimes  called  (3ov<povia ),  at  see¬ 
ing  the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe,  killed  the  ox, 
and  ran  away.  The  others,  as  if  not  knowing  who 
had  killed  the  animal,  made  inquiries,  and  at  last 
also  summoned  the  axe,  which  was  in  the  end  de¬ 
clared  guilty  of  having  committed  the  murder. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumstance  :  In  the  reign  of  Ereclitheus, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  or,  according  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,8  at  the  Diipolia,  an 
ox  ate  the  cakes  offered  to  the  god,  and  one  Baulon 
or  Thaulon,  or,  according  to  others,  the  /3 ov<j>ovog, 
killed  the  ox  with  an  axe  and  fled  from  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe 
was  declared  guilty,  and  the  rite  observed  at  the 
Diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event.7  This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  but  merely  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Por¬ 
phyrius  also  informs  us  that  three  Athenian  families 
had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary)  functions 
to  perform  at  this  festival.  Members  of  the  one 
drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence  called 
Kn>Tpiu6ai :  another  family,  descended  from  Baulon, 
and  called  the  ftovTvnoi,  knocked  the  victim  down  ; 
and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name  dcurpoi,  killed  it.8 

DILIGE'NTIA.  {Vid.  Culpa.) 

DIMACH/E  {dipdxai)  were  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion  re¬ 
quired.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that  of 
the  regular  heavy-armed  foot.  A  servant  accom¬ 
panied  each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horse  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Alexander  the  Great.9 

DIMINU'TIO  CATITIS.  {Vid.  Caput.) 

DIO'BOLOS.  {Vid.  Obolos.) 

DIOCLEI'A  (Aid/cUfta),  a  festival  celebrated  by 
the  Megarians  in  honour  of  an  ancient  Athenian 
hero,  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  young  men  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  that 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prize, 
consisting  of  a  garland  of  flowers.10  The  scholiast 
on  Theocritus11  relates  the  origin  of  this  festival  as 
follows :  Diodes,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Megara, 
where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  fell  in  love. 
In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the  object  of  his 
love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain.  The  Megarians 
honoured  the  gallant  lover  with  a  tomb,  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and,  in  commemoration  of  his 


1.  (Paus.,  i.,  14,  >)  4.) — 2.  (Pax,  410.) — 3.  (De  Abstinent., 
.'  ,  )  29.)— 4.  (i..  28,  I)  11.)— 5.  (V.  H.,  viii .,  3.)— 6.  (Nub.,  972.) 
— 7.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.  BovipAvta.) — 8.  (Com¬ 
pare  Creuzer’s  Mythol.  urd  Symbol.,  i,  \  172  ;  iv.,  p.  122,  &c.) 

9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  132. — Curtius  ,  13.) — 10.  (Theocrit., 

Idyll.,  xii.,  27,  <fee.) — ll.  (1.  c.) 


faithful  attachment,  instituted  the  lestival  of  the 
Diocleia.  See  Bockh  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  157,  p. 
176,  and  the  scholiast  ad  Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  730, 
where  a  Megarian  swears  by  Diodes,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  held  in  great  honour  bj 
the  Megarians.1 

DIOMO'SIA  (A lufiocid).  {Vid.  Antomosia  ) 

DIONY'SIA  {Aiovvoia),  festivals  celebrated  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionysus.  We 
have  to  consider  under  this  head  several  festivals  of 
the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them  bore  differ¬ 
ent  names ;  for  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  name  of 
the  festival  was  sometimes  derived  from  that  of  the 
god,  sometimes  from  the  place  where  it  was  cele¬ 
brated,  and  sometimes  from  some  particular  circum¬ 
stance  connected  with  its  celebration.  We  shall, 
however,  direct  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  Attic 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  as,  on  account  of  their  inti 
mate  connexion  with-  the  origin  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dramatic  literature,  they  are  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  to  us  than  any  other  ancient  festival. 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastic  joy, 
which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways.  The 
import  of  some  of  the  apparently  unmeaning  and 
absurd  practices  in  which  the  Greeks  indulged  du¬ 
ring  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been  well 
explained  by  Muller  :*  “  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
every  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  conquer, 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  regard 
the  subordinate  beings  (Satyrs,  Pans,  and  Nymphs, 
by  whom  the  god  himself  was  surrounded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  from  him  .into 
vegetation,  and  branch  off"  into  a  variety  of  beautiful 
or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to  the 
fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by  which 
they  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the  presence  of 
their  divinity.  The  customs  so  prevalent  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  the  disguise  of  sa¬ 
tyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  this  feeling,  and  not  in 
the  mere  desire  of  concealing  excesses  under  the 
disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious  and  pa¬ 
thetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  comd  never  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs.  The  de¬ 
sire  of  escaping  from  self  into  something  new  and 
strange,  of  living  in  an  imaginary  world,  breaks 
forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these  festivals  of 
Dionysus.*  It  is  seen  in  the  colouring  the  body  with 
plaster,  soot,  vermilion,  and  different  sorts  of  green 
and  red  juices  of  plants,  wearing  goat  and  deer 
skins  round  the  loins,  covering  the  face  with  large 
leaves  of  different  plants,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wearing 
masks  of  wood,  bark,  and  other  materials,  and  of 
a  complete  costume  belonging  to  the  character.” 
Drunkenness,  and  the  boisterous  music  of  flutes, 
cymbals,  and  drums,  were  likewise  common  to  all 
Dionysiac  festivals.  In  the  processions  called  diacroi 
(from  #£««$«),  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
women  also  took  part,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Lenas,  Thyades,  Naiades,  Nymphs,  &c.,  adorned 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  and  bearing  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  (hence  the  god  was  sometimes  called 
Qr/?.vpop<j)og),  so  that  the  whole  train  represented  a 
population  inspired,  and  actuated  by  the  powerful 
presence  of  the  god.  The  choruses  sung  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  were  called  dithyrambs,  and  were  hymns  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  god  in  the  freest  metres  and  with 
the  boldest  imagery,  in  which  his  exploits  and 
achievements  were  extolled.  {Vid.  Chorus.)  The 
phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nature,  was 
also  carried  in  these  processions,3  and  men  dis¬ 
guised  as  women,  called  WvtbaXXoi,*  followed  the 

].  (Compare  Welcker’s  Sappho,  p.  39.  and  ad  Theogn.,  p  79  ) 
— 2.  (Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  i.,  p.289  ) — 3.  (Plut.,  Ha 
Cupid.  Divit.,  p.  527,  D. — Aristoph.,  Acharr.  ,  229,  with  th« 
schol. — Herod.,  ii.,  49.) — 4.  (Hesvoh.,  s.  v.  —  Athen.  tiv.,  p 
622.) 
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phallus  A  woman  called  1  wvo<p6poc  carried  the 
~ukvov,  a  long  basket  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Maidens  of  noble  birth  ( Kavrttybpoi )  used  to 
carry  figs  in  baskets,  which  were  sometimes  of 
gold,  and  to  wear  garlands  of  figs  round  their  necks.1 
The  indulgence  in  drinking  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  duty  of  gratitude  which  they  owed  to 
the  giver  of  the  vine ;  hence  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionysia.2 

The  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in  num¬ 
ber  :  the  Aiovvcia  sar1  aypovQ,  or  the  rural  Dionysia, 
the  A T/vcua,  the  ’Avdeorrjpia,  and  the  Aiovvaca  kv 
torn.  After  Ruhnken3  and  Spalding4  had  declared 
the  Anthesteria  and  the  Lenaea  to  be  only  two 
names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  taken  for  granted  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in  1817,  A. 
Bockh  read  a  paper  to  the  Berlin  Academy,* 6  in 
which  he  established  by  incontrovertible  arguments 
the  difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria. 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh’s  essay,  containing  all 
that  is  necessary  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philological  Museum.6 
The  season  of  the  year  sacred  to  Dionysus  was  du¬ 
ring  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  day,7  and 
the  Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebrated  in 
the  Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  Ioni- 
ans),  Anthesterion,  and  Elaphebolion. 

The  A lovvoia  /car’  aypovr  or  fUKpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  celebrated 
in  the  various  demes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of  Po¬ 
seideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
several  local  magistrates,  the  demarchs.  This  was 
doubtless  the  most  ancient  of  all,  and  was  held  with 
the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and  freedom  ;  even 
slaves  enjoyed  full  freedom  during  its  celebration, 
and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the  occasion  were 
almost  intolerable.  It  is  here  that  we  have  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the  jests  and  the  scur¬ 
rilous  abuse  which  the  peasants  vented  upon  the 
by  -standers  from  a  wagon  in  which  they  rode  about 
(kuuos  i<f>’  ufia^uv).  Aristophanes8  calls  the  comic 
poets  rpvyipdoi,  lee-singers,  and  comedy,  rpvytpdia, 
lee-song;9  from  the  custom  of  smearing  the  face 
with  lees  of  wine,  in  which  the  merry  country  people 
indulged  at  the  vintage.  The  ascolia  and  other 
amusements,  which  were  afterward  introduced  into 
the  city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Pirasus, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  other  demes  of  Attica,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  Spalding  and  Bockh.  Those  in  the  Piraeus 
were  celebrated  with  as  much  splendour  as  those 
in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  which  at  first 
may  have  been  new  as  well  as  old  pieces ;  but 
when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form,  only 
old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Their  liberal  and  democratical  character  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  opposition  which  these 
festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time  cf  Pisistratus, 
Thespis  attempted  to  introduce  the  *  ural  amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  of  Athens.10 
That  in  other  places,  also,  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  met  with  great  opposition, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  legends  of  Orchomenos, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Ephesus,  and  other  places.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  account  of 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Aeharn.,  1.  c.— Lysistr.,  647.— Natal.  Com.,  v., 
13.)— 2  (Lucian,  De  Calumn.,  16.) — 3.  (Auctar.  ad  Hesych., 
tom.  i.,  p.  199.) — — 4.  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Acad,  von  1804-1811, 
p.  70,  <fci) — 5.  (“Vom  Unterscheide  der  Attischen  Lenseen, 
Anthesterien,  und  land  1 .  Dionysien,”  published  in  1819,  in  the 
Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Acad.) — 6.  (vol.  ii ,  p.  273,  &c.) — 7.  (Plut., 
De  El  ap.  Ilelph.,  9.)— 8.  (Vesp.,  620  and  1479.)— 9.  (Aeharn., 
164,  834.— Athen.,  ii.,  p.  40  )— 10.  (Pint.,  Sol  c.  29,  30.— Diog. 
Laert.,  Sol.,  c.  11.) 
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|  the  restoration  of  tragic  choruses  to  Dionysus  <u 
Sicyon.1 

The  second  festival,  the  Lencea  (from  Plqvoc,  the 
wine-press,  from  which,  also,  the  month  of  Game- 
lion  was  called  by  the  Ionians  Lenaeon),  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  month  of  Gamelion  ;  the  place  of  it= 
celebration  was  the  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  lipvi 7,  as  the  district  was  originally 
a  swamp,  whence  the  god  was  also  called  Mpvayt - 
vt/ f).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was  situate  south 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  close  by  it.2  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and  scen¬ 
ic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.3  The  process¬ 
ion  probably  went  to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  goat 
(rpayof,  hence  the  chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose 
out  of  it  were  called  rpaytKo f  x°P°C  and  rpayepdia ) 
was  sacrificed,  and  a  chorus  standing  around  the 
altar  sang  the  dithyrambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  the 
dithyramb  was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  ( vid .  Chorus), 
it  is  natural  that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  fes¬ 
tival,  tragedy  should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we 
see  from  the  important  documents  in  Demosthenes.4 
The  poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  Lenaea  applied  to  the  second  archon,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it. 

The  third  Dionysiac  festival,  the  Anthesteria,  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of  Anthesteri¬ 
on  ;6  that  is  to  say,  the  second  day  fell  on  the  12th, 
for  it  lasted  three  days,  and  the  first  fell  on  the  11th,4 
and  the  third  on  the  13th.7  The  second  archon  su¬ 
perintended  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and 
distributed  the  prizes  among  the  victors  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  games  which  were  carried  on  during  the  sea¬ 
son.8  The  first  day  was  called  mdoiyia ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  %6e£  ;  and  the  third,  ^t/rpot.*  The  fii6t  d;  y  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the  casks  to  taste 
the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  second  from 
Xov(,  the  cup,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  day  de¬ 
voted  to  drinking.  The  ascolia  seem  to  have  been 
played  on  this  day.  (Fid.  Ascolia.)  We  read  in 
Suidas10  of  another  similar  amusement  peculiar  to 
this  day.  The  drinker  placed  himself  upon  a  bag 
filled  with  air,  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  he  who 
emptied  his  cup  quickest,  or  drank  most,  received 
as  his  prize  a  leather  bag  filled  with  wine  and  a 
garland,  or,  according  to  Julian,11 *  a  golden  crown.13 
The  Kupog  kip’  dpa^uiv  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  *he  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured  forth 
on  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation  of  the 
amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia.  Athe- 
naeus13  says  that  it  was  customary  on  the  day  of  the 
Choes  to  send  on  to  sophists  their  salaries  and 
presents,  that  they  too  might  enjoy  themselves  with 
their  friends.  The  third  day  had  its  name  from 
xvrpoc,  a  pot,  as  on  this  day  persons  offered  pots 
with  flowers,  seeds,  or  cooked  vegetables,  as  a  sac¬ 
rifice  to  Dionysus  and  Hermes  C'nthonius.1*  With 
this  sacrifice  were  connected  the  dyuveg  x^Tpi-voi 
mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,16  in 
which  the  second  archon  distributed  the  prizes. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  genera! 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  day  they  were  sent  home  with  the  words  tW- 
pafe,  Kapef,  aim  It’  ’ AvOeorfjpia ,14 


1.  (Herod.,  v.,  67.) — 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  480.) — 3 

(Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  517.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.) — 

6.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Xot;.) — 7.  (Philoch.  ap.  Suid.,  s.  v.  XvTpoi.) — 

8.  (Aristoph.,  Aeharn.,  1143,  with  the  schol.) — 9.  (Harpocrat 

and  Suidas,  s.  v. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  219. — Athen.,  x., 

p.  437  ;  vii.,  p.276;  iv.,  p.  129.) — 10.  (s.  v.  ’Aoxds). — 11.  (V.  H., 

ii.,  41.) — 12.  (Aristoph  ,  Aeharn.,  943,  with  the  schol.) — 13.  (x., 

p.  437.) — 14.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Acham.,  1009. — Suidan,  s.  v 

Xvrnoi.) — 15.  (Ran.,  220.) — 16.  (Hesych.,  s.  1 . 0iipu^e.— Pruclwi 

ad  Hesiod.,  Op.  et  Dies.) 
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It  is  unceitain  Wiiether  dramas  were  performed  at 
the  Anthesteria  ;  but  Bockh  supposes  that  comedies 
were  represented,  and  that  tragedies  which  were 
to  be  brought  out  at  tl »  great  Dionysia  were  per¬ 
haps  rehearsed  at  the  Anthesteria.  The  mysteries 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria 
were  held  at  night,  in  the  ancient  temple  hv  Aipvaic, 
which  was  opened  only  once  a  year,  on  the  12th  of 
Anthestarion.  They  were  likewise  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  second  archon  and  a  certain 
number  of  impeXjjTai.  He  appointed  fourteen  priest¬ 
esses,  called  yepcupai  or  yepapai,  the  venerable,  who 
conducted  the  ceremonies  with  the  assistance  of 
one  other  priestess.1 *  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(fiaoiXiaoa)  offered  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
welfare  of  the  city ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath  to 
the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes,®  ran 
thus :  “lam  pure  and  unspotted  by  anything  that  pol¬ 
lutes,  and  have  never  had  intercourse  with  man.  I 
will  solemnize  the  Theognia  and  Iobakcheia  at  their 
proper  time,  according  to  the  laws  of  my  ancestors.” 
The  admission  to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men 
were  excluded,  took  place  after  especial  prepara¬ 
tions,  which  seem  to  have  consisted  in  purifications 
by  air,  water,  or  fire.3  The  initiated  persons  wore 
skins  of  fawns,  and  sometimes  those  of  panthers. 
Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the  public  part 
of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystaj  wore  myrtle.4  The 
sacrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  sow,  the  usual  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  calf.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was  symbol¬ 
ically  represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the  history 
of  Demeter  was  acted  in  those  of  Eleusis,  which 
were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the  former.5 

The  fourth  Attic  festival  of  Dionysus,  Aiovvoia 
h  ugtel,  uotiku  or  peydla,  was  celebrated  about  the 
12th  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion  ;6  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  lasted  more  than  one  day  or 
not.  The  order  in  which  the  ceremonies  took  place 
was,  according  to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as 
follows  :  The  great  public  procession,  the  chorus 
of  boys,  the  Kupog  ( vid .  Chorus),  comedy,  and,  last¬ 
ly,  tragedy.  We  possess  in  Athenaeus7  the  descrip- 
.ion  of  a  great  Bacchic  procession,  held  at  Alexan- 
drea  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemajus  Philadelphus,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  Attic 
procession.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  to 
represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this  procession.  Plu¬ 
tarch,8  at  least,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  slave  of  Nicias  represented  Dionysus.®  A  ri¬ 
diculous  imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procession  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  Aristophanes.10  Of  the  dramas  which 
were  performed  at  the  great  Dionysia,  the  tragedies, 
at  least,  were  generally  new  pieces  ;  repetitions  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  any 
Dionysiac  festival.  The  first  archon  had  the  super¬ 
intendence,  and  gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic 
poet  who  wished  to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festi¬ 
val.  The  prize  awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the 
best  play  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was 
proclaimed  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.11  Strangers 
were  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  the  choruses  of 
boys.  During  this  and  some  other  of  the  great  At¬ 
tic  festivals,  prisoners  were  set  free,  and  nobody 
was  allowed  to  seize  the  goods  of  a  debtor  ;  but  a 
war  was  not  interrupted  by  its  celebration.1 3  As  the 
great  Dionysia  were  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  when  the  navigatior  was  reopened,  Athens 

(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  9.) — 2.  (c.  Neaer.,  p.  1371,  22.) — 3. 
(Serv.  ad  ASn.,  vi.,  740. — Pans.,  ix.,  20,  7  4. — Liv.,  xxxix.,  13.) 
— 4.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  330.) — 5.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Ran.,  343.) — 6.  (ASsch  ,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  63.) — 7.  (v.,  p.  197,  199.) — 8. 
(Nic  ,  3.) — 9.  (Compare  Athen.,  v.,  p.  200.) — 10.  (Eccles.,  759, 
seqq.) — 11.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  267.)— 12.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Buejt.  De  Nom.,  p.  999  ) 


was  not  only  visited  by  numbers  of  country  people 
but  also  by  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  thi* 
occasion  were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modern  fair.1 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regularity,  and  the  enor 
mous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  Demosthenes  11 
As  many  circumstances  connected  with  ihe  celebiA 
tion  of  the  Dionysia  cannot  be  made  clear  without 
entering  into  minute  details,  we  must  rr  fer  the  read¬ 
er  to  Bockh’s  essay. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  almost  universal 
among  the  Greeks  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  character  of  his  festivals  was  the  same  every¬ 
where,  only  modified  by  the  national  differences  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge  so  much  in 
drinking  during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia  as 
other  Greeks.3  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  in  gen¬ 
eral,  with  the  exception  of  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the 
Doric  colonies  in  southern  Italy,  less  popular  among 
the  Doric  states  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.4  It 
was  most  enthusiastic  in  Bceotia,  in  the  orgies  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well  known  from  allusions 
and  descriptions  in  several  Roman  poets.  That  the 
extravagant  merriment,  and  the  unrestrained  con¬ 
duct  with  which  all  festivals  of  this  class  were  cel¬ 
ebrated,  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  lead  to  the 
greatest  excesses,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  acknowledge  that  such  excesses 
did  not  occur  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  At 
a  very  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  Bacchic  fes¬ 
tivals  were  solemnized  with  human  sacrifices,  and 
traces  of  this  custom  are  discernible  even  until 
very  late.  In  Chios  this  custom  was  superseded 
by  another,  according  to  which  the  Bacchae  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim 
which  were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was 
called  upoipayia,  and  Dionysus  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  upddiog  and  upr/orr/c.  There  was  a  report 
thit  even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  ol  Salamis, 
sacrificed  three  noble  Persians  to  this  idvinity 5 
But  Plutarch’s  account  of  this  very  instance,  if 
true,  shows  that  at  this  time  such  savage  rites  were 
looked  upon  with  horror. 

The  wmrship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Bacchus,  or,  rather,  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  orgies  ( Bacchanalia ),  are  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,6  where  for  a  time  they  wrere  car¬ 
ried  on  in  secret,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  their 
existence,  at  night.  The  initiated,  according  to 
Livy,  did  not  only  indulge  in  feasting  and  drinking 
at  their  meetings,  but,  when  their  minds  were  heat¬ 
ed  with  wine,  they  indulged  in  the  coarsest  ext  ess¬ 
es  and  the  most  unnatural  vices.  Young  girls  and 
youths  were  seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set 
aside ;  every  kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis¬ 
faction.  But  the  crimes  did  not  remain  confined  to 
these  meetings  :  their  consequences  were  manifest 
in  all  directions  ;  for  false  witnesses,  forgeries,  false 
wills,  and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus 
of  crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  canied 
on  under  the  cover  of  this  society  ;  and  the  voi  es 
of  those  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  ii  to 
these  orgies,  and  would  cry  out  against  the  shame¬ 
less  practices,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the 
Bacchantes,  and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during’ 

1.  (Isocr.,  Areop.,  p.  203,  ed.  Bekker. — Xen.,  Iliero,  i.,  1.  — 

Compare  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  237,  seqq.) — 2.  (Philip,  i.,  j 

50.) — 3.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  156. — Plato,  De  Leg.,  i.,  p.  637  )— 4 
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wiuch  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  all  sex¬ 
ual  intercourse ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  ( Bacchanal ).  At  first  only 
women  were  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  celebra¬ 
ted  every  year  during  three  days.  Matrons  alter¬ 
nately  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But  Pac- 
ula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending  to  act 
nnder  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus,  changed  the 
whole  method  of  cekbration:  she  admitted  men  to 
the  initiation,  and  transferred  the  solemnization, 
wnich  had  hitherto  taken  place  during  the  daytime, 
to  the  night.  Instead  of  three  days  in  the  year,  she 
ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  during 
five  days  in  every  month.  It  was  from  the  time 
that  these  orgies  were  carried  on  after  this  new 
plan  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,* 1  licentiousness  and  crimes  of  every  de¬ 
scription  were  committed.  Men  as  well  as  women 
indulged  in  the  most  unnatural  appetites,  and  those 
who  attempted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious 
proceedings  fell  as  victims.  It  was,  as  Livy  says, 
a  principle  of  the  society  to  hold  every  ordinance  of 
God  and  nature  in  contempt.  Men,  as  if  seized  by 
fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  convulsions,  gave 
oracles :  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bacchas,  with 
dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in  their  hands, 
ran  down  to  the  Tiber  and  plunged  their  torches 
into  the  water ;  the  torches,  however,  containing 
sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  extinguished.  Men 
who  refused  to  take  part  in  the  crimes  of  these  or¬ 
gies  were  frequently  thrown  into  dark  caverns  and 
despatched,  while  the  perpetrators  declared  that 
they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods.  Among  the 
number  of  the  members  of  these  mysteries  were, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  suppressed,  persons  of 
all  classes  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years,  nobody 
had  been  initiated  who  was  above  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty  years,  as  this  age  was  thought  most  fit  for  seduc¬ 
tion  and  sensual  pleasure. 

In  the  year  B.C.  186,  the  consuls  Spurius  Postu- 
Eiius  Albinus  and  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  were  in¬ 
formed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings,  and,  af¬ 
ter  having  ascertained  the  facts  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.*  The  senate, 
alarmed  by  this  singular  discovery,  and  although 
dreading  lest  members  of  their  own  families  might 
be  involved,  invested  the  consuls  with  extraordina¬ 
ry  power,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these  noc¬ 
turnal  meetings,  to  exert  all  their  energy  to  secure 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  to  issue  a  proclamation 
throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to 
be  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them ;  but,  above  all 
things,  to  submit  those  individuals  who  had  already 
been  secured  to  a  rigid  trial.  The  consuls,  after 
having  given  to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the 
necessary  instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  which  the  facts  just  discovered  were  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the 
proceedings  which  were  to  take  place  might  be 
known  to  every  citizen.  A  reward  was  at  the  same 
time  offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  give 
farther  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Meas¬ 
ures  were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from  leav¬ 
ing  Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of  them  put  an 
rnd  to  their  own  lives  The  whole  number  of  the 
initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The  trial  of  all 
those  who  were  apprehended  lasted  thirty  days. 
Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the  innocent  as 
well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear.  The  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  convicted  varied 
accoriing  to  the  degree  of  their  guilt ;  some  were 
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thrown  into  prison,  others  were  pu  to  death.  Tl.e 
women  were  sui  rendered  to  their  parents  oi  has 
bands,  that  they  might  receive  theii  punishment  in 
private.  The  consuls  then  were  ordered  by  ti.e 
senate  to  destroy  all  Bacchanalia  throughout  Rome 
and  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  such  altars  or  stat¬ 
ues  of  the  god  as  had  existed  there  from  ancient 
times.  In  order  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Bac¬ 
chic  orgies,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  senate  ( Se - 
natus  auctoritas  de  Bacchanalibus )  was  issued,  com¬ 
manding  that  no  Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either 
in  Rome  or  Italy  ;  that  if  any  one  should  think  such 
ceremonies  necessary,  or  if  he  could  not  neglect 
them  without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he 
should  apply  to  the  prastor  urbanus,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  should  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembly  of  the  senate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he 
might  solemnize  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the  sacra  or  priest.1  This  decree  is  also 
mentioned  by  Cicero  *  A  brazen  table  containing 
this  important  document  was  discovered  near  Bari, 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  in  IJrakenborch’s  edition  of  Livy.8 

We  have,  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha¬ 
nalia,  closely  followed  the  description  given  by  Livy, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  but, 
considering  the  difference  of  character  between  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  a 
festival  like  the  Dionysia,  when  once  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  should  have  immediately  de¬ 
generated  into  the  grossest  and  coarsest  excesses. 
Similar  consequences  were  seen  immediately  aftei 
the  time  when  the  Romans  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries  of  Greek  life ;  for, 
like  barbarians,  they  knew  not  where  to  stop,  and 
became  brutal  in  their  enjoyments.  But  whether  the 
account  of  Livy  be  exaggerated  or  not,  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these 
orgies  as  in  the  highest  degree  immoral  and  licen¬ 
tious,  as  we  see  from  the  manner  in  which  they  ap¬ 
plied  the  words  derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g.,  bacchor , 
bacchans,  bacchatio,  bacchicus,  and  others.  But  the 
most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  account  of 
Livy  is,  that  the  Bacchanalia  should  have  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner 
described  above,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  it. 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed,  an¬ 
other  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bacchus, 
the  Liberalia  (from  Liber  or  Liber  Pater ,  a  name  of 
Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  16th  of  March.4  A  description  of  the 
ceremonies  customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by 
Ovid,*  with  which  may  be  compared  V arro.6  Priests 
and  aged  priestesses,  adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy, 
carried  through  the  city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and 
sweetmeats,  together  with  an  altar  with  a  handle 
( ansata  ara ),  in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  a 
small  firepan  ( foculus ),  in  which,  from  time  to  time, 
sacrifices  were  burned.  On  this  day  Roman  youths 
who  had  attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the 
toga  virilis.7  That  the  Liberalia  were  celebrated 
with  various  amusements  and  great  merriment, 
might  be  inferred  from  the  general  character  of  Di- 
onysiac  festivals ;  but  we  may  also  see  it  from  the 
name  Ludi  Liberales,  which  is  sometimes  used  in¬ 
stead  of  Liberalia ;  and  Naevius8  expressly  says 
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hat  persons  expressed  themselves  very  freely  at 
the  Liberalia.  St.  Augustine1  even  speaks  of  a  high 
degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  this  festival. 

*DIOS  ANTHOS  (Aide  uvdog),  a  plant.  Sprengel 
conjectures  that  it  was  the  Agrostemma  Flos  Jovis  ; 
but  Stackhouse  hesitates  between  the  Agrostemma 
and  the  Dianthus  Caryophyllu  ;  or  Carnation.8 

DIOSCU'RIA  (AiooKovpia).  3stivals  celebrated  in 
various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri. 
The  Spartan  Dioscuria  mentioned  by  Pausanias3 
and  Spanheim,4  were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  re¬ 
joicings,  and  drinking.  At  Cyrene  the  Dioscuri  were 
likewise  honoured  with  a  great  festival.5  The  Athe¬ 
nian  festival  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  described  un¬ 
der  Anaceia.  Their  worship  was  very  generally 
adopted  in  Greece,  especially  in  the  Doric  and 
Achaean  states,  as  we  conclude  from  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  temples  dedicated  to  them ;  but  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which  their 
festivals  were  celebrated. 

*DIOS'PYRUS  (Aioonvpng),  according  to  Stack- 
house,  the  Diospyrus  Lotus ;  but  Schneider  doubts 
whether  the  fruit  of  the  latter  agrees  in  character 
with  the  description  of  the  dioonvpog  as  given  by 
Theophrastus.6 

DIO'TA  was  a  vessel  containing  two  ears  (ora) 
or  handles,  used  for  holding  wine.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  the  same  as  the  amphora.7  ( VicL . 
Amphora.) 

♦DIPHR/YGES  (diippvyeg),  “evidently,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Adams,  “  a  metallic  compound  of  copper. 
Sprengel  says  it  consisted  principally  of  burned  cop¬ 
per,  with  a  certain  admixture  of  iron.  Dr.  Milligan 
calls  it  an  oxide  of  copper.  Matthiolus  gives  it  the 
name  of  Marc  de  bronze ,  i.  e.,  Husk  of  bronze.”8 

♦DIPS'ACUS  (dlipasog),  the  Dipsacus  Fullonum, 
Fuller’s  Thistle,  or  manured  Teasel.  Stephens  calls 
it  Chardon  de  Bonnetier.  The  leaves  are  concave, 
and  so  placed  as  to  contain  water.9 

*DIPSAS  (dir^ug),  the  name  of  a  venomous  ser¬ 
pent,  whose  bite  causes  insatiable  thirst,  whence  the 
name,  from  diifniu,  “to  thirst.”  Sprengel  marks  it 
as  the  Coluber  prester,  or  black  viper.  According 
to  Adams,  it  is  sometimes  found  in  England.  A 
splendid  description  of  the  effects  of  its  sting  is  giv¬ 
en  by  Lucan.  For  farther  information,  the  student 
is  referred  by  Adams  to  Nicander,  Dioscorides,  Ae- 
tius,  and  the  other  writers  on  toxicology,  as  also  to 
Lucian’s  treatise  on  the  Dipsades.10 

DIPHTH'ERA  \  d iipdepa)  was  a  kind  of  cloak  made 
of  the  skins  of  animals,  and  worn  by  herdsmen  and 
country  people  in  general.  It  is  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  Greek  writers.11  Pollux18  says  that  it  had 
a  covering  for  the  head  ( kmupdvov ),  in  which  respect 
it  would  correspond  to  the  Roman  cucullus.  ( Vid. 
Cucullus.)13 

DIPHROS  (Vul.  Currus,  p.  333.) 

DIPL'OIS  (dinhotg.)  {Vid.  Pallium.) 

DIPLO'MA  was  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon  a  person  any  right  or  privilege.  Du¬ 
ring  the  Republic  it  was  granted  by  the  consuls  and 
senate  ;  and  under  the  Empire,  by  the  emperor  and 
the  magistrates  whom  he  authorized  to  do  so.14 
The  diploma  was  sealed  by  the  emperor  ;15  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
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These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  3oar 
iers,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  procui  e  the  use  ol 
the  public  horses  or  carriages.1  The  tabellarii  of 
the  emperor  would  naturally  always  have  a  diplo¬ 
ma  ;  whence  we  read  in  an  inscription8  of  a  diploma 
rius  tabcllarius. 

AinPi2POI  NHE2  {St-pupoi  vijeg).  (Vid.  AfitM 
IIPTMNOI  NHE2.) 

DIP'TYCHA  (dinrvxa)  were  two  writing  tablets 
which  could  be  folded  together.  Herodotus*  speaks 
of  a  dehnov  dlnrvxov  made  of  wood,  and  coveied 
over  with  wax.4  The  diptycha  were  mace  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials,  commonly  of  wood,  but  sometimes 
of  ivory. 

Under  the  Empire,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  con¬ 
suls  and  other  magistrates  to  distribute  among  their 
friends  and  the  people,  on  tb°  day  on  which  they 
entered  on  their  office,  tablet*,,  called  respectively 
diptycha  consularia,  preetoria,  cedilitia,  &c.,  which 
were  inscribed  with  their  names,  and  contained 
their  portraits.  Several  of  these  diptycha  are  given 
by  Montfaucon.* 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

DIRIBITO'RES  are  said  by  most  modern  writers 
to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the  citizens 
the  tabcllce  with  which  they  voted  in  the  comitia  (vid. 
Comitia,  p.  297) ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly 
proved,  in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  Erfutensis ,7  that 
it  was  the  office  of  the  diribitores  to  divide  the 
votes  when  taken  out  of  the  cistce,  so  as  to  determine 
which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks  that  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  diribere  would  lead  us  to  assign  to  it  the 
meaning  of  “  separation”  or  “  division,”  as  it  is 
compounded  of  dis  and  habere ,  in  the  same  manner 
as  dirimere  is  of  dis  and  emere ;  the  h  disappears  as 
in  prabere  and  dehere,  which  come  respectively  from 
pree  and  habere ,  and  de  and  habere.  In  several  pas¬ 
sages  the  word  cannot  have  any  other  signification 
than  that  given  by  Wunder.8 

When  Cicero  says,9  “  vos  rogatores,  vos  diriki- 
tores,  vos  custodes  tabellarum,”  we  may  presume 
that  he  mentions  these  officers  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discharged  their  duties  in  the  comitia.  It  was 
the  office  of  the  rogatores  to  collect  the  tabellse  which 
each  century  gave,  as  they  used,  before  the  ballot 
was  introduced,  to  ask  ( rogare )  each  century  for  its 
votes,  and  report  them  to  the  magistrate  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  comitia.  The  diribitores,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  divided  the  votes  when  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  the  cistce,  and  handed  them  over  to  tho 
custodes,  who  checked  them  off  by  points  marked  on 
a  tablet. 

Many  writers  have  confounded  the  cista  with  the 
sitella  or  urna,  into  which  the  sortes  or  mere  lots 
were  cast ,  the  true  difference  between  these  words 
is  explained  under  Sitella. 

DISCUS  (6'ioKog),  a  circular  plate  of  stone  (TuOi 
vol  Slokol10)  or  metal  (splcndida  pondera  disci11),  made 
for  throwing  to  a  distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity.  This  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients,  being  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  TUvraSXov.  It  was  practised  in  the  he¬ 
roic  age  ;18  the  fable  of  Hyacinthus,  who  was  killed 
by  Apollo  as  they  were  playing  together  at  this 
game,13  also  proves  its  very  high  antiquity. 

The  discus  was  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  reach  above  the  middle  of  the  forearm  when 
held  in  the  right  hand.  The  object  was  to  throw  it 


1.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  14,  121. — Compare  x.,  54,  55.)  —  2.  (GYelli. 
No.  2917.)— 3.  (vii.,  239.)— 4.  (Compare  Pollux,  iv.,  18  ) — 5 
(Codex  Theod.,  15,  tit.  9,  s.  1.)  — 6.  (Antiq.  Expl.,  Suppl.,  vol 
iii.,  p.  220,  &c.) — 7.  (p.  cxxvi.-clviii.) — 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plf.  c.,20; 
ad  Qu.  Frat.,  iii.,  4,  t)  1.  —  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  5  <  ;  iii., 

5,  h  18.) — 9.  (in  Pis.,  15.)— 10.  (Pind  ,  Isth.,i.,  34.)— 11  (Mart., 
xiv.,  164.)  — 12.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  774.  —  Od.,  vi.,  626  ;  v-.n.,  12ft 
186-188;  xvii.,  168.  — Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Awl.,  200.)  — 13.  (Ovid. 
Met.,  x.,  1«7-219.) 
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from  a  fixed  spot  to  the  greatest  distance  ;  and  in 
doing  this,  each  player  had  a  friend  to  mark  the  point 
at  which  the  discus,  when  thrown  by  him,  struck 
the  ground,  as  is  done  by  Minerva  on  behalf  of 
Ulysses  when  he  contends  with  the  Phasacians  ;l * 
hra  signatur  terra  sagittal  The  distance  to  which 
it  was  commonly  thrown  became  a  measure  of 
length,  called  ru  dioicovpa.3 

The  space  on  which  the  discobolus,  or  thrower 
of  the  discus,  stood,  was  called  paMiq,  and  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  being  a  little  higher  than  the  ground  sur- 
■xmnding  it.  As  each  man  took  his  station,  with 
his  body  entirely  naked,  on  the  he  placed  his 

right  foot  forward,  bending  his  knee,  and  resting 
principally  on  this  foot.  The  discus  being  held, 
ready  to  be  thrown,  in  his  right  hand,  he  stooped, 
turning  his  body  towards  it,  and  his  left  hand  was 
naturally  turned  in  the  same  direction.4  This  atti¬ 
tude  was  represented  by  the  sculptor  Myron  in  one 
of  his  works,  and  is  adduced  by  Quintilian5  to  show 
how  much  greater  skill  is  displayed  by  the  artist, 
and  how  much  more  powerful  an  effect  is  produced 
on  the  spectator,  when  a  person  is  represented  in 
action,  than  when  he  is  at  rest  or  standing  erect 
We  fortunately  possess  several  copies,  more  or  less 
entire,  of  this  celebrated  statue ;  and  one  of  the  best 
of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum  (see  the  annexed 
woodcut).  It  represents  the  player  just  ready  to 
swing  round  his  outstretched  arm,  so  as  to  describe 
with  it  a  semicircle  in  the  air,  and  thus,  with  his 
collected  force,  to  project  the  discus  at  an  angle  of 
forty-fi\e  degrees,  at  the  same  time  springing  for¬ 
ward  to  as  to  give  it  the  impetus  of  his  whole  body. 
Di*  .sum  “  vasto  contorquet  turbine,  et  ipse  prosequi- 
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By  metaphor,  the  term  discus  was  applied  to  a 
mirror7  (rid.  Speculum)  ;  to  the  orb  of  the  sun  as 
seen  by  us  ;  and  to  a  flat  round  plate  used  to  hold 
meat,  whence  the  English  dish. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  mass  of  a  spherical  form  (<to- 
"koq)  was  used  instead  of  a  discus,  as  when  the 
Greeks  at  the  funeral  games  contended  for  a  lump 
of  iron,  which  was  to  be  given  to  him  who  could 
throw  it  fart  host.*  The  ooJ.oq  was  perforated  in  the 
centre,  so  ttat  a  rope  or  thong  might  be  passed 
through,  and  used  in  throwing  it.9  In  this  form  the 
discebolia  :=i  still  practised  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  cantm,  of  Appenzell,  in  Switzerland.  They 
tfieet  twy.e  a  year  to  throw  round  stones  of  great 
Wiight  and  «re.  This  they  do  by  a  sudden  leap 


I.  .;Oct  ,  viii.,  186-Wt"  '—2.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  -i„  703.)  — 3.  (11., 
»x jii.,  ■,  £'•  -*t  nti.  Sen.,  Imag.,  i.,  24. — Welcker,  ad 

lor.  Ot ,  s, ,  .3,  j  ?  '  --6.  (Statins,  t.  c.) — 7.  (Brnnck., 

Ar.i. ,  ii.,  p.494.)— 8.  (ll.,xiiii.,  <326-846.) — 9.  (Eratosth.,  Bera- 
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and  forcible  sw.nging  of  the  whole  body.  The  same 
stone  is  taken  by  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
discus  and  a67.oq :  he  w’ho  sends  it  to  the  greatest 
distance  receives  a  public  prize.  The  stone  is  lifted 
as  high  as  the  right  shoulder  (see  woodcut ;  kutu- 
padioio')  before  being  projected.9 

DISPENSA'TOll.  (Vid.  Calculatof  .) 

DITHYRA'MBUS.  (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.) 

DIVERSO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Caupona.) 

DIVINA'TIO  is,  according  to  Cicero,3  a  presen- 
sion  and  a  knowledge  of  future  things  ;  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Chrysippus,4  a  power  in  man  which  foresees 
and  explains  those  signs  which  the  gods  throw  in 
his  way,  and  the  diviner  must  therefore  know  the 
disposition  of  the  gods  towards  men,  the  import  cl 
their  signs,  and  by  what  means  these  signs  are  to 
be  obtained.  According  to  this  latter  definition,  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  divinatio  is  narrower 
than  that  of  the  Greek  pavrisri,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  signifies  any  means  by  w  hich  the  decrees  of 
the  gods  can  be  discovered,  the  natural  as  well  as 
the  artificial ;  that  is  to  say,  the  seers  and  the  ora¬ 
cles,  where  the  will  of  the  gods  is  revealed  by  inspi 
ration,  as  well  as  the  divinatio  in  the  sense  of  Chry¬ 
sippus.  In  the  one,  man  is  the  passive  agent 
through  w’hich  the  deity  reveals  the  future  ;  w'hile 
in  the  other,  man  discovers  it  by  his  own  skill  or 
experience,  without  any  pretension  to  inspiration. 
As,  however,  the  seer  or  vates  w’as  also  frequently 
called  divinus,  we  shall  treat,  under  this  head,  of 
seers  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  divinatio.  The 
subject  of  oracles  is  discussed  in  a  separate  article. 
(  Vid .  Oracclum.) 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  divine  wiB 
were  occasionally  revealed  by  the  deity  himself,  or 
could  be  discovered  by  certain  individuals,  is  one 
which  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  w'ith  many  other  nations,  before  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation.  In 
early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natural,  and  perhaps 
founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  close  connexion 
between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  when  men  became  more  acquainted  writh 
the  law's  of  nature,  this  belief  w'as  abandoned,  at 
least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds,  wflule  the  mul¬ 
titudes  still  continued  to  adhere  to  it ;  and  the  gov¬ 
ernments,  seeing  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  it. 

The  seers  or  pdvruq,  who,  under  the  direct  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  announced 
the  future,  seem  originally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  w'here  oracles  wrere  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  locality ;  one  of  them 
is  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the  god 
of  prophecy,  W'as  generally  the  source  from  which 
the  seers,  as  well  as  other  diviners,  derived  their 
knowledge.  In  many  families  of  seers  the  inspired 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  considered  to  be  he¬ 
reditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
To  these  families  belonged  the  Iamids,5  v'ho  from 
Olympia  spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  Greece ; 
the  Branchidae,  near  Miletus  ;*  the  Eumolpids,  at 
Athens  and  Eleusis ;  the  Clytiads,7  the  Telliads,* 
the  Acarnanian  seers,  and  others.  Some  of  these 
families  retained  their  celebrity  till  a  very'  late  pe¬ 
riod  of  Grecian  history.  The  manteis  made  their 
revelations  either  when  requested  to  do  so  on  im¬ 
portant  emergencies,  or  they  made  them  sponta 
neously  whenever  they  thought  it  necessary,  eilhei 
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*>  pre  jen'.  some  calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  coun¬ 
trymen  to  something  beneficial.  The  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens  not  only  tolerated,  but  protected 
and  honoured  them ;  and  Cicero1 * *  says,  that  the  man- 
teis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians.*  Along  with  the  seers  we  may  also 
mention  the  Bacides  and  the  Sibyllae.  Both  existed 
from  a  very  remote  time,  and  were  distinct  from 
the  manteis  so  far  as  they  pretended  to  derive  their 
knowledge  of  the  future  from  sacred  books  (xprjopol) 
which  they  consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  pla¬ 
ces,  ah  at  Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and 
in  the  most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pausanias,*  in  Bceotia,  a  general  name  for  a 
man  inspired  by  nymphs.  The  scholiast  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes4  and  JElian5 *  mention  three  oiiginal  Baci- 
des,  one  of  Eleon  in  Bceotia,  a  second  of  Athens, 
and  a  third  of  Caphys  in  Arcadia  *  From  these 
three  Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended, 
and  to  have  derived  their  name.  Antichares,7  Mu- 
saeus,8  Euclous  of  Cyprus,9  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pan- 
dion,10  probably  belonged  to  the  Bacides.  The  Sib¬ 
ylla?  were  prophetic  women,  probably  of  Asiatic  or¬ 
igin,  whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to  have  been  to 
wander  with  their  sacred  books  from  place  to  place.1 1 
;Elianl*  states  that,  according  to  some  authors, 
there  were  four  Sibyllae,  the  Erythraean,  the  Sa¬ 
mian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardinian ;  but  that 
others  added  six  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
called  the  Cumaean,  and  another  called  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas,13  and  Pausanias,14  who 
has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  Sibyllae,  in 
which,  however,  he  does  not  clearly  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  Sibyllae  properly  so  called,  and  other  wom¬ 
en  who  travelled  about  and  made  the  prophetic  art 
their  profession,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  very 
numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world.15  The 
Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  importance 
at  Rome  was,  according  toYarro,16  the  Erythraean: 
the  l&r.ka  which  she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one 
of  the  Tarquins  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
public,  and  only  accessible  to  the  duumvirs.  The 
early  existence  of  the  Sibyllae  is  not  as  certain  as 
that  of  the  Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late 
date  they  occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the 
Trojan  war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an 
early  period  every  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophe¬ 
cies  by  some  Bacis  or  Sibylla.17  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  celebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.18 

Besides  these  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numbers  of  diviners  of  an 
inferior  order  (xpyopohdyLa),  who  made  it  their 
business  to  explain  all  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particularly 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvellous  and 
least  entitled  to  belief.  This  class  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  until  a 
comparatively  late  period,19  and  to  have  been  looked 
upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  nuisances 
to  the  public. 

These  soothsayers  lead  us  naturally  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  all  the  affairs  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  inter¬ 
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pretation  of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena.  No 
public  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  without 
consulting  the  will  of  the  gods,  by  observing  the 
signs  which  they  sent,  especially  those  in  the  sac¬ 
rifices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  whicli  they 
were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divination  no 
divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary,  but  mere¬ 
ly  experience  and  a  certain  knowledge  acquired  by 
routine ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  priests  wero 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  explain¬ 
ing  signs  ( vid .  Augur,  Haruspex),  yet  on  any  sud 
den  emergency,  especially  in  private  affairs,  any 
one  who  met  with  something  extraordinary  might 
act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The  principal  signs  by 
which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their  will, 
were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifi¬ 
ces,  the  flight  and  voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  o\  Jinary  as  well  as  extraordinary 
and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  first  class  (iepo 
pavreia  or  iepocKonia,  haruspicium  or  ars  haruspicma ) 
was,  according  to  Jischylus,1  the  invention  of  Pro¬ 
metheus.  It  seems  to  have  been  most  cultivated  by 
the  Etruscans,  among  whom  it  was  raised  into  a 
complete  science,  and  from  whom  it  passed  to  tho 
Romans  Sacrifices  were  either  offered  for  the 
special  purpose  of  consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  signs  were  ob¬ 
served,  and  when  they  were  propitious,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  said  KalltEpelv.  The  .principal  points  that 
were  generally  observed  were,  1.  The  manner  in 
which  the  victim  approached  to  the  altar,  whether 
uttering  a  sound  or  not;  the  former  was  consider¬ 
ed  a  favourable  omen  in  the  sacrifice  at  the  Panio¬ 
nium.*  2.  The  nature  of  the  intestines  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  colour  and  smoothness  ;*  the  liver 
and  bile  were  of  particular  importance.  (Vid.  Cafcp 
Extorum.)  3.  The  nature  of  the  flame  which  con¬ 
sumed  the  sacrifice  ;4  hence  the  words  mpopavreta, 
ipirvpa  or/para,  tployunu  aripara.  That  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other 
things  offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods  might 
be  learned,  is  clear  from  the  names  Kanvopavreia, 
XiSavouavreZa,  Kpidopavreia,  and  others.  Especial 
care  was  also  taken,  during  a  sacrifice,  that  no  inau¬ 
spicious  or  frivolous  words  were  uttered  by  any  of  the 
by-standers  :  hence  the  admonitions  of  the  priests, 
evtyypelTE  and  ex )<f>r)p'ca,  or  aiyare,  aiunure,  favete  Un¬ 
guis,  and  others  ;  for  improper  expressions  were 
not  only  thought  to  pollute  and  profane  the  sacred 
art,  but  to  be  unlucky  omens  (dvetpr/pia,  kaijSoves, 
tprjpcu,  <p(ovai,  or  opxpai*). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  class 
was  called  oiuvigtikti,  augurium  or  apispicium.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete  a 
system  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  same  degree  of  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  (Vid.  Auspicium.)  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their  face 
towards  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing  to  the 
right  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or  a  fal 
con,  was  a  favourable  sign,4  while  birds  appearing 
to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  unlucky  signs.7 
Sometimes  the  mere  appearance  of  a  bird  was 
thought  sufficient :  thus  the  Athenians  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  appearance  of  an  owl  as  a  lucky  sign  , 
hence  the  proverb,  ylavi;  Inrarai,  ‘'the  owl  is  out,” 

1.  (Prom.  Vinci..,  492,  &c.)— 2  (Strab.,  viii  ,  p.  384.— Com 
pare  Paus.,  iv.,  32, $  3.)— 3.  (JEsci..,  Rom.,  493  — Eunp.,  Elect 
833.) — 4.  (See  Valckenaer  ad  Euiip.,  Phoen.,  1261.) — 5.  (PiutU 
Ol.,  vi.,  112.— II.,  ii.,  41  ,—6  (Horn.,  II.,  xiv.,  274.  xxiv.,  310 
— Od.,  xv..  524.)  -7.  (Horn ,  L.  xii.,  201,  230.— Festus,  s  v 
Smistrae  Aves.) 
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i.  e ,  we  have  good  luck.  Other  animals  appearing 
unexpectedly,  especially  to  travellers  on  their  road 
(ivoiia  av/iboXa),  were  also  thought  ominous;  and 
al  Athens  it  was  considered  a  very  unlucky  omen 
when  a  weasel  appeared  during  the  assembly  of  the 
D&ople.1  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still  met 
with  in  several  European  countries.  Various  other 
means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods, 
such  as  the  ocdripo/iavreia,  or  divination  by  placing 
straws  on  red-hot  iron ;  the  /. lotodpavrela ,  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ;  the 
{loruvopavTiia,  or  divination  by  writing  one’s  own 
name  on  herbs  and  leaves,  which  were  then  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  appearance  of  an¬ 
imals,  at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public  trans¬ 
action.  They  were  not  only  observed  and  interpret¬ 
ed  by  private  individuals  in  their  own  affairs,  but 
by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan  ephors,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch,3  made  regular  observations 
in  the  heavens  every  ninth  year  during  the  night ; 
and  the  family  of  the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made 
similar  observations  every  year  before  the  theoris 
set  sail  for  Delos.3  Among  the  unlucky  phenomena 
in  the  heavens  (dioor/peia,  signa  or  portenta)  were 
thunder  and  lightning,4  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,5  earthquakes,*  rain  of  blood,  stones,  milk, 
&c.7  Any  one  of  these  signs  was  sufficient  at  Ath¬ 
ens  to  break  up  the  assembly  of  the  people.8  In 
common  life,  things  apparently  of  no  importance, 
when  occurring  at  a  critical  moment,  were  thought 
by  the  ancients  to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from 
which  conclusions  might  be  drawn  respecting  the 
future.  Among  these  common  occurrences  we  may 
mention  sneezing,9  twinkling  of  the  eyes,10  tinkling 
of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things  which  we 
cannot  here  enumerate  Some  of  them  have  re¬ 
tained  their  significance  with  the  superstitious  mul¬ 
titude  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  dreams  ( oveiponoXia ),  which 
had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Asia, 
where  it  is  still  a  universal  practice,  seems  in  the 
Homeric  age  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem ;  for 
dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by  Zeus.11  In  subse¬ 
quent  times,  that  class  of  diviners  who  occupied 
themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  dreams  seems 
to  have  been  very  numerous  and  popular ;  but  they 
never  enjoyed  any  protection  from  the  state,  and 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
Some  persons  are  said  to  have  gained  their  liveli¬ 
hood  by  this  profession.13  Respecting  the  oracles 
which  were  obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dream¬ 
ing  in  a  temple,  see  Oraculum. 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero’s  work  De  Divi- 
natione.  The  pavriKi}  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of  at 
some  length  by  Wachsmuth.13 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  requires 
some  explanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or  more  ac¬ 
cusers  came  forward  against  one  and  the  same  in¬ 
dividual,  it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided  by  divi¬ 
natio  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  accuser,  w horn 
the  others  then  joined  as  subscriptores,  i.  e.,  by  put¬ 
ting  their  names  to  the  charge  brought  against  the 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  793  ) — 2.  (Agesil.,  11.) — 3.  (Muller,  Do- 
-ians,  ii.,  2,  t>  14.) — 4.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.  793. — Eustath.  ad  Horn., 
Od.,  xx.,  104.) — 5.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  50.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Hel.,  iv.,  7,  ^  4.) 
— 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  53,  <fcc. — Cic.,  De  Divin.,  i.,  43.) — 8.  (Schu¬ 
mann,  De  Comit.  Athen  ,  p.  146,  &c.,  transl.) — 9.  (Horn.,  Od., 
rvii.,  561,  with  note  of  Eustath.— Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,2,  $  9. — Plut., 
Themist..,  13.— Ovid,  Ileroid.,  19,  151. — Propert.,  ii.,  2,  33.) — 10. 
(Theocrit.,  iii.,  37. — Plaut..,  Pseud.,  I.,  ii.,  105. — Compare  Wiiste- 
maim  ad  Theocrit.,  1.  c.)-^ll.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  63  ;  ii.,  init. — Od., 
iv.,  841  :  xix.,  457.) — 12.  'Plut.,  Aristid.,  27.) — 13.  (Hellen.  Al- 
terth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  259,  Ac. — Compare  Thirlwall’s  Hist,  of  Greece, 
i.,  p.  20(.  &c.l 
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offendei.  This  transaction,  by  which  one  of  seve 
al  accusers  was  selected  to  conduct  the  accusation 
was  called  divinatio,  as  the  question  here  was  not 
about  facts,  but  about  something  which  was  to  be 
done,  and  which  could  not  be  found  out  but  by  wit¬ 
nesses  or  written  documents;  so  that  the  judicea 
had,  as  it  were,  to  divine  the  course  which  they 
had  to  take.1  Hence  the  oratio  of  Cicero,  in  which 
he  tries  to  show  that  he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
ought  to  conduct  the  accusation  against  Verres,  ia 
called  Divinatio  in  Ccecilium  3 

DIVTSOR.  ( Vid .  Ambitus.) 

DIVO'RTIUM,  generally  a  separation,  and,  in  a 
special  sense,  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  A  Roman 
marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  or 
husband,  and  by  divortium  or  separation  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  husband  and  wife. 

Divorce,  or  the  absolute  determination  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation,  always  existed  in  the  Roman  polity 
so  far  back  as  we  know  anything  of  it ;  and  there 
might  be  divorce  both  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 
with  conventio  in  manum,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
marriage  when  there  was  no  conventio,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  own  famiiia 
still  continued.  The  statement  of  Plutarch,3  that 
the  husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  ef¬ 
fecting  a  divorce,  may  be  true ;  but  we  cannot  rely 
altogether  on  such  an  authority.  As  one  essential 
part  of  a  marriage  was  the  consent  and  conjugal 
affection  of  the  parties,  it  was  considered  that  this 
affection  was  necessary  to  its  continuance,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  either  party  might  declare  his  or  her  in¬ 
tention  to  dissolve  the  connexion.  No  judicial  de¬ 
cree,  and  no  interference  of  any  public  authority, 
was  requisite  to  dissolve  a  marriage.  Filii  familias, 
of  course,  required  the  consent  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  were.  The  first  instance  of  divorce  at 
Rome  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  B.C.  234, 
when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  his  wife4  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct 
was  generally  condemned.  The  real  meaning  of 
the  story  is  explained  by  Savigny  with  his  usual 
acuteness.8 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic,  and  un¬ 
der  the  Empire,  divorces  became  very  common. 
Pompey  divorced  his  wife  Mucia  for  alleged  adul¬ 
tery,  and  his  conduct  was  approved  ,*  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Paula  Valeria7  as  being  ready  to  serve 
her  husband,  on  his  return  from  his  province,  with 
notice  of  divorce.8  Cicero  himself  divorced  his 
wife  Terentia,  after  living  with  her  thirty  years, 
and  married  a  young  woman.  If  a  husband  di¬ 
vorced  his  wife,  the  wife’s  dos,  as  a  general  rule, 
was  restored  (vid.  Dos)  ;  and  the  same  was  the 
case  when  the  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent.  As  divorce  became  more  common,  attempts 
were  made  to  check  it  indirectly,  by  affixinz  pecu¬ 
niary  penalties  or  pecuniary  loss  to  the  part ,  wb  ,se 
conduct  rendered  the  divorce  necessary.  This  was 
part  of  the  object  of  the  lex  Papia  Poppsea,  and  of 
the  rules  as  to  the  retentio  dotis  and  judicium  mo- 
rum.  There  was  the  retentio  dotis  propter  liberos, 
when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
wife,  or  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  was  : 
three  sixths  of  the  dos  was  the  limit  of  what  could 
be  so  retained.  On  account  of  matters  morum  gra- 
viorum,  such  as  adultery,  a  sixth  part  might  be  re¬ 
tained  ;  in  the  case  of  matters  morum  leviorum, 
one  eighth.  The  husband,  when  in  fault,  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  being  required  to  return  the  dos  earlier 


1.  (Asconius  in  Argum.  ad  Cic.,  Divinat.  in  C®cil.,  p  99,  ed. 
Orelli.) — 2.  (Compare  c.  15  and  20  of  the  Oratio,  and  Gellius,  ii- 
4.) — 3.  (Romul.,  22.) — 4.  (Aul.  Cell.,  iv.,  3  ;  xvii.,  21. — Vxl.  Max. 

11.,  1,  t)  4  ) — 5.  (Zeitschrift,  &c.,  v.,269.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Ep  ail  Attn 

1.,  12.) — 7.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  7.) — 8.  (Cor  ipare  Juv  ,  vi.,  224. 
Ac. — Mart.,  vi.,  7.) 
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than  it  was  otherwise  returnable.  After  the  di¬ 
vorce,  either  party  might  marry  again. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Popptea,  a  freedwoman  who  had 
married  her  patronus  could  not  divorce  herself ; 
there  appears  to  have  been  n  other  class  of  persons 
subjected  to  this  incapacity. 

Corresponding  to  the  forms  of  marriage  by  con¬ 
farreatio  and  coemtio,  there  were  the  forms  of  di- 
v  orce  by  diffarreatio  and  remancipatio.  According 
to  Festus,1  diffarreatio  was  a  kind  of  religious  cer¬ 
emony,  so  called,  “  quia  fiebat  farreo  libo  adhibito,” 
*>>  which  a  marriage  was  dissolved ;  and  Plutarch3 
has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  this  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  a  divorce  between  the  flamen  dialis  and  his 
wife.  It  is  said  that  originally  marriages  contract¬ 
ed  by  confarreatio  were  indissoluble ,  and  in  a  later 
age,  this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  fla¬ 
men  dialis,3  who  was  married  by  confarreatio.  In 
the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the  emperor  au¬ 
thorized  the  divorce.  A  marriage  by  coemtio  was 
dissolved  by  remancipatio.4 *  In  course  of  time  less 
ceremony  was  used,  but  still  some  distinct  notice 
or  declaration  of  intention  was  necessary  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  divorce  :  the  simple  fact  of  either  party  con¬ 
tracting  another  marriage  was  not  a  legal  divorce.* 
The  ceremony  of  breaking  the  nuptiales  tabula, 6  or 
of  taking  the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman 
and  turning  her  out  of  doors,  were  probably  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  acts  of  themselves  significant  enough, 
though  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  general¬ 
ly  accompanied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  general  practice  was  appa¬ 
rently  to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  as¬ 
sign  a  reason  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero,  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the 
lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce,  Roman  cit¬ 
izens  of  full  age  ( puberes ),  and  a  freedman  of  the 
party  who  made  the  divorce. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  divorce  was  pun¬ 
ished  in  various  ways,  but  still  the  power  of  di¬ 
vorce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  certain  forms.  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian  III.,  and  subsequently  Justinian,  made  various 
laws,  by  which  punishment  was  imposed,  not  only 
on  the  party  who  gave  good  cause  for  the  divorce, 
or  who  without  any  good  cause  made  a  divorce,  but 
also  on  both  parties  when  they  dissolved  the  mar¬ 
riage  by  agreement  without  good  legal  cause.  The 
penalties  in  such  cases  varied  with  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  they  were  both  pecuniary  and  personal. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  marriage  only  contracted  ( vid .  Sponsalia),  and  di- 
vortium  to  an  actual  marriage  ;7  but  sometimes  di- 
vortium  and  repudium  appear  to  be  used  indifferent¬ 
ly.  The  phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are  nuncium 
remittere,  divortium  facere  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow  :  “  Tuas  res  tibi  habeto,  tuas 
res  tibi  agito .”8  The  phrase  used  to  express  the 
renunciation  of  a  marriage  contract  were  renun- 
tiare  repudium,  repudium  remittere,  dicere,  and  re- 
pudiare ;  and  the  form  of  words  might  be,  “  Condi- 
tione  tua  non  utor.”9 

For  the  subject  of  Greek  divorce,  see  AIIOAEI- 
tE22  AIKH,  and  Marriage,  Greek. 

DOC' AN  A  (A  onava,  rd  :  from  8oko<;,  a  beam)  was 
an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the  Dios¬ 
curi  (Castor  and  Polydeuces)  at  Sparta.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  upright  beams,  with  others  laid  across 
them  transversely.10  This  rude  symbol  of  fraternal 
unity  evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in 
which  scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have 

1  (s.  v.  Diffarreatio.)— 2.  (Quaest.  Rom.,  50.) — 3.  (Gell.,  x., 

15.)— -4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  I.emancipatam.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Orat.,  i..  40.) 

6.  (Tacit-,  Ann.,  xi.,  30  ) — 7.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  101,  191.) — 8. 

(Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  28.) — 9.  (Dig.  24,  tit.  2— Ulp.,  Frag.,  vi.-Hei- 

aecc  Syntagma.) — 10.  (Plut.,  De  Amor.  Frat  i.,  P-  36.) 


been  made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  an 
were  introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary 
life,  this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  was  not  superseded  by  a 
more  appropriate  symbol.  The  Dioscuri  were  wor¬ 
shipped  as  gods  of  war,  and  w'e  know  that  their  im¬ 
ages  accompanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  But  when,  in  the 
year  504  B.C.,  the  two  kings,  during  their  invasion 
of  Attica,  failed  in  their  undertaking  on  account  of 
their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other,  it  was  de 
creed  at  Sparta  that  in  future  only  one  king  shoulu 
command  the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  should 
only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  images  of  the 
Dioscuri.1  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  images, 
accompanying  the  kings  into  the  field,  were  the  an¬ 
cient  douava,  which  were  now  disjointed,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  symbol  remained  at  Sparta,  while 
the  other  was  taken  into  the  field  by  one  of  the 
kings.  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum3 
state  that  doaava  was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  8e- 
%opai.3 

DOCIMASIA  ( doKipaa'iaj .  When  any  citizen  of 
Athens  was  either  appointed  by  lot  or  chosen  by 
suffrage  (Kkrtpuroq  k at  aiperoq)  to  hold  a  public  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on  its  duties, 
to  submit  to  a  doKipaoia,  or  scrutiny  into  his  pre¬ 
vious  life  and  conduct,  in  which  any  person  could 
object  to  him  as  unfit.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  archons,  the  senators,  the  strategi,  and  other 
magistrates.  The  examination,  or  anacrisis,  for  the 
archonship  was  conducted  by  the  senators,  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  heliaea.4  The  doKipaoia,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  public  offices  ; 
for  we  read  of  the  denouncement  of  a  scrutiny  (in- 
ayyelia  dotupaaiaq)  against  orators  who  spoke  ;n 
the  assembly  while  leading  profligate  lives,  or  after 
having  committed  flagitious  crimes.  This  denounce¬ 
ment  might  be  made  in  public  by  any  one  npog  <5o- 
Kipaaiav  rov  (3iov,  i.  e.,  to  compel  the  party  com¬ 
plained  of  to  appear  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  life  and  conduct.  If  found 
guilty,  he  was  punished  with  angla,  and  prohibited 
from  the  assemblies.6 

We  will  now  explain  the  phrase  dv8pa  elvai  8oki- 
paodrivat.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  every  Athenian 
became  an  ephebus,  and  after  two  years  was  en¬ 
rolled  among  the  men,  so  that  he  could  be  present 
and  vote  at  the  assemblies.6  In  the  case  of  wards 
who  were  heirs  to  property,  this  enrolment  might 
take  place  before  the  expiration  of  the  two  years, 
on  it’s  being  established  by  a  dosipama  that  the  youth 
was  physically  qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the 
state  might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  re¬ 
leased  from  guardianship,  and  “  became  a  man” 
(uvt/p  iyevero  or  idoKipuodij),  being  thereby  empow¬ 
ered  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of  twen¬ 
ty.7  We  may  add  that  the  statements  of  the  gram 
marians  and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  point ; 
but  the  explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best 
way  of  reconciling  them,  and  it  agrees  in  substance 
with  the  supposition  of  Schomann,  “  that  among  the 
Athenians  no  one  period  was  appointed  for  enrol¬ 
ment,  provided  that  it  was  not  done  before  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  18th,  nor  after  the  completion  of 
the  20t,h  year.” 

DODRANS.  (  Vid.  As,  p.  1 10.) 

DOGMA'TICI  (boygaruioi),  the  oldest  of  the  med¬ 
ical  sects  of  antiquity,  must  not  be  confounded  witn 

1.  (Herod.,  v, 75.) — 2.  (s.  v.) — 3.  (Muller, Dorians,  i.,  5,  $  12, 
note  m;  ii.,  10,  t)  8. — Zoega,  De  Obeliscis,  p.  228.) — 4.  (Wach 
smuth,  i.,  pt.  1,  p.  262.)— 5.  (SchSmann,  p.  240. — JEsch.,  Ti 
mar.,  p.  5.) — 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  105. — Schomann,  76  ) — 7 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ’EiriSieTcs  fiSrjaai. — Demosth.,  c.  A  ahoh  , 
c.  Onet.,  865  ;  c.  Steph.,  1135.) 
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he  philosophers  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius.1 
They  derived  their  name  from  ddypa,  a  ■philosophical 
tenet  or  opinion,  because  they  professed  to  follow 
the  opinions  of  Hippocrates,  whence  they  were 
sometimes  called  Hippocratici.  Thessalus,  the  son, 
and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippocrates,  were 
the  founders  of  this  sect,  about  B.C.  400,  which  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  reputation,  and  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  medical  profession-,  till  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Alexandrean  school  of  philosophy 
called  Empiria  (Vid.  Empikici.)  After  the  rise 
of  this  sect,  for  some  centuries  every  physician 
ranged  himself  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  par¬ 
ties.  The  different  arguments  brought  forward  on 
each  side  are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  ele¬ 
gance  by  Celsus,*  that  the  passage  relating  to  the 
Dogmatici  is  here  given  at  full  length,  and  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  other  party  in  the  article  Empirici. 

The  Dogmatici  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  hidden  causes  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  more  evident  ones ;  and  to  know  how 
the  natural  actions  and  different  functions  of  the 
human  body  take  place,  which  necessarily  suppo¬ 
ses  a  knowledge  of  the  interior  parts.  They  gave 
the  name  of  hidden  causes  to  those  which  concern 
the  elements  or  principles  of  which  our  bodies  are 
composed,  and  the  occasion  of  good  or  ill  health. 
It  is  impossible,  said  they,  for  a  person  to  know 
how  to  set  about  curing  an  illness  unless  he  knows 
what  it  comes  from ;  since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  must  treat  it  in  one  way,  if  diseases  in  general 
proceed  from  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of 
the  four  elements,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup¬ 
posed  ;  in  another  way,  if  all  the  malady  lies  in 
the  humours  of  the  body,  as  Herophilus  thought ; 
in  another,  if  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  respira¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  idea  of  Hippocrates  (alluding, 
probably,  to  the  work  Uepl  Qvcruv,  De  Flatibus,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  be  spurious) ;  in  another, 
if  the  blood  excites  inflammation  by  passing  from 
the  veins  which  are  meant  to  contain  it  into  the 
vessels  that  ought  only  to  contain  air,  and  if  this 
inflammation  produces  the  extraordinary  movement 
of  the  blood  that  is  remarked  in  fever,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  Erasistratus ;  and  in  another,  if  it  is 
by  means  of  corpuscles  which  stop  in  the  invisible 
passages  and  block  up  the  way,  as  Asclepiades  af¬ 
firms  to  be  the  case.  If  this  be  granted,  it  must 
necessarily  appear  that,  of  all  physicians,  he  will 
succeed  the  best  in  the  cure  of  diseases  who  un¬ 
derstands  best  their  first  origin  and  cause.  The 
Dogmatici  did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  experi¬ 
ments  also  ;  but  they  said  that  these  experiments 
could  not  be  made,  and  never  had  been  made,  but 
by  reasoning.  They  added,  that  it  is  probable  that 
the  first  men,  or  those  who  first  applied  themselves 
to  medicine,  did  not  recommend  to  their  patients 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  their  thoughts,  but 
that  they  deliberated  about  it,  and  that  experiment 
and  use  then  let  them  know  if  they  had  reasoned 
justly  or  conjectured  happily.  It  mattered  little, 
said  they,  that  people  declared  that  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  remedies  had  been  the  subject  of  experiment 
from  the  first,  provided  they  confessed  that  these 
experiments  were  the  results  of  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  tried  the  remedies.  They  went  on  to 
say,  that  we  often  see  new  sorts  of  diseases  break 
out,  for  which  neither  experiment  nor  custom  has 
yet  found  out  any  cure ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  whence  they  came  and  how 
they  first  commenced,  for  otherwise  no  one  can  tell 
why,  in  such  an  emergency,  he  makes  use  of  one 
remedy  rather  than  another.  Su<.h  accoiding  to 
the  Dogmatici,  are  the  reasons  why  a  physician 

2.  (De  Vit.  Philos.,  procem.  11.)— 2.  (De  Medic  -  uraef.  in  lib! 
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ought  to  try  and  discover  the  hidden  causes  of  dir 
eases.  As  for  the  evident  causes,  wh.ch  are  suck 
as  can  easily  be  discovered  by  anybody,  and  where 
one  has  only  to  know  if  the  illness  proceeds  from 
heat  or  from  cold,  from  having  eaten  too  little  oi 
too  much,  and  the  like,  they  said  it  was  necessary 
to  inform  one’s  self  of  all  that,  and  make  on  it  tia 
suitable  reflections  ;  but  they  did  not  think  that 
one  ought  to  stop  there  without  going  any  father 
They  said  again,  with  regard  to  the  natu-il  actions, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  know  wherefore  and  in 
what  manner  we  receive  the  air  into  our  lungs, 
and  why  we  afterward  expire  it ;  why  food  is  taken 
into  the  body,  how  it  is  there  prepared,  and  then 
distributed  through  every  part  of  it ;  why  the  arter¬ 
ies  are  subject  to  pulsation ;  what  is  the  cause  of 
sleep,  wakefulness,  &c. :  and  they  maintained  that 
a  man  could  not  cure  the  diseases  relating  to  these 
several  functions  unless  he  were  able  to  explain  all 
these  phenomena.  To  give  an  example  taken  from 
the  process  of  digestion  :  The  food,  said  these  phy 
sicians,  is  either  ground  in  the  stomach,  as  Erasis¬ 
tratus  thought ;  or  it  purifies,  according  to  the  no¬ 
tion  of  PJistonicus,  a  disciple  of  Praxagoras ;  or  it 
is  concocted  by  a  peculiar  heat,  as  was  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates  ;  or  else,  if  we  are  to  believe  Ascle¬ 
piades,  all  these  opinions  are  equally  erroneous,  and 
nothing  is  concocted,  but  the  alimentary  matter  is 
distributed  throughout  the  body  in  the  same  crude 
state  in  which  it  was  taken  into  the  mouth.  How¬ 
ever  much  they  differ  on  this  point,  they  all  agree 
that  the  sort  of  nourishment  proper  for  a  sick  per¬ 
son  will  vary  according  as  one  or  other  of  these 
opinions  be  supposed  to  be  the  true  one.  For  if  the 
food  is  ground  to  pieces,  we  must  choose  that  kind 
which  is  most  easily  ground ;  if  it  putrefies,  we 
must  give  what  putrefies  most  quickly ;  if  it  is  con¬ 
cocted  by  heat,  we  must  prefer  such  as  is  most  apt 
to  excite  heat ;  but  if  it  is  not  concocted,  we  need 
not  select  any  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of 
food,  but  rather  such  as  will  remain  as  it  is  eaten, 
and  change  the  least.  And  in  the  same  way  they 
argued  that,  when  the  breathing  is  affected,  or  thert 
is  too  great  sleepiness  or  wakefulness,  if  a  physi 
cian  understands  thoroughly  the  nature  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  he  will  be  able  to  cure  the  diseases  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Lastly,  they  maintained  that,  as 
the  principal  pains  and  diseases  proceed  irom  the 
internal  parts,  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  ad¬ 
minister  any  remedy  unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
these  parts.  They  therefore  contended  that  it  was 
necessary  to  open  dead  bodies  and  examine  the  dif¬ 
ferent  viscera ;  but  that  it  was  much  the  best  way 
to  do  as  Herophilus  and  Erasistratus,  who  used  to 
dissect  alive  the  criminals  condemned  to  death  that 
were  put  into  their  hands,  and  who  were  thus  ena¬ 
bled  to  behold  during  life  those  parts  which  nature 
had  concealed,  and  to  contemplate  their  situation, 
colour,  figure,  size,  order,  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  &c.  They  added,  that 
it  is  not  possible,  when  a  person  has  any  internal 
illness,  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  unless  one 
is  exactly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  all  the 
viscera,  nor  can  one  heal  any  part  without  un¬ 
derstanding  its  nature  ;  that,  when  the  intestines 
protrude  through  a  wound,  a  person  who  does  not 
know  what  is  their  colour  when  in  a  healthy  state 
cannot  distinguish  the  sound  from  the  diseased 
parts,  nor  therefore  apply  proper  remedies,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  state  of  the  diseased  parts  will  undertake  the 
cure  with  confidence  and  certainty ;  and  that,  ir. 
short,  it  is  not  to  be  called  an  act  of  cruelty,  as  somo 
persons  suppose  it,  to  seek  or  the  remedies  of  an 
immense  number  of  innoceru  persons  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  f  v  criminals 
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Sucb  were  their  opinions,  and  t'  te  arguments  by 
which  they  supported  them.  Additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  Galen’s  works.1 * 

DOLABRa,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (api'kr],  dim.  api- 
}.iov),  a  chisel,  a  celt. 

For  the  purpose  of  planing  and  polishing  wood, 
the  ancients  used  either  the  adze,  which  was  impell¬ 
ed  in  the  direction  exhibited  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
112  (oid.  Ascu),  or  the  chisel,  which  was  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction,  i  e.,  from  the  body  of  the 
workman,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  62. 
On  account  ol  the  use  of  these  tools  in  ship-build¬ 
ing,  Juvenal3  describes  the  merchant  as  trusting  his 
life  “  ligno  dolato.”  Statues  also  were  made  by  the 
application  of  the  chisel.  “E  robore  dolatus,”3 * * 
“  truncus  dolamine  effigiatus.”* 

The  chisel  used  by  stone-masons  is  represented 
at  the  bottom  of  the  monument,  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Circinus  (p.  252). 
Ashlar,  i.  e.,  stone  adapted  to  he  cut  and  smoothed 
by  the  chisel,  was  called  “lapis  dolabilis.”  A  Greek 
epigram  represents  the  inscription  on  a  marble  tomb 
as  engraved  by  the  strokes  of  the  chisel  (Xootvkoic 
oplXaig  KenoAcififiivov*),  and  such  letters  are  called 
ofuAsvTu  ypu/xfuiTa. 6 

Dolabra;  were  also  much  employed  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  small  sharp 
chisel  was  used  to  cut  out  the  dead  wood  from  the 
trunk  of  the  vine ;  an  instrument  of  the  same  form, 
though,  of  course,  much  more  hlunt  and  rough,  and 
yet  called  by  the  same  name  ( dolabella ),  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  stir  up  the  ground  about  its  roots.7  This 
tool  was  likewise  used  to  refresh  the  soil  in  rose- 
beds  ;8  and  the  same  term  “  dolabra”  is  applied  to 
the  spud,  or  small  spade,  which  the  ploughman  car¬ 
ried  with  him  to  destroy  weeds.  Hence  the  ancient 
glossaries  translate  dolabra  “  a  tool  for  digging” 
( dpvlj ) ;  and  Columella9  says,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  “  Nec  minus  dolabra,  quam  vomere,  bubul- 
cus  utatur.” 

It  must  have  been  in  a  form  very  similar  that  the 
dolabra  was  used  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies 
in  making  intrenehments  and  in  destroying  fortifi¬ 
cations.  When  they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
a  city,  the  expression  is  “  Dolabris  perfregere  mu- 
rum.”10  In  what  manner  the  instrument  was  ap¬ 
plied  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Livy,11 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  soldiers  were  sent  “  with 
dolabrae  to  destroy  a  wall  from  its  foundation,”  and 
that  the  execution  of  this  task  was  easy,  because 
the  stones  of  which  the  wall  was  built  were  laid  in 
clay  or  mud,  and  not  in  mortar.  It  is  clear  that  the 
use  of  the  chisels  in  this  instance  was  to  insert 
them  between  the  stones,  so  as  to  remove  the  clay, 
and  in  doing  this,  to  loosen  and  destroy  the  wall.13 

Dolabrae  abound  in  our  public  museums  and  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  being  known  under  the 
equivalent  name  of  “celts”  to  antiquaries,  who, 
however,  generally  use  the  word  without  under¬ 
standing  its  true  sense.13  “  Celtes”  is  an  old  Latin 
word  for  a  chisel,  probably  derived  from  caelo,  to 
engrave.  Thus  the  phrase  “  celte  sculpantur  in 
nlice ”  occurs  in  the  Vulgate  version  of  Job,14  and 
“  malleolo  et  celte  literatus  silex"  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Pola.16  These  articles  are  for  the  most 
part  of  bronze,  more  rarely  of  hard  stone.  They 
are  chiefly  found,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ac- 


1.  ( Vid.  De  Diffsr.  Puls.,  iv.,  3,  p.  721,  ed.  Kuhn. — De  Meth. 

Med.,  iii.,  1,  3,  p.  159,  182,  184. — De  Compos.  Medicam.  per 

Gen.,  ii.,  1,  p.  463. — Introd.,  cap.  ii.,  p.  677.) — 2.  (xih,  57.) — 3. 

(Cic.,  Acad.,  iv.,  31.) — 4.  (Apul.,  Florid,  ad  init.) — 5.  (Brunck, 

Anal.,  i.,  491.)— -6.  (Ibid.,  iii.,  497.) — 7.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust., 

iv.,  24,  26. — De  Arbor.,  10.) — 8.  (Pallad.,  iii.,  21.)— 9.  (De  Re 

Rust.,  ii.,  2.) — 10.  (Curt.,  ix.,  5.) — 11.  (xxi.,  11.) — 12.  (Compare 

Lev.,  ix.  37. — Tax;t.,  Hist.,  iii.,  20.) — 13.  (See  Jamieson’s  Etym. 

Diet.,  s.  v.  Celt.) — 14.  (xix.,  24.) — 15.  (Gruter,  p.  329  ) 


!  count  of  their  use  given  by  Curtius,  Livy,  and  ]’& 
citus,  in  ancient  earth- works  and  encampments,  and 
in  various  instances  a  great  number,  even  moie 
than  a  hundred,  have  been  discovered  together.  The 
sizes  and  forms  which  they  present  are  as  vaiiou* 
as  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut  is  designed  to  show  a  few  of  the 
most  remarkable  varieties.  Fig.  1  is  5rom  a  celt 
found,  with  several  others,  and  with  a  numbci  of 
Roman  coins,  at  Karnbre  in  Cornwall.1  Its  length 
was  six  inches  without  the  haft,  which  was  no  doubt 
of  wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  socket  at  the 
top.  It  must  have  been  a  very  effective  implement 
for  removing  the  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortifi¬ 
cation,  after  they  had  been  first  shattered  and  loosen¬ 
ed  in  some  degree  by  the  battering-ram.  The  ear 
or  loop  which  is  seen  in  this  and  many  other  celts, 
would  be  useful  to  suspend  them  from  the  soldier’s 
girdle,  and  may  also  have  had  a  cord  or  chain  at 
tached  to  it  to  assist  in  drawing  back  the  celt  when 
ever  it  became  too  firmly  wedged  between  the 
stones  of  the  wall  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.  These  chisels  seem 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  carpenter.  The  celt 
(fig.  4)  which  was  found  in  Furness,  co.  Lancaster,* 
instead  of  being  shaped  to  receive,  or  to  be  inserted 
into  a  handle  like  the  three  preceding,  is  made 
thick,  smooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  manipulated  without  a  handle.  It  is 
nine  inches  long,  and  weighs  2  lb.  5  oz.  Its  sharp 
edge  is  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet,  and  may  ha  ve 
been  used  for  polishing  timber. 


On  the  other  hand,  figs.  5,  6,  7  exactly  resemble 
the  knife  now  used  by  leather-cutters,  and  there¬ 
fore  illustrate  the  account  given  by  Julius  Pollux, 
who  reckons  this  same  tool,  the  oXlpri,  among  the 
kpyateta  rov  aavToropov.  This  instrument  was  also 
used  for  cutting  paper,  and  probably  in  the  same 
manner  (op.i'ka  x^proropog,  sicila3). 

The  following  woodcut  shows  a  small  bronw 


1.  (Borlase,  Ant.  of  Cornwall,  iii.,  13.) — 2.  (Archseologia,  v^ 
p.  106.) — 3.  (Philox  ,  Gloss.' 
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fort-,  exemplifies  one  of  the  modes  of  attaching  the 
meial  to  its  haft.  It  was  evidently  adapted  for  very 
fine  work,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  above- 
figured  celt  from  Cornwall.  It  was  found  in  an  an¬ 
cient  tomb  in  Wiltshire.1  The  two  other  figures  in 
this  woodcut  represent  the  knife  used  in  sacrifices, 
as  it  is  often  exhibited  on  cameos  and  bas-reliefs,  be 
ing  the  “scena,”  “sacena,”  or  “dolabra  pontificalis” 
mentioned  by  Festus  ;2  and  the  “securis  dolabrata,” 
or  hatchet  furnished  with  a  chisel,3  as  sculptured 
on  a  funereal  monument. 

DOLTCHUS  (db/U^of).  ( Vid .  Stadium.) 

DO'LIUM,  a  cylindrical  vessel,  somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  our  tubs  or  casks,  into  which  new  wine  wTas 
put  to  let  it  ferment.  It  was  at  first  made  of  earth. 
In  the  time  of  Pliny,  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  Greece  or  Rome. 
At  a  later  period  dolia  were  made  of  wood,  held  to¬ 
gether  with  hoops.  Palladius4  speaks  of  dolia  con¬ 
taining  two  hundred  congii:  it  is  incredible  that 
such  large  vessels  were  made  of  earth.  The  shape 
preferred  for  dolia  was  long,  and  of  a  small  diame¬ 
ter.  Immediately  after  they  were  made  they  were 
covered  with  pitch,  and  subjected  to  a  farther  prep¬ 
aration,  after  which  they  were  filled  with  wine,  but 
not  quite  to  the  brim,  and  placed  in  a  chamber  ( cdla 
vinaria),  which  was  at  least  high  enough  above  the 
sarth  to  have  windows.  Here  the  dolia  either  stood 
on  the  ground  or  were  let  into  it  (demersa,  depressa, 
or  defossa).  Wine  which  would  not  keep  long  was 
drunk  from  the  dolia ;  that  which  improved  by  keep¬ 
ing  was  transferred  from  them  to  amphorae.  The 
cupa  and  serice  were  vessels  like  the  dolia ,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose.8 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO.  (V id.  Culpa.) 

DOLUS  MALUS.  (Vid.  Culpa.) 

DOMTNIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership,  or  property  in  a  thing ;  and  dominus,  or 
dominus  legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often 
used  by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owner; 
bsii  this  is  not  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  “to  have  ownership”  is  sometimes  ex¬ 
pressed  by  “  possidere,”  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  “  possessio.”* 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  subjects,  both  as  to  du¬ 
ration  of  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment ;  the  modes 
in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and  lost ;  the 
persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring,  transferring, 
or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  general  name  for  anything.  The  chief 
division  of  res  is  into  res  divini  juris  and  res  hu- 
mani  juris.  Res  divini  juris  are  those  which  are 
appropriated  to  religious  purposes,  namely,  res  sa¬ 
cra,  sanctse,  religiosae  ;  and,  so  long  as  they  have 
'his  character,  they  cannot  be  objects  of  property. 
Res  humani  juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  be  the 
objects  of  property,  and  they  are  either  res  pub- 
lica;  or  res  privatae.  Res  public*  belong  to  the  cor¬ 
poration  of  the  state,  and  can  only  become  private 
property  by  being  deprived  of  this  public  character. 
(Vid.  AGRARias  Leges.)  Res  universitatis  are  the 
property  of  a  corporate  body,  which  are  not  the 
property  of  any  individual  of  the  corporation.  The 
phrase  res  nullius  is  ambiguous  ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  the  thing  cannot  be  the  property  of  any 
individual,  which  is  affirmed  of  things  divini  juris  ; 
when  applied  to  things  humani  juris,  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  an  individ¬ 
ual,  but  of  a  body  ;  yet  such  things  may  become  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  C.  Hoare’s  Anc.  Wilts.  South,  p.  182,  203.) — 2.  (s. 
▼.  Scena.) — 3.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  43. ) — i.  (x.,  11.) — 5. 
tBecker,  Gallus,  ii.,  166,  <fcc.) — 6.  (See  Savigny's  remarks  on 
ibe  suli  ject,  “  Das  Recht  des.  Besitzes,”  p.  85.) 
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property  c.f  an  individual ;  res  heredivari*  are  r« 
nullius  until  there  is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are 
those  which  cannot  be  the  objects  of  property,  and 
therefore  are  res  nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corporales  are  defined  to  be  those  “  qu* 
tangi  possunt:”  incorporales  are  those  “quae  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  consistunt,”  as  Hereditas, 
Ususfructus,  Obligationes  ;  and  they  are  cons© 
quently  incapable  of  tradition  or  delivery. 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  or 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  class  of  things 
“  quae  pondere,  numero,  mensura  constant,”  are 
such  things  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  silver,  gold,  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  any  the  same  numbei. 
weight,  or  measure  may  be  considered  the  same 
thing.  (Vid.  Mutuum.)  There  is  another  class  of 
res,  consisting  of  those  “  quae  usu  consumuntur, 
minuuntur,”  and  those  “  quae  non,”  which  may  or 
may  not  be  the  same  as  things  “  quae  numero.”  &c. 

A  thing  may  either  be  a  unity,  singula  res,  or  it 
may  be  several  things  of  the  same  kind,  singulae 
res,  or  it  may  be  a  thing  compounded  of  many 
various  things,  universitas,  by  which  is  understood 
a  wrhole  property,  all  that  a  person  has,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  its  component  parts,  and  with  all  the  rights 
and  obligations  attached  to  it. 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res 
nec  mancipi  wTas  one  of  ancient  origin  ;  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  a  late  period  in  the  Empire  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  distinction.  Res  mancipi  are  not  farther 
known  than  by  an  enumeration  of  them,  w’hich  is 
perhaps  imperfect they  are  pradia  in  Italico  solo, 
both  rustic  and  urban ;  also  jura  rusticorum  pra- 
diorum  or  servitutes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaeductus  ;  also 
slaves,  and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses, 
&c.,  quas  collo  dorsove  domantur.  Other  things 
were  nec  mancipi. 

All  the  things  have  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  subject  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not. 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  cf  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus  ;  but  possession  alone, 
which  is  a  bare  fact  without  any  legal  iharacter, 
neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does  the  want 
of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium.  Possession 
has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to  a  thing,  as 
the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it  has  to  the  le¬ 
gal  power ;  and,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  of  pos¬ 
session  precedes  that  of  ownership.  Things  cannot 
be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which  cannot  be 
the  objects  of  dominium. 

The  class  of  things  called  jura  in  re  are  not  prop, 
erly  subjects  of  ownership  (dominium),  though  a 
claim  to  them  is  prosecuted  by  an  actio  in  rem : 
they  are  servitutes,  emphyteusis,  superficies,  and 
pignus  and  hypotheca. 

Dominium  properly  signifies  the  right  of  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  ( dominus )  pleas¬ 
es  ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  exclude  all 
others  from  meddling  with  it.  The  dominus  has 
the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinguished  in  that  re¬ 
spect  from  the  bare  possessor,  who  has  only  the 
right  of  possession.  The  term  dominium  is  some¬ 
times  (improperly)  extended  to  jura  in  re;  and 
sometimes  he  who  takes  as  heres  is  called  dominus 
hereditatis.  Jura,  or  jura  in  re,  are,  however,  de¬ 
tached  parts  of  property,  which  are  opposed  to  do¬ 
minium,  as  the  totality  of  all  the  rights  of  property. 
Even  the  ususfructuarius  is  never  considered  as 
owmer,  and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which 
remains  after  the  ususfructus  is  deducted,  from  the 
ownership.  Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that 
is,  as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  ow  nership  to 
be,  or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the  ben¬ 
eficial  interest  is  explained  in  another  place.  (Vid 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.) 
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Son  .  ,  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing  may  have  rights  in  or  to  a  thing  ( jura  in  re), 
which,  as  far  as  they  extend,  limit  the  owner’s  pow¬ 
er  over  his  property.  Ownership,  being  in  its  na¬ 
ture  single,  can  only  be  conceived  as  belonging  to 
one  person  ;  consequently,  there  cannot  be  several 
owners  of  one  thing,  but  several  persons  may  own 
undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a  thing. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  be  a  thing  which  can  be 
the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must  be  a 
legal  mode  of  acquisition  ( acquisitio  civilis).  Owner¬ 
ship  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  ( acquisitio  re¬ 
rum  singularum),  or  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  number 
of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once  ( acquisitio  per 
universitatem),  in  which  case  a  person  acquires  them 
not  as  individual  things,  but  as  parts  of  a  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio 
inter  vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates 
another,  and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adro- 
gated  person’s  property  ;x  or  it  is  successio  mortis 
causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres,  or  a 
heres  ab  intestato. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properly  dis¬ 
cussed  under  other  heads  ( vid f.  Adoptio,  Heres, 
Universitas).  The  following  remarks  apply  to  ac¬ 
quisitiones  rerum  singularum.  Acquisitiones  were 
either  civiles  {ex  jure  civili),  or  naturales  {ex  jure 
gentium),  that  is,  there  was  no  formality  prescribed 
for  the  mode  of  acquisition :  in  both  cases  domin¬ 
ium  could  be  acquired.  The  civiles  acquisitiones 
of  single  things  were  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio, 
and  usucapio :  those  naturali  jure  were  by  traditio 
or  delivery.  In  the  case  of  res  mancipi,  the  only 
inodes  of  acquiring  dominium  were  mancipatio.  in 
jure  cessio,  and  usucapio ;  but  usucapio  applied  also 
lo  things  nec  mancipi.  The  alienation  of  things 
kwc  mancipi  was  the  peculiar  effect  of  traditio,  or 
bsre  delivery,*  and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  do- 
rmnium  was  thus  acquired  ;  for  traditio,  in  the  case 
of  a  thing  mancipi,  merely  made  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
ov  nership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that, 
in  the  case  of  res  nec  mancipi,  bare  tradition  did 
not  confer  quiritarian  ownership  or  dominium,  is 
erroneous  ;  for  when  the  Roman  law  did  not  re¬ 
quire  peculiar  forms,  the  transfer  of  ownership  was 
effected  in  what  may  be  called  the  natural  way, 
that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  easy  way  in  which 
the  parties  to  the  act  could  show  their  meaning  and 
carry  it  into  effect. 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether  ac¬ 
quired  jure  civili  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right  to 
it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He  could 
not,  of  course,  prosecute  such  a  right  unless  he  was 
out  of  possession,  and,  in  order  to  succeed,  he 
must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing  in 
bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  acquired  the  own¬ 
ership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  possession, 
it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holzner,3  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action,  after  the 
time  when  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse  and  the 
formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a  previous  time  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an,y  conjecture),  by  the  fiction  of 
his  having  received  the  property  mancipatione. 
There  are  examples  of  a  similar  fiction  in  the  case 
»f  the  bonorum  possessor  and  the  bonorum  emtor.* 
A  man  could  only  dispose  of  a  legacy  by  his  will 
per  vindicationem5  when  he  had  the  dominium  of 
It  •  otherwise  he  could  only  give  it  per  damnatio- 
nem  or  sinendi  modo.  A  slave  who  was  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  master  {dominus)  might  attain  the  Ro- 

1  (Gains,  iii .,  21.)  — 2.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xix.,  8.)  —  3.  (Rhein 
Mas.  fur  .Tunsprud.  Erster  Jahrgang,  p.  129.)  — 4.  (Gaiui,  iv  , 
$4,  35  ') — l>.  ( Ulp  ,  Frag.,  xxiv.,  7.) 


man  civitas  by  the  act  of  manumission  :  if  he  was 
only  in  bonis  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him,  he 
became  only  a  Latinus  by  the  act  of  manumission 
The  difference  between  quiritarian  ownership  and 
in  bonis  was  destroyed  by  the  legislation  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  who  declared  in  bonis  to  be  complete  owner 
ship. 

Some  modern  writers  enumerate,  in  addition  tc 
the  civiles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex,  by  which  last  they  understand  those  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  some  special  enactment  gives 
property  to  a  person,  and  caducum  {vid.  Caducum) 
is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonas  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do 
minium),  nor  was  it  the  same  as  in  bonis.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  by  Ulpian.1  A  bona 
fidei  possessor  had  a  capacity  for  acquiring  by 
usucapion  the  ownership  of  the  thing  possessed. 
He  had  a  kind  of  action,  actio  publiciana  in  rem,  by 
which,  if  he  lost  the  possession  before  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  ownership  by  usucapion,  he  could  recov¬ 
er  it  against  all  but  the  owner,  in  which  latter  re¬ 
spect  he  differed  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis, 
for  his  claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had 
the  bare  ownership. 

As  to  fundi  provinciales,  it  was  an  old  princi¬ 
ple  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  domin¬ 
ium  in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership  {vid. 
Agrarue  Leges);  nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bo¬ 
nis  ;  but  the  occupier  had  possessio  and  ususfruc- 
tus.  In  fact,  the  terms  dominium  and  in  bonis 
were  not  applicable  to  provincial  lands,  nor  were 
the  fictions  that  were  applicable  to  things  in  bonis 
applicable  to  provincial  lands ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Unterholzner,  that  the  formula  actio- 
nis  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  provincial  lands  by 
a  fiction  of  their  being  Italic  lands,  combined  with 
a  fiction  of  their  being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In 
the  case  of  the  ager  publicus  in  Italy,  the  dominium 
was  in  the  Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio 
and  possessor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment 
and  the  person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed. 
Still  the  property  in  provincial  land  was  like  the 
property  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  became  dominium  after  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownership  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  occu- 
patio,  accessio,  &c.  {Vid.  Accessio,  Alluvio,  Con- 
fusio.) 

A  man  who  had  a  legal  capacity  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  “  in 
potestate,  manu,  mancipiove.”  He  could  even  ac¬ 
quire  thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
hereditas ;  and  also  he  could  thus  acquire  a  legacy. 
If  a  slave  was  a  man’s  in  bonis,  everything  that  the 
slave  acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and 
not  to  him  who  had  the  bare  quiritarian  ownership. 
If  a  man  was  the  “  bona  fide  possessor”  of  another 
person,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  free¬ 
man  supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or 
was  the  property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  ac¬ 
quired  the  ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so 
possessed  acquired  “  ex  re  possidentis”  and  ex  “  op¬ 
ens  suis.”  The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in 
which  a  man  had  only  the  ususfructus ;  and  the 
rule  was  consistent  with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for 
ususfructus  was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in 
the  power  of  a  father,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could 
not  acquire  property  for  themselves.  {Vid.  Pecu- 
liuw.) 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  oi 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
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mode  of  acquiring  and  losing  property  ;  without  the 
consent  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  became 
toe  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usucapion, 
when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged.  Owner¬ 
ship  was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  defunct. 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  some  persons  had  not  a  liability  to  lose  when 
others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus  who 
was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another  by  usucapion  ;  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  law,  which  Cicero,  with  good  reason,  was 
surprised  that  his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know.1 * 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  maxima  capitis 
diminutio ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
viction  for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  forfeit¬ 
ed  to  the  state.  {Vid.  Sectio  Bonorum.)  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  affected  an  incapacity 
for  quiritarian  ownership :  the  person  could  still  re¬ 
tain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ;  still,  if 
the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  consequence 
of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the  same 
consequences  as  the  maxima.* * 

DO'MINUS.  {Vid.  Dominium.) 

DOMI'TIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Pontifex.) 

DOMUS.  {Vid.  House.) 

DONA'RIA  {uvadij/uara  or  dvandpeva)  are  names 
by  which  the  ancients  designated  presents  made  to 
the  gods,  either  by  individuals  or  communities. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  called  dona  or  dupa.  The 
belief  that  the  gods  were  pleased  with  costly  pres¬ 
ents,  was  as  natural  to  the  ancients  as  the  belief 
that  they  could  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  men  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  both  sprang  from  the  same  feeling.  Presents 
were  mostly  given  as  tokens  of  gratitude  for  some 
favour  which  a  god  had  bestowed  on  man  ;  but 
some  are  also  mentioned  which  were  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  some  especial  favour.  At 
Athens,  every  one  of  the  six  thesmothetae,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,*  all  the  nine  archons,  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  had  to  take  an  oath,  that  if  they 
violated  any  of  the  laws,  they  would  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt  statue  of  the  size  of  the  man 
who  dedicated  it  {avdpiavra  xPva0^v  iaoperpijTov*). 
Tn  this  last  case  the  anathema  was  a  kind  of  punish¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  statue  was  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  person  forfeited  to  the  gods.  Almost 
all  presents  of  this  kind  were  dedicated  in  temples, 
to  which,  in  some  places,  an  especial  building  was 
added,  in  which  these  treasures  were  preserved. 
Such  buildings  were  called  &7)oavpoi  (treasuries) ; 
and  in  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Greece,  many 
states  had  their  separate  treasuries.*  The  act  of 
dedication  was  called  avanOevai,  donare,  dedicare, 
or  sacrare. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  ;  and  even  after  that  period, 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  observed  by  the 
Christians  during  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  description,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  very  common  donation  to 
the  godi  seems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
<Kopr]Q  dnapxai),  which  youths  and  maidens,  espe¬ 
cially  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads  and 


1.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  5.) — 2  (Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — “  ITeber 
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consecrated  to  some  deity.1  This  custom  in  some 
places  lasted  till  a  very  late  period  :  the  maidens  ol 
Delos  dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
Iiecaeige,*  and  those  of  Megara  to  Iphinoe.  Pau- 
sanias3 * * *  saw  the  statue  of  Hygieia  at  Titane  cov¬ 
ered  all  over  with  locks  of  hair,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  women.  Costly  garments  {nen hoi) 
are  likewise  mentioned  among  the  earliest  presents 
made  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.* 
At  Athens,  the  sacred  nenXoc  of  Athena,  in  which 
the  great  adventures  of  ancient  heroes  were  worked, 
was  woven  by  maidens  every  fifth  year,  at  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  great  Panathenaea.  {Vid.  Arrhepho- 
ria.)*  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedicated 
to  Hera.* 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece,  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  high  tripoda 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabras,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  at  different  times  ; 
some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or  gold,7  and 
their  number  is  to  us  almost  inconceivable.8  The 
treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in 
particular,  surpass  all  conception.  Even  Pausanias, 
at  a  period  when  numberless  works  of  art  must  have 
perished  in  the  various  ravages  and  plunders  to 
which  Greece  had  been  exposed,  saw  and  described 
an  astonishing  number  of  anathemata.  Many  works 
of  art  are  still  extant,  bearing  evidence,  by  their  in¬ 
scriptions,  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as 
tokens  of  gratitude.  Every  one  knows  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  presents  which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of 
Delphi.9  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom,  after 
the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the  tenth  part 
of  the  spoil  {uKpodiviov,  aapoXeiov,  or  n poTofoiov)  to 
the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of  some  work  of 
art.10  Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  ar¬ 
mour,  such  as  a  fine  sword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were 
set  apart  as  anathemata  for  the  gods.11  The  Athe¬ 
nians  always  dedicated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  and  of  confiscated  goods;  and  to  all  the 
other  gods  collectively,  the  fiftieth  part.1*  After  a 
seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon  some  eminence,  wan 
sometimes  dedicated  to  Neptune.13  It  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  trophies,  which  were  always  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues  of  the  victors 
in  Olympia  and  other  places,  were  originally  intend¬ 
ed  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the  god  who  was  sup 
posed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  success  which  the  vic¬ 
torious  party  had  gained.  We  also  find  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  tenth  part  of  the  profit  of  some 
commercial  undertaking  was  dedicated  to  a  god  in 
the  shape  of  a  work  of  art.  Respecting  the  large 
and  beautiful  crater  dedicated  by  the  Samians  to 
Hera,  see  the  article  Crater. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in¬ 
stances  which  occur  most  frequently  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  especi¬ 
ally  by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple  of 
Asclepius  {incubatio).  The  most  celebrated  tern 
pies  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidaurus,  Cos, 
Tricca,  and,  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome.1*  Cures 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  141.  —  ASschyl.,  ChoAph.,  6. — Eurip 

Orest.,  98  and  1427  ;  Baech.,  493  ;  Helen.,  1093. — Plut.,  Thes.,  5 

— Paus.,  i.,  37,  $  2.) — 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  43, $  4.) — 3.  (ii.,  11, 1)  6.1—4. 

(Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  293-303.) — 5.  (Compare  Aristoph.,  Av.,  792  -- 

Pollux,  vii.,  50.  —  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  ii.,  p.  440.) — A 

(Paus.,  v.,  16.  I)  2.) — 7.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  231,  <fcc.) — 8.  (Demosth., 

Olynth.,  iii.,  p.  35.) — 9.  (Herod.,  i.,  50,  &c.) — lo.  (Herod.,  viii. 

82,  121. — Thucyd.,  i.,  132. — Paus.,  iii.,  18,  *)  5.) — 11.  (Aristoph. 

Equit.,  792,  and  schol.) — 12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Tinaocr..  p.  738,  <fcc 

— B6okh,  Siaatsb.,  i.,  p.  352,  &c.)  —  13.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  84. — He 

rod.,  viii.,  121.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  1. — Compare  F  M 

Wolf,  Vermischte  Schriften  und  Aufsfttze,  p.  411,  Ac.) 
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DONATIONES  INTER  VIRUM,  &c. 


were  also  effected  in  the  Grotto  of  Pluto  and  Pro  | 
serpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa.1 * *  In  all  cases 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected,  presents  were  made 
to  the  temple,  and  little  tablets  ( tabula:  votivce)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  account  of 
the  danger  from  which  the  patients  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  restored  to 
health.  Some  tablets  of  this  kind,  with  their  in¬ 
scription?,  are  still  extant.8  From  some  relics  of 
ancient  a:  ,  we  must  infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when 
a  particular  part  of  the  body  was  attacked  by  dis¬ 
ease,  the  person,  after  his  recovery,  dedicated  an 
imitation  of  that  part  in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to 
wliom  he  owed  his  recovery.  Persons  who  had 
escaped  from  shipwreck  usually  dedicated  to  Nep¬ 
tune  the  dress  which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their 
danger  ;*  but  if  they  had  escaped  naked,  they  dedi¬ 
cated  some  locks  of  their  hair.4  Shipwrecked  per¬ 
sons  also  suspended  votive  tablets  in  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  on  which  their  accident  was  described 
or  painted.  Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession 
or  occupation  by  which  they  had  gained  their  liveli¬ 
hood,  frequently  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier 
thus  dedicated  his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the 
shepherd  his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or 
harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  were  neither  as  numerous  nor  as 
magnificent  as  in  Greece ;  and  it  was  more  frequent 
among  the  Romans  to  show  their  gratitude  towards 
%  god  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public  prayers 
and  thanksgivings  ( supplicatio ),  or  by  celebrating 
festive  games  in  honour  of  him,  than  to  adorn  his 
sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works  of  art. 
Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well  as  statues 
and  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple.4  The  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to  their 
gods  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we  have 
described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  Liv.,  x., 
36  ;  xxix.,  36  ;  xxxii.,  30  ;  xl ,  40,  37. — Plin.,  Hist. 
Hat.,  vii.,  48. — Suet.,  Claud,.,  25. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
71. — Plaut.,  Amphitr.,  III.,  ii.,  65;  Curcul.,  I.,  i., 
61 ;  II.,  ii.,  10. — Aurel.  Viet.,  Cess.,  35. — Gellius,  ii., 
10. — Lucan,  ix.,  515. — Cic.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  iii.,  37. 
— Tibull.,  ii.,  5,  29  — Horat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  4. — Stat., 
Sylv.,  iv.,  92. 

DONA'TIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were 
three  kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  1.  When  a 
man,  under  no  present  apprehension  of  danger,  but 
moved  solely  by  a  consideration  of  human  mortali¬ 
ty,  makes  a  gift  to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being 
in  immediate  danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  thing  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  under 
the  like  circumstances,  gives  a  thing  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  thal  it  shall  become  the  property  of  the  donee 
in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forms 


1.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  437  ;  xiv  p.  649.) — 2.  (Wolf,  1  c.,  p.  424, 
hr.)  3.  (Hor,  Gann.,  i.,  0,  13. — Virg.,  ,En.,  xii.,  768.)— 4. 
'Lucian,  De  Merc.  Pond.,  c.  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  652,  ed.  Reitz.) — 5. 
Virg  ,  Georg.,  ii;.,  5SJ.  •  -Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  335.) 
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of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa ;  but  the  third 
seems  the  only  proper  one,  and  that  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  made,  for  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a 
donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  unless  death 
followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the  donor.  A 
thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  for  this  donatic  had  a  condition  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  namely,  the  death  of  the  donor  and  the 
survivorship  of  the  donee.1  The  thing  might  be  a 
thing  capable  of  traditio  or  delivery,  or  it  might  be 
a  promise  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  after  the 
death  of  the  testator.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
law  about  such  donations  was  not  free  from  diffi¬ 
culty.  They  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies  in 
all  respects  by  Justinian,  though  this  had  been  done 
in  some  particulars  before  his  time.  Still  they  dif¬ 
fered  in  some  respects  from  legacies,  for  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
heres ;  and  a  Alius  familias,  who  could  not  make  a 
will,  might,  with  his  father’s  consent,  make  a  dona 
tio  mortis  causa. 

The  English  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  stated  by  Bracton8  in  the  very  words  of  the 
Digest  ;*  and  the  present  law  is  expounded  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  ;4  but  what  he  there  states  to  be  the 
English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law  as  stated  in 
Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes  mortis  causa  in 
English  law  are  now  pretty  well  fixed.  Tradition 
or  delivery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a 
gift,  and  the  death  of  the  donor  is  another  essential. 
The  gift  must  not  be  an  absolute  gift,  but  a  gift 
made  in  contemplation  of,  and  to  be  perfected  by 
the  death  of  the  donor.4 

DONA'TIO  PROPTER  NUPTIAS  signifies  that 
which  is  given  by  a  husband  or  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  a  woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage, 
whether  it  be  by  way  of  security  for  her  Jos,  or  for 
her  support  during  the  marriage  or  widowhood. 
Justinian  required  this  donatio  whenever  the  wife 
brought  a  dos ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  it  should  be 
equal  in  amount  to  the  dos,  and  should  be  increased 
when  the  dos  was  increased.  Such  a  gift  was  the 
property  of  the  wife,  but  it  was  managed  by  the 
husband,  and  he  was  bound  to  apply  it  to  its  proper 
purposes ;  but  he  could  not  alienate  it,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  wife.* 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET  UXOREM. 
During  marriage,  neither  husband  nor  wife  could,  as 
a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of  anything  to  one  an¬ 
other.  This  rule  would,  however,  only  apply  where 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum ;  for  in  such  a 
case  the  rule  of  law  would  be  unnecessary,  because 
a  gift  between  husband  and  wife  would  be  legally 
impossible.  The  reason  for  this  rule  was  said  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  marriage  relation  in  its  pu¬ 
rity,  as  a  contract  subsisting  by  affection,  and  not 
maintained  by  purchase  or  by  gift  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  The  reason  seems  a  singular  one, 
but  it  is  that  which  is  given  by  the  Roman  writers. 
It  has  apparently  a  tacit  reference  to  the  power  ol 
divorce,  and  appears  like  an  implied  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  it  when  the  conjugal  affection  ceases.  Do¬ 
nationes  of  this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when 
there  were  certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa, 
divortii  causa,  servi  manumittendi  gratia.  By  cer¬ 
tain  imperial  constitutions,  a  woman  could  make 
gifts  to  her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  cer¬ 
tain  honours.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  when 
there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,7  a  wife  retained 
all  her  rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surren¬ 
der  on  her  marriage  ( vid .  Dos),  and  she  might,  during 
the  marriage,  hold  property  quite  distinct  from  her 


1.  (Compare  Dig.  39,  tit.  6,  s.  1  and  35.) — 2.  (ii.,  c.  26.) — i 

(36,  tit.  6,  s.  2,  &c.) — 4.  (Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Vez.,  431.)— 5 

(Dig.  39,  tit.  6. — Cod.  viii.,  tit.  57.) — 6.  (Cod  v.,  tit.  3. — P>  ov 

97,  c.  1  ;  117,  c.  4,  <fec.)— 7.  (Gaius,  ii.,  98.) 
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Husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  eveiy  legal 
form  by  which  the  gilt  was  affected  to  be  transferred, 
as  inancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulations  were  not  binding,  and  ac- 
ceptilationes  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
teinain  as  to  usucapion,  but  the  law  provided  for 
this  also.  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  person 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the  third 
person,  nor  she,  nor  her  husband  knew  that  it  was 
the  husband’s  property,  she  might  acquire  the  own¬ 
ership  by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver  and  the 
husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift  that  it  was  the 
husband’s  property,  and  the  wife  did  not  know,  it 
might  also  become  her  property  by  usucapion  ;  but 
not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case  the  bona  fides 
which  was  essential  to  the  commencement  of  pos¬ 
session  was  wanting.  If,  before  the  ownership 
was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband  and  wife 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband’s,  though  the 
husband  did  not  choose  to  claim  it,  there  was  no 
usucapion ;  for  this  wrnuld  have  been  a  mere  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  law.  If,  before  the  ownership  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone  discovered  that 
it  was  the  husband’s  property,  this  would  not  de¬ 
stroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  property  by  usucapion. 
This,  at  least,  is  Savigny’s  ingenious  explanation 
of  the  passage  in  Digest  24,  tit.  I,  s  44  The 
strictness  of  the  law7  as  to  these  donations  was  re¬ 
laxed  in  the  time  of  S.  Severus,  and  they  were 
made  valid  if  the  donor  died  first,  and  did  not  revoke 
his  gift  before  death.  There  wrere  also  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  to  the  general  rule,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  particularize  here.1 * * 

DONATI  VUM.  {Vid.  Congiarium.) 

*DONAX  (dovaf),  the  species  of  reed  called  Arun- 
io  donax.  It  derives  its  name  from  <5oveu,  “  to  agi¬ 
tate”  or  “  disturb,”  from  its  being  easily  agitated  by 
the  wind.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says,  “  calamus 
fruticosissimus,  qui  vocatur  Donax .”a  Virgil  styles 
it  “ fluvialis It  was  used  for  shepherds’  pipes, 
writing-pens,  angling-rods,  &c.  The  modern  Greeks 
call  it  Ku7.xfj.oQ.  Sibthorp  found  it  everywhere  in 
the  marshy  grounds.4 

*DOItCAS  (dojoxdf).  By  the  earlier  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  classics,  it  was  taken  for  a  species  of 
wild  goat,  but  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  the  Gazelle,  or  Antelope  Dorcas.  “  In  fact,”  ob¬ 
serves  Adams,  “  the  Arabian  medical  authors,  Avi¬ 
cenna  and  Haly  Abbas,  were  aware  that  it  meant 
the  Gazelle ;  hence  the  term  dopnadl&v  of  Galen  is 
rendered  gazellans  by  their  translators.  The  dopicaQ 
is  the  tzebi  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  also 
called  and  n po^."i 

DORMITO'KIA.  {Vid.  House.) 

ACPOAOKIaS  rPA<J>H.  {Vid.  Decasmos.) 

AfiPfiN  rPA4>H.  {Vid.  Decasmos.) 

AOPOSENIA£  rPAd>H.  {Vid.  EENIA2  rPA4>H.) 

DORPEIA  or  DORPIA.  {Vid.  Apaturia,  p.  66.) 

DORPOIV  {Vid  Deipnon.) 

DORSUA'RIUS  or  DOSSUA'RIUS  (vuTofopoQ), 
a  beast  of  burden. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy,  where  it  was 
impossible  to  use  wheeled  carriages,  the  produce  of 
the  country7  was  borne  on  the  backs  of  quadrupeds. 
In  this  manner  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Apulia  and 
Calabria  were  conveyed  to  the  seacoast  by  asses, 
which  are  described  by  Varro®  as  “  aselli  dossuarii.” 
In  these  elevated  regions,  as  we  learn  from  the 
iame  author,7  the  necessaries  of  life  were  brought 
to  the  pastoral  inhabitants  either  by  mares  or  by 
icy  other  animal,  “  quod  onus  dorso  ferre  possit,” 


1.  (Dig.  24,  tit  1. — Savigny,  Zeitschnft,  &c.,  i.,  p.  270.) — 2. 
(II.  N.,  xvi.,  36.) — 3.  (Georg  ,  ii.,  414.) — 1.  (Billerbeck,  Flora 
Classica,  p.  25.)— 5.  (Alistot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  2.—  ASlian,  N.  A.,  vii., 
47.  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (DeRe  Rust.,  ii.,  6.) — 7.  (c.  10.) 
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an  expression  designeu  to  explain  the  etjmt  logy  of 
the  epithet  “  dossuarius.”1 

Beasts  of  burden  also  accompanied  the  army,’ 
and  were  used  to  carry  a  part  of  the  baggage.  In 
Eastern  countries  the  camel  has  always  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  beast  of  burden.8 

The  “jumenta  dossuaria”  carried  their  load  ei 
ther  by  means  of  panniers  (/capita)  {vid.  Clitel 
las)  or  of  the  pack-saddle  {auypa).  From  using  the 
latter,  they  were  called  “  equi  sagmarii,”  “  muli 
sagmarii,”  &c.,  whence  came  the  German  “  saum- 
thier,”  “  saum-ross,”  &c.,  and  the  English  “  sump- 
ter-mule”  and  “  sumpter-horse.”4 

The  following  woodcut,  representing  a  mule  and 
a  camel  accompanied  by  two  Scythian  or  Gothic 
conductors,  is  taken  from  the  column  w7hich  was 
erected  at  Constantinople  to  commemorate  the  vic¬ 
tories  of  Theodosius  I.,  and  of  which  drawings 
were  made  by  command  of  Mohammed  II. 


•DORYC'NIUM  ( dopvKveov ),  a  plant,  in  determin¬ 
ing  which,  botanical  writers  find  some  difficulty. 
The  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  Con - 
volvulus  Dorycnium,  or  Shrubby  Bindweed.4 

DORY  {6opv).  {Vid.  Hasta.) 

DOS  (GREEK).  Euripides*  makes  Medeia  com¬ 
plain  that,  independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which 
women  were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
husbands  by  great  sums  of  money  {xpypuruv  vnep- 
667,1}).  On  this  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  poet 
wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contemporary,  and 
not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  it  was 
customaiy  for  the  husband  to  purchase  his  wife  from 
her  relations  by  gifts  called  I6va  or  ledva.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  in  the  East  during  the  patriarchal 
ages,7  and  Tacitus8  says  of  the  ancient  Germany 
“Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus  offert.’ 

The  custom  of  the  heroic  times  is  illustrated  by 
many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus  w7e  read  of  the 
anspdoia  and  pvpia  Idva,  or  many  gifts  by  w7hich 
wives  were  purchased.9  In  another  place10  wre  are 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats  having  been  given  by  a  Thracian  hero  to  his 
maternal  grandfather,  whose  daughter  he  w7as  about 
to  marry.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet,  a7.<peol- 
6oiai,11  applied  to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  presents  of  this  sort  which  were  made 
to  a  woman’s  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These 
nuptial  gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them,  were 
returned  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  adultery  by  his  wife,  and  perhaps  iD 
other  cases.18 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  facts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give  a 
portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On  the 
contrary,  mention  is  made18  of  the  pei7.ta,  or  mar- 
riage  gifts  which  men  gave  with  their  daughter? 
{kned okciv),  and  we  are  told  by  iEschines14  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Theseus  having  received  a  territory 
near  Amphipolis  as  a  <pepvrj,  or  dower  with  his  wife. 

1.  (Compare  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  273-275.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vi.,  2 

34.) — 3.  (Diod.  Sic.,  ii.,  54;  iii.,  45  ;  xvii.,  105.)— 4.  (Menage 
Diet.  Etym.,  s.  v.  Sommier. — Adelung,  Glossar.  Manuade,  t.  vi. 

р.  22-24.)— 5.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  376. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  75. — Galea 
De  Simp!.,  vi. — Schulze,  Toxicol.  Vet. — Schneider  ad  Nicand.,  1 

с.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Medea,  236.) — 7.  (Genes., xxxit. 

2.)— 8.  (Germ.,  c.  18.)— 9.  (11.,  xvi.,  178,  1«0.)— 10.  (II,  xi.,  24*4 
— 11.  (Heyne  ad  II.,  xviii  ,  593.) — 11  (Od.,  »iii.,  318  >  —18.  (II . 
ix.,  147.) — 14.  (irtpi  Ilaoarototf.,  33.) 
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Moreover,  both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  aloxoi  noXvdupoi.,1  or  wives  who  brought 
to  their  husbands  many  gifts,  which  probably  would 
have  been  returned  to  their  relations  in  case  of  a 
capricious  dismissal.* 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  Sutivtj,  and 
Muller3  observes  that  we  know  for  certainty  that 
daughters  in  Sparta  had  originally  no  dower,  but 
were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes  only ;  after¬ 
ward  they  were  at  least  provided  with  money  and 
other  personal  property  :4  but  in  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
totle,5  so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (did  to  npoi- 
nag  didovac  psydXag),  and  so  large  the  number  of 
irriK^tjpoi,  or  female  representatives  of  families 
(oIkol),  that  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Sparta  had  come  into  the  possession  of  females. 
The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  according  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,*  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of  dower  to  the 
old  regulations  at  Sparta  :  for  the  Athenian  legisla¬ 
tor,  as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a  woman,  unless 
she  were  an  kmaXtipog,  to  have  any  <f>epvq  or  dower, 
except  a  few  clothes  and  articles  of  household  fur¬ 
niture.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  such  an  interfe- 
lence  with  private  rights  could  not  be  permanent ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  after  times,  the 
dowers  of  women  formed,  according  to  the  account 
in  Bockh,7  a  considerable  part  of  the  movable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  state  :  “  even  with  poor  people  they  va¬ 
ried  in  amount  from  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
minas.  The  daughter  of  Hipponicus  received  ten 
talents  at  her  marriage,  and  ten  others  were  prom¬ 
ised  her.”  This,  however,  was  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion,  for  Demosthenes8  informs  us  that  even  five 
talents  were  more  than  was  usually  given,  and  Lu¬ 
cian9  also  speaks  of  the  same  sum  as  a  large  dowry. 
The  daughters  of  Aristeides  received  from  the  state, 
as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minas  each.10  We  may  ob¬ 
serve,  too,  that  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between 
a  wife  and  a  iralXaK-q  consisted  in  the  former  having 
a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had  not ;  hence  per¬ 
sons  who  married  wives  without  portions  appear  to 
have  given  them  or  their  guardians  an  opohoyia 
npoiKog,11  or  acknowledgment  in  writing,  by  which 
the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted.  ( Vid .  Con- 
v'ubina.)  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (tuv  kn acXqpuv 
kvu  dpTiKov  reAovaiv)  were  either  married  or  por- 
toned  by  their  next  of  kin  (vid.  Archon),  accord- 
tig  to  a  law  which  fixed  the  amount  of  portion  to  be 
riven  at  five  minse  by  a  Pentacosiomedimnus,  three 
>ya  Horseman,  and  one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.1* 
In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the  amount  of  por- 
.ion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Terence,  who  says,13 
“  Lex  est  ut  orbae ,  qui  sint  genere  proxirni 
Iis  nubant 
and  again, 

“  liidem  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 

Dotem  dare,  abduce  hanc :  minas  quinque  accipe .”** 

We  will  now  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
wpotg,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it,  ei¬ 
ther  by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  repayment  in  case  circumstances  should 
arise  to  require  it.  With  regard  to  this,  we  are  told 
that,  whenever  relatives  or  guardians  gave  a  woman 
a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they  took  from  the  hus¬ 
band,  by  way  of  security,  something  equivalent  to  it, 
is  a  house  or  piece  of  land.  The  person  who  gave 


1  (II.,  vi.,  394.— Od.,  xxiv  ,  294.)— 2.  (Od.,  ii.,  132.)— 3.  (Dor., 
,jj.  10.) — 4.  (Plut.,  I.ys.,  30.) — 5.  (Polit.,  ii.,  6,  Q  10.) — 6.  (Vit. 
Solon.)— 7.  (Pub.  Boon,  of  Athens.,  ii.,  283,  transl.)— 8.  (c. 
Steph.,  1112,  19,  and  1124,  2.)— 9.  (Dial.  Meretr.,  p.298,  ed. 
Seitz.)— 10.  (Plut.,  Aris.,  27.— -®sch.,  e.  Ctes.,p.  90.)— 11.  risi¬ 
ng,  De  Pyr  Hered.,  p.  41.)— 12.  (Demorth.,  c.  Macar..  1068  '— 
13.  (Phora-,  II.,  i.,  75.) — 14.  (II.,  ii.,  62  ) 


this  equivalent  (To  dnoripqpc)  was  said  d non/ipv  . 
the  person  wno  received  it,  dnoriuaabai.1  Th« 
word  aKoriprjpa  is  also  used  generally  for  a  securi 
ty.*  The  necessity  for  th's  security  will  appeal 
from  the  fact  that  the  portion  was  not  considered 
the  property  of  the  husband  himself,  but  rather  of 
his  wife  and  children.  Thus,  if  a  husband  died, 
and  the  wife  left  the  family  (dnth.Tre  top  oIkov),  she 
might  claim  her  portion,  even  though  children  had 
been  born  ;3  and  in  the  event  of  a  wife  dying  with¬ 
out  issue,  her  portion  reverted  to  the  relatives  who 
had  given  her  in  marriage  ( oi  Kvptoi)  and  portioned 
her.4  The  portion  was  also  returned  if  a  husband 
put  away  his  wife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  set¬ 
tled  by  law,  when  a  woman  left  her  husband.6 

That,  after  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  portion  be¬ 
longed  to  her  children,  if  she  had  left  any,  may  be 
inferred  from  Demosthenes  ;*  if  they  were  minors, 
the  interest  was  set  apart  for  their  education  and 
maintenance.  When  the  husband  died  before  the 
wife,  and  she  remained  in  the  family  (pevovarjg  h> 
rCt  ohip),  the  law  appears  to  have  given  her  portion 
to  her  sons,  if  of  age,  subject,  however,  to  an  allow 
ance  for  her  maintenance.7 

If  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  husband 
(ol  rov  Klfjpov  ixovreg)  wrongfully  withheld  her  por¬ 
tion  from  his  widow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an 
action  against  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 
(ditai  irpoiKog  sal  oltov8).  Moreover,  if  a  husband, 
after  dismissing  his  wife,  refused  to  return  her  por¬ 
tion,  he  might  be  sued  for  interest  upon  it  as  well 
as  the  principal :  the  former  would,  of  course,  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  dismissal,  and  the  rate 
was  fixed  by  law  at  nine  oboli  for  every  mina,  or 
about  18  per  cent.  The  guardians  were  farther  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  ali 
mony  in  the  Qidciov.9  We  may  add  that  a  d/zcij 
npotKog  was  one  of  the  eppr/voi  dinai,  or  suits  that 
might  be  tried  every  month.10 

DOS  (ROMAN).  Dos  ( res  uxoria )  is  everything 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  a  woman’s  marriage,  was 
transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person,  to  the  hus¬ 
band,  or  to  the  husband's  father  (if  the  husband  was 
in  his  father’s  power),  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  husband  to  sustain  the  charges  of  the  marriage 
state  (onera  matrimonii).  All  the  property  of  the 
wife  which  was  not  made  dos,  or  was  not  a  dona¬ 
tio  propter  nuptias,  continued  to  be  her  own,  and 
was  comprised  under  the  name  of  parapherna.  The 
dos,  upon  its  delivery,  became  the  husband’s  proper 
ty,  and  continued  to  be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage 
relation  existed.  All  things  that  could  be  objects 
of  property  (vid.  Dominium),  as  «'ell  as  a  jus  in  re, 
and,  in  fact,  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects  of 
dos.  Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power  to  dispose 
of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but  the  dos  was 
divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profecticia  and  dos  ad- 
venticia,  a  division  which  had  reference  to  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were  satisfied 
for  which  it  was  given.  That  dos  is  profecticia 
which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father’s  father  of 
the  bride  ;  and  it  is  profecticia,  even  if  the  daughter 
was  emancipated,  provided  the  father  gave  it  as 
such  (ut  parens).  All  other  dos  i;  adventicia.  The 
dos  recepticia  was  a  species  of  d<  ■$  adventicia,  and 
was  that  which  was  given  by  &  me  other  person 
than  the  father  or  father’s  father,  m  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condi  -on  that  it  should 
be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  v  ife.  The  giving 

1.  (Harpoerat.,  s.  v — Demosth.,  c.  Oner.,  p.  866.) — a.  (Poll., 

Onom.,  viii.,  142.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  Bceot.  De  Dot.,  1»10  — 4 

(Isceus,  De  Giion.  Hered  69. — De  Pyr.  Hered.,  41/  '-5.  (D» 

Pyr.  Hered.,  45.)— 6.  (c  Bjeot.  De  Dot.,  >.  1023  and  026.) — 

7.  (Id.,  c.  Pham.,  p.  1047.)— 8.  (Isaus,  De  Pyr.  Hered  o.  45.  - 

Iludtwalcker ,  Di.rt.,  not-'  84  )— 9.  (Demosth.,  e.  Near.  .  1 362 

— 10.  (Pollux,  Onom..  vii:  .  63,  101.) 
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or  the  dos  depended  on  the  will  of  the  giver ;  but 
certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and  father’s  fa¬ 
ther,  were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a  woman  when 
Bhe  married,  and  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
dos  might  be  either  given  at  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  or  there  might  be  an  agreement  to  give.  The 
technical  words  applicable  to  the  dos  were  dare,  di- 
cere,  promittere.  Any  person  was  competent  dare, 
promittere.  The  word  dicere  was  applied  to  the 
woman  who  was  going  to  marry,  who  could  prom¬ 
ise  all  property  as  dos,  but  the  promise  was  not 
binding  unless  certain  legal  forms  were  observed 
( non  deberi  viro  dotcm,  quam  nullo  auctore  dixisset1 *). 
An  example  of  a  promissio  dotis  occurs  in  Plautus.3 
As  the  dos  became  the  husband’s  property,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  sole  management,  and  to  the  fruits  of 
it ;  in  fact,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the  rights  of 
ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned. 
He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the  dos  as  con¬ 
sisted  of  things  movable ;  but  the  Julia  lex  (de 
adulteriis )  prevented  him  from  alienating  such  part 
of  the  dos  as  was  land  ( fundus  dotalis,  dolalia  prce- 
dia;3  dotales  agri*)  without  his  wife’s  consent,  or 
pledging  it  with  her  consent.4  The  legislation  of 
Justinian  prevented  him  from  selling  it  also,  even 
with  the  wife’s  consent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to 
provincial  lands. 

The  husband’s  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  father  or  father’s  father  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  entitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profecticia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  the  husband.  The 
dos  adventicia  became  the  property  of  the  wife’s 
heirs,  unless  the  person  who  gave  it  had  stipulated 
that  it  should  t  e  returned  to  him  (dos  recepticia). 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &c.,  for  which  time  was  al¬ 
lowed.6 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was  sui 
juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  in  the  power  of  her  father,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter.  ( Vid. 
Divortium.) 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mar¬ 
riage,  for  this  was  contrary  to  a  positive  rule  of  law. 
(Vid.  Donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem.)  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  the  husband’s  insolvency,  the  wife  could 
demand  back  her  dos  during  the  marriage.  In  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  also,  the  husband  was  permitted  to  re¬ 
store  the  dos  during  the  marriage,  and  such  resto¬ 
ration  was  a  good  legal  acquittance  to  him :  these 
excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of  necessity,  as 
the  payment  of  the  wife’s  debts,  or  the  sustentation 
of  near  kinsfolks.7 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos  depended  on  the 
fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  things  given 
were  ready  money,  or  things  estimated  by  quantity, 
&c  ,  the  husband  must  return  the  like  sum  or  the 
like  quantity.  If  the  things,  whether  movable  or 
immovable,  were  valued  when  they  were  given  to 
the  husband  ( dos  cestimata),  this  was  a  species  of 
sale,  and  at  the  end  of  the  marriage  the  husband 
must  restore  the  things  or  their  value.  If  the 
things  were  not  valued,  he  must  restore  the  spe¬ 
cific  things,  and  he  must  make  good  all  loss  or  de¬ 
terioration  which  had  happened  to  them  except  by 
accident.  But  the  husband  was  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
imbursed  for  all  necessary  expenses  (impensae  ne- 
cessa'ice);  as,  for  instance,  necessary  repairs  of 
houses  incurred  by  him  in  respect  of  his  wife’s 

1.  (Cic.,  Pro  Ctecin.,  c.  25. — Compare  Pro  Flacc.,  c.  34,  35, 
and  Ulp.,  Frag.,  xi.,  20.) — 2.  (Trinumm.,  v.,  2.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
kit.,  xv.,  20.)— 4.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i.,  21.)— 5.  (Gaius,  ii.,  63. — Inst., 
ii.,  8.)— 6.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  v»  s.  8  ;  but  compare  Cod.  v.,  tit.  13,  s. 
11  )  — 7.  (Zeitschrift,  tr  5  ,  v. ,  n.  311,  essay  by  Ilasse.) 
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property,  ind  also  for  all  outlays  by  which  he  had 
improved  the  property  (impcnsce  utiles). 

The  husband’s  heirs,  if  he  were  dead,  were  bound 
to  restore  the  dos.  The  w  ife’s  father,  or  the  sur¬ 
viving  wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ex  stipu- 
latu  de  dote  reddenda,  which  was  an  actio  strict! 
juris,  if  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  subject ; 
and  by  an  actio  rei  uxoriae  or  dotis,  wrhich  was  an 
actio  bonae  fidei,  when  there  was  no  agreement. 
A  third  person  who  had  given  the  dos  must  always 
demand  it  ex  stipulatu,  w'hen  he  had  bargained  foi 
its  restoration.  Justinian  enacted  that  the  action 
should  always  be  ex  stipulatu,  even  when  there 
was  no  contract,  and  should  be  an  actio  borne  fidei 

The  wife  had  no  security  for  her  dos,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  unless  she  had  by 
contract  a  special  security  ;  but  she  had  some  priv¬ 
ileges  as  compared  with  the  husband’s  creditors 
Justinian  enacted  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  the  wife’s  ownership  should  revive,  with  all 
the  legal  remedies  for  recovering  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  still  existed  ;  that  all  the  husband’s  property 
should  be  considered  legally  pledged  (tacita  hypoth- 
eca )  as  a  security  for  the  dos  ;  and  that  the  wife, 
but  she  alone,  should  have  a  priority  of  claim  on 
such  property  over  all  other  creditors  to  whom  the 
same  might  be  pledged. 

The  dos  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Ro¬ 
man  law,  both  because  it  was  an  ingredient  in  al¬ 
most  every  marriage,  and  was  sometimes  of  a  large 
amount.  The  frequency  of  divorces  also  gave  rise 
to  many  legal  questions  as  to  dos.  A  woman  whose 
dos  was  large  ( dotata  uxor)  had  some  influence  over 
her  husband,  inasmuch  as  she  had  the  power  of  di¬ 
vorcing  herself,  and  thus  of  depriving  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  her  property  The  allusions  to  the 
dos  are  numerous  in  the  Roman  writers. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  there  could  be  dos, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  with 
conventio  in  manum.  (Vid.  Marriage.)1 

DOULOS  (douHof)  (Vid.  Servus.) 

*DRABE  (dpubri),  Pepperwort,  or  Lepidium  dr  aba.3 

DRACHMA  (dpaxpf/),  the  principal  silver  coin 
among  the  Greeks.  The  twro  chief  standards  in  the 
currencies  of  the  Greek  states  were  the  Attic  and 
^Eginetan.  We  shall,  therefore,  first  speak  of  the 
Attic  drachma,  and  afterward  of  the  ^Eginetan. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  from 
the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  wras  66  5 
grains.  It  contained  about  ^Cth  of  the  weight  al¬ 
loy  ;  and  hence  there  remain  65  4  grains  to  be  val¬ 
ued.  Each  of  our  shillings  contains  80  7  grains  of 


pure  silver. 


The  drachma  is,  therefore,  worth 


654 

80  7 


of  a  shilling,  or  9  72  pence,  which  may  be  called 
9 §d.3  After  Alexander’s  time,  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  drachma,  till,  in  course 
of  time,  it  only  weighed  63  grains.  The  drachma 
contained  six  obols  (bboAoi) ;  and  the  Athenians  had 
separate  silver  coins,  from  four  drachmae  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  obol.  Among  those  now  preserved,  the 
tetradrachm  is  commonly  found  ;  but  wre  possess 
no  specimens  of  the  tridrachm,  and  only  a  fewT  of 
the  didrachm.  Specimens  of  the  tetrobolus,  triobo- 
lus,  diobolus,  three  quarter  obol,  half  obol,  and  quar 
ter  obol,  are  still  found.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Hussey,  gives  the  value  in  English  money  of 
the  Athenian  coins,  from  a  quarter  obol  to  a  tetra¬ 
drachm  : 


Pence.  Farth. 


4  Obol .  1  625 

1  Obol .  3  25 

Obol . 1  2  5 


1.  (Hasse,  Rhein.  Mus.,  ii.,  75. — Compare  Ulp.,  Frag.,  vi.— 

Dig.  23,  tit.  3.— Cod.  v.,  tit.  12.) — 2  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  186  ) — $ 

(Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and  Money,  u  47.  48  ' 


DRACHMA. 


DRACO. 


8kfl 

Pence 

Firth. 

Diobolos  .  .  . 

3 

i 

Triobolus  .  .  . 

4 

3  5 

Tetrobolus .  .  . 

6 

2 

Drachma  .  .  . 

9 

3 

Didrachm  .  .  . 

...  1 

7 

2 

Tetiadrachm  .  . 

.  .  3 

3 

The  mina  contained 

100  drachmae,  and 

was,  con- 

sequently,  equal  to  4/. 

Is  3d. ;  and  the  talent  60 

minae,  anil  was  thus  equal  to  213/.  15s.  0 d.  Re¬ 
specting  the  value  of  the  different  talents  among 
the  Greeks,  vid.  Talent. 

The  tetradrachm  in  later  times  was  called  sta¬ 
ter  ;*  but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  it  bore  that 
name  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Republic.*  We 
know  that  stater,  in  writers  of  that  age,  usually  sig¬ 
nifies  a  gold  coin,  equal  in  value  to  twenty  drachmae 
(vtd.  Stater)  ;  but  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  tetradrachm,  even  in  the  age  of 
Thucydxies  and  Xenophon,  was  sometimes  called 
by  this  name.* 

The  obolos,  in  later  times,  was  of  bronze  ;*  but  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens  we  only  read  of  silver  obols. 
The  xa^  3i>C  was  a  copper  coin,  and  the  eighth  part 
of  an  obol.  ( Vid.  Es,  p.  30.) 

The  Attic  standard  was  used  at  Corinth,  Cyrene, 
and  Acanthus,  and  in  Acarnania,  Amphilochia.  Leu- 
cadia,  Epirus,  and  Sicily  ;  it  was  the  standard  of 
Philip’s  gold,  and  was  introduced  by  Alexander  for 
silver  also.  The  Eginetan  standard  appears  to 
have  been  used  in  Greece  in  very  early  times.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  most  ancient  writers,  money  was  first 
coined  at  .Egina  by  order  of  Pheidon  of  Argos  (vid 
Argentum)  ;  and  the  Eginetan  standard  was  used 
in  almost  all  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  with 
the  exception  of  Corinth.  It  was  also  used  in  Bceo- 
tia,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  northern  Greece, 
though  the  Attic  standard  prevailed  most  in  the 
maritime  and  commercial  states. 


The  average  weight  of  the  Eginetan  drachma, 
calculated  by  Mr.  Hussey4  from  the  coins  of  .Egina 
and  Bceotia,  was  96  grains.  It  contains  about  ^d 
part  of  the  weight  alloy.  Hence  its  value  is  93 

93 

grains  of  pure  silver,  or,  as  before,  — —  of  a  shilling ; 

that  is,  Is.  Id.  3  2  farthings.  The  largest  coin  of 
the  Eginetan  standard  appears  to  have  been  the 
didrachm,  and  the  values  of  the  different  coins  of 
this  standard  are  as  follow : 


Shill.  Pence.  Firth. 


*  Obol  ... 

1 

0  583 

Obol . 

2 

1-166 

Diobolus  .... 

4 

233 

Triobolus  .... 

6 

25 

Drachma  .... 

1 

3 

Didrachm  .... 

2  3 

2 

The  proportion  of  the  Eginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  value  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  65-4,  or  as  4- 18  to  3  nearly.  According  to  Pol¬ 
lux,  however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3  ;  for  he 
states4  that  the  .Eginetan  drachma  was  equal  to  10 


1.  (Phot.,  g.  t.  Xranfo. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  TXavsc;  Aavpicorixat. 
— Matth.,  xxvii.,  27.)— 2.  (Hussey,  Ibid.,  p.  49.)— 3.  (Thucyd., 
ui.,  70  with  Arnold’s  note. — Xen.,  Hell.,  V.,  ii.,  I)  22.) — 4.  (Lu¬ 
cian,  Contempt.,  11.,  vol.  i.,  p.  504,  ed.  Reiz.) — 5  tp.  59,  60.) — 
8  (ix  76,  8«.> 


Attic  obols,  and  that  the  Eginetan  talent  contained 
10,000  Attic  drachmae,  lfis  authority,  however, 
cannot  be  of  any  weight  against  the  evidence  of  ex 
isting  coins  ;  for  the  comparative  value  of  Egine- 
tan  and  Attic  money  is  a  plain  fact,  which  can  be 
proved  by  experiments.  But,  as  Mr.  Hussey  re¬ 
marks,1  Pollux,  “  when  he  speaks  of  the  Attic 
drachmae,  does  not  mean  the  money  of  the  full 
wmight,  which  was  coined  in  the  time  of  Pericles  oi 
Xenophon,  but  such  as  passed  for  Attic  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  and  following  ages,  namely,  the  Roman  dena¬ 
rius  ;  and  this,  too,  not  of  the  earliest  standard,  at 
the  rate  of  60  or  61  grains,  but  as  it  was  coined 
when  the  weight  had  been  reduced  to  Jth  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  ounce,  or  about  53  grains.”  (Vtd.  Denarius  l 


ACTUAL  SIZE. 

The  Attic  and  .Eginetan  were,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  chief  standards  of  money  in  Greece  ; 
but  there  was  a  third  standard  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  namely,  that  of  the  early  coinage  of  Macedon, 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  Greek  kings  of 
Egypt.  The  average  weight  of  the  Macedonian 
drachma  was  109  4  grains  ;  and,  assuming  the 
same  quantity  of  alloy  as  in  the  Eginetan  drachmae, 
it  would  be  worth  in  our  money  Is.  3d.  2  8  far¬ 
things,  or  very  nearly  Is.  3 \d.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  by  some  writers,  that  this  drachma 
was  in  reality  a  didrachm ;  but  the  existence  ol 
large  silver  coins  of  four  times  this  weight  is  an  ar¬ 
gument  for  believing  it  to  be  the  drachma,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  notice  of  eight-drachmae  pieces. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  generally  reckoned  by  drachmae  ;  and  when 
a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers  without 
any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are  usually 
meant.* 

DRACO.  I.  (Vid.  Signa  Militaria.) 

*11.,  or  dp&Kuv  x^poalog,  the  Land  Dragon.  “  All 
the  classical  authors,”  observes  Adams,  “  speak  of 
the  Land  Dragon  as  being  a  most  formidable  ani¬ 
mal,  and  of  immense  bulk,  some  say  50,  some 
60,  and  some  80  cubits  in  length.  St.  Augustine 
calls  him  the  largest  animal  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Two  species  are  described ;  one  with  wings, 
and  the  other  without  wings.'’  These  accounts  but 
ill  agree  with  the  following  description  of  the  Draco 
volans,  L.,  by  M.  l’Abbe  Bonnaterre :  “  Le  plus  grand 
des  individus  qu’on  conseive  an  Cabinet  du  Roi  a 
huit  pouces  deux  lignes  de  longueur  totale.  II  est 
doux,  foible,  tranquille,  c’est  le  moins  a  craindre 
de  tous  les  reptiles.  Pourra-t-on  se  persuader  que 
c’est  Dragon  a  plusieurs  tetes,  qui  reunissoit  l’agil 
ite  de  l’aigle,  la  force  de  lion,  qui  vomissoit  des 
flammes,  et  dont  les  anciens  nous  ont  fait  un  pein- 
ture.”3  Buffon  also  calls  it  the  flying  Lizard,  a 
little  harmless  animal  that  only  preys  on  insects. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  stories  of  antiquity  regarding  the  Dragon  must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  exaggerated  reports  of 
travellers  about  the  Boa  Constrictor.  I  shall  point 
out  one  circumstance  which  leads  forcibly  to  this 
conclusion.  Elian  gives  an  account  of  a  Dragon 
of  extraordinary  size,  namely,  70  cubits  long,  which 
Alexander  the  Great  saw  in  India,  and  which  was 
kept  as  an  object  of  worship.  The  poet  Nonnus, 

1.  (p.  32.) — 2.  (Bockh,  Pub.  Econ.  ->f  Athens,  i.  p.  25.) — 3 
(Encyc.  Method.,  lib.  xxxiii.,  61.) 


DROMEDARIES. 


DUPi  ICARII 


alsa  repeatedly  connects  the  Dragon  .vith  the  In¬ 
dian  worship  of  Bacchus.1  Now  it  is  known  that 
the  Boa  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Hindustan.  Still  farther,  if  the  reader  will  com¬ 
pare  the  descriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  dragons  giv¬ 
en  by  JElian3  and  Philo3  with  the  stories  which 
Pliny4  and  Diodorus  Siculus5  tell  of  serpents,  he 
will  readily  perceive  that  they  are  all  referable  to 
the  ?ieat  Boa.  Another  i-gument  in  favour  of  this 
oriirTon  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  group  of 
,j\3  «  Laocoon”  in  the  Vatican.  It  must  strike  every 
person  who  has  seen  a  model  of  it,  that  the  immense 
serpents  which  are  coiled  around  the  human  figures 
represent  Boas.  Now  these  serpents  are  called 
“  dracones”  by  Pliny6  in  describing  the  group,  and 
by  Virgil7  in  his  relation  of  the  event  which  forms 
the  subject  of  it.  Lord  Byron,8  by-the-way,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  unfortunate  in  calling  the  serpent  of  the  Lao¬ 
coon  an  “  asp,”  since  the  asp  was  a  comparatively 
small  reptile,  and  is  said  by  Nicander  and  other 
toxicologists  to  despatch  its  victim  without  pain. 
But  the  following  passage  in  Jerome’s  life  of  Hi- 
larius  puts  the  identity  of  the  Dragon  and  the  Boa 
beyond  dispute  :  “  Siquidem  Draco,  mirae  magnitu- 
dinis,  quos  gentili  nomine  Boas  vocant,  ab  eo  quod 
tam  grandes  sint  ut  boves  glutire  soleant,  omnem 
late  vastabat  provinciam,”9  &c.  In  confirmation  of 
he  theory  which  is  here  sought  to  be  established, 
he  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  of  Griffith  in 
his  edition  of  Cuvier.  It  may  be  stated  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  etymology  of  the  term  Boa,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  this  serpent 
was  so  called  from  its  habit  of  following  the  hinds, 
in  order  to  fasten  itself  to  the  teats  of  cows  and 
suck  their  milk  (“bourn  lacte  delectantur”).  The 
so-called  boas  of  the  Eastern  continent  belong  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  genus  Python .I0 

♦DRACONT'IUM  (fipanovnov),  a  plant  answer¬ 
ing,  according  to  Fuchsius,  Dodona?us,  Sprengel, 
and  other  botanical  authorities,  to  the  Arum  Dra- 
(Mnculus,  or  Dragon  ho,b.  “  It  is  the  rdpxuv  of 
Simeon  Seth.  The  dpasovTiov  brepov  is  the  Arum 
Italicum.  Lam.,  according  to  Sprengel.  Stackhouse 
makes  the  Spanovriov  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the 
Arum  maculatum,  or  spotted  Wake-robin.”11 * 

♦DREP'ANIS  (dptnumi),  the  name  of  a  bird  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gaza  and  Scaliger,  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Reed-sparrow ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
Hardouin.  Schneider  is  inclined  to  rank  it  under 
the  genus  Procellaria  of  Linnaeus,  called  in  English 
the  Petrel,  or  Sea-swallow.13 

*DROMEDAR'IIJS,  the  Dromedary,  or  Camelus 
Dromcdarius ,  L.  This  is  the  Arabian  Camel  (K dp- 
r/?iog  'Apatiog,  Aristot.  ;  Camelus  Arabice,  Plin. ), 
having  only  one  hunch,  the  Bactrian  having  two. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Dromedary  is  only 
a  breed  of  the  one-hunch  kind.  The  name  is  of 
Greek  origin,  and  refers  to  the  fleetness  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  (dpopoc,  “a  race”).  The  one-hunch  species 
extends  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  over  Persia  and 
Turkey,  Arabia,  northern  Africa,  and  India.  (Vid. 
Camklus.)  Those  of  Turkey  are  the  strongest,  and 
besl  suited  for  burden ;  those  of  Arabia  and  Bom¬ 
bay  the  lightest ;  and  those  of  India,  where  there 
are  breeds  for  both  purposes  constantly  supplied  by 
fre;  h  importations  from  the  northwest,  are  yet 
pr*  bably  inferior  in  their  class  to  those  more  in 
8\s  vicinity  of  their  original  climate.18 


5  (Dionys.,  xi.,  59;  ix.,  14,  &c.) — 2.  (N.  A.,  ii.  21.)  —  3. 

<c.  66.) — 4.  (II.  N.,  viii.,  14.) — 5.  (iii.,  iO,  37.) — 6.  (H.  N., 

xxxvi.,  4  ) — 7.  (AHn.,  ii.,  225.) — 8.  (Childe  Harold,  iv.,  160.) — 

9.  (Actms,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  voi.  ix.,  p. 

327,  seqq.) — li.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  22. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  i95. 

--Paul.  jEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Aristot., 

IT.  A.,  i.,  1. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xi.,  107. — A  'ams,  Appendix,  s.  v.)  — 

13.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  iv.,  p.  49.) 


*DRYTNUS  (dpvtvoq),  a  species  of  serpent,  so 
called  from  its  lodging  in  the  hollows  of  oaks  (dpCf, 
“  an  oak”).  According  to  Nicander,1  it  was  also 
called  jeAodpof,  an  appellation  given  it  because  its 
scales  are  rough  like  those  of  a  tortoise  (je'/ltif, 
“  a  tortoise”).  Sprengel  supposes  it  to  be  the  Co/u 
ber  libertinus.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  in  English 
the  Sea-snail 3 

*DRYOCALAPTES  (dpvoKa^uirrrig),  the  Picus, 
or  Woodpecker.  “About  the  three  species  de¬ 
scribed  by  Aristotle,”3  remarks  Adams,  “  there  ia 
considerable  doubt.  The  first  two  would  appear  to 
be  the  Picus  Martius,  L.,  or  the  black  Woodpecker  : 
and  the  Picus  viridis,  the  green  Woodpecker,  or 
Popinjay.  That  the  largest  species  is  the  Picus 
major,  or  Whitwall,  has  been  conjectured,  but  can¬ 
not  be  affirmed  with  certainty.  The  dpvoip  of  Aris 
tophanes  was  most  probably  the  Picus  viridis."* 

*D  It Y  O  P T '  E  R I S  (dpoonrepig),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Polypodium  dryopteris,  or  Oak-fern. 
Dierbach,  however,  holds  that  the  Asplenium  adian- 
tum  nigrum  is  also  comprehended  under  it.6 

*DIIYPIS  (Spvmg),  according  to  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse,  the  Drypis  spinosa.  Schneider,  how¬ 
ever,  has  doubts  6 

*DRYS  (dpvc),  the  Oak.  (Vid.  Quercus.) 

DUCENA'RII,  the  name  of  various  officers  and 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  as  fol¬ 
low  : 

I.  Ducenarii  was  the  name  given  to  the  Roman 
procuratores,  who  received  a  salary  of  200  sester- 
tia.  Dion  Cassius7  says  that  the  procuratores  first 
received  a  salary  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that 
they  derived  their  title  from  the  amount  of  their 
salary.  We  thus  read  of  centenarii,  trecenarii,  &c  , 
as  well  as  of  ducenarii.8  Claudius  granted  to  tho 
procuratores  ducenarii  the  consular  ornaments.9 

II.  Ducenarii  formed  a  class  or  decuria  of  judi 
ces,  and  were  first  established  by  Augustus.10  The) 
were  so  called  because  their  property,  as  valued  in 
the  census,  only  amounted  to  200  sestertia  They 
appear  to  have  tried  causes  of  small  importance.11 

III.  Ducenarii  were  in  later  times  officers  who 
commanded  two  centuries,  and  who  held  the  same 
rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in  the  ancient  legion.13 

DUCENTE'SIMA  was  a  tax  of  half  per  cent, 
upon  all  things  sold  at  public  auctions.  The  cente- 
sima,  or  tax  of  one  per  cent.,  was  first  established 
by  Augustus,13  and  was  reduced  to  half  per  cent,  by 
Tiberius.14  The  tax  was  abolished  altogether  by 
Caligula  as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned,16  whence 
we  find  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  the 
letters  R.  C  C.,  that  is,  Remissa  Ducentesima.  On 
one  of  his  coins,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  find  on  the  obverse,  C.  C^sar.  Divi.  Aug. 
Pron.  Aug.,  and  S.  C.  in  the  centre  with  the  cap  of 
liberty;  and  on  the  reverse,  Pon.  M.  Tr.  P.  III.  P. 
P.  Cos.  Des.  III.,  and  in  the  centre  R.  C  C.  These 
last  three  letters  have  been  interpreted  by  some 
wr’ters  to  mean  Rei  Ccnsitcc  Conservator  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  given  above 
is  the.  correct  one.16 

DUPLICA'RII  were  soldiers  who  received  double 
pay  or  double  allowance  for  their  services.17  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions,18  but  more 
commonly  under  the  name  of  duplarii.19  In  one  in- 


1.  (Nicand.,  Ther.,  411.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3  (U. 
A.,  viii.,  5.) — 4.  (Aristoph.,  Aves,  305. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
— 5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  186. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vi. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10.) — 7.  (liii.,  15.)— 8. 
(Vid.  Capitolin.,  Pertin.,  2.  —  Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  946.)—  9. 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  24.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  32.) — II.  (Rein,  dai 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  413.)  — 12.  (Veget ,  ii.,  8.  —  Orelli,  In- 
scrip.,  No.  3444.) — 13.  (Tacit..,  Ann.,  i.,  78.) — 14.  (1.  c.,  ii.,  42.) 
— 15.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  16.) — 16.  (Vid.  Eclihel,  Doetr.  Num.,  vi.,  p. 
224. — Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  70i.) — 17.  (Vann,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v- 
90,  ed.  Muller.—  Liv.,  ii.,  59. — Orelli,  No.  3535.) — 18.  (Orelli 
|  Nos.  3533,  4994.)— 19.  (Orelli,  Nos.  3531,  3535,  34*6, 3481,  Ac. 


ECHENEIS 


ECCLESIA. 


tfcnption  the  form  duplicarius  occurs.*  Vegetius* 
calls  them  duplares  milites. 

DUPLICATIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

DUPO'NDIUS.  (  Vid l.  As,  p.  111.) 

DUUMVIRI,  cr  the  two  men,  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome,  and  in  the 
colonise  and  municipia.  In  inscriptions  we  also 
meet  with  the  form  duomvires3  and  duovir * 

I.  Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo  were  the  highest  ma¬ 
gistrates  in  the  municipal  towns.  {Vid.  Colonia, 

p,  282.) 

II.  Duumviri  Navai.es  were  extraordinary  magis¬ 
trates,  who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
the  fleet.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictators,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people  B.C.  311.* 

III.  Duumviri  Perduellionis.  {Vid.  Perduel- 

LIO.) 

IV.  Duumviri  Quinquennales  were  the  censors 
in  the  municipal  towns,  and  must  not  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  ( Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  283.) 

V.  Duumviri  Sacrorum  originally  had  the  charge 
of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were  after¬ 
ward  discharged  by  the  decemviri  sacris  faciundis. 
{Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

VI.  Duumviri  were  also  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.* 

E. 

*EB'ENUS  (ibevog),  Ebony.  According  to  Vir¬ 
gil,7  India  was  the  only  country  that  produced  it. 
Dioscorides,8  however,  remarks,  that  it  grows  also 
in  Ethiopia ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus9  in 
which  Ebony  is  spoken  of  among  the  articles  of 
tribute  paid  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Either,  therefore,  the  name  of  Ethiopia  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  very  general  sense  for  the  country  of 
sun-burned  races,  and  may  consequently  include  In¬ 
dia,  or  else  Virgil  is  in  error.  Notwithstanding  the 
numerous  botanists  who  have  travelled  into  India, 
re  have  not  been  able,  until  recently,  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  tree  the  Ebony  was  to  be  assigned. 
It  is  now  certain  that  it  is  one  of  the  genus  Diospy- 
ru*.  A  work  on  the  Materia  Medioa,  published  at 
Madras,10  says  that  Ebony  is  the  wood  of  a  tree 
called  in  the  Tamoul  language  Atcha  maroum,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Gaugam-Circars,  in  Berar, 
and  even  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  natives 
term  it  Naugagaha.  According  to  the  author  of  the 
work  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  Diospyrus  Ebenaster 
of  Koenig.  As  regards  the  name  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  given  this  tree,  and  which  it  still 
bears  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  homonym 
haban.  Its  Arabic  name,  Abnous,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  from  ebevog.11  “  Modern  bota¬ 
nists,”  says  Adams,  “  have  applied  various  names  to 
the  Ebony-tree,  namely,  Ebenus  Cretica,  L. ;  Dios¬ 
pyrus  Melanoxylon,  Roxb. ;  D  Ebenus  and  Ebenas- 
trum,  Retz.  ;  and  Ebenoxylon  verum ,  L.  Theophras¬ 
tus  also  notices  an  Ebony  shrub,  which  Sprengel,  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  holds  to  be  the  Anlhyllis 
Cretica.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Vainer  aria  of  Tourne- 
fort  (namely,  Woundwort),  and  hence  it  is  now 
Called  Anlhyllis  Vulneraria ,”18 

♦ECHENETS  {exEV1lk\  a  species  of  Fish.  “  It 
would  appear  that  the  kxevrjtg  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
was  different  from  that  of  Oppian  and  ^Elian,  and 
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j  that  the  former  corresponds  to  the  Echeneis  uaucr  to¬ 
tes,  L.,  or  Sucking-fish,  and  the  latter  to  the  Petro- 
myzon  Lampetra,  L.,  or  Lamprey-eel.  Artedi  state* 
that  the  Galaxias  (yala&ag)  of  Galen  correspond* 
to  the  Lamprey,  and  Rondelet  and  Nonnius  refer 
the  a  of  Strabo  to  the  same.  The  ancient 
stories  about  its  stopping  vessels  in  theii  course 
would  appear  to  be  fabulous,  and  yet  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  are  still  credited  by  the  inhabitait* 
of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.”1 

*ECH1UM  {exiov),  a  plant,  supposed  to  re  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  viper  (£xlc)-  ‘  The 

Echium  vulgare,  or  common  Viper’s  Bugloss,  has 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  bxi0V  of  Ni- 
cander  and  Dioscorides ;  but,  according  to  Spren¬ 
gel,  this  is  a  mistake,  since  the  flowers  of  the  Echium 
vulgare  are  blue,  whereas  Dioscorides  describes 
those  of  the  e^tov  as  being  purple.  It  is  lc  be  re¬ 
marked,  however,  that  the  Greeks  used  the  terns 
nop<j>vpeog  and  Trop^vpoeiSrjg  in  a  loose  manner,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  other  colours  besides  purple,  and  more 
especially  to  the  dark  blue  colour  of  the  sea,  which 
would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  colours  of  the  Viper’s 
Bugloss.8  On  the  subject  of  the  purple  colours  of 
the  ancients,  Salmasius  remarks,3  “  Caeruleus  color , 
quern  Grceci  svavovv  vocant,  nihil  aliud  est  quam  pur 
pur  a  delutior  et  pallidior." 

♦ECHFNUS  (exlvog),  I.,  the  kxlvog  x^Poai-og  is 
the  Hedgehog,  or  Erinaceus  Europceus.  The  mod¬ 
ern  Greek  name  is  axavr^dxoipog.  The  first  part 
of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  uicavda  {Acanthias 
vulgaris  nostras,  Klein).  The  flesh  of  the  Hedge¬ 
hog  is  prescribed  in  Syria  medicinally  in  some  dis¬ 
orders.  Russell  says  he  saw  the  animal  carrying 
grapes  as  well  as  mulberries  on  its  prickles,  a  story 
which  certainly  needs  confirmation.* 

*11.  A  testaceous  genus  containing  many  species: 
in  English,  the  Sea-urchin.  Aristotle  gives  a  very 
minute  description  of  this  genus.  “  The  kxlvog  t<J» 
udipog  is  no  doubt,”  observes  Adams,  “  the  Echinus 
esculcntus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  edible  Sea-urchin. 
The  two  species  called  andrayyog  and  fipiooog  can¬ 
not  be  satisfactorily  determined.  The  difference 
of  habitats  in  the  Land  and  Sea  urchin  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  proverb  expressive  of  irreconcilable 
habits  :  i rpiv  ue  6vo  exivoi  eg  ipiXiav  I’kdoicv."3 * 

III.  (Vid.  Dike.) 

♦ECHIS  and  ECHIDNA  (l^tf,  bxidva).  “  Most 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  treat  of  serpents  repre¬ 
sent  these  as  the  Male  and  Female  Viper  ;  but,  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by  Nicander,  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  distinct  species.  Sprengel 
accordingly  refers  the  Asiatic  bx^va  t0  the  Coluber 
Mgyptius ,  the  European  to  the  Coluber 

Berus,  and  the  exig  to  the  Coluber  Ammodytes.  The 
word  drjpiov  is  often  applied  uaV  etjoxriv  to  the  Viper 
( Coluber  Berus),  and  hence  ftypiaKi]  is  used  to  signify 
the  Electuary  of  Vipers.  The  Viper  is  the  Ephe  of 
Scripture.”6 

ECCLE'SIA  (eKKlyaia).  The  bKslyaiai  of  the 
Athenians,  were  general  assemblies  of  the  citizens, 
in  which  they  met  to  discuss  and  determine  upon 
matters  of  public  interest.  These  assemblies  weie 
either  ordinary,  and  held  four  times  in  each  prytany, 
or  extraordinary,  that  is,  specially  convened  upon 
any  sudden  emergency,  and  therefore  called  avy- 
kIijtoi.  On  occasions  of  extreme  importance  when 
it  was  desirable  for  as  many  persons  as  possible  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  of  any  question,  th« 
people  were  summoned  by  express  from  the  country 
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»o  the  city,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a  | 
*ar(n2i)oia,  the  proper  meaning  of  KaraKaAdv  being 
to  call  from  the  country  into  the  city.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  assemblies  were  called  vopipoi.  or  avpcai,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,1  who 
moreover  informs  us  that  there  were  three  such  in 
every  month.  But,  according  to  the  best-informed 
gra  nmarians,  who  iollowed  Aristotle,  the  name  av¬ 
oid  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only  of  the  regular 
assemblies  of  each  prytany.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
account  given  by  Pollux*  and  Harpocration,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  asserts  that  the  third  of  the  regular 
assemblies  in  each  prytany  was  partly  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  ambassadors  from  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Acharnians,*  rep¬ 
resents  ambassadors  who  had  just  returned  from 
Persia  and  Thrace  as  giving  an  account  of  their 
embassy  in  a  avpia  ktaOiT/ata,  which,  according  to 
Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third,  but  the  first  of  the 
regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of  reconciling 
these  discrepancies,  Schomann4  supposes  that  Solon 
originally  appointed  one  regular  assembly,  called 
Kvpca,  to  be  held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany, 
and  that  afterward  additional  assemblies  were  insti¬ 
tuted,  appropriated  respectively  to  particular  pur¬ 
poses,  though  the  term  nvpia  was  still  reserved  for 
the  assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the 
representation  of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  farther  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
ooserved  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since,  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle’s  time,  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  k vpta  was  then  given  to  all 
the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the  scholiast 
probably  identified  the  customs  and  terms  of  a  late 
age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period.  Moreover,  the 
number  of  prytanies  in  each  year,  originally  ten,  one 
fjr  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  tribes  at  Athens,  raised  to  twelve,  so  that 
fche  prytanies  would  then  coincide  with  the  months 
ol  the  year  :  a  fact  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  circumstances, 4 *  seems  to  show,  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  speak  of  three  regular  assemblies  in 
each  month  had  in  view  the  times  when  a  prytany 
and  a  month  were  the  same  thing.  Some  authors 
have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  particular  days 
on  which  the  four  regular  assemblies  of  each  pryta- 
ny  were  held  ;  but  Schomann*  has  proved  almost  to 
demonstration,  that  there  were  no  invariably  fixed 
days  of  assembly ;  and  at  any  rate,  even  if  there 
were,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  determine  them. 
IJlpian7  says,  in  allusion  to  the  times  when  there 
were  three  assemblies  in  every  month,  that  one  was 
held  on  the  eleventh,  another  about  the  twentieth, 
a  third  about  the  thirtieth,  of  each  month  ,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  not  improbable  that  they  were  always 
held  at  nearly  equal  intervals. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration,8 *  the  ayopu. 
Afterward  they  were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
at  last  to  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other 
places.  Thus  Thucydides*  speaks  of  the  people  be¬ 
ing  summoned  to  the  Pynx,  the  usual  place  of  as¬ 
sembly  in  his  times  ;  and  Aristophanes,1*  in  descri¬ 
bing  “  Demus,”  the  representative  of  the  Athenian 
people,  just  as  “  John  Bull”  is  of  the  English,  calls 
that  character  A fjpog  TlvavlTyg,  or  Demus  of  the 
(parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which  that  place  is 
represented  as  the  home  of  the  Athenians.  The 
t ituation  of  it  was  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagus,  on 
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a  slope  connected  with  Mount  Lycabettus  and  part¬ 
ly,  at  least,  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  with  a  boundary  wall  pail  rock 
and  part  masonry,  and  an  area  of  about  12,(KKi 
square  yards.  On  the  north  the  ground  was  filled 
up  and  paved  with  large  stones,  so  a?  to  get  a  level 
surface  on  the  slope ;  from  which  fact  some  gram¬ 
marians  derive  its  name  (napd  ttjv  tuv  216  uv  nvit 
vdrTjra)  Towards  this  side,  and  close  to  the  wall, 
was  the  (Jr/pa,  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimea 
called  b  2ldog,  as  in  Aristophanes1 *  we  read  bang 
aparei  vvv  rov  2i6ov  row  ry  llvavt.  The  position 
of  the  ftijpa  was  such  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
sea  from  behind  (on  which  account  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants  are  said  to  have  altered  it),  and  of  the  IT por  v- 
2aia  and  Parthenon  in  front,  though  the  hill  of  the 
Areiopagus  lay  partly  between  it  and  the  Acropolis. 
Hence  Demosthenes,*  when  reminding  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  this  very  /3hpa  of  the  other  splendid 
works  of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Ilponv- 
2aia  ravra  :  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athenian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  feelings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of  mag¬ 
nificent  edifices,  “  monuments  of  Athenian  grati¬ 
tude  and  glory,”  which  they  had  in  view  from  the 
Pnyx.*  That  the  general  situation  of  the  place  was 
elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase  uva6aiveiv  dg  tt/v 
huclriolav ,  and  the  words  nag  6  dfjpog  uvu  aadyro, 
applied  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx.4 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it.  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  determined 
by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble  there.8  As¬ 
semblies  were  also  held  in  the  Peiraeus,  and  in  the 
theatre  at  Munychia.* 

We  will  now  treat  of  the  right  of  convening  the 
people.  This  was  generally  vested  in  the  prytanes 
or  presidents  of  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  ( vid . 
Boule,  p  168) ;  but  in  cases  of  sudden  emergen¬ 
cy,  and  especially  during  wars,  the  strategi  also  had 
the  power  of  calling  extraordinary  meetings,  for 
which,  however,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  form  in 
which  several  decrees  are  drawn  up,  the  consent  oi 
the  senate  appears  to  have  been  necessary.7  The 
four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany  were,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  always  convened  by  the  prytanes,  who 
not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  (npoypdfuv  ttjv  fk- 
aXpalav)  of  the  day  of  assembly,  and  published  a 
program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  also, 
as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round  to  collect  the  citi¬ 
zens  ( avvayeiv  rov  dfjpov*).  At  any  rate,  whenevei 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of  it 
by  a  public  proclamation ;  for,  as  Ulpiart  observes,* 
these  assemblies  were  called  crvyKhproi,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  (5n  avv£K.d7.ow  nveg  nepuiv- 
reg).  But,  independent  of  the  right  which  we  have 
said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  meeting,  it  would  seem,  from  the  case  if 
Pericles,10  that  a  strategus  had  the  power  of  pre»  ant¬ 
ing  any  assembly  being  called.  It  is,  however,  im¬ 
portant  to  observe,  that  such  an  exercise  of  power 
would  perhaps  not  have  been  tolerated  except  du¬ 
ring  wars  and  commotions,  or  in  the  person  of  a 
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distinguished  character  like  Pericles ;  and  that  un¬ 
der  different  circumstances,  at  any  rate  after  the 
time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies  were  always  called  by 
the  prytanes.  All  persons  who  did  not  obey  the  call 
were  subject  to  a  fine,  and  six  magistrates,  called 
lexiarchs,  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to 
levy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.1  With  a 
view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly  was  to  be  held, 
certain  public  slaves  (Ski idai  or  toZotcu)  were  sent 
round  to  sweep  the  ayopd  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with  vermilion  The 
different  persons  whom  these  ropemen  met  were 
driven  by  them  towards  the  tnK^r/aia,  and  those  who 
refused  to  go  were  marked  by  the  rope  and  fined.8 
Aristophanes3  alludes  to  this  subject  in  the  lines, 
ol  6’  tv  uyopg.  7.a?iovcn,  kuvu  kol  kutu 
to  o%oivlov  (j>Evyovcn  to  pepi^Tupivov. 
Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led  to 
the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles  (ytfifia), 
which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the  place  of  as¬ 
sembly  against  the  intrusion  of  persons  who  had  no 
right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in  the  latter  case 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for  the  admission 
of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  appeal  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.4 * 

An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  pioObg  tKKlTjfuaoTiKog,  or  pay 
which  they  received  for  it.  The  originator  of  this 
practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named  Callis- 
tratus,  who  introduced  it  “  long  after  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  of  Pericles.”  The  payment  itself, 
originally  an  obolus,  was  afterward  raised  to  three 
by  a  popular  favourite  called  Agyorhius  of  Collytus. 
The  increase  took  place  but  a  short  time  before  the 
Ecclesiazusae  of  Aristophanes  came  out,  or  about 
B.C.  392.  The  poet  thus  alludes  to  it  in  that  play  :* 
B.  T piu>6o?iov  6fjr'  eladeg  •  X.  el  yap  u<j>e2.ov. 

A  ticket  (avpdolov)  appears  to  have  been  given  to 
those  who  attended,  on  producing  which  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  they  received  the  money 
from  one  of  the  thesmothetae.6  This  payment,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  made  to  the  richer  classes,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  assemblies  gratis,  and  are  therefore  call¬ 
ed  olkooltol  iKK^TjoLaoTai  by  the  poet  Antiphanes 
in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Athenaeus.7  The  same 
word  oinoaiTog  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who 
receives  no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe,  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi¬ 
zens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eighteen), 
and  not  labouring  under  any  aripla  or  loss  of  civil 
rights.  All  were  considered  citizens  whose  parents 
were  both  such,  or  who  had  been  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  enrolled  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  some  demus  or  parish.8  Adopted  citizens, 
however  ( ttolutol ),  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  of¬ 
fice  of  archon  or  any  priesthood.9  Decrepit  old  men 
(yepovreg  oi  iKpEL/itvoi,  perhaps  those  above  sixty) 
seem  not  to  have  been  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
expressly  so  stated.10  Slaves,  and  foreigners  also, 
were  certainly  excluded,11  though  occasions  would 
of  course  occur  when  it  would  be  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  admit  them  ;  and  from  Demosthenes18  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreign¬ 
ers  to  enter  towards  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
when  th<?  most  important  business  of  the  day  had 
been  concluded;  otherwise  they  stood  outside.13 


The  iooTElelg,  or  foreigners,  wnu  enjoyed  nearly 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted  cit¬ 
izens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly.1 
This,  however,  seems  very  doubtful ;  at  any  rate, 
the  etymology  of  the  wrord  'looteIeIq  does  not  justify 
such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boule  it  is  explained  who  the  pry¬ 
tanes  and  the  proedri  were ;  and  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  tho  same 
tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  their  chairman  (6  tm- 
ot&ttic),  to  lay  before  the  people  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the  previ¬ 
ous  bill  (to  npoSovXevpa)  of  the  senate  ;  and  to  give 
permission  (yvupag  npondevai)  to  the  speakers  to 
address  the  people. 

They  most  probably  sat  on  the  steps  near  the  (3ij- 
pa,  to  which  they  were,  on  some  occasions,  called 
by  the  people.  In  later  times  they  were  assisted  in 
keeping  order  (evKoopia)  by  the  members  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  tribe,  17  n poedpevovoa  <pvXr)2  (vid.  Boule)  ; 
and  the  officers  who  acted  under  them,  the  “  ser¬ 
geants-at-arms,”  were  the  crier  (6  ar/pv^)  and  the 
Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes,3  the 
crier  says  to  a  speaker  who  was  out  of  order,  icddr/- 
<70  alya,  and  in  another  passage  the  toS-otol  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  dragging  a  drunken  man  out  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.4  When  the  discussion  upon  any  subject 
had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if  he 
thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote :  we 
read,  in  some  instances,  of  his  refusing  to  do  so.6 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  any 
business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustration  or  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  place  where  the  assembly  was  held. 
This  was  performed  by  an  officiating  priest,  called 
the  Peristiarch,  a  name  given  to  him  because  he 
went  before  the  lustral  victims  (Ta  nepiona)  a» 
they  were  carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place 
The  term  neploTia  is  derived  from  nept  and  ioria 
and  is,  therefore,  properly  applied  to  sacrifices  car¬ 
ried  round  the  hearth  by  way  of  lustration  :  hence 
it  means  any  lustral  victims.  Thus  the  crier 
says,6  II  dpiT>  tg  to  npoadev  it  dp  id’  ug  uv  tvTog  t/tj 
tov  tcadupparog.  The  favourite  victims  were  suck 
ing  pigs  (xoipidia),  the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled 
about  the  seats,  and  their  bodies  afterward  thrown 
into  the  sea.7  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  fol 
lowed,  burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these 
ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed 
silence,  and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the 
gods  were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those 
who  were  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  state,  or 
who  traitorously  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  received 
bribes  for  misleading  and  deceiving  the  people.* 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  business  began, 
and  the  first  subject  proposed  was  said  to  be  brought 
forward  n puTov  perd  til  lepa.9 

We  must,  however,  understand  that  it  was  ille¬ 
gal  to  propose  to  the  ecclesia  any  particular  meas¬ 
ure  unless  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate,  or  been  formally  referred  by  that  body 
to  the  people,  under  the  title  of  a  npodovhevpa. 

The  assembly,  nevertheless,  had  the  power  of  al¬ 
tering  a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  as  might  seem 
fit.  Farther  information  on  this  point  will  be  found 
under  Boule,  to  which  we  may  add,  according  to 
Schomann,10  that  the  object  of  the  law  mentioned  by 
the  grammarians  (’An podovhevTov  pj/dev  ipr/ipiopa  ei<7- 
itvai  tv  Tip  dr/pip)  seems  to  have^  been,  not  to  pro 
vide  that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  as- 
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stninly  unless  pieviously  approved  of  by  the  senate, 
but  rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  to  the  people  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  Lad  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  assembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was  not 
confined  to  any  class  or  age  among  those  who  had 
the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  distinction, 
were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation  (Tig  dyo- 
peveiv  (3ovXerai)  which  was  made  by  the  crier  after 
the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  necessary  prelim¬ 
inaries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the 
meeting;  for  though,  according  to  the  institutions 
of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were  above  fifty  years 
of  age  ought  to  have  been  called  upon  to  speak  first,1 
this  regulation  had,  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  be¬ 
come  quite  obsolete.*  The  speakers  are  sometimes 
simply  called  oi  napiovreg,  and  appear  to  have  worn 
a  crown  of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing 
the  assembly,  to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were 
then  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  like  the  ar- 
chons  when  crowned,  inviolable.3  They  were  by 
an  old  law  required  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  and  keep  themselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  forbidden 
to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or  abusive  language :  the 
law,  however,  had,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  be¬ 
come  neglected  and  almost  forgotten.*  The  most 
influential  and  practised  speakers  of  the  assembly 
were  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  (>r]To- 
peg.  ( Vid .  Rhetor.) 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  t’Ev  rip  dr/py 
cvyypdtpeobcu5),  which,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  present  to  the  proedri,  that  they  might  see,  in 
conjunction  with  the  vopotfvXaKeg ,  whether  there 
was  contained  in  it  anything  injurious  to  the  state, 
or  contrary  to  the  existing  laws.*  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  its  being  put  to  the  vote, 
Unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
clamours.7  Private  individuals,  also,  could  do  the 
same,  by  engaging  upon  oath  (vnupoaia)  to  bring 
against  the  author  of  any  measure  they  might  ob¬ 
ject  to,  an  accusation  called  a  ypafyrj  napavopuv. 
If,  however,  the  chairman  refused  to  submit  any 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  he  might  be 
proceeded  against  by  Ivdeit-ig  ;8  and  if  he  allowed 
the  people  to  vote  upon  a  proposal  which  was  con¬ 
trary  to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in 
some  cases  liable  to  unpin.*  If,  on  the  contrary, 
no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered  to  a  proposed 
decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were  taken,  by  the 
permission  of  the  chairman,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the  permission  is 
said  to  have  been  given  sometimes  by  the  proedri 
and  sometimes  by  the  chairman,  who  is  also  simply 
called  6  npoedpog,  just  as  the  proedri  are  sometimes 
styled  prytanes.10  The  decision  of  the  people  was 
given  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  i.  e.,  by 
casting  pebbles  into  urns  (tcadioKoi) ;  the  former 
was  expressed  by  the  word  ^eiporomv,  the  latter 
by  rpjjfpiCeodai,  although  the  two  terms  are  frequent¬ 
ly  confounded.  The  more  usual  method  of  voting 
was  by  show  of  hands,  as  being  more  expeditious 
and  convenient  (xnpoTovia).  The  process  was  as 
follows :  The  crier  first  proclaimed  that  all  those 
wuu  were  in  favour  of  a  proposed  measure  should 
hold  up  their  hands  ( bru  done l.  k.  t.  k.  dparu  rrjv 
%e ipa) :  then  he  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  were 

1.  (A-Isch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  54.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  285. 
— Aristoph.,  Acham.,  43.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  v.,  130,  147.) 
t.  (JSsch.,  c.  Timar.,  p.  5. — Aiistoph.,  Eccles.,  142.) — 5.  (Plato, 
Oorg.,  451) — 6,  (Pollux,  Ono.n.,  viii.,  94.) — 7.  (ASschin.,  De 
Pals.  Leg.,  p.  39.)  -8.  (Plato,  Apol.,  32.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Ti- 
tnocr.,  p.  7i9  )  •  10.  (ASschin.,  c.  Cteeiph.,  64. — Demosth.,  c. 
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opposed  to  it  should  do  the  same  (bn  pp  boicei.  * 
t.  X.) :  they  did  so ;  and  the  crier  then  f  »rmed  as  ac¬ 
curate  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  numl  ers  for  and 
against  (ppiOpet  rag  xe'LPag),  and  the  cha.rman  of  tha 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majority.1 
In  this  way  most  matters  of  public  interest  wera 
determined.  Vote  by  ballot  (Kpvbbrjv*),  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  was  only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  de¬ 
termined  by  law  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  propt/si- 
tion  was  made  for  allowing  those  who  had  suffered 
unpla  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  restitution  of  their 
former  rights,  or  for  inflicting  extraordinary  punish¬ 
ments  on  atrocious  offenders,  and,  generally,  upon 
any  matter  which  affected  piivate  persons  *  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  it  was  settled  by  law  that  a  de¬ 
cree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six  thousand  citi¬ 
zens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it.  This  was  by 
far  the  majority  of  those  citizens  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending ;  for  in  time  of  war  the  number 
never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in  time  of 
peace  seldom  to  ten  thousand.* 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  voting  by  bal¬ 
lot  in  the  ecclesia,  wre  have  no  certain  information  ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts  of  law, 
namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  pebbles,  or 
shells  put  into  urns  (Kabionoi) ;  the  white  for  adop¬ 
tion,  the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given  measure.* 
(Vid.  Cadiskoi.) 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  ipr^Lopa,  which  properly  signifies  a  law  pro¬ 
posed  to  an  assembly,  and  approved  of  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  form  for  drawing  up  the  ^ipipiapara  vari¬ 
ed  in  different  ages.  (Vid.  i>oui.E  and  Gramma- 

TEUS.) 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly : 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (ekvoav  tt/v  eKakpaicv),  through 
the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  peop’e  ;*  and  as 
it  was  ne  t  customary  to  continue  meetings,  which 
usually  began  early  in  the  morning,7  till  after  sun¬ 
set,  if  one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next. 
But  an  assembly  was  sometimes  broken  up  if  any 
one,  whether  a  magistrate  or  private  individual,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  saw  an  unfavourable  omen,  or  per¬ 
ceived  thunder  and  lightning.  The  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  rain,  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  or 
any  natural  phenomenon  of  the  kind  called  deoar)- 
plai,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  an  assembly.8 

We  have  already  stated,  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matters  of  public  and  national  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
people  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  stating  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux9  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  eveiy  pryta- 
ny,  which  was  called  avpia,  the  bmxnpoToi  ia  of  the 
magistrates  was  held  ;  i.  e.,  an  inquisition  into  their 
conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  unfavourable,  wras  fol¬ 
lowed  by  their  deposition.  In  the  same  assembly, 
moreover,  the  eloayyeTuai ,  or  extraordinary  inform¬ 
ations,  were  laid  before  the  people,  as  well  as  all 
matters  relating  to  the  watch  and  ward  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Attica ;  the  regular  officers  also  read  over  the 
lists  of  confiscated  property,  and  the  names  of  those 
w-ho  had  entered  upon  inheritances.  The  second 
wras  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  people  as  suppliants  for  some  favour,  oi 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  without 
incurring  a  penalty,  to  which  they  otherwise  would 
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na  re  been  liable,  or  for  indemnity  previous  to  giv¬ 
ing  information  about  any  crime  in  which  they  were 
accomplices.  In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  an  udeia,  i.  e.,  a  special  permission  or  im¬ 
munity,  whence  Pollux  says  of  the  second  assem¬ 
bly,  'H  devrioa  EKK^rjaia  uvelrai  rolg  0ov?io/xevoic  ad 
etjf  (j.  e  ,  Lr’  ddsig.)  'Aiyecv  nepi  te  tu>v  idiuv  Kal  ruv 
iyuoduv. 

In  the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  from  foreign 
states  were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and 
other  public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is  said 
under  Eisangeua,  it  appears  that  in  cases  which 
required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people  some¬ 
times  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although  they 
usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of  the 
Helisea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in  which 
they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus,  for  instance, 
the  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an  individual 
before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the  ecclesia.1 
Again,  on  some  occasions,  information  (prjvvoic) 
was  simply  laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  with¬ 
out  the  informant  making  a  regular  impeachment ; 
and  although  the  final  determination  in  cases  of  this 
sort  was  generally  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people 
might  have  taken  cognizance  of  them  in  assembly, 
and  decided  upon  them  as  judges,  just  as  they  did 
in  some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times,  if 
any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  regular  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding:  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  k poSoXij  and 
IrayyeAla  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
farther  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
ander  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
»c  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Solon,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speaking, 
do  lawrs  could,  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or  enact¬ 
ed,  except  by  the  court  of  the  N oyoderai :  it  might, 
however,  doubtless  happen,  that  ipritplayara  passed 
by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  general  and  per¬ 
manent  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually  voyoi 
or  laws  ;a  moreover,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Demosthenes,  it  appears  that  in  his  days 
the  institutions  of  Solon  had  in  this  respect  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  that  new  laws  were  made  by  the 
people  collectively  in  assembly,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  court  of  the  nomothetae.3 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  taxes  and  revenues,  were,  as  we 
might  expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  as¬ 
sembly.  The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was 
under  the  same  superintendence :  a  fact  which  Pol¬ 
lux  briefly  expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  decided  in  the  fourth  assembly  nepl  iepuv  Kal 
dr/yoaluv,  i.  e„  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or 
secular,  in  which  Ihe  citizens  collectively  had  an 
interest.  Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann,4  “  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy,  the 
courts,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  state,  and, 
in  fine,  the  state  itself in  connexion  with  which 
we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the  election 
of  magistrates  were  called  apxaiproiac.  Lastly,  as 


1.  (ASsohia,,  c.  Tiraarch.,  p.  5.) — 2.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  p.  13, 
id  iiopioOlrai  ) — 3.  (Detnosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  744. — Aristot.,  Po- 
.  i»  .  c.  4.) — 4.  (p.  298  ) 


Schomann  remarks,  “the  people  likewise  det« 
mined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  conferring 
rewards  and  honours  on  such  citizens  or  strangers 
or  even  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any  manner  sig¬ 
nally  benefited  the  commonwealth.”  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification  of  a  religious 
assembly  or  church,  which  EKK^rjaia  bore  in  later- 
times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meaning  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  in  general,  whether  of  the  constituency  ol  a 
whole  state,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  such  as  tribes 
and  cantons.  {Vid.  Tribus  and  Demus.) 

EKKAHT02  II0AI2.  {Vid.  Symbola.) 

ECCLE'TOI  {ekkXtjtoi)  was  the  name  of  an  as¬ 
sembly  at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  so-called  lesser  assembly  {r/  pinpu  Kalovyivy 
iKK^jjaia1 *).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  as¬ 
sembly,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  of  what  per¬ 
sons  it  was  composed  ;  but,  since  Xenophon3  men¬ 
tions  the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct  from 
it,  we  cannot,  with  Tittmann3  and  Wachsmuth,4 
consider  it  as  having  consisted  of  the  Spartan  ma¬ 
gistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some  deputies  elect¬ 
ed  from  among  the  citizens.  As,  however,  the  Ik- 
kXt/toi  do  not  occur  until  the  period  when  the  fran¬ 
chise  had  been  granted  to  a  great  number  of  freed- 
men  and  aliens,  and  when  the  number  of  ancient 
citizens  had  been  considerably  thinned,  it  does  not 
seem  improbable  that  the  lesser  assembly  consisted 
exclusively  of  ancient  citizens,  either  in  or  out  of 
office ;  and  this  supposition  seems  very  well  to 
agree  with  the  fact,  that  they  appear  to  have  al¬ 
ways  been  jealously  watchful  in  upholding  the  an¬ 
cient  constitution,  and  in  preventing  any  innovation 
that  might  be  made  by  the  ephors  or  the  new  citi 
zens.* 

The  whole  subject  of  the  iKK.’krjToi  is  involved  in 
difficulty,  Tittmann  thinks  that,  though  the  name 
of  this  assembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (r£b/,  dpxovrsg  or  dpxai)  are 
said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  ekkXt/toi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  members.  This  last  supposition  ia 
rejected  by  Millie r,*  who  observes  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  were  often  said  to  have  decreed  a  measure 
(especially  in  foreign  affairs),  though  it  had  been 
discussed  before  the  whole  assembly  and  approved 
by  it ;  for  the  magistrates  were  the  representatives 
and  the  organs  of  the  assembly,  and  acted  in  its 
name.  Muller  is  also  of  opinion  that  1/c/cA^ror  and 
EKKlyala  are  identical,  and  distinct  from  the  lesser 
assembly,  which  he  considers  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  select  assembly.  But  his  arguments  on  this 
point  are  not  convincing.  The  ekk^toi  and  the 
lesser  assembly  are  mentioned  about  the  same  time 
in  Grecian  history,  and  previous  to  that  time  we 
hear  of  no  assembly  except  the  regular  isK^yaia  of 
all  the  Spartans.7 
ECDOSIS.  {Vid.  Nauticon.) 

ECLE'CTICI  ( kKleKTLKol ),  an  ancient  medical 
sect,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  school 
of  philosophers  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,8  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
assumed  this  title  in  imitation  of  them.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  their  founder  (like  Potamo  the  phi¬ 
losopher)  “  having  selected  from  each  sect  the  opin 
ions  that  seemed  most  probable”  {kKfal-ayevov  ra 
upioavra  iKuaryg  t&v  alpeoeuv9).  From  a  passage 
in  the  Introductio  (in  which  Le  Clerc10  conjectures 
that,  instead  of  kK%EKToi,  we  should  read  ekXektikoi) 
and  which  is  falsely  attributed  to  Galen,11  it  appears 

1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  t>  8.)— 2.  (Hell.,  ii.,  4,  <)  38.)— 3.  (Grioch. 

Staatsv.,  p.  100.)— 4.  (Hell.  Alter.,  i.,  1,  p.  221.)  — 5.  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iv.,  p.  372,  &c.)— 6.  (Dor.,  iii.,  5,  $  10.'— 

7.  (Vid.  Xen.,  Hell.,  v.  ii.,  t>  33  ;  vi.,  3,  t>  3.)— 8.  (Prooem.,  c.  14 
$  21.)— 9.  (Dio?.  Laert.,  1.  c  )— 10.  (Hist,  de  la  Mfcd.)— 11.  «* 

4,  p.  684.  ed.  Kiilrn.) 
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that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Methodici  (i rid.  Me¬ 
thodic'  ,  and  they  seem  to  have  agreed  very  near¬ 
ly,  if  not  to  have  been  altogether  identical,  with  the 
sect  of  the  Episynthetici  {Vid.  Episynthetici.) 
They  were  founded  either  by  Agathinus  of  Sparta 
or  his  pupil  Archigenes.1  Several  of  the  opinions 
of  both  these  physicians  are  to  be  found  in  various 
fragments  of  their  lost  works  preserved  by  Galen, 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  &c. ;  but  we  are  nowhere  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  informed  what  were  the 
'articular  doctrines  that  they  adopted  as  their  own 
11  om  those  of  other  sects.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  they  endeavoured  to  join  the  tenets  of  the  Me¬ 
thodici  to  those  of  the  Empirici  and  Dogmatici  {vid. 
Methodici,  Empirici,  Dogmatici),  and  to  reconcile 
the  differences  of  those  rival  and  opposite  sects. 

EC'LOGEIS.  {Vid.  Eisphora.) 

ECMARTU'RIA  {eK/xaprvpla)  signifies  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court. 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterward,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  identi¬ 
ty,  was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They  were 
said  paprvpeiv  rrjv  kK/iaprvpiav  :  the  absent  witness, 
kKfiaprvpelv  :  the  party  who  procured  the  evidence, 
kufjLapTvpLav  noieloOai.  It  was  considered  as  the 
testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that  of  the 
certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not  come 
within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence,  which 
(except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person)  was 
not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law  was  d koijv 
tlvai  paprvpeZv  reOveurog,  kupaprypiav  6e  vnepopiov 
nai  udvvuTov.  The  deponent  (like  any  other  wit¬ 
ness)  was  liable  to  an  action  for  false  testimony  if 
the  contents  of  the  deposition  were  untrue,  unless 
he  could  show  that  it  was  incorrectly  taken  down 
or  forged,  in  which  case  the  certifying  witnesses 
would  be  liable.  Therefore  (Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was 
usual  to  select  persons  of  good  character  to  receive 
such  evidence,  and  to  have  as  many  of  them  as 
possible.2  {Vid.  Marturia.) 

EC'PHORA.  {Vid.  Funus.) 

ECPHULLOPHO R'l A.  ( Vid.  Banishment, 
Greek.) 

ECPOIEIN  {ennoieZv),  ECPOIEISTHAI  {Ukoi- 
tloOai).  {Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

♦EDERA.  {Vid.  Hedera.) 

ECULEUS.  {Vid.  Equuleus.) 

E'DERE  ACTIO'NEM.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

EDICTUM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of  ma¬ 
king  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  m  igistratus  pop- 
uli  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
two  praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor 
peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
provinces  by  the  praeses.  The  curule  aediles  also 
made  many  edicts,  and  their  jurisdiction  was  exer¬ 
cised  (under  the  Empire  at  least)  in  the  provinciae 
populi  Romani  by  the  quaestors.2  There  was  no 
edict  promulgated  in  the  provinciae  Caesaris.  The 
tribunes,  censors,  and  pontifiees  also  promulgated 
edicts  relating  to  the  matters  of  their  respective  ju¬ 
risdictions.  The  edicta  are  enumerated  by  Gaius 
among  the  sources  of  Roman  law,  and  this  part  of 
the  Roman  law  is  sometimes  called  in  the  Pandect 
lus  Honorarium,*  apparently  because  the  edictal 
power  belonged  to  those  magistrates  only  who  had 
the  honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  honorem  praeto- 
rum.8  As  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  were  the  most 
important,  the  jus  honorarium  was  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  jus  praetorium  ;  but  properly,  the  jus  honorarium 
was  the  term  under  which  was  comprehended  all 
the  edictal  law. 


1.  (Galen,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.) — 2.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrr. 
Hered.,  23,  24,  ed.  Bekk. — Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1130,  1131.) — 3. 
t Gaius,  i,,  6;) — 4.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  52.) — 5.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  1,  s  7.) 


The  Edictum  may  be  described  generally  aa  a 
rule  promulgated  by  a  magistratus  on  entering  on 
his  office,  which  was  done  by  writing  it  on  an  album 
and  placing  it  in  a  conspicuous  place,  “Unde  de 
piano  recte  legi  potest.”  From  this  circumstance 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus 
scriptum.  As  the  office  of  a  magistratus  was  an 
nual,  the  rules  promulgated  by  a  predecessor  were 
not  binding  on  a  successor,  but  he  might  confirm 
or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  predecessor,  and  introduce 
them  into  bis  own  Edict,  and  hence  such  adopted 
rules  were  called  edictum  tralatitium1  or  vetus,  as 
opposed  to  edictum  novum.  A  repentinum  edictum 
was  that  rule  which  was  made  (prout  res  iuci- 
dit)  for  the  occasion.2  A  perpetuum  edictum  was 
that  rule  which  was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  en¬ 
tering  upon  office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply 
to  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable  dui,r.g  the 
year  of  his  office  :  hence  it  was  sometimes  called, 
also,  annua  lex.  Until  it  became  the  practice  for 
magistratus  to  adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  edicta  could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent 
binding  rules ;  but  when  this  practice  became  com¬ 
mon,  the  edicta  (edictum  tralatitium)  soon  consti¬ 
tuted  a  large  body  of  law,  which  was  practically  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  other  part  of  the  law. 
The  several  edicta,  when  thus  established,  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as 
the  Edictum  Carbonianum;  or  they  were  named 
with  reference  to  the  formula  and  the  actio  which 
they  established,  as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  Rutilia- 
na,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  histori¬ 
cally  shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  occupations  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have  been 
a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  However  this 
may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early  exercised,  and 
so  far  established  that  the  jus  praetorium  was  a  rec¬ 
ognised  division  of  law  in,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
before,  the  time  of  Cicero.2  in  whose  age  the  study 
of  the  Edict  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  study  of 
the  law.*  The  edict  of  the  aediles  about  the  buying 
and  selling  of  slaves  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;8  the 
Edietiones  ^Edilitiae  are  alluded  to  by  Plautus;6  and 
an  edict  of  the  praetor  Peregrinus  is  mentioned  in 
the  Lex  Galliae  Cisalpinae,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city. 
The  Lex  Cornelia,  B.C.  67,  provided  against  abuses 
of  the  edictal  power,  by  declaring  that  the  praetors 
should  decide  in  particular  cases  conformably  to 
their  perpetual  edicts.  The  edicts  made  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were 
founded  on  the  edictum  urbanum,  though  they  like¬ 
wise  comprehended  special  rules,  applicable  only  to 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces,  and 
so  far  they  were  properly  edictum  provinciate  Thus 
Cicero7  says  that  he  promulgated  in  his  province 
two  edicta ;  one  provinciale,  which,  among  other 
matters,  contained  everything  that  related  to  the 
publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he  gives  no  name, 
relating  to  matters  of  which  he  says,  “  ex  edicto  el 
postulari  et  fieri  solent.”  As  to  all  the  rest  he  made 
no  edict,  but  declared  that  he  would  frame  aT  hi« 
decrees  (decreta)  upon  the  edicta  uibana.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  emcta 
already  formed  a  large  body  of  law,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  in  his  time  an  attempt  had 
been  already  made  to  reduce  it  into  order,  and  to 
comment  on  it.  Servius  Sulpicius,  the  great  jurist 


1.  (Cic.  ad.  Att.,  v.,  21  ;  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  8  ;  in  Verr.,  i.,  45.) — 2 
(in  Verr.,  iii.,  14.) — 3.  (in  Verr.,  i.,  44.) — 4.  (De  Leg.,  i.,  5 ;  ii., 
23.) — 5.  lOff.  hi.,  17.) — 6.  (Capt.,  iv.,  2 ;  v.,  43.1—7.  (ad  Att, 
ri.  1  ' 
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and  oratoi.  the  fiiend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
addressed  to  Brutus  two  very  short  hooks  on  the 
Edict,  which  was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  ;* 
though  we  do  not  know  w  nether  the  work  of  Ofilius 
was  an  attempt  to  arrange  and  collect  the  various 
edicla,  like  the  subsequent  compilation  of  Julian,  or 
a  commentary  like  those  of  many  subsequent  ju¬ 
rists  (Ofilius  edictum  praetoris  primus  diligenter 
composuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the  Roman 
jurists,  was  the  following :  “  Adjuvandi  vel  supplen- 
di  vel  corrigendi  juris  civilis  gratia  propter  utilitatem 
publicam  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  “  viva  vox 
juris  civilis.”  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect  method 
of  legislating,  sanctioned,  not  only  by  public  opinion, 
but  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  it  was  the  means 
by  which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  grad  ually  enlarging 
and  altering  the  existing  law,  and  keeping  the  whole 
system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  of  direct  le¬ 
gislation  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  Roman  law  is  derived  from  the  edicts. 
If  a  praetor  established  any  rule  which  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient  or  injurious,  it  fell  into  disuse  if 
not  adopted  by  his  successor.  The  publicity  of  the 
Edict  must  also  have  been  a  great  security  against 
any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a  magistratus  would 
hardly  venture  to  promulgate  a  rule  to  which  opinion 
had  not  by  anticipation  already  given  its  sanction. 
Many  of  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Edict  may 
probably  have  been  m  erely  in  conformity  to  existing 
custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of  contracts,  and 
thus  the  edict  would  have  the  effect  of  converting 
custom  into  law.  When  Cicero,8  however,  says  that 
the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom,  he 
probably  only  means  that  it  was  usual  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  into  every  new  edict  what  any  preceding  ma¬ 
gistratus  had  adopted  from  former  edicts.  Thus 
the  edictum  tralatitium  obtained  its  validity  by  being 
continually  recognised  by  every  successive  magis¬ 
tratus. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  must  generally 
have  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before  any  magis¬ 
tratus  ventured  to  supply  them ;  and  in  doing  this, 
he  must  have  conformed  to  that  so-called  natural 
equity  which  is  recognised  by  all  mankind.  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public  opin¬ 
ion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi.  Hence 
a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were  founded  on  the 
so-called  jus  gentium,  and  the  necessity  of  some 
modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  civil  law,  and 
of  additional  rules  of  law,  would  become  the  more 
apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  power 
and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations.  But  the 
method  in  which  the  praetor  introduced  new  rules 
of  lawr  was  altogether  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Roman  institutions.  The  process  was  slow  and 
gradual ;  it  was  not  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
that  which  existed,  but  by  adapting  it  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Accoidingly,  when  a  right  existed  or  was 
recognised,  the  praetor  would  give  an  action  if  there 
tvas  none ;  he  would  interfere  by  w'ay  of  protecting 
possession,  but  he  could  not  make  possession  into 
ownership,  and,  accordingly,  that  wras  effected  by 
law  ( vid .  Usucapio);  he  aided  plaintiffs  by  fictions, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the 
fiction  wTas  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  own¬ 
ership  by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  Qui- 
ritium  dommus  ;s  and  he  also  aided  parties  hy  ex- 
ceptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio. 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 

.  1.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2.)  —2.  (De  Invent.,  ii.,  22.)  —  3.  (Gaius, 

•*,36.) 


and  certainly  they  were  often  inconvenient  aud  fail 
ed  to  do  justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended 
the  remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio.  This  change  probably 
commenced  after  many  oi  the  legis  actiones  werf 
abolished  by  the  iEbutia  lex,  and  the  necessity  of 
new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  introduced 
by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt 
that,  in  establishing  the  formulae,  they  followed  the 
analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  an  ingenious  writer,1  “  that  the  edict  of  the  prae¬ 
tor  urbanus  w'as  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions 
arranged  after  the  model  of  the  old  legis  actiones, 
and  that  the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  and  still  more  in  the  Digest.” 

Under  the  emperors  there  were  many  commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  Edict.  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo  wrrote 
four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his  in  thirty 
books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini,  is  cited  by 
Ulpian.8  When  the  imperial  rescripts  became  com¬ 
mon,  the  practice  of  making  annual  edicts  became 
less  common,  and  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  proba¬ 
bly  fell  nearly  into  disuse  ;  but  this  opinion,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  opposed  by  several  distinguished 
modern  writers.  However  this  may  be,  Salvius  Ju- 
lianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  composed 
a  systematic  treatise  on  the  edict,  which  was  called 
Edictum  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems  that,  from  the 
date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Perpetuum  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  this  edictum  than  to  that 
which  was  originally  called  the  Edictum  Perpetu¬ 
um.  Julian  appears  to  have  collected  and  arranged 
the  old  edicts,  and  he  probably  omitted  both  what 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts, 
thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  systematic  character. 
The  work  of  Julian  must  have  had  a  great  influence 
on  the  study  of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical 
writings.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  details  of- this 
treatise.-  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  edicts 
of  the  two  Romans  praetors,  together  with  the  Edic¬ 
tum  Provinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  curule  sediles, 
were  blended  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts,  they 
must  have  been  kept  distinct,  as  the  subject  matter 
of  them  was  different.  We  know  that  the  edicts  of 
the  curule  sediles  were  the  subject  of  distinct  treati¬ 
ses  by  Gaius,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus,  and  the  Edictum 
Provinciale  would,  from  its  nature,  be  of  necessity 
kept  separate  from  all  the  rest.  But  some  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Juli- 
anus  made  one  body  of  law  out  of  the  edicta  of  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  ;  that  there  was  also 
incorporated  into  it  much  of  the  Edictum  Provinci¬ 
ale,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Edictum  JEdilicium,  as 
an  appendage  at  least.  The  Edict  thus  arranged 
and  systematized  was,  it  is  farther  supposed,  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  provinces,  and  thus  became,  as  far 
as  its  provisions  extended,  a  body  of  law  for  the 
Empire.  This  view  of  the  edictum  of  Julianus  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  Italy  being  divided  by  Ha¬ 
drian  into  the  city  of  Rome  with  its  appurtenant 
part,  and  four  districts.  The  magistratus  remained 
as  before,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor  was  lim 
ited  to  Rome  and  its  territory ;  and  magistrates, 
called  consulares,  and  subsequently,  in  the  time  of 
Aurelius,  juridici,  were  appointed  to  administer  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  districts.  As  the  edictal  power  of  the 
praetor  was  thus  limited,  the  necessity  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Edict  (such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetaum, 
is  the  more  apparent. 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict,  be¬ 
sides  those  above  enumerated.  They  were  some¬ 
times  simply  entitled  ad  Edictum,  according  to  the 

1.  (Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Juris.,  i.,  p.  51.  —  “Die  (Eco-omie  det 
Edictes,  von  Heffter.”) — 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  3,  s.  9.) 
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iitattons  n  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also  othei  ju¬ 
ristical  writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  followed  the 
order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the  epitome  of 
Hermogenianus.1  Ultimately  the  writings  on  the 
Edict,  and  those  which  followed  the  arrangement  of 
the  Edict,  obtained  more  authority  than  the  Edict 
itself,  and  became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are  found 
here  and  there  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  writings  of  the  jurists  as  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  that  we  know  anything  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  form.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian’s  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of  his 
Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the  Edict. 
The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the  Edict  it- 
Belf,  were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubric®,  and  these 
into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached  rules  were 
named  clausulae ;  and  some  parts  were  simply  named 
edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum,  &c. 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu¬ 
merous  fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is  by 
Wieling,  in  his  “  Fragmenta  Edicti  Perpetui,”  Fra- 
nek.,  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is  by 
C.  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  “  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive  de  ori- 
gine  fatisque  Jurisprudent!®  Roman®  praesertim 
Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  forma  Edicti  Perpetui,” 
Cell.,  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of  the  Digest* 
is  on  the^Edilicium  Edictum.  (Zimmern,  Geschich- 
te  des  Rom.  Privatrechts. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c. — 
Rein,  Das  Romische  Privatrecht ,  &c.,  ein  Hulfsbuch 
zur  crklarung  der  alten  Classiker,  &c.,  Leipzig,  1836, 
a  useful  work. — Savigny,  Gcschichte  des  R.  R.,  &c., 
▼ol.  i.,  c.  1.) 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  promulgated 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  A.D.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters,  in 
which  we  recognise  parts  taken  from  the  Code  and 
Novell®  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gregoria- 
nus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sententi®  of  Pau- 
lus.  The  Edict  was  doubtless  drawn  up  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more  disfigured 
and  altered  than  in  any  other  compilation.  This 
collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply  both  to  the 
Goths  and  the  Romans,  so  far  as  its  provisions  went ; 
but  when  it  made  no  alteration  in  the  Gothic  law, 
that  law  was  still  to  be  in  force.  There  is  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  Edictum  by  G.  F.  Rhon,  Hal®,  1816, 
4to.* 

EEDNA.  ( Vid .  Dos,  Greek.) 

EICOSTE  (elkoott])  was  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent.)  upon  all  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  first  imposed 
B.C.  413,  in  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject  allies ;  and 
the  change  was  made  with  the  hope  of  raising  a 
greater  revenue.4  This  tax,  like  all  others,  was 
farmed,  and  the  farmers  of  it  were  called  eikootoIo- 
yoi.  It  continued  to  be  collected  in  B.C.  405,  as 
Aristophanes  mentions  an  eloKooToXdyoc  in  the 
Frogs.5 

EICOSTOL'OGOI.  {Vid.  Eicoste.)  / 

EIREN  or  IREN  ( elpr/v  or  Iprjv)  was  the  name 
given  ♦'  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  peXXdpjjv*  When 
he  had  attained  his  tweatieth  year,  he  began  to  ex¬ 


ercise  a  direct  influence  over  his  junioi ;,  and  wu 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  troops  in  battle. 
The  word  appears  to  have  originally  signified  a  com¬ 
mander.  Hesychius  explains  "lpavec  by  apjwref, 
6i6kovtes  :  and  eiprjvu^u  by  spar  el.  The  Ipevec  men¬ 
tioned  in  Herodotus1  were  certainly  not  youths,  but 
commanders* 

EIS'AGEIN.  (Vid.  Eisagogeis.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (Eioayuytic)  were  not  then 
distinct  classes  of  magistrates,  but  the  name  waa 
given  to  the  ordinary  magistrates  when  they  were 
applied  to  to  bring  a  cause  (douyetv)  into  a  propel 
court.  (Vid.  Diaitetai,  p.354,  and  Dice,  p.  358.) 
The  cause  itself  was  tried,  as  is  explained  under 
Dice,  by  dicasts  chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  proceedings,  such  as  receiving  the  accusation, 
drawing  up  the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause 
into  court,  &c.,  were  conducted  by  the  regular  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  fjyepo- 
via  tov  dmaoTtipiov.  Thus  we  find  the  slrategi,  the 
logist®,  the  ETrioTuTai  tuv  dripoatuv  Ipyuv,  the  em- 
ueXr/Tai  tov  ip-ropiov,  &c.,  possessing  this  Tjyepovia ; 
but  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  magistrates  except  of  the  archons,  and  perhaps 
of  the  eleven.  The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
former,  and  especially  of  the  thesmothet®,  consisted 
in  receiving  accusations  and  bringing  causes  to  trial 
(Eiadyeiv)  in  the  proper  courts.  (Vid.  Archon,  p. 
84.)* 

EISANGELTA  (eicayye?ua)  signifies,  in  its  pri 
mary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kind,4  but  much  more  usually,  an  information 
laid  before  the  council  or  the  assembly  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of 
state  criminals  at  Athens  under  novel  or  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances.  Among  these  were  the  occa¬ 
sions  upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  ae 
the  existing  laws  had  failed  to  anticipate,  or,  at 
least,  describe  specifically  ( uypaipa  udiKi'ipara),  tne 
result  of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for 
the  enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  preferred  (vopog  eiaayyeXTiKog),  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis¬ 
trate  to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.5  The 
process  in  question  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  deficiencies :  it  pointed  out,  as  the  author¬ 
ity  competent  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the 
alleged  act,  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  which 
applications  for  this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the 
first  business-day  of  each  prytany  ( Kvpia  esicXTima*), 
or  the  council,  which  was  it  all  times  capable  of 
undertaking  such  investigations ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been  de¬ 
clared  penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount  of 
the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same  au¬ 
thority  ;  and, 'as  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offenders 
a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the  future,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  extraordinary, 
and  not  originating  m  any  specific  law,  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  virtually  establishing  a  penal  statute, 
retrospective  in  its  first  application.7 

The  speech  of  Euryptolemus*  clearly  shows  thai 
the  crime  charged  against  the  ten  generals  whe 
fought  at  Arginus®  was  one  of  these  unspeci¬ 
fied  offences.  The  decree  of  the  senate  against 
Antiphon  and  his  colleagues,*  directing  that  they 


1.  (Dig  1,  tit.  5,s.  2.)— 2.  (tit.  1.)  — 3.  (Savigny,  Geschichte 
*es  R.  R.,  Ac.) — 4.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  28.) — 5.  (1.  348  — Vid. 
ftor  jth  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  38,  139.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Lyc., 
.  1  > 
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1.  (ix.,  85.)— 2.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  p.  315.)— 3.  (Hermann 
Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  $  138.)  —  4.  (SchOmann,  De  Com.,  p.  181.’' 
5.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Harpocrat.)— 7.  (Lycurg.,c.  Leocrat, 
149,  ed.  Steph.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  7,  sub  fin.)— 9.  (Vit.  D“* 
Orat.  in  Antiph  .  833,  E.l 
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snould  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished  as 
traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  inference  that  their 
delinquency  (viz.,  having  undertaken  an  embassy 
to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  govern¬ 
ment  declared  illegal  upon  the  reinstatement  of  the 
democracy)  did  not  amount  to  treason  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term,  but  required  a  special  declaration 
by  the  senate  to  render  it  cognizable  as  such  by  the 
Helia^a  Another  instance  of  treason  by  implica¬ 
tion,  prosecuted  as  an  extraordinary  and  unspecified 
crime,  appears  in  the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in 
the  speech  already  cited,  accused  of  having  absent¬ 
ed  himself  from  his  country,  and  dropped  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  in  imminent  danger.  Offences,  however, 
of  this  nature  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor, 
indeed,  the  most  numerous  class  of  those  to  which 
extraordinary  denunciations  were  applicable.  They 
might  be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a 
combination  of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impi¬ 
ety  in  the  famous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of 
which  a  common  indictment  (ypa<j>f/)  was  admissi¬ 
ble  when  the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though 
punishable  by  the  ordinary  laws,  was  peculiarly 
heinous,  or  when  a  more  speedy  trial  than  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite 
to  accomplish  the  ends  of  justice.1 *  Circumstances 
such  as  these  would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pre¬ 
tended  by  an  informer,  to  excite  the  greater  odium 
against  the  accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process 
in  question  must  have  been  much  more  frequent 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  informer  was  to  re¬ 
duce  his  denunciation  to  writing,  and  submit  it  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  cognizance  of  the  council,  which 
had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  reject  it.® 
Schomann  maintains  that  a  reference  to  this  body 
was  also  necessary  when  it  was  intended  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but 
that  its  agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permit¬ 
ting  the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  tne  informer.  The  thesmothetae  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pollux3  as  taking  part  in  bringing  the 
matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what  occasion 
they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  conjecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia¬ 
tion,  three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than  five 
hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a  court 
competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver  char¬ 
acter,  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  that  in  the 
case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directing  the 
proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  Heliastic 
court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms  of  the 
trial,  and  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  criminals ;  lastly,  if  the  matter  were 
highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or  other  reasons 
they  required  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  they 
might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  body.  Tn  the  first  case,  the  trial  was 
conducted  before  the  council  with  all  the  forms  of 
an  ordinary  court ;  and  if,  upon  the  assessment  of 
penalties,  the  offence  seemed  to  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  fell  within  its  competency,  the 
trial  was  transferred  to  a  Heliastic  court,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  sentence  of  the  council  (Kardyvuaic) 
to  the  thesmothetae  by  the  scribe  of  the  prytanes, 
and  upon  these  officers  it  then  devolved  to  bring 
the  criminals  to  justice.4  The  accused  were  in  the 
mean  while  put  into  prison  for  safe  custody  by  the 

1.  (PchOmai  De  Com.,  p.  190. — Harpocrat.) — 2.  (Lys.,  c 
Nicont  18*  ) — J  iviii.87.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  720.) 


authority  of  the  council.  When  the  offence  wa* 
obviously  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate’s  compe¬ 
tency,  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a  decree 
immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the  cause  to  a 
superior  court. 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  associa¬ 
ted  other  public  advocates,  generally  ten  in  number, 
with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma  ear*ii 
from  the  public  treasury  ( ovvr/yopoi ).  And  besides 
these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other  citizen  to 
volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the  prosecu 
tion.  If  the  information  were  laid  before  the  as¬ 
sembly,  either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the  senate, 
the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence,  or  the 
apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this  being 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and  the 
penalty  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the  ten 
generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
shr*  id  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plat,  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  court,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  undertook  the  trial  itself ;  and  when  the 
prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told1  that 
he  made  his  defence  to  the  assembly  in  chains,  and 
with  a  keeper  upon  either  side ;  and,  according  to 
another  authority,®  that  the  time  for  such  defence 
was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by  ballot, 
two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the  prisoner 
being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no  penalty  if  ho 
obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a  fifth  of  the 
judges  ;  otherwise  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample  discussion 
of  the  trials  in  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Schomann.3 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  doayyeMa,  though  by  no  means  of  the  same 
importance,  nor,  indeed,  much  resembling  it  in  the 
conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of  these  con¬ 
sists  of  cases  of  alleged  Kanucng,  i.  e.,  wrong  done 
to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women,  or  orphans. 
Upon  such  occasions  the  informer  laid  his  indict¬ 
ment  before  the  archon  if  the  aggrieved  persons 
were  of  a  free  Attic  family,  or  before  the  polemarch 
if  they  were  resident  aliens.  The  peculiarities  of 
this  kind  of  cause  were,  that  any  Athenian  citizen 
might  undertake  the  accusation  ;  that  the  informer 
was  not  limited  as  to  time  in  his  address  to  the 
court,  and  incurred  no  penalty  whatever  upon  fail¬ 
ing  to  obtain  a  verdict.  With  respect  to  the  ac¬ 
cused,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause  must  have  been 
TipriTop,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  court  would 
have  the  power  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
upon  conviction.  The  third  kind  of  elaayyeXla  was 
available  against  one  of  the  public  arbitrators  (dicu- 
TT/Tr/g),  when  any  one  complained  of  his  having 
given  an  unjust  verdict  against  him.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  in  this  case  laid  before  the  senate ;  and 
that  the  magistrate  who  had  so  offended,  or  did  not 
appear  to  defend  himself,  might  be  punished  by  dis¬ 
franchisement,  we  know  from  the  instance  men¬ 
tioned  by  Demosthenes  4  This  passage,  however, 
and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  constitute 
the  whole  of  our  information  upon  the  subject.4 

EISITE'RIA  (E iairrjpia,  scil.  lepd),  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  before 
the  session  began,  in  honour  of  Qeol  B ovXaloi,  i.  e., 

1.  (Xen.,  1.  c) — 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1081.) — 9 

(De  Comitiis,  c.  iii.) — 4.  (c.  Meid.,  542,  14.) — 5.  (Hudtwalck** 

iiber  die  Pifttet .  p.  19  — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  270.) 
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E1SPH0RA. 


EISPHORA. 


2>eu  3  and  Athena.1 *  The  sacrifice  was  accompanied 
by  libations,  and  a  common  meal  for  all  the  senators  * 

Saidas3 *  calls  the  e’unTrjpia  a  festive  day — the  first 
of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian  magis¬ 
trates  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which  the 
senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  good-will  of  the  gods  for  the  new  magis¬ 
trates.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the  farther 
remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  a  gross 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demosthenes* 
to  which  he  refers.  Schomarin6  adopts  the  account 
of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement  without 
giving  any  reason. 

EIS'PHORA  (atx^opd),  literally  a  contribution  or 
tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property,  raised 
at  Athens  whenever  the  means  of  the  state  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money  thus 
raised  was  sometimes  called  r(t  Karad^para.6  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the 
various  liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  di¬ 
rect  services  which  citizens  had  to  perform,  where¬ 
as  the  dcHpopa  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contri¬ 
bution  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
Some  ancient  writers  do  not  always  clearly  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes1 
entirely  confounds  them  ;  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
these  inaccuracies  that  this  subject  is  involved  in 
great  difficulties.  At  the  time  when  armies  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  Athenian  citizens,  who  equipped  them¬ 
selves  and  served  without  pay,  the  military  service 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  species  of  extraordinary 
liturgy  ;  but  when  mercenaries  were  hired  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  citizens,  when  wars  became 
more  expensive  and  frequent,  the  state  was  obliged 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid 
money  for  services  which  previously  they  had  per¬ 
formed  in  person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax  was 
introduced  ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  inferred, 
from  a  passage  in  Thucydides,8  that  it  was  first  in¬ 
stituted  in  428  B.C.  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  siege  of  Mytilene,  yet  we  find  elotpopu  men¬ 
tioned  at  an  earlier  period  ;9  and  even  the  passage 
of  Thucydides  admits  of  an  interpretation  quite  in 
accordance  with  this,  for  it  is  certainly  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  so  large  an 
amount  as  200  talents  had  never  before  been  raised 
as  doiftopd.  But,  however  this  may  be,  after  the 
year  428  B.C.  this  property-tax  seems  to  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  raised,  for  a  few  years  afterward 
Aristophanes10  speaks  of  it  as  something  of  common 
occurrence.  Such  a  contribution  could  never  be 
raised  without  a  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  as¬ 
signed  the  amount  required  ;11  and  the  generals 
superintended  its  collection,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  where  disputes  connected  with,  or  arising 
from,  the  levying  of  the  tax  were  settled.13  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.18  The  usual  expres¬ 
sions  for  paying  this  property- tax  are,  do<l>£peiv 
XpripaTa,  daQcpetv  elg  tov  noXepov,  elg  ttjv  ourrjpiav 
Tf/g  noleug,  ehy<j>opdg  dacjtepeiv,  and  those  who  paid  it 
were  called  ol  eiotyepovreg.  On  the  occasion  men¬ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  the  amount  which  was  raised 

1 .  (Antiph.,  T)e  Chor.,  p.  789. — BSckh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  p. 

671.)— -2.  (Demosth.,  l)e  Fats.  Leg.,  p.  400,  24. — Compare  with 

e.  Meid.,  g.  552,  2,  whera  elonf/pia  are  said  to  he  offered  for  the 

senate,  bnep  rrjs  potAijy.)—  3.  (s.v.) — 4.  (De  Fats.  Leg.,  p.  400.) 

5.  (De  Comit.,  p.  291,  transl.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p. 

731  )  7.  (Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  e.) — 8.  (iii.,  19.) — 9.  ( Vid.  Antiph., 

Tetral.,  i.  b.,  c.  12. — Issus,  De  Dicaeog.,  c.  37 ;  and  Tittmann, 

Gnech.  Staat.si.,  p.  41,  note  31./— 10.  (Equit.,  922.)— 11.  (De- 

mosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1208.  —  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  818.)  —  12. 

(Wolf,  Proleg.  in  Leptin.,  p.  94.— Demosth.,  c.  Boeot.,  p.  1002  ) 

—11  (Aristoph.  1  c. — Demosth.,  c.  Aphoh..  p.  815.) 


was,  as  we  have  seen,  200  talents,  which  it  we 
suppose  the  taxable  property  to  have  been  20,000 
talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent.1  At  other  times 
the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  at  the  time:  we  have  ac¬ 
counts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a  hundredth 
and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  taxable  property 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  da<popu  was 
raised,  until  in  377  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinicus.  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of  the 
property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of  sym- 
moriae  (avppoplai)  or  classes,  similar  to  thoue  which 
were  afterward  made  for  the  trierarchy.*  The  na¬ 
ture  of  this  new  census,  notwithstanding  the  minute 
investigation  of  Bockh,8  is  still  involved  in  great  ob¬ 
scurity.  Each  of  the  ten  phylae,  according  to  Ul¬ 
pian,  appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  who 
were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their  prop¬ 
erty,  called  symmoriae,  each  consisting  of  sixty  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the  two 
symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum  required  foi 
the  elo<popd  {irpo£urrj)opd*).  When  the  wants  of  the 
state  had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advan¬ 
ced  the  money  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  hack  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it.  The  whole  number  of  per¬ 
sons  included  in  the  symmoria?  was  1200,  who  were 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Re¬ 
public  ;  it  would,  however,  as  Bockh  justly  observes, 
be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Ulpian,  that  these  1200 
alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that  all  the  rest 
were  exempt  from  it.  The  whole  census  of  6000, 5 
or,  more  accurately,  of  5750  talents,*  was  surely  not 
the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the  taxable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  whole  Republic.  Many  others,  therefore, 
though  their  property  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
1200,  must  have  contributed  to  the  diapopd,  and 
their  property  must  be  considered  as  included  in 
the  census  of  5750  talents  of  taxable  property. 

The  body  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian,  also 
divided  into  four  classes,  each  consisting  of  300. 
The  first  class,  or  the  richest,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  symmoria;  (tiyepoveg  ovppopiuv),  and  are  often 
called  the  three  hundred  /car’  k^oxvu.  They  proba¬ 
bly  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the  symmoriae, 
and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the  demarchs, 
had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other  officers 
were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  rates, 
and  were  called  imypa<f>eig,  6iaypa<pdg,  or  eicXoydc. 
When  the  wants  of  the  state  were  pressing,  the  300 
leaders,  perhaps  in  connexion  with  the  300  included 
in  the  second  class — for  Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion 
of  his  remark,  states  that  the  richer  symmoria  of 
every  phyle  had  to  perform  this  duty — advanced 
the  money  to  the  others  on  the  above-mentioned 
terms,7  which,  however,  was  never  done  unless  il 
was  decreed  by  the  people.8  The  rates  of  taxation 
for  the  four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great 
probability  by  Bockh,8  from  whose  work  the  follow- 
ing  table  is  taken  : 


First  Class,  from  twelve  talents  upward. 


Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property-In 
of  l*20th  part 

500  tal. 

7  • 

100  tal.  . 

5  tal. 

100  “ 

1 

*  * 

20  “ 

1  “ 

50  “ 

i 

•  7  • 

10  “  .  .  . 

.  30  min. 

15  “ 

1 

•  ?  ' 

*  x  ■ 

3  “  ... 

.  9  “ 

12  “ 

2  tal.  24  min 

.  720  dracii 

1.  (Bdckh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  p.  56.) — 2.  (Philoch.,  an  Harpocrat 
8.  v.  'Svppopla. — Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  606. — ihpian  ad  D» 
mosth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  p.  33,  e.)— 3.  (Staatsh.,  book  iv.) — 4.  (D% 
mosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  564,  &c.l— 5.  (Demosth.,  De  Symmor  )— 4 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  62,  Q  7.) — 7.  (Demosti.,  c.  Phaenipp.,  n.  14f  i 
(Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1209  )— 9.  (Staatsh  ii  p.  55.) 


ELAIOMELI. 


ELECTRUM. 


fkrond  Class ,  from  six  talents  and  upward,  but  under 

twelve. 


Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property-tax 
of  l-20th  part. 

11  tal. 

1 

•  T  • 

•  Y  • 

•  F  * 

.  1  tal.  50  min. 

.  550  drach. 

10  “ 

.  1  “  40  “ 

.  500  “ 

8  « 

1  “  20  “ 

.  400  “ 

7  « 

1 

•  F  • 

1  “  10  “ 

.  350  “ 

6  « 

? 

F  * 

1  “  ... 

.  300  “ 

Third  Cits  t,  from  two  talents  upward ,  but  under  six. 


Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property-tax 
of  l-20th  part. 

5  tal. 

1 

-  |  - 
•  I  * 

‘  Y  • 

:  i 

X  • 

37*  min. 

.  187^  drach. 

4  “ 

30 

ii 

.  150  “ 

3  “ 

22* 

ii 

.  1 12J-  “ 

2*“ 

18| 

ii 

.  93f  “ 

2 

15 

ii 

.  75  “ 

P  mrth  Class,  from  twenty-five 

mince 

upward,  but 

under  two  talents 

Property. 

Taxable. 

Taxable  Capital. 

Property-tax 
of  1-S0tb  part 

1*  tal. 

1 

•  nr  • 

900  drach. 

.  45  drach. 

1  “ 

i 

•  nr  • 

600 

44 

.  30  “ 

45  min. 

i 

•  nr  • 

450 

ii 

.  22*  « 

30  “ 

i 

•  nr  • 

300 

ii 

.  15  “ 

25  “ 

V 

•  nr  • 

250 

ii 

.  12*  “ 

Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle  where 
his  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  ;  and  if  any  one 
refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to  confiscate 
his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  individual  with 
atimia.1 *  But  if  any  one  thought  that  his  property 
was  taxed  higher  than  that  of  another  man  on 
whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had  the  right 
to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office  in  his 
stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  complete  exchange  of  prop¬ 
erty.  (Vid.  Antidosis.)  No  Athenian,  on  the  other 
iand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying  classes,  could 
be  exempt  from  the  elcripopu,  not  even  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.3  Orphans, 
though  exempt  from  liturgies,  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  property-tax,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  De¬ 
mosthenes,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  sym- 
moriaj  for  ten  years.3 * *  Even  trierarchs  were  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  paying  the  eloipopd  themselves,  although 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  irpoucnpopd  * 
It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise  subject  to  it,  for 
the  only  instance  we  have  of  any  exception  being 
made  is  one  of  aliens.* 

For  farther  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  eia<j>opd,  vid.  the  fourth  book  of  Bockh’s  Pub¬ 
lic  Economy  of  Athens. — Wolf,  Prolegomena  in  Lep- 
tin. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  136. — 
Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  162. 

EISPOIEISTHAI  (eionouiaOat).  (Vid.  Adop- 

■PTOV  (tPVTTV  ^ 

eLeOTHE'SIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

♦ELAIA  (klaia),  the  Olive.  The  common  klaia 
ul  the  Greek  authors  is  the  Olea  Europcea,  L.  The 
klaia  AWi.omKn,  called  also  aypielaia  and  nonvog,  is 
referred  by  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  to  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Elaiagnus,  namely,  E.  spinosa,  E.  hor- 
tensis,  and  E.  Orientalist 

♦ELAIAG'NUS  or  ELEIAG'NUS  (klaiayvog  or 
kleia^vog),  a  plant  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,7 
and  which  is  thought,  from  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  it,  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Dutch 
Myrtle,  or  Myrica,  Gale.  Sprengel,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  Salix  Babyi  viica,  or  Weeping  Willow.8 

*ELAlO'MELI  (klaiop  h),  according  to  Dr.  Al- 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  609  ;  c.  Timocr.,  p.752.) — 2.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  p.  462.  Ac.) — 3.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  565. — Compare 
ap.  Dionys.  Isaeus,  p.  108  ;  or  Orat.Grasc.,  vol.  vii.,p.  331, 
cd.  Reiske.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1209  ;  c.  Fbsenijp.,  p. 
1046.)— 5.  (Marm.  Oxon.,  II.,  xxiv. — Bockh,  Staatsh..  ii.,  p.  75.) 
— 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (II  P  ,  i'  9.)—  r  (Adams, 
Append. ,  s.  v.) 


j  ston,  a  sort  of  Manna.  Pliny1  says  «of  it,  *  Sponu 
\nascitur  in  Syria  maritimis,  quod  elaomel.  vacant , 
manat  ex  arboribus  pingue,  crassiusque  melle,  resina 
tenuius,  sapor e  dulci."  The  same  writer,  in  another 
part,3  informs  us  that  it  acted  as  an  aperient,  and 
was  particularly  efficacious  in  producing  evacua¬ 
tions  of  bile.  Hard  drinkers,  who  wished  to  con¬ 
tend  for  the  palm  at  a  carousal,  commenced  by 
drinking  a  cyathus  of  diluted  elae^'meli.  Fee  in¬ 
clines  to  make  it  a  terebinthine,  especially  since 
Dioscorides  speaks  of  its  employment  as  a  friction 
in  nervous  disorders.  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  make 
mention,  also,  of  its  soporific  properties  ;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent  with  its  other  qualities,  and  is 
regarded  by  Fee  as  erroneous.3 

ELAPHEBOLTA  (’E/l a<py66ha),  the  greatest  fes¬ 
tival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  whicl 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commem¬ 
oration,  it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country,  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  extremity.4 
The  only  particular  which  we  know  of  its  celebra¬ 
tion  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake  (klatpog)  was 
made  on  the  occasion.*  These  cakes  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stag  or  deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many 
other  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known.* 

ELAPHEBOLTON  (’E la<py6oliuv).  (Vid.  Cal¬ 
endar,  Greek.) 

*ELAPHOBOS'CUS  (klatyobooKog),  the  Garden 
Parsnip,  or  Pastinaca  sativa.  The  popular  belief 
was,  that  the  stags,  by  feeding  on  this,  were  enabled 
to  resist  serpents.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  on  the  margins  of  fields,  and  also 
in  the  Peloponnesus.7 

*EL'APHUS  (kXaQor),  the  Stag,  or  Cervus  Ela- 
phus.  Buffon  makes  the  lmrkla<pog  of  Aristotle  the 
Cerf  des  Ardennes.  The  axatvyg  of  Aristotle  was 
the  Daguet,  or  Young  Stag.8 

♦EL/ATE  (klury).  “  The  common  blurt)  of  the 
Greeks,”  observes  Adams,  “  must  have  been  either 
the  Pinus  Orientalis,  Tournefort,  or  the  Pinus  abies. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  Male 
and  Female  species  of  Theophrastus.*  Stackhouse 
holds  the  former  to  be  the  Pinus  abies,  or  common 
Fir-tree  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Pinus  picea,  or  Y ellow 
leaved  Fir.10 

♦ELAT'INE  (klarlvri),  either  the  Linaria  Elatine, 
Desf.,  or  Linaria  spuria,  Will.  Its  English  name  is 
Fluellin,  and  it  is  a  species  of  Toad-flax.11 

♦ELEB'ORUS.  (Vid.  Helleborus.) 

ELECTRUM.  (Vid.  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

*11.  Amber.  Most  of  the  ancient  authors  erred  in 
supposing  Amber  an  exudation  from  the  poplar. 
Theophrastus,  however,13  would  appear  to  have 
known  its  true  origin.  “  Amber,”  says  he,  “  is 
a  stone.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  Liguria, 
and  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  power  of  attrac¬ 
tion.”  Diodorus  Siculus13  knew  that  Amber  came 
from  the  country  north  of  Gaul,  and  that  the  popu¬ 
lar  story  of  its  consisting  of  the  tears  of  those  pop¬ 
lars  into  which  Phaethon’s  sisters  were  transformed 
was  a  mere  fable.  Lucian  was  awrare  that  Amber 
was  not  an  exudation  from  the  poplar,  and  that  there 
wras  none  of  it  got  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  The 
common  error  in  relation  to  the  quarter  whence  this 
substance  was  obtained,  has  been  explained  as  fol- 


1.  (H.  N.,  XV.,  7.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxiii.,  4.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  K.,  ed 

Panckoucke,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  367.) — 4.  (Plut.,  De  Mul.  Virt.,  p  267 

—Pans.,  x.,  35,  4.)— 5.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  646.)— 6.  (Etym.  Mag, 

s.  v.  ’EAa0j/6oAt<£v-)  — 7’.  (Dioscor,  hi.,  73  — Adams,  Appeal, 

s.  v.)— 8.  (Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  6. — Alains,  Ap 

pend.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (H.  P.,  i.,3  ;  i.,  8.) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

—11.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  40.  -Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (De  tapieij, 

c.  53.— Hill,  ad  loc.)-13.  (v.,  23.) 
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Jows  :  The  Phoenician,  and,  after  them  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian,  traders  obtained  their  supply  of  Amber  from 
the  river  Rodaun,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and 
which  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Their 
fear  of  rivalry,  however,  in  this  lucrative  branch  of 
commerce,  induced  thorn  to  keep  the  source  of  their 
traffic  involved  in  obscurity.  The  name,  but  not  the 
position  of  the  river,  was  mentioned,  and  hence  the 
Greeks  imagined  that  the  stream  in  question  was 
the  Eridanus,  from  the  similarity  of  name.  “  Am- 
ije r,v  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
ctJnts  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Pliny,  and 
various  ornamental  articles  were  made  of  it,  but  in 
his  time  only  for  the  use  of  women.1  His  own  be¬ 
lief,  not  differing  much  from  the  one  now  received, 
is,  that  it  consists  of  the  resinous  juice  of  certain 
trees,  which  had,  in  course  of  time,  become  miner¬ 
alized  in  the  earth.  Hence  was  its  Latin  name 
‘  mccinuni’  derived,  ‘  quod  arboris  sucam  prisci  nos- 
tri  credidere ,’a  Pliny  says,  the  different  colours  it 
exhibited  in  its  native  state  were  sometimes  pro¬ 
duced  by  artificial  means,  since  they  could  dye  it  of 
whatever  tint  they  pleased  ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
much  used  in  counterfeiting  translucent  gems,  and 
especially  the  amethyst.  Demostratus*  called  Am¬ 
ber  lyncurion,  supposing  it  produced  from  the  urine 
of  the  lynx  ;  from  that  of  males  when  of  a  deeper 
and  more  fiery  tint,  but  when  feebler  and  paler,  of 
the  other  sex.  Other  writers  spoke  of  lyncurion 
as  a  substance  distinct  from  Amber,  but  having  the 
origin  indicated  by  its  name.”4 * * 

*ELEDO'NE  (eXeduvr)),  a  species  of  molluscous 
animal,  briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle*  and  Athenae- 
us.  “  Coray,”  remarks  Adams,  “  proposes  to  read 
XeXtddvag  instead  of  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Schweig- 
hseuser,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  emenda¬ 
tion.  Schneider  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  Moscha- 
#»  i  octopus,  Lam  1,6 

*ELEIOCHRY'SUS  (kXEioxpvaog)  or  ELI- 
CHRY'SUS  (bXiXpvaog),  according  to  some  botani- 
5al  authorities,  the  Gnaphalium  stoechas,  L.,  or  Shrub- 
fo)  Everlasting.  Its  Greek  name  was  derived  from 
its  golden -coloured  flowers.  Dioscorides  states 
that  it  was  called  by  some  xpvadv0epog,  by  others 
ifidpavrog,  the  latter  name  referring  to  its  perennial 
character,  from  which  circumstance  it  was  used  to 
idorn  the  statues  of  the  gods.  Adams,  however,  is 
n  favour  of  the  Caltha  palustris,  or  Marsh  Mary- 
gold.7 

♦ELEIOS  (kl-eiog),  an  animal  mentioned  by  Aris¬ 
totle,8  and  supposed  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
wol-og,  namely,  the  Gits  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
the  Glis  esculentus,  or  Rellmouse  of  the  later  nat¬ 
uralists.  Linnaeus  calls  it  the  Myoxus  Glis.9 

*ELEIOSELI'NON  (eXeiooeXivov),  most  probably 
the  Apium  gravcolens,  wild  Celery,  or  Smallage.10 

♦ELELIS'PHAKOS  (IXEXiotpaKog),  the  Salvia  of¬ 
ficinalis,  or  common  Sage.  The  Latin  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  salutary  properties  ascribed  to  the 
plant  ( salvia ,  a  salute ,  i.  e.,  sanitate).  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  uncultivated  places,  as  described  by  Dioscori¬ 
des. 11 1 * * 

*  ELEPHAS  (IXetpag),  the  Elephant,  or  Elephas 
maximus  L.  “  One  description  of  the  Elephant 
given  hy  Aristotle  is  admitted  by  Cuvier  to  he  re¬ 
markably  accurate.  The  animal  and  the  disease 
Elephas,  or  Elephantiasis,  are  both  minutely  de¬ 
scribed  by  Aretaeus.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  Indian 


1.  (Plin.,  It.  N.,  xxxvii.,  11.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  11.) 
— 3  (ap  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Ancient  Mineralogy,  p.  105,  seq.) — 5. 
(H.A.,  i« 1.)  -- 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  58. 
— Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Theoer.,  Idyll.,  i.,  30. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
viii.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 10.  vDioscor.,  iii.,  68. — The¬ 
ophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  6.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  35. — Thtoj  srast  . 

II.  P,  vi.,  11.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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Elephant  ( Elephas  Indicus),  as  well  as  the  Alrioai 
'Loxodonta  Africanus1)." 

ELEVEN,  THE  ( oi  Ivdsua),  were  .fiagistrates  at 
Athens  of  considerable  importance.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  called  by  this  name  in  the  classical  writers ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  their  name 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  that  of  vopufvXa- 
ueg ,a  who  were,  however,  during  the  Democracy, 
distinct  functionaries.  {Vid.  Nomophylakes.)  The 
grammarians  also  give  other  names  to  the  Eleven, 
as  dso/j.o<j>i5XaKEg,  ■deopocfvXaKeg,  &c.3 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  was 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  have  been  of  an  aristocratical  character,  and  con¬ 
cludes,  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus,4  that 
it  was  established  by  Aristides.  Meier,  on  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  maintains  that  the  office  existed  not  only 
before  the  time  of  Cleisthenes,  but  probably  before 
the  legislation  of  Solon  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 
They  were  annually  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each 
of  the  ten  tribes,  and  a  secretary  ( ypapparcvg ),  who 
must  properly  be  regarded  as  their  servant  (vnype- 
rt]g),  though  he  formed  one  of  their  number  * 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  ( deopoTr/piov ) 
(vid.  Carcer),  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris¬ 
diction.  The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  mere  place  of  confinement, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death,  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Eleven, 
who  were  then  bound  to  carry  the  sentence  into  ex¬ 
ecution  according  to  the  laws.®  The  most  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  execution  was  by  hemlock  juice  (k6- 
veiov),  which  was  drunk  after  sunset.7  The  Eleven 
had  under  them  jailers,  executioners,  and  torturers, 
who  were  called  by  various  names  (oi  napaoruTac  ;* 
6  tuv  IvdeKa  vnTjpiTTjr  ;9  6  df/fioKoivog  ;l®  6  dppooiog  ot 
df/piog,  &c.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in  caus¬ 
es  affecting  the  state,  it  was  either  done  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  presence  of  the  Eleven,11  or  by  their  servant 
j  (d  Sr/piog).  (Vid.  Basanos.) 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into  execu¬ 
tion  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  public  assemblies  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  pos¬ 
sessed  an  rjyepoviu  SiKaoTTtptov.  This  was  the  case 
in  those  summary  proceedings  called  dnayoyr/,  c<f>r/- 
yr/mg,  and  fodEilfig,  in  which  the  penalty  was  fixed 
by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the  court  on  the 
confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused  without  ap¬ 
pealing  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  (Vid.  Apagoge.) 
They  also  had  an  riyepovia  ducaoryplov  in  the  case  of 
KaKovypoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men¬ 
tioned  above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of 
such  persons:  hence  Antiphon17  calls  them  empeXt)- 
rai  tC)v  KaKovpyuv.  The  word  Kasovpyoi  properly 
means  any  kind  of  malefactors,  but  is  only  applied 
in  Athenian  law  to  thieves  (kXev rai),  housebreak¬ 
ers  (ToixupvXoi),13  man-stealers  (uvdpanofiioTai),  and 
other  criminals  of  a  similar  kind.14 

The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  possessed  qye- 
povia  diKaoT7)piov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  proper¬ 
ty,15  which  statement  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription 
published  by  Bockh.16 

(Ullrich,  Ucber  die  Eilf  Manner,  appended  to  his 
translation  of  Plato's  Meno,  Crito,  and  the  first  and 
second  Alcibiades,  Berlin,  1821. — Sluiter,  Lectiona 

1.  (Aretaeus,  Morl>.  Diut.,  ii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2. 

(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  102.) — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  277 

— Vesp.,  775,  1108.) — 4.  (i.,  t>  10.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 

102.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  3,Q  54.) — 7.  (Plato,  Phaed.,  c.  65,  66.) 

— 8.  (Becker,  Anec.,  p.  296,  32.) — 9.  (Xen.,  Hell  ,  i ■.,  3,  >)  54.) — 

10.  (Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  615.) — 11.  (Demosth.  .  Nicostr.,  1254, 

2.) — 12.  (De  Ciede  Herod.,  713.) — 13.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c. 

Lacrit.,  940,  5.) — 14.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  76,  77.) — 15  (Etymo’ 

Mag.,  p.  338, 35.) — 16.  (Urkunden,  fiber  das  Seewesen  des  Alt’' 

chen  Staates,  p.  535.) 
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sindocnl.  p.  256-261. — Meier,  Alt.  Proc.,  68-77. — 
Schubert,  Be  JEdilibus,  p.  93-96. — Hermann,  Pol. 
Antiq.  of  Greece,  §  139. 

ELEUSPNIA(’E/lmTma),  a  festival  and  myster¬ 
ies,  originally  celebrated  only  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.1  All  the 
ancients  who  have  occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusin- 
rnn  mysteries,  or  the  mysteries,  as  they  were  some¬ 
times  called,  agree  that  they  were  the  holiest  and 
most  venerable  of  all  that  were  celebrated  in 
Greece.* *  Various  traditions  were  current  among 
the  Greeks  respecting  the  author  of  these  myster¬ 
ies  ;  for,  while  some  considered  Eumolpus  or  Mu- 
s»*us  to  be  their  founder,  others  stated  that  they  had 
been  introduced  from  Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a 
time  of  scarcity  provided  his  country  with  corn  from 
Egypt,  and  imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  sa¬ 
cred  rites  and  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  A  third  tradi¬ 
tion  attributed  the  institution  to  Demeter  herself, 
who,  when  wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Persephone,  was  believed  to  have  come  to  At¬ 
tica,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its 
inhabitants  with  corn,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
reherai  and  mysteries  at  Eleusis.*  This  last  opin¬ 
ion  seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone, 
called  ayPhacrog  irerpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown 
near  the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the 
goddess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was 
believed  to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.* 
Around  the  well  Callichoros  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  chorus,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.*  All  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  allusions  in  ancient  writers  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legends  concerning 
the  introduction  of  the  Eleusinia  are  descriptions 
of  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  agriculture, 
rnd  of  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  society.* 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians,7 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  TsXerai,  which  they  wished  to  conduct  and 
regulate  for  themselves.8  Thus  the  superintend¬ 
ence  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus 
(vid.  Eumolpidje),  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian 
king  Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kery- 
ces,  who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  them¬ 
selves  traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Aglauros. 

At  the  time  when  the  local  governments  of  the 
several  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  several  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
,oyed  a  local  worship  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
if  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Eleusinian  goddess ;  for  in  the 
reign  of  Theseus  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion,9  probably  the  new  and 
national  sanctuary  of  Demeter.  Her  priests  and 
priestesses  now  became  naturally  attached  to  the 
national  temple  of  the  capital,  though  her  original 
place  of  worship  at  Eleusis,  with  which  so  many 
sacred  associations  were  connected,  still  retained 
its  importance  and  its  special  share  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  solemnities  ;  and  though,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  the  great  Eleusinian  festival 
was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet  a  numerous  pro¬ 
cession  always  went,  on  a  certain  day,  to  Eleusis  : 


1.  (Amloc.,  De  Myster.,  15.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  u.,  24.— 
Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  42.)— 3.  (Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  29.— Isocr.,  Pan- 
•var.,  p.  46,  ed.  Steph.)-^.  (Apollod..  Biblioth..  i.,  5.— Ovid, 
F'Jk,  iv.,  502,  &c.).-5.  (Paus.,  i.,  38,  $  6.)-6.  (Cic.  De  Leff., 
ii.  14  •  in  Verr.,  v.,  14.) — 7.  (Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece, 
»  91,  note  9.)— 8.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.— Paus.,  i.,  38,  I)  3.)— 9.  (Thu- 

*vd.,  ii ,  17.) 


it  w  as  here  that  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  f  acred 
rites  was  performed. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrae  on  th« 
Ilissus.1  From  the  tradition  respecting  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was 
originally  confined  to  Atticans  only;  for  it  is  said 
that  Heracles,  before  descending  into  the  lower 
world,  wished  to  be  initiated ;  but  as  the  law  did 
not  admit  strangers,  the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in¬ 
stituted  in  order  to  evade  the  law,  and  not  to  dis¬ 
appoint  the  great  benefactor  of  Attica.*  Other  le¬ 
gends  concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do  not 
mention  the  lesser  Eleusinia,  but  merely  state  that 
he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius  in 
order  to  become  lawfully  entitled  to  the  initiation. 
But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the  same 
thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of  Heracles 
was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  initiation ;  for 
the  lesser  Eleusinia  were  in  reality  only  a  prepara¬ 
tion  (nponddapoig  or  Tcpodyvevmg)  for  the  real  mys¬ 
teries.’  After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Eleusinia 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  heal 
of  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries  ex¬ 
cept  barbarians ;  and  Herodotus*  expressly  states, 
that  any  Greek  who  wished  it  might  be  initiated. 
The  lesser  Eleusinia  were  held  every  year  in  the 
month  of  Anthesterion,*  and,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  in  honour  of  Persephone  alone.  Those  who 
were  initiated  in  them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (pva- 
tcll *),  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mysteries.  The 
principal  rites  of  this  first  stage  of  initiation  consisted 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which  the  mystae  seem  to 
have  first  washed  in  the  Cantharus,7  and  in  the  pu¬ 
rification  by  a  priest,  who  bore  the  name  of  Hydra- 
nos.8  The  mystae  had  also  to  take  an  oath  of  se¬ 
crecy,  which  was  administered  to  them  by  the  mys- 
tagogus,  also  called  lepo^uvrijg  irpmbTjT^g :  they  re¬ 
ceived  some  kind  of  preparatory  instruction,  which 
enabled  them  afterward  to  understand  the  mysteries 
which  were  revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Eleu¬ 
sinia  ;  they  were  not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  but  remained  during  the  solemnities  in 
the  vestibule  9 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion,  during  nine  days,  from 
the  15th  to  the  23d,10  both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis. 
The  initiated  were  called  knonrcu  or  £<j>vpoi.n  On 
the  first  day,  those  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
lesser  Eleusinia  assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its 
name  was  uyvp/zog  ;1S  but  strangers  who  wished  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  solemni¬ 
ties  likewise  visited  Athens  in  great  numbers  at 
this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated  that 
Athens  was  crowded  with  visiters  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.1’  On  the  second  day  the  mystae  went  in  sol¬ 
emn  procession  to  the  seacoast,  where  they  under¬ 
went  a  purification.  Hence  the  day  was  called 
*AAade  pvaraL,  probably  the  conventional  phrase  by 
which  the  mystae  were  invited  to  assemble  for  the 
purpose.1*  Suidas1*  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
ftELToi,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  known  with  certainty ;  we  only  learn  from 


1.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  *A ypa.) — 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint., 
846.) — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  1.  c. ) — 4.  (viii.,  65.) — 5.  (Plut , 
Demetr.,  26.) — 6.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Eirdirr?^.) —  7.  (Aristoph., 
Acham.,  703,  with  the  schol.,  720,  pd  Pax,  368. — Varro,  De  R« 
Rust.,  ii.,  4. — Plut.,  Phoc.,  28.) — 8.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'XSpav6s.— 
Polysen.,  r.,  17.) — 9.  (Seneca,  Qusest.  Nat.,  vii.,  31.) — 10.  (Plut , 
Demetr.,  26. — Meursius,  Eleusin.,  c.  21.) — 11.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)— 
12.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Maxim.  Tyr  ,  D  ssert.,  33,  sub  fin.  - 
Philostrat.,  Vit.  Apollon.,  iv  .6.)— 14.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.— FAyen- 
iii.,  11.) — 15.  (s.  v.  'P utoL.-  Cimpare  Pans.,  i.,  38,  t)  2.) 
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Clemens  of  Alexandrea1  that  it  was  a  day  of  fast¬ 
ing,  and  that  in  the  evening  a  frugal  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey.  Whether  sacrifices  were  offered  on  this 
day,  as  Meursius  supposes,  is  uncertain ;  but  that 
which  he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of 
sea-fisl.  ( Tpiylri  and  paivlg*),  and  of  cakes  of  barley 
grown  in  the  Rharian  plain  *  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  sacrifice  belonged  to  the  fourth 
day,  on  which,  also,  the  xaXudog  xadudog  seems  to 
haws  taken  place.  This  was  a  procession  with  a 
basket  containing  pomegranates  and  poppy-seeds ; 
it  was  carried  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
women  followed  with  small  mystic  cases  in  their 
hands.* * 4 S. * *  On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  called  the  torch- day  ( y  tuv  /.apnaSuv  rjpipa), 
the  mystae,  led  by  the  dpdovxog,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night.  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli¬ 
cal  representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about  in 
search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called  Iac- 
chos,*  was  the  most  solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of 
Iacchos,  son  of  Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of 
myrtle,  and  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried 
along  the  sacred  road8  amid  joyous  shouts  (ia/c^t- 
Ceiv)  and  songs,  from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.’ 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the  story 
related  by  Herodotus8  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  30,000  persons  walking  along  the  sacred  road 
on  this  occasion  was  nothing  uncommon.  During 
the  night  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day,  the 
mystae  remained  at  Eleusis,  and  were  initiated  into 
the  last  mysteries  ( kironreia ).  Those  who  were 
neither  iizoTtrai  nor  pvarai  were  sent  away  by  a 
herald.  The  mystae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  se¬ 
crecy  which  had  been  administered  to  them  at  the 
lesser  Eleusinia,  underwent  a  new  purification,  and 
then  they  were  led  by  the  mystagogus,  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  night,  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  ( <j>(jTayuyla ),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (avroipia) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initiation 
is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian  writers, 
seems  partly  to  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  its 
real  character,  partly  from  their  horror  and  aversion 
to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more  ancient  writers  al¬ 
ways  abstained  from  entering  upon  any  description 
of  the  subject.  Each  individual,  after  his  initia¬ 
tion,  is  said  to  have  been  dismissed  by  the  words 
toyf,  o/zrref,9  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to  Ath¬ 
ens,  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where  they 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  poured  forth  their  ridicule  on 
those  who  passed  by.  Hence  the  words  -yeQvpifriv 
and  -yeQvpiopog.10  These  a  nuggar a  seem,  like  the 
procession  with  torches  to  Eleusis,  to  have  been 
dramatical  and  symbolical  representations  of  the 

1'ests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
ambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god¬ 
dess  and  made  her  smile.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
Alexandrea11  calls  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  a  “mys¬ 
tical  drama.”11  The  eighth  day,  called  ’E xidavpia, 

1.  (P.-otrept.,  p.  18,  ed.  Potter.) — 2.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  325.)— 3. 

(Paus.,  i.,  38,  i)  6.) — 4.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Cer. — Virg.,  Georg., 

i.,  168  — M  eursius,  1.  e.,  c.  25.) — 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  laxxov.) — 

S.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34. — Etymol.  Magn.,  and  Suid.,  s.  v.  'lepa 

f05<5j.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  315,  &c. — Plut.,  Phocion,  28,  and 

Valcken  ad  Herod.,  viii.,  65.) — 8.  (Compare  Plut.,  Themist.) — 9. 

(Hesych  ,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Strab.,  ix.,  c. 2,  p.  246,  ed.  Tauchnitz. — Soi¬ 

ls*,  s.  v.  Te<Pvp(^wv. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  VttpvpicrTat. — yElian,  H.  A., 

rv.,  43. — Muller,  Hist.  I.it.  of  Greece,  p.  132.) — 11.  (Protrept.,  p. 

?2.  ed.  Potter.)— 12.  { vid.  Mullet  Hist.  Lit.  of  Gr.,  p.  287,  &c.) 
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was  a  kind  of  additional  day  for  those  who  by 
accident  had  come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented 
from  being  initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  w  as  said 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days, 
when  Asclepius,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be 
initiated,  arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.1  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  nXypoxdh*  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  vessel  called  nAr/poxorj,  which  is 
described  as  a  small  kind  of  xorvAcg.  Two  of  these 
vessels  were  on  this  day  filled  with  water  or  wine, 
and  the  contents  of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  per¬ 
formed  this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  de 
scribed  above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games 
and  contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Gellius,*  and  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece.  The 
prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley.4  It 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations 
of  the  Eleusinia  if,  during  their  celebration,  an  an- 
pog  came  as  a  suppliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleu- 
sinion),  and  placed  his  olive-branch  {IxeTypia)  in  it;* 
and  whoever  did  so  might  be  put  to  death  without 
any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  at  other 
festivals,  no  less  than  at  the  Eleusinia,  no  man, 
while  celebrating  the  festival,  could  be  seized  or  ar¬ 
rested  for  any  offence.*  Lycurgus  made  a  law  that 
any  woman  using  a  carriage  in  the  procession  to 
Eleusis  should  be  fined  one  thousand  drachmae.’ 
The  custom  against  which  this  law  was  directed 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  before.* 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  but  he  met 
with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodosius. 
Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were  reveal¬ 
ed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
The  general  belief  of  the  ancients  was  that  they 
opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of  a  future 
state.9  But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  originally  connected  with  these  mysteries,  and 
was  probably  added  to  them  at  the  period  which 
followed  the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  Greece  and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  doctrines  of  the  latter  country  and  the  East 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and 
hallowed  by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the 
mythical  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  from  Egypt.  In  modern  times  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mys¬ 
teries  revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have 
been  as  various  and  as  fanciful  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed.  The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  “  they  were  the  remains  of  a  wor 
ship  w’hich  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenic  my-, 
thology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a  view 
of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and  better 
fitted  to  awraken  both  philosophical  thought  and  re¬ 
ligious  feeling.”10  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia, 
see  Meursius,  Eleusinia ,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1619. — St. 
Croix,  Rcchcrehes,  Hist,  et  Critiq.  sur  les  Mysteres 
du  Paganisme  (a  second  edition  was  published  in 
1817  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.,  Paris). — Ou- 

1.  (Philostr.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  iv.,  6. — Pans.,  ii.,  26,  $  7.) — 2.  (Pol¬ 
lux,  Onom.,  x.,  74. — Athen.,  xi.,  p.  496.) — 3.  (xv.,  20.)— -4.  (Schol- 
ad  Pind.,  01.,  ix.,  150.) — 5.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  p  J4.) — 6.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  571.) — 7.  (Plut.,  De  Cup  Div.,  ix.,  p.  348.— 
jEiinn,  V.  H.,  xiii..  24.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  565.)— 9. 
(Pind.,  Thren.,  p.  8,  ed.  B6ckh.) — 10.  (Tli  VxU,  Hi»t.  of 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  140,  <5cc.) 
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warofl,  Essai  sur  les  Mysteres  d'Eleusis,  3d  edition, 
Paris,  1816. — Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alter.,  ii.,  2,  p.  249, 
&c. — Creuzer,  Symbol,  u.  My/kol.,  iv.,  p.  534,  &c. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.* 1 *  In  Laconia  they  were,  as  far  as  we 
know,  only  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  an¬ 
cient  town  of  Helos,  who,  on  certain  days,  carried 
a  wooden  statue  of  Persephone  to  the  Eleusinion, 
in  the  heights  of  Taygetus  3  Crete  had  likewise  its 
Eleusinia.3 * 

ELETJTHERTA  (’E/U vdepia,  the  feast  of  liberty), 
a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Pla¬ 
taeae  (479  B.C.),  instituted  in  honour  of  Zeus  Eleu- 
therios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  intended  not  merely 
to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  god  to  whom 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  indebted  for  their 
victory  over  the  barbarians,  but  also  as  a  bond  of 
union  among  themselves ;  for  in  an  assembly  of  all 
the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a  decree  that  delegates 
(irpb6ovXot  Kal  -Qeupo'i)  from  all  the  Greek  states 
should  assemble  every  year  at  Plataeae  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Eleutheria.  The  town  itself  was  at 
the  same  time  declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  as 
long  as  its  citizens  offered  the  annual  sacrifices 
wffiich  were  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  Greece. 
Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were  celebrated 
with  contests  (ayuv  tuv  ’E XevOeplov),  in  which  the 
victors  wTere  rewarded  with  chaplets  (uyuv  yvpvi- 
Kog  ore<pavlft The  annual  solemnity  at  Plataeae, 
which  continued  *o  be  observed  down  to  the  time 
of  Plutarch,*  was  this:  On  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  of  Maimacterion,  a  procession,  led  by  a  trum¬ 
peter,  who  blew  the  signal  for  battle,  marched  at 
daybreak  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  was 
followed  by  wagons  loaded  with  myrtle  boughs  and 
chaplets,  by  a  black  bull,  and  by  free  youths,  who 
carried  the  vessels  containing  the  libations  for  the 
dead.  No  slave  was  permitted  to  minister  on  this 
occasion.  At  the  end  of  this  procession  followed 
the  archon  of  Plataeae,  who  was  not  allowed  at  any 
other  time  during  his  office  to  touch  a  weapon,  or 
to  wear  any  other  but  white  garments,  now  wear¬ 
ing  a  purple  tunic,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  also  bearing  an  urn,  kept  for  this  solemnity  in 
the  public  archive  (ypappacjrvXdiaov).  When  the 
procession  came  to  the  place  where  the  Greeks  who 
had  fallen  at  Plataeae  were  buried,  the  archon  first 
washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led 
the  bull  to  a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus 
and  Hermes  Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  to 
take  part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  them.  This 
account  of  Plutarch6  agrees  with  that  of  Thucydi¬ 
des.7  The  latter,  however,  expressly  states  that 
dresses  formed  a  part  of  the  offerings,  which  were 
probably  consumed  on  the  pyre  with  the  victim. 
This  part  of  the  ceremony  seems  to  have  no  longer 
existed  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who  does  not  men¬ 
tion  it ;  and  if  so,  the  Plataeans  had  probably  been 
compelled  by  poverty  to  drop  it.8 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele¬ 
brated  in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.9 

ELLIMENTON  (kXXtpeviov)  was  a  harbour  duty 
it  the  Peiraeus,  which,  according  to  a  fragment  of 
Eupolio,14  had  to  be  paid  by  a  passenger  before  he 
smtarked.  This  tax  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  fiftieth,  or  two  per  cent.,  which  was  levied  on 
all  exports  and  imports ;  since  Pollux11  speaks  of  the 
kXXipevioTal,  or  collectors  of  the  harbour  duty,  as 

1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  162,  ed.  Tauchnitz.)— 2.  (Pans.,  iii.,  20,  t) 

I,  Ac.) — 3.  ( Vid.  Meurs.,  Eleus.,  c.  33.)— 4.  (Strabo,  ix.,  p.  266, 

td.  Tauchnitz.) — 5.  (Aristid.,  21. — Paus.,  ix.,  2,  t)  4.) — 6.  (Aris- 

tid.,  19  and  21.) — 7.  (iii.,  58.) — 8.  (See  Thirlwail’s  Hist,  of 

Greece,  ii.,  p.  353,  Ac. — Bockh,  Expl.  Find.,  p.  208,  and  ad 

Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  904.)— 9.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  562.)— 10.  (Pol¬ 

lux,  Onom.,  ix  30.) — 11.  (Onom.,  viii.,  32.) 


the  same  persons  as  the  n evTyKooruXoyo ,  or  collect 
ors  of  the  nevryKooTr/.  (Vid.  Pentecosie.) 

ELLO'TIA  or  HELLO'TIA  (’EXXuT.a  or  'E3A& 
na),  a  festival  celebrated  at  Corinth  hi  honour  of 
Athena.1 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celebrated  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europa.  The  word  iXXong, 
from  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Seleucus,3  a  myrtle  garland  twenty  yard* 
in  circumference,  which  was  carried  about  in  the 
procession  at  the  festival  of  the  Ellotia.3 

ELLYCH'NIUM  (f XXv^viou  :  Attic,  dpvaXXlg),  a 
wick.  Wicks  were  made  of  various  substances : 
1.  Principally  of  tow,  i.  e .,  the  coarser  fibres  of  flax 
(Stupa*) ;  2.  of  the  pith  of  the  rush,  dpvov,  whence 
the  Attic  term  DpvaXX'ig  ;*  3.  of  the  narrow  woolly 
leaves  of  the  mullein  (<pXopig,  XvpgviTig6),  the  use  of 
which  was  analogous  to  the  practice  of  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  now  make  wicks  of  the  slender  radical 
leaves  of  a  similar  plant,  Phlomis  Lychnitis,  Linn. 

4.  of  Asbestos. 

The  lamps  which  were  lighted  at  the  solemn  fes¬ 
tival  celebrated  every  year  at  Sa'is  in  Egypt,  were 
small  open  vessels  (epSutjua),  filled  with  salt  and  oil. 
Into  this  the  wick  was  immersed,  and  the  flame 
burned  all  night  upon  the  surface.8  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  wicks  were  originally  and  very  com¬ 
monly  used  in  this  manner.  It  was  a  great  im¬ 
provement  when  the  vessel  containing  the  oil  was 
covered,  by  which  it  was  converted  into  a  propel 
lamp.  It  was  then  necessary  to  make  one  or  more 
round  holes  in  the  lamp,  according  to  the  numbei 
of  the  wicks  burned  in  it;  and,  as  these  holes  were 
called,  from  an  obvious  analogy,  pvaTypeg  or  pvljai, 
literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles,9  the  lamp  was  called  61- 
pvgog,  rpipv^og,  or  noXvpv^og,  in  reference  to  the 
same  distinction10  (Polymyxos  lucerna11).  In  an  epi¬ 
gram  of  Callimachus,  a  woman  dedicates  to  Serapis 
a  lamp  with  twenty  nozzles  ( ehtooi  pvl-atg  nXovauv 
Xv xvov). 

As  we  learn  from  Aristophanes,  thrifty  persons 
used  to  chide  those  who  wasted  the  oil  either  by 
using  a  wick  which  was  thicker  than  necessary,13 
or  by  pushing  the  wick  forward  so  as  to  increase 
the  flame.13  Moreover,  in  the  latter  of  these  passa¬ 
ges,  the  boy  advances  the  wick  by  pushing  it  wdth 
his  finger,  as  he  might  do  when  the  oil  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  an  open  vessel.  In  a  proper  lamp  it  was  drawn 
out  by  an  instrument  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
“  Et  producit  acu  stupas  humore  carentes.”14  The 
bronze  lamps  found  in  ancient  sepulchres,  besides 
exhibiting  all  the  varieties  depending  on  the  number 
of  holes  or  nozzles,  have  sometimes  attached  to  them 
by  a  chain  the  needle  which  served  to  trim  the  wick 
•  The  fungus-shaped  excrescences  which  form  on 
the  top  of  the  wick  ( pvKyreg ,  fungi)  were  thought 
to  indicate  rain.15 

♦ELMINS  or  HELMINS  ( eXpivg  or  HXpivg). 
“  Standing  alone,  this  term  is  applied  to  intestinal 
worms  in  general.  The  eXpivg  it Xdreia  is  the  Ta¬ 
nia  lata.  Theophrastus16  says  it  is  congenital  in 
some  countries,  as  Egypt.  The  medical  authors 
describe  the  Dracunculus,  or  Guinea  Worm,  which 
the  Greeks  call  dpaKovnov,  and  the  translators  oi 
the  Arabians  Vena  medinensis .”17  Thus  far  Adams. 
“  The  word  Elmins,”  observes  Griffith,  “  which  is 


1.  (Schol.  in  Pind.,  01.,  x'ii.,  56. — Athen.,  xv.,  p.  678. — Ety 
mol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  ’EAAam?.)—  2.  (ap.  Athen.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Compare 
Hesych.,  and  Etymol.  Mag.  s.  v.  ’EAAama.)  — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N 
xix.,  3. — Isa.,  xlii.,  3  ;  xliii.,  17.) — 5.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Nuo., 
59.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  104. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  74.) — 7.  (Curtis, 
Bot.  Mag.,  999.) — 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  62.) — 9.  (Aristoph.,  Ecclt*., 
5.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  18 ;  x.,  26. — Athenasus,  xv.,  57, 61  ) 
— 11.  (Martial,  xjv.,  41.) — 12.  (Nub.,  50.) — 13.  (Ves».,  249-253.  j 
— 14.  (Virg.,  Moret.,  11.) — 15.  (Aristcrh.,  Vesp.,  260-263. — Cal- 
lim.,  Frag.,  47,  p.  432,  ed.  Ernesti. — ->_rat.,  Dios.,  976. — A  vie** 
Arat.,  393.) — 16.  (II.  P.,  ix.,  22.) — 17.  (Galen,  De  loe  A.ffe'*'' 
vi. — P.  ASgin.,  iv.,  69. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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EMANCIPATE 
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Bfcqaently  employed  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  | 
works,  and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise 
on  Diseases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals 
which  are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  1 
of  intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted 
with  but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has 
employed  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  Julian, 
every  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which 
are  used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they 
aie  subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among 
the  rest,  have  restricted  the  word  lumbncus  to  the 
intestinal  worms,  and  have  rendered  the  three  Greek 
denominations  (ctkuIji^,  evlai,  and  ll/uvg)  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  one,  that  of  vermes,  from  which  it  has  happened 
that  the  moderns  have  been  led  into  the  same  con¬ 
fusion  by  the  word  loorms,  which,  as  well  as  the 
French -word  vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the 
Latin.”1 

*ELOPS  (blof),  a  species  of  harmless  Serpent 
mentioned  by  Nicander.  Belon  says  it  is  called  La- 
yhiate  in  Lemnos.2 

♦EL'YMUS  (11 v/iog),  a  species  of  Grain.  The  11- 
i/xog  of  Hippocrates  is,  according  to  Dierbach,  the 
Panicum  Italicum;  while  that  of  Dioscorides  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sprengel,  the  Panicum  Milliaceum.  Panic 
is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind.3 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the  patria 
potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent, 
and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale  ( mancipatio ).  By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  pa¬ 
ternal  power,  or  to  be  sui  juris.  In  the  case  of 
daughters  and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  father  transferred  the  son  by  the  form 
of  a  sale  to  another  person,  who  manumitted  him, 
upon  which  he  returned  into  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result.  After 
a  third  sale,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then  man¬ 
umitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of  a  patron 
aver  his  emancipated  son,  which  would  otherwise 
have  belonged  to  the  purchaser  who  gave  him  his 
final  manumission. 

The  following  clear  and  satisfactory  view  of 
emancipatio  is  given  by  a  German  writer:  “The 
patria  potestas  could  not  be  dissolved  immediately 
by  manumissio,  because  the  patria  potestas  must  be 
viewed  as  an  imperium,  and  not  as  a  right  of  prop¬ 
erty,  like  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave. 
Now  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  patria 
potestas  was  extinguished  by  exercising  once  or 
thrice  (as  the  case  might  be)  the  right  which  the 
pater  familias  possessed  of  selling,  or,  rather,  pledg¬ 
ing  his  child.  Conformably  to  this  fundamental 
principle,  the  release  of  a  child  from  the  patria  po¬ 
testas  was  clothed  with  the  form  of  a  mancipatio, 
effected  once  or  three  times.  The  patria  potestas 
was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though  the  child  was  not 
yet  free,  but  came  into  the  condition  of  a  nexus. 
Consequently,  a  manumissio  was  necessarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mancipatio,  in  order  that  the  proper 
object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be  attained.  This 
manumissio  must  take  place  once  or  thrice,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances.  In  the  case  when  the  man- 
omissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return  into  the  patria 
potestas,  the  manumissio  was  attended  with  impor¬ 
tant  consequences  to  the  manumissor,  which  con¬ 
sequences  ought  to  apply  to  the  emancipating  party. 
Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
decisive  manumission  should  be  made  by  the  eman¬ 
cipating  party  ;  and  for  that  reason,  a  remancipatio, 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  39.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append., 
*.  — 3.  (Thcophras!  ,  H.  P.,viii.,  10. — Dioscor.,  ii. ,  120. — Ad- 
sms,  Append.,  s  v.) 
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which  preceded  the  final  manumissio,  was  a  pan  « 
the  form  of  emancipatio.”1 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  dissolve 
all  the  rights  of  agnatio.  The  person  emancipated 
became,  or  was  capable  of  becoming,  a  pater  famil 
ias  ;  and  all  the  previously  existing  relations  of  ag¬ 
natio  between  the  parent’s  familia  and  the  emanci 
pated  child  ceased  at  once.  But  a  relation  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  of  patron  and  freedman  was  formed 
between  the  person  who  gave  the  final  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  the  child,  so  that  if  the  child  died  without 
children  or  legal  heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or 
curator,  the  rights  which  would  have  belonged  to 
the  father  if  he  had  not  emancipated  the  child,  were 
secured  to  him  as  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  in  case 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  to  himselt 
the  final  manumission  of  the  child.  Accordingly, 
the  father  would  always  stipulate  for  a  remancipa¬ 
tio  from  the  purchase’  •  Uais  stipulation  was  the 
pactum  fiduciaj. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parent’s  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigour  of  the  civil  law  ( juris 
iniquitates 3)  was  modified  by  the  praetor’s  edict., 
which  placed  emancipated  children,  and  those  who 
were  in  the  parent’s  power  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  succeeding  to  the  intes¬ 
tate  parent’s  property. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  introduced  the  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript.1 
Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  should  be  ef¬ 
fected  before  a  magistrate ;  and  by  an  edict  (ex  cdic- 
to  prietoris ),  the  parent  had  still  the  same  rights  to 
the  property  (bona)  of  the  emancipated  person  that 
a  patron  had  to  the  bona  of  his  freedman.  But  he 
still  allowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  fa¬ 
ther  to  emancipate  a  grandson  without  emancipa¬ 
ting  the  son,  and  to  emancipate  the  son  without 
emancipating  the  grandson,  or  to  emancipate  them 
all.  Justinian,  also,4  did  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  son’s  rights  of  agna¬ 
tion. 

The  Emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipa¬ 
ted  child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to 
the  property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  one  not  emancipated,  with  respect  to  such 
succession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio,  in 
consequence  of  the  servile  character  (servilis  causa  I 
into  which  the  child  was  brought  by  such  act.8 

EMANSOR.  (Vid.  Desertor.) 

EM  BAS  (kfiSug),  a  shoe  worn  by  men,6  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes7  and  oth^r 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (evreleg  br  - 
6r)fia *).  Pollux9  says  that  it  was  invented  by  tie 
Thracians,  and  that  it  was  like  the  low  cothurnu  *. 
The  bfiSug  was  also  worn  by  the  Boeotians,10  and 
probably  in  other  parts  of  Greece.11 

EMBATEIA  (epbarda).  In  Attic  law  this  wor  . 
(like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry)  was  useo 
to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of  real  prop¬ 
erty.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon  the  land  left 
him  by  h;s  father,  he  was  said  kpbareveiv,  or  f3ad%- 


1.  (Unterholzner,  Zeitschrift,  ii.,  139.  “Von  den  Virmen  dei 
Manumissio  per  Vindictam  und  der  Emancipatio.”) — 2.  (Gains, 
iii.,  25.) — 3.  (Cod.  viii.,  tit.  49,  l>  6.) — 4.  (Nov.,  89,  c.  11.) — 5 
(Gaius,  i.,  132,  Ac. — Dig.  1,  tit.  7. — Cod.  vi.,  tit.  57,  s.  15 ;  viii 
tit.  49,  s.  6.— Inst.,  i.,  tit.  12  ;  iii.,  tit.  5. — Dirksen,  Uehersicht, 
Ac.,  p.  278.)— 6.  (Suidas,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Equit.,  321,  869,  872.— 
Eccl.,  314,  850,  &c.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  85. — Compare 
Isaius,  De  Dicieog.  Hered.,  94.)— 9  (1.  c.)— 10.  (Herod  ,  1,  195  i 
— 11.  (Becker  ChaviH“*,  ii.,  p.  372.) 
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»**»  el(  ra.  narpua,  and  thereupon  he  became  seised, 
er  possessed  of  his  inheritance.  If  any  one  dis¬ 
turbed  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  property,  with 
an  intention  to  dispute  the  title,  he  might  maintain 
an  action  of  ejectment,  kS-ovlyq  diurj.  Before  entry 
He  could  not  maintain  such  action.  ’E %ov?,ri  is  from 
i£'Meiv,  an  old  word,  signifying  to  eject.  The  sup¬ 
posed  ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  foimality.  The  defendant,  after  the 
plaintiff’s  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  e^rjyev  Ik 
rf/c  -yf/f,  This  proceeding  (called  et-ayuyy)  took 
place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  ;  the 
defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer,  and  the  plain¬ 
tiff  was  in  a  condition  to  try  the  right. 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  times,  when,  be¬ 
fore  writs  and  pleadings,  and  other  regular  process¬ 
es  were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method, 
and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio¬ 
lence  and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  person 
in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the  party 
injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public  offend¬ 
er.  Afterward,  in  the  course  of  civilization,  violent 
remedies  became  useless,  and  were  discontinued ; 
yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept  up  as  a 
form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyers  a  necessary 
foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  process.  Thus 
at  Rome,  in  the  earlier  times,  one  party  used  to 
summon  the  other  by  the  words  “  ex  jure  te  manum 
consertum  voco ,”  to  go  with  him  to  the  land  in  dis¬ 
pute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the  praetor  and  others) 
turn  him  out  by  force.  Afterward  this  was  chan¬ 
ged  into  the  symbolical  act  of  breaking  a  clod  of 
earth  upon  the  land,  by  which  the  person  who  broke 
intimated  that  he  claimed  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
land  as  he  pleased.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  English  action  of  ejectment  in  this  respect  re¬ 
sembles  the  Athenian,  that,  although  an  entry  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  an  ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant 
are  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  are  consider¬ 
ed  necessary  to  support  the  action,  yet  both  entry 
Mid  ouster  are  mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ouster,  &c..  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  land  or  the  chattel  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  appointed  time, 
and  thus  being  vreepypepog,  i.  e.,  the  time  having  ex¬ 
pired  by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy  the  judg¬ 
ment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy  himself  by 
seizure  of  the  defendant’s  lands.  This  he  certainly 
might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to  levy  upon  ; 
though  whether  it  was  lawful  in  all  cases  does  not 
appear  The  Athenian  laws  had  made  no  provision 
for  putting  the  party  who  succeeded  in  possession 
of  his  rights  ;  he  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  levy  ex¬ 
ecution  himself,  without  the  aid  of  a  ministerial  of¬ 
ficer,  or  any  other  person.  If,  in  doing  so,  he  en¬ 
countered  opposition,  he  had  no  other  remedy  than 
the  k^ov^r/g  dUy,  which  (if  the  subject-matter  was 
land)  must  have  been  grounded  upon  his  own  pre¬ 
vious  entry.  The  action  could  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  impeded  him  in  his  endeavour  to  get 
possession,  as  well  as  against  the  party  to  the  for¬ 
mer  suit.  The  cause  of  Demosthenes  against  One- 
tar  was  this :  Demosthenes  having  recovered  a 
judgment  against  Aphobus,  proceeded  to  take  his 
lands  in  execution.  Onetor  claimed  th  jm  as  mort¬ 
gagee,  and  turned  him  out  (kt-f/ytv),  whereupon  De¬ 
mosthenes,  contending  that  the  mortgage  was  col¬ 
lusive  and  fraudulent,  brought  the  k^oiilyi  6Uy, 
which  is  called  diuy  irpbr  ’Ovi/ropa,  because  the  pro- 
seeding  is  in  rem ,  and  collateral  to  another  object, 
rather  than  a  direct  controversy  between  the  parties 
in  the  cause.  The  consequence  to  the  defendant, 
if  he  failed  in  the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (be¬ 


sides  his  liability  to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  pua 
lie  offender,  condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  c 
sum  equal  to  the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  thfl 
property  recovered  in  the  first  action.  While  this 
remained  unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not 
be  paid  without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became, 
as  a  state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  dripia.  ‘ 

EMBLE'MA  (kptTiypa,  kpnaiopa),  an  inlaid  ornj 
ment.  The  art  of  inlaying  (y  rkypy  kpnaioTur1 * *  \ 
was  employed  in  producing  beauti.  ll  works  of  two 
descriptions,  viz.  :  1st,  Those  whir  h  resembled  our 
marquetry,  ooule,  and  Florentine  mosaics ,  and,  SJly, 
those  in  which  crusts  ( crustee ),  exquisitely  wrought 
in  bas-relief,  and  of  precious  materials,  were  fasten¬ 
ed  upon  the  surface  of  vessels  or  other  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture. 

To  productions  of  the  former  class  we  may  refer 
all  attempts  to  adorn  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses 
with  the  figures  of  flowers  and  animals,  or  with  any 
other  devices  expressed  upon  a  common  ground  by 
the  insertion  of  variously-coloured  woods  or  mar¬ 
bles,  all  of  which  were  polished  so  as  to  be  brought 
to  a  plain  surface.  To  such  mosaics  Lucilius  al¬ 
ludes*  when  he  compares  the  well-connected  words 
of  a  skilful  orator  to  the  small  pieces  ( tesserulce ) 
which  compose  the  “  emblema  vermiculatum ”  of  an 
ornamental  pavement.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  these 
decorations  for  the  walls  of  apartments  had  become 
very  fashionable.4 *  Seneca  makes  mention  of  sil¬ 
ver  inlaid  with  gold  among  the  luxuries  of  his  day.* 
(  Vid.  Chrysendeta.) 

To  the  latter  class  of  productions  belonged  the 
cups  and  plates  which  Verres  obtained  by  violence 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  from  which  he  removed  the 
emblems  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  sei  m  gold 
instead  of  silver.6  These  must  have  been  riveted 
with  nails,  or  in  some  other  way.  They  were  reck¬ 
oned  exceedingly  valuable  as  works  of  first-rate  art¬ 
ists,  and  some  of  them  were,  moreover,  esteemei 
sacred,  being  the  figures  of  the  penates  and  house¬ 
hold  gods  of  the  proprietors.  Athenaeus,  in  descri¬ 
bing  two  Corinthian  vases,7  distinguishes  between 
the  emblems  in  bas-relief  (npoarvna)  which  adorned 
the  body  and  neck  of  each  vessel,  and  the  figures  in 
high  relief  (tt epufravy  reropvevpeva  (ua)  which  were 
placed  upon  its  brim.  An  artist,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  works  ornamented  with  emblems,  was 
called  “  erustarius.”8 

EME'RITI  was  the  name  given  to  those  Roman 
soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  and  had  ex¬ 
emption  ( vacatio )  from  military  service.  The  usual 
time  of  service  was  twenty  years  for  the  legionary- 
soldiers,  and  sixteen  for  the  praetorians.9  At  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service  they  received  a  boun¬ 
ty  or  reward,  either  in  lands  or  money,  or  in  both. 
Dion  Cassius10  states  that  it  was  arranged  by  Au¬ 
gustus  that  a  praetorian  should  receive  5000  drach¬ 
mae  (20,000  sesterces),  and  a  legionary  3000  (12,000 
sesterces).  Caligula  reduced  the  bounty  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  6000  sesterces.”11  We  find  this  bounty  called 
justce  militice  commodo. :,la  commoda  missionum,13  and 
also  emeritum .l4 

EME'RITUM.  (Vid.  Emeriti.) 

EMISSA'RIUM,  an  artificial  channel  formed  tc 
carry  off  any  stagnant  body  of  water  ( unde  aqua 
emiltilur).  like  the  sluices  in  modern  use.14 

Some  works  of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  efforts  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Remains 
still  exist  to  show  that  the  lakes  Trasimene,  Albano, 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  372,  460,  748.) — 2.  (Athenieus,  xi.. 

76,  p.  488.) — 3.  (ap.  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  43.) — 4.  (H.  N.,  xrxr , 

1.) — 5.  (Epist.,  5.) — 6.  (Cic.,  II.  Verr.,  iv.,  17,  22-24.) — 7.  (v., 

30,  p.  199.) — 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12.) — 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  i» 

23. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78.)— 10.  (1.  c.) — 11.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  44.)— 

12.  (Suet.,  Vi  tell.,  15.)— 13.  (Suet..  Cal.,  44.)— 14.  (Dig.  49,  tit 

16,  s.  3,  t)  8,  12  ;  s.  5,  t)  7. — Vid.  Lipsius,  Excursus  ad  Tacit. 

Ann.,  i.,  17  ) — 15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  21. — Cic.  ad  Pam.,  x»».. 
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Nemi,  an <1  Fucino  were  all  drained  by  means  of 
emissaria,  the  last  of  which  is  still  nearly  perfect, 
and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  partially  clear¬ 
ed  by  the  present  King  of  Naples.  Julius  Cassar  is 
said  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  stupen¬ 
dous  undertaking,1  which  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.* 

The  following  account  of  the  works,  from  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  ex¬ 
tent  and  difficulties.  The  circumference  of  the  lake, 
including  the  bays  and  promontories,  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  extent.  The  length  of  the  emissary,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lake  to  the  Riv¬ 
er  Liris  (Garigliano),  is  something  more  than  three 
miles.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  was 
30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  work  eleven 
years.3  For  more  than  a  mile  the  tunnel  is  carried 
under  a  mountain,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stra¬ 
tum  of  rocky  formation  (carnelian)  so  hard  that  ev¬ 
ery  inch  required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.  The 
remaining  portion  runs  through  a  softer  soil,  not 
much  below  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  in 
brick.  Perpendicular  openings  ( putei )  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  through  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lateral  shafts  ( cuniculi ),  some  of  which  sep¬ 
arate  themselves  into  two  branches,  one  above  the 
other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest  at  an 
elevation  of  five  feet  from  the  bottom.  Through 
these  the  materials  excavated  were  also  carried 
out.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  prodigious 
multitude  of  30,000  men  to  carry  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time  without  incommoding  one 
another.  The  immediate  mouth  of  the  tunnel  is 
Borne  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reservoirs, 
intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it  enter¬ 
ed  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  narrow  passage,  in 
Thicli  were  placed  the  sluices  ( epistomium ).  The 
anouth  of  the  tunnel  itself  consists  of  a  splendid 
archway  of  the  Doric  order,  nineteen  feet  high  and 
nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re¬ 
sembling  in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aquseduct.  That  through  which  the  waters  dis¬ 


charged  themselves  into  the  Liris  was  more  sirnpk 
and  is  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  Th« 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  aich  and  fore¬ 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  GO  feet  below,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cuni- 
culi  above  mentioned. 

It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage  was  relin¬ 
quished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  cith-s 
from  the  perversity  of  Nero,  as  the  words  of  Pliny* 
seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ;  for  it  was  reopened 
by  Hadrian.* 

EMMHNOI  AIKAI  ( lapr\voi  Sinai)  were  suit* 
which  were  not  allowed  to  be  pending  abc  re  a 
month.  This  regulation  was  not  introduced  til  af¬ 
ter  the  date  of  Xenophon’s  treatise  on  the  revenue, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  more  rapid  prog 
ress  should  be  allowed  to  commercial  suits,3  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time 
of  Philip.4  It  was  confined  to  those  subjects  which 
required  a  speedy  decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most 
important  were  disputes  respecting  commerce  (qu- 
nopiKal  Sinai6),  which  were  heard  during  the  sis 
winter  months  from  Boedromion  to  Munychion,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their  rights 
and  sail  away  ;6  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand, 
as  some  have  done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted 
through  this  whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  decided  within  a  month.7 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  {p.era'kfanal  Sinai) 
were  also  hipr/voi  Sinai  ;8  the  object,  as  Bockh  re¬ 
marks,9  being,  no  doubt,  that  the  mine  proprietor 
might  not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  ha- 
voi10  ( vid .  Eranoi)  ;  and  Pollux11  includes  in  the 
list  suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by 
Harpocration  and  Suidas 

*EMP'ETR1JM  {Ipn erpov),  a  plant,  about  which 
botanical  writers  are  still  undecided.  Stephens  and 
Hardouin  call  it  Percc-pierre ;  but  if  by  it  they  mean 
the  Alchcmilla  arvensis  of  Hooker,  which  is  often 
called  Pcrce-pierre,  or  Parsley-breakstone,  its  char¬ 
acters,  according  to  Adams,  are  by  no  means  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  IfiTrerpov  of  Dioscorides.  The  conjecture 
of  Caesalpinus,  which  Sprengel  adopts,  namely,  that 
it  was  a  species  of  Salsola,  is,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  much  more  probable.  Fee,  however,  de¬ 
clares  against  this  opinion  without  giving  any  one 
in  its  place.  Pliny  says  of  it,  “  Empetrcs,  quam 
nostri  calcifragam  vocant ,”  &c.,  identifying  it  with 
the  Calcifraga .’* 

EMPHROU'ROI  (Iptypovpoi),  from  <j>povpd,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  service.13 
This  period  lasted  to  the  fortieth  year  from  man¬ 
hood  f/Srjq),  that  is  to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year 
from  birth  ;  and  during  this  time  a  man  could  not 
go  out  of  the  country  without  permission  from  the 
authorities.14 

EMPHYTEUSIS  {kp<f>vTevaiq,  literally,  an  “  in¬ 
planting”)  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece  of  land 
that  is  the  property  of  another :  the  right  consists 
in  the  legal  power  to  cultivate  it,  and  treat  it  as  :  »r 
own,  on  condition  of  cultivating  it  properly,  and 
paying  a  fixed  sum  {canon,  pensio,  reditus)  to  the 
owner  ( dominus )  at  fixed  times.  The  right  is  found¬ 
ed  on  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  lessee 


1  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  t)  11.) — 2.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  22.) — 3.  QOn, 
De  Vert.,  3.) — 4.  (Or.  de  Halonn.,  p.  79,  23.) — 5  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  63,  101. — Harpocrat.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.  'E/mijvoi  A* 
Km.)  —  6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  p.  900,  3.) — 7.  (TSockh,  Pub! 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  70.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantaen.,  966,  17.) 
— 9.  (“  On  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,”  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 
ii.,  p.  481.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  101. —  Harpocrat.  and 
Suid.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (1.  c.) — 12.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  178. — Plin.,  II.  N* 
xxvii.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  v.,  7.) 
— 14.  (Isocr.,  Basir.,  p.  225,  where  urfv tpos,  acc<  riling  to  Mulls 
Dor.,  iii.,  12,  t>  ",  is  evidently  put  for  eiiQpovpos  ) 
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emphyteuta,  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis 
ir  emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of  let¬ 
ting  and  hiring,  till  the  Emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con¬ 
tractus  emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state,  by 
towns,  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  is  made 
ol  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of  them 
into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  according  as 
the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not ;  but  in  either  case 
the  lessee  had  a  real  action  ( utilis  in  rem  actio)  for 
the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against  the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest. 
The  Praedia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  case 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com¬ 
munity  or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  property. 
This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership  :  it  was  a  jus 
in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly  distinguished 
from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the  occupier  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta  had  a  juristical 
possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency,  which  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that  the  ager  vecti¬ 
galis  was  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  ager  publi- 
cus,  and  though  there  were  many  differences  be¬ 
tween  them,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to  the  public  land, 
being  transferred  to  the  ager  vectigalis  as  a  modified 
form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
*f  the  land,  ne  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special  agree¬ 
ments  limiting  his  right.  He  could  sell  his  interest 
in  the  land  after  giving  notice  to  the  owner,  who 
had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he  would  buy 
the  land  at  ihc  price  which  the  purchaser  wjas  will¬ 
ing  to  give.  But  the  lessee  could  not  sell  his  inter¬ 
est  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to  maintain  the 
property  in  good  condition.  The  lessee  was  bound 
to  pay  all  the  public  charges  and  burdens  which 
might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve  the  property,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee’s  interest  being  ■ 
transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  price,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  when  the  nature  of  the 
transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to  be  fixed,  was  pay¬ 
able  to  the  owner  on  the  admission  of  the  emphy¬ 
teuta,  and  which,  as  a  general  rule,  was  payable  by 
him.  The  heredes  of  the  emphyteuta  were  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  such  payment. 

The  origin  of  the  Emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  will.  It  might  also,  perhaps,  in  certain  cases, 
be  founded  on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in  sev¬ 
eral  ways  :  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by  dy¬ 
ing  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteusis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  his  right 
by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of  his  rent 
or  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  liable, 
by  alienation  without  notice  to  the  dominus,  &c. 
In  such  cases  the  dominus  could  take  legal  measures 
for  recovering  the  possession.1 

EMPTRICI  (’EfnrctpiKoi),  an  ancient  medical  sect, 

1.  (Dig.  6,  tit.  3.  —  Cod.  4,  tit.  G6.  —  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrine 
Pandectarum. — Savigny,  Das  Recht  do*  BfW’tzes,  99,  <&c.,  p. 
ISO  — Mar.keldey,  Lehrbuch,  <fcc.) 

E  E  * 


I  so  called  from  the  word  t/inetpia  because  they  pr  v 
leased  to  derive  their  knowledge  from  expericnu 
only,  and  in  this  particular  set  themselves  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Dogmatici.  ( Vid.  Dogmatici.)  Sera- 
rion  of  Alexandrea,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  founders  of  this  school,  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.  The  arguments  by  which  the  Dogmatici 
supported  their  opinions,  as  summed  up  by  Celsui,1 
are  given  under  that  head  ;  those  ol'  the  Empirici 
are  thus  stated  by  the  same  author:  “  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who,  from  experience,  styled  themselvet 
Empirici,  admit,  indeed,  the  evident  causes  as  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  affirm  the  inquiry  after  the  occult 
causes  and  natural  actions  to  be  fruitless,  because 
Nature  is  incomprehensible.  And  that  these  things 
cannot  be  comprehended,  appears  from  the  contro¬ 
versies  among  those  who  have  treated  concerning 
them,  there  being  no  agreement  found  here,  either 
among  the  philosophers  or  physicians  themselves  ; 
for  why  should  one  believe  Hippocrates  rather  than 
Herophdus?  or  why  him  rather  than  Asclepiades  ! 
That  if  a  man  inclines  to  determine  his  judgment 
by  reasons  assigned,  the  reasons  of  each  of  them 
seem  not  improbable  ;  if  by  cures,  all  of  them  have 
restored  the  diseased  to  health  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
should  not  deny  credit  either  to  the  arguments  or 
to  the  authority  of  any  of  them.  That  even  the 
philosophers  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest 
physicians,  if  reasoning  could  make  them  so ;  where¬ 
as  it  appears  that  they  have  abundance  of  words,  and 
very  little  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  They  say,  also, 
that  the  methods  of  practice  differ  according  to  the 
nature  of  places ;  thus  one  method  is  necessary  at 
Rome,  another  in  Egypt,  and  another  in  Gaul.  That 
if  the  causes  of  distempers  were  the  same  in  all  pla¬ 
ces,  the  same  remedies  ought  to  be  used  every¬ 
where.  That  often,  too,  the  causes  are  evident, 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  lippitude  (or  ophthalmia)  or  a 
wound  ;  and,  nevertheless,  the  method  of  cure  does 
not  appear  from  them  :  that  if  the  evident  cause 
does  not  suggest  this  knowledge,  much  less  can  the 
other,  which  is  itself  obscure.  Seeing,  then,  this 
last  is  uncertain  and  incomprehensible,  it  is  much 
better  to  seek  relief  from  things  certain  and  tried  ; 
that  is,  from  such  remedies  as  experience  in  the 
method  of  curing  has  taught  us.  as  is  done  in  all 
other  arts  ;  for  that  neither  a  husbandman  nor  a  pi¬ 
lot  is  qualified  for  his  business  by  reasoning,  but 
by  practice.  And  that  these  disquisitions  have  no 
connexion  with  medicine,  may  be  inferred  from  this 
plain  fact,  that  physicians,  whose  opinions  in  thess 
matters  have  been  directly  opposite  to  one  anovner, 
have,  notwithstanding,  equally  restored  their  pa¬ 
tients  to  health ;  that  their  success  was  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  their  having  derived  their  methods  of  cure, 
not  from  the  occult  causes  or  tho  natural  actions, 
about  which  they  were  divided,  but  from  experi¬ 
ments,  according  as  they  had  succeeded  in  the  course 
of  their  practice.  That  medicine,  even  in  its  infan¬ 
cy,  was  not  deduced  from  these  inquiries,  but  from 
experiments :  for  of  the  sick  who  had  no  phvsicians, 
some,  from  a  keen  appetite,  had  immediately  taken 
food  in  the  first  days  of  their  illness,  while  others, 
feeling  a  nausea,  had  abstained  from  it,  and  that  the 
disenler  of  those  who  had  abstained  was  more  alle¬ 
viated  ;  also  some,  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever,  had 
taken  food,  others  a  little  before  it  came  on,  and 
others  after  its  remission  ;  and  that  it  succeeded 
best  with  those  who  had  done  it  after  the  removal 
of  the  fever :  in  the  same  manner,  some  used  a  full 
diet  in  the  beginning  of  a  disease,  others  were  ab¬ 
stemious  ;  and  that  those  grew’  worse  who  had  eaten 
plentifully.  These  and  the  like  instances  daily  oc¬ 
curring,  that  diligent  men  observed  attentively  whal 


1.  (De  Med  ,  P  tef.) 
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method  generally  answered  best,  and  afterward  be¬ 
gan  to  prescribe  the  same  to  the  sick.  That  this  was 
the  rise  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  by  the  frequent 
recovery  of  some  and  the  death  of  others,  distin¬ 
guishes  what  is  pernicious  from  what  is  salutary ; 
and  that,  when  the  remedies  were  found,  men  began 
to  discourse  about  the  reasons  of  them.  That  med¬ 
icine  was  not  invented  in  consequence  of  their  rea¬ 
soning,  but  that  theory  was  sought  for  after  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  medicine.  They  ask,  too,  whether  reason 
prescribes  the  same  as  experience,  or  something 
different :  if  the  same,  they  infer  it  to  be  needless ; 
if  different,  mischievous.  That  at  first,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  examining  remedies  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  but  now  they  are  sufficiently 
ascertained ;  and  that  we  neither  meet  with  any 
new  kind  of  disease,  nor  want  any  new  method  of 
cure.  That  if  some  unknown  distemper  should  oc¬ 
cur,  the  physician  would  not  therefore  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  occult  things,  but  he  would 
presently  see  to  what  distemper  it  is  most  nearly 
allied,  and  make  trial  of  remedies  like  to  those  which 
have  often  been  successful  in  a  similar  malady,  and 
by  the  resemblance  between  them  would  find  some 
proper  cure.  For  they  do  not  affirm  that  judgment 
is  not  necessary  to  a  physician,  and  that  an  irra¬ 
tional  animal  is  capable  of  practising  this  art,  but 
that  those  conjectures  which  relate  to  the  occult 
things  are  of  no  use,  because  it  is  no  matter  what 
causes,  but  what  removes  a  distemper  ;  nor  is  it  of 
any  importance  in  what  manner  the  distribution  is 
performed,  but  what  is  easiest  distributed  :  whether 
concoction  fails  from  this  cause  or  that,  or  whether 
it  be  properly  a  concoction,  or  only  a  distribution  ; 
nor  are  we  to  inquire  how  we  breathe,  but  what  re¬ 
lieves  a  difficult  and  slow  breathing ;  nor  what  is 
the  cause  of  motion  in  the  arteries,  but  what  each 
kind  of  motion  indicates.  That  these  things  are 
known  by  experience ;  that  in  all  disputes  of  this 
kind  a  good  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides,  and, 
therefore,  genius  and  eloquence  obtain  the  victory  in 
the  dispute ;  but  diseases  are  cured,  not  by  eloquence, 
but  by  remedies ;  so  that  if  a  person  without  any 
eloquence  be  well  acquainted  with  those  remedies 
that  have  been  discovered  by  practice,  he  will  be  a 
much  greater  physician  than  one  who  has  cultivated 
his  talent  in  speaking  without  experience.  That 
these  things,  however,  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  only  idle ;  but  what  remains  is  also  cruel,  to  cut 
open  the  abdomen  and  praecordia  of  living  men,  and 
make  that  art,  which  presides  over  the  health  of 
mankind,  the  instrument,  not  only  of  inflicting  death, 
but  of  doing  it  in  the  most  horrid  manner;  especial¬ 
ly  if  it  be  considered  that  some  of  those  things 
which  are  sought  after  with  so  much  barbarity  can¬ 
not  be  known  at  all,  and  others  may  be  known  with¬ 
out  any  cruelty ;  for  that  the  colour,  smoothness, 
softness,  hardness,  and  such  like,  are  not  the  same 
in  a  wounded  body  as  they  were  in  a  sound  one  ; 
and,  farther,  because  these  qualities,  even  in  bodies 
that  have  suffered  no  external  violence,  are  often 
changed  by  fear,  grief,  hunger,  indigestion,  fatigue, 
and  a  thousand  other  inconsiderable  disorders, 
which  makes  it  much  more  probable  that  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts,  which  are  far  more  tender,  and  never  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  light  itself,  are  changed  by  the  severest 
wounds  and  mangling.  And  (hat  nothing  can  be 
more  ridiculous  than  to  imagine  anything  to  be  the 
6ame  in  a  dying  man,  nay,  one  already  dead,  as  it  is 
in  a  living  person  ;  for  that  the  abdomen,  indeed, 
may  be  opened  while  a  man  breathes,  but  as  soon 
as  the  knife  has  reached  the  praecordia,  and  the 
transverse  septum  is  cut,  which,  by  a  kind  of  mem¬ 
brane,  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower  parts  (and 
by  the  Greeks  is  called  the  diaphragm — diutypaypa), 
the  man  immediately  expires,  and  thus  the  pne- 
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cordia  and  all  the  viscera  never  come  to  the  net* 
of  the  butchering  physician  till  the  man  is  dead ; 
and  they  must  necessarily  appear  as  those  of  a  dead 
person,  and  not  as  they  were  while  he  lived ;  and 
thus  the  physician  gains  only  the  opportunity  of  mur¬ 
dering  a  man  cruelly,  and  not  of  observing  what  are 
the  appearances  of  the  viscera  in  a  living  person.  If, 
however,  there  can  be  anything  which  can  be  ob¬ 
served  in  a  person  that  yet  breathes,  chance  often 
throws  it  in  the  way  of  such  as  practise  the  healing 
art;  for  that  sometimes  a  gladiator  on  (he  stage,  a 
soldier  in  the  field,  or  a  traveller  beset  by  robbers, 
is  so  wmunded  that  some  internal  part,  different  in 
different  people,  may  be  exposed  to  view ;  and  thus 
a  prudent  physician  finds  their  situation,  position, 
order,  figure,  and  the  other  particulars  he  wants  to 
know,  not  by  perpetrating  murder,  but  by  attempting 
to  give  health ;  and  learns  by  compassion  that  which 
others  had  discovered  by  horrid  cruelty.  That  for 
these  reasons  it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  even  dead 
bodies  ;  which,  though  not  cruel,  yet  may  be  shock¬ 
ing  to  the  sight,  since  most  things  are  different  in 
dead  bodies ;  and  even  the  dressing  of  wounds  shows 
all  that  can  be  discovered  in  the  living.”1 * 

Such  were  the  arguments  by  which  they  support¬ 
ed  their  opinions  in  favour  of  experience,  of  which 
they  reckoned  three  sorts,  viz.  :  Observation  ( rijpy - 
oig)  or  Autopsy  ( auroipla ),  History  ( iaropla ),  and 
Analogy ,  or  the  substitution  of  a  similar  thing  (?)  rov 
dftolov  fierdbaoii),  which  they  called  “  the  Tripod  of 
Medicine”  ( ryv  rpliroda  rij(  larpucijc*).  They  gave  the 
name  of  Observation  or  Autopsy  to  that  which  had 
been  noticed  by  each  individual  for  himself  while 
watching  what  took  place  in  the  course  of  an  illness, 
and  was  the  result  of  his  own  remarks  on  the  signs 
and  causes  of  the  disease,  and  also  on  the  result  of 
different  modes  of  treatment.  What  they  called 
History  was  a  collection  of  observations  made  by 
others,  and  aftenvard  put  in  writing.  Analogy ,  or 
the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another,  was  what 
they  had  recourse  to  wThen  they  had  to  treat  a  new 
malady,  and  could  not  profit  either  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  or  that  of  others.  In  these  and  similar 
cases  they  selected  their  plan  of  treatment,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  unknown  disease  with  that  which  most 
resembled  it.  Their  opinions  may  be  found  at  great¬ 
er  length  in  Le  Clerc’s  or  Sprengel’s  History  of  Med¬ 
icine.  The  latter  remarks  that  “  their  principles 
exhibit  the  most  evident  proofs  of  their  great  saga¬ 
city  and  sound  judgment,  and  that  they  were  more 
animated  by  the  true  genius  of  medicine  than  the 
greater  part  of  their  predecessors,  wTho  had  given 
themselves  up  to  vague  theories.”  However,  their 
rejection  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  as 
useless  studies,  would,  of  course  (at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  modern  physicians),  prevent  their  ever 
attaining  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  clever  exper¬ 
imentalists,  though  it  must  not  be  denied  that  ma 
teria  medica  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  discovery  of 
the  properties  of  many  valuable  drugs. 

Besides  Philinus,  the  names  of  the  following 
physicians  of  this  sect  have  been  preserved  :  Seia- 
pion,  who  is  said  by  Celsus3  to  have  been  their 
founder,  Apollonius,4 * *  Glaucias,*  Heraclides  of  Ta- 
rentum,*  Bacchius  of  Tanagra,  Zeuxis,7  Menodotus 
of  Nicomedia,8  Theodas  or  Theudas  of  Laodicea,’ 
Sextus,10  Dionysius,11  Crito,18  Herodotus  of  Tarsus, 
Saturninus,13  Callicles,  Diodorus,  Lycua,14  HCschri- 
on,15  Philippus,  Marcellus,  and  Plinius  Valerianus. 


1.  (Futvoye’s  translation.)  —  2.  (Galen,  De  Subfigur.  Empir 

cap.  13,  p.  68.) — 3  (De  Medic., in  Praefat.)— 4.  (Ibid.)— 5.  (Ibid  j 

— 6.  (Ibid.) — 7.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Aphor.  Hippocr.,  tom 

r»iii.,  p.  187,  ed  Kuhn.) — 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  12,  sect  7,  4 

116.)— 9.  (Ibid.) — 10.  (Ibid.) — 11.  (Galen,  De  Medicam.,  sec 

locos,  v.,  7.) — 12.  (Id.,  De  Subfigur.  Empir.) — 13.  (Diog  Ls 

ert.,  1.  c.) — 14.  (Galen,  De  Meth.  Med  ,  ii.,  7,  p.  142.' — 15.  hf 

De  Si"- pi.  Medicam.  Facult.,  xi.,  24,  p.  356.) 
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With  respect  to  Bacch'  is,  however,  it  should  be 
mentioned,  that  Kiihn1 *  considers  the  passage  in 
Galen,  which  seems  to  class  him  among  the  Empir- 
ici,  to  be  corrupt.  None  of  these  have  left  any 
works  behind  them  except  Sextus,  Marcellus,  and 
Plinius  Valerianuu,  a  few  of  whose  writings  are 
still  extant.  The  sect  existed  a  long  time,  as  Mar¬ 
cellus  lived  in  the  foutth  century  A.D. ;  it  appears 
also  to  have  maintained  its  reputation  as  long  as  its 
members  remained  true  to  their  original  principles ; 
£nd  it  was  only  when  they  began  to  substitute  ig¬ 
norant  and  indiscriminate  experiments  for  rational 
and  philosophical  observation  that  the  word  Empiric 
sank  into  a  term  of  reproach.  A  parallel  has  been 
drawn  between  the  worst  part  of  the  system  of  the 
ancient  Empirici  and  the  modern  Homceopathists 
by  Franc.  Ferd.  Brisken,  in  an  inaugural  dissertation 
entitled  “  Philinus  et  Hahnemannus,  seu  Veteris 
Sect®  Empiric®  cum  Hodierna  Secta  Homceopa- 
thica  Comparatio,”  8vo,  Berol,  1834,  p.  36. 

♦EMPIS  (ipniq),  a  species  of  insect,  often  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Kuvwip,  or  Gnat.  Schneider  thinks 
the  term  is  more  properly  applicable  to  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  Tipula.  “  The  Tipula  culiciformis,"  observes 
Adams,  “  is  very  like  the  gnat ;  it  would,  then,  ap¬ 
pear  to  correspond  to  the  kpniq  of  the  Greeks.”* 

EMPORICAI  DICAI  ( epnopiKal  dUai).  ( Vid . 
Emporium.) 

EMPO'RIUM  (ro  eprropiov),  a  place  for  wholesale 
trade  in  commodities  carried  by  sea.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  seaport  town,  but  it  prop¬ 
erly  signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such  a  town. 
Thus  Amphitryo  says  that  he  had  looked  for  a  per¬ 
son, 

“  Apud  emporium,  atque  in  macello,  in  palcestra  atque 
in  foro, 

In  medicinis ,  in  tonstrinis,  apud  omnis  cedis  sa- 
cras.”* 

The  word  is  derived  from  tpnopoq,  which  signifies 
in  Homer  a  person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  another  person  ;4 *  but  in  later 
writers  it  signifies  the  merchant  or  wholesale  deal¬ 
er,  and  differs  from  Kuirq^oq,  the  retail  dealer,  in 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  merchant  who  carries  on 
commerce  with  foreign  countries,  while  the  kutu/- 
loq  purchases  his  goods  from  the  Ipmpoq,  and  retails 
them  in  the  market-place  (tj  oi>  nanr/Aovg  KaA.ovp.ev 
rovq  npoq  uvpv  re  Kai  npdaiv  diaKOvovvraq,  tdpvpe- 
vovq  tv  ayopq,  rovq  de  nhavijraq  kid  rdq  noXeiq  tpno- 
povq *). 

At  Athens,  it  is  said6  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners  and  the  other  for 
natives  ( S-evikov  and  aariKov),  but  this  appears 
doubtful.1  The  emporium  at  Athens  was  under 
the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who  were  elected 
annually  (kmpe'kriTai  rov  epiropiov).  (Vid.  Epime- 
letle.) 

EMTI  ET  VENDITI  ACTIO.  The  seller  has 
an  actio  vendji:  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio  emti, 
upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both  of 
them  are  actiones  direct®,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract. 

E'MTIO  ET  VENDFTIO.  The  contract  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  consists  in  the  buyer  agreeing  to 
g;ve  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  seller,  and  the 
Beller  agreeing  to  give  to  the  buyer  some  certain 
thing  for  his  money.  After  the  agreement  is  made, 
the  buyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the 
thing  which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  ac¬ 

l  (Adiiiwm.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Veter,  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in 

U.o.  Graat  ,  xiii.,  Exhibitum,  4to,  Lips.,  1826.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H. 

A  ,  v.,  17. —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Plaut.,  Amph.,  IV.,  i., 

4. — Compare  Liv  ,  xxxv.,  10  ;  xli.,  27.) — 4.  (Od.,  ii.,  319  ;  xxiv., 

300.)--5.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  12,  p.  371.) — 6.  (Lex.  Seg.,  p. 

208.)-  *  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  24 


cidentally  destroyed  before  it  is  delivered  ;  and  the 
seller  must  deliver  the  tb;ng  with  all  its  intermedi¬ 
ate  increase.  The  seller  mi  st  also  warrant  a  good 
title  to  the  purchase  (vid.  Evictio),  and  he  must 
also  warrant  that  the  thing  has  no  concealed  de¬ 
fects,  and  that  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  which 
he  (the  seller)  attributes  to  it.  It  wras  with  a  view 
to  check  frauds  in  sales,  and  especially  in  the  sales 
of  slaves,  that  the  seller  was  obliged,  bv  the  elict 
of  the  curule  ®diles  (vid.  Edtctum)  to  imorm  the 
buyer  of  the  defects  of  any  slave  offered  for  sale : 
“  Qui  mancipia  vendunt,  certiores  faciant  emtores 
quod  morbi  vitiique,"  &C.1  In  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the 
seller,  according  to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex 
stipulatu,  redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horace, 
in  his  Satires,*  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the  precau¬ 
tions  to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller  of  a  slave 

ENCAUSTICA.  ( Vid.  Pictura  ) 

ENCLE'MA  (tyK?iT]pa).  ( Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

ENCTE'MA  (tyKTppa).  (Vid.  Enctesis.) 

ENCTE'SIS  (tyKTr/oiq)  was  the  right  of  possess¬ 
ing  landed  property  and  houses  (tyKrrjcnq  yrjq  Kai 
ohlaq)  in  a  foreign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  separ¬ 
ate  individuals  of  another  state.3  ’E yKrqpara  were 
such  possessions  in  a  foreign  country,  and  are  op¬ 
posed  by  Demosthenes4  to  KTrjpara ,  possessions  in 
one’s  own  country.6  The  term  eyKrfipara  was  also 
applied  to  the  landed  property  or  houses  which  an 
Athenian  possessed  in  a  different  drjpoq  from  that 
to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and,  with  respect  to 
such  property,  he  was  called  eyKEKTr/pevoq :  whence 
we  find  Demosthenes6  speaking  of  oi  dpudrai  Kai  ol 
iyKeKTijpevoi.  For  the  right  of  holding  property  in 
a  dijpoq  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  he  had  to  pay 
such  drjpoq  a  tax,  which  is  mentioned  in  inscription* 
under  the  name  of  kyKrrjTiKov.'1 

ENCTE'TIKON  (tyKTr/riKov).  (Vid.  Encteiis.) 

ENDEIXIS  (evdei^iq)  properly  denotes  a  prose¬ 
cution  instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al¬ 
leged  to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while- 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who,  during 
their  liability,  sat  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  visited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (aaedeia) ;  and 
all  such  as,  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise¬ 
ment  (a vipia  Kara  npooraijiv),  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna¬ 
tion.  Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  against  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  ( tmaruTTiq ),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take  the 
votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  ;8  against  mal¬ 
efactors,  especially  murderers  (which  Schomann 
thinks  was  probably  the  course  pursued  when  the 
time  for  an  apogoge  had  been  suffered  to  elapse), 
traitors,  ambassadors  accused  of  malversation,* 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.10  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  was  to  lay  his  information  in  writing,  also  called 
lvbei!;iq,  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who  might  be 
the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the  thesmothe- 
t®,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor  (KaKovpyoq) 
being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven  were  the 
officers  applied  to.  (Vid.  Eleven,  The.)  It  the* 
became  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest  or  hold 

1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1.) — 2.  (ii.,  3,  286.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  De  Cor. 
p.  265,  7. — Bockh,  Corp.  In3cript.,  i.,  p.  725.) — 4.  (De  H alone, 
p.  87,  7.) — 5.  (Valcken.  ad  Herod.,  v.,  23.) — 6.  (e.  Polycl.,  p 
1208,  27.) — 7.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  3  )  —8 
(Plato,  Apol.,  p.  32,  a.) — 9.  (Isocrat.,  c.  Callim  ,  11.) — 10.  (Aria 
“oph.,  Equit.,  278.— Andoc..  De  Reditu.,  82.’ 
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to  0^/1  tl  e  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual 
steps  for  bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  ob¬ 
scurity  as  to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prose¬ 
cution  of  this  kind.  Heraldus1 *  ridicules  the  idea 
that  it  was  invariably  a  capital  punishment.  The 
accuser,  if  unsuccessful,  was  responsible  for  bringing 
a  malicious  charge  ( ipevdovg  bde'it-euc  vnevOwog9) 

E'NDROMIS  (kvdpofiig),  a  thick,  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  “  endromis”  be¬ 
cause  these  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(kv  ()p6fnp)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  effects 
of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  appearance,  it 
was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
3he  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome.3 
Radies  also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  descrip¬ 
tion  ( endromidas  Tyrias *)  when  they  partook,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the  palaes¬ 
tra.  Moreover,  boots  (vid.  Cothurnus)  were  called 
evSpopii eg  on  account  of  the  use  of  them  in  running.8 

EN'DYMA  (kvdvpa).  (Vid.  Amictus.) 

ENECH'YRA  (kvexvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  certain  period  was  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (?)  npodeapla),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
It  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the 
verdict.  In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  vnepy- 
pepog,  or  over  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  privileged  to  seize  upon  (uxpaodai)  his 
goods  and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation 
for  non-compliance  6  The  property  thus  taken  was 
called  kvexvpa,  and  slaves  were  generally  seized 
before  anything  else.7  This  “  taking  in  execution” 
was  usually  left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit, 
and  who,  if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a 
seizure,  had  his  remedy  in  a  dlay  k^ovlyg ;  if  with 
personal  violence,  in  a  SUy  abciag*  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a  public  officer  (vnyperyg 
napd  Tfjgdpxfjg)  being  taken  to  assist  in,  or,  perhaps, 
to  be  a  witness  of  a  seizure ;  but  this  was  in  a  case 
where  public  interests  were  concerned,  and  conse¬ 
quent  upon  a  decision  of  the  (3ov2,y*  The  same 
oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what  English¬ 
men  would  consider  a  case  of  “  assault  and  tres¬ 
pass,”  committed  by  some  plaintiffs  in  a  defendant’s 
house,  though  the  amount  of  damages  which  had 
been  given  (y  naradUy)  was,  according  to  agree¬ 
ment,  lying  at  the  bank  (knl  rrj  rpanefy),  and  there 
awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from  whom 
they  were  taken  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  6'lk.t)  j3Xu6yg,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c.  They  were,  in  fact,  dies 
non  in  Athenian  law.10 

ENG 'YE  (kyyvy),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in  very 
frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
affairs  of  the  Athenians  Private  agreements,  as, 
for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators,11 
or  that  the  evidence  resulting  from  the  application 
of  torture  to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive,13  were 
corroborated  by  the  parties  reciprocally  giving  each 


1.  (Animadv.  in  Salra.,  IV.,  ix.,  10.) — 2.  (Herald.,  IV.,  ix.,  *3. 
— Vid.  Schomann,  De  Corn.,  175. — Att.  Proc.,  239.) — 3.  (Juv., 

111.,  103. — Mart.,  iv.,  19  ;  xiv.,  126.) — 4.  (Juv.,  vi.,  246.) — 5. 
[Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  16.— In  Delum,  238. — Pollux,  Onom., 

111.,  155  ;  vii.,  93. — Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Meid.,  540,  21. — Ulp.,  ad  loc. —  Vid.  Aristoph.,  Nubes,  35.) — 7. 
(Atlien.,  xiii.,  612,  c.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  1153.) — 9.  (Id., 
c.  Euerg.,  1149.) — 19.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  518. — Hudt-vaicker, 
Diset. ,  p.  132.) — 11.  (Demosth.,  c.  Apatur.,  892-899.) — 12.  (De- 
ruosth.,  c.  Pantsen.,  978,  11  > 
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other  sureties ;  and  the  same  took  place  generally 
in  all  money-lending  or  mercantile  transactions, 
and  was  invariably  necessary  when  persons  under¬ 
took  to  farm  tolls,  taxes,  or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters,  bail  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions :  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guarantied  that  the  accused  should 
be  forthcoming  at  the  trial ;  and,  secondly,  v  hei 
security  was  demanded  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
award  of  the  court  In  the  first  case,  bail  was  very 
generally  required  when  the  accused  was  other 
than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  actiou  weic 
public  or  private ;  but  if  of  that  privileged  clasp, 
upon  no  other  occasion  except  when  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixis,  Ephegcsis,  oi 
Eisangelia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned  form  being 
adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason,  bail  was  not  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  he  technical  word  for  requiring  bail  of 
an  accused  person  is  nareyyvgiv,  that  for  becoming 
surety  in  such  case,  k^eyyvdadai.  Surety  of  the 
other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning  of  a  sun 
upon  two  occasions  only  :  first,  when  a  citizen  as¬ 
serted  the  fieedom  of  a  person  detained  in  slavery 
by  another ;  and,  secondly,  when  a  litigant,  who 
had  suffered  judgment  to  go  by  default  before  the 
arbitrator  (diairyryg),  had  recommenced  his  action 
within  the  given  time  (py  ovaa  6'lkti).  After  the 
judgment,  security  of  this  kind  was  required  in  all 
mercantile  and  some  other  private  causes  ;  and 
state  debtors,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  remain  in 
prison  till  they  had  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timoerates,1  allowed 
to  go  at  large  if  they  could  provide  three  sureties 
that  the  money  should  be  paid  within  a  limited  pe¬ 
riod.  If  the  principal  in  a  contract  made  default, 
the  surety  was  bound  to  make  it  good,  or,  if  he  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so,  might  be  attacked  by  an  kyyvyg  dixy, 
if  such  action  were  brought  within  a  twelvemonth 
after  the  obligation  was  undertaken.3  If,  however, 
a  person  accused  in  a  public  action  by  one  of  the 
forms  above  mentioned  failed  to  appear  to  take  his 
trial,  his  bail  became  liable  to  any  punishment  that 
such  person  had  incurred  by  contempt  of  court ; 
and,  consistently  with  this,  it  appears,  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Xenophon,3  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  accused  by  private  con¬ 
finement.4 

EITYH2  AIKH.  (Vid.  Engye.) 

*EN'HYDIIUS  (kvvdpog),  in  all  probability  the 
Otter,  or  Lutra  vulgaris.  “Schneider  makes  the 
kvvSplg  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  same.  Schneider  and 
Gesner  agree  that  the  A ara£  of  the  same  Greek 
writer  must  have  been  the  same  as  the  kvvdpog,  al¬ 
though  he  wishes  to  distinguish  them  from  one  an¬ 
other.”8  That  the  Mustela  Lutra  is  the  kvvdplg  ap¬ 
pears  evident  from  the  Mosaic  of  Praeneste,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sibthorp.  One  of  the  Romaic  names  of  the 
Otter,  (ildpa,  is  very  similar  to  the  Polish  Wydra* 

ENOl'KIOY  AIKH  (Ivoik'iov  dixy).  An  action 
brought  (like  our  trespass  for  mesne  profits  after  a 
successful  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the  rents 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  his 
being  kept  out  of  possession.  If  the  property  re¬ 
covered  were  not  a  house,  but  land  (in  the  more 
confined  sense  of  the  word),  the  action  for  rents 
and  profits  was  called  tcapnov  6lk y.  It  seems,  from 
the  language  of  the  grammarians,  that  these  actions 
could  be  brought  to  try  the  title  to  the  estate,  as 
well  as  for  the  above-mentioned  purpose.  Perhaps 
both  the  tenement  and  the  intemediate  profits 
might  be  recovered  by  one  suit,  but  the  proceeding 
would  be  more  hazardous,  because  a  failure  in  one 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  712-716.)- -2.  (Demosth,  c.  Apa¬ 

tur.,  901,  10.) — 3.  (Ilel.,  i.,  7,  t)  39.)— -4.  (Meier,  Att.  Process 

515.) — 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — * 

(Walpole’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i ,  p.  267,) 
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part  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  loss  of  the 
whole  cause.  Thus  the  title  of  a  party  to  the  land 
itself  might  have  expired,  as,  for  instance,  where  he 
field  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  recover  certain  by-gone  profits  from  one 
who  had  dispossessed  him  Therefore  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  diicai  tv.  and  /cap.  might,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  be  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  rents  and 
profits  only  were  the  subject  of  claim.  We  are 
told  that  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judgment  in  one 
of  these  actions,  still  refused  to  give  satisfaction,  an 
ovcizs  icKij  might  be  commenced  against  him,  of 
which  the  effect  was,  that  the  plaintiff  obtained  a 
right  to  indemnify  himself  out  of  the  whole  property 
of  the  defendant.  Schomann  observes  that  this 
was  a  circuitous  proceeding,  when  the  plaintiff 
might  take  immediate  steps  to  execution  by  means 
nf  entry  and  ejectment.  His  conjecture,  however, 
that  the  ova'tag  6lkt)  was  in  ancient  times  an  impor¬ 
tant  advantage,  when  real  property  could  not  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  in  execution,  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  and  is  supported  by  analogy 
*♦)  the  laws  of  other  nations,  which,  being  (in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  civilization)  framed  by  the  landowners 
only,  bear  marks  of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  en¬ 
croachment  upon  their  rights.  He  remarks,  also, 
that  the  giving  to  the  party  the  choice  between  a 
milder  and  a  more  stringent  remedy,  accords  with 
the  general  tenour  and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  laws. 
We  may  add  that  our  own  law  furnishes  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  viz.,  where  a  plaintiff  has  obtained 
a  judgment,  he  has  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once 
to  execution,  or  bringing  an  action  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  ;  though  with  us  the  latter  measure  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  more  vexatious,  as  it  increases  the  costs, 
and  is  rendered  less  necessary  by  the  facility  with 
which  executions  can  be  levied.  At  Athens  the 
tgovAyc  dint),  as  it  was  the  ultimate  and  most  effica¬ 
cious  remedy,  drew  with  it  also  more  penal  conse¬ 
quences,  as  explained  under  Embateia.1 

ENOMOTIA.  (Fid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98,  100.) 

ENSIS.  (Fid.  Gladius.) 

EN'TASIS  (Ivraoig).  The  most  ancient  col¬ 
umns  now  existing  are  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
extremity,  the  sides  of  which,  like  those  of  an  obe¬ 
lisk,  converge  immediately  and  regularly  from  the 
base  to  the  neck  between  two  even  lines;  a  mode 
of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace  and  ap¬ 
parent  solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling  line, 
called  entasis ,2  was  given  to  the  shaft,  which  seems 


to  have  been  the  first  step  towards  c*.  rnLining  grow 
and  grandeur  in  the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  is  represented  by  the  figure  on 
the  left  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temple  at  Posid6nia  (Psestum),  which 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  now  remaining ; 
that  on  the  right  shows  the  entasis,  and  is  from  a 
building  of  rather  later  construction  in  the  same 
city.  Two  other  examples  of  the  same  style  arc 
still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to  an  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucinensis,1  and  the  other  at  Rome, 
on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicius.* 

*EN'TOMA  (Zvro/ia),  INSECTA,  INSECTS 
“  Aristotle  and  Pliny  used  the  terms  kvropa  and  in- 
secta  respectively  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
latter  is  applied  by  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  and  did  not  include  the  Crusta¬ 
cea  in  this  class  of  animals,  as  was  done  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  with  singular  want  of  judgment.  The  met¬ 
amorphosis  of  insects  is  correctly  described  by  The¬ 
ophrastus,  kn  Ku/iTTijc  yap  xPvaaHlg,  elf  ek  ravrijQ  i) 
%lwxv-  By  KapTTij  is  evidently  meant  here  the  Larva 
or  Eruca,  L.,  and  by  jpt/aa/l/U'f,  the  Chrysalis  or 
Pupa,  L. :  the  ^>vxv  is  the  Imago,  L.”s 

EPANGEL'IA  (eir ayyella).  If  a  citizen  of  Ath¬ 
ens  had  incurred  unpia,  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  forfeited. 
( Vid.  Atimia.)  But  as  it  sometimes  might  happen 
that  a  person,  though  not  formally  declared  anpoq, 
had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on  accusa¬ 
tion,  draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was,  of 
course,  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
aripoi,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself,* 4 * 6  and  demand  of  him  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  right  to  speak  by  a  trial  or  examination  of 
his  conduct  ( doiapaaia  rov  (iiov),  and  this  demand, 
denouncement,  or  threat,  was  called  krtayyeHa,  or 
knayyella  doKipaoiaq.  The  impeached  individual 
was  then  compelled  to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to 
submit  to  a  scrutiny  into  his  conduct,*  and  if  he 
was  convicted,  a  formal  declaration  of  unpia  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  the  kn ayye?.ia 
with  doKipaota,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonymes ;  but  from  the  statements  made  above,  it 
is  evident  that  the  dompaaia  is  the  actual  trial,  while 
the  knayyeMa  is  only  the  threat  to  subject  a  man  to 
the  doKipaoia :  hence  the  expression  knayykXXeiv 
doKipaa'tav .*  Other  writers,  such  as  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between 
knayyelia  and  kvdeiijis  :  the  latter  is  an  accusation 
against  persons  who,  though  they  had  been  declared 
unpoi,  nevertheless  venture  to  assume  the  rights 
of  citizens  in  the  public  assembly,  whereas  knayy. 
e?i(a  applied  only  to  those  who  had  not  yet  been 
convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  but  were 
only  threatened  with  an  accusation  for  the  first 
time.7  Wachsmuth8  seems  to  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  the  prjTopLKTj  ypa<j>fi  to  be  connected  or  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  knayysiia ;  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  real¬ 
ity  quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  un¬ 
lawful  things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right 
to  come  forward;  whereas  the  knayy eXia  was  a  de¬ 
nunciation,  or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  oratoi 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly. 

EP'ARITOI  ( kndpiroi ),  a  select  corps  of  Area* 

1.  (Piranesi,  Maguif.  de’  Rom.,  tav.  31,  fig.  6.) — 2.  (Ibid.,  fi g 

7.)— 3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Aaschin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p 

104.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  Tiii.,  43. — Suidas,  s.  v.  etuiyytXia.)-— 

6.  (Schumann,  Do  Comit.,  p.  232,  note  8,  transl.) — 7.  (Meier, 

Att.  Proc.,  p.  210.— Sch8mann,De  Comit.,  p.  232,  note  7,  transl J 

—8.  (Hellen.  Alter' b.,  i.,  l,p.  294.) 
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tfiaft  iwop s,  who  appear  to  have  been  hek  in  high 
estimation  by  their  countrymen.1 

EPAU'LIA.  ( Vid .  Marriage,  Greek.) 

EPEUNACTAI  {kn evvaKTai)  were  a  class  of  cit¬ 
izens  at  Sparta,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  off¬ 
spring  of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan  citi¬ 
zens.  Theopompus  tells  us2  that  in  the  Messenian 
war,  in  consequence  of  the  great  losses  which  they 
sustained,  the  Spartans  married  the  widows  of  those 
who  were  slain  to  Helots,  and  that  these  Helots  were 
admitted  to  the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  knev- 
vanrat.  Diodorus3  also  calls  the  partisans  of  Pha- 
Ianthus  enevvaKrai.  {Vid.  Partheniai.)4 * 

EPHEBE'UM.  {Vid.  Gymnasium.) 

EPHE'BUS  {e(j>rj6oc)  was  the  name  of  Athenian 
youths  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  18.6 
The  state  of  tyr/Seia  lasted  for  two  years,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  when  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law  did 
not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  etpr/Soi,  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  all  the  privileges  of  full  citizens,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Harpocration,  who  state  that  their  names  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  e<j>i]6eia,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  Hyr/Soi,  and  that,  consequently, 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privileges  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that  the 
names  of  young  men,  at  the  time  they  became  £<pr/- 
601,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic  regis¬ 
ters,  for  Lycurgus6  uses  the  expressions  £<pri6ov 
yiyveoOai  and  sir  to  Xr/^iapxiKOv  ypappareiov  eyypu- 
ipeodai  as  synonymous.  The  statement  of  Harpo¬ 
cration  and  Photius  is  therefore  probably  nothing 
but  a  false  inference  from  the  fact,  that  young  men, 
before  the  completion  of  their  20th  year,  were  not 
allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  public  assem¬ 
bly  ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  arose  out  of  the  law  which, 
as  Schomann7  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athe¬ 
nian  should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers 
before  the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the 
completion  of  the  20th  year.  {Vid.  Docimasia.) 
From  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Aphohus,8 
we  see  that  some  of  the  privileges  of  citizens  were 
conferred  upon  young  men  on  becoming  ?<t>r]6oi : 
Demosthenes  himself,  at  the  age  of  18,  entered  upon 
his  patrimony,  and  brought  an  action  against  his 
guardians  ;  one  Mantitheus9  relates  that  he  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  age  of  18 ;  and  these  facts  are  stated  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  must  infer  that  their  occur¬ 
rence  had  nothing  extraordinary,  but  were  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  usual  custom 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  doK.ip.aoia,  tt.e  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and  part¬ 
ly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed  and 
strong  to  undergo  the  duties  which  now  devolved 
upon  him.10  Schomann11  believes  that  this  doKipaoia 
only  applied  to  orphans,  but  Aristophanes  and  Plato 
mention  it  in  such  a  general  way,  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  After  the 


1.  (Xen,  Hell.,  vii.,  4,  <>  22,  33,  34  ;  5, 1)  3.— Mem.  de  1’Acad. 
des  Inacrip,  xxxii.,  p.  234. — Hesych,  s.  v.  'Eirapdriroi  (read 
Emlpirot). — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  ii.,  p.  419,  note  m. — Wach- 
oiuth,  i.,  2,  p.  294.) — 2.  (Athcn.,  vii.,  p.  271,  d.) — 3.  (Mai, 

*3xc.  Vat.,  p  10.) — 4.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  353. — 
duller,  Dor.,  iii.,  3,  $  5.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  105. — Harpo- 
srat.,  s.  v.  ’Er«5f'er£?  'Utiiimu.) — 6.  (c.  Leocrat.,  p.  189.) — 7. 
(De  Oomit.,  p.  71,  transl.)— 8.  (p.  814,  <&c. — Compare  c.  One- 
tor.,  p.  868.) — 9.  (Deinosth.,  c.  Bosot.  de  Dote,  p.  1009.) — 10. 
Aristo  -0.,  Vesp,  533,  with  the  schol. — Demosth.,  c.  Onetor.,  p. 
SOS. — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  c.  3,  t)  4. — Plato,  Crito,  p.  51,  with 
Stallbauin's  note,p.  174,  Eug.  transl.) — 11.  (1.  c.) 
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SoKipaota,  tne  young  men  recened  ii.  the)  assembh 
a  shield  and  a  lance  p  but  those  whose  fathers  hail 
fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country  received  a  com¬ 
plete  suit  of  armour  in  the  theatre.2  It  seems  to 
have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the  tyr/Soi  took  an 
oath  in  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Aglauros,3  by  which 
they  pledged  themselves  never  to  disgiate  their 
arms  or  to  desert  their  comrades;  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  its  altars  and 
hearths ;  to  leave  their  country,  m  t  in  a  worse,  but 
in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it .  to  obey  the 
magistrates  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all  attempts  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and  finally  to  re¬ 
spect  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  This  solem¬ 
nity  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  year  {tv 
apxaipeoiaig),  and  the  festive  season  bore  the  name 
of  r^fita.4  The  external  distinction  of  the  tyr/Cot 
consisted  in  the  x^a^C  and  the  ntTaoog* * 

During  the  two  years  of  the  £<pr)6eia,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  wffiich  the  young  men  prepared  themselves 
for  the  higher  duties  of  full  citizens,  ihey  were  gen¬ 
erally  sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of  ne 
pinoXot,  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform  other  du 
ties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
Attica.6 

EPHEGE'SIS  {ktyr/yricLq)  denotes  the  method  of 
proceeding  against  such  criminals  as  were  liable  to 
be  summarily  arrested  by  a  private  citizen  {vid. 
Apagoge)  when  the  prosecutor  was  unwilling  to 
expose  himself  to  personal  risk  ii.  apprehending  the 
offender.7  Under  these  circumstances,  he  made  an 
application  to  the  proper  magistrate,  as,  for  instance, 
to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were  a  case  of  burglary  or 
robbery  attended  with  murder,9  and  conducted  him 
and  his  officers  to  the  spot  where  the  capture  wa* 
to  be  effected.  With  respect  to  the  forms  and  other 
incidents  of  the  ensuing  trial,  we  have  no  nforma- 
tion  ;  'n  all  probability  they  differed  but  little,  if  at 
all,  from  those  of  an  apagoge.9 

*EPHE'MERON  {e<pr/pepov),  I.  a  plant,  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  £<f>r/pepov  of  Theophrastus10  and 
Nicander.11  “  Dioscorides12  also  gives  it  as  one  of 
the  synonymes  of  his  koXxikov.  But  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapter  he  describes  the  properties  of  another 
ecpr/pepov,  which  it  is  mare  difficult  to  determine. 
Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Convallaria  verticillata."13 

*11.  The  Ephemera,  L.,  or  May-fly.  “  The  name 
of  Ephemera  has  been  given  to  the  insects  so  called, 
in  consequence  of  the  short  duration  of  their  lives, 
when  they  have  acquired  their  final  form.  There 
are  some  of  them  which  never  see  the  sun  ;  they 
are  born  after  he  is  set,  and  die  before  he  reappears 
on  the  horizon.”14 

EPHES'IA  (’E <j>£oia),  a  great  panegyris  of  the  lo- 
nians  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  lonians 
in  Asia.  It  was  held  every  year,  and  had,  like  all 
panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a  bond  of 
political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  race, 
and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Ar¬ 
temis.15  The  Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  former 
compares  it16  to  the  ancient  panegyris  of  Delos  {vid. 
Delia),  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians  a»- 


1.  (Aristot.,  ap.  Ilarpocrat,  s.  v.  AoKinaala.) — 2.  (ASschin,  c. 

Ctes.,  p.  75,  ed.  Steph — Plato,  Menex,  p.  249,  with  Stallbainn’s 

note.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  438. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 

106.) — 4.  (Isseus,  De  Apollod.,  c.  28. — Demosth.,  c.  Leochar.,  p. 

1092.) — 5.  (Hemsterhuis  ad  Polluc.,  x.,  164.) — 6.  (Pollux,  Onom, 

viii.,  106.— Photius,  s.  v.  r ltpinuXo;. — Plato,  De  Leg,  vi.,  760,  c.) 

— 7.  (Demosth,  c.  Androt..  p.  601.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  76.) 

—9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc,  p.  146.)— 10.  (H.  P,  ix,  16.)— 11.  (Alex, 

250.) — 12.  (iv.  84.) — 13.  (Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Griffith’i 

Cuvier,  xv,  p.  313.) — 15.  (Dionys.  Hal,  Antiq.  Rom,  iv,  p.  229, 

ed.  Sylhurg.— Strabo,  xiv,  1,  p.  1T4,  ed.  Tauchmtr  )— 1&  (jii 
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■ambled  with  their  w'ives  and  children.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only  know 
that  it  was  a(  corapanied  with  much  mirth  and  feast¬ 
ing,  and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.1  That  games  and  contests  form¬ 
ed,  likewise,  a  chief  part  of  the  solemnities,  is  clear 
from  Hesychius,*  who  calls  the  Ephesia  an  dyiov 
inupavyg* 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and  Stra¬ 
bo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was  only 
a  panegyris  of  some  Ionians,  perhaps  of  those  who 
lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity.  Thucydides 
seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it  with  the  De¬ 
lian  panegyris,  which  likewise  consisted  only  of  the 
Ionians  of  the  islands  near  Delos  ;  and  Strabo,  who 
calls  the  great  national  panegyris  of  all  the  Ionians 
in  the  Panionium  the  koivtj  navrjyvpig  ruv  ’luvuv, 
applies  to  the  Ephesia  simply  the  name  navpyvpLg. 
It  may,  however,  have  existed  ever  since  the  time 
when  Ephesus  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies 
in  Asia. 

EPH'ESIS.  ( Vid .  Appellatio,  Greek.) 

EPHESTRIS  (e<peoTp(g)  was  a  name  applied  to 
any  outer  garment,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Ipuriov  and  chlamys.* 3 4 

EPH'ETAE(’E^rai).  The  judges  so  called  at 
Athens  were  fifty-one  in  number,  selected  from  no¬ 
ble  families  (dpioTLvSrjv  aipeOwrec),  and  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  They  formed  a  tribunal  of  great 
antiquity,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Pollux5  ascribed 
their  institution  to  Draco  ;  moreover,  if  we  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch,6  one  of  Solon’s 
laws  (uSjovec)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephetae 
and  Areiopagus  as  coexistent  before  the  time  of 
that  legislator.  Again,  as  we  are  told  by  Pollux,7 
the  Ephetae  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of  five 
courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  they 
had  to  try.  In  historical  times,  however,  they  sat 
in  four  only,  called,  respectively,  the  court  by  the 
Palladium  (to  m  1  laHAadtoj),  by  the  Delphinium  (to 
im  AeA <j>iv'i<p),  by  the  Prytaneium  (to  h ri  UpvravEcip), 
and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or  Zea  (to  ev  <frpeaTToi 8). 
At  the  first  of  these  courts  they  tried  cases  of  unin¬ 
tentional,  at  the  second  of  intentional,  but  justifia¬ 
ble  homicide,  such  as  slaying  another  in  self-de¬ 
fence,  taking  the  life  of  an  adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant 
or  a  nightly  robber.9  At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custom,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  upon  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.  In  the  court  at  Phreatto,  on 
the  seashore  at  the  Peira;us,  they  tried  such  per¬ 
sons  as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.  In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  ( rrjg  yyg  prj  unropevog).  the  judges  sitting 
close  by  him  on  shore.10  Now  we  know  that  the 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  was,  by  So¬ 
lon’s  laws,  intrusted  to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes11  in  connexion 
with  the  four  courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat. 
Moreover,  Draco,  in  his  Qeopoi,  spoke  of  the  Ephe- 
ta  only,  though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in 
cases  of  murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  HenceMiiller19  conjectures  that  the  court 
of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included  in  the  five 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  infers,  moreover,  the  ear¬ 
ly  existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens,  resembling  the 
Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested  with  the  jurisdic- 


1  (Strabo,  1  c.) — 2.  (s.  v., — 3.  (Compare  Paus.,  vii.,  2,  0  4. — 
Muller,  Dor  ,  ;i.,  9,  (  8. — Bockh.,  Corp.  Inscript.,  ii.,  n.  2909.) — 
4.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  iv.,  38. — Lucian,  Dial.  Meretr.,  9,  vol.  iii. ,  p. 
101,  ed.  Reitz.— Dial.  Mort.,  10,  t)  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  366. — Contempl., 
14,  p  509. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  358.) — 5.  (viii.,  125.)— 6. 
(Solon.,  c.  19 J — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Wachsmuth,  II., 
i.,  p.  321  )— 9.  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  p.874.)— 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aris- 
*ocr  ,  p  644.) — 11.  (1.  c.) — 12.  (Eumenid..  I)  65.) 


tion  in  cases  cf  homicide.1  The  name  of  'Ebira. 
given  to  the  membeis  of  this  council  was,  as  he 
conceives,  rather  derived  from  their  granting  a  li¬ 
cense  to  avenge  blood  ( oi  k<j>caai  rip  uvSpotyovtp  rot 
dvdpyAdTpv)  than  from  their  being  appealed  to,  oi 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which, 
before  the  time  of  Draco,  had  belonged  to  the  kings.’ 
If  this  hypothesis  be  true,  it  becomes  a  question, 
Why  and  when  was  this  separation  of  the  courts 
made  1  On  this  subject  Muller  adds,  that  when 
an  act  of  homicide  was  not  punished  by  death  or 
perpetual  banishment,  the  perpetrator  had  to  re¬ 
ceive  expiation.  ( Vid.  Banishment,  Greek.)  Now 
the  atonement  for  blood,  and  the  purification  of  a 
shedder  of  blood,  came  under  the  sacred  law  of 
Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  confined  to 
the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had  lost  their  polit¬ 
ical  power.  {Vid.  Exegetai.)  Consequently,  the 
administration  of  the  rites  of  expiation  could  not  be 
taken  away  from  them,  and  none  but  an  aristocrat- 
ical  court  like  that  of  the  Ephetae  would  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  grant  permission  of  expiation  for  homicide, 
and  to  preside  over  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
it.  Accordingly,  that  court  retained  the  right  of  de¬ 
cision  in  actions  for  manslaughter,  in  which  a  tem¬ 
porary  flight  was  followed  by  expiation,  and  also  in 
cases  of  justifiable  homicide,  whether  from  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  of  the  latter  (as  regards  the  guilt  of  the  per¬ 
petrator)  to  acts  of  accidental  homicide,  or  as  re¬ 
quiring  a  like  expiation.’  For  acts  of  wilful  mur¬ 
der,  on  the  other  hand,  the  punishment  was  eithej 
death  or  aeupvyia,  and,  therefore,  no  expiation  (ku- 
dapotg)  was  connected  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  such  cases,  so  that  there  could  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  against  their  being  tried  by  the  court  of  tne 
Areiopagus,  though  its  members  did  not  of  necessity 
belong  to  the  old  aristocracy. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  which  Muller  alle¬ 
ges  in  support  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  if  they  are 
valid  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  separation 
alluded  to  was  effected  when  the  Athenian  nobility 
lost  their  supremacy  in  the  state,  and  a  timocracy 
or  aristocracy  of  wealth  was  substituted  for  an  ar¬ 
istocracy  of  birth.  This,  as  is  w'ell  known,  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

Lastly,  we  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  duties  of  the  Ephetae 
sufficiently  explain  the  statement  in  Pollux,4  that 
their  court  gradually  lost  all  respect,  and  became  at 
last  an  object  of  ridicule. 

EPHI'PPIUM  ( dcTpdtrj,  kipinmov,  kip'nrnEiov),  a 
Saddle.  Although  the  Greeks  occasionally  rode 
without  any  saddle  (km  ipiXov  lmrovs),  yet  they  com¬ 
monly  used  one,  and  from  them  the  name,  together 
with  the  thing,  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans.6  It 
has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  the  use  of  saddles 
was  unknown  until  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
But  Ginzrot,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
carriages,7  has  shown,  both  from  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
from  the  pictures  preserved  on  the  walls  of  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  and  from  the  expressions  employ¬ 
ed  by  J.  Caesar  and  other  authors,  that  the  term 
“ephippium”  denoted  not  a  mere  horsecloth,  a  skin, 
or  a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  saddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  wood,  which,  after  being  filled  with  a 
stuffing  of  wool  or  cloth,  was  covered  with  softer 
materials,  and  fastened  by  means  of  a  girth  ' cingu¬ 
lum ,  zona )  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  an¬ 
cient  saddles  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  thus  iar 
different  from  ours,  that  the  cover  stretched  upon 
the  hard  frame  was  probably  of  stuffed  or  padded 

1.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  41.) — 2.  (Pollux,  1.  c.)— 

3.  (Plato,  Leg.,  ix.,  p.  864  and  875.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5.  (Xen.,  De  R« 

Equest.,  vii.,  5.) — 6.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  7. — Ca:sar,  B.  G.. 

iv.,  2.  — Hor.,  Epist.,  i ,  1 1,  43.— Gellius,  v.,  5.) — 7.  (vol  ii ,  « 
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Jloih  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the  saddle  was, 
»s  it  were,  a  cushion  fitted  to  the  horse's  back. 
Pendent  cloths  (arpupara,  strata)  were  always  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  animal; 
hut  it  was  not  provided  with  stirrups.  As  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  use  of  stiirups,  the  horses,  more  partic¬ 
ularly  in  Spain,  were  taught  to  kneel  at  the  word  of 
command,  when  theii  riders  wished  to  mount  them. 
( Vid .  the  annexed  figure  from  an  antique  lamp  found 
at  Herculaneum,  and  compare  Strabo,  III.,  i.,  p.  436, 
ed  Su  b. ;  and  Silius  Italicus,  x.,  465.) 


The  cloths,  which  were  either  spread  over  the 
saddle  or  hung  from  it  on  each  side,  were  often 
dyed  with  different  colours  (“Jam  purpura  vestiat 
urmos  ;'n  ephippia  fucata *),  and  were  sometimes 
rendered  still  more  ornamental  by  the  addition  of 
fringes. 

The  term  “  Ephippium”  was  in  later  times  in 
part  supplanted  by  the  word  “  sella,”  and  the  more 
specific  expression  “  sella  equestris.” 

EPHORI  ('E^opoO  Magistrates  called  'E^opot 
or  overseers  were  common  to  many  Dorian  consti¬ 
tutions  in  times  of  remote  antiquity.  Cyrene  and 
the  mother  state  of  Thera  may  be  mentioned  as  ex¬ 
amples  :  the  latter  colonized  from  Laconia  in  early 
ages,  and  where,  as  we  are  told,  the  ephors  were 
bruvvpot,  i.  e.,  gave  their  name  to  their  year  of  of¬ 
fice.*  The  ephoralty  at  Sparta  is  classed  by  Herod¬ 
otus4 5 *  among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  Since, 
however,  the  ephori  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle 
which  contains  a  general  outline  of  the  constitution 
ascribed  to  him,8  we  may  infer  that  no  new  powers 
were  given  to  them  by  that  legislator,  or  in  the  age 
of  which  he  may  be  considered  the  representative. 
Another  account  refers  the  institution  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  epho;alty  to  Theopompus  (B.C.  770-720),  who 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  office  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  jus¬ 
tified  the  innovation  by  remarking  that  “  he  handed 
down  the  royal  power  to  his  descendants  more  du¬ 
rable,  because  he  had  diminished  it.”8  The  incon¬ 
sistency  of  these  accounts  is  still  farther  complica¬ 
ted  by  a  speech  of  Cleomenes  the  Third,  who7  is 
represented  to  have  stated  that  the  ephors  were 

1.  (Claud.,  Epigr.,  x.,  36.) — 2.  (Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.) — 3. 
(Heracl  Pint.,  4.) — 4.  (i.,  65.) — 5.  (Plutarch,  I.ycurg.,  6.) — 6. 
(A.rsto’. ,  I  jlit.,  v.,  9.) — 7.  (Plutarch,  Cleom.,  10.) 
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originally  appointed  by  the  kings,  to  act  fir  them  m 
a  judicial  capacity  (npog  to  spiveiv)  during  their  ab¬ 
sence  from  Sparta  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  and 
that  it  was  only  by  gradual  usurpations  that  these 
new  magistrates  had  made  themselves  raramount 
even  over  the  kings  themselves.  Now  according 
to  some  authorities,1 * *  Polydarus,  the  cc  league  of 
Theopompus,  and  one  of  the  kings  under  whom  the 
first  Messenian  war  (B.C.  743-723)  was  completed, 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  conquered  Messenian  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  portk  ns 
of  land  possessed  by  the  Spartans — an  augmenta¬ 
tion  which  implies  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Spartan  citizens.  But  the  ephors,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  ;  and,  therefore,  if  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus 
the  franchise  at  Sparta  was  extended  to  a  new  class 
of  citizens,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  old  ones  (vnopeioveg),  the  eph¬ 
ors  would  thenceforward  stand  in  a  new  position 
with  respect  to  the  kings,  and  the  councillors  (oi 
yepovreg)  who  were  elected  from  the  higher  class. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them,  powrers  which  did  not  originally 
belong  to  them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes, 
their  authority  may  have  been  so  far  altered  as  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office, 
and  not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as 
Mr.  Thirlwall  observes,  “  if  the  extension  of  the 
ephoralty  was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an 
inferior  class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  com¬ 
parison  which  Cicero*  draws  between  the  ephoralty 
and  the  Roman  tribunate  would  be  more  applicable 
than  he  himself  suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light 
on  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being 
all-powerful,  though  the  class  which  they  more 
especially  represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran¬ 
chise.”*  But,  after  all,  the  various  accounts  which 
we  have  been  considering  merely  show  how  differ 
ent  were  the  opinions,  and  how  little  historical  the 
statements,  about  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty.4 

We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the 
functions  and  authorities  of  the  ephors  in  historical 
times,  after  first  observing  that  their  office,  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council, 
and  in  that  respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the 
Dorian  states,  would  have  been  altogether  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  and  that 
their  gradual  usurpations  and  encroachments  were 
facilitated  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of 
their  duties.  Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  same,  and  was  probably  connected 
with  the  five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  name¬ 
ly,  the  four  nupai,  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosu- 
ra,  and  the  YloAig,  or  city  properly  so  called,  around 
which  the  aupat  lay.8  They  were  elected  from  and 
by  the  people  (if  dnavruv),  without  any  qualification 
of  age  or  property,  and  without  undergoing  any 
scrutiny  (oi  rvxovreg) ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  re 
marks,®  the  df/pug  enjoyed  through  them  a  partici 
pation  in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  election  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle7  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile;  and 
Plato8  describes  their  office  as  kyyvg  rrjg  KAr/purf/g 
dvvdpeug,  words  which  may  apply  to  a  want  of  a 
directing  and  discriminating  principle  in  the  elect¬ 
ors,  without  of  necessity  implying  an  election  by 
lot.  They  entered  upon  office  at  the  autumnal  sol¬ 
stice,  and  the  first  in  rank  of  the  five  gate  his  nams 
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to  the  year,  which  was  called  after  him  in  all  civil 
transactions.1  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  upxdov,  which  in  some  re¬ 
spects  resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadors 
*  ;rs  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.3 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority,  on 
which  subject  Aristotle*  remarks  that  they  decided 
A)  civil  suits  (diKcu  ruv  ovp6oA,atu>v),  and  generally 
ji  actions  of  great  importance  (npioeuv  peyuAuv  nv- 
jt  u*) :  whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital 
<»i  imes  (dt/cat  <j>ovu(ai).  In  this  arrangement  we  see 
an  exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdiction  was  given  to  courts  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  composition,  while  civil  actions  were  decided 
by  popular  tribunals.  (Compare  Ephetae  and  Arei- 
o'pauus.)  But  with  this  civil  jurisdiction  was  uni¬ 
ted  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  possessed  by 
the  ephors  at  Gyrene  :  for  example,  the  ephors  pun¬ 
ished  a  man  for  having  brought  money  into  the 
state,®  and  others  for  indolence.®  We  are  told,  also, 
that  they  inspected  the  clothing  and  the  bedding  of 
the  young  men.7  Moreover,  something  like  a  su¬ 
perintendence  over  the  laws  and  their  execution  is 
implied  in  the  language  of  the  edict,  which  they 
published  on  entering  upon  their  office,  ordering  the 
citizens  “  to  shave  the  upper  lip  ( pvarana ),  i.  e.,  to 
be  submissive,  and  to  obey  the  laws.”  Now  the 
symbolical  and  arcnaic  character  of  this  expression 
seems  to  prove  that  the  ephors  exercised  such  a 
general  superintendence  from  very  early  times,  and 
there  car  be  no  doubt  “  that,  in  the  hands  of  able 
men,  it  would  alone  prove  an  instrument  of  unlim¬ 
ited  power  ”8 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  farther  in- 
ci  ;ased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies  (ev- 
fovai)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates,  on 
which  Aristotle9  observes  that  it  was  a  very  great 
gift  to  the  ephoralty  ( tovto  6e  ry  ktyopeiq.  psya  liav 
to  dtipov).  Nor  were  they  obliged  to  wait  till  a 
magistrate  had  completed  his  term  of  office,  since, 
even  before  its  termination,  they  might  exercise  the 
privilege  of  deposition.19  Even  the  kings  themselves 
could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as  Cleom- 
eaes  was  for  bribery,  dupodoida11),  though  they  were 
not  obliged  to  answer  a  summons  to  appear  there 
till  it  had  been  repeated  three  times.13  In  extreme 
cases,  the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  ac¬ 
cusation  against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before 
the  great  court  of  justice.13  If  they  sat  as  judges 
themselves,  they  were  only  able,  according  to  Mul¬ 
ler,  to  impose  a  fine,  and  compel  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  were  not  in  any  case,  great  as  was 
their  judicial  authority,  bound  by  a  written  code  of 
laws.1® 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was  great¬ 
ly  increased ;  and  this  increase  appears  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  put 
themselves  in  connexion  with  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures  before 
it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  representa¬ 
tives.1*  When  this  connexion  arose  is  matter  of 
conjecture ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to  Astero- 
pus,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  extension 
cf  h-5  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  lived  many  years  after  the  time  of 
Theopompus,  probably  about  B.C.  560.  That  it  was 
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not  known  in  early  times  appears  from  tn„  cncum 
stance  that  the  two  ordinances  of  the  oracle  at  Del¬ 
phi,  which  regulated  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
made  no  mention  of  the  functions  c  f  the  ephors 1 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  power  which  such  a 
connexion  gave,  would,  more  than  anything  else, 
enable  them  to  encroach  on  the  royal  authority,  and 
make  themselves  virtually  supreme  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  transacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors  ;3  dismissed  them  from 
the  state  ;*  decided  upon  the  government  of  de¬ 
pendant  cities  ;4  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  other 
persons  to  treaties  of  peace ;®  and  in  time  of  war 
sent  out  troops  when  they  thought  necessary.®  In 
all  these  capacities  the  ephors  acted  as  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nation  and  the  agents  of  the  pub 
lie  assembly,  being,  in  fact,  the  executive  of  the 
state.  Their  authority  in  this  respect  is  farther  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that,  after  a  declaration  of  war, 
“  they  intrusted  the  army  to  the  king  or  some  other 
general,  who  received  from  them  instructions  how 
to  act,  sent  back  to  them  for  fresh  instructions, 
were  restrained  by  them  through  the  attendance  m 
extraordinary  plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by 
means  of  the  scytale,  summoned  before  a  judichu 
tribunal,  and  their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit 
the  office  of  the  ephors.”7  Another  striking  proof 
of  this  representative  character  is  given  by  Xeno¬ 
phon,8  who  informs  us  that  the  ephors,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  state  (inrep  Tfjg  noleug),  received  from 
the  kings  every  month  an  oath,  by  which  the  latter 
bound  themselves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  return  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephois,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephors  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings  be¬ 
came  completely  under  their  control.  For  example, 
they  fined  Agesilaus9  on  the  vague  charge  of  trying 
to  make  himself  popular,  and  interfered  even  with 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  other  kings ;  more 
over,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,19  they  could 
even  imprison  the  kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias. 
We  know,  also,  that  in  the  field  the  kings  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  ephors,  who  belonged  to  the  council 
of  war  ;  the  thxee  who  remained  at  home  received 
the  booty  in  charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury, 
which  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
College  of  Five.  But  the  ephors  had  still  another 
prerogative,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which 
enabled  them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the 
kings.  Once  in  eight  years  ( 6'c ’  kruv  hvia),  as  we 
are  told,  they  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to 
observe  the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  falling  meteor,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who 
were  accordingly  suspended  from  their  functions 
until  an  oracle  allowed  of  their  restoration.11  The 
outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority  also  were  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  ephors,  and  they  alone  kept  their 
seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it  was  not 
considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings  to  rise  in 
honour  of  the  ephors.13 

The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the  ephors 
occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Muller,  “that  the  ephoralty  was  the  moving 
element,  the  principle  of  change  in  the  Spartan  con¬ 
stitution,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  its  dissolu¬ 
tion.”  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  observes,  that  from 
the  excessive  and  absolute  power  (iooTvpavvog)  of 
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the  ephors,  the  kings  were  obliged  to  court  them 
(tiripayuyeii),  and  eventually  the  government  be¬ 
came  a  democracy  instead  of  an  aristocracy.  Their 
relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of  life  too  (uva/ievr)  dt- 
aiTa),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  we  may  remark  that  it  was  one  of 
the  ephors,  Epitadeius,  who  first  carried  through 
the  law  permitting  a  free  inheritance  of  property  in 
contravention  of  the  regulation  of  Lycurgus,  by 
which  an  equal  share  in  the  common  territory  was 
secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

Ths  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  from  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy  ;  for  we  find  that  in  la¬ 
ter  times,  the  ephors,  instead  of  being  demagogues, 
invariably  supported  oligarchical  principles  and  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  case  of  Cinadon,  B.C.  399,  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this  ;  and  the  fact  is  apparently  so  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  being  representatives  of  the  whole 
community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower  (vn opeio- 
vec)  as  of  the  higher  ( opoioi )  class  of  citizens,  that 
Wachsmuth*  supposes  the  drjpoc,3  from  and  by  whom 
the  ephors  were  chosen,  to  mean  the  whole  body  of 
privileged  or  patrician  citizens  only,  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  (k aXoi  Kayadoi)  of  whom  were  elected  to  serve 
as  yCpovrrc.  This  supposition  is  not  itself  improba¬ 
ble,  and  would  go  far  to  explain  a  great  difficulty  ; 
but  any  analysis  of  the  arguments  that  may  be  urged 
for  and  against  it  is  precluded  by  our  limits.*  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that  the  ephors  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitution,  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the  ephoralty, 
and,  accordingly,  Cleomenes  murdered  the  ephors 
for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office  (B.C. 
225) ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the  Romans. 

EPI'BATiE  (kniGarai)  were  soldiers  or  marines 
appointed  to  defend  the  vessels  in  the  Athenian  na¬ 
vy,  and  were  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
dso  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  peltasts, 
and  cavalry.*  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  number 
of  epibatae  on  board  a  trireme  was  ten.  Dr  Arnold* 
remarks,  that  by  comparing  Thucyd.,  iii.,  95,  with 
c.  91,  94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the 
complement  of  thirty  ships ;  and  also,  by  comparing 
ii.,  92,  with  c.  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  com¬ 
plement  of  forty  ships ;  and  the  same  proportion  re¬ 
sults  from  a  comparison  of  i\.,  76,  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides,  vi.,  42,  we  find  seven  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy¬ 
armed  men  in  rov  narakoyov  on  the  expedition,  the 
Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number  of 
regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number  of 
forty  epibatae  to  a  ship,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,* 
Dr.  Arnold  justly  remarks,7  “  belongs  to  the  earlier 
state  of  Greek  naval  tactics,  when  victory  depended 
more  on  the  number  and  prowess  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  than  on  the  manoeuvres  of  the  seamen  ;8  and 
it  was  in  this  very  point  that  the  Athenians  impro¬ 
ved  the  system,  by  decreasing  the  number  of  km6d- 
rat,  and  relying  on  the  more  skilful  management  of 
their  vessels.” 

The  epibatae  were  usually  taken  from  the  Thetes, 
or  fourth  class  of  Athenian  citizens  ;9  but  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  season  of  extraordinary  danger,  the 
citizens  of  the  higher  classes  (f.k  naraloyov)  were 
compelled  to  serve  as  epibatae.10 
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The  term  is  sometimes,  also,  applied  by  the  Rcnuaa 
writers  to  the  marines,* 1 *  but  they  are  more  usually 
called  classiarii  milites.  The  latter  term,  however 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  at 
the  marines  ( classiariorum  remigiu  vein3 * *). 

EPIBLE'MA.  (Vid.  Amictus  ) 

EPIB'OLE  (kniSoAij),  a  fine  imposed  by  a  magis¬ 
trate,  or  other  official  person  or  body,  for  a  misde¬ 
meanour.  The  various  magistrates  at  Athens  had 
(each  in  his  own  department)  a  summary  penal  ju¬ 
risdiction  ;  i.  e.,  for  certain  offences  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount ;  if  the  offender  deserved  farther  pun¬ 
ishment,  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  him  before  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  might  fine 
the  parties,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture)  bring  them  before  the  court  of  Heliaea.*  Upon 
any  one  who  made  a  disturbance,  or  otherwise  mis¬ 
behaved  himself  in  the  public  assembly,  the  proedri 
might  impose  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms,  or  else  bring 
him  for  condign  punishment  before  the  senate  of 
500,  or  the  next  assembly  *  The  senate  of  500 
were  competent  to  fine  to  the  extent  of 500  drachms.* 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  (kmSofyv 
kneSa^e)  had  not  the  charge  of  levying  it,  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury  of¬ 
ficers  (ernypatpeev,  or  eyypacpeiv  rolg  irpaKropaiv,  or 
kyypd<j>eiv  rip  dr/poaiu),  whereupon,  like  all  other 
penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we  should 
say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or  recovered 
by  the  collectors.6  If  it  were  made  payable  to  the 
fund  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by  the  function¬ 
aries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund  (rapiai). 
There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal  from  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or  superior  court.7 

As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so,  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  fines  were  of  very 
small  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  they  in¬ 
creased  afterward  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
branch  they  formed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bockh  * 

These  kir^oTial  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (npr?- 
para)  upon  a  formal  prosecution.  There  the  magis¬ 
trate  or  other  person  who  instituted  the  proceeding 
(for  any  one  might  prosecute,  Karriyopelv),  was  said 
ripnpa  kniypdipaodai ,  as  the  court  or  jury  were  said 
nppv,  “  to  assess  the  penalty,”  which  always  de¬ 
volved  upon  them,  except  where  the  penalty  wa* 
one  fixed  by  law  (sk  tuv  vopuv  kniKeipevp  fypia),  in 
which  case  it  could  not  be  altered.9 

EPICHETROTONIA.  (Vid.  Cheirotonia,  Eo- 
clesia,  p.  386.) 

EPICLE'liUS  (knLK^Tjpoc,  heiress),  the  name 
given  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  citizen.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  ly  adop¬ 
tion  ( eionoirjoig ) ;  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  inherit¬ 
ance  was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grandson, 
who  would  take  the  name  of  the  maternal  ancestor. 
If  the  father  died  intestate,  the  heiress  had  not  ths 
choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to  marry  her 
nearest  relative,  not  in  the  ascending  line.  Upon 
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1.  c. — Demosth.,  c.  Nicost.,  1251.) — 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  32. 

34,  565. — Schornann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Groec.,  p.  242,  293.' 

(Puo.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  103,  &c.) — 9.  (ASsch.,  n«p)  iii 

na6.,  14,  Bekker. — Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1328. — Harpoer  .  a  v 

'AtUujtos  ayd v.) 
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EPID.CASIA. 


EPIMELiSTAE. 


Buch  person  making  his  claim  before  the  ai  chon,  I 
whose  duty  it  was  em/iefciodac  tuv  kiriKkripuv  nai 
ruv  oikuv  ruv  E^EpTjpovpsvuv,1  public  notice  was 
given  of  the  claim ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dis¬ 
pute  it,  the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him 
{kKtd'iKaaev  uvrtp  tt/v  iniK?irjpov).  If  another  claim¬ 
ant  appeared  (uptyiafrjrEiv  avrip  rrjg  ekuc.),  a  court 
was  held  for  the  decision  of  the  right  (diaduiaoia 
rf/g  E7UK.),  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  (ysvovg  tear’  uyxicr- 
teiclv).  Even  where  a  woman  was  already  married, 
her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  to  a  man 
with  a  better  title ;  and  men  often  put  away  their 
ormer  wives  in  order  to  marry  heiresses.* 

A  man  without  male  issue  might  bequeath  his 
property ;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee  was 
obliged  to  marry  her.*  If  the  daughter  was  poor, 
and  the  nearest  relative  did  not  choose  to  marry 
her,  he  was  bound  to  give  her  a  portion  correspond¬ 
ing  to  his  own  fortune.4 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  property  until 
she  had  a  son  of  full  age  (knl  diErkg  r/6r/aavra),  who 
was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal  grandfather’s 
family,  and  took  possession  of  the  estate.  He  then 
became  his  mother’s  legal  protector  ( nvpiog ),  and 
was  bound  to  find  her  maintenance  ( alrov ).  If 
there  were  more  sons,  they  shared  the  property 
equally.5 

When  there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was  called 
b xin’krjpog  kiri  iravrl  rip  oiKcp.  If  there  were  more, 
they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parceners,  and 
were  severally  married  to  relatives,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.*  Illegitimate  sons  did  not 
share  with  the  daughter,  the  law  being  vodip  pi/ 
elvai  ayxiaTEiav  pr/ff  ispuv  pr/&  ouluv.7 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  aichon ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  from  her 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  offender,  called  naKUdsug  eiaayyeXia6 

EPICLINTRON.  ( Vid .  Lectus.) 

EPIDAURIA.  (Vid.  Eleusinia,  p.  396.) 

EPIDEMIURGI.  ( Vid.  Demiurgi.) 

EPIDICASIA  (kmdiKaaia,  icXf/pov)  was  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  which  a  legatee  or  heir,  other  than  the 
natural  descendant  and  acknowledged  successor, 
obtained  legal  possession  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  claimant 
was  said  ^ay/avstv  or  ETviducdfraOai  rov  aAr/pov,  and 
the  property  itself  termed  eteLSikov  unl\\  it  was  formal¬ 
ly  awarded  to  its  rightful  owner.  Notice  of  a  claim 
of  this  .rind  might  be  given  to  the  archon  eponymus 
during  any  month  in  the  year  except  Scirrophorion, 
and  that  magistrate  was  bound,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
direct  that  it  should  be  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  and 
exposed  to  public  inspection,  as  if  it  were  an  indict¬ 
ment  or  declaration  (ypcupf/  or  hf/Zig)  in  an  ordinary 
lawsuit.9  After  this  it  was  recited  by  the  herald  in 
the  first  ensuing  regular  assembly  of  the  people 
( Kvpla  sKK?<.7!(Tia),  and  a  proclamation  to  the  same 
effect  was  again  made  before  the  archon,  who  for¬ 
mally  assigned  the  property  to  the  claimant.  If, 
however,  any  other  parties  made  their  appearance, 
a  diadicasia  ensued  between  them  and  the  original 
suitor.  (Vid.  Diadicasia.;  An  analogous  proceed¬ 
ing  took  place  when  the  surviving  issue  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  consisted  of  one  or  more  daughters  only  (b ri- 
n\r/poi,  ETri^iipiTirhg,  narpovxoc,  lyx^ypoi,  or  kmna- 


1.  (Deraosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1076.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onet.,  Ar- 
;um.  ;  c.  Eubul.,  1311. — Isieus,  De  Fyrrh.  Haered.,  78.) — 3. 
(Isaeus,  De  Arif,.  Haered.,  19.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  o.  Macart.,  1067.) 
—5.  (lsieus,  De  Pyrrh.  Haered.,  59;  De  Cir.  Haered.,  40. — De¬ 
mosth.,  *..  Steph.,  1134,  1135.) — 6.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  117,  &c. 
— Isaeus,  De  Cir.  Haered.,  57  58  ) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart., 
1067. — A  ristoph..  A'  es,  1652.) — 8.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrr.  Haered.,  76. 
■—Meier,  Att.  Proc  p  269  460.468.) — 9.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc..  p. 
i63  ) 


I  pdndeg),  in  which  case  the  person  in  wlose  favoui 
the  will  of  the  deceased  had  been  made ,  the  near¬ 
est  male  relative  (nyxiarEvg),  or  if  several  daughter! 
had  been  left  with  their  portions  to  different  persons, 
the  legatees  or  relatives  were  required  to  prefer 
their  claim  to  the  archon.  The  proclamation  by 
the  herald  followed,  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
an  estate  was  the  subject  of  the  petition  ;  at/  the 
paracatabole,  or  the  tenth  part  of  the  estate  01  por¬ 
tion,  was  deposited  as  a  forfeit,  in  case  they  failed 
to  establish  their  claim,  by  the  other  parties  that 
undertook  a  diadicasia.1  (Vid.  Epiclerus.) 

EPID'OSEIS  (ETudooEig)  were  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  ships,  which  were 
made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  the  state.  When  the  ex 
penses  of  the  state  were  greater  than  its  revenue, 
it  was  usual  for  the  prytanes  to  summon  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  people,  and,  after  explaining  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  state,  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  contrib¬ 
ute  according  to  their  means.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  then  rose,  and  mentioned  what 
they  would  give  ;  while  those  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  anything  remained  silent,  or  retired  privately 
from  the  assembly.*  The  names  of  those  who  had 
promised  to  contribute,  together  with  the  amount  ol 
their  contributions,  were  written  on  tablets,  which 
were  placed  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi. 
where  they  remained  till  the  amount  was  paid.* 3 

These  kmdoasig,  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trierarchy,  or  the 
expenses  of  equipping  a  trireme.4  We  read  that 
Pasion  furnished  1000  shields,  together  with  five 
triremes,  which  he  equipped  at  his  own  expense.* 
Chrysippue.  presented  a  talent  to  the  state  when 
Alexander  moved  against  Thebes  ;6  Aristophanes, 
the  son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  /or 
an  expedition  against  Cyprus  ;7  Charidemus  End 
Diotimus,  two  commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  800 
shields  ;8  and  similar  instances  of  liberality  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Bockh,9  from  whom  the  preceding  exam¬ 
ples  have  been  taken.10 

EPIGAMIA.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Greek.) 

EPI'GRAPHEIS.  (Vid.  Eisphora,  p.  392.) 

EPIMELE'TAEleTr^eA^rat),  the  name  of  various 
magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Athens. 

1.  ’Empsli/Tr/g  rrjg  noivrjg  irpoaodov,  more  usually 
called  raping,  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue.  (Vid.  Tamias.) 

2.  ’EmpeXr/Tai  ruv  papiuv  ’E/.atuv  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  areopagites  to  take  care  ol 
the  sacred  olive-trees.11 

3.  ’Enipeh/rai  rov  ’Epnopiov  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  (Vid.  Emporium.)  They  were 
ten  in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.1* 
They  had  the  entire  management  of  the  emporium, 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  laws.13  According  to  Aristotle,14  it  was  part  ol 
their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to  bring  into 
the  city  two  thirds  of  the  corn  which  had  been 
brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  only  one  third  could  be  carried  away 
to  other  countries  from  the  port  of  the  Peiraeus.1* 

4.  ’Ett ipslr/Tai  ruv  Mvdrr/piuv  were,  in  connexion 
with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the  Eleusin- 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  461,  470.)— 2.  (Plutarch,  Aleib.,  10 

— Phocion,  9. — Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  567.— Theophrast.,  Char., 

22. — Athenaeus,  iv.,  p.  168,  c.) — 3.  (Isaeus,  De  Dicaeog-.,  p.  Ill, 

ed.  Reiske.) — 4.  (Dermeth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  566,  23.) — 5.  (Demosth, 

c.  Steph.,  p.  1127,  12.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  p.  918,  20.)— 

7.  (Lysias.  Pro  Aristo[h.  bouis,  p.  644.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Co 

ron.,  p.  265,  18.)  —  9.  (Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p  377.)  — 10 

(Compare  Schomann,  De  Comit.,  p.292.) — 11.  (Lysias,  Areio- 

pag.,  p.  284,  5.) — 12.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Demosth.,  c  I.a- 

crit.,  p.  941,  15;  c.  Theocr.,  p.  1324. — Dinarch.,  c.  Aristog  ,  p 

81,  82.) — 14.  (ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 15.  (Bockh,  Pub.  Ecou.  J 

Athens,  i.,  p.  67,  111. — Meier,  Att.  Pr< c  >j  86  > 
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EPISTATES. 


EPISYNTHET IC1. 


Ian  mysteries.  They  weia  elected  by  open  vote, 
and  were  four  in  number,  of  whom  two  were  cho¬ 
sen  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one  from  the 
Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  Ceryces.1 * 

5.  ’Emfie2,riTdi  ruv  veupluv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
dockyards,  formed  a  regular  apxv,  and  were  not  an 
extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  from  Demos- 
tnenes,8  Eschines,3  and  the  inscriptions  published 
by  Bockh,4 *  in  which  they  are  sometimes  called  oi 
&pXovrcg  fa  rolg  veupioig,  and  their  office  designated 
an  apxv  *  We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions 
that  their  office  was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten 
in  number.  It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected 
by  lot  from  those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shipping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock¬ 
yards  was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the  rig¬ 
ging,  tools,  &c.  ( oKevi ?),  belonging  to  them.  They 
also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  seaworthy ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  a  doKipaariig,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
such  matters.6  They  had  at  one  time  the  charge 
of  various  kinds  of  military  gkcvt],  which  did  not 
necessarily  belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war,7 
which  were  afterward,  however,  intrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people.8 
They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of  all  those  persons 
who  owed  anything  to  the  docks,9  and  also  to  get 
in  what  was  due.10  We  also  find  that  they  sold  the 
rigging,  &c.,  of  the  ships,  and  purchased  new,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own 
responsibility.11 *  They  had  pycpovlav  diKaoTT/piov  in 
conjunction  with  the  dnoaroXelg  in  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  their  own  department.18  To  assist  them 
in  discharging  their  duties,  they  had  a  secretary 
(ypapparcvg13)  and  a  public  servant  ( dr/pooio g  fa  rolg 
veupioig1*).  For  a  farther  account  of  these  inspect¬ 
ors,  see  Bockh,  Urkunden,  &c.,  p.  48-64. 

6.  ’EmpeXtjral  ruv  <pv7.uv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
fv\ui  or  tribes.  (Vid.  Tribus.) 

♦EPIME'LIS  (kmp.ri2.lg),  a  species  of  Medlar. 
Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the  Mespilus  Germani- 
cus,  L.15 

♦EPTOLUS  (r/nio2.og),  an  insect  described  by 
Aristotle,  and  the  same,  most  probably,  as  Adams 
thinks,  with  the  nvpavorr/g  of  .Elian.  Schneider 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Acarus  tclarius,  L.,  or  Red 
Spider.16 

*EPIPACTIS  (intiraKTic),  according  to  Sprengel, 
the  Herniaria  glabra.  Nothing  satisfactory,  how¬ 
ever,  is  determined,  with  regard  to  this  herb,  by 
Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  other  botanical  writers.17 

EPIRHE'DIUM.  (Vid.  Rheda.) 

EIIIZKH*12  *EYAOMAPTYPU2N.  ( Vid.  TE  Y- 
AOMAPTYPIflN  AIKH.) 

EPIS'COPOI  (knioKonoi)  were  inspectors,  who 
were  sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject 
states.  Harpocration  compares  them  to  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  harmosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also 
called  <pv2.aK.cg.  It  appears  that  these  kniaKonoi  re¬ 
ceived  a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which 
they  presided.18 

EPISTATES  (hnoTUTTig),  which  means  a  person 
placed  over  anything,  was  the  name  of  two  distinct 

1.  (Harpocrat.  and  Suid,  s.  v. — Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  570,  6.) 

-2.  (o.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  p.  1145.) — 3.  (c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  419.) — 4. 

(“TJrkunden,,  iiber  das  Seewesen  desAttisches  Staates,”  Berlin, 

1940  ) — 5.  (Mo.  xvi.,  6,  104,  <fcc. — No.  x.,  c,  125. — No.  xiv.,  c, 

122,  138.) — 6.  (Bockh,  ibid.,  No.  ii.,  56.) — 7.  (No.  xi.,  m.) — 8. 

(No.  xvi.,  a,  195.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  p.  1145.) 

— 10.  (Id.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  612.) — 11.  (No.  xiv.,  b,  190,  &c.,  com¬ 

pared  with  Nos.  xiv.,  xvi.,  u.)  —  12.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et 

Mnes.,  p.  1147.) — 13.  (No.  xvi.,  b,  165.) — 14.  (Mo.  xvi.,  b,  135.) 

— 15.  (Paul.  AEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 18.  (Aris- 

tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  26. — iElian,  N.  A.,  xii.,  8. — Adams,  Append., 

».  v.)  — 17.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  106. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 18. 

(Aristoph.,  Aves,  1022,  &c.,  with  schol. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v. — 

B8ckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  p.  211,  319. — Schomanu,  Antiq.  Juris 

Pub.  Grec.,  p.  432,  18.) 
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classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian  state,  namo 
ly,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and  assembly  of 
the  people,  respecting  whose  duties,  see  the  arti¬ 
cles  Boule,  p.  168,  and  Eccllsia,  p.  386,  and  also 
of  the  directors  of  the  public  works  (’E morarai 
ruv  irjpoaiuv  Ipyuv).  These  directors  had  different 
names,  as  reixonoioi,  the  repairers  of  the  walls ; 
TpiTjponocol,  the  builders  of  the  triremes  ;  ra<pponoioi, 
the  repairers  of  the  trenches,  &c. ;  all  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribes,  one  frt  m  each  :  but  tl  e 
most  distinguished  of  these  were  the  mxonoioi  ’ 
Over  other  public  buildings  a  manager  of  public 
works  had  the  superintendence ;  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  Pericles,  and  subsequently  Lycurgus, 
undertook  so  many  works  of  architecture.  In  the 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  Polias,  we  find  enia rara'i  mentioned.* 
Similar  authorities  were  appointed  for  the  care  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  supply  of  water  (bdorrom,1  kmo- 
rara'i  ruv  vduruv*). 

The  directors  received  the  money  which  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  these  works  from  the  public  treasury 
(Ik  rfig  dioiurjoeug *). 

EPI'STOLA.  (Vid.  Constitutio.) 

EPIST'OLEUS  (kuLorohevg)  was  the  officer  sec¬ 
ond  in  rank  in  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  succeeded  to 
the  command  if  anything  happened  to  the  vavupxog 
or  admiral.*  Thus,  when  the  Chians  and  the  other 
allies  of  Sparta  on  the  Asiatic  coast  sent  to  Sparta 
to  request  that  Lysander  might  be  again  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  navy,  he  was  sent  with  the 
title  of  kitiGTolEvg,  because  the  Jaws  of  Sparta  did 
not  permit  the  same  person  to  hold  the  office  of 
vavdpxog  twice.7 

EPISTY'LIUM,  the  architrave  nmer  member 
of  an  entablature  (coronix)  which  lies  immediately 
over  the  column.8  When  an  intercolumniation  w£7 
of  the  kind  called  araostyle,  that  is,  when  the  col¬ 
umns  were  more  than  three  diameters  apart,  the 
epistylium  was  necessarily  made  of  wood  instead  of 
stone  ;9  a  construction  exemplified  by  the  restora¬ 
tion  in  the  annexed  woodcut10  of  the  Doric  portico 
which  surrounds  three  sides  of  the  Forum  at  Pom¬ 
peii.  The  holes  seen  at  the  back  of  the  frieze  re¬ 
ceived  the  beams  which  supported  an  upper  gallery. 


EPISYNTHE'TICI  (tmawderiKoi),  an  ancient 
medical  sect,  so  called  because  they  heaped  up  in  a 
manner  (kniowridripi),  and  adopted  for  their  own 
the  opinions  of  different,  and  even  opposite,  schools. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Method 


1.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  400,  422,  425.)— 2.  (IbOckh,  PA 
Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  272.) — 3.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  419. > — • 
(Plutarch,  Them.,  31. — Schfimann,  Antiq.  Juris  Prb.  Graec-  p 
247.) — 5.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  425.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  1, 
23;  iv.,  8,  t)  11  ,  v.,  1,  b  5,  6. — Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.,  s.  ▼.)— * 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  1,  I)  7.) — 8.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — ?  (Vitruv  ,  iii.,  & 

|  — 10.  (Pompeii,  vol  i.,  p.  143.) 


EPITROPOS. 


EPONYMOS. 


lei  (v,d.  Methodici1),  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Agathinus  of  Sparta,  the  pupil  of  Athenaeus,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.* *  Galen  informs  us3  that  the  sect  was  also 
sometimes  called  tK^enTiKT),  and  sometimes  iKTtKtj. 
( Vid .  Hlotici.)  The  only  other  ancient  physician 
(as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  belonged  to  this  sect,  is  Leonides  of  Alex¬ 
andra,*  who  is  supposed  by  Sprengel4  to  have 
lived  ir  the  third  century,  as  he  himself  quotes  Ga¬ 
len,'  while  Galen  never  mentions  him.  Little  is 
known  of  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  physicians, 
and  nothing  sufficiently  characteristic  to  enable  us 
to  determine  what  were  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect,  which  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nearly 
agreed  with  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Vid  Eclec- 
tici.) 

EPITHALAMIUM.  (Vid.  Marriage.) 

♦EPITH'YMON  (Mdvpov),  a  weed  which  is  pai- 
asitic  on  thyme,  furze,  heath,  and  other  plants. 
Allston,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel  follow  Bauhin  in 
referring  it  to  the  Cuscuta  Epithymus,  or  Lesser 
Dodder  of  Thyme.7 

EPITPMIA  (eiunpia).  (Vid.  Atimia  ;  Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

EITITPIHPAPXH'MATOS  A1KH.  (Vid.  Lei- 

TOURGIA.) 

EfTITTOIlHS  PPA<1>H.  ( Vid.  Epitropos.) 

EPITROPOS  (Enirponog),  which  signifies,  literal¬ 
ly,  a  person  to  whom  anything  is  given  in  charge,* 
occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  in  the  sense 
of  a  guardian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardi¬ 
ans  there  were  at  Athens  three  kinds  :  first,  those 
appointed  in  the  will  of  the  deceased  father ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  next  of  kin,  whom  the  law  designated  as 
till  ores  legitimi  in  default  of  such  appointment,  and 
who  required  the  authorization  of  the  archon  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  act ;  and,  lastly,  such  persons  as  the 
archon  selected,  if  there  were  no  next  of  kin  living 
to  undertake  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  guardian 
comprehended  the  education,  maintenance,  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  ward,  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  and 
the  safe  custody  and  profitable  disposition  of  his  in¬ 
heritance  during  his  minority,  besides  making  a 
proper  provision  for  the  widow  if  she  remained  in 
the  house  of  her  late  husband.  In  accordance  with 
these,  the  guardian  was  bound  to  appear  in  court  in 
all  actions  in  behalf  of  or  against  his  ward,  and  give 
in  an  account  of  the  taxable  capital  (ripypa)  when 
an  eia<j>opd  (the  only  impost  to  which  orphans  were 
liable)  was  levied,  and  make  the  proportionate  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  minor’s  name.  With  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  the  property,  two  courses  were  open 
to  the  guardian  to  pursue,  if  the  deceased  had  left 
no  will,  or  no  specific  directions  as  to  its  manage¬ 
ment,  viz.,  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  employ 
it  as  he  (test  could  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  (dioi- 
nelv),  or  let  it  out  to  farm  to  the  highest  bidder  (pio- 
Oovv  tov  oIkov).  In  the  former  case,  it  seems  proba¬ 
ble*  that  a  constant  control  of  the  guardian’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  might  be  exercised  by  the  archon  ;  and  a 
special” law  or  lamed  that  all  money  belonging  to  a 
minor  should  be  vested  in  mortgages,  and  upon  no 
account  be  lent  out  upon  the  more  lucrative  but 
hazardous  security  of  bottomry.10 

To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  duties,  the 
law  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia, 
against  a  guardian  who  maltreated  his  ward  (koku- 
veuc  op<pavov),  or  a  ypacftp  kmrponijg,  for  neglect  or 


1.  (Pseudo-Galen,  Introduct.,  c.  4,  p.  684,  ed.  Kuhn.)  —  2. 
(Ga.en,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  p.  353.)— 3.  (Ibid.)— 4.  (Pseudo- 
Galen,  Introduct.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Hist,  de  la  Mdd.)— 6.  (apud  AStn 
Tetrab.,  iv.,  serm.  2,  c.  11,  col.  688.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  1/6.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  i.,  p.  819, 18.) 
-9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onetor.,  i.,  p-  865,  17-)— 10.  (Suidas,  s.  v. 

*Evi  itor.) 


injury  of  his  ptrson  or  property,  and  the  punish 
ment,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely  upon  the 
greater  or  less  severity  of  the  dicasts.1  If  the 
guardian  preferred  that  the  estate  should  be  farmed, 
the  regular  method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by 
making  an  application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon 
let  the  inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took 
care  that  the  farmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guaranty 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (uTTOTipyfia).  In  soi  ae 
cases  the  guardian  might  be  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  weie  irregularly 
or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis,  which  upon  this 
occasion,  might  be  instituted  by  any  free  citizen. 
The  guardianship  expired  when  the  ward  had  at¬ 
tained  his  eighteenth  year,  and,  if  the  estate  had 
been  leased  out,  the  farmer  paid  in  the  market¬ 
place  the  capital  he  had  received  to  trade  with,  and 
the  interest  that  had  accrued  ;a  if,  however,  the  in¬ 
heritance  had  been  managed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry,  the  heir  might  institute  an  action  kruTponfjq 
against  his  late  guardian ;  this,  however,  was  a 
mere  private  lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and 
epobelia  only  could  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the 
latter  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon 
failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  years 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
/ 3?.a6rie  wmuld  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re¬ 
cover  what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.3 

EPOBELTA  (kTTufjeMa),  as  its  etymology  implies, 
at  the  rate  of  one  obolus  for  a  drachma,  or  one  in 
six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (ripypa)  of  sev¬ 
eral  private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case  of 
phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  failed  to  obtain  the  vote* 
of  one  fifth  of  the  dicasts.*  It  is  not,  however, 
quite  certain  that  such  was  invariably  the  case 
when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the  defendant  in 
the  cause;4  though  in  two  great  classes,  name¬ 
ly,  cross-suits  (dvriypaipai),  and  those  in  which  a 
preliminary  question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the 
original  cause  of  action  was  raised  (napaypa<pai),  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the 
regulation  was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigiousness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  thai  was  causelessly  at¬ 
tacked  for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was  paid 
to  the  successful  suitor  in  private  causes,  and  those 
cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was  the 
party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  accusa¬ 
tions,  in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  for  frivolous  prosecutions. 

EPO'MIS  (env/ili).  (Vid.  Tunica.) 

EPO'NYMOS  ( Enuvvpog,  having  oi  giving  a 
name)  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of  the 
consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year.  (Vid.  Archon.)  The  expression 
ETrcjvvpoi  tu)v  tjXikiuv,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicum  Magn.,  and  other  gram¬ 
marians,  to  have  been  forty,  likewise  applies  to  the 
chief  archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  1 9th  to  his  60th  year,  i. 
e.,  during  the  archonship  of  forty  archons.  Now,  as 
an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the  age 
of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under  whom 
they  had  been  enlisted  were  called  Mw/idi  row 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p  294.)— 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  1, 
,.  832,  1.) — 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  444,  &c.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  « 
Lphob.,  p.  834,  25. — c.  Euerg.et  Mnes.,  p.  1158,  20.) — 5.  (M«i«t 
Ltt.  Proc.,  p.  730.) 
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i/'iiuuv,  jn  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  kno- 
wfioi  tuv  pvTiHv.1  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five 
ephors  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  called  k<popc^  krcuvvpog* 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the  an¬ 
cients  in  general  to  refer  the  origin  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  to  some  ancient  or  fabulous  hero  {upxrrykT7)c3), 
from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero 
became  its  upxTiyim c  knuvvpog.  In  later  times 
new  institutions  were  often  named  after  ancient  he¬ 
roes,  on  account  of  some  fabulous  or  legendary 
connexion  which  was  thought  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  new  institutions,  and  the  heroes 
thus  became,  as  it  were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary 
deities.  A  striking  instance  of  this  custom  are  the 
names  of  the  ten  Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthe- 
nes,  all  of  which  were  named  after  some  national 
hero.4  These  ten  heroes,  who  were  at  Athens  gen¬ 
erally  called  the  bcuvvfioi,  or  knuvvfioi  t€>v  <pv?.uv, 
were  honoured  with  statues,  which  stood  in  the 
Ceramicus,  near  the  Tholos.8  If  an  Athenian  citi¬ 
zen  wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  knuvvpoi,  whence  the  expression  ck- 
Oeivai  npoodev  ruv  knuvv/iuv,  or  npog  rov  f  kiroivvfiovg* 

*EPOPS  {kwon:'  a  species  of  Bird.  “  It  can  hard¬ 
ly  admit  of  a  doubt,”  remarks  Adams,  “  that  this 
was  the  Upupa  Epops ,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Hoopoe.  It  is  well  described  in  the  Aves  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.7  Tereus  was  fabled  to  have  been  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  this  bird.  The  description  given 
by  Ovid8  in  relating  this  metamorphosis  is  very 
striking : 

“  Cm  slant  in  rcrtice  crista ; 

Prominet  immodicnm  pro  longa  cuspide  rostrum  : 

Nomen  Epops  volucri." 

El’OPTAI.  ( Vid.  Eleusinia.) 

EPOTIDES.  {Vid.  Navis.) 

EPULONES,  who  were  originally  three  in  num¬ 
ber  ( Triumviri  Epulones),  were  first  created  in  B.C. 
198,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis,9  and  th 3  ban¬ 
quets  given  in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  which 
duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the  pontifices.14 
Their  number  was  afterward  increased  to  seven,1* 
and  they  were  called  Septemviri  Epulones  or  Sep-  j 
temviri  Epulonum  ;  under  which  names  they  are  I 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.13  Julius  Caesar 
.added  three  more,13  but  after  his  time  the  number 
appears  again  to  have  been  limited  to  seven.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  denarius  of  the 
Ccelian  gens,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given  by  Span- 
heim,14  represents  on  the  reverse  an  Epulo  preparing 
a  couch  for  Jupiter,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
Epulum  Jovis.  On  it  is  inscribed  L.  Caldus  VII. 
Vir  Epul. 


1.  (Compare  Demosth.  ap.  Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v.  "Endiwuoi,  and  j 
Bekker,  Anecdota,  p.  245.) — 2.  (Pans.,  iii.,  11,  t)  2.) — 3.  (De-  ! 
motth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1072.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  Epitaph.,  p.  1397,  | 
fcr.— Fau*.,  i.,  5.) — 5.  (Paus.,  i.,  5,  $  1. — Suid.  and  Etyniol.  j 
Magn.,  s.  v.  ’Eirumupot.) — 6.  (./Eschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p  59,  ed.  Steph. 
— Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Demosth.,  Leptin.,  p.  133.) — 7.  (47. — Com¬ 
pare  Lys.,  771.)— 8.  (Met.,  vi.,  672.) — 9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  <)  2. 
—Liv.,  xxxi.,  4. — Cell.,  xii.,  8.) — 10.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42. — Cic., 
De  Orat.,  iii.,  19. — De  Harusp.  Respons.,  10. — Festus,  s.  v. 
Epulonos.)  — 11.  (Gell.,  i.,  12. — Lucan,  i.,  602.) —  12.  (Ocelli, 
Inscrip.,  No.  590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2365  ) — 13.  (Dion  Cass  , 
sliii.,  51  ) — 14.  (De  P’sest.  et  Usu  Numism.,  "ml.  ii.,  p.  85.) 
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The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  w  ei  i  om 
of  the  four  great  religious  corporations  at  Rome; 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifices,  A  ugurea, 
and  Quindecemviri.1 

EPULUM  JOVIS.  ( Vid .  Epulones.) 

EQUI'RIA  were  horse-races,  which  are  said  te 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mar* 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  Campus  Martius.3  There 
were  two  festivals  of  this  name,  of  which  one  wa» 
celebrated  A.D.  111.  Cal.  Mart.,  and  the  other  prid 
Id.  Mart.3  If  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed 
by  the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  Ccelius,  which  was  called  from  that  circum¬ 
stance  the  Martialis  Campus.4 

EQUITES.  The  institution  of  the  Equites  is 
attributed  to  Romulus.  Livy8  says  that  Romulus 
formed  three  centuries  of  equites,  the  Ramnes,  Tili- 
enses,  and  Luccres.  He  does  not  mention  the  num 
ber  of  which  these  centuries  consisted  ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  300  celeres,  whom 
Romulus  kept  about  his  person  in  peace  and  war,8 
were  the  same  as  the  three  centuries  of  equites. 
Dionysius.7  who  does  not  speak  of  the  institution  of 
the  equites,  says  that  the  celeres  formed  a  body¬ 
guard  of  300,  divided  into  three  centuries  ;  and 
Pliny8  and  Festus9  state  expressly  that  the  Roman 
equites  were  originally  called  celeres.  {Vid.  Ce 
leres.) 

To  the  300  equites  of  Romulus,  ten  Alban  turms 
were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius.10  As  the  turma  in 
the  legion  consisted  of  30  men,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  a  different  number  in  these  turmae  ; 
and  the  equites  would  therefore,  in  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  amount  to  600.  Tarquinius  Prig 
cus,  according  to  Livy,11  wished  to  establish  some 
new’  centuries  of  horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his 
own  name,  but  gave  up  his  intention  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and 
only  doubled  the  number  of  the  centuries.  The 
three  centuries  which  he  added  were  called  the 
Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  Posteriores.  The 
number  ought,  therefore,  now’  to  be  1200  in  all, 
w’hich  number  is  given  in  many  editions  of  Livy,13 
but  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  The  number  in  the 
MSS.  is  different,  but  the  Florentine  and  the  Wor¬ 
mian  have  1800,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Gro- 
novius,  and  appears  the  most  probable.  Livy  has 
apparently  forgotten  to  mention  that  the  300  equites 
of  Romulus  were  doubled  on  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  ;  which  Plutarch13  alludes  to  w’hen  he  says 
that  the  Roman  legion  contained  300  horsemen, 
and,  after  the  union  w  ith  the  Sabines,  600. 

The  complete  organization  of  the  equites  Livy14 
attributes  to  Servius  Tullius.  He  says  that  this 
king  formed  ( scripsit )  12  centuries  of  equites  from 
the  leading  men  of  the  state  {ex  primoribus  civitatis ) ; 
and  that  he  also  made  six  centuries  out  of  the  three 
established  by  Romulus.  Thus  there  w’ere  now  18 
centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new’  centuries  proba¬ 
bly  contained  the  same  number  as  the  six  old  cen¬ 
turies,  if  the  latter  contained  1800  men,  the  former 
w’ould  have  contained  3600,  and  the  whole  number 
W’ould  have  been  5400. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero18  gives  is 
quite  different.  He  attributes  the  complete  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
agrees  with  Livy  in  saying  that  Tarquinius  Priscus 
increased  the  number  of  the  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and 
Luceres,  by  adding  new  centuries  under  the  name 
of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres  secundi  (not, 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  1  ;  lviii.,  12. — Plin.,  Ep.,  \  3. — Vial 

Walter,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  183.)— -2.  (Fertn*.  ■ 
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however,  posteriorcs,  as  Livy  states  ;  compare  Fes- 
tas.  s.  v.  Sex  Vestce) ;  but  he  differs  from  him  in 
stating  that  this  king  also  doubled  their  number 
after  the  conquest  ol  the  ^Equi  Scipio,  who  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  giving  this  account,  also 
says  that  the  arrangement  of  the  equites  which  was 
made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  continued  unchanged 
to  his  day  (B.C.  129).  The  account  which  Cicero 
gave  of  the  equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius 
Tullius  is  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words 
which  remain  are  duodeviginti  censu  maximo ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  he  represented 
*^e  division  of  the  18  centuries  in  the  Servian  con¬ 
stitution,  after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  body  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio. 

Cicero  also  differs  from  Livy  respecting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  equites.  Scipio  states,  according  to  the 
reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the  “  De  Republi- 
ca,”  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased  the  original 
number  of  the  equites  to  1200  and  that  he  subse¬ 
quently  doubled  this  number  after  the  conquest  of 
the  iEqui,  which  account  would  make  the  whole 
number  2400.  The  MS.,  however,  has  ooACCC, 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  mille  ac  ducentos ;  but, 
instead  of  this,  Zumpt1 * *  proposes  to  read  ooDCCC, 
1800,  justly  remarking  that  such  a  use  of  ac  never 
occurs  in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the 
number  3600,  which  Zumpt  believes  to  have  been 
the  regular  number  of  the  equites  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  the  Republic  It  appears,  however,  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  their  exact  number,  though  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  was  fixed, 
whether  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  5400,  3600,  or 
2400. 

Both  authors,  however,  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state  ( equus 
publicus),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well  as  a 
sum  of  money  for  its  annual  support ;  and  that  the 
expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the  orphans 
tnd  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Niebuhr,*  “  in 
a  military  state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust  that 
the  women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute 
largely  for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and 
of  the  Commonwealth.”  According  to  Gaius,*  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knight’s  horse  was  called  ces 
equestre ,  and  its  annual  provision  ces  hordearium. 
(Vid.  iEs  Hordearium.)  The  former  amounted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Livy,4 *  to  10,000  asses,  and  the  latter  to 
2000  :  but  these  sums  are  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
incredible,  especially  when  we  take  into  account  that 
1 26  years  afterward  a  sheep  was  only  reckoned  at 
10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the  tables  of  penal¬ 
ties.*  The  correctness  of  these  numbers  has  ac¬ 
cordingly  been  questioned  by  some  modern  writers, 
while  others  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
largeness  of  the  sum.  Niebuhr6  remarks  that  the 
sum  was  doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who 
had  to  be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh7 
supposes  that  the  sums  of  money  in  the  Servian 
census  are  not  given  in  asses  of  a  pound  weight,  but 
in  the  reduced  asses  of  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
they  were  struck  of  the  same  weight  as  the  sextans, 
that  is,  two  ounces,  or  one  sixth  of  the  original 
weight.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Zumpt  considers  that 
1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were  given  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its  annual  provision  ; 
and  that  the  original  sum  has  been  retained  in  a 
passage  of  Varro  ( equum  publicum  mille  assariorum *). 


1.  (“Ueber  die  Romischen  Ritter  und  den  Ritterstand  in 
Rom.,”  Berlin,  1840.)  —2.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  1.,  p.  461.)  —  3.  (iv., 
r.)  — 4.  (i.,  43.)  — 5.  (Aul.  Gell.,  xi.,  1.)— 6.  (i.,  p.  433.)— 7. 
(Metrolar.  Unterrich.,  c.  29.)— 8.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  viii.,  71,  ed. 
Miiller ) 


All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  ng, 
received  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  included 
in  the  18  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Ser  vian  consti¬ 
tution  ;  but,  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of  anothei 
class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  18  centuries.  This  latter  class  is  first  men 
tioned  by  Livy*  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Veii, 
B.C.  403.  He  says  that  during  the  siege,  when  th« 
Romans  had  at  one  time  suffered  great  disasters, 
all  those  citizens  who  had  an  equestrian  fortune, 
and  no  horse  allotted  to  them  ( quibus  census  equester 
erat ,  equipublici  non  erant),  volunteered  to  serve  with 
their  own  horses ;  and  he  adds,  that  from  this  time 
equites  first  began  to  serve  with  their  own  horses 
{turn  primum  equis  merere  equites  cape  runt).  The 
state  paid  them  ( certus  numerus  ceris  est  assignatus) 
as  a  kind  of  compensation  for  serving  with  their  own 
horses.  The  foot  soldiers  had  received  pay  a  few 
years  before  ;*  and  tw’o  years  afterward,  B.C.  401, 
the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  threefold  that  of 
the  infantry.* 

From  the  year  B.C.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  frequently  called 
equites  equo  publico ,*  and  sometimes  Flexumines  or 
Trossuli,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  Gottling, 
is  an  Etruscan  word  ;*  and  another  class,  who  serv¬ 
ed,  when  they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses, 
but  were  not  classed  among  the  18  centuries.  As 
they  served  on  horseback,  they  were  called  equites ; 
and,  when  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  cavalry,  which 
did  not  consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also 
called  equites  Romani ;  but  they  had  no  legal  claim 
to  the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this 
title  was  strictly  confined  to  those  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  as  Pliny6  expressly  says, 
“  Equitum  nomen  subsislcbat  i  i  turmis  equomm  pub - 
licorum .” 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  18  centuries,  receive  a 
horse  from  the  state,  and  the  others  not  ?  and  how 
was  a  person  admitted  into  each  class  respectively  * 
These  questions  have  occasioned  much  controversy 
among  modern  writers,  but  the  following  account  is 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory : 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  all  the  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it  may 
therefore  fairly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  equites  was  determined  by  the  same  quali¬ 
fication.  Dionysius7  expressly  says  that  the  equites 
were  chosen  by  Servius  out  of  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  families  ;  and  Cicero,8  that  they  were  of 
the  highest  census  ( censu  maximo).  Livy9  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites  ;  but  it  was  probably  of  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Republic, 
that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  first  class.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  possessed  the  requisite  property,  and 
whose  character  was  unblemished  (for  the  latter 
qualification  appears  to  have  been  always  necessary 
in  the  ancient  times  of  the  Republic),  was  admitted 
among  the  equites  of  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  created  in  order  to  include  all  those  persons  in 
the  state  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications. 
Niebuhr,1*  however,  supposes  that  the  qualification 
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of  property  was  only  necessary  for  admission  into 
the  twelve  new  centuries,  and  that  the  statement  of 
Dionysius,  quoted  above,  ought  to  be  confined  to 
these  centuries,  and  not  icpplied  to  the  whole  eight¬ 
een.  lie  maintains  that  the  twelve  centuries  con¬ 
sisted  exclusively  of  plebeians ;  and  that  the  six  old 
centuries,  which  were  incorporated  by  Servius  into 
his  comitia,  under  the  title  of  the  sex  suffragia,  com¬ 
prised  all  the  patricians,  independent  of  the  amount 
of  property  which  they  possessed.  This  account, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  an  express 
instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458,  who 
was  compelled,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to  serve 
on  foot.1 *  That  the  six  old  centuries  consisted  en¬ 
tirely  of  patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  ple¬ 
beians  would  certainly  not  have  been  admitted 
among  the  equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  by  this  constitution  new'  centuries 
w'ere  created,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  plebeians 
would  have  been  placed  among  the  ancient  six. 
But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  six 
centuries  contained  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  or 
that  the  twelve  consisted  entirely  of  plebeians.  We 
may  suppose  that  those  patricians  who  belonged  to 
the  six  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  w’ho  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  w'ere  admitted  into  the  twelve 
new'  centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined 
to  plebeians  may  be  inferred  from  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
{primores  civitatis),  not  in  the  commonalty. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en¬ 
rolled  succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated  their 
prcperty  ;  for  Niebuhr  goes  too  far  when  he  asserts 
that  all  vacancies  were  filled  according  to  birth,  in¬ 
dependent  of  any  property  qualification.  But  in 
ovurse  of  time,  as  population  and  w'ealth  increased, 
the  number  of  persons  w'ho  possessed  an  equestrian 
fortune  also  increased  greatly  ;  and  as  the  number 
of  equites  in  the  18  centuries  was  limited,  those 
persons  whose  ancestors  had  not  been  enrolled  in 
the  centuries  could  not  receive  horses  from  the  state, 
and  were  therefore  allowed  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  their  own  horses  among  the  cavalry,  instead  of 
the  infantry,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
obliged  to  have  done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct 
classes  of  equites,  which  have  been  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  wrho  received  hor¬ 
ses  from  the  state  belonged  to  the  censors,  who  had 
the  power  of  depriving  an  eques  of  his  horse,  and 
reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  agrarian,*  and 
also  of  giving  the  vacant  horse  to  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  of  the  equites  w'ho  had  previously  served  at 
their  own  expense.  For  these  purposes  they  made, 
during  their  censorship,  a  public  inspection  in  the 
Forum  of  all  the  knights  who  possessed  public  hor¬ 
ses  ( equitatum  recognoscunt  ;3  equitum  ccnturias  re- 
cognoscunt*).  The  tribes  w'ere  taken  in  order,  and 
each  knight  was  summoned  by  name.  Every  one, 
as  bis  name  was  called,  walked  past  the  censors, 
leadi ^ g  his  horse.  This  ceremony  is  represented  on 
the  reverse  of  some  of  the  censorial  coins  which 
have  been  published  by  Spanheim,®  and  w'hieh  are 
eopied  in  the  annexed  woodcuts.  The  first  is  a  de¬ 
narius  of  the  Licinian  gens,  and  is  supposed  by 
Spanheim  to  have  been  struck  during  the  censor- 
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ship  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  cem  or  *ritl 
Julius  Caesar.1 

The  next  is  the  reverse  of  one  of  the  coins  ol 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  which  the  emperor  is 
represented  sitting,  while  a  knight  stands  before 
him  leading  his  horse.  The  word  censor  is  written 
underneath,  which  title  we  know,  from  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius,*  was  assumed  by  some  of  the  emperors. 


If  the  censors  had  no  fault  to  find  either  with 
character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of  his 
horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  ( traduc  equunt3) ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  him  unwor¬ 
thy  of  his  rank,  they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of 
j  knights,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,4  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it,®  w'ith  the  intention,  no  doubt,  that  the 
person  thus  degraded  should  refund  the  money 
which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its  purchase  8 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  regular  time,  and  wished  to  be  discharged,  w'ere 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  w'hieh  they  had  served,  and  were  then 
dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they  might 
have  deserved.7 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Equitum  Transvectio, 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Quintilis  (July).  The  procession 
started  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  city, 
and  passed  through  the  city,  over  the  Forum,  and  by 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion  the 
equites  were  always  crow'ned  with  olive  chaplets, 
and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with  all  the 
honourable  distinctions  which  they  had  gained  in 
battle.8  According  to  Livy,8  this  annual  procession 
was  first  established  by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  B.C.  304  ;  but,  according  to  Dionysius,18 
it  was  instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near 
the  Lake  Regillus,  of  which  an  account  w'as  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Dioscuri. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen¬ 
tury  to  which  he  belonged  1  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but,  as  those  equites 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  w’ere  only  obliged 
to  serve  for  ten  years  ( stipendia ,  orpareiac),  under 
the  age  of  46, 11  we  may  presume  that  the  same  rule 
extended  to  those  who  served  with  the  public  hor¬ 
ses,  provided  they  unshed  to  give  up  the  service. 
For  it  is  certain  that  in  the  ancient  times  of  the 
Republic  a  knight  might  retain  his  horse  as  long  at 
he  pleased,  even  after  he  had  entered  the  senato, 

J.  (Fast.  Capitol.— Cic.,  Pro  Arch.,  6. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiij ,  I  j 
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provided  he  continued  able  to  discharge  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  knight.  Thus  the  two  censors  M.  Livius 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  in  B.C.  204,  were 
also  equites  ;l *  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  B.C.  185,* 
had  himself  been  censor  in  B.C.  191.  This  is  also 
proved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book*  of  Cicero's 
“  De  Republica,”  in  which  he  says,  equitatus,  in  quo 
suffrugia  sunt  ctiam  scnatus  ;  by  which  he  evidently 
means  that  most  of  the  senators  were  enabled  to 
vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  consequence  of 
their  belonging  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  But 
during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  the  knights 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  borses  on  entering  the 
senate,  and,  consequently,  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
equestrian  centuries.  This  regulation  is  alluded  to 
in  the  fragment  of  Cicero  already  referred  t  a,  in 
which  Scipio  says  that  many  persons  were  anxious 
that  a  plebiscitum  should  be  passed,  ordaining  that 
the  public  horses  should  be  restored  to  the  state, 
which  decree  was,  in  all  probability,  passed  after¬ 
ward  ;  since,  es  Niebuhr  observes,*  “  when  Cicero 
makes  Sci’/'e  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Ci¬ 
cero,  was  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio’s 
discourse.”  That  the  greater  number  of  the  equi¬ 
tes  equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  senators 
from  the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is 
proved  by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  0.  Cicero,  De 
Petitione  Consulatus .* 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct  class  or 
ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community,  in  a  po¬ 
litical  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into  patri¬ 
cians  and  plebeians ;  and  the  equestrian  centuries 
were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year  B.C.  123, 
a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris,  was  formed 
in  the  state  ly  the  lex  Sempronia,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  C.  Gracchus  By  this  law  all  the  judices 
had  to  be  chosen  from  those  citizens  who  possessed 
an  equestrian  fortune.®  We  know  very  little  re¬ 
specting  the  provisions  of  this  law  ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  lex  Servilia  repetundarum,  passed  18  years 
afterward,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  chosen 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  30  and  under  60 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicus,  or  to 
be  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  possess  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  senator.  The  number  of  judices  who  were 
required  yearly  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.7 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex¬ 
tended  from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  served  with  their  own  horses,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortunes  to  act  as  judices,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny,* 
indeed,  says  that  those  persons  who  possessed  the 
equestrian  fortune,  hut  did  not  serve  as  equites, 
were  only  called  judices,  and  that  the  name  of  equi¬ 
tes  was  always  confined  to  the  possessors  of  ffie 
equi  publioi.  This  may  have  been  the  correct  use 
of  the  term ;  but  custom  had  long  since  given  the 
name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  deprived 
the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being  chosen  as 
judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  lex  Aureiia  (B.C.  70), 
which  ordained  that  the  judices  should  be  chosen 
from  the  senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii,  the 
influence  of  the  order,  says  Pliny,  was  still  main- 
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j  tained  by  the  publicani,*  or  farmers  of  the  puvtik 
j  taxes.  We  find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  al- 
:  ways  called  equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank 
was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the 
farming  of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  was  not 
accustomed  to  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not 
possess  a  considerate  fortune.  Thus  the  publica¬ 
ni  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical 
with  the  equestrian  order.*  (Fid.  Publicani.)  The 
consulship  of  Cicero,  and  the  active  part  which  the 
knights  then  took  in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline,  tended  still  farther  to  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  equestrian  order;  and  “from 
that  time,”  says  Pliny,3 * * *  “it  became  a  third  body 
( corpus )  in  the  state,  and  to  the  title  of  Scnatus 
Populusque  Romanus  there  began  to  be  added  Rt 
Equestris  Ordo." 

In  B.C.  67,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  farther 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  lex  Roscia  Othonis,  passed 
in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the  theatre 
behind  the  orchestra  were  given  to  the  equites,* 
which,  according  to  Cicero*  and  Velleius  Patercu¬ 
lus,*  was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  privi¬ 
lege,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Livy7  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Circus  Max¬ 
imus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also  pos¬ 
sessed  the  right  of  wearing  the  clavus  angustus 
(vid.  Clavus,  p.  265),  and  subsequently  obtained 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  ot  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  early  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  provided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquiry  into  their  character, 
or  into  the  free  birth  of  their  father  and  grandfather, 
which  had  always  been  required  by  the  censors  un¬ 
der  the  Republic.  Property  became  now  the  only 
qualification  ;  and  the  order,  in  consequence,  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  lose  all  the  consideration  which  il 
had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the  Repub 
lie.  Thus  Horace  says,  with  no  small  degree  oi 
contempt, 

“  Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 

Plebs  eris 

Augustus  formed  a  select  class  of  equites,  con¬ 
sisting  of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfather.  He  permitted  this  class 
to  wear  the  latus  clavus ,9  and  also  allowed  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be  choser.  from  them  as 
well  as  the  senators,  and  gave  them  the  option,  at 
the  termination  of  their  office,  to  remain  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  or  return  to  the  equestrian  order.10  This  class 
of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special  title 
illustres  (sometimes  insignes  and  splendidi)  equites 
Romani.11 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  class  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  order  by  requiring  the  old 
qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grandfather, 
and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear  the  goid 
ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification.  This 
regulation,  however,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the  em¬ 
perors  frequently  admitted  freedmen  into  the  eques¬ 
trian  order.1*  When  private  persons  were  no  longer 
appointed  judices,  the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class 
in  the  community,  like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased 
entirely ;  and  the  gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be 
worn  by  all  free  citizens.  Even  slaves,  after  their 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8.)— 2.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  1,  t)  8.)— 3.  (1 

c.) — 4.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  99.) — 5.  (Pro  Mur  ,  19.) — 0.  (ii.,  32  )— 7.  (i., 

35.) — 8.  (Epist.,  i.,  1,  58.) — 9.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  IV.,  x.,  35.) — 10. 

(Suet.,  Octav.,  40. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  30.) — 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann- 

xi  4,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  —12.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8. ) 
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manumission,  were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special 
permission  from  the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have 
been  usually  granted,  provided  the  patronus  con- 
«ented.1 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distinct  class  in  the 
community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  18  equestrian  centu¬ 
ries.  This  class  still  existed  during  the  latter  years 
of  the  Republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to  serve  as 
horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Roman  legions  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place  was 
supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states.  It  is 
evident  that  Ca?sar,  in  his  Gallic  wars,  possessed  no 
Roman  cavalry.*  When  he  went  to  an  interview 
with  Ariovistus,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry 
with  him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust 
his  safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore 
mounted  his  legionary  soldiers  upon  their  horses.3 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldiers  ;  they  were  officers  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.* 

After  the  year  B.C.  50,  there  were  no  censors  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for 
some  years  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and 
that  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up.  When  Au¬ 
gustus,  however,  took  upon  himself,  in  B.C.  29, 
the  praefectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the 
troops  of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Sueto¬ 
nius,5  the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  ( transveclio ) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  ( recognitio )  with  the  annual  procession 
transveclio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this  time 
hese  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps,  from 
which  all  the  higher  officers  in  the  army6  and  the 
chief  magistrates  in  the  state  were  chosen.  Ad¬ 
mission  into  this  body  was  equivalent  to  an  intro¬ 
duction  into  public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed 
a  great  privilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in 
inscriptions  that  such  a  person  was  equo  publico  ho- 
noratus,  exornatus,  &c.,  by  the  emperor.7  If  a 
young  man  was  not  admitted  into  this  body,  he  was 
excluded  from  all  civil  offices  of  any  importance, 
except  in  municipal  towns ;  and  also  from  all  rank 
in  the  army,  with  the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in  ac¬ 
tual  service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome,8  where 
they  were  allowed  to  fill  the  lower  magistracies, 
which  entitled  a  person  to  admission  into  the  sen¬ 
ate.  They  were  divided  into  six  turmas,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  an  officer,  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  inscriptions  as  Sevir  equitum 
Korn.,  turmce  i.,  ii.,  &c.,  or,  commonly,  Sevir  turmce, 


Coin  of  Commodus.9 


1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  3.) — 2.  (Cues.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  15.) — 3. 
(Id.,  i.,  42.) — 4.  (Id.,  vii  ,  70. — Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  77 ;  iii.,  71,  <fcc.) — 
6  (Octav.,  38.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  38  ;  Claud.,  25.) — 7.  (Orelli, 
hiscrip.,  No.  3457,  313,  1229.)— 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  9.)— 9. 
IVid  Spanh..  De  Pnest.  et  Usu  Numism.,vol  ii.,  p.  364.' 
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or  Sevir  turmarum  equitum  Romanorum  From  the 
time  that  the  equites  bestowed  the  title  of  pnncipct 
juventutis  upon  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grand¬ 
sons  of  Augustus,1  it  became  the  custom  to  confer 
this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir,  upon  the  proba¬ 
ble  successor  to  the  throne,  when  he  first  entered 
into  public  life  and  was  presented  with  an  equua 
publicus.* 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in  the 
state  from  these  equites  appears  to  have  continued 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  government 
and  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  time  of  Severus3  and  of  Caracalla,4 
and  perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
the  equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  l  lie 
command  of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum  ;  but  they  still 
retained,  in  the  time  of  Valentinianus  and  Valens, 
A.D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporeal  punishment.5 

The  preceding  account  of  the  equites  has  been 
principally  taken  from  the  essay  of  Zumpt  already 
referred  to  ;  to  which,  and  to  the  valuable  work  of 
Marquardt,  Histories  Equitum  Romanorum  libri  iv., 
Berlin,  1840,  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  ex¬ 
planation  of  those  points  which  have  been  necessa¬ 
rily  treated  with  brevity  in  this  article.  Respecting 
the  Magisler  Equitum,  vid.  Dictator,  p.  361. 

EQUIJLEUS  or  ECULEUS  was  an  instrument 
of  torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  We 
have  no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.6  It  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evidence  of 
slaves.7 

*EQUUS  (t7T7rof),  the  Horse.  The  native  coun¬ 
try  of  this  animal  is  unknown.  The  Horse  wax 
highly  esteemed  among  the  Egyptians,  who  appear 
to  have  had  an  excellent  breed,  and,  besides  thos< 
required  for  the  army  and  private  use,  many  were 
sold  to  foreign  traders  who  visited  the  country.* 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  public  games,  where  racing 
formed  so  conspicuous  a  part,  always  induced  great 
attention  to  be  paid  to  this  noble  animal.  The 
Greek  horse  appears  to  have  been  quite  small  in 
size,  if  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  proportions 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
forming  part  of  the  Elgin  marbles.  Flaxman  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  eulogium  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  steeds  are  represented  by  the  artist.  “  The 
beholder,”  he  remarks.  “  is  charmed  with  the  deer¬ 
like  lightness  and  elegance  of  their  make ;  and, 
although  the  relief  is  not  above  an  inch  from  the 
background,  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than 
nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason  to  persuade 
us  that  they  are  not  alive.”  Horses  were  sold  in 
Attica  for  comparatively  high  prices,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  utility,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
them,  but  from  the  disposition  of  the  Athenians  to 
extravagance  and  display  :  while  the  knights  kept 
expensive  horses  for  military  service  and  proces¬ 
sions  at  the  festivals,  and  while  rnen  of  ambition 
and  high  rank  trained  them  for  the  games  and 
races,  there  arose,  particularly  among  the  young 
men,  an  excessive  passion  for  horses,  of  which 
Aristophanes  gives  an  example  in  the  Clouds,  and 
which  is  recorded  by  several  ancient  writers,  so 
that  many  persons  were  impoverished  by  keepirg 
them.  The  price  of  a  common  horse  was  time 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  3. — Monum.  Ancyr  ) — 2.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Anton.  Phi' .,  6. — Lamprid.,  Commod.,  1.) — 3.  (Gruter,  Inscrip., 
p.  1001,  5.-  Papiman  in  Dig.  29,  tit.  1,  s.  43  )-  t.  (Gruter,  p. 
379,  7.)— 5.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  6,  tit.  36.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil-,  c. 
21,  compared  with  “certa  crux,”  c.  22.) — 7.  ( Vid.  Sigonius,  De 
Judiciis,  iii.,  17. — Magius,  “  De  Equuleo,”  in  Sallengre’s  Nov. 
Thesaur.  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1211,  <fcc.) — 8.  (Wilkinson’s 
Egyptians,  vol.  i ,  p.  20,  2d  series.) 
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b>  nas ;  but  a  good  saddle-horse,  or  a  horse  for  run¬ 
ning  in  chariot-races,  according  to  Aristophanes, 
cost  twelve  minas.  Sometimes,  however,  fashion, 
or  fancy  for  horses,  raised  their  price  beyond  all 
limits.  Thus  thirteen  talents  were  given  for  Bu¬ 
cephalus.'  The  Romans,  if  nature  had  not  furnished 
the  horses  with  a  proud  and  lofty  action,  used  to  tie 
tulleis  of  wood  and  weights  to  their  pastern  joints, 
to  compel  them  to  lift  their  feet,  a  practice  particu¬ 
larly  required  to  go  safely,  skilfully,  and  with  ease 
to  the  rider,  in  the  amble.  This  was  the  favourite 
pace  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  tried  their 
horses  by  a  bell,  and  other  loud  and  sudden  noises. 
Such  horses  as  were  worn  out,  and  unfit  to  serve 
with  the  troops,  were  turned  out,  and,  as  a  mark  of 
dismission,  were  branded  in  the  jaw  with  the  figure 
of  a  circle  or  a  wheel.  Virgil  says  f  at  the  fleet¬ 
est  steeds  among  the  Greeks  came  Irom  Epirus ; 
the  studs  of  Corinth,  however,  were  also  remark¬ 
able  for  their  excellence,  and  the  breed  was  traced 
back  by  the  register-books  to  Pegasus.  It  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  mark  horses  of  this  breed  with  a  koppa 
on  the  shoulder,  whence  the  term  nonnariag  (sc 

l7r7TOf).a 

ER'ANOI  (Ipavoi)  were  clubs  or  societies  estab¬ 
lished  for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  for 
both.  They  were  very  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both  so¬ 
cial  and  generous.  The  term  epavog,  in  the  sense 
of  a  convivial  party,  is  of  ancient  date.3  It  resem¬ 
bled  our  picnics,  or  the  German  pikcniks,  and  was 
also  called  delnvov  and  onvplSog  or  and  avpfjoAuv  : 
where  every  guest  brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save 
trouble)  one  was  deputed  to  cater  for  the  rest,  and 
was  afterward  repaid  by  contributions.  ( Vid.  Deip- 
non.)  The  clubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used 
to  dine  together  at  stated  periods,  as  once  a  month  ; 
and  every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscrip¬ 
tion,  which  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
Ipavog,  and  the  members  tpaviarai.  If  any  member 
failed  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the  president, 
Ipavupxvc ,  also  called  nlppurr/g  kpdvov,  who  after¬ 
ward  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  from  the  defaulter. 
JlXrjpovv  kpavov  often  means  simply  to  pay  the  sub¬ 
scription,  as  Tiein uv  or  esTielneiv,  to  make  default.* 

There  were  also  associations  under  this  name  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  relief,  resembling  in  some  de¬ 
gree  our  friendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but  with  this 
essential  difference,  that  the  relief  which  they  af¬ 
forded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  based  upon  any 
calculation  of  natural  contingencies,  but  was  given 
pro  re  nata,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood  in  need 
of  it.  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  appear  to  have 
kept  up  a  common  fund  by  regular  subscriptions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  was  expected  to  advance,  in  case  of  need,  was 
pretty  well  understood.  If  a  man  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  or  in  distress  for  money  from  any  cause,  he 
applied  to  the  members  of  his  club  for  assistance  ; 
this  was  called  cruXteyeiv  Ipavov  :  those  who  advan¬ 
ced  it  were  said  kpavlfriv  avrlp  :  the  relief  was  con- 
eideied  as  a  loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when 
in  better  circumstances.  Isams6  reckons  among  the 
assets  of  a  person,  kt;  kpdvov  dtp/a'i/mra  dan  en pay  [le¬ 
va,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  each  contributor 
was  entitled  to  recover  the  sum  he  had  lent.  For 
the  recovery  of  such  loans,  and  for  the  decision  of 
other  disputes,  there  were  kpavisal  dlxai,  in  which 
a  summary  and  equitable  kind  of  justice  was  ad 
ministered.  Plato6  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  such 
matters,  and  would  not  allow  them  in  his  Republic. 

Salmasius  contends  that,  wherever  the  term  epa- 


1.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  101,  transl.) — 2. 
{Mitchell  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  23.) — 3.  (Hui  i.,  Od.,  i.,  226.) — 4. 
(Pemosth.,  c.  Apliob  ,  82!  ;  c.  Meid.,  547  ;  c.  Aristog.,  776.)— 5. 
DeHaen  Hrarcd.,  234  > — 6  (Leg.,  xi.,  p.  915.) 


vog  is  applied  to  an  established  society,  It  me&At 
only  a  convivial  club,  and  that  there  were  no  regu 
lar  associations  for  the  purposes  of  charity ;  but 
others  have  held  a  different  opinion.1  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  permanent  societies  were  form 
ed  with  the  sole  view  of  feasting.  We  know  that 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Grecian  Repub¬ 
lics,  there  were  clubs  for  various  purposes,  political 
as  well  as  social ;  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods 
Such  were  the  religious  companies  {dlaooi),  the 
commercial  (epnopisal),  and  some  others.3  Unions 
of  this  kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  krai- 
plat,  and  were  often  converted  to  mischievous  ends, 
such  as  bribery,  overawing  the  public  assembly,  or 
influencing  courts  of  justice.3  In  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  friendly  societies,  under  the  name 
of  Ipavot.,  were  frequent  among  the  Greek  cities, 
but  were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors 
as  leading  to  political  combinations.*  The  gilds,  or 
fraternities  for  mutual  aid,  among  the  ancient  Sax¬ 
ons,  resembled  the  IpavoL  of  the  Greeks.6  Com¬ 
pare  also  the  dyanal,  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  ipavog  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money. 

*EREBINTHUS  (kpedivdog),  a  sort  of  small  pea 
or  vetch,  Chickpea.  “  Of  the  three  species  or  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  kpedivdog  noticed  by  Dioscorides,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  satisfactorily  determined,”  ob¬ 
serves  Adams,  “  is  the  Kpidg,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Cicer  arietanum 

*ERE'TRIA  TERRA  (’Eperpuig  yfi),  EreUian 
Earth,  an  impure  argil,  of  a  snow-white  colour,  ob¬ 
tained  near  the  city  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea.7 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  farms,  called  career  rusticus  by  Ju¬ 
venal,8  where  the  slaves  were  made  to  work  in 
chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually  undes 
ground,  and,  according  to  Columella,9  ought  to  be 
lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which  should  be  too 
high  from  the  ground  to  be  touched  by  the  hand. 
The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastulum  were  also 
employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in  chains.10  Slaves 
who  had  displeased  their  masters  were  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  ergastulum ;  and  in  the  same 
place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  depended  upon,  or 
were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  were  regularly  kept. 
A  trustworthy  slave  had  the  care  of  the  ergastulum, 
and  was,  therefore,  called  ergastularius.11  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Plutarch,13  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  cultivate  the  conquered  lands.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and,  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abol¬ 
ished  the  ergastula,  which  must  have  been  liable  to 
great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters.16 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject,  vid.  Brisso- 
nius,  Antiq.  Select.,  ii.,  9. — Lipsius,  Elect.,  ii.,  15. 
Opera,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  &c. — Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rim 
Staa.tsv.,  p.  135. 

*ERI'CA  (kp'iKT)  or  epeiKti),  the  Tree-heath,  oi 
Erica  arborea,  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  and  Di¬ 
oscorides.1* 


1.  (Vid.  Salmas.,  De  Usuris,  c.  3. — Obs.  ad  jus  Att.  tt  Rom., 
and  Herald.,  Animadv.  in  Sal.,  referred  to  in  Meier’s  Att.  Proc., 
p.  540.) — 2.  (Bockli,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  328,  329.) — 3 

(Thucyd.,  iii.,  82. — Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  329. — Thirlwall,  Or. 
Hist.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  36.) — 4.  (Piin.,  Ep.,  r.,  93,  04.) — 5.  (Turner’s 
Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.,  10.) — 6.  (Theop’nrast  H.  P.,  viii., 
1. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  126. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  v., 
170.) — 8.  (xiv.,  24.) — 9.  (i.,  6.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  7,  $4  — 
Flor.,  iii.,  19.)— 11.  (Colum.,  i.,  8.)— 12.  (Tib.  Gracch.,  8.)— 13 
(Spart.,  Hadr.,  18.  compared  with  Gaius,  i.,  53.) — 14  (The* 
phrast..  H.  P  .  i..  23  •  ix.,  11. — Dirsco*- ,  i.,  47  ) 
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ERYTHllODANUM. 


ESSEDA. 


Eftl  CIUS  was  a  military  engine,  full  of  sharp 
■pikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.1 * 

♦ERIN'EUS  fepive6g),  the  Wild  Fig-tree,  or  Ficus 
Carica,  L.  {Vid.  Ficus.)* 

♦ERI'NUS  ( ipivog ),  according  to  Sprengel,  the 
Campanula  Erinus.  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  undecided  about  it.3 

*EPIO$OPON  AENAPON,  the  Cotton-tree,  or 
Gossypium  arboreum.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  it  in  the  following  line :  “  Quid  nemora  Mthiopum , 
n Mi  cancntia  lanaV ’* 

*ERO  DIUS,  the  Heron.  ( Vid .  Ardea.) 

EROTIA  or  EltOTIDlA  (’E puna  or  ’ Epundia ) 
was  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  princi¬ 
pal  divinity  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the  par¬ 
ticulars  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was  sol¬ 
emnized  with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics.3 * 
The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  an¬ 
cient  symbolic  representation  of  the  god,  a  rude 
stone  fdpybg  Aidog),  continued  to  be  looked  upon 
with  particular  reverence,  even  when  sculpture  had 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  among  the 
Greeks.6 

♦ERU'CA,  I.  a  species  of  Palmer  or  Cank¬ 
er-worm,  very  injurious  to  trees,  the  leaves  and 
blossoms  of  which  it  eats  completely  off.  This 
scourge  of  vegetation  is  produced,  according  to 
Pliny,  during  a  humid  season,  and  one  only  moder¬ 
ately  warm.7 * 

*11.  The  herb  Rocket,  or  Brassica  Eruca,  the 
same  with  the  ev&pov  of  the  Greeks.  The  seed 
were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  condiment  in  food, 
and  were  employed  in  place  o-f  mustard  in  Iberia. 
They  were  also  used  as  an  aphrodisiac.  Dioscori¬ 
des*  and  Puny*  maxe  mention  of  two  kinds,  the  sa¬ 
tivum  and  agreste,  the  latter  being  the  wild  kind. 
Sibthorp  found  this  plant  at  Athens,  and  also  among 
the  vineyards  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. — 
The  Greek  name  evfapov  comes  from  ev,  and  fapog, 
“  broth,”  indicating  its  being  employed  in  seasoning 
broth  ,  the  Latin  appellation  is  explained  by  Pliny, 
with  reference  to  the  pungent  properties  of  Rocket, 
“  quod  vellicando  linguam  quasi  erodal." 

*EllVUM,  the  Tare,  or  Ervum  Ervilia,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  opobog.  The  ancient  writers  speak 
of  two  kinds,  the  sativum  and  sylvestre.  Dioscori- 
des10  subdivides  the  former  into  the  red  and  the  white, 
from  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  Aristotle,  Columel¬ 
la,11  and  Pliny13  make  mention  of  it  as  used  to  fatten 
cattle.  The  modern  Greeks  still  call  it  jt>66i,  applying 
this  name  to  both  the  cultivated  and  the  wild  kind.13 

♦ERYNG'IIJM  ( ypvyyiov ),  the  herb  Eryngo,  oth¬ 
erwise  called  Sea-holm  or  Sea-holly.  “  Eryngo,” 
says  Woodville,  “  is  supposed  to  be  the  ypvyyiov 
of  Dioscorides.”14  Sprengel,  however,  makes  the 
r/pvyyiov  of  Theophrastus13  to  be  the  Eryngium  mari- 
iimum,  but  Stackhouse  prefers  the  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre.  Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  refers  the  ypvyy¬ 
iov  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Eryngium  planum,  but  in 
his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he  admits  his  uncertainty 
about  the  species.16 

*ERYTHROD'ANUM  {kpvdpbfiavov).  “  It  can 
admit  of  no  doubt,”  observes  Adams,  “  that  the 
ipvdpoSavov  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen17  is  the  Rubia 

1.  (Cses.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  67. — Sallust,  ap.  Non.,  xviii.,  16. — Lip- 

sius,  Poliorcet.,  v.,  4.) — 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  433. — Theophrast.,  II. 

P.,  ii.,  2.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  29.)— 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  7. 

— Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  120. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (Plut  . 

Erot.,  ix.,  1. — Paus.,  ix.,  31,  Q  3.— Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  561.)  —  6 

(Paus.,  ix.,  27,  t)  1. — Compare  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  vii.,  154.  > 

—7.  (H.  N„  xvii.,  24.) — 8.  (ii.,  170.)— 9.  (II.  N.\  xx..  13.)— 10. 

(ii.,  131.) — 11.  (ii.,  11  ;  vi  ,  3.)  —  12.  (H.  N.,  xxviii.,  15.)  —  13. 

(Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  188.)— 14.  (iii.,  21.) — 15.  (II.  P., 

*i.,  1.)— 16.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) -17  (hi  150.) 
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tmctorum  or  dye  s  Madder.  Sprengel  is  disposed 
to  questii/i  whether  the  tpvOidavov  of  Theophras¬ 
tus1  be  the  same,  and  hesitates  whether  to  make  it 
the  Rubia  lucida,  Galium  cruciatum ,  Sm.,  or  the  As- 
perula  odorata.  Stackhouse,  however,  holds  it  also 
to  be  the  Rubia  tinctorum 

♦ERYTH'ROPUS  {kpvdpoirovg),  a  bird  mentioned 
in  the  Avcs  of  Aristophanes.3  It  was  most  proba¬ 
bly,  according  to  Adams,  either  the  Redshank  ( Sco- 
lopax  calidris)  or  the  Bilcock  ( Rallus  aquaticus*). 

*ERYTHRONTUM  ( ipvOpdviov ),  a  plant,  about 
which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  opinicn.  It 
is  most  probably,  however,  what  is  called  Dogs- 
tooth,  or  Erythronium  Dens  Canis .6 

ERYCTE'RES  (ipy/crr/peg)  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Spartan  slaves  who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
wars,  and  who  appear  to  have  been,  in  course  of 
time,  manumitted.  The  name  is  supposed  by  Muller 
to  have  been  given  to  them  in  allusion  to  their  duty 
of  drawing  ( tspvuuv )  the  wounded  from  the  ranks.* 

*ESCH'ARUS  (ioxapog),  the  name  of  a  fish  brief¬ 
ly  noticed  by  Athenaeus,  and  called  also  uopig.  Ron- 
delet  supposes  it  a  species  or  variety  of  Sole,  name¬ 
ly,  Pleuronectes  solea  * 

ESOPTRON  (eoonrpov)  ( Vid .  Speculum.) 

ESSEDA'RII.  ( Vid.  Esseda.) 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic  Ess, 
a  carriage*),  the  name  of  a  chariot  used,  especially 
in  war,  by  the  Britons,  the  Gauls,  and  Belgae,9  and 
also  by  the  Germans.10 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Caesar,11  and 
agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Diodorus  Siculus,13  the 
method  of  using  the  essedum  in  the  ancient  British 
army  was  very  similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  heroic  ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in 
the  article  Currus,  p.  332,  323.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  seems  to  have  been  that  the  essedum  wTas 
stronger  and  more  ponderous  than  the  diippog ;  that 
it  was  open  before  instead  of  behind ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  these  circumstances  and  the  width 
of  the  pole,  the  owrner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleas¬ 
ed,  to  run  along  the  pole  (dc  temone  Brilanno  exci- 
det13),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke,  and 
then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into  the  body 
of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extraordinary  swift¬ 
ness  and  skill.  It  appears,  also,  that  these  cars  were 
purposely  made  as  noisy  as  possible,  probably  by  the 
creaking  and  clanging  of  the  wheels  ( strepitu  rota- 
rum  ;14  Esseda  multisonora 13) ;  and  that  this  was 
done  in  order  to  strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The 
formidable  British  wTarriors  who  drove  these  char¬ 
iots,  the  “car-borne”  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
essedarii.16  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the 
army  of  Cassibelaunus.17  Having  been  captured, 
they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  gladiatorial 
shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have  been  great  fa¬ 
vourites  with  the  people.18  They  must  have  held 
the  highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country ; 
and  Tacitus19  observes  that  the  driver  of  the  cai 
ranked  above  his  fighting  companion,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
venience  and  luxury  among  the  Romans.30  Cicero31 
mentions  the  use  of  it  on  one  occasion  by  the  tribune 
of  the  people  as  a  piece  of  extravagance ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Seneca  it  seems  to  have  .been  much 


1.  (vi.,  1;  vii.,  19,  <fcc.)  —  2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  S. 
(304.) — 4.)  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  134. — Bau 
hin,  Pinax,  p.  128. — Sprengel,  ad  Dioscor.,  p.  554. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Athen.,  p.  271,  F. — Muller,  Dor.,  3,  iii.,  $  2.;  — 
7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Ginzrot,  i.,  p.  37?.) — 9.  (Virg-., 
Georg.,  iii.,  204.  —  Servius,  ad  loc.)  —  10.  (Pers.,  vi.,  47.)  —  11. 
(Bell.  Gall.,  iv.,  33.)  —  12.  (v.,  21,  29.)  —  13.  (Jcv.,  iv.,  125.)— 
14.  (Caes.,  1.  c.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Agric.,  35.)  — 1£  (Claud., 
Epigr.,  iv.) — 16.  (Ca;s.,  B.  G.,  iv.,  24. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  6.)— 
17.  (Cies.,  B.  G.,  v.,  19.)  —  18.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  35  — Claud, 
26.)  —  19  (Agric.,  12.)  —  20  (Propert.,  ii-.  1,  76.) — 21  (PhiL, 
li.,  24.) 
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EUPATORIUM. 


more  commjn  ;  for  lie1  reckons  the  sound  of  the 
“  essedae  transcurrentes”  among  those  noises  which 
did  not  distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the 
essedum  may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this, 
that  the  iisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
cut,  p.  257),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
essedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covinus, 
except  that  the  latter  had  a  cover. 

*EULAI  (ei )lai),  Worms.  This  term  is  used  by 
the  Greek  writers  on  Natural  History  m  much  the 
name  sense,  and  with  the  same  latitude,  as  the 
Latin  term  Vermes  is  applied  by  Cuvier  and  our 
iate  naturalists.  “  The  names  of  worms,  okuXt/^, 
evAai,  e'Apivg,  in  Greek,  and  Vermes  in  Latin,  were 
employed  by  the  ancients,”  observes  Griffith,  “to 
designate  certain  animals  which  to  a  certain  degree 
they  suited,  with  much  more  reference,  however,  to 
their  elongated  form  of  body  than  to  the  softness 
of  their  composition.  But,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
the  Greeks  had  three  words  for  these  beings,  each 
of  which  had  its  peculiar  signification.  From  what 
Aristotle  tells  us  of  his  cr/cwAt/f  (a  word,  the  root  of 
which  is  undoubtedly  onoAiog,  ‘  tortuous’),  it  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  it  applied  to  all  the  animals  which  exhib¬ 
ited  the  lorm  of  the  common  worm,  or  rather,  per¬ 
haps,  whose  movements  were  tortuous,  whatever 
might  be  the  nature  of  the  change  which  they  were 
subsequently  to  undergo.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  it  was  more  especially  applied  to  the  first  de¬ 
gree  of  development  in  insects,  to  the  state  in 
which  they  appear  on  issuing  from  the  egg  of  the 
parent.  Aristotle  certainly  extends  its  application 
no  farther  than  to  insects.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  JSlian.  In  two  places  of  his  work  on 
the  nature  of  animals,  where  this  expression  oc¬ 
curs,  he  evidently  intends  the  lumhrici,  or  intesti¬ 
nal  worms  ;  in  a  third,  it  is  probable  that  he  alludes 
to  the  caterpillar  of  the  cabbage-butterfly ;  and  in 
a  fourth,  he  thus  designates,  after  Ctesias,  some  fab¬ 
ulous  animal,  although  he  states  it  to  belong  to  the 
genus  of  those  which  are  nourished  and  engendered 
in  wood.  The  term  evXai  appears  to  ffiave  been 
also  employed  to  designate  the  form  under  which 
some  insects  exist  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of 
time,  since  we  find  it  applied  to  animals  which  in¬ 
habit  putrid  flesh,  and  also  wounds  and  ulcers.  Its 
extension,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  ^Elian 
likewise  employs  it  to  designate  what,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  was  a  larva,  when  he  tells  us  that  in  India  the 
peasants  remove  the  land-tortoises  from  their  shell 
with  a  mattock,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  re¬ 
move  the  worms  from  plants  which  are  infested 
by  them.  Finally,  the  word  llpivg,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  Hippocrates  in  many  of  his  works, 
and,  among  others,  in  his  General  Treatise  on  Dis¬ 
eases,  was  applied  by  him  to  those  animals  which 
are  at  present  known  under  the  denomination  of 
intestinal  worms,  of  which  he  was  acquainted  with 
but  a  small  number  of  species.  Aristotle  has  em¬ 
ployed  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  H21ian,  eve¬ 
ry  time  that  he  speaks  of  the  substances  which  are 
used  to  rid  dogs  of  the  worms  to  which  they  are 
subject.  The  Latin  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
rest,  appear  to  have  restricted  the  word  lumbricus 
to  the  intestinal  worms,  and  to  have  rendered  the 
three  Gre°k  denominations  by  a  single  one,  that  of 
Vermes,  fi  an  which  it  has  happened  that  the  mod¬ 
erns  ha^e  been  led  to  the  same  confusion  by  the 
word  worms,  which,  as  well  as  the  French  word 
vers,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin.  All  the 
oihei  animals,  which  they  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Exsanguia,  meaning  by  that  term  that  they 
had  not  red  blood,  were  divided  into  the  three  class¬ 
es  of  Insecta,  Mollusca,  and  Zcvphyta.  The  term 
Vermes  did  not  then  possess  that  undue  extension 


which  it  obtained  among  the  naturalists  of  tne  last 
century,  with  whom  it  at  last  comprehended  all  an¬ 
imals  with  the  exception  of  the  Vertebrata,  the  In¬ 
secta,  and  the  Crustacea.”' 

EUMOLP1DAI  (EvpoXnidai),  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  venerable  among  the  priestly  families 
in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said  to 
be  the  descendants  of  the  Thracian  bard  Eumolpus, 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.2  The  high- 
priest  of  the  Eleusinian  goddess  (LepotydvTpg  or  pvo 
rayuyog),  who  conducted  the  celebration  of  hei 
mysteries  and  the  initiation  of  the  mystae,  was  al¬ 
ways  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  as 
Eumolpus  himself  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  hierophant.3  In  his  external  appearance  the 
hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cut  of 
his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  ( orpot/nov ),  and  a  long 
purple  robe.4  In  his  voice  he  seems  always  to 
have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  life,  and 
which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried.5 *  The  hi 
erophant  was  attended  by  four  empeXt/rat,  one  ol 
whom  likewise  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
molpida;.4  Other  members  of  their  family  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  particular  functions  at  the 
Eleusinia,  though  they  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the 
great  procession  to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidae  had 
on  certain  occasions  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might 
be  taken  to  account  and  punished ;  for  they  were, 
like  all  other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible 
for  their  conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  in¬ 
trusted  to  their  care.7 *  (Compare  Euthyne.) 

The  Eumolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (nepl  uoe6eiags).  This 
power  probably  belonged  to  this  family  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
Whether  the  religious  court  acted  independent  of 
the  archon  king,  or  under  his  guidance,  is  un¬ 
certain  The  law,  according  to  which  they  pro¬ 
nounced  their  sentence,  and  of  which  they  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  was  not  written,  but  handed 
down  by  tradition  ;  and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  had 
the  right  to  interpret  it,  whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  eS-rjytjTai.  ( Vid .  Exegetai.)  In  cases  for 
which  the  law  had  made  no  provisions,  they  acted 
according  to  their  own  discretion.9  Respecting  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts,  no¬ 
thing  is  known.10  In  some  cases,  when  a  person 
was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  of  his  country,  the  people,  besides  sending 
the  offender  into  exile,  added  a  clause  in  their  ver¬ 
dict  that  a  curse  should  be  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  Eumolpidae.11  But  the  Eumolpidae  could  pro¬ 
nounce  such  a  curse  only  at  the  command  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  might  afterward  be  compelled  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  revoke  it,  and  purify  the  person  whom  they  had 
cursed  before.12 

*EUPATO'RIUM  (evir arupiov13),  a  plant,  the 
same  with  the  Agrimony,  or  Agrimonia  Eupatorium. 
Another  name  is  Liverwort,  from  its  being  used  in 
complaints  of  the  liver,  and  hence  we  find  it  calleu 
in  Oribasius  jjtt aropiov.  The  name  of  Eupatorium 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  38,  seqq.) — 2.  (Diod.  Sic.,i 

29. — Apollod.,  Biblioth.,  iii.,  15,  $  4.— Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  1384, 

&c.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  s  v.  EtipoXiridai. — Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.,  83.— 

Arnob.— Clemens  Alex.,  Protrept.)— 4.  (Arrian  in  Epictet.,  iii., 

21. — Plut.,  Alcib.,  22.J—5.  (Paus.,  ii..  14,$  1  •) — 6.  (Harpocrat 

et  Suid.,  s.  v.  ’Ein/irXprni  tu>v  Mu<jr>;p<u>v.) —  7.  (jEsc.hin.,  c 

Ctesiph.,  p.  56,  ed.  Steph.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  601.)- 

9.  (Lysias,  c.  Andocid.,  p.  204.— Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  57.)- 

10.  (Heffter,  Athen.  Gerichtsverf.,  p.  405.  Platner.  Process, 

ii.,  p.  147,  &c.)— 11.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  22  --Corn.  Nep.,  Alcib  ,  4. 

5.)— 12.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  33.- -Com.  Nei  Ucib.,  6,  5  )— 13  'Df 

oscor.,  iv.,  41.) 
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iphs  given  it,  according  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  from  that  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  medicinal  properties  of  this  plant.1  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  was  so  called 
from  the  city  of  Eupatoria,  near  the  river  Amisus, 
in  Pontus,  where  it  grew  abundantly.  Pliny  says, 
that  its  seed,  taken  in  wine,  formed  an  excellent 
remedy  for  dysentery.  The  islanders  of  Zante 
call  it  (j>ovo\ofjTov,  and  the  Turks  Cojun  oti.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  also  around 
Byzantium,  and  along  the  road  between  Smyrna 
and  Brusa.3 

EUPATR'IDZE  (EvTrarpiiai,  descended  from  no¬ 
ble  ancestors)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  early  times, 
toe  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who  the 
Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost  univer¬ 
sally  adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble  Ionic  or 
Hellenic  families  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  mi¬ 
gration,  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exercised  the 
power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of  warriors 
and  conquerors,  possessing  the  best  parts  of  the 
land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a  numerous 
class  of  dependants.3  The  chiefs  who  are  mention¬ 
ed  as  kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the 
organization  of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus, 
belonged  to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eu¬ 
patridae  ;  and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat 
of  government  for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have 
been  chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  that 
left  their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  prerog¬ 
atives  and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they  oc¬ 
cupied  a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica.  Oth¬ 
er  Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not  of  the 
highest  rank,  or  were  less  desirous  to  exercise  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  government,  remained  in 
their  former  places  of  residence.4  In  the  division 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  classes,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  the  Eupatridae  were  the  first 
class,4  and  thus  formed  a  compact  order  of  nobles, 
united  by  their  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  The 
first,  or,  at  least,  the  most  ambitious  among  them, 
undoubtedly  resided  at  Athens,  where  they  enjoyed 
nearly  the  same  privileges  as  they  had  before  the 
union  in  the  separate  townships  of  Attica.  They 
were  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  civil  and 
religious  offices  in  the  state,  ordered  the  affairs  of 
religion,  and  interpreted  the  laws,  human  and  di¬ 
vine.6  The  king  was  thus  only  the  first  among  his 
equals,  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the  duration 
of  his  office  ;7  and  the  four  kings  of  the  phylae  (0t>Ao- 
fiaat/Urif),  who  were  chosen  from  the  Eupatridae, 
were  more  his  colleagues  than  his  counsellors.8 
The  kingly  power  was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness; 
and  while  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
on  the  one  hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abol¬ 
ish  it  altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aristo- 
cratical  government  in  its  stead,9  it  produced,  on 
the  other  hand,  effects  which  threatened  its  own 
existence,  and  at  last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy  as  an  order :  for  the 
commonalty,  which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength 
by  the  union  of  all  the  Attic  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in  At¬ 
tica  produced  nearly  (he  same  effects  as  that  of  the 
patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco  seems 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  nobles  ;1# 

1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxv.,  6.) — 2.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
117.) — 3.  (Thirlwall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  115,  <fcc. — Wach- 
gmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  I.,  i.,  p.  230,  <fcc.) — 4.  (Thirlwall,  ib  , 
ii.,  p.  8  ) — 5  (Plut.,  Thes.,  25.)  —  6.  (Muller,  Dor.,  ii .,  2,  t)  15.) 
— 7.  (Schbinann,  De  Comit.,  p.  4,  transl.) —  8.  (Pollux,  viii., 
III.) — 9.  (Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.  *f  Greece,  Q  102.)  —  10.  (Thirl- 
•'*11,  ib.,  ii.,  p.  18,  Ac,  • 
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but  his  attempts  to  remedy  the  evil  were  mire  cal 
culated  to  intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy 
them,  and  could,  consequently,  not  have  any  lasting 
results.  The  disturbances  which,  some  years  aftei, 
arose  from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  of  the  Eupatri 
dae,  who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocratical  gov 
ernment  and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length 
led  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  ordei 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was  made 
the  standard  of  political  rights.1  But  as  Solon,  like 
all  ancient  legislators,  abstained  from  abolishing  any 
of  the  religious  institutions,  those  families  of  the  Eu¬ 
patridae  in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func¬ 
tions  were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.* 

*EUPHORB'IUM  ( ev<pop6iov ),  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  genus  Euphorbia,  or  Spurge.  It  grows  wild  in 
Africa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  King 
Juba,3  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Euphorbia  in  hon¬ 
our  of  his  physician  Euphorbus,  brother  to  Antoni- 
us  Musa,  the  medical  attendant  of  Augustus.4  This 
prince  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the 
plant,  which  was  in  existence  in  Pliny’s  days.4 
The  Euphorbium  was  discovered  by  him  near  Mount 
Atlas.  Its  stem,  according  to  Pliny,*  was  straight 
like  a  thyrsus,  and  its  leaves  resembled  those  c* 
the  acanthus.  Its  odour  was  so  powerful,  that  they 
who  collected  the  juice  were  compelled  to  stand  at 
a  distance.  An  incision  was  made  into  the  stem  by 
means  of  a  pole  tipped  with  iron,  and  the  juice 
which  exuded  was  caught  in  a  goatskin.  This 
juice  became,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  gum-resin 
resembling  frankincense.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  serpents.  The  name  of 
this  resin  was  also  Euphorbium.  “  It  is  stated  in 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,”  remarks  Adams,  “  that 
the  Euphorbium  is  got  from  the  species  called  Eu¬ 
phorbia  anliquorum ;  but  Sprengel  prefers  the  Eu¬ 
phorbia  maridma.'’1  Sibthorp  informs  us  that  the 
Greek  fishermen,  at  the  present  day,  use  the  h  u- 
phorbia  Chdracias  (called  by  them  tpXbpoq)  to  pois  >n 
the  fish,  but  that,  when  caught  by  these  meai  s, 
they  become  putrid  a  short  time  after  they  are 
taken.8 

EURI'PUS.  ( Vid .  Amphitheatrcm,  p.  53.) 

EUTHYDIC'IA  ( eidvdiida ).  (Vid.  Dice,  p.  359.) 

EUTHY'NE  (ev&vvti).  All  public  officers  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  especially  generals,  ambassadors,9  the  archons 
and  their  assessors,  the  ditetetae,  priests  and  priest¬ 
esses,10  the  secretaries  of  the  state,11  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  public  buildings,  the  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The  judges  in 
the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been  the  only  au¬ 
thorities  who  were  not  responsible,1*  for  they  were 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  theory,  have  been  responsible 
to  themselves.  This  account,  which  officers  had 
to  give  after  the  time  of  their  office  was  over,  was 
called  evdvvt],  and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  vnevdv- 
voi.  Every  public  officer  had  to  render  his  account 
within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  ;** 
and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled,  the  whole 
property  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage  to  the 


1.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9.  —  Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  ii ,  8.- 
A'llian,  V.  H.,  v.,  13.) — 2.  (Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  i.,  i, 
p.  152.  —  Compare  SchSmann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Graec. ,  p.  167 
&c.,  and  p.  77,  <fcc.) — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  7.)— 4.  (Plin.,  1.  cj 
— 5.  (1.  c.) — 6.  (1.  c.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Biller 
beck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  120.) — 9.  (Demosth.  et  ADschin.,  D« 
Fals.  Leg.) — 10.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  56,  ed.  Steph.) — 11.  (Ly»- 
ias,  c.  Nicom.) — 12.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  546.  —  Iludtwalcker. 
“Von  den  Di*tet.,”  p.  32.)  —  13.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.  et  Phot. 
».  v.  AoyioTai  and  I'vdvvoi.) 


EUTHYNE 


EVOCATI. 


slite  .l *  he  was  not  allowed  to  travej  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  part  of  his 
property  as  a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his 
will,  or  to  pass  from  one  family  into  another  by 
adoption ;  no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no 
new  office  could  be  given  to  him.®  If  within  the 
stated  period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account, 
ar  action  called  u?.oyiov  or  d  hoy  cat;  6ikti  was  brought 
against  him.3  At  the  time  when  an  officer  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  eidvvr/,  any  citizen  had  the  right  to  come 
forward  and  impeach  him.  Those  who,  after  hav 
ing  refused  to  submit  to  the  evdvvi /,  also  disobeyed 
the  summons  to  defend  themselves  before  a  court 
of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their  rights  as  citi¬ 
zens.4 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  whose 
office  was  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many  cases 
it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  a 
person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties  In  the  former  case  the  scrutiny  was 
conducted  with  great  strictness,  as  the  state  had 
various  means  to  check  and  control  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter,  the  euthyne  may 
in  many  instances  have  been  no  more  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  attendance  of  the  ex-officer  before  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  ttie  people,  to  see  whether  any  charge 
was  brought  against  him.  When  no  accuser  ap¬ 
peared,  the  officer  was  honourably  dismissed  (em- 
or/paiveadai5).  After  an  officer  had  gone  through 
the  euthyne,  he  became  avevt hvog.* 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  evdvvoi  or  Xoyia¬ 
rai,  in  others  e^eraarai  or  ovvr'/yopoi.1  At  Athens 
we  meet  with  the  first  two  of  thest  names,  and 
both  are  mostly  mentioned  together;  but  how  far 
their  functions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some 
grammarians®  state  that  Xoyiarai  was  the  name  of 
the  same  officers  who  were  formerly  called  evdvvoi. 
But  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  orators 
speak  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their 
functions  were  distinct.  From  the  authorities  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Boekh,9  it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that 
tV.a  office  of  the  Xoyiarai,  though  closely  connected 
with  that  of  the  evdvvoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than 
that  of  the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  nave  been 
the  assessors  of  the  former  than  a  totally  distinct 
class  of  officers,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  All  ac¬ 
counts  of  those  officers  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  public  money  were,  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  first  sent  in  to  the  Xoyiarai,  who  exam¬ 
ined  them ;  and  if  any  difficulty  or  incorrectness 
was  discovered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  against 
an  ex-officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  far¬ 
ther  inquiry  devolved  upon  the  evdvvoi,  before  whom 
the  officer  was  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his 
cause.10  If  the  evdvvoi  found  that  the  accounts  were 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  officer  had  embezzled  part 
of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes, 
or  that  charges  brought  against  him  were  well 
founded,  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court  of  justice, 
for  which  the  Xoyiarai  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  question 
who  would  come  forward  as  accuser.11  The  place 
inhere  the  court  was  held  was  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ex-officers  sent  their  accounts  to  be  exam¬ 


1.  (A-ich.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  56,  Steph.) — 2.  (ASschin  et  Demosth.. 

De  Coron.,  /.ad  A  Tim.,  747.) — 3.  (Pollux,  viii.,  54.— Ilesych., 

8uid.,  Etyir.  Mag  .  s.  v.  ’AXoyiov  Shcy.) — 4.  (Demi  sth.,  c.  Meid., 

a  542.) — 5  (Deir.ssth.,  De  Coron.,  310.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom., 

rm. ,  54  ) — 7.  (Ari-stot.,  Polit.,  vi.,  5,  p.  213,  ed.  G6ttling.) — 8. 

.Etymol.  Magn.et  Phot.,  s.  v.  EHOvvoi.) — 9.  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  205, 

ftc. — Compare  ii.,  p.  20i,  and  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.,  1827,  vol.  i., 

a.  72,  &c.)— 10.  (Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  t)  154,  8.) — 

ii  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  57,  Steph.— Etymol.  Magn.,  s.  v.  Ei- 

Bvvn — Brkker,  Anecdot.,  p.  245.  6.1 


ined  by  the  Xoyiarai,  and  was  called  '.oyiarrjp,ov. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  eid.  voi  took  ai 
active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Xoyiarppiov :  bu» 
whether  they  acted  only  as  the  assessors  of  the  Xo- 
yiarai,  or  whether  they,  as  Pollux  states,  exacted 
the  embezzled  sums  and  fines  instead  of  the  prac- 
tores,  is  uncertain.  The  number  of  the  evdvvoi,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Xoyiarai,  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.®  The  Xoyiarai  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  senate,  and  chosen  by  lot ;  whether 
the  evdvvoi  were  likewise  chosen  by  lot  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  for  Photius  uses  an  expression  derived  from 
k Xf/pog  (lot),  while  Pollux3  states  that  the  evdvvoi 
(npoaaipovvrai,  scil.  rote  Xoyiaraig), were  like  the  as¬ 
sessors  of  the  archons  ;  the  latter  account,  howev¬ 
er,  seems  to  be  more  consistent  and  more  probable. 
Every  evdvvog  had  two  assessors  {nupedpoi).* 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu¬ 
tion  are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of  the 
archonship  {upxv  virevdwog)  instead  of  the  kingly 
power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  6  It  was  from  this  state 
of  dependance  of  the  first  magistrates  upon  the  or 
der  of  the  nobles  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
regular  euthyne  arose.  Similar  institutions  were 
established  in  several  other  republics  of  Greece.* 
EUTHYNOI  (Eiflwot).  (Vid.  Euthyne  ) 

'  EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was  by 
legal  means  deprived  of  it  {evicted),  the  seller  was 
bound  to  make  good  the  loss  {evictionevi  pr  as  tare). 
If  the  seller  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was 
not  his  own,  this  was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was 
bound,  in  case  of  eviction,  to  make  good  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  all  loss  and  damage  that  he  sustained.  If 
there  was  no  dolus  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was 
simply  bound  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  the 
value  of  the  thing  at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  neglect  no  proper 
means  of  defence,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
evict  him  ;  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  no 
tice  of  the  adverse  claim  ( litem  denunciare ),  and  to 
pray  his  aid  in  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio 
duplae  was  usual  among  the  Romans  ;  and,  in  such 
case,  if  the  purchaser  was  evicted  from  the  whole 
thing,  he  might,  by  virtue  of  his  agreement,  demand 
from  the  seller  double  its  value.7 * 

EVOCA'TI  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army 
wrho  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  ( missio ),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted  again 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consul  or  other  commander.® 
There  appears  always  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  of  evocati  in  every  army  of  importance ; 
and  when  the  general  was  a  favourite  among  the 
soldiers,  the  number  of  veterans  who  joined  his 
standard  would  of  course  be  increased.  The  evo¬ 
cati  were  doubtless  released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from 
the  common  military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp, 
making  roads,-  &c.,9  and  held  a  higher  rank  in  the 
army  than  the  common  legionary  soldiers.  They 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  conjunction  with  the 
equites  Romani,10  and  sometimes  classed  with  the 
centurions.11  They  appear  to  have  been  frequently 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  centurions.  Thus  Pompey 
induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans  who  had 
served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join  his  stand¬ 
ard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  by  the 
promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of  centuries 
{ordinum}3).  All  the  evocati  could  not,  however, 
have  held  the  rank  of  centurions,  as  we  read  of  two 


1.  (Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  37. — Lys.,  c.  Polystrat.,  p.  672.)— 
2.  (Phot.,  s.  v.  Eti Ovvog. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Aoyicrat.) — 3.  (viii., 
99  ) — 4.  (Bdckh,  Staatsh.,  1.  c. — Tittmann,  Gnech.  Siastsverf., 
p.  323,  &c. — Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq.  of  Greece,  I)  154. — Schu¬ 
mann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gram.,  p.  239,  &c.) — 5..  (Paus.,  iv.,  5, 
4.) — 6.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  vi.,  5. — Wachsmuth.,  Hellen.  Alterth.; 
I.,  i.,  p.  192.)— 7.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  2.)— 8.  (Dion.,  xlv.,  12.)— ft 
(Tacit  ,  Ann.,  i.,  36.1—10.  (Cass.,  Bell.  Gall.,  vii.,65.)— 11.  (Cass, 
Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  17.) — 72.  (Cass.,  Bell.  Civ  ,  i..  3.) 
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thousand  on  one  occasion,1  and  of  their  belonging 
to  certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  speaks  of  a 
Prafectus  Evocatorum ,4 

The  name  of  Evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  apj  ointed  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bedcham¬ 
ber.3  This  body  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  existed  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  and 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  called  Evocati  Au- 
gusti* 

EHArarHZ  AIKH  {k^ayuyfn  6Ujj),  a  suit  of  a 
public  nature,  which  might  be  instituted  against  one 
who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector  {nvpios)  of  an 
Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a  foreigner  in  a 
foreign  land.  This  was  contrary  to  law,  intermar¬ 
riage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general  rule)  prohibit¬ 
ed.  In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timoc- 
rates,3  the  latter  is  charged  with  having  sold  his 
sister  to  a  Corcyrean,  on  pretence  of  giving  her  in 
marriage.* 6 

E2AIPE2EQ2  AIKH  {b^atpeaeuc  6'mrj).  This 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the 
attempt  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  property  in  the 
slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if  a 
reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a  free¬ 
man,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of  one 
who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put  himself 
undei  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who  was  said 
i^aipeiadai  or  afyatpelodai  avrov  k’kcvdcpLav,  in 
libertatem  vindicare.  If  the  master  sought  to  re¬ 
claim  him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual  posses¬ 
sion,  dyeiv  avrov  etf  dovlciav.  A  runaway  slave 
might  at  any  time  be  seized  by  his  master,  either  in 
the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a  sanctuary. 
If  the  friend  or  person  who  harboured  the  slave 
meant  to  contest  the  master's  right,  the  proper 
course  was  to  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave  and 
costs,  in  case  a  court  of  law  should  decide  against, 
him.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognizance  of  the 
cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  claimed  to  be 
a  citizen  ;  the  polemarch,  where  he  claimed  to  be 
an  alien  freeman.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  archon  or 
polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty  pendente  lite. 
In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove 
his  title  to  the  ownership  of  the  slave,  and,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  obtained  such  compensation  as  the  jury 
chose  to  award ;  this  being  a  npprbg  ayuv,  and  half 
of  the  riprjpa  being  given  to  the  state.7  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and  he 
would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  slave 
immediately :  if,  however,  the  slave  had  escaped  in 
the  mean  time,  and  evidence  of  such  fact  were  pro¬ 
duced,  the  jury  would  probably  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the  slave, 
had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to  a  6lkt) 
fhaiuv.  And  if  the  soi-disant  master  had  failed  in 
the  6cktj,  the  injured  party  might  maintain  an 
action  against  him  for  the  attempted  seizure.8 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates,9 *  the  defendant,  a  bank¬ 
er,  from  whom  it  is  sought  to  recover  a  deposite,  is 
charged  with  having  asserted  the  freedom  of  his 
own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  examined 
by  torture  respecting  the  sum  of  money  deposited 


1.  (Ib.,  iii.,  88.) — 2.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.,  6,  Q  5. — Compare  Cic.  ad 
Fam.,  xv., 4,  t>  3. — Cses.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  91. — Suet.,  Octav.,  56. — 
Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  i.,  8.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  10.) — 4.  (Hy- 
rinus,  De  Lim.,  p.  209. — Orelli,  Inscrip.,  No.  3495,  153.) — 5.  (p. 
763.) — 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  350.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr., 
1328.) — 8.  (I.ys.,  c.  Panel.,  734,  Ac.,  with  Reiske’s  note. — De- 
mosth.,  f  Neier.,  1358. — Harpocr..  s.  v.  ’Elaip/crewr  and  *  Ay  a. 
—  Muer  Itt.  Proc.,  p.  394.) — 9.  (Trapez.,  361.) 
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in  his  hands.  This  is  remarkable  on  two  accounts 
first  (as  Meier  observes),  because  it  seems  to  prove 
that  one  not  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  bring  the 
i§.  6Ut],  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  matter ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  because  it  was  optional  with  a  man  to  give 
up  h  is  slave  to  the  torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being 
only  matter  of  observation  to  the  jury ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  strange  that  any  one  should  have 
recourse  to  a  measure,  the  result  of  which  (if  sua- 
cessful)  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  property. 

EXAUCTOIlA'TIO.  ( Vid .  Missio.) 

EXAUGURA'TIO  is  the  act  of  changing  a  sa 
cred  thing  into  a  profane  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  consecratio,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  by  the  augurs,  and  nev¬ 
er  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
augurium,  is  implied  in  the  name  itself.1  Temples, 
chapels,  and  other  consecrated  places,  as  w’ell  as 
priests,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  gods. 
No  consecrated  place  whatever  could  be  employed 
for  any  profane  purpose,  or  dedicated  to  any  other 
divinity  than  that  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
without  being  previously  exaugurated  ;  and  priests 
could  not  give  up  their  sacred  functions,  or  (in  case 
they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celibacy)  enter  into 
matrimony,  without  first  undergoing  the  process  oi 
exauguratio.4 

EXCE'PTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

EXCU'BLE.  {Vid.  Castra,  p.  220.) 

EXCUBITO'RES,  which  properly  means  wratch 
men  or  sentinels  of  any  kind,3  was  the  name  more 
particularly  given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cohort  who 
guarded  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor.4  Their 
commanding  officer  was  called  tribunus  excubitor.1 
When  the  emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another  person,  the  excubitores  appear  tc 
have  accompanied  him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  aa 
in  his  own  palace.6 

EXEDRyE.  {Vid.  Gymnasium,  House  ) 

EXEGE'TAI  {e^pyTirai,  interpreters;  on  this  and 
other  meanings  of  the  word,  vid.  Ruhnken,  ad  Timm 
Glossar.,  p.  109,  &c.)  is  the  name  of  the  Eumolpi- 
dae,  by  wiiich  they  were  designated  as  the  interpret¬ 
ers  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and  of  the  sacred 
rites.7  {Vid.  Eumolpidai. )  They  were  thus,  at 
Athens,  the  only  class  of  persons  wrho  in  some 
measure  resembled  the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the 
laws,  of  which  the  tfyyprai  were  the  interpreters, 
were  not  written,  but  handed  dowrn  by  tradition, 
Plutarch*  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatrida;,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  i.  e ,  the 
Eumolpidar.  The  Etymologicum  Magn in  ac- 
cordance  w'ith  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states  that  it  w  as  applied  to  any  interprets 
of  laws,  w'hether  sacred  or  profane  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  wras  principally  applied  to 
three  members  of  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,16 
w'hose  province  it  wTas  to  interpret  the  religious 
and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  oracles ;  w  hence  Cicero11 * *  calls  them  rcligionum 
interpretes ,14  They  had  also  to  perform  the  public 
and  private  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  ap¬ 
pointed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
whence  they  were  called  Tlvdo^pparoi.19 

The  name  c^Ttypri/g  was  also  applied  to  those  per¬ 
sons  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the  visiters 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  55  ;  v.,  54. — Dionys  Hal.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  iii  p.209, 

ed.  Sylburg.— Cato  ap.  Fest.,  ».v.  Nequitium.) — 2.  (GelLus,  vi., 

7,  4. — Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  c.  4.) — 3.  (Ctes.,  Bell. 

Gall.,  vii.  69.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  8.— Oth.,  6.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Claud., 

42. — Ner.,  9.) — f.  (Suet..  Oth.,  4.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  Euerg.,j». 

1160.) — 8.  (Thes  ,  25.) — 9.  (s.  v.) — 10.  (Suidas,  s.  v.) — 11.  (D« 

Leg.,  ii.,  27.) — 12.  (Compare  Pollux,  Onom.,  vui.,  124  and  >88 

— Plato,  Euthyphr.,  p.  4,  D.) — 13.  (Timams,  Glossar,  s  v.  ’R£i? 

yrjrc.l — Compare  Meier,  “  De  Bonis  Damnat ,”  p.  7. — M'illei  ad 

ASschyl.,  Eumen.,  p  162,  Ac. ) 


EXHIBEN  DUM. 


EX0D1A 


In  tlie  most  remarkable  towns  and  places  of  Greece, 
who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities  of  a  place, 
and  explained  to  them  its  history  and  antiquities.1 * 

Respecting  the  k^pypr nq  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.,  iii.,  11,  2. 

EXENGYASTHAI  {kfryyvaodcu)  {Vid. Engye.) 

EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  action  granted 
fcv  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis.  By  the 
term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel,  whether 
used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  the  sea. 
The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to  whom  all  the 
ship’s  gains  and  earnings  ( obventiones  et  reditus )  be¬ 
long,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has  hired  the  ship 
from  the  owner  for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite. 
The  magister  navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and 
management  of  the  ship,  and  was  appointed  {prae- 
positus)  by  the  exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound 
generally  by  the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was 
his  agent,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract 
of  the  magister  must  be  with  reference  to  farther¬ 
ing  the  object  for  which  he  was  appointed  ;  as,  for 
instance,  if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or 
incurred  expense  for  the  ship’s  repairs,  the  exerci¬ 
tor  was  bound  by  such  contract :  the  terms  of  the 
master’s  appointment  ( prcepositio )  accordingly  de¬ 
termine  the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exer- 
eitor.  If  the  magister,  being  appointed  to  manage 
the  ship,  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used 
it  for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not 
bound  by  the  contract.  If  there  were  several  ma- 
gistri,  with  undivided  powers,  a  contract  with  one 
was  the  same  as  a  contract  with  all.  If  there  were 
several  exercitores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either 
out  of  their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  several¬ 
ly  answerable  for  the  contracts  of  the  magister. 
The  contracting  party  might  have  his  action  either 
against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister,  so  long  as  the 
magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the  ma¬ 
gister  or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of  the 
sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person  in  his 
place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the  exer¬ 
citor  would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  contract 
of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  properly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navigating  a  ship ;  hut  in  the 
Praetor’s  Edict*  the  term  Nauta  means  Exercitor 
{qut  navem  exercet). 

(Dig.  14,  tit.  1. — Peckius,  in  Titt.  Dig.  et  Cod. 
ad  Rem  Nauticam  pertinenles  Comment. — Abbott  on 
Shipping ,  Index,  Exercitor  Navis.) 

EXE'RCITUS.  {Vid.  Army.) 

EXETASTAI  (’E ^eraorat)  were  commissioners 
sent  out  by  the  Athenian  people  to  assertain  wheth¬ 
er  there  were  as  many  mercenaries  as  the  generals 
reported  It  appears  to  have  been  no  uncommon 
plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received  pay  for 
troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  themselves  ;  in 
which  case  they  were  said  “  to  draw  pay  for  empty 
places  in  the  mercenary  force”  {puoOotyopelv  kv  r<p 
i;evu<cp  Kevalq  x,,>PaiC3)-  The  commissioners,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  often  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.* 
This  name  was  also  probably  given  to  commission¬ 
ers  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  other  matters. 

EXHERES.  {Vid.  Herks.) 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AD.  This  action  was 
'ntroduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindicationes,  or 
notions  about  property.  “  Exhilere"  is  defined  to 
be  “  facer e  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei  qui  agaf  cx- 

1. '(Paus.,  i.,  41,  ^  2.) — 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  s.  1.) — 3.  (JEschm.. 
e.  Ctes.,  p.  53fi.)— 4.  ( .Eschin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  131.- -De  Fals 
Keg.,  p .  339. — Rfickh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  389.) 
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penundi  sit  copia"  This  was  a  personal  action 
and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who  intended  to  bring 
an  actio  in  ;em.  The  actio  ad  exhibendum  was 
against  a  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing 
in  question,  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it ;  and  the  object  was  the  production 
of  the  thing  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  examined 
by  the  plaintiff.  The  thing,  which  was,  of  course,  a 
movable  thing,  was  to  be  produced  at  the  place 
where  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  legal 
proceedings  respecting  it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  place  where  the  action  was  tried  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases  :  for  in 
stance,  to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilege 
of  taking  his  property  off  another  person’s  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow  the 
owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a  man 
had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his  own 
and  the  plaintiff’s  property  were  united,  as  a  jewel 
set  in  the  defendant’s  gold,  in  which  case  there 
might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  the  things. 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for  loss 
caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action  would 
lie  to  produce  a  slave  in  order  that  he  might  be  put 
to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  ol  a 
thing  was  either  property  in  the  thing  or  some  inter¬ 
est  ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex  to  declare 
whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  {justa  ctproba- 
bills  causa)  for  production.  The  word  “  interest” 
was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtful  import.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could  bring  this 
action  for  the  production  of  his  adversary’s  ac 
counts,  though  it  w'as  a  general  rule  of  law  that  all 
persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  thing  to  be  produced  {quorum  interest) ;  but 
the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest1  is  not  favour¬ 
able  to  the  production  on  the  mere  ground  of  ita 
being  for  the  plaintiff’s  advantage.  A  man  might 
have  this  actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio ;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of 
such  a  slave  as  Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right 
to  the  production  of  the  testator’s  slaves  in  order 
that  Titius  might  make  the  choice ;  wffien  the  choice 
■was  made,  then  the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  slave 
as  his  property,  though  he  had  no  powrnr  to  make 
the  choice.  If  a  man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom 
of  a  slave  {in  libertatem  vmdicare),  he  might  have 
this  action. 

This  action  w^as,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence ;  in  wffiich  respect  it  bears  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum. — Dig.  10, 
tit.  4.) 

EXITE'RIA  {et-irfipia)  or  EPEXOD'IA  {bne^odia) 
are  the  names  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions.* 
The  principal  object  of  these  sacrifices  always  was 
to  discover  from  the  accompanying  signs  the  favour¬ 
able  or  unfavourable  issue  of  the  undertaking  on 
which  they  were  about  tc  enter.  According  to 
Hesychius,  e^irr'ipia  wras  also  the  name  of  the  day 
on  which  the  annual  magistrates  laid  down  their 
offices. 

EXODTA  (’Efddta,  from  and  o66q)  wrere  old- 
fashioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses,  insert¬ 
ed  in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atellanae.3  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the 
exodia  ;  but,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  w^e  must  infer 

1  (Dig.  10,  tit  4,  s.  19.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  yi  5,  $  9.> — 3 

(Liv  ,  vii.,  2.) 
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that,  although  distinct  from  the  Ate.lana1,  they  were 
closely  connected  with  them,  and  never  performed 
alone.  Hence  Juvenal  calls  them  cxodium  Atclla- 
n<r  1  and  Suetonius2  exodium  Atellanicum.  They 
were,  like  the  Atellana;  themselves,  played  by  young 
and  well-born  Romans,  and  not  by  the  histriones. 
Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  the 
exodia  have  almost  generally  been  considered  as 
*hort  comedies  or  farces  which  were  performed 
after  the  Atellana; ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
upor  the  vague  and  incorrect  statement  of  the 
scholiast  on  Juvenal.3  But  the  wTords  of  Livy,  ex¬ 
odia  conserla  fabellis,  seem  rather  to  indicate  inter¬ 
ludes,  w'hich,  however,  must  not  be  understood  as 
if  they  had  been  played  between  the  acts  of  the 
Atellanae,  which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the 
Atellanae  themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae 
were  performed  on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exSdia  were  played  between  them.  This  sup¬ 
position  is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself,  which  signifies  something  ££  odof>,  extra 
viam,  or  something  not  belonging  to  the  main  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thus  is  synonymous  with  kneujodiov.  The 
play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium,  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Ital¬ 
ian  Greece ;  but  after  its  introduction  it  appears 
to  have  become  very  popular  among  the  Romans, 
and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  a  very  late 
period* 

EXO'MIS  (tf u/iic)  was  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  free,  and  was,  for 
this  reason,  called  exomis.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  xLT(JV  irepopdox^ogA  The  exomis,  however, 
was  not  only  a  chiton  ( vid .  Tunica),  but  also  an 
Ifianov  or  irepifthiyua.  (Fid.  Pallium.)  According 
to  Hssychius6  and  HHius  Dionysius,7  it  served  at 
the  same  time  both  the  purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an 
fcimation  ;  but  Pollux3  speaks  of  two  different  kinds 
ef  exomis,  one  of  which  wras  a  nspifjlripa,  and  the 
other  a  xLT(,)V  brepopdax^og.  His  account  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  existing  works  of  art.  Thus  w’e  find  in 
the  Mus  Pio- Clement., 9  Hephaestos  wearing  an  ex- 
emis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown  round  the  body 
in  the  way  in  which  this  garment  was  alw’ays  worn, 
and  W’hich  clothes  the  body  like  an  exomis  when  it 
is  girded  round  the  waist.  The  following  figure  of 
Charon  on  the  contrary,  taken  from  Stackelberg, 


1  **t.,  ri..  71.)— 2.  (Tib.,  45.)— 3.  (Sat.,  iii.,  174.)— 4.  (Sue- 
t>  n„  Domic,  10.) — 5.  (Phot,  et  Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Ertpo/r. — Heliod., 
3£th,op.,  ii,  1. — Paus..  vi.,  10.  2  )— 6.  (s.  v.  ’E(u)pi'?.) — 7.  (ap. 
Eustiuh.  ad  11.,  xviii.,  595.1—8.  (Ouom.,  vii.,  48.) — 9.  (vol.  iv., 
id.  II.) 


Die  Graber  der  Hellenen,  pi.  47,  represents  tlif  prop 
er  xLT^1'  er epopuoxaXoc. 

The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaves  and  work- 
ing  people,1  whence  w’e  find  Hephaestos,  the  working 
deity,  frequently  represented  with  this  garment  in 
works  of  art.3  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the  Ly- 
sistrata  of  Aristophanes3  wear  the  exomis,  which 
is  in  accordance  w  ith  the  statement  of  Pollux,4  w  ho 
says  that  it  was  the  dress  of  old  men  in  comic  plays. 

According  to  Aulus  Gellius,3  the  exomis  was  the 
same  as  the  common  tunic  without  sleeves  (cilia 
humerum  desinentes) ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed 
to  the  accounts  of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  erroneous.4 

EXOMOS'IA  (et-upocria).  Any  Athenian  citizen, 
when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
of  justice  (k^tjteveiv  or  ekkat/tevelv7),  was  obliged  by 
law  to  obey  the  summons,  unless  he  could  establish 
by  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  case  in 
question.8  This  oath  was  called  E^upooia,  and  the 
act  of  taking  it  wras  expressed  by  kijopwodai *  Those 
who  refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being 
able  to  take  the  ki-ejpoaia,  incurred  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promis¬ 
ing  to  give  his  evidence,  did,  nevertheless,  not  ap¬ 
pear  when  called  upon,  an  action  called  hsinopap- 
rvpiov,  or  (3?m6ik  dUy,  might  be  brought  against 
him  by  the  parlies  who  thought  themselves  injured 
by  his  having  withheld  his  evidence.10 

When  the  people,  in  their  assembly,  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  Sompaaia  took  place,  tc 
decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that  the 
state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  rendeied 
it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  connected 
with  it  ( s!-6pvvc6ai  tt/v  dpxvv,  or  ttjv  cviav)  ■ 

and  this  oath  w-as  likewise  called  i^upooia.  or  seme- 
times  dnwpoaia.11 

EXOSTRA  (si-uoTpa,  from  e^u8eu)  was  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  machines  used  in  the  theatres  of  the 
ancients  Cicero,13  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  for¬ 
merly  concealed  his  vices,  expresses  this  sentiment 
by  post  siparium  heluabalur ;  and  then  stating  that 
he  now  shamelessly  indulged  in  his  vicious  practi¬ 
ces  in  public,  says,  jam  in  exostra  hcluatur.  From 
an  attentive  consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  things  w'hich  had  been  concealed  behind  the 
siparium  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectator?. 
This  machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the 
EKKVKXr/pa,  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter  w’as 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.13  But  both  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or  consequences 
of  such  things — e.  g.,  murder  or  suicide — as  could 
not  consistently  take  place  in  the  proscenium,  and 
were  therefore  described  as  having  occurred  behind 
the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
kind  of  bridge,  which  wras  thrown  from  a  towTer  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  wralls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  thf 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.14 _ 

1.  (Phot.,  s,  v.—Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit  ,  879.)— 2.  (Mai 

ler,  Archsol.  der  Kunst.,  4  306,  6.) — 3  (1  622.) — 4.  (iv.,  118. 
—  5.  (vii.,  12.) — 6.  (Becker.  Charikles,  ,i .,  p.  112,  &c.)  —  7 
(Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  37. — .Eschin.,  c.  Timtrcli.,  p.  71.) — 8 
(Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  396  ;  c.  Neter.,  p.  1354  ;  c.  Aphob. 
p.  850. — Suidas,  s.  v.  'K\ofi6ertiodiu-) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph 
i.,  p.  1119;  c.  Eubulid.,  p.  1317. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (De 
mosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  p.  1190. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387,  &c.)— 
11  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  379;  c.  Timoth,  p.  1204.— 
.Eschin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  271.— Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  55.- 
Etvtnol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (De  Prov.  Cons.,  6.) — 13.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  iv.,  128. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Acharu.,  ?’'!•  ) — 14.  (V« 
get  .  De  Re  Milit.,  iv.,  21.) 
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LEOYAH2  AIKH  (e^ovAqg  Slut]).  Til  process 
40  called  in  Athenian  law  seems  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  used  as  a  remedy  against  those  who  wrong¬ 
fully  “  kept  others  out”  (H-eiAAeiv,  kljelpyeiv)  of  real 
property  which  belonged  to  them.1 *  The  etymology 
of  the  word  indicates  this  and  the  speeches  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  against  Onetor  furnish  an  example  of  it. 
( fid.  Embateia.) 

The  6'lk.ij  Ulovlqg,  however,  does  not  generally 
sppear  in  this  simple  shape,  but  rather  as  an  “  actio 
rd  indicates,"  or  an  action  consequent  upon  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  judgment  in  a  previous  suit ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which,  of  course,  modified  the  subsequent 
proceedings.  We  will  consider,  first,  the  case  when 
<he  main  action  had  reference  to  real  property. 
If  a  plaintiff  was  successful  in  an  action  of  this 
sort,  and  the  defendant  did  not  give  up  possession 
by  the  time  appointed,  two  processes  seem  to  have 
been  open  to  the  former.  Thus  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  proceed  at  once  to  take  possession  (epbare v- 
eiv),  and  if  resisted,  then  bring  his  action  for  eject¬ 
ment  ;3 *  or  he  might  adopt  a  less  summary  process, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the  grammari¬ 
ans,  was  as  follows  :  If  the  property  in  question, 
and  which  the  defendant  refused,  after  judgment 
given,  to  surrender,  was  a  house,  the  plaintiff  brought 
an  action  for  the  rent  (doc??  evoik'io v)  :  if  a  landed 
estate  (xoplov),  for  the  produce  (6inq  napizov).  If 
the  defendant  still  kept  possession,  the  next  step 
was  a  6Lkt]  ovalag,  or  an  action  for  the  proceeds  of 
all  his  property  by  way  of  indemnification ;  and  after 
that  followed  the  dt/c??  e^ovAt/ g.3  The  statement  we 
have  given  from  Hudtwalcker*  rests  mainly  on  its 
inherent  probability  and  the  authority  of  Suidas  5 
Some  grammarians,  however,  do  not  represent  the 
6lkv  KapTrov  and  the  dUn  ovaiag  as  consequent  upon 
a  previous  action,  but  as  the  first  steps  taken  before 
a  She*  IfiovAtjg  was  commenced.  For  a  probable  ex¬ 
planation  of  this,  vid.  Enoikiou  Aikh.  The  question 
now'  arises,  What  wras  done  if  the  defendant  refused 
to  give  up  possession,  even  after  being  cast  in  the 
S'tKrj  e^ovXtic  1  We  are  almost  bound  to  suppose, 
though  we  have  no  express  authority  for  it,  that  a 
plaintiff  would,  under  such  circumstances,  receive 
aid  from  tie  public  authorities  to  assist  him  in 
ejecting  the  defendant ;  but,  independent  of  this,  it 
appears  from  Andocides6  that  a  defendant  incurred 
the  penalty  of  dnpla  if  defeated  in  a  doc??  Et-ovAqg. 

YVe  will  now  explain  the  proceedings  when  the 
main  action  had  no  reference  to  real  property  :  as, 
for  example,  the  doc??  Kanqyopla g,  in  which  Meidias 
allowed  judgment  to  go  by  default  ( kpqpqv  dnpAs), 
and  neglected  or  refused  to  pay  the  damages  given 
against  him,  so  as  to  become  viz epr/pepog.  Demos¬ 
thenes,7  the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  says  that  he  might 
have  seized  upon  Meidias’s  property  by  way  of 
pledge,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so,  preferring  to  bring 
a  doc??  k^ovAqg  at  once.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
this  statement,  that  if  he  had  attempted  to  make  a 
seizure,  and  been  resisted,  the  same  process  would 
have  been  equally  open  to  him.  In  fact,  Ulpian8 
informs  us  that  a  6lkij  IfiovAqc  was  the  consequence 
of  such  a  resistance  being  made.  Moreover,  in  ca¬ 
ses  of  this  sort,  it  was  peculiarly  a  penal  action  ;  for 
the  defendant,  if  cast,  was  required  to  pay  to  the 
public  treasury  a  fine  of  the  same  amount  as  the 
damages  (q  aarabUq)  due  to  the  plaintiff.9  The 
penalty  of  anpia  also  was  inflicted  till  both  the  fine 
and  damages  were  paid.  Lastly,  Pollux10  informs 
US,  El  d  pev  tig  eoivqpevog  apijnodqrEl  KTr/parog,  6  ds 
of  iTzodf/K-qv  e^ovAqg  ??  6U q,  words  which  to 

1.  (Harpoc?.,  s.  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  95. — Buttmann,  Lex- 

il.,  260,  transl.) — 2.  (Etyraol.  Mag.,  ’E(.  SUt). — Pollux,  Onom., 

viii.,  59.) — 3.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  O Idas  Sbcy. — Suidas,  K aprov  Sbcy.) 

— 4.  fp.  143.) — 5.  (1.  c.) — 6.  (IIcpl  Mvtrmpi'iiv,  p  10,  16.) — 7.  (c. 

Meid.,  540,  21  ) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid  ,  523  11.) — 9.  (Demosth., 

e  Meid.,  528,  11.)— 10  (viii.,  59  ) 


Hudtwalcker  seem  obscure,  but  simply  mean  that 
if  one  person  claimed  a  property  as  purchaser,  and 
another  as  mortgagee,  or  as  having  a  lien  upon  it, 
tne  dispute  was  settled  by  an  eZovAqg  SUq.  In  suck 
a  case,  it  would,  of  course,  be  merely  a  civil  actior 
to  try  a  right. 

EXPEDPTUS  is  opposed  to  “  impeditus,”1  and 
signifies  unencumbered  with  armour  or  with  baggage 
( impedimenta ).  Hence  the  light-armed  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  army  (p.  104)  were  often  called  the  Ex- 
pediti  ;a  and  the  epithet  was  also  applied  to  any 
portion  of  the  army,  w'hen  the  necessity  for  haste, 
or  the  desire  to  conduct  it  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  desirable  to  leave  be 
hind  every  w'eight  that  could  be  spared.3 

EXPLORATO'RES.  ( Vid.  SpeculatoresA 

EXSEQULE.  ( Vid.  Funus.) 

EXSI'LILM.  (Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.! 

EXSUL.  (Fid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

EXTISPEX.  (Vid.  Haruspex.) 

EXTRAORDINA'RII  (interpreted  by  PolybiUa 
and  Suidas  by  the  Greek  word  ’EtziAektoi,  selected) 
were  the  soldiers  who  were  placed  about  the  person 
of  the  consul  in  the  Roman  army.  They  consisted 
of  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry  and  a  fifth  part 
of  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  and  were  chosen  by  the 
prefects  *  Hence,  for  a  legion  of  4200  foot  and  300 
horse,  since  the  number  of  the  infantry  of  the  allies 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  their 
cavalry  twice  as  many,  the  number  of  extraordina- 
rii  would  be  840  foot  and  200  horse,  forming  two 
cohorts,  which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  ;s  or,  in  ao 
army  of  two  legions,  four  cohorts.6 

From  the  extraordinarii  a  body  of  chosen  men 
was  taken  to  form  a  body-guard  for  the  consul. 
These  were  called  ablecti  (ukoA^ktoi).  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  uncertain.  Lipsius  conjectures  that  they 
consisted  of  40  out  of  the  200  cavalry,  and  16S  out 
of  the  840  infantry  of  the  extraordinarii,  ms.king  tas 
whole  number  of  the  ablecti  in  a  consular  army  80 
horse  and  336  foot.7 

F. 

*FABA  (avapog),  the  Bean.  Dioscorides*  makes 
mention  of  two  kinds,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian 
('EA7,qviKog  and  klyviznog).  The  nvap.bg  'EAAqvucog 
is  generally  held  to  be  the  Vida  Faba,  but  there  is 
considerable  difficulty,  according  to  Adams,  in  de¬ 
termining  exactly  the  variety  of  it  most  applicable 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  bean.  The  most 
probable  opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dickson,  who 
thinks  that  the  Faba  minor  of  Miller,  namely,  the 
Horse-bean,  answers  best  to  the  descriptions  oi 
Theophrastus.9  The  svapog  klyvrzTiog  is  the  Ne 
lumbium  speciosum.  Its  edible  root  was  termed 
KoAoKaala,  and  its  fruit  Kibibpiov.  The  ancients 
made  a  kind  of  bread  out  of  beans,  called  aprog  kv- 
dpivog,  or  panis  ex  faba.  “  Galen  remarks  that 
beans  were  much  used  by  gladiators  for  giving 
them  flesh,  but  adds  that  it  was  not  firm  or  com 
pact.  Dr.  Cullen  notices  the  nutritious  qualities  of 
these  things,  but  omits  to  mention  that  the  flesh 
which  they  form  is  deficient  in  firmness  Actua- 
rius  states  that  they  are  nutritious,  but  dissuaclas 
from  using  them  freely,  on  account  of  their  flatu¬ 
lence.  According  to  Celsus,  both  beans  and  lentils 
are  stronger  food  than  pease.  Seth  agrees  with 
Galen,  that  the  flesh  formed  from  them  is  flabby 
and  soft.  Galen  directs  to  fry  beans,  or  boil  them 
with  onions,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered  less 
flatulent.”10  The  bean  is  said  to  have  come  origi 

1  (Plaut.,  Epid.,  i.,  1,  79.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Advelitatio.) — 3 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  4.)- — 4  (Polyb.,  vi.,  28,  p.  472,  Casaub.) — 5 
(xxxiv.,47.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xl.,  27.) — 7.  (Lipsius,  De  Militia  Romana 
ii  7  ;  v.,  3.) — 8.  (ii.,  127.) — 9.  (H.  P.,  viii., 9. — Id.,  C.  P  ,  iii.,  23.; 

■  10.  (Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  lEgina,  p.  102  ) 
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nally  from  I’eisia.1  The  Romans  held  it  in  high 
estimation,  and  1’hny  assigns  it  the  first  rank  among 
leguminous  plants.  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known, 
proscribed  bear.s,  a  prohibilion  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  rather  dietetic  than  physical  or  moral. 
The  abstaining  from  beans  was  also  enjoined  on  the 
Egyptians.  Herodotus  says  that  beans  were  never 
sown  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  and  that,  if  some  hap¬ 
pened  to  grow  there,  the  Egyptians  would  not  eat 
them,  either  crude  or  dressed.  As  for  the  priests, 
adds  he,  they  abhor  the  very  sight  of  that  pulse,  ac¬ 
counting  it  impure  and  abominable.*  The  Pytha¬ 
gorean  prohibition,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have 
been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

FABRI  are  workmen  who  make  anything  out  of 
hard  materials,  as  fabri  tignarii,  carpenters,  fabri 
ce  -arii,  smiths,  &c.  The  different  trades  were  di¬ 
vided  by  Numa3  into  nine  collegia,  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  our  companies  or  guilds.  In  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  fabri  tignarii  ( tekto - 
peg*)  and  the  fabri  arani  or  ferrarii  (xo.2.kotvkol) 
were  formed  into  two  centuries,  which  were  called 
the  centurise  fabrum,  and  not  fabrorum .*  They  did 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Ser¬ 
vius  divided  the  people ;  but  the  fabri  tign.  probably 
voted  with  the  first  class,  and  the  fabri  ar.  with  the 
second.  Livy*  and  Dionysius7  name  both  the  cen¬ 
turies  together :  the  former  says  that  they  voted 
with  the  first  class  ;  the  latter,  that  they  voted 
with  the  second.  Cicero*  names  only  one  century 
of  fabri,  which  he  says  voted  with  the  first  class  ; 
but  as  he  adds  the  word  tignariorum,  he  must  have 
recognised  the  existence  of  the  second  century, 
which  we  suppose  to  have  voted  with  the  second 
class.9 

The  fabri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  praefectus  fabriim.10  It  has  been 
upposed  by  some  modern  writers  that  there  was  a 
praefectus  fabrfim  attached  to  each  legion  ;  and  this 
may  have  been  the  case.  No  genuine  inscriptions, 
however,  contain  the  title  of  praefectus  fabrfim  with 
the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it.  There  were  also 
civil  magistrates  at  Rome,  and  in  the  municipal 
towns,  calied  praefecti  fabrfim  ;  but  we  know  no¬ 
thing  respecting  them  beyond  their  name.  Thus 
we  find  in  Gruter,  Pr^ef.  Fabr.  Rom^e,11  Pr.*fec- 
tus  Fabr.  C.*r.1s  The  subject  of  the  praefecti  fa¬ 
brfim  is  discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of 
Hagenbuchius,  published  by  Orelli.13 

FA'BULA  PALLIA'TA.  ( Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  PRiETEXTA'TA.  (  Vid.  Comcedia, 
p.  300.) 

FA'BULA  TOGA'TA.  ( Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  300.) 

FACTIO'NES  AURIGA'RUM.  (Vid.  Circus,  p. 
*256.) 

*FAGUS,  the  Beech-tree.  The  name  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  <pdyu,  “  to  eat,” 
as  indicating  that  its  fruit  served  for  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  early  race  of  men.  The  fagus  of  Pliny 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Virgil,  both  writers  mean¬ 
ing  the  beech  ;  but  the  pr/yog  of  Theophrastus  is  a 
species  of  oak.  (Vid.  JEsculds.)  La  Cerda  falls 
into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  fagus  and  <f>y- 
yoc1* 

FALA'RICA.  (Vid.  Hasta.) 

FALCPDIA  LEX  (Vid.  Legatum.) 

FALSUM.  The  crime  of  falsum  was  the  subject 
of  a  Judicium  Publicum,  and  it  was  the  object  of  a 
ex  Cornelia  (passed  by  Sulla),  which  Cicero  also 

1  (Fte,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lii.)  —  2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  37.) — 3. 
Plu:.,  Noma,  17.) — 4.  (Orelli,  Inscrip.,  60,  417,  3690,  4086, 
1088,  4184.)— 5.  (Cic.,  Orat.,  46.)— 6.  (i ,  43.)— 7.  (vii.,  59.)— 8. 
(De  Rep ,  ii.,  22.) — 9.  (Gottling,  Gesch.  der  RSm.  Staatsv.,  p. 
249.) — 10.  (C;es.,  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ix.,  8. — Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  24. — 
Veget.ii.,  11.)— 11.  (467,  7.)— 12.  (235,  9)— 13.  (Inscrip.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  95,  &c.)— 14.  (Fee,  Tlore  de  Virgile,  p.  liii. — Martyn  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  i.,  1.) 
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calls  testamentaria  and  numaiia,1  with  refsrei  ee  tc 
the  crimes  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
punish.  The  provisions  of  this  lex  are  stated  by 
Paulus,4  who  also  entitles  it  lex  Cornelia  testa¬ 
mentaria,  to  apply  to  any  person  “  qui  testamentum 
quodve  aliud  instrument  am  falsum  sciens  dolo  mala 
scripserit,  recitaverit,  subject -it,  suppresserit,  amc>ve~it, 
resignaverit,  deleverit ,”  &c  The  punishment  was 
deportatio  in  insulam  (at  least  when  Paulus  wrote) 
for  the  “  honestiores,”  and  the  mines  or  crucifixion 
for  the  “  humiliores.”  In  place  of  deportatio,  the 
law  probably  contained  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
dictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According  to  Paulus,  the  law 
applied  to  any  instrument  as  well  as  a  will,  and  to 
the  adulteration  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  refusing 
to  accept  in  payment  genuine  coin  stamped  with  the 
head  of  the  princeps.  But  it  appears  from  Ulpian 
(sub  titulo  de  poena  legis  Cornelia  testamentaria)  that 
these  were  subsequent  additions  made  to  the  lex 
Cornelia*  by  various  senatus  consulta.  By  a  sena- 
tus  consultum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius  and 
Taurus,  the  penalties  of  the  law  were  extended  to 
the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Ulpian,  we 
should  read  Statilius  Taurus,  and  that  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  S.  Libo  (A.D.  15)  is 
meant.  A  subsequent  senatus  consultum,  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  extended  the  penalties 
of  the  law  to  those  who  for  money  undertook  the 
defence  of  a  (criminal  1)  cause,  or  to  procure  testi¬ 
mony  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum,  passed  between 
the  dates  of  those  just  mentioned,  conspiracies  for 
the  ruin  of  innocent  persons  were  comprised  within 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  Another  senatus  consult 
um,  passed  A.D.  26,  extended  the  law  to  those  who 
received  money  for  selling,  or  giving,  or  not  giving 
testimony.  There  were  probably  other  legislative 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  checking  fraud.  In 
the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  enacted  against  fraudulent 
persons  (falsarii)  that  tabulae  or  written  contracts 
should  be  pierced  with  holes,  and  a  triple  thread 
passed  through  the  holes,  in  addition  to  the  signa¬ 
ture.4 *  In  the  time  of  Nero,  it  was  also  provided 
that  the  first  two  parts  ( cera )  of  a  will  should  have 
only  the  testator’s  signature,  and  the  remaining  one 
that  of  the  witnesses  :  it  was  also  provided  that  no 
man  who  wrote  the  will  should  give  himself  a  leg¬ 
acy  in  it.  The  provisions  as  to  adulterating  money 
and  refusing  to  take  legal  coin  in  payment  were  also 
made  by  senatus  consulta  or  imperial  constitutions. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  latter  law  by  Arrian.4  It 
appears,  from  numerous  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers,  that  the  crime  of  falsum  in  all  its  forms 
was  very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
wills,  against  which  legislative  enactments  are  a 
feeble  security.* 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (dpnrj,  dpenavov,  poet 
dpendvri,  dim.  dpendviov),  a  sickle ;  a  scythe ;  a  pru- 
ning-knife  or  pruning-hook ;  a  bill ;  a  falchion  ;  a 
halbert. 

As  Colter  denoted  a  knife  with  one  straight 
edge,  “  falx”  signified  any  similar  instrument,  the 
single  edge  of  which  was  curved  (Aptnavov  eb- 
Kayrreg  ;7  yayipdg  Spendvag  ;*  curva  falces  ;9  curva- 
mine  folds  ahena  ;l°  adunca  falce n).  By  additional 
epithets  the  various  uses  of  the  falx  were  indicated 
and  its  corresponding  varieties  .n  form  and  size 
Thus  the  sickle,  because  it  was  used  by  reapers, 
was  called  falx  messoria  ;  the  scythe,  which  was 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  was  called  falx  fanaria  ; 

1.  (In  Verr.,  ii.,  lib.  1,  c.  42.) — 2.  (Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  25,  ed. 

Berl.) — 3.  (Mos.  et  Rom.,  Leg.  Coll.,  tit.  8,  ■  7.) — 4.  (Suet., 

Nero,  c.  17. — Compare  Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  tit.  25,  s.  6.)— 

5.  (Epict.,  iii.,  3.) — 6.  (Heinecc.,  Syntagma.) — 7.  (Horn.,  04 

xviii.,  367.) — 8.  (Brunck,  Anal.,ii.,  215.) — 9.  (Virg.,  Georg  . , 

508.) — 10.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  22  .) — 11.  (xiv..  628  ) 
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the  pruning-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
use  in  dressing  vines,  as  well  as  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  off  the  shoots  and  branches  of  trees,  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  falx  putatoria, 
mnitoria,  arbomria,  or  silixtica,1 *  or  by  the  diminu¬ 
tive  falcula .* 

A  rare  coin  p'S:lished  bj  Pellerin3 *  shows  the 
head  yf  one  of  the  Lagidai,  kings  of  Egypt,  wearing 
the  Diadema,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  cutting 
down  corn  with  a  sickle.  (See  woodcut.) 


The  lower  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  taken 
from  the  MSS.  of  Columella,  and  illustrates  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  parts  of  the  falx  mnitoria .* 
{Vid.  Colter.)  The  curvature  in  the  forepart  of 
the  blade  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  phrase  pro- 
curva  falx .*  In  this  form  the  bill  must  have  been 
used  by  hunters  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets.6 
After  the  removal  of  a  branch  by  the  pruning-hook, 
it  was  often  smoothed,  as  in  modern  gardening,  by 
the  chisel.7  ( Vid .  Dolabra.)  The  edge  of  the  falx 
was  often  toothed  or  serrated  ( hpnrjv  napxapodov- 
ra  ;•  denticulala9).  The  indispensable  process  of 
sharpening  these  instruments  {apnriv  xapaooepevai,10 
apirrjv  EVKapnfj  veodr/yta11)  was  effected  by  whet¬ 
stones,  which  the  Romans  obtained  from  Crete  and 
other  distant  places,  with  the  addition  of  oil  or  wa¬ 
ter,  which  the  mower  ( fxnisex )  carried  in  a  horn 
upon  his  thigh.13 

Numerous  as  were  the  uses  to  which  the  falx 
was  applied  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  its 
employment  in  battle  was  almost  equally  varied, 
though  not  so  frequent.  The  Geloni  were  noted  for 
its  use.13  It  was  the  weapon  with  which  Jupiter 
wounded  Typhon  ;14  with  which  Hercules  slew  the 
Lernaean  Hydra  ;15  and  with  which  Mercury  cut  off 
the  head  of  Argus  ( falcalo  ense ;16  harpen  Cyllenida'"'). 
Perseus,  having  received  the  same  weapon  from 
Mercury,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  from  Vul¬ 
can,  used  it  to  decapitate  Medusa  and  to  slay  the 
sea-monster.18  From  the  passages  now  referred  to. 
we  may  conclude  that  the  falchion  was  a  weapon 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  that  it  was  girt  like 
a  dagger  upon  the  waist ;  that  it  was  held  in  the 
hand  by  a  short  hilt ;  and  that,  as  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
dagger  or  sharp-pointed  blade,  with  a  proper  falx 
projecting  from  one  side,  it  was  thrust  into  the  flesh 
op  to  this  lateral  curvature  ( curvo  tenus  abdulit 
\amo).  In  the  annexed  woodcut,  four  examples  are 
selected  from  works  of  ancient  art  to  illustrate  its 


1.  (Cato,  Dt  Re  Rust.,  10,  11.— Pallad.,  i.,  43.— Colura.,  iv., 
15.)— 2.  (Colum.,  xii.,  18.)— 3.  (Med.  de  Rois,  Par.,  1762,  p. 
S08.) — 4  (De  Re  Rust.,  iv.,  25,  p.  518,  ed.  Gesner.)— 5.  (Georg., 
ii  421.)— 6.  (Grat.,  Cyneg..  343.)— 7.  (Colum.,  De  Arbor.,  10.) 
—8.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  174,  179.)— 9.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii., 
*!.)— 10.  (Hesiod,  Op.,  573.)— 11.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1388.)— 
12.  (Plan.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  67,5.)— 13.  (Claudian,  De  Laud.  Stil., 

1.,  110.)— 14.  (Apollod.,  i.,  6.)— 15.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  191.)— 16. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  718.) — 17.  (Lucan,  ix.,  662-677.) — 18.  (Apollod., 

11.,  4.-  Eratoslh.,  Catast.,  22.— Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  666,  720,  727  ; 
r.,  69  -Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  157.) 


form.  One  of  the  four  cameos  here  copied  repie 
sents  Perseus  with  the  falchion  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  left.  The  two 
smaller  figures  are  heads  of  Saturn,  with  the  falx  in 
its  original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  represent¬ 
ing  the  same  divinity  at  full  length,  was  probably 
engraved  in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  others, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  scythe  was  in 
use  among  the  Romans,  while  it  illustrates  the 
adaptation  of  the  symbols  of  Saturn  (K povog :  se 
nex  falcifer l)  for  the  purpose  of  personifying  Time 
(Xpovo?),  who,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  epi¬ 
gram,3  destroys  all  things  (juy  dpenavrj)  with  the 
same  scythe.3 

If  we  imagine  the  weapon  which  has  now  been 
described  to  be  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  it 
would  assume  the  form  and  be  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  modern  halbert.  Such  must 
have  been  the  asseres  falcati  used  by  the  Romans 
at  the  siege  of  Ambracia.*  {Vid.  Aries,  Antenna.) 
Sometimes  the  iron  head  was  so  large  as  to  be  fas¬ 
tened,  instead  of  the  ram’s  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  by  men  under  a  testudo.5 

Lastly,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians,  the  Medes, 
and  the  Syrians  in  Asia,8  and  the  Gauls  and  Brit¬ 
ons  in  Europe  (vid.  Covinus),  made  themselves  for¬ 
midable  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  use  of  chariots 
with  scythes,  fixed  at  right  angles  {elg  nMyiov)  to 
the  axle  and  turned  downward,  or  inserted  parallel 
to  the  axle  into  the  felly  of  the  wheel,  so  as  to  re¬ 
volve,  when  the  chariot  was  put  in  motion,  with 
more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  the  chariot  itself; 
and  sometimes  also  projecting  from  the  extremities 
of  the  axle. 

FAMI'LIA.  The  word  “familia”  contains  the 
same  element  as  the  word  “  famulus,”  a  slave,  and 
the  verb  “  famulari.”  In  its  widest  sense  it  signi¬ 
fies  the  totality  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  Roman 
citizen  who  is  sui  juris,  and  therefore  a  paterfamili¬ 
as.  Thus,  in  the  third  kind  of  testamentary  dispo¬ 
sition  mentioned  by  Gaius,7  the  word  “  familia”  is 
explained  by  the  equivalent  “  patrimonium  and 
the  person  who  received  the  familia  from  the  testa¬ 
tor  (qui  a  testatore  familiam  accipiebat  mancipio)  was 
called  “  familiae  emptor.”  In  the  same  sense  we 
find  the  expression  “  erciscundae  familiae.”* 

But  the  word  “  familia”  is  sometimes  limited  to 
signify  “  persons,”  that  is,  all  those  who  are  in  the 

1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  627  ;  in  Ibin,  216.) — 2.  (Brunck,  Anal., 

iii.,  281.) — 3.  (See  Mariette,  “  Traitfe  des  Pierres  Gravies,”  t.  ii., 

pi.  2,  3.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  5. — Compare  Cses.,  Bell.  Gall.,  vii., 

22,  86.— Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  19.) — 5.  (Veget.,  iv.,  14.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Cy* 

rop.,  vi.,  1, 2. — Anab.,  i.,  8. — Diod.  Sic.,  ii.,  5  ;  xvii.,  53.— Polyb., 

v.,  53— Q  Curt.,  iv., 9,  12, 1?.— Aul.  Gell.,  v„ 5.  —1  Macc.,  xiii., 

2. — Veget.,  iii  ,  24. — Liv  *  xxxvii.,  41.) — 7.  (ii.,  102.)--8.  (Cic, 

Orat.,  i.,  56.) 
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puwei  o(  a  paterfamilias,  such  as  his  sons  (filii-fa- 
tailias),  (laughters,  grandchildren,  and  slaves.  When 
“  familia”  is  used  in  this  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  in¬ 
animate  things  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  word  familia  in  the  formula  adopted  by  the  “fa¬ 
miliae  emptor”  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  familia  by  a  fictitious  purchase  :  “  Farniliam  pe- 
cuniamque  tuum,”  &c.  In  another  sense  familia” 
signifies  all  the  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense 
of  this  kind  all  those  who  are  agnati,  that  is,  all 
who  are  sprung  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  would 
be  in  his  power  if  he  were  living.  (  Vid .  Cognati.) 
With  this  sense  of  familia  is  connected  the  status 
familiae,  by  virtue  of  which  a  person  belonged  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  familia,  and  thereby  had  a  capacity  for  certain 
rights  which  only  the  members  of  the  familia  could 
claim.  A  person  who  changed  this  status  ceased  to 
belong  to  the  familia,  and  sustained  a  capitis  diminu- 
tio  minima.  (Fid.  Adoptio,  Caput.)  Members  of  the 
name  family  were  “  familiares  and  hence  famili- 
aris  came  to  signify  an  intimate  friend.  Slaves  who 
belonged  to  the  same  familia  were  called,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  relation,  familiares.  Generally,  “  famil- 
iaris”  might  signify  anything  relating  to  a  familia. 

Sometimes  “familia”  is  used  to  signify  the  slaves 
belonging  to  a  person,1 *  or  to  a  body  of  persons  ( so - 
cictas),  in  which  sense  they  are  sometimes  opposed 
to  liberti,3  where  the  true  reading  is  “  liberti.”3 

In  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables  which  de¬ 
clares  that  in  default  of  any  heres  suus,  the  property 
of  the  intestate  shall  go  to  the  next  agnatus,  the 
word  “  familia”  signifies  the  property  only  :  “  Ag- 
nalus  proximus  farniliam  habeto."  In  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  in  which  Ulpian4  quotes  this  passage  from  the 
Twelve  Tables,  he  explains  agnati  to  be  “cognati 
xirilis  sexus  per  mares  descendentes  ejusdcm  familia. ,” 
where  the  word  “  familia”  comprehends  only  per¬ 
sons.6 

The  word  familia  is  also  applied  (improperly)  to 
sects  of  philosophers,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiators  : 
in  the  latter  sense  with  less  impropriety. 

A  paterfamilias  and  a  materfamilias  were  respect¬ 
ively  a  Roman  citizen  wTho  was  sui  juris,  and  his 
lawful  wife.  A  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  were 
a  son  and  daughter  in  the  power  of  a  paterfamilias. 
The  familia  of  a  paterfamilias,  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprehended  all  his  agnati ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  its  legal  import,  are  explained  under  Cog¬ 
nati.  The  relation  of  familia  and  gens  is  explain¬ 
ed  under  Gens. 

The  five  following  personal  relations  are  also  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  notion  of  familia  :  1.  Manus,  or 
the  strict  marriage  relation  between  husband  and 
wfife ;  2.  Servitus,  or  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  ;  3.  Patronatus,  or  the  relation  of  former  mas¬ 
ter  to  former  slave ;  4.  Mancipii  causa,  or  that  in¬ 
termediate  state  between  servitus  and  libertas,  wThich 
characterized  a  child  who  was  mancipated  by  his 
father  {vid.  Emancipatio)  ,  5.  Tutela  and  Curatio, 
the  origin  of  which  must  be  traced  to  the  Patria  Po¬ 
test  as.  These  relations  are  treated  under  their  ap¬ 
propriate  heads. 

The  doctrine  of  representation,  as  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  property,  is  connected  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  relations  of  familia  ;  but,  being  limited 
with  reference  to  potestas,  manus,  and  municipium, 
it  is  not  coextensive  nor  identical  with  the  relations 
of  familia.  Legal  capacity  is  also  connected  with 
she  relations  of  familia,  though  not  identical  with, 
but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notions  of  li- 
heri  and  servi,  sui  juris  and  alieni,  are  comprised  in 
the  above-mentioned  relations  of  familia  The  dis- 


1  (Cic.  ad  Div.,  xiv  ,  4. — Ad  Quint.,  ii.,  Epist.  6.) — 2.  (Cic., 

Brui.,  22.;— a  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  i.,  3.)  —  4.  (Frag.,  tit.  26,  i.)  — 5. 

'Dig  50,  tit.  16,  s.  105  ;  10,  tit.  2.) 
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tinclicn  of  Gives,  Latini,  Peregrmi,  are  entirely  un¬ 
connected  with  the  relations  of  familia.  Many  of 
the  relations  of  familia  have  also  no  effect  on  legal 
capacity,  for  instance,  marriage  as  such.  That  fam 
ily  relationship  which  has  an  influence  on  legal  ca 
pacity  is  the  Patria  Potestas,  in  connexior.  with 
which  the  legal  capacities  and  incapacities  of  filins 
familias,  filiafamilias,  and  a  wife  in  manu  ay  b* 
most  appropriately  considered.1 

FAMPLLE  EMPTOR.  (  Vid.  Familia.) 

FAMI'LLE  ERCISCUND^E  ACTIO.  Every 
heres,  who  had  full  power  of  disposition  over  his 
property,  was  entitled  to  a  division  of  the  hereditas, 
unless  the  testator  had  declared,  or  the  co-heredes 
had  agreed,  that  it  should  remain  in  common  for  a 
fixed  time.  The  division  could  be  made  by  agree 
ment  among  the  co-heredes  ;  but  in  case  they  could 
not  agree,  the  division  was  made  by  a  judex.  Foi 
this  purpose  every  heres  had  against  each  of  his  co- 
heredes  an  actio  familiae  erciscunda;,  w’hich,  like  the 
actiones  communi  dividundo,  and  finium  regundo- 
rum,  was  of  the  class  of  Mixtae  Actiones,  or,  as  they 
were  sometimes  called,  Duplicia  Judicia,  because, 
as  in  the  familiae  erciscundte  judicium,  each  herea 
was  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  (actor  and  reus) ; 
though  he  who  brought  the  actio  and  claimed  a  jn 
dicium  {ad  judicium  provocavit)  was  properly  the  ac 
tor.  A  heres,  either  ex  testamento  or  ab  intest  ato, 
might  bring  this  action.  All  the  heredes  were  liable 
to  the  bonorum  collatio  {vid.  Bonorum  Collatio), 
that  is,  bound  to  allow,  in  taking  the  account  of  the 
property,  what  they  had  received  from  the  testator 
in  his  lifetime,  as  part  of  their  share  of  the  hereditas, 
at  least  so  far  as  they  had  been  enriched  by  such 
donations. 

This  action  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifies  the  “p  t/peity,”  at 
explained  in  the  previous  article,  and  is  equivalent 
to  hereditas. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  verb  eie-iscerc,  oi 
hcrc-iscere,  have  been  a  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is,  hou'ever,  certain  that  the  word  means  “  di¬ 
vision.”3 

FANUM.  {Vid.  Templum.) 

♦FAR,  Spelt,  often  put  for  corn  generally.  Ac 
cording  to  Martyn,  it  is  a  sort  of  corn  very  like 
wheat ;  but  the  chaff  adheres  so  strongly  to  the 
grain  that  it  requires  a  mill  to  separate  them,  like 
barley  The  far  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  with 
the  &la  or  &a  of  the  Greeks.  “  The  rl<p tj  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  the  5?ivpa  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  far 
and  adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  in  all  probability,” 
says  Adams,  “  merely  varieties  of  Spelt.”  “  Far 
was  the  corn  of  the  ancient  Italians,”  remarks  Mar¬ 
tyn,  “  and  was  frequently  used  in  their  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  this 
word  was  often  used  for  corn  in  general.”  The 
modern  botanical  name  of  Far  is  Triticum  spella. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  kinds  of  Zea :  one  the 
simple  kind,  povoKoiacac,  Triticum  monococcum ;  the 
other  the  double,  Slkokkoc,  Triticum  spelta.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Zea,  as  does  also  Theophrast  us  ; 
the  latter  gives  it  the  epithet  of  robust  or  hardy, 
which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  Virgil. 

FAIITOR  {cnTevrrjg)  was  a  slave  who  fattened 
poultry.3  Donat.us4  says  that  the  name  was  giTf  n 
to  a  maker  of  sausages  ;  but  compare  Becker,  Gal- 
lus ,  ii.,  p.  190. 

The  name  of  fartores  or  crammers  was  also  given 
to  the  nomenclatores,  who  accompanied  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  public  offices  at  Rome,  and  gave  them 
the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  might  meet.6 

1.  (Savigny,  System  lies  heutigen  Rom.  Rechtes,  vols.  i.,  ii., 
Berlin,  1840.) — 2.  (Dig.  10,  tit.  2.  —  Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  56. — Pi« 
Ciecina,  c.  7. — Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  210,  Bipont.) — 3.  (Colnin. 
viii.,  7. — Hor.,  Sat.,  11.,  iii.,228. — Plant  ,  True.,  I.,  ii.,  11.)— 4 
(adTerent.,  Eun.,  11.,  ii.,  26.) — 5.  (Ff*tus,  s.  v.  Fartores  > 
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» aSCES  were  rods  bound  in  the  form  of  a  bun¬ 
dle,  and  containing  an  axe  (seniris)  in  the  middle, 
the  iron  of  which  projected  from  them.  These 
rods  were  carried  by  lictors  before  the  superior  ma¬ 
gistrates  at  Rome,  and  are  often  represented  on  the 
reverse  of  consular  coins.1  The  following  woodcuts 
give  the  reverses  >f  four  consular  coins;  in  the  first 
of  which  we  see  the  lictors  carrying  the  fasces  on 
their  shoulders  ;  in  the  second,  two  fasces,  and  be¬ 
tween  them  a  sella  curulis  ;  in  the  third,  two  fasces 
crowned,  with  the  consul  standing  between  them ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowns 
*r<  >und  the  fasces. 


The  next  two  woodcuts,  which  are  taken  from 
the  consular  coins  of  C.  Norbanus,  contain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fasces,  the  one  a  spica  and  caduceus, 
and  the  other  a  spica,  caduceus,  and  prora. 


The  fasces  appear  to  have  been  usually  made  of 
torch  ( betulla 3),  but  sometimes  also  of  the  twigs  of 
the  elm.*  They  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Vetulonia,  a  city  of  Etruria.*  Twelve  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  kings  by  twelve  lictors  ;  and  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  one  of  the  consuls 
was  preceded  by  twelve  lictors  with  the  fasces  and 
secures,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number  of  lic¬ 
tors  with  the  fasces  only,  or,  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  with  crowns  round  them.®  But  P.  Valerius 
Publicola,  who  gave  to  the  people  the  right  of  prov- 
ocatio,  ordained  that  the  secures  should  be  removed 
from  the  fasces,  and  allowed  only  one  of  the  consuls 
to  be  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  they  were  at 
Rome.6  The  other  consul  was  attended  only  by  a 
single  aceensus.  (Vid.  Accensus.)  When  they 
were  out  of  Rome,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
each  of  the  consuls  retained  the  axe  in  the  fasces, 
and  was  preceded  by  his  own  lictors  as  before  the 
time  of  Valerius.7  (Vid.  Consul.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  presi¬ 


1  (Spanh.,  l)c  Praest.  et  Usu  Numism.,  vnl.  ii.,  p.  88,  91.) — 
S.  (PUu.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  20.) — 3.  (Plant.,  Asin.,  HI.,  ii  ,  29 ;  II. , 
us.,  74  )— 4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  viii.,-485. — Compare  Liv.,i.,  8.)— 5.  (Di- 
ry*.,  2.)-  ~0.  (Gie.,  I)e  Rep.,  ii.,  31  — Val.  Max.,  iv  .  1  o  1.) 

7  Dionvs.,  v.,]0. — Liv  ,  xxiv.,  9  ;  xxvi'.i..  27.) 


ded  for  the  day  and  it  was  not  till  the  second  de. 
cemvirate,  when  they  began  to  act  in  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  the  fasces  with  the  axe  were  carried 
before  each  of  the  ten.*  The  fasces  and  secures 
were,  however,  carried  before  the  dictator  even  in 
the  city,3  and  he  was  also  preceded  by  24  lictors. 
and  the  magister  eqnitum  by  six. 

The  prastors  were  preceded  in  the  city  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces,*  but  out  of  Rome  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and  se¬ 
cures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek  writeis 
arparriyol  ^arrf/lf/cMf.5  The  proconsuls  also  were 
allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian,  six  fasces.*  The 
tribunes  of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaistors,  had 
no  lictors  in  the  city,7  but  in  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  were  permitted  to  have  the  fasces.* 

The  lictors  carried  the  fasces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutus  given  above ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was  high¬ 
er  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to  him. 
This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publicola  w'hen  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  people  ;*  and  lienee  came  the  expression 
submitter e  fasces  in  the  sense  of  to  yield,  to  confess 
one’s  self  inferior  to  another  10 

When  a  general  had  gained  a  victory,  and  hat 
been  saluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldiers,  he  usual¬ 
ly  crowned  his  fasces  with  laurel.11 

FASCIA,  dim.  FASCIOLA,  a  band  01  fillet  of 
cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an  ensign  of  roy¬ 
alty13  (vid.  Diadema.  Woodcut  to  article  l-'alx):  2. 
by  women  over  the  breast13  (vid.  Strophium)  :  3. 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially  by  women.  Ci¬ 
cero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing  fascia;  upon 
his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female  ornament, 
upon  his  head.1*  Afterward,  when  the  toga  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  shorter  pallium  wras 
worn  in  its  stead,  so  that  the*  legs  were  naked  and 
exposed,  fascia,  crurales  became  common  even  with 
the  male  sex.14  The  Emperor  Alexander  Severus1* 
always  used  them,  even  although,  wiien  in  town, 
he  wore  the  toga.  Quintilian,  nevertheless,  asserts 
that  the  adoption  of  them  could  only  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  infirm  health.17  White  fascia},  worn  by 
men,1*  were  a  sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in 
dress  :  the  mode  of  cleaning  them  wras  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  ou* 
pipe-clay  (fasciae  cretata19).  The  finer  fascia;,  worn 
by  ladies,  were  purple.30  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  metaphor,  the  term  •*  fascia”  wras  applied  in 
architecture  to  a  long,  flat  band  of  stone,  marble,  or 
wood.  Thus  the  architrave  of  an  Tonic  or  Corin¬ 
thian  entablature  consists  of  three  contiguous  hori 
zontal  fascia;.31 

On  the  use  of  fascia;  in  the  nursing  of  children,** 
vide  Incunabula. 

FA'SCINUM  (Paanavia),  fascination,  enchant¬ 
ment.  The  belief  that  some  persons  had  the  power 
of  injuring  others  by  their  looks,  was  as  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is  among  the 
superstitious  in  modern  times.  The  bifidaX/ic f  jida- 
kcivoc,  or  evil  eye,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 


1.  (I,iv.,  iii.,  33.) — 2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  36  ) — 3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  18.)—  4. 
(Censorin.,  De  Die  Natal.,  24. — Cic.,  Agrar.,  ii.,  34.) — 5.  (Ap- 
}.tan,  Syr.,  15. — Pulyb.,  ii.,  24,  ^  6  ;  iii.,  40,  4  9;  106,  t)  6.) — 5. 
(Dig.  1,  tit.  16,  s.  14  ) — 7.  (Awl.  Gel.,  xiii.,  12.) — 8.  (Cic.,  Pro 
Plane.,  41.) — 9  (Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31. — Liv.,ii.,7. — Val.  Max., 
iv.,  1,  1.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  6.) — 11.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  viii.,  3,  t>  5, 

— De  Div.,  i.,  28. — Cais.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii., 71.) — 12.  (Sueton.,  Jul.. 
79.) — 13.  (Ovid,  De  Art.  Amat.,  iii.,  622. — Propert.,  iv.,  10,  49 
— “Fascia  Pectoralis,”  Mart.,  xiv.,  134.) — 14.  (ap.  Non.  Mare 
xiv.,  2.) — 15.  (Val.  Max.,  vi .,  27. — Grat.,  Oyneg.,  338.) — 16 
(jEl.  Lamprid.,  c.  40.) — 17.  (Inst.  Or.,  xi.,  3.) — 18.  (Val.  Max., 
1.  c. — Pb<edr.,  v.,  7,  .36.)— 19.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.,  2,  3.)— 20.  (Cic.,  De 
Ilarusp.  Reap.,  21.) — 21.  (Vit.,  iii.,  5,  p.  84,  ed.  Schneidc  r.)  —  22 
(Plaut.,  True.,  v.,  13.) 
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writers.* 1  Plutarch,  in  ms  Symposium,’  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  chapter  nepi  riiv  KarabaoKalveiv  heyopevuv, 
kcu  (idanavov  lxELV  ofyOdhpov.  The  evil  eye  was 
supposed  to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some¬ 
times  cattle  also  ;  whence  Virgil*  says, 

“  N;scio  quis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fascinat  agnos." 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the  necks 
of  ohildren  ( turpicula  res*).  Pliny,5  also,  says  that 
Salynca  signa,  by  which  he  means  the  phallus, 
were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  hearths  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  fascinations  of  the  envious ;  and 
we  learn  from  Pollux6  that  smiths  were  accustom¬ 
ed  to  place  the  same  figures  before  their  forges  for 
the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  other  objects  were 
employed  for  this  purpose.  Pisistratus  is  said  to 
have  hung  the  figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before 
the  Acropolis  as  a  preservative  against  fascination.7 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one’s  own  dress.8 

According  to  Pliny,9  Fascinus  was  the  name  of  a 
god,  who  was  worshipped  among  the  Roman  sacra 
by  the  vestal  virgins,  and  was  placed  under  the 
chariot  of  those  who  triumphed  as  a  protection 
-gainst  fascination ;  by  which  he  means,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  phallus  was  placed  under  the 
chariot.10 

*FASELUS,  the  Kidney  Bean,  Phaseolus  vulga¬ 
ris ,  L.,  called  by  the  Greeks  q>aaloAo<;.  The  kid¬ 
ney  beans  are  said  to  have  been  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  hence  the  epithet  vilis  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  faselus  by  Virgil.11  According  to  Pliny,1* 
tke  Romans  ate  both  seeds  and  shells,  as  we  do 
now.  Fee  thinks  tHht  the  Greek  names  tyaaio'koc, 
PaorjoXog,  and  tpaaiXoc,  are  so  many  diminutives 
from  0ao7/Aoc,  a  small  boat  or  canoe,  the  Kidney 
Bean  resembling  such  in  form.11 

FASTI.  Fas  signifies  divine  law :  the  epithet 
fastus  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  accordance 
with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 
legal  business  might,  without  impiety  ( sine  piaculo), 
be  transacted  before  the  praetor,  were  technically 
denominated  fasti  dies,  i.  e.,  lawful  days.  Varro 
and  Festus  derive  fastus  directly  from  fari ,14  while 
Ovid16  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  either  etymol¬ 
ogy. 

The  sacred  books  in  which  the  fasti  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
fasti;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  sense  to  denote  registers  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com¬ 
mentators  from  confounding  fasti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  consider  separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  as  Fasti  Sacri  or  Fasti  Kalendares,  and 
Fasti  Annales  or  Fasti  Historici. 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalendares.  For  nearly  four 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
a  knowledge  of  the  calendar  was  possessed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices  regu¬ 
larly  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon, 
and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period  which 
would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and  the 
Ni  nes.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people  assem¬ 


t.  (Alciphr.,  Ep.,  i.,  15. — Helioil.,  ASthiop.,  iii.,  7. — Compare 
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( /arro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  97,  Miilier.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  19,  t) 
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Hi1?,  Reitz.) — 9.  (II.  N.,  xxviii.,  7.) — 10.  (Miilier,  Archied,  der 
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bled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex  8s- 
crorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated  dunm 
the  month,  and  the  days  on  which  they  would  fall.1 
In  like  manner,  all  who  wished  to  go  to  law  were 
obliged  to  inquire  of  the  privileged  few  on  what  day 
they  might  bring  their  suit,  and  received  the  reply 
as  if  from  the  lips  of  an  astrologer.8  The  whole  oi 
this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  profit,  and 
therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mystery,  was  al 
length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius,  scribe 
to  Appius  Cfficus,*  who,  having  gained  access  to  the 
pontifical  books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  infor¬ 
mation,  and  exhibited  it  in  the  Forum  for  the  use 
of  the  people  at  large  From  this  time  forwu-d 
such  tables  became  common,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Fasti.  They  usually  contained  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the 
Nones,  Ides,  Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefasti,  Comi- 
tiales,  Atri,  &c.  (vid.  Calendar),  together  with  the 
different  festivals,  were  marked  in  their  proper  pla¬ 
ces  :  astronomical  observations  on  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  seasons,  were  frequently  inserted,  and  some¬ 
times  brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication 
of  temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage  to 
the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting  down 
their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a  species 
of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged  by  Ci¬ 
cero.4 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fasti  closely  resembled  a  modern  almanac 
( Fastorum  libri  appellantur  totius  anni  descrip tio &); 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  Companion  to  the  Alma¬ 
nac,  having  been  composed  to  illustrate  the  Fasti 
published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  remodelled  the  Ro¬ 
man  year.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are 
examined  in  succession,  the  origin  of  the  different 
festivals  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  descri¬ 
bed,  the  legends  connected  with  the  principal  con¬ 
stellations  narrated,  and  many  curious  discussions 
interwoven  upon  subjects  likely  to  prove  interesting 
to  his  countrymen ;  the  whole  being  seasoned  with 
frequent  allusions  to  the  glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  of  fasti,  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how 
ever,  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalcndarium  Prcenestinum  or  Fasti 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis¬ 
tinguished  grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  stood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  forum  of  his 
native  town,  Prameste,  opposite  to  the  Hemicyclium, 
on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public  view,  the  fasti 
arranged  by  himself,  and  engraved  on  marble  slabs. 
In  the  year  1770  the  remains  of  a  circular  building 
were  discovered  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Palestrina,  together  with  several  fragments 
of  marble  tablets,  which  were  soon  recognised  as 
forming  part  of  an  ancient  calendar ;  and,  upon 
farther  examination,  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  learned  that  these  were  the  very  fasti  of  Ver¬ 
rius  described  by  Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquaiy, 
named  Foggini,  continued  the  excavations,  collected 
and  arranged  the  scattered  morsels  with  great  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill ;  and  in  this  manner  the  months  of 
January,  March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a 
very  small  portion  of  February7  was  afterward  added, 


1.  (Macmb.,  i.,  15.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mursen.,  11.) — 3  (Liv.,  ix , 
46.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  1. — Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  9. — VaJ.  Max.,  ii.. 
5.)— 4.  (Phil  pp.,  ii.,  34. — Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  1ft.)— 4 
(Festus.) 
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were  recovered ;  and,  although  mucb  defaced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  useful  monu 
meat.  They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail 
of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs 
achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius.  The 
publication  of  Foggini  contains  not  only  an  account 
of  this  particular  discovery,  but  also  the  complete 
fasti  of  the  Roman  year,  so  far  as  such  a  compila¬ 
tion  can  be  extracted  from  the  ancient  calendars 
now  extant.  Of  these  he  enumerates  eleven,  the 
names  being  derived  either  from  the  places  where 
they  were  found,  or  from  the  family  who  possessed 
them  when  they  first  became  known  to  the  literary 
world : 

1.  Calendarium  Maffeiorum,  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Cal.  Pranestinum,  described  above. 

3.  Cal  Capranicorum,  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal.  Amiterninum,  fragments  of  the  months 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  Cal.  Antiatinum,  fragments  of  the  last  six 
months. 

6.  Cal.  Esquilinum,  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7  Cal.  Farnesianum,  a  few  days  of  February  and 

March. 

8.  Cal.  Pincianum,  fragments  of  July,  August, 
lid  September. 

9.  Cal.  Venusinum,  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  Cal.  Vaticanum,  a  few  days  of  March  and 
A.pril. 

11.  Cal.  Allifanum,  a  few  days  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust. 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  are  given  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  of  Gra¬ 
ter,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  Rom.  Antiqq. 
of  Graevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  similar  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  fullest  information  upon  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  imbodied  in  the 
work  of  Foggini,  entitled  Fastorum  anni  Romani  a 
Vtrrio  Fiasco  ordinatorum  reliquiae,  &c.,  Romai, 
1Y79  ;  and  in  Jac.  Van  Vaassen  Animadverss.  ad 
Fastos  Rom.  Sacros  fragmenta,  Traj.  ad  Rhen., 
1795:  to  which  add  Ideler's  Handbuch  dcr  Mathe- 
matischen  und  Tcchnischen  Chronologie,  Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
make  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  Calendarium  Ruslicum  Farnesianum. 
This  Rural  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  face  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  including  a  month.  At  the  top  of 
the  column  is  carved  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
zodiac  ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  .he  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under  whose 
protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  various  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  to  be  performed,  and  a  list  of  the 
orincmal  festivals.  Take  May  as  an  example : 

MENSIS 
MAIVS 
DIES  XXXI. 

NON.  SEPT1M. 

DIES.  HOR.  XIIIIS. 

NOX.  HOR.  VIIIIS. 

SOL.  TAVRO. 

TVTELA.  APOLLIN. 

BEGET.  RVNCANT. 

OVES.  TONDENT. 

LANA.  LAVATVR. 

IVVENCI.  DOMANT. 

VICE  A.  PABVL. 

8ECATVR. 

BEGETS* 

I  1  1 


LVSTRANTVR. 
fcACRVM.  MERCVR. 

ET.  FLORAE. 

( Vid.  the  commentary  of  Morcelli  in  his  Opera  Bpt 
graphica,  vol.  i.,  77.) 

II.  Fasti  Annales  or  Historici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Annales  Maximi  (vid.  Annales),  con¬ 
taining  the  names  of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each 
year,  and  a  short  account  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  noted  down  opposite  to  the  days  on  which 
they  occurred,  were,  from  the  resemblance  which 
they  bore  in  arrangement  to  the  sacred  calendars, 
denominated  fasti ;  and  hence  this  word  is  used, 
especially  by  the  poets,  in  the  gene  -al  sense  of  his¬ 
torical  records.1 

In  prose  writers,  fasti  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls,  dic¬ 
tators,  censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which  formed 
part  of  the  public  archives.8  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks,  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Lucceius,*  “  Etc 
nim  ordo  ille  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi 
enumeralione  fastorum ,”  he  means  that  the  regular 
succession  of  events  merely  detailed  in  chronicles 
fixed  the  attention  but  feebly,  and  was  little  more 
interesting  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names.* * 4 

A  most  important  specimen  of  fasti  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1547,  several  fragments  of  marble  tab 
lets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  were  found  to  contain  a  list  of  consuls, 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horse,  censors  with 
the  lustra  which  they  closed,  triumphs  and  ova 
tions,  all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  years  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi¬ 
dently  extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  to 
the  death  of  Augustus,  and,  although  defective  in 
many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
chronology.  The  different  pieces  were  collected 
and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Alex¬ 
ander  Farnese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol,  where 
they  still  remain.  From  this  circumstance  they 
are  generally  distinguished  as  the  Fasti  Capitolini. 
In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two  other  fragments 
of  the  same  marble  tablets  were  discovered  in  the 
course  of  a  new  excavation  in  the  Forum.  A  fac¬ 
simile  of  them  was  published  at  Milan,  by  Borghesi, 
in  1818. 

The  Fasti  Consulares  are  given  at  the  close  of 
this  work. 

FASTrGIUM.  An  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
temple,  of  rectangular  construction,  is  terminated 
at  its  upper  extremity  by  a  triangular  figure,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  which  rests  upon  the  cornice  of 
the  entablature  as  a  base,  and  has  its  sides  formed 
by  the  cornices  which  terminate  the  roof.  ( Via. 
woodcut,  p.  61.)  The  whole  of  this  triangle  above 
the  trabeation  is  implied  in  the  term  fastigium,  called 
frontispiece  ( fronton ,  frontispizio)  by  French  and 
Italian  architects,  but  pediment  b“  our  own.  The 
flat  surface  within  the  frame,  when  distinguished 
from  the  general  term,  is  denominated  tympanum 
by  the  Latins,5  from  its  resemblance  to  the  skin  in 
the  frame  of  a  drum,  and  d iruga,  or  aerog,  by  the 
Greeks,6  either  because  its  figure  resembles  that 
of  an  eagle  with  outstretched  w’ings,7  or  because 
the  tympanum  of  the  earliest  temples,  which  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  was  usually  ornamented  by  an 
eagle  in  relief,®  an  instance  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  coin  represented  in  the  following  woodcut.* 

1.  (Horat.,  Sat.,I.,iii.,  112.— Carm.,I'v  ,  xiii.,  13 ;  III.,xvii.,7.) 

— 2.  (Liv.,  ix.,  18. — Cic., Pro Sext.,  14.-  Compare  Cic.,  Philipp., 

xiii.,  12.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  17,  18.)— 3.  (ad  Fam.,  v.,  i2  )— 4. 

(Compare  ad  Att.,  iv.,8.)— 5.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3,  p.  99,  ed.  Bipont  J 

— 6.  (Aristoph.,  Aves,  1110. — Paus.,  i.,  24,  >>  5  ;  ii.,  7, 1)  3  ;  v 

10,  l)  2  ;  ix.,  11,  $  4.)— 7.  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  24,  p.  1352,  1.  37.)-- 

8.  (Pind.,  Oiymp.,  xiii.,  29.)— 9.  (Bcger,  Spied.  Antiq.,  p  6  ' 
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Bat  far  richer  sculptures  from  the  chisel  of  the  most 
eminent  artists1 *  were  subsequently  introduced,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  restored  pedi¬ 
ment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  the 
British  Museum :  the  fragments  of  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
bles,  in  the  same  place,  were  originally  placed  in 
the  afru/xa,  or  tv  rolq  aerolg  of  the  Parthenon.  Ter¬ 
ra-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner  by 
the  Romans  in  the  early  ages.8 * 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable- 
ends  ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them,3  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense,  but 
designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  understood 
of  one  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished  from 
a  flat  one.  The  fastigium,  properly  so  called,  was 
appropriated  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  from  the 
original  construction  of  which  its  form  naturally 
sprung  ;4  and,  therefore,  when  the  Romans  began 
to  bestow  divine  honours  upon  Cajsar,  among  other 
privileges  which  they  decreed  to  him  was  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  erecting  a  fastigium  to  his  house,5 *  that  is,  a 
portico  and  pediment  towards  the  street,  like  that 
of  a  temple.  In  like  manner,  the  pent  of  a  pave¬ 
ment,  which  slopes  away  on  each  side  from  its 
central  line,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  water  draining 
ofl'  in  hypaithral  buildings,  &c.,  is  termed  fastigi¬ 
um and  the  piles  of  the  bridge  which  Caesar 
threw  across  the  Rhine  are  described  as  fastigala ,7 
converging  like  the  two  sides  of  a  pediment. 

FAX  (( pavoq ),  a  Torch.  The  descriptions  of  poets 
and  mythologists,  and  the  works  of  ancient  art,  rep¬ 
resent  the  torch  as  carried  by  Diana,  Ceres,  Bello- 
na,  Hymen  (woodcut,  p.  209),  Phosphorus,  by  females 
in  Bacchanalian  processions  (p.  257),  and,  in  an  in¬ 
verted  position,  by  Sleep  and  Death.  In  the  annexed 
woodcut,  the  female  figure  in  the  middle  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  vase.  The  winged  figure  on  the  left 


hand,  asleep  and  leaning  on  a  torch,  is  from  a 
funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the  word  “  Somnus” 
is  inscribed  beside  it.  The  other  winged  figure, 
also  with  the  torch  inverted,  is  taken  from  an  an¬ 
tique  gem,  and  represents  Cupid  under  the  character 


1.  (Paus..  11.  cc.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Divin.,  i.,  10. — Vitruv.,  iii.,  2,  p. 
69. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  43,  46;  xxxvi.,  2.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  iii.,  1,  4. — Virg.,  Ain.,  viii.,  491.)— 4.  (Cic.,  De 
Orat.,  iii.,  46.)— 5.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  43.— Florus,  iv..  2.— Plut., 
Cais.,  8),  compared  with  Acroterium.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  9,  p. 
151  )— 7.  (C»s.,  Bell.  Gall.,  ir.,  15.) 
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of  Ai nrepu-q,1  or  “  Lethaeus  Amor.”  In  ancle 
marbles,  the  torch  is  sometimes  more  ornamented 
than  in  the  examples  now  produced  ;  but  it  always 
appears  to  be  formed  of  wooden  staves  or  twigs, 
either  bound  by  a  rope  drawn  round  them  in  a  spiral 
form,  as  in  the  above  middle  figure,  or  surrounded 
by  circular  bands  at  equal  distances,  as  in  the  two 
exterior  figures,  and  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  257.  The 
inside  of  the  torch  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flax,  tow,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  the 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
rosin,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inflammable  substances. 
This  inference  from  the  representations  of  torches 
on  ancient  monuments  of  all  kinds  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  Athensus*  and  Pliny,4  who  men¬ 
tion  that  the  branches  of  the  oak,  ilex,  hazel,  and 
hornbeam  were  chiefly  used  for  making  them  by 
being  cut  into  staves  of  the  requisite  forms.  They 
were  also  made  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,5  which 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  certainly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  imbibing  and  retaining  fluids.  A  torch  of 
vine  was  called  lotyvlq.  Another  admirable  plant 
for  making  torches  was  the  Spanish  broom,*  the 
long  twigs  of  which  resemble  rushes,  and  are  full 
of  pith. 

As  the  principal  use  of  torches  was  to  give  light 
to  those  who  went  abroad  after  sunset,  tliey  were 
apt  to  be  extinguished  and  rendered'  useless  by  a 
shower  of  rain.  Hence  the  expression,  “This  torch 
is  full  of  water.”7  In  allusion  to  the  time  when 
they  were  used,  the  portion  of  the  Roman  day  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  sunset  was  called  fax  or  prima 
fax .* 

Torches,  as  now  described,  appear  to  have  been 
more  common  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks, 
who  usually  employed  the  more  ancient  and  more 
simple  Taida,  or  the  lamp.  (Vid.  Lucerna.)  The 
use  of  torches  after  sunset,  and  the  practice  of  cel¬ 
ebrating  marriages  at  that  time,  probably  led  to  the 
consideration  of  the  torch  as  one  of  the  necessary 
accompaniments  and  symbols  of  marriage.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  fax  nuptialisf  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  was  carried  before  the  bride 
by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  alive.10  The  torch 
was  also  carried  at  funerals  ( fax  sepulchraJis11),  both 
because  these  were  often  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and 
because  it  was  used  to  set  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence 
the  expression  of  Propertius,12  “  Vivimvs  insignes 
inter  utramque  facem."13  The  torch-bearer  turned 
away  his  face  from  the  pile  in  setting  it  on  fire.14 

FEBRUA'RIUS.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roajan.) 

FECIA'LES.  ( Vid.  Fetiales.) 

*FELIS,  the  Cat.  The  allovpoq  of  the  Greeks 
is  the  Felis  Catus,  L.,  or  Wild  Cat.  Some  applf 
the  term  KurTr/q  to  the  Domestic  Cat.  “  The  com¬ 
mon  Cat,”  observes  Griffith,  “  is  said  to  be  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  forests  of  Europe.  In  the  savage 
state  it  is  of  a  brown-gray  colour,  with  transverse 
deeper  stripes ;  the  tail  has  two  or  three  dark  bands, 
and  the  extremity  is  black.  The  genuine  Wild  Cat 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
and  may  be  called,  as  Mr.  Pennant  remarks,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Tiger.  Its  manners  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Lynx,  living  in  woods,  and  preying  during  the  nigh* 
on  every  animal  it  can  conquer  ” 

*FEL  TERR.JE,  a  name  given  to  the  herb  Cen- 
taurium  Chironia  (K evravpiov  to  /uspor  xai  ?u/natov\ 

1.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  Ain  ,  iv.,  520.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Rem  Amor., 

555.)  —  3.  (xv.,  57-61.)  —  4.  (II.  N.,  xvi.,  18;  xviii.,  26.)  —  5. 

(Aristoph.,  Lys.,  308.— Atlien.,  1.  e..)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  2.) 

— 7.  (Menander,  ed.  Mein.,  p.  24  ) — 8.  (Aul.  Gell.,  iii.,  2. — Ma- 

crob.,  Sat.,  i.,  2.) — 9.  ((lie.,  Pro  CMtaV,  f  ) — 10.  (Plant.,  Can., 

i.,  30.  —  Ovid,  Epist.,  xi.,  101.  —  Serves  ;n  Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii., 

29. — Flin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18.— Festus,  s.  v.  Patrimi.) — 11  (Ovid, 

Epist.,  ii.,  120.) — 12.  (iv.,  12,  46.)— 13.  (Vid.  also  Ovid,  Epist., 

xxi.,  172.  —  Fast.,  ii.,  561.  —  Virg.,  Ain.,  xi.,  143. — Serving,  ad 

ioc. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4. — Sen., Epist..  123—  Id.,  de  Biev  Vit 

20.) — 14.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  vi.,  224.) 
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on  account  of  its  bitterness,  “  proptei  amaritudinem 
sitmmam.” 

FEMINA'LIA  were  worn  in  ivinter  by  Augustus 
Cajsar,  who  was  very  susceptible  of  cold.1  Casau- 
bon  supposes  them  to  have  been  bandages  or  fillets 
( vid .  Fascia)  wound  about  the  thighs  ;  it  seems 
more  probable  that  they  were  breeches  resembling 
ours,  since  garments  for  the  thighs  (n epipypta)  were 
worn  by  the  Roman  horsemen  ;a  and  the  column  of 
Trajan,  the  arch  of  Constantine,  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  same  period,  present  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  both  horse  and  foot  soldiers  who  wear  breech¬ 
es,  closely  fitted  to  the  body,  and  never  reaching  much 
below  the  knees.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  11,  78,  95.) 

FENESTRA.  (Vid.  House.) 

FENUS.  (Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

FERA'LIA.  (Vid.  Funus.) 

FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-o)  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  tray  or  platform  used  for  carrying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  which 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner  ;3 
and  hence  fcrcula  came  to  mean  the  number  of 
courses  at  dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.4 

The  ferculum  was  also  used  for  carrying  the  im¬ 
ages  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus5 
(vid.  Circus,  p.  256),  the  ashes  of  the  dead  in  a  fu¬ 
neral,6  and  the  spoils  in  a  triumph  ;7  in  all  which 
cases  it  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  or  in  the'  hands  of  men.  The  most  illustrious 
captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  ferculum  in  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be  better  seen.* 

FERETRUM.  (Fid.  Funus.) 

FERLE,  holydays,  were,  generally  speaking,  days 
or  seasons  during  which  freeborn  Romans  suspend¬ 
ed  their  political  transactions  and  their  lawsuits, 
and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessation  from 
labour.9  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity ; 
consequently,  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and  the 
feriae  aestivae,  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nundinae,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  time  of  the  kings  and  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Republic,  were  feriae  only  for  the  popu- 
lus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  plebeians,  until,  by 
the  Hortensian  law,  they  became  fasti,  or  days  of 
business  for  both  orders.10 

Ail  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feria  pub¬ 
lics  and  feria  private.  The  latter  were  only  ob¬ 
served  by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  commem¬ 
oration  of  some  particular  event  which  had  been  of 
importance  to  them  or  their  ancestors.  As  family 
feriae,  are  mentioned  the  feria  Claudia ,  Mmilia,  Ju¬ 
lia,  Cornelia,  &c.,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  the 
great  Roman  families  had  their  particular  feriae,  as 
they  had  their  private  sacra.  Among  the  family-hol- 
ydays  we  may  also  mention  the  feria  denicales,  i. 
e.,  the  day  on  which  a  family,  after  having  lost  one 
of  its  members  by  death,  underwent  a  purification.11 
Individuals  kept  feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other 
occasions  which  marked  any  memorable  event  of 
their  lives.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the 
oirthday  of  an  emperor  sometimes  assumed  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  feria  publica,  and  was  celebrated  by  the 
whole  nation  with  games  and  sacrifices  Thus  the 
birthday  of  Augustus,  called  Augustalia,  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  splendour  even  in  the  time  of 

1.  (Sueton.,  Octav  ,  82.) — 2.  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blanc.) 

— 3.  (Petron.,  35.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.)— -4.  (Suet.,  Octav., 

74. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  .'Em,  i.,  637. — Juv.,  i.,  93. — Id.,  xi.,  64. — 

Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vi.,  104. — Mart.,  iii.,  50. — Id.,  ix.,  82. — Id.,  xi., 

31.)— 5.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76.) — 6.  (Snet.,  Cal.,  15  ) — 7.  (Suet.,Jul., 

37. — Lit.,  i.,  10.)  —  8.  (Senec.,  Here.  CEt.,  109.) — 9.  (Cic.,  De 

Leg.,  ii.,  8,  12. — Id.,  De  Div.,  i.,  45.) — 10.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16. — 
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Leg  ,  ii.,  22. — Columell.,  ii.,  22.1 


Dion  Cassius.1  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had 
returned  from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  tune 
made  a  holyday  of.a  The  dies  natalicii  of  the  citiee 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  at  a  still  later 
period  likewise  reckoned  among  the  feiia;.1 

All  feria  publica,  i.  e.,  those  which  vtcre  ob¬ 
served  by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into  feria 
j  stativa,  feria  conceptiva,  and  feria  imperativa.  Fe¬ 
riae  stativae  or  statae  were  those  which  were  held 
|  regularly,  and  on  certain  days  marked  in  the  calen¬ 
dar.4  To  these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festi¬ 
vals,  such  as  the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia, 
&c.  Feriae  conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  ev¬ 
ery  year,  but  not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time 
being  every  year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests  ( quotannis  a  magistratibus  vel  sacerdotibus 
concipiunlur 5).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and  Coro 
pitalia.  Feria  imperativa  are  those  which  were 
held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command  of 
the  consuls,  praetors,  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books  of 
Livy  record  many  feriae  imperativae,  which  ivere 
chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers  which 
some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  forbode,  but 
also  after  great  victories.8  They  frequently  lasted 
for  several  days,  the  number  of  which  depended  upon 
the  importance  of  the  event  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  celebration.  But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones 
was  believed  to  have  happened,  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  appeased  by  a  sacrum  novemdiale,  or  feria 
per  novem  dies.  This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed 
at  the  time  when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  ob¬ 
served.7  Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativa  were  an 
nounced  and  appointed,  see  Brisson.,  De  Form  ,  p. 
107,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feria  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  of 
fered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most  se 
rious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feria  im¬ 
perativa,  but  all  the  others  were  generally  attended 
by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of  business, 
especially  lawsuits,  were  suspended  during  the  pub¬ 
lic  feria,  as  they  were  considered  to  pollute  the 
sacred  season :  the  rex  sacrorum  and  the  flamines 
were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any  work  being 
done  during  the  feria  ;  hence,  when  they  went  out, 
they  were  preceded  by  their  heralds  (pracia,  pra- 
clamitatores,  or  calatores ),  who  enjoined  the  people  to 
abstain  from  working,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  day 
might  not  be  polluted  by  the  priests  seeing  persons 
at  work.8  Those  who  neglected  this  admonition 
were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but,  in  case  their  diso¬ 
bedience  was  intentional,  their  crime  was  considered 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  atonement ;  where¬ 
as  those  who  had  unconsciously  continued  their 
work  might  atone  for  their  transgression  by  offering 
a  pig.  It  seems  that  doubts  as  to  what  kinds  of 
work  might  be  done  at  public  feria  were  not  unfre¬ 
quent,  and  we  possess  some  curious  and  interesting 
decisions  given  by  Roman  pontiffs  on  this  subject. 
One  Umbro  declared  it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  fe¬ 
ria  if  a  person  did  such  work  as  had  reference  to 
the  gods,  or  was  connected  with  the  offering  of  sac¬ 
rifices  ;  all  work,  he  moreover  declared,  was  allow¬ 
ed  which  was  necessary  to  support  the  urgent 
wants  of  human  life.  The  pontiff  Scavola,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  work  might  be  done  on  a  dies 
feriatus,  answered  that  any  work  might  be  done  if 


1.  (liv.,  p.  624. — Id.,  Ivi.,  p.  688.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  i.,  13, 
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any  6ufferii  g  or  injury  should  be  the  result  of  neg¬ 
lect  or  delay,  e.  g.,  if  an  ox  should  fall  into  a  pit, 
the  owner  might  employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out ;  or 
if  a  house  threatened  to  fall  down,  the  inhabitants 
might  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fall¬ 
ing,  without  polluting  the  feriae.1  Respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  legal  affairs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  vid.  Di¬ 
gest.  2,  tit.  12,  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  business  arising  thereform,  that  some  of 
the  feriae,  such  as  the  Compitalia  and  Luperca- 
lia,  in  the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  un¬ 
til  they  were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived 
many  of  the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.2 
Marcus  Antoninus  again  increased  the  number  of 
days  of  business  ( dies  fasti)  to  230,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  days  were  feriae  3  After  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  festivals,  were  substituted  ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed.  Lawsuits 
were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
though  a  master  might  emancipate  his  slave  if  he 
liked.4  All  work,  and  all  political  as  well  as  juridi¬ 
cal  proceedings,  were  suspended  ;  but  the  country 
people  were  allowed  freely  and  unrestrainedly  to 
apply  themselves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which 
seem  at  all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from, 
and  thought  superior  to,  all  other  kinds  of  work  : 
for,  as  mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country  peo¬ 
ple  to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without  being  in¬ 
terrupt.''  by  lawsuits  and  other  public  transactions. 

Afte;  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi¬ 
vals  and  holydays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feria  Latina-,  or  simply  Latina  (the  original  name 
was  LaMar*),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  legends, 
heen  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and  Lat¬ 
ins.4 *  But  Niebuhr7  has  shown  that  the  festival, 
which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of  the  Latins,  is 
of  much  higher  antiquity ;  for  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and  Latins  received  their 
shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Alban  Mount — which 
was  the  place  of  its  celebration — along  with  the  Al¬ 
bans  and  the  thirty  towns  of  the  Alban  common¬ 
wealth.  All  that  the  last  Tarquin  did  was  to  con¬ 
vert  the  original  Latin  festival  into  a  Roman  one, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  of  hallowing  and  cement¬ 
ing  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  Before 
the  union,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Latins  had 
presided  at  the  festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed 
this  distinction,  which  subsequently,  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Latin  commonwealth,  remained  with 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome.8  The  object  of  this 
panegyris  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long  as  the  Latin  re¬ 
public  existed,  to  deliberate  and  decide  on  matters 
of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  which 
might  have  arisen  among  its  members.  As  the  fe- 
rias  Latins  belonged  to  the  conceptivae,  the  time  of 
their  celebration  greatly  depended  on  the  state  of 
affairs  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  were  never  : allowed 
to  take  the  field  until  they  had  held  the  Latins.9 


1.  (Macrob.,  1.  e.,  and  iii.,  3.— Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  270,  with  the 
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This  festival  was  a  great  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the  time  of  its  cel¬ 
ebration  ( concipere ,  edicere,  or  indicerc  Latinos)-,  as 
it  might  often  suit  their  purpose  either  to  hold  the 
festival  at  a  particular  time  or  to  delay  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  or  delay  such  public  proceedings  as 
seemed  injurio  is  and  pernicious,  and  to  promote 
others  to  which  they  were  favourably  disposed. 
This  feature,  however,  the  feriae  Latinae  had  in 
common  with  all  other  feriae  conceptivae.  When¬ 
ever  any  of  the  forms  or  ceremonies  customary  at 
the  Latinae  had  been  neglected,  the  consuls  had  the 
right  to  propose  to  the  senate,  or  the  college  of 
pontiffs,  that  their  celebration  should  be  repeated  (?w- 
staurari1.)  Respecting  the  duration  of  the  fieri® 
Latinae,  the  common  opinion  formerly  was,  that  at 
first  they  only  lasted  for  one  day,  to  which  subse¬ 
quently  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  ;* 
but  it  is  clear  that  this  supposition  was  founded  on 
a  confusion  of  the  feriae  Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Max- 
imi,  and  that  they  lasted  for  six  days,  one  for  each 
decury  of  the  Alban  and  Latin  towns.*  The  fes¬ 
tive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce,  and  no 
battle  was  allowed  to  be  given  during  those  days.4 
In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both  nations 
met  on  the  Alban  Mount  and  conducted  the  solem¬ 
nities,  at  which  the  Romans,  however,  had  the  pres- 
idency.  But  afterward  the  Romans  alone  conduct¬ 
ed  the  celebration,  and  offered  the  common  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  to  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  the  name  and  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
victim  was  distributed  among  the  several  towns 
whose  common  sanctuary  stood  on  the  Alban 
Mount.*  Besides  the  common  sacrifice  of  an  ox, 
the  several  towns  offered  each  separately  lambs, 
cheeses,  or  a  certain  quantity  of  milk*  or  cakes 
Multitudes  flocked  to  the  Alban  Mount  on  the  occa 
sion,  and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings 
and  feasting.  Various  kinds  of  games  were  not 
wanting,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  oscil- 
latio  (swinging7).  It  was  a  symbolic  game,  and  the 
legend  respecting  its  origin  shows  that  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latins.  Pliny*  mentions  that  du¬ 
ring  the  Latin  holydays  a  race  of  four-horse  char¬ 
iots  ( quadriga  certant)  took  place  in  the  Capitol,  in 
which  the  victor  received  a  draught  of  absynthium. 

Although  the  Roman  consuls  were  always  present 
on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  conducted  the  solemn  sac¬ 
rifice  of  an  ox,  yet  we  read  that  the  superintendence 
of  the  Latinae,  like  that  of  other  festivals,  was  given 
by  the  senate  to  the  asdiles,  who,  therefore,  proba¬ 
bly  conducted  the  minor  sacrifices,  the  various 
games,  and  other  solemnities.9  While  the  consuls 
were  engaged  on  the  Alban  Mount,  their  place  at 
Rome  was  filled  by  the  praefectus  urbi.  (  Vid.  Prae- 
fectus  Urbi.) 

The  two  days  following  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holydays  were  considered  as  dies  religiosi,  so 
that  no  marriages  could  be  contracted.10  From  Dion 
Cassius  we  see  that  in  his  times  the  ferias  Latinas 
were  still  strictly  observed  by  the  Romans,  whereas 
the  Latin  towns  hacj,  at  the  time  of  Cicero,  almost 
entirely  given  up  taking  any  part  in  them.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  continued  to  keep  them  down 
to  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.11 

Feria  Sementiva,  or  Sementina  dies,  was  kept  ic 
seedtime  for  the  purpose  of  praying  for  a  good 
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crop ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiffs.1 * 

Feria  vindemialis  lasted  fiom  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  1 5th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  country  people  to  get  in  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage.* 

Feriie  astiva  were  holydays  kept  during  the  hot¬ 
test  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  wealthier 
Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the  country. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  messis  fe¬ 
ria,*  and  lasted  from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  1st  of 
August. 

Feria  pracidanece  are  said  to  have  been  prepara¬ 
tory  days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  ordinary  feriae  ; 
although  they  did  not  belong  to  the  feriae,  and  often 
even  were  dies  atri,  they  were  on  certain  occasions 
inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontiff,  and  thus  made  fe¬ 
riae.5 

*FER'ULA,  the  ferula  or  fennel-giant,  Ferula 
communis,  L.  Martyn6  describes  it  as  “  a  large 
plant,  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
with  leaves  cut  into  small  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  larger.  The  stalk  is  thick,  and  full  of  a 
fungous  pith,  whence  it  is  used  by  old  and  weak 
persons  to  support  them,  on  account  of  its  light¬ 
ness.”  The  pith  was  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
kind  of  tinder,  and  is  said  to  be  still  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  Sicily.7  According  to  the  old  class¬ 
ical  legend,  Prometheus,  when  he  stole  the  fire  from 
the  skies,  brought  it  to  earth  in  the  hollow  of  a  feru¬ 
la,  or,  as  the  Greeks  termed  it,  vdpdqfi  The  flow¬ 
ers  of  this  plant  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  large  um¬ 
bels,  like  those  of  fennel.  Fee8  thinks  that  the 
ferula  of  Virgil  ought  rather  to  be  identified  with 
the  Ferula  Orientalis  of  T-ournefort,  which  that  trav¬ 
eller  met  with  very  frequently  in  Greece.  The 
people  of  Cyprus,  at  the  present  day,  call  the  vap- 
Sr/l;  by  the  name  of  a vapdrjKac.  Sibthorp  says  it  is 
very  abundant  in  this  island.  The  Latin  term  feru¬ 
la  is  derived,  according  to  etymologists,  from  ferire, 
“  to  strike,”  because  scholars  were  anciently  cor¬ 
rected  with  the  ferula  by  their  teachers.  From  the 
lightness  of  the  stalk,  the  infliction  must  have  been 
more  alarming  than  painful.  The  ferule  of  the 
modern  preceptor  resembles  the  classical  ferula 
only  in  name,  being  capable  of  giving  much  greater 
pain.  A  willow-stick  or  branch  would  bear  a  much 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  ancient  instrument  of 
punishment.9  Martial19  alludes  to  the  custom  of 
employing  the  ferula  for  correction  in  the  following 
lines : 

“  Ferulceque  tristes,  sceptra  pcedagogorum 
Cessent 

and  Juvenal11  also  says, 

“  Et  nos  ergo  manum  ferula  subduximus." 

♦FERULA'GO  (vapdrjiuov),  a  smaller  species  of 
ferula.™ 

FESCENNI'NA,  soil,  carmina,  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of  rude  and 
jocose  verses,  or,  rather,  dialogues  of  extempore 
verses,13  in  which  the  merry  country  folks  assailed 
and  ridiculed  one  another.14  This  amusement 
seems  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  country 
people,  but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of 
Italy  and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
one  of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at 
weddings.13  The  fescennina  were  one  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  amusements  at  various  festivals,  and  on  many 


1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  ▼.,  3,  p.  58,  Bip. — Id.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 
init. — Ovid,  Fast., :.,  658,  &c.) — 2.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12.) — 3.  (Aul. 
Sell.,  ix.,  15, 1)  1.)— 4.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  12,  s.  2, 6.) — 5.  (Gell.,  iv.,  6.) 
— 6.  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  x:,  25.) — 7.  (Martyn,  1.  c .)— 8.  (Flore  de 
VirgiLa  p.  lvi.)-A.  (Martyn,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Epig.,  x.,  62.) — 11. 
(Sat.,  i  15.) — 12.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xx.,  23.) — 13.  ,Liv.,  vii.,  2.) — 
14.  (Horat.,  Epist..  II.,  i.,  145.) — 15.  (Serv.  ad  J2n.,  vii.,  695.- 
Benec.,  Controv.,  21  — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xv.,  22.) 


other  occasions,  but  especially  aftei  the  harvest 
was  over.  After  their  introduction  into  the  towns, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their  original  rustic 
character,  and  to  have  been  modified  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Greek  refinement  ;*  they  remained,  how¬ 
ever,  in  so  far  the  same,  as  they  were  at  eJl  times 
irregular,  and  mostly  extempore  doggerel  verses. 
Sometimes,  however,  versus  fescennini  were  also 
written  as  satires  upon  persons.3  That  these  rail¬ 
leries  had  no  malicious  character,  and  were  not  in¬ 
tended  to  hurt  or  injure,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  one  person  often  called  upon  an¬ 
other  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
fescennina  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  in 
troduced  among  the  Romans  from  Etruria,  and  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  of 
that  country.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Fescennia 
was  not  an  Etruscan,  but  a  Faliscan  town  ;*  and,  in 
the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all  times 
been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  particular 
place.  The  derivation  of  a  name  of  this  kind  from 
that  of  some  particular  place  was  formerly  a  fa¬ 
vourite  custom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  derivation  of 
cserimonia  from  Caere.  Festus4  endeavours  to  solve 
the  question  by  supposing  fescennina  to  be  derived 
from  fascinum,  either  because  they  were  thought  to 
be  a  protection  against  sorcerers  and  witches,  or 
because  fascinum  (phallus),  the  symbol  of  fertility, 
had  in  early  times,  or  in  rural  districts,  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  amusements  of  the  fescennina. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  etymology,  it 
is  of  importance  not  to  be  misled  by  the  common 
opinion  that  the  fescennina  were  of  Etruscan  origin. 

FESTU'CA.  ( Vid.  Servus.) 

FETIA'LES,  a  college5  of  Roman  priests,  who 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith.  It  was 
their  province,  when  any  dispute  arose  with  a  for¬ 
eign  state,  to  demand  satisfaction,  to  determine  the 
circumstances  under  which  hostilities  might  be 
commenced,  to  perform  the  various  religious  rites 
attendant  on  the  solemn  declaration  of  war,  and  to 
preside  at  the  formal  ratification  of  peace.  These 
functions  are  briefly  but  comprehensively  defined 
by  Varro  :*  “  Fetiales  .  .  .  fidei  publica  inter  populos 
prceerant :  nam  per  kos  fiebat  ut  justum  conciperctur 
bellum  et  inde  desitum,  ut  faedere  fides  pads  constitu 
eretur.  Ex  his  mittebantur,  antequam  conciperetur, 
qui  res  repeterent,  et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  feedus,”  to 
which  we  may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero,7 
“  Fgederum,  pacis,  belli,  induciarum  oratores 
Fetiales  judicesque  sunto  ;  bella  disceptanto.” 
Dionysius8  and  Livy9  detail  at  considerable  length 
the  ceremonies  observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  ages,  when  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
neighbouring  people.  It  appears  that,  when  an  in¬ 
jury  had  been  sustained,  four  fetiales10  were  deputed 
to  seek  redress,  who  again  elected  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber  to  act  as  their  representative.  This  individual 
was  styled  the  pater  patratus  populi  Romani.  A 
fillet  of  white  wool  was  bound  round  his  head,  to 
gether  with  a  wreath  of  sacred  herbs  gathered 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  (vid. 
Verben/e,  Sagmina),  whence  he  was  sometimes 
named  Verbenarius.11  Thus  equipped,  he  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  the  offending  tribe,  where  he  halt¬ 
ed  and  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  calling  the 
god  to  witness,  with  heavy  imprecations,  that  his 
complaints  were  well-founded  and  his  demands  rea¬ 
sonable.  He  then  crossed  the  border,  and  the  same 
form  was  repeated  in  nearly  the  same  words  to  the 
first  native  of  the  soil  whom  he  might  change  to 

1.  (Vid.  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  385,  <fcc. — Tibull.,  II.,  i.,  55. — Ca- 

tull.,  61,  27.) — 2.  (Macrob.,  Saturn.,  ii.,  4.) — 3.  (Niebuhr,  Hist, 

of  Rome,  i.,  p.  136.) — 4.  (s.  v.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  3.) — 6.  (D« 

Ling.  Lat.,  v.  86.  ed.  Muller.) — 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  9.)— 8.  (ii.,  72.) 

— 9.  (i.,  32.) — 10.  (Varro  ap.  Non.) — 11.  (Pli'i.,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  2., 
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meet ,  again  a  third  time  to  the  sentine  >r  any 
citizen  whom  he  encountered  at  the  gate  of  the 
chief  town  ;  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  magistrates 
in  the  Forum  in  presence  of  the  people.  If  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  was  not  returned  within  thirty  days, 
after  publicly  delivering  a  solemn  denunciation — in 
which  the  gods  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal 
were  invoked — of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow, 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and,  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  fetiales,  made  a  report  of  his  mission  to  the 
senate.  If  the  people,1  as  well  as  the  senate,  deci¬ 
ded  for  war,  the  pater  patratus  again  set  forth  to 
the  border  of  the  hostile  territory,  and  launched  a 
spear  tipped  with  iron,  or  charred  at  the  extremity 
and  smeared  with  blood  (emblematic,  doubtless,  of 
fire  and  slaughter)  across  the  boundary,  pronoun¬ 
cing,  at  the  same  time,  a  solemn  declaration  of  war. 
The  demand  for  redress  and  the  proclamation  of 
hostilities  were  alike  termed  clarigatio,  which  word 
the  Romans  in  later  times  explained  by  clare  repe¬ 
ter  e;* 3  but  Gotti  ing3  and  other  modern  writers  con¬ 
nect  it  with  the  Doric  form  of  nf/pvt;  and  ktipvkeiov. 

Several  of  the  formulae  employed  on  these  occa¬ 
sions  have  been  preserved  by  Livy4  and  Aldus  Gel- 
bus,5  forming  a  portion  of  the  Jus  Fetiale  by  which 
the  college  was  regulated.  The  services  of  the  fe¬ 
tiales  were  considered  absolutely  essential  in  con¬ 
cluding  a  treaty  ;*  and  we  read  that,  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  secoi.d  Punic  war,  fetiales  were  sent  over 
to  Africa,  who  carried  with  them  their  own  verbenae 
and  their  own  flint-stones  for  smiting  the  victim. 
Here  also  the  chief  was  termed  pater  patratus.1 * 

The  institution  of  these  priests  was  ascribed  by 
tradition,  in  common  with  other  matters  connected 
with  religion,  to  Numa;8  and  although  Livy9  speaks 
as  if  he  attributed  their  introduction  to  Ancus  Mar 
cius,  yet  in  an  earlier  chapter10  he  supposes  them  to 
Lave  existed  in  the  reign  of  Hostilius.  The  whole 
system  is  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
^Equicolae  or  the  Ardeates,11  and  similar  usages  un¬ 
doubtedly  prevaiied  among  the  Latin  states  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  a  formula,  preserved  by  Livy,18  must 
have  been  employed  when  the  pater  patratus  of  the 
Romans  was  put  in  communication  with  the  pater 
patratus  of  the  Prisci  Latini. 

The  number  of  the  fetiales  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty,  but  some  have  inferred,  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  from  Varro  by  Nonius,13  that  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  twenty,  of  whom  Niebuhr  supposes  ten  were 
elected  from  the  Ramnes  and  ten  from  the  Titien- 
ses ;  but  Gottling14  thinks  it  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  all  chosen  from  the  Ramnes,  as  the 
Sabines  were  originally  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fetiales.  They  were  originally  selected  from  the 
most  noble  families ;  their  office  lasted  for  life  ;15 
and  it  seems  probable  that  vacancies  were  filled  up 
by  the  college  {co-optalionc)  until  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Domitia,  when,  in  common  with  most  other 
priests,  they  would  be  nominated  in  the  eomitia 
tributa.  This,  however,  is  nowhere  expressly  sta¬ 
ted 

The  etymology  ot  fctialis  is  uncertain.  Varro 
,vould  connect  it  with  Jidus  and  faedus;  Festus  with 
ferio  or  facio;  while  some  modern  scholars  suppose 
it  to  be  allied  to  ejnjg'i,  and  thus  ^rtdAetf  would  be 
oratores,  speakers.  In  inscriptions  we  find  both  fe- 
tialis  and  fccialis ;  but  since,  in  Greek  MSS.,  the 
word  always  appears  under  some  one  of  the  forms 
tjiT)Tid?i.ELg,  (pETiaXeic,  0mu?,stf,  the  orthography  we 
have  adopted  in  this  article  is  probably  correct. 

The  explanation  given  by  Livy16  of  the  origin  of 

1.  (Liv.,  x.,  45.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  3. — Serv.  ad  Virg., 

A5n.,  ix.,  53.) — 3.  (Geschichte  der  Rtfm.  Staatsverf.,  p.  196.) — 

4.  (i.,  24,  32.) — 5.  (xvi.,  4.)  -6.  (Liv.,  ix.,  5.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  43.) 

— H.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  71.) — 9.  (i.,  32.) — 10.  (i.,  24.) — II.  (Liv.  and 

P>ionys.,  1.  c.) — 12.  (i  ,  32.) — i3.  (xii.,  43.)  14.  (Geschichte  der 

Ron.  Staatsverf.,  p.  195.) — 15.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  72.) — 16.  (i.,  24.) 
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the  term  Pater  Patratus  is  satisfactory  .  “  Pates 
Patratus  ad  jusjurandum  patrandum,  id  esl,  eancierv- 
dum  fit  faedus and  we  may  at  once  reject  the 
speculations  of  Servius1  and  Plutarch,3  the  former 
of  whom  supposes  that  he  was  so  called  because  it 
was  necessary  that  his  father  should  be  alive,  th« 
latter  that  the  name  indicated  that  his  father  was 
living,  and  that  he  himself  was  the  father  of  chil 
dren. 

FIBULA  ( 'nepovij ,  nepovig,  nepovTjrpig:  -ropnrj,  ini 
nopnig  :  ever?/),  a  Brooch,  consisting  of  a  pin  (acus) 
and  of  a  curved  portion  furnished  with  a  hook 
(/cA«V3)-  The  curved  portion  was  sometimes  a  cir¬ 
cular  ring  or  disc,  the  pin  passing  across  its  centra 
(woodcut,  figs.  1,  2),  and  sometimes  an  arc,  the  pin 
being  as  the  chord  of  the  arc  (fig.  3).  The  forms 
of  brooches,  which  were  commonly  of  gold  or 
bronze,  and  more  rarely  of  silver,4  were,  however 
as  various  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  ;  for  the 
fibula  served  in  dress,  not  merely  as  a  fastening,  but 
also  as  an  ornament.6 


Women  wore  the  fibula  both  with  the  Amictus 
and  the  indutus ;  men  wore  it  with  the  amictus  only. 
Its  most  frequent  use  was  to  pin  together  two  parts 
of  the  scarf  (vid.  Chlamys),  shawl,  or  blanket,  which 
constituted  the  amictus,  so  as  to  fasten  it  over  the 
right  shoulder.8  (Woodcuts,  p.  11,  15,  78,  171,  227, 
235,  244,  291.)  More  rarely  we  see  it  over  the 
breast.  (Woodcuts,  p.  47,  186,  235.)  The  epithet 
ireponopnog  was  applied  to  a  person  wearing  the 
fibula  on  one  shoulder  only  ;7  for  women  often  wore 
it  on  both  shoulders.  (Woodcuts,  p.  96,  218,  257.) 
In  consequence  of  the  habit  of  putting  on  the  amic¬ 
tus  with  the  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  was  called  n Epavrjua 
or  ip.nep6vTjg.afi  nopnrjgafi  or  ugnexovij  nepovr/Ttg}* 
The  splendid  shawl  of  Ulysses,  described  in  the 
Odyssey,11  was  provided  with  two  small  pipes  for 
admitting  the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ;  this  contri¬ 
vance  would  secure  the  cloth  from  being  torn.  The 
highest  degree  of  ornament  was  bestowed  upon 
brooches  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Jus¬ 
tin  II.,18  and  many  of  the  emperors  who  preceded 
him,  as  we  perceive  from  the  portraits  on  their 
medals,  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  fibulas,  from 
which  jewels,  attached  by  three  small  chains,  de¬ 
pended.13 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  women  often  wore 
the  fibula  on  both  shoulders.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
lady  sometimes  displayed  an  elegant  row  of  brooch¬ 
es  down  each  arm  upon  the  sleeves  of  her  tunic,14 
examples  of  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  stat¬ 
ues.  It  was  also  fashionable  to  wear  them  on  the 
breast  ;15  and  another  occasional  distinction  of  fe¬ 
male  attire,  in  later  times,  was  the  use  of  the  fibula 
in  tucking  up  the  tunic  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  might  slight  accidents  to  the  person 
arise  from  wearing  brooches,16  but  they  were  som&- 

1.  (ad  JEn.,  ix.,  53  x.,  14  ;  xii.,  206.) — 2.  (Q.  R,,  p.  127,  ed 
Reiske.) — 3.  (Horn.,  'L,  xviii.,  293.) — 4.  (jElian.V.  H.,  i.,  18.) 
—  5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xix.,  256,  257.  —  Eurip.,  Phcen.,  821.)  —  6 
(Soph.,  Trach.,  923. — Theocrit.,  xiv.,  66. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  318 
— Tacit.,  Germ.,  17.) — 7.  (Schol.  in  Eurip.,  Hec.,  933,  934  )— 8. 
(Theocrit.,  Adon.,  34,  79.)  —  9.  (Eurip.,  Electr.,  820.)  — 10. 
(Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  28.) — 11.  (xix.,  225-231.) — 12.  (Corippus,  ii., 
122.)  —  13.  (Beger,  Thes.  Pal.,  p.  407,  408,  &c.)  —  14.  («ljap 
V  H.,  i.,  18.)— 15.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix,  30.)  — 10.  (Horn.,  IL,  » 
426  , 
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tunes  used,  especially  by  females,  to  inflict  serious 
injuries.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  is  the  instrument 
which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to  deprive  Po- 
lymnestor  of  his  sight,  by  piercing  his  pupils,1  and 
with  which  the  Athenian  women,  having  first  blind¬ 
ed  a  man,  then  despatch  him.*  CEdipus  strikes  the 
pupils  of  his  own  eyeballs  with  a  brood,  taken  from 
the  dress  of  Jocasta.*  For  the  same  reason,  nepovuu 
meant  to  pierce  as  with  a  fibula  (ntpovryas,  “  pinned 
him”4 *). 

Very  large  brooches  are  sometimes  discovered, 
e  ridently  intended  to  hold  up  curtains  or  tapestry. 
( Vid.  Tapes,  Velum.) 

Brooches  were  succeeded  by  buckles,  especially 
among  the  Homans,  who  called  them  by  the  same 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  on  the  right 
hand  the  forms  of  four  bronze  buckles  from  the  col¬ 
lection  in  the  British  Museum.  This  article  of  dress 
was  chiefly  used  to  fasten  the  belt  (vid.  Balteus) 
and  the  girdle  (vid.  Zona).6  It  appears  to  have 
been,  in  general,  much  more  richly  ornamented  than 
the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian  was  simple  and 
unexpensive  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  matters  of 
costume,*  yet  many  of  his  successors  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  prone  to  display  buckles  set  with  jewels  (fibu¬ 
la:  gemmates). 

The  terms  which  have  now  been  illustrated  as 
applied  to  articles  of  dress,  were  also  used  to  denote 
pins  variously  introduced  in  carpentry ;  e.  g.,  the 
linchpins  of  a  chariot  ;7 *  the  wooden  pins  inserted 
through  the  sides  of  a  boat,  to  which  the  sailors 
fasten  their  lines  or  ropes  the  trenails  which 
unite  the  posts  and  planks  of  a  wooden  bridge  ;9 
and  the  pins  fixed  into  the  top  of  a  wooden  triangle, 
used  as  a  mechanical  engine.10 

The  practice  of  infibulating  singers,  alluded  to  by 
Juvenal  and  Martial,  is  described  in  Rhodius  (Be 
Acia)  and  Pitiscus. 

FTCTILE  (Ktpu/iog,  nepupiov,  oarpaxov,  oarpuKi- 
vov),  earthenwaie,  a  vessel  or  other  article  made  of 
baked  clay. 

The  instruments  used  in  pottery  (ars  figulina ) 
were  the  following :  1.  The  wheel  (rpo^of,  orbis, 
rota ,  “  rota  figularis”11),  which  is  mentioned  by  Ho¬ 
mer,1*  and  is  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  human 
inventions.  According  to  the  representations  of  it 
on  the  walls  of  Egyptian  tombs,13  it  was  a  circular 
table,  placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedestal,  and  turning 
Aeely  on  a  point.  The  workman,  having  placed  a 
lump  of  clay  upon  it,  whirled  it  swiftly  with  his  left 
hand,  and  employed  his  right  in  moulding  the  clay 
to  the  requisite  shape.  Hence  a  dish  is  called  “the 
daughter  of  the  wheel”  (rpo^/ldrof  /cop?;14).  2.  Pie¬ 
ces  of  wood  or  bone,  which  the  potter  (Kepapevg, 
jigulus)  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  applied  occasion¬ 
ally  to  the  surface  of  the  clay  during  its  revolution. 
A  pointed  stick,  touching  the  clay,  would  inscribe  a 
circle  upon  it  ■,  and  circles  were  in  this  manner  dis¬ 
posed  parallel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  number, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  By  having  the 
end  of  the  stick  curved  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  directions,  he  would  impress  many 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  outline  upon  his  va¬ 
ses.  3.  Moulds  (forme e,  iwot15),  used  either  to  dec¬ 
orate  with  figures  in  relief  (npooTvna)  vessels  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage, 
animals,  or  any  other  appearances  on  Antefixa,  on 
cornices  of  terra-cotta,  and  imitative  or  ornamental 
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pottery  of  all  other  kinds,  in  which  the  wheel  wa% 
not  adapted  to  give  the  first  shape.  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  three  moulds,  which  were  founc 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroux  d’Agincourt.1  They  are 
cut  in  stone.  One  of  them  was  probably  used  foi 
making  antefixa,  and  the  other  two  foi  making 


hearts  and  legs,  designed  to  be  suspended  by  pool 
persons  “  ex  voto”  in  the  temples  and  sanctuaries 
( Vid.  Donaria.)  Copies  of  the  same  subject,  which 
might,  in  this  manner,  be  multiplied  to  any  extent, 
were  called  “  ectypa.”  4.  Gravers  or  scalpels,  used 
by  skilful  modellers  in  giving  to  figures  of  all  kinds 
a  more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  moulds.  These  instru¬ 
ments,  exceedingly  simple  in  themselves,  and  deri¬ 
ving  their  efficiency  altogether  from  the  ability  and 
taste  of  the  sculptor,  would  not  only  contribute  to 
the  more  exquisite  decoration  of  earthen  vessels, 
but  would  be  almost  the  only  tools  applicable  for 
making  “  Dii  fictiles,”  or  gods  of  baked  earth,  and 
other  entire  figures.2 *  These  were  among  the  ear¬ 
liest  efforts  of  the  plastic  art,  and  even  in  times  of 
the  greatest  refinement  and  luxury  they  continued  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  were  very  frequently  fur¬ 
nished  with  at  least  one  handle  (ansa,  ovaq ,  wf). 
The  Amphora  was  called  Diota  because  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  upon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grain  or  fruits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introduced  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d’Agincourt.  The  figure  on  the  right  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitive  case,  “  Maturi,”  impress¬ 
ed  on  an  oblong  surface,  which  is  seen  on  the  han¬ 
dle  of  the  amphora. 


The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  ( 'jupafunri  yi*) 
|  was  commonly  red,  and  often  of  so  lively  a  ccloui 
as  to  resemble  coral.  Vauquelin  found,  by  analysis, 
that  a  piece  of  Etruscan  earthenware  contained  the 
following  ingredients  :  silica,  53  ;  alumina,  15, 
lime  8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  24.  To  the  great  abundance 

1.  (Recueil  de  Frogmens,  p.  88-92.)  —  2.  (Propert.,  ii.,  3,  24 
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10.—  dydSprrra  fK  TtrjXov,  yrjs  :  Paus.,  i.,  2,  4. — Id.,  i.,  3 
--M.  vii.,  22,  6.) —3.  (Geopon.,  ii.,  49.) 
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ol  the  last  constituent  the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be 
attributed.  Other  pottery  is  brown  or  cream-col¬ 
oured,  and  sometimes  white  The  pipe-clay,  which 
must  have  been  used  for  white  ware,  is  called  “  fig- 
lina  creta.”1 * *  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware  is 
throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effect  produced 
by  mixing  the  earth  with  comminuted  asphaltum 
( gagates ),  or  with  some  other  bituminous  or  oleagi¬ 
nous  substance.  It  appears,  also,  that  asphaltum, 
with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  was 
u  ted  to  cover  the  surface  Fke  a  varnish.  In  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  varnish  served  as  a 
black  paint,  and  to  its  application  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  vases  owe  the  decorations  which  are  now 
60  highly  admired.*  But  the  coarser  vessels,  de¬ 
signed  for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared 
with  pitch,  and  had  it  burned  into  them,  because  by 
this  kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious 
to  moisture  and  less  liable  to  decay.*  Hence  a 
'*  ilolium  picatum  fictile”  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
glass  jar,  to  hold  pickles.4 *  Also  the  year  of  the 
vintage  was  inscribed  by  the  use  of  pitch,  either 
upon  the  amphorae  themselves,  or  upon  the  la¬ 
bels  ( pittacia ,  schedia)  which  were  tied  round  their 
necks.*  Although  oily  or  bituminous  substances 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery,  to  pro¬ 
duce,  by  the  aid  of  fire  (ei>  de  fiehavdeuv*),  the  vari¬ 
ous  shades  of  black  ami  brown,  the  vessels,  before 
being  sent  for  the  last  time  to  the  furnace  ( vid . 
Fornax),  were  sometimes  immersed  in  that  finely- 
prepared  mud,  now  technically  called  “  slip,”  by 
which  the  surface  is  both  smoothed  and  glazed,  and 
at  the  same  time  receives  a  fresh  colour.  Ruddle, 
or  red  ochre  (/ttXrof,  rubrica),  was  principally  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpose.7  To  produce  a  farther 
variety  in  the  paintings  upon  vases,  the  artists  em¬ 
ployed  a  few  brightly-coloured  earths  and  metallic 
ores. 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis¬ 
pensable  as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to  a 
great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation ;  even  the  most 
uncivilized  not  being  strangers  to  it,  and  sometimes 
displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexterity.  The 
remains  of  an  ancient  pottery  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  and  some  of  the  potters’  names,  preserved 
on  their  works,  are  probably  British.  We  are  told 
of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  ( Figlince )  in  Gaul. 
Numa  instituted  a  corporation  of  potters  at  Rome.8 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient  wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  its  productions 
in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  Cnidus,  Chios,  Sicyon,  Cor¬ 
inth,  Cumai,  Adria,  Modena,  and  Nola,  from  which 
city  the  exports  of  earthenware  were  considerable, 
and  where  some  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens 
are  still  discovered.  But  three  places  were  distin¬ 
guished  above  all  others  for  the  extent  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  this  beautiful  manufacture:  1.  Samos,  to 
which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the  articles  of  earth¬ 
enware  necessary  at  meals,  and  intended  for  use 
rather  than  display.*  2.  Athens,  a  considerable 
part  of  which  was  called  Ceramicus,  because  it  was 
inhabited  by  potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city 
were  temples  dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding 
ovei  every  kind  of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire- 
gods,  Hephaistos  and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  also  the  mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of 
modelling.  Various  traditions  respecting  Coroebus 
and  others  point  to  the  early  efforts  of  the  Athenian 
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potters  ;l  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstanf  e,  that 
the  enemies  of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athe¬ 
nian  influence  at  H2gina  and  Argos,  imposed  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  use  of  these  productions.*  The 
Athenian  ware  was  of  the  finest  description  :  the 
master-pieces  were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pina 
then.® a,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  tht 
victors  at  the  games ;  in  consequence  of  which  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tw:> 
dOluv,  or  other  equivalent  expressions.* 

Many  other  specimens  were  presents  given  ta 
relations  and  friends  on  particular  occasions,  and 
often  distinguished  by  the  epithets  icaXoc  and  .<aXf] 
added  to  their  names.  A  circumstance  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
manufacture,  was  a  mine  of  fine  potters’  clay  in  the 
Colian  Promontory,  near  Phalerum  4  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fashionable,  that  Plutarch,* 
describing  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  man  who,  having  swallowed  poison,  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  the  antidote  unless  it  be  administered 
to  him  in  a  cup  made  of  Colian  clay.  Some  of  the 
“  Panathenaic”  vases,  as  they  were  called,  are  two 
feet  in  height,  which  accords  with  what  is  said  by 
ancient  authors  of  their  uncommon  size.6  A  diota 
was  often  stamped  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  in  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  facts  which  have  now  been  explained. 
3.  Etruria,  especially  the  cities  of  Aretium  and 
Tarquinii.  While  the  Athenian  potters  excelled  all 
others  in  the  manufacture  of  vessels,  the  Tuscans, 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent,  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  elaborate  man¬ 
ner,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  produ¬ 
cing  all  kinds  of  statuary  in  baked  clay.  Even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  temples  were  adorned, 
both  within  and  without,  by  the  aid  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions.  The  most  distinguished  among  them 
was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veii,  which  sur¬ 
mounted  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Jupitev 
Capitolinus.7  The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their 
partiality  to  this  branch  of  art  by  recurring  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  interment  ;  for  while  Pliny  men¬ 
tions8  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried  in 
earthen  jars,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the  bones 
of  the  dead  have  been  found  preserved  in  amphorae, 
Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples,  some  of  them 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  of  large  sar¬ 
cophagi  made  wholly  of  terra  cotta,  and  ornamented 
with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  recumbent  stat¬ 
ues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  qualities  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  tke  least  wonderful  is  its  thin 
ness  (Xe7r r<t*)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith 
standing  the  great  size  of  the  vessels,  and  the  perfect 
regularity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excel  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  the  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest 
clay,  and  whose  two  amphora;,  the  result  of  the 
trial,  were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themselves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
quests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessel* 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartant 
refused  to  indulge  themselves.  The  Persians,  oi 
the  contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estirna 
tion,  that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  oi 
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flctfle  Tessels  as  a  punishment.1  But,  although  the 
Romans,  as  they  deviated  from  the  ancient  sim¬ 
plicity,  made  a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid 
kinds  of  vessels,  yet  they  continued  to  look  upon 
pottery  not  only  with  respect,  but  even  with  vener¬ 
ation.®  They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  consul  Curius,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his 
own  earthenware  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites  ;s 
they  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated  terra-cot- 
tae,  and  especially  the  above-mentioned  quadriga, 
among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial  city  ;* *  and, 
V*  ..d  by  old  associations  and  the  traditions  of  their 
earliest  history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels 
proper  for  religious  ceremonies,  although  gold  and 
silver  might  be  admitted  in  their  private  entertain¬ 
ments  ;*  for  Pliny  says‘  that  the  productions  of 
this  class,  “  both  in  regard  to  their  skilful  fabrica¬ 
tion  and  their  high  antiquity,  were  more  sacred, 
and  certainly  more  innocent,  than  gold.” 

Another  term,  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
fictile,  was  testa.  ( Vidi  Culix,  Dolium,  Later,  Pa¬ 
tera,  Patina,  Tegula.) 

FICTIO.  Fictions  in  Roman  law  are  like  fic¬ 
tions  in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  “those  things  that  have  no  real  essence  in 
their  own  body,  but  are  so  acknowledged  and  ac¬ 
cepted  in  law7  for  some  especial  purpose.”  The  fic¬ 
tions  of  the  Roman  law  apparently  had  their  origin 
in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  were  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  cases  where  there  was  no 
legislative  provision.  A  fiction  supposed  something 
to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  supposed  to  be 
was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact, 
gave  to  some  person  a  right,  or  imposed  on  some 
person  a  duty.  Various  instances  of  fictions  are 
mentioned  by  Gaius.  One  instance  is  that  of  a 
person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ex 
edicto.  As  he  was  not  heres,  he  had  no  direct  ac¬ 
tion  :  he  could  neither  claim  the  property  of  the  de¬ 
funct  as  his  (legal)  property,  r.cr  could  he  claim  a 
debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his  (legal)  debt.  He 
therefore  brought  his  suit  ( intendit .)  as  heres  ( ficto 
se  herede),  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  adapted 
to  the  fiction.  In  the  Publiciana  Actio,  the  fiction 
was  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  by  usucapion 
the  ownership  of  the  thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the 
possession.  A  woman  by  coemptio,  and  a  male  by 
being  adrogated,  ceased,  according  to  the  civil  law, 
to  be  debtors,  if  they  were  debtors  before ;  for  by 
the  coemptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  and  there  could  be  no  direct  ac¬ 
tion  against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio 
might  be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an 
actio  utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  persons, 
the  fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutio.  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  appears  from 
Gaius)  express  the  fiction  as  a  fact,  but  it  ran  thus : 
If  it  shall  appear  that  such  and  such  are  the  facts 
(the  facts  in  issue),  and  that  the  party,  plaintiff  or 
defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a  right,  or  be 
liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such  and  such 
other  facts  (the  facts  supposed)  were  true ;  et  re- 
liqua  7 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  capacity 
was  extended  to  artificial  persons,  that  is,  to  such 
persons  as  w7ere  merely  supposed  to  exist  for  legal 
purposes.  (Fi id.  Collegium,  Fiscus.)  Numerous 
instances  of  fictions  occur  in  the  chapters  entitled 
Juris tische  Personen  in  Sa vigny’s  recent  work,  enti¬ 
tled  System  des  heut  R.  R.,  vol.  ii. 

♦FICUS,  the  Fig-tree  (a vurj),  and  also  its  fruit  (av- 
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kov).  “  The  avKrj  of  Theophrastus  and  Diosconde* 
is  properly  the  Ficus  Carica.  The  wild  Fig-tree  ia 
called  epivedg  by  Homer,  and  Eustathius,  the  com¬ 
mentator  on  that  poet,  describes  pretty  accurately 
the  process  of  caprification.  The  ovkt)  klyvKTlri, 
called  also  uepuvia,  is  the  Ficus  Religiosa,  according 
to  Stackhouse  ;  Schneider,  however,  makes  it  the 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  L.,  or  Carob-tree.  The  ovsy 
’ k7,t^av5pia  is  the  Pyrus  Amelanchier  according  to 
Sprengel,  but  the  Loniccra  Pyrenaica  according  to 
Stackhouse.  The  ovurj  'Ivfiiur]  is  the  Ficus  In'ica, 
or  Banyan,  according  to  Sprengel,  but,  as  Stack- 
house  maintains,  the  Rhizophora  Mangle,  or  Man¬ 
grove.1  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Fig-tree,  is  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athenaeus 
This  tree  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  Hindu 
mythology.  The  branches,  after  projecting  to  a 
certain  distance,  drop  and  take  root  in  the  earth 
These  branches,  in  their  turn,  become  trunks,  and 
give  out  other  branches,  and  thus  a  single  tree  forms 
a  little  forest.”  “The  fig,”  says  Adams,  in  his 
Commentary  on  Paul  of  Angina,  “  was  a  great  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  ancients.  Galen  states  that  it  is 
decidedly  nutritious,  but  that  the  flesh  formed  from 
it  is  not  firm  and  compact,  like  that  from  pork  and 
bread,  but  soft  and.  spongy,  like  that  from  beans. 
He  says  that  figs  increase  the  urinary  and  alvine 
discharges.  Galen  speaks  doubtfully  of  dried  figs.” 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  may  be  defined  to  be  a  tes¬ 
tamentary  disposition,  by  which  a  person  who  gives 
a  thing  to  another  imposes  on  him  the  obligation  of 
transferring  it  to  a  third  person.  The  obligation 
was  not  created  by  words  of  iegal  binding  force 
( civilia  verba),  but  by  words  of  request  ( prccative ), 
such  as  “  fideicommitto,”  “  peto,”  “  volo  dari,”  and 
the  like ;  which  were  the  operative  words  (verba 
utilia).  If  the  object  of  the  fideicommissuas  was 
the  hereditas,  the  whole  or  a  part,  it  was  called 
fideicommissaria  hereditas,  which  is  equivalent  tc 
a  universal  fideicommissum  ;  if  it  was  a  single 
thing  or  a  sum  of  money,  it  was  called  fidsicom- 
missum  singulae  rei.  The  obligation  to  transfer  the 
former  could  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres  ;  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  transferring  the  latter  might  be  imposed 
on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legislation  ol  Justinian,  a  fideicommissum 
of  the  hereditas  was  a  universal  succession;  but 
before  his  time  the  person  entitled  to  it  was  some¬ 
times  “  heredis  loco,”  and  sometimes  “  legatarii 
loco.”  The  heres  still  remained  heres  after  he  had 
parted  with  the  hereditas.  Though  the  fideicom¬ 
missum  resembled  a  vulgar  substitution,  it  differed 
from  it  in  this  :  in  the  case  of  a  vulgar  substitution, 
the  substituted  person  only  became  heres  when  the 
first  person  named  heres  failed  to  become  such ;  in 
the  case  of  *he  fideicommissum,  the  second  heres 
had  only  a  claim  on  the  inheritance  when  the  per¬ 
son  named  the  heres  had  actually  become  such. 
There  could  be  no  fideicommissum  unless  there 
was  a  heres. 

The  person  who  created  the  fideicommissum 
must  be  a  person  who  was  capable  of  making  a 
will ;  but  he  might  create  a  fideicommissum  with¬ 
out  having  made  a  will.  The  person  who  was  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  fideicommissum  was  the 
fideicommissarius ;  the  person  on  whom  the  obliga¬ 
tion  was  laid  was  the  fiduciarius.  The  fideicom¬ 
missarius  himself  might  be  bound  to  give  the  fidei¬ 
commissum  to  a  second  fideicommissarius.  Origi¬ 
nally  the  fideicommissarius  was  considered  as  a  pur¬ 
chaser  ( emptoris  loco) ;  and  when  the  heres  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  the  hereditas,  mutual  covenants  (cau- 
tiones)  were  entered  into,  by  which  the  heres  was 
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aoi  to  be  a  is\verable  for  anything  which  he  had 
been  bound  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had 
given  bona  fide ;  and  if  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fideicommissarius  (qui  recvpiebat 
hercdiiatcm)  was  to  have  whatever  part  of  the  he- 
reditas  might  still  come  to  the  hands  of  the  heres, 
and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecute  all  rights  of 
action  which  the  heres  might  have.  But  it  was 
ena  ;ted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Trebellianum,  in 
the  tine  of  Nero,  that  when  the  heres  had  given  up 
th*  property  to  the  fideicommissarius,  all  right  of 
action  by  or  against  the  heres  should  be  transferred 
to  the  fideicommissarius.  The  praetor  accordingly 
gave  utiles  actiones  to  and  against  the  fideicom¬ 
missarius,  which  were  promulgated  by  the  edict. 
From  this  time  the  heres  ceased  to  require  from  the 
fideicommissarius  the  covenants  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  taken  as  his  security  against  his  general  lia¬ 
bilities  as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  because 
the  heres  would  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum,  in 
the  time  of  Vespasian,  that  the  fiduciarius  might  re¬ 
tain  one  fourth  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  same  pow¬ 
er  of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of  single 
things.  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to  all 
debts  and  charges  (mera  hereditaria) ;  but  the  same 
agreement  was  made  between  him  and  the  fidei¬ 
commissarius  which  was  made  between  the  heres 
and  the  legatus  partiarius,  that  is,  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  inheritance  was  shared  between  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  shares  ( pro  rata  parte).  Accord¬ 
ingly,  if  the  heres  was  required  to  restore  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  hereditas,  the  senatus 
consultum  Trebellianum  took  effect,  and  any  loss 
was  home  by  him  and  the  fideicommissarius  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  shares.  If  the  heres  was  required 
to  restore  more  than  three  fourths  or  the  whole, 
the  senatus  consultum  Pegasianum  applied.  If  the 
heres  refused  to  take  possession  of  ( adire )  the  he- 
'■cditas,  the  fideicommissarius  could  compel  him, 
by  application  to  the  praetor,  to  take  possession  of 
it,  and  to  restore  it  to  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and 
charges  accompanying  the  hereditas  were  borne  by 
the  fideicommissarius. 

Whether  the  heres  was  sole  heir  (ex  asse),  and 
required  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  he¬ 
reditas,  or  whether  he  was  not  sole  heir  (ex  parte), 
and  was  required  to  restore  the  whole  of  such  part, 
or  a  part  of  such  part,  was  immaterial :  in  all  cases, 
the  S.  C.  Pegasianum  gave  him  a  fourth. 

By  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  senatus  consul¬ 
ts  Trebellianum  and  Pegasianum  were  consolidated, 
and  the  following  rules  were  established :  The  heres 
who  was  charged  with  a  universal  fideicommissum 
always  retained  one  fourth  part  of  the  hereditas, 
now  called  Quarta  Trebellianica,  and  all  claims  on 
behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were  shared  be¬ 
tween  the  fiduciarius  and  fideicommissarius,  who 
was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fiduciarius  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inheritance, 
he  lost  his  Quarta,  and  any  other  advantage  that  he 
might  have  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fiduciarius 
was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarius  had  a  per¬ 
sonal  actio  ex  testamento  against  him  for  the  he¬ 
reditas.  If  not  in  possession,  he  must  at  least  ver¬ 
bally  assent  to  the  claim  of  the  fideicommissarius, 
who  had  then  the  hereditatis  petitio  fideicommissa- 
ria  against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Quarta  Trebellianica  is,  in  fact,  the  Falcidia 
upplied  to  the  case  of  universal  fideicommissa.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  heres  only  was  entitled  to  it,  and  not 
a  fideicommissarius,  who  was  himself  charged  with 
t  fideicommissum.  If  there  were  several  heredes 
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charged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitled  to  a 
quarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The  herea 
was  entitled  to  retain  a  fourth  out  of  the  hereditas, 
not  including  therein  what  he  took  as  legatee. 

The  fiduciarius  was  bound  to  restore  the  heredi¬ 
tas  at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no  time 
was  named,  immediately  after  taking  possession  of 
it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  all  propel 
costs  and  charges  which  he  had  sustained  with  re- 
spect  to  the  hereditas ;  l  ut  he  was  answerable  foi 
any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained  through 
his  culpa. 

Res  singulae  might  also  be  the  objects  of  a  fidei 
commissum,  as  a  particular  piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a 
garment,  piece  of  silver,  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
the  duty  of  giving  it  to  the  fideicommissarius  might 
be  imposed  either  on  the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In 
this  way  a  slave  also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and 
the  request  to  manumit  might  be  addressed  either 
to  the  heres  or  the  legatarius.  The  slave,  when 
manumitted,  was  the  libertus  of  the  person  who  man¬ 
umitted  him.  There  were  many  differences  between 
fideicommissa  of  single  things  and  legacies.  A  per¬ 
son  about  to  die  intestate  might  charge  his  herea 
with  a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only 
be  given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  waa 
confirmed  by  a  proper  declaration  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  fideicommissum  could  be  given  by  a 
simple  codicil  not  so  confirmed.  A  heres  instituted 
by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil,  not  so 
confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole  hereditas, 
or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman  who  was 
prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the  Voconia  lex  from 
taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might  take  it  as  a  fidei¬ 
commissum.  The  Latini,  also,  who  were  prohibited 
by  the  lex  Junia  from  taking  hereditates  and  lega¬ 
cies  by  direct  gift  (directo  jure),  could  take  by  fidei¬ 
commissa.  It  was  not  legal  to  name  a  person  as 
heres,  and  also  to  name  another  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  heres,  should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  request  the  heres,  on  his  death,  to  transfer  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this 
way  a  testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary 
power  over  the  property  for  a  longer  period  than  the 
law  allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  mr  a  fideicom¬ 
missum  before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicommis¬ 
sa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the  praeses. 
A  fideicommissum  was  valid  if  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  but  a  legacy  was  not  until  a  late  period. 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei¬ 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  the 
consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the  time 
of  Claudius,  praetores  fideicommissarii  were  appoint¬ 
ed  :  in  the  provinces,  the  presides  took  cognizance 
of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained  their  ju¬ 
risdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  m  important  cases.* 
The  proceeding  was  always  extra  ordinem.3  Fidei¬ 
commissa  seem  to  have  been  introduced  in  order 
to  evade  the  civil  law,  and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or 
a  legacy,  to  a  person  who  was  either  incapacitated 
from  taking  directly,  or  who  could  not  take  as  much 
as  the  donor  wished  to  give.  Gaius,  when  observ¬ 
ing  that  peregrini  could  take  fideicommissa,  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  this”  (the  object  of  evading  the  law) 
“  was  probably  the  origin  of  fideicommissa but 
by  a  senatus  consultum  made  in  the  time  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  such  fideicommissa  were  claimed  by  the  fiv- 
cus.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  commendatiorjes 
mortuorum  mentioned  by  Cicero.*  We  have  an 
example  in  the  case  of  Q.  P.  Rufus,4  who,  being  in 
exile,  was  legally  incapacitated  from  taking  anything 
under  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  could  claim 

1.  (Quinti  .  Instit.,  iii.,  6.) — 2.  (Gain',  ii.,  228. — TJlp.,  Frag., 
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from  his  mother,  who  was  the  heres  fiduciarius. 
.Tiey  were  also  adopted  in  the  case  of  gifts  to  wom¬ 
en,  in  order  to  evade  the  lex  Voconia  (vid.  Voconia 
Lex),  and  in  the  case  of  proscribed  persons  incer- 
Ue  personae,  Latini,  peregrini,  ccelibes,  orbi.  But  the 
senatus  consnltum  Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capa¬ 
city  of  ccelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and 
gave  them  to  those  persons  mentioned  in  the  will 
who  had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  po- 
pulus,  as  in  the  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
(Vid.  Bona  Caduca.)  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
beredes  (vid.  Collegium)  ;  but  by  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fideicommis¬ 
sa  hereditas.®  (Vid.  Hereditas.)  Fideicommissa 
were  ultimately  assimilated  to  legacies.  (Vid.  Le- 

8ATUM.)1 * 3 

FIDEJU'SSIO.  (Vid.  Intercession 

FIDEPIIO'MISSIO.  (Vid.  Intercession 

FIDES  (Vid  Lyra.) 

FIDI'CULxE  is  said  to  have  been  an  instrument 
of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  strings.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  modern  writers,  it  was  the  same 
as  the  equuleus,  or,  at  all  events,  formed  part  of  it. 
(Vid.  Equuleus.)  The  term,  however,  appears  to 
be  applied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part  of 
the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  extrem¬ 
ities  of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.4 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transferred  his  property  to 
another  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to 
him,  this  contract  was  called  fiducia,  and  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  property  was  so  transferred  was 
saiu  jiduciam  accipere .8 *  A  man  might  transfer  his 
property  to  another  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other  sufficient  reason.6 
The  contract  of  fiducia  or  pactu:a  fiducia?  also  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  case  of  pignus,  and  in  the  case  of  man¬ 
cipation.  ( Vid.  Emancipation  The  hereditas  it¬ 
self  might  be  an  object  of  fiducia.  (Vid.  Fideicom- 
MiesuM.)  The  trustee  was  bound  to  discharge  his 
trust  by  restoring  the  thing :  if  he  did  not,  he  was 
liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or  fiduciaria,  which  was 
an  actio  bonae  fidei.7  If  the  trustee  was  condemned 
in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  infamia.  Ci¬ 
cero  enumerates  the  judicium  fiduciae  with  that  tu- 
telae  and  societatis,  as  “  judicia  summa  existimatio- 
nis  et  pane  capitis,"*  where  he  is  evidently  alluding 
to  the  consequence  of  infamia.® 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  was  attained,  a  remancipatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transferred  by 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary  ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  (pactum  fiducia) 
was  inserted  in  the  formula  of  mancipatio.  If  no 
remancipatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  restitutio, 
usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiritarian 
ownership,  and  this  was  called  usureceptio.  The 
contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  by  virtue  of  wffiich  the  fiducia  might  cease 
in  a  given  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  connected 
with  the  Commissoria  lex,  as  we  see  in  Paulus10 
and  in  Cicero,11  “  fiducia  commissa,”  which  may  be 
explained  by  reference  to  Commissum. 

FIDUCIA'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio.) 

FIGLIN^E.  (Vid.  Fictile.) 

*FILIX,  Fern.  The  general  resemblance  which 
several  of  the  Ferns  have  to  one  another,  has  led 
modern  botanical,  writers  to  apprehend  that  the  an¬ 

1.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  i.,  47.)  —  2.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  22,  s.  5.  —  Plin., 

Ep.,  v.,  7.) — 3.  (Gaius,  ii.,  247-289.  — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  25.)  — 4. 
(Val  Max.,  iii.,  I)  5. — Sueton.,  Tib.,  62  ;  Cal.,  33. — Cod.  Theodos., 
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—6.  (Gaius,  ii.,  60.) — 7.  (Cic.,  Off.,  iii.,  15.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  vii., 

12  )  —  8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Ros.  Com.,  c.  6.)  —  9.  (Compare  Saviguy, 
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Grundlinien,  &c.,  <)  99. — Rein,  Das  Rom.  Pnvatrecht. — Hein- 

►ec  ,  Syntagma,  ed  Haubold.) 


cients  did  not  cistinguish  very  nicely  between  then 
The  nrepig  of  the  Greeks,  theiefore,  thoagh  Spren- 
gel  sets  it  down  for  the  Aspidiurr.  Filix  mas ,  was 
probably  not  restricted  to  it.1  The  Filix  of  Virgil 
appears  to  have  been  the  Pteris  Aquilina,  L.  Land 
which  abounds  with  fern  is  always  very  poor.®  The 
Latin  name  filix  was  given  to  this  plant  in  allusion 
to  the  radical  fibres,  which  resemble  so  many  threads 
(fila).  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  nrepov,  “  a 
wing,”  because  the  leaves  are  pinnated  and  expand¬ 
ed  like  wings.  The  specific  appellation  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  female  Fern,  namely,  Aquilina,  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  following  remarkable  cir 
cumstance,  that  when  the  root  of  this  plant  is  cut 
transversely,  it  presents  a  very  exact  representation 
of  an  eagle  (aquila)  with  two  heads.  Hence  this 
species  of  Fern  is  called  in  Germany  the  “Impe 
rial.”* 

FI'MBRI/E  (Kpooool ;  lonice,  dvaavoi,  Greg.  Co¬ 
rinth.),  thrums ;  tassels;  a  fringe. 

When  the  weaver  had  finished  any  garment  on 
the  loom  (vid  Tela),  the  thrums,  t.  e.,  the  extrem¬ 
ities  of  the  threads  of  the  warp,  hung  in  a  row  at 
the  bottom.  In  this  state  they  were  frequently  left, 
being  considered  ornamental.  Often,  also,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  ravelling,  and  to  give  a  still  more 
artificial  and  ornamented  appearance,  they  were 
separated  into  bundles,  each  of  which  was  twisted 
(arpeTTToig  dvauvoig*),  and  tied  in  one  or  more  knots. 
The  thrums  were  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process, 
transformed  into  a  row  of  tassels.  The  linen  shirts 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  sometimes  show  this  or¬ 
nament  along  their  lower  edge,  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  interesting  manner,  the  description  of  these 
garments  by  Herodotus.5  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  fringes  were  seldom  worn  except  by  fe¬ 
males  (KpoGcurov  xtribva6).  Of  their  manner  of  dis> 
playing  them,  the  best  idea  may  be  formed  by  the 
inspection  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
small  bronze,  representing  a  Roman  lady  who  wears 
an  inner  and  an  outer  tunic,  the  latter  being  fringed, 
and  over  these  a  large  shawl  or  pallium. 


Among  barbarous  nations,  the  amictus  was  often 
worn  by  men  with  a  fringe,  as  is  seen  very  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  group  of  Sarmatians  at  p.  171. 
By  crossing  the  bundles  of  thrums,  and  tying  them 
at  the  points  of  intersection,  a  kind  of  network  was 
produced,  and  we  are  informed  of  a  fringe  of  this 
description,  which  was,  moreover,  hung  with  bells. 7 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii, 
189.) — 3.  (Ffie,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lvi.) — 4.  (Brnnck,  Anal.,  i. 
416.) — 5.  (ii.,  81.) — 6.  (Brunck,  ii.,  525 — Jacobs,  &c.,  ad  lor 
— Pollux,  vii.,  64. — Sueton.,  Jul.,  45.) — 7.  (Diod.  Sic., xviii.,  26 
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FISCUS 


FLAGELLUM. 


With  the  progress  of  luxury  it  appears  that  the  an¬ 
cients  manufactured  fringes  separately,  and  sewed 
them  to  the  borders  of  their  garments.  They  were 
also  made  of  gold  thread  and  other  costly  materials. 
Of  this  kind  was  the  ornament,  consisting  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  golden  tassels,  w'hich  surrounded  the  mythical 
shield  of  Jupiter,  the  alyi(  -dvaavoeaoa,  and  which 
depended  from  the  girdle  of  Juno.1 

In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  wool  to  form 
itself  into  separate  bundles  like  tassels  (■dvaavr)66vi *), 
the  poets  speak  of  the  golden  fleece  as  consisting 
otf’  them  ;s  and  Cicero,  declaiming  against  the  ef¬ 
feminacy  of  Gabinius,  applies  the  same  expression 
to  his  curling  locks  of  hair.4 

FI'NIUM  REGUNDO'IIUM  ACTIO.  If  the 
boundaries  of  contiguous  estates  were  accidental- 
.y  confused,  each  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  boundaries  might  have  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  other  for  that  purpose.  This  ac¬ 
tion  belonged  to  the  class  of  duplicia  judicia.  (Vid. 
Famili^e  Erciscund.®  Actio.)  In  this  action  each 
party  was  bound  to  account  for  the  fruits  and  prof¬ 
its  which  he  had  received  from  any  part  of  the  land 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  also  to  account 
for  any  injury  which  it  had  sustained  through  his 
culpa.  Each  party  was  also  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion  for  improvements  made  in  the  portion  of  land 
«Thich  did  not  belong  to  him.* 

FISCUS.  The  following  is  Savigny’s  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  term : 

In  the  republican  period,  the  state  was  designa¬ 
ted  by  the  term  iErarium,  in  so  far  as  it  was  viewred 
with  respect  to  its  rights  of  property,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  resolved  themselves  into  receipts  into,  and 
payments  out  of,  the  public  chest.  On  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  imperial  power,  there  was  a  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  senate,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  old  Republic,  and  the  Caesar  ;  and 
there  was,  consequently,  a  division  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branches  of  public  income  and  expenditure. 
The  property  of  the  senate  retained  the  name  of 
jErarium,  and  that  of  the  Caesar,  as  such,  received 
the  name  of  Fiscus.  The  private  property  of  the 
Caesar  (res  privata  Principis,  ratio  Cczsaris)  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Fiscus.  The  word 
Fiscus  signified  a  wicker-basket  or  pannier,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  and 
carry  about  large  sums  of  money  ;4 *  and  hence  Fis¬ 
cus  came  to  signify  any  person’s  treasure  or  money 
chest.  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiscus  soon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriating  the  name  to  that 
property  which  the  Caesar  claimed  as  Caesar,  and 
the  word  Fiscus,  without  any  adjunct,  was  used  in 
this  sense  ( res  Jisci  cst 7\  Ultimately  the  word  came 
to  signify  generally  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
Caesar  having  concentrated  in  himself  all  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power,  and  thus  the  word  Fiscus  finally  had 
the  same  signification  as  iErarium  in  the  republican 
period.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  J2ra- 
rium  was  merged  in  the  Fiscus,  though  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  name  and  of  thing  continued  at  least  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian.  In  the  later  periods,  the  words 
iErarium  and  Fiscus  were  often  used  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  imperial  chest, 
for  there  was  then  no  other  public  chest.  So  long 
as  the  distinction  existed  between  the  ^Erarium  and 
the  Fiscus,  the  law  relating  to  them  severally  might 
be  expressed  by  the  terms  jus  populi  and  jus  fisci, 
as  in  Paulus,8  though  there  is  no  reason  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Paulus  wrote ; 
for,  as  already  observed,  it  had  then  long  ceased. 

The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  personal  existence ;  that 

1.  (Horn.,  11.,  ii.,  488. — lb.,  v.,  738 — lb.,  xiv.,  181. — lb.,  xvii., 
193.) — 2.  (Alban,  H.  A.,  xvi.,  1 1 .)  — 3.  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  411. — 
A  poll.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1146.) — 4.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  11.) — 5.  (Dig.  10,  tit. 
1.) — 6  (Cic.,  1  Verr.,  c.  8. — Phsedr.,  Fab.,  ii..  7.)  —  7.  (Juv., 
Sat.,  i>  54.) — - 8  (Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  12.) 
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is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  legally  « 
person,  by  virtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  corporations,  and  the 
communities  of  c  ities  and  villages.  But  the  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  from  other  persons  exist¬ 
ing  by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  incapacity  as  to  taking  an  heredi- 
tas,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  case  with  cor¬ 
porations,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  ( Vii. 
Collegium.)  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to 
the  Populus  as  well  as  to  a  Municipium,  and  yet 
the  populus  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ,  and,  in  fact,  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  rights,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratores,  Advocati  (vid. 
Advocatus),  Patroni,  and  Praefecti,  were  employed 
in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  estab¬ 
lished  a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  relating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimoni- 
um,  or  private  property  of  the  Caesar,  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Procuratores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of 
the  Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ratio)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.1 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest,*  many  of  which 
may  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  penalties  and 
forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was  led  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  in  consequence  of  having  done  some  criminal 
act  (jlagitium),  or  if  a  man  made  counterfeit  coin, 
his  property  was  forfeited  to  the  fiscus.*  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Fiscus  generally  received  information 
( nunciationes )  of  such  occurrences  from  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treas¬ 
ure  (thesaurus)  which  was  found  in  certain  places 
was  also  subject  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Fis¬ 
cus.  To  explain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus,  and  its  administration,  would  require  a  long 
discussion.4 

FISTULA.  (Vid.  Castellum,  Tibia.) 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM  (f>ini(, 
f>imoTT/p,  dim.  jbcmdiov),  a  Fan.  “  The  exercise  of 
the  fan,”  so  wittily  described  by  Addison,*  was 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Neither  were 
their  fans  so  constructed  that  they  might  be  furled, 
unfurled,  and  fluttered,  nor  were  they  even  carried 
by  the  ladies  themselves.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of 
elegant  forms,  of  delicate  colouis  (prasino  flabello*), 
and  sometimes  of  costly  and  splendid  materials, 
such  as  peacocks’  feathers  ;7  but  they  were  stiff 
and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  ( flabelliferae 8),  by  beautiful  boys,9  or  by  eu¬ 
nuchs,10  whose  duty  it  was  to  wave  them  so  as  to 
produce  a  cooling  breeze.11  A  gentleman  might, 
nevertheless,  take  the  fan  into  his  own  hand,  and 
use  it  in  fanning  a  lady  as  a  compliment.1*  The 
woodcut  at  p.  225  shows  a  female  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fan  which  she 
holds  is  apparently  made  of  separate  feathers  joined 
at  the  base,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass¬ 
ing  along  their  tips,  and  by  another  stronger  thread 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feather.  An¬ 
other  use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies  from 
living  persons,  and  from  articles  of  food  which  were 
either  placed  upon  the  table  or  offered  in  sacrifice 


1.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14,  s.  6.)— 2.  (49,  tit.  14.  s.  1.)— 3.  (Paulua, 

Sent.  Recept.,  v.,  12.) — 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  14  :  “  De  Jure  Fisci.” 
— Cod.  x.,  1. — Cod.  Theod.,  x.,  1. — Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  v., 

12. — Savigny,  System  des  heut.  Rom.  R.,  vol.  ii. — “Fragmett- 

um  veteris  jurisconsulti  de  Jure  Fisci,”  printed  in  Gceschen’s 

edition  of  Gaius. — Savigny,  “  Neu  entdeekte  Quellen  des  Rom 

R.,”  Zeitschrift,  iii.) — 5.  (Spect.,  No.  10S.) — 6.  (Mart.,  iii.,  40.) 

7.  (Propert.,  ii.,  15.) — 8.  (Philemon,  as  translated  by  Plautus 

Trinumm.,  ii.,  1,  22.)— 9.  (Strato,  Epig.,  22.)— 10.  (Eurip., 

Orest.,  1408-1412.  —  Menander,  p.  175,  ed.  Meineke,  and  ai 

translated  by  Terence,  Eun.,  iii..  5,  45-54.)— 11.  (Itrunck,  Anal, 

ii.,  92.)— 12.  (Chid,  A.  A.,  i.,  161.— Amor.,  iii  ,2,  38.) 


FLAGRUM. 


FLAMEN. 


When  intended  for  a  fly-flapper,  it  was  less  stiff, 
and  was  called  muscarium1 *  and  gvioaobrj.3  In 
short,  the  manner  of  using  fans  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  ;  and  Euripides  says3  that  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from  “  bar¬ 
barous”  countries.  The  Emperor  Augustus  had  a  j 
slave  to  fan  him  during  his  sleep,*  for  the  use  of 
fans  was  not  confined  to  females. 

Besides  separate  feathers,  the  ancient  fan  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a -light 
frame.8  From  the  above-cited  passage  of  Euripi¬ 
des  and  the  ancient  scholia  upon  it,  compared  with 
representations  of  the  flabellum  in  ancient  paintings, 
it  also  appears  to  have  been  made  by  placing  the 
two  wings  of  a  bird  back  to  back,  fastening  them 
together  in  this  position,  and  attaching  a  handle  at 
the  base.6 

A  more  homely  application  of  the  fan  was  its  use 
in  cookery  ( vid .  Focus).  In  a  painting  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  sacrifice  to  Isis,7  a  priest  is  seen  fanning 
the  fire  upon  the  altar  with  a  triangular  flabellum, 
such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy.  This  practice  gave 
origin  among  classical  writers  to  expressions  cor¬ 
responding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fan  the  flame  of 
hope,8  of  love  (fin r  ,eiv3),  or  of  sedition.10 

FLAGRUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (/ m<mf ),  a 
Whip,  a  Scourge,  to  the  handle  of  which  was  fixed 
a  lash  made  of  cords  ( funibus u)  or  thongs  of  leather 
(loris  ;13  a Kvriva13),  especially  thongs  made  from  the 
ox’s  hide  ( bubulis  exuviis **).  The  lash  was  often 
twisted.18  A  whip  with  a  single  lash  was  called 
scutica  ;16  but  it  often  had  two  lashes  (?uyvp<jl  pdori- 
yi  dnrly'1),  and  is  so  represented  on  various  ancient 
monuments.  (Vid.  woodcut,  p.  66.) 

The  whip  was  used  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  : 
1.  by  boys  in  whipping  the  top  (vid.  Buxum)  ;  2.  in 
thieshing  corn,  when  it  was  formed  as  a  flail  (pcr- 
Hcit  flagcllatur 18);  3.  in  driving  a  chariot,19  or  riding 
on  horseback.30  For  this  purpose  the  whip  was 
sometimes  splendidly  ornamented  (<j>aeivr/tl).  As  a 
check  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals,  Constan¬ 
tine  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  one  in  riding  and 
driving  to  use  a  severer  instrument  than  a  switch  or 
whip  with  a  short  point  or  spur  at  the  end.”  4.  In 
Spartan  and  Roman  education.33  The  weapon  of 
the  Roman  pedagogue  was  an  eel’s  skin,  and  was 
therefore  called  anguilla .3*  5.  In  compelling  soldiers 
to  fight  under  Asiatic  monarchs.38  6.  In  gratifying 
private  resentment  38  7.  In  punishing  criminals,37 
especially  before  crucifixion.  (Vid.  Crux.)  8.  In 
punishing  slaves  for  running  away38  or  deserting  to 
the  enemy,39  or  merely  to  gratify  the  caprice  and 
cruelty  of  their  owners.  Thus  females  were  pun¬ 
ished  by  their  mistresses.30  The  whip  used  to  pun¬ 
ish  slaves  was  a  dreadful  instrument  florribile  fla¬ 
gellum- 11 ),  knotted  with  bones,  or  heavy,  indented 
circles  of  bronze  (d<rrpaynAwrr/33),  or  terminated  by 
hooks,  in  which  case  it  was  aptly  denominated  a 
scorpion.33  The  infliction  of  punishment  with  it 

1  (Mart.,  xiv.,  67.) — 2.  (Menander,  p.  175. — .Elian,  H.  A., 
tT,  14. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  388. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  02.) — 3.  (1.  c.) — 
4.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  82.)  —  5.  (Strato,  1.  c.)  —  6.  (Vid.  also 
Brunck,  Ana)  ii.,  258,  Ilrepivav  frnrlSa.) — 7.  (Ant.  d’Ercolano, 
j.,  60.)— 8.  (Aiciph.,  iii.,  47.)— 9.  (Brunck.,  Anal.,  ii.,  306.)— 
Ol  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  360. — Cic.,  Pro  Flacc.,  23.) — 11.  (Hor., 
gpod.,  iv.,  3. — John,  ii  ,  15.) — 12.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  16,  47.) — 13. 
(Anacr.,  p.  357,  ed.  Fischer.) — 14.  (Plant.,  Most.,  iv.,  1,  26.)— 
15  (Val.  Flacc..  viii.,  20.)— 16.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  119.)— 17. 
(Scyh  ,  Ajax,  241.)— 18.  (Ptin.,  11.  N.,  xviii.,  30.— Hieron.  in 
Isa.,  xxviii.,27.) — 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  passim. — Mart.,  xiv.,  55.)— 20. 
(Xen.,  De  Re  Equestr.,  viii.,  4. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  1.; — 21.  (Horn.,  11., 
x.,  500. —  Id.  ib.,  xix.,  395.)  — 22.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  ii.)— 23. 
(Xen,  De  Lac.  Rep.,  ii.,  2.— Mart.,  x.,  61.)— 24.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
ix.,  39.— Isid.,  Orig.,  v.,  27.)-25.  (Herod.,  vii.,  22,  56,  103,  223. 
—Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  4,  >>  25.1—26.  (Catull.,  xxi.,  12.— Val.  Max., 
vi.,  1,  13.)— 27.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  3,  11.)— 28.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i., 
i,  13.)— 29.  (Aristoph.,  Pac.,  451.)— 30.  (Juv.,  vi.,  382.)— 31. 
(Hir ,  1.  c.)— 32.  (Athen  ,  iv.,  38.)— 33.  (Isid.,  1.  c.— 2  Chron., 
w  \  ) 


upon  the  naked  back  of  tne  sufferer1  was  sometime! 
fatal,3  and  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  class  of 
persons,  themselves  slaves,  who  were  called  lorarii. 
It  appears  that  there  was  another  class,  who  sur>- 
mitted  to  be  thus  whipped  for  hire.3  A  slave  who 
had  been  flogged  was  called  flagrio  (paanyli $■*), 
which,  of  course,  became  a  term  of  mockery  and 
contempt.  During  the  Saturnalia  the  scourge  w  -* 
deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  master.8  9.  In  the 
contests  of  gladiators,6  two  of  whom  seem  to  be 
represented  on  the  coin  here  introduced.  ( Vid. 
woodcut.)  10.  In  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 


priests  pretended  to  propitiate  her,  and  excited  tne 
compassion  and  reverence  of  the  multitude  by  flog¬ 
ging  themselves  with  scourges  such  as  that  here 
represented,  from  a  bas-relief  of  this  goddess  in  the 
museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  They  were  strung 
with  tali  (uorpayahoi)  from  the  feet  of  sheep,7  and 
resembled  the  scourges  employed  to  punish  slaves. 
11  In  the  hands  of  Bellona  and  the  Furies.8 

FLAMEN,  the  name  for  any  Roman  priest  who 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  one  particular  god 

(Divisyue  ALIIS  ALII  SACERDOTES,  OMNIBUS  PONTIFI- 

ces,  singulis  flamines  sunto9),  and  who  received 
a  disting  -fishing  epithet  from  the  deity  to  whom  he 
minister- id.  (Horum,  sc.  flaminum,  singuli  cogno¬ 
mina  h*b<nt  ab  co  dco  quoi  sacra  faciunt.10)  The  most 
dignified  were  those  attached  to  Diiovis,  Mars,  and 
Quirinus  the  Flamen  Dialis,  Flamen  Martialis ,  and 
Flamen  Quirinalis.  The  first  two  are  said  by  Plu¬ 
tarch11  to  have  been  established  by  Romulus ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  institution  of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with 
all  othei  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  to 
Numa.1*  The  number  was  eventually  increased  to 
fifteen  :13  the  three  original  flamens  were  always 
chosen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  styled  Ma- 
jores  ;16  the  rest  from  the  plebeians,  with  the  epithet 
Minores Two  rude  lines  of  Ennius16  preserve  the 
names  of  six  of  these,  appointed,  says  the  poet,  by 
Numa : 

“  Volturnalem,  Palatualem,  Furinalcm, 
Floralemque,  Falacrem  et  Pomonalem  fecit 
Hie  idem . ” 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flamen  Volcanalis 17  and 
the  Flamen  Carmentalis ,18  We  find  in  books  of  an¬ 
tiquities  mention  made  of  the  Virbialis,  Laurentialis, 
Lavinalis,  and  Lucullaris,  which  would  complete 
the  list ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  these 
four  were  Roman,  and  not  merely  provincial  priests. 

It  is  generally  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  Aulas 
Gellius,19  that  the  flamens  were  elected  at  the  Com- 


1.  (Juv.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  2,  41.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v, 

Flagratores.) — 4  (Philemon,  p.  415,  ed.  Mein. — Aristoph.,  Ran., 

502. — Equit.,  1225. — Lys.,  1242. — “  Mastigia:”  Plautus,  passim. 

—Ter.,  Adelph.,  v.,  2,  6.)— 5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  79.) — 6.  (Tertull., 
Apoll.,  21.) — 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  viii.) — 8.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  570,— 

“  Sanguineo  flagello viii.,  703. — Val.  Flacc.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Cic., 

De  Leg.,  ii.,  8.)  —  10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  84.)  —  11. 

(Num.,  7.)— 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.— Dionys.,  ii.,  64,  &c.)— 13.  (Fest, 

8.  v.  “  Maximse  dignatioiiis.”) — 14.  (Gaius,  i.,  112.) — 15.  (Fest., 

s.  v.  “  Maiores  Flamines.”) — 16.  {Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  44.) 

—  17.  (Varro,  De  Lmg  Lat.,  v.,  84.)— 18.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  14  )— 19 

(xv.,  27.) 
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tia  Curiata,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the 
earlier  times ;  but,  upon  examining  the  passage  in 
question,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  grammarian  speaks 
of  their  induction  into  office  only,  and  therefore  we 
tnaj  conclude  that  subsequently  t0  the  passing  of 
the  Lex  Domitia  they  were  chosen  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  especially  since  so  many  of  them  were 
plebeians.  After  being  nominated  by  the  people, 
they  were  received  ( capti )  and  installed  {inaugur  a- 
bantur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,1 *  to  whose  author¬ 
ity  they  were  at  all  times  subject.8 

The  office  was  understood  to  last  for  life  ;  but  a 
flamen  might  be  compelled  to  resign  {flaminio  abire) 
foi  a  breach  of  duty,  or  even  on  account  of  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  an  ill-omened  accident  while  dischar¬ 
ging  his  functions.3 

Their  characteristic  dress  was  the  apex  ( vid . 
Apex),  the  Icena  {vid.  L^ena),  and  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  name,  according  to  Varro  and  Festus,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  band  of  white  wool  {JUum,  Jilamen, 
flamen)  which  was  wrapped  round  the  apex,  and 
which  they  wore,  without  the  apex,  when  the  heat 
was  oppressive.*  This  etymology  is  more  reason¬ 
able  than  the  transformation  of  pilcamines  (from  pi¬ 
lous)  into  jlamines .*  The  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  flamens  was  the  Dialis ;  the  lowest  in  rank  the 
Pomonalis * 

The  former  enjoyed  many  peculiar  honours. 
When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  persons  of  patri¬ 
cian  descent,  whose  parents  had  been  married  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio  {vid.  Mar¬ 
riage),  were  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
whom  was  selected  {captus),  and  consecrated  {in- 
augurabatur)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.7  From 
that  time  forward  he  was  emancipated  fiom  the 
control  of  his  father,  and  became  sui  juris.8  He 
alone,  of  all  priests,  wore  the  albogalerus  {vid.  Ai.bijs 
Galerus9)  ;  he  had  a  right  to  a  lictor,10  to  the  toga 
pr&tcxta,  the  sella  curulis ,  and  to  a  seat  in  the  sen¬ 
ate  in  virtue  of  his  office.  This  last  privilege,  after 
having  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  for  a  long 
period,  was  asserted  by  C.  Valerius  Flaccus  (B.C. 
209),  and  the  claim  allowed,  more,  however,  says 
Livy,  in  deference  to  his  high  personal  character 
than  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  de¬ 
mand.11  The  Rex  Sacrijiculus  alone  was  entitled  to 
recline  above  him  at  a  banquet:  if  one  in  bonds 
took  refuge  in  his  house,  the  chains  were  immedi¬ 
ately  struck  off,  and  conveyed  through  the  impluvium 
to  the  roof,  and  thence  cast  down  into  the  street  :13 
if  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  punishment  met  him, 
and  fell  suppliant  at  his  feet,  he  was  respited  for 
that  day  ;13  usages  which  remind  us  of  the  right  of 
sanctuary  attached  to  the  persons  and  dwellings  of 
the  papal  cardinals. 

To  counterbalance  these  high  honours,  the  Dialis 
was  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  restrictions  and 
privations,  a  long  catalogue  of  which  has  been  com¬ 
piled  by  Aulus  Gellius1*  from  the  works  of  Fabius 
Pictor  and  Masurius  Sabinus,  while  Plutarch,  in  his 
Roman  Questions,  endeavours  to  explain  their  im¬ 
port.  Among  these  were  the  following  : 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night  ;15  j  regulation  which  seems  to  have 
been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so  far  that  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  two  nights  was  permitted  ;16  and  he  was 
forbidden  to  sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights 
consecuth  ely.  Thus  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


1.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  8. — Id.,  xxix.,  38. — Val.  Max.,  VI.,  ix.,  3.) — 2. 

(Liv.,  EpA.,  xix. — Id.,  xxxvii.,  51. — Val.  Max.,  I.,  i.,  2.) — 3. 

(Val  Max.,  I.,  i.,  4.) — 4.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  iEn.,  viii.,  664.) — 5. 

(P!utaiv>,  Nam.,  7.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Maxim*  dignatioius.) — 

7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  i  V — Liv.,  xxvii.,  8.) — 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  130. — 

Tipi  an,  Frag.,  ix.,  5.—  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  46.) — 9.  (Varro  ap.  Gell., 

x.,  15.) — 10.  (Plut.,  Q.  It.,  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske.) — 11.  (Liv.,  xxvii., 

8.  —  Compare  i.,  20.)  12.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  15.) — 13.  (Aul.  Gell., 

c.,  15.— Plut.,  Q.  R.,p.  166.)— 14.  (x.,  15.)— 15.  (T.iv.,v.,  52.)— 

16.  (Tacit-,  Ann.,  ;ii,58,  71  ) 
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undertake  the  government  of  a  province.  Ht  migh* 
not  mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  norse, 
nor  look  upon  an  army  marshalled  without  the  po- 
moerium,  and  hence  was  seldom  elected  to  the  con¬ 
sulship.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  originally  he 
was  altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting 
any  civil  magistracy  ;l  but  this  last  prohibition  was 
certainly  not  enforced  in  later  times.  The  objecl 
of  the  above  rules  was  manifestly  to  make  him  lit¬ 
erally  Jovi  adsiduum  sacerdolem ;  to  compel  constant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood  ;  to  leave 
him  in  a  great  measure  without  any  temptation  to 
neglect  them.  The  origin  of  the  superstitions  which 
we  shall  next  enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  cu¬ 
rious  will  find  abundance  of  speculation  in  Plu¬ 
tarch,3  Festus,3 * *  and  Pliny.*  He  was  not  allowed 
to  swear  an  oath,  nor  to  wear  a  ring  “  nisi  pervio  el 
casso,"  that  is,  as  they  explain  it,  unless  plain  and 
without  stones  ;s  nor  to  strip  himself  naked  in  the 
open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without  his  proper  headdress, 
nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any  part  of  his  attire,  nor  to 
walk  along  a  path  overcanopied  by  vines.  He  might 
not  touch  flour,  nor  leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor 
a  dead  body ;  he  might  not  enter  a  bus  turn  {vid. 
Bustum),  but  was  not  prevented  from  attending  a 
funeral.  He  was  forbidden  either  to  touch  or  to 
name  a  dog,  a  she-goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh. 
None  but  a  free  man  might  cut  his  hair ;  the  clip¬ 
pings  of  which,  together  with  the  parings  of  his 
nails,  were  buried  beneath  a  felix  arbor.  No  one 
might  sleep  in  his  bed,  the  legs  of  which  were 
smeared  with  fine  clay  ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to 
place  a  box  containing  sacrificial  cakes  in  contact 
with  the  bedstead. 

Flaminica  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  was  required  to  wed  a  virgin  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  confarreatio,  which  regulation 
also  applied  to  the  two  other  flamines  majores  * 
and  he  could  not  marry  a  second  time.  Hence, 
since  her  assistance  was  essential  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  divorce  was  not  per¬ 
mitted,  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
sign.  The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  flaminica 
were  similar  to  those  by  which  her  husband  was 
fettered.7  Her  dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  {ve¬ 
nenata  operitur );  her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form  {tutulum) ;  and  she 
wore  a  small  square  cloak  with  a  border  -ca),  to 
which  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  Jcht  arbor* 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  rica  realU  was  • 
whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  prohaHe,  or 
a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She  was  proh'Hit- 
ed  from  mounting  a  staircase  consisting  of  more 
than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  but  the  object  must  have  been  to  prevent 
her  ankles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  argei  {vid.  Argei),  she  neither  combed  nor 
arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  the  nundinae  a  ram 
was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the  flamin¬ 
ica.9 

After  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna,10 
and  who,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Marian  faction, 
shed  his  own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (B.C.  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  brealh,11 
the  priesthood  remained  vacant  until  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  Servius  Maluginensis  (B.C.  11)  by  Augustus, 
then  Pontifex  Maximus.  Julius  Caesar  had,  r:*  eed, 
been  nominated  in  his  17th  year,  but  was  ne.er  in¬ 
stalled  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  above  period. 


1.  (Plut.,  Q.  R.,  p.  169.)— 2.  (Q.  R.,  p.  114,  118,  164-170.)— 
3.  (  s.  r.  Edera  and  Equo.) — 4.  (II.  N.,  xviii.,  30. — Ilk,  xxvih, 
40.) — 5.  (Kirchmann.  De  Annulis,  p.  14.) — 6.  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
.tin.,  iv.,  104,  374.— Gaius.  i.,  112.)— 7.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  15.)— « 
(Fest.,  s.  v.  Tutulum,  Rica.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vu,  44.' 
— 9.  (Macro!).,  i.,  16.) — 10.  (Velleius,  ii.,  20. — Val.  Max.  IX. 
xii.,  5.) — 11.  (Velleius,  ii.,  22.) 


FOCUS 


FLORALIA. 

tne  duties  of  the  office  were  dis  charged  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.1 

The  municipal  town'-  also  had  their  flamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  affray  between  Milo  and  Clo- 
dius  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way  to 
Lanuviurn,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to  de¬ 
clare  the  election  of  a  flamen  ( adflaminem  proden- 
dum).  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors,*  fla¬ 
mens  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  worship 
in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces ;  and  we  find  con¬ 
stantly  in  inscriptions  such  titles  as  Flamen  Augus- 
talis  ;  Flamen  Tiberii  C-esaris  ;  Flamen  D.  Ju- 
lii,  &c.,  and  sometimes  Flamen  Divorum  Omnium 
<sc.  imperatorum). 

Flaminia,  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,2  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  from 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  out  fire  except  for 
sacred  purposes. 

Flaminia ,  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  ( sacerdotula ),  who  assisted 
the  jlaminica  in  her  duties. 


FLAMMEUM.  ( Vid.  Marriage.) 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Florales  Ludi,  a  festival  which 
was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora  or  Chlo- 
ri3.  It  wras  solemnized  during  five  days,  beginning 
on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May.4 * 
It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at  Rome  in  238 
B.C.,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  god¬ 
dess  the  protection  of  the  blossoms  (ut  omnia  bene 
dcfiorescerc>H s).  Some  time  after  its  institution  at 
Rome  its  celebration  was  discontinued  ;  but  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popil- 
ius  Lsenas  (173  B.C.),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  senate,  by  the  sedile  C.  Servilius,6  as 
the  blossoms  in  that  year  had  severely  suffered  from 
winds,  hail,  and  rain.  The  celebration  was,  as 
isual,  conducted  by  the  aediles,7  and  was  carried 
on  with  excessive  merriment,  drinking,  and  lasciv¬ 
ious  games.8  From  Valerius  Maximus  we  learn  that 
theatrical  and  mimic  representations  formed  a  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  various  amusements,  and  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  assembled  people  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  demand  the  female  actors  to  appear  naked 
upon  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the  multitude  w-ith 
their  indecent  gestures  and  dances  This  indecen¬ 
cy  is  probably  the  only  ground  on  which  the  absurd 
story  of  its  origin,  related  by  Lactantius,9  is  found¬ 
ed.  Similar  festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn, 
are  in  southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and, 
as  it  were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year 
itself,  without  any  distinct  connexion  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  divinity  ;  they  are  to  this  day  very  popular  in 
Italy,10  and  in  ancient  times  we  find  them  celebrated 
from  the  southern  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Ita- 


1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c.  1,  compared  with  Velleius,  ii.,  43,  and  the 
commentators.  See  also  Suet.,  Octav.,  31. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  36 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  58.  The  last-quoted  historian,  if  the  text 
be  correct,  states  that  the  interruption  lasted  for  72  years  only. 
— 2.  (x.,  15.) — 3.  (See  Spanheim,  De  Priest,  et  Usu  Numism.,  i., 
P.85.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  185. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  29.) — 5. 
'Plin.,  1.  c.--Compare  Velleius,  i.,  14. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 
1.) — 6.  (Eckhel,  De  Num.  Vet.,  v.,  p.  308. — Compare  Ovid,  Fast., 
v.,  329,  &c.) — ".  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  v.,  14. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  10,  8. — 
Eckhel,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Martial,  i.,  3. — Senec.  Epist.,  96.) — 9.  (In- 
*tit  ,  i.,  20.) — 10-  (Voss,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  385.) 


ly.1  ( Vid.  Anthesphoria.)  The  Floralia  were  ori¬ 
ginally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which  were 
afterward,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced  into  the 
towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a  more  dis¬ 
solute  antf  licentious  character,  while  the  courtry 
people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their  of  td 
merry,  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is  highly  >  ob- 
able  that  such  festivals  did  not  become  connected 
with  the  worship  of  any  particular  deity  until  a  com¬ 
paratively  late  period.*  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  fine  them  celebra¬ 
ted  there.3 

FOCA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool,  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate  per 
sons.4 

FOCUS,  din.  FO'CULUS  (ior. la  :  koxdpa,  toxa- 
pic,  dim.  koxapiov),  a  fireplace,  a  hearth,  a  brazier. 
The  fireplace,  considered  as  the  highest  member 
of  an  altar,  is  described  under  Ara,  p.  77.  Used  by 
itself,  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  character,  being, 
among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the  Lares  of  each 
family.6  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  subservient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life.6  It  was  some¬ 
times  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case 
it  was  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also 
frequently  made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  various  ■ 
ly  ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  from 
place  to  place.  This  movable  hearth  or  brazier 
was  properly  called  foculus  and  koxdpa.  One  is 
shown  at  p.  148.  Another,  found  at  Caire  in  Etru¬ 
ria,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


In  Aristophanes7  persons  are  told  “to  bring  ih 
brazier  and  the  fan.”  (Vid.  Flabellum.)  When  a 
brazier  was  brought  to  Alexander  the  Great,  scant¬ 
ily  supplied  with  fuel  in  very  cold  weather,  he 
requested  to  have  either  wood  or  frankincense,  giv¬ 
ing  his  host  the  option  of  treating  him  either  as  a 
man  or  a  god.8  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper¬ 
ors,  the  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  was  sometimes 
brought  to  table  with  the  meat  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  hot,  so  that,  as  Seneca  says,  the  kitchen 
accompanied  the  dinner. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  veneration 
with  which  the  domestic  fireplace  was  regarded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was  at  the 
same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship.  Thus  the 
roasting  of  a  hog  in  the  cottage  of  the  swineherd 
in  the  Odyssey9  is  described  as  a  sacrifice.  To 
swear  “  by  the  royal  hearth”  was  the  most  sacred 
oath  among  the  Scythians.10  Suppliants,  strangers, 
all  who  sought  for  mercy  and  favour,  had  recourse 
to  the  domestic  hearth  as  to  an  altar.11  The  phrase 

1.  (Compare  Justin,  xliii.,  4.) — 2.  (Buttman,  Mythologug  ii., 

p.  54.) — 3.  (Spanheim,  De  Pnest.  et  Usu  Numism.,  ii.,  p  ’45, 

&c.) —  4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  255. — Sen.,  Qu.  Nat.,  iv.,  13.— 

Quintil.,  xi.,  3,  144. — Mart.,  1,  121. — Id.,  xiv.,  142.) — 5.  (Plant., 

Aul.,  ii.,  8,  16. — Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  15. — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii ,  589, 

611. — lb.,  iii.,  423. — Juv.,  xii.,  85-95.) — 6.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ii  ,  43. 

— Epist.,  i.,  5,  7. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  673.— Sen.,  De  Coot  ad 

Alb.,  1.)— 7.  (Acharn.,  888.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Apoph.  Reg.,  rol.  i-  p. 
717,  ed.  Wytten. — Diod.  Sic.,  xviii.,  61. — Polysen.,  Strat.,  iv.,  8. 
— Id.  ib.,  viii.,  32.— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  11. — Virg.,  Ain.,  xii., 

118,  285. — Servius  ad  11. — Cic.,  Pro  Dcq..,  47. — Tertull.,  ApoL 

9.)— 9.  (xiv.,  418-438.)— 10.  (Herod.,  iv.,  68.)— 11.  (Horn  ,  Ot 

vii.,  153-169.— Apoll.  Rhod.,  iv.,  693.) 
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FCEDERAT/E  CIV1TATES. 


fOLUS 


*  pro  axis  ot  focis”  was  used  to  express  attachment 
to  all  that  was  most  dear  and  venerable.1 * * 

Among  the  Romans  the  focus  was  placed  in  the 
Atrium,  which,  in  primitive  times,  was  their  kitch¬ 
en  and  dining-room.* *  There  it  remainad,  as  we 
see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even  after 
the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use  of  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  house  for  culinary  purposes.  On 
festivals  the  housewife  decorated  the  hearth  with 
garlands  ;*  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes  added.4 
In  farmhouses,  the  servants,  who  were  often  very 
numerous,  were  always  disposed  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  around  the  hearth.5 

The  focus,  though  commonly  square,  admitted  of 
a  great  variety  of  forms  and  ornaments.  At  Pharae, 
in  Achaia,  a  marble  hearth  was  placed  before  a 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  Forum,  having  bronze 
lamps  fastened  to  it  with  lead.6  To  adapt  the  focus 
to  culinary  purposes,  a  gridiron,  supported  by  four 
feet,  was  placed  over  the  fire,  so  as  to  hold  pots 
and  pans  as  well  as  steaks,  chops,  and  other  pieces 
of  meat  which  were  to  be  roasted.7  Some  of  the 
braziers  found  at  Pompeii  also  include  contrivances 
for  boiling  water. 

FCEDERA'TiE  CIVITATES,  FCEDERA'TI, 
SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome  these 
names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which  were 
connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  ( faedus ).  These 
names  did  not  include  Roman  colonies  or  Latin 
colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained  the  Ro¬ 
man  civitas.  Among  the  fcederati  were  the  Latini, 
who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  Romans, 
and  were  designated  by  this  distinctive  name  ;  the 
rest  of  the  fcederati  were  comprised  under  the  col¬ 
lective  name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  They  were  in¬ 
dependent  states,  yet  under  a  general  liability  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thus 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
The  relations  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  relation  was  that  expressed  above ;  a  kind  of 
condition,  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  unconditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  foederati, 
and  their  claims  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
ex  (B.C.  90)  gave  the  civitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Lat-ini ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
(Vid.  Civitas.)  It  appears,  however,  that  this  lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  lex  of  the  following 
year,  contained  a  condition  that  ^he  federate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  “  populus  fundus 
fieret.”8  Those  who  did  not  become  fundi  populi 
did  not  obtain  the  civitas.  Balbus,  the  client  of 
Cicero,  was  a  citizen  of  Gades,  a  federate  town  in 
Spain.  Pompey  had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas 
on  Balbus,  by  virtue  of  certain  powers  given  to  him 
by  a  lex.  It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could 
not  have  the  civitas,  unless  the  state  to  which  he 
belonged,  “  fundus  factus  esset  which  was  a 
complete  misapprehension,  for  the  term  fundus,  in 
this  sense,  applied  to  a  whole  state  or  community, 
Whether  federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accept¬ 


1.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  40.— Flor.,  iii.,  13.)— 2.  (Virg., 
J5n.,  i.,  726. — Servius,  ad  loo.)— 3.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  143. — - 
Ovid,  TV* it ,  v.,  5,  10.)- -4  'Propert.,  iv.,  6,  1-6.)— 5.  (Hor., 
Epo4.  ii ,  66. — Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xi.,  1.)— 6.  (Paus.,  vii.,  22,  $ 
I.)— 7  (“  Craticula Mart.,  xiv.,  221.  —A pic.,  viii.,  6.— Ttrpd- 

*ot»v  irvpd;  yiipvpav  :  Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  215. — Jacobs,  ad  loc.) 

-8  (Cic.,  Pro  Baiba,  c  8  ) 
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ed  what  was  offered,  and  :at  to  L.i  individual  of 
such  state  or  community  who  Might  accept  the 
Roman  civitas  without  asking  '.he  consent  ol  his 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  re 
ceiving  the  same  privilege  that  was  offered  to  him 
self.  The  people  of  a  state  which  had  accepted  the 
Roman  civitas  ( fundus  factus  est )  were  called,  in 
reference  to  their  condition  after  such  acceptance, 
“fundani.”  This  word  only  occurs  in  the  Latin 
inscription  (the  lex  Romana)  of  the  tablet  of  Her- 
aclea,  1.  85,  and  proves  that  the  inscription  is 
posterior  to  the  lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  It  has,  in¬ 
deed,  been  supposed  that  the  word  may  refer  to  the 
acceptance  by  the  state  of  Heraclea  of  this  lex 
which  is  on  the  tablet ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  refers  to  the  prior  lex  which  gave  the  civitas. 
(Vid.  Fundus.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
two  leges  above  mentioned  could  only  refer  to  the 
federate  states  and  the  few  old  Latin  states.  The 
Latin*  colonise  also  received  the  civitas  by  the 
Julia  lex ;  but,  as  they  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome,  their  consent  to  the  provisions  of  this  lex 
was  not  required. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
leges  into  their  own  system,  as  examples  of  which 
Cicero  mentions  the  lex  Furia  de  Testamentis  and 
the  lex  Voconia  de  Mulierum  Hereditatibus ;  and 
he  adds  that  there  were  other  instances.1  In  such 
cases,  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex  wa? 
said  “  in  earn  legem  fundus  fieri.”  It  hardly  needs 
remark,  that  the  state  which  adopted  a  Roman  lex 
did  not  thereby  obtain  for  its  citizens  any  privi¬ 
leges  with  respect  to  the  Roman  state  :  the  feder¬ 
ate  state  merely  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  lex  as  being  applicable  to  its  own  circum¬ 
stances. 

An  apparent  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  required 
that  the  states  which  wished  to  avail  themselves  ol 
its  benefits  should  consent  to  accept  them.  As  the 
federate  states  commenced  the  war  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  civitas,  it  may  be  asked,  why  was  it  given 
to  them  on  the  condition  of  becoming  “  fundus  1” 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  for  such  condition,  which 
are  suggested  by  Savigny,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  lex  only  expressed  in  terms  what  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  been  implied  if  it  had  not  been  express¬ 
ed  :  a  federate  state  must  of  necessity  declare  by  a 
public  act  its  consent  to  accept  such  a  proposal  as 
was  contained  in  the  lex  Julia.  It  appears  from 
the  cases  of  Heraclea  and  Naples,  that  the  citizens 
of  a  federate  state  were  not  in  all  cases  unanimous 
in  changing  their  former  alliance  with  Rome  into 
an  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state.  ( Vid . 
Civitas.) 

There  were  federate  cities  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  as  shown  by  the  example  of  Gades :  Sagun- 
tum  and  Massilia  also  are  enumerated  among  such 

cities  ^ 

*FCENUM  GR/ECUM,  Fenugreek.  ( Vid.  Tki.h 
and  Bugeras ) 

FCENUS.  (Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

FOLLIS,  dim.  FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated  ball 
of  leather,  perhaps  originally  the  skin  of  a  quadru¬ 
ped  filled  with  air :  Martial*  calls  it  “  light  as  a 
feather.”  Boys  and  old  men,  among  the  Remans, 
threw  it  from  one  to  another  with  their  arms  and 
hands,  as  a  gentle  exercise  of  the  body,  unattended 
with  dangers.4  The  Emperor  Augustas8  became 
fond  of  the  exercise  as  he  grew  old 


1.  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  8.) — 2.  (Savigny,  Volkssehl'iss  der  Tafel  von 

Heraclea,  Zeitschrift,  <fec.,  vol.  ix.  -Mazocchi,  Tab.  Ilerac.,  r» 

465.)  —  3.  (iv.,  19.)  —  4.  (Msrt.,  vii.,  31.  —  Id,  44,  47-— 

Athen.,  i.,  25.) — 5.  (Suetan.,  Octav  ,  83.. 


FORFEa 


FORMA. 


Boxers  practised  upon  an  inflated  skin  hung  up 
(or  the  purpose  ( follis  pugilatorius1). 

The  term  follis  is  also  applied  to  a  leather  purse 
or  bag;8  and  the  diminutive  folliculus  to  the  swol¬ 
len  capsule  of  a  plant,  the  husk  of  a  seed,  or  any¬ 
thing  of similai  appearance.3 

Two  inflated  skins  (6vo  <j>vjai  ;4  ? unvpa  ;5  npjjorri- 
pcf6),  constituting  a  pair  of  bellows ,  and  having  valves 
adjusted  to  the  natural  apertures  at  one  part  for  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  inserted  into  another 
part  for  its  emission,  were  an  essential  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  in  every  forge  and  foundry.7  Among  the 
Egyptians,  the  two  bellows  were  blown  by  a  man 
who  stood  with  his  right  and  left  foot  pressing  upon 
each  alternately,  and  who  drew  each  upward  by 
means  of  a  cord,  so  as  to  fill  it  with  air  again  as 
soon  as  the  weight  of  his  body  was  taken  away 
from  it.*  According  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  bellows  were  made  of  the  hides 
of  oxen  ( taurinis  follibusi),  or  of  goats  ( hircinis 10)  and 
other  smaller  animals.  The  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
was  called  dnpo<pv(nov  or  aKpooropcov .u  In  bellows 
made  after  the  fashion  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
lamp  here  introduced  from  Bartoli,18  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  the  skin  to  have  been  placed  between  the  two 
boards,  so  as  to  produce  a  machine  like  that  which 
we  nc»  commonly  employ. 


FORCEPS  ( TTvpdypa ),  Tongs  or  Pincers  ;  an  in¬ 
strument  invented,  as  the  etymology  indicates,  for 
taking  hold  of  what  is  hot  ( forvum ,3),  used  by  smiths, 
and  therefore  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclo¬ 
pes.14  (Fid.  Incus,  Malleus.) 

A  forceps  of  an  appropriate  form  (odovraypa)  was 
employed  for  drawing  teeth,16  and  another  to  extract 
lrom  the  wounded  the  heads  of  arrows  and  other 
missiles  (dpdiodr/pa16).  Pincers  were  used  from  the 
earliest  times  by  tyrants  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
mre.17  The  term  k apidvoc,  which  properly  meant  a 
erati,  was  applied  metaphorically  to  pincers,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  similarity  of  this  instrument  to  the 
claw  of  the  crab.18 

FORES.  (Fid.  House.) 

FORFEX,  dim.  FORFICULA  (ipa/uc,  dim.  r paki- 
t',tov ),  Shears,19  used,  1.  in  shearing  sheep,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  wrhich  is  taken 
from  a  carnelian  in  the  Stosch  collection  of  antique 
gems  at  Berlin  ;  2.  in  cutting  hair  ;80  3.  in  clipping 


1.  (Plaut.,  Rud.,  iii.,  4, 16.) — 2.  (Plaut.,  Aul.,  ii.,  4,  23. — Juv., 
riv.,  281.)  —  3.  (Sen.,  Nat.  Qusest.,  v.,  18. — Tertull.,  De  Res. 
Cam.,  52.) — 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  68.) — 5.  (Ephori  Frag.,  p.  188  )  -6. 
(Apoll.  Rhod.,  iv.,  763,  777.) — 7.  (11.,  xviii.,  372-470 — Virg., 
Ain.,  viii.,  449.) — 8.  (Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs,  iii  ,  p. 
J38.) — 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  171.) — 10.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4,  19.) — 
11.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  100. — Eustath.  in  II.,  xviii.,  470.) — 12.  (Ant. 
Lucerne,  iii.,  21.)  —13.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Servius  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
iv  ,  175. — Ain.,  viii.,  453. — lb.,  xii.,  404.) — 14.  (Virg.,  11.  cc. — 
Horn.,  IL,  xviii.,  477. — Od.,  iii.,  434. — Callim.  in  Del.,  144. — 
“  Forcipe  curva:”  Ovid,  Met.,  xii.,  277.) — 15.  (Lucil.,  Sat.,  xix.) 
— 16.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  xii.,  404. — Servius,  ad  loc.) — 17.  (Ovid,  Met., 
vi.,  557. — Synes.,  Epist.,  58. — Kaptdvois  aibripols  :  Diod.  Sic., 
xx.,  71.) — 18.  (Eustath.  in  Horn.,  1.  c. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  216. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix..  51.) — 19.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  Ain.,  viii.,  453.) — 
80.  (Eurip.,  Orest.,  954. — Schol.  in  loc. — Brunck,  Anal,  iii.,  9 
vinf.,  Catal.,  vii.,  9. — “  Ferro  bidenti Ciris,  213.) 


hedges,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs  (ipal.ioroi  uvN* 
vuvee1) ;  4.  in  clearing  bad  grapes  from  the  buncr** 

In  military  manoeuvres  the  forfex  was  a  tenant®, 
i.  e.,  a  body  of  troops  arranged  in  the  form  of  *n 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  receive  and  overcome  the 
posite  body,  called  a  Cuneus.* 

In  architecture  the  term  ipaklc  denoted  a  can 
struction  which  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  arch,* 
consisting  of  two  stones  leaning  against  each  other 
so  us  to  form  an  acute  angle  overhead,  as  is  seen 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  and  in  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  to 
the  forms  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  85. )4 

The  same  terms  were  also  metaphorically  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  which  are  like 
minute  shears,  and  to  the  claws  of  Crustacea  (rpaki- 

66<7TOfJ,OlS). 

FORI.  ( Vid .  Navis.) 

FORMA,  dim.  FORMULA,  second  dim.  FOR- 
MELLA  (rv7roc),  a  Pattern,  a  Mould ;  any  contri¬ 
vance  adapted  to  convey  its  own  shape  to  some 
plastic  or  flexible  material,  including  moulds  for 
making,  1.  pottery  (vid.  Fictile).  2.  Pastry  (for- 
mella1).  Some  of  these,  made  of  bronze,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii.  3.  Cheese.8  Hence  the  cheeses 
themselves  are  called  formula .*  The  finer  moulds 
for  this  purpose  were  made  of  boxwood  (forma 
buxea).  (Vid.  Buxus  )  4.  Bricks.10  5.  Coins.  These 
moulds  were  made  of  a  kind  of  stone,  which  was 
indestructible  by  heat.11  The  mode  of  pouring  into 
them  the  melted  metal  for  casting  the  coins  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 


represents  one  side  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Seroux 
d’Agincourt.18  Various  moulds  are  engraved  by 
Ficoroni.13  6.  Walls  of  the  kind  now  called  pisi. 


1.  (Hierocles  ap.  Stob.,  Sera.,  65.) — 2.  (Col.,  I)e  Re  Rust., 
xii.,  43.) — 3.  (Aul.  Gell.,  x.,  9. — Amm.  Marcell.,  xvi.,  11.)— 4. 
(Macculloch’s  West.  Islands,  i.,  p.  142. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  p.  49.) — & 
(Plat.,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  292,  ed.  Becker. — Diod.  Sic.,  ii.,  9.— 
Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  5. — Id.,  xvii.,  1.  42. — Josephus,  B.  J.,  xv.,  9,  6.) 
—6.  (Horn.,  Bat.,  286.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  51.— Id.  ib.,  xxxii.,53.) 
— 7.  (Apic.,  ix.,  13.)— 8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  vii  ,  8.) — 9.  (Pal- 
lad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  vi.,  9.) — 10.  (Pallad.,  v  .,  12.) — 11.  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxvi.,  49.) — 12.  (Recueil  de  Frogmens,  pi  34.)— 13  (D* 
Plumbeis  Ant  Num.,  ad  fin.) 
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FORNAX. 


FORTY,  THE. 


which  were  built  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Ta- 
rentum  1  7.  The  shoemaker’s  last  was  also  call¬ 

ed  forma 8  and  tennpellium ,*  in  Greek  KaXorrovg) 
whence  Galen  says5  that  physicians  who  want  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  treatment  of  their  patients  are 
like  shoemakers  who  make  shoes  from  the  same 
last  (fol  xaXonodc)  for  all  their  customers. 

The  spouts  and  channels  of  aqueducts  are  called 
perhaps  from  their  resemblance  to  some  of 
•ue  moulds  included  in  the  above  enumeration.* 

FO'RMULA.  (Vid.  Actio.) 

FORNACA'UA  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  For¬ 
nax,  the  goddess  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the  corn 
might  be  properly  baked.7  This  ancient  festival  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.8  The  time 
for  its  celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by 
the  Curio  Maximus,  who  announced  in  tablets, 
which  were  placed  in  the  Forum,  the  different  part 
which  each  curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of 
the  festival.  Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to 
what  curia  they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred 
rites  on  the  Quirinalia,  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Stultorum  fence,  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Fornacalia.9 

The  Fornacalia  continued  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Lactantius.10 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (na/uvo£,  dim. 
m/iivLov),  a  Kiln,  a  Furnace.  The  construction  of 
the  kilns  used  for  baking  earthenware  (vid.  Fictile) 
may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  rep¬ 
resents  part  of  a  Roman  pottery  discovered  at  Cas¬ 
tor,  in  Northamptonshire.11  The  dome-shaped  roof 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  flat  circular  floor  on 
which  the  earthenware  was  set  to  be  baked  is  pre¬ 
served  entire.  The  middle  of  this  floor  is  supported 


by  a  thick  column  of  brickwork,  which  is  encircled 
by  the  oven  (furnus,  xXlCavoc).  The  entrance  to  the 
oven  ( prafurnium)  is  seen  in  front.  The  lower  part 
of  a  smelting- furnace,  shaped  like  an  inverted  bell, 
and  sunk  into  the  earth,  with  an  opening  and  a  chan¬ 
nel  at  the  bottom  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted 
metal,  has  been  discovered  near  Arles.18  In  Spain 
these  furnaces  were  raised  to  a  great  height,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  noxious  fumes  might  be  carried  off.13 
They  were  also  provided  with  long  flues  (longinquce 
fornacis  cuniculo1*),  and  with  chambers  (camera)  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  more  plentifully  the  oxides 


1.  (Yarro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  14. — Pallad.,  i.,  34. — “  Parietes 
fcrmacei Plia.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  48.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  106.) 
— 3.  (Festus,  s  v.) — 4.  (Plato,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.) — 5. 
(Therap.,  ix.,  16.) — 6.  (Frontin.,  De  Aqueduct.,  75,  126.) — 7. 
(Festus,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  2.) — 9.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  ii., 
527.— Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13,  with  Muller's  note. — Festus, 
(.  v.  Quirinalia^  Stultor.  feriae.)  — 10.  (Lactant.,  l.,  20.) — 11. 
(Artis’s  Durobrivse,  Lond.,  1828.) — 12.  (Florencourt,  tiber  die 
Bergwerke  dor  Alten,  p.  30.) — 13  (Strabo,  iii.,  2  p.  391,  ed. 
Sieb,)— 14.  (Plin  ,  H.  N<  ix.,  62.) 
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and  other  matters  by  sublimation 1 *  Homei  de 
scribes  a  blast-furnace  with  twenty  crucibles  (*» 
avot8).  Melting-pots  or  crucibles  have  been  founr 
at  Castor,3  and  at  different  places  in  Egypt,  in  fori 1 
and  material  very  like  those  which  we  now  eu 
ploy.4 

Furnaces  of  an  appropriate  construction  uer 
erected  for  casting  large  statues  of  bronze,6  and  fo 
making  lampblack.6  (Vid.  Atramentum.)  Th 
limekiln  (fornax  calcaria)  is  described  by  Cato.7  O 
the  mode  of  heating  baths,  vid.  p.  151 

The  early  Romans  recognised,  under  the  name  o 
Fornax  or  Dea  Fornacalis,  a  divinity  who  preside! 
over  ovens  and  furnaces.  (Vid.  Fornacalia.) 

FORNIX,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  synonymous 
with  Arcus,8  but  more  commonly  implies  an  arched 
vault,  constituting  both  roof  and  ceiling  to  the 
apartment  which  it  encloses.9  It  is  composed  of  a 
semicylindrical  and  oblong  arch  like  the  Camera. 
but  differs  from  it  in  construction,  consisting  entirely 
of  stone  or  brick,  whereas  the  other  was  formed  upon 
a  framework  of  wood,  like  the  skeleton  of  a  ship1* 
(vid.  Camera)  ;  both  of  which  methods  appear  to 
have  been  sometimes  united,  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
Tullianum,  described  by  Sallust,11  where  the  ribs  of 
the  Camera  were  strengthened  by  alternate  courses 
of  stone  arches.  “  Tullianum  ....  muniunt  undique 
parietes,  atque  insuper  Camera,  lapideis  fornicibus 
vincta."  If  the  stone  chamber  now  seen  at  Rome 
under  the  Mamertine  prisons  was  really  the  Tul¬ 
lianum,  as  commonly  supposed,  it  is  not  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  manner  described,  being  neither  camera- 
turn  nor  fornicatum,  but  consisting  of  a  circular 
dome,  formed  by  projecting  one  course  of  stones 
beyond  the  course  below  it,  like  the  treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenae,  described  at  p.  85.  (Vid.  Ar¬ 
cus  ) 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  same  word  came  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  chamber  itself,  in  which  sense  it  designates 
a  long  narrow  vault,  covered  by  an  arch  of  brick  or 
masonry  (tectum  fornicatum),  similar  to  those  which 
occupy  the  ground-floors  of  the  modern  Roman 
palaces.  Three  such  cells  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  remains  of  a  villa  at 
Mola  di  Gaieta,  which  passes  for  the  Formian  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  are  coiered  internally  with  a 
coating  of  stucco,  tastefully  ornamented,  and  paint¬ 
ed  in  streaks  of  azure,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Being  small  and  dark,  and  situated  upon  the  level 
of  the  street,  these  vaults  were  occupied  by  prosti¬ 
tutes18  (vid.  Circus,  p.  255) ;  whence  comes  the 
meaning  of  the  word  fornicatio  in  the  ecclesiastioal 
writers,  and  its  English  derivation. 

Fornix  is  also  a  sallyport  in  the  walls  ;13  a  trium¬ 
phal  arch  ;14  and  a  street  in  Rome,  which  led  to  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  called  Via  Fornicata,16  proba 
bly  on  account  of  the  triumphal  arches  built  across  it 

FORTY,  THE  (ol  TeTrapdicovTa),  were  certain  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  by  lot,  who  made  regular  circuits 
through  the  demi  of  Attica,  whence  they  are  called 
duiaoral  Kara,  dqpovg,  to  decide  all  cases  of  a’uria  and 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  22,  33-41.)— 2.  (IL,  xviii.,  47t».) — 3 

(Artis,  pi.  38.) — 4.  (Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  iii.,  224.) 

— 5.  (Claud.,  De  Laud.  Sti).,  ii.,  176.) — 6.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  It  .) — 7 

(De  Re  Rust.,  38. — Vid.  also  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  6.— Vitnr  ,  vii. 

3.) — 8.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  90.) — 9.  (Cic.,  Top.,  4.) — 10.  (Sallu.  I,  Ju- 

gurth.,  18.— Suet.,  Nero,  34.)— 11.  (Cat.,  55.)— 12.  (Ilor.,  Sat., 

I.,  ii.,  30. — Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  156. — Id.  ib.,  xi.,  171. —  Compare  Suet , 

Jul.,  49.) — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  23. — Compare  xliv.  11  ) — 14.  (Cic 

De  Orat.,  ii.,  66.) — 15.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  36.) 
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rd  nepl  1 2v  fiaiuv,  and  also  all  other  private  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not  above  the 
value  of  ten  drachmae.  Their  number  was  origi¬ 
nally  thirty,  but  was  increased  to  forty  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  and  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
nurroer  of  thirty.  They  differed  from  other  dinao- 
ral,  inasmuch  as  they  acted  as  siauyuydq,  as  well 
bs  decided  causes  ;  that  is,  they  received  the  accu¬ 
sation,  drew  up  the  indictment,  and  attended  to  all 
that  was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  i/ye/uo- 
via  tov  diKavTT/piov.  They  consequently  may  be 
classed  among  the  regular  magistrates  of  the  state.1 

FORUM.  As  the  plan  of  the  present  work  does 
not  include  a  topographical  description  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  fora  at  Rome,  the  following  article  only  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  which  they  served. 

Forum  originally  signified  an  open  place  (area) 
before  any  building,  especially  before  a  sepulcrum,3 
and  seems,  therefore,  etymologically  to  be  con 
nected  with  the  adverb  foras.  The  characteris¬ 
tic  features  of  a  Roman  forum  were,  that  it  was  a 
levelled  space  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  buildings,  houses,  temples,  basilicae,  or 
porticoes.*  It  was  originally  used  as  a  place  where 
justice  was  administered,  and  where  goods  were 
exhibited  for  sale.4  We  have,  accordingly,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  two  kinds  of  fora,  of  which  some 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  commercial  purposes, 
and  were  real  market-places,  while  others  were  pla¬ 
ces  of  meeting  for  the  popular  assembly  and  for  the 
courts  of  justice.  Mercantile  business,  however, 
was  not  altogether  excluded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
was  especially  the  bankers  and  usurers  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  porticoes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  The  latter  kinds  of  fora 
were  sometimes  called  fora  judicialia,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mere  market-places. 

Among  the  fora  judicialia,  the  most  important  was 
the  Forum  Romanum,  which  was  simply  called  Fo¬ 
rum  as  long  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  which 
existed  at  Rome.  At  a  late  period  of  the  Republic, 
and  during  the  Empire,  when  other  fora  judicialia 
were  built,  the  Forum  Romanum  was  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It  was 
situated  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline 
Hills,  and  its  extent  was  seven  jugera,  whence  Var- 
ro* 6  calls  it  the  “  Septem  jugera  forensia."  It  was 
originally  a  swamp  or  marsh,  but  was  said  to  have 
been  filled  up  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have 
been  set  apart  as  a  place  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business.6 
In  this  widest  sense  the  Forum  included  the  comi- 
tium,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  curiae,7  which 
was  separated  from  the  Forum  in  its  narrower  sense, 
or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  comitia  tribute,  by 
the  Rostra.8  These  ancient  rostra  were  an  eleva¬ 
ted  space  of  ground  or  a  stage  ( suggestum ),  from 
which  the  orators  addressed  the  people,  and  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its  sides  were  adorned 
with  the  beaks  ( rostra )  of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.9 
In  subsequent  times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their 
importance,  the  accurate  distinction  between  comi- 
tium  and  forum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  comitia 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,40. — Harp.ocrat.,  s.  v.  Kurd  Str/ixovs  (Wicrnjs. — 
Rhetor.,  Lex.,  310,  21. — Deruosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  735,  11. — Id., 
c.  Pantsen.,  p.  976,  10. — Schubert,  De  jEdil.,  p.  96-98. — Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  77-82. — Schomann,  Ant  Jur.  Publ.  Gnec.,  p.  267, 
10.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.) — 3.  (Vitruv.,  v., 
I,  2.) — 4.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  145,  ed.  MOllcr.) — 5.  (De  Re 
Rust.,  1,2.) — 6.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iii.,  p.  200. — Compare  ii., 
p.  113,  ed.  Sylburg.) — 7.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed. 
Muller.) — 8.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  291,  note  746,  and 
p.  42*  ,  note  990. — Walter,  Gesch.  das  R6m.  Rechts,  p.  83. — Got- 
ll'ng  Gesch  der  Rom.  Staatsv..  p.  155.) — 9.  (Liv.,  viii.,  14.) 


tributa  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Circus  Flamim- 
us ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  Forum 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  and  as  a  money-market ;  hence  Cicero1  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  a  speaker  in  the  popular  assem¬ 
bly  ( orator )  and  the  mere  pleader  :  “  Ego  istos  non 
modo  oratoris  nomine,  sed  ne  foro  quidem  dignos  p ti¬ 
tan  m”  The  orators,  when  addressing  the  people 
from  the  rostra,  and  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  used  to  front  the 
comitium  and  the  curia ;  but  C.  Gracchus,*  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro3  and  Cicero,4  C.  Licinius,  introdu¬ 
ced  the  custom  of  facing  the  Forum,  thereby  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  308 
B.C.,  the  Romans  adorned  the  Forum,  or,  rather, 
the  hankers’  shops  ( argentarias )  around,  with  gilt 
shields  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Samnites ; 
and  this  custom  of  adorning  the  Forum  with  these 
shields  and  other  ornaments  was  subsequently  al¬ 
ways  observed  during  the  time  of  the  Ludi  Romani, 
when  the  asdiles  rode  in  their  chariots  (lenses)  in 
solemn  procession  around  the  Forum.8  After  the 
victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the  Carthaginians,  the  Fo¬ 
rum  was  adorned  with  the  celebrated  eolumna  ros- 
trata.  ( Vid .  Columna.)  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
Forum,  or  the  comitium,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  exhibited  for  public  inspection,  and  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  part  that,  in  304  B.C.,  Cn. 
Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti,  written  on  white  tables 
(in  albo),  that  every  citizen  might  be  able  to  know 
the  days  on  which  the  law  allowed  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.6  Besides  the  ordinary  business 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  Forum,  we  read  that 
gladiatorial  games  were  held  in  it,7  and  that  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  faithless  colonists  or  legionaries 
were  put  to  death  there.9 

A  second  forum  judiciarium  was  built  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  was  called  Forum  Ccesaris  or  Julii.  The  lev¬ 
elling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above  a  million 
of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it,  besides,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.9’ 

A  third  forum  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called 
Forum  Augusli,  because  the  two  existing  ones  were 
not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  which  had  taken  place.  Augustus  adorned  his 
forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statues  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Republic,  and  issued 
a  decree  that  only  the  judicia  publica  and  the  sorti- 
tiones  judicum  should  take  place  in  it.10  After  the 
Forum  Augusti  had  severely  suffered  by  fire,  it  was 
restored  by  Hadrianus.11 

The  three  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transaction  of  public  business  All  the  others, 
which  were  ‘subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  as  the  Forum  Trajani  or  Ulpium,  the  Forum 
Sallustii,  Forum  Diocletiani,  Forum  Aureliani,  &c., 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embellishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want. 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous  mar¬ 
kets  at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  large  nor  as 
beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  distin¬ 
guished  from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing  the 
particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in  them, 
e.  g.,  forum  boarium-,  according  to  Festus,  the  cattle 
market ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the  name  bo 
arium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood  there,1 
forum  olitorium,  the  vegetable  market  ;13  forum  pis- 

I.  (De  Orat.,  i.,  36.) — 2.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch.,  5.) — 3.  (De  Re 

Rust.,  i.,  2.) — 4.  (De  Amicit.,  25.) — 5.  (Liv.,  ix.,  40. — Cjc.  m 

Verr  ,  i.,  54,  and  iii.,  4.) — 6.  (Liv.,  ix.,46.) — 7.  (Vitruv.,  r.,  1,2.) 

8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  19. — Id.,  ix.,  24.  —  Id.,  xxxviii.,  28.) — 9.  (Suet., 

Jul.,  26. — Plin.,  11.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15. — Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  p.  254.) 

— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  29  and  31. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N  ,  1  c 

— Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  39. — Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  15,  16. — Martial, 

iii.,  38,  3. — Seneca,  De  Ira,  ii.,  9  — Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  9,  15.) — 11 
(A51.  Span.,  Iladr.,  c.  19.) — 12  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiv.,  2i — Ovid 
Fast.,  vi.,  477.) — 13.  iVarro,  Dt-  ting.  I  ut  ,  v.,  146.) 
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curium,  fish-market ;  forum  cupedinis,  market  for 
dainties  ;  forum  coquinum,  a  market  in  which  cook¬ 
ed  and  prepared  dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Respecting  the  fora  in  the  provinces,  see  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Colonia  and  Conventus  ;  compare  Sigonius, 
De  Antiq.  jur.  Ital.,  ii.,  15,  and  Walter,  Gesch.  des 
Rom.  Rechts .,  p.  206.) 

♦FRAGUM,  the  Strawberry,  Fragaria  Vesca,  L. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Strawberry  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  Not  so,  howev¬ 
er,  with  the  Romans.  It  is  described  by  Plinv,1 
and  had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Virgil*  and 
Ovid.*  The  Strawberry  appears  to  have  come  ori¬ 
ginally  from  the  Alps  and  the  forests  of  Gaul.  My- 
repsus,  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  the 
first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  it.  The 
name  which  he  gives  it,  ypayovli,  is  still  applied  to 
it  by  the  modern  Greeks,  dropping,  however,  the 
fourth  letter  (QpdovXi*).  Planudes,  in  his  Greek 
version  of  Ovid,  translates  fragum  by  udpapov. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  since  uopapov  is  the  fruit 
of  the  wild  Strawberry,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  which  we  are  here  considering. 
(Vid.  Arbutum.) 

FRAMEA.  ( Vid .  Hasta.) 

FRATRES  ARVA'LES.  (Vid.  Ar vales  Fra- 

TRES.) 

♦FRAX'INUS,  the  Ash,  Fraxinus  Ornus,  L., 
called  by  the  Greeks  peXia.  The  ftov/iE/.ia  of  The¬ 
ophrastus  is  the  Fraxinus  excelsior .*  “  There  are 

about  forty  species  of  the  Ash :  the  common  Ash 
(Fraxinus  excelsior)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
trees.  It  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  pe¬ 
riod  of  history,  and  is  very  generally  diffused.  The 
Ash  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  “  the  Husband¬ 
man's  tree,”  nothing  being  equal  to  it  for  agricultu¬ 
ral  implements,  and  for  all  sorts  bf  poles,  ladders, 
long  handles,  and  other  purposes  which  require 
strength  and  elasticity  combined  with  comparative 
lightness.  Hesiod  derives  his  brazen  men  from  it ; 
and  the  Edda,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Northmen, 
gives  the  same  origin  to  all  the  human  race.  From 
one  species  of  Ash,  which  grows  wild  in  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  Calabria,  and  does  not  attain  to  a  great  size, 
manna  is  gathered.  It  is  procured  by  cutting  the 
trunk  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  collecting  the 
juice  which  exudes.”6 

FRENUM  ( xaTuvog ),  a  Bridle.  That  Bellerophon 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  exploits  required 
of  him  by  the  King  of  Lycia,  he  was  presented  by 
Minerva  with  a  bridle  as  the  means  of  subduing  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  who  submitted  to  receive  it 
while  he  was  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  fountain  Pei- 
rene.  See  the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  bas-relief 


which  represents  this  event,  and  compare  Pindar, 
Olymp.,  xiii.,  85-115.  Such  wras  the  Grecian  ac¬ 
count  of  the  invention  of  the  bridle,  and  in  refer- 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxv.  9.) — 2.  (Eclog.,  iii.,  92.) — 3.  (Met.,  xiii.,  816. 
—lb.,  i.,  104.) — 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Clejsica,  p.  135.) — 5.  (The- 
■phrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3.) — 6.  (Library  c*;  Ent.  Knowledge.) 
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ence  to  it  Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Corinth  un¬ 
der  .he  titles  "Inma  and  Xa?uvin f.1 *  The  several 
parts  of  the  bridle,  more  especially  the  bit,  are  en¬ 
graved  from  ancient  authorities  in  the  treatises  of 
Inverpizi  (De  Frenis),  Ginzrot  (Ueber  Wiigen),  and 
Bracy  Clark  (Chalinology,  Lond.,  1835) 

The  bit  (orece-f  Sf/ypa  ;*  oro/uiov*)  was  commonly 
made  of  several  pieces,  and  flexible,  so  as  not  to 
hurt  the  horse’s  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeks  considered 
a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  best  discipline,  al 
though,  when  the  horse  wras  intractable,  they  taught 
it  submission  by  the  use  of  a  bit  which  wras  armed 
with  protuberances  resembling  wolves’  teeth,  and 
therefore  called  lupatum.1  The  bit  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  leathern  strap  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  called  vnoxaTiividia,  for  which  a  chain  (rpa?uov) 
was  often  substituted ;  a  rope  or  thong,  distinct 
from  the  reins,  was  sometimes  fastened  to  this 
chain  or  strap  by  means  of  a  ring,  and  was  used  to 
lead  the  horse  (^vrayuyevq* ).  The  upper  part  of  the 
bridle,  by  which  it  was  fixed  round  the  ears,  is 
called  by  Xenophon  n oovtya'La,1 * * *  and  it  included  the 
Ampyx,  which  was  often  ornamental.  The  cheek- 
pieces  (n apr/iov,6  napayvadiSiov 9),  which  joined  this 
upper  portion  to  the  bit,  were  also,  in  some  cases, 
richly  adorned,  especially  among  the  nations  of 
Asia.  Those  who  took  delight  in  horsemanship 
bestowed,  indeed,  the  highest  degree  of  splendour 
and  elegance  upon  every  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  bit,  which,  though  commonly  of  bronze 
or  iron,  was  sometimes  silver  or  gold  (fulvum  man- 
dunt  sub  denlibus  aurum10).  These  precious  metals 
were  also  either  embossed  (frena  ccelata11)  or  set 
with  jewels.1* 

Not  only  was  the  bridle  dispensed  with  in  the 
management  of  creatures  invented  by  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet,13  but  of  some  which  were  actually 
trained  by  man  to  go  without  it.  Tims  the  Numid- 
ian  desultor  guided  his  two  horses  by  the  whip, 
and  the  Gallic  essedarics,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  directed  and  animated  his  mules  entirely  by 
the  voice.14  (Vid.  wmodcuts,  p.  217,  269,  332,  3''8. 
408.) 

FRIGID  ATRIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

FRITILLUS  (<j>ip6(),  a  Dicebox,  of  a  cylindrica’ 
form,  and  therefore  called  also  turricula,li  and  foi ru¬ 
ed  with  parallel  indentations  ( gradus )  on  the  inside, 
so  as  to  make  a  rattling  noise  wrhen  the  dice  wore 
shaken  in  it.16  When  games  of  chance  became 
general  among  the  Romans,  so  that  even  hoys  en¬ 
gaged  in  them,  they  had  fritilli  small  in  proportion 
to  their  age.17 

FRONTA'LE.  (Vid.  Ampyx.) 

FRUCTUS.  (Vid.  Ususfructus.) 

FRUMENTA'RII  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  who  acted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  of  importance.18  They  appear  to  have  been 
called  Frumentarii  because  it  was  their  duty  to  col¬ 
lect  information  in  the  same  w7ay  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  other  officers,  called  by  the  same  name,  to  col¬ 
lect  corn.  <  They  wrere  accustomed  to  accuse  per¬ 
sons  falsely,  and  their  office  was  at  length  abolished 
by  Diocletian.  They  were  succeeded  in  later  times 
by  the  agentes  rerum.19  We  frequently  find,  in  in¬ 
scriptions,  mention  made  of  Frumentarii  belonging 


1.  (Paus.,  II.,  iv.,  1,  5.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.)  — 3.  (Brunck, 

Anal.,  ii.,  237.)— 4.  (ASschvl.,  Prom.,  1045.) — 5.  (Xen.,  De  Re 

Eq.,  vi.,  13. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  6. —  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  208.  —  Hor., 

Cann.,  1.,  8,  7. — Ovid,  Amor.,  i.,  2,  15.) — 6.  (Xen.,  1.  c. — Aris- 

toph.,  Pac.,  154.)— 7.  (iii.,  2.)— 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  142.)— 9.  (Eui- 

tath.,  ad  loc.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  A5n.,  vii.,  279.)  — 11.  (Apul.,  Dj 

Deo  Soc.)— 12.  (Oiaud.,  Epig.,  34,  36.)— 13.  (ASschyl.,  Prom  , 

294.)— 14.  (Claud.,  Epig.,  4.)— 15.  (Mart.,x:v.,  16.)— 16.  (Hor., 

Sat.,  ii.,  7,  17. — Mart.,  iv.,  14. — Id.,  xiv.,  i.) — 17.  (Juv.,  riv.,  5.) 

— 18.  (Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Cses.,  39.  sub  fin. — Spart.,  Hadr.,  11.— 

Capitol.,  Macrin.,  12. — Id.,  Conunod.,  4.) — 19  (Aural.  Vie* 
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to  particular  legions,1  from  whiih  it  has  been  sup 
posed  that  the  Frumentarii,  v  ho  acted  as  spies, 
were  soldiers  attached  to  the  legions  in  the  provin¬ 
ces  ;  they  may,  however,  have  been  different  offi¬ 
cers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  corn  to  the 
legicns. 

’FUCUS  ( Qvitog),  a  marine  shrub  (according  to 
some,  the  same  with  red  alkanet),  from  which  the 
ancients  made  a  dye  or  paint.  “  Various  species 
of  Fuci,”  observes  Adams,  “  are  described  by  The¬ 
ophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  but  in  such  general 
terms  that  it  appears  to  me  a  vain  task  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  determine  them.  It  is  farther  deserving 
of  remark,  that  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Oribasius,  de¬ 
scribe  a  sort  of  ceruse  under  this  name.  It  would 
appear  that  it  was  used  as  a  paint,  and  in  this  sense 
it  occurs  in  Lucian’s  fine  epigram  in  the  Anthol¬ 
ogy.”* 

FUGA  LATA.  ( Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGA  LIBERA.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

FUGITI'VUS.  {Vid.  Servus.) 

FULCRUM.  {Vid.  Lectus.) 

FULLO  {Kvaipsvg,  yvaipev c),  also  called  NACCA,3 
a  Fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and  linen. 
The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as  it  came 
from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and  smooth  it,  but 
also  washed  and  cleansed  garments  which  had  been 
already  worn.  As  the  Romans  generally  wore 
woollen  dresses,  which  were  often  of  a  light  colour, 
they  frequently  needed,  in  the  hot  climate  of  Italy, 
a  thorough  purification.  The  way  in  which  this 
was  done  has  been  described  by  Pliny  and  other  an¬ 
cient  writers,  but  is  most  clearly  explained  by  some 
paintings  which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  a 
fullonica  at  Pompeii.  Two  of  these  paintings  are 
given  by  Gell,4  and  the  whole  of  them  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  ;5  from  the  latter  of  which  works  the 
following  cuts  have  been  taken. 

The  clothes  were  first  washed,  which  was  done 
in  tubs  or  vats,  where  they  were  trodden  upon  and 
stamped  by  the  feet  of  the  fullones,  whence  Sen¬ 
eca  speaks*  of  saltus  fullonicus.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  four  persons  thus  employed,  of 
whom  three  are  boys,  probably  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  man.  Their  dress  is  tucked  up, 
leaving  the  legs  bare ;  the  boys  seem  to  have  done 
their  work,  and  to  be  wringing  the  articles  on  which 
they  had  been  employed. 


The  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  soap,  but 
they  used  in  its  stead  different  kinds  of  alkali,  by 
which  the  dirt  was  more  easily  separated  from  the 
clothes.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  was 
the  urine  of  men  and  animals,  which  was  mixed 
with  the  water  in  which  the  clothes  were  washed.7 
To  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  it,  the  fullones 
wene  accustomed  to  place  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  vessels,  which  they  carried  away  after  they 
had  been  filled  by  the  passengers.8  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius*  that  Vespasian  imposed  a  urincevectigal, 
which  is  supposed  by  Casaubon  and  others  to  have 

1  Orelli,  Inscr.,  74,  3491,  4922.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. 
^E (cos.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.  —  Apul.,  Met.,  ix.,  p.  206,  Bipont.) — 
4.  (Pompeiana.  vol.  ii.,  pi.  51,  52.) — 5.  (vol.  iv.,  pi.,  49,  50.) — 6. 
(Ep  ,  15.) — 7  ( Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  18, 26. — Athen.,  xi.,  p.  484.) 
8  (Martial,  vi.,  93.— Macroh.,  Saturn.,  ii.,  12.)— 9.  (Vegp.,  23.) 


|  been  a  tax  paid  by  the  fullones.  Nitrum,  of  which 
Pliny*  gives  an  account,  was  also  mixed  with  the 
water  by  the  scourers.  Fuller’s  earth  (creia  fullo- 
nia1),  of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  was  em 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose.  We  do  not  know  the 
■sxact  nature  of  this  earth,  but  it  appears  to  have 
acted  in  the  same  way  as  our  fullers’  earth,  namely, 
partly  in  scouring  and  partly  in  absorbing  the  greasy 
dirt.  Pliny3  says  that  the  clothes  should  be  washed 
with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  clothes  had  been  washed,  they  were 
hung  out  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  street  before  the  doors  of  the  fullonica.4  When 
dry,  the  wool  was  brushed  and  carded  to  raise  the 
nap,  sometimes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog,  and 
sometimes  with  some  plants  of  the  thistle  kind 
The  clothes  were  then  hung  on  a  vessel  of  basket- 
work  {viminea  cavea),  under  which  sulphur  was 
placed  in  order  to  whiten  the  cloth ;  for  the  ancient 
fullers  appear  to  have  known  that  many  colours 
were  destroyed  by  the  volatile  steam  of  sulphur.5 
A  fine  white  earth,  called  Cimolian  by  Pliny,  was 
often  rubbed  into  the  cloth  to  increase  its  white¬ 
ness.6  The  preceding  account  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  woodcut. 


On  the  left  we  see  a  fullo  brushing  or  carding  a 
white  tunic,  suspended  over  a  rope,  with  a  card  or 
brush,  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
modern  horsebrush.  On  the  right,  another  man 
carries  a  frame  of  wicker-work,  which  was,  without 
doubt,  intended  for  the  purpose  described  above ; 
he  has  also  a  pot  in  his  hand,  perhaps  intended  for 
holding  the  sulphur.  On  his  head  he  wears  a  kind 
of  garland,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  olive  gar¬ 
land,  and  above  him  an  owl  is  represented  sitting. 
It  is  thought  that  the  olive  garland  and  the  owl  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  establishment  was  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  loom. 
Sir  W.  Gell  imagines  that  the  owl  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  bird  which  really  existed  in  the  family. 
On  the  left  a  well-dressed  female  is  sitting,  exam¬ 
ining  a  piece  of  work  which  a  younger  girl  brings  to 
her.  A  calantica  (vid.  Calantica)  upon  her  head, 
a  necklace,  and  bracelets,  denote  a  person  of  higher 
rank  than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  of  the 
establishment. 

In  the  following  woodcut  we  see  a  young  man  in 
a  green  tunic  giving  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  appears 
to  be  finished,  to  a  young  woman,  who  wears  a 
green  under-tunic,  and  over  it  a  yellow  tunic  with 
red  stripes.  On  the  right  is  another  female  in  a 
white  tunic,  who  appears  to  be  engaged  in  cleaning 
one  of  the  cards  or  brushes.  Among  these  paint¬ 
ings  there  was  a  press,  worked  by  two  upright 
screws,  in  which  the  cloth  was  placed  to  be  smooth 
ened.  A  drawing  of  this  press  is  given  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Cochlea,  p.  272.  _ 

1.  (II.  N.,  xxxi .,  46.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.)— 3.  (H.  N. 
xxxv.,  57.)— 4.  (Dis.  43,  tit.  10.  s.  1,  $  4.)— 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  a 
p.  208,  Ilipont.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  50,  57.  —  Pollux  Onom 
vii.,  41.) — 6.  (Theophrast.,  Char..  10  Plaut.,  Aulul.,  >.,  9,  • 

1  —Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  57.) 
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The  establishmsnt  or  workshop  of  the  fullers  was 
called  Fullonica,1  Fallow  cum,3  or  Fullonium.3  Of 
such  establishments  there  were  great  numbers  in 
Rome,  for  the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  wash¬ 
ed  at  home  even  their  linen  clothes.4  The  trade  of 
the  fullers  was  considered  so  important,  that  the 
censors  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  /Emilius,  B.C.  220, 
prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses  were  to 
be  washed.5  Like  the  other  principal  trades  in 
Rome,  the  Fullones  formed  a  collegium.6  To  large 
farms  a  fullonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in  which 
the  work  was  performed  by  the  slaves  who  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  familta  rustica.1 

The  fullo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession;  and  if  he  returned  by  mis¬ 
take  a  different  garment  from  the  one  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  ex  locato;  to  which 
action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment  was  in¬ 
jured.8  Woollen  garments  which  had  been  once 
washed  were  considered  to  be  less  valuable  than 
they  were  previously  ;9  hence  Martial10  speaks  of  a 
toga  lota  terque  quaterque  as  a  poor  present. 

The  Greeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  above.11  The  word  nlv- 
veiv  denoted  the  washing  of  linen,  and  Kvatj>eveiv  or 
yvcupeveiv  the  washing  of  woollen  clothes.1* 

•  FULLO'NICA  ( Vid.  Fullo.) 

FUNA'LE  (cucoAuf13),  a  Link,  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  torch  (vid.  Fax),  but  made  of  papyrus 
and  other  fibrous  plants,  twisted  like  a  rope,  and 
smeared  with  pitch  and  wax.14  It  was,  indeed,  as 
Antipater  describes  it,  “  a  light  coated  with  wax” 
('Aa/urdc  KT/poxlruv 1S).  For  this  reason  it  was  also 
called  ccreus.  Funalia  are  sculptured  upon  a  mon¬ 
ument  of  considerable  antiquity  preserved  at  Pa¬ 
dua.16  At  the  Saturnalia  they  were  presented  by 
clients  to  their  superiors,  and  were  lighted  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Saturn.17 

FUNA'LIS  EQUUS.  (Vid.  Currus,  p.  332.) 

FUNAMBULUS  (Ka’XoSa.TTjQ,  oxoivoftuTqg),  a  Rope- 
dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  was 
carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the  Romans 
as  it  is  with  us.18  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintings  discovered  in  the  excavations19  from  which 


1.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  3,  s.  3.) — 2.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  s.  13,  I)  8.) — 3. 
(Amm.  Marc.,  xiv.,  11,  p.  44,  Bipont.) — 4.  (Martial,  xiv.,  51.) — 
5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv.,  57.) — 6.  (Fabretti,  Inscript.,  p.  278.) — 7. 
fVarro,  R.  R.,  i.,  16.) — 8.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  i)  6 ;  s.  60,  I)  2 ; 
12,  tit.  7,  s.  2.) — 9.  (Petron.,  30. — Lamprid.,  Ileliogab.,  26.) — 10. 
(x.,  11.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  10. — Athen.,  xi.,  p.  582,  d. — 
Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  39,  40,  41.) — 12.  (Eustath.  ad  Od.,  xxiv., 
148,  p.  1956,  41. — Compare  Sch8ttgen,  “  Antiquitates  Tutu ne 
et  Fulloniie,”  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1727. — Beckmann,  Hist,  of  Inven¬ 
tions,  <fec.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  266,  &c.,  transl. — Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p. 
100,  &c. — Id.,  Charikles,  it.,  p.  408.) — 13.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  10.) 
— 14.  (Virg.,  -<En.,  i.,  727  — Servius,  ad  loc. — Ilor.,  Carm.,  iii., 
S6,  7. — Vttl.  Max.,  iii.,  6,  )  4.) — 15.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  112. — 
Jacobs,  ad  loc.) — 16.  (Pignjr.,  De  Servis,  p.  259.) — 17.  (Antipa¬ 
ter,  1.  c. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.) — 18.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  ii.,  1,  210. — 
Terent.,  Ilecyr.  Poll.,  4,  34.  —  Juv.,  iii.,  80.  —  Bulenger,  De 
Vhe&tr  .,  42. >—19.  (Ant.  d’Ercol.,  t.  iii ,  p.  160-165.) 
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the  figures  in  the  annexea  wood  :ut  ire  selected, 
the  performers,  who  were  principally  Greeks,1  pla¬ 
ced  themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  graceful  and 


sportive  altitudes,  and  represented  the  characters 
of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary  beings. 
Three  of  the  persons  here  exhibited  hold  the  thyr¬ 
sus,  which  may  have  served  for  a  balancing-pole, 
two  are  performing  on  the  double  pipe,  and  one  on 
the  lyre  ;  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into  vessels 
of  different  forms.  They  all  have  their  heads  en¬ 
veloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended  as  a 
protection  in  case  of  falling.  The  Emperor  Anto¬ 
ninus,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy,  caused 
feather  beds  ( culcitras )  to  be  laid  under  the  rope,  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents.*  One  of  the 
most  difficult  exploits  was  running  down  the  rope* 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was  a 
strange  attempt  of  Germanicus  and  of  the  Empeior 
Galba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the  rope.4 

FUNDA  (a<pev66vT)),  a  Sling.  The  light  troops 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  (p.  94)  consist¬ 
ed  in  great  part  of  slingers  ( funditores ,  otpevdovrjTai). 
The  sling  was  also  very  much  employed  by  the 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians,  by  the  Carduchi 
and  the  Persians,6  by  the  Spaniards,4  and  by  many 
other  nations.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  wield¬ 
ed  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figure7  of  a  soldier 


with  a  provision  of  stones  in  the  sinus  of  his  pall) 
um,  and  with  his  arm  extended  in  order  to  whir- 
the  sling  about  his  head.8  Besides  stones,  plum 

1.  (Juv.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton..  12.) — 3.  (Suet,  Nero, 

11. — Brodseus  in  loc.) — 4.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  via.,  2. — Sue;.,  Galb  , 

6. — Sen.,  Epist.,  86.) — 5.j(Diod.  Sic.,  xiv.,  27. — Id.,  xvi  i.,  51.)— 

6.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  436,  ed.  Sieb.) — 7.  (Bartoli,  Col.  t.  46) 

—8.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  ix.,  587,  588.-fd.  ib„  xi.,  579  ) 
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tuets,  called  glandcs  ( po?.v6dlde<;),  of  a  form  between 
acorns  and  almonds,  were  cast  in  moulds  to  be 
thrown  with  slings.1 2  They  have  been  found  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  inscriptions  and  devices 
which  they  exhibit,  such  as  thunderbolts,  the  names 
of  persons,  and  the  word  AEHAI,  meaning  “  Take 
this.”8 

The  celebrity  of  the  natives  of  the  Balearic  Isles 
as  slingers  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that,  when  tlfey  were  children,  their  moth¬ 
ers  obliged  them  to  obtain  their  food  by  striking  it 
with  a  sling.3  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Achaeans 
and  Acarnanians  attained  to  the  greatest  expert¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon. 

The  sling,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  tombs,  had 
at  one  end  a  loop  for  making  it  fast  to  the  hand.  It 
was  made  of  wool,*  hair,  hemp,  or  leather3  ( stupca  ;6 
habena1).  Its  advantages  were,  that  it  might  be 
carried  any  distance  without  the  slightest'  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  that  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it 
might  employ  it  when  their  other  weapons  were 
unavailable  ( positis  hastis 8) ;  and  that  it  was  very 
effective  in  checking  an  enemy,  especially  in  stony 
places,  in  mountain  passes,  and  upon  eminences.9 
Hunters  also  used  the  sling  to  kill  their  game.19 

While  the  sling  was  a  very  efficacious  and  impor¬ 
tant  instrument  of  ancient  warfare,  stones  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  also  much  in  use  both 
among  the  Romans11  and  with  other  nations  (oi  7re- 
rpobcloi™).  The  Libyans  carried  no  other  arms 
than  three  spears  and  a  bag  full  of  stones.13 

The  casting  net  was  sometimes  called  funda.1* 
( Vid .  Rete.) 

FUNDUS.  The  primary  signification  of  this  word 
appears  to  be  the  bottom  or  foundation  of  a  thing  ; 
and  its  elementary  part  (fud)  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of/?v0,6f  and  n vd^r/v,  the  n  in  fundus  being 
used  to  strengthen  the  syliable.  The  conjectures 
of  file  Latin  writers  as  to  the  etymology  of  fundus 
may  be  safely  neglected. 

Fundus  is  often  used  as  applied  to  land,  the  solid 
substratum  of  all  man’s  labours.  According  to  Flo- 
rentinus,15  the  term  fundus  comprised  all  land  and 
constructions  on  it ;  but  usage  had  restricted  the 
name  of  cedes  to  city  houses,  villa  to  rural  houses, 
a-ea  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  city  not  built  upon, 
ager  to  a  plot  of  ground  in  the  country,  and  fundus 
to  ager  cum  cedifciis.  This  definition  of  fundus  may 
be  compared  with  the  uses  of  that  word  by  Horace 
and  other  writers.  In  one  passage,16  Horace  places 
domus  and  fundus  in  opposition  to  one  another,  do- 
mus  being,  apparently,  there  used  as  equivalent  to 
aides. 

The  term  fundus  often  occurred  in  Roman  wills, 
and  the  testator  frequently  indicated  the  fundus  to 
which  his  last  dispositions  referred  by  some  name, 
such  as  Sempronianus,  Seianus ;  sometimes,  also, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tract  of  country,  as 
Fundus  Trcbatianus  qui  est  in  regions  Atellana.11  A 
fundus  was  sometimes  devised  cum  omni  instru- 
mento,  with  its  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
Occasionally  a  question  arose  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  word  instrumentum,  between  or  among  the  par¬ 
ties  who  derived  their  claim  from  a  testator.18 

Fundus  has  a  derived  sense  which  flows  easily 
enough  from  its  primary  meaning.  “  FundHs ,”  says 
Festus,  “  dicitur  populus  esse  rei,  quam  alienat,  hoc 

1.  (Lucret.,  vi.,  176. — Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  729. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  778. — 
Id.  ib.,  xiv.,  825,  826.) — 2.  (Dodwell’s  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p,  159-161. — 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  i.,  p.  311.) — 3.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  i.,  16.) 
—4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiii.,  599.) — 5.  (Veget.,  iii.,  14.) — 6.  (Virg., 
Georg.,  i.,  309.) — 7.  (Ain.,  xi.,  579.)— 8.  (Virg.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Ve¬ 
get.,  i.,  16.) — 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  309.) — 11.  (Veget.,  i.,  16. — 
Id.,  ii.,  23.) — 12.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  ii.,  4,  I)  12.) — 13.  (Diod.  Sic., 
iii.,  49.) — 14.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  141.) — 15.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s. 
211.)- -16.  (Ep.,  I.,  ii.,  47.) — 17.  (Brissonius  De  Formulis,  vii., 
AO.)--  18.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  17,  s.  12.) 


e siauctor."1  (Vid.  Auctor.)  In  this  sense  “/urrfu* 
esse ”  is  to  confirm  or  ratify  a  thing;  and  in  Gellius1 
there  is  the  expression  “  scntenlia  legisque  fundut 
subscriptorque  fieri."  (Vid.  Fosderati.) 

FUNDITOilES.  (Fid.  Funda.) 

*FUNGUS  (gvKi ?f),  the  Mushroom.  “  The  escu¬ 
lent  mushrooms  of  the  ancients  comprehended,  no 
doubt,  the  Agaricus  campestris,  and  other  species  of 
this  genus.  The  Agaricus  acris  and  other  species 
were  embraced  under  their  poisonous  mushrooms. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  the  medical  student  to 
compare  the  account  of  the  poisonous  mushrooms 
given  by  Nicander,  with  Orfila’s  observations  on  the 
same  in  his  work  ‘  on  Poisons.’  ”3  Diphilus,  an  an¬ 
cient  author  quoted  by  Athenaius,  says  that  Fungi 
are  grateful  to  the  stomach,  laxative,  and  nutritious, 
but  of  difficult  digestion  and  flatulent.  Apicius  di¬ 
rects  to  eat  them  with  pepper,  oil,  salt,  &c  Horace 
points  out  the  best  kind  of  Fungi,  and  the  poets, 
generally,  mention  mushrooms  as  a  delicacy  at  the 
tables  of  gourmands.4 

FUNIS.  (Vid.  Navis.) 

FUNUS.  It  is  proposed  in  the  following  article 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Greek  and  Roman  funer¬ 
als,  and  of  the  different  rites  and  ceremonies  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

The  Greeks  attached  great  importance  to  the  bu¬ 
rial  of  the  dead.  They  believed  that  souls  could 
not  enter  the  Elysian  fields  till  their  bodies  had  been 
buried  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  the  shade  of  El 
penor  in  the  Odyssey5  earnestly  imploring  Ulysses 
to  bury  his  body.  Ulysses  also,  when  in  danger  of 
shipwreck,  deplores  that  he  had  not  fallen  before 
Troy,  as  he  should  in  that  case  have  obtained  an 
honourable  burial.6  So  strong  was  this  feeling 
among  the  Greeks,  that  it  wras  considered  a  reli¬ 
gious  duty  to  throw'  earth  upon  a  dead  body  which 
a  person  might  happen  to  find  unburied;7  and  among 
the  Athenians,  those  children  who  were  released 
from  all  other  obligations  to  unwmrthy  parents,  were 
nevertheless  bound  to  bury  them  by  one  of  Solon’s 
law's.8  The  neglect  of  burying  one’s  relatives  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  orators  as  a  grave 
charge  against  the  moral  character  of  a  man,9  since 
the  burial  of  the  body  by  the  relations  of  the  dead 
was  considered  a  religious  duty  by  the  universal 
law  of  the  Greeks.  Sophocles  represents  Antigone 
as  disregarding  all  consequences  in  order  to  bury 
the  dead  body  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  commanded  to  be 
left  unburied.  The  common  expressions  for  the 
funeral  rites,  rd  dlicaia,  vopipa  or  vo/ufi/ieva,  rrpoor)- 
Knvra,  show  that  the  dead  had,  as  it  were,  a  legal 
and  moral  claim  to  burial. 

The  common  customs  connected  with  a  Greek 
funeral  are  described  by  Lucian  in  his  treatise  De 
Luctu;10  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  differ  much  from  those  which  wrere  practised 
in  earlier  times.  After  a  person  was  dead,  it  was 
the  custom  first  to  place  in  his  mouth  an  obolus, 
called  davusTj  (vid.  Danace),  with  which  he  might 
pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  the 
head  was  crowned  with  the  flowers  wiiich  happen¬ 
ed  to  be  in  season.  The  deceased  wras  then  dress¬ 
ed  in  as  handsome  a  robe  as  the  family  could  afford, 
in  order,  according  to  Lucian,  that  he  might  not  be 
cold  on  the  passage  to  Hades,  nor  be  seen  naked  by 
Cerberus  ;  this  garment  appears  to  have  been  usu 

1.  (Compare  Plautus,  Trinum.,  V.,  i.,  7,  “fundus  potior.”) — 

2.  (xix.,  8.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  8. — Nicand.,  Alex.,  v 

520. — Orfila  on  Poisons,  ii.,  327.) — 4.  (Athen.,  Deipnos.,  ii.,  ltf 

— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  — Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4. — Juv.,  Sat., 

v.,  145. — Adams,  Commentary  on  Paul  of  /Egina,  p.  99.) — 5 

(xi.,  66,  &c.) — 6.  (CM.,  v.,  311.)— 7.  (All.,  Var.  Hist.,  v.,  14.)- 

8.  (Alsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  40.)— 9.  (Demosth.,  c  Aristog.,  i.,  p 

787,  2.— Lys.,  c.  Phil.,  p.  883  ;  c  Alcib.,  p.  539.)— 10  'e.  1® 

<ke.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  926,  ed.  Reitz.) 
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ally  white.1 *  These  duties  were  not  performed  by 
hired  persons,  like  the  pollinctorcs  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  upon  whom 
the  care  of  the  corpse  always  devolved.* 

The  corpse  was  then  laid  out  (n- podeocg,  nporidea- 
6ai)  on  a  bed  (nXivti),  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pillow  ( npoonetyahaiov ) 
for  supporting  the  head  and  back.3  It  is  said  that 
the  bed  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid  out  was  ori¬ 
ginally  placed  outside  the  house  ;*  but  at  Athens 
we  know  it  was  placed  inside,  by  one  of  Solon’s 
laws.6  The  object  of  this  formal  npoOeoig  was,  that 
it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died  natu¬ 
rally,  and  that  no  violence  had  been  done  to  him.* 
Plato7  assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there 
might  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and 
says  that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the 
house  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
that  fact.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  were  placed 
painted  earthen  vessels  called  Xt/kvOoi ,8  which  were 
also  buried  with  the  corpse ;  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  drawings  of  the  coffins  given 
by  Bottiger9  and  Stackelberg.10  Great  numbers  of 
these  painted  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  they  have  been  of  great  use  in  explain¬ 
ing  many  matters  connected  with  antiquity.  A  hon¬ 
ey-cake,  called  peXiTTovra,  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  Cerberus,  was  also  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  corpse.1’  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of 
water  was  placed,  called  oorpaicov,  apdukiov  or  ap- 
iavLov,  in  order  that  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
house  might  purify  themselves  by  sprinkling  water 
on  their  persons.13  The  relatives  stood  around  the 
bed,  the  women  uttering  great  lamentations,  rend¬ 
ing  their  garments,  and  tearing  their  hair.13  Solon 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this,14  but  his  regulations 
on  the  subject  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
observed.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sacrifice 
victims  before  carrying  out  the  dead  ;  but  this  cus¬ 
tom  was  not  observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.16  No 
femalps  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relitives  (hrog  uvaptaduv),  were  allowed  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.16 

On  the  day  after  the  npodecng,  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (e/c^opd,  £/c- 
Kopidf])  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  and  before 
sunrise,  by  a  law  of  Solon,  which  law  appears  to 
have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus.17  A 
burial  soon  after  death  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find  the  shade  of  Patroclus 
saying  to  Achilles,18 

Qdirre  pe  otti  raxiora,  irvXag  atdao  nepr/ou. 

In  some  places  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to 
bury  the  dead  on  the  day  following  death.16  The 
rnen  walked  before  the  corpse,  and  the  women  be¬ 
hind.30  The  funeral  procession  was  preceded  or 
followed  by  hired  mourners  (dpjjvudol),  who  appear 
to  have  been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato 
speaks  of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played 
mournful  tunes  on  the  flute.31 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burned.  Lucian33 
nays  that  the  Greeks  burn  and  the  Persians  bury 
their  dead ;  but  modern  writers  are  greatly  divided 


1.  (II.,  xviii.,  353. — Artemidor.,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  ?.) — 2.  (Isaeus, 
D*  Philoct.  hsered.,  p.  143. — Id.,  De  Ciron.  harec .,  p.  209.) — 3. 
(Lya.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  395.)— 4.  (Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Lysistr., 
611.) — 5.  (Denvosth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1(J71.)~ 6.  (Pollux.  Onom., 
viii.,  65.) — 7.  (Leg.,  xii.,  9,  p.  959.) — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Ecef.,  1032, 
990  ) — 9.  (“  Vaseng.,”  title-page.) — 10.  (Die  Grflber  der  Helle- 
nen,  pi.  8.) — 11.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  601,  with  schol. — Compare 
Virg.,  A5n.,  vi.,  419.) — 12.  (Aristcph.,  Eccl.,  1033.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  65.— Hesych.,  s.  v.  ’Ap<5.) — 13.  (Lucian,  lb.,  12.) — 
14.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  12, 21.) — 15  (Min.,  c.  5,  p.  315.) — 16.  (Demosth., 
e.  Macart.,  p.  1071.) — 17.  (Demosth.,  1.  c. — Antiph.,  De  Chor., 
p.  782. — t..c.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  26  —18.  (II.,  xxiii.,  71. — Compare 
Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  $  53.) — 19.  (Callim.,  Epigr.,  15. — Diog.  Laert., 
t.,  122.) — 20.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.) — 21.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  vii.,  9,  p.  800  — 
Birych.,  s.  v.  Knplvai  — P  lux,  Onom.,  iv.,  75.) — 22.  (Ib.,  21  ) 
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in  opinion  as  to  which  was  th.  usual  practice. 
Wachsmuth1  says  that  in  historical  times  the  dead 
were  always  buried ;  but  this  statement  is  nol 
strictly  correct.  Thus  we  find  that  Socrates  speaks 
of  his  body  being  either  burned  or  buried  ;*  the 
body  of  Timoleon  was  burned,3  and  so  was  that  of 
Philopcemon  4 *  The  word  dun-reiv  was  used  in  con 
nexion  with  either  mode ;  it  is  applied  to  the  col 
lection  of  the  ashes  after  bu  ning,  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  words  icateiv  and  dunreiv  used  togetb 
er.6  The  proper  expression  for  interment  in  the 
earth  is  KaTopvrreiv,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speak¬ 
ing  of  to  aCipa  fj  Kaopevov  f/  naropvTTopevov.  In 
Homer  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned  ;*  but  in¬ 
ternment  was  also  used  in  very  ancient  times.  Ci¬ 
cero7  says  that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones 
of  Orestes  being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.*  The 
dead  were  commonly  buried  among  the  Spartans* 
and  the  Sicyonians  ;1#  and  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice  is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  skele¬ 
tons  found  in  coffins  in  modern  times,  which  have 
evidently  not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire. 
Both  burning  and  burying  appear  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  different 
periods,  till  the  spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put 
an  end  to  the  former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burned  on  piles  of 
wood  called  nvpai.  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
burn  with  the  corpse  animals,  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  also 
twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  burned 
with  those  of  his  friend.11  Oils  and  perfumes  were 
also  thrown  into  the  flames.  When  the  pyre  was 
burned  down,  the  remains  of  the  fire  were  quench¬ 
ed  with  wine,  and  the  relatives  and  friends  collect¬ 
ed  the  bones.13  The  bones  were  then  washed  with 
wine  and  oil,  and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  some¬ 
times  made  of  gold.13 

The  corpses  which  were  not  burned  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
oopoc,  nveXoi,  Xtjvoi,  Xapvaiceg,  dpoirat,  though  some 
of  these  names  were  also  applied  to  the  urns  in 
which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were  made 
of  various  materials,  but  were  usually  of  baked  clay 
or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very  various,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Stackelberg,  Die 
Graber  der  Hellenen ,  pi  7,  8.  The  following  wood- 
cut  contains  two  of  the  most  ancient  kind ;  the 
figure  in  the  middle  is  the  section  of  one. 


The  dead  were  usually  buried  outside  the  town, 
as  it  was  thought  that  their  presence  in  the  city 
brought  pollution  to  the  living.  At  Athens  the 
dead  were  formerly  buried  in  their  own  houses,14 
but  in  historical  times  none  were  allowed  to  be 
buried  within  the  city.15  Lycurgus,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  all  superstition  respecting  the  presence  of 
the  dead,  allowed  of  burial  in  Sparta  ;14  and  at  Me- 
gara,  also,  the  dead  were  buried  within  the  town.17 

Persons  who  possessed  lands  in  Attica  were  fre¬ 
quently  buried  in  them,  and  we  therefore  read  of 
tombs  in  the  fields.18  Tombs,  however,  were  most 

1  (H«llei>  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  79.) — 2.  (Plat.,  Phsedr  ,  c 

"148,  p.  115.)-  3.  (Plut.,  Timol.,  39.) — 4.  (Id.,  Philop.,  21.) — ft 

(Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  v.,  48.)— 6.  (II.,  xxiii.,  127,  <tc. — Ib, 

xxiv.,  787,  &c.) — 7.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.)— -8.  (Herod.,  i.,  68. — Com 

pare  Plut.,  Sol.,  10.) — 9.  (Plut.,  Lycurg.,  27. — Compare  Thucyd  , 

i.,  134.) — 10.  (Paus.,  ii.,  7,  $  3.) — 11.  (II.,  xxiii.,  165,  &e.) — 12 

(II.,  xxiv.,  791.) — 13.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  71,  &c.) — 14.  (Plat.,  Min.,  1 

c.) — 15.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  12,  $  3.) — 16.  (Plut.,  Lycurg.,  27.)  — 

17.  (Paus.,  i.,  43,$  2.) — 18  (Demorlh.,  t.  Euerg.,  p.  1159  -* 

Donat,  ad  Tei.,  Eun.  Prol.,  10.) 
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frequently  built  by  the  side  of  roads  and  near  the 
gates  of  the  city.  Thus  the  tomb  of  Thucydides 
was  near  the  Melitian  gate  ;l  but  the  most  com¬ 
mon  place  of  burial  was  outside  of  the  Itonian  gate, 
near  the  road  leading  to  the  Peiraeus,  which  gate 
was  for  that  reason  called  the  burial-gate  (’H p/at 
nvAai1).  Those  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  bu¬ 
ried  at  the  public  expense  in  the  outer  Ceramexcus, 
on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academia.3 

The  tombs  were  regarded  as  private  property, 
and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  families  whose  rel¬ 
atives  had  been  buried  in  them.* 

Tombs  were  called  dfjKai,  Tu<j>oi,  yvij/xara,  pvyfieca, 
yrjuara.  Many  of  these  were  only  mounds  of  earth 
o:  stones  (jw/zara  +o?Mvai,  tv/j.6ol).  Others  were 
built  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  great 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  tombs 
are  those  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Lycia  by  Mr.  Fellows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antiphe'lus  the  tombs  are  very  numerous.  They 
all  have  Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  generally 
much  destroyed  by  the  damp  sea-air.  The  follow¬ 
ing  woodcut,  taken  from  Mr.  Fellows’s  work,®  con¬ 
tains  one  of  these  tombs,  and  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole. 


At  Xanthus  the  tombs  are  still  more  numerous. 
They  are  cut  into,  or  are  formed  by  cutting  away, 
the  rock,  leaving  the  tombs  standing  like  works  of 
sculpture.®  The  same  is  the  case  at  Telmessus, 
where  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  the  form  of 
temples.  They  are  generally  approached  by  steps, 
and  the  columns  of  the  portico  stand  out  about  six 
feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella ;  the  interiors 
vary  but  little ;  they  are  usually  about  six  feet  in 
height,  and  nine  feet  by  twelve  in  size.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the  other  sides  contain 
benches  on  which  the  coffins  or  urns  have  been 
placed.* * 7 

Some  Greek  tombs  were  built  under  ground,  and 
called  hypogea  (vnoyaia  or  vnoyeia).  They  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  Roman  conditoria .•  ( Vid.  Cowditoki- 

UM.) 

At  Athens  the  dead  appear  to  have  been  usually 
buried  in  the  earth,  and  originally  the  place  of  their 
interment  was  not  marked  by  any  monument.®  Af¬ 
terward,  however,  so  much  expense  was  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  monuments  to  the  deceased,  that 
it  was  provided  by  one  of  Solon’s  laws  that  no  one 

1.  (Paus.,  i.,  23,  i)  11.)— 2.  ( Etym.  Mag.  and  Harpocr.,  s.  v.— 
Theophrast.,  Char.,  14.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  34. — Paus.,  i.,  29,  f) 
4.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  p.  1307  ;  c.  Macart.,  1077. — Cic., 
De  Leg.,  ii.,  26.) — 5.  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  219.) — 6.  (Ib., 
d.  226.)- -7.  (Ib,  p.  245.)— 8.  (Petron.,  c.  Ill  )— 9.  (Cic.,  De 
Leg  ,  ii.  25.) 
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should  erect  a  monument  which  could  not  be  com 
pleted  by  ten  men  in  the  course  of  three  days.' 
This  law,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
strictly  observed.  We  read  of  one  monument  whico 
cost  twenty-five  minae,®  and  of  another  which  cost 
more  than  two  talents.®  Demetrius  Phalereus  also 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  expense  by  forbid¬ 
ding  the  erection  of  any  funeral  monrment  morp 
than  three  cubits  in  height.* 

The  monuments  erected  over  the  graves  of  per 
sons  were  usually  of  four  kinds :  1.  arylai,  pillars 
or  upright  stone  tablets ;  2  kloveq,  columns  ;  3. 
vatdia  or  ypipa,  small  buildings  in  the  form  of  tem¬ 
ples  ;  and,  4.  Tpane&i,  flat  square  stones,  called 
by  Cicero5 *  mensa.  The  term  arpXai  is  sometimes 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  funeral  monuments,  but 
properly  designates  upright  stone  tablets,  which 
were  usually  terminated  with  an  oval  heading 
called  kiridripa.  These  knidZ/fiara  were  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  kind  of  arabesque  work,  as  in 
the  two  following  specimens  taken  from  Stackel- 
berg.®  The  shape  of  the  knidypa,  however,  some 


times  differed  .  among  the  Sicyonians  it  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  aerog  or  fastigium  (vid.  Fastigijii), 
which  is  placed  over  the  extremity  of  a  temple. 

The  Ktovtq  or  columns  were  of  various  forms 
The  three  in  the  following  woodcut  are  taken  front 
Stackelberg7  and  Millin.® 


The  following  example  of  an  ijpuov,  which  is  also 
taken  from  Stackelberg,®  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
monUi.ients  of  this  kind.  Another  ijpuov  is  given 
in  the  course  of  this  article. 

The  inscriptions  upon  these  funeral  monuments 
usually  contain  the  name  of  the  deceased  person, 
and  that  of  the  demus  to  which  he  belonged,  as  well 
as,  frequently,  some  account  of  his  life.  A  work  on 
these  monuments,  entitled  Ilept  Mvripuruv,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Diodorus  Periegetes.10 

Orations  in  praise  of  the  dead  were  sometimes 
pronounced  ;  but  Solon  ordained  that  such  orations 
should  be  confined  to  persons  who  were  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral 11  In  the  heroic  ages  games 


1.  (Id.,  ii.,  26.) — 2.  (Lys.,  c.  Diog.,  p.  905.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Steph.,  i.,  p.  1125,  15.)— 4.  (Cic.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (pi.  3.)- 

7.  (pi.  44,  46.) — 8.  (Peint.  de  Vases  Ant.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  51.) — 9 

fpl.  1.)— 10  (Pint..  Them  ,  32.)— 11.  (Cic  ,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  26  ) 
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m*re  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  great  man,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Patroclus  ;l *  but  this  practice  does  not 
»o  have  been  usual  in  the  historical  times. 


All  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  funerals 
v  ere  considered  polluted,  and  could  not  enter  the 
U  mpies  of  the  gods  till  they  had  been  purified.  Those 
persons  who  were  reported  to  have  died  in  foreign 
countries,  and  whose  funeral  rites  had  been  per¬ 
formed  in  their  own  cities,  were  called  varef.6noTiJ.oL 
and  devreponoTfiot  if  they  were  alive.  Such  persons 
were  considered  impure,  and  could  only  be  delivered 
from  their  impurity  by  being  dressed  in  swaddling 
clothes,  and  treated  like  newborn  infants.3 

After  the  funeral  was  over  the  relatives  partook 
jjl  a  feast,  which  was  called  nepiSeinvov  or  vexpo- 
fe'.-r vov.*  This  feast  was  always  given  at  the  house 
at  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased.  Thus  the 
elatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of 
Chasroneia  partook  of  the  nepidemvov  at  the  house 
of  Demosthenes,  as  if  he  were  the  nearest  relative 
to  them  all.4  These  feasts  are  frequently  repre- 
jented  on  funeral  monuments.  In  one  corner  a 
norse’s  head  is  usually  placed,  which  was  intended 
o  represent  death  as  a  journey.  The  following 
woodcut,  which  represents  a  nepldeinvuv  or  venpo- 
teinvov,  is  taken  from  the  Marmora  Oxon.,  i.,  tab.  52, 
So.  135.  A  similar  example  of  a  nepldecnvov  is 
i  iven  at  the  beginning  of  Hobhouse's  Travels .* 


On  the  second  day  after  the  funeral  a  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  was  offered,  called  rplra.  Pollux6  enu¬ 
merates  in  order  all  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
which  followed  the  funeral :  rplra,  Ivvara,  rpiaxd- 

1.  (II.,  xxiii.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  5.)— 
1.  (Lucian,  lb.,  c.  24.— Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  25.) — 4.  (Demosth., 
Vo  Colon.,  p.  321,  15.)  —  5.  (Compare  Muller,  Archseol.  der 
>st,  $  428,  2.'-- 6.  (Onom  viii.,  145.) 
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evuylopara ,  \oal.  /  ristophanes1  alludes  to  Itie 
rplra.  The  principal  sacrifice,  however,  to  the 
dead  was  on  the  ninth  day,  called  ivvara  or  fva  ra .* 
The  mourr.ng  for  the  dead  appears  to  have  lasted 
till  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  funeral,3  on  which 
day  sacrifices  were  again  offered.4  At  Sparta  the 
time  of  mourning  was  limited  to  eleven  days.* 
During  the  time  of  mourning  it  was  considered  in¬ 
decorous  for  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  appeal 
in  public:6 *  they  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  blatk 
dress,5  and  in  ancient  times  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
sign  of  grief  ( TIAoko/jo g  nevOrirr/pLof 8). 

The  tombs  were  preserved  by  the  family  to  which 
they  belonged  with  the  greatest  care,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  as  among  the  strongest  ties  which  attached 
a  man  to  his  native  land.9  In  the  Docimasia  of  the 
Athenian  archons  it  was  always  a  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  they  had  kept  in  proper  repair  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors.10  On  certain  days  the  tombs 
were  crowned  with  flowers,  and  offerings  were 
made  to  the  dead,  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers 
and  various  other  things  ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  vEschyl.,  Pers.,  609,  &c. ;  Cho'eph.,  86,  &c.  Tho 
act  of  offering  these  presents  was  called  haylfciv, 
and  the  offerings  themselves  haylc/iara,  or,  more 
commonly,  xoai-  Such  offerings  at  the  tombs  are 
represented  upon  many  IrjKvdoL,  or  painted  vases, 
of  which  an  example  is  given  in  the  following  wood- 
cut.11 *  The  tomb  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  temple 
(Tip&ov),  and  upon  it  is  a  representation  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  See  also  Stackelberg,  pi.  14—46,  and  Mil- 
lin,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  32,  38,  for  farther  cxampler. 


The  yeveaia  mentioned  by  Herodotus18  appear  to 
have  consisted  in  offerings  of  the  same  kind,  which 
were  presented  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
I  of  the  deceased.  The  vexvoia  were  probably  offer- 
1  ings  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  death  ; 
I  though,  according  to  some  writers,  the  ve/cv aia  were 
|  the  same  as  the  yeveaia  13  Meals  were  also  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  dead,  and  burned.14 

Certain  criminals,  who  were  put  to  death  by  the 
state,  were  also  deprived  of  the  rites  of  burial, 
which  was  considered  as  an  additional  punishment. 
There  were  certain  places,  both  at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  such  criminals 
were  cast.15  A  person  who  had  committed  suicide 
was  not  deprived  of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which 
he  had  killed  himself  was  cut  off  and  buried  by  it- 


1.  (Lysistr.,  611,  with  schol.) — 2.  ( .Eschin.,  c.  Cte?.,  p.  617. 

— Issus,  De  Ciron.  haered.,  p.  224.)— 3.  (Lys.,  De  Cied.  Erat., 

p.  16.)— 4.  (Ilarpocrat.,  s.  v.  Tpiairoy.) — 5.  (Plut.,  Lye.,  27.) — 6. 

(.Eschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  468,  469.) — 7.  (Eurip.,  Helen.,  1087.— 

Iphig.  Aul.,  1438. —  Isieus,  De  Nicostr.  hsered.,  p.  71. — Pllit., 

Pericl.,  38.) — 8.  (JSschyl.,  ChoSph.,  7  )— 9.  (.Eschyl.,  Per*., 

405. — Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  141.) — 10.  (Xcn.,  Mem.,  ii.,  2,  Q  IS.) 

— 11.  (Millin,  Peint.  de  Vases  Ant.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  27  ) — 12.  (it., 

26  ) — 13.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  rcriaia. — Clrammatt.  Bekker,  p.  231.) 

— 14.  (Lucian,  Contempl.,  p.  22,  vol.  i.,  p.  519,  ed.  Reitz. — Id., 

De  Merc.  Conduct.,  28,  p.  687, — Art  vnidor  ,  Oneirocjr.,  it.,  81.) 

|  — 15.  (Plut.,  Them.,  22. — Thucyd.,  134.1 
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self.1  The  bodies  of  those  persons  who  had  been 
struck  by  Irghtning  were  regarded  as  sacred  (iepoi 
venpol );  they  were  never  buried  with  others,51  but 
usually  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been  struck.3 
(Vid.  Uidental.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Roman 
mnerals.  They  were  conducted,  in  some  respects, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Greek  funerals  ;  but  as  they 
differ  in  many  important  particulars,  a  separate  ac¬ 
count  of  each  is  given  in  this  article. 

When  a  Roman  was  at  the  point  of  death,  his 
nea»  ;st  relative  present  endeavoured  to  catch  the 
last  breath  with  his  mouth.4 *  The  ring  was  taken 
off  the  finger  of  the  dying  person  ;*  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  his  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed  by 
the  nearest  relative,6 *  who  called  upon  the  deceased 
by  name  ( inclamare ,  conclamare),  exclaiming  have  or 
vale.''  The  corpse  was  then  washed,  and  anointed 
with  oil  and  perfumes  by  slaves,  called  Pollinctores, 
who  belonged  to  the  Libitinarii,  or  undertakers, 
called  by  the  Greeks  veKpoddnrai.9  The  Libitinarii 
appear  to  have  been  so  called  because  they  dw'elt 
near  the  Temple  of  Venus  Libitina,  where  all  things 
requisite  for  funerals  were  sold.®  Hence  we  find 
the  expressions  vitare  Libitinam  and  evadere  Libiti- 
nam  used  in  the  sense  of  escaping  death.10  At  this 
temple  an  account  {ratio,  ephemeris)  was  kept  of 
those  who  died,  and  a  small  sum  was  paid  for  the 
registration  of  their  names.11 * 

A  small  coin  was  then  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  ir  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hades,13 
and  the  body  was  laid  out  on  a  couch  in  the  vesti¬ 
bule  of  the  house,  with  its  feet  towards  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  best  robe  which  the  deceased 
had  worn  when  alive.  Ordinary  citizens  were 
dressed  in  a  white  toga,  and  magistrates  in  their 
official  robes.13  If  the  deceased  hau  received  a 
crown,  while  alive,  as  a  reward  for  his  oravery,  it 
was  now  placed  on  his  head,14  and  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  laid  was  sometimes  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
usually  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  if  he  was 
a  person  of  consequence.15 

Funerals  were  usually  called  funera  just.i  or  ex- 
tequue ;  the  latter  term  was  generally  applied  to 
the  funeral  procession  ( pompa  funebris).  There 
were  two  kinds  of  funerals,  public  and  private ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called  funus  publicum 16  or  in- 
dictivum,  because  the  people  were  invited  to  it  by  a 
herald  ;n  the  latter,  funus  taciturn,19  translatitium ,19 
or  plebeium.  A  person  appears  to  have  usually  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money  in  his  will  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  funeral ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  so, 
nor  appoint  any  one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  devolved 
upon  the  persons  to  whom  the  property  was  left, 
and  if  he  died  without  a  will,  upon  his  relatives  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  order  of  succession  to  the  property.10 
The  expenses  of  the  funeral  were  in  such  cases  de¬ 
cided  by  an  arbiter  according  to  the  property  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,31  whence  arbitria  is  used  to 
signify  the  funeral  expenses.33  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the  mode  in  which  a  funeral  was  con¬ 
ducted  only  applies  strictly  to  the  funerals  of  the 
great ;  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  could  iot,  of 

1.  (Ailschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  636,  637.) — 2.  (Eurip.,  Sup’ll.,  935.) 

— 3  (Artemid.,  Oneirocr.,  ii.,  9,  p,  146.) — 4.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  iv., 

684. — Cic.,  Verr.,  v.,  45.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  73.) — 6.  (Virg.,  iEn., 

ix.,  487.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  iii.,  43.— Id.,  Met.,  x.,  62.— Id., 

Fast.,  iv.,  852.  — Catull.,  ci.,  10.) — 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  3,  s.  5,  I)  8.) — 

9.  (Senec.,  De  Bcnef.,  vi.,  38. — Plut.,  Qusest.  Rom.,  23. — Liv., 

xli.,  21. — Plut.,  Num.,  12.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  III.,  xxx.,  6. — 

Juv.,  xii.,  122.) — 11.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  39. — Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 

iv.,  15.) — 12.  (Juv.,  iii.,  267.) — 13.  (Juv.,  iii.,  172.— Liv.,  xxxiv., 

7. — Suet.,  Ner.,  50.) — 14.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 15.  (Lucan., 

iii.,  442. — Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  xiv.,  23.) — 16.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  11.) 

— 17.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.) — 18.  (Ovid,  Trist., 

k,  ui.,  22.)— 19.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  33.)— 20.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  s.  12.)— 

21.  (Dig.,  1.  c.) — 22.  (Cic.,  Pro  Dom.,  37. — Id.,  post  Red.  in 

Sen..  7.  -Id.  in  Pis.,  9.) 


course,  be  observed  in  the  case  of  persons  in  oi  bi¬ 
nary  circumstances. 

All  fur  erals  in  ancient  times  were  performed  at 
night,1  out  afterward  the  poor  only  were  buried  at 
night,  because  they  could  not  afford  to  have  any 
funeral  procession.3  The  corpse  was  usually  car¬ 
ried  out  of  the  house  {eferebatur)  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  death.3  The  order  of  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  was  regulated  by  a  person  called  Designator 
or  Dominus  Funcris,  who  was  attended  by  lictore 
dressed  in  black.4  It  was  headed  by  musiciar.?  of 
various  kinds  ( cornicines ,  siticines),  who  played 
mournful  strains,8  and  next  came  mourning  women, 
called  Prajica,9  who  were  hired  to  lament  and  sing 
the  funeral  song  { ncenia  or  lessus )  in  praise  of  the 
deceased.  These  were  sometimes  followed  by  play 
ers  and  buffoons  (sea;*  a,  histriones),  of  whom  one, 
called  Archimimus,  represented  the  character  of  the 
deceased,  and  imitated  his  words  and  actions.’ 
Then  came  the  slaves  whom  the  deceased  had  lib¬ 
erated,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  ( pileati) ;  the 
number  of  whom  was  occasionally  very  great,  since 
a  master  sometimes  liberated  all  his  slaves  in  his 
will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp  of  his  funeral.8 
Before  the  corpse  the  images  of  the  deceased  and 
of  his  ancestors  were  carried,®  and  also  the  crowns 
or  military  rewards  which  he  had  gained.10 

The  corpse  was  carried  on  a  couch  ( lectica ),  to 
which  the  name  of  Feretrum 11  or  Capulum 13  was  usu¬ 
ally  given ;  but  the  bodies  of  poor  citizens  and  of 
slaves  were  carried  on  a  common  kind  of  bier  or 
coffin,  called  Sandapila.13  The  Sandapila  was  car¬ 
ried  by  bearers,  called  Vespa  or  Vespillones,1*  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Festus,18  they  carried  out  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  ( vespertino  tempore).  The 
couches  on  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car¬ 
ried  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple!16  They  were  often  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,17  and  sometimes  on  those  of  his  freedmen.18 
Julius  Caesar  was  carried  by  the  magistrates,  -1*  and 
Augustus  by  the  senators.30 

The  relatives  of  the  deceased  walked  behind  the 
corpse  in  mourning ;  his  sons  with  their  heads  veil¬ 
ed,  and  his  daughters  with  their  heads  bare  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  both.31  They  often  uttered  loud  lamenta¬ 
tions,  and  the  women  beat  their  breasts  and  tore 
their  cheeks,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Twelve  Tables  ( Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto 33).  If  the 
deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  went  through  the  Forum,33  and  stopped  be¬ 
fore  the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  oration  ( laudatio )  in 
praise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.34  This  prac 
tice  was  of  great  antiquity  among  the  Romans,  and 
is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  first  introduced 
by  Poplicola,  who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  ir« 
honour  of  his  colleague  Brutus.35  Women,  also, 
were  honoured  by  funeral  orations.36  From  the 
Forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  ol 

1.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JE n.,  xi.,  143. — Isidor.,  xi.,  2. — Id.,  xx,,  10  , 
— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Vespse. — Sueton.,  Dom.,  17. — Dionys.  Hal, 

iv. ,  40.) — 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ADn.,  v.,  64.)— 4.  (Donat,  ad  Ter., 
Adelph.,  I.,  ii.,  7. — Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24. — Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  vii.,  6.' 
— 5.  (Cic.,  Ib.,  ii.,  23. — Gell.,  xx.,  2.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 7 
(Suet.,  Vesp.,  19.) — 8.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.,  24. — Compare  Lhr., 
xxxviii.,  55.) — 9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  13. — Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  134.— 
Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.) — 10.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 11.  (Varro, 
De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  166.) — 12.  (Fest.,s.  v.) — 13.  (Mart.,  is.,  81. — Id  , 
VIII.,  lxxv.,  14. — Juv.,  viii.,  175. — “  Vilis  area:”  Hor.,  Sit.,  L, 
viii.,  9.) — 14.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  17. — Mart.,  I.,  xxxi.,  48.) — 15.  (a. 

v. ) — 16.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  84.) — 17.  (Val.  Max.,  vii.,  1,  t)  1. — Hci., 
Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  56.) — 18.  (Pers.,  iii.,  106.) — 19.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  84.' 
— 20.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.) — 21.  (Pint., 
Quasst.  Rom.,  14.) — 22.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.) — 23.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  iv.,  40.) — 24.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  v.,  17. — Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  13.— 
Id.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  84. —Suet.,  Jul.,  84. — Id.,  Octav.,  100.) — 23 
(Plut..  Poplic.,  9. — Dionys.  Hal.,  v  ,  17.) — 26.  (Cic.,  De  Or«* 
ii.,  11.— Suet.,  Til.,  26.— Id..  Cal.,  10.) 
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lie  lwelve  Tables,  was  obliged  to  be  outBide  the 
city.* 1 * * 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead,8 *  though  they  also  early  adopted,  to  some 
extent,  the  custom  of  burning,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.8  Burning,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  general  till  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic ;  Marius  was  buried,  and 
Sulla  was  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose 
body  was  burned *.4  Under  the  Empire  burning  was 
almost  universally  practised,  but  was  gradually  dis¬ 
continued  as  Christianity  spread,6  so  that  it  had 
fallen  into  disuse  in  the  fourth  century.6  Persons 
struck  by  lightning  were  not  burned,  but  buried  on 
the  spot,  which  was  called  Bidental ,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  sacred.  ( Vid .  Bidental.)  Children,  also, 
who  had  not  cut  their  teeth,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Suggrundarium.1  Those 
who  were  buried  were  placed  in  a  coffin  ( area  or 
loculus ),  which  was  frequently  made  of  stone,®  and 
sometimes  of  the  Assian  stone,  which  came  from 
Assos  in  Troas,  and  which  consumed  all  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  teeth,  in  40  days,*  whence 
it  was  called  Sarcophagus.  This  name  was  in 
course  of  time  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb.10 

The  corpse  was  burned  on  a  pile  of  wood  ( pyra 
or  rogus).  Servius11  thus  defines  the  difference 
between  pyra  and  rogus :  “  Pyra  est  lignorum  con¬ 
geries ;  rogus,  cum  jam  ardere  caeperit,  dicitur."  This 
pile  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal 
sides,  whence  we  find  it  called  ara  sepulcri1*  and 
funeris  ara.1*  The  sides  of  the  pile  were,  according 
to  the  Twelve  Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpolish¬ 
ed,14  but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark  leaves.1* 
Cypress-trees  were  sometimes  placed  before  the 
pile.1*  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse  was  placed, 
vith  the  couch  on  which  it  had  been  carried,17  and 
he  nearest  relative  then  set  fire  to  the  pile  with  his 
ace  turned  away.  (Vid.  Fax.)  When  the  flames 
began  to  rise,  various  perfumes  were  thrown  into 
the  fire  (called  by  Cicero18  sumptuosa  respersio), 
though  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve 
Tables ;  cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  clothes,  dishes  of 
food,  and  other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon 
the  flames.19 

The  place  where  a  person  was  burned  was  called 
Bustum  if  he  was  afterward  buried  on  the  same 
spot  (vid.  Bustum),  and  Ustrina  or  Ustrinum  if  he 
was  buried  at  a  different  place.  Persons  of  proper¬ 
ty  frequently  set  apart  a  space,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of  burn¬ 
ing  the  dead ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford  the 
space  appear  to  have  sometimes  placed  the  funeral 
pyre  against  the  monuments  of  others,  which  was 
frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on  monuments 
(Huic  monumento  ustrinum  applicari  non  licet*0). 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor  or  an  illustrious 
general,  the  soldiers  marched  (decurrebant)  three 
times  round  the  pile,81  which  custom  was  observed 
annually  at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Drusus.88  Sometimes  animals  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times  captives 
and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed  to  be 


1.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  55.) — 3. 
(Cic.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Ib.,  ii.,  22.) — 5.  (Minuc.  Felix,  p.  327,  ed. 
Guxel,  1672.) — 6.  (Macrob.,  vii.,  7.) — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  15. — 
Juv.,  xv.,  140. — Fulgent.,  lie  prise,  serm.,7.)— 8.  (Val.  Max.,  i., 

I,  I)  i2. — Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Vir.  Illustr.,  42.) — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii., 

18 ,  xxxvi.,  27.) — 10.  (Juv.,  x.,  172. — Dig.  34,  tit.  1,  s.  18,  $  5. — 

Orelli,  Inscr.,  No.  W4,  4432,  4554.) — 11.  (ad  Virg.,  ^En.,  xi., 

185.)— 12.  (Virg.,  -<En.,  vi.,  177.) — 13.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  xiii., 

41.) — 14.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.) — 15.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  vi.,  215.) — 

16.  (Virg  et  Ovid,  1.  c. — Sil.  Ital.,  x.,  535.) — 17.  (Tibull.,  I.,  i., 

51.)— 18.  (1.  c.)— 19.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vi.,  225.— Stat.,  Theb.,  vi., 

!25. — Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  126. — Lucan.,  ix..  175.) — 20.  (Gruter, 

755,  4  ;  656,  3.— Orelli,  4384  ,  4385.)— 21.  (Virg.,  J&n.,  xi.,  188. 

'-Tact.,  Ann.,  ii.,  7.) — 22.  (Suet  Claud.,  1.) 
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fond  of  blood  ;  but  afterward  gladiators,  called  Bua- 
tuarii,  were  hired  to  fight  round  the  burning  pile. 
(Vid.  Bustum.) 

When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  the  embers 
were  soaked  with  wine,  and  the  bones  and  ashes 
of  the  deceased  were  gathered  by  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives,1  who  sprinkled  them  with  perfumes,  and 
placed  them  in  a  vessel  called  urna*  which  was 
made  of  various  materials,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  individuals.  Most  of  the  funeral 
urns  in  the  British  Museum  are  made  of  marble,  al¬ 
abaster,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  of  various  shape? 
but  most  commonly  square  or  round ;  and  upon 
them  there  is  usually  an  inscription  or  epitaph  (tit- 
ulus  or  epitaphium),  beginning  with  the  letters  D. 
M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  that  is,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  deceased,  with  the 
length  of  his  life,  & c.,  and  also  by  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  the  urn  made.  The  following  ex¬ 
amples,  taken  from  urns  in  the  British  Museum, 
will  give  a  general  knowledge  of  such  inscriptions. 
The  first  is  to  Serullia  Zosimenes,  who  lived  ^6 
years,  and  is  dedicated  by  her  son  Prosdecius  : 

D.  M. 

Servlli.*  Zosimeni 

QvjE  VIXIT  ANN.  XXVL 

Bene  meren.  fecit 
Prosdecivs  Filivs. 

The  next  is  an  inscription  to  Licinius  Successus, 
who  lived  13  years,  one  month,  and  19  days,  by  his 
most  unhappy  parents,  Comicus  and  Auriola  : 

Dis.  Man. 

Comicvs.  ET 
Avriola.  Parentes 
Infelicissimi 
Licinio  Svccesso. 

V.  A.  XIII.  M.  I.  D.  XIX. 

The  following  woodcut  is  a  representation  of  s 
sepulchral  urn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  an 
upright  rectangular  form,  richly  ornamented  vr.th 
foliage,  and  supported  at  the  sides  by  pilasters.  It 
is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cossutia  Prima.  Its 
height  is  twenty-one  inches,  and  its  width,  at  the 
base,  fourteen  inches  six  eighths.  Below  the  n- 
scription  an  infant  genius  is  represented  driving  a 
car  drawn  by  four  horses. 
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After  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased  had 
been  placed  in  the  urn,  the  persons  present  were 
thrice  sprinkled  by  a  priest  with  pure  water  from  a 
branch  of  olive  or  laurel  for  the  purpose  of  purifica¬ 
tion  ;l 11  after  which  they  were  dismissed  by  the  prce- 
fica,  or  some  other  person,  by  the  solemn  word  I  li¬ 
cet,  that  is,  ire  licet.2  At  their  departure  they  were 
accustomed  to  bid  farewell  to  the  deceased  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  word  Vale.3 

The  urns  were  placed  in  sepulchres,  which,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  were  outside  the  city,  though  in  a  few 
cases  we  read  i  f  the  dead  being  buried  within  the 
city.  Thus  Valerius,  Publicola,  Tubertus,  and  Fa- 
bricius  were  buried  in  the  city ;  which  right  their 
descendants  also  possessed,  but  did  not  use.4 *  The 
vestal  virgins  and  the  emperors  were  buried  in  the 
city,  according  to  Servius,6  because  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  laws.  By  a  rescript  of  Hadrian,  those 
who  buried  a  person  in  the  city  were  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fis- 
cus  ;  and  the  spot  where  the  burial  had  taken  place 
was  confiscated.*  The  practice  was  also  forbidden 
by  Antoninus  Pius7 8  and  Theodosius  II.* 

The  verb  sepelire,  like  the  Greek  Ddnreiv,  was 
applied  to  every  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead,9 
and  sepulcrum  signified  any  kind  of  tomb  in  which 
the  body  or  bones  ot  a  man  were  placed  ( Sepul¬ 
crum  est,  ubi  corpus  ossave  hominis  condita  sunt10). 
The  term  humare  was  originally  used  for  burial  in 
the  earth,1’  but  was  afterward  applied,  like  sepelire , 
to  any  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  ;  since  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  custom,  after  the  body  was 
burned,  to  throw  some  earth  upon  the  bones.1* 

The  places  for  burial  were  either  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  The  public  places  of  burial  were  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  for  illustrious  citizens,  who  were  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  other  for  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  former  was  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  tombs  of  the 
illustrious  dead  ( vid .  Campus  Martius),  and  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus  ;w  the  latter  was  also  in  the 
Campus  Esquilinus,  and  consisted  of  small  pits  or 
caverns,  called  puticuli  or  puticulce  ;14  but  as  this 
place  rendered  the  neighbourhood  unhealthy,  it  was 
given  to  Maecenas,  who  converted  it  into  gardens, 
and  built  a  magnificent  house  upon  it.  Private  pla¬ 
ces  for  burial  were  usually  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome;  and  on  some  of  these  roads,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  tombs  formed  an  almost  un¬ 
interrupted  street  for  many  miles  from  the  gates  of 
the  city.  They  were  frequently  built  by  individuals 
during  their  lifetime  ;15  thus  Augustus,  in  his  sixth 
consulship,  built  the  Mausoleum  for  his  sepulchre 
between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  Tiber,  and  plant¬ 
ed  round  it  woods  and  walks  for  public  use.16  The 


heirs  were  often  ordered  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
to  build  a  tomb  for  him  and  they  sometimes  did 
it  at  their  own  expense  ( de  suo),  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  recorded  in  the  inscription  on  funeral 
monuments,  as  in  the  following  example  taken  from 
an  urn  in  the  British  Museum  : 

Dus  Manibvs 
L.  Lepidi  Epaphr^e 
Patris  Optimi 
L.  Lepidivs 
Maximvs  F. 

De.  Svo. 

Sepulchres  were  originally  called  busta ,*  but  tm* 
word  was  afterward  employed  in  the  manner  men¬ 
tioned  under  Bustum.  Sepulchres  were  also  fre¬ 
quently  called  Monumenta,3  but  this  term  was  also 
applied  to  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a 
person  in  a  different  place  from  where  he  was  bu¬ 
ried.4  Condituria  or  condiliva  were  sepulchres  un¬ 
der  ground,  in  which  dead  bodies  were  placed  en¬ 
tire,  in  contradistinction  to  those  sepulchres  which 
contained  the  bones  and  ashes  only.  They  an¬ 
swered  to  the  Greek  inoyeiov  or  in oyaiov.  (Vid. 
Conditorium.) 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of 
marble,  and  the  ground  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing 
or  wall,  and  planted  round  with  trees.*  The  extent, 
of  the  burying-ground  was  marked  by  Cippi.  ( Vid- 
Cippus.)  The  name  of  Mausoleum,  which  wTas  ori¬ 
ginally  the  name  of  the  magnificent  sepulchre  erect¬ 
ed  by  Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,*  was  sometimes  given  to  any  splendid 
tomh.7  The  open  space  before  a  sepulchre  was 
called  forum  (vid.  Forum),  and  neither  this  space 
nor  the  sepulchre  itself  could  become  the  property 
of  a  person  by  usucapion.* 

Private  tombs  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
for  himself  and  the  members  of  his  family  (scpulcra 
familiaria),  or  for  himself  and  his  heirs  (sepulcra 
hereditaria0).  A  tomb  which  was  fitted  up  with 
niches  to  receive  the  funeral  urns  was  called  co¬ 
lumbarium,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  these 
niches  to  the  holes  of  a  pigeon-house.  In  these 
tombs  the  ashes  of  the  freedmen  and  slaves  of  great 
families  were  frequently  placed  in  vessels  made  of 
baked  clay,  called  ollce,  which  were  let  into  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  within  these  niches,  the  lids 
only  being  seen,  and  the  inscriptions  placed  in  front 
A  representation  of  a  columbarium  is  given  on  page 
283. 

Tombs  were  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  woodcut,  which  represents  part  of  the  street 
of  tombs  at  Pompeii,  is  taken  from  Mazois,  Pnm- 
peiana,  part  i.,  pi.  IS. 


All  these  tombs  were  raised  on  a  platform  of  ma¬ 
sonry  above  the  level  of  the  footway.  The  first 
building  on  the  right  hand  is  a  funeral  triclinium, 
which  presents  to  the  street  a  plain  front  about 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  next  is  the  family  tomb 


1.  (Virg.,  2En.,  vi.,  229. — Serv.,  ad  loc.) — 2.  (Serv.,  1.  c.) — 3. 
(Sen-.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.)— 5.  (ad  Virg.,  iEn.,  xi., 
805.' — 6.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  12,  s.  3,  I)  5.) — 7.  (Capitol.,  Anton.  Pius, 
— 8  (Cod.  Theod.,  9,  tit.  17,  s.  6.)— 9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  55.) 
—10.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  s.  2,  I)  5. — Compare  47,  tit.  12,  s.  3,  *)  2.) — 

11.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) — 12.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  23.) — 13.  (Cic.,  Phil., 
ix.,  7.)— 14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  I.at.,  v.,  S5,  ed.  Muller. — Festus, 
(  v.— Hot.,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  10.) — 15.  (S*nec.,  De  Brev.  Vit..  20.) 
^-16  fSuet.,  Or ta^.,  100.) 


of  Naevoleia  Tyche ;  it  consists  of  a  square  built, 
ing,  containing  a  small  chamber,  and  from  the  level 
of  the  outer  wall  steps  rise,  which  support  a  marble 
cippus  richly  ornamented.  The  burial-ground  of 
Nestacidius  follows  next,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  wall ;  next  to  which  comes  a  monument  erect¬ 
ed  to  the  memory  of  C.  Calventius  Quietus.  The 

1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  84. — Id.  ib.,  v.,  105.— Plin.,  Ep.,  vj, 

10.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sepulcrum.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,iv.,  i2,  $  3. 

— Ovid,  Met.,  xiii.,  524.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,67.) 

— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  iv.,  12,  I)  3. — Tibull.,  III.,  ii.,  22. — Suet., 

Ner.,  33,  50.— Martial,  i.,  89.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  t>  9 

— Gell.,  x.,  18.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  100.—  Paus.,  viii.,  16, 1)  3.)  • 

8.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  24.)— 9.  (Dij.  11,  tit  7,  s.  5.) 
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building  is  solid,  and  was  not,  therefore,  a  place  of 
burial,  but  only  an  honorary  tomb.  The  wall  in 
front  is  scarcely  four  feet  high,  from  which  three 
steps  lead  up  to  a  cippus.  The  back  rises  into  a 
pediment ;  and  the  extreme  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  footway  is  about  seventeen  feet.  An  un¬ 
occupied  space  intervenes  between  this  tomb  and 
the  next,  which  bears  no  inscription.  The  last 
building  on  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Scaurus,  which 
is  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  representing  gladia¬ 
torial  combats  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts. 

The  tombs  of  the  Romans  were  ornamented  in 
various  ways,  but  they  seldom  represented  death  in 
a  direct  manner.1  A  horse’s  head  was  one  of  the 
most  common  representations  of  death,  as  it  signi¬ 
fied  departure ;  but  we  rarely  meet  with  skeletons 
noon  tombs.  The  following  woodcut,  however, 


which  is  taken  from  a  bas-relief  upon  one  of  the 
tombs  of  Pompeii,  represents  the  skeleton  of  a  child 
lying  on  a  heap  of  stones.  The  dress  of  the  fe¬ 
male,  who  is  stooping  over  it,  is  remarkable,  and  is 
6till  preserved,  according  to  Mazois,  in  the  country 
aiound  Sora.* 

A  sepulchre,  or  any  place  in  which  a  person  was 
buried,  was  religiosus ;  all  things  which  were  left 
or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were  religiosa;  those 
consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called  Sacra} 
Even  the  place  in  which  a  slave  was  buried  was 
considered  religiosus.4  Whoever  violated  a  sepul¬ 
chre  wTas  subject  to  an  action  termed  sepulcri  vio- 
lati  actio*  Those  who  removed  the  bodies  or  bones 
from  the  sepulchre  were  punished  by  death,  or  de- 
portatio  in  insulam,  according  to  their  rank  ;  if  the 
sepulchre  was  violated  in  any  other  way,  they  were 
punished  hy  deportatio,  or  condemnation  to  the 
mines.*  The  title  in  the  Digest,7  “  De  Religiosis  ct 
Sumtibus  Funcrum ,”  &c.,  also  contains  much  curi¬ 
ous  information  on  the  subject,  and  is  well  worth 
perusal. 

After  the  bones  had  been  placed  in  the  urn  at  the 
funeral,  the  friends  returned  home.  They  then  un¬ 
derwent  a  farther  purification  called  suffitio ,  which 
consisted  in  being  sprinkled  with  water  and  step¬ 
ping  over  a  fire.*  The  house  itself  was  also  swept 
with  a  certain  kind  of  broom,  which  sweeping  or 
purification  was  called  exvcrra,  and  the  person  who 
did  it  cverriator .*  The  Denicalcs  Feria  were  also 
days  set  apart  for  the  purification  of  the  family.10 
The  mourning  and  solemnities  connected  with  the 
dead  lasted  for  nine  days  after  the  funeral,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  a  sacrifice  was  performed  called 
Novendiale.11 

A  feast  was  given  in  honour  of  the  dead,  but  it  is 
uncertain  on  what  day ;  it  sometimes  appears  to 

1.  (MUller,  Archreol.  der  Kunst,  I)  431. — Lessing,  “  Wie  die 
Alten  den  Tod  gebildet  haben  1”) — 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  29.) 
—3.  (Gaius,  ii.,  4,  6.) — 4.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  s.  2.)— 5.  (Dig.  47,  tit. 
12 — Compare  Cic.,  Tusc.,  i.,  12.— Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  22.)— 6. 
(Dig.  47,  tit.  12,  s.  11.)— 7.  (11,  tit.  7.)— 8.  (Festus,  s.  v.  “Aqua 
e>  Igm..”)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  ▼.)— 10.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Cic.,  De  Leg., 
is,  72.1-  -11.  (Porphyr.  ad  Ilorat.,  Epod.,  xvii.,  48.) 
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have  been  given  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  some¬ 
times  on  the  Novendiale,  and  sometimes  later. 
The  name  of  Siliccrnium  was  given  to  this  feast,7 
of  which  the  etymology  is  unknown.  Among  the 
tombs  at  Pompeii  there  is  a  funeral  triclinium  foi 
the  celebration  of  these  feasts,  which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut .*  It  is  open  to  the  sky, 
and  the  walls  are  ornamented  by  paintings  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  centre  of  compartments  which  havs 
borders  of  flowers.  The  tricliflium  is  made  of  stone, 
with  a  pedestal  in  the  centre  to  receive  the  table. 


dition  to  the  feast  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  a 
distribution  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called  Vts- 
ccratio,3 *  and  sometimes  a  public  banquet.4  Combats 
of  gladiators  and  other  games  were  also  frequently 
exhibited  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Thus,  at  the 
funeral  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  raw  meat  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  a  hundred  and  twenty  gladiators  fought,  and 
funeral  games  were  celebrated  for  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  a  public  banquet  was  given  in  the 
Forum *.1  Public  feasts  and  funeral  games  were 
sometimes  given  on  the  anniversary  of  funerals. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
his  father  a  show  of  gladiators  several  years  after 
his  death,  and  gave  a  feast  to  the  people,  according 
to  his  father’s  testament.*  At  all  banquets  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  dead,  the  guests  were  dressed  in  white.7 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  were  accustomed 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives  at  certain  peri¬ 
ods,  and  to  offer  to  them  sacrifices  and  variou-,  gifts, 
which  were  called  Inferia,  and  Parcntalia  The 
Romans  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Manes  or  de¬ 
parted  souls  of  their  ancestors  as  gods,  whence 
arose  the  practice  of  presenting  to  them  oblations, 
which  consisted  of  victims,  wine,  milk,  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  other  things."  The  tombs  were  some¬ 
times  illuminated  on  these  occasions  with  lamps.* 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  February  there 
was  a  festival,  called  Fcralia ,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  carry  food  to  the  sepulchres 
for  the  use  of  the  dead.10 

The  Romans,  like  ourselves,  were  accustomed  to 
wear  mourning  for  their  deceased  friends,  which 
appears  to  have  been  black,  under  the  Republic,  for 
both  sexes.  Under  the  Empire,  the  men  continued 
to  wear  black  in  mourning,11 *  but  the  women  wore 
white.1*  They  laid  aside  all  kinds  of  ornaments, *11 
and  did  not  cut  either  their  hair  or  beard.14  Men  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  usually  worn  their  mourning  for  only  a 
few  days,11  but  women  for  a  year  when  they  lost  a 
husband  or  parent.16 

In  a  public  mourning  on  account  of  some  signal 
calamity,  as,  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  emperor,  there  was  a  total  cessation 
from  business,  called  Justitium,  which  was  usually 
ordained  by  public  appointment.  During  this  period 

1.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Mazois,  Pomp.,  i.,  pi.  xx.) — 3.  (Liv  ,  viii., 

22.)  —  4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  26.)  —  5.  (I.iv.,  xxxix.,  46.)  —  6.  (Dion 

Cass.,  xxxvii.,  51. — Cic.,  Pro  Suit.,  19.) — 7.  (Cic.,  c.  Vatm.,  13.) 

— 8.  (Virg.,  A)n.,  v.,  77. — Id.  ib.,  ix.,  215. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  519. — 

Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  95.  —  Suet.,  Cal.,  15. —  Id.,  Ner.,  57. — Cic., 

Phil.,  i,  6.) — 9.  (Dig.  40,  tit  4,  s.  44.) — 10.  (Festus,  s.  v. — 

Vario,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  13. — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  565-670. — Cic. 

ad  Att.,viii.,  14.) — 11.  (Juv.,  x.,  245.) — 12.  (Herodian,  iv.,  2.)— 

13.  (Herodian,  1.  c. — Terent.,  lleaut.,  II ,  iii.,  47.) — 14.  (Suet. 

Jul.,  67.— Id.,  Octav.,  23.— Id.,  Cal.,  24.)  -15.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi 

43.) — 16.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  134. — Senec  Eoist.,  63. — Id.,  Coi 

sol.  ad  Helv.  16  1 
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ne  courts  of  justice  did  not  sit,  the  shops  weie 
shut,  and  the  soldiers  freed  from  military  duties,1 
In  a  public  mourning  the  senators  did  not  wear  the 
latus  clavus  and  their  rings,1  nor  the  magistrates 
their  badges  of  office.* 

FURCA,  which  properly  means  a  fork,  was  also 
the  name  of  an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  offender, 
whose  hands  were  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequent¬ 
ly  punished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  furca  wherever  they  went  ;4  whence  the 
appellation  of  furcifer  was  applied  to  a  man  as  a 
term  of  reproach.5  The  furca  was  used  in  the  an¬ 
cient  mode  of  capital  punishment  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  the  criminal  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged 
to  death.  The  patibulum  was  also  an  instrument 
of  punishment,  resembling  the  furca ;  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  the  letter  II. 7  Both  the 
turca  and  patibulum  were  also  employed  as  crosses, 
to  which  criminals  appear  to  have  been  nailed  (in 
furca  suspendere 8). 

FURIO'SIJS.  (Viu.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURNUS.  (Vid  Fornax,  Pistor.) 

FUROR.  (Vid.  Curator,  p.  329.) 

FURTI  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Furtum.) 

FURTUM,  “  theft,”  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligations ; 
ft  is  also  called,  in  a  sense,  “crimen.”  (Vid.  Cri- 
«en.)  Movable  things  only  could  be  the  objects  of 
furtum  ;  for  the  fraudulent  handling  (contrectatio 
fraudulosa)  of  a  thing  against  the  owner’s  consent 
was  furtum,  and  contrectatio  is  defined  to  be  “  loco 
movere.”  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  person’s  property.  Thus  it  was 
furtum  to  use  a  thing  deposited  (depositum).  It  was 
also  furtum  to  use  a  thing  which  had  been  lent  for 
U3e,  in  a  way  different  from  that  which  the  lender 
had  agreed  to ;  but  with  this  qualification,  that  the 
borrower  must  believe  that  he  was  doing  it  against 
the  owner’s  consent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not 
consent  to  such  use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus 
malus  was  an  essential  ingredient  in  furtum.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  both  dolus  malus  on  the  part  of  the  per¬ 
son  charged  with  furtum,  and  the  want  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing,  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  furtum.  Another  requisite  of 
furtum9  is  the  “  lucri  faciendi  gratia,”  the  intention 
of  appropriating  another  person’s  property.  This 
was  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  furtum 
consisted  in  the  intention  (furtum  ex  affectu  consis- 
tit).  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute 
furtum,  that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property 
the  thing  was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of 
another,  and  a  wife  in  manu,  might  be  the  objects 
of  furtum.  A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  ta¬ 
king  a  thing  which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (pignori) 
to  a  creditor,  or  by  taking  his  property  when  in 
the  possession  of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there 
might  be  furtum  of  a  thing  itself,  of  the  use  of  it, 
and  of  the  possession. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a  fur¬ 
tum,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  order  to  give 
another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ;  or 
drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  that  an¬ 
other  might  get  possession  of  them  :  but  if  it  were 
done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  with  a  view 
of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  furtum,  though  per- 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  16. — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  82. — Liv.,  ix.,  7. — Suet., 
Cal.,  24.)— 2  (Liv.,  ix.,  7.)— 3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  4. — Meursius, 
de  Funere. — Stackelberg,  “  Die  Gr&ber  der  Ilellenen,”  Beil., 
1837. — Kirchmann,  “  De  Funeribus  Romanis.” — Becker,  Chari- 
kles,  toI.  ii.,  p.  166-210. — Gallus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  271-301.)— -4.  (Do¬ 
nat,  ad  Ter.,  Andr.,  III.,  v.,  12.  —  Plut.,  Coriol.,  24. —  Plaut., 
Cas.,  II.,  vi.,  37.) —  5.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  6.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  i.,  26. — 
Suet.,  Ner.,  49.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  iv.,  7. — Id.,  Mostell., 
I.,  i.,  53.)— 8  (Dig-.  48,  tit.  13,  s.  6  ;  tit.  19,  s.  28,  $15  ,  s.  38. 
*-Fi'd.  Lmsius,  De  Cruce  >  -9.  (Dig  47,  tit.  2,  s.  1.) 


haps  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilia 
under  the  lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  ~ase  of  culpa.  (Vid.  Damnum.) 

Furtum  was  either  manifestum  or  nec  manifest- 
um.  It  was  clearly  manifestum  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
furtum  was  manifestum  or  not.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  so  long 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  it ;  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  the 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession.  That  which  was  not  manifestum  was 
nec  manifestum.  Furtum  conception  and  oblatum 
were  not  species  of  theft,  but  species  of  action.  It 
was  called  conceptum  furtum  when  a  stolen  thing 
was  sought  and  found,  in  the  presence  of  witness 
es,  in  the  possession  of  a  person,  who,  though  he 
might  not  be  the  thief,  was  liable  to  an  action 
called  furti  concepti.  If  a  man  gave  you  a  stolen 
thing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  found  (conciperetur) 
in  your  possession  rather  than  his,  this  was  called 
furtum  oblatum,  and  you  had  an  action  furti 
oblati  against  him,  even  if  he  was  not  the  thief. 
There  was  also  the  action  prohibiti  furti  against 
him  who  prevented  a  person  from  searching  for  a 
stolen  thing  (furtum);  for  the  word  furtum  signifies 
both  the  act  of  theft  and  the  thing  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtum  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitalis,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  person’s  caput  :  a  freeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  (addictus) 
to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whether  the  thief  became 
a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addictio,  or  an  adju- 
dicatus,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  edict  subsequently  changed  the  pen¬ 
alty  into  an  actio  quadrupli,  both  in  the  case  of  a 
slave  and  a  freeman.  The  penalty  of  the  Twelve 
Tabies,  in  the  case  of  a  furtum  nec  manifestum, 
was  duplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the  edict :  in 
the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum  it  was  trip¬ 
lum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the  edict.  In  the 
case  of  prohibitum,  the  penalty  was  quadruplum, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  edict ;  for  the  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  affixed  no  penalty  in  this 
case,  but  merely  enacted  that  if  a  man  would  search 
for  stolen  property,  he  must  be  naked  all  but  a  cloth 
round  his  middle,  and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand. 
If  he  found  anything,  it  was  furtum  manifestum. 
The  absurdity  of  the  law,  says  Gaius,  is  apparent  - 
for  if  a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  hit1 
ordinary  dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  ti 
search  undressed,  when  the  penalty  would  be  si 
much  more  severe  if  anything  was  found.1 

The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolen 
(cujus  interest  rem  salvam  esse),  and  the  owner  oi 
a  thing,  therefore,  had  not  necessarily  this  action 
A  creditor  might  have  this  action  even  against  th« 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thief.  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered 
(bailed)  in  order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
clothes  given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  could  bring  this 
action,  and  not  the  owner,  for  the  owner  had  an 
action  (locati)  against  the  tailor.  But  if  the  tailor 
was  not  a  responsible  person,  the  owner  had  his 
action  against  the  thief,  for  in  such  case  the  owner 
had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing. 
The  rule  was  the  same  in  a  case  of  commodatum 
(vid.  Commodatum)  ;  bui  in  a  case  of  deposKiun, 
the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  thing  (custodiam  preestare),  and  he 
was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of  dolus ; 

1.  (Compare  Grimm,  Von  der  Poesie  iin  Recht.  Zeit*ohrif 

ii.,  91.) 
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rt  men  the  deposited  thing  was  stolen,  the  owner 
Alone  had  the  actio  furti. 

An  impuhes  might  commit  theft  ( obligatur  crimine 
furti)  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and,  consequently,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the  actio 
furti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per¬ 
son.  If  a  peregrinus  committed  furtum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  ;*  and  by  the  same  fiction  he  had 
a  right  of  action  if  his  property  was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force  was 
guilty  of  theft,  inasmuch  as  he  took  it  against  the 
will  of  the  owner ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict,  the 
oraetor  gave  a  special  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum. 
The  origin  of  the  action  vi  bonorum  raptorum  is  re¬ 
ferred  by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of  violence 
and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  edict  was  originally  directed  against 
those  who,  with  bodies  of  armed  men  ( hominilus 
armatis  coactisque),  did  injury  to  the  property  of 
another  or  carried  it  off  ( quid  aut  rapuerint  aut  dam- 
ni  dedcrir.i).  With  the  establishment  of  order  under 
the  Empire  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  arms 
was  less  needed,  and  the  word  armatis  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest.8  The 
application  of  the  edict  would,  however,  have  still 
been  very  limited,  if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases 
where  numbers  were  engaged  in  the  violence  cr 
robbery ;  and,  accordingly,  the  jurists  discovered 
that  the  edict,  when  properly  understood,  applied 
also  to  the  case  of  a  single  person  committing  dam¬ 
num  or  carrying  off  property.  Originally  the  edict 
comprehended  both  damnum  and  bona  rapta,  and, 
ndeed,  damnum  effected  vi  hominibus  armatis  co¬ 
actisque  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  Empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian’s  time 
the  action  was  simply  called  “  vi  bonorum  rapto¬ 
rum.”  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action  applies 
10  robbery  only,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
part  of  the  edict.  This  instructive  illustration  of 
the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  edictal  law,  to 
circumstances,  is  given  by  Savigny,*  who  has  also 
given  the  masterly  emendation  of  Dig.  47,  tit.  8,  s. 
2,  §  7,  by  Heise. 

Besides  the  actio  furti,  the  owner  of  the  thing 
nad  a  personal  action  or  the  recovery  of  the  stolen 
thing  {rei  persecucto)  or  its  value  ( condictio  furtiva) 
against  a  thief  and  his  heredes,  as  well  as  the  rei 
vindicatio,  the  reason  of  which  is  given  by  Gaius  * 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in  the 
actio  furti. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of  ac¬ 
tions  of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  theft 
( furtum )  was  committed  in  the  night,  the  thief,  if 
caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed  :  and  he  might 
also  be  killed  in  the  daytime  if  he  was  caught  in 
the  act,  and  defended  himself  with  any  kind  of  a 
weapon  ( telum ) ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend  himself,  he 
was  whipped,  and  became  addictus  if  a  freeman  (as 
above  stated) ;  and  if  a  slave,  he  was  whipped  and 
thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  actiones  furti: 
l  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person  who  em¬ 
ployed  another  person’s  timber  in  his  building ;  2. 
%etio  arborum  furtim  caesarum,  against  a  person 
who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another  person’s  ground ; 

1  (Gaius,  iv.,  37.) — 2.  (47,  tit.  8.) — 3.  (Zeitschrift,  v.  “  Ue- 

Cicero  pro  Tullio  unci  die  Actio  vi  bonorum  raptorum.") — 4. 
(>»  ,  4.) 
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3.  Actio  furti  adversus  nautas  et  caupt  nes,  again* 
naut.ae  and  caupones  (vid.  Exersitor),  who  were  li¬ 
able  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in  their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos¬ 
sessor  of  another  person’s  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  wa* 
the  case  of  a  res  furtiva,  which  was  provided  for  i» 
the  Twelve  Tables. 

(Gaius,  iii.,  183-209. — Gellius,  xi.,  18.  —  Dig.  47 
tit.  2. — Inst.  4,  tit.  1.  —  Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c  ,  p 
564-594.  —  Heinec.,  Synlag.,  ed.  Haubold. — Rein., 
Das  Rom  Recht.,  p.  345. — Rosshirt,  Grundlinien, 
&c. — Marezoll,  Lchrbuch,  &c.) 

FU'SGINA  ( rpiaiva ),  a  Trident ;  more  commonly 
called  tridens,  meaning  tridens  stimulus,  because  it 
was  originally  a  three-pronged  goad,  used  to  incite 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion,  also,  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  187,  245. )l * 
With  it  {trifida  cuspide3)  he  was  said  to  have  broken 
a  passage  through  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  for 
the  river  Peneus.  The  trident  was  also  attributed 
to  Nereus*  and  to  the  Tritons.4 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators,  the  Reliarius  was 
armed  with  a  trident.® 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (1-vXoKonla)  was  a  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  upon  Roman  soldiers  for  deser¬ 
tion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  wras  administer¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner :  When  a  soldier  was 
condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him  slightly  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell 
upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  generally  kill¬ 
ed  him  upon  the  spot.  If,  however,  he  escaped,  for 
he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could  not  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  nor  did  any  of  his  relatives  dare  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  into  their  houses.®  This  punishment 
continued  to  be  inflicted  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Republic,’  and  under  the  Empire.* 

Different  from  the  fustuarium  was  the  animad- 
versio  fustium,  which  was  a  corporeal  punishment 
inflicted  under  the  emperors  upon  freemen,  but  only 
those  of  the  lower  orders  (lenuiores9).  It  was  a 
less  severe  punishment  than  the  flogging  with  fla¬ 
gella,  which  punishment  was  confined  to  slaves  18 
( Vid  Flagrom.) 

FUSUS  ( urpaKToc ),  the  Spindle,  was  always, 
when  in  use,  accompanied  by  the  distaff  ( colus ,  q'Ka- 
Karri),  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  same  appa¬ 
ratus.11  The  wool,  flax,  or  other  material  having 
been  prepared  for  spinning,  and  having  sometimes 
been  dyed  (iodvEipeq  elpoe  ^owa18),  was  rolled  into  a 
ball  (toXvttti,  glomus13),  which  was,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  loose  to  allow  the  fibres  to  be  easily  drawn 
out  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner.  The  upper  part  of 
the  distaff  was  then  inserted  into  this  mass  of  flax 
or  wool  ( colus  comta u),  and  the  lower  part  was  held 
under  the  left  arm  in  such  a  position  as  was  most 
convenient  for  conducting  the  operation.  The  fibres 
were  drawn  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  spirally 
twisted,  chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  fore  finger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  hand  (daxru^oif  l?ucoe  ;13  pollice 
docto16) ;  and  the  thread  ( Jilum ,  stamen,  vf/ua)  so  pro¬ 
duced  was  wound  upon  the  spindle  untii  the  quan¬ 
tity  was  as  great  as  it  would  carry. 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xii.,  27. — Od.,  iv.,  5W.  -  lb.,  v.,  292.  — Vug.. 

Georg.,  i.,  13.  —  Id.,  vEn.,  i.,  138,  145. — lb.,  ii.,  610.  —  Cic.,  Ds 
Nat.  Deor.,  i.,  36. — Philostr.,  Imag.,  ii.,  14.)  —  2.  (Claud.,  De 
Rap.  Pros.,  ii.,  179.) — 3.  (Virg.,  A5n.,  ii.,  418.) — 4.  (Accius,  ap. 

Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  35. — Mart.,  i.,  26,  3.) — 5.  (Juv.,  ii.,  148. 
— Ib.,  viii.,  203. — Vid.  Gladiator.) — 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  37. — Com¬ 
pare  Liv.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Cic..  Phil.,  iii.,  6.)— 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
21.)— 9.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19.  s.  28,  t>  2.)— 10.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  10., 
47,  tit.  10,  s.  45.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  220-229.)  —  12.  (Horn., 
Od.,  iv.,  135.) — 13.  (Ilor.,  Epist.,  i,  13,  14. — Ovid,  Met.,vi  ,  19.) 
— 14.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  74.) — 15  (Eurip.,  Orest,,  1414.)  —  Ml. 

(Claud.,  De  Prob.  Cons.,  177.) 
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The  spindle  was  a  stick  ten  or  twelve  incites 
long,  having  at  the  top  a  slit  or  catch  {dens,  uyian- 
rpov'y  in  which  the  thread  was  fixed,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  spindle  might  continually  carry  down 
the  thread  as  it  was  formed.  Its  lower  extremity 
was  inserted  into  a  small  wheel,  called  the  whorl 
vorticellum),  made  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  (see 
irood  mt),  the  use  of  which  was  to  keep  the  spindle 
more  steady,  and  to  promote  its  rotation :  for  the 
spinner,  who  was  commonly  a  female,  every  now 
and  then  twirled  round  the  spindle  with  her  right 
hand,1  so  as  to  twist  the  thread  still  more  complete¬ 
ly  ;  and  whenever,  by  its  continual  prolongation,  it 
let  dowr  the  spindle  to  the  ground,  she  took  it  out 
of  the  sl.t,  wound  it  upon  the  spindle,  and,  having 
replaced  it  in  the  slit,  drew  uut  and  twisted  another 
length.  All  these  circumstances  are  mentioned  in 
detail  by  Catullus.*  The  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken  from  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  representing  the 
arts  of  Minerva  upon  a  frieze  of  the  Forum  Palladium 
at  Rome.  It  shows  the  operation  of  spinning  at 
the  moment  when  the  woman  has  drawn  out  a  suf¬ 
ficient  length  of  yarn  to  twist  it  by  whirling  the 
spindle  with  her  right  thumb  and  fore  finger,  and 
previously  to  the  act  of  taking  it  out  of  the  slit  to 
wind  it  upon  the  bobbin  ( irrjviov )  already  formed. 


The  distaff  was  about  three  times  the  length  of 
he  spindle,  strong  and  thick  in  proportion,  com¬ 
monly  either  a  stick  or  a  reed,  with  an  expansion 
near  the  top  for  holding  the  ball  It  was  sometimes 
of  richer  materials,  and  ornamented.  Theocritus 
has  left  a  poem3  written  on  sending  an  ivory  distaff 
to  the  wife  of  a  friend.  Golden  spindles  were  sent 
as  presents  to  ladies  of  high  rank  ;*  and  a  golden 
distaff  is  attributed  by  Homer  and  Pindar  to  god¬ 
desses,  and  other  females  of  remarkable  dignity,  who 
are  called  xpvotjXukcltoi. 

It  was  usual  to  have  a  basket  to  hold  the  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  balls  of  wool  prepared  for 
spinning,  and  the  bobbins  already  spun.4 5  ( Vid.  Ca- 

Li  ATHU  8. ) 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Italy,  women  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  spin  when  they  weie  travelling  on  foot,  the 
act  being  considered  of  evil  omen.6  The  distaff 
and  spindle,  with  the  wool  and  thread  upon  them, 
were  carried  in  bridal  processions ;  and,  without  the 
wool  and  thread,  they  were  often  suspended  by  fe¬ 
males  as  offerings  of  religious  gratitude,  especially 
in  old  age,  or  on  relinquishing  the  constant  use  of 
them/  {Vid.  Donaria,  p.  376.)  They  were  most 
frequently  dedicated  to  Pallas,  the  patroness  of 
spinning,  and  of  the  arts  connected  with  it.  This 
goddess  was  herself  rudely  sculptured  with  a  distaff 
and  spindle  in  the  Trojan  Palladium.8 *  They  were 

1.  (Herod.,  v.,  12.— Ovid.  Met.,  vi.,  22.)— 2.  (lxiv.,  305-319  ) 
-3.  (Idyll.,  xxviii.)— 4.  (Homer,  Od.,  iv.,  131.  —  Herod.,  iv., 
162.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  12.  —  Ovid,  Met.  iv.,  10.)  — 6. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  5  )  — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi’'  1 4.) — 8.  (Apol- 
iod..  iji.,  1 2,  3.) 
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also  exhibited  in  the  representations  ot  the  three 
Fates,  who  were  conceived,  by  their  spinning,  to 
determine  the  life  of  every  man  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  singing,  as  females  usually  did  while  they 
sat  together  at  their  work,  to  predict  his  future  lot.1 

G. 

GABINUS  CINCTUS.  {Vid.  Toga.) 

GjESUM  (yattrof),  a  term  probably  of  Celtic  ori¬ 
gin,  denoting  a  kind  of  javelin  which  was  used  by 
the  Gauls  wherever  their  ramifications  extended  * 
Hody,  in  order  to  prove  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  in 
which  this  word  occurs,*  has  proved  that  it  was  not 
known  to  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Ptolemaeus  Lagi.4  It 
was  a  heavy  weapon,6  the  shaft  being  as  thick  as  a 
man  could  grasp,  and  the  iron  head  barbed,  and  of 
an  extraordinary  length  compared  with  the  snaft 6 
The  Romans  adopted  the  use  of  the  gaesum  from 
the  Iberians.7 

*GAGA'TES  LAPIS  {yayurijg  XlOoq),  a  specie* 
of  Fossil,  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with 
the  modern  Jet.  This  last  is  si  ill  even  called  Gaga- 
tes  by  some  mineralogists,  a  name  derived  from  the 
river  Gagas,  in  Lycia,  about  whose  mouth  this  min¬ 
eral  was  found.8  “  The  Gagate,”  says  Adams,  “  is 
a  fossil  bituminous  substance,  containing  carbon  and 
ethereal  oil.  Without  doubt  it  is  jet,  which,  in  the 
systems  of  modern  mineralogists,  is  held  to  be  a 
variety  of  lignite.  The  Gagate  is  called  *  Black 
Amber’  by  Pliny  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
amber ;  for,  when  rubbed  for  some  time,  it  become* 
electric  like  amber.”* 

GAIUS.  ( Vid.  Institutiones.) 

♦GALACTTTES  LAPIS  {yaXa^nTTic  H6o$), 
stone  of  an  ashen  colour,  according  to  Dioscorides 
sweet  taste,  and  yielding  a  milky  juice  when  tritura¬ 
ted.  Pliny  makes  it  to  have  been  of  a  milky  col¬ 
our,  and  to  have  been  brought  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  Nile.10  {Vid.  Galaxias  ) 

*GALAX'IAS  LAPIS  {yaXafrae),  a  stone  of  an 
ashen  colour,  intersected  sometimes  with  white  and 
red  veins.  “  It  may  be  gathered  from  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,11  “  with  the  authors 
cited  in  the  notes  of  Hardouin,  that  galaxias,  galacti- 
tes,  morochthus,  maroxus,  morochites,  leucogaea, 
leucographia,  leucographis,  and  synophites,  differed 
in  little  except  name,  or  were,  in  fact,  varieties  of  the 
same  substance,  which  came  either  from  the  Nile 
or  the  Acheloiis  ;  was  ash-coloured,  or  greenish,  or 
leek-coloured,  sometimes  with  red  and  white  veins ; 
was  readily  soluble  ;  and  when  rubbed  on  stone  or 
a  rough  garment,  left  a  white  mark ;  besides  which, 
when  dissolved,  or  when  triturated  in  water,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  resembled  milk  in  colour  and  in  taste. 
Now  minerals  that  answer  the  above  description 
tolerably  well  are  Spanish  chalk  and  certain  other 
varieties  of  steatite,  which  are  found  of  the  col¬ 
ours  indicated  ;  may  be  mixed  with,  and  suspended 
in,  water,  so  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance,  and 
a  smooth,  sweetish  taste ;  and  which,  moreover, 
make  a  white  mark  when  rubbed  upon  stone  or 
cloth.” 

*11.,  a  name  given  by  Galen  to  the  Lamprey,  ao 
cording  to  Artedi.1* 

♦GALBANUM.  {Vid.  Chalbane.) 

*GALE  ( yalfj ),  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  Mustela  vulgaris,  or  Weasel.  There  are,  how- 

1.  (CatuI  ,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  viii.,  662.  — Caes.,  BelL 

Gall.,  iii.,  4.)— 3.  (ch.  viii.,  v.  18.)— 1.  (De  Bibl.  Text.,  ii.,  8.)— 

5.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Gsesum.) — 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21.) — 7.  (Athen.,  vi., 

106. )— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  34.— Moore’s  Anc.  Minemlogy,  p. 

107. )— 9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 10.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Min.,  p 

100.)— 11.  (Anc.  Min.,  p.  101.— Dioscor.,  v.,  152.— Plin.,  H.  N 

xxxvii.,  59.) — 12.  (Adams,  Append.,  s  v  ) 
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ever,  accoidingto  Adams,  objections  to  this  opin¬ 
ion.  The  Putorius,  or  Foumart,  is  noticed  by  Isi- 
Jorus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  the  Greek  authors  now  extant.1 

GA'LEA  [spavog,  poet,  uopv g,  n a  Helmet, 
a  Casque.  The  helmet  was  originally  made  of  skin 
or  leather,  whence  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  its 
appellation  kvvetj,  meaning  properly  a  helmet  of  dog¬ 
skin,  but  applied  to  caps  or  helmets  made  of  the 
hide  of  other  animals  ( javptvq ,  under],3  aiyeirj,3  ga¬ 
lea  lt.pina 4),  and  even  to  those  which  were  entirely 
of  bronze  or  iron  (Trdy^aAKOf5).  The  leathern  basis 
of  the  helmet  was  also  very  commonly  strengthened 
and  adorned  by  the  addition  of  either  bronze  or 
gold,  which  is  expressed  by  such  epithets  as  jaA- 
nyprjg,  etf^aAicof,  xPva£iri-  Helmets  which  had  a 
metallic  basis  ( Kpavp  ^aA/cd6)  were  in  Latin  proper¬ 
ly  called  cassides ,7  although  the  terms  galea  and  cas¬ 
sis  are  often  confounded.  A  casque  ( cassis )  found 
at  Pompeii  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at  Good¬ 
rich  Court,  Herefordshire.8  The  perforations  for 
the  lining  and  exterior  border  are  visible  along  its 
edge.  A  side  and  a  front  view  of  it  are  presented 
••  the  annexed  woodcut. 


Two  casques  very  like  this  were  fished  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hamilton.9  Among  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  were  felt(7rtAo?10) 
and  sponge.11 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
ef  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna¬ 
ment  (d^aAdv  ts  nai  aAo0ot>13).  In  this  state  it  was 
probably  used  in  hunting  ( galea  venatoria13),  and  was 
called  KaraiTvt;,1*  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  preceding 
woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by  Dio¬ 
mede  in  a  small  Greek  bronze,  which  is  also  in  the 
collection  at  Goodrich  Court.14  The  additions  by 
which  the  external  appearance  of  the  helmet  was 
varied,  and  which  served  both  for  ornament  and 
protection,  were  the  following : 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  from  the 
top  (0aAof18)  or  the  sides,  and  varying  in  number 
from  one  to  four  (d/uftlrpa/Mg,  dtpdAof,17  rerpd^uAof18). 
The  0uAof  was  often  an  emblematical  figure,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  character  of  the  wearer.  Thus,  in  the 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  she  bore  a  sphinx  on  the  top  of  her  helmet, 
and  a  griffon  on  each  side.19 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  wa3  very  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  ( crista ,  A o<l>og30),  which  was 
often  of  horsehair  (Innavpig  'nrnnddoeia  ;ai  2,6<j>ov  16- 
eipar,32  hirsuta  juba33),  and  made  so  as  to  look  impo¬ 
sing  and  terrible,34  as  well  as  handsome35  (tiAo^oc34). 
In  the  Roman  army  the  crest  served  not  only  for 
ornament,  but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  cen¬ 
turions,  each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.37 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Sprengel  ad  Dioscor.,  ii.,  28.) — 2. 
(Horn.,  II.,  x.,  258,  335.)— 3.  (Od.,  xxiv.,  230.— Herod.,  vii.,  77. 
— Compare  Kpavi)  aevriva  :  Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  4,  13.) — 4.  (Propert., 
iv.,  11,  19.) — 5.  (Od.,  xviii.,  377.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  16.) — 
7  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  14. — Tacit.,  Germ.,  6. — Csesar,  B.  G.,  iii., 
4fi.) — 8.  (Skelton,  Engraved  Illust.,  i.,  pi.  44.) — 9.  (Dodwell, 
T)tir,  ii.,  p.  330.) — 10.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  265.) — 11.  (Aristot.,  H. 
A.  v.,  16.)— 12.  (II.,  x.,  258.)— 13.  (C.  Nep.,  Dat.,  iii.,  2.)  —14. 
(Horn.,  II.,  1.  o.) — 15.  (Skelton,  1.  c.) — 16.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  362.) 
—17  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  743. — Id.  ib.,  xi.,  41. — Eustath.,  ad  loe.) — 
18.  (II.,  xii.,  384.)— 19.  (Paus.,  i„  24,  5.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 
316.  i — 21.  (Horn.,  II.,  11.  cc.) — 22.  (Theocr.,  xxii.,  186.) — 23. 
(Propert.,  iv.,  11, 19.) — 24.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  337. — Virg.,  A5n.,  viii., 
620.) — 25.  (Ib  ix.,  365  ) — 26.  (Heliod.,  Alth.,  vii.; — 27.  (Veget., 
ii.,  13.) 
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3.  The  two  cheek- pieces  (baccultz,1  uapayvadl 
deg3),  which  were  attached  to  the  helmet  by  hinges, 
so  as  to  be  lifted  up  and  down.  They  had  buttons 
or  ties  at  their  extremities  for  fastening  the  hel¬ 
met  on  the  head.8 

4.  The  beaver  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  wmen 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  avlumg  TpvtpdXe^a,  i. 
e.,  the  perforated  beaver.4  The  gladiators  wore 
helmets  of  this  kind,5  and  specimens  of  them,  not 
unlike  those  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii. 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  these  four  classes  of  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  simple  cap  or  morion  occur  at  p.  26, 
27.  94,  95,  133,  268,  332,  381,  429.  The  five  follow¬ 
ing  helmets,  more  highly  ornamented,  are  selected 
from  antique  gems,  and  are  engraved  of  the  size  of 
the  originals. 


*TAAE02  A2THPIA2  (yalebg  darriplag),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Fish,  either  a  variety  of  the  Squalus  Muste- 
lus,  or  else  the  Spotted  Dog-fish,  Squalus  Canicu¬ 
la .* 

*TAAE02  KYf2N  (yahebe  kvuv),  the  Squalus  Ga - 
leus,  L.,  or  Tope  It  is  a  very  voracious  species 
of  Shark,  and  its  flesh  has  an  offensive  smell.7 

*rAAE02  AEI02  (yaAfOf  2elog),  a  species  of 
Fish,  the  Squalus  Mustelus,  L.,  or  Smooth  Hound,  oi 
Smooth  Shark  of  Pennant.  Mustelus  is  the  Latin 
translation  of  yalebg,  and  generic  for  the  Squali. 

*rAAE02  POAI02  (yaXeog  'Podtof),  a  variety  of 
the  Accipenser  Stuno,  or  Sturgeon.9 

GALERUS.  (Vid.  Coma,  p.  293.) 

♦GALIOPSIS  (yaMorfug),  a  plant,  of  which  the 
following  description  is  given  by  Dioscorides  :l 
“  The  whole  plant,  with  its  stem  and  leaves,  resem¬ 
bles  the  nettle  ;  but  its  leaves  are  smoother,  and 
considerably  fetid  when  rubbed ;  its  flowers  are 
small  and  purplish.”  “  It  is  difficult  to  say,”  re¬ 
marks  Adams,  “whether  this  description  applies 
better  to  the  Galiopsis  Tetrahit  (common  Hemp-net¬ 
tle),  or  to  the  Lamium  purpureum  (Red  Dead-nettle). 
Bauhin  prefers  the  latter ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  commentators  acknowledge 
it  as  the  former,  although  it  appears  to  me  not  in¬ 
applicable.  Sibthorp,  however,  has  fixed  on  a  plant 
different  from  either,  namely,  the  Scrofularia  pere- 
grina ,  or  Nettle-leaved  Figwort.  I  am  wholly  un¬ 
acquainted  with  it.”11 

*GALIUM  (yuliov),  the  Galium  Verum,  or  Yellow 
Bedstraw.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  yd  Ao, 
“  milk,”  because  the  plant  was  used  instead  of  run- 
net  to  curdle  milk.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  Samos 
and  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Galium  Verrucosum 
is  the  dnapivrj  of  Dioscorides.13 

GALLI  was  the  name  of  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
whose  worship  was  introdv  ced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia 
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(B  C.  2041 *).  The  Galli  were,  according  to  an  an¬ 
cient  custom,  always  castrated  ( spadones ,  semimares, 
semiviri,  nec  viri  nee  feemince),  and  it  would  seem 
that,  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism,  they  perform¬ 
ed  this  operation  on  themselves.3  In  their  wild, 
enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  resembled 
the  Corybantes,3  and  even  went  farther,  inasmuch 
as  in  their  fury  they  mutilated  their  own  bodies.4 * * 
They  seem  to  have  been  always  chosen  from  a  poor 
and  despised  class  of  people ;  for,  while  no  other 
priests  were  allowed  to  beg,  the  Galli  ( famuli  Idace 
matris)  were  allowed  to  do  so  on  certain  days.8 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  archigal- 
lus.*  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain  : 
according  to  Festus,7  Ovid,8  and  others,  it  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phrygia,  which  flow¬ 
ed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the  water  of 
which  was  fabled  to  put  those  persons  who  drank 
of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness  that  they  castra¬ 
ted  themselves.9  The  supposition  of  Hieronymus10 
that  Galli  was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had 
been  given  to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order 
to  show  their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfound¬ 
ed,  as  the  Romans  must  have  received  the  name 
from  Asia  or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Sui- 
das11  informs  us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  common 
noun  for  eunuch.  There  exists  a  verb  gallare, 
which  signifies  to  rage  ( insanire ,  bacchari),  and 
which  occurs  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Varro13  and 
in  the  Antholog.  Lat.,  tom.  i.,  p.  34,  ed.  Burmann. 

♦GALLUS  (aliKTup  or  aleKTpvuv),  the  Cock. 
“  There  are  few  facts  in  natural  history,”  observes 
Griffith,  “  so  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  as 
to  point  out  the  places  which  the  species  of  our 
common  cock  inhabited  at  first  in  its  state  of  free¬ 
dom  and  independence.  Our  common  cock,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Temminck,  seems  to  have  originated 
from  the  Jago  Cock  ( Gallus  Giganteus),  a  very  large 
wild  species,  which  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
and  from  the  species  Bankiva,  another  primitive 
cock,  found  in  the  forests  of  Java.  If,  as  there  is 
every  reason  for  believing,  the  temperate  climes  of 
Asia  and  the  countries  of  Europe  did  not  in  ancient 
times  possess  the  cock  in  a  wild  state,  we  must  as¬ 
cend  to  the  earliest  epoch  of  navigation,  and  pre¬ 
sume  the  domestication  of  this  useful  bird  to  date 
from  those  remote  periods.  Under  the  reign  of  that 
great  prince,  who  ruled  with  so  much  glory  over  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  the  peacock  constituted  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  worthy  of  being  enumerated  in  the  list  of  riches 
imported  into  Judaea  by  his  adventurous  fleets.  As 
this  discovery  of  the  peacock  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  it  cannot  be  deemed  very  extraordinary 
that  the  cock,  which  inhabits  the  same  countries  as 
that  bird,  should  about  the  same  time  have  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention  of  the  Hebrews.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  cock,  as  well  as  the 
peacock,  has  been  transported  by  man  into  the  dif- 
feient  countries  in  which  these  species  exist  at  the 
present  day  in  a  state  of  domestication.” — Mention 
is  made  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  Barpa^o- 
uvogaxia  of  Homer.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  poem  is  genuine,  this  would  be  the  first  no¬ 
tice  of  the  domestic  fowl  occurring  in  the  Greek 
writers.  As,  however,  all  the  other  early  poets  are 
«ilent  in  relation  to  this  bird,  Knight  founds  on  this 
circumstance  an  argument  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  in  question.  He  admits,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  representation  of  the  cock  ap- 
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pears  on  the  silver  coins  of  the  people  ( i  fcaino- 
thrace  and  Himera  at  least  six  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Athenaeus  cites  a  passage  from  a 
Greek  writer  named  Menodotus,  in  which  the  coclt 
is  spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Persia  ;  and  in  another 
part  of  his  work  he  quotes  from  Cratinus,  who  calls 
the  cock  a  Persian  bird.  Aristophanes  also  styles 
the  domestic  fowl  a  bird  of  Persian  origin  in  his 
comedy  of  the  Aves.  Beck,  however,  in  his  com 
mentary  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  cock  was 
called  Persian  from  the  resemblance  of  its  comb  to 
the  Persian  covering  for  the  head  ;  but  the  passage 
cited  by  Athenaeus  from  Menodotus  assigns  a  much 
more  probable  reason.  —  Cock-fighting  became  in 
time  a  favourite  amusement  among  the  Greeks. 
Pliny  says  that  battles  of  this  kind  were  annually  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Pergamus,  in  the  same  manner  as  corn 
bats  of  gladiators.  Cock-fights  were  also  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Greeks  on  coins  and  cut  stones. 
Various  means  were  also  employed  to  increase  the 
irritability  and  courage  of  these  birds.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  a  plant  named  adiantum  having 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Garlic  was  also  given, 
as  we  are  told  by  Xenophon. — The  following  singu¬ 
lar  description  of  the  cock  is  given  by  Pliny  :  “  Af¬ 
ter  the  peacock,  the  birds  which  are  most  sensible 
to  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  Nature 
has  furnished  to  arouse  us  from  our  matin  slum 
bers,  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations.  They 
are  acquainted  with  the  stars,  and  every  three  hours 
they  indicate  by  their  crowing  the  different  periods 
of  the  day.  They  retire  to  repose  with  the  setting 
sun,  and  from  the  fourth  military  watch  they  recall 
us  loudly  to  our  cares  and  labours.  They  do  not 
suffer  the  daybeam  to  surprise  us  without  timely 
warning.  Their  crowing  announces  the  hour  of 
morning ;  and  the  crowing  itself  is  announced  by 
the  clapping  of  their  wings.  Each  farmyard  has 
its  peculiar  king ;  and  among  these  monarchs,  a# 
among  princes  of  our  own  race,  empire  is  the  meed 
of  victory.  They  appear  to  comprehend  the  design 
of  those  weapons  with  which  their  feet  are  armed. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  two  rivals  to  perish  in 
the  combat.  If  one  be  conqueror,  he  immediately 
sings  forth  his  triumph  and  proclaims  his  suprema¬ 
cy  :  the  other  retreats  and  disappears,  ashamed  of 
his  defeat.  The  gait  of  the  cock  is  proud  and  com¬ 
manding,  he  walks  with  head  erect  and  elevated 
crest.  Alone  of  all  birds,  he  habitually  looks  up  to 
the  sky,  raising  at  the  same  time  his  curved  and 
scythe-formed  tail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion 
himself,  that  most  intrepid  of  animals.  Some  of 
these  birds  seem  actually  born  for  nothing  but  war¬ 
fare  and  battles  ;  some  have  rendered  the  countries 
which  produced  them  famous,  such  as  Rhodes  and 
Tanagra.  The  second  rank  is  assigned  to  those 
from  Melos  and  Chalcis — birds  truly  worthy  of  the 
homage  they  receive  from  the  Roman  purple  ! 
Their  repasts  are  solemn  presages  ;  they  regulate 
daily  the  conduct  of  our  magistrates,  and  open  or 
close  to  them  their  dwellings.  They  prescribe  re 
pose  or  movement  to  the  Roman  fasces ;  they  com¬ 
mand  or  prohibit  battles  ;  they  have  announced  all 
the  victories  gained  throughout  the  universe  ;  in  a 
word,  they  lord  it  over  the  masters  of  the  world. 
Their  very  entrails  and  fibres  are  not  less  agreeable 
to  the  gods  than  the  richest  victims  Their  pro¬ 
longed  nertes  in  the  evening,  and  at  extraordinary 
hours,  constitute  presages.  By  crowing  all  night 
long,  they  announced  to  the  Boeotians  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  :  thus  did  the  di¬ 
viners  interpret  it,  because  this  bird  never  crows 
when  he  is  conquered.”1 — The  cock  was  sacred  to 
Mars,  on  account  of  its  courageous  spirit  and  pug- 
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naeious  habits  ;  and  also  to  /Esculapius,  to  Night, 
and  to  the  Lares.  It  was  sacred  to  these  last  on 
account  of  its  vigilant  qualities. — It  remains  but  to 
add,  that  the  uXenTpvuv  ’Ivducoc  of  yElian  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  some  one  of  the  larger  Gallinaceae 
of  India,  and  not  the  Turkey,  or  Mdeagris  Galliparo, 
although,  as  Adams  remarks,  Barrington  and  others 
contend  that  it  was  known  in  Africa  and  India  be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  America.* 1 * 

GAME'LIA  {yaprjlia).  The  demes  and  phratries 
of  Attica  possessed  various  means  to  prevent  in¬ 
truders  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens.  ( Vid. 
Diapsephisis.)  Among  other  regulations,  it  was 
ordained  that  every  bride,  previous  to  her  marriage, 
should  be  introduced  by  her  parents  or  guardians  to 
the  phratria  of  her  husband  ( yapqXiav  vnep  yvvalnog 
tiatyepeiv*).  This  introduction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phra- 
tores,  which  were  called  yaprfkia}  The  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  phratries,  and  this 
enrolment  was  also  called  yapijXia.  The  presents 
seem  to  have  consisted  in  a  feast  given  to  the 
phratores,  and  the  phratores,  in  return,  made  some 
offerings  to  the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  young  bride.4 
The  acceptance  of  the  presents,  and  the  permission 
to  enrol  the  bride  in  the  registers  of  the  phratria, 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  she  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  true  citizen,  and  that,  consequently,  her 
children  would  have  legitimate  claims  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizens.5 

TapjjXia  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  previous  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girl.  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  made  on  her  behalf.* 

The  plural,  yapi/Xiai,  was  used  to  express  wed¬ 
ding  solemnities  in  general.7 

GAMOS.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Grfek.) 

GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM,  a  kind 
of  thick  cloth,  which  was  on  one  side  very  woolly, 
and  was  used  to  cover  tables,8  beds,9  and  by  persons  to 
wrap  themselves  up  after  taking  a  bath,10  or  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  protect  themselves  against  rain  and  cold.11 
It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women.19  It  came 
in  use  among  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus,13  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it  made  of  the 
finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple  colour.  The 
gausapum  seems,  however,  sometimes  to  have  been 
made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of  having  one  side 
more  woolly  than  the  other  always  remained  the 
same.14  As  Martial15  calls  it  gausapa  quadrata,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid, 
it  was  always,  for  whatever  purpose  it  might  be 
used,  a  square  or  oblong  piece  of  cloth.15 

The  word  gausapa  is  also  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  thick  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the 
hair  of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  fashionable  peo¬ 
ple  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.17  Persius18 
also  applies  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  thick 
and  full  beard. 

GENESIA.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  458.) 

♦GENISTA,  Spanish  Broom,  or  Spartium  junce- 
tm,  L.  It  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  peasants  weave  baskets  of  its  slender 
branches.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet,  last  long, 
and  are  agreeable  to  bees.  Pliny  says  it  was  used 
in  dyeing,  but  he  means  the  Genista  tinctoria,  called 
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by  some  Wood -wax  and  Green -weed.  Martyn 
thinks  that  the  Spanish  Broom  might  be  used  foi 
the  same  purpose.1 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  elemenl 
as  the  Latin  gen, us  and  gi,gn,o,  and  as  the  Greek 
yev,oi,  yi-yv-opai,  &c.,  and  it  primarily  signifies  kin. 
But  the  word  has  numerous  significations,  which 
have  either  a  very  remote  connexion  with  this  its 
primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  all. 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  whole  political  im¬ 
munity,  as  Gens  Latinorum,  Gens  Campano.-um, 
&c. ;  though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  application 
of  the  term,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  oi 
stock  is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality 
of  persons  distinguished  from  other  totalities  by 
intermarriage  and  increase  of  their  numbers  among 
themselves  only.  Cicero9  speaks  of  “  Gentes  uni¬ 
versal  in  civitatem  receptee ,  ut  Sabinorum,  Volscorum, 
Hernicorum."  It  is  a  consequence  of  such  meaning 
of  gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  people 
with  reference  to  their  territorial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  jus 
gentium  is  explained  under  Jus. 

The  words  Gens  and  Gentiles  have  a  special 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in  the 
Roman  constitution.  Cicero3  has  preserved  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  gentiles  which  was  given  by  Scaevola  the 
pontifex,  and  which,  with  reference  to  the  time, 
must  be  considered  complete.  Those  were  gentiles, 
according  to  Scaevola,  (1)  who  bore  the  same  name, 
(2)  who  were  born  of  freemen  {ingenui),  (3)  none 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  a  slave,  and,  (4)  who 
had  suffered  no  capitis  diminutio.  This  definition 
contains  nothing  which  shows  a  common  bond  of 
union  among  gentiles,  except  the  possession  of  a 
common  name ;  but  those  who  had  a  common  name 
were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three  other  conditions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  definition  were  not  applicable  to  them. 
There  is  also  a  definition  of  gentilis  by  Festus : 
“  That  is  called  Gens  ^Elia  which  is  composed 
{conficitur)  of  many  familiae.  Gentilis  is  both  one 
who  is  of  the  same  stock  {genus)  and  one  who  is 
called  by  the  same  name  ( simili  nomine ),  as  Cincius 
says,  those  are  my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my 
name.”  “  Gentilis  dicitur  et  ex  eodem  genere  ortus, 
et  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur The  second  et 
is  sometimes  read  ut ,  which  is  manifestly  not  the 
right  reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if 
the  words  “ut  is  qui  simili  nomine  appellatur”  are 
to  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  “  ex  eodem  genere 
ortus,”  as  they  must  be  if  ut  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  of 
necessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  common 
kin,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  common  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  common  name  include  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  include  all  com¬ 
mon  name,  yet  each  includes  something  that  the 
other  includes. 

We  cannot  conclude  anything  more  from  the  con- 
ficitur  of  Festus  than  that  a  gens  contained  several 
familiae,  or  that  several  familiae  were  comprehended 
under  one  gens.  According  to  the  definition,  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  genus  (kin)  were  gentiles,  and  also 
persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles.  If  Festus 
meant  to  say  that  all  persons  of  the  same  genua 
and  all  persons  of  the  same  name  were  gentiles,  his 
statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  definition  of  the 
pontifex ;  for  persons  might  be  of  the  same  genus, 
and  might  have  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  either 
by  adoption,  or  adrogation,  or  by  emancipation :  in 
all  these  cases  the  genus  would  remain,  for  the  nat¬ 
ural  relationship  was  not  affected  by  any  change  in 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xtxiii.,  5. — Virg.,  Georg.,  ii  ,  12. — Mart,-® 
ad  loo.)  -2.  (Pro  Ba7  10,  c.  13.) — 3.  (Top.,  6.) 
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tne  juristical  status  of  a  person :  in  the  cases  of 
adoption  and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost,  in 
the  case  of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If 
the  definition  ol  Festus  means  that  among  those  of 
the  same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles,  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name  gentiles  may  also  be  in¬ 
cluded,  his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  absolute¬ 
ly  true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  gentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  for  while  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  common  name  was  the  simplest  gen¬ 
eral  characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other 
conditions  which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  always  characterized 
by  the  termination  ia,  as  Julia,  Cornelia,  Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  familia  ( vid .  Famiua),  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  gentiles  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
lunatic  ( furiosus )  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guard¬ 
ianship  of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged  to 
the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist. 

Accordingly,  one  part  ol  the  jus  gentilitium  or  jus 
gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  property 
of  intestates  who  had  no  agnati.  A  notable  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the  Claudii 
and  Marcelli  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult  passage  of 
Cicero.1 *  The  Marcelli  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
an  intestate,  son  of  one  of  the  liberti  or  freedmen  of 
their  familia  ( stirpe ) ;  the  Claudii  claimed  the  same 
by  the  gentile  rights  {genie).  The  Marcelli  were 
plebeians,  and  belonged  to  the  patrician  Claudian 
gens.  Niebuhr  observes  that  this  claim  of  the 
Claudii  is  inconsistent  with  Cicero’s  definition,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  no  descendant  of  a  freedman  could 
be  a  gentilis ;  and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is, 
Scaevola)  must  have  been  mistaken  in  this  part  of 
his  definition.  But  it  must  be  observed,  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  claim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might,  as  such,  have 
claims  against  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  freedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Marcelli  united  to  defend  their  sup¬ 
posed  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  the  sons 
of  freedmen  against  the  claims  of  the  gens  ;  for  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the  inheritance  of  a 
freedman  only,  who  died  intestate  and  without 
heiis,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
son  of  a  freedman.  The  question  might  be  this : 
whether  the  law,  in  the  case  supposed,  gave  the 
hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a  right  paramount 
to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be  that  the  Marcelli 
as  being  included  in  the  Claudia  gens,  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  merged  their  patronal  rights  (if  they 
really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute)  in  those  of  the 
gens.  Whether,  as  members  of  the  gens,  the  ple¬ 
beian  Marcelli  would  take  as  gentiles  what  they  lost 
as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  generally  said  or  supposed  that  the  hereditas 
which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the  gen¬ 
tiles,  which  must  mean  the  heads  of  familiae.  This 
may  be  so  ;  at  least,  we  must  conceive  that  the 
hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been  a 
benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens  :  Caesar  is  said9 
to  have  been  deprived  of  his  gentilitiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestates 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case  which, 
m  every'  civilized  country,  is  provided  for  by  posi¬ 
tive  law  ;  that  is,  the  right  to  the  property  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  dies  without  having  disposed  of  it,  or  leaving 
those  whom  the  law  recognises  as  entitled  to  it. 
The  gens  had  thus  a  relation  to  the  gentiles  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  which  subsists  in  modern  states  between 


the  sovereign  power  and  persons  dying  inteatut* 
and  without  heirs  or  next  of  kin.  The  mode  in 
which  such  a  succession  was  applied  by  the  gens 
was  probably  not  determined  by  law  ;  and  as  the 
gens  was  a  kind  of  juristical  person,  analogous  te 
the  community  of  a  civitas,  it  seems  not  unlitcely 
that  originally  inheritances  accrued  to  the  gens  as 
such ,  and  were  common  property.  The  gens  must 
have  had  some  common  property,  such  as  sacella, 
&c.  It  would  be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine, 
that  what  originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  distributed  among  the 
merr-bers,  which  would  easily  take  place  when  the 
familiae  included  in  a  gens  were  reduced  to  a  small 
number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  {sacra  gcntilitia ) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whether  they  were  members  by  birth,  adop¬ 
tion,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  freed  from  the 
observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileges 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  his 
gens,  that  is,  when  he  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  familia  into  an 
other  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained ;  and  yet, 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  freed  from 
the  gentile  burdens  {sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop¬ 
tion  and  adrogation,  the  adopted  and  adrogated  per¬ 
son  who  passed  into  a  familia  of  another  gens  must 
have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  familia,  and  so 
must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens.  Such 
a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  its 
effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile  rights,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  rights  of  agnation.  The  gentile 
rights  were,  in  fact,  implied  in  the  rights  of  agnation, 
if  the  paterfamilias  had  a  gens.  Consequently,  he 
who  obtained,  by  adrogation  or  adoption,  the  rights 
of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile  rights  of  his 
adopted  father.  In  the  case  of  adrogation,  the  ad¬ 
rogated  person  renounced  his  gens  at  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also  be  expressed 
by  the  term  “  sacra  detestari,”  for  sacra  and  gens 
are  often  synonymous.  Thus,  in  such  case,  adro- 
gatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  father,  correspond¬ 
ed  to  detestatio  sacrorum  on  the  part  of  the  adroga¬ 
ted  son.  This  detestatio  sacrorum  is  probably  the 
same  thing  as  the  sacrorum  alienatio  mentioned  by 
Cicero.1  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look 
after  the  due  observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and 
to  see  that  they  were  not  lost.9  Each  gens  seems 
to  have  had  its  peculiar  place  ( sacellum )  for  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  sacra  gentilitia,  which  were  per¬ 
formed  at  stated  times.  The  sacra  gentilitia,  as 
already  observed,  were  a  burden  on  the  members  of 
a  gens  as  such.  The  sacra  privata  were  a  charge 
on  the  property  of  an  individual ;  the  two  kinds  oi 
sacra  were  thus  quite  distinct. 

According  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  old 
Roman  constitution,  the  gentes  were  subdivisions 
of  the  curias  analogous  to  the  curiae,  which  were 
subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  There  were  ten  in  each 
curiae,  and,  consequently,  one  hundred  gentes  in 
each  tribe,  and  three  hundred  in  the  three  tribes. 
Now  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  tradition  of  this 
original  distribution  of  the  population  into  tribes, 
curiae,  and  gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  ne¬ 
cessary  kinship  among  those  families  which  belong 
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ed  to  a  gtns,  an;  more  than  among  those  families 
which  belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  organization 
of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new  politi¬ 
cal  bodies  have  been  organized  out  of  the  materials 
of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless  to  conjec¬ 
ture  vhat  was  the  original  organization  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  The  tradition  is  not,  that  familiae 
related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes,  that 
these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these  cu¬ 
riae  were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involves  the 
notion  of  the  construction  of  a  body  politic  by  the 
aggregation  of  families  into  unities,  and  by  farther 
combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tradition 
is  of  three  fundamental  parts  (in  whatever  manner 
formed),  and  of  the  divisions  of  them  mui)  smaller 
parts.  The  smallest  political  division  is  gens.  No 
farther  division  is  made,  and  thus,  of  necessity, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com¬ 
prised  in  it.  According  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  Roman  law,  the  individuals  arrange  them¬ 
selves  into  familiae  under  their  respective  patres- 
familiae.  It  follows,  that  if  the  distribution  of  the 
people  was  effected  by  a  division  of  the  larger  into 
smaller  parts,  there  could  be  no  necessary  kin  among 
the  familiae  of  a  gens ;  for  kinship  among  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  could  only  be  effected  by  select¬ 
ing  kindred  families,  and  forming  them  into  a  gens. 
If  the  gens  was  the  result  of  subdivision,  the  kin¬ 
ship  of  the  original  members  of  such  gens,  when¬ 
ever  it  existed,  must  have  been  accidental. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  familiae  originally 
included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen¬ 
tile  rights,  when  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminu- 
tio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was  evidence 
of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and,  consequently,  of  gen¬ 
tile  rights,  might  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  definition 
ofgenlilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to  comprehend  a 
supposed  kinship  among  the  original  members  of 
tne  gens.  The  word  gens  itself  would  also  favour 
such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the  word  genus 
seems  to  be  often  used  in  the  same  sense.1 *  This 
notion  of  kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  members  of  the  gens  being  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Julia,  &c. 
But  many  circumstances  besides  that  of  a  common 
origin  may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gen¬ 
tiles  ;  and,  indeed,  there  seems  nothing  more  strange 
in  all  the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  than 
there  being  a  common  name  for  all  the  members  of 
a  curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  three  an¬ 
cient  tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense)  alone 
had  gentes,  so  that  to  be  a  patrician  and  to  have  a 
gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find  the  ex¬ 
pressions  gens  and  patricii  constantly  united.  Yet 
it  appears,  as  in  the  case  already  cited,  that  some 
gentes  contained  plebeian  familiae,  which  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  had  their  origin  in  marriages  between  pa¬ 
tricians  and  plebeians  before  there  was  connubium 
between  them.  When  the  lex  was  carried  which 
established  connubium  between  the  plebs  and  the 
patres,  it  was  alleged  that  this  measure  would  eon- 
lound  the  gentile  rights  ( jura  gentium').  Before 
this  connubium  existed,  if  a  gentilis  married  a  wom¬ 
an  not  a  gentilis,  it  followed  that  the  children  could 
not  be  gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentile 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  family  might  be 
gentile  without  the  gentile  privileges.  Such  mar¬ 


riages  would,  in  effect,  introduce  confusion  ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased  by 
giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man  and  a 
woman  not  gentilis,  the  legal  character  ol  connubi¬ 
um  ;  the  effect  of  the  legal  change  was  to  give  the 
children  the  gentilitas  of  their  father.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to  give 
the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an  absurdi¬ 
ty  ;  for,  according  to  the  expression  of  Livv.1  which 
is  conformable  to  a  strict  principle  of  Roman  law, 
“patrem  sequuntur  liberi,”  and  the  children  of  a 
plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian.  Before  the 
passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  if  a  pa¬ 
trician  woman  married  out  of  her  gens  (e  gente,  e 
patribus  enupsit),  it  was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  that 
the  children  of  such  marriage  were  not  in  the  power 
of  their  father,  and,  it  seems  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence,  not  Roman  citizens.  The  effect  would  be 
the  same,  according  to  the  strict  principles  of  Ro¬ 
man  law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a  patrician  woman 
before  there  was  connubium  between  them  ;  for  if 
there  was  no  connubium,  there  was  no  legal  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  offspring  were  not  citizens,  which  is 
the  thing  complained  of  by  Canuleius.3  It  does  not 
appear,  then,  how  such  marriages  will  account  for 
plebeian  famili®  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes, 
unless  we  suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gen¬ 
tile  man  and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of 
the  father,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
they  were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  ex¬ 
plain,  considered  as  citizens  and  plebeians.  But  if 
this  be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  the  children 
of  a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  1 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  members  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent  fel¬ 
lows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens  ;  but  this  as¬ 
sertion  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to  the 
words  rove  ytvei  npoartKovra f  of  Dionysius,3  which 
have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  meaning.  What¬ 
ever  probability  there  may  be  in  the  assumption  of 
Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the  passage  above  cited, 
and  one  or  two  other  passages,  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  thing  demonstrated. 

A  hundred  new  members  were  added  to  the  sen¬ 
ate  by  the  first  Tarquin.  These  were  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Luceres,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe,  which  is  indicated  by  the  gentes  of  this  tribe 
being  called  Minores  by  way  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  older  gentes,  Majores,  of  the  Ramnes  and 
Tities,  a  distinction  which  appears  to  have  been 
more  than  nominal.  ( Vid .  Senatus.)  See  the  cu 
rious  letter  of  Cicero  to  Paetus.4 

If  the  gentes  were  such  subdivisions  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  be  asked  what  is  meant 
by  new  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  curias, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.  Tullus  Ilostilius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Servilii,  and  others  among 
the  Patricii,  and,  consequently,  among  the  curias 
The  Claudii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who,  it  was  said,* 
were  received  among  the  patricii  after  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  kings.  A  recent  writer  (Goettling)  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  assuming,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  interpretation  of  Dionysius,6  a  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae,  and  by  the  farther 
assumption  of  an  indefinite  number  of  gentes  in 
eacn  decuria.  Consistently  with  this,  he  assumes 
a  kinship  among  the  members  of  the  same  gens, 
according  to  which  hypothesis  the  several  patres- 
famili®  of  such  gens  must  have  descended,  or 
claimed  descent,  from  a  common  ancestor.  Thus 
the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more  t*-an  aggregates 
of  kindred  families;  and  it  must  have  seen  contrived, 
in  making  the  division  into  decuriae,  that  all  the 
members  of  a  gens  (thus  understood)  must  have 
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been  included  in  the  same  decuria.  But  to  assume 
this  is  nothing  more  than  to  say  tnat  the  political 
system  was  formed  by  beginning  with  aggregations 
of  families  ;  for  if  the  ultimate  political  division, 
the  decuriae,  was  to  consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes 
(thus  understood),  such  arrangement  could  only  be 
effected  by  making  aggregation  of  families  the  basis 
of  the  political  system,  and  then  ascending  from 
thorn  to  decuriae,  from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  from 
«uriae  to  tribes ;  a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent 
with  saying  that  the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  de¬ 
curia,  for  this  mode  of  expression  implies  that  the 
tunae  were  formed  before  the  decuriae.  But  the  in¬ 
troduction  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the 
hypothesis  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  divis¬ 
ion.  If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  which  was  always  in  a  state  of  pro¬ 
gressive  change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of 
limitation  was  soon  neglected.  Now  if  a  new  gens 
was  introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to 
the  old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  w’ere  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  wrould  take  the  name  of  some' 
distinguished  person  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  family  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers.  And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Claudii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  Claudius,  their  head 
(gentis  princeps),  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  ( co-optali )  by  the  patres  among 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigrating  body  was  recognised  as  a  Roman 
gens.1 II 1 *  According  to  the  tradition,  Atta  Claudius 
received  a  tract  of  land  for  his  clients  on  the  Anio, 
and  a  piece  of  burying-ground,  under  the  Capitol,  was 
given  to  him  by  the  state  (publicc).  According  to 
the  original  constitution  of  a  gens,  the  possession 
of  a  common  burying-place,  and  the  gentile  right 
to  interment  therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile 
sacra.* 

It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  were  ill  un¬ 
derstood  ;  and  still  later,  owing  to  the  great  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  constitution,  and  the  extinction  of  so 
many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gentiliti- 
ura  were  nearly  effaced.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
words  gens  and  familia  are  used  indifferently  by 
later  writers,  though  Livy  carefully  distinguishes 
them.  The  “  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the  sacra  Ser- 
viliae  familiae  ;  Macrobius  of  the  sacra  familiae  Clau- 
diae,  .'Emiliae,  Juliae,  Corneliae ;  and  an  ancient  in¬ 
scription  mentions  an  JSdituus  and  a  Sacerdos  Ser- 
giae  familiae,  though  those  were  all  well-known  an¬ 
cient  gentes,  and  these  sacra,  in  the  more  correct 
language  of  the  older  writers,  would  certainly  have 
been  called  sacra  gentilitia.”* 

In  the  time  of  Gaius  (the  age  of  the  Antonines), 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entirely  fallen  into  disuse.4 * 
Thus  an  ancient  institution,  which  formed  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  old  constitution,  and  was  long 
held  together  by  the  conservative  power  of  religious 
rites,  gradually  lost  its  primitive  character  in  the 
changes  which  circumstances  impressed  on  the  form 
iff  the  Roman  state,  and  was  finally  extinguished. 

The  word  Gens  has  recently  been  rendered  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  here 
been  purposely  neglected,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  can  only  lead  to  misconception. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acuteness  both  by  Niebuhr*  and  by  Malden.6 

The  views  of  Goettling  are  contained  in  his  Ges- 

1  (Suet.,  Tth,  1.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Leg.,  ii.,  22. — Veil.  Paten:.,  ii., 

II  — Festus,  s.  v.  Cincia. — Liv.,  iv.,  3. — Id.,  vi.,  40. — Virgil, 
Mn.,  vii.,  706.)—  3.  (Savigny,  Zeitschnft,  ii.,  385.) — 4.  (Gaius, 
iii..  17.) — 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.) — 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  pub¬ 
lished  bv  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 


chichte  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung,  Halle,  1849.  Se« 
also  Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  ii..  p.  380,  &c.,  and  Unter- 
holzner,  Zeitschrift,  v.,  p.  119. 

*GENTIA'NA  (yevnavd),  Gentian,  or  Bitter 
wort,  deriving  its  name  from  Gentius,  a  king  of 
Illyricum,  who  first  discovered  its  properties.  All 
the  plants  of  the  family  of  Gentianaceae  are  most  use¬ 
ful  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  pure,  intense  bitter 
which  they  contain.  According  to  Pliny,  the  best 
kind  of  Gentian  was  obtained  from  Illyricum.  It 
was  found  also  in  abundance  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  moist  grounds.1  According  to  modern  botanical 
writers,  the  gentianaceous  plants  are  found  chiefly 
in  mountainous  situations,  “  where  they  breathe  a 
pure  and  rarefied  air,  are ’exposed  to  bright  light 
during  the  short  summers  of  such  regions,  and, 
although  fixed  during  winter  in  places  intensely 
cold,  yet  are  so  well  prepared  to  resist  it  by  the 
warmth  of  their  summer,  and  so  much  protected  by 
the  snow'  which  covers  them,  as  to  suffer  no  injury.” 
The  yevnavd  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Gentiana  lutea. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  earlier  com¬ 
mentators,  and  w'hich  is  adopted  by  Adams,  though 
Sprengel  remains  undecided.* 

GENTILES.  ( Vid .  Gens.) 

GENTI'LITAS.  ( Vid.  Gens.) 

GEO'MOROI  ( yeugopoi ,  Doric  yagopoi)  is  tfie 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  w’hich 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.3  This  class  was,  together  with  the  third, 
the  Jj •jgiovpyoi,  excluded  from  the  great  civil  and 
priestly  offices,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
eupatrids,  so  that  there  was  a  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We 
possess,  how'ever,  no  means  to  ascertain  any  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  relation  in  which  the  ytugd- 
poi  stood  to  the  two  other  classes.  The  name  may 
either  signify  independent  land-owners,  or  peasants 
wTho  cultivated  the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The 
yeugdpoi  have,  accordingly,  by  some  waiters  been 
thought  to  be  free  land-owmers,  while  others  have 
conceived  them  to  have  been  a  class  of  tenants.  It 
seems,  how'ever,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  name  yeugdpoi  was  used  in  other  Greek  states, 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  class  consisted  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  only ,  there  were,  undoubtedly,  among  them  a 
considerable  number  of  freemen,  who  cultivated  their 
own  lands,4  but  had  by  their  birth  no  claims  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles.  We  do  not 
hear  of  any  political  distinctions  between  the  yeugo- 
poi  and  the  drjgiovpyol :  and  it  may  either  be  that 
there  existed  none  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  any  ori¬ 
ginally,  that  they  gradually  vanished.  This  wouIp 
account  for  the  fact  that  Dionysius*  only  mentions 
two  classes  of  Atticans ;  one  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  patricians,  the  other  to  the  plebeians.6 

In  Samos  the  name  yeugopoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful.7  In  Syracuse  the  aristocratical  party 
was  likewise  called  yeugopoi  or  yagopoi,  in  oppos* 
tion  to  the  Srjgo f.® 

GEPHURA.  (Vid  Bridge.) 

*GERA'NIUM  (yepaviov'g  the  Geranium.  “  The 
distinguishing  character  of  this  order  is  to  have  a 
fruit  composed  of  five  cocci  or  cases,  connected  with 
as  many  thin  flat  styles,  consolidated  round  a  long 
conical  beak.”  From  the  resemblance  which  this 

1.  (Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  7. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  3. — Id.,  iii.,  121. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  25 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  111.) — 4.  (Tim®us,  Glossar.,  s.  v.  yew 
popoi. — Valckenaer  ad  Herod.,  v.,  77.) — 5.  (ii.,  8.) — 6.  (Thirl- 
wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  14.  —  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alter 

thumsk.,  i.,  1,  p.  231,  &c. — Platner,  Beitrflge,  &c.,  p.  19. — Titt- 

mann,  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  575,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  21.  — 

Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  p.  303. —Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  1,  4.)— 8.  (H« 

rod.,  vii.,  155.  —  Hesych.,  s.  v.  yapipoi. — Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  4 

— Goller,  De  Situ  et  Orig.  Syracus.,  p.  9,  &c.) 
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oeak  bears  to  that  of  a  crane  (yepavoq)  arises  the 
name  of  the  order.  The  first  species  of  Dioscorides 
is  the  Geranium  tuberosum.  Sibthorp  found  this  in 
Crete,  occurring  very  frequently  among  the  stand¬ 
ing  grain,  and  also  in  Arcadia  The  second  species 
of  the  Greek  writer  is,  according  to  Bauhin,  the  Ge¬ 
ranium  rotumlifolium ;  but  Sprengel,  as  Adams  re¬ 
marks,  is  undecided  between  it  and  the  Erodium 
malaclundes.1 *  Pliny  states*  that  the  Geranium  was 
called  by  some  authors  Myrrhis,  by  others  Myrtis. 
In  this,  according  to  F6e,3  he  is  altogether  wrong, 
the  Myrrhis  of  Dioscorides  being  a  very  different 
plant.  Equally  erroneous  is  his  account  of  the  me¬ 
dicinal  properties  of  the  Geranium.  Pliny’s  first 
species  is,  according  tr  Billerbeck,  the  G.  moscha- 
lum,  called  also  Circuit,  turn  moschatum.  The  mod¬ 
ern  Greeks  call  it  poouohuxavov.  Sibthorp  found  it 
in  Argolis.4 

♦GER'ANOS  ( yepavog ),  the  Crane,  or  Ardea  Grus, 
L.  The  natural  history  of  the  common  Crane  is 
given  very  accurately  by  Aristotle  and  ^Elian.  Ho¬ 
mer  alludes  to  the  autumnal  migration  of  cranes  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  ;  Oppian  mixes  togeth¬ 
er  the  circumstances  of  the  spring  and  autum¬ 
nal  migrations.4  “  The  Cranes,”  observes  Griffith, 
“  though  aborigines  of  the  North,  visit  the  temper¬ 
ate  regions,  and  advance  towards  those  of  the 
South.  The  ancients,  seeing  them  arrive  alternate¬ 
ly  from  both  extremities  of  the  then  known  world, 
named  them  equally  Birds  of  Scythia  and  Birds  of 
Libya.  As  they  were  accustomed  to  alight  in  large 
flocks  in  Thessaly,  Plato  has  denominated  that 
country  the  Pasture  of  the  Cranes.  Their  fabled 
combats  with  the  pigmies  are  well  known.  The 
Cranes,  quitting  Sweden,  Scotland,  the  Orcades, 
Podolia,  Lithuania,  and  all  northern  Europe,  come 
m  the  autumnal  season,  and  settle  in  the  marshy 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  pass  thence  into  still 
more  southern  regions,  and,  returning  in  the  spring, 
bury  themselves  anew  in  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
North.”  A  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  these  birds  has  led  many  of  the  commentators 
on  Anacreon  into  error.  The  poet,  in  one  of  his 
odes,  speaks  of  the  journeying  of  the  Crane  to  other 
climes  as  one  of  the  signs  of  returning  spring.  This 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  departure  of  the 
bird  from  its  home,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  return  from 
southern  regions  is  meant  to  be  indicated.  The  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  departure  of  the  Cranes  for  the  North 
is  the  commencement  of  spring;  they  prefer  the 
summer  of  the  North,  since  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature  appears  to  agree  with  them  best.  The 
clamorous  noise  of  these  birds  in  their  annual  mi¬ 
grations  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Thus,  besides  the  Greek  poets  already  mentioned, 
Virgil  has  the  following : 

“  Quales  sub  nubibus  atris 
Strymonia  dant  signa  grues,  atque  cethera  tranant 
Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntque  Nolos  clamor e  secundo." 

The  various  inflections  of  their  flight  have,  from 
ancient  times,  been  regarded  as  presages  of  the 
weather,  and  indications  of  atmospheric  tempera¬ 
ture.  Their  cries  in  the  daytime  are  ominous  of 
rain.  More  noisy  clamours  announce  the  coming 
tempest ;  a  steady  and  elevated  flight  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  forebodes  serene  weather ;  a  lower  flight,  or  a 
retreat  to  the  earth,  is  the  symptom  of  a  storm. 
Hence  Virgil,*  in  speaking  of  the  coming  tempest, 
observes, 

“  Ilium  surgentem,  vallibus  imis 
Atria  fugere  grues." 


1.  CDioscor.,  iii.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.)— 2.  (H.  N., 
txvi.,  11.) — 3.  (ad  Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica, 
.  175.) — 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  3,  3. — Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  620. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Geor., !..,  374-5.) 
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The  flesh  of  the  young  is  delicate  ,  it  used  to  con. 
stitute  one  of  the  dishes  at  the  banquets  of  Rome, 
and  was  sold  in  the  markets  ol  that  city.  The 
Crane  is  said  to  be  a  long-lived  bird.  The  philoso¬ 
pher  Leonicus  Thomaeus,  according  to  Paulus  Jo- 
vius,  kept  one  alive  for  forty  years.”5 

GERMA'NI.  ( Vid.  Cognati.) 

GEROU'SIA  (yepovola).  In  connexion  with  this 
subject,  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  to  explain  the  functions  of 
its  legislative  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history,  one  of  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five  ephors  ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  the  ephoralty  is  given  in  a 
separate  article  (vid.  Ephori),  we  shall  confine  our 
inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  yipovreq  or  councillors, 
and  the  bcKAyola,  or  assembly  of  Spartan  freemen. 

I.  The  Kings.  The  kingly  authority  of  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  descendants  of  Aristodemus,  one  of 
the  Heracleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according  to 
the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was 
achieved.  To  him  were  born  twin  sons,  Eurysthe- 
nes  and  Procles ;  and  from  this  cause  arose  the 
diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sovereignty  being 
always  shared  by  the  representatives  of  the  two 
families  which  claimed  descent  from  them  :*  the 
precedence  in  point  of  honour  was,  however,  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  older  branch,  who  were  called  Agiads,  as 
the  younger  house  was  styled  Eurypontides,  from 
certain  alleged  descendants  of  the  twin  brothers.* 
Such  was  the  national  legend  ;  but,  as  we  read  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  procured  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  diarchy,4  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  improb¬ 
able  that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  authority  by 
dividing  it. 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na¬ 
tional  heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour  ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  from  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
wTere  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certair 
religious  respect.4  The  honours  paid  to  them  were, 
however,  of  a  simple  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
a  Spartan  might  give  without  derogating  from  his 
own  dignity  or  forgetting  his  self-respect.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  the  kings  united  the  character  of 
priest  and  king,  the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Uranius* 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  Zeus  being  filled  by  them ; 
and  that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high-priests, 
they  officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  state.7  Moreover,  they  were  amply 
provided  with  the  means  for  exercising  the  heroic 
virtue  of  hospitality  ;  for  this  purpose,  public  or  do¬ 
main  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  of 
the  perioeci,  or  provincial  subjects,  and  certain  per¬ 
quisites  belonged  to  them  whenever  any  animal  was 
slain  in  sacrifice.  Besides  this,  the  kings  were  en¬ 
titled  to  various  payments  in  kind  (rraouv  tup  <rvuv 
dnb  tokov  xoipov),  that  they  might  never  be  in  want 
of  victims  to  sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which,  they 
received,  twice  a  month  from  the  state,  an  Ipyiov 
relelov ,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and 
then  served  up  at  the  royal  table.  Whenever,  also, 
any  of  the  citizens  made  a  public  sacrifice  to  tho 
gods,  the  kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  hon¬ 
oured  above  the  other  guests  :  a  double  portion  of 
food  was  given  to  them,  and  they  commenced  the 
libations  to  the  gods.8  All  these  distinctions  are  of 


1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  viii  ,  p.  476,  &c.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vi  , 
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a  mmple  and  antiquated  character,  and,  so  far  as  they 
go,  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  distinc¬ 
tions  and  privile/g  3S  granted  to  the  king  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  for  ;es  in  war,  lead  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed  at 
home.  He  was  guarded  by  a  body  of  100  chosen 
men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  :  he  might  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  capacity 
is  many  victims  as  he  chose,  the  skins  and  backs 
if  which  were  his  perquisites  ;  and  he  was  assisted 
by  so  many  subordinate  officers,  that  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do  except  to  act  as  priest  and  strategus.1 * 

The  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  charac¬ 
ter.*  The  former  event  was  signalized  by  a  remis¬ 
sion  of  all  debts  due  from  private  individuals  to  the 
state  or  the  king  ;  and  on  the  death  of  a  king,  the 
funeral  solemnities  were  celebrated  by  the  whole 
community.  There  was  a  general  mourning  for  ten 
days,  during  which  all  public  business  was  suspend¬ 
ed  .  horsemen  went  round  the  country  to  carry  the 
tidings,  and  a  fixed  number  of  the  perioeci,  or  pro¬ 
vincials,  was  obliged  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  city,  where,  with  the  Spartans  and 
Helots,  and  their  wives,  to  the  number  of  many 
thousands,  they  made  loud  lamentations,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  king  as  superi¬ 
or  to  those  of  all  his  predecessors.3 

In  comparison  with  their  dignity  and  honours,  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  kings  were  very  limit¬ 
ed.  In  fact,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  any ;  for,  though  they  presided  over  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  yepovreq  as  apxayerai,  or  principes  senatus, 
and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably  had  a  east¬ 
ing  vote  (a  supposition  which  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference  between  He- 
odotus,  vi.,  57,  and  Thucydides,  i.,  20),  still  the 
roice  of  each  counted  for  no  more  than  that  of  any 
ither  senator :  when  absent,  their  place  was  sup- 
jrfied  and  their  proxies  tendered  by  the  councillors 
Vho  were  most  nearly  related  to  them,  and  there- 
bre  of  a  Heracleid  family.  Still  the  kings  had  some 
important  prerogatives  ;  thus  they  had,  in  common 
with  other  magistrates,  the  right  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  separate 
court  of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in 
all  cases  of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties  : 
a  function  formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens, 
but  afterward  transferred  to  the  archon  eponymus.4 
They  also  appointed  the  four  “  Pythians,”  whose 
duty  it  was  to  go  as  messengers  to  consult  the  god 
at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also  took  place  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  and  they  held  a  court  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  public  roads  ;  probably 
in  their  capacity  of  generals,  and  as  superintendents 
of  the  intercourse  with  foreign  nations.*  In  foreign 
affairs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  considera¬ 
ble  :  thus  they  were  the  commanders  of  the  Spar¬ 
tan  forces,  and  had  the  privilege  of  nominating  from 
among  the  citizens  persons  to  act  as  “  proxeni,”  or 
protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreigners  visiting 
Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in  war;  for 
after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders  of  Laconia 
in  command  of  troops,  their  authority  became  un¬ 
limited.  They  could  send  out  and  assemble  armies, 
despatch  ambassadors  to  collect  money,  and  refer 
those  who  applied  tc  themselves  for  justice  to  the 
proper  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.6 *  Two 
ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the  kings  or.  their  ex¬ 
peditions,  but  those  magistrates  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  with  the  kings’  operations  :  they  simply 


1.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  14, 15. — Herod.,  vi.,  55.) — 2.  (Herod., 
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watched  over  the  proceedings  of  the  army.1  More¬ 
over,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  o» 
their  return  home,  accountable  for  their  conduct  a 
generals,*  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  o 
the  ephoral  authority.  Their  military  power,  also, 
was  not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for 
the  kings  were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties  or 
to  decide  the  fate  of  cities  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.3  In  former  times  th« 
two  kings  had  a  joint  command ;  this,  however,  led 
to  inconveniences,  and  a  law  was  in  consequence 
passed,  that  for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings 
should  have  the  command  of  the' army  on  foreign 
expeditions.4 

II.  The  yepovaia,  or  Assembly  of  Elders.  This 
body  was  the  aristocratic  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found  in 
other  Dorian  states,  just  as  a  (iovfa, ),  or  democrat 
ical  council  was  an  element  of  most  Ionian  consti 
tutions. 

The  yepovaia  or  yepuvla  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  consisted  of  thirty 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fact,  was  divided  into  three  tiibes:  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamphyli,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rpixdUec,  or  thrice  divided.* 
The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again  subdivided  into 
u6al,  also  called  (j>parptal ,*  a  word  which  signifies  a 
union  of  families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  re¬ 
lationship,  or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irre¬ 
spective  of  any  such  connexion.  The  obae  were, 
like  the  yepovree,  thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba 
was  represented  by  its  councillor :  an  inference 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  two  obaj  at  least 
of  the  Hyllean  tribe  must  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  the  Heracleids.  No  one  was  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  council  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,1 
and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly  of  an 
aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  reward  and  price 
of  virtue,8  and  that  it  was  confined  to  men  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  character  and  station  {nalol  Kayadol). 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  old- 
fashioned  simplicity.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors  ;9  the  latter  testified  their  esteem  by  ac¬ 
clamations,  which  varied  in  intensity  according  to 
the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for  whom  they  were 
given.  These  manifestations  of  esteem  were  noted 
by  persons  in  an  adjoining  building,  who  could  judge 
of  the  shouting,  but  could  not  tell  in  whose  favour 
it  was  given.  The  person  whom  these  judges 
thought  to  have  been  most  applauded  was  declared 
the  successful  candidate.  The  different  competi¬ 
tors  for  a  vacant  place  offered  themselves  upon  then- 
own  judgment,10  probably  always  from  the  £>6d,  to 
which  the  councillor  whose  place  was  vacant  had 
belonged  ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life  and  there¬ 
fore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary  cases)  hap¬ 
pen  at  a  time,  the  attention  of  the  whole  state  would 
be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors.  The  office 
of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only  for  life,  but 
also  irresponsible,11  as  if  a  previous  reputation  and 
the  near  approach  of  death  were  considered  a  suf¬ 
ficient  guarantee  for  integrity  and  moderation.  Bui 
the  councillors  did  not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristo¬ 
tle1*  tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  yepovaia  re¬ 
ceived  bribes,  and  frequently  showed  partiality  in 
their  decisions. 
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The  functions  or  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
ibrvativc,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  Jischarge  of  the  first  they  prepared  measures 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees,1 *  which  were  to  be 
.aid  before  the  popular  assembly,  so  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  privilege  of  initiating  all  changes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  laws  was  vested  in  them.  As  a  criminal 
court  they  could  punish  with  death  and  civil  degra¬ 
dation  ( uTi/xia *),  and  that,  too,  without  being  restrain¬ 
ed  by  any  code  of  written  laws,3  for  which  national 
feeling  ar.d  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi¬ 
cient  substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exercised, 
like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general  superin¬ 
tendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  citizens  ( arbitri  et  magistri  discipline  pub- 
lice' *),  and  probably  were  allowed  “  a  kind  of  patri¬ 
archal  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of  ancient 
usage  and  discipline.”6  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to 
define  with  exactness  the  original  extent  of  their 
functions,  especially  as  respects  the  last-mentioned 
duty,  since  the  ephors  not  only  encroached  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  and  council,  but  also  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  very  early  times,  a  censorial  power,  and 
were  not  likely  to  permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent. 

III.  The  Ik  k  Ayala,  or  Assembly  of  Spartan  Freemen. 
This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at  least,  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  Its  original  position  at  Sparta 
is  shortly  explained  by  a  rhetra  or  ordinance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  which,  in  the  form  of  an  oracle,  exhibits 
the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan  polity :  “  Build 
a  temple,”  says  the  Pythian  god,  “to  Hellanian 
Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena ;  divide  the  tribes,  and 
institute  thirty  obas ;  appoint  a  council  with  its 
princes  ;  call  an  assembly  (aire?iXdCeiv)  between 
Babyca  and  Knakion,  then  make  a  motion  and  de¬ 
part  ;  and  let  there  be  a  right  of  decision  and  power 
to  the  people”  (ddpcp  6e  nvpiav  ypev  kcu  Kpdrog6). 

By  this  ordinance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whatever  wTas  proposed  to 
them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It  was, 
however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
snore  exactly,  and  the  following  clause,  ascribed  to 
the  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydorus,  was  added 
to  the  original  rhetra :  “  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion,  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  withdraw”  (rove  npeo6vyeveag  sal  dpxayerag 
anoararypag  ripe v).  Plutarch7 *  interprets  these  words 
to  mean,  “  That  in  case  the  people  do  not  either  re¬ 
ject  or  approve  in  toto  a  measure  proposed  to  them, 
the  kings  and  councillors  should  dissolve  the  as¬ 
sembly,  and  declare  the  proposed  decree  to  be  in¬ 
valid.”  According  to  this  interpretation,  which  is 
confirmed  by  some  verses  in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyr- 
taeus,  the  assent  iy  was  not  competent  to  originate 
any  measures,  but  only  to  pass  or  reject,  without 
modification,  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
proper  authorities :  a  limitation  of  its  power,  which 
almost  determined  the  character  of  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  justifies  the  words  of  Demosthenes, 
who  observed,8  that  the  yepovma  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme  :  Aeondryg  tori  ruv  noTdXuv. 
All  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who  were  not 
labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise,  were  admiss¬ 
ible  to  the  general  assembly,  or  dnella,*  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  Spartan  dialect ;  but  no  one  except 
public  magistrates,  and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings, 
addi  essed  the  people  without  being  specially  called 
upon.13  The  same  public  functionaries  also  put  the 
question  to  the  vote.11  Hence,  as  the  magistrates 
wily  (  rd  reXrj  or  apxai)  were  the  leaders  and  speak¬ 
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ers  of  the  assembly,  decrees  of  the  whoJj  people 
are  often  spoken  of  as  the  decision  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  only,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  foreign 
affairs.  The  intimate  connexion  of  the  ephors  m  itb 
the  assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  decrees  (Idofe  roig  k<j>6poig  teal  rrj  he- 
The  method  of  voting  was  by  acclama¬ 
tion  ;  the  place  of  meeting  between  the  b:ook 
Knakion  and  the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  and  enclosed.1  The  regular  assemblies  were 
held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of  emer¬ 
gency,  extraordinary  meetings  were  convened.3 

The  whole  people  alone  could  pr  iclaim  “  a  war, 
conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  though  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authority  only.”  With 
regard  to  domestic  affairs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  “  by  the 
votes  of  the  people ,  a  disputed  succession  to  tho 
throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  proposed  and  explained,  and  all 
new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confirmed  by  them.”3  It  appears,  therefore,  to 
use  the  words  of  Muller,  that  the  popular  assembly 
really  possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative 
authority  at  Sparta,  but  it  was  so  hampered  and 
checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  that  it 
could  only  exert  its  authority  within  certain  pre¬ 
scribed  limits,  so  that  the  government  of  the  state 
is  often  spoken  of  as  an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  kuKhyola  which  we  have  just  described, 
we  read  in  later  times  of  another,  called  the  small 
assembly,4 *  which  appears  to  have  been  convened  on 
occasions  of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens.  This  more  select  assembly 
was  probably  composed  of  the  Spoiot,  or  super'oi 
citizens,  or  of  some  class  enjoying  a  similar  prece¬ 
dence,  together  with  some  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
state  (vid.  Eccletoi);  and  if,  as  appears  to  have  been 
the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently  than  the 
greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional 
restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,6  the  functions  of  which  must  have  often  been 
superseded  by  it.6 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  decide  a 
question  which  has  been  raised,  What  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  1  From  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Greek  writers,  every  one  would  at  once 
answer  that  it  was  aristocratic  ;  but  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering  people,, 
or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conquered,  or  Achai- 
ans,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons,  and  that 
it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popular  or  oligar¬ 
chical.7  Now  this,  indeed,  is  true ;  but  it  seems  no 
less  true  that  the  Spartan  government  would  have 
been  equally  called  an  oligarchy  or  aristocracy  even 
if  there  had  been  no  subject  class  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sover¬ 
eign  power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  consti¬ 
tution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was  a  decided  de¬ 
mocracy,  with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachment  of  the  ephors)  it  was 
a  limited  aristocracy ,  that  is,  it  worked  as  if  the 
supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of  a 
minority.  The  principal  circumstances  which  jus¬ 
tify  us  in  considering  it  as  such  are  briefly  “the 
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lewiraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  extensive 
powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absence  of  written  laws, 
of  paid  offices,  of  offices  determined  by  lot,”  and 
other  things  thought  by  the  Greeks  characteristic 
of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which,  we  must 
remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the  oli¬ 
garchical  interest  in  Greece,  and  always  supported, 
as  at  Corcyra  and  Argos,  the  oligarchical  party  in 
opposition  to  the  democratic,  which  was  aided  by 
Athens.  In  fact,  Dr.  Arnold  himself  observes,  that 
?ven  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering  people  among 
themselves,  the  constitution  was  far  less  popular 
than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  was 
completely  altered  in  character  by  the  usurpation 
of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the 
case,  that  Plato1  doubted  whether  the  government 
at  Sparta  might  not  be  called  a  “  tyranny,”  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  extensive  powers  of  the  ephoralty, 
though  it  was  as  much  like  a  democracy  as  any 
form  of  government  could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds, 
not  to  call  it  an  aristocracy  (i.  e.,  a  government  of 
the  dpujroi)  is  quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle,*  { 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no 
mention  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and 
their  conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  this  name  because  it  had  many  oligarchical 
institutions,  such  as  that  none  of  the  magistrates 
were  choser  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  com¬ 
petent  to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  in  the 
following  observations  of  Aristotle  :3  Some  affirm 
that  the  best  form  of  government  is  on6  mixed  of 
all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise  the  Spartan 
constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  composed  of 
an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy  : 
a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings,  an  oligarchy 
on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a  democracy  on 
account  of  the  ephors ;  but  others  say  that  the 
ephoralty  is  a  “tyranny,”  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regulations  of  daily 
life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency. 

GERRA.  (Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 

*GETEIUM  ( \yyreiov ),  also  called  Gelhyon  ( yf/Ov - 
ov),  a  plant  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Allium ,  or 
Garlic,  but  the  particular  species  of  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  determined.* 

♦GETHYLLIS  (yydvAXig),  most  probably  the 
same  as  the  preceding. 

*GEUM,  the  herb  Avens  or  Bennet,  the  Caryo- 
phyllata  vulgaris,  L.  The  French  term  is  Benoite, 
the  German  Benediclwurz.  It  grows  in  shady, 
woody  grounds.  The  root  is  bitter  and  aromatic, 
and  was  prescribed  by  the  ancient  physicians  not 
only  in  affections  of  the  breast  and  side,  but  also  in 
cases  of  dyspepsy.5 

♦GINGIDTUM  (yiyyidiov),  according  to  Knellius 
and  Stephens,  a  species  of  Chervil.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  controverted  by  Matthiolus  and  Bauhin. 
Adams  makes  it  the  Daucus  Gingidium.,  a  variety 
of  the  Daucus  Carota,  or  wild  Carrot.* 

♦GINNUS  or  HINNUS  ( ylvvog ,  Ivvog).  “  Buffon 
remarks,  that  Aristotle  applies  the  term  yivvog  in 
two  senses :  first,  to  denote  an  imperfect  animal, 
proceeding  sometimes  from  the  horse  and  ass ;  and, 
secondly,  to  signify  the  particular  production  of  the 
great  mule  and  the  mare.  Aristotle,  therefore,  was 
»ware  of  the  fact  that  the  mule  can  sometimes 
propagate  its  species.”7 _ 

1.  (Leg.,  iy.,  p.  713.)— 2.  (Polit.,  iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Polit.,  ii.,  6.)— 
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♦GITH  or  GIT,  the  seed  of  the  Mtlanthion  ot 
Pepper- wort,  the  Nigella  sativa.  It  was  £  mployed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  condiment.  ( Vid.  Melanthium.) 

GLADIATO'RES  (povo/iuxoi)  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
places  for  the  amusement  of  ;he  Roman  people 
( Gladiator  est,  qui  in  arena ,  populo  spectante,  pugna- 
vil *).  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited  by 
the  Etrurians,  and  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the 
custom  of  killing  slaves  and  captives  at  the  funeral 
pyres  of  the  deceased.*  {Vid.  Bustum,  Funus,  p. 
460.)  A  show  of  gladiators  was  called  munus,  and 
the  person  who  exhibited  ( edebat )  it,  editor,  munera- 
tor,  or  dominus,  who  was  honoured  during  the  day 
of  exhibition,  if  a  private  person,  with  the  official 
signs  of  a  magistrate.4 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Decimus 
Brutus,  at  the  funeral  of  their  father.6  They  were 
at  first  confined  to  public  funerals,  but  afterward 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  even  at  those  of  women.6  Private 
persons  sometimes  left  a  sum  of  money  in  their 
will  to  pay  the  expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at 
their  funerals.7  Combats  of  gladiators  were  also 
exhibited  at  entertainments,8  and  especially  at  pub¬ 
lic  festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates, 
who  sometimes  exhibited  immense  numbers  with 
the  view  of  pleasing  the  people.9  ( Vid.  JEdiles,  p. 
25.)  Under  the  Empire,  the  passion  of  the  Romans 
for  this  amusement  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and 
the  number  of  gladiators  who  fought  on  some  occa 
sions  appears  almost  incredible.  After  Trajan’s 
triumph  over  the  Dacians,  there  were  more  than 
10,000  exhibited.10 

Gladiators  consisted  either  of  captives,11  slaves.11 
and  condemned  malefactors,  or  of  freeborn  citizens 
who  fought  voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  con¬ 
demned,  some  were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  gladi- 
um,  in  which  case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at 
least  within  a  year;  and  others  ad  ludum,  who 
might  obtain  their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three 
years.13  Freemen,  who  became  gladiators  for  hire, 
were  called  auctorati,14and  their  hire  auctor amentum 
or  gladiator ium.li  They  also  took  an  oath  on 
entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved  by 
Petronius  :16  “  In  verba  Eumolpi  sacramentum  jura- 
vimus,  uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  et  quic- 
quid  aliud  Eumolpus  jussisset,  tamquam  legitimx 
gladiatores  domino  corpora  animasque  religiosissime 
addicimus .”17  Even  under  the  Republic  freeborn 
i  citizens  fought  as  gladiators,18  but  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  only  to  the  lower  orders.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  both  knights  and  senators  fought 
j  in  the  arena,19  and  even  women  ;ao  which  practice 
was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of  Severus.11 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  schools  (Judi),  where  they 
;  were  trained  by  persons  called  lanista.™  The 
|  whole  body  of  gladiators  under  one  lanista  was  fre¬ 
quently  called  familia .*3  They  sometimes  were  the 
property  of  the  lanistas,  who  let  them  out  to  per¬ 
sons  who  wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  ; 


1.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  142.) — 2.  (Quint.,  Declatn., 
302.) — 3.  (Tertull.,  De  Spectac.,  12. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  x., 
519.) — 4.  (Capitol.,  M.  Anton.  Philos.,  23. — Flor.,  iii.,  20. — 
Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  19,  t)  3.) — 5.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  4,  t)  7. — Liv.,  Epit., 
16.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  26. —  Spart.,  Hadr.,  9.)  —  7.  (Sen.,  He 
Brev.  Vit.,  20.)— —8.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  153. — Sil.  Ital.,  xi.,  51.) — 9. 
(Cic.,  Pro  Mur.,  18. — Id.,  De  OIF.,  ii.,  16.) — 10.  (Dion  Cass., 
lviii.,  15.) — 11.  (Vopisc.,  Prob.,  19.) — 12.  (Suet.,  Vitell.,  12.) — 
13.  (Ulpian,  Collat.  Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.,  tit.  ii.,  s.  7,  t)  4.) — 14. 
(Quint.,  1.  c. — Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  58.) — 15.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  7. — 
Liv.,  xliv.,  31.) — 16.  (c.  117.) — 17.  (Compare  Senec.,  Epist.,  7.) 
— 18.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  21.) — 19.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  22. — Id.,  lvi.,  25. 
— Suet.,  Jul.,  39. — Id.,  Octav.,  43. — Id.,  Ner.,  12.) — 20.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  xv,  32. — Suet.,  Dom.,  4. — Juv.,  vi.,  250,  &c.~8tat., 
Sylv.,  I.,  vi.,  53.) — 21.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxv.,  16.) — 22.  (Suet* 
Jul.,  26. — Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  40. — Jut.,  vi., 21 5. — Id.  xi.,  8. 

|  — 23.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  42  J 
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hut  it  other  times  belonged  to  citizens,  who  kept 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  la- 
nista;  to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
^Emilius  at  Rome,* 1 *  and  of  Caesar’s  ludus  at  Capua.3 
The  superintendence  of  the  ludi,  which  belonged  to 
the  emperors,  was  intrusted  to  z.  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.*  The  gladiators 
fought  in  these  ludi  with  wooden  swords,  called 
^ udes.*  Great  attention  was  paid  tc  their  diet,  in 
order  to  increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
whence  Cicero1’  speaks  of  “  gladiatoria  totius  corpo¬ 
ris  Jirmitas."  They  were  fed  with  nourishing  food, 
called  gladiator  a  sagina  6  A  great  number  of  glad¬ 
iators  were  trained  at  Ravenna,  on  account  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  place.7 

Gladiators  were  sometimes  exhibited  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  Forum,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  ( Vid .  Amphithea- 
trum.)  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators  published,  some  days  before  the  exhibi¬ 
tion,  bills  ( libelli )  containing  the  number  and  some¬ 
times  the  names  of  those  who  were  to  fight.8  When 
the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the  arena  in  pro¬ 
cession,  and  matched  by  pairs  ;*  and  their  swords 
were  examined  by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were 
sufficiently  sharp.10  At  first  there  wus  a  kind  of 
sham  battle,  called  produsio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  wooden  swords  or  the  like,11  and  afterward,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  real  battle  began. 
When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  the  people  called 
out  habet  or  hoc  habct ;  and  the  one  who  was  van¬ 
quished  lowered  his  arms  in  token  of  submission. 
His  fate,  however,  depended  upon  the  people,  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
saved,  but  turned  them  up  if  they  wished  him  to  be 
killed,13  and  ordered  him  to  receive  the  sword  ( fcr - 
rum  rccipere ),  which  gladiators  usually  did  with  the 
greatest  firmness.13  If  the  life  of  a  vanquished  glad¬ 
iator  was  spared,  he  obtained  his  discharge  for  that 
day,  which  was  called  missio  ;14  and  hence,  in  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  gladiators  sine  missione,li  the  lives  of  the 
conquered  were  never  spared.  This  kind  of  exhi¬ 
bition,  however,  was  forbidden  by  Augustus.18 

Palms  were  usually  given  to  the  victorious  gladi¬ 
ators  ;1’  and  hence  a  gladiator  who  had  frequently 
conquered  is  called  “  plurimarum  palmarum  gladia¬ 
tor  ;”18  money  also  was  sometimes  given.19  Old 
gladiators,  and  sometimes  those  who  had  only  fought 
for  a  short  time,  were  discharged  from  the  service 
by  the  editor  at  the  request  of  the  people,  who  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  them  with  a  rudis  or  wooden  sword, 
whence  those  who  were  discharged  were  called 
Rudiarii.30  If  a  person  was  free  before  he  entered 
the  ludus,  he  became,  on  his  discharge,  free  again  ; 
and  if  he  had  been  a  slave,  he  returned  to  the  same 
condition  again.  A  man,  however,  who  had  been 
a  gladiator,  was  always  considered  to  have  dis¬ 
graced  himself,  and,  consequently,  it  appears  that 
he  could  not  obtain  the  equestrian  rank  if  he  after¬ 
ward  acquired  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
it  ;31  and  a  slave  who  had  been  sent  into  a  ludus, 
and  there  manumitted  either  by  his  then  owner  or 
another  owner,  merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  per- 
egrinus  dediticius.33  {Vid.  Dediticii.) 

1.  (Hor.,  de  Art.  Poet.,  32.) — 2.  (Css.,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  14.) — 3- 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  35. — Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  22. — Suet.,  Cal.,  27. — Gru- 
ter,  Inscript.,  p.  489.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32,  54.)  —  5.  (Phil., 
h.  25.) — 6.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  88.)  — 7.  (Strabo,  v.,  p.  213.)— 8. 
(Cic  *d  Fam.,  ii.,  8. — Suet.,  Jul.,  26. ) — 9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vii., 
fO.) — 10.  (l)ion  Cass.,  lrviii.,  3. — Suet.,  Tit.,  9.  —  Lipsius,  Ex- 
curs  ad  Tac.,  Anr..,  iii,,  37.) — 11.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  78,  80. — 
Ovid,  A.  A.,  iii.,  515. — Senec.,  Epist.,  117.)  —  12.  (Hor.,  Epist., 

I-  xviii.,  66. — Juv.,  iii.,  36.) — 13.  (Cic.,  Tusc.,  ii.,  17. — Id.,  Pro 

t<  xt.,  37.— Id.,  Pro  Mil.,  34.)  —  14.  (Mart.,  XII.,  xxix.,  7.)— 15. 

(Liv.,  xli.,  20.) — 16.  (Suet ,  Ootav.,  45.)  — 17.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  32.) 

— 18.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Amei  ,  6.)  —  19.  (Juv.,  vii.,  243. — Suet., 

Claud.,  21.)  —  20.  (Cic,  Phil ,  ii.,  29.  —  Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  2. — 

Suet.,  T'b.,  7.  —  Q  flint  1.  «  •  —21.  (Quint.,  1.  c.)— 22.  (Gaius, 

L.  13.) 


Shows  of  gndictors  were  abolished  by  Constar. 
tine,1  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to  have  been 
generally  exhibited  till  the  time  of  Honorius,  by 
whom  they  were  finally  suppressed.3 

Gladiators  were  divided  into  different  classes, 
according  to  their  arms  and  different  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing,  or  other  circumstances.  The  name  of  the  most 
important  of  these  classes  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order : 

Andabatrz 3  wore  helmets  without  any  apertur* 
for  the  eyes,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  fight  blind 
fold,  and  thus  excite  the  mirth  of  the  spectators 
Some  modern  writers  say  that  they  fought  on  horse 
back,  but  this  is  denied  by  Orelli.4 

Catervarii  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators  when 
they  did  not  fight  in  pairs,  but  when  several  lought 
together.4 

Dimacheri  appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because 
they  fought  with  two  swords.8 

Equites  were  those  who  fought  on  horseback. 7 

Essedarii  fought  from  chariots  like  the  Gauls  and 
Britons.  {Vid.  Esseda.)  They  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  inscriptions.8 

Fiscales  were  those,  under  the  Empire,  who  were 
trained  and  supported  from  the  fiscus.9 

Hoplomachi  appear  to  have  been  those  who  fought 
in  a  complete  suit  of  armour.10  Lipsius  considers 
them  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Samnites,  and 
that  this  name  was  disused  under  the  emperors,  and 
hoplomachi  substituted  for  it. 

Laqueatores  were  those  who  used  a  noose  to  catch 
their  adversaries.11 

Meridiani  were  those  who  fought  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beasts  had  ta¬ 
ken  place  in  the  morning.  These  gladiators  were 
very  slightly  armed.13 

Mirmillones  are  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
their  having  the  image  of  a  fish  {mormyr,  pop/xvcoq) 
on  their  helmets.13  Their  arms  were  like  those  of 
the  Gauls,  whence  we  find  that  they  were  also  call¬ 
ed  Galli.  They  were  usually  matched  with  the  re- 
tiarii  or  Thracians.14 

Ordinarii  was  the  name  applied  to  all  the  regular 
gladiators,  who  fought  in  pairs,  in  the  ordinary 
way.18 

Postulaticii  were  such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.18 

Provocatores  fought  with  the  Samnites,17  but  we 
do  not  know  anything  respecting  them  except  their 
name.  They  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions.18  The 
irpobondrup  mentioned  by  Artemidorus19  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  provocator. 

Retiarii  carried  only  a  three-pointed  lance,  called 
tridens  or  fuscina  {vid.  Fuscina),  and  a  net  {rcte), 
which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adver¬ 
saries,  and  then  to  attack  them  with  the  fuscina 
while  they  were  entangled.  The  retiarius  was  dress¬ 
ed  in  a  short  tunic,  and  wore  nothing  on  his  head. 
If  he  missed  his  aim  in  throwing  the  net,  he  betook 
himself  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare  hia 
net  for  a  second  cast,  while  his  adversary  followed 
round  the  arena  in  order  to  kill  him  before  he  could 
make  a  second  attempt.  His  adversary  was  equ¬ 
ally  a  secutor  or  a  mirmillo.30  In  the  following 


1.  (Cod.  11,  tit.  43.) — 2.  (Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.,  ?.,  20.) — 
3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  10.)  —  4.  (Inscr.,  2577.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tav.,  45. — “  Gregatim  dimic-antes Cal.,  30.)  —  6.  (Artemidor., 
ii.,  32.— Orelli,  Inscr.,  2584.)— 7.  (Orelli,  2577,2569.)— 8.  (Orel 
li.  2566,  2584,  &c.)  —  9.  (Capitol.,  Gord.,  iii.,  33.)—  10.  (Suet., 
Cal.,  35. —  Martial,  viii.,  74. —  Orelli.  2566.)  — 11.  (Isid  ,  xviii., 
56.)— 12.  (Senec.,  Epist.,  7.— Suet.,  Claud.,  34.  — Orelli,  2587  ) 
— 13.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Retiario.) — 14.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  iii.,  12. — Id.  ib., 
vii.,  6. — Juv.,  viii.,  200. — Suet.,  Cal.,  32. — Orelli,  2566,  2580.)— 
15.  (Senec.,  Epist.,  7. — Suet.,  Octav.,  45. — Id.,  Cal.,  26.)  —  lfc. 
(Senec.,  1.  c.) — 17.  (Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,  64.)  —  18  (Orelli,  2566.)— 
19.  (ii.,  32.)— 20.  (Juv..  Sat.,  ii.,  143. — Id.  ib..  viii  ,  203.— Sirt . 
Cal.,  30.— Id.,  Claud  ,  34.— Orelli,  2578.) 
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woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,1  a  combat  is 
represented  between  a  retiarius  and  a  mirmillo ;  the 


foimer  has  thuwn  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  is  proceeding  to  attack  him  with  the  fusci- 
na.  The  lanista  stands  behind  the  retiarius. 

Samnites  were  so  called  because  they  were  armed 
in  the  same  way  as  that  people,  and  were  particular¬ 
ly  distinguished  by  the  oblong  scutum .* 

Secutores  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  so 
called,  because  the  secutor,  in  his  combat  with  the 
retiarius,  pursued  the  latter  when  he  failed  in  secu¬ 
ring  him  by  his  net.  Other  writers  think  that  they 
were  the  same  as  the  supposititii,  mentioned  by 
Martial,3  who  were  gladiators  substituted  in  the 
place  of  those  who  were  wearied  or  were  killed.4 
If  the  old  reading  in  a  letter  of  Cicero’s*  is  correct, 
Julius  Caesar  had  no  less  than  £00  secutores  in  his 
ludus  at  Capua ;  but  it  appears  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  scutorum  instead  of  seculorum. 
Supposititii.  ( Vid.  Secutores.) 

Thraces  or  Threces  were  armed,  like  the  Thra¬ 
cians,  with  a  round  shield  or  buckler,*  and  a  short 


■w  >rd  or  dagger  ( sica '),  which  is  called  falx  supina 


|  by  Juvenal.1  They  were  usually  matched,  as  a* 

'  ready  stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  preceding 
woodcut,  taken  from  Winckelmann,3  represents  a 
combat  between  two  Thracians.  A  lanista  stands 
behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  favourite 
subjects  with  the  Roman  artists.3  Several  statues 
of  gladiators  have  come  down  to  us,  which  are  high 
ly  admired  as  works  of  art :  of  these,  the  most  celo 
brated  is  the  gladiator  of  the  Borghese  collection, 
now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  dying 
gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
Gladiatorial  combats  are  represented  in  the  bas-re¬ 
liefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pompeii,  and  illus¬ 
trate  in  many  particulars  the  brief  account  which 
has  been  given  in  this  article  of  the  several  classes 
of  gladiators.  These  bas-reliefs  are  represented  in 
the  following  woodcuts  from  Mazois.4  The  figures 
are  made  of  stucco,  and  appear  to  have  been  moulu 
ed  separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaster  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  various  parts  of  the  frieze  are 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  gladia¬ 
tors  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gladiators 
themselves,  and  the  number  of  their  victories.  The 
first  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  ha  d  represents  an 
equestrian  combat.  Both  wear  helmets  with  v:  .^jrs, 
which  cover  the  whole  face,  and  are  armed  with 
spears  and  round  bucklers.  In  the  second  pair,  the 
gladiator  on  the  left  has  been  wounded  ;  he  has  let 
fall  his  shield,  and  is  imploring  the  mercy  of  the 
people  by  raising  his  hand  towards  them  His  an¬ 
tagonist  stands  behind  him,  waiting  the  signal  of  the 
people.  Like  all  the  other  gladiators  represented 
on  the  frieze,  they  wear  the  subligaculum ,  or  short 
apron  fixed  above  the  hips.  The  one  on  the  left 
appears  to  be  a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right, 
with  an  oblong  shield  (scutum),  a  Samnite.  The 
third  pair  consists  of  a  Thracian  and  a  mirmillo,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  con¬ 
sists  of  four  figures ;  two  are  secutores  and  two  re- 
tiarii.  The  secutor  on  his  knee  appears  to  have 
been  defeated  by  the  retiarius  behind  him,  but  as 
the  fuscina  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain 
death,  the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it. 
The  retiarius  in  the  distance  is  probably  destined  to 
fight  in  his  turn  with  the  surviving  secutor.  The 
last  group  consists  of  a  mirmillo  and  a  Samnit® 
the  latter  is  defeated. 


In  the  next  woodcut  two  combats  are  represent- 1  ed.  In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conqneied 
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by  fk  mirmillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand  to 
the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter  appa¬ 
rently  wishes  to  become  his  enemy’s  executioner 
before  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people,  but  the 
lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other  combat  a 
mirmillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a  Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  every 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require,  on  account  of  the  shield.1  ( Vid .  Besti- 
.  mi,  Yenatio.)  • 

♦GLADIOLUS  (t-hpiov  and  <paoydvtov),  Corn-flag 
or  Sword-grass.  Gaza,  in  his  version  of  Theophras¬ 
tus,  renders  the  Greek  term  by  ensis.  The  people  of 
Zante  call  it,  at  the  present  day,  dypioKouopog ;  the 
rest  of  the  modern  Greeks,  anadoKvprov.  Sibthorp 
found  a  variety,  which  he  names  G.  triphyllus.  The 
botanical  name  for  the  Gladiolus  of  the  ancients  is 
G.  communis  or  vulgaris.  This  is  found  in  the 
fields  of  the  .Egean  islands  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.2 

GLADIUS  (^i<j>og,  poet,  aop,  (bdoyavov),  a  Sword 
or  Glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  ensis.  The  an¬ 
cient  sword  had  generally  a  straight,  two-edged 
blade  (uppr/iceg3),  rather  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal 
width  from  hilt  to  point.  Gladiators,  however,  used 
a  sword  which  was  curved  like  a  cimiter.4 *  In 
times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were  made 
of  bronze,  but  afterward  of  iron.8  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  wore  them  on  the  left  side  ( vid .  p.  93 ; 
woodcut,  p.  5976),  so  as  to  draw  them  out  of  the 
sheath  ( vagina ,  uokeog)  by  passing  the  right  hand  in 
front  of  the  body  to  take  hold  of  the  hilt  with  the 
thumb  next  to  the  blade.  Hence  Eschylus  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  army  of  Xerxes  by  the  denomination 
of  paxaipoipopov  edvog ,7  alluding  to  the  obvious  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  appearance  in  consequence  of  the 
use  of  the  Acinaces  instead  of  the  sword. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword.  ( Vid. 
woodcut,  p.  94.)  Iphicrates,  who  made  various 
improvements  in  armour  about  400  B.C.,  doubled 
its  length,8  so  that  an  iron  sword  found  in  a  tomb 
at  Athens,  and  represented  by  Dodwell,9  was  two 
feet  five  inches  long,  including  the  handle,  which 
vms  also  of  iron.  The  Roman  sword,  as  was  the 
case  also  with  their  other  offensive  weapons,  was 
larger,  heavier,  and  more  formidable  than  the 
Greek.10  Its  length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of 
Lentulus  upon  his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low 
stature,  “  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword?’11 
To  this  Roman  sword  the  Greeks  applied  the  term 
onudy,13  which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of 
the  same  form  used  in  weaving.  ( Vid.  Tela.)  The 
British  glaive  was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.1*  In 
a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three  and 
four  feet  long.14 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  hilt.16  (Vid.  Capulus.) 

Gladius  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Pugio.16 

GLANDES.  (Vid.  Funda.) 

♦GLANS.  “This  term,”  observes  Martyn, 
“seems  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  employ  the  word  Mast,  name¬ 
ly,  to  indicate  the  fruit  of  the  beech,  oak,  or  other 
forest-trees.  Thus  the  fruit  of  the  beech  is  called 
glans  by  Pliny,  1  fagi  glans,  nuclei  similis.'  But, 
strictly  speaking,  it  means  only  such  fruits  as  con¬ 


1.  (Lipsius,  Saturnalia.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  20.  22.  —  Theo- 

phrast,  H.  P.,  vii.,  11. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  13.) — 3. 

(Horn.,  1!.,  x.,  256.) — 4.  (Mariette,  Recueil,  No.  92.) — 5.  (Eurip., 

Phcer  ,  67,  529,  1438. — Virg.,  jEh.,  iv.,  579. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  260.) — 

6.  (Sin.  A.jx/1.,  Carra.,  2.) — 7.  (Pers.,  56.) — 8.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xv., 

44.)— 9.  (Ton',  i.,  p.  443.)— 10.  (Florus,  ii.,  7.)— 11.  (Macrob., 

Saturn.,  ii.) — 12.  (Arrian,  Tact.) — 13.  (Tac.,  Agric.,  36.) — 14. 

(Montfaucon,  Supplem.,  iv.,  p.  16.)— 15.  (Virg.,  -®n.,  xii.,  942.) 

-Ifl.  (Aul.  Gell.,  ix.,  13.) 
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tain  but  one  seed,  which  is  covered  at  the  lowei 
part  with  a  husk,  and  is  naked  at  the  upper  part . 
thus  the  fruit  of  an  oak,  which  we  commonly  call 
an  acorn,  is  properly  a  glans.  ‘  Glandem ,’  saj  $ 
Pliny,  ‘  qua.  proprie  intelligitur,  ferunt  robur,  quercu  t, 
cesculus,  cerrus,  ilex,  suber .’  ”l 

♦GLASTUM  (iodrtg),  Woad,  or  Isatis  tinctoria, 
long  celebrated  for  producing  a  dye  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  The  ancient  Britons,  according  to 
Caesar  and  other  writers,  stained  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  this  plant,  a  custom  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  extended  even  to  females  Two  kinds  of 
Isatis  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers ;  the 
domesticated,  or  saliva,  the  same  w  ith  the  I.  tincto 
ria,  and  the  wild,  or  aypia,  corresponding  to  the  I 
Lusitanica.3 

♦GLAUC'IUM  (y^aviaov),  the  Horned  Poppy, 
named  by  Bauhin  Papaver  corniculatum,  and  by 
more  modern  botanists,  Glaucium  corniculatum,  Curt. 
Sibthorp  found  it  growing  abundantly  along  the 
sandy  shores  of  Greece.’ 

♦GLAUCUS  (y?MVKog),  the  blue  Shark,  or  Squu- 
lus  Glaucus,  called  in  French  Le  Chicn  de  Mer. 
Julian  describes  the  paternal  care  of  this  fish  for  its 
offspring  in  guarding  it  against  dangerous  foes  :  na- 
TT/p  5’  h  l^dvcnv  o  y'kavKog  olog  ion  !  k.  t.  A.4 

♦GLAUX  (yAatif),  “  the  Strix  Bubo,  L.,  known 
by  the  English  names  of  Eagle  Owl,  Great  Owl, 
and  Great  Horned  Owl.  The  urog  is  the  Strix 
Otus,  or  Horned  Owl.  The  alyuTuog  of  Aristotle 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  the  Strix  nyctea,  or  Great 
White  Owl.”*  Dodwell,  speaking  of  the  owds  in 
modern  Greece,  observes,  “  There  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  owls  at  Athens ;  the  most  common  is  the 
Strix  passcrina,  which  is  very  small  and  tame,  and 
is  the  same  that  is  represented  on  Athenian  coins. 
They  have  a  particular  note,  of  which  their  Greek 
name,  K ovKovbayla,  is  perfectly  expressive,  and  to 
which  that  circumstance  must  have  given  rise, 
since,  the  cuckoo  has  received  its  appellation  from 
a  similar  resemblance.  It  is  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  Athenians  are  pleased  with  seeing 
the  bird  of  Minerva  perch  upon  their  houses.  In 
all  other  countries  it  is  supposed  as  anciently  to 
portend  calamity  and  death.”  The  selection  of  the 
owl  as  the  emblem  of  Minerva  originated,  as  is 
thought,  from  the  circumstance  of  this  bird’s  hav¬ 
ing  a  particular  air  of  intelligence,  owing  to  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  facial  line.6 

*11.  a  plant,  which  Tragus  and  Bauhin  are  in¬ 
clined  to  refer  to  a  species  of  Poly  gala,  or  Milkwort; 
but  Sprengel  follows  Clusius  in  holding  it  to  be  the 
Astragalus  Glaux.  The  English  name  of  the  As¬ 
tragalus  is  Milkveteh., 

♦GLECHON  (ykr/xov),  the  Mentha  pulegium,  oi 
Pennyroyal.  Apuleius  says,  “  Grad  Blechon,  alii 
Glechon,  et  Latini  Pulegium.”  The  former  of  these 
two  Greek  expressions,  namely,  Blechon  ((Hyxuv), 
of  w'hich  the  other  (Glechon)  is  merely  a  dialectic 
variation,  comes,  according  to  the  ancient  waiters, 
from  /?A r/xv,  “  bleating,”  because  the  plant,  when 
eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  makes  them  bleat.  The 
Latin  name  pulegium  was  given  to  it  because  it 
was  believed  to  kill  fleas  (polices)  by  its  odour. 
Two  kinds  of  pulegium  are  mentioned  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  domesticated  (sativum)  and  wTild  ( sylves ■ 
Ire).  Pliny  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  its  medical 
properties,  and  cites  the  saying  of  Varro,  that  a 
crown  of  Pennyroyal  was  more  fit  to  adorn  an 
apartment  than  one  of  roses.  The  same  waiter 
distinguishes  also  between  the  male  and  female  pu- 

1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  305.) — 2.  (Caes.,  B.  G.,  v.,  14. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii.,  1. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  215. — Billerbeck,  flora 
Classica,  p.  174.)— 3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  90. — Adam*  Append  ,  *.  v.) 
— 4.  (ASlian,  N.  A.,  i.,  16. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  t.)— 5.  (Adams 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  ii.,  j  43.) — 7.  (Dioscor .  iv 
139. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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»«giom,  which  Dioscorides  does  not,  and,  botanically 
speaking,  this  distinction  is  a  vicious  one.  Apulei- 
as,  without  doubt  following  Pliny,  says  that  the  fe¬ 
male  pulegium  has  a  red  flower,  and  the  male  a 
white  one ;  but  he  gives  no  preference  for  medical 
mrposes  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind.1 * 

♦GLIS,  the  Rell-mouse,  or  Glis  escvlentus,  a 
branch  of  the  Dormouse  family.  It  is  the  yvo^og 
of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  most  probably  the 
same  with  the  b2.ei6g  of  Aristotle.  Linnaeus  calls  it 
the  Myoxus  Glis  3 

'GLOTTIS  {ylurrlg),  the  name  of  a  bird  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristotle.  “The  most  probable  conjec¬ 
ture,”  says  Adams,  “  which  I  can  form  respecting 
it,  is,  that  it  was  the  Totanus  Glottis,  Bechstein, 
called  in  English  the  Greenshank  or  Great  Plover.”3 

♦GLYCYRRHIZ'A  {yXvKvf>f>i£a),  Liquorice. 
Sprengel,  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  acknowledges  it  to  be  the 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscori¬ 
des  he  prefers  the  G.  glandulifera.  Bauhin,  Hill, 
Miller,  and  Dierbach  agree  that  it  is  the  variety  of 
Liquorice  now  named  G.  capite  echinato,  which  is 
described  by  Dioscorides.  Sibthorp  also  makes  it 
•to  be  the  G.  echinat* 

''GLYCYM'ARIS  {ytonvyaplq),  a  fish  of  the  tes¬ 
taceous  order.  Coray  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the 
Area  glycymaris,  L.  Lamarck  makes  it  a  distinct 
genus.3 

♦GLY CYS'IDE  {yXvKvaldri),  according  to  Dios¬ 
corides  and  Galen,  a  synonyme  of  the  naiovia. 
“The  two  species  described  by  them,”  remarks 
Adams,  “are  most  probably  the  Paeonia  officinalis, 
or  Male  Paeony,  and  the  P.  corallina.  Stackhouse 
holds  the  yhvKvoidy  of  Theophrastus  to  be  the  P. 
nobilis 

♦GNAPHAL'IUM  ( yvaijxilbiov ),  according  to  Bau¬ 
hin,  the  “  Herba  impia ”  of  Pliny,  which  he  calls  the 
Gnaphalium  mlgare,  but  which  is  now  termed  G. 
Germanicum  by  British  botanists.  It  is  the  common 
Cudweed  of  Great  Britain.  “  This  seems  to  be  a 
probable  view  of  the  subject,”  remarks  Adams,  “  but 
it  becomes  me  to  state  that  Sprengel,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  others,  holds  it 
to  be  a  species  of  Lavender-cotton,  namely,  the 
Otanthus  maritimus,  Zink.”7 

♦GNAPH'ALUS  {yvatyaloq),  a  bird  of  passage 
described  by  Aristotle.  Buffon  conjectures  that  it 
was  the  Bohemian  Chatterer  (Garrulus  Bohemir.us) ; 
an  opinion  discountenanced  by  Linnaeus,  but  which 
Adams  considers  a  very  probable  one.* 

GNOMON.  ( Vid .  Horologium.) 

♦GOBIUS  (ku6l6c),  the  Sea  Gudgeon  or  Gobey. 
Griffith  thinks  that  the  Gobey  is  the  Phycis  of  the 
ancients,  “the  only  fish  that  constructs  a  nest.”9 

♦GOSSIPTON.  The  Cotton-tree.  {Vid.  EPI- 
0<t>0P0N  AENAPON.) 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.  {Vid.  Coonati.) 

GRAMM' ATEUS  {ypappare vq),  a  Clerk  or  Scribe. 
Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  employed  by 
the  magistrates  and  government  of  Athens,  there 
were  three  of  a  higher  rank,  who  were  real  state 
officers.10  Their  functions  are  described  by  Pollux.11 
One  of  them  was  appointed  by  lot,  by  the  senate,  to 
serve  the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  pry- 
tany,  though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  pry- 
tany  from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was 
therefore  called  ypa/xparevg  sard  npvraveiav .la  His 
province  was  to  keep  the  public  records,  and  the  de- 

1.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  128. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  33. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx., 
14.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H,  A,  viii.,  19.— Adams,  s.  v.  IXcids-) — 3. 
{Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Dioscor., 
iii.,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  s,  v. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p. 
192.) — 5  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6. 
(Theophrast.,  ix.,  9.- -Dioscor.,  iii.,  147. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  940. — 
Adams.  Append.,  *.  v.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  122. — Adams,  Append., 
*.  v.) — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  16.) — 9.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol. 
x.,  p.  236.) — 10.  (Suidas,  s.  v.)—  11.  (Omm. ,  viii.,  98.) — 12.  (De- 
«osth..  c  Timocrat.,  p.  720  ) 


crees  of  the  people  which  were  made  during  tiw 
time  of  his  office,  and  to  deliver  to  the  thesmothet* 
the  decrees  of  the  senate.1  Demosthenes,  in  an¬ 
other  passage,3  states  that  the  public  documents, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were  in  the 
keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must  suppose, 
with  Schomann,8  that  this  servant,  whose  office  wat 
probably  for  life,  was  under  the  ypapparevg,  and  was 
his  assistant.  Previous  to  the  archonshipof  Euclei- 
des,  the  name  of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the 
beginning  of  every  decree  of  the  people  ;4  and  the 
name  of  the  ypapparsi'q  wdio  officiated  during  the 
administration  of  the  first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like 
that  of  the  archon  eponymus,  used  to  designate  the 
year. 

The  second  ypapparevq  was  elected  by  the  senate 
by  x? iporovia,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  laws  (M  roig  vopovg6).  His  usual  name  was 
ypapparevg  ryg  (3ov%rjg,  but  in  inscriptions  he  is 
also  called  ypapparevg  tuv  (3ovXevtC)v  ,e  Farthei 
particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not  known. 

A  third  ypapparevg  was  called  ypayparevg  rijg  rro- 
Xeug, 7  or  ypapparevg  rijg  j3ov?.r/g  sal  tov  dtj/iov.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  people  by  xetporovia,  and  the 
principal  part  of  his  office  wTas  to  read  any  laws  01 
documents  which  were  required  to  be  read  in  the 
assembly  or  in  the  senate.9 

A  class  of  scribes  inferior  to  these  were  those 
persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 
civil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  served 
any  of  the  three  ypa/i/iareig  mentioned  above  as 
under-clerks  ( VTToypa/upaTeig 9).  These  persons  were 
either  public  slaves  or  citizens  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
speaks  of  them,  and  were  not  allowed  to  hold  their 
office  for  two  succeeding  years.10 

Different  from  these  common  clerks  were  the 
avTiypatyelg,  checking-clerks  or  counter- scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  twro  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  former  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashiers  of  the 
armies,11  who  kept  the  control  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  sacred  money,  &c.13  The  higher  class  of 
dvTiypapelq,  on  the  other  hand,  were  public  officers. 
Their  number  was,  according  to  Harpocration,13 
only  two,  the  dvreypatyevg  rfjg  dioiKr/oeog,  and  the 
dvTLypa<j>evg  rrjg  (SovXf/g.  The  office  of  the  former 
was  to  control  the  expenditure  of  the  public  treasu¬ 
ry  {dioLKr/cng) ;  the  latter  was  always  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,  and  recorded  the  accounts 
of  money  which  was  paid  into  the  senate.14  He  had 
also  to  lay  the  account  of  the  public  revenue  before 
the  people  in  every  prytany,  so  that  he  was  a  check 
upon  the  arcodiKTai.  He  was  at  first  elected  by  the 
people  by  xELP0T0Via >  but  was  afterward  appointee 
by  lot.13 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks  a) 
Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  insti 
tution  of  the  evdvvy,  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  carried  into  effect.13 

GRAPHE  {ypa(j>f/),  in  its  most  general  accepta¬ 
tion,  comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal  pros¬ 
ecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in  its 
more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not  dis- 

1.  (Demosth.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  381.)— 3.  (De  Co 

mit.,  p.  302,  transl.) — 4.  (Schomann,  p.  132,  &c. — Compare 

Boule,  p.  69.) — 5.  (Pollux,  1.  c.— Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,p.  713 

— De  Coron.,  p.  238.) — 6.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  201.) — 7.  (Tim 

cyd.,  vii.,  10.) — 8.  (Pollux,  1.  c. — Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  jr 

419. — Id.,  c.  Leptin.,  p.  485. — Suidas,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  Dj 

Fals.  Leg.,  p.  419. — Id.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314. — Antiphon,  De  Cho- 

reut..  p.  792. — Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  p.  864.) — 10.  Lysias,  c.  Nicom., 

p.  864,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  Bockh, 

Staatsh.  i.,  p.  203.) — 11.  (Demosth.,  De  Cherson.,  p.  101.) — 12 

(B6ckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  i98.) — 13.  (s.  v.) — 14.  (Compare  Pollux, 

Onom.,  viii.,  98. — Suidas.  s.  v.) — 15.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  p.  417 
— Pollux,  1.  c.) — 16.  {Vid.  Schumann.  De  Comit.,  p.  302,  Ac.— 

BSckh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  198,  Ac.—  Hermann,  Poht.  Ant  14  t  MX 

n.  17  and  18.) 
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foguished  as  the  el'ffvvr/,  hdei^c g,  elaayytkia  by  a 
special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  principal  characteristic  differences  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  actions  are  enumerated 
undei  Dice,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of  public  pros¬ 
ecutions,  such  as  those  above  mentioned,  are  sep¬ 
arately  noticed.  Of  these  forms,  together  with  that 
of  the  ypatpT/,  properly  so  called,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  two  or  more  were  applicable  to  the  same 
cause  of  action  *  and  the  discretion  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  in  selecting  the  most  preferable  of  his  available 
remedies  was  attended  by  results  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  himself  and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  speech  (Karyyopia),  and  the  evidence  adduced 
by  him,  were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggrava¬ 
ted  character  of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated 
by  the  form  of  action  he  had  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
ngour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (u.no'koyia),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which  the 
dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  (drip^rog  ypa<pr/), 
it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice,  and  even 
render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or  other  pun¬ 
ishment.1 

The  courts  before  which  public  causes  could  be 
tried  were  very  various  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine  ar- 
chons,  or  the  generals,  or  logistae,  the  council,  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people,  occasionally  became 
judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  docimasiae  and  eisangeliae.8  The  proper  court 
in  which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the 
accusation.  In  the  trial  of  state  offences,  it  was,  in 
general,  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecutor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  possession 
of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occasions,* 
even  slaves  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to 
come  forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases, 
and  in  some  eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in 
court  was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the 
state  ( t-wf/yopoi )  for  the  occasion  ;  but  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  temporary  appointments,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accusers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Kvpiog  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved  woman, 
minor,  or  slave  ;  his  npooTdrrjg  probably  gave  some 
assistance  to  the  resident  alien  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  proceedings,  though  the  accusation  was 
in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who  also  made 
his  appearance  at  the  trial  without  the  intervention 
of  the  patron  ;4  and  a  complete  foreigner  would 
upon  this  occasion  require  the  same  or  a  still  far¬ 
ther  protection  from  the  proxenus  of  his  country. 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  apagoge, 
ephegesis  endeixis,  or  eisangelia  was  adopted,  in 
the  first  three  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did,  and  in 
the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations  at  the  eu- 
thunae  and  docimasiae,  when  the  accused  was,  or 
was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be,  present,  a  public 
action  against  a  citizen  commenced,  like  an  ordina¬ 
ry  lawsuit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  before  the 
proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.5  The  anacrisis 
then  followed  ( vid .  (Anacrisis)  ;  but  the  bill  of  ac¬ 
cusation  was  called  a  ypatpi)  or  <j>dmg,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  not  an  eyK%7)pa  or  ^.rj^ig,  as  in  pri¬ 
vate  actions ;  neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be 
referred  to  an  arbitrator  (vid.  Diaitetes)  ;  and  if  it 
were  compromised,  would  in  many  cases  render  the 
iccuser  liable  to  an  action  KadvQeoeug,  if  not  ipso 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Androt.,  601. — Id.,  c.  Meid.,  523.) — 2.  (Meier, 
Itt.  Proc.,  p.  205,  268.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  28. — Lys.,  Pro  Call. 
186.) — 4.  (Meier,  At?.  Proc.,  661.) — 5.  (Plato,  Euthyph.,  init.) " 
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facto  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmas.1  Tie  same 
sum  was  also  forfeited  when  the  prosecutor  fa  led  to 
obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts  in  a  11  ca¬ 
ses  except  those  brought  before  the  archon  that  had 
reference  to  injury  (KaKumg)  done  to  women  or  or¬ 
phans  ;  and  besides  this  penalty,  a  modified  d  sfran 
chisement,  as,  for  instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a 
similar  accusation,  was  incurred  upon  several  occa¬ 
sions.  Upon  the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the 
sentence  were  death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of 
the  court  delivered  the  prisoner,  who  remained  in 
the  custody  of  the  Scythae  during  the  trial,  to  the 
Eleven,  whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment 
upon  him.  (Fid.  Eleven,  The.)  If  the  punishment 
were  confiscation  of  property,  the  demarchs  made 
an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  the  criminal,  which 
was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  poletae,  that  they  might  make  a  sale  of 
the  goods,  and  pay  in  the  proceeds  to  the  public? 
treasury.8 

GREGORIA'NUS  CODEX.  (Vid.  Codex  Gre 

gorianus.) 

GROSPHOS  (ypoo<f>og).  (Vid.  Hasta.) 

GUBERNA'CULUM,  ant.  GUBERNUM  (nr)6a- 
liov),  a  Rudder.  Before  the  invention  of  the  rudder, 
which  Pliny*  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  Argo,  vessels  were  both  propelled  and  guided 
by  oars  alone.  This  circumstance  may  account  for 
the  form  of  the  ancient  rudder,  as  well  as  for  the 
mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an  oar  with  a  very 
broad  blade,  and  was  commonly  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  stern,  not  at  its  extremity.  The  annexed 
woodcut  presents  examples  of  its  appearance  as  it 
is  frequently  exhibited  on  coins,  gems,  and  other 
works  of  art.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  from  one 
of  Bartoli’s  lamps,4  and  displays  a  Triton  blowing 
the  Buccina,  and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  in  his  left  hand.  The  first  figure  in  the  same 
woodcut  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Stosch  collection.  It 
represents  a  rudder  with  its  helm  or  tiller  (vid.  Axba, 
Clavus)  crossed  by  the  cornucopia.  These  two  em 
blems  of  abundance  and  success  are  often  found  to 
gether,  especially  in  representations  of  Fortune.  In 
the  third  figure,  taken  from  another  cameo  in  the 
same  collection,  Venus  leans  with  her  left  arm  upon 
a  rudder,  which  indicates  her  origin  from  the  sea 


The  usual  position  of  the  rudder  at  the  side  of  the 
stem  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  58,  62,  69. 

The  gubernaculum  was  managed  by  the  gubema- 
tor *  (KvdepvrjTTjg*),  who  is  also  called  the  rector ,  as 
distinguished  from  the  magister ,7  and  by  the  Greek 
poets  olaKoorpoQog  and  oianovopog ,*  because  he  turns 
and  directs  the  helm.9 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  355.) — 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  740,  <kc.J 

— 3.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  57.)— -4.  (Luc.  Ant.,  i.,  5.) — 5.  (Plaut.,  Rid., 

iv.,  3,  75. — Sen.,  Epist.,  86.) — 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  279-283. — lb., 

xii.,  217, 218.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  v.,  161, 165. — 45en.,  Epist.,  123.) 

— 8.  (iEsch.,  Prom.  Vinct.,  153,  524. — Pind.,  Isthm.,  iii.,  89- }— 

9.  (Plut.,  De  Superst.,  V.,  vi.,  p.  646,  ed.  Reislte. — Of ana 
(i&v:  AJschyl.,  Sept.  c.  Theb.,  3.) 
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A  sfnp  had  sometimes  one,  but  more  commonly 
two  rudders  , 1 *  and  they  were  distinguished  as  the 
right  and  the  left  rudder  ( dextrum ,  sinistrum *).  In 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the  old  practice  not  long 
ago  remained  in  force,  a  modern  traveller  was  nearly 
shipwrecked  because  the  rudders  were  in  the  hands 
^f  two  pilots  who  spoke  different  languages.  To 
obviate  such  disasters  among  the  ancients,  the 
same  steersman  held  both  tillers,  if  the  boat  was 
6mall,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  representation  of 
one  on  a  lamp.3  In  larger  ships  the  extremities  of 
the  helms  were  joined  by  a  pole,  which  was  moved 
by  one  man,  and  kept  the  rudders  always  parallel. 
This  construction  is  seen  in  the  model  of  a  ship 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities  at  Berlin,  and  which  was  discovered  in  the 
tomb  of  a  priest.  The  contrivances  for  attaching 
the  two  rudders  to  one  another,  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  are  called  ^nvyAai*  and  fcwcTTip'uu* 

Ships  constructed  with  a  double  prow  and  stern 
(vid.  AM$IIIPYMNOI  NHE2)  had  two  rudders  at 
each  end.6  In  the  great  ship  built  at  Alexandrea  by 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  four  rudders  were  each 
thirty  cubits  in  length.7 

GUBERNA'TOR.  (Vid.  Gubernaculum.) 

GUSTA'TIO.  (Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

GUTTUS.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

GYMNASIARCHES.  (Fid.  Gymnasium.) 

GYMNASION.  ( Vid.  Gymnasium.) 

GYMNASIUM  (yvpvdcjiov).  The  whole  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  youth  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
grammar,  music,  and  gymnastics  (ypdppara,  pov- 
oikti,  and  yvpvaaTiKr/6),  to  which  Aristotle9  adds  a 
fourth,  the  art  of  drawing  or  painting.  Gymnastics, 
however,  were  thought  by  the  ancients  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  that  this  part  of  education  alone 
occupied  as  much  time  and  attention  as  all  the  oth- 
*rs  put  together ;  and  while  the  latter  necessarily 
ceased  at  a  certain  period  of  life,  gymnastics  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  cultivated  by  persons  of  all  ages,  though 
those  of  an  advanced  age  naturally  took  lighter  and 
less  fatiguing  exercises  than  boys  and  youths.14  The 
■ncients,  and  more  especially  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
bavo  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  mind  could 
not  possibly  be  in  a  healthy  state  unless  the  body 
was  likewise  in  perfect  health,  and  no  means  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophers  or  physicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preserve  or  restore  bodily  health 
than  well-regulated  exercise.  The  word  gymnas¬ 
tics  is  derived  from  yvpvoc  (naked),  because  the 
persons  w  ho  performed  their  exercises  in  public  or 
private  gymnasia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  covered  bv  the  short  x^uv.11 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Greeks  for  gymnastic 
exercises  was  productive  of  infinite  good :  they 
gave  to  the  body  that  healthy  and  beautiful  develop¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Greeks  excelled  all  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  imparted  to  their 
minds  that  power  and  elasticity  which  will  ever  be 
admired  in  all  their  productions.13  The  plastic  art, 
in  particular,  must  have  found  its  first  and  chief 
nourishment  in  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  perform¬ 
ances  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  observed,  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  have  attained  their  pre-eminence  in 
sculpture  had  not  their  gymnastic  and  athletic  ex¬ 
hibitions  made  the  artists  familiar  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  of  the  human  body  and  its  various  atti¬ 
tudes.  Respecting  the  advantages  of  gymnastics 


1.  (.Elian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  40. — Heliod.,  Ethiop.,  v.,  p.  241,  ed. 
Conun— Acts,  xxvii,  40.) — 2.  (Hygin.,  Fab.,  14.) — 3.  (Bartoli, 
ji.,  31.)  —  4.  (Eurip.,  Ilel.,  1556.)  —  5.  (Acts,  xxvii.,  40.)  —  6. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  6.) — 7.  (Athen.,  v.,  37.)— -8.  (Plato,  Theag.,  p. 
122. — Plut.,  De  Audit.,  c.  17. — Clitoph.,  p.  497.) — 9.  (De  Rep., 
—iii.,  3.) — 10.  (Xen.,  Sympos.,  i.,  7. — Lucian,  Lexiph.,  5) — 11. 
(See  the  authorities  in  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p. 
S3,  and  Becker’s  Charities,  i.,  p.  318.  &e.) — 12.  (Lucian,  De 
Gymnast.,  15.) 
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in  a  medical  point  of  view  some  remarks  are  made 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  But  we  must,  at  the  sam< 
time,  confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  histo¬ 
ry,  when  the  gymnasia  had  become  places  ol  resort 
for  idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  were  no  less  stri¬ 
king.  The  chief  objects  for  which  they  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  sight  of, 
and  instead  of  being  places  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  they  became  mere  places  of  amusement. 

Gymnastics,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agonistic  and  athletic  arte 
(ayuvujTuf/  and  dtiXnriKij),  that  is,  the  art  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  prizes  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  those  who  made  gymna? 
tic  performances  their  profession.  ( Vid.  Athlete 
and  Agonothetai.)  Both  originated  in  the  gymna¬ 
sia,  in  as  far  as  the  athletae,  as  well  as  the  agonis¬ 
ts,  were  originally  trained  in  them.  The  athletae, 
however,  afterward  formed  a  distinct  class  of  per¬ 
sons  unconnected  w'ith  the  gymnasia  ;  while  the 
gymnasia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schools, 
attended  by  numbers  of  spectators.  On  certain 
occasions,  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  gym¬ 
nasia  were  selected  for  the  exhibition  of  public  con¬ 
tests  (vid.  Lamfadophoria),  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  always  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
gymnastic  and  agonistic  than  between  the  gymnas¬ 
tic  and  athletic  arts.  In  a  narrower  sense,  however, 
the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing 
to  do  >vnn  ine  public  contests,  and  were  places  of 
exercise  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  im¬ 
proving  the  nody,  or,  in  other  words,  places  for 
physical  education  and  training ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  consider  them  in 
this  article. 

Gymnastic  exercises  among  the  Greeks  seem  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  Greek  nation  itself,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  gymnastic  contests 
are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends  o! 
Grecian  story ;  but  they  were,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  of  a  rude  and  mostly  of  a  warlike  character. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  legends,  in¬ 
deed,  referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to  The¬ 
seus  ;*  but,  according  to  Galen,  it  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  that  gymnastics 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  and  complete  system. 
Great  progress,  however,  must  have  been  made  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solon,  as  appeal  s  from  some 
of  his  laws  which  are  mentioned  below.  It  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  Greek  towns  began 
to  build  their  regular  gymnasia  as  places  of  exercise 
for  the  young,  with  baths,  and  other  conveniences 
for  philosophers  and  all  persons  who  sought  intel¬ 
lectual  amusements.  There  was  probably  no  Greek 
town  of  any  importance  which  did  not  possess  its 
gymnasium.  In  many  places,  such  as  Ephesus, 
Hierapolis,  and  Alexandrea  in  Troas,  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  gymnasia  have  been  discovered  m 
modern  times.  Athens  alone  possessed  three  great 
gymnasia,  the  Lyceum  (A viceiov),  Cynosarges  (Kv- 
voffdpyrjg),  and  the  Academia  (’A Kadr/pia);  to  which, 
in  later  times,  several  smaller  ones  were  added. 
All  buildings  of  this  kind  were,  on  the  whole,  built 
on  the  same  plan,  though  from  the  remains,  as  well 
as  from  the  descriptions  still  extant,  we  must  infer 
that  there  were  many  differences  in  their  detail. 
The  most  complete  description  of  a  gymnasium 
which  we  possess  is  that  given  by  Vitruvius,*  vhich, 
however,  is  very  obscure,  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
fective,  in  as  far  as  many  paits  which  seem  to  have 
been  essential  to  a  gymnasium  are  not  mentioned 
in  it.  Among  the  numerous  plans  which  have  been 

1.  (Pau.  ,i.,  39,  ♦  3  )  -2.  (r. ,  11.) 
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irtvm,  according  to  the  description  of  Vitruvius, 
that  of  W.  Newton,  in  his  translation  of  Vitruvius, 
vol.  i.,  fig.  52,  deserves  the  preference.  The  follow¬ 
ing  woodcut  is  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  alterations. 


The  peristylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vitru¬ 
vius  incorrectly  calls  palaestra,  are  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  square  or  oblong,  and  have  two  stadia 
(1200  feet)  in  circumference.  They  consist  of  four 
porticoes.  In  three  of  them  (A  B  C),  spacious  exe- 
drae,  with  seats,  were  erected,  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  others,  who  delighted  in  intellect¬ 
ual  conversation,  might  assemble.  A  fourth  portico 
(E),  towards  the  south,  was  double,  so  that  the 
interior  walk  was  not  exposed  to  bad  weather. 
The  double  portico  contained  the  following  apart¬ 
ments  :  The  Ephebeum  (F),  a  spacious  hall  with 
seats,  is  in  the  middle,  and  by  one  third  longer  than 
broad.  On  the  right  is  the  Coryceum  (G),  perhaps 
the  same  room  which  in  other  cases  was  called 
Apodyterium ;  then  came  the  Conisterium  (H),  ad¬ 
joining  ;  and  next  to  the  Conisterium,  in  the  re¬ 
turns  of  the  portico,  is  the  cold  bath,  ?.ovTpov  (I). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebeum  is  the  Elaeothesium, 
where  persons  were  anointed  by  the  aliptae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeothesium  is  the  Frigidarium  (L), 
the  object  of  which  is  unknown.  From  thence  is 
the  entrance  to  the  Propnigeum  (M),  on  the  returns 
of  the  portico ;  near  which,  but  more  inward,  be¬ 
hind  the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  is  the  vaulted 
sudatory  (N),  in  length  twice  its  breadth,  which  has 
on  the  returns  the  Laconicum  (0)  on  one  side,  and 
opposite  the  Laconicum,  the  hot  bath  (P).  On  the 
outside  three  porticoes  are  built :  one  (Q)  in  pass¬ 
ing  out  from  the  peristyle,  and  on  the  right  and  left 
the  two  stadial  porticoes  (R  S),  of  which  the  one 
(S)  that  faces  the  north  is  made  double  and  of  great 
breadth,  the  other  (R)  is  single,  and  so  designed 
that  in  the  parts  which  encircle  the  walls,  and  which 
adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may  be  margins  for 
paths  not  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  the  middle  is  so 
excavated  that  there  may  be  two  steps,  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  descenl,  to  go  from  the  margin  to  the  plane 
(R),  which  plane  should  not  be  less  in  breadth  than 
12  feet;  by  this  means,  those  who  walk  about  the 
margins  in  their  apparel  will  not  be  annoyed  by 
those  who  are  exercising  themselves.  This  portico 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  foorrof,  because  in  the  winter 
season  the  athletae  exercised  themselves  in  these 
covered  stadia.  The  Zvarbg  had  groves  or  planta¬ 
tions  between  the  two  porticoes,  and  walks  between 
•  trees,  with  seats  of  signine  work.  A  (joining  to 
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the  !~va rdf  (R)  and  double  portico  (S)  are  the  un¬ 
covered  walks  (U),  which  in  Greek  are  called  na- 
pabpopideg,  to  which  the  athletae,  in  fair  weather, 
go  from  the  winter- xystus  to  exercise.  Beyond  mo 
xystus  is  the  stadium  (W),  so  large  that  a  multitude 
of  people  may  have  sufficient  room  to  behold  the 
contests  of  the  athletae. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Vitruvius,  in  this 
description  of  his  gymnasium,  took  that  of  Na;  lea 
as  his  model ;  but  two  important  parts  of  other 
Greek  gymnasia,  the  apodyterium  and  the  sphaeris 
terium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Greeks 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adorned  them  with 
the  statues  of  gods,  heroes,  victors  in  the  public 
games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  every  class.  Hermes 
was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia,  and  his 
statue  was  consequently  seen  in  most  of  them. 

The  earliest  regulations  wrhich  we  possess  con 
cerning  the  gymnasia  are  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
One  of  these  laws  forbade  all  adults  to  enter  a 
gymnasium  during  the  time  that  boys  were  taking 
their  exercises,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  Hermaea. 
The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the  same  law,  not 
allowed  to  be  opened  before  sunrise,  and  were  to  be 
shut  at  sunset.1 *  Another  law  of  Solon  excluded 
slaves  from  gymnastic  exercises.8  Boys  who  were 
children  of  an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother 
( vndoi ),  were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium 
but  the  Cynosarges.3 *  Some  of  the  laws  of  Solon, 
relating  to  the  management  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  gymnasia,  show  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  these  institutions  might 
produce,  unless  they  were  regulated  by  the  strictest 
rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that  adults  also  fre¬ 
quented  the  gymnasia,  we  must  suppose  that,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon  were  in  force,  the 
gymnasia  were  divided  into  different  parts  for  pe<- 
sons  of  different  ages,  or  that  persons  of  different 
ages  took  their  exercises  at  different  times  of  the 
day.*  The  education  of  boys  up  to  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen  was  divided  into  the  three  parts  mentioned 
above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only  one  depart¬ 
ment  ;  but  during  the  period  from  their  sixteenth  to 
their  eighteenth  year,  the  instruction  in  grammar 
and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  gymnastics 
were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time  of  Plato  the 
salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear  to  have  been 
no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  persons  of  all  ages 
visiting  the  gymnasia.5  Athens  now  possessed  a 
number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are  sometimes 
called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages  used 
to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the  Hermaea  were 
celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  formerly  this  solem¬ 
nity  had  only  been  kept  in  the  great  gymnasia,  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  adults.6  These  changes,  and 
the  laxitude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public 
places,  caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little 
from  the  schools  of  the  athletae  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of 
this  and  subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasi 
um  and  palaestra  indiscriminately.7 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  from 
the  gymnasia  ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  othei 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married  women, 
however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia.8 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  gymnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that  Soion 

1.  (JEscliin.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  38.) — 2.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ti march., 

p.  147. — Plut.,  Solon,  1. — Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  p.  736.) — 3. 

(Plut.,  Them.,  1.) — 4.  (Biickb,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  n.  246  and  2211.) 

— 5.  (Plat.,  De  Rep.,  v.,  p.  452. — Xen.,  Symprs.,  ii.,  18.)  — 4 

(Plat.,  Lys.,  p  206.) — 7.  (Becker,  Charikleg,  L,  p.  841  ) — 8 

(Plat ,  De  Leg-  ,  vi-.,  p.  806.) 
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tn  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of  great  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of  his  laws 
relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished  with  death. 
His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called  the  gymnasi- 
arch  {yvp.vaoia.pxog  or  yvpvaauipxpg),  who  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  whole  management  of  the  gymnasia, 
and  with  everything  connected  therewith.  His 
office  was  one  of  the  regular  liturgies,  like  the  cho- 
regia  and  trierarchy,1 * *  and  was  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and  pay 
the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for  the 
games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the  wrestlers’ 
dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to  adorn  the  gym¬ 
nasium,  or  the  place  where  the  agones  took  place.® 
The  gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  in¬ 
vested  with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those 
who  frequented  or  were  connected  with  the  gym¬ 
nasia  ;  and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch*  states  that  he 
watched  and  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  ephebi 
in  general.  He  had  also  the  power  to  remove  from 
the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers,  and  sophists, 
whenever  he  conceived  that  they  exercised  an  in¬ 
jurious  influence  upon  the  young.4  Another  part 
of  his  duties  was  to  conduct  the  solemn  games  at 
certain  great  festivals,  especially  the  torch-race 
(. "kapira^i^opLa ),  for  which  he  selected  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The 
number  of  gymnasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libani- 
us  on  Demosthenes,4  ten,  one  from  every  tribe.* 
They  seem  to  have  undertaken  their  official  duties 
in  turns,  but  in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among 
the  external  distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch  were  a 
purple  cloak  and  white  shoes.7  In  early  times  the 
office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year,  but  under 
the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  sometimes  they 
held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there  were  12  or 
13  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.8  This  office  seems 
to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour,  that 
6ven  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  ambitious 
to  hold  it.  Other  Geeek  towns  had,  like  Athens, 
their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know  wheth¬ 
er,  or  to  what  extent,  their  duties  differed  from  the 
Athenian  gymnasiarch.  In  Cyrene  the  office  was 
sometimes  held  by  women. 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gymna¬ 
sia  is  that  of  xystarchus  {^vordpxog).  But  it  is  not 
mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors,  and  then  only  in  Italy  and  Crete.  Krause9 
has  shown  that  this  office  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  gymnasia  properly  so  called,  but  was  only  con¬ 
nected  with  the  schools  of  the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was,  never¬ 
theless,  decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is 
that  of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain 
games,  to  register  the  names,  and  keep  the  lists  of 
the  ephebi,  and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline 
among  them.  He  was  assisted  by  an  anticosmetes 
2nd  two  hyposcosmetae.10 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  sophronistae 
(er uppoviaraL).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  a utppoovvr/,  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  ear¬ 
ly  times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  salary  of  one  drachma  perday.11 
Their  duty  not  only  required  them  to  be  present  at 
all  the  games  of  the  ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct 

1.  (Iix’k,  De  Philoctem.  hared.,  p.  154.) — 2.  (Xen.,  De  Rep. 
Atli.,  i.,  13.)— 3.  (Amator.,  c.  9,  <fcc.)~ 4.  (^Eschin.,  c.  Timarch.) 
—5.  (c.  Meid.,  p.  510.) — 6.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c.  Philip.,  p. 
50;  c.  Bceot.,  p.  996. — Isauis,  De  Menecl.,  c.  42.) — 7.  (Plut., 
Aiiton.,  33.) — 8.  (Krause,  Theagenes,  i.,  p  218.) — 9.  (Ib.,  p. 
222.)  -10.  (Krause,  ib.,  p.  228,  <fec.)— 11.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.) 


their  conduct  wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both 
within  and  without  the  gymnasium.  At  the  tim« 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  only  six  sophro¬ 
nistae,  assisted  by  as  many  hyposophronistse,  are 
mentioned.1 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  gymnastae  ( yvpvaorai )  and  the  paedotribae  (nai 
6orpi6ai) ;  at  a  later  period  hypopaedotribae  were  ad¬ 
ded.  The  paedotribes  was  required  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  exercises  which  were 
performed  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  gymnastes  was 
the  practical  teacher,  and  was  expected  to  know  the 
physiological  effects  and  influences  on  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  youths,  and  therefore  assigned  to  each  of 
them  those  exercises  which  he  thought  most  suita¬ 
ble.®  These  teachers  were  usually  athletae  who  had 
left  their  profession,  or  could  not  succeed  in  it.® 

The  anointing  of  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  and 
strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  duty  of  the  aliptae.  {Vid.  Alipt^e.) 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.4  Galen4  mentions,  among  the  gymnastic 
teachers,  a  o^aipioriKog,  or  teacher  of  the  various 
games  at  ball ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some 
cases  particular  games  may  have  been  taught  by 
separate  persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training, 
among  the  Ionians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  additional  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks,  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or ' 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  the  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
( a<j>aipi(ng ,  opaipopaxta,  &c.),  which  was  in  univer¬ 
sal  favour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  words  unofifrafjig,  knioKvpo g,  faivivda  or  dpnaa- 
tov,  &c.6  Every  gymnasium  contained  one  large 
room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in  it  ( o<j>ai - 
piOTr/piov).  2.  \laiC,Eiv  khuvoTivdci,  die'Anvarivda,  or 
did  ypapppg,  was  a  game  in  which  one  boy,  holding 
one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the  boy  who  held 
its  other  end  across  a  line  marked  between  them 
on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  /3ep6^,  f)6p6og, 

crpodi^of),  which  was  as  common  an  amusement 
with  Greek  boys  as  in  our  own  days.  4.  The 
7r evTuXidog,  which  was  a  game  with  five  stones, 
which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
hand  and  caught  in  the  palm.  5.  Z/caTrepda,  which 
was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn  through  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two  boys,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their  backs  towards 
one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  rope  and 
tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This  sport  was  also 
one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic  Dionysia.7 
These  few  games  will  suffice  to  show  the  character 
of  the  gymnastic  sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running  (dpo- 
pog),  throwing  of  the  dionog  and  the  ukuv,  jumping 
and  leaping  (uXpa,  with  and  without  dlrr/pe g),  wrest 
ling  (tt uXt)),  boxing  (- vypi j),  the  pancratium  (tt aynpo 

1.  (Krause,  ib.,  p.  231,  &c.)— 2.  (Galen,  De  Valet,  tuend.,  ii , 

9, 11. — Arist.,  Polit.  Antiq.,  viii.,  3,  2.) — 3.  (Allian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  6. 

— Galen,  1.  c.— Id., ii.,  3.  <Src.)— 4.  (Plut.,  Dion.,  c.  1.)— 5.  (l.c.— 

Id.,  ii.,  11.)— 6.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vii.,  p.  797.— Compare  Gronor.ei 
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rw),  nevradfog,  Tiapnadrifopia,  dancing  (.opxyaig), 
Slc.,  are  described  in  separate  articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitruvius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus1 
expressly  states  that  the  whole  d-yuviariKy  of  the 
Romans,  though  it  was  practised  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Ludi  Maximi,  was  introduced  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  from  Greece.  Their  attention,  however,  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  body  by  exercises 
was  considerable,  though  only  for  military  purposes. 
The  regular  training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnas¬ 
tics  was  foreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held 
in  contempt.8  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had  acquired  a  taste 
for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach  to  their  villas 
small  places  for  bodily  exercise,  sometimes  called 
gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestrae,  and  to  adorn  them 
with  beautiful  works  of  art.3  The  Emperor  Nero 
was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium  at 
Rome  ;*  another  was  erected  by  Commodus.®  But, 
although  these  institutions  were  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  Greek  gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet 
they  never  gained  any  great  importance,  as  the 
magnificent  thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colos¬ 
sal  buildings  had  always  greater  charms  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans  than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  treated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gymnastica,  Libri  vi.,  1st  ed., 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.,  1601.— Burette,  Histoire  des 
Athletes,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscript.,  i ,  3. 
—  J.  H.  Krause,  Theagenes ,  oder  wissenschaflliche 
Darstellung  der  Gymnastik,  Agonistik,und  Festspiele 
der  Hellenen,  Halle,  1835, — G.  Lobker,  Die  Gymnas¬ 
tik  der  Hellenen ,  Munster,  1835  — Wachsmuth,  Heir 
len.  Allerth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  51-64. — Muller,  Dor.,  iv.,  5,  § 
4,  &c. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  270,  &c. — Charikles, 
i,  p.  309-345.  The  various  histories  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoeh- 
heimer,  Schwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con¬ 
tain  much  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

The  Relation  of  Gymnastics  to  the  Medical  Art. — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consid¬ 
ered  gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.8  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  gym¬ 
nasia  were  dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physi¬ 
cians.7  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  aliptae,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
na?.aiarpo<j>v?iaKeg,  regulated  the  diet  of  the  young 
men  brought  up  in  the  gymnasia  ;  the  sub-directors, 
or  Gymnasia,  prescribed  for  their  diseases  ;8  and 
the  inferiors  or  bathers,  aliptae,  intraliptae,  practised 
blood-letting,  administered  clysters,  and  dressed 
wounds,  ulcers,  and  fractures.9  Two  of  these  di¬ 
rectors,  locus  of  Tarentum  and  Herodicus  of  Se- 
lymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  deserve  particular  no¬ 
tice  for  having  contributed  to  unite  more  closely 
medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  before  Herodicus  ( Olymp .  lxxvii.10),  gave 
his  chief  attention  to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrest¬ 
lers,  and  to  accustoming  them  to  greater  modera¬ 
tion  and  abstemiousness,  of  which  virtues  he  was 


1.  (Ant.  Roin.,  vii.,  70-72.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  40.) — 3. 
(Cio.  ad  Att.,  i.,  4.— Id.,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  5.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  Ner., 
12.) — 5.  (Herod.,  i.,  12,  4.) — 6.  (Hippocrates,  “  De  Locisin  Ilom- 
ine,”  tom.  ii.,  p.  138,  ed.  Kuhn. — Timaus  Locrensis,  “  De  Anima 
Mundi,”  p.  564,  in  Gale’s  Opusc.  Mythol.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Symp., 
▼iii.,  4,  I)  4.) — 8.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  xi.,  p.  916.)— 9.  (Plat.,  De 
Leg.,  iv.,  p.  720.— Celsus,  De  Medic.,  i.,  1. — Plin.,  H  N.,  xxix., 
2.) — 10,  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  y.Tapds,  p.  693. — Compare  Paus.,  vi., 
10,  2.) 


himself  a  perfect  model.* 1  Plato  considers  him,  at 
well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one  of  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  medical  gymnastics.3  Herodicus,  who  is 
sometimes  called  Prodicus,3  lived  at  Athens  a  short 
time  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Plato  says 
that  he  was  not  only  a  sophist,4 * *  but  also  a  master  of 
the  gymnasium®  and  physician,®  and,  in  fact,  he  uni¬ 
ted  in  his  own  person  these  three  qualities.  Hf 
was  troubled,  says  the  same  author,  with  very  weak 
health,  and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  not 
help  to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.  Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  Asclepiadae.7  If  Plato’s  account  may 
be  taken  literally,8  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  tc 
walk  from  Athens  to  Megara,  and  to  return  as  sooi' 
as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter  town 
The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210  sta¬ 
dia,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius.9  Dio  Chrysos¬ 
tom  calls  it  a  day’s  journey.14  Modern  travellers 
reckon  eight  hours.11  The  author  of  the  sixth 
book  De  Morb.  Vulgar.™  agrees  with  Plato :  “  He¬ 
rodicus,”  says  he,  “caused  people  attacked  with 
fever  to  die,  from  walking  and  too  hard  exercise, 
and  many  of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry 
rubbing.”  A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller,13 
that  Hippocrates,14  with  some  sort  of  glory,  assumes 
to  himself  the  honour  of  bringing  that  method  to  a 
perfection,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  norepov  to 
cutIov  sparest  rovg  novovg,  rj  ol  novoi  ra  atria,  fj  per- 
plug  &xei  nP°C  dXkrfka,  as  he  expresses  it.  Pursu¬ 
ant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of  his 
works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions ;  as,  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains,1*  and  tells  us  that, 
as  in  some  cases  it  will  bring  down  the  bloatednesi 
of  the  solid  parts,  in  others  it  will  incarn  and  cause 
an  increase  of  flesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.  He 
advises1®  walking,  of  which  they  had  two  sorts, 
their  round  and  straight  courses.  He  gives  his 
opinion’ 7  of  the  ’A vasivjipara,  or  preparatory  exer¬ 
cises,  which  served  to  warm  and  fit  the  wrestlers 
for  the  more  vehement  ones.  In  some  cases  he 
advises  the  na^,  or  common  wrestling,18  and  the 
’Aicpoxetpiy,  or  wrestling  by  the  hands  only,  without 
coming  close,  and  also  the  K upvKopaxiy,  or  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  Corycus,  or  the  hanging  ball  ;19  the 
Xeipovopiy,  a  sort  of  dexterous  and  regular  motion 
of  the  hands  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  something 
after  a  military  manner ;  the  ’ kXivdyaig,  or  rolling  in 
sand  ;  and  once80  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap¬ 
probation,  the  'Ybretpot  ‘Itcttoi,  Equi  Indeftniti,  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses 
in  the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this  as 
closely  as  in  other  things,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places ;  his 
second  book,  “  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,”  is  wholly  upon 
the  use  of  the  strigil,  or  the  advantage  of  regular 
chafing :  he  has  written  a  little  tract,  Ilept  rov  did 
Mt/cpdr  Sfialpag  Tvpvaaiov,  wherein  he  recommends 
an  exercise,  by  which  the  body  and  mind  are  both 
at  the  same  time  affected.  In  his  discourse  to 
Thrasybulus,  Tlorepov  ’I arptsyg  rj  TvpvaoriKfjg  lari  rd 
'Yyieivov,  he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  viii.,  p.  840. — A31ian,  V.  H.,  xi.,  3. — Id., 
Hist.  An.,  vi.,  i.)  — 2.  (Plat.,  Protag.,  ^  20,  p.  316. — Lucian,  De 
Conscrib.  Hist.,  t)  35,  p.  626.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  2.)— 4 
(Plat.,  Protag.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Id.,  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  406.) — 6.  (Id.,  Gorg., 

i)  2,  p.  448.)— 7.  (Id.,  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  406.)— 8.  (Id.,  Phasdr.,  p.  228.) 

—9.  (Bell.  Vand.,i.,  1.)— 10.  (Orat.,  vi.)— 1 1.  (Dodwell,  Class. 

Tour,  ii.,  p.  177. — Cramer’s  Anc.  Greece,  vol  ii.,  t)  13,  p.  430.) 

12.  (Ilippocr.,  Epidem.,  vi.,  c.  3,  tom.  iii.,  p.  599.) — 13.  (Medi- 

cina  Gymnastica,  &c.,  Lond.,  1718, 8vo.) — 14.  (De  Viet.  Rat.,  iii., 

tom.  i.,  p.  716.)  —  15.  (De  Viet.  Rat.,  ii.,  p  701.) — 16.  (Ib.,  p. 

7C0.) — 17.  (Ib.,  p.  701.)— 18.  (Ibid.)  — 19.  {Vid.  Antyllus,  »p 

Mercur.,  De  Arte  Gymn.,  p.  123.) — 20.  (Ib.,  p.  709.) 
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violent  practices  of  the  gymnasium,  but  approves  of 
the  more  moderate  exercises  as  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and,  consequently,  part  of  that 
art.  The  other  Greek  writers  express  a  similar 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius’s  “  Collecta  Medici- 
nalia.”  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved  of 
the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts  of 
exeicises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or  any 
former  author ;  among  the  rest,  the  Cricilasia ,  as  the 
translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of  Crico'elasia. 
This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been  disused,  Mercu- 
rialis  himself,  who  has  made  the  most  judicious  in¬ 
quiries  into  this  subject,1 *  does  not  pretend  to  ex¬ 
plain  ;  and  I  believe,  says  Freind,3  though  we  have 
the  description  of  it  set  down  in  Oribasius,3  it  will 
be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  ancient  physicians  relied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy,4  whereas  we  almost  to¬ 
tally  neglect  it.5  Hippocrates*  prescribes  for  one 
that  has  a  dropsy  raXarxupiai,  ox  fatiguing  exercises, 
and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidem¬ 
ics,  and  almost  always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regi¬ 
men  of  a  dropsical  person,  implying  that,  though  it 
be  a  labour  for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must 
undergo  it ;  and  this  fe  so  much  the  sense  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the 
new  Aphorisms  which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his 
works.  Celsus  says  of  this  case,7  “  Concutiendum 
multa  gestatione  corpus  est The  Romans  placed 
great  reliance  upon  exercise  for  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  Asclepiades,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  brought  this  mode  of  treatment 
into  great  request.  He  called  exercises  the  common 
aids  of  physic,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Celsus  in  his  chapter  “  De 
Frictions, ”*  but  the  book  is  lost.  He  carried  these 
notions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  Lecti  Pensiles ,s  or 
hanging  beds,  that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep ; 
which  took  so  much  at  that  time  that  they  came 
afterward  to  be  made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great 
pan  of  the  luxury  of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many 
particular  ways  to  make  physic  agreeable,  and  was 
so  exquisite  in  the  invention  of  exercises  to  supply 
the  place  of  medicine,  that  perhaps  no  man  in  any 
age  ever  had  the  happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an 
applause  ;  and  Pliny10  says  by  these  means  he  made 
himself  the  delight  of  mankind.  About  his  time  the 
Roman  physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients 
to  Alexandrea,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we 
find  by  both  the  Plinys ;  this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  ;  and  therefore  Cel¬ 
sus  says,11  “  Si  vera  Phthisis  est,  opus  est  longa  nav¬ 
igations  and  a  little  after  he  makes  Vehiculum 
and  Navis  to  be  two  of  the  chief  remedies.  As  for 
the  other  more  common  exercises,  they  were  daily 
practised,  as  is  manifest  from  Celsus,  Caelius,  Au- 
relianus,  Theodoras  Priscianus,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Latin  physicians.  And  we  do  not  want  instances 
of  cures  wrought  by  these  means.  Suetonius13  tells 
ns  that  Germanicus  was  cured  of  a  “  crurum  gra- 
cilitas,”  as  he  expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably 
moans  an  atrophy),  by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  weakness, 
and  that  h*  recovered  his  health  by  travelling,  and 
excessive  diligence  in  rubbing  and  chafing  his  body.13 
Pliny14  tells  us  that  Annaeus  Gallio,  who  had  been 
consul,  was  cured  of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voy- 

1.  (De  Arte  Gymnastica,  4to,  Amstel.,  1672.) — 2.  (Hist,  of 

Physic,  vol.  i.) — 3.  (Coll.  Medic.,  vi.,  26.) — 4.  (Compare  Hor., 
Epist.,  I.,  ii.,  34 :  “  Si  noles  sanus,  curres  liydropicus.”) — 5.  (Al¬ 
exander  Trallianus,  De  Medic.,  ix.,  3,  p.  524,  ed.  Basil.) — 6.  (De 
Tntemis  Affect.,  sect.  28,  tom.  ii.,  p.  518.)  —  7.  (De  Medic.,  iii., 
21,  p.  152,  ed.  Argent.) — 8.  (De  Medic.,  ii.,  14,  p.  82.) — 9.  (Plin., 
II.  N.,  xxvi.  8.)  —  10.  (Ibid.,  c.  7.)  —  11  (De  Medic.,  iii.,  22,  p. 
156.) — 12  (Calig.,  t.  3.) — 13.  (Compare  Cic.,  Brut.,  c.  91.) — 14. 
H  N.  xxxi.,33.) 


age ;  and  Ga  en  gives  us  such  accounts  of  tke  good 
effects  of  particular  exercises,  and  they  were  prao 
tised  so  universally  by  all  classes,  that  it  (.annot  bf 
supposed  but  they  must  have  been  able  to  produce 
great  and  good  effects.  However,  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  class¬ 
ical  authors,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  of  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too 
highly,  just  as  the  moderns  too  much  neglect  them ; 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  in  philosophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes. 

GYMNASTAI.  ( Vid .  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

GYMNE'SIOI  (yv/avr/tnoi)  or  GYMNETES  (yti,u- 
vrjTeg)  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos,  whs 
may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta.1  Their 
name  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed  troops. 
M filler3  remarks  that  it  is  to  these  gymnesii  that  the 
account  of  Herodotus3  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Argos  having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleom- 
enes,  king  of  Sparta,4  the  slaves  got  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterward,  when  the  young 
citizens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  retire  to  Tiryns,  and  then,  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAI'DIA  (; yvpvoTraidta ),  the  festival  of 
“naked  youths,”  was  celebrated  at  Sparta  every 
year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a  part 
of  the  Agora  called  jopof,  and  it  was  around  these 
statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia,  Spartan  youths 
performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.5  The  festival  lasted  for  several,  perhaps 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  last  day  men  also  perform¬ 
ed  choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre ;  and  during 
these  gymnastic  exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of 
Thaletas  and  Aleman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionyso- 
dotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  (npo/jTarjjg  or  x°~ 
poTroiog)  wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  orscjtavoi  #u- 
pearmoi,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the 
Spartans  at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have 
been  closely  connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for 
those  Spartans  who  had  fallen  on  that  occasion 
were  always  praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.6  The 
boys  in  their  dances  performed  such  rhythmical 
movements  as  resembled  the  exercises  of  the  palae¬ 
stra  and  the  pancration,  and  also  imitated  the  wild 
gestures  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.7  Muller8 *  sup¬ 
poses,  with  great  probability,  that  the  dances  of  the 
gymnopaedia  partly  consisted  of  mimic  representa¬ 
tions,  as  the  establishment  of  the  dances  and  mu¬ 
sical  entertainments  at  this  festival  was  ascribed  to 
the  musicians,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Thaletas.* 
The  whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings,10  and  old 
bachelors  alone  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from 
the  festivities.11  The  introduction  of  the  gymnopae¬ 
dia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  importance 
as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic  per¬ 
formances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic  and 
musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to  tb* 
year  665  B.C.13 

1.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Xiof. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  83.) — 2.  (Dor. 

iii.,  4,  t)  2.) — 3.  (vi.,  83.) — 4.  (Id.,  vii.,  148.) — 5.  (Paus.,  iii.,  11, 

t)  7.) — 6.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  678. — Plut.,  Agesil.,  29. — Xen.,  Hel 

len.,  vi.,  4,  I)  16. —  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Etym.  Mag-.,  ai.J  Tumeua, 

Glossar.,  s.  v.  Tvuvo-rraifiia.) — 7.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631.) — 8.  (Hi»t. 

of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.) — 9.  (Plut.,  De  Mus.,  c.  9.) — 10.  (Xen., 

Memor.,  i.,  2,  $  61.  — Plut.,  Agesil.,  29.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv., 

14,  104.) — 11.  (Osann,  “De  Ccelibum  apud  Yeteres  populos  con 

ditione  Commentat.,  p.  7,  &c.)— 12.  (Compare  Meursius,  Orche® 

tra,  p.  12,  &c. — Creuzer,  Commentat.  Herod  i.,  p.  230. — MOV 

tor.  Dor.  ii.,  p.  350.  &c.) 
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Gi  NAICON'OMOI  ( yvvainovopoi )  or  GYNAI- 
COCO'SMOI  (yvvaiKOKdo/i.oi)  were  magistrates  at 
Athens  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Atheni¬ 
an  women.1 *  We  know  little  of  the  duties  of  these 
officers,  and  even  the  time  when  they  were  institu¬ 
ted  is  not  quite  certain.  Bockh3  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance.3 
Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle4 *  as  some- 
tlrng  which  he  supposes  to  be  well  known  to  his 
reu'ers.  These  circumstances  induce  us  to  think 
that  ‘he  yvpvaiKovopoi,  as  the  superintendents  of  the 
conduct  of  women,  existed  ever  since  the  time  of 
Solon,  but  that  their  power  was  afterward  extended 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  became  a  kind  of  police 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  excesses  or  inde¬ 
cencies,  whether  committed  by  men  or  by  women. 
(See  the  Fragm.  of  Timocles  and  Menander,  ap. 
Athen.,  vi.,  p.  245,  where  a  kcuvoc;  vopoq  is  mention¬ 
ed  as  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  in¬ 
creased  power. — Compare  Plut.,  Sol.,  21,  in  fin.) 
In  their  first  and  original  capacity,  therefore,  they 
had  to  see  that  the  regulations  concerning  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Athenian  women  were  observed,  and  to  pun¬ 
ish  any  transgressions  of  them  ;s  in  the  latter  ca¬ 
pacity  they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the 
areiopagus,  and,  as  such,  had  to  take  care  that  de¬ 
cency  and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even 
the  meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  e.  g., 
at  weddings  and  on  other  festive  occasions.6  Meet¬ 
ings  of  this  kind  were  not  allowed  to  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons,  and  the  ywaucovopoi  had  the 
right  to  enter  any  house  and  send  away  all  the 
guests  above  that  number ;  and  that  they  might  be 
able,  previous  to  entering  a  house,  to  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  persons  assembled  in  it,  the 
cooks  who  were  engaged  for  the  occasion  had  to 
give  in  their  names  to  the  yvvcuKovogoi.1  They  had 
also  to  punish  those  men  who  showed  their  effemi¬ 
nate  character  by  frantic  or  immoderate  wailing  at 
their  own  or  other  persons’  misfortunes.8  The 
number  of  these  officers  is  unknown.  Meier’  thinks 
that  they  were  appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann,10  re¬ 
ferring  to  Menander,11  reckons  them  among  those 
officers  who  were  elected. 


H.  Aspirate. 

HABE'N/E  (yvla)  were,  generally  speaking,  leath¬ 
ern  thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were  held  and 
managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  particular  applied, 
I.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which  horses  were  guided 
and  managed.13  The  habenae  were,  as  with  us,  fix¬ 
ed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  ( frcenum ).  2.  To  the  thongs 
attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it  was  held  and  wield¬ 
ed.13  (Compare  Amentum.)  3.  To  the  thong  which 
was  formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones 
were  thrown.14  (Vid.  Funda.)  4  To  thongs  by 
means  of  which  the  sandals  were  fastened  to  the 
feet.16  From  this  passage  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of  leath¬ 
er,  but  of  strings  or  cords,  whence  Gellius  calls 
them  teretes  habena.  5.  To  the  thongs  formed  into 


1.  (Pollux,  viii.,  112.) — 2.  (De  Philoch.,  p  24.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Sol., 
41. — Compare  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  51.)— 4.  (Pollux, 
Onom  ,  iv.,  12,  p.  144. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  5,  p.  214,  ed.  G8tt!ing.) — 5. 
(Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  "On  xtXtas.— Ilesych.,  s.  v.  nXaravos.) — 6. 
(Philoch.  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  245.) — 7.  (Athen.,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Plut., 
1.  c.) — 9.  (Alt  Proc.,  p.  97.) — 10.  (Polit.  Antiq.,  1}  150,  n.  5.) — 11. 
(Rhet.  De  Encom.,  p.  105,  ed.  Heeren.) — 12.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  x.,  576. 
— Id.  ib.,  xi.,  670,  765.  —  II.  ib.,  xii.,  327.) — 13.  (Lucan,  vi., 
*21.) — 11.  (Lucan,  id.,  710  —  Va).  Flacc.,  v.,  609.)  —  15.  (Aul. 
Cell.,  xii i.,  21,  4.) 
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a  scourge  with  Ahich  young  slaves  were  ehaso-seo. 
The  commentators  on  this  passage,  indeed,  diffei 
about  the  meaning  of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  considei 
the  expressions  of  Ulpian,3  “  impuberes  scrvi  terren 
lantum  solent,  et  habena  vel  ferula  cadi,”  it  is  clear 
that  the  habena  is  the  scourge  itself.3 

*IDEDUS  (ipitpot;),  I.  the  Kid. — II.  (Haedi,  ipipoi\ 
two  stars  on  the  arm  of  Auriga,  called  the  Kids, 
and  regarded  as  indicative  of  stormy  weather. 
They  were  also  called  by  the  singular  term  Capella  * 

*ILEMACHA'TES  (alpaxuTi/e),  a  species  of  Ag¬ 
ate,  sprinkled  with  spots  of  jasper,  or  blood-red  chal¬ 
cedony  ;  now  called  Dotted  Agate.  ( Vid.  Achates.) 

♦HH2MADORON  ( aipadupov ),  a  parasitic  plant 
briefly  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  haz¬ 
ards  the  conjecture  that  it  was  the  Orobanche,  L.6 

*HA3MATI'TES  (at/iartri/f),  the  well-known 
stone  called  Bloodstone.  It  is  of  a  ferruginous  col¬ 
our,  and  consists  principally  of  oxyde  of  iron.  “The 
Haematites  of  the  ancients,”  observes  Dr.  Moore, 
“  comprehended,  besides  our  red  haematite,  several 
other  oxydes  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny’s 
description  of  five  varieties  of  it,  besides  the  mag¬ 
net.  For  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  was  also  classed 
with  haematite  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  because  of  the 
appearance  it  exhibited  after  having  been  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat.”  From  the  descriptions  given  by 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  it  would  appear,  as  re¬ 
marked  by  the  same  writer,  that  compact  and  ochrey 
red  and  brown  oxydes  of  iron  were  included  undei 
haematite.6 

H^ERES.  (Vid.  Heres.) 

♦HAL'CYON  (uXkvuv),  the  Kingfisher,  or  Alce- 
do  Ispida,  L.  “  The  Greek  naturalists,”  observes 
Adams,  “  describe  two  species,  or,  more  properly, 
varieties  of  this  bird.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
derives  the  word  napa.  rov  iv  aki  kveiv,  an  etymolo¬ 
gy  which  we  may  with  great  safety  reject.  The 
Kingfisher  builds  its  nests  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  does  not  commit  them  to  the  sea,  as  some  of 
the  ancients  represent.  What  they  took  for  the 
nests  of  this  bird  were  the  bones  which  it  had  swal¬ 
lowed  and  vomited  up.  Pliny’s  description  of  its 
nest  is  tolerably  accurate.  Aristotle  and  several  ol 
the  ancient  poets  represent  the  Kingfisher  as  fre¬ 
quenting  the  seaside,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  it  in 
the  warm  climates,  but  does  not  apply  to  it  in  north¬ 
ern  latitudes.  It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  Be- 
lon  hazards  the  very  improbable  conjecture  that  the 
Vocal  Kingfisher  of  Aristotle  was  the  Greater  Reed- 
sparrow  ;  and  that  Aldrovandus  could  never  deter¬ 
mine  satisfactorily  what  bird  was  meant  by  the  Hal¬ 
cyon  of  the  ancients,  although  it  appears  to  me  that 
Aristotle’s  description  of  the  uIkvuv  applies  in  the 
main  very  well  to  the  Alcedo  I&pida.”7 

*HALLE'ETUS  (a Xiaicroc),  the  Osprey.  This 
bird  is  the  “  Nisus”  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Natural¬ 
ists,  according  to  Adams,  have  recently  adopted  the 
opinion  that  the  Osprey  is  the  same  as  the  Sea 
Eagle.  Its  scientific  name  is  Pandion  Haliaetus, 
Savigny.* 

*HALICAC'ABUM  (aXucaicaGov),  a  plant,  the 
Winter-cherry,  or  Physalis  Alkckcngi.  The  berry 
steeped  in  wine  was  employed  as  a  diuretic.  Sib- 
thorp  found  it  growing  on  Parnassus,  and  on  the 
Bithynian  Olympus,  as  well  as  around  Constanti¬ 
nople.9 

*H  AL'IMUS  (uAi/zof),  a  plant,  a  species  of  Orache, 
the  Atiipiex  Halimus,  L. — Td  alipa  are  certain  sa¬ 
line  plants  and  their  fruits,  mentioned  in  the  Sep- 

1.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  15.)  —  2.  (Dig.  29, 1 1.  5,  8.  83.)  —  3. 

(Compare  Ovid,  Heroid.,  ix.,  81.  —  Virg.,  vEu.  vii.,  380.)  —  4 

(Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  205.) — 5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 6.  (Phn., 

H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  38. — Moore’s  Aw.  Mineralogy,  p.  130.) — 7.  (Ari» 

tot.,  II.  A.,  viii.,  5. — Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  5.  —  Pliu.,  II.  N.,  x.,  15. — Ad 

ams.  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  thrift.) —  S 

(Billerbeck,  Flora  Ciassica,  p.  50.) 


HARMAAU  XA. 


IIARPAGO. 


tuagint  veision  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  other 
hand,  rd  ulipa  were  certain  herbs,  so  called  because 
used  by  the  Pythagoreans,  who  lived  solely  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  hence  were  termed  ol  dTupoi,  as 
only  eating  in  order  to  assuage  hunger  (a  priv.,  and 
"kipog,  “hunger”1 * *). 

HALO'A.  ( Vid .  Aloa.) 

HALTE'ItES  (dAr^pe- g)  were  certain  masses  of 
6tone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persons  who 
practised  leaping  frequently  performed  their  exer¬ 
cises  with  halteres  in  both  hands  ;  but  they  were 
also  frequently  used  merely  to  exercise  the  body  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dumb-bells.* 
Pausaiias*  speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes 


who  were  represented  with  halteres.  They  appear 
to  have  been  made  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  Catalogue, 
&c.,  pi.  46,  Xo.  7978. 4 * 

HAMA.  (Vid.  Batillus.) 

HAMAXA.  (Vid.  Harmamaxa,  Plaustrum.) 

HARMA.  (Vid.  Currus,  Harmamaxa.) 

HARMAMAXA  (appapaga)  is  evidently  com¬ 
pounded  of  dppa,  a  general  term,  including  not  only 
the  Latin  Currus,  but  other  descriptions  of  carria¬ 
ges  for  persons ;  and  apa^a.  which  meant  a  cart, 
having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to  carry 
loads  or  burdens  as  well  as  persons.6  The  harma¬ 
maxa  was  a  carriage  for  persons,  in  its  construction 
very  similar  to  the  Carpentum,  being  covered  over¬ 
head  and  enclosed  with  curtains,6  so  as  to  be  used 
at  night  as  well  as  by  day  ;7  but  it  was  in  general 
larger,  often  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  other  suita¬ 
ble  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with  ornaments  more 
splendid,  luxurious,  and  expensive,  and  in  the  Ori¬ 
ental  style.8  It  occupied  among  the  Persians9  the 
same  place  which  the  carpentum  did  among  the 
Romans,  being  used,  especially  upon  state  occa¬ 
sions,  for  the  conveyance  of  women  and  children, 
of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons  of  the  king  with  their 
tutors.10  Also,  as  persons  might  lie  in  it  at  length, 
and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as  possible,  it  was 
used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  by  men  of  high 
rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in  any  other  circum¬ 
stances  when  they  wished  to  consult  their  ease  and 
their  pleasure.11 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  transport¬ 
ed  from  Babylon  to  Alexandrea  in  a  magnificent 
harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 


1.  (Donnegan,  s.  v.,  ed.  4th.) — 2.  (Martial,  xiv.,  49.  —  Id., 

VII.,  lxvii.,  6. — Pollux,  iii.,  155. — Id.,  x.,  64. — “  Graves  massas:’" 

Juv.,  vii.,  421. —  Senec.,  Ep.,  15,  56.)  —  3.  (v.,  26, 1)  3. — Id.,  v., 

!7,  Q  8. — Id.,  vi.,  3,  Q  4.)  — 4.  (Vid.  Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gym¬ 

nastics,  ii.,  12.  —  Becker’s  Gallus,  i.,  p.  277.) — 5.  (lies.,  Op.  et 

Dies,  692. — Horn.,  II.,  vii.,  426. — Id.  ib.,  xxiv.,  782  ) — 6.  (Diod 

Sic.,  xi.,  56. — Chariton,  v.,  2.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iv.,  2, If  15.) 

8.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xvii.,  35. — Aristoph.,  Acham.,  70.)  —  9  (Max 

Tyr.,  34.) — 10.  (Herod.,  vii.,  83. — Id.,ix.,76. — Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii., 

1,  $  4.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  3,  t>  1.— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  4  11.— Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  3, 

(,  23  ) — 11.  (Herod.,  vii,,  41. — Xen.,  Cyrop.,  iii.,  1,  k  40  > 


pamtings  and  on.  Aments  in  gold,  silver,  and  vorj 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  historian.1 

The  harmamaxa  was  occasionally  used  by  the  la 
dies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  represent¬ 
ed  as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two  whits 
cows.* 

HARMOSTiE  (from  appofa,  to  fit  or  join  togeth¬ 
er)  was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent  into 
their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to  keep 
them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the  dem- 
ocratical  form  of  government,  and  establish  in  its 
stead  one  similar  to  their  own.3  Although  in  many 
cases  they  were  ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tyrannical  government  of  a  town, 
and  to  restore  the  people  to  freedom,  yet  thej  them¬ 
selves  acted  like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionys¬ 
ius4  thinks  that  harmostae  was  merely  another 
name  for  kings.  How  little  sincere  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  were  in  their  professions  to  restore  their 
subject  towns  to  freedom,  was  manifest  after  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas ;  for,  although  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  re-establish  free  governments  in  the 
various  towns,  yet  they  left  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  harmostae.8  The  character  of  their  rule  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  described  by  the  word  Karixeiv,  which  Isoc¬ 
rates*  and  Demosthenes7  use  in  speaking  of  the 
harmostae.8  Even  Xenophon9  could  not  help  cen¬ 
suring  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  harmos- 
tes  lasted  ;  but,  considering  that  a  governor  of  the 
same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodices, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year,10  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was  of  the  same 
duration. 

'APnArHS  TPA$H  (dpnayijg  ypaipp).  This  ao- 
tion  seems,  according  to  Lucian,11  to  have  been  ap¬ 
plicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with  vio¬ 
lence.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  offenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Kaicovpyoi ,  and,  as 
such,  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect  to  the 
punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no  certain  in¬ 
formation,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary  and  stealing 
from  the  person.1* 

HA'RPAGO  (dpndyr) :  \vKog :  upedypa,  Him.  <pe 
uypig),  a  Grappling-iron,  a  Drag,  a  Flesh-hook.1* 

The  iron  fingered  flesh-hook  (Kpeaypa  oidrjpodaK 
rvXog1*)  is  described  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristopha¬ 
nes15  as  “  an  instrument  used  in  cookery,  resembling 
a  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  inward,  used  to  take 
boiled  meat  out  of  the  caldron.”  Four  specimens 
of  it,  in  bronze,  are  in  the  British  Museum.  One 
of  them  is  here  represented.  Into  its  hollow  ex 
trernity  a  wooden  handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  u 


1.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xviii.,  26-28. — Athen.,  v.,  40. — AElian,  V.  H., 
xii.,  64.) — 2.  (Ileliod.,  -Eth.,  iii.,  p.  133,  ed.  Commelini.) — 3. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  xiv.,  10. — Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  2, I)  5. — Isocrat.,  Paneg., 
p.  92. — Suidas,  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  ’Em'arad/joi.) 

4  (Antiq.  Rom.,  v.,  p.  337,  ed.  Sylburg.) — 5.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  27.) 

6  (1.  c.) — 7.  (De  Coron.,  p.  258.) — 8.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c. 
Timocr.,  p.  740. — Plut.,  Narrat.  Amat.,  c.  3.) — 9.  (De  Rep.  Lac., 
c  14  ) — 10.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  53.) — 11.  (Jud.  Voc.,  c.  1,  vol.  i.,  p.  82, 
ed  Hemst.) — 12.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  If  62.) — 13.  (Ex.,xxvii.,  3. — 
1  Sair.,  ii.,  13,  14,  Sept. — Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1152. — Anaxippn% 
ap.  A"  ken.,  iv.,  68.) — 14.  (Bruuck,  Anal.,  ii.,  215.) — 15.  (Equity 
769.) 
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•elf,1 * * * S.  was  used  to  draw  up  a  pail,  or  to  recover  any¬ 
thing  which  had  fallen  into  a  well.* 

In  war,  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy’s 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.*  These  instruments,  aptly 
called  “  iron  hands”  ( ferrece  manus*),  were  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  consul  Duilius  against  the  Carthaginians,* 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles.* 

HARPASTUM  ( dpnaarov ,  from  apnut^u)  was  a 
ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
account ;  but  it  appears,  both  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen,7  that  a  ball 
was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of  whom  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  Hence  Mar¬ 
tial8  speaks  of  the  harpasta  pulverulenta.  The  game 
required  a  great  deal  of  bodily  exertion.9 

HARU'SPICES  or  ARU'SPICES  were  sooth¬ 
sayers  or  diviners  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the 
gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from  Etru¬ 
ria,  whence  haruspices  were  often  sent  for  by  the 
Romans  on  important  occasions.10  The  art  of  the 
haruspices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of  the 
augurs,  but  they  never  acquired  that  political  im¬ 
portance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were  re¬ 
garded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  authority. 
They  did  not,  in  fact,  form  any  part  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotes ;  they  did  not 
form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  magister  at  their  head. 
The  account  of  Dionysius,11  that  the  haruspices 
were  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  that  one  was  cho¬ 
sen  from  each  tribe,  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  au¬ 
thorities,  and  is  manifestly  incorrect.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  we  read  of  a  collegium  or  ordo  of 
sixty  haruspices  ;ls  but  the  time  of  its  institution  is 
uncertain.  It  has  been  supposed  that  such  a  colle¬ 
gium  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  since  he  speaks 
of  a  summus  magister;13  but  by  this  we  are  proba¬ 
bly  to  understand,  not  a  magister  collegii,  but  merely 
the  most  eminent  of  the  haruspices  at  the  time. 

The  art  of  the  haruspices,  which  was  called  ha- 
ruspicina,  consisted  in  explaining  and  interpreting 
the  will  of  the  gods  from  the  appearance  of  the  en¬ 
trails  ( exta )  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  extispices,  and  their  art 
extispicium  ;14  and  also  from  lightning,  earthquakes, 
and  all  extraordinary  phenomena  in  nature,  to  which 
the  general  name  of  portenta  was  given.1*  Their 
art  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
Tages,16  and  was  contained  in  certain  books  called 
fibri  haruspicini,  fulgurates,  and  tonit males. 17 

This  art  was  considered  by  the  Romans  so  im¬ 
portant  at  one  time,  that  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etruscans,  belonging  to  the 
principal  families  of  the  state,  should  always  be  in¬ 
structed  in  it.18  Niebuhr  appears  to  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  passage  in  Cicero  to  refer  to  the 
children  of  Roman  families.19  The  senate  some¬ 
times  consulted  the  haruspices,20  as  did  also  private 
persons.*1  In  later  times,  however,  their  art  fell 
into  disrepute  among  well-educated  Romans  ;  and 
Cicero**  relates  a  saying  of  Cato,  that  he  wondered 


that  one  haruspex  did  not  laugh  when  he  &aw  an 
othei  The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  reviva 
the  stuuv  of  the  art,  which  had  then  become  neg¬ 
lected  am  the  senate,  under  his  directions,  passed 
a  deciee  that  the  pontifices  should  examine  what 
parts  of  it  should  be  retained  and  established  ;*  but 
we  do  not  know  what  effect  this  decree  produced. 

The  name  of  haruspex  is  sometimes  applied  t« 
any  kind  of  soothsayer  or  prophet;*  whence  Juve¬ 
nal*  speaks  of  Armenius  vel  Commagenus  haruspex. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  haruspex  contains  the 
root  spec ;  and  Donatus*  derives  the  former  part 
from  haruga,  a  victim.* 

(Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  213.-- 
Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  184.—  Brissont 
us,  De  For mulis,  i.,  29,  &c.) 

HASTA  (lyxoc),  a  Spear.  The  spear  is  defined 
by  Homer,  dopv  ^aA/c^pef,  “  a  pole  fitted  with 
bronze,”6  and  dopv  ^aA KoSapeg,  “  a  pole  heavy  with 
bronze.”7  The  bronze,  for  which  iron  was  after¬ 
ward  substituted,  was  indispensable  to  form  the 
point  (aixfir/,  ukum)  ;8  Xoyxv  ;9  acies,  cuspis,  spicu- 
lum l0)  of  the  spear.  Each  of  these  two  essential 
parts  is  often  put  for  the  whole,  so  that  a  spear  is 
called  &6pv  and  dopanov,  alxpv,  and  'koyxv-  Even 
the  more  especial  term  pekla,  meaning  an  ash-tree, 
is  used  in  the  same  manner,  because  the  pole  of  the 
spear  was  often  the  stem  of  a  young  ash,  stripped  ot 
its  bark  and  polished.11  In  like  manner,  the  spear 
is  designated  by  the  term  /cd/ta^.1*  meaning,  proper¬ 
ly,  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe,  which 
served  both  for  spears  and  for  various  other  uses.1* 

The  bottom  of  the  spear  was  often  enclosed  in  a 
pointed  cap  of  bronze,  called  by  the  Ionic  writers 
oavpurijp 14  and  ovplaxo f,1*  and  in  Attic  or  common 
Greek  arvpa f.18  By  forcing  this  into  the  ground, 
the  spear  was  fixed  erect.17  Many  of  the  lancers 
( dopv<t>opoi ,  alxgoifiopoi,  Tioyxoipopoi,  woodcut,  p.  207) 
who  accompanied  the  King  of  Persia  had,  instead 
of  this  spike  at  the  bottom  of  their  spears,  an  apple 
or  a  pomegranate,  either  gilt  or  silvered.18  With 


1.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  994.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  ’Apirdyi/,  Kps 
rfypa,  Avko?.)— 3.  {"kpirnl :  Athen.,  vi.,*43.) — 4.  (Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  9. 

— Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  3. — Id.,  n.,  32, 34.) — 5.  (Flor.,  ii.,  2. — Front., 
8tratag.,  ii.,  3,  24.) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57.) — 7.  (vepi  piKpfif 
16alpas,  c.  2,  p.  902,  ed.  Kiihn.)— 8.  (IV.,  xix.,  6.) — 9.  (Martial, 
VII.,  lxvii.,  4. — Compare  xiv.,  48. — Vid.  Becker’s  Gallus,  i.,  p. 

J76.) — 10.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  37. — Cic.,  Cat.,  iii.,  8. — ld.,De  Div.,  ii., 
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S.  399.) — 13.  (De  Div.,  ii.,  24.) — 14.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  11  — 
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— -Compare  Macrob.,  Saturn.,  iii.,  7.) — 18.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,i  ,41 

— 19.  (See  Orelli,  ad  loc.) — 20.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  43. — Id.  ib., 
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(Xen.,  Hellen.,  vi.,  2, 19. — Athen.,  xii..  8. — an;,  wetov :  Thitcyd. 
ii.,  4  — ^Eri.  Tact.,  18.)— 17.  (Virg.,  .ffin.,  xii.  130.)— 18  tHe 
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miuated  both  on  Persian  and  Egyptian  monuments. 
Fig.  1  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  top  and 
bottom  of  a  spear  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king’s 
guards  in  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis.1  It  may 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek 
warrior  at  p.  94,  which  have  the  spike  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  spike  at  the  bottom  of  the  spear  was 
used  in  fighting  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  when 
the  head  was  broken  off.2 

A  well-finished  spear  was  kept  in  a  case  (doparo- 
j.ct]),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  called  by 
Homer  a  pipe  (tnipiyf*). 

The  spear  was  used  as  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  different  ways:  1.  It  was  thrown  from  cata¬ 
pults  and  other  engines.  ( Vid .  Tormentum.)  2. 
It  was  thrust  forward  as  a  pike.  In  this  manner 
Achilles  killed  Hector  by  piercing  him  with  his  spear 
through  the  neck.*  The  Eubceans  were  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  as  pikemen.8  3.  It  was  commonly 
thrown  by  the  hand  (d kovticjcu  paspodev6)  The 
warrior,  preparing  to  hurl  it,  raised  his  hand  to  his 
right  ear.7  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  245.)  He  some¬ 
times  derived  assistance  from  the  use  of  the  Amen¬ 
tum  or  the  Ansa.  He  generally  went  to  the  field 
with  two  spears.8  (Woodcuts,  p.  94,  227,  332.) 
On  approaching  the  enemy,  he  first  threw  either  one 
spear  or  both,  and  then,  on  coming  to  close  quar¬ 
ters,  drew  his  sword9  (pila  conjecerunt — gladiis  ge- 
ri  res  coepta  est19). 

Under  the  general  terms  hasta  and  &yx°s  were  in¬ 
cluded  various  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  as  follow  : 

Lancea  (M>yx*lu)i  the  lance,  a  comparatively  slen¬ 
der  spear  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks.  Iphicra- 
tes,  who  doubled  the  length  of  the  sword  (j rid.  Gla- 
dius),  also  added  greatly  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
lance.12  This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Grecian 
horsemen  ;13  and  by  means  of  an  appendage  to  it, 
which  is  supposed  by  Stuart1*  (woodcut,  fig.  2)  to 
be  exhibited  on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  an¬ 
cient  bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  horses  with 
greater  facility.18  The  lance,  on  account  of  its 
length  and  its  lightness,  was  carried  by  huntsmen.16 

Pilum  ( vatrog ),  the  javelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance,17  as  may  be  seen 
on  comparing  the  woodcuts  at  p.  94  and  95.  Its 
shaft,  often  made  of  cornel,18  was  partly  square,  and 

feet  long.19  The  head,  nine  inches  long,  was  of 
iron,  and  is  therefore  now  found  only  in  the  state 
described  by  Virgil,  “  exesa  scabra  robigine  pila."99 
It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to  thrust  with ;  it 
was  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  the  name  of 
pilani  (p.  103)  to  the  division  of  the  army  by  which 
it  was  adopted21  (pilatum  agmen33).  When  Marius 
fought  against  the  Cimbri,  he  ordered  that,  of  the 
two  nails  or  pins  (n epovcu)  by  which  the  head  was 
fastened  to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  the 
other  of  wood.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  pilum  struck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  tre¬ 
nail  gave  way,  and  the  shaft  was  turned  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  spear  could  not  be  sent  back 
again.23 

While  the  heavy-armed  Roman  soldiers  bore  the 
long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin,  the 


1.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  601.) — 2.  (Polyb.,  vi., 
15.) — 3.  (II.,  xix.,  387.)— 4.  (II.,  xxii.,  326.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii., 
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*xii.,  187-191.) — 10.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  1.) — 11.  (Festns,  s.  v.  Lan- 
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JEn.,  ix.,  698.— Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  408.) — 19.  (Veget.,  ii.,  15.) — 
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I  light-armed  used  smallei  missiles,  which,  though  o‘ 

■  different  kinds,  were  included  under  the  general 
term  hastae  velitares.'  From  ypbc<j>og,  ihe  corre¬ 
sponding  Greek  term,3  ihe  velites,  or  light-armed, 
are  called  by  Polybius  ypoa<pop.dx<u.3  According  to 
his  description,  the  ypoocpog  was  a  dart,  with  a  shaft 
about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thickness :  the 
iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin  and  acumi¬ 
nated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against  anything, 
and  thus  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back  against  the 
enemy.  Fig.  3  in  the  preceding  woodcut  shows 
one  which  was  found,  with  nearly  four  hundied 
others,  in  a  Roman  intrenchment  at  Meon  Hill,  in 
Gloucestershire.* 

The  light  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  spit  ( veru,3  verutum ,*  aav- 
vlov 7).  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the  Samni- 
tes8  and  the  Volsci.9  Its  shaft  was  3J-  feet  long, 
its  point  five  inches.10  Fig.  4,  in  the  preceding 
woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dart  in  the  Royal 
Collection  at  Naples ;  it  may  be  taken  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  verutum ,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
fig.  5,  which  is  the  head  of  a  lance  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection.  The  Romans  adopted,  in  like  manner,  the 
G^esum,  which  was  properly  a  Celtic  weapon  j11  it 
was  given  as  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  wound¬ 
ed  an  enemy.12  Sparus  is  evidently  the  same  word 
with  the  English  spar  and  spear.  It  was  the  rudest 
missile  of  the  whole  class,  and  only  used  when  bet 
ter  could  not  be  obtained.13 

Besides  the  terms  jaculum  and  spiculum  ( ukuv 
ctKovnov),  which  probably  denoted  darts  resembling 
in  form  tin  lance  and  javelin,  but  much  smaller, 
adapted,  consequently,  to  the  light-armed  ( jaculato - 
res),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  battle,14  we 
find  in  classical  authors  the  names  of  various  other 
spears,  which  were  characteristic  of  particular  na¬ 
tions.  Thus  Servius  states15  that,  as  the  pilum 
was  proper  to  the  Romans,  and  the  gcesum  to  the 
Gauls,  so  the  sarissa  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  was  used  both  to  throw  and 
as  a  pike.1*  It  exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles. 
(See  p.  101.)  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall,  dense 
stem  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  othei 
kinds.17  The  Thracian  romphea,  which  had  a  very 
long  point,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword18  ( rumpia ,19  jbop- 
ipaia 20),  was  probably  not  unlike  the  sarissa,  since 
Livy  asserts21  that,  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  pralonga  hasta,  and  that  the  rom- 
phaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hinderance  for  the  same 
reason.  With  these  weapons  we  may  also  class 
the  Illyrian  sibina,  which  resembled  a  hunting-pole22 
(sibon33). 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called  fra - 
mea,  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp.  The 
Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as  a  lance 
or  a  pike  :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a  framea  and  a 
shield  on  coming  of  age.24  The  Falarica  or  Phala- 
rica  was  the  spear  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  :  it  was  large  and 
ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  in  length, 
and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  sometimes 
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earned  flaming  pitch  and  tow.'  The  ma.ta.a  and 
traguda  were  chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain  :  the 
/ragula  was  probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wound.*  The  Aclis  and  Cateia 
were  much  smaller  missiles. 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gener¬ 
als  bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear  with¬ 
out  a  head,  called  hasta  pura.3  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funeral  inscriptions. 

The  celibaris  hasta,*  having  been  fixed  into  the 
body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on  the  arena,  was 
ti»ed  at  marriages  to  part  the  hair  of  the  bride.8 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  ( vid .  Auctio), 
and  when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices 
( locationes ).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  con¬ 
ventional  sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a 
sale  was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries.8 
Hence  an  auction  was  called  hasta,  and  an  auction- 
room  kastarium.'’  It  was  also  the  practice  to  set 
up  a  spear  in  the  court  of  the  Oentumviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  was  one  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  Romans.8 

HASTA'TI.  {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

HECATOMB-LION.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Greek.) 

HECATOMBAIA.  (Vid.  Her^ea.) 

HECTICI  ('E/m/cot),  another  name  for  the  medi¬ 
cal  sect  of  the  Episynthetici,  as  we  learn  from  Ga¬ 
len,9  who  says  that  “  Agethinus  the  Lacedemonian 
was  the  founder  of  a  sect  which  he  named  ’Ettiovv- 
Oetlkt/,  and  which  some  called  ’E uIektikp,  and  oth¬ 
ers  'Eiemsy.”  For  their  opinions  (as  far  as  they  are 
known),  vid.  Episynthetici. 

*HED'ERA  (niarjog  or  ulrrog),  the  Ivy,  Hedera 
helix.  The  ivy,  as  Fee  remarks,  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  plants  of  antiquity,  since,  independently  of 
the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  ancient  poets  and 
botanists,  we  see  it  sculptured  on  various  monu¬ 
ments  of  former  days.  Theophrastus,10  and,  after 
him,  Dioscorides11  and  Pliny,1*  have  distinguished 
three  kinds  of  ivy,  subdivided  into  several  species. 
These  three  kinds,  however,  are  now  looked  upon 
a3  mere  varieties,  and  we  may  be  said  to  know  at 
the  present  day  but  a  single  species  of  Hedera, 
which  modern  botanical  writers  have  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  Helix  (?At£).  Among  the  varieties  of 
i  his  species  may  be  mentioned  the  Hedera  corymbosa 
of  modern  botanists,  the  same  with  the  H.  arborea 
if  the  botanical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is 
he  kind  beautifully  described  in  the  Culex  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  alluded  to  also  in  the  3d  Eclogue,  and  in 
he  Georgies  of  the  same  poet.  The  Hedera  nigra 
of  the  7th  and  8th  Eclogues  is  that  which  the  an- 
iients  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  and  called,  from  him, 
Dionysia.  It  is  the  Hedera  poetica  of  Bauhin,  and 
served,  when  interlaced  with  the  laurel,  as  a  crown 
for  warriors,  poets,  &c.  The  epithet  nigra,  given 
by  Virgil  to  the  Hedera  helix,  applies  to  its  dark- 
nued  berries  and  the  sombre  colour  of  its  foliage. 
By  the  epithet  pallens,  on  the  other  hand,  he  intends 
to  indicate  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  corymbi  before 
the  fruit  is  matured.13  The  following  remarks  of 
Martyn14  are  worthy  of  perusal :  “  Many  sorts  of  ivy 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  rather  varieties  than  distinct  species.  Theo¬ 
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phrastus  says  the  three  principal  sorts  aivi  the  while 
the  black,  and  that  which  is  called  helix.  The  black 
is  our  common  ivy,  and  the  helix  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  plant  before  it  has  arrived  at  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  bearing  fruit.  For  at  first  the  leaves  are 
angular,  and  the  whole  plant  clings  closely  to  the 
wall  or  tree  that  supports  it :  but  when  it  comes  to 
flower,  a  new  shoot  is  detached  from  the  support, 
bearing  roundish  leaves  without  angles.  That  the 
helix  is  the  ivy  in  its  barren  state  is  plain  from  the 
account  which  Theophrastus  gives  of  it.  He  says 
the  leaves  are  angular,  and  more  neat  than  those 
of  ivy,  which  has  them  more  round  and  simple.  He 
adds  also  that  it  is  barren.  As  for  the  white  ivy,  it 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  us.  Some,  indeed,  ima¬ 
gine  it  to  be  that  variety  of  which  the  leaves  are 
variegated  with  white.  But  Theophrastus  express¬ 
ly  mentions  the  whiteness  of  the  fruit ;  for  he  says 
some  have  only  the  fruit  white,  and  others  the  leaves 
also.  Dioscorides  also  mentions  three  principal 
sorts  of  ivy,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  helix. 
The  white  bears  a  white  fruit ;  the  black  has  either 
a  black  or  saffron-coloured  fruit ;  this  kind  they 
called  also  Dionysia ;  the  helix  bears  no  fruit  at  all, 
but  has  white  twigs,  and  small,  angular,  reddish 
leaves.  Pliny  has  confounded  the  ivy  with  the  ci»- 
tus,  being  deceived  by  the  similarity  between  tucsoog 
(or  kittoc )  and  Kiorog.  The  flower  of  the  cistus 
does,  indeed,  bear  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wild 
rose,  as  Pliny  remarks,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  such  similitude  in  the  ivy.” 

HEDNA  (?dpa).  (Vid.  Dos,  Greek.) 

*HEDYOSMUS  (rjdvoagog),  Garden-mint,  or  Men¬ 
tha  sativa.  The  ydvoogog  aypiog  of  Dioscorides  and 
others  is  the  Mentha  gentilis ;  the  ydvoopog  f/gepog, 
the  Mentha  crispa.  The  KaXa/uvdy  irepa  is  the 
M.  sylvestris.1 

*HEDYS'ARUM  fidv oapov),  a  leguminous  plant, 
CoroniU.a  securidica.  It  was  also  called  by  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  neleKlvog,  which  name,  as  well  at 
securidica,  refers  to  the  axe-formed  shape  of  its 
seeds.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  iwcpohoMi. 
“  Matthiolus,”  observes  Adams,  “  holds  that  ths 
Hedysarum  is  either  the  Coronilla  securidica  or  the 
Astragalus  hamosus.  Clusius  brought  into  view  the 
Coronilla  varia  and  the  Bisserula  pelecinus.  Stack- 
house  makes  the  neleuivog  of  Theophrastus,  which 
is  identical  with  the  i/dvoapov,  to  be  the  Coronilla 
securidica,  and  in  this  opinion  he  has  the  support 
of  Sibthorp.  Schneider,  however,  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  either  the  Coronilla  or  the  Bisserula 
answers  to  the  description  of  Dioscorides.”* 

'HrEMON'lA  AIKASTHP'IOY  ( yyepovia  diKaorij- 
piov).  (Vid.  Eisagogeis.) 

'EIPTMOT  rPA<l>H  (eipypov  ypa<py).  This  was 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free  citizen 
or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in  private  cus¬ 
tody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this  subject  ex¬ 
tant,  nor,  indeed,  any  direct  allusions  to  it  by  name; 
but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that  might  have  been 
adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the  painter,  for  the  re¬ 
straint  put  upon  his  personal  liberty  by  Alcibiades  ;* 
and  in  a  passage  of  Dinarchus,4  where  a  miller  is 
mentioned  to  have  incurred  capital  punishment  for 
a  like  offence.  The  thesmot.hetae  probably  presided 
in  the  court  before  which  offenders  of  tus  kind 
were  brought  to  trial.8 

♦HELENIUM  (Hevlov),  a  plant,  Scabwort  or  Ele 
campane,  Inula  Helenium,  L.  “  Helenium,"  says  Lis 
ter,  “  Inula  Campana  Italis  dictum .”  “  It  is  proba¬ 

ble,”  remarks  Woodville,  “  that  the  Elecampane  is 
the  Helenium  foliis  verbasci  of  Dioscorides,  and  the 
Inula  of  Pliny.”  Sprengel  and  Dierbach  also  agree 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  7. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  36.) — 8.  (Dio* 
cor.,  iii.,  136. --Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Andoe.,  c.  A’.cib..  s 
119.) — 4.  (c.  I  era..  17.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  33S  > 
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tti  referring  it  to  the  Inula  Helenium,  L.  The  other 
*pecies  described  by  Dioscorides  is  referred  by  Bau- 
hin  and  Sprengel  to  the  Teucrium  marum.1 

HELE'POLIS  (t7i£iro\LQ).  When  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused  a 
machine  to  be  constructed  which  he  called  “  the  ta¬ 
ker  of  cities.”  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square  tow¬ 
er,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide.  It 
rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high.  It 
ras  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of  .which 
tontained  machines  for  throwing  great  stones,  the 
middle  large  catapults  for  throwing  spears,  and  the 
highest  other  machines  for  throwing  smaller  stones, 
together  with  smaller  catapults.  It  was  manned 
with  200  soldiers,  besides  those  who  moved  it  by 
pushing  the  parallel  beams  at  the  bottom.* 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  306  B.C.,  Demetrius  em¬ 
ployed  a  helepolis  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
more  complicated  construction.  Besides  wheels,  it 
had  castors  ( avTioTpenra ),  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Its  form  was 
tyramidal.  The  three  sides  which  were  exposed 
(.o  attack  were  rendered  fireproof  by  being  covered 
with  iron  plates.  In  front,  each  story  had  port¬ 
holes,  which  were  adapted  to  the  several  kinds  of 
nissiles,  and  were  furnished  with  shutters  that 
tould  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  were 
nade  of  skins  stuffed  with  wool.  Each  story  had 
r.wo  broad  flights  of  steps,  one  for  ascending,  the 
ither  for  descending.3  This  helepolis  was  con¬ 
structed  by  Epimachus  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
ssteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioclides 
)f  Abdera.4  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  and  most 
remarkable  engine  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  erect¬ 
ed.  In  subsequent  ages  we  find  the  name  of  “  hele¬ 
polis”  applied  to  moving  towers  whicn  carried  bat¬ 
tering-rams,  as  well  as  machines  for  throwing  spears 
and  stones.5  Towers  of  this  description  were  used 
to  destroy  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.6  ( Vid.  Aries,  Tormentum.) 

HELIJEA.  ( Vid .  Dicasterion.) 

IIELIOCAMTNUS.  (Vid.  House.) 

*HELIOTROP'IUM  (y'kioTpomov),  I.  a  plant,  the 
Heliotrope,  or  Great  Turnsole,  Heliotropium  Euro¬ 
pium,  L.  This  is  the  species  called  piya  by  Dios¬ 
corides.  Sprengel  joins  Lobelius  and  Gesner  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  other  species,  or  yliorponiov  piupov,  to 
the  Croton  tine  forms.1 

II.  A  precious  stone,  the  Heliotrope  of  Jameson, 
ft  is  a  sub-species  of  Jasper.8 

*HELIX.  ( Vid.  Hedera.) 

HELLANO'DICHS  ('E AXavodmai),  the  judges  in 
the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is  given 
under  Olympic  Games.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges,  or  court-martial  in  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  army  ;9  and  they  were  probably  first  called 
by  this  name  when  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  confederacy. 

*HELLEB'ORUS  (k/Ckebopog),  Hellebore,  a  cele¬ 
brated  remedy  among  the  ancients  for  the  cure  of 
insanity.  Two  kinds  are  spoken  of,  namely,  the 
white  and  the  black  (XevKog  and  peXag),  but  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  plant  itself  much  discussion  has 
arisen.  “  Modern  authorities  on  Botany,”  observes 
Adams,  “  differ  widely  in  opinion  respecting  the 
white  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  Sibthorp  most 
unaccountably  decides  it  to  have  been  the  Digitalis 
ferruginea.  Schulze,  who  is  too  prone  to  skeptical 
doubts  on  botanical  questions,  expresses  himself 


1.  (Theophraxt.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  11. — Dioscor.,  i.,  27,  28. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 1.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  48.) — 3.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  91. 
—Compare  Vitruv.,  x.,  32  ) — 4.  (Athen.,  v.,  40.) — 5.  (Amm.  Mar- 
sell.,  xxiii. — Agathio,  i.,  18,  p.  30,  ed.  Ven. — Nicet.  Chonn.,  Jo. 
Comnenus,  p.  14,  B.)—6.  (Jos.,  B.  J.,  ii.,  19,  <>  9. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  6, 
)  2.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  190.  19’. — Paul.  ASgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams, 
Append.,  *■ v.) — 8-  (Adams,  Append  ,  s  v.) — 9.  (Xen.,  Itep  Lac., 
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with  great  hesitation  regarding  it,  but,  upon  tne 
whole,  inclines  to  the  Adonis  vernalis.  Woodville 
and  Dierbach  are  quite  undecided.  On  the  other 
hand,  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  Bauhin,  Hill,  and 
Stackhouse,  find  no  difficulty  in  recognising  it  as 
the  Veratrum  album,  L.  Geoffroy  also,  no  mean 
authority  on  these  subjects,  maintains  that  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Dioscorides  agrees  very  well  with  the 
characters  of  the  white  Hellebore.  And  from  the 
similarity  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  adminis¬ 
tering  of  the  k.  fevKop,  as  described  by  the  ancient 
writers  on  Toxicology,  to  the  known  effects  of  the 
Veratrum  album,  I  had  no  hesitation,  some  time  ago, 
in  recognising  their  identity  ;  and  it  now  gives  me 
pleasure  to  discover  that  Sprengel,  in  his  Annota¬ 
tions  on  Dioscorides,  comes  to  the  same  conclus’on. 
I  had  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
fact  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
July,  1828  ;  about  eighteen  months  afterward,  the 
Savadilla  veratrum,  a  Mexican  species  of  Hellebore, 
was  much  cried  up  in  this  case. — The  kTJKtSopop  pel- 
ap,  or  Black  Hellebore,  is  marked  as  being  the  H. 
Orientalis,  Lam.  Is  it  not  a  variety  of  the  Hellebo- 
rus  niger,  L.  1  This  plant  is  the  Christmas  Rose 
of  this  country.”1 

*HELLEBORI'NE  (kTJkebopivr)),  a  plant,  which 
Sprengel  suggests  is  the  Helleborus  faetidus  ;  Stack- 
house,  the  Serapias  Helleborine.  “  The  latter,”  re¬ 
marks  Adams,  “  is  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  Epi 
pactus  ensifolia  of  Hooker.”* 

HELLENOTA'MIHS  ('E XXyvoTapiat),  or  treasu¬ 
rers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed  B.C.  477, 
when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias,  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  allied 
states.  The  money  paid  by  the  different  states, 
which  was  originally  fixed  at  460  talents,  was  de¬ 
posited  in  Delos,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  all  common  interests ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hellenotamiae  no* 
only  received,  but  were  also  the  guardians  of  these 
moneys,  which  are  called  by  Xenophon3  'E XXyvora- 
pla*  The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury 
was  transferred  to  Athens  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Samians,5  but  was,  of  course,  abolished  on  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  hel- 
lenotamise  were  not  reappointed  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  democracy,  for  which  reason  the  gram¬ 
marians  afford  us  little  information  respecting  their 
duties.  Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscrip¬ 
tions  that  they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen 
by  lot,  like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
upon  their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  bm 
after  the  Panathenaea  and  the  first  Prytaneia.  With 
regard  to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  re¬ 
mained  treasurers  of  the  moneys  collected  from  the 
allies,  and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were 
assigned  to  them.  In  the  first  place,  they  would, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common 
cause,  as  the  contributions  were  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  but  as  the  Athenians,  in  course 
of  time,  considered  the  money  as  their  own  proper¬ 
ty,  the  Hellenotamia)  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and 
military  expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  common  cause.6 

HELLO'TIA.  ( Vid  Ellotia.) 

*HELMINS  (kl/uv f)  This  term,  standing  alone, 
is  applied  to  intestinal  worms  in  general.  The  IJL 


1.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  ix.,  11.—  Nicand.,  Alex.,  483.—  Dios¬ 
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putt  irlare.a  is  the  Tania  lata  Theophrastus  says 
it  is  congenital  in  some  countries,  as  Egypt  The 
medical  authorities  describe  the  Dracunculus,  or 
Guinea-worm,  which  the  Greeks  call  dpauovmov, 
and  the  translators  of  the  Arabians  vena  medinensis. 

|  Vid.  Eulai  ) 

HELO'TES  {ERureg)  were  a  class  of  bondsmen 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  Different  etymologies  are  given 
of  their  name.  The  common  account  is,  that  they 
were  originally  the  people  of  the  town  of  Helos,  in 
Laconia,  and  that  they  were  reduced  to  bondage 
after  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Spartans.1 * 
But  the  people  of  "E2.og  were  not  called  ERureg, 
but  'Eleloi*  or  ’E Xedrai.3 * * *  The  name  has  been  also 
derived  from  Rr/,  marshes ,  as  it  signified  inhabitants 
of  the  lowlands.  But  M filler  seems  to  be  nearer  the 
mark  in  explaining  eRureg  as  meaning  prisoners, 
from  the  root  of  Re Iv,  to  take,  like  Spueg  from  the 
root  of  dapuu.  The  ancient  writers  considered  them 
to  be  Achaeans,  who  had  resisted  the  Dorian  inva¬ 
ders  to  the  last,  and  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  as 
the  punishment  of  their  obstinacy*  Muller,  how¬ 
ever,  supposes  that  they  were  an  aboriginal  race, 
which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the 
Doric  conquerors.  But  this  theory,  as  Thirlwall 
has  observed,  does  not  account  for  the  hereditary 
enmity  between  them  and  their  masters ;  for,  unless 
they  lost  their  liberty  by  the  Dorian  conquest,  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  than  before. 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  individ¬ 
uals,  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.*  They  were  attached  to  the  land,  and  could 
not  be  sold  away  from  it.  Several  families,  as  many, 
perhaps,  as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  Rijpog,  in 
dwellings  of  their  own.  They  cultivated  the  land, 
and  paid  to  their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of 
corn,  the  exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at 
a  very  early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being 
forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations  *  The  annual 
jent  paid  for  each  Rijpog  was  eighty-two  medimni 
of  barley,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine.7  Besides  being  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  the  Helots  attended  on  their  masters  at 
the  public  meal,  and  many  of  them  were,  no  doubt, 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
( ipRoi ),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan.8 
These  attendants  were  probably  called  apnirrapeg 
(i.  e.,  ufKpioTavTEg9),  and  one  of  them,  in  particular, 
the  depdnuv,  or  servant ;’°  though  tiepdnuv  was 
also  used  by  the  Dorians  as  a  general  name  for  arm¬ 
ed  slaves.  The  Helots  only  served  as  hoplitas  in 
particular  emergencies,  and  on  such  occasions  they 
were  generally  emancipated.  The  first  instance  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Brasidas,  B.C. 
424  11 

The  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  subject¬ 
ed,  as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron  states 
that  “  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every  igno¬ 
minious  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear  a 
cap  of  dog’s  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  garment 
of  sheep’s  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted  upon 
them  every  year  for  no  fault,  that  they  may  never 
forget  that  they  are  slaves.  And,  besides  all  this,  if 


1.  (Paus.,  iii.,  20,  t)  6.) —  2.  (Strab.,  viii.,  561.)  —  3.  (Athen., 
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any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condition  of  a 
slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty,  and  theii 
masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they  do  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  most  excellent.”1  And  Plutarch*  statea 
that  Helots  were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves, 
and  perform  indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the 
Spartan  youth.  These  descriptions  are  proba1  ly 
exaggerated  ;  but  we  have  abundant  evidence,  in 
addition  to  the  direct  assertion  of  Thucydides,3  that 
the  Spartans  always  regarded  the  Helots  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  Every  means  was  taken  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  them  and  their  mas¬ 
ters  :  they  were  obliged  to  wear  the  rustic  garb  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  sing 
one  of  the  Spartan  songs.*  That  the  cruelty  of 
their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough  from  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Kpvnreia  {vid.  Crypteia),  and  from  the 
fact  related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion, 
two  thousand  of  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced  to 
come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and  then 
were  put  to  death.* 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  (B  O. 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denomination  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  remembrance  of  their  freedom,  and 
a  readiness  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  regaining  it, 
in  which  they  at  length  succeeded,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra.* 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  there  were 
several  steps  between  them  and  the  free  citizen ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  ever  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Myro’  enumerate* 
the  following  classes  of  emancipated  Helots  :  dot 
ral,  adeonoroi,  ipvKrqpeg,  deoKoaiovav^eu  and  veoia 
pudeig.  Of  these  the  liberal  were  probably  released 
from  all  service ;  the  kpvKTfjpeg  were  those  employ¬ 
ed  in  war  {vid.  Erycteres)  ;  the  deairoaiovavrai 
served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  veoSapudeig  were 
those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for  some 
time.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  poduveg  or  po- 
daiceg,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up  with 
the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated.  Upon 
being  emancipated,  they  received  permission  to 
dwell  where  they  wished.  (Compare  Ci vitas, 
Greek,  p.  260.) 

(Muller,  Dorians,  iii.,  3. — Thirlwall,  Greece,  vol.  i., 
p.  309. — Hermann,  Political  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
$  19,  24,  28,  30,  48. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth., 
I.,  i.,  217,  19  ;  ii.,  59,  104,  209,  211,  370-1 ;  II.,  i., 
361.) 

♦HELXTNE  {R^lvrj),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  two  species  :  the  latter  of  these  is  the 
Pellitory  of  the  Wall,  or  Parietaria  officinalis ;  the 
former  is  referred  by  Bauhin  and  others  to  the  Con¬ 
volvulus  arvensis,  or  Gravel-bind.8 

HEM'ERA.  {Vid.  Dies.) 

♦HE'MEIIIS  {r/pepig),  the  Greek  name  giveu  by 
Theophrastus  to  the  Quercus  robur.  {Vid.  Quer- 
cus.)® 

♦HEME  ROC  ALLES  {npepoKaX/.ig).  Sprengel,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  sets  this  plant  down 
for  the  Pancratium  inaritimum,  having  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Lobel  and  Bauhin ;  but  in  the  second 
edition  he  holds  it  to  be  the  Lilium  Macedonicum.10 

♦HEMEROCALLIS  {ijpepoKaTRlg),  a  plant.  “The 


1.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  74,  p.  657.) — 2.  (Lyc.,  28.) — 3.  (iv.,  80.) — 4. 

(Plut.,  Lyc.,  28.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  80.)— 6.  {Vid.  Thirlwall’t 

Greece,  v.,  p.  103.)  — 7.  (Myro,  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  271,  F.)  —  8. 

(Dioscor.,  iv.,  39  and  86. — Paul.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Ap. 

pend.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  iii ,  8.)-  -10.  (Thenphrast ,  F  * 

v  ,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) 
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earner  commentators,”  says  Adams,  “had  remarked 
that  the  ryiepoicaM.ig  of  Dioscorides  is  different  from 
that  of  Theophrastus.  The  H.  of  Dioscorides  is 
referred  by  Matthiolus  to  the  Lilium  bulbiferum,  and 
by  Dodonaeus  to  the  L.  Martagon.  Sprengel  seems 
to  prefer  the  former.  Sibthorp  marks  it  as  the  Lil¬ 
ium  Chalcedonicutn .”l 

HE'MINA.  (Vid.  Cotyla.) 

*HEMI'ONUS.  (Vid.  Munus.) 

'ENAEKA,  '01.  ( Vid.  Eleven,  the.) 

*HE'PATIS  (ynarig,  or  akow  ynanrig),  the  well- 
kcown  species  of  Aloes  called  Hepatic.  Dioscori¬ 
des  calls  this  species  to  i/imri£ov.* 

•HE'PATUS  (f/naTog),  the  name  of  a  fish  briefly 
noticed  by  Aristotle,  .Elian,  and  Athenasus.  “Ar- 
tedi  and  Rondelet  say  it  is  the  fish  called  scipurus 
by  the  modern  Greeks  ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected 
by  Coray,  who,  however,  decides  upon  nothing  satis¬ 
factory  respecting  it.  Camus,  in  his  notes  on  Aris¬ 
totle,  concludes  that  it  was  the  Ostrea  margaritife- 
ra,  but  Schweighaeuser  rejects  this  opinion  also. 
Schneider,  upon  the  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  genus  Gadus 

HEPHAISTEIA.  (Fid.  Lampadephoria.) 

*HPAKAErA  AI0OS  (ypaKXe'ia  ?ii6og),  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  by  some  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the 
Loadstone.  Sir  J.  Hill  thinks  it  wTas  also  applied  to 
the  Lydian  stone ;  “  but  the  passage  of  Theophras¬ 
tus  on  which  he  founds  his  opinion  is,”  remarks 
Adams,  “of  equivocal  meaning;  in  fact,  his  own 
reading  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  which  he 
gives  it.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Aetius,  that  our  Loadstone  was  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  called  payvy g  and  ypanTiEia  Xidog.”* 

HERJEA  (Upaia)  is  the  name  of  festivals  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of  Greece 
where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  introduced. 
The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from  which  it 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  was  Argos ; 
whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were,  more  or 
less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  celebrated  at 
Argos.6  The  Argives  had  three  temples  of  Hera : 
one  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  from 
Argos ;  the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  Acropo¬ 
lis,  and  near  it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games 
and  contests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  ;s  the  third 
was  in  the  city  itself.7  Her  service  was  performed 
by  the  most  distinguished  priestesses  of  the  place ; 
one  of  them  was  the  high-priestess,  and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.*  The 
Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year, 
and,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Bockh,"  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad.  One 
of  the  great  solemnities  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion  was  a  magnificent  procession  to  the  great 
Temple  of  Hera,  between  Argos  and  Mycenae.  A 
vast  number  of  young  men — for  the  festival  is  call¬ 
ed  a  panegyris — assembled  at  Argos,  and  marched 
in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  preceded  by  one  hundred  oxen  (knaropbri, 
whence  the  festival  is  also  called  Enaro/ibaia).  The 
high-priestess  accompanied  this  procession,  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  oxen,  as  we  see 
from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  related  by  He¬ 
rodotus10  and  Cicero.11  The  100  oxen  were  sacri¬ 
ficed,  and  their  flesh  distributed  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens.1*  The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  /U^epva,1*  or 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  126. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Geopon., 
vi ,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii. — .Elian, 
N.  A.,  ix.,  38. — Id.  ib.,  xv.,  11. — Athenseus,  iii., 70. — Id  ,  vii.,  61. 
Schweigh.  ad  Athen.,  1.  c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (T’neo- 
phrast.,  De  Lapid.,  10,  74. — Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  p.  178. —  A6ti- 
us,  Tet.,i.,  s.  ii  ,c.  25. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Muller,  Dor., 
ii.,  10,  ^  1.) — 6  (Paus.,  ii.,  24,  t>  2.)— 7.  (Pans.,  ii.,  22,  t)  1.)— 8. 
(Thucyd.,  ii.,  2.) — 9.  (Abhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad.,  von  1818-19, 
p.  92.)— 10.  (i.,  31.) — 11.  (Tuscul.,  i.,  47.) — 12.  (Schol.ad  Pind., 
01.,  vii.,  1 52,  and  ad  Nem.,  x.,  39.  '—13.  (Hesyoh.,  s.  v.) 


“the  bed  of  twigs  ”1  The  games  and  contests  of 
the  Heraea  took  place  in  the  stadium,  near  the  tem¬ 
ple  on  the  road  to  the  Acropolis.  A  brazen  shield 
was  fixed  in  a  place  above  the  theatre,  which  was 
scarcely  accessible  to  any  one,  and  the  young  man 
who  succeeded  in  pulling  it  down  received  the  shield 
and  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  his  prize.  Hence  Pin¬ 
dar*  calls  the  contest  ayuv  x^xsog.  It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heraeon,  for  Strabo3  states  that  the  victoi 
went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  procession  to  that 
temple.  This  contest  was  said  to  have  been  ireti- 
tuted,  according  to  some  traditions,  by  Acrisius  and 
Prcetus,4 *  according  to  others  by  Archinos.6 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  HDgina  were  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Argos.* 

The  Heraea  of  Samos,  which  island  also  derived 
the  worship  of  Hera  from  Argos,7  were  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  festivals  of  this  divinity. 
A  magnificent  procession,  consisting  of  maidens 
and  married  women  in  splendid  attire,  and  with 
floating  hair,8  together  with  men  and  youths  in  ar¬ 
mour,9  went  to  the  Temple  of  Hera.  After  they 
arrived  within  the  sacred  precincts,  the  men  depos¬ 
ited  their  armour,  and  prayers  and  vows  were  offer¬ 
ed  up  to  the  goddess.  Her  altar  consisted  of  the 
ashes  of  the  victims  which  had  been  burned  to  her.1* 

The  Heraea  of  Elis  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  every  Olympiad.11 
The  festival  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  maidens,  and 
conducted  by  sixteen  matrons,  who  wove  the  sacred 
peplus  for  the  goddess.  But,  before  the  solemnities 
commenced,  these  matrons  sacrificed  a  pig,  and  pu¬ 
rified  themselves  in  the  well  Piera.1*  One  of  the 
principal  solemnities  was  a  race  of  the  maidens  in 
the  stadium,  for  which  purpose  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes,  according  to  their  age.  The 
youngest  ran  first,  and  the  oldest  last.  Their  only 
dress  on  this  occasion  was  a  which  came 

down  to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  was  floating.  She 
who  won  the  prize  received  a  garland  of  olive- 
boughs,  together  with  a  part  of  a  com  which  was 
sacrificed  to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own 
painted  likeness  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  The 
sixteen  matrons  were  attended  by  as  many  female 
attendants,  and  performed  two  dances  ;  the  one 
called  the  dance  of  Physcoa,  the  other  the  dance  of 
Hippodameia.  Respecting  farther  particulars,  and 
the  history  of  this  solemnity,  see  Paus.,  v.,  16,  §  2, 
&c. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  various  other  places ; 
e.g.,  in  Cos,13  at  Corinth,14  at  Athens,15  at  Cnossus 
in  Crete.16 

HERE'DITAS.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman.) 

HERES  (GREEK).  The  Athenian  laws  of  in¬ 
heritance  are  to  be  explained  under  this  title.  The 
subject  may  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  we 
shall  speak :  1st,  of  personal  capacity  to  inherit ; 
2dly,  of  the  rules  of  descent  and  succession  ;  3dly, 
of  the  power  of  devising ;  4thly,  of  the  remedies  of 
the  heir  for  recovering  his  rights ;  5thly,  of  the  ob¬ 
ligations  to  which  he  succeeded. 

I.  Of  Personal  Capacity  to  Inherit. — To  obtain  the 
right  of  inheritance  as  well  as  citizenship  (dyxto\  eia 
and  TToliTeia),  legitimacy  was  a  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Those  children  were  legitimate  who  were 
born  in  lawful  wedlock.17  The  validity  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  depended  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  con- 

1.  (Compare  Welcker  on  Schwenck’s  Etymologische  Andeu- 

tungen,  p.  268.) — 2.  (Nem.,  x.,  41.) — 3.  (viii.,  p.  556.) — 4.  (./Eli¬ 

an,  V.  H.,  iii.,  24.) — 5.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  vii.,  152.) — 6. 

(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Isthm.,  viii.,  114. — Muller,  iEginet.,  p.  149.) — 

7.  (Paus.,  viii.,  4,  t)  4.) — 8.  (Asius  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p  525.) — 9. 

(Polysn.,  Strat.,  i.,  23. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  45.) — 10.  (Paus.,  v  ,  13,  i 

5.) — 11.  (Corsini,  Dissert.,  iii.,  30.) — 12.  (Paus.,  v.,  16,  9  5.)— 

13.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  639. — Id.,  vi.,  p.  262.) — 14.  (Eurip.,  Med., 

1379.— Philostr.,  Her.,  xix.,  14.)— 15.  (Plut.,  Quast.  Rom.,  vii, 

168, )— 16.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  72  -17.  (Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  1386.1 
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iracling  parties,  partly  on  th<  nature  of  the  con- 
trad.  On  the  first  point  little  needs  to  be  noticed 
here,  except  that  brother  and  sister  by  the  same 
mother  were  forbidden  to  marry  ;  but  consanguini¬ 
ty  in  general  was  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  ob¬ 
jection,  that  marriage  between  collateral  relations 
was  encouraged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in 
the  family.1 * 3  The  contract  was  made  by  the  hus¬ 
band  with  the  father,  brother,  or  other  legal  guardi¬ 
an  ( icvpi  jf )  of  the  intended  wife ;  then  only  was  she 
properly  betrothed  (eyyvrjTT/).  An  heiress,  however, 
was  assigned  or  adjudged  to  the  next  of  kin  (r? ndi- 
xaodeioa)  by  process  of  law,  as  explained  under 
Epiclerus.8  No  ceremony  was  necessary  to  ratify 
the  contract ;  but  it  was  usual  to  betroth  the  bride 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  to  give  a  marriage 
feast,  and  invite  the  friends  and  relatives,  for  the 
sake  of  publicity.8  A  marriage  without  proper  es-. 
pousals  was  irregular ;  but  the  issue  lost  their  herit¬ 
able  rights  only,  not  their  franchise  ;  and  the  former, 
it  seems,  might  be  restored,  if  the  members  of  their 
father’s  clan  would  consent  to  their  being  register¬ 
ed.4  As  it  was  necessary  for  every  man  to  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  his  clan  in  order  to  obtain  his  full  civil 
rights,  so  was  the  registration  the  best  evidence  of 
legitimacy,  and  the  Qpuropec  and  avyyevcig  were 
usually  called  to  prove  it  in  courts  of  justice.6  For 
farther  particulars,  see  Platner,  Bcitrage ,  104,  &c. 
— Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  31,  and  148  ;  ii.,  1,  204,  &c. — 
Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P.  Gr.,  v.,  19,  21,  88. 

II.  Of  the  Rules  of  Descent  and  Succession. — Here 
we  would  premise  that,  as  the  Athenian  law  made 
no  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  real  and  per¬ 
sonal  estate,  the  words  heir,  inherit,  &e.,  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  indiscriminately  to  both.  When  an  Athenian 
died  leaving  sons,  they  shared  the  inheritance,  like 
our  heirs  in  gavelkind,  and  as  they  now  do  in 
France  ;*  a  law  no  less  favourable  to  that  balance 
of  property  which  Solon  meant  to  establish,  than 
the  law  of  primogeniture  was  suited  to  the  military 
di  istocracies  created  in  the  feudal  times.  The  only 
advantage  possessed  by  the  eldest  son  was  the  first 
choice  in  the  division.7  If  there  was  but  one  son, 
he  took  the  whole  estate ;  but  if  he  had  sisters,  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for  them,  and 
give  them  suitable  marriage  portions ;  they  were 
then  called  enlnpocKot .8  There  was  no  positive 
law  making  it  imperative  on  a  brother  to  give  his 
sister  a  portion  of  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  moral 
obligation  to  assign  her  a  fortune  corresponding  to 
his  own  rank  was  strengthened  by  custom  and  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  insomuch  that,  if  she  was  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  portionless,  it  was  deemed  a  slur  upon  her 
character,  and  might  even  raise  a  doubt  of  her  le¬ 
gitimacy.9 

On  failure  of  sons  and  their  issue,  daughters 
and  daughters’  children  succeeded  (as  to  the  law 
concerning  heiresses,  vid.  Epiclerus)  ;  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  succession  in 
the  descending  line.10  If  the  deceased  left  grandsons 
by  different  sons,  it  is  clear  that  they  would  take 
the  shares  of  their  respective  fathers.  So  if  he  had 
a  granddaughter  by  one  son,  and  a  grandson  by  an¬ 
other,  the  latter  would  not  exclude  the  former,  as  a 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  119. — Id.,  c.  Alcib.,  33,  ed.  Bekker. — 
Lys.,  c.  Ale.,  41,  ed.  Bekker. — Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083. —  Id., 
c.  Eubul.,  1305. — Plut.,  Cimon,  4.— Id.,  Themist.,  32.) — 2.  liste¬ 
ns,  De  Cir.  hiered.,  26. — Id.,  De  Philoct.  haered.,  i  9,  ed.  Becker. 
— Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  954.— Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1134.)— 3.  (Isie¬ 
us,  De  Cir.  haired.,  18. — Demosth.,  c.  Onct., 809. — Id.,  e.  Eubul., 
13)1.  1312.) — 4.  (Isieus,  De  Philoct.  hiered.,  29-33.) — 5.  (Andoc., 
De  Myst.,  127,  ed.  Becker. — Isieus,  De  Cir.  hiered.,  26. — Id.,  De 
Philoct.,  13. — Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305,  &c.)— 6.  (Isieus,  De 
Phibxh  hiered.,  32.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  947.) — 8.  (Ilar- 
porr.,  s.  v.  'EiriSucof.)— 9.  (Isieus,  D<  Pyrrh.  hiered.,  40. — Lys., 
De  Arist.  bon.,  16,  ed.  Becker. — Dt  uosth.,  c.  Bceot.  de  dote, 
1014.) — 10.  (Isieus,  De  Cir.  hiered.,  39 — lO, — Id.,  De  Pyrrh.  birred., 
M  -Id  ,  De  Philoct ,  3S,  67. — Demos’h., c  Macart.,  1057,  1058.) 


brother  would  a  sister,  but  both  would  fch»ue  alike. 
Of  this  there  is  no  direct  evidence ;  but  it  follows 
from  a  principle  of  Attic  law,  by  which,  on  the  birth 
of  a  son,  his  title  to  his  father’s  inheritance,  or  to  a 
share  thereof,  immediately  accrued  ;  if  then  he  died 
before  his  father,  but  leaving  issue,  they  claimed 
their  grandfather’s  inheritance  as  representing  him. 
It  was  otherwise  with  daughters.  Their  title  did 
not  thus  accrue ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  son  of  an  heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather’s  house,  and  to  become  his  son 
in  point  of  law.  Farther  (as  will  presently  be 
shown),  the  general  preference  of  males  to  females 
did  not  commence  till  the  deceased  father’s  de¬ 
scendants  were  exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants,  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  to.  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  father  with  the  deceased,  viz., 
brothers  and  brothers’  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father  ;* 
and  after  them,  sisters  and  sisters’  children,  among 
whom  the  principle  of  representation  also  prevail 
ed  ;*  but  whether  sisters’  children  took  per  stirpes 
or  per  capita,  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand 
father  with  the  deceased  ;  cousins  and  cousins’ 
children.  Here  the  law  declared  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.8  Thus  the  son  of  an  uncle  would 
exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the  son  of  an 
aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an  uncle.  On 
the  same  principle,  Isaius4  contends  that  the  son  of 
a  female  first  cousin  prevented  his  mother’s  sister 
from  inheriting,  although  he  was  farther  removed 
from  the  deceased  ( yevei  anorepu)  by  one  degree. 
This  preference,  however,  was  confined  to  thc^o 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  common  an 
cestor,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the 
deceased ;  for  the  words  is  tuv  avruv  in  Demos 
thenes  are  to  be  explained  by  the  rpi-ip  yevei  of  Isas 
us.  Therefore,  a  first  cousin  once  removed,  claim 
ing  through  a  female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second 
cousin  claiming  through  males ;  for  a  second  cous¬ 
in  is  descended,  not  from  the  grandfather,  but  only 
from  the  great-grandfather  of  the  deceased,  and  so 
is  beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (Ifw  rq ( 
ayyioreiaq  or  avyyevetag).  On  this  Eubulides  founds 
his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias,  because  he 
claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption)  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  first  cousin  to  Hag¬ 
nias  ;  whereas  the  father  of  his  opponent,  Macarta- 
tus,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as  Demos¬ 
thenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same  branch  of 
the  family  ( ovk  Ik  tov  oIkov  tov  ' Ayviov 5). 

On  failure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issue,  the 
inheritance  went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother’s 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnati,  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa¬ 
ternal  side  (roif  rrpoc  narpog),  Whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com¬ 
mon  ancestor.6 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declaration  of  Isasus7  respecting 
the  mother,  it  may  be  inferred  that  parents  could 
not  inherit  at  Athens.  At  Athens,  the  maxim  he- 
reditas  nunquam  ascendit  held  only  of  lineal,  not  of 
collateral  ascent.  For  example,  an  uncle  might 

1.  (Isieus,  De  Hagn.  hiered.,  i.,  2. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart., 

1067. — Id.,  c.  Leoch.,  1083.)— 2.  (Isieus,  De  Apoll.  hiered.,  23.) — 

3.  (Issus,  De  Ifag-ii.  hiered..  i.,  2. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) 

— 4.  (De  Apoll.  usred.,  25,  26.)-  -5.  (c.  Macart.,  1070.)— 6.  (Is» 

us,  De  Hagn.  hiered.,  1-18. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1067.) — 7 

(De  Hagn.  hsered.,  26.) 
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inherit.1 *  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.*  On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Wachsrnuth,  ii.,  1,  212,  &c. ;  Bunsen, 
De  jure  hered.  Athen. ;  Sir  William  Jones’s  Com¬ 
mentary  annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus ;  and  a 
short  summary  of  the  law  by  Schomann,  Ant.  J.  P. 
Gr.,  v.,  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  foregoing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reached  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  truth. 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed  that 
aveipioc  signifies  a  first  cousin.  ’Ave-ipiadovg  is  a  first 
cousin’s  son,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  ddeX- 
jndovg  from  <ideA<f>6g,  and  dvyarpidovg  from  dvyarr/p. 
Thus  my  first  cousin’s  son  is  aveipiadovg  to  me,  but 
not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true  that  two 
or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of  collect¬ 
ively  as  aveipiadol,3  yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said 
to  be  uvnpiadovg  to  another.  Herein  consists  the 
fallacy  of  those  who  maintain  that  second  cousins 
came  within  the  legal  degrees  of  succession. 

KXrjpog  is  the  subject  matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance ;  nXypo- 
vopog,  the  heir.  ’A yxiarda,  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc¬ 
cession.  2 vyyeveia,  natural  consanguinity.  2 vy- 
yevelg,  collateral  relatives,  are  opposed  to  Inyovoi, 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Of  the  Power  of  Devising. — That  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  property  during  his  life¬ 
time,  and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point  of 
law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  ancient  law,  which  punished  with  degradation 
(a ri/iia)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (rd 
icarpua  naTEoydonug).  He  was  considered  an  of¬ 
fender  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him¬ 
self  from  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pros¬ 
ecutions  for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the 
imputation  of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial 
to  a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.4 * 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  Jie  could  not  dis¬ 
inherit  him,  although  his  will  might  take  effect  on 
the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his  seven¬ 
teenth  year.*  The  bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to 
the  son,  legacies  might  be  given  to  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives,  especially  to  those  who  performed  the  office 
of  our  executor  or  testamentary  guardian.*  And  in 
the  division  of  property  among  sons,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  father  would  be  attended  to.7 
Also  a  provision,  not  exceeding  a  thousand  drach¬ 
mas,  might  be  assigned  to  an  illegitimate  child.8 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though  the 
estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  condition 
of  his  marrying  her.9 

It  was  only  when  a  man  had  no  issue  that  he 
•was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  house 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (Ipypog 
real  avuvvpog),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of  an 
Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  anxious 
to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages  to  pos¬ 
terity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Hesychius  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  that  distant  rela¬ 
tives  were  called  xvpuaTai,  because,  when  they  in¬ 
herited,  the  house  was  xvp^duv  teal  Ipypog}0  To 


1  (Isaeus,  De  Cleon,  haered.,  55.) — 2.  (De  Pyrrh.  haered.,  90.) 

—3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1117.)—- 4.  (Diog.  Laert.,  Solon,  55. 

— ASschin.,  c.  Timarch.,  97-105,  154,  ed.  Bekker.) — 5.  (Isaeus, 

De  Arist.  haered.,  14.  —  Id.,  De  Philoct.,  10.  —  Demosth.,  c. 

Steph.,  1133,  1136.)  —  6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  814,  827.) — 7. 

(Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1055. — Id.,  Pro  Phorm.,  955.) — 8.  (Har- 

rat.,  s  v.  NoOrTa.) — 9.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrrh.  haered.,  82-84.) — 

(Vid.  Horn..  II..  v.,  158.— Hes.,  Theog.,  607.) 


obviate  this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  couj 
ses  open  to  hire.  Either  he  might  bequeath  hia 
property  by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son  in  his  life¬ 
time.  (Vid.  Adoption,  Greek  ) 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super¬ 
scribed,  but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  trust¬ 
worthy  persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.1  A  will  was  am¬ 
bulatory  until  the  death  of  the  maker,  and  might  be 
revoked,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  new  one.  It 
seems,  also,  that  there  might  be  a  parol  revocation.* 
The  client  of  Isaeus,  in  the  last-cited  cause,  con¬ 
tends  that  the  testator  sent  for  the  depositary  of 
his  will  with  an  intention  to  cancel  it,  but  died  be¬ 
fore  he  got  it  into  his  possession ;  this  (he  says) 
was  a  virtual  revocation.  He  calls  witnesses  to 
prove  the  testator’s  affection  for  himself  and  dislike 
of  his  opponents,  and  thence  infers  that  the  will 
was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of  insanity.  Simiiai 
arguments  were  often  used.* 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a  father 
publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority  over  his 
son,  vid.  Apoceryxis.  Plato4  refers  to  it,  and  rec¬ 
ommends  that  a  father  should  not  take  such  a  step 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  At  Athens,  the  paternal  authority 
ceased  altogether  after  the  son  had  completed  his 
nineteenth  year  ;  he  was  then  considered  to  belong 
less  to  his  father  than  to  the  state.* 

IV.  Of  the  Remedies  of  the  Heir  for  Recovering  his 
Rights. — A  son  or  other  male  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner’s  death.6  If  he  was  prevented  from 
so  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
against  the  intruder.  ( Vid.  Embateia.)  Any  one 
who  disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  pat¬ 
rimony  was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (/taxc*- 
oEug  eiaayyeXla1).  As  to  the  proceedings  in  case 
of  heiress,  vid.  Epiclerus. 

Other  heirs  at  law,  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise,  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attended 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion).  The  party  who  ap¬ 
plied  was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining  a 
hearing)  was  said  Xayxdveiv  tov  Kkypov* 

At  the  first  regular  assembly  ( Kvpia  haO.rjoia ), 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  persons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked  el 
rig  dptyiGbyrEiv  fj  napaKa.Ta6u2.Xeiv  i3ov?.erai  tov  kat) 
pov :  these  words  are  variously  interpreted.  Per 
haps  the  best  explanation  is  this :  ’A /x<pia6r/Tetv  is  a 
term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all  who  dispute 
the  title  of  another,  and  would  include  those  whe 
claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share  of  the  estate,  na- 
paKaTa6ak\eiv  signifies  to  make  a  deposite  by  waj 
of  security  for  costs,  which  was  required  of  those 
who  maintained  their  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
inheritance.  Perhaps,  however,  the  payment  in 
this  case  was  optional,  and  might  be  intended  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the  other  parties  to 
do  the  same.  The  deposite  thus  paid  was  a  tenth 

1.  (Isaeus,  De  Philoct.  haered.,  8. — Id.,  De  Astyph.  haered. 
8-17. — Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.) — 2.  (Isaeus,  De  Philoct.  has 
red.,  40. — Id.,  De  Cleon.,  haered.,  32.) — 3.  (Isaeus,  De  Nicosi 
haered.,  23. — Id.,  De  Astyph.  haered.,  21.)— 4.  (Leg.,  xi.,  9,  j 
928.)  —  5.  (Valckenaer  ad  Ammonium,  s.  v.  'AiroKf/pvKTos.— 
Meier,  De  Bonis  Damn.,  p.  26.) — 6.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrrh.  haired  ; 
72.— Id.,  De  Cic.  haered.,  47.)— 7.  (Isaus,  De  Pyrrh.  haered  . 
76.) — 8.  (Isaeus,  De  Ilagn.  haered.,  22,  40. — Id.,  De  Pyrrh.  ha¬ 
red.,  74. —  Id.,  De  Astyph.  haered.,  4.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Steph. 
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part  ol  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute,  and  was 
returned  to  the  party  if  successful.1 * 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared,  the  archon  adjudged 
the  estate  to  th«  first  suitor  (kn eSUacev  avru  tov 
Kkrjpov).  If,  however,  there  were  adverse  claims, 
he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for  trial  (dtadt- 
Kama 1.  First  came  the  avdapunc,  in  the  usual  way, 
except  thr.t  no  party  was  considered  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant  ;  and  the  bills,  in  which  they  set  forth 
their  respective  titles,  were  called  dvnypaQai.3 * * 
The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  summoned,  and,  what¬ 
ever  the  number  of  parties,  one  court  was  held  for 
the  decision  of  all  their  claims.  If  any  one  neglect¬ 
ed  to  attend  on  the  appointed  day,  and  had  no  good 
excuse  to  offer,  his  claim  was  struck  out  of  the 
record  {dieypu<j>ri  tj  dp^Lot^Tfiau;),  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  remaining  parties,  or  if 
but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded  to  him.*  The 
trial  was  thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  give 
their  verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to 
the  whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under 
the  same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  brothers  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  balloting  box,  therefore,  was 
provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a  distinct 
interest.  The  speeches  were  measured  by  the  clep¬ 
sydra.  Each  party  had  an  appopevc  of  water  for 
his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three  xoeki  for  the 
second.*  That  these  arrangements  gave  rise  to 
fraud  and  collusion,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  cases 
above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fairly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person,  who 
by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  prevented 
from  being  a  party,  might  afterward  bring  an  action 
against  the  successful  candidate,  to  recover  the 
estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his  deposite 
(7r apcuiaTatolr]),  summon  the  defendant,  and  proceed 
in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary  suit.  This  he 
m;ght  do  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  person 
in  possession,  and  within  five  years  after  his  death.6 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
wis  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  viz.,  who 
was  entitled  to  possess  the  estate ;  and  that  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This 
was  called  evdvdtKiq.  elmevai.  The  cause,  however, 
might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  chose  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  dispute  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tendering 
an  affidavit  ( Siapaprvp'ia )  ( vid .  Diamartyria),  sworn 
either  by  himself  or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared 
that  the  estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  {pi/ 
iiridiKog),  and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to 
support  his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  per¬ 
sons  in  legal  possession  were  allowed  this  advan¬ 
tage.  For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that 
the  last  occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him, 
and  therefore  the  property  could  not  be  claimed  by 
any  collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title 
had  already  been  legally  determined,  and  that  the 
new  claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the 
question.  This  had  the  effect  of  a  dilatory  plea, 
and  stayed  farther  proceedings  in  the  cause.*  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  swor  n  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  false  testimony  (6ckt]  xpcvSopapTvptuv). 
Examples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  which 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  32,  95. — Isasus,  De  Nicost.  hsered., 
13. — Id.,  De  Haim,  hsered.,  20. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1051. — 
14  c  Leoch.,  1090-1093.) — 2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v. — Demoath.,  c. 
©iymj  *1173, 1175.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Olymp.,  1174.)— 4.  (Isse- 
u«,  Da  Hagn.  hsered.,  30,  &c. — Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1052.) — 5. 
(lusus,  De  Pyrrh.  hsered.,  70. — Demosth.,  c.  Olymp.,  1175. — Id., 
e.  Macart.,  1054.) — 6.  (Isseus,  De  Dicseog.  hsered.,  30. — Id.,  De 
AjioU.,  3. — If..,  De  Philoct.  4  52. — Id  ,  De  Pyrrh.,  3. — De¬ 
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Isa?us  for  the  estate  of  Phil  »ctemon.  On  thti  tna( 
of  the  witness,  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth  of 
the  facts  deposed  to ;  secondly,  their  legal  effect, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
false  testimony.  {Vid.  Martyria.)  With  respect 
to  the  original  cause,  nothing  fartherwas  determined 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained  ;  the 
Siapaprvpia  in  this  particular  resembling  the  napa 
■ypacbr/.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  cculd  be 
entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  farther  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
successful  party  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruits  ol  his 
judgment,  vid.  Embateia,  ENOIKIOT,  and  ESOT- 
AH2  AIKAI.  And  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  vid. 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  459,  616,  638;  Platner,  Att. 
Proc .,  i.,  163  ;  ii.,  309. 

V.  Of  the  Obligations  to  which  the  Heir  succeeded. 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  execu¬ 
tor,  was  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  custom¬ 
ary  funeral  rites  (ra  vopi£opeva  noielv).  It  is  well 
known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this  by  the 
ancients.  The  Athenian  law  regulated  the  time  of 
burial,  and  the  order  in  which  the  female  relatives 
should  attend.  If  no  money  was  left  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  relatives  were 
bound  to  defray  them ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  per¬ 
form  their  duty,  the  chief  magistrate  (dr/papxoe)  of 
the  demus  in  which  the  death  took  place,  after 
warning  them  by  public  notice  ( avaioelv  nal  dan reiv 
uai  uadalpeiv  tov  dijpov),  got  the  work  done  by  con¬ 
tract,  paid  for  it  himself,  and  was  then  empowered 
to  sue  them  for  double  the  amount.  When  a  rich 
man  died,  there  was  no  backwardness  about  his 
funeral.  It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  how  eagerly 
the  relatives  hastened  to  show  respect  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  as  if  to  raise  a  presumption  of  their  being  the 
heirs.1 

Children  who  neglected  to  bury  their  ]  arents 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {ypatyj)  naK(j- 
oeuq  yoveuv),  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  lo  sup¬ 
port  or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.  The  word  yo- 
veic,  in  this  case,  includes  all  ancestors.* 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned  that 
of  marrying  a  poor  heiress  {dijeroa),  or  giving  her  in 
marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid.  Epiclerus, 
and  Meurs.,  Them.  Att.,  i.,  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  far  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
period  for  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him  {npo- 
deap'ia).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  entitled 
only  to  the  surplus  of  the  mortgaged  property,  re¬ 
maining  after  payment  of  the  debt  charged  thereon.’ 

State  debtors,  such  as  farmers  of  the  public  rev¬ 
enue  who  had  made  default,  or  persons  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  or  pene'.ty,  were  disfranchised  {ar:u a) 
until  they  had  sett)  ;d  the  debt,  and  the  disgrace  ex¬ 
tended  to  their  posterity.  Thus  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 
tiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents 
which  had  been  imposed  on  his  father ;  and  the 
story  is,  that  Callias  advanced  him  the  money  in 
return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister  Elpinice  *  When 
the  w'hole  of  a  man’s  property  was  confiscated,  of 
course  nothing  could  descend  to  his  heir.  It  serf  is 
to  have  been  a  common  practice,  in  such  a  case,  for 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  conceal  his  effects, 
or  to  lay  claim  to  them  by  pretended  mortgages. 
Against  these  frauds  there  were  severe  penalties,  as 

1.  (Is*u$,  De  Astyph.  haired.,  40 ;  De  Cir.  hsered.,  29-33 ;  De 
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•lay  be  seen  from  the  speeches  oi  Lysias,  c.  Phuoa., 
•rid  de  bon.  Arist.1 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death  by 
the  people,  or  were  convicted  oi  certain  infamous 
crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  dripLa  of  their 
ancestors,  a  damnosa  hereditas,  which  they  could 
not  decline  or  escape  from.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon  attainder 
in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems  to  have 
thought  that  such  children  must  be  the  natural  en¬ 
emies  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be  disarmed  of 
ail  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot  wonder  at 
this,  when  we  consider  that,  with  respect  to  private 
feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable  and  meritorious  in 
Ihe  child  to  preserve  the  enmity  of  the  father  ;  and 
we  find  public  prosecutors  (as  in  the  opening  of  the 
speech  of  Lysias  against  Agoratus,  of  Demosthenes 
against  Theocrines)  telling  the  dicasts  that  they 
had  been  induced  to  come  forward  by  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  family.  In  the  same 
spirit,  the  Athenian  law  required  that  men  guilty  of 
unintentional  homicide  should  remain  in  exile  until 
they  had  appeased  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  to  whom  it  more  especially  belonged  to  re¬ 
sent  and  forgive  the  injury.* 

Isaeus  tells  us  that  parents  who  apprehended 
their  own  insolvency  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  families,  that  they  might  escape 
the  consequences.3  This,  however,  could  not  be 
done  after  the  infamy  had  once  attached.* 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
the  state  of  Athens  for  want  of  heirs.  This  proba¬ 
bly  arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  no  civic  family  was  suffered  to  expire; 
and,  therefore,  the  property  of  an  intestate  was  al¬ 
ways  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most  fit  t,o  be 
his  successor  and  representative.  With  aliens,  and 
those  illegitimate  children  who  were  regarded  as 
aiiens,  it  was,  no  doubt,  otherwise.6 

HERES  (.ROMAN).  When  a  man  died,  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  or  certain  persons  succeeded  to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  heres  or  heredes :  this 
was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  property  be¬ 
ing  considered  a  unity.  Such  a  succession  compre¬ 
hended  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  person  de¬ 
ceased,  and  was  expressed  by  the  term  hereditas. 
The  word  hereditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a 
succession  to  all  the  rights  of  the  deceased.6  The 
term  p'  cunia  is  sometimes  used  to  express  the 
whole  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate  ;7  but  it 
only  expresses  it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  def¬ 
inition  of  hereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete. 
Cicero8  completes  the  definition  thus  :  “  Hereditas 
est  pecunia  qua  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam  pervenit 
jure,  nec  ea  aut  lega.ta  testamento  aut  possessione  re- 
tenta.."  The  negative  part  of  the  definition  excludes 
legacies  and  property  of  the  deceased,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  sufficient  possession. 
The  word  “jure”  excludes  the  “bonorum  posses- 
sio,”  in  opposition  to  which  the  hereditas  is  appro¬ 
priately  called  “  justa.”  The  heres  was  the  owner 
who  had  acquired  all  that  had  belonged  to  another, 
morte  and  jure ;  the  etymological  relation  of  the 
word  to  herus  seems  probable. 

A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
ss  such  ( institutus ,  scriptus,  foetus')  in  a  will,  exe- 
•uted  by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  forms 
lequired  by  law.  (Vid.  Testamentum.)  If  a  person 
died  intestate  ( intestatus ),  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 


1.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Damn.,  212.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  551. 
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to  whori  the  iaw  gave  it  in  such  cases,  ana  w<u 
called  1  jereditas  legitima  or  ab  intestato.  But  a  man 
could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property  and 
intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a  sol- 
die’',  whose  testamentary  dispositions  were  consid¬ 
ered  with  great  indulgence.  The  reason  of  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  legal  unity  of  the  hereditas  a  tes¬ 
tamentary  disposition  of  a  part  was  not  a  disposition 
of  the  whole,  and,  consequently,  it  was  no  disposi¬ 
tion  at  all. 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  shouli 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  such  rights  as  are  capable  of  being  transmit¬ 
ted  to  another  ;  consequently,  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
filius-familias,  according  to  the  old  Roman  law, 
could  make  a  heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made 
heres  must  have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres.  Ger 
erally,  all  persons  who  had  the  commercium  coulu 
be  made  heredes,  and,  consequently,  all  Roman  cit 
izens,  and  even  slaves.  (Vid.  Testamentum.) 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  will.  If  the 
testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  complied 
with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  disposition 
of  his  property  was  not  a  will.  The  heres  called 
heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented  the 
testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres  fidei- 
commissarius.  (Vid.  Fideicommissum.)  The  tes¬ 
tator  might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or  he 
might  name  several  heredes  (coheredes),  and  he 
might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  he  pleas¬ 
ed.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally  ex¬ 
pressed  by  reference  to  the  division  of  the  As :  thus 
“heres  ex  asse”  is  heres  to  the  whole  propeity, 
“  heres  ex  dodrante,”  heres  to  three  fourths ;  “'he- 
res  ex  semuncia,”  heir  to  one  twenty-fourth.1  If 
there  were  several  neredes  named,  without  any  def¬ 
inite  shares  being  given  to  them,  the  property  be¬ 
longed  to  them  in  equal  shares. 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose,  and 
if  his  will  was  made  in  due  form,  the  first  inquiry 
as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal  capacity 
to  take  what  was  given  to  him.  He  must  have  this 
capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  at  the  time 
of  the  testator’s  death,  and  at  the  time  of  accepting 
the  inheritance.  This  capacity  might  be  expressed 
by  the  words  “testamenti  factio,”  an  expression 
which  had  reference  not  only  to  the  legal  capacity 
of  the  testator,  but  also  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
person  named  heres.  As  a  general  rule,  only  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  could  be  named  as  heredes  in  the  will 
of  a  Roman  citizen ;  b”t  a  slave  could  also  be  named 
heres,  though  he  had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and 
a  filius-familias  could  also  be  named  heres,  though 
he  was  under  the  same  incapacity;  for  the  slave, 
if  he  belonged  to  the  testator,  could,  by  testament, 
receive  his  freedom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another  person,  he  took  the  inheritance 
for  the  benefit  of  his  master  :  the  filius-familias,  in 
like  manner,  acquired  it  for  his  father.  Persons,  not 
Roman  citizens,  who  had  received  the  commercium, 
could  take  hereditates  by  testament.2 

Heredes  were  either  necessarii,  sui  et  necessarii, 
or  extranei.  The  heres  necessarius  was  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and  liber  at  the 
same  time ;  and  he  was  called  a  necessarius,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  hereditas.  A  slave  was  sometimes  appoint¬ 
ed"  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was  not 
solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignominia 
which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person’s  property  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explained  by  Gaius.* 
The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii  were  sons  and  daugb- 
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tore,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  son  who  were 
in  the  power  ot  a  testator;  but  a  grandson  or  grand¬ 
daughter  could  not  be  a  suus  heres  unless  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  son  had  ceased  to  be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  lifetime,  either  by  death  or  being  released  from 
his  power.  These  heredes  sui  were  called  neces- 
sarii,  because  of  tue  necessity  that  they  were  under, 
according  to  the  civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas 
with  its  encumbrances.  But  the  praetor  allowed 
Buch  persons  to  refuse  the  hereditas  ( abstinere  se  ab 
hercditate),  and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to 
pay  the  testator’s  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero1) ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilege  to  a 
mancipated  son  (qui  in  causa  mancipii  est).  All  oth¬ 
er  heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend  all 
persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator,  such 
as  emancipated  children.  As  a  mother  had  no  po- 
testas  over  her  children,  they  were  extranei  heredes 
when  named  heredes  in  her  will.  Extranei  heredes 
had  the  potestas  or  jus  deliberandi,  or  privilege  of 
considering  whether  they  would  accept  the  heredi¬ 
tas  or  not ;  but  if  either  extranei  heredes,  or  those 
who  had  the  abstinendi  potestas,  meddled  with  the 
testator’s  property,  they  could  not  afterward  dis¬ 
claim  the  inheritance,  unless  the  person  who  had 
so  meddled  was  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
so  belonged  to  a  class  who  were  relieved  by  the 
praetor  in  all  cases  where  they  were  overreached 
(vid.  Curator),  and  also  in  cases  where  they  had 
accepted  an  insolvent  hereditas  ( damnosa  hereditas). 
The  Emperor  Hadrian  gave  this  relief  to  a  person 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted  an 
hereditas,  and  afterward  discovered  that  it  was  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  heavy  debt.* 

A  certain  time  wTas  allowed  to  extranei  for  the 
cretio  hereditatis,  that  is,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  they  would  take  the  hereditas  or  not : 
hence  the  phrase  cernere  hereditatem.  Thus,  if 
the  testator  had  written  in  his  will  “  Heres  Titius 
esto he  ought  to  add,  “  Cernitoque  in  centum  diebus 
proxumis  quibus  scies  poterisque :  quod  ni  ita  creveris 
txhercs  esto."3  If  the  extraneus  wished  to  take  the 
hereditas,  he  was  required  to  make  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  his  intention  within  the  time  named  ( intra 
diem  cretionis)  The  formal  words  of  cretion  were 
“  earn  hereditatem  adeo  cernoque."  Unless  he  did 
this,  he  lost  the  hereditas,  and  he  could  not  obtain 
it  merely  by  acting  as  heres  (pro  herede  gerendo). 
If  a  person  was  named  heres  without  any  time  of 
cretion  being  fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  (legitimo  jure) 
to  the  property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become 
heres  without  any  formal  declaration  of  his  inten¬ 
tion,  and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditas 
when  he  pleased  :  but  the  prsetor  was  accustomed, 
upon  the  demand  of  the  creditors  of  the  testator  or 
intestate,  to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  default  of  his  doing 
so,  he  gave  the  creditors  permission  to  sell  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will  ( vul¬ 
garis  cretio)  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some¬ 
times  the  words  “  quibus  sciet  poteritque”  were 
omitted,  and  it  was  then  specially  called  “  cretio 
certorum  dierum.”  which  was  the  more  disadvanta¬ 
geous  to  the  heres,  as  the  days  began  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed,  or,  as  we  say,  the  time  began  to  run  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the  time  when  the 
heres  knew  that  he  was  named  heres,  and  had  no 
impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of  he¬ 
redes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  substitute.  Thus, 
in  the  formula  beginning  “  Heres  Titius,”  &c.,  after 
the  words  “  exheres  esto,”  the  testator  might  add, 
“  Turn  Mcevius  heies  esto  cernitoque  in  diebus  cen- 
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tun i,”  &c. ;  and  he  might  go  on  substituting  as  fai 
as  he  pleased.  The  person  first  named  as  heres 
(primo  gradu)  became  heres  by  the  act  of  cretion  ; 
and  the  substitutus  (secundus  heres1)  was  then  en 
tirely  excluded.  If  the  words  “si  non  creveris” 
were  not  followed  by  words  of  exheredation,  this 
gave  some  advantage  to  the  first  heres :  for  instance, 
if  he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only 
acted  as  heres,  he  did  not  lose  all,  but  shared  the 
hereditas  equally  with  the  substituted  pemti.  This 
was  the  old  rule ;  but  a  constitution  of  Aurelius 
made  the  acting  as  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  pro¬ 
vide'1  such  action  took  place  within  the  time  of  cre¬ 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impuberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  substitution  just  mentioned  ( vulgaris  substi - 
lutio),  but  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
children  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberes,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus  :  “  si  prius  moriatur  quam  in  suam  tutelam  ve- 
nerit  for  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of  the 
tutela  were  coincident.  (Fid.  Curator.)  Thus,  as 
Gaius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition  com¬ 
prised  two  hereditates.  This  was  called  pupillaris 
substitutio.  This  kind  of  substitution  was  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  clause  by  itself,  and  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
will,  which  was  secured  by  the  testator’s  own 
thread  and  seal,  with  a  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  will  that  this  second  part  should  not  be  opened 
so  long  as  the  son  lived  and  was  impubes.  A  sub¬ 
stitution  could  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  children 
being  exheredated  (disinherited)  by  the  parent’s 
will,  and  the  substituted  person  then  took  all  that 
the  pupillus  acquired  by  hereditas,  legatum  (legacy), 
or  gift.  Gaius  observes4 *  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  for  children  impuberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post¬ 
humous  (postumi)  children,  of  which  there  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  cited  by  Cicero  :*  “  Si  Jilius  natus  esset  in  de¬ 
cern  mensibus,"  &c. 

If  an  extraneus  was  made  heres,  there  could  be 
no  substitution  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  heres ;  foi 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  person  could  take  the  hereditas, 
a  person,  when  he  had  once  become  heres,  continued 
such.  The  case  of  a  pupillus  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  was  probably 
founded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciarius.  ( Vid.  Fidei- 
commissum.) 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  was  bound  to 
perform,  they  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  positive  law  or  positive  morality ;  such  as  the 
setting  up  of  statues,*  &c.,  or  changing  the  name.7 

If  a  man’s  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  the  will :  the  words  were,  “  Stichus  servus 
metis  liber  heresque  esto."  If  the  slave  were  not 
made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take  un¬ 
der  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his  master, 
and,  of  course,  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not  valid.  If 
he  was  instituted  free  as  well  as  heres,  he  became 
both  a  freeman  and  heres  necessarius  by  the  death 
of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by  his  mas¬ 
ter  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  inheritance  or 
refuse  it.  If  he  was  sold  by  his  master  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  could  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
with  the  permission  of  his  new  master,  who  thus 
became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his  slave.  If 
the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  then  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  another  person,  and  not  of  the  testator,  he 
sould  not  take  the  inheritance  without  the  consent 
of  his  master,  for  if  he  took  it  his  master  became 
heres  :  if  such  slave  was  manumitted  before  taking 
possession  of  the  inheritance,  he  might  accept  it  or 
refuse  it  as  he  pLeased. 

If  »<ii  irgenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
havir4  aade  a  will,  or  having  made  a  will,  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form, 
which  afterward  became  invalid  ( ruptum ,  irritum), 
the  hereditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  came  to  the  heredes  sui,  and  was  then 
called  legitima  hereditas.  The  heredes  sui  were 
“  liberi”  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended  not  only 
children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator’s  male 
children,  and  the  children  of  a  male  grandchild. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as  oth¬ 
er  children.  But  grandchildren  could  not  be  heredes 
sui,  unless  their  father  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  power 
of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in  any  other  way, 
as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in  manu  oeing  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  daughter,  and  a  daughter-in-law  ( nurus ) 
being  considered  a  granddaughter,  were  sui  here¬ 
des  ;  but  the  latter  only  when  her  husband  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  was  consistent  with  the  law  in  the 
case  of  grandchildren.  Posthumous  children,  who 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  intestate  if  he 
were  living,  were  also  sui  heredes.  The  sui  here¬ 
des  took  the  hereditas  in  equal  shares.  If  there 
was  a  son  or  daughter,  and  children  of  a  son  de¬ 
ceased,  the  children  of  the  deceased  son  took  the 
portion  which  their  parent  would  have  taken.  But 
if  3  distribution  was  in  stirpes,  that  is,  among  the 
eC-ocks  or  stems  sprung  from  the  ancestor,  and  not 
in  capita,  or  among  the  individuals  :  thus,  if  there 
were  4  son,  and  the  sons  of  a  deceased  son,  the 
son  would  take  half  of  the  hereditas,  and  the  sons 
of  the  deceased  son  would  take  the  other  half,  in 
equal  shares 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnati.  It  is  sta¬ 
ted  under  Cognati  who  are  agnati.  The  hereditas 
did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate.  If  the 
nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the  inherit¬ 
ance,  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession  of  it, 
in  neither  case  did  the  next  in  succession,  as  agna¬ 
tus,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest  agna¬ 
tus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and  not  he 
who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ;  the 
reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  hereditas 
was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate  until 
his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could  not  be 
ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had  left  no 
will ;  and,  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left  a  will, 
61/11  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would  be  heres 
under  that  will ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seemed  better, 
as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest  agnatus 
at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
heres  under  the  will.  If  there  were  several  agnati 
in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one  refused  to  take  his 
share,  or  died  before  he  had  assented  to  take  it, 
s'  ich  share  accrued  ( adcrevit )  to  those  who  consent- 
fed  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  peculiar¬ 
ities  which  arose  from  their  legal  status.  The  he- 
reditates  of  women  intestate  came  to  their  agnati 
"ist  as  ihe  inheritances  of  males  ;  but  women  who 


were  beyond  the  degree  of  consanguinei  (a  term 
which  legally  means  brothers  and  sisters)  could  no. 
take  hereditates  ah  intestato.  Thus  a  sister  might 
take  from  a  brother  or  sister  as  legitima  heres,  but 
an  aunt  or  a  brother’s  daughter  could  not  be  a  legit¬ 
ima  heres.  The  principle  of  Roman  law  which 
gave  to  those  who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus 
the  quality  of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed 
out  in  thi  3  case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother 
who  had  come  in  manum  viri  thereby  obtained  the 
status  of  a  daughter ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legit¬ 
imate  succession,  there  were  the  same  relations  be¬ 
tween  such  mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husband’s 
children  as  there  were  among  the  husband’s  chil¬ 
dren  themselves.  But,  by  senatus  consulta  of  An¬ 
toninus  and  Commodus,  the  sons  of  a  wife  not  in 
manu  might  take  as  her  legitimi  heredes,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother’s  children,  the  broth¬ 
er  took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  in 
capita,  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.  ( Vid .  Gens,  p.  469.) 

Gaius1  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of  intestates  r 
emancipated  children  could  claim  nothing,  as  they 
had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the  same  was  the 
case  if  a  man  and  his  children  were  at  the  same 
time  made  Roman  citizens,  unless  the  imperator 
reduced  the  children  into  the  power  of  the  father : 
agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  were 
excluded,  and,  consequently,  a  son  who  had  been 
given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter  who  was  married 
and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next  agnatus  did  not  take 
possession,  he  who  was  next  in  order  could  not,  for 
that  reason,  make  any  claim :  cognati,  whose  kin¬ 
ship  depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights  as 
to  their  hereditates,  and,  consequently,  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  mother  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum  viri, 
and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  them. 

If  a  man  had  his  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  him  heres,  or  to  exheredate  (exhere- 
dare)  him  expressly  (nominatim).  If  he  passed  him 
over  in  silence  ( silentio  prcelerierit),  the  will  was  al¬ 
together  void  ( inutile ,  non  jure  factum).  Some  ju¬ 
rists  were  of  opinion,  that  even  if  the  son,  so  passed 
over,  died  in  the  father’s  lifetime,  there  could  be  no 
heres  under  that  will.*  Other  liberi  could  be  passed 
over,  and  the  will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the 
liberi  so  passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the 
hereditas  adcrescendo,  as  it  was  termed,  or  jure  ad- 
crescendi.  For  instance,  if  the  heredes  instituti 
were  sui,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  an 
equal  share  with  them.  If  the  heredes  instituf 
were  extranei,  the  person  or  persons  passed  over 
took  a  half  of  the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  prae¬ 
tor  gave  the  contra  tabulas  bonorum  possessio  to 
the  person  so  passed  over,  the  extranei  were  de¬ 
prived  of  all  the  hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Antoninus  limited  the  amount  which  women 
could  take  by  the  bonorum  possessio  to  that  which 
they  could  take  jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same 
was  the  law  in  the  case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  to  exheredate  posthumous  chil 
dren  nominatim,  otherwise  the  will,  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  valid,  became  invalid  ( ruptum ) ;  and  the  will 
became  invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  postnumous 
son  or  daughter,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  adgnascen- 
do  rumpitur  testamentum.3  Postumi  were  not  onlj 
T.  (iii.,  12.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  123,  &c.) — 3.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.,  57  J 
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'Lose  who  were  Dorr,  after  the  testator’s  death,  but 
•Iso  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes  of  the 
testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person  in  the  tes¬ 
tator’s  lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator’s  son,  who  was 
in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son  died  in  the 
testator’s  lifetime,  the  grandchildren  became  sui 
heredes,  and  the  testament  became  ruptum  by  this 
quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a  necessary  precau¬ 
tion  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to  exheredate  such 
grandchildren.  It  follows  that,  if  the  testament 
could  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi  agnatio,  it  must 
have  become  invalid  by  a  son  being  born  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  testator,  unless  the  will  had  provided 
for  the  case ;  for  it  became  invalid  if  the  testator 
adopted  a  son  or  a  daughter,1 * *  either  by  adrogation 
or  adoption  properly  so  called,  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in 
manum  after  the  date  of  the  will. 

The  word  postumus  has  clearly  the  same  signi¬ 
fication  as  postremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
born  last.  The  passage  of  Gaius  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be  exact : 
“  Postumorum  duo  genera  sunt :  quia  •postumi  ad- 
pellantur  hi,  qui  post  mortem  patris  de  uxore  nati 
fuerint,  et  illi  qui  post  testamentum  factum  nascun- 
tur."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus  is  defined 
only  as  a  child  born  after  a  father’s  death,  as  we 
see  in  some  of  the  Glossae ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children  ;  and 
the  passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  effect* 
have  merely  been  misunderstood. 

Other  cases,  in  which  a  valid  testamentum  be¬ 
came  ruptum  or  irritum,  are  more  properly  consid¬ 
ered  under  Testamentum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas  by 
the  rules  of  the  civil  law.  ( Vid .  Bonorum  Posses- 
•io.) 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate,* 
and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all  his  property,  but 
vras  bound  by  all  his  obligations.  He  succeeded  to 
the  sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it.  Hence 
the  expression  “sine  sacris  hereditas”  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.4 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  heres 
who  accepted  an  hereditas  from  all  debts  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  testator  or  intestate  beyond  what  the 
property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made  out  an  in¬ 
ventory  ( inventarium )  of  the  property  in  a  certain 
form  and  within  a  given  time.® 

The  heres  could  claim  any  property  which  be¬ 
longed  to  his  testator  or  intestat  e  by  the  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  was  an  actio  in  rem,  and  properly  be- 
kmged  to  a  heres  only,  though  it  was  afterward 
given  to  the  bonorum  possessor.  Each  heres  claim¬ 
ed  only  his  share.6 

The  coheredes  shared  among  themselves  the 
property,  and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  in  the 
same  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.7  If  the  parties  could  not  agree  about 
the  division  of  the  property,  any  of  them  might 
have  an  actio  familiae  erciscundae.  ( Vid  Famili.® 
Erc.  Ac.) 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  cessio  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 


1.  (Ulpian.) — 2.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  164;  28,  tit.  3,  s.  3.) — 3. 
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the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  ha4 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptus  heres  comd 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena¬ 
tion  by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  after  aditio, 
both  of  them  still  remained  heredes,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  answerable  to  creditors,  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freediiien  are  more  n  operly 
considered  under  Liberti  and  Patroni. 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said  “  ja- 
cere.”  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such  per- 
son  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  inci 
dent  to  the  hereditas  from  the  time  of  the  death  ot 
the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  explain 
how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and  the 
time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During  such 
interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expression  used 
by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juristical 
person  ( vice  persona  fungitur),  and  is  the  domina, 
that  is,  the  domina  of  itself;  according  to  another 
form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  defunct,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  future  heres.  These  two 
forms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and  they  express  a 
fiction  which  has  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
the  defunct,  and  not  to  that  of  the  futuie  heres,  and 
which  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  any  juristical 
personality  of  the  hereditas.  The  relation  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is  this  :  Slaves  gener¬ 
ally  belonged  to  an  hereditas.  A  slave,  as  is  well 
known,  could  acquire  property  for  his  living  master, 
even  without  his  knowledge ;  but  the  validity  of  the 
act  of  acquisition,  in  some  cases,  depended  on  the 
legal  capacity  of  his  master  to  acquire.  Now  while 
the  hereditas  was  without  an  ascertained  owner, 
many  acts  of  a  slave,  by  which  the  hereditas  might 
receive  additions,  were  strictly  void,  and  such  acts 
could  only  have  their  legal  effect  on  the  supposition 
that  the  slave  had  an  owner  of  a  sufficient  legal  ca 
pacity ;  and,  accordingly,  the  fiction  of  law  gave 
validity  to  the  act  of  the  slave  by  relation  to  the 
known  legal  capacity  of  the  late  owner,  and  not  by 
relation  to  the  yet  unascertained  owner,  who  might 
not  have  such  legal  capacity.  The  following  are 
examples :  “  When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  ca¬ 
pacity  to  make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another 
person  appointed  as  his  heres  a  slave  who  belonged 
to  this  hereditas,  which  was  still  without  an  owner, 
such  institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue 
of  this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct.  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unascertained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  according  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet  open¬ 
ed,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a  slave 
belonging  to  the  soldier’s  hereditas,  because  the  in¬ 
stitution,  according  to  this  fiction,  had  reference  tc 
the  deceased  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this  fiction,  the 
institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as  the  unascer 
tained  heres  might  be  a  peregrinus  who  had  no  tes 
tamentifactio  with  this  other  testator.  It  was  to 
provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that  this  fic¬ 
tion  was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other  object 
than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by  means  of 
the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas.” 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny.1 

HERM.dE,  dimin.  HERMULdE  ('E ppal).  Tin 
Greeks  originally  made  use  of  unhewn  stones  (dp- 
yol  hi6ui)  to  represent  their  divinities.*  Their  first 
improvement  was  to  cut  these  stones  into  squara 

1.  (System  des  heut.  R.  R.,  ii.,  p.  363. — Gains,  ii  ,  99-190.— 
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blocks,  thirty  of  which  were  exhibited  to  Pausanias 
in  the  city  of  Pharae.1 *  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
•quare  block  was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  the 
deity  it  represented.  Many  images  of  this  kind  are 
described  by  Pausanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Trico- 
loni  in  Arcadia,3  another  of  Zeus  reAetof  at  1  tgea,3 
and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  Athens.4  It  is 
probable  that  the  first  statues  of  this  improved  na¬ 
ture  were  those  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  from  whom 
they  received  their  name ;  but  the  term  was  applied 
gecera’ly  to  that  particular  class  of  statues  termed 
ipyaciai  repdyuvoi  or  oxvpaTa  rerpdyuva ,6  even 
though  the  busts  of  other  divinities,  or  persons  of 
either  sex,  surmounted  the  pedestal. 

In  these  works,  ths  invention  of  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  Athenians  by  Pausanias,  the  only  parts  of 
the  human  body  developed  were  the  head  and  sex¬ 
ual  organs.  But  when  the  sculptor’s  art  was  still 
farther  perfected,  the  whole  torso  was  placed  upon 
a  pedestal ;  and,  finally,  the  pedestal  itself  was 
sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  separation  of 
the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal  female  statue 
in  the  Villa  Albani.*  Two  other  forms  of  the  Her- 
mae  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.7 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues  placed 
at  the  door,8  which  were  worshipped  by  the  women 
as  instrumental  to  fecundity,  though  not  in  the  most 
delicate  manner  ;9  and  the  great  superstition  attach¬ 
ed  to  them  is  shown  by  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  consequence  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in  a  single  night, 
just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian  expedition.10 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  libraries,  and  public 
places.,  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  high  roads  as 
signposts,  and  some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens 
with  the  names  of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests 
inscribed  upon  them.11  Among  the  Romans  partic¬ 
ularly  they  were  used  for  boundary  landmarks,  ei¬ 
ther  in  their  primitive  form  of  large  stones  or  with 
busts  upon  them,  whence  they  were  styled  termini 
and  lapides  terminates ,13  and  as  posts  for  ornamental 
railings  to  a  garden,  in  which  case  they  were  com¬ 
monly  decorated  with  the  busts  of  philosophers  and 
eminent  men,  some  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Vatican,  with  the  square  holes  in  their  shoulders 
into  which  the  transverse  rail  was  inserted. 

As  the  square  part  of  the  statue  represented  Mer¬ 
cury,13  his  name  is  often  compounded  with  that  of 
the  deity  whose  bust  it  supports.  Thus  the  Her- 
mathena  which  Atticus  sent  from  Athens  to  Cicero14 
bore  the  bust  of  Minerva;  the  Hermeracla 13  those  of 
Hercules.  The  story  of  Hermaphroditus  had  prob¬ 
ably  its  origin  in  some  ancient  statue  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  where  the  square  Mercury  was  surmounted  by 
a  female  torso,  like  the  one  in  the  British  Museum.16 

For  the  application  of  the  Hermee  and  Hermulce  in 
the  circus,  md.  p.  254,  255. 

HERMH2A  (*E ppaia,  festivals  of  Hermes,  cele¬ 
brated  in  various  parts  ol  Greece  As  Hermes  was 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  gymnasia  and  palaestrae, 
the  boys  at  Athens  celebrated  the  Hermaea  in  the 
gymnasia.  They  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  in 
their  best,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god,  and  amused 
themselves  with  various  games  and  sports,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  free  and  unrestrained  char¬ 
acter  than  usual.  Hence  the  gymnasiarch  was 
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prohibited  by  a  law  of  Solon1  from  admitting  anj 
adults  on  the  occasion.  This  law,  however,  svas 
afterward  neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  Plato*  we 
find  the  boys  celebrating  the  Hermaea  in  a  palaestra, 
and  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  all  ages.3  (Com¬ 
pare  Gymnasium,  p.  482.) 

Hermaea  were  also  celebrated  in  Crete,  where, 
on  this  occasion,  the  same  custom  prevailed  which 
was  observed  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia ;  for 
the  day  was  a  season  of  freedom  and  enjoyment  for 
the  slaves,  and  their  masters  waited  upon  them  at 
their  repasts.4 

The  town  of  Pheneos,  in  Arcadia,  of  which  Hermes 
was  the  principal  divinity,  likewise  celebrated  Her¬ 
maea  with  games  and  contests.5  A  festival  of  the 
same  kind  was  celebrated  at  Pellene  *  Tanagra  in 
Bceotia,7  and  some  other  places,  likewise  celebrated 
festivals  of  Hermes,  but  particulars  are  not  known 

HERMATHE'NA.  (Vid.  Herman) 

HERMERACLH3.  (Vid.  Herma:.) 

*HERMODACT/YLUS  (eppoduurvlog),  the  same 
with  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Meadow  Saffron. 
“  My  limits,”  observes  Adams,  “  will  not  afford 
room  to  discuss  fully  the  much-agitated  question 
respecting  the  Hermodactylus  of  the  ancients.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Paulus  yEgineta  entirely  omits  treating  of  the  /toA- 
Xikov  of  Dioscorides  by  name,  and  in  place  of  it  has 
the  ipp.oduKTv2.oc.  This  circumstance  forms  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  two  substances  were  identical. 
And  again,  Serapion,  in  his  chapter  on  Hermodacty¬ 
lus ,  gives  the  words  of  Paulus  ZEgineta  along  with 
Dioscorides’  chapter  on  Colchicum.  It  seems  unde¬ 
niable,  then,  that  the  Arabians  held  the  Hermodac¬ 
tylus  to  be  the  same  as  the  Colchicum ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  highest  authorities  in  modern  times  on 
the  Res  Herbaria  of  the  ancients,  such  as  Bergius, 
Tournefort,  Humelbergius,  Geoffroy,  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  Dr.  Paris,  and  many  others,  recognise  the 
Hermodactylus  as  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  or  Mead¬ 
ow  Saffron.  Still,  however,  Sprengel  joins  Matthi- 
olus  and  Dr.  Murray  in  referring  it  to  the  Iris  tuber- 
osa.  After  impartially  examining  the  evidence  on 
both  sides,  I  continue  to  be  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  me  formerly,  that  the  ancient  ippoddurvloc  was 
the  Meadow  Saffron.”8 

♦HERPYLLUS  (£p7ruAAof),  according  to  most 
authorities,  the  Wild  Thyme,  or  Thymus  serpyllum, 
L.  Sibthorp,  however,  inclines  to  refer  it  to  a  spe¬ 
cies  which  he  found  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Ilissus,  called  by  him  Thymus  incanus.  The  wild 
kind,  which  Dioscorides  calls  is  the  Thymus 
zygis.9 

♦HESP'ERIS  (ionepic),  a  plant,  the  same  with 
the  Hesperis  matronalis,  or  Dame’s  Violet.  Spren¬ 
gel,  however,  prefers  the  Hesperis  tristis.10 

HERO'A.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

HESTIA.  (Vid.  Focus.) 

HESTI'ASIS  (ioriaoLc)  was  a  species  of  liturgy, 
and  consisted  in  giving  a  feast  to  one  of  the  tribes 
at  Athens  (ryv  QvXpv  ianyv11).  It  was  provided  for 
each  tribe  at  the  expense  of  a  person  belonging  to 
that  tribe,  who  was  called  ioridrup 13  Harpocra 
tion15  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  speech  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  against  Meidias,  that  this  feast  was 
sometimes  provided  by  persons  voluntarily,  and  at 
other  times  by  persons  appointed  by  lot ;  but,  at 
Bockh  remarks,  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
speech,  and  no  burden  of  this  description  could  have 
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seen  impound  upon  a  citizen  by  lot.  The  londrope f 
were  doubtless  appointed,  like  all  persons  serving 
liturgies,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  some  regular  succession.  These  banquets  of 
the  tribes,  called  delnva  by  Athenaeus,1 * * 

were  introduced  for  sacred  purposes,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  up  a  friendly  intercourse  between  persons  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  feastings  of  the  people,  which  were  defrayed 
from  the  Theorica.* * 

HETaERaE  ( irdipai ).  The  word  iralpa  original¬ 
ly  only  signified  a  friend  or  companion,  but  at  Ath¬ 
ens  and  other  towns  of  Greece  it  was  afterward 
used  as  a  euphemistic  name  for  iropvij,  that  is,  a 
prostitute  or  mistress.*  As  persons  of  this  class 
acted  a  much  more  prominent  and  influential  part 
in  some  of  the  Greek  states  than  in  any  of  the  most 
demoralized  capitals  of  modern  times,  we  cannot 
avoid,  in  this  work,  to  state  their  position  and  their 
relations  to  other  classes  of  society.  But  as  their 
conduct,  manners,  ensnaring  artifices,  and  imposi¬ 
tions  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  been 
the  same,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  hetaerae  in  Greece. 

First  we  may  mention  that  the  young  men  at 
Athens,  previous  to  their  marriage,  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaerae  without 
its  being  thought  blamable  in  any  respect  whatever. 
Marriage,  indeed,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  change 
in  this  mode  of  living  of  young  men,  but  in  innu¬ 
merable  instances  even  married  men  continued  their 
intercourse  with  hetaerae,  without  drawing  upon 
themselves  the  censure  of  public  opinion  ;  it  seems, 
on  the  con  ary,  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
Demosthen  is4  relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connexions  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in¬ 
consistent,  provided  a  man  did  not  offend  against 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legitimate 
wife  and  the  affairs  of  his  household,  as  was  the 
case  with  Alcibiades.6  This  irregular  condition  of 
private  life  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  great  love 
of  sensual  pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  possessed  even  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
most  other  southern  nations ;  and,  secondly,  from 
the  generally  prevailing  indifference  between  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  mat¬ 
rimonial  life,  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  find  described  in 
the  heroic  age.  How  this  change  was  brought 
about  is  not  clear ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.*  The  education  of  women  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought  a  kind 
of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs,  and  of 
sympathizing  with  their  husbands.  In  an  intellect¬ 
ual  point  of  view,  therefore,  they  were  not  fit  to  be 
agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands,  who  con¬ 
sequently  sought  elsewhere  that  which  they  did  not 
find  at  home.  It  is  true,  the  history  of  Greece  fur- 
wishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-educated  women,  but  these  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general  rule.  A 
consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women  were 
bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  violate  with 
impunity ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had  no  right 
to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if  she  could 
prove  that  he  was  unfaithful,7  although  she  herself 

1.  (y.,  p.  185,  d.)  —2.  (BSckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p. 
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was  subject  to  severe  punishment  if  she  was  de¬ 
tected.  The  isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like 
Alciphron,1  who  represents  a  wife  threatening  her 
husband  that,  unless  he  would  give  up  his  dissolute 
mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  father  to  bring 
a  charge  against  him,  can,  as  Becker*  observes, 
prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  af¬ 
fairs  might,  in  this  case,  have  been  the  ground  xw 
accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae:  the  state  rot  only 
tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained  profit 
from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  a 
nopveiov  (also  called  naidujKElov,  epyaarripiov,  or  o! 
Kypa.),  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept,*  and  to  have 
built  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  with  the 
profit  which  had  been  obtained  from  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  number  of  such  houses  at  Athens 
was  increased,  and  the  persons  who  kept  them  were 
called  nopvo&ooKoi,  lenones.  The  conduct  of  the 
hetaerae  in  these  houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus.4 
All  the  hetaerae  of  these  houses,  as  well  as  individ¬ 
uals  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  their  live¬ 
lihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  tax 
(7 TopviKov  r^Xof)*, 'and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was 
every  year  let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  (reku- 
vai  or  nopvore?Luv(u *)  as  were  best  acquainted  with 
those  who  had  to  pay  it.  The  hetaerae  were  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  ayopavopoi,1  and  their 
places  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramicus.8 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  n opvtiov,  was  very  great  at  Athens 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prostitutes 
but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithara  play 
ers,  and  as  dancers,  and  were,  as  such,  frequently 
engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of  family  sacrifices,* 
or  to  enliven  and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at 
their  symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  ofte* 
two,  three,  and  more  lived  together,  were  also  fre¬ 
quently  places  of  resort  for  young  men.10  Most  o( 
these  heta:rae  not  only  took  the  greatest  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  physical  beauties,  and  to  acquire  such 
accomplishments  as  we  just  mentioned,  but  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds.  Thus  the  Arcadian  Lastheneia  was  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Plato,11  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicu¬ 
rus  ;18  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have  instructed  Soc 
rates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
historical  truth  of  these  and  similar  reports,  they 
are  of  importance  to  the  historian,  inasmuch  as  they 
show  in  what  light  these  hetaerae  were  looked  upon 
by  the  ancients.  It  seems  to  have  been  owing  es¬ 
pecially  to  their  superiority  in  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  over  the  female  citizens,  that  men  preferred 
their  society  and  conversation  to  those  of  citizens 
and  wives,  and  that  some  hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia, 
Lais,  Phryne,  and  others,  formed  connexions  with 
the  most  eminent  men  of  their  age,  and  acquired 
considerable  influence  over  their  contemporaries. 
The  free  and  unrestrained  conduct  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  strict  conven¬ 
tional  rules  which  honest  women  had  to  observe ; 
their  wit  and  humour,  of  which  so  many  instances 
are  recorded,  were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young 
men,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away 
from  their  wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  character  of  Aspasia,  were  exceptions  ;  und 
even  Athenian  citizens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrets  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  affections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderly  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
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0  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  writers  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  com¬ 
pared  Demosth.,  c.  Near.,  p.  1355,  &c  ,  and  Athen., 
book  xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the  het®- 
r®,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  foundation.1 * * * * 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  het®r®,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man¬ 
ners  and  beauty,  was  Corinth.8  Strabo*  states  that 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town  possessed  more 
than  one  thousand  het®r®,  who  were  called  Ispo- 
dovhoi,  and  who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger 
who  visited  Corinth.*  Hence  the  name  Kopivdia 
Koprj  was  used  as  synonymous  with  haipa,  and  ko- 
oivdidfradai  was  equivalent  to  fratpeiv.*  At  Spar¬ 
ta,  and  in  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
never  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
had  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaerae  gener¬ 
ally  were.  The  tepodovTioi  of  Corinth  were,  as  their 
name  indicates,  slaves  belonging  to  Aphrodite ;  and 
their  prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  god¬ 
dess.  Those  Tropvai  who  were  kept  at  Athens  in 
public  houses  by  the  n opvoboaxo't,  were  generally 
slaves  belonging  to  these  nopvotocwoi ,  who  compell¬ 
ed  them  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  enriching 
themselves  thereby.  The  owners  of  these  nopvcu 
were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt  than  the  un- 
aappy  victims  themselves.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily  entered 
into  a  contract  with  a  k opvobooxog :  others,  again, 
were  females  who  had  been  educated  in  better  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had,  by  mis¬ 
fortunes,  lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled  by 
want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among  this 
last  class  we  may  also  reckon  those  girls  who  had 
been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought  up 
by  TrnpvoSoaKOL  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed-woman, 
who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven  young  children, 
&nd  afterward  compelled  them  to  prostitution,  or 
sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to  have  the  exclusive 
possession  of  them.*  Other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus.7 
Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private  houses 
were  either  real  slaves,  or,  at  least,  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  lived  alone,  either  as  mistresses  of  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  common  hetaerae,  were  almost  inva¬ 
riably  strangers  or  aliens,  or  freed-women.  The 
cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athenian  citizens 
adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaera,  as  Lamia,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Cleanor,  did,8  seem  to  have  occurred  very 
»eldom ;  and  whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the 
woman  was  by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacri¬ 
fices  and  offices,  sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien, 
and  as  such,  became  subject  to  the  nopviKov  rkXog : 
she  generally,  also,  changed  her  name.  The  same 
degradation  took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen 
kept  a  nopvdov,  which  seems  to  have  occurred  very 
seldom.9 

'ETAIPHSEQS  TPA4H  ( haipr/oeug  ypa<pr/).  This 


1.  (Becker,  Charikles,  i.,  p.  126,  &c.) — 2.  (Plato,  De  Bep.,  iii., 
p.  404. — Dio  Chrysost.,  Orat.,  xxxvii.,  p.  119,  ed.  Reiske. — Aris- 
tcph.,Plut.,  149. — Schol.  adloc. — Schol.  ad  Lysist.,  90. — Athen., 
xiii,  p.  573,  &c. — Muller,  Dor.,  ii.,  10,  7.) — 3.  (viii.,  6,  p.  211.) 
—4.  (Wachsrauth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  48,  and  p.  299.) 
— 5.  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  570.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neser.,  p.  1351, 
Ac.)— 7.  (Compare  Isaeus,  De  Philoctem.  haered.,  p.  143.) — 8. 
(Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  577.) — 9.  (BOckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p. 
49. — Pr.  Jacobs,  “  Beitrftge  Zur  Gesch.  des  Weiblich.  Gesch- 
lechts,”  in  his  “  Vermischte  Schriften,”  vol.  iv. — Becker,  Char¬ 
ikles,  i.,  p.  109-128,  and  ii.,  p.  414-489. — Limburg-Brouwer, 
“Higtoire  de  la  Civilisation  Morale  et  Religieuse  des  Grecs.” — 
Wacnsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterthumsk.,  ii.,  2,  p.  43.  &o  > 


action  was  maintainable  against  such  Athe.iian  clt 
izens  as  had  administered  to  the  unnatural  lusts  o. 
another  ;  but  only  if  after  such  degradation  thej 
ventured  to  exercise  their  political  franchise,  and 
aspired  to  bear  office  in  the  state.  From  the  law, 
which  is  recited  by  iEschines,1  we  learn  that  such 
offenders  were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  was 
tried  by  the  court  of  the  thesmothet®.8 

HETAIRTAI.  ( Vid.  Ekanoi.) 

HEXA'PHORUM.  (Vid.  Lectica.) 

*HIERAC'ION  (iepaKiov)  a  plant,  of  whic.i  Di- 
oscorides  mentions  twTo  kinds,  the  to  peya  and  the 
to  pinpov.  The  former  of  these  Sibthorp  makes  the 
same  with  the  Arnopogon  picroides,  Willd.,  and  the 
latter  with  the  Scorzonera  elongata,  Willd.* 

*HIERAX  ( lepa ?),  a  term  applied  to  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  Accipitrina,  or  the  Hawk  tribe.  “  The  scho 
hast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  says,”  remarks  Adams, 
“  that  Callimachus  described  six  species  of  Hawk ; 
and  Aristotle  mentions  that  come  had  described  ten 
species.*  Linn® us  applies  the  term  rather  loosely 
to  three  genera,  namely,  the  Strix,  the  Fa!cof  am1 
the  Psittacus.  The  itpane g  of  the  Greeks  belong 
principally  to  the  second  of  these.  1.  The  <j>ao<jo- 
<j>ovog  is  the  Falco  palumbarius,  or  Goshawk :  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  genus.*  2.  The  alodXuv  of  Aristotle 
was  the  Merlin,  or  Falco  ccsalon :  it  is  the  smallest 
of  the  genus.  3.  The  Tpibpxvg  of  Aristotle,  ren¬ 
dered  Buteo  by  Gaza,  is  the  species  of  Buzzard 
called  Ring-tail  in  English,  namely,  the  Circus  py- 
gargus,  L.  4.  The  vnoTpiopxyg,  or  Sub-buteo,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  the  last.  5.  The  nipnog , 
or  third  species  of  Aristotle,  is  not  satisfactorily  de¬ 
termined  :  Buffon  supposes  it  the  Moor  Buzzard,  or 
Falco  aruginosus,  L.  ;  but  Schneider  thinks  this 
point  uncertain.6  Homer  calls  it  kAa^porarog  vere- 
T/vuv,  ‘  the  swiftest  of  birds.’7  6.  The  irkpsog,  oj 
onityag  of  Aristotle,  in  Latin  Accipiter  fringillarius , 
was  most  probably  the  Sparrow-hawk,  or  Fake 
nisus,  L.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  Nisus 
of  Ovid8  was  the  Sea  Eagle,  that  of  the  later  clas¬ 
sics  the  Sparrow-hawk.  7.  The  or  xvpivdlg 

of  Homer,  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
Trrtiyf,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  deter¬ 
mined.9  8.  The  Ksyxplg,  or  xeyxplvrig,  or  ueyxpvig, 
or  (as  we  read  it  in  the  Aves  of  Aristophanes)  the 
Kcpxvr/ ,  was  the  same  as  the  tinnunculus  of  Pliny, 
namely,  the  Falco  tinnunculus ,  or  Kestrel.  9.  The 
two  species  named  doTeplag  and  nrepuig  by  Aris¬ 
totle10  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  10.  The 
Iktlv  or  ixTivog  is  the  Kite  or  Gled,  namely,  the 
Milvus  ictinus,  Savigny.”11 

*11.  A  fiying  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian  and  ^Elian. 
None  of  the  commentators  can  determine  exactly 
what  it  is.13 

HIEREION.  (Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

♦HIEROBOT'ANE  ( IcpodoTuvrj ),  a  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  and  others  to  the  Vervain,  as  being  a 
plant  much  used  in  religious  rites  (lepog,  “  sacred,” 
and  doTdvrj,  “plant”).  (Vid.  Verbena.)13 

HIERODOULOI.  (Vid.  Het;era3.) 

HIEROMANTEIA.  ( Vid.  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 

HIEROMNE'MONES  (Icpopvrjpoveg)  were  the 
more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  representa¬ 
tives  who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council.  Ad 
account  of  them  is  given  under  Amfhictvon*,  p. 
49.  We  also  read  of  hieromnemones  in  Grecian 
states,  distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representa 
tives  of  this  name.  Thus  the  priests  of  Poseidon, 
at  Megara,  were  called  hieromnemones  ;14  and  at 

1.  (c.  Timarch.,  p.  47.) — 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  334.) — 3.  (Di- 

oscor.,  iii.,  65,  66. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A, 

ix.,24.)— 5.  (Vid.  II.,  xv.,  238.)— 6.  (ad  All.,  N.  H.,  iv.,  5.)— 7 

(Od.,  xiii.,  87.)— 8.  (Met.,  viii.,  146.)— 9.  (Didymus  ad  II.,  xiv., 

291.  —  Damm,  Lex.  Horn.,  s.  v.)  —  10.  (H.  A.,  ix.,  24.) —  11 

(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Oppian,  i.,  427. — JEiian,  3.  A, 

ix.,  52.)— 13.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  61.)— 14.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  viii ,  8,  H  ) 


HILAR'A. 


HIPPOMARATHRUM. 


B;reantium,  which  was  a  colofly  of  Megara,  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  state  appears  to  have  been  called 
by  this  name.  In  a  decree  of  Byzantium,  quoted  by 
Demosthenes,1  a  hieromnemon  is  mentioned  who 
gives  his  name  to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the 
same  word  on  the  coins  of  this  city.*  At  Chalce- 
don,  another  colony  of  Megara,  a  hieromnemon 
also  existed,  as  is  proved  by  a  decree  which  is  still 
extant.3  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men¬ 
tions  a  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  treas¬ 
ury.4 * 6 

HIERONI'CLE.  ( Vid .  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

HIEROPHANTES.  ( Vid.  Eleusinia.) 

HIEROPOIOI  ( leponoiot )  were  sacrificers  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  of  whom  ten  were  appointed  every  year,  and 
conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as  those 
belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.*  They  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.*  The  most  hon¬ 
ourable  of  these  officers  were  the  sacrificers  for  the 
revered  goddesses  or  Eumenides  ( leponoiol  rate 
oepvalg  deals),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and 
probably  only  performed  the  commencement  of  the 
sacrifice,  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  themselves.7 * * 

'IEP02YAIA2  rPAd’H  (iepoovhias  ypatpr/).  The 
action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished  from  the  Klonfjs 
iepuv  /''rpiaTuv  ypaQr),  in  that  it  was  directed  against 
the  utfence  of  robbery,  aggravated  by  violence  and 
desecration,  to  which  the  penalty  of  death  was 
awarded.  In  the  latter  action,  on  the  contrary,  the 
theft  and  embezzlement,  and  its  subject  matter, 
only  were  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  dicasts 
had  a  power  of  assessing  the  penalty  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  offender.  With  respect  to  the  tribu¬ 
nal  before  which  a  case  of  sacrilege  might  have 
been  tried,  some  circumstances  seem  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  considerable  differences.  The  ypatju j  might 
be  preferred  to  the  king  archon,  who  would  there¬ 
upon  assemble  the  areiopagus  and  preside  at  the 
trial,  or  to  one  of  the  thesmothetae  in  his  character 
of  chief  of  an  ordinary  heliastic  body ;  or,  if  the 
prosecution  assumed  the  form  of  an  apagoge  or 
ephegesis,  would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Eleven.  Before  the  first-mentioned  court  it  is  con¬ 
jectured*  that  the  sacrilege  of  the  alleged  spoliation, 
as  well  as  the  fact  itself,  came  in  question ;  that 
the  thesmothetae  took  cognizance  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  sacrilege  was  obvious  if  the  fact  were 
established ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had  jurisdiction 
when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  offence.  In  all  these  cases  the  con¬ 
vict  was  put  to  death,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  body  denied  burial  within  the  Attic  territory. 
There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias*  extant  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  it  adds  little  to  our  knowledge,  except 
that  slaves  were  allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  informers  against  their  master — a  resident 
alien — and  anticipated  their  emancipation  in  the 
event  of  his  conviction. 

HILA'RIA  ( IXdpia )  seems  originally  to  have  been 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  day  or  season  of 
rejoicing.  The  hilaria  were,  therefore,  according 
to  Maximus  Monachus,10  either  private  or  public. 
Among  the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a 
person  married,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born  ; 
among*  the  latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings 
appointed  by  a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  de¬ 
voted  to  general  rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices, 


1.  (Pro  Corona,  p.  255,  20. — Compare  Polyb.,  iv.,  52,  6  4.) — 2. 
(Eokhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31,  &c.)— 3.  (Muller,  Dor., 
iii.,  9,  t)  10.) — 4.  (Bockh,  Corp.  laser.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183,  184.)— 5. 
(Pollux,  Oi  om.,  viii.,  107.  —  Pliotius,  s.  v.  flepoitoio(.)  —  6. 
(BOckh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  vol.  i.,  p.  250  ) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid., 
)  552,  6. — Bdokh,  Publ.  Econ.of  Athens,  i.,  p.  288.)— 8.  (Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  307.)-  9.  (Pro  Callia.) — 10.  (Se.hol.  ad  Dionys.  Are- 
>paa.,  Epist.,  8  ) 
find 


and  no  one  was  allowed  to  show  any  traces  of  gi  iei 
or  sorrow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hilaria,  as  a  feria 
stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods  ;l  and  it  is  probably  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  these  hilaria  from  those  mentioned  above, 
that  Lampridius*  calls  them  Hilaria  Mahis  Deum. 
The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first  after  the 
vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the  year  which 
was  longer  than  the  night.  The  winter,  with  its 
gloom,  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day  of  a  bettei 
season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.3  The  manner  of 
its  celebration  during  the  time  of  the  Republic  ii 
unknown,  except  that  Valerius  Maximus4  mention*: 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re¬ 
specting  its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  Empire 
we  learn  from  Herodian*  that,  among  other  things 
there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  carried,  and  before  this  statue 
were  carried  the  most  costly  specimens  of  plate 
and  works  of  art  belonging  either  to  wealthy  Ro¬ 
mans  or  to  the  emperors  themselves.  All  kinds  of 
games  and  amusements  were  al’owed  on  this  day : 
masquerades  were  the  most  prominent  among  them, 
and  every  one  might,  in  his  disguise,  imitate  whom¬ 
soever  he  liked,  and  even  magistrates. 

The  hilaria  were  in  reality  only  tne  last  day  of  a 
festival  of  Cybele,  which  ccmmoncod  on  the  22d  of 
March,  and  was  solemnized  by  tne  Galli  with  va¬ 
rious  mysterious  rites.*  It  nr.y  also  be  observed 
that  the  hilaria  are  neither  r.eationed  in  the  Roman 
calendar  nor  in  Ovid’s  Fasti. 

♦HIMANTO'POUS  I'fiavToirovs),  a  species  of 
bird,  which  Turner  conjectures  to  be  the  Red-shank. 
Gesner,  however,  pretors  the  Sea-pie,  or  Oyster- 
catcher,  the  Hcematovus  ostralegus,  L.7 

HIMATION.  {Vid  Pallium.) 

♦HINNUS.  (Vid.  Ginnus.) 

♦HIPPARCHUS  (hmapyoc),  an  animal  described 
by  Oppian.  Probably  the  same  with  the  inrekar 
<t>os* 

HIPPARMOSTES.  (Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p  98.) 

♦HIPPEL'APHUS  (imrikapoc),  a  large  animal  of 
the  deer,  or,  rather,  antelope  kind,  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  Cuvier  takes  it  to  be  the  Capra  cega- 
grus  of  Pallas,  the  same  as  the  Tragelaphus  of 
Pliny.  BufTon  makes  it  to  be  the  Cerf  des  Arden¬ 
nes.  The  Greek  name  means  literally  “  horse- 
stag.”* 

♦HIPPOCAMPUS  (InnoKapnos),  a  fabulous  ani¬ 
mal,  described  by  the  ancient  poets  as  a  species  of 
Seahorse,  having  a  tail  like  a  fish,  on  which  the 
seagods  ride. — Modern  naturalists,  however,  apply 
the  term  to  a  species  of  fish,  the  Syngnathus  Hippo¬ 
campus,  called  in  Italian  Cavillo  marino,  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Seahorse,  because  its  head  has  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  horse.  It  grows  to  the  length  ol 
eight  or  twelve  inches.10 

♦HIPPOLAP'ATHUM  (Imrokudnadov).  a  plant,  a 
kind  of  Dock;  Lapalhum  hortense.  {Vid.  Lapa- 
thum.)11 

♦HIPPOM'ANES  (inirofiavis),  a  plant,  said  to 
grow  especially  in  Arcadia,  sought  for  and  eagerly 
devoured  by  horses  ;  or,  as  others  say,  producing  in 
them  raging  desire  or  madness. 13 

*11.  A  preparation  from  the  Spurge  or  Euphorbia , 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  infer  from  what  Theophras¬ 
tus  says  of  it.13 

♦HIPPOMAR'ATHRUM  (Innopapadpcv).  Adamg 
observes  that  Stackhouse  “  makes  the  Innopapadpov 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i,  21.)  —  2.  (Alexand.  Sev.,  c.  37.)  —  & 

(Flav.  Vopisc.,  Aurelian,  c.  1.) — 4.  (ii.,  4,  3.) — 5.  (:.,  10,  11.)— 

6.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  337,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Oppian,  iii.,  251.) — 8.  (Ad 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 9.  (Donnegan,  s.  v. — Adams,  Append.,  s 

v.)  —  10.  (JEIian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  14.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11 

(Dioscor.,  ii.,  141.)- -12.  (Vheocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  48.  —  Schol.  ad  Ijc.; 

— 13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P  i*  15  \ 


HIRUNDO. 


HTSTRfU. 


•f  Theophrastus  to  be  the  Ferula  communis ;  but 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  the  l.  of 
Theophrastus  and  Hippocrates  to  be  the  Cachrys 
ricula.  In  his  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  refers  the 
first  species  of  this  author  to  the  Cachrys  Morrisonii, 
Vahl.  Dierbach  agrres  with  Sprengel  respecting 
the  l.  of  Hippocrates.”1 

HIPPOPE'R^E  (iTCTTOTzftpai),  Saddle-bags.  This 
appendage  to  the  saddle  ( vid .  Ephippium)  was  made 

leather  ( sacculi  scortei *),  and  does  not  appear  ever 
K  have  changed  its  form  and  appearance.  Its  prop¬ 
er  Latin  name  was  bisaccium,3  which  gave  origin  to 
Hxaccia  in  Italian,  and  besace  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bulges ,4  because  they 
bulge  or  swell  outward  ;  this  significant  appellation 
is  still  retained  in  the  Welsh  bolgan  or  bwlgan.  The 
more  elegant  term  hippoperce  is  adopted  by  Seneca,* 
when,  in  recommendation  of  the  habits  of  frugality, 
he  cites  the  example  of  Cato  the  censor,  who  rode 
with  saddle-bags  for  the  conveyance  of  whatever 
wras  necessary  to  him  in  travelling. 

♦HIPPO  PH'AES  (licKoQai c),  a  species  of  plant. 
Stackhouse  suggests  that  it  is  the  Dipsacus  fullonum, 
but  admits  that  he  entertains  doubts  respecting  it. 
Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  holds  it  to  be 
the  Hi ppopha'es  rhamnoides  ;  but  in  his  edition  of  Di¬ 
oscorides  he  advances  what  Adams  considers  the 
very  probable  opinion  that  it  is  the  Euphorbia  spinosa, 
or  Thorny  Spurge.* 

♦HIPPOPH.ESTUM  ('nnroQaioTov),  a  plant. 
“  Sprengel,  in  his  History  of  Botany,  calls  it  the 
Cnicus  stellatus,  but  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides  he 
follows  Columna  in  referring  it  to  the  Cirsium  stel- 
lalum,  or  Allion.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  latter  be  a  synonyme  of  the  other.”7 

♦HIPPOPOT'AMOS  (Imroq  6  tcotu/uo c),  the  Riv¬ 
er-horse,  or  Hippopotamus  amphibius.  An  accurate 
description  is  given  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Dios- 
•sorides,  and  other  ancient  writers  * 

♦HIPPOS,  the  Horse.  ( Vid.  Equus.) 

♦HIPPOSELFNON  (hrnoae'hivov),  a  plant,  which 
all  the  authorities  agree  in  making  the  same  with 
the  Smyrnium  olus  atrum,  called  in  English  Alesan- 
ders.9 

♦HIPPOURIS  (innovpic),  an  aquatic  plant,  the 
Horse-tail.  According  to  Adams,  the  first  species 
of  Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Equisetum  flu- 
viatile,  and  the  other  the  E.  limosum,  two  species 
of  Horse-tail  well  known  in  Great  Britain.  The  hr- 
vov  of  Theophrastus,  according  to  the  same  author¬ 
ity,  is  most  probably  the  Hippuris  vulgaris ,  or  Mare’s 
tail,  as  Sprengel  suggests.14 

♦HIPPU'RUS  (hrnovpos),  a  species  of  Fish,  the 
Coryphena  Hippurus ,  L.  “  Artedi  says  it  is  called 
the  Dolphin  in  England,  but  this  is  merely  the  triv¬ 
ial  name  given  to  it  by  seamen.  Dorion,  an  author 
quoted  by  Athenaeus,  states  that  it  was  sometimes 
called  Kopvibaiva,  and  hence  the  Linnaean  name  of 
it  is  formed.  Coray  says  it  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  or  five  feet.”11 

♦HIRUDO,  the  Leech.  (Vid.  Bdella.) 

♦HIRUNDO  (xehiduv),  the  Swallow.  “  Three 
birds  of  the  Swallow  tribe,”  observes  Adams,  “  are 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.19  The  first  is  either  the 
Hvundo  urbica,  the  Martin,  or  H.  rustica,  the  Chim¬ 
ney  Swallow.  .Elian13  seems  to  point  to  the  latter. 


1.  (Bippoerat ,  Nat.  Mulier. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  3. — Di- 
oeeor.,  ili.,  75.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Uul- 
*».)— -3.  (Perron.,  Sat.,  31.)  —  4.  (Festus,  1.  c.  —  Onomast.  Gr¬ 
ist.) — 5.  (Epist.,  88.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  159. — Theophrast.,  ix., 
15.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  170.  —  Adams, 
Apwend.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Herod.,  ii.,  71. — Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  4. — Di- 
escor.,  M.  M.,  ii.,  25. — Nicand..  Ther.,  565.)  — 9.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  ii.,  2  — Id.,  C.  P.,  vi.,  12. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  71.) — 10.  (Dios- 
sor  ,  iv.,  46. — Geopon.,  ii.,  6. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  10. — Ad¬ 
ame.  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  13.  —  Plin.,  H. 
N.,  ix.,  16  -Id  ib.,  xxxii.,  9. — Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.) — 19  (H  . 
4,ix,2.)-  13.  (N  A.,  i.,  52.)  < 
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The  second  is  probably  the  Swift;  and  the  thlid  the 
H  riparia,  or  Bank  Swallow.  Aristotle  favours  the 
opinion  which  received  the  countenance  of  Linnae¬ 
us,  but  has  since  been  exploded,  that  swallows  hide 
themselves  in  holes  during  the  winter,  and  do  not 
migrate  to  distant  countries.  Herodotus  states' 
that  the  swallows  do  not  migrate  from  Egypt. 
This  would  imply  that  he  held  that  they  migrate 
from  other  countries.  Some  have  conjectured  that 
Homer  meant  the  Swallow  by  the  bird  which  he 
names  dvonaia,  or  navonaia,  as  some  read  it.* 

HISTOS  (lards).  ( Vid.  Malus.) 

HFSTRIO,  an  Actor. 

I.  Greek  Actors  ( viroKpiral ).  It  is  shown  in 
the  articles  Chorus  and  Dionysia  that  the  Greek 
drama  originated  in  the  chorus  which  at  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  Dionysus  danced  around  his  altar,  and  that 
at  first  one  person  detached  himself  from  the  cho¬ 
rus,  and,  with  mimic  gesticulation,  related  his  story 
either  to  the  chorus  or  in  conversation  with  it.  If 
the  story  thus  acted  required  more  than  one  person, 
they  were  all  represented  in  succession  by  the  same 
actor,  and  there  was  never  more  than  one  person 
on  the  stage  at  a  time.  This  custom  was  retained 
by  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  But  it  was  clear  that 
if  the  chorus  took  an  active  and  independent  part  in 
such  a  play,  it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its 
original  and  characteristic  sph  ere.  Eschylus  thei  e- 
fore  added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and 
the  dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and 
the  dramatist,  at  the  same  time,  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  two  persons  in  contrast  with  each  othei 
on  the  stage.9  Towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
.Eschylus  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  a  third 
actor,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Agamemnon,  Choephori, 
and  Eumenides.*  This  number  of  three  actors  was 
also  adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was 
but  seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
CEdipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  rule  was  called  ir apaxopyyiyia.3  The  three 
regular  actors  were  distinguished  by  the  technical 
names  of  tt purayuviarys,  devrepayuviarr/s,  and  rpi- 
rayuviarrjs  *  which  indicated  the  more  or  less  prom¬ 
inent  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform  in  the 
drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were  also  de¬ 
vised,  by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  moment  an 
actor  appeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled  to  judge 
which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus  the  pro- 
tagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a  door  in 
the  centre,  the  deuteragonistes  from  one  on  the 
right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the  left 
hand  side.7  The  protagonistes  wras  the  principal 
hero  or  heroine  of  a  play,  in  whom  all  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  drama  were  concentrated  ;  and 
whenever  a  Greek  drama  is  called  after  the  name 
of  one  of  its  personae,  it  is  always  the  name  of  the 
character  which  was  performed  by  the  protagonis¬ 
tes.  The  deuteragonistes,  in  the  pieces  of  Eschy- 
lus  for  two  actors,  calls  forth  the  various  emotions 
of  the  protagonistes,  either  by  friendly  sympathy  or 
by  painful  tidings,  &c.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes 
is  represented  by  some  external  and  invisible  pow¬ 
er,  by  which  the  hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suf¬ 
fer.  *  When  a  tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  as¬ 
signed  to  him  was  generally  that  of  an  instigator, 
who  was  the  cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protago¬ 
nistes,  while  he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of 
depth  of  feeling  or  sympathy.  The  deuteragonistes, 
in  the  dramas  for  three  actors,  is  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  loftiness  and  warmth  of  feeling,  but  has 


1.  (ii.,  48.)— 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  I  Aristot.,  Poet 
:i.,  14.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  110.)  —  5  (Pollux,  1.  c.)  —  8 
,  (Suidas,  s.  v.  TpirayiovctrTiji.  —  Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  315.— 
1  Id.,  De  Fals.  L  >?.,  p.  344  and  401  )— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  124.1 
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not  its  dt  pth  and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  prota- 
gonistes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and 
vivid  colours.* 

The  female  characters  of  a  play  were  always  per¬ 
formed  by  young  men.  A  distinct  class  of  persons, 
who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  profession,  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the  period  of  their 
great  dramatists.  The  earliest  and  greatest  dra- 
m'.ic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthius,  Sophocles,  and 
probably  .Esrhylus  also,  acted  in  their  own  plays, 
ar.d  in  all  probability  as  protagonist®.  We  also 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  distinguished 
Athenian  citizens  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  ^Es- 
chines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple  to  act  the  part  of 
tritagonistes.9  These  circumstances  show  that  it 
was  by  no  means  thought  degrading  in  Greece  to 
perform  on  the  stage,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever 
was  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  what¬ 
ever  station  in  life  they  belonged,  were  not,  on  that 
account,  spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  spectators  seems  to 
have  been  by  whistling.*  It  appears  that  when  the 
spectators  showed  their  displeasure  in  too  offensive 
or  insulting  a  manner,  the  actors  would  sometimes 
attack  the  most  forward  of  the  audience,  and  quar¬ 
rels  of  this  kind  ended  not  unfrequently  in  blows 
and  wounds.*  At  a  later  period,  however,  persons 
began  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  actors,  and  distinguished  individuals  re¬ 
ceived,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
exorbitant  sums  for  their  performances.  Various 
instances  are  mentioned  in  Bockh’s  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Athens ,  i.,  p.  161,  &c.  At  the  time  when  Greece 
had  lost  her  independence,  we  find  regular  troops 
of  actors,  who  were  either  stationary  in  particular 
towns  of  Greece,  or  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
and  engaged  themselves  wherever  they  found  it 
most  profitable.  They  formed  regular  companies 
or  guilds,  with  their  own  internal  organization,  with 
their  common  officers,  property,  and  sacra.  We 
possess  a  number  of  inscriptions  belonging  to  such 
companies,  with  decrees  to  honour  their  superiors, 
or  to  declare  their  gratitude  to  some  king  to  whom 
they  had  been  engaged.  But  these  actors  are  gen¬ 
erally  spoken  of  in  very  contemptuous  terms ;  they 
were,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  slaves  or  freedmen, 
and  their  ordinary  pay  seems  to  have  been  seven 
drachmae  for  every  performance.® 

II.  Rom^n  Actors.  The  word  histriones,  by 
which  the  Roman  actors  were  called,  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  Etruscan  his  ter,  which 
signified  a  ludio  or  dancer.*  In  the  year  364  B.C. 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  as  no  human 
means  could  stop  it,  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  scenic  plays 
( ludi  scenici),  which  until  then  had  been  unknown 
to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
prepared  for  such  performances,  the  Romans  sent 
to  Etruria  for  them.  The  first  histriones  who  were 
thus  introduced  from  Etruria  were  dancers,  and  per¬ 
formed  their  movements  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
flute.  That  the  art  of  dancing  to  this  accompani¬ 
ment  should  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  the 
Romans  is  hardly  credible;  the  real  secret  must 
have  been  in  the  mode  of  dancing,  that  is,  in  the 
mimic  representations  of  the  dancers,  such  as  they 

1.  (Muller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  305,  &c. — Compare  Bcitti- 
ger,  “  De  Actcribus  Primarum,  Secund.  et  Tert.  Partium.”) — 2. 
(Demosth.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  315.)— 4  (De- 
moeth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  314. — Id.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  449. — Ando- 
eid.,  e.  Aieib.,  p.  121. — Athen.,  ix.,  p.  406.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Icaro- 
men.,  29. — Id.,  De  Merced.  Cond.,  5.— Theophrast.,  Charact.,  6. 
— Compare  Muller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  304,  &c — Becker, 
Chariklos,  ii.,  p.  274. — Bode,  Geschichte  der  dram.  Dichtknnst 
tier  Hellenen,  2  vols.,  1839,  1840.) — 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  2. — Val.  Max., 

»  4,  4  —Compare  Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  p.  289,  C.) 
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are  described  by  Dionysius1  and  Appian  *  That  th« 
Etruscans  far  excelled  the  Romans  in  these  mimic 
dances  is  more  than  probable  ;  and  we  find  that  in 
subsequent  times,  also,  a  fresh  su;r:ly  of  Etruscan 
dancers  ( histriones )  came  to  Rome  *  Roman  youths 
afterward  not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  alsa 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses  adapted  to  the  move 
ments  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap¬ 
propriate  dance  and  gesticulation.  (Vid.  Canti- 
cum.)  A  farther  step  in  the  development  of  the 
drama,  which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was, 
that  the  dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue, 
and  acted  a  story  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
flute  *  The  name  histrio,  which  originally  signi¬ 
fied  a  dancer,  was  now  applied  to  the  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  atellanae  were  played  by  freeborn  Ro¬ 
mans,  while  the  regular  drama  was  left  to  the  his¬ 
triones,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  of  persons.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livy,  that  the  histriones 
were  not  citizens  ;  that  they  were  not  contained  in 
the  tribes,  nor  allowed  to  be  enlisted  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  legions ;  and  that,  if  any  citizen  entered 
the  profession  of  histrio,  he  on  this  account  was 
excluded  from  his  tribe.  Niebuhr*  thinks  differ¬ 
ently,  but  does  not  assign  any  reason  for  his  opin 
ion.  The  histriones  were  therefore  always  either 
freedmen.  strangers,  or  slaves,  and  many  passages 
of  Roman  writers  show  that  they  were  generally 
held  in  great  contempt.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  only  such  men  as  Cicero,  who,  by 
their  Greek  education,  raised  themselves  above  the 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  valued  the  per¬ 
son  no  less  than  the  talents  of  an  /Esopus  and  Ros¬ 
cius.7  But,  notwithstanding  this  low  estimation  in 
which  actors  were  generally  held,  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  among  them  attracted  immense  crowds  to 
the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly  paid.*  Roscius 
alone  received  every  day  that  he  performed  one 
thousand  denarii,  and  JSsopus  left  his  son  a  fortune 
of  200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.9  The  position  of  the  histriones 
was  in  some  respects  altered  during  the  Empire. 
By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magistrates  were 
empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at  any  time 
and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the  right  to 
scourge  them  {jus  virgarum  in  histriones).  This 
law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as  far  as 
he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  virgarum,  and 
confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where  ( ludi  et  scena)  the 
actors  performed.1®  But  he  nevertheless  inflicted 
very  severe  punishments  upon  those  actors  who, 
either  in  their  private  life  or  in  their  conduct  pn  the 
stage,  committed  any  impropriety.11  After  these 
regulations  of  Augustus,  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  actors  for  improper  con¬ 
duct  seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and  exile.1* 
The  jus  virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself,1* 
not  expressly,  but  by  the  interpretation  put  upon 
this  law  by  the  jurists.  But  this  interpretation  can 
not  have  become  valid  till  after  the  reign  of  Tibe 
rius,  of  whom  it  is  clearly  stated  that  he  refused  to 
restore  the  jus  virgarum,  because  it  had  been  abol¬ 
ished  by  his  predecessor  14  These  circumstances, 


1.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  vii.,  72.) — 2.  (viii.,  66.) — 3.  (Muller,  Et.rusk., 
iv.,  1,  6.)— 4.  ( Vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i., 
p.  520,  n.  1150.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Arch.,  5. — Com.  Nep.,  Pnef&i.,  5. 
— Sueton.,  Tib.,  35.)— 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.) — 8.  (Cic.  ii 
Verr.,  iv.,  16.) — 9.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  77.}— 
11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.) — 12.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14. — Id.  ib.,  xui , 
|  28.) — 13.  (Pauli.,  Sent.,  v.,  tit.  26.) — 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann., }  ,  77J 
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and  tbe  favour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arro¬ 
gance  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and 
the  theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
lights.  Hence  Tiberius,  on  ons  occasion,  found  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  expel  all  histriones  from  Italy  ;l * *  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor.* 
Some  of  the  later  emperors  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  histriones,  and  kept  them  for  their  private  amuse¬ 
ment  ( histriones  aulici *).  They  performed  at  the 
repasts  of  the  emperors,4 * * * * * *  and  were  occasionally  al¬ 
lowed,  also,  to  play  in  the  theatres  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  ( jmblicabantur ).  In  the  Digest*  we  read  that  all 
actors  were  infamous.  From  the  time  of  Tacitus 
the  word  histrio  was  used  as  synonymous  with  pan- 
tomimus.* 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common  ac¬ 
tors  received  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  no¬ 
thing  is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  lucar,1 
which  word  was  perhaps  confined  originally  to  the 
payment  made  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  services  celebrated  in  groves.  In  the  times 
of  the  Empire  it  seems  that  five  denarii,*  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,*  seven  drachmae,  were  the  com¬ 
mon  pay  for  a  histrio  for  one  performance.  Sever¬ 
al  emperors  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors.1*  The 
Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  histri¬ 
onic  arts,  ordained  that  every  actor  should  receive 
five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  conducted 
theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the  sum 
of  ten  aurei.11  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  in  this 
regulation  the  payment  for  one  or  more  performan¬ 
ces  is  to  be  understood.  These  sums  were  either 
paid  by  those  who  engaged  the  actors  to  play  for 
the  amusement  of  the  people,  or  from  the  fiscus.1* 
Besides  their  regular  pay,  however,  skilful  histriones 
received  from  the  people  gold  and  siiver  crowns, 
which  were  given  or  thrown  to  them  upon  the 
stage.13 

HOLOSPHY'RATON.  ( Vid .  Bronze,  p.  77.) 

HOMOIOI.  (Vid  Civitas,  Greek,  p  260.) 

HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

HONORA'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Advocatus,  Cincia  Lex.) 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Edictum.) 

HONO'RES.  Cicero14  speaks  of  the  “  honores 
povuli,"  and  Horace15  of  the  populus 
“  qui  stultus  honores 
Scepe  dat  indignis .” 

In  both  passages  the  word  “honores”  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  individ¬ 
uals  were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  Cicero  calls  the  quaestorship  “honor  ;”16  and 
the  words  “  magistratus”  and  “  honores”  are  some¬ 
times  coupled  together.  The  capacity  of  enjoying 
the  honores  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
citizenship.  (Vid.  Civitas.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  ex¬ 
cerpted  in  the  Digest.  “  Honor  municipalise  is  de¬ 
fined  to  be  “  adminislratio  reipublicce  cum  dignitatis 
gradu,  sive  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  erogatione  contin- 
gensJ'  Munus  was  either  publicum  or  privatum. 
A  publicum  munus  was  concerned  about  adminis¬ 
tration  (in  administranda  republica),  and  was  at¬ 
tended  with  cost  (sumptus),  but  not  with  rank  (digni- 
tas).  “  Honor”  was  properly  said  “  deferri,”  “  dari ;” 
munus  was  said  “  imponi.”  Cicero17  uses  the  phrase 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  14. — Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  p.  708.) — 2.  (Dion 

Cass.,  lix.,  p.  738.) — 3.  (Spartian.,  Hadr.,  c.  19. — Jul.  Capitol., 

Verus,  c.  8.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  74.) — 5.  (3,  tit.  2,  s.  1.) — 6. 

(Botticher,  Lex. Tacit.,  p.  233.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  77. — Plut., 

Quasst.  Rom.,  p.  285,  C. — Festus,  s.  v.  “  Lucar”  and  “  Pecunia.”) 

—8.  (Senec.,  Epist.,  80.)  —  9.  (Lucian,  Icaromen.,  c.  29.)  —  10. 

(Tacit.,  1.  c. — Suet.,  Tib.,  34.) — 11.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  M.  Anton., 

*.  11.  —  Compare  Schol.  ad  Juv.,  vii.,  243.)  —  12.  (Lipsius,  Ex- 

curs.  N.  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.) — 13.  (Phaedr.,  Fab.,  v.,7,  36. — Plin., 

H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.) — 14.  (Top.,  c.  20.) — 15.  (Serin..  I.,  vi.,  5.)-  16. 

(Vid.  also  Liv.,  vi.,  39  ) — 17.  (De  Or  ,  i.,  45.) 


“  h  moribus  et  reipublicce  munenbus  pirfunctum ”  nr 
signify  one  who  has  attained  all  the  honours  that 
his  state  can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties 
which  are  owed  by  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held 
a  magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  murera, 
hut  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (magnifcentissima 
munere  cedililatis  per  functus')}  for  the  office  itself 
was  the  honor.  Such  munera  as  these  were  public 
games  and  other  things  of  the  kind  * 

HOPLI'TAI.  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  94  ;  Army,  Greei 
p.  99.) 

HOPLOMACHI.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

HORA  (Cipa),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
is,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.  The  equinoc¬ 
tial  hours,  though  known  to  astronomers  and  philos¬ 
ophers,  were  not  used  in  the  affairs  of  common  life 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not  easy,  with 
accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours  of  the  an¬ 
cients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The  hours  of  an 
ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  (Vid.  Dies  and  Ho¬ 
rologium.)  As  the  duration  of  the  natural  day, 
moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a  place, 
our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his  Hand- 
buch  der  Chronologie,  has  given  the  following  ap¬ 
proximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome  ip 
the  year  45  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  after  the  new 
regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Ceesar ;  the  length 
of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight  principal 
points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 


Days  of  the  year. 

Their  duration  in 

45  B.C. 

equinoctial  hours. 

Dec.  23  .  . 

8  hours  54  minutea 

Feb.  6  .  . 

9 

a 

50 

it 

March  23 

12 

U 

0 

ti 

May  9  .  . 

14 

a 

10 

ii 

June  25  .  , 

15 

u 

6 

ii 

August  10  . 

14 

a 

10 

ii 

Sept.  25  .  . 

12 

“ 

0 

ii 

Nov.  9  .  . 

9 

a 

50 

ii 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 

hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 

winter  solstice, 

with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

SUMMER  SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Honrs. 

Modern  Hours. 

1st  hour  . 

4  o’clock,  27  minutes,  0  seconds 

2d  “  .  . 

5 

a 

42 

a 

30 

ii 

3d  “  .  . 

6 

a 

58 

u 

0 

ii 

4th  “  .  . 

8 

a 

13 

a 

30 

ii 

5th  “  .  . 

9 

a 

29 

u 

0 

ii 

6th  “  .  . 

10 

u 

44 

a 

30 

a 

7th  “  .  . 

12 

a 

0 

u 

0 

a 

8th  “  .  . 

1 

a 

15 

if 

30 

u 

9th  “  .  . 

2 

u 

31 

u 

0 

a 

10th  “  .  . 

3 

a 

46 

a 

30 

a 

11th  “  ,  . 

5 

ii 

2 

a 

0 

a 

12th  “  .  . 

6 

a 

17 

u 

30 

a 

End  of  the  day 

7 

u 

33 

a 

0 

a 

WINTER  SOLSTICE. 

Roman  Hour*. 

Vloderu  Hours. 

1st  hour  . 

7  o’clock, 

33  minutes,  0  second*, 

2d  “  .  . 

8 

a 

17 

a 

30 

a 

3d  “  .  . 

9 

a 

2 

u 

0 

a 

4lh  “  .  . 

9 

it 

46 

a 

30 

u 

5th  “  ,  . 

10 

a 

31 

a 

0 

a 

6th  “  .  . 

11 

U 

15 

u 

30 

a 

7th  “  .  . 

12 

u 

0 

tt 

0 

u 

8th  “  . 

12 

u 

44 

a 

30 

a 

I.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
bus  et  Honoribus.’” 

xi , 

17.)— 2. 

(Dig.  50,  tit.  4,  “  De 

HOROLOGIUM. 
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Amu n  Hoar*. 

9th  hour  . 
10th  •• 

11th  “  .  . 

12th  “  .  . 

End  of  the  day 
The  custom 


Modern  Hour*. 

1  o’clock,  29  minutes,  0  seconds. 


13 

58 

42 

27 


30 

0 

30 

0 


of  dividing  the  natural  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  hours  lasted,  as  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  till  a  very  late  period.  The  first  calenda- 
rimrj  'r.  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 


night  marked  according  to  equinoctial  hours,  is  the 
Calendarium  rusticum  Farnesianum.1 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed 
is  whether,  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
teriia  hora,  &c.,  we  have  to  understand  the  hour 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sundials,  on  which 
the  hours  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  the 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
hora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial,’  when  describing 
ihe  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours  of  the  day 
were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of  the  hours, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions  prima,  altera, 
tertia  hora,  &c.,  mean  the  hour  which  is  passing, 
and  not  that  which  has  already  elapsed.* 

HORDEA'RIUM  xES.  ( Vid .  ^Es  Hordearicm.) 

HOPOI  (Spot)  were  stone  tablets  or  pillars  put 
jp  on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor’s  name  were  in¬ 
scribed,  and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  eponymus 
in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made.4  The 
following  inscription  upon  an  opop  found  at  Acharnae 
is  taken  from  Bockh  :5 *  ’Enl  QcotypdoTov  apxovrog, 
ppof  xuPC0V  TipVC  evo<beOiopF.vrip  QavoarpuTu  Ilaiav 
Vet)  xx,  that  is,  dto^tAtuv  dpaxpuv.  It  appears  that 
he  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phanostratus,  but 
hat  the  purchase-money,  instead  of  being  paid,  was 
allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the  ar- 
ehon  and  his  guardian  (vid.  Epitropos),  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothecate  a 
sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property, 
which  was  called  imor'i/ir/pa :  and  upon  this  an  5pop 
was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that  effect, 
as  in  the  following  example,  which  is  taken  from 
an  bpoQ  found  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon  :  * OpoQ 
Xopiov  nal  o’lKiag,  dnortpr/pa  ncudi  opoavtp  Aioyeiro- 
vof  Hpo6a(Xioiovs).  *0 poi  were  also  placed  upon 
houses  and  lands  on  account  of  money  due  to  a 
husband  for  the  dowry  of  his  wife,7  and  also  upon 
the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to  give 
as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received  with 
his  wife.*  (Vid.  Dos,  Greek,  p.  379.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  opoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens ;  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.9 

HOROLO'GIUM  (upoloyiov)  was  the  name  of 
the  various  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  an¬ 
cients  measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men¬ 
tion  is  made,  were  called  no?Mp  and  yvupuv.  He¬ 
rodotus10 *  ascribes  their  invention  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonians;  Phavorinus11  to  Anaximander;  and  Pli¬ 


1.  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chron.,  ii.,  p.  139,  &c.  —  Grsev., 

Thesaur.  Ant.  Rom.,  riii.) — 2.  (iv.,  8.)— 3.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i., 

p.  184,  <fec.) — 4.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  "Opos  and  "AarixTov. — Pollux, 

Onom.,  iii ,  85. — [  i.  ia.,  ix., 9.) — 5.  (Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  484.) — 

t.  (Bftckh,  p.  4ia  — Compare  Iaseus,  De  Philoct.  hsered.,  p.  141.) 

—7.  (Demasth,  c.  Spud.,  1029,  21.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Onetor., 

11.,  p.  877.) — 9.  (Prut.,  Sol.,  15. — Bdckli,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens, 

1.,  p.  172. — Id.,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  484. — Museum  Criticum, 

No.  viii.,  p.  622. — Herald.,  Obserr.,  ad  J.  A.  et  R.,  p.  216. — Mei¬ 

er,  Att.  Process,  p.  506.) — 10.  (ii.,  109.) — 11.  (ap.  Diog.  Laert, 

11.,  1,  3. — Compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  rVaipioi’  and  'Ava(ipavk>pos.) 
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ny1  to  his  disciple  Anaximenes.  Herodotus  meniumt 
the  nolog  and  yvcjuuv  as  two  distinct  instruments 
Both,  however,  Uivided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sundial.  The  yvup <.>*», 
which  was  also  called  oroixelov,  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  tw«,  and  probably  the  more  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  ( <wui6ripov ),  so 
that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  h(  easily  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  w  as  measured 
by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on  the  place 
where  the  shadow  fell.*  The  gnomon  is  almost 
without  exception  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  dtinvov  or  the  bath ;  and  the  time  for  the  for¬ 
mer  was  towards  sunset,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  measured  ten  or  twelve 
feet.1 * 3  The  longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset,  was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some 
cases  24  feet,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  delnvov  it 
was  20  feet 4  The  time  for  bathing  was  when  the 
gnomon  threw  a  shadow  of  six  feet.5  In  later 
times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied  to  any  kind  of 
sundial,  especially  its  finger  which  threw  the  shad¬ 
ow,  and  thus  pointed  to  the  hour.  Even  the  clep¬ 
sydra  is  sometimes  called  gnomon  4 

The  gnomoifwas  evidently  a  veiy  imperfect  in¬ 
strument,  and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  daj 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  loi  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  noAop  or  yhiorponiov, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  a  more  per¬ 
fect  kind  of  sundial  ;  but  it  appears,  nevertheless, 
not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.7  It  consisted  of  a  basin  (Ae/caiVc),  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  perpendicular  staff  or  fin¬ 
ger  (yvu/i uv)  was  erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  w’ere  marked  bj  lines.8 

Another  kind  of  horologium  was  the  clepsydra 
(KheTpvdpa).  It  derived  its  name  from  K'Xenrnv  and 
vdup,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  consisted 
of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings  (rpvi \  r/uara ) 
at  the  bottom,  through  which  the  water  contained 
in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  stealth.  This  instru 
ment  seems  at  first  to  have  been  used  only  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  time  during  which  per¬ 
sons  were  allowed  to  speak  in  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.  The  time  of  its  invention  or  introduction 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  time  of  Aristophanes9  it 
appeals  to  have  been  in  common  use.  Its  form  ant 
construction  may  be  seen  very  clearly  from  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Aristotle.10  The  clepsydra  was  a  hollow 
globe,  probably  somewhat  flat  at  the  top  part,  where 
it  had  a  short  neck  (av/lof),  like  that  of  a  bottle, 
through  which  the  w’ater  wras  poured  into  it.  This 
opening  might  be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (nu/m), 
to  prevent  the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom. 
The  clepsydra  which  Aristotle  had  in  view’  was 
probably  not  of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  mate¬ 
rial,  but  of  bronze  or  brass,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
seen  in  the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  w’ater 
had  escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  courts  was  thus  measured  by  w'ater,  the  ora¬ 
tors  frequently  use  the  term  vde.p  instead  of  the 
time  allowed  to  them  (kv  rw  kpyj  vAm11).  „Eschi- 
nes,1*  w’hen  describing  the  order  in  which  the  sever¬ 
al  parties  w’ere  allowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  first 
w’ater  w’as  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the 
accused,  and  the  third  to  the  judges.  An  especial 

1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  76.) — 2.  (Hesych.,*.  v. 'Kararo-jj  csia  and  dot- 
ScudiroSo j. — Pollux,  Onom.,i.,  72.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles  ,  652, 
with  the  schol. — Pollux,  1.  c. — Menander  ap.  Athen.,ri.,  p.  243. 
— llesych.,  s.  v.  A tKiiirovv  aroixciov.) — 4.  (Eubulides  ap  Ath 
en.,  i.,”  p.  8.) — 5.  (Lucian,  Cronos.,  c.  17. — Id.,  Somn.  s.  Gall., 
c.  9.)— 6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  42.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  ap.  Poll.,  ix.,  5.)— 
8.  (Alciphron,  Epist.,  iii.,  4. — Lucian,  Lexiph.,  c.  4.) — 9.  (Vid 
Acharn.,  653. — Vesp.,  93  and  827.) — 10.  (Problem.,  xvi.,  #.}— 

11.  ^Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  p.  274. — lav  k  x<i)prj  rd  Siu).-  W..  « 
Leoch.,  p.  1094.) — 12.  (c.  Ctes.,  p.  587.) 
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u»ftcer  (<5  kf  vSap)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  tor 
me  purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping 
when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  i »  to  this  officer 
that  Demosthenes1 *  calls  out,  av  6t  kirllate  to  v6up. 
The  time,  and,  consequently,  the  quantity  of  water 
allowed  to  a  speaker,  depended  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  case ;  and  we  are  informed  that  in  a 
ypabr,  Kapanpeo6elag  the  water  allowed  to  each  par¬ 
ty  amounted  to  eleven  amphorae,®  whereas  in  trials 
concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only  one  am- 
ph  ora  vras  allowed.’  Those  actions  in  which  the 
time  was  thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called 
by  Pollux*  Sinai  npoc  i)6up  :  others  are  termed  61- 
icai.  uvev  vdaroc,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were  not 
tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The  only  in¬ 
stance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we  know  is 
the  ypaipT/  Kanuosuc.* 

The  clepsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but  smaller  ones, 
made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple  structure, 
were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in  families  for  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for  dividing  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  parts.  In  these  glass  clepsydrae 
the  division  into  twelve  equal  parts  must  have  been 
visible,  either  on  the  glass  globe  itself,  or  in  the 
basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.  These  instru¬ 
ments,  however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite  cor¬ 
rectly  all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the  water 
ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  ;6  and,  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  To  remove  the  second  of  these  defects, 
the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with  a  coat 
of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when  they  be¬ 
came  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken  away 
again.’  Plato  is  said  to  have  used  a  wn repivbv 
upoloyiov  in  the  shape  of  a  large  clepsydra,  which 
indicated  the  hours  of  the  night,  and  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  complicated  structure.*  This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.  But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingenious 
invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathematician 
of  Alexandrea  (about  135  B.C.*).  It  is  called  upo- 
loyiov  vdpavA.iK.6v,  and  is  described  by  Vitruvius.9 
Water  was  made  to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were 
thereby  turned.  The  regular  movement  of  these 
wheels  was  communicated  to  a  small  statue,  which, 
gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a  little  stick  to  the 
hours  marked  on  a  pillar  which  was  attached  to 
the  mechanism.  It  indicated  the  hours  regularly 
throughout  the  year,  but  still  required  to  be  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.  This  complicated  clep¬ 
sydra  seems  never  to  have  come  into  general  use, 
and  was  probably  only  found  in  the  houses  of  very 
wealthy  persons.  The  sundial  or  gnomon,  and  a 
simpler  kind  of  clepsydra,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
much  used  down  to  a  very  late  period.  The  twelve 
parts  of  the  day  were  not  designated  by  the  name 
upa  until  the  time  of  the  Alexandrean  astronomers, 
and  even  then  the  old  and  vague  divisions,  described 
in  the  article  Dies,  were  preferred  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  At  the  time  of  the  geographer  Hip¬ 
parchus,  however  (about  150  B.C.),  it  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  to  reckon  by  hours.10 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be¬ 
came  acquainted  was  a  sundial  ( solarium ,  or  horolo¬ 
gium  sciothericum,  and  was,  according  to  some  wri¬ 
ters,  brought  to  Rime  by  Papirius  Cursor  twelve 

1.  (<!.  Steph.,  1,  p.  1103.)— 2.  (jEschin.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  $  126.) 

—3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  p.  1052.) — 4.  (viii.,  113.) — 5.  (Har- 

pocrat.,  s.  v.  Kaiaoots.) — 6.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  42. — Plut.,  Quaist. 
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years  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  Quirinus  ;  others  stated  that  it 
was  brought  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  by  the  consul  M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  erected 
on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  But  this  solarium, 
being  made  for  a  different  meridian,  did  not  show 
the  time  at  Rome  correctly.  Ninety-nine  years  af 
terward,  the  censor  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  old  solarium  a  new  one,  which 
was  more  carefully  regulated  according  to  the  n.o 
ridian  of  Rome.  But  as  sundials,  however  perfect 
they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  sky  was 
cloudy,  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  in  his  censorship,  159 
B.C.,  established  a  public  clepsydra,  which  indicated 
the  hours  both  of  day  and  night.  This  clepsydra 
was  in  after  times  generally  called  solarium.1  The 
word  hora  for  hour  was  introduced  at  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  horologia,  and  was,  in  this  signification,  well 
known  at  the  time  of  Plautus.®  After  the  time  of 
Scipio  Nasica,  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem 
to  have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at 
Rome.  A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by 
Augustus  in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon 
in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk ;  but  Pliny3  complains 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  become  incorrect. 
Another  horologium  stood  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.* 
Sometimes  solaria  were  attached  to  the  front  side 
of  temples  and  basilicas.4 *  The  old  solarium  which 
had  been  erected  behind  the  Rostra  seems  to  have 
existed  on  that  spot  till  a  very  late  period,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium , 
so  that  Cicero  uses  this  expression  as  synonymous 
with  Rostra  or  Forum.6  Horologia  of  various  de¬ 
scriptions  seem  also  to  have  been  commonly  kept 
by  private  individuals  and  at  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves 
whose  special  duty  was  to  announce  the  hours  of 
the  day  to  their  masters.® 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  modern  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer  that 
they  were  very  generally  used  among  the  ancients. 
The  following  woodcut  represents  one  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  horologia  which  have  been  discovered ;  it 
seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that,  the  invention 
of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to  Berosus.  It  was 
discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill  of  Tusculum,  among 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa,  and  is  described  by 
Gio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work  entitled  D'una  antica 
villa  scoperta  sul  dosso  del  Tusculo,  e  d'un  antico  oro- 
logio  a  sole,  Venezia,  1746 ;  and  by  G.  H.  Martini, 
in  his  Abhandlung  von  den  Sonnenuhren  der  Alten 
Leipzig,  1777,  p.  49,  & c. 


The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zuzzeri.  _ 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  60.— Censorin.,  De  Die  Nat.,  c.  23.)—* 
(Pseudol.,  V.,  ii.,  10.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  10.)— 4.  (Vitruv.,  ix-, 
9,  1.)— 5.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  2.  —  Gruter,  Inscr.,  vi.,  #.) 
—6.  (Pro  Quint.,  18.— ad  Herenn.,  iv.,  10.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Fam^ 
xvi.,  18.)— 8.  (Juv.,  x.,  215.— Mart-  v»  ,  67.— Petron.,  26  » 
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aie  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches,  and  the 
length  (A  B)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches.  The 
surface  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontal.  S  P  Q  T  is  the 
basis  of  the  solarium,  which  originally  was  proba¬ 
bly  erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side,  A  S  T  B,  in¬ 
clines  somewhat  towards  the  basis.  This  inclina¬ 
tion  was  called  tyicXifia,  or  inclinatio  solarii  and  en- 
clima  succisum,1  and  shows  the  latitude  or  polar  al¬ 
titude  of  the  place  for  which  the  solarium  was  made. 
The  angle  of  the  enclirna  is  about  40°  43',  which 
coincides  with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the 
body  of  the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excava¬ 
tion  HKDMIFN,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyc- 
lium  ( hemicyclium  excavatum  ex  quadrate *).  With¬ 
in  this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines  are  marked, 
which  pass  through  three  semicircles,  H  L  N,  K  E 
F,  and  D  M  I.  The  middle  one,  KEF,  represents 
the  equator,  the  two  others  the  tropic  lines  of  win¬ 
ter  and  summer.  The  curve  representing  the  sum¬ 
mer  tropic  is  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle,  the 
two  other  curves  somewhat  smaller.  The  ten  mid¬ 
dle  parts,  or  hours  in  each  of  the  three  curves,  are 
all  equal  to  one  another;  but  the  two  extreme  ones, 
though  equal  to  each  other,  are  by  one  fourth  small¬ 
er  than  the  rest.  In  the  middle,  G,  of  the  curve  D 
K  H  K  I  J,  there  is  a  little  square  hole,  in  which 
the  gnomon  or  pointer  must  have  been  fixed,  and  a 
trace  of  it  is  still  visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of 
which  it  was  fixed.  It  must  have  stood  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  position  upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surface  it  must  have 
turned  in  a  right  angle  above  the  spheric  excava¬ 
tion,  so  that  its  end  (C)  extended  as  far  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above 
woodcut.  Vid.  the  description  of  another  solarium 
in  G.  H.  Martini’s  Antiquorum  Monimentorum  Syl- 
loge,  p.  95,  &c. 

Clepsydras  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu¬ 
rately  the  four  vigilias  into  which  the  night  was  di¬ 
vided.3 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydras  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome,  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.4  Before  that  time  the  speakers  had 
been  under  no  restrictions,  but  spoke  as  long  as  they 
deemed  proper.  At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time 
allowed  to  the  speakers  depended  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  case.  Pliny5  states  that  on  one  impor¬ 
tant  occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours ;  ten 
large  clepsydrae  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  ju- 
dices,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that  four  oth¬ 
ers  were  added.6 *  Pompeius,  in  his  law,  is  said  to 
have  limited  the  time  during  which  the  accuser  was 
allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while  the  accused 
was  allowed  three  hours.1  This,  however,  as  is 


I  (VitniT.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Vitruv.) — 3.  (Caes.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  v., 
M.  -Veget.,  t)e  He  Mil.,  iii,  8.  —  jEn.  Tact.,  c.  22.)  —  4.  (Ta¬ 
ut.,  De  Clar  Orat.,  38.)  —  5.  (Epist.,  ii.,  11.) — 6.  (Compare 
<*1in .,  Epist.,  vi.,  2. — Martial,  vi.,  35. — Id.,  viii.,  7.) — 7  (Ascon. 
••  M  Jon.,  p.  37.  e  1.  Orelli.) 
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clear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  others,  vtas  .104 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  shou,J 
only  have  two  thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  ao~ 
cused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  case  men  • 
tioned  by  Pliny,1  where,  according  to  law  ( e  lege) 
the  accuser  had  six  hours,  while  the  accused  had 
nine.  An  especial  officer  was  at  Rome,  as  well  as 
at  Athens,  appointed  to  stop  the  clepsydra  during  th« 
time  when  documents  were  read.8 

HORREA'RII.  (Vid.  Horreum  ) 

KORREUM  (d> peiov,  <nrotyv7i.aK.eZov,  unoOqxT))  was 
according  to  its  etymological  signification,  a  place 
in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were  kept, 
and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.3  During  the 
Empire,  the  name  horreum  wras  given  to  any  place 
destined  for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any 
kind.  Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which 
beautiful  works  of  art  were  kept  ;4  to  cellars  (horrea 
subterranea,  horrea  vinaria 6) ;  to  depfits  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  (horreum  penari- 
um*).  Seneca1  even  calls  his  library  a  horreum. 
But  the  more  general  application  of  the  word  hor¬ 
reum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit  and  corn  ;  and, 
as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be  kept  more  dry 
than  others,  the  ancients  had,  besides  the  horrea 
subterranea,  or  cellars,  two  other  kinds,  one  of 
which  was  built,  like  every  other  house,  upon  the 
ground;  but  others  (hj'rea  pensilia  or  sublimia) 
were  erected  above  the  ground,  and  rested  upon 
posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits  kept  in  them 
might  remain  dry.8 

From  about  the  year  140  A.D.,  Rome  possessed 
two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class  consist¬ 
ed  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  might  depo3- 
ite  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables,9  for  vchich  they  had  no  safe 
place  in  their  own  houses.  This  kind  of  public 
horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Antoni¬ 
nus  Pius,10  though  Lampridius11  assigns  their  insti¬ 
tution  to  Alexander  Severus.18  The  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  these  establishments 
were  called  horrearii.  The  second  and  more  im 
portant  class  of  hoirea,  wdiich  may  be  termed  pub 
lie  granaries,  were  buildings  in  which  a  plentiful 
supply  of  corn  was  constantly  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  from  w-hich,  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
the  corn  was  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  first  idea  of  building  such  a 
public  granary  arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
(lex  Sempronia  frumentaria) ;  and  the  ruins  of  the 
great  granary  (horrea  populi  Romani)  v  hich  he  built 
w^ere  seen  down  to  the  sixteenth  century  1  stween 
the  Aventine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo.13 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  farther  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  emperors  ;  and  during  the  Empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
after  the  names  of  their  founders,  e.  g.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &c. 
The  manner  in  which  corn  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times.14 

HORTE'NSIA  LEX  (Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 

HOIITUS  (KT/iroq),  Garden. 

I.  Greek  Gardens. — Our  knowledge  of  the  hor- 


1.  (Epist.,  iv.,  9.)  — 2.  (Apul.,  Apoloer.,  i.  and  ii.  —  Compare 

Ernesti,  “  De  Solariis,”  in  his  Opuscul.  Philolog. et  Crit.,  p.  21- 
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ticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very  limited.  We  must 
not  look  for  information  respecting  their  gardens  to 
the  accounts  which  we  find  in  Greek  writers  of  the 
gardens  of  Alcinoiis,  filled  with  all  manner  of  trees, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  fountains,1 
or  of  those  of  the  Hesperides,®  or  of  the  paradises 
of  the  Persian  satraps,  which  resembled  our  parks  ;* 
for  thu  former  gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by 
Greek  writers  shows  that  they  were  not  familiar 
with  anything  of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In 
fact,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste 
for  landscape  beauties,  and  the  small  number  of 
flowers  with  which  they  were  acquainted  afforded 
but  littie  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit-trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines.4 
Sometimes  they  were  without  fruit-trees.6 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers,  in 
which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned,  is  one 
in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  Kr/irovg  evudeic*  At 
Athens  the  flowers  most  cultivated  were  probably 
those  used  for  making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and 
roses.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gar¬ 
dening  seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  favourable 
climate  of  Egypt,  so  far  that  a  succession  of  flowers 
was  obtained  all  the  year  round.7  Longus8  de¬ 
scribes  a  garden  containing  every  production  of 
each  season  ;  “  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths, 
and  violets  ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wild  pears  (axpa- 
def),  and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and 
pomegranates  and  myrtles.”  That  the  Greek  idea 
of  horticultural  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions.9  Becker  considers 
this  passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated 
more  to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the 
garden.10 

II.  Roman  Gardens. — The  Romans,  like  the 
Greeks,  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  very 
limited  flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured 
to  overcome,  by  arranging  the  materials  they  did 
possess  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  ef¬ 
fect.  We  have  a  very  full  description  of  a  Roman 
garden  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he 
describes  his  Tuscan  villa.11  In  front  of  the  porti- 
cus  there  was  generally  a  xystus,  or  flat  piece  of 
ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of  different  shapes 
by  borders  of  box.  There  were  also  such  flower¬ 
beds  in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Sometimes  they 
were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces,  and  their  slo¬ 
ping  sides  planted  with  evergreens  or  creepers. 
The  most  striking  features  of  a  Roman  garden 
were  fines  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  plane 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  planted  in 
regular  order  ;  alleys  or  walks  ( ambulationes )  form¬ 
ed  by  closely-clipped  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  evergreens  ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra¬ 
mids,  fountains,  and  summer-houses  ( dicctcc ).  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house,  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
garden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.1*  In  one  re¬ 
spect  the  Roman  taste  differed  most  materially 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  namely,  in  their  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  ars  topiaria,  which  consisted  in  tying, 


I.  (Od.,  vii.,  112-130.) — 2.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  25.) — 3.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.,  2,  I)  7. — Id.,  (Econ.,  iv.,  26,  27. — Plut.,  Alcib.,  24.) — 
4.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  16. — Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  3,  I)  12.) — 5.  (Paus., 
i.,21,  I)  9.) — 6.  (Aves,  1066.) — 7.  (Callixenus  ap.  Athen,  v.,  p. 
Ip8.)  -fl.  (Past.,  ii.,  p.  36.) — 9.  (Plutarch,  “  De  capienda  ex  in- 
Bticig  ulililite,”  c.  10.) — 10.  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p  403-405.) 
«•  11.  (Plin.,  Epist  ,  v.,  6.) — 12.  'Min,  t  : — Cic  ad  Quint  Fr., 
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twisting,  or  cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the 
box)  into  the  figures  of  animajf,  ships,  letteis,  &c 
The  importance  attached  to  this  part  of  horticulture 
is  proved,  not  only  by  the  description  of-  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers,1  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  topiarius  is  the  only  name  used  in  good  Latin 
writers  for  the  ornamental  gardener.  Cicero*  men¬ 
tions  the  topiarius  among  the  higher  class  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  gestatio  and  hippodromus.  The  gestatio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter.* 
The  hippodromus  (not,  as  one  reading  gives  the  word 
in  Pliny,  hypodromus)  was  a  place  for  running  or 
horse  exercise,  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  consisting 
of  several  paths  divided  by  hedges  of  box,  orna¬ 
mented  with  topiarian  work,  and  surrounded  by 
large  trees.4 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  rep¬ 
resented  ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga¬ 
tion.  Their  principal  garden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro¬ 
cus,  narcissus,  lily,  gladiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others. 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  earlier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
aera.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial.* 
They  were  used  both  to  preserve  foreign  plants,  and 
to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Colu¬ 
mella*  and  Pliny7  speak  of  forcing-houses  for  grapes, 
melons,  &c.  In  every  garden  there  was  a  space 
set  apart  for  vegetables  ( olera ). 

Flowers  and  plants  were  also  kept  in  the  central 
space  of  the  peristyle  (vid.  House),  on  the  roofs, 
and  in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in 
a  town,  where  the  garden  was  very  small,  its  walla 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &c.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  Pompeii.* 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridari- 
um,9  and  the  gardener  topiarius  or  viridarius.  The 
common  name  for  a  gardener  is  villicus  or  cultor 
hortorum.  We  find,  also,  the  special  names  vinitor , 
olitor.  The  word  hortulanus  is  only  of  late  forma¬ 
tion.  The  aquarius  had  charge  of  the  fountains 
both  in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.10 

HOSPES.  ( Vid.  Hospitium.) 

HOSPI'TIUM  (gevia,  rrpoljevia).  Hospitality  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  all  na¬ 
tions  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree  of 
civilization.  In  civilized  countries  the  necessity  of 
general  hospitality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at  a 
time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afforded 
scarcely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on  his 
journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined  for 
his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of  hospi 
tality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  observed  to  the  latest  period  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  and  acquired  a  political  importance  which  it 
has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  vas  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature,  either  pri¬ 
vate  or  public,  in  as  far  as  it  was  either  established 
between  individuals  or  between  two  states  ( Hot - 
pitium  privatum  and  hospitium  publicum,  Ztvia  and 
npo^evia). 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  33,  60. — Id.  ib.,  xri.,  11,  39. — Id.  ib., 
xxii.,  22,  34. — Martial,  iii.,  19.) — 2.  (Paradox.,  v.,  2.) — 3.  (Plin., 
Epist.,  v.,  6. — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  17.) — 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c. — Martial,  xii  ,  50. 
—Id.,  lvii.,  23.)— 5.  (viii.,  14,  68.— Id.,  iv.,  21, 5.— Id.,  xiii  ,  127.) 
— 6.  (xi.,  3,  52.)— 7.  (H.  N.,  xix.,  5,  23.) — 8.  (Gell’s  Ponspeiaua, 
ii.,  4.)— 9.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  7,  s.  8.) — 10.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  2831 
Ac. — Bottiaer,  Racem.v.tionen  zur  Garten-kuns'  der  Alteu.) 
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[fl  ancient  Greece,  the  stranger,  as  such  (fevof 
lad  hostis),  was  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  1 * 3  but 
whenever  he  appeared  among  another  tribe  cr  na¬ 
tion  without  any  sign  of  hostile  intentions,  he  was 
considered  not  only  as  one  who  required  aid,  but 
as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the  protecting  deity 
nf  strangers  and  suppliants  (Zet>f  ^uviog  and  Iketti- 
mog*).  This  religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by 
the  belief  that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god 
in  disguise.*  On  his  arrival,  therefore,  the  stran¬ 
ger,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he  might  be,  was 
kindly  received,  and  provided  with  everything  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  satisfy  his 
immediate  wants.  The  host  did  not  inquire  who 
the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led  him  to  his  house, 
until  the  duties  of  hospitality  were  fulfilled.  During 
Lis  stay,  it  was  a  sacred  duty  of  his  host  to  protect 
Imn  against  any  persecution,  even  if  he  belonged  to 
a  politically  hostile  race,  so  that  the  host’s  house 
was  a  perfect  asylum  to  him.  On  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  with  presents  and  good  wishes.4  It 
seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  host,  on  the 
departure  of  the  stranger,  to  break  a  die  ( iiarpuya - 
Aof)  in  two,  one  half  of  which  he  himself  retained, 
while  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  stranger ;  and 
when  at  any  future  time  they  or  their  descendants 
met,  they  had  a  means  of  recognising  each  other, 
and  the  hospitable  connexion  was  renewed.4  Hos¬ 
pitality  thus  not  only  existed  between  the  persons 
who  had  originally  formed  it,  but  was  transferred 
as  an  inheritance  from  father  to  son.  To  violate 
the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a  great  crime  and  an 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  men  as  well  as  gods 
( diKai  KaKogevtag*).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connexions  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many  towns, 
such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis,  and 
others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  character 
of  their  citizens.7  But,  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  intercourse  among  the  Greeks  began  to  be 
established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  ( navdoiiuov ,  Karayu-yiov, 
Karakvatg),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos¬ 
pitable  connexions  found  accommodation.  For  those 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visiters  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit¬ 
ers,  either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about 
the  temple.8  The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was 
exercised  by  private  individuals  on  such  festive  oc¬ 
casions  probably  differed  very  little  from  that  which 
is  customary  among  ourselves,  and  was  chiefly 
shown  towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and 
merit,  whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house 
wherein  they  stayed.9  In  the  houses  of  the  wealth¬ 
ier  Greeks  a  separate  part  ( hospitium  or  hospitalia , 
and  f-tvuveg),  with  a  separate  entrance,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  and  habitation  of  strangers,  and 
was  provided  with  all  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  temporary  occupants.  On  the  fir-.'t  day  after 
their  arrival  they  were  generally  invited  to  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  their  host ;  but  afterward  their  provisions 
fj;evia),  consisting  of  fowl,  eggs,  and  fruit,  were  ei¬ 
ther  sent  to  them,  or  they  had  to  purchase  them 
themselves.10 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  12. — Herod.,  ix.,  11. — Plut.,  Aristid.,  10.) 
—2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiv.,  57,  &c.,  283.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  270. — Id.  ib., 
riii.,  213. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  164. — Compare  Apollon.,  Argonaut.,  ii., 
1134. — jElian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  1.) — 3.  (Od.,  xvii.,  484.) — 4.  (Od.,  iv., 
S'7,  Ac.,  -with  Nitsch’s  note.) — 5.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Med.,  613.) — 
I  [Lilian,  1.  c. — Paus.,  vii.,  25.) — 7.  (Herod.,  vi.,  35. — Thucyd., 
ii  ,  13. — Plato,  C'rito,  p.  45,  C. — Stobseus,  Florileg.,  tit.  xliv.,  40, 
Ac.)— 8.  fjElian  V.  H.,  iv.,  9. — Schol.  ad  Find.,  Ol.,  xi.,  51  and 
15. — Com)  are  P,  ato,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  952.— Lucian,  Amor.,  12. 
—Thucyd.,  lii.,  (8.) — 9.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  2,  5. — Plato,  Protag-.,  p. 
115  — Becker,  Charikles,  i.,  p.  134,  Ac.) — 10.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  4. 
•  4  pul  ,  Metam.,  ii.,  p  19.) 


Whit  has  been  said  hitherto  only  refers  to  line 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing  b* 
tween  two  individuals  or  families  of  different  state*. 
Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was  the  hos- 
pitium  publicum  (npotjevta,  sometimes  simply  l-evia\ 
or  public  hospitality  which  existed  between  tw« 
states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a  family  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the  other.  Of  the 
latter  kind  of  public  hospitality  many  instances  are 
recorded,  such  as  that  between  the  Pisistratids  and 
Sparta,  in  which  the  people  of  Athens  had  no  share. 
The  hospitium  publicum  among  the  Greeks  arose 
undoubtedly  from  the  hospitium  privatum,  and  it 
may  have  originated  in  two  ways.  When  the  Greek 
tribes  were  governed  by  chieftains  or  kings,  the  pri¬ 
vate  hospitality  existing  between  the  ruling  families 
of  two  tribes  may  have  produced  similar  relations 
between  their  subjects,  which,  after  the  abolition  ol 
the  kingly  power,  continued  to  exist  between  the 
new  republics  as  a  kind  of  political  inheritance  of 
former  times.  Or  a  person  belonging  to  one  state 
might  have  either  extensive  connexions  with  the 
citizens  of  another  state,  or  entertain  great  partiali¬ 
ty  for  the  other  state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive 
all  those  who  came  from  that  state  either  on  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in 
his  own  city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  individual,  but  the  state  to  which  he  offered 
this  kind  service  would  naturally  soon  recognise 
and  reward  him  for  it.  When  two  states  establish¬ 
ed  public  hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  for¬ 
ward  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it 
was  necessary  that  in  each  state  persons  should  be 
appointed  to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over 
the  interests  of,  all  persons  who  came  from  the 
state  connected  by  hospitality."  The  persons  wha 
were  appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised 
agents  of  the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  call¬ 
ed  npoijavoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily 
kOe'honpo^evoi.1 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  of  a  modern  consul  or  minister-resi¬ 
dent,  was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus,  it 
either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citizens  to  reside  in 
the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states  * 
But  in  subsequent  times  this  custom  seems  to  have 
been  given  up,  for  we  find  that  at  Athens  the  family 
of  Callias  were  the  proxeni  of  Sparta  ;*  at  Elis,  the 
Elean  Xenias  ;4  and  at  Argos,  the  Argive  Alciphron.4 
A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  sometimes 
also  intrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostes,  as  Cle- 
archus  at  Byzantium.6 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hospi¬ 
tality  existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find, 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian  as  proxenus  of  Syracuse 
at  Athens,7  and  Arthmius  of  Zeleia  as  the  proxenus 
of  Athens  at  Zeleia.8  The  common  mode  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  by  show  of  hands.9  The  principal  duties 
of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive  those  persons,  espe¬ 
cially  ambassadors,  who  came  from  the  state  which 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  59.— Compare  Thucyd.,  ii.,  29,  witk 

Arnold’s  note,  and  iii.,  70,  with  GSller’s.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  57.)-  • 

3.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  v.,  4,  I)  22.  —  Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3,  I)  4,  Ac.) — 4 

(Paus.,  iii.,  8,  <)  2.)— 5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  59.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Hell  : 

1,  35.- Id.  ib.,  i.,  3,  t>  15.)— 7.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.,  27.)— «.  (JSt- 

chin  ,  r  Ctes.,  p.  647. — Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  i.,  p.  54£.)-- 

9.  (TTlpu”>  ad  Demosth.,  c  Meid.,  p.  374  ) 
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fee  represented ;  to  procure  lor  them  admission  to 
the  assembly,  and  seats  in  the  theatre  ;*  to  act 
as  the  patron  of  the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states  if  any  disputes  arose.*  If  a 
stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus  of  his  coun- 
tiy  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of  the  deceased.* * 3 

Regarding  the  honours  and  privileges  which  a 
oroxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre¬ 
sented,  the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
full  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides.4 * 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
which  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges,  for  we  rind  that 
where  this  right  was  granted  it  was  done  by  an  es¬ 
pecial  document.8  A  foreigner  who  was  appointed 
in  his  own  country  as  proxenus  of  Athens,  enjoyed 
for  his  own  person  the  right  of  hospitality  at  Athens 
whenever  he  visited  this  city,  and  all  the  other 
privileges  that  a  foreigner  could  possess  without 
Decoming  a  real  Athenian  citizen.  Among  these 
privileges,  though  they  were  not  necessarily  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  proxeny,  but  were  granted  by  special 
decrees,  we  may  mention  the,  1.  ’Eirryapia,  which, 
in  cases  when  it  was  granted  by  the  more  powerful 
3tate,  generally  became  mutual  ;6  2.  The  right  to 
acquire  property  at  Athens  (ly/cTr/aig,  i/xnaaig,  Ik- 
nacng) ;  3.  The  exemption  from  paying  taxes  (ut6- 
leia  or  areAeta  dnavruv)  ;7  and,  4.  Inviolability  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.* 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  individu¬ 
als  as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the 
civic  franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole 
state ;  and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences 
'ould  not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the 
privileged  state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.9 

The  hospitality  of  the  Romans  w-as,  as  in  Greece, 
cither  hospitium  privatum  or  publicum.  Private 
hospitality  with  the  Romans,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  more  accurately  and  legally  defined  than 
in  Greece.  The  character  of  a  hospes,  i.  e.,  a  person 
connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of  hospitality,  was 
deemed  even  more  sacred,  and  to  have  greater 
claims  upon  the  host,  than  that  of  a  person  connect¬ 
ed  by  blood  or  affinity.  The  relation  of  a  hospes  to 
his  Roman  friend  was  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  a  cliens.10 *  According  to  Massurius  Sabinus,11  a 
hospes  has  even  higher  claims  than  a  cliens.  The 
obligations  which  the  connexion  of  hospitality  with 
a  foreigner  imposed  upon  a  Roman  were,  to  receive 
in  his  house  his  hospes  when  travelling,1*  and  to 
protect,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  represent  him  as 
his  patron  in  the  courts  of  justice.13  Private  hospi¬ 
tality  thus  gave  to  the  hospes  the  claims  upi  n  his 
host  which  the  client  had  on  his  patron,  but  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  the  dependance  implied  in  the 
clientela.  Private  hospitality  was  established  be¬ 
tween  individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  person,14  and  hallowed  by  reli¬ 
gion  ;  for  Jupiter  hospitalis  was  thought  to  watch 
over  the  jus  hospitii,  as  Zeus  xenios  did  w  ith  the 
Greeks  ;18  and  the  violation  of  it  was  as  great  a 
crime  and  impiety  at  Rome  as  in  Greece.  When 


1.  (Pollux,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  3,  6  4.) — 3.  (Demosth., 

e.  Callip.,  p.  1237,  &c.) — 4.  (Bockh,  Corp.  inscrip.,  n.  1691-93, 

and  ii.,  p.  79. — Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  256. — Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.,  1, 
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t.  2G.‘,  — 14.  (Serv.  ad  JE n.,  ix.,  360.) — 15.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr..  iv., 
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hospitality  was  formed,  the  two  friends  used  t« 
divide  between  themselves  a  tessera  hospitalis,1  by 
which,  afterward,  they  themselves  or  their  descend¬ 
ants — for  the  connexion  was  hereditary,  as  in  Greece 
— might  recognise  one  another.  From  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  Plautus  ( deum  hospitalem  ac  tesseram  mecum 
fero *),  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  tessera  boro 
the  image  of  Jupiter  hospi'  ilis.  Hospitality,  when 
thus  once  established,  cou/  not  be  dissolved  except 
by  a  formal  declaration  (r~  nuntiatio3),  and  in  this 
case  the  tessera  hospitalis  was  broken  to  pieces.4 
Hospitality  was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that 
indiscriminate  manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece,  but  the  custom  of  observing  the  law's  ol 
hospitality  was  probably  common  to  all  the  nations 
of  Italy.8  In  many  cases  it  was  exercised  without 
any  formal  agreement  between  the  parties,  and  it 
was  deemed  an  honourable  duty  to  receive  distin¬ 
guished  guests  into  the  house.6 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  existed 
at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of  Italy, 
and  the  fcedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy7  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  hospitium  publicum.  But  the  first  direct  men¬ 
tion  of  public  hospitality  being  established  betweee 
Rome  and  another  city,  is  after  the  Gauls  had  de¬ 
parted  from  Rome,  when  it  was  decreed  that  Ceer« 
should  be  rewarded  for  its  good  services  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  public  hospitality  between  the  two 
cities.*  The  public  hospitality  after  the  war  with 
the  Gauls  gave  to  the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity 
with  Rome,  that  is,  the  civitas  without  the  suffra- 
gium  and  the  honores.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  283.)  In 
the  later  times  of  the  Republic,  we  no  longer  find 
public  hospitality  established  between  Rome  and  a 
foreign  state ;  but  a  relation  which  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  was  introduced  in  its  stead,  that  is, 
towns  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia,9  and 
thus  obtained  the  civitas  without  the  suffragium 
and  the  honores ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous 
of  forming  a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered 
into  clientela  to  some  distinguished  Roman,  who 
then  acted  as  patron  of  the  client  town.  But  the 
custom  of  granting  the  honour  of  hospes  publicus  to 
a  distinguished  foreigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.10  Whether  such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the 
same  duties  towards  Roman  citizens,  as  the  Greek 
proxenus,  is  uncertain  ;  but  his  privileges  were  the 
same  as  those  of  a  municeps,  that  is,  he  had  the 
civitas,  but  not  the  suffragium  or  the  honores.  Public 
hospitality  was,  like  the  hospitium  privatum,  hered¬ 
itary  in  the  family  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted.1’-  The  honour  of  public  hospes  was 
sometimes  also  conferred  upon  a  distinguished  Ro¬ 
man  by  a  foreign  state.12 

HOSTIA.  ( Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

HOSTIS.  (Vid.  Hospitium.) 

HOUSE  (GREEK),  (oltcog).  The  scanty  notices 
of  the  domestic,  or,  rather,  the  palatial  architecture 
of  the  early  Greeks,  which  we  find  in  Homer,  are 
insufficient  to  give  an  accurate  notion  of  the  names, 
uses,  and  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  which 
appear,  however,  to  have  differed  considerably  from 
the  usages  of  later  ages.  We  first  gain  precise  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  about  the  time  of  the  I  el- 
oponnesian  war;  and  from  the  allusions  made  by 
Greek  writers  to  the  houses  of  this  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  subsequent  periods,  till  the  time  of  Alexan- 

1.  (Plaut.,Pcen.,v.,2, 87.) — 2  (Pcen.,v.,  1,25.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxv.. 
18. — Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  36.) — 4.  (Plaut.,  Cistell.,  ii.,  1,  27.) — 5. 
(AElian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  1. — Liv.,  i.,  1.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  ii.,  18.— 
Id.,  Pro  Rose.  Am.,  6.) — 7.  (i.,  9.) — 8.  (Liv.,  v.,  50.) — 9.  (Liv 
viii.,  14.) — 10.  (Liv.,  i.,  45.-  Id  ,  v.,  28. — Id.,  xxxvii.,  54.) — II 

(Diod.  Sic.,  xiv.,  93.) — 12.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  n.  1331. — 
Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,  18. — Die.,  c.  Verr.,  iv.,  65. — Compare  Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  58. — Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechte,  p 
54,  &c. — Gottline,  Gesch.  der  Rom  Staatsv.,  p.  216,  i fee  > 
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ner,  we  may  conclude  that  their  general  arrangement 
corresponded  with  that  described  by  Vitruvius.1  In 
this  description,  however,  there  is  one  considerable 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  In  a 
Greek  family  the  women  lived  in  private  apartments 
allotted  to  their  exclusive  use.  Hence  the  house 
was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  portions, 
namely,  the  Andronitis,  or  men’s  apartments  (d vdpu- 
vlng),  and  the  Gynaeconitis,  or  women’s  apartments 
( yvvaucuving ).  Now  Vitruvius,  after  describing  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  goes  on  to  the  Gynaeconitis, 
and  then  speaks  of  the  Andronitis,  as  if  the  latter 
lay  behind  the  former,  an  arrangement  which  is 
highly  improbable  from  all  we  know  of  the  careful 
seclusion  in  which  the  Greek  women  were  kept, 
and  which  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the  accounts 
of  the  writers  of  the  period  we  have  referred  to. 

In  the  earliest  times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to 
by  Homer,  the  women’s  apartments  were  in  the 
upper  story  (vnepyov).  The  same  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  house  spoken  of  by  Lysias  *  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  that  was  the -usual  custom  at 
this  period.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  several  writers,  and  Lysias  himself 
among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeconitis  was  on  the 
same  story  with  the  Andronitis,  a-nd  behind  it  ;* 
and  even  the  tragic  poets  transfer  to  the  heroic 
ages  the  practice  of  their  own,  and  describe  both 
sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  same  floor.4 * 

Becker*  notices  the  different  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  the  inconsistency  between  these 
statements  and  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  the 
most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Galiani,  namely, 
that  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  a  slight  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  disposition  of  the  apartments,  by 
which  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconitis  were  placed 
side  by  side,  each  of  them  having  its  own  front  to¬ 
wards  the  street,  and  its  own  entrance. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  was 
not  large,  as  the  apartments  extended  rather  in  the 
direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In  towns, 
the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side,  with  party 
walls  between.6  The  exterior  wall  was  plain,  being 
composed  generally  of  stone,  brick,  and  timber,7 *  and 
often  covered  with  stucco.*  Plutarch  speaks  of 
Phocion’s  house  as  being  ornamented  with  plates 
of  iron.9 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the  street 
and  the  house  door,  like  the  Roman  vestibulum,  is 
plain  from  the  law  of  Hippias,  which  laid  a  tax  on 
house-doors  opening  outward,  because  they  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  street.10  The  n podvpa,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned,11 *  seems  to  be  merely  the 
space  in  front  of  the  house.  We  learn,  however, 
from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that  houses  some¬ 
times  stood  back  from  the  street,  within  enclosures 
of  their  own  (Trpo^puypara  or  6pv<j>aK-rocli).  In  front 
of  the  house  was  generally  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agyi- 
eus,  or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god. 
Sometimes  there  was  a  bay-tree  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  and  sometimes  a  head  of  the  god  Hermes.13 

A  few  steps  (dvadadpol)  led  up  to  the  house-door, 
which  generally  bore  some  inscription,  for  the  sake 
of  a  good  omen  or  as  a  charm,  such  as  Elcrodof 
K pdryn  ’Xyadti  Aaipovt1*  The  form  and  fastenings 
of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua.  This  door, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  opened  outward ;  but 

1.  (vi.,  7,  ed.  Schneider.) — 2.  (De  Csede  Eratosth.,  p.  12,  13. 
--Compare  Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  961,  and  Thesmoph.,  482.) — 3. 
d-ysias,  c.  Simon.,  p.  139. — Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1155. — 
Xen.,  (Econ.,  ix.,  5. — Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.)— 4.  (Soph., 
(Ed.  Tyr.,  1241-1262.) — 5.  (Chankles,  p.  184—5.) — 6.  (Thucyd., 
ii.,  3.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Mera.,  iii.,  1,  t>  7. — Demosth.,  LDpi  Sm-ra^., 
o.  175.) — 8.  (Plutarch,  Comp.  Aristot.  et  Cat.,  4.) — 9.  (Piut., 
Phoc.,  18.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  (Econ.,  ii.,  1347,  ed.  Bekker.) — 11. 
(Herod.,  vi.,  35.) — 12.  (Heracl.  Pont.,  Polit.,  1.) — 13.  (Thucyd., 
vi.,  27. — Aristoph.,  Plut.,  1153.) — 14.  (Plutarch,  Frag.  Vit.  Crat. 
-Dioy.  Laert.,  vi  ,  50.) 
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this  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  for  open¬ 
ing,  ivSovvai,  and  shutting  it,  kmonaaaaOcu  and 
tyehicvoaodai.1 *  The  handles  were  called  kmanao - 
Typeg. 

The  house-door  was  called  aiXeiog  or  avXeia 
dvpa*  because  it  led  to  the  avXy.  It  gave  admit¬ 
tance  to  a  narrow  passage  ( dvpupelov ,  7rvA6v,  &vp6v), 
on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large  house,  were  the 
stables,  on  the  other  the  porter’s  lodge.  The  duty 
of  the  porter  (dvpupog)  was  to  admit  visiters,  and  to 
prevent  anything  improper  from  being  carried  into 
or  out  of  the  house.*  Plato4  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  an  officious  porter.  The  porter  was  attended  by 
a  dog.*  Hence  the  phrase  evXaSeiadai  <twa,' 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Cave  canem. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  passage  Vitruvius  places 
another  door,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  gen 
erally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch7  mentions  the 
house-door  as  being  visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  1 9-vpupetov  we  pass  into  the  peristyle  or 
court  (irepKTTvXtov,  avly)  of  the  Andronitis,  which 
was  a  space  open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre  (Inai- 
Opov),  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  porticoes 
(oroai),  of  which  one,  probably  that  nearest  the  en¬ 
trance,  was  called  npoaroov .*  These  porticoes  were 
used  for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.* 
Here  was  commonly  the  altar  on  which  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  household  gods,  but  frequently 
portable  altars  were  used  for  this  purpose.1*  Vitru¬ 
vius11  says  that  the  porticoes  of  the  peristyle  were  of 
equal  height,  or  else  the  one  facing  the  south  was 
built  with  loftier  columns.  This  he  calls  a  Rhodian 
peristyle.  The  object  sought  was  to  obtain  as 
much  sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in 
summer,  as  possible.1* 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chambers 
used  by  the  men,  such  as  banqueting-rooms  ( ofoop 
avdp&veg),  which  were  large  enough  to  contain  sev- 
eral  sets  of  couches  {TpWhivoi,  inruicXivoi,  rpiaicov- 
tukIlvol),  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  abundant 
room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  performers  of 
games  ;l*  parlours  or  sitting-rooms  (k&dpai),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping-rooms  (dejudna,  koi- 
ruveg,  oUnpara) ;  picture-galleries  and  libraries,  and 
sometimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  these  apartments,  attention  was  paid  to  their  as¬ 
pect.14 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gynaeconitis  by  a  door  called  p£- 
rav?iog,  piaavTiog,  or  peaavXiog,  which  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite  to  the 
entrance.  Vitruvius  applies  the  name  peoavlog  to 
a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles,  in  which  was 
the  piaavlog  dvpa.  By  means  of  this  door,  all  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Andronitis  and  Gynaeconi¬ 
tis  could  be  shut  off.  Its  uses  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  &vpa  fiahavurog.1*  Its  name, 
ueaavXog,  is  evidently  derived  from  peaog,  and  means 
the  door  between  the  two  avXat  or  peristyles.16  The 
other  name,  peravlog,  is  taken  by  some  writers  as 
merely  the  Attic  form  of  piaavlog.17  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  pera,  as  being  the  door  be- 


1.  (Plutarch,  Pelop.,  11. — Dio,  57.) — 2.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  i.,  19.— 

Harpocr.,  s.  v. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxii.,  66.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  (Econ., 

i.,  6.) — 4.  (Protag.,  p.  314.) — 5.  (Apoilod.  ap.  Athen.,  i.,  p.  3.  — 

Theocr.,  xv.,  43. — Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  416. — Id.,  Equit.,  1025.)  — 

6.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  1215.) — 7.  (De  Gen.  Socr.,  c.  18.)— 8. 

(Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314,  315.) — 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  78.— Plato, 

Symp.,  p.  212. — Id.,  PTotag.,  p.  311. — Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Soci., 

32.) — 10.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  328.) — 11.  (1.  c.) — 12.  (Xen., 

(Econ.,  ix.,  4. — Id.,  Mem.,  iii.,  8, $  9. — Aristot.,  (Econ.,  i.,  6.)— 

13.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c. — Xen.,  Symp.,  i.,  4,  t)  13. — Plutarch,  Symp., 

v.,  5,  I)  2. — Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  676.) — 14.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c. — Lysias, 

De  Csede  Eratosth.,  p.  28. — Id.,  c.  Eratosth.,  p.  389. — Aristoph., 

Eccles.,  8,  14. — Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  79. — Plato,  Protag.,  p.  314, 

316.) — 15.  ((Econ.,  ix.,  5.— Compare  Plut.,  Arat.,  26.) — 16.  (Sui- 

das,  s.  v.  McoaiXtov. — JB1.  Dion.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  II.,  xi.,  547  — 

Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,  335.) — 17.  (Moer.  Att.,  p  2649 
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hifiJL  or  beyond  the  avlfj,  with  respect  to  the  crf'tioq 
i frvpa.1  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  house  de¬ 
scribed  by  Vitruvius,  if  the  Andronitis  and  Gynae- 
conitis  lay  side  by  side,  the  peoavXoq  dvpa,  would 
not  be  opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the 
other  sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  gave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of  the 
Gynaeconitis,  which  differed  from  that  of  the  An¬ 
dronitis  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of  its 
•ides.  On  the  fourth  side  (the  side  facing  the  south, 
according  to  Vitruvius)  were  placed  two  antae  ( vid . 
Ant.®),  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
A  third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inward2 *  ( Quantum  inter  antas  distal,  ex  eo  tertia 
dempta  spatium  datur  introrsus),  thus  forming  a  cham¬ 
ber  or  vestibule,  which  was  called  npoardq,  napaa- 
rdq,  and  perhaps  iraoraq,  and  also  npodpopoq.9  On 
the  right  and  left  of  this  npoardq  were  two  bed¬ 
chambers,  the  ■ddlapoq  and  ap<piddlapoq,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  bedchamber  of  the  house,  and 
here  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the  vases  and 
other  valuable  articles  of  ornament.4 *  Beyond  these 
rooms  (for  this  seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means 
by  in  his  locis  introrsus)  were  large  apartments  (lo- 
ruveq),  used  for  working  in  wool  (oeci  magni,  in  qui- 
bus  matres  familiarum  cum  lanijicis  habent  sessio- 
neinb).  Hound  the  peristyle  were  the  eating-rooms, 
bed-chambers,  store-rooms,  and  other  apartments 
in  common  use  ( triclinia  quolidiana,  cubicula,  et  cello, 
familiarico). 

Besides  the  av2,noq  -&vpa  and  the  ptaavloq  \ 9vpa, 
there  was  a  third  door  ( urjnaia  &vpa)  leading  to  the 
garden.6  Lysias7  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
probably  led  from  the  garden  into  the  street. 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  the  larger  size  is  taken  from  Becker’s 
Charikles.  It  is,  of  course,  conjectural,  as  there  are 
now  no  Greek  houses  in  existence. 
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I,  rooms  for  working  in  wool  (loruveq)  5  K,  garden 
door,  KT/naia  ■Qvpa. 

There  was  usually,  though  not  always,  an  uppei 
story  ( bnepipov ,  Siypeq),  which  seldom  extended  over 
the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story.  The 
principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the  lodging 
of  the  slaves,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  De¬ 
mosthenes,1  where  the  words  kv  rip  nvpyip  seem 
to  imply  a  building  several  stories  high.  The  ac* 
cess  to  the  upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  by  stairs  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading 
up  from  the  street.  Guests  were  also  lodged  in  the 
upper  story.2  But  in  some  large  houses  there  were 
rooms  set  apart  for  their  reception  (t-evuveq)  on  thu 
ground-floor.2  In  cases  of  emergency,  store-rooms 
were  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  guests.4 

Portions  of  the  upper  story  sometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  lower  part,  forming  balco¬ 
nies  or  verandahs  (npobolat,  yeiainodiapara6). 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  walk  about  upon  them.6  But  pointed  roofs 
were  also  used.7 

In  the  interior  of  the  house,  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  (napanerdapa- 
ra),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  embroi¬ 
dered.* 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it  is 
incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no  win¬ 
dows  (■ dvpideq ),  or,  at  least,  none  overlooking  the 
street.  They  were  not  at  all  uncommon.9 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  means 
of  fireplaces.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  ( Kanvodour) l0).  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  this  could  be  the  case 
when  there  was  an  upper  story.  Little  portable 
stoves  ( kaxdpai ,  hoxapideq)  or  chafing-dishes  (avdpd 
icia)  were  frequently  used.11  (Vid.  Focus.) 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  the  country,  at 
least  in  Attica,  were  much  larger  and  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  than  those  in  the  towns.  The  latter  seem  to 
have  been  generally  small  and  plain,  especially  in 
earlier  times,  when  the  Greeks  preferred  expending 
the  resources  of  art  and  wealth  on  their  temples  and 
public  buildings  ,12  but  the  private  houses  became 
more  magnificent  as  the  public  buildings  began  tc 
be  neglected.12 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain  at 
the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  coloured 
stones  were  used.14  Mosaics  are  first  mentionei 
under  the  kings  of  Pergamus. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.16  This  innova¬ 
tion  met  with  considerable  opposition.16  Plato  men¬ 
tions  the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark 
of  a  rpvipuoa  no^iq.11  These  allusion.-  prove  that 
the  practice  was  not  uncommon  in  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have  also  mention  of 
painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period.18  At  a  later 
period  this  mode  of  decoration  became  general.19 

HOUSE  (  ROMAN)  ( Domus ;  Mdes  privato).  The 


o,  House-door,  avleioq  ftvpa  :  $up,  passage,  ■&vpu- 
peiov  or  dvpdi,  :  A,  peristyle  or  avXr/  of  the  Androni- 
tie ;  0,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Andronitis ; 
ft,  peravXoq  or  peaav2.oq  ■dvpa :  T,  peristyle  of  the 
Gynaeconitis ;  y,  chambers  of  the  Gynaeconitis ;  rr, 
irpooruq  or  rcapaardq :  6,  fttikapoq  and  dp<pidd?.apoq : 


1.  (Lysias,  De  C«d.  Era..,  p.  20.— Plut.,  Symp.,  vii.,  1.— Ml. 

Cion.  ap.  Eustath.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Vitruv..  1.  c.,  I)  1.) — 3.  (Pollux. 

8uid.  —  Ilesych. — Etymol.  Mag.  —  Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Xen., 

CEcon.,  ix  ,  3.)-— 6.  (Vitruv.)— 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  76.— De- 

mosth.,  c.  Euerg  ,p  1155. — Lysias,  c.  Eratostli.,  p.  393.)  7.  (1. 

e .  p.  394.) 


1.  (c.  Euerg.,  p.  1156.)— 2.  (Antiph.,  De  Venef.,  p.  611.)— I 
Vitruv.,  1.  c.— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  125.— Eurip.,  Alcest.,  564.) 
.  (Plato,  Protag.,  p.  315.1—5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,81.)— 6.  (Lys¬ 
is,  adv.  Simon.,  p.  142. — Plaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  ii.,  3.) — 7.  (Pollux, 
)nom.,  i.,  81.)— 8.  (Pollux,  x.,  32.— Theophrast.,  Char.,  5.)— 9. 
Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  797.— Id.,  Eccles.,  961.— Plut.,  De  Curios., 
3.) — 10.  (Herod.,  viii..  137.)— 11.  (Plutarch,  ApcphtL.,  i.,  p. 
17,  W.— Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  811.— Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  89  ;  x  , 
01.) — ]2.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  14,  65.— Isocr.,  Areop.,  20.— Dic*arch., 
itat.  Grajc.,  p.  8.)— 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  p.  689— Id., 
)lynth.,  iii . ,  p.  36.)— 14.  (Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  25,  60.)— 15.  (An- 
loc.,  c.  Alcib.,  p.  119.— Plutarch,  Alcib..  16.)— 16.  (Xen.,  Mom. 
ii.,  8,  ^  10.— Id.,  (Econ.,  ix.,  2.)— 17.  (Repub.,  in.,  p.  372-3  )- 
8.  (Plato,  Repub.,  vii.,  529.)— 19.  (Becker,  Chanklen,  i.  f 
66,  &c.) 
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house*  of  the  Romans  were  poor  arid  mean  for 
many  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  houses  were  covered 
only  with  thatch  or  shingles,1  and  were  usually  built 
of  wood  or  unbaked  bricks.  It  was  not  till  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic,  when  wealth  had  been 
acquired  by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of 
any  splendour  began  to  be  built ;  but  it  thei  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  i  hmense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  column;*,  paint¬ 
ings,  statues,  and  costly  works  of  art. 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  B.C.  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  his  house  •, 
but  the  fashion  of  building  magnificent  houses  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly,  that  the  house  of  Lepidus,  which 
in  his  consulship  was  the  first  in  Rome,  was,  thir¬ 
ty-five  years  later,  not  the  hundredth.*  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
were  only  six  in  number.3  He  was,  however,  soon 
surpassed  by  M.  Scaurus,  who  placed  in  his  atrium 
columns  of  black  marble,  called  Lucullean,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high,  and  of  such  immense  weight  that 
the  contractor  of  the  sewers  took  security  for  any 
injury  that  might  be  done  to  the  sewers  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  columns  being  carried  along  the 
streets.4 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra,  who 
was  Caesar’s  praefectus  fabrum  in  Gaul,  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  marble.* 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the 
later  times  of  the  Republic  by  the  price  which  they 
fetched.  The  consul  Messalla  bought  the  house  of 
Autronius  for  3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and 
Cicero  the  house  of  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine,  for 
3500  sestertia  (nearly  31,000/.).*  The  house  of 
Publius  Clodius,  whom  Milo  killed,  cost  14,800  ses- 
tertia  (about  131,000/.);  and  the  Tusculan  villa  of 
Scaurus  was  fitted  up  with  such  magnificence,  that 
when  it  was  burned  by  his  slaves,  he  lost  100,000 
sestertia,  upward  of  885,000/.’  The  house-rent 
which  persons  in  poor  circumstances  usually  paid 
at  Rome  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between  17/. 
and  18/.8  It  was  brought  as  a  charge  of  extrava¬ 
gance  against  Cailius  that  he  paid  30  sestertia  (about 
266/.)  for  the  rent  of  his  house.9 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high  ;  but 
as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city,  they 
were  built  several  stories  in  height,  and  the  highest 
floors  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.10  To 
guard  against  danger  from  the  extreme  height  of 
houses,  Augustus  restricted  the  height  of  all  new 
houses  which  were  built  by  the  side  of  the  public 
roads  to  seventy  feet.11  Till  the  time  of  Nero,  the 
streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular,  and 
bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confusion  with  which 
the  city  was  built  after  it  had  been  burned  by  the 
Gauls ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time  of  that 
emperor,  by  which  two  thirds  of  Rome  were  burn¬ 
ed  to  the  ground,  the  city  was  built  with  great  reg¬ 
ularity.  The  streets  were  made  straight  and  broad  ; 
the  height  of  the  houses  was  restricted,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  each  was  required  fo  be  built  of  Gabian 
or  Alban  stone,  which  was  proof  against  fire.13 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  15.)— 2.  (Id.,  xxxvi.,  8,  24,  $  4.)— 3.  (Id., 
wii.,  1.— Id.,  xxxvi.,  3.) — 4.  (Id.,  xxxvi.,  2.)— 5.  (Id.,  xxxvi.,  7.) 
—6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,i.,  13.— Id.,  ad  Fam.,  v.,  6.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N., 
xxxvi.,  24.)-  8.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  38.)— 9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Ccel.,  7.)— 10. 
(Cic.,  Agr.,  ii.,  35.  — Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  i„  91.  —  Juv.,  Sat.,  iii.,  268, 
Ac. — Id.,  x.,  17.)  —11  (Strab.,  v.,  p.  235.)  —  12.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
xv  43. --Suet ,  Ne-.,  38.) 
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Our  information  respecting  the  form  ano  arrange, 
ment  of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived  from 
the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains  cf  the 
houses  which  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  Many 
points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  architectural  details,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve  to  illustrate 
the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms  in  the  house 
of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  differing,  of  course, 
in  size  and  splendour  according  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  owner,  appear  to  have  been  usually  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  same  manner,  while  the  others  varied 
according  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Roman  house  were  the, 

1.  Vestibulum;  2.  Ostium;  3.  Atrium  or  Cavum 
JEdium ;  4.  Ales ;  5.  Tablinum ;  6.  Fauces ;  7.  Peri- 
stylium.  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  consider¬ 
ed  of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the  arrangement 
differed  in  different  houses,  were  the,  1.  Cubicula; 

2.  Triclinia;  3.  (Eci ;  4.  Exedrce ;  5.  Pinacotheca;  6. 
Bibliotheca ;  7.  Balineum  ;  8.  Culina ;  9.  Ccenacula ; 
10.  Diceta ;  11.  Solaria.  We  shall  speak  of  each  iu 
order. 

1.  Vestibulum.  The  vestibulum  did  not  prop¬ 
erly  form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant  space 
before  the  door,  forming  a  court,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was  open 
on  the  fourth  to  the  street.  The  two  sides  of  the 
house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part  of  it, 
where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some  little  dis. 
tance  from  the  street.1  Hence  Plautus*  says, 1  Ft- 
den ’  vestibulum  ante  cedes  hoc  et  ambulacrum  quoius ■■ 
modi  ?” 

2.  Ostium.  The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
janua  and  fores,  was  the  entrance  to  the  houce. 
The  street-door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  small  room  (cella)  for  the  porter 
{janitor  or  osliarius),  and  also  for  a  dog,  which  wa* 
usually  kept  in  the  hall  to  guard  the  house.  A  full 
account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given  under  Jan¬ 
ua.  Another  door  {janua  interior)  opposite  the 
street-door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Cavum  JEdium,  as  it  is  written  by 
Varro  and  Vitruvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cavcedium. 
Hirt,  Muller, 3  Marini,  and  most  modern  writers, 
consider  the  Atrium  and  Cavum  JEdium  to  be  the 
same  ;  but  Newton,  Stratico,  and,  more  recently, 
Becker,4  maintain  that  they  were  distinct  rooms. 
It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  a  decisive  opinion  on 
the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of  Varro*  and 
Vitruvius,*  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  no 
houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet  discovered  which 
contain  both  an  Atrium  and  Cavum  JEdium,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  were  the  same.  The  etv- 
mology  of  Atrium  is  mentioned  under  that  head. 

The  Atrium  or  Cavum  JEdium  was  a  large  apart¬ 
ment,  roofed  over  with  the  exception  of  an  opening 
in  the  centre,  called  compluvium,  towards  which  the 
roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cis¬ 
tern  in  the  floor,  termed  impluvium,'1 * 7  which  was  fre¬ 
quently  ornamented  with  statues,  columns,  and  oth¬ 
er  works  of  art.8  The  word  impluvium ,  however, 
is  also  employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  roof.* 
Schneider,  in  his  commentary  on  Vitruvius,  suppo¬ 
ses  cavum  aidium  to  mean  the  whole  of  this  apart¬ 
ment,  including  the  impluvium,  while  atrium  signi¬ 
fied  only  the  covered  part,  exclusive  of  the  impluvi¬ 
um.  Mazois,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  atri¬ 
um  is  applied  to  the  whole  apartment,  and  cavum 
aedium  only  to  the  uncovered  part.  The  breadth  o( 

1.  (Gell.,  xvi.,  5.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.) — 2.  (Moslell.,  Ill, 

a.,  132.) — 3.  (Etrusker,  i.,  p.  255.) — 4.  (Gnllus,  i.,  p.  77,  &c.)— 

5.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  161,  Muller.) — 6.  (v  ,  3,  4,  ed.  Bipont  )— 

7.  (Varro,  1.  c. — Festus,  s.  v.  Impluvium.)-  S.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  II 

i.,  23,  56.)— 9.  (Ter.,  Eun.,  III.,  v.,  41.) 
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UK,  impluvium,  according  to  Vitruvius,1 * *  was  not 
less  than  a  quarter,  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the 
breadth  of  the  atrium  ;  its  length  was  in  the  same 
proportion  according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius*  distinguishes  live  kinds  of  atria  or 
cava  aedium,  which  were  called  by  the  following 
names  : 

(1.)  Tuscmicum.  In  this  the  roof  was  supported 
b  v  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  included  space  forming  the  compluvium.  This 
kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others,  and  is  not 
adapted  for  a  very  large  building. 

(2.)  Tetrastylum.  This  was  of  the  same  form  as 
the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of  the 
roof  were  supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corinthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
tetrastyle,  only  that  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the  beams 
of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  Displuvialum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  contrary 
way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell  outside 
the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  implu¬ 
vium. 

(5.)  Testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  usually  fitted 
up  with  much  splendour  and  magnificence.8  The 
marble  columns  of  Scaurus  already  spoken  of  were 
placed  in  the  atrium.  The  atrium  appears  origi¬ 
nally  to  have  been  the  only  sitting-room  in  the 
house,  and  to  have  served  also  as  a  kitchen  ;4  and 
it  probably  continued  to  do  so  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  In  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  distinct  from  the  private  apartments, 
and  was  used  as  a  reception  room,  where  the  patron 
received  his  clients,  and  the  great  and  noble  the  nu¬ 
merous  visiters  who  were  accustomed  to  call  every 
morning  to  pay  their  respects  or  solicit  favours.* 
Cicero  frequently  complains  that  he  was  not  exempt 
from  this  annoyance  when  he  retired  to  his  country 
houses.*  But,  though  the  atrium  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a  sitting-room 
for  the  family,  it  still  continued  to  be  employed  for 
many  purposes  which  it  had  originally  served. 
Thus  the  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  door  ( in  aula1 *),  and  also  the  instruments 
and  materials  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  were 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  family  in 
this  room.8  Here,  also,  the  images  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  were  placed,9  and  the  focus  or  fireplace,  which 
possessed  a  sacred  character,  being  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  family.  ( Vid .  Focus.) 

4.  Al^:,  wings,  were  small  apartments  or  recess¬ 
es  on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  atrium.10 

6.  Tablinum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  recess  or 
room  at  the  farther  end  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  was  regarded  as  part 
of  the  atrium.  It  contained  the  family  records  and 
archives.11 

With  the  tablinum  toe  Roman  house  appears  to 
have  originally  ceased ;  and  the  sleeping-rooms 
were  probably  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  atrium. 
But  when  the  atrium  and  its  surrounding  rooms 
■were  used  for  the  reception  of  clients  and  other 
public  visiters,  it  became  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house,  and  the  following  rooms  were 
accordingly  added : 


1.  (,  t  4.)  —  2.  (vi.,  3.)  — 3.  (Compare  Horat.,  Carm.,  III.,  i., 

|6  )  —  4.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ^n.,  i.,  726  ;  iii.,  353.)  —  5.  (Horat., 

Epist.,  I.,  v.,  30.  —  Juv.,  vii.,  7,  91.)  —  6.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  14;  v.,  2, 

Ac.)— 7.  (Ilorat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  87.— Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  p. 

43,  Drelli.)— 8.  (Ascon.,  1  c.)— 9.  ( Juv  ,  viii.,  19.— Mart.,  ii.,  90.) 

—10.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  4.)— 11.  (Vitruv  ,  vi ,  4.— Festu*,  s.  v.— Plin., 

U  N  ,  xxxv.,  2.) 


6.  Fauces  appear  to  have  been  passages,  whicl 
passed  from  the  atrium  to  the  peristylium  or  interi¬ 
or  of  the  house.1 

7.  Peristylium  was  in  its  general  form  like  th« 
atrium,  but  it  was  one  third  greater  in  breadth, 
measured  transversely,  than  in  length.*  It  was  8 
court  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle  ;  the  open  part, 
which  was  surrounded  by  columns,  was  larger  than 
the  impluvium  in  the  atrium,  and  was  frequently 
decorated  with  flowers  and  shrubs. 

The  arrangement  of  the  rooms  which  are  next  to 
be  noticed,  varied,  as  has  been  remarked,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the  owner. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  assign  to  them  anv 
regular  place  in  the  house. 

1.  Cubicula,  bed-chambers,  appear  to  have  been 
usually  small.  There  were  separate  cubicula  for 
the  day  and  night  ( cubicula  diurna  et  nocturna*)  • 
the  latter  were  also  called  dormitoria  *  Vitruvius* 
recommends  that  they  should  face  the  east,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rising  sun.  They  sometimes  had  a 
small  anteroom,  which  was  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  npoKoiTuv .* 

2.  Triclinia  are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 

3.  CEci,  from  the  Greek  oIkoq,  were  spacious  halls 
or  saloons  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  triclinia.  They  were  to  have  the 
same  proportions  as  triclinia,  but  ~  ©re  to  be  more 
spacious,  on  account  of  having  columns,  which  tri¬ 
clinia  had  not.7  Vitruvius  mentions  four  kinds  ol 
ceci : 

(1.)  The  Tetrastyle,  which  needs  no  farther  de¬ 
scription.  Four  columns  supported  the  roof. 

(2.)  The  Corinthian,  which  possessed  only  one 
row  of  columns,  supporting  the  architrave  ( epistyli - 
mot),  cornice  {corona),  and  a  vaulted  roof. 

(3  )  The  JEgyptian ,  which  was  more  splendid 
and  more  like  a  basilica  than  a  Corinthian  triclini¬ 
um.  In  the  .-Egyptian  cecus,  the  pillars  supported  a 
gallery  with  paved  floor,  which  formed  a  walk  roui  d 
the  apartment ;  and  upon  these  pillars  others  weie 
placed,  a  fourth  part  less  in  height  than  the  lower, 
which  surrounded  the  roof.  Between  the  upper 
columns  windows  were  inserted. 

(4.)  The  Cyzicene  (K v^ikt/voi)  appears  in  the  time 
of  Vitruvius  to  have  been  seldom  used  in  Italy. 
These  ceci  were  meant  for  summer  use,  looking  to 
the  north,  and,  if  possible,  facing  gardens,  to  which 
they  opened  by  folding  doors.  Pliny  had  oeci  of 
this  kind  in  his  villa. 

4.  Exedrae,  which  appear  to  have  been  in  form 
much  the  same  as  the  ceci,  for  Vitruvius8  speaks  of 
the  exedrae  in  connexion  with  ceci  quadrati,  were 
rooms  for  conversation  and  the  other  purposes  of 
society.9  They  served  the  same  purposes  as  the 
exedrae  in  the  Thermae  and  Gymnasia,  which  were 
semicircular  rooms  with  seats  for  philosophers  and 
others  to  converse  in.10  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  152.) 

5.  6,  7.  Pinacotheca,  Biblictheca,  and  Baline- 
um  {vid.  Baths),  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles 

8.  Culina,  the  kitchen.  The  food  was  originally 
cooked  in  the  atrium,  as  has  been  already  stated ; 
but  the  progress  of  refinement  afterward  led  to  the 
use  of  another  part  of  the  house  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  kitchen  of  Pansa’s  house,  of  which  a  ground- 
plan  is  given  below,  a  stove  for  stews  and  similar 
preparations  was  found,  very  much  like  the  char¬ 
coal  stoves  used  in  the  present  day.  (See  wood- 
cut  )  Before  it  lie  a  knife,  a  strainer,  and  a  kind 
of  frying-pan  with  four  spherical  cavities,  as  if  it 
were  meant  to  cook  eggs. 

In  this  kitchen,  as  well  as  in  many  others  at  Pom- 

1.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  3.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  4.) — 3.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  3.) 
—4.  (Id.,  v.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxx.,  17.)— 5.  (vi.,  7.)— 6.  (Min.. 
Ep.,  ii.,  17.) — 7.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  5.) — 8.  (vi..  5.) — 9.  (Cic.,  De  Nat 
Deor.,  i.,  6.  — Id.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  5.)— 10  (Vitruv.,  v.,  11.  — M 
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pen,  there  are  paintings  of  the  Lares  or  domestic 
gods,  under  whose  care  the  provisions  and  all  the 
cooking  utensils  were  placed. 

9.  Ccenaccla  properly  signified  rooms  to  dine  in; 
but  after  it  became  the  fashion  to  dine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  whole  of  the  rooms  above  the 
ground-floor  were  called  ccenacula,1 *  and  hence  Fes- 
tus  says,  “  Ccenaculo.  dicuntur,  ad  qua  scalis  ascendi- 
tur As  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  were  of 
different  heights,  and  sometimes  reached  to  the 
roof,  all  the  rooms  on  the  upper  story  could  not  be 
united  with  one  another,  a.r.1.  consequently,  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  stairs  would  be  needed  to  connect  them 


with  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  as  we  find  to  b« 
the  case  in  houses  at  Pompeii.  Sometimes  the 
stairs  had  no  connexion  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  but  ascended  at  once  from  the  street.1  At 
Rome  the  highest  floors,  as  already  remarked  (p. 
516),  were  usually  inhabited  by  the  poor.3 

10.  Di^eta  was  an  apartment  used  for  dining  in, 
and  for  the  other  purposes  of  life.3  It  appears  to 
have  been  smaller  than  the  triclinium.  Diana  is 
also  the  name  given  by  Pliny4  to  rooms  containing 
three  or  four  bed-chambers  ( cubicula ).  Pleasure 
houses  or  summer-houses  are  also  called  diaetae.5 

11.  Solaria,  properly  places  for  basking  in  the 
sun,  were  terraces  on  the  tops  of  houses.6  In  the 
time  of  Seneca  the  Romans  formed  artificial  gar¬ 
dens  on  the  tops  of  their  houses,  which  contained 
even  fruit-trees  and  fish-ponds.7 

The  two  woodcuts  annexed  represent  two  atria 
of  houses  at  Pompeii.  The  first  is  the  atrium  of 
what  is  usually  called  the  house  of  the  Quaestor. 
The  view  is  taken  near  the  entrance-hall  facing  the 
tablinum,  through  which  the  columns  of  the  per- 
style  and  the  garden  are  seen.  This  atrium,  which 
is  a  specimen  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  Corinth¬ 
ian,  is  surrounded  by  various  rooms,  and  is  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  with  arabesque  designs  upon  red  and 
yellow  grounds. 


The  next  woodcut  represents  the  atrium  of  what 
is  usually  called  the  house  of  Ceres.  In  the  centre 
is  the  impluvium,  and  the  passage  at  the  farther 
end  is  the  ostium  or  entrance  hall.  As  there  are 
no  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  this  atrium  must 
belong  to  the  kind  called  by  Vitruvius  the  Tuscan. 


The  preceding  account  of  the  different  rooms,  and 
especially  of  the  arrangement  of  the  atrium,  tabli- 
num,  peristyle,  &c.,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  houses 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  102,  ed.  Milliei.) — 2.  (Compare 
Dijr.  0.  tit.  3.  s.  1.) 
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which  have  been  disinterred  at  Pompeii.  The 
ground-plan  of  two  is  accordingly  subjoined.  The 
first  is  the  plan  of  a  house,  usually  called  the  bouse 
of  the  tragic  poet. 

Like  most  of  the  other  houses  at  Pompeii,  it  had 
no  vestibulum,  according  to  the  meaning  which  we 
have  attached  to  the  word.  1.  The  ostium  or  en¬ 
trance  hall,  which  is  six  feet  wide  and  nearly  thirty 
long  Near  the  street-door  there  is  a  figure  of  a 
large  fierce  dog  worked  in  mosaic  on  the  pavement 
and  beneath  it  is  written  Cave  Canem.  The  two 
large  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  vestibule  appear, 
from  the  large  openings  in  front  of  them,  to  have 
been  shops  ;  they  communicate  with  the  entrance 
hall,  and  were,  therefore,  probably  occupied  by  the 
master  of  the  house.  2.  The  atrium,  which  is  about 
twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth  ; 
its  impluvium  is  near  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
its  floor  is  paved  with  white  tesserae,  spotted  with 
black  3.  Chambers  for  the  use  of  the  family,  oi 
intended  for  the  reception  of  guests  who  were  enti¬ 
tled  to  claim  hospitality.  When  a  house  did  not 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  14.)  —  2.  (Compare  Suet.,  Vitell.,  7.)  —  t 

(Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17. —  Suet.,  Claud.,  10.) — 4.  (Ep.,  ri.,  5.) — & 

(Dig.  30,  tit.  1,  s.  43 ;  7,  tit.  1,  s  13,  t)  8.) — 6.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  II., 

iii.,  69. — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  25. — Suet..,  Ner.,  1 '.) — 7.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  1X2  — 

Contr.  Exc.,  v.,  5. — Suet.,  Claud.,  10.) 
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possess  an  hospitium,  or  rooms  exj..  essly  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  guests,  they  appear  to  have  been  lodged 
in  rooms  attached  to  the  atrium.  (Vid.  Hospitium.) 
4.  A  small  room  with  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
upper  rooms.  5.  Alae.  6.  The  tablinum.  7.  The 
fauces.  8.  Peristyle,  with  Doric  columns  and  gar¬ 
den  in  the  centre.  The  large  room  on  the  right  of 
the  peristyle  is  the  triclinium  ;  beside  it  is  the  kitch¬ 
en  ;  and  the  smaller  apartments  are  cubicula  and 
Ct  .ier  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  family. 

The  next  woodcut  contains  the  ground-plan  of  an 
wila,  which  was  properly  a  house  not  joined  to 
‘h'b  neighbouring  houses  ov  a  common  wall.1 *  An- 
tftaula,  however,  generally  contained  several  separ- 
»te  houses,  or,  at  least,  separate  apartments  or  shops, 
which  were  let  to  different  families  ;  and  hence  the 
term  domus  under  the  emperors  appears  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  house  where  one  family  lived,  whether 
it  were  x».  insula  or  not,  and  ir.sula  to  any  hired 
lodging;:.  This  insula  contains  a  house,  surrounded 
by  shops,  which  belonged  "to  the  owner,  and  were 
let  out  by  him.  The  house  itself,  which  is  usually 
called  the  house  of  Pansa,  evidently  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  men  of  Pompeii.  Including  the 
garden,  which  is  a  third  of  the  whole  length,  it  is 
about  300  feet  long  and  100  wide. 

A.  Ostium,  or  entrance-hall,  paved  with  mosaic. 

B.  Tuscan  atrium.  I.  Impluvium.  C.  Chambers 
on  each  side  of  the  atrium,  probably  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  guests.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinum,  which  is 
open  to  the  peristyle,  so  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  house  could  be  seen  at  once  ;  but  as  there  is  a 
passage  (fauces),  F,  beside  it,  the  tablinum  might 
probably  be  closed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chambers  by  the  fauces  and  tablinum,  of  which 
the  use  is  uncertain.  G.  Peristyle.  D.  Ala  to  the 
peristyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  side  of  the  peristyle. 
K.  Triclinium.  L.  CEcus,  and  by  its  side  there  is 
a  passage  leading  from  the  peristyle  to  the  garden. 
M.  Back  door  ( posticum  ostium )  to  the  street.  N. 
Culina  H.  Servants’  hall,  with  a  back  door  to  the 
street.  P.  Portico  of  two  stories,  which  proves 
that  the  house  had  an  upper  floor.  The  site  of  the 
staircas3,  however,  is  unknown,  though  it  is  thought 
there  is  some  indication  of  one  in  the  passage,  M. 
Q.  The  garden.  R.  Reservoir  for  supplying  a 
tank,  S. 

The  preceding  rooms  belonged  exclusively  to 
Pansa’s  house,  but  there  were  a  good  many  apart¬ 


ments  besides  in  the  insula  which  were  not  hi  a  is 
occupation,  a.  Six  shops  let  out  to  tenants.  Those 
on  the  right  and  left  hand  corners  were  bakers’ 
shops,  which  contained  mills,  ovens,  &c.,  at  b.  The 
one  on  the  right  appears  to  have  been  a  large  es¬ 
tablishment,  as  it  contains  many  rooms,  c.  Two 
houses  of  a  very  mean  class,  having  formerly  an 
upper  story.  On  the  other  side  are  two  houses 
much  larger,  d. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  rooms 
of  a  Roman  house,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  (1) 
floors,  (2)  walls,  (3)  ceilings,  (4)  windows,  and  (5) 
the  mode  of  warming  the  rooms.  For  the  doors, 
vid.  Janua. 

(1.)  The  floor  (solum)  of  a  room  was  seldom 
boarded,  though  this  appears  to  have  been  some¬ 
times  done  ( strata  solo  tabulata1).  It  was  generally 
covered  with  stone  or  marble,  or  mosaics.  The 
common  floors  were  paved  with  pieces  of  bricks, 
tiles,  stones,  &c.,  forming  a  kind  of  composition 
called  ruderatio .*  Another  kind  of  pavement  was 
that  called  opus  Signinum,  which  was  a  kind  of 
plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  and  tempered 
with  mortar.  It  derived  its  name  from  Signia,  a 
town  of  Italy,  celebrated  for  its  tiles.3  Sometime* 
pieces  of  marble  were  imbedded  in  a  composition 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  formed  the  floors 
called  by  Pliny  barbarica  or  subtegulanea,  and  which 
probably  gave  the  idea  of  mosaics.  As  these  floors 
were  beaten  down  ( pavita )  with  rammers  (fistuca), 
the  word  pavimentum  became  the  general  name  tor 
a  floor  The  kind  of  pavement  called  scalpturatum 
was  first  introduced  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capit 


1.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  I.,  v.,  57.)-  2.  (V'lUilT.,  ’ii.,  ).)— 3.  (Flia., 

H.  N.,  xxxv.,  40.) 
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olinus  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war,  but 
became  quite  common  in  Rome  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Cimbric  war.1  Mosaics,  called  by  Pliny 
Hikostrota  (Ai  Odor  pur  a),  though  this  word  has  a 


t  'jre  extensive  meaning,  first  came  into  use  in  Sul¬ 
la’s  time,  who  made  one  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune 
at  Praeneste.*  Mosaic  work  was  afterward  called 
Musivum  opus.3  The  floors  of  the  houses  at  Pom¬ 


peii  are  frequently  composed  of  mosaics,  which  are 
usually  formed  of  black  frets  on  a  white  ground,  or 
white  ones  on  a  black  ground,  though  some  of  them 
are  in  coloured  marbles.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  generally  formed  are  small  pieces  of  red 
and  white  marble  and  red  tile,  set  in  a  very  fine 
cement,  and  laid  upon  a  deep  bed  of  mortar,  which 
served  as  a  base.  The  three  examples  here  given, 
which  are  taken  from  houses  at  Pompeii,  will  con¬ 
vey  a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance. 


Mosaic  pavements,  however,  have  been  discover¬ 
ed  at  Pompeii,  which  represent  figures  and  scenes 
of  actual  life,  and  are,  in  reality,  pictures  in  mosaic. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  given  in  its 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  61.) — 2.  (Id.,  xxxvi.,  64.) — 3.  (Spar¬ 
tan.,  PcRC?n.  Nig.,  6. — Trebell.  Pollio,  Tngint.  Tyranu.,  24. — 
4'nnn'in  .  De  Civ  Dei,  xvi.,  8.) 
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original  colours  in  Gell’s  Pompeiana.,  2a 
plate  xlv.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  pieces  vf 
glass,  and  represents  the  choragus,  or  master  of 
the  chorus,  instructing  the  actors  in  their  parts.  A 
still  more  extraordinary  mosaic  painting  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  Pompeii  in  1831 :  it  is  supposed  to  rep 
resent  the  battle  of  Issus.1 * 

(2.)  The  inner  walls  ( parietes )  of  private  rooms 
were  frequently  lined  with  slabs  of  marble,*  but 
were  more  usually  covered  by  paintings,  which  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  were  made  upon  the  walls 
themselves.  The  prevalence  of  this  practice  is  at¬ 
tested  not  only  by  Pliny,3  but  also  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  even  the  small  houses  in  Pompeii  have 
paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  following  woodcut, 
which  represents  the  side  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  is 
one  of  the  simplest  but  most  common  kind.  The 
compartments  are  usually  filled  with  figures. 


The  general  appearance  of  the  walls  may  be 
|  seen  from  the  woodcuts  at  p.  462,  518.  Subjects  of 
all  kinds  were  chosen  for  painting  on  the  walls,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  Museo  Borbonico, 
Gell,  Mazois,  &c.4  The  colours  seem  usually  to 
have  been  laid  upon  a  dry  ground,  but  were  some¬ 
times  laid  upon  it  wet,  as  in  the  modern  fresco 
painting  ( colores  udo  tcctorio  inducer e3).  The  walls 
also  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  raised  figures,  or  a  species  of  bas-relief  (typos 
in  tectorio  atrioli  includere*),  and  sometimes  with 
mosaics.7 

(3.)  The  ceilings  seem  originally  to  have  been  left 
uncovered,  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof  or 
the  upper  story  being  visible.  Afterward  planks 
were  placed  across  these  beams  at  certain  intervals, 
leaving  hollow  spaces,  called  lacunaria  or  ls.quearia , 
which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  -',nd  ivory, 
and  sometimes  with  paintings.8  There  was  an 
arched  ceiling  in  common  use,  called  Camara, 
which  is  described  in  a  separate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  houses  had  few  windows  (fenes 
tree.).  The  principal  apartments,  the  -Atrium,  peri¬ 
style,  &c.,  were  lighted,  as  we  h  ive  seen,  from 
above,  and  the  cubicula  and  other  small  rooms 
generally  derived  their  light  from  them,  and  not 
from  windows  looking  into  the  street.  The  rooms 
only  on  the  upper  story  seem  to  have  been  usually 
lighted  by  windows.9  Very  few  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  windows  on  the  ground-floor  opening  into  the 
street,  though  there  is  an  exception  to  this  in  the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,  which  has  six  windows  on 
the  ground-floor.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the 
windows  are  not  near  the  ground  as  n  a  modern 
house,  but  are  six  feet  six  inches  ah'/  e  the  foot 
pavement,  which  is  raised  one  foot  'even  inches 
above  the  centre  of  the  street.  Tb>  windows  are 
small,  being  hardly  three  feet  by  tre  ;  and  at  the 
side  there  is  a  wooden  frame,  in  v  1 1  ,h  the  whkjw 
or  shutter  might  be  moved  back*’,.rd  or  forward 

1.  (Museo  Borbonico,  viii.,  t.  36-45.)-  f.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi  „ 

7.) — 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  37.) — 4.  (Compa  /  Vitruv.,  vii.,  5.) — 5 

(Vitruv.,  vii.,  3.) — 6.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i  i0.) — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  Nn 
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The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  occupied  by  a  row  of 
red  panels  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  The  following 
woodcut  represents  part  of  the  wall,  with  apertures 
for  windows  above  it,  as  it  appears  from  the  street. 
The  tiling  upon  the  wall  is  modern,  and  is  only 
placed  there  to  preserve  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windows  appear  originally  to  have  been 
merely  openings  in  the  wall,  closed  by  means  of 
shutters,  which  frequently  had  two  leaves  ( bifores 
fenestra1),  whence  Ovid*  says, 

“  Pars  adaperta  fuit,  pars  altera  clausa  fenestra.''1 

They  are,  for  this  reason,  said  to  be  joined  when 
they  are  shut.3  Windows  were  also  sometimes 
covered  by  a  kind  of  lattice  or  trellis- work  ( clathri ), 
and  sometimes  by  network,  to  prevent  serpents  and 
other  noxious  reptiles  from  getting  in.4 * 

Afterward,  however,  windows  were  made  of  a 
transparent  stone,  called  lapis  specularis  (mica), 
which  was  first  found  in  Hispania  Citerior,  and  af¬ 
terward  in  Cyprus,  Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  ; 
out  the  best  came  from  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  It 
was  easily  split  into  the  thinnest  lamina;,  but  no 
pieces  had  been  discovered,  says  Pliny,  above  five 
feet  long.*  Windows  made  of  this  stone  were  called 
tveeularia .*  Windows  made  of  glass  ( vitrum )  are 
tr3t  mentioned  by  Lactantius,7  but  the  discoveries 
it  Pompeii  prove  that  glass  was  used  for  windows 
under  the  early  emperors,  as  frames  of  glass  and 
glass  windows  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
houses. 

(5.)  The  rooms  were  heated  in  winter  in  different 
ways;  but  the  Romans  had  no  stoves  like  ours. 
The  cubicula,  triclinia,  and  other  rooms,  which  were 
intended  for  winter  use,  were  built  in  that  part  of 
the  house  upon  which  the  sun  shone  most ;  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Italy  this  frequently  enabled  them 
to  dispense  with  any  artificial  mode  of  warming  the 
rooms.  Rooms  exposed  to  the  sun  in  this  way 
were  sometimes  called  heliocamini .8  The  rooms 
were  sometimes  heated  by  hot  air,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  means  of  pipes  from  a  furnace  below,9 
but  more  frequently  by  portable  furnaces  or  braziers 
( foculi ),  in  which  coal  or  charcoal  was  burned. 
(  Vid.  woodcuts,  p.  148,  447.)  The  caminus  was  also 
a  kind  of  stove,  in  which  wood  appears  to  have 
been  usually  burned,  and  probably  only  differed  from 
the  foculus  in  being  larger  and  fixed  to  one  place.10 
It  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among  mod¬ 
ern  writers,  whether  the  Romans  had  chimneys  for 
carrying  off  the  smoke.  From  many  passages  in 
ancient  writers,  it  certainly  appears  that  rooms  usu¬ 
ally  had  no  chimneys,  hut  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  the  windows,  doors,  and  openings  in  the 
roof;11  but  chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,12  as  some  are 


1.  (Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  III.,  iii.,  5.) — 2.  (Amor.,  I.,  v.,  3.) — 3. 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  25.)— 4.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  II.,  iv.,  25. — Varro,  De 
Re  Rust.,  iii.,  7.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  45.) — 6.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
iW. — Plin.,  Ep.,  ii.,  17. — Mart.,  viii.,  14.) — 7.  (De  Opif.  Dei,  8.) 
— 8.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  ii ,  17  — Dig.  8,  tit.  2,  s.  17.) — 9.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
n.,  17. — Sen.,  Ep.,  90.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Vitoll.,  8. — Hor.,  Sat.,  I., 
w.,  81.) — 11.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3. — Hor.,  1.  c. — Voss  ad  Virg  ,  Georg ., 
!i*  S42.1--12.  (Becker’s  Gallus,  i.,  p  102  * 
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said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.1 

HYACi'NTHIA  ('Y aidvdia).  a  great  national  fes¬ 
tival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amyclae  by  the  Amy 
claeans  and  Spartans.  The  ancient  writers  who 
mention  this  festival  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of 
the  divinity  in  whose  honour  it  was  held:  soma 
say  that  it  was  the  Amyclaean  or  the  Carnean  Apol- 
lo  ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Amyclasan  hero  Hyacin 
thus ;  a  third  and  more  probable  statement  assigns 
the  festival  to  the  Amyclaean  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus 
together.  This  Amyclaean  Apollo,  however,  with 
whom  Hyacinthus  was  assimilated  in  later  times, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Apollo,  the  national 
divinity  of  the  Dorians.2  The  festival  was  called 
after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacinthus,  who  evidently 
derived  his  name  from  the  flower  Hyacinth  (the 
emblem  of  death  among  the  ancient  Greeks),  and 
whom  Apollo  accidentally  struck  dead  with  a  quoit. 
The  Hyacinthia  lasted  for  three  days,  and  began  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  Spartan  month  Hecatom- 
beus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon3),  at  the  time  when 
the  tender  flowers,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  drooped  their  languid  heads.  On  the  first  and 
last  day  of  the  Hyacinthia  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  dead,  and  the  death  of  Hyacinthus  was  la¬ 
mented.  During  these  two  days  nobody  wore  any 
garlands  at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only 
cakes  and  similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung 
in  praise  of  Apollo  ;  and  when  the  solemn  repasts 
were  over,  everybody  went  home  in  the  greatest 
quiet  and  order.  This  serious  and  melancholy 
character  was  foreign  to  all  the  other  festivals  of 
Apollo.  The  second  day,  however,  was  wholly 
spent  in  public  rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amy¬ 
clae  was  visited  by  numbers  of  strangers  (irav^yvpi( 
a^ioloyog  nal  peydlr]),  and  boys  played  the  cithara 
or  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  anapaestic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo, 
while  others,  in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse¬ 
race  in  the  theatre.  This  horserace  is  probably  the 
ayuv  mentioned  by  Strabo.4  After  this  race  there 
followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths,  conducted 
by  a  xopoKoiogf  in  which  some  of  their  national 
songs  (e7T ixupia  tt oiij/xara)  were  sung.  During  the 
songs  of  these  choruses,  dancers  performed  some 
of  the  ancient  and  simple  movements  with  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spar¬ 
tan  and  Amyclaean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in 
chariots  made  of  wicker-work  ( KavaOpa ),  and  splen¬ 
didly  adorned,  performed  a  beautiful  procession. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  also  offered  on  this  day, 
and  the  citizens  kept  open  house  for  their  friends 
and  relatives ;  and  even  slaves  were  allowed  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves.6  One  of  the  favourite  meals  on 
this  occasion  was  called  Konlg,  and  is  described  by 
Molpis7  as  consisting  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw 
herbs,  broth,  figs,  desert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine. 
Some  ancient  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hya¬ 
cinthia,  apply  to  the  whole  festival  such  <  pithets  as 
can  only  be  used  in  regard  to  the  second  day  ;  for 
instance,  when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solem¬ 
nity.  Macrobius8  states  that  the  Amyclaeans  wore 
chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which  can  only 
be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second  day.  The 
incorrectness  of  these  writers  is,  however,  in  some 
degree,  excused  by  the  fact  that  the  second  day 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive  season,  as 
appears  from  the  description  of  Didymus,  and  as 
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may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon,1 *  who  makes 
the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hyacinthia.  The 
great  importance  attached  to  this  festival  by  the 
Amycla^ans  and  Lacedaemonians  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even  when  they  had  ta¬ 
ken  the  field  against  an  enemy,  always  returned 
home  on  the  approach  of  the  season  of  the  Hya¬ 
cinthia,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  neg¬ 
lect  its  celebration,8  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  one  occasion  concluded  a  truce  of  forty  days 
with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival  ;3  and  that, 
in  a  treaty  witn  Sparta,  B.C.  421,  the  Athenians,  in 
order  to  show  their  good-will  towrards  Sparta,  prom¬ 
ised  every  yeat  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
Hyacinthia.4 

♦HYACINTHl/S  (vuKivdac),  a  plant.  “The  vd- 
KLvdog  of  the  poets,”  observes  Adams,  “  would  seem 
in  some  places  to  be  referable  to  the  Gladiolus  com¬ 
munis,  and  in  others  to  the  Delphinium  Ajacis,  or 
Larkspur.  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  concur  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  vdmvOog  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Hyac.in- 
thus  Orientalis.  The  ‘  Vaccinia'  of  Virgil  was  most 
probably  the  Delphinium  ajacis.  The  ypanru  vuklv- 
tfog  of  Theocritus  was  no  doubt  the  same.”5 

II.  A  precious  stone,  about  which  considerable 
doubt  prevails.  De  Laet  thinks  it  wras  some  species 
of  Amethyst.*  Salmasius,  on  the  other  hand,  sup¬ 
poses  it  to  have  been  our  Ruby,  which  the  Persians 
and  Arabians  still  call  Yacut,  a  name  derived  from 
vuKtvdog.  “This  name,  however,”  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  “  may  have  been  used  with  as  little  discrim¬ 
ination  as  that  of  ruby  is  at  present,  to  designate 
several  very  different  minerals,  and  among  them 
may  be  some  that  are  still  called  Hyacinth  ;  as  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  zircon,  and  the  Hyacinth  of  Cora- 
postella,  a  red  ferruginous  quartz.  Jameson  enu¬ 
merates  several  different  minerals  besides  zircon 
to  which  the  name  Hyacinth  has  be  :n  applied ;  and 
he  appears  to  think  that  the  anciei) ;  Hyacinth  was 
;ither  amethyst  or  sapphire.”7 

♦HYALOEIDES  ( vahoeidr/g ),  a  precious  stone. 
Sir  J.  Hill  remarks,  that  it  had  been  supposed  to  be 
the  Asteria,  the  Iris,  the  Lapis  specularis,  and  the 
Diamond.  All  that  he  can  determine  respecting  it 
is,  that  it  is  the  Astrios  of  Pliny.  (Vid.  Astrios.)8 

*HYALUS  (#a/tof)  Glass.  ( Vid .  Vitrum.) 

'YBPE02  rPA4>H  (v6peug  ypacjy).  This  action 
W’as  the  principal  remedy  prescribed  by  the  Attic  law 
for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to  the  person, 
whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (SI  ahxpovpylag ) 
or  other  assaults  ( Sta  irfajyuv).  If  the  offence  were 
of  the  former  kind,  it  would  alwTays  be  available 
when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor  of  either  sex  (for 
the  consent  of  the  infant  was  immaterial),  or  when 
an  adult  female  was  forcibly  violated  :  and  this  pro¬ 
tection  was  extended  to  all  conditions  of  life,  wheth¬ 
er  bond  or  free.5  The  legal  representative  (uvpiog), 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con¬ 
sider  the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  i  images  in  a  civil  action.  ( Vid. 
BIAIQN  A1KH.)  M  ith  respect  to  common  assaults, 
a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  al¬ 
lowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton  attack 
was  a  free  person,10  as  the  essence  of  the  offence 
lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could  incur  no 
degradation  by  receiving  a  blow',  though  the  injury, 
if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  battery  (alula),  or,  if  serious,  for  the 
loss  of  his  services  (vid.  BAABH2  A1KH),  in  a  pri- 

1.  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  t)  II. — Compare  Agesil.,  2,  17.) — 2. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  5,  t)  11. — Paus.,  iii.,  10, $  1.) — 3.  (Paus.,  iv., 
19,  t)  3.) — 4.  (Thucvd.,  v.,  23.) — 5.  (II.,  xiv.,  318. — Theocrit.,  Id., 
x. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  63. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  a.  v.) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Mi  lie's  Anc.  Min¬ 
eralogy,  p.  169.)— 8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  -9.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Weid.,  529,  15  ; — 10.  (Aristot.  ,  Rhet.,  ii.,  24  ) 
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vate  lawsuit.1  These  two  last-mentioned  a;tlou* 
might  also  be  resorted  to  by  a  free  citizen  when 
similarly  outraged  in  his  own  person,  if  he  were 
more  desirous  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
wrong,  than  the  mere  punishment  of  the  wrong 
doer,  as  the  penalty  incurred  by  the  defen  I  ant  in 
the  public  prosecution  accrued  to  the  state,  and  not 
to  the  plaintiff.  A  fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
forfeited  by  the  prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing 
his  suit  or  failing  to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of 
the  dicasts,  may  have"  contributed  to  render  causes 
of  this  kind  less  frequent,  and  partly  account  foi 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  no  speeches  extant 
upon  this  subject.  If,  however,  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  both  strong  and  clear,  the  redress 
afforded  by  the  public  action  was  prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient.  Besides  the  legitimate  protectors  of  women 
and  children,  any  Athenian  citizen,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  full  franchise,  might  volunteer  an  ac¬ 
cusation  :  the  declaration  was  laid  before  the  thes 
mothetae,  who,  except  it  were  hindered  by  extraor 
dinary  public  business,  were  bound  not  to  defer  the 
trial  before  the  Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  se¬ 
verity  of  the  sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or 
death  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  awarded,  the  crimi 
nal  was  executed  on  the  same  day  :  if  a  fine  were 
imposed  upon  him,  he  was  allowed  but  a  period  of 
eleven  days  for  its  payment,  and  if  the  object  of 
his  assault  were  a  free  person,  he  was  imprisoned 
till  the  claim  of  the  state  was  liquidated.8 

*HYDRARG'YRUS  (vSpapyvpog).  Quicksilver 
is  first  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 
under  the  name  of  fluid  silver  (upyvpog  xVT°c)-  Ita 
nature,  however,  as  Dr.  Moore  remarks,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  understood  even  four  cen¬ 
turies  later  ;  for  Pliny  distinguishes  between  quick¬ 
silver,  “  Argentum  vivum,"  and  the  liquid  silver, 
Hydrar gyrus,  procured,  by  processes  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  from  minium,  or  native  cinnabar. 

HYDRAULA  (vSpav?.rjg),  an  Organist.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenasus,3  the  first  or¬ 
ganist  was  Ctesibius  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  organ 
from  the  Syrinx  or  Pandean  pipes,  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks. 
His  object  being  to  employ  a  row  of  pipes  of  great 
size,  and  capable  of  emitting  the  most  powerful  as 
well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  contrived  the  means 
of  adapting  keys  with  levers  (aytcuvioicoi),  and  with 
perforated  sliders  (nupura),  to  open  and  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  pipes  (yluooouopa),  a  supply  of  wind 
being  obtained,  without  intermission,  by  bellows,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  water  performed  the  same 
part  which  is  fulfilled  in  the  modern  organ  by  a 
weight.  On  this  account,  the  instrument  invented 
by  Ctesibius  was  called  the  water-organ  (idpavXig  ;* 
vSpav^iKov  opyuvov*).  Its  pipes  were  partly  of 
bronze  (xa^Keiy  dpovpa  ;6  seges  aena 7),  and  partly  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and,  consequently, 
of  its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight,*  so 
that  Tertullian*  describes  it  with  reason  as  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  complicated  instrument.  It  continued  in 
use  so  late  as  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  :  in  the 
year  826,  a  water-organ  was  erected  by  a  Venetian 
in  the  church  of  Aquis-granum,  the  modern  Aix-la 
Chapelle.10 

The  organ  was  well  adapted  to  gratify  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 
for  them  by  the  emperors  and  other  opulent  persons. 
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(Jeru  was  very  curious  about  organs,  both  in  regard 
to  theii  musical  effect  and  their  mechanism.1  A 
contormate  coin  of  this  emperor  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  (see  woodcut)  shows  an  organ  with  a  sprig  of 


laurel  on  one  side,  and  a  man  standing  on  the  other, 
who  may  have  been  victorious  in  the  exhibitions 
of  the  circus  or  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  probable 
that  these  medals  were  bestowed  upon  such  victors, 
and  that  the  organ  was  impressed  upon  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  introduction  on  such  occasions.*  The 
general  form  of  the  organ  is  also  clearly  exhibited 
in  a  poem  by  Publilius  Optatianus,  describing  the 
instrument,  and  composed  of  verses  so  constructed 
&s  to  show  Loth  the  lower  part  which  contained  the 
bellows,  the  wind  chest  which  lay  upon  it,  and  over 
this,  the  row7  of  20  pipes.  These  are  represented  by 
26  lines,  which  increase  in  length  each  by  one  let¬ 
ter,  until  the  last  line  is  twice  as  long  as  the  first.’ 

HYDRIAPHORTA  {v&piatyopia)  was  one  of  the 
services  which  aliens  (/ ietoikoi )  residing  at  Athens 
bad  to  perform  to  the  Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea, 
und  by  which  it  was  probably  only  intended  to  im¬ 
press  upon  them  the  recoiled  ion  that  they  were 
mere  aliens,  and  not  citizens.  The  hydriaphoria 
was  performed  only  by  the  wives  of  aliens,4  where- 
*8  their  daughters  had  on  the  same  occasion  to  per¬ 
form  the  oKiafiytyopia  (the  carrying  of  parasols)  to 
the  Athenian  maidens,  and  their  husbands  the  a na- 
<j>Ti(f)opia  (the  carrying  of  vessels6).  It  is  clear,  from 
the  words  of  ^Elian,  that  these  humiliating  services 
were  not  demanded  of  the  aliens  by  the  laws  of  So¬ 
lon,  but  that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  pe¬ 
riod.6  The  hydriaphoria  was  the  carrying  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  with  water  {vdpia1),  which  service  the  married 
alien  women  had  to  perform  to  the  married  part  of 
the  female  citizens  of  Athens,  when  they  walked  to 
the  Temple  of  Athena  in  the  great  procession  at  the 
Panathenaea.8 

♦'YAHMA  TI  ({ilrjfia  ti,  nadyriKov).  Under  this 
name,  as  Stackhouse  remarks,  Theophrastus  de¬ 
scribes  the  Mimosa  sensitiva,  L.,  or  Sensitive  Plant.® 

HYLO'ROI  or  HYLEO'ROI  ( vlupoi  or  vl r/upoi) 
is  explained  by  Hesychius10  as  officers  w'ho  had  the 
superintendence  of  forests  {ilyv  QvXao owv11).  Aris¬ 
totle,1*  who  divides  all  public  officers  into  three 
classes  {apxai,  impelyTai,  and  in spiral),  reckons 
the  vlupoi  among  the  kn ipeXyrai,  and  says  that 
by  some  they  were  called  uypovopoi.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  police  for  the  protection  of 
the  forests,  similar  to  the  German  forster.  But  the 
exact  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  particular  Greek 
states  where  it  existed,  are  unknown. 

♦HYOSCY'AMUS  ( voonvapoq ),  a  poisonous  herb, 
Henbane.  Three  species  are  described  by  Dioscor- 
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ides,  which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Hvoscyamut 
reticulatus ,  H.  aureus ,  and  H.  albus.  “  Upon  w  hat 
grounds  he  rejects  the  H.  niger ,”  observes  Adams, 
“  as  applying  to  the  first  species,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend.  The  If.  niger  now  grows  wild  in 
Britain  ;  but,  considering  the  situations  in  which  it 
is  found,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  the  Romans.”1 

HYPEREMEROS.  ( Vid.  Enechyra.) 

HYPERESIA.  {Vid.  Hyperetes.) 

HYPE'RETES  {vwripETTft).  This  word  is  derived 
from  kpiaau,  eperyg,  and,  therefore,  originally  signi¬ 
fies  a  rower  ;  but  in  later  times  the  word  was,  with 
the  exception  of  the  soldiers  or  marines,  applied  to 
the  whole  body  of  persons  who  performed  any  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  vessel.*  In  a  still  wider  sense,  vnypeTyg 
was  applied  to  any  person  who  acted  as  the  assist 
ant  of  another,  and  performed  manual  labour  for 
him,  whether  in  sacred  or  profane  things,*  whence 
the  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
slave.4  Hence,  also,  the  name  vnypirai  was  some 
times  given  to  those  men  by  whom  the  hoplitae  were 
accompanied  when  they  took  the  field,  and  who  car¬ 
ried  the  luggage,  the  provisions,  and  the  shield  of 
the  hoplitae.6  The  more  common  name  for  this  ser 
vant  of  the  hoplitae  was  oKevotyopog. 

At  Athens  the  name  vnypirrig,  or  the  abstract 
vnypema,  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whole 
class  of  officers.  Aristotle*  divides  all  public  offices 
into  three  classes :  apxai  or  magistracies,  enipiXeiai 
or  administrations,  and  vnypeciat  or  services.  Now 
all  public  officers  at  Athens,  in  as  far  as  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  people  or  the  executors  of 
its  will,  were  appointed  by  the  people  itself  or  by 
the  senate ;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  sub¬ 
altern  military  officers,  we  never  find  that  one  pub¬ 
lic  officer  was  appointed  by  another.  A  public  offi 
cer,  therefore,  when  he  appointed  another  person  to 
perform  the  lower  or  more  mechanical  parts  of  his 
office,  could  not  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  a  publio 
officer,  but  merely  engaged  him  as  his  servant  {vny- 
ptryg),  and  on  his  own  responsibility.  These  vny~ 
ptrai,  therefore,  were  not  public  officers,  properly 
speaking,  but  only  in  as  far  as  they  took  a  part  in 
the  functions  of  such  officers.  The  original  and 
characteristic  difference  between  them  and  real  pub¬ 
lic  officers  was,  that  the  former  received  salaries, 
while  the  latter  had  none.  Among  the  in yperai 
were  reckoned  the  lov  er  classes  of  scribes  {vid. 
Grammateus),  heralds,  messengers,  the  ministers 
of  the  Eleven,  and  others.  This  class  of  persons, 
as  might  be  supposed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  de¬ 
gree  of  estimation  at  Athens,’  and  from  Aristotle* 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  always  Athenian  citi¬ 
zens,  but  sometimes  slaves. 

‘HYPERICUM  {vnepiKov),  a  species  of  Saint 
John’s  Wort,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  deter¬ 
mining  to  what  particular  species  it  belongs.  Sib- 
thorp  prefers  the  H.  crispum;  Sprengel  the  barbatura, 
Jacqu.® 

HYPEROON.  {Vid.  House,  Greek,  p.  515.) 

HYPEUTHYNUS  {vnevdvvog).  {Vid.  Euthyne. , 

'TnOBOAHS  rPA4>H  {vnobolfjg  ypa<j>y).  Of  this 
action  we  learn  from  the  Lex.  Rhet.  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  institutions  calculated  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preferred  against  per' 
sons  suspected  of  having  been  supposititious  chil¬ 
dren.  If  this  fact  was  established  at  the  trial,  the 
pretended  citizen  was  reduced  to  slavery,  and  his 
property  confiscated. 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  69. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Thucyd. 
vi.,  31,  with  Goiter’s  note. — Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1214,  121 A 
&c.  —  Polyb.,  v.,  109.)  —  3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  1,  16.  —  Id.  ib. 
viii.,  10.) — 4.  (Clitarchus  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  267. — Compare  Pol 
lux,  vii.,  8,  2. — Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (B6ckli,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  299 
— Xen.,  Cyrop.,  ii.,  1,  31.)  —  6.  (Polit.,  vi.,  5.)  —  7.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  vi.,  31.) — 8.  (Polit.,  iv.,  12.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  161  > 
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HYPOCAUSTUM.  ( Vid .  Baths,  p.  151.) 

HYPODEMA.  {Vid.  Calceus.) 

HYPOGE'UM.  {Vid.  Conditorium.) 

♦HYPOGLOSSON  ( vnoyhucoov ),  a  plant,  the 
Ruscus  hypoglossum,  according  to  Matthiolus  and 
Sprengel.1 * 

HYPOGRAMMATEUS.  {Vid.  Grammateus.) 

♦HYPOLA'IS  {virohatc),  a  bird  mentioned  by  Ar¬ 
istotle,  and  the  name  of  which  Gaza  translates  into 
Latin  by  Curuca.  Gesner  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  Titlark,  or  Anthus  pratensis,  Bechstein  3 

HYPOMOSIA.  {Vid.  Diaitetai,  p.  354;  Dice, 
p  358.) 

HYPORCHE'MA  {vnripxvpa)  was  a  lively  kind  of 
mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs  used  in 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  among  the  Dorians. 
It  was  performed  by  men  and  women.*  A  chorus 
of  singers  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo  usually  danced 
around  the  altar,  while  several  other  persons  were 
appointed  to  accompany  the  action  of  the  song  with 
an  appropriate  mimic  performance  {vnopxeladai). 
The  hyporchema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often 
passed  into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenae- 
us*  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of  comedy.  It  had, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Muller,  like  all  the 
music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  originated  in 
Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  introduced  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  where  it  seems  to  have  continued 
to  be  performed  down  to  the  time  of  Lucian.*  A 
similar  kind  of  dance  was  the  yepavoy,  which  The¬ 
seus,  on  his  return  from  Crete,  was  said  to  have 
performed  in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in 
this  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.*  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  yepavovAKoc.1 * * * *  It 
was  performed  with  blows,  and  with  various  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  {h  fivOpti  nepie^i^eig  kcu  aveMt-eig 
Ixovn),  and  was  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  wind¬ 
ings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was 
at  rest,  it  formed  a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the 
two  wings.* 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hyporchemata. 
The  first  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
was  Thaletas  ;  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulness  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac¬ 
companied.  The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative  and 
graphic  character.9  These  characteristics  must 
have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  hypor- 
chematic  songs  of  Thaletas.10 

HYPOTHE'CA.  {Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTHECARIA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Pignus.) 

HYPOTIME'SIS.  {Vid.  Census.) 

*HYS  (vy).  {Vid.  Sus.) 

*HYSSO'PUS  (t'CTtrwTrof),  the  Hyssop.  “Consid¬ 
erable  doubts  have  been  entertained,”  says  Adams, 
“  whether  the  ancient  Hyssop  was  the  same  as  the 
modern.  Sprengel  is  disposed  to  hold  the  Origanum 
Mgyptiacum  as  being  the  {xraunoc  of  the  Greeks. 
However,  Matthiolus,  Cordus,  Fuchsius,  and  most 
of  the  older  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Bau- 
hin,  refer  it  to  the  II.  officinalis.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  medicinal  powers  of  the  Hyssop,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the 
f’G<rw7rof  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  This  appears  to 
lie  a  strong  presumption  of  their  identity.”11 

♦HYSTRIX  {vorpig),  the  Crested  Porcupine,  or 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  130. — Adams,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi., 
7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631.) — 4.  (xiv., 
p.  630.) — 5.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  15. — Lucian,  De  Saltat.,  16.  —  Com¬ 
pare  MflUer,  Dor.,  ii.,  8,  Q  14.)  —  6.  (Thes.,  21.)  —  7.  (Hesych., 
».  v.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  101.) — 9.  (BSckh,  De  Metr.  Pind., 

^201,  &'>,  and  p.  270.)  — 10.  (Miiller,  Hist  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p. 

,  &c.,  compared  with  f.  160.) — 11.  (Dioscor  iii.,  27. — Adaris, 
Ippend.,  s.  v.) 
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Hystrix  crislata,  L.  The  belief  entertained  in  boti 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  the  Porcupine  dart* 
out  its  quills  when  irritated ,  would  appear  to  be  foi 
the  most  part  founded  in  mistake  or  imagination. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that,  when  frightened, 
many  of  its  quills  drop  out.  It  is  supposed  to  b* 
the  Kephod  of  Scripture.1 

I.  J. 

JA'CULUM.  {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

JA'NITOR.  {Vid.  Janua,  p.  527.) 

JANUA  {dvpa),  a  Door.  Besides  being  applica 
ble  to  the  doors  of  apartments  in  the  interior  of  a 
house,  which  were  properly  called  ostia,*  this  term 
more  especially  denoted  the  first  entrance  into  tha 
house,  i.  c.,  the  front  or  street  door,  which  was  also 
called  anticum,3  and  in  Greek  1 1vpa  o.v\noq,  av'keia, 
avhioy,  or  avXia*  The  houses  of  the  Romans  com¬ 
monly  had  a  back  door,  called  posticum ,  postica,  oi 
posticula ,*  and  in  Greek  napudvpa,  dim.  napadvpiov 
Cicero*  also  calls  it  pseudothyron,  “  the  false  door,” 
in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the  front  door ;  and, 
because  it  often  led  into  the  garden  of  the  house,’ 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  {r.ynala*). 

The  doorway,  when  complete,  consisted  of  foui 
indispensable  parts  ;  the  threshold  or  sill ;  the  lin¬ 
tel  ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  ( limen ,  ovSag)  was  the  ob¬ 

ject  of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot.  On 
this  account,  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper,  aflei 
placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step,  would  then 
place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold  also.9  Of  this 
an  example  is  presented  in  the  vroodcut,  p.  61. 

The  lintel  ( jugumentum ,10  super cilium11)  was  also 
called  limen,13  and  more  specifically  limen  superum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called  li¬ 
men  inferum.13  Being  designed  to  support  a  super¬ 
incumbent  weight,  it  was  generally  a  single  piece, 
either  of  wood  or  stone.  Hence  those  lintels  which 
still  remain  in  ancient  buildings  astonish  us  by  their 
great  length.  In  large  and  splendid  edifices,  the 
jambs  or  door-posts  {postes,  araOpol)  were  made  to 
converge  towards  the  top,  according  to  certain  rules 
which  are  given  by  Vitruvius.14  In  describing  the 
construction  of  temples,  he  calls  them  antepagmcnta, 
the  propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  from 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  215,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This  plan 
may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus  means  by 
the  hollow  door-posts  ( aradpa  k oHa  dvpauv13).  In 
the  Augustan  age  it  was  fashionable  to  inlay  the 
posts  with  tortoise-shell.1*  Although  the  jamb  was 
sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  lintel,  it 
was  made  of  a  single  stone,  even  in  the  largest  edi¬ 
fices.  A  very  striking  effect  was  produced  by  the 
height  of  these  doorways,  as  well  as  by  their  costly 
decorations,  beautiful  materials,  and  tasteful  propor 
tions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  allowed  the  worshippers  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  divinity, 
and  to  observe  the  rites  performed  before  it.  Also, 
the  whole  light  of  the  building  was  commonly  ad- 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19. — Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iii.,  391.  —  Ad 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xv.,  7.  —  Virg.,  A)n.,  vi., 

43,  81.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Od.,  xxiii.,  49. — Pind.,  Nem..  i., 

19. — Menand.,  p.  87,  ed.  Mein. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  —  Theophr., 

Char.,  18. — Theocrit.,  xv.,  43. — Charit.,  i.,  2. — Herodian,  ii.,  1.) 

— 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  v.,  31 . — Apul.,  Met.,  ii.,  9.-  • 

Plaut.,  Most.,  III.,  iii.,  27. — Soet.,  Claud  ,  18  ) — 6.  (Post.  Red, 

6.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  Stich.,  III.,  i.,  40—44.) — 8.  (Ilermipp.  ap.  Athen., 

xv.,  6.) — 9.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  4.) — 10.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  14.) — 1L 

(Vitruv.,  iv.,  6.) — 12.  (Juv.,  vi.,  227.) — 13.  (Plaut.,  Mere.,  V, 

i.,  1.)— 14  (1.  e.)— 15.  (Idyll.,  xxiv.,  15.) — 16.  (Virg,  Bsorr.,  in* 

463.) 
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through  the  same  aperture.  These  circum- 
itences  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
eut,  showing  the  front  of  a  small  Temple  of  Jupiter, 


taken  from  a  bas-relief.* 1 *  The  term  antepagmentum , 
which  has  been  already  explained,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  lintel  as  wrell  as  the  jambs  ( antepag - 
ncntum  superius 3),  implies  that  the  doors  opened  in¬ 
ward.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  same  woodcut, 
and  is  found  to  be  the  construction  of  all  ancient 
buildings  at  Pompeii  and  other  places.  In  some  of 
these  buildings,  as,  for  example,  in  that  called  “the 
house  of  the  tragic  poet,”  even  the  marble  thresh¬ 
old  rises  about  an  inch  higher  than  the  bottom  of 
the  door,3  so  that  the  whole  frame  of  the  door  was 
in  every  part  behind  the  door-case.  After  the  time 
of  Hippias,  the  street-doors  were  not  permitted  to 
open  outwardly  at  Athens,4  and  hence  hSovvai 
meant  to  open  the  door  on  coming  in,  and  tmaird- 
oaodai  or  kfahivoaodai  to  shut  it  on  going  out.  In 
a  single  instance  only  were  the  doors  allowed  to 
open  outwardly  at  Rome  ;  an  exception  was  made 
as  a  special  privilege  in  honour  of  Marcus  Valerius.5 

The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-case  was,  in  all  large 
and  splendid  buildings,  such  as  the  great  temples, 
surmounted  either  by  an  architrave  and  cornice,  or 
by  a  cornice  only.  As  this  is  not  shown  in  the  bas- 
relief  above  introduced,  an  actual  doorway,  viz., 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora,  is  here 
added.  Above  the  lintel  is  an  architrave,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  above  this  a  project¬ 
ing  cornice,  supported  on  each  side  by  a  console, 
which  reaches  to  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lintel.  The  top  of  the  cornice  ( corona  summa 6)  co¬ 
incided  in  height  with  the  tops  of  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  pronaos,  so  that  the  doorway,  with 
its  superstructure,  was  exactly  equal  in  height  to 
the  columns  and  the  Ant.*.  This  superstruction 
was  the  hyperthyrum  of  Vitruvius, 7  and  of  the  Greek 
trchitects  whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut 
shows  one  of  the  two  consoles  which  support  the 
cornice  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  doorway  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens.  In  the  inscription  re¬ 
lating  to  the  building  of  that  temple,  which  is  now 
in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
object  here  delineated  is  called  ovq  tu  vnepdvpip. 
Other  Greek  names  for  it,  used  by  Vitruvius,8  are 


1.  (Mon.  Matt.,  V.,  iii.,  Tab.  20.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  iy.,  6,  1.)— 3. 
'Gell’s  Pompeiana,  2d  ser.,  i.,  p.  .44.) — 4.  (Becker,  Charikles, 

i,  p.  189,  200.) — 5.  (Plut.,  Poplic. — Schneider  in  Vitruv.,  it.,  6, 

l) — 6.  (Vitruv.  iv.,  6,  1  )— 7  (1.  c.)— 8.  (iv.,  6,  4  ) 


parolis  and  ancon,  literally  a  “  side-ear”  and  “  an 
elbow.”  The  use  of  consoles,  or  trusses,  in  this 
situation,  was  characteristic  of  the  Ionic  style  of 
architecture,  being  never  admitted  in  the  Doric. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer,1  Hesiod,3  and  He¬ 
rodotus3  use  the  term  vn epdvpov,  or  its  diminutive 
vTTt-pdvpiov,  to  include  the  lintel.  Upon  some  part 
of  the  hyperthyrum  there  was  often  an  inscription, 
recording  the  date  and  occasion  of  the  erection,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules  above  repre¬ 
sented,  or  else  merely  expressing  a  moral  senti¬ 
ment,  like  the  celebrated  “  Know  thyself”  upon  the 
temple  at  Delphi. 

The  door  itself  was  called  foris  or  valva,  and  in 
Greek  aavtq,  KAio'iaq,  or  doper pov.  These  words 
are  commonly  found  in  the  pliral,  because  the  door¬ 
way  of  every  building  of  the  least  importance  con¬ 
tained  two  doors  folding  together,  as  in  all  the  in¬ 
stances  already  referred  to.  When  foris  is  used  in 
the  singular,  -we  may  observe  that  it  denotes  one  of 
the  folding  doors  only,  as  in  the  phrase  foris  crepuit, 
which  occurs  repeatedly  in  Plautus,  and  describes 
the  creaking  of  a  single  valve,  opened  alone  and 
turning  on  its  pivots.  Even  the  internal  doors  of 
houses  were  bivalve  ;4  hence  we  read  of  “  the  fold¬ 
ing-doors  of  a  bedchamber”  ( fores  cubiculi;i  csavt- 
6eq  ev  apapviai  ;6  irvXai  dnr^al7).  But  in  every  case 
each  of  the  two  valves  w’as  wide  enough  to  allow 
persons  to  pass  through  without  opening  the  other 
valve  also.  Even  each  valve  was  sometimes  dou¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  fold  like  our  window-shutters  ( duplice* 
complicabilesque9).  The  mode  of  attaching  doors  to 
the  doorway  is  explained  under  the  article  Cardo. 

The  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  doors  are  all 
of  marble  or  of  bronze  ;  those  made  of  wood,  which 
was  by  far  the  most  common  material,  have  pei  ish- 
ed.  The  door  of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii3  is  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  marble,  including  the  pivots,  which 
were  encased  in  bronze,  and  turned  in  sockets  o* 
the  same  metal.  It  is  3  feet  high,  2  feet  9  inches 
wide,  41  inches  thick.  It  is  cut  in  front  to  resem 
ble  panels,  and  thus  to  approach  nearer  to  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  common  wooden  door,  and  it  was 
fastened  by  a  lock,  traces  of  which  remain.  The 
beautifully-wrought  tombs  of  Asia  Minor  (sefe  p. 
457)  and  other  Eastern  countries  have  stone  doors, 
made  either  to  turn  on  pivots  or  to  slide  side  way* 

1.  (Od.,  vii.,  90.)— 2.  (Scut.,  271.)— 3.  (i.,  179.)— -4.  (Gell’i 
Pompeiana.  2d  ser.,  i.,p.  166.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,82. — Q  Curt., 
v.,  6.)— 6.  (Horn.,  Od.,  niii.,  42.)— 7.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1361.) 
— 8.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  it.,  7.)— 9.  (Mazois,  Ruines  de  Pompdi,  tf  » 
i.,  pi.  in  ,  fig.  4.) 
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in  grooves  Doors  of  bronze  are  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.1 *  The  doors  of  a  supposed  tem¬ 
ple  of  Remus,  still  existing  at  Rome,  and  now  oc¬ 
cupied  as  a  Christian  church,  are  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Donaldson8  has  represented  them  as  filling  up 
the  lower  part  of  the  doorway  of  the  temple  at  Co¬ 
ca,  as  shown  in  the  last  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
"rom  him.  The  four  panels  are  surrounded  by  rows 
af  small  circles,  marking  the  spots  on  which  were 
fixed  rosettes  or  bosses,  similar  to  those  which  are 
described  and  figured  in  the  article  Bulla,  and 
which  served  both  to  strengthen  and  to  adorn  the 
doors.  The  leaves  of  the  doors  were  sometimes 
overlaid  with  gold,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem  ,3  at  other  times  they  were  enriched  with 
the  most  exquisite  carving.4  Those  in  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  at  Syracuse  are  said  by  Cicero5  to  have 
exceeded  all  others  in  the  curious  and  beautiful 
workmanship  executed  upon  them  in  gold  and  ivory. 
“It  is  incredible,”  says  he,  “how  many  Greeks 
have  left  writings  descriptive  of  the  elegance  of 
these  valves  ”  One  of  the  ornaments  was  “  a  most 
beautiful  Gorgon’s  head,  with  tresses  of  snakes,” 
probably  occupying  the  centre  of  a  panel.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  sculptures  upon  the  valves  themselves, 
the  finest  statues  were  sometimes  placed  beside 
them,  probably  at  the  base  of  the  antepagmenta,  as 
in  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Juno  in  Samos.6  In 
the  fancied  palace  of  Alcinous,7  the  door-case,  which 
was  of  silver,  with  a  threshold  of  bronze,  included 
folding-doors  of  gold  ;  while  dogs,  wrought  in  gold 
and  silver,  guarded  the  approach,  probably  disposed 
like  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  before  an  Egyptian  tem¬ 
ple.  As  luxury  advanced  among  the  Romans, 
metal  took  the  place  of  wood,  even  in  the  doors  of 
the  interior  of  a  house.  Hence  the  quaestor  Sp. 
Carvilius  reproved  Camillus  for  having  his  cham¬ 
ber  doors  covered  with  bronze  ( cerata  ostia*). 

A  lattice- work  is  to  be  observed  above  the  bronze 
toors  in  the  last  woodcut,  Mr.  Donaldson  having 
Introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  especially  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
doorway  filled  with  a  window  such  as  that  here 
represented.  Y'truvius9  calls  it  the  hypeetrum,  and 
his  language  impiiej  air,  commonly  used  in 

temples. 

The  folding-doors  exhibited  in  the  last  woodcut, 
instead  of  a  rebate  such  as  we  employ,  have  an  up¬ 
right  bronze  pilaster  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
doorway,  so  as  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  fastenings  of  the  door  ( claustra  ;10  obices)  com¬ 
monly  consisted  in  a  bolt  ( pessulus ;  pdvdalog,  naro- 
Xevg,  K^eidpov,  Att.  nXydpov11)  placed  at  the  base  of 
rach  foris ,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  pushed  into  a 
socket  made  in  the  sill  to  receive  it  (n vOpr/v13).  The 
Pompeian  doorways  show  two  holes  corresponding 
to  the  bolts  of  the  two  fores  ;1S  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  passages  which  mention  in  the  plural 
lumber  “  the  bolts,”  or  “  both  the  bolts”  of  a  door.14 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  an  ancient  bolt  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.15 

By  night  the  front  door  of  the  house  was  farther 
secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  and  sometimes  an 
iron  bar  (sera,  repagula,  pox^og)  placed  across  it, 
and  inserted  into  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  door¬ 
way.16  Hence  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  bar 
(rdv  po\lbv  nupd(j>EpEiv)  in  order  to  open  the  door 

1  (Her<d.,  i.,  179. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  7.) — 2.  (Collection 
tl  Doorways  from  Ancient  Buildings,  London,  1833,  pi.  21.) — 
I.  (1  Kings,  vi.,  32-35.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  705. — Virg.,  Georg., 
iii.,  26. — Id.,  jEn.,  vi.,  20-33  ) — 5.  (Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  56.) — 6.  (Cic., 
Farr.,  II.,  i.,  23.)— 7.  (Od. ,  ~ii.,  83-94.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (iv., 
6,  1.) — 10.  (Ovid,  Amoi.,  I.,  vi.,  17.) — 11.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr., 
1262,  1287,  1294.)  — 12.  (Soph.,  (Ed.,  Tyr.,  1261.)  — 13.  (Gell, 
Pompoiana,  2d  ser.,  i.,  p.  167.) — 14.  (Plaut.,  Aul.,  I.,  ii.,  26. — 
Cure.,  I.,  ii.,  60-70. — Soph.,  11  cc. — Callim.  in  Apoll.,  6.) — 15. 
(Mazois,  Raines  de  Pompei,  t.  i.,  partie.  2,  pi.  vii.) — 16.  (Festus, 
»  v  Adserere. — Ovid,  Amor  ,  i  ,  6,  24-56.) 
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(reserare).1  Even  chamber  doors  were  secured  m 
the  same  manner*  ( cubiculi  obseratis  foribus3) ;  and 
here  also,  in  case  of  need,  the  bar  was  employed  as 
a  farther  security,  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (n\y- 
6pa  ovfnzEpaivovTes  pox^-oig*).  To  fasten  the  door 
with  the  bolt  was  januce  pessulum  obdere,  with  the 
bar  januam  obserare .5  At  Athens  a  jealous  husband 
sometimes  even  proceeded  to  seal  the  door  of  the 
women’s  apartment.6  The  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  sometimes  covered  with  a  curtain.  ( Vid .  Vb- 
lum.) 

In  the  Odyssey,7  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance 
for  bolting  or  unbolting  a  door  from  the  outside, 
which  consisted  in  a  leathern  thong  (ip.de)  inserted 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop, 
ring,  or  hook  (K^eig,  KXytg),  which  was  the  origin 
of  keys,  capable  of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  so  as  to 
move  it  in  the  manner  required.  The  bolt,  by  the 
progress  of  improvement,  was  transformed  into  a 
lock,  and  the  keys  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pcm- 
peii  (vid.  Clavis),  and  those  attached  to  rings,8 
prove  that  among  the  polished  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  art  of  the  locksmith  (K^siSoiroidg)  approached 
very  nearly  to  its  present  state.9 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  kmonaorrip. 
Herodotus10  tells  a  story  of  a  captive  who,  having 
escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to  the  rings  on 
the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This  appendage  to 
the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt  and  very  hand¬ 
some,  was  also  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  Kpi- 
Kog  and  KopuvTj,  i.  e.,  a  “  circle”  or  “  crown  ;”u  and, 
because  it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  jboTTTpov.13  The  term  icopai;,  “  a  crow,”18  prob¬ 
ably  denoted  a  knocker  more  nearly  approaching 
the  form  of  that  bird,  or,  perhaps,  of  its  neck  and 
head.  The  lowest  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  shows 
a  richly-ornamented  epispaster  from  the  collection 
at  Naples.  That  with  a  lion’s  head  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  representing  the  doors  of  a  temple,  hi 
the  collection  at  Ince-Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  Thff 
third  figure  is  from  the  Neapolitan  Museum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  privatt 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  18.  —  Plutarch,  Pelop.,  p.  517,  ed. 

Steph. — Plaut.,  Cist.,  iii.,  18. — Ovid,  Met.,  v.,  120.) — 2.  (Helio 

dor.,  vi.,  p.  281,  ed.  Comm.) — 3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  ix.) — 4.  (Eurip., 

Orest.,  1546,  1566. — Id.,  Iph.  Aul.,  345. — Id.,  Androm.,  952.)— 

5.  (Ter.,  Eun.,  iii.,  5,  55.— Id.  ib.,  iv.,  6,  26. — Id.,  Heaut.,  ii.,  3, 

37.) — 6.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  422.  —  Menand.,  p.  185,  ed.  Mein.) 

— 7.  (i.,  442;  iv.,  802  ;  xxi.,  6,  46-50.) — 8.  (Gorlaei,  Dactylioth- 

42,  205-209.)— 9.  (AchiU.,  Tat.,  ii.,  19.)  —  10.  (vi.,  91.)  — II 

(Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  441. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  90.) — 12  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.- 

Xen.,  Hellen.,  vi.,  4,  Q  36.) — 13.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  168.) 
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house  of  a  superior  description,  there  was  a  passage 
leading  to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  was 
called  vestibulum1  and  npodvpov .*  It  was  provided 
with  seats.*  It  was  sometimes  covered  by  an  arch 
(vid.  Camera),  which  was  supported  by  two  pillars,4 
and  sometimes  adorned  with  sculptures.5  Here 
persons  waited  who  came  in  the  morning  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  occupier  of  the  house.*  In  the 
vestibule  was  placed  the  domestic  altar.  (Vid.  Ara, 
p.  78.)  The  Athenians  also  planted  a  laurel  in  the 
game  situation,  beside  a  figure  designed  to  represent 
Apollo  ;7  and  statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more 
frequent,8  being  erected  there  on  the  principle  of 
netting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.9 

The  Donaria  offered  to  the  gods  were  suspended 
uot  only  from  the  Ant^e,  but  likewise  from  'me 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  their  temples,10  as  well  as 
of  palaces,  which  in  ancient  times  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples.11  Victors  in  the  games  sus¬ 
pended  their  crowns  at  the  door  of  a  temple.1*  In 
like  manner,  persons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  owTn  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.1*  Stags’  horns  and  boars’  tusks  were,  on 
the  same  principle,  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  individuals 
who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chase.  Owls 
and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon  the 
doors  as  in  modern  times.14  Also  garlands  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  were  suspended  over  the  doors 
of  temples,  in  connexion  with  the  performance  of  re¬ 
ligious  rites  or  the  expression  of  public  thanksgiving, 
being  composed  in  each  case  of  productions  suited 
to  the  particular  divinity  whom  they  were  intended 
to  honour.  In  this  manner  the  corona  spicea  was 
suspended  in  honour  of  Ceres.15  Bay  was  so 
used  in  token  of  victory,  especially  at  Rome,14  where 
it  sometimes  overshadowed  the  Corona  Civica  on 
the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace17  (laureatis  foribus1*). 
The  doors  of  private  houses  were  ornamented  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  different  plants,  according  to 
the  occasion.  More  especially  in  celebration  of  a 
marriage,  either  bay  or  myrtle  was  placed  about 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom.19  Catullus,  in  describing 
j;n  imaginary  marriage,  supposes  the  whole  vesti¬ 
bulum  to  have  been  tastefully  overarched  with  the 
branches  of  trees.10  The  birth  of  a  child  was  also 
announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door,*1  and  a  death 
was  indicated  by  cypresses,  probably  in  pots,  placed 
in  the  vestibulum. **  In  addition  to  trees,  branches, 
garlands,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  some¬ 
times  displayed  lamps  and  torches  before  the  doors 
of  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  grati¬ 
tude  and  joy.9*  Music,  both  vocal  and  instrument¬ 
al,  was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house  or  to  one  of  his 
family.94 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house  with¬ 
out  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice  the 
Spartans  gave  by  shouting ;  the  Athenians  and  all 
other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  descri- 

1.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xv.,  7. — Plauf..,  Most.,  III.,  ii.,  132. — Gell., 
xvi,  5.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  7, 5. — Od.,  xviii.,  10-i00. — Herod.,  iii., 
35,  140.) — 3.  (Herod.,  vi.,  35.) — 4.  (Servius  in  Virg.,  -En.,  ii., 
46ft) — 5.  (Virg.,  HSn.,  vii.,  181. — Juv.,  vii.,  126.) — 6  (Gell., 
ir.,  1.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Thesra.,  496. — Plaut.,  Mere.,  iv.,  1,  11, 
19.)  —  8.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  27.)  —  9.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut., 
1155.)— 10.  (Virg.,  ^En.,  iii.,  287.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  360. -Ovid,  Trist., 
III.,  i.,  34. — Hor.,  Carm.,  IV.,  xv.,  8. — Id.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  5. — Id. 
ib.,  I.,  xviii.,  56. — Pers.,  Sat.,  vi.,  45. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  4.) — 

11.  (Virg.,  Ala.,  ii.,  503. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  183.) — 12.  (Pind.,  Nem., 
r.,  53.) — 13.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Resignare. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.) 
-14.  (Pall ad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  35.)— 15.  (Tib.,  I,  i.,  21.— See 
also  Virg.,  Ciris,  95-98.) — 16.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  562.) — 17.  (Ovid, 
Tnst.,  iii.,  1,  35-49. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  39.)— 18.  (Sen.,  Cousol. 
ad  Polyb.,  35.— Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  7.)— 19.  (Juv.,  vi.,  79,  228.— 
Claud.,  De  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  208.) — 20.  (Epithal.  Pel.  et 
Thet.,  278-293.)— 21.  (Juv.,  ix.,  84.)— 22.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi., 
10. — Serv.  in  Virg.,  .En.,  iii.,  64.) — 23.  (Juv  ,  xii.,  92.) — 24. 
IPind.,  Neri,  i.,  19,  20 — Isth  ,  i.,  3  ) 


bed,  but  more  commonly  by  rapping  with  the  knucs 
les  or  with  a  stick  (upoveiv,  Konreiv1).  In  the  hou¬ 
ses  of  the  rich,  a  porter  ( janitor ,  custos,  dvpupdo 
was  always  in  attendance  to  open  the  door.1  lie 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave,*  and  was  chain¬ 
ed  to  his  post.4  To  assist  him  in  guarding  the  en¬ 
trance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near  it,  being 
also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall and  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave  Canen, 
evlatov  ttjv  Kvva,  was  sometimes  written  near  the 
door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  occurs  hr  “  fi  e 
house  of  the  tragic  poet”  at  Pompeii,  where  it  .s  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce  dog,  wrought  in 
mosaic  on  the  pavement.*  Instead  of  this  harsh 
admonition,  some  walls  or  pavements  exhibited  the 
more  gracious  SALVE  or  XA1PE.7  The  appropri¬ 
ate  name  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immediately 
behind  the  door  (&vp6v6),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby 
of  our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  close 
to  the  front  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a  small 
room  for  the  porter  (cclla,  or  cellula  jamtori <■ 9  £vpu 
peiov10). 

♦IASIO'NE  (lamuvy),  a  plant,  which  Caesalpinus 
and  Bauhin  suggest  is  the  Aquilegia  or  Columbine. 
Stackhouse  conjectures  that  it  may  be  the  Convol¬ 
vulus  sepium,  but  Adams  doubts  the  authority  on 
which  he  founds  this  opinion.11 

*IASPACHA'TES  (iaairaxaryg),  the  Jasper-ag¬ 
ate  of  modern  mineralogists,  a  stone  in  which  jas¬ 
per  is  associated  with  agate.  (Vid.  Achates.)19 

*  I  AS  PIS  (lamnc),  Jasper,  the  laspis  of  Werner, 
Quartz  Jaspe  of  Haiiy,  and  Jasper  of  Jameson 
laspis,  says  Pliny,  is  green,  and  often  translucent: 
“  What  we  call  Jasper,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  is  of 
almost  every  colour,  and  is  opaque.  But  still  the 
ancient  laspis  may  have  comprehended  certain  va¬ 
rieties  of  green  jasper ;  and  since  agate  and  jasper 
are  closely  connected,  and  pass  into  each  other,  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  varieties  of  agate  also 
classed  under  the  same  head.  Jameson  may  say 
with  truth  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
stone  denominated  jasper  by  the  ancients,  for  cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  one  stone  to  which  the  description 
of  jasper  could  be  applied ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in 
others,  it  is  evident  that  several  different  minerals 
were  comprehended  under  a  single  name.”  “  The 
Jasper,”  says  Sir  John  Hill,  “  is  a  semi-pellucid 
stone ;  it  is  much  of  the  same  grain  and  texture 
with  the  agates,  but  not  so  hard,  nor  capable  of  so 
elegant  a  polish,  nor  does  it  approach  so  near  to  trans¬ 
parency.  Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  is  spot¬ 
ted  or  clouded  with  several  others,  as  yellow,  blue, 
brown,  red,  and  white.  The  Heliotrope,  or  common 
Bloodstone,  is  of  this  kind,  and  very  little,  if  at  all, 
different  from  the  Oriental  Jasper.”1* 

IATRALIPTA,  IATllALIPTES,  or  IATROA- 
LIPTES  (’larpalenTTr/c),  the  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  a  physician  who  paid  particular  attention 
to  that  part  of  medical  science  called  Iatraliptice. 
The  name  is  compounded  of  iarpoq  and  aXe'upw,  and 
signifies  literally  a  physician  that  cures  by  anointing. 
According  to  Pliny,14  they  were  at  first  only  the 
slaves  of  physicians,  but  afterward  rose  to  the  rank 
of  physicians  themselves,  and  were,  therefore,  su¬ 
perior  to  the  aliptse.  (Vid.  Aliptje.)  The  word 


1.  (Becker,  Charikles,  v.  i.,  p.  230-234. — Plato,  I'rotag.,  p.  151, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)— 2.  (Tibull.,  I.,  r.,  56.)— 3.  (Plato,  1.  c.)— 4. 
(Ovid,  Amor.,  i.,  6. — Sueton.,  De  Clar.  Rhet.,  3.) — 5.  (Theocrit,, 
xv.,  43. — Apollod.,  ap.  Athen.,  i.,  4. — Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  423.  - 
Id.,  Lysist.,  1217. — Tibull.,  II.,  iv.,  32-36.) — 6.  (Gell’s  Pomp., 
2d  ser.,  i.,  p.  142,  145.) — 7.  (Plato,  Charm.,  p.  94,  ed.  Heindorfl  ) 
— 8.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1242  —Id.,  Electr.,  328.)— 9.  (Sueton., 
Vitell.,  16.  —  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  13.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom , 
i.,  77.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P  ,  i.,  21. — Id.,  0.  P..  ii.  18.—  Ad 
aras,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mine!  at.,  p.  178  )  —  II 
(Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  163',  &c.) — 14.  (II  N.,  xxix,  2  ) 
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occurs  in  Paulus  HSgineta,1 *  Oelsus,*  and  otner  med¬ 
ical  writers. 

IATRALIPTICE  ('larpaXeinnKp)  was  that  part 
of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  which  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  health  by 
gymnastics  and  different  kinds  of  bodily  exercises, 
including  unctions  and  frictions.  It  was,  according 
to  Pliny,3  first  practised  by  Prodicus.  ( Vid .  Gym¬ 
nasium,  p.  484.) 

IA'TRQS.  (Vid.  Medicus.) 

1ATROSOPHISTA  (’laTpoaotfuarfig),  an  ancient 
medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according  to  Du 
Cange4 * *)  one  who  both  taught  medicine  and  also 
practised  it  himself ;  as  the  ancients  made  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  6i6aanaluiT)  and  epyang,  the  art 
and  the  science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the 
practice.®  Eunapius  Sardianus*  calls  them  efyouT]- 
pbvovg  ’keyuv  re  xal  noielv  iarpiKTiv.  The  word  is 
somewhat  varied  in  different  authors.  Socrates7 
calls  Adamantius  larpiKuv  2,6-yuv  aotjuar^g.  Stepha- 
nus  Byzantinus8  mentions  tuv  iarp&v  <jo<juoTr/g : 
Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du  Cange),  iarpog  <ro<pioTTjg : 
and  Theophanes9  aotyLOTrjg  Trig  larpucr/g  kmoTpuvg. 
Several  ancient  physicians  are  called  by  this  title, 
e.  g.,  Magnes,10  Cassius,  the  author  of  Quaestiones 
Medic®  et  Naturales,”  and  others. 

♦IBE'RIS  (ISrjpig),  a  species  of  Pepperwort,  now 
called  Lepidium  Iberis.  The  chapter  of  Dioscorides 
on  the  Iberis  is  most  probably  spurious.11 

■MBIS  (Wig),  the  Ibis,  a  bird  held  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians.  Two  species  of  it  are  described  by  He¬ 
rodotus  and  Aristotle,  but  there  has  been  considera¬ 
ble  difficulty  in  identifying  these  two.  “  Dr.  Trail 
informs  me,”  says  Adams,  “  that,  having  compared 
the  skeletons  of  the  mummy- bird  and  of  the  Ibis 
,tligiosa,  he  found  them  identical.  It  is  the  Tan¬ 
talus  jEthiopicus  of  Latham.  The  other  Ibis  of  He- 
jodotus  would  appear  to  be  the  stork.”1*  The  Ibis 
is  as  large  as  a  hen,  with  white  plumage,  except 
the  end  of  the  wing-quills,  which  are  black.  The 
last  wing-coverts  have  elongated  and  slender  barbs, 
of  a  black  colour,  with  violet  reflections,  and  thus 
ijover  the  end  of  the  wing  and  tail.  The  bill  and 
feet  are  black,  as  well  as  the  naked  part  of  the  head 
and  neck.  In  the  young  subject,  however,  this 
part  is  covered,  at  least  on  its  upper  face,  with 
small  blackish  plumes.  “  It  is  only  since  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Bruce’s  Travels,”  observes  Griffith,  “  that 
positive  notions  have  been  gained  respecting  the 
genus  to  which  we  would  refer  the  bird  which  was 
so  venerated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  which 
they  used  to  embalm  after  its  death.  The  Ibis  of 
Perault  and  Buffon  has  since  been  recognised  for  a 
tantalus ;  that  of  Hasselquist  for  a  heron,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  ox-bird  of  Shaw ;  and  that  of  Mail- 
let  (Pharaoh's  chicken ;  Rachamah  of  the  Arabs)  for 
a  vulture,  Vultur  Perenopterus,  L.  But  Bruce  found 
in  Lower  ^Ethiopia  a  bird  which  is  there  named 
Abou-hannes  (Father  John),  and,  on  comparing  it 
with  the  embalmed  individuals,  he  recognised  it  to 
be  the  true  black  and  white  Ibis,  with  reflections  on 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  same  as  the  Men- 
gel  or  Abou-mengel  (Father  of  the  Sickle)  of  the 
Arabs.  This  fact  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  M. 
Cuvier,  by  an  examination  of  mummies  brought 
from  Egypt  by  Colonel  Grobert  and  M.  Geoffroy, 
and  from  other  mummies  by  M.  Sa vigny,  who  also 
found  in  Egypt  the  very  bird  itself,  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  examining  it  in  the  living  state.  M. 
Cuvier’s  memoir  on  the  subject  was  first  inserted 

l.  <DeRe  Med.,  iii.,  47.)— 2.  (De  Medic.,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (II.  N., 

at..  2.)  —  4.  (Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Gnecit.)  —  5.  (Damascius  in 

fita  Isidori.) —  6.  (De  Vit.  Philosoph.  et  Sophist.,  p.  168,  ed. 

Antwerp,  1568.) — 7.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vii.,  13.) — 8.  (s.  v.  Tea.) — 9. 

(Ib.)  — 10.  (Theoph.  Protospath.,  “De  Urinis.”)  — 11.  (Paul. 

JSgtn.,  iii.,  77.  —  Adams.  App*—1  «.  v.)  — 12.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 

a.,  19. — Adams,  Apnend.,  « 
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in  the  Annals  of  the  French  Museum ;  and  in  th« 
‘Ossemens  Fossiles,’  M.  Savigny  has  published  a 
natural  and  mythological  history  of  the  same  bird 
M.  Cuvier  having  found  in  the  mummy  of  an  Ibis 
the  undigested  remains  of  the  skin  and  scales  ol 
serpents,  concluded  that  these  birds  in  reality  fed 
upon  those  reptiles.  M.  Savigny  having  never 
found  any  in  the  stomach  of  such  individuals  of  the 
present  time  as  he  dissected,  came  to  a  contrary 
conclusion,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  substantia¬ 
ted  by  the  natural  habits  and  organization  of  the 
Ibis,  confirmed  by  analogy,  and  farther  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  modern  Egyptians.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  attempt  to  deny  the  fact  stated  by 
the  baron,  but  he  observes  that  it  is  an  isolated  one, 
and  that  the  learned  professor  does  not  specify  the 
exact  position  of  the  debris  of  serpents  of  which  he 
speaks.  M.  Savigny  adds,  first,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus,  before  the  Egyptians  proceeded  to  em¬ 
balm  an  Ibis,  they  removed  the  intestines,  which 
were  reputed  to  be  excessively  long ;  secondly,  that 
he  has  himself  found  in  the  interior  of  one  of  these 
mummies  no  remains  of  viscera  and  soft  parts,  but 
a  multitude  of  the  larvae  or  nymph®  of  insects  of 
different  species  ;  thirdly,  that,  moreover,  certain 
species  of  serpents  were  reckoned  among  the  sacred 
animals,  and  that  mummies  of  such  serpents  have 
been  discovered  in  the  grottoes  of  Thebes  ;  fourthly, 
that  many  of  the  mummies  of  the  Ibis,  which  were 
taken  from  the  repositories  in  the  plains  of  Saccara, 
contained,  under  a  general  envelope,  aggregations 
of  different  animals,  whose  debris  alone  were  col 
lected.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  the  remains  of 
serpents  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  were  not  yet  di¬ 
gested,  which  would  naturally  be  the  case  under 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  even  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

“  When  we  consider  the  assertions  of  Herodotus 
respecting  the  supposed  service  rendered  to  Egypt 
by  these  birds,  in  delivering  it  from  serpents,  we 
shall  find  that  the  chief  stress  >s  laid  upon  their  an¬ 
tipathy  for  these  reptiles,  which  they  were  said  to 
combat  and  destroy ;  but  their  organization  seems  but 
little  calculated  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  kind.  Besides,  the  animals  which  are 
wont  to  rid  us  of  pernicious  species,  do  so,  not  from 
a  hatred  and  antipathy  which  they  bear  to  such 
species,  but  rather  from  the  pleasure  which  they 
experience  in  devouring  and  feasting  on  them. 
This,  assuredly,  is  a  distinction  of  some  weight 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  food  of  animals 
is  always  the  same,  except  in  cases  of  dearth,  which 
dearth  is  never  wantonly  created  by  the  animals 
themselves.  If  serpents  of  any  kind  were  the  nat¬ 
ural  aliment  of  the  Ibis,  instead  of  preventing  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  country  where  these  birds 
were  destined  to  pass  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  rather  follow  them  into  the  places  of  their 
retreat.  If  we  add  to  these  considerations  the  rec¬ 
ollection  that  sandy  countries  are  the  suitable  hab¬ 
itats  of  serpents,  while  humid  situations  are  best 
adapted  to  the  Ibis,  we  shall  find  fresh  cause  to  re¬ 
ject  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  It  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  received  with  any  great  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence  by  his  countrymen,  since  the  first 
naturalist  of  Greece  has  passed  over  in  silence  th« 
antipathy  of  the  Ibis  to  the  serpent,  and  their  sup. 
posed  combats.  If  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that  he 
had  himself  seen,  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  mountains  open  on  the  plains 
of  Egypt,  the  fields  covered  with  an  incredible  num¬ 
ber  of  accumulated  bones,  and  instances  these  boned 
as  the  remains  of  reptiles  destroyed  by  the  Ibis,  w  hen 
they  were  on  the  point  oi  entering  Egypt,  it  is 
merely  a  simple  opinion  which  he  gives  upon  a  fact 
which  could  not  have  ori?inat.pd  from  any  suck 
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cause  These  immense  debris  of  fishes  and  other 
vertelvated  animals,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
have  been  heaped  up  in  some  narrow  place,  after¬ 
ward  abandoned  by  the  waters,  cannot  pcssibly  ad¬ 
mit  of  such  an  explication  of  their  origin,  which  is 
truly  ludicrous,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted 
by  this  author  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
credulity  with  wrhich  he  was  prone  to  swallow  pop¬ 
ular  report.  Such  masses,  moreover,  would  not 
have  been  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
had  they  consisted  merely  of  the  small  bones  of 
reptiles,  incapable  of  making  resistance  against  the 
attacks  of  birds  so  weak  as  the  Ibis. 

“  We  must,  then,  look  for  other  reasons  than  the 
destruction  of  serpents  for  the  veneration  paid  to 
the  Ibis  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  admitted  it 
even  into  their  temples,  and  prohibited  the  killing 
of  it  under  pain  of  death.  In  a  country  where  the 
people,  very  ignorant,  were  governed  only  by  su¬ 
perstitious  ideas,  it  was  natural  that  fictions  should 
have  been  imagined  to  express  with  energy  the 
happy  influences  of  that  phenomenon  which  every 
year  attracts  the  Ibis  into  Egypt,  and  retains  it 
there.  Its  constant  presence  at  the  epoch  of  that 
inundation  which  annually  triumphs  over  all  the 
sources  of  decay,  and  assures  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  must  have  appeared  to  the  priests,  and  to  those 
at  the  head  of  government,  admirably  calculated  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
to  lead  them  to  suppose  supernatural  and  secret  re¬ 
lations  between  the  movements  of  the  Nile  and  the 
sojourn  of  these  inoffensive  birds,  and  to  consider 
the  latter  as  the  cause  of  effects  exclusively  owing 
to  the  overflow  of  the  river.”1  “The  Ibis  was 
sacred  to  Thoth,  who  was  fabulously  reported  to 
have  eluded  the  pursuit  of  Typhon  under  the  form 
of  this  bird.  It  wTas  greatly  revered  in  every  part 
of  Egypt ;  and  at  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Thoth,  it 
was  worshipped  with  peculiar  honours,  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  deity  of  the  place.  Its  Egyptian  name 
was  Hip,  from  which  Champollion  supposes  the 
town  of  Nibis  to  have  been  called,  being  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Ma.-n-h.ip  or  'n-hip,  ‘the  place  of  the  Ibis.’ 
Such  was  the  veneration  felt  by  the  Egyptians  for 
the  Ibis,  that  to  have  killed  one  of  them,  even  in¬ 
voluntarily,  subjected  the  offender  to  the  pain  of 
death.  So  pure,  in  fact,  did  they  consider  it,  that 
those  priests  who  were  most  scrupulous  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  sacred  rites,  fetched  the  water 
they  used  in  their  purifications  from  some  place 
where  the  Ibis  had  been  seen  to  drink  ;  it  being 
observed  of  that  bird  that  it  never  goes  near  any 
unwholesome  and  corrupted  water.  Plutarch  and 
Cicero  pretend,  that  the  use  which  the  Ibis  made 
of  its  bill  taught  mankind  an  important  secret  in 
medical  treatment ;  but  the  bill  of  the  bird  is  not  a 
tube,  and  the  KXvfrpevr/v  v<p  lavrije  is  a  mistake. 
The  form  of  the  Ibis,  when  crouched  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  its  head  under  its  feathers,  or  when 
in  a  mummied  state,  was  supposed  to  resemble  the 
human  heart ;  the  space  between  its  legs,  when 
parted  asunder  as  it  walks,  was  observed  to  make 
an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  numerous  fanciful  pe¬ 
culiarities  were  discovered  in  this  revered  emblem 
of  Thoth  ”* 

♦ICHNEUMON  ( ixvevfiuv ),  a  well-known  quad¬ 
ruped  of  the  Weasel  kind,  the  Vioerra  Ichneumon  of 
Mtnralists.  It  has  been  long  famous  in  Egypt, 
where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh’s  Rat.  “  If, 
in  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians,”  observes  Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  “the  various 
living  beings  which  people  the  surface  of  the  earth 
were  each  entitled  to  particular  reverence  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  influence  which  they  exercise  over  the 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  viii.,  p.  513,  &c.) — 2.  (Wilkinson’s 
fanners  and  Customs,  vol.  ii.,  2d  series,  p.  217,  &c.) 
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economy  of  nature,  and  the  part  which  they  cot. 
tribute  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  universe,  the 
Ichneumon  unquestionably  possessed  more  claims 
loan  any  other  animal  to  the  homage  of  that  singu¬ 
lar  people.  It  presented  a  lively  image  of  a  benefi¬ 
cent  power  perpetually  engaged  in  the  destruction 
of  those  noisome  and  dangerous  reptiles  which 
propagate  with  such  terrible  rapidity  in  hot  and 
humid  climates.  The  Ichneumon  is  led  by  its  in¬ 
stinct,  and  obviously  destined  by  its  peculiar  powers, 
to  the  destruction  of  animals  of  this  kind.  Not 
that  it  dares  to  attack  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  th« 
larger  animals  of  the  lizard  tribe,  by  open  force,  or 
when  these  creatures  have  arrived  at  their  complete 
development.  It  is  by  feeding  on  their  eggs  that  the 
Ichneumon  reduces  the  number  of  these  intolerable 
pests.  The  Ichneumon,  from  its  diminutive  size 
and  timid  disposition,  has  neither  the  power  to 
overcome  nor  the  courage  to  attack  such  formidable 
adversaries.  Nor  is  it  an  animal  of  the  most  deci¬ 
dedly  carnivorous  appetite.  Urged  by  its  instinct 
of  destruction,  and  guided,  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
utmost  prudence,  it  may  be  seen,  at  the  close  of  day, 
gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the 
soil,  fixing  its  attention  on  everything  that  strikes 
its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  dis¬ 
covering  prey.  If  chance  favours  its  researches,  it 
never  limits  itself  to  the  momentary  gratification  of 
its  appetite  :  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within 
its  reach  which  is  too  feeble  to  offer  it  any  effectual 
resistance.  It  particularly  seeks  after  eggs,  of 
which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  through  this  taste  it 
proves  the  means  of  destruction  to  so  many  croco¬ 
diles.  That  it  enters  the  mouth  of  this  animal 
when  asleep,  as  Diodorus  gravely  informs  us,  and, 
gliding  down  its  throat,  gnaws  through  its  stom¬ 
ach,  is  as  much  true  as  that  it  attacks  it  when 
awake.  This  is  either  a  fable  which  never  had 
any  foundation,  or,  like  many  other  marvels,  it  has 
ceased  in  our  unbelieving  and  less  favoured  era. — 
The  colour  of  the  Ichneumon  is  a  deep  brown, 
picked  out  with  dirty  white.  The  tail  is  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  tuft  of  hairs  entirely  brown.  The  Ichneu¬ 
mon  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  length, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  the  tail  itself  being  one  foot  four  inches.  The 
mean  stature  of  the  animal  is  about  eight  inches.”1 
The  Ichneumon  was  particularly  worshipped  by  the 
Heracleopolites,  who  lived  in  a  nome  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
entrance  to  the  modern  district  of  Fayoom.  This 
nome  of  Heracleopolis,  and  the  vicinity  of  Cairo, 
still  continue,  according  to  Wilkinson,  to  be  the 
chief  resort  of  the  animal  in  question  ;  “  and  it  is 
sometimes  tamed  and  kept  by  the  modern,  as  it  was 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  to  protect  their  houses 
from  rats.  But,  from  its  great  predilection  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  they  generally  find  that  the  injury  it 
does  far  outbalances  the  good  derived  from  its  ser¬ 
vices  as  a  substitute  for  the  cat.  Herodotus  says 
little  respecting  the  Ichneumon,  except  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  honours  of  sepulture  as  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  But  JElian  tells  us  that  it  destroyed 
the  eggs  of  the  asp,  and  fought  against  that  poison¬ 
ous  reptile.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  HClian  relate  the 
manner  in  which  it  attacked  the  asp,  and  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  effect  of  its  poisonous  bite.  ^Elian 
says  it  covered  itself  with  a  coat  of  mud,  which 
rendered  its  body  proof  against  the  fangs  of  its 
enemy ;  or,  if  no  mud  was  near,  it  wetted  its  body 
with  water,  and  rolled  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  nose, 
which  alone  remained  exposed,  was  then  enveloped 
in  several  folds  of  its  tail,  and  it  thus  commenced 
the  attack.  If  bitten,  its  death  was  inevitable ;  but 
all  the  efforts  of  the  asp  were  unavailable  against  its 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vo?  “.,  t>.  392,  <fec.) 
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artificial  coat  of  mail,  and  the  Ichneumon,  attacking 
n  on  a  sudden,  seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  killed  it.  Thus  much  for  the  ancient  story 
Modern  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  that, 
without  having  recourse  to  a  cuirass  of  mud,  the 
Ichneumon  fearlessly  attacks  snakes,  and,  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  perceives  them  raise  their  head  from  the 
ground,  it  seizes  them  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
with  a  single  bite  lays  them  dead  before  it.”1 

*ICTIS  (I/crif).  ( Vid .  Mustela.) 

IDUS.  ( Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

IGNOMI'NIA.  {Vid.  Infamia.) 

IMPERA'TOR  {Vid.  Imperium.) 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius,2  when  making  a  division 
of  judicia  into  those  quae  legitimo  jure  consistunt 
and  those  quae  imperio  continentur,  observes  that 
the  latter  are  so  called  because  they  continue  in 
force  during  the  imperium  of  him  who  has  granted 
them.  This  division  of  judicia  had  merely  reference 
to  the  time  within  which  a  judicium  must  be  prose¬ 
cuted,  and  to  the  jurisdictio  of  him  who  had  granted 
them.  Legitima  judicia  were  those  which  were 
prosecuted  in  Rome  or  within  the  first  miliarium, 
between  Roman  citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex. 
By  a  lex  Julia  judiciaria,  such  judicia  expired  un¬ 
less  they  were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six 
months.  All  other  judicia  were  said  imperio  con- 
tineri,  whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits 
before  recuperatores  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a 
peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first  mil¬ 
iarium  either  between  Roman  citizens  or  peregrini. 
From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there  were  judi¬ 
cia  quae  imperio  continebantur,  which  were  granted 
in  Rome,  which  is  made  clearer  by  what  follows. 
There  was  a  distinction  between  a  judicium  ex 
ege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  upon  a  particular 
ex,  and  a  judicium  legitimum ;  for  instance,  if  a 
man  sued  in  the  provinces  under  a  lex,  the  Aquilia, 
for  example,  the  judicium  was  not  legitimum,  but 
was  said  imperio  contineri,  that  is,  the  imperium  of 
the  praises  or  proconsul  who  gave  the  judicium. 
The  same  was  the  case  if  a  man  sued  at  Rome  ex 
lege,  and  the  judicium  was  before  recuperatores,  or 
there  was  a  peregrinus  concerned.  If  a  man  sued 
under  the  praetor’s  edict,  and,  consequently,  not  ex 
lege,  and  a  judicium  was  granted  in  Rome,  and  the 
6ame  was  before  one  judex,  and  no  foreigner  was 
concerned,  it  was  legitimum.  The  judicia  leg'tima 
are  mentioned  by  Cicero  ;s  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
doubted  if  he  uses  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which 
Gaius  does.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  time  of 
Gaius,  so  long  as  a  man  had  jurisdictio,  so  long  was 
he  said  to  have  imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by 
Ulpian4  to  be  either  merum  or  mixtum.  To  have 
the  merum  imperium  is  to  have  “  gludii  poles tatem 
ad  animadvertejidum  in  facinorosos  homines ,”  that 
is,  “  mixtum  imperium  cui  etiam  jurisdictio  inest .” 
It  appears,  then,  that  there  was  an  imperium  which 
was  incident  to  jurisdictio  ;  but  the  merum  or  pure 
imperium  was  conferred  by  a  lex.8  The  mixtum 
imperium  was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neces¬ 
sary  for  giving  effect  to  the  jurisdictio.  There 
might,  therefore,  be  imperium  without  jurisdictio, 
but  there  could  be  no  jurisdictio  without  impel  ium. 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero6  to  be  that  “  sine 
tuo  res  militaris  administrari,  teneri  cxercitus,  helium 
geri  non  potest As  opposed  to  potestas,  it  is 
the  power  which  was  conferred  by  the  state  upon 
an  individual  who  was  appointed  to  command  an 
army.  The  phrases  Consularis  Potestas  and  Con- 
sulare  Imperium  might  both  be  properly  used ;  but 
the  expression  Tribunitia  Potestas  only  could  be 
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used,  as  the  tribuni  never  received  ini  iniper,uiK 
In  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  2,  imperium  is  improperly  used 
A  consul  could  notact  as  commander  of  an  ermy 
{attingere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered 
by  a  lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy2  thus : 
“  Comitia  curiata  rem  militarem  continent.”  Though 
consuls  were  elected  at  other  comitia,  the  comitia 
curiata  only  could  give  them  imperium.2  This 
was  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  constitution, 
according  to  which  an  imperium  was  conferred  on 
the  kings  after  they  had  been  elected :  “  On  the 
death  of  King  Pompilius,  the  populus  in  the  con  itia 
curiata  elected  Tullus  Hostilius  ki  »p,  upon  the  ro¬ 
gation  of  an  interrex;  and  the  kii.g,  following  the 
example  of  Pompilius,  took  the  votes  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his  im¬ 
perium.”4  Both  Numa8  and  Ancus  Marcius,6  the 
successor  of  Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as 
reges,  are  severally  said  “  Be  Imperio  suo  legem 
curiatam  tulisse.”  It  appears,  then,  that  from  the 
kingly  period  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  imperium, 
as  such,  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  of  the  kings  is  not  defined  by  Ci¬ 
cero.  It  is  declared  by  modern  writers  to  have 
been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power,  but  these 
writers  have  not  explained  what  they  precisely  mean 
by  the  term  “judicial  power.”  It  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  that  the  division  of  imperium,  made  by  the 
jurists,  was  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the 
republican  period :  there  was  during  the  republican 
period  an  imperium  within  the  walls  which  was  in¬ 
cident  to  jurisdictio,  and  an  imperium  without  the 
walls  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata.  There 
are  no  traces  of  this  separation  in  the  kingly  period, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  king  received  the  impe¬ 
rium  in  its  full  import,  and  that  its  separation  into 
two  parts  belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The 
imperium,  which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the 
Republic,  was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be 
held  or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  some¬ 
times  specially  conferred  on  an  individual  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph  within  the  city,  and,  at  least  in 
some  cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.7 

The  imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  governoi 
of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who  merely  com¬ 
manded  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  as  he  could  not, 
without  it,  exercise  military  authority  {rem  militarem 
attingere).  So  far  as  we  can  trace  the  strict  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Roman  constitution,  military  command 
was  given  by  a  special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to 
any  office,  and  might  be  held  without  any  other  of¬ 
fice  than  that  of  imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  the  lex  in  some  cases,  which  may  have  grad¬ 
ually  arisen  from  the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  from  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institu 
tions.  Cicero,  in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear,® 
refers  to  a  Cornelia  lex,  according  to  which  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  had  received  a  province  ex  senatus 
cqpsulto  thereby  acquired  the  imperium  without 
the  formality  of  a  lex  Curiata. 

The  imperium  {merum)  of  the  Republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exercised 
out  of  the  city ;  (2),  a  power  which  was  specially 
conferred  by  a  lex  Curiata,  and  was  not  incident 
to  any  office ;  (3),  a  power  without  which  no  mili 
tary  operation  could  be  considered  as  done  in  tha 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this  a  no¬ 
table  example  is  recorded  in  Livy,’  where  the  sen¬ 
ate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as  commander  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  received  the  imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  imperium,  he  who  received  it 
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was  styled  impe.ator:  he  might  be  a  consul  or  a 
proconsul.  It  was  an  ancient  practice,  observes 
Tacitus,1  for  the  soldiers  of  a  victorious  general  to 
salute  him  by  the  title  of  imperator;  but  in  the 
instance  referred  to  by  Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius  allowed  the  soldiers  to  confer  the  title  on  an 
individual  who  had  it  no  already ;  while  under  the 
Republic  the  title,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  given 
with  the  impe/iurn ;  and  every  general  who  re- 
teived  the  imp -Hum  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
/operator.  After  a  victory  it  was  usual  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  to  sal  ite  their  commander  as  imperator  ;  but 
this  salutation  neither  gave  nor  confirmed  the  title 
Under  the  Republic,  observes  Tacitus,  there  were 
several  imperatores  at  a  time :  Augustus  granted 
the  title  to  some;  but  he  last  instance,  he  adds, 
of  the  title  being  conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blae- 
sus,  under  Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later 
instances.  The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of 
imperator  by  Julius  Caesar*  was  a  manifest  usurpa¬ 
tion.  Under  the  Republic  the  title  came  properly 
after  the  name ;  thus  Cicero,  when  he  was  procon¬ 
sul  in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style  himself  M.  T. 
Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term  merely  expressed 
that  he  had  the  imperium.  Tiberius  and  Claudius 
refused  to  assume  the  praenomen  of  imperator ;  but 
the  use  of  it  as  a  praenomen  became  established 
among  their  successors,  as  we  see  from  the  impe¬ 
rial  coins.  The  title  imperator  sometimes  appears 
on  the  imperial  medals,  followed  by  a  numeral  (VI. 
for  instance),  which  indicates  that  it  was  specially 
assumed  by  them  on  the  occasion  of  some  great 
victory ;  for,  though  the  victory  might  be  gained  by 
their  generals,  it  was  considered  to  be  gained  under 
the  auspices  of  the  imperator. 

The  term  imperium  was  applied  in  the  republican 
period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero3  to  have  come 
under  the  imperium  and  ditio  of  the  populus  Ro- 
manus ;  and  the  notion  of  the  majestas  populi  Ro¬ 
mani  is  said  to  be  “  in  imperii  atque  in  nominis 
populi  Romani  dignitale 

IMPLU'VIUM.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  516.) 

IMPU'BES.  An  infans  (vid.  Infans)  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who  had 
passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any  legal  act 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without  such  auc- 
toritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which  were  for 
his  benefit.  Accordingly,  such  an  impubes,  in  the 
case  of  obligatory  contracts,  could  stipulate  ( stipula - 
ri),  but  not  promise  ( promittere ) ;  in  other  words,  as 
Gaius*  expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound 
by  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  an¬ 
other  without  such  auctoritas.  ( Vid .  Infans.) 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  are  infantes  or  infanti  proximi,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  infanti  proximi  a  liberal  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  rule  of  law  (benignior  juris  in- 
.terpretatio),  by  virtue  of  which  a  pupillus,  who  was 
infanti  proximus,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  one  who  was  pubertati  proximus,  but  this  was 
Jone  for  their  benefit  only  ( propter  ulilitalem  eorum ), 
and,  therefore,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 
pupillus  might  be  a  loser.6  An  impubes  who  was 
in  the  power  of  his  father  could  not  bind  himself 
even  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  father ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  a  pupillus,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
only  allowed  in  respect  of  the  pupillus  having  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  own,  which  a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ex  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  course  excluded, 
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as  such  auctoritas  was  only  requisite  for  the 
pose  of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acts.  If  the  impu 
bes  was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  understand  the  na¬ 
ture  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  otherwise  he 
was  not.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  pubei- 
tati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  presumption  of  such 
capacity;  but  still,  this  presumption  did  not  exclude 
a  consideration  of  the  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  impubes  and  the  nature  of  the  act,  for  the  act 
might  be  such  as  either  to  he  perfectly  intelligible, 
as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an  act  which  ar.  impubes  im¬ 
perfectly  understood,  as  when  he  was  made  the  in¬ 
strument  of  fraud.  These  principles  were  applica¬ 
ble  to  cases  of  furtum,  damnum  injuria  datum,  inju 
ria,  and  others  ;  and  also  to  crimes  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  act  mainly  determined  whether  or  not 
guilt  should  be  imputed. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re¬ 
lease  a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor;  nor  could 
he  receive  money  without  his  tutor,  at  least  it  was 
not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment  was,  as 
a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the  debtor. 
But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  an  impu¬ 
bes  was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss,  he  could 
not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defend 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor  could 
he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent.  He 
could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the  auctori¬ 
tas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  property  :  if 
he  was  in  his  father's  power,  he  was,  of  course,  en¬ 
tirely  under  his  father’s  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  a  hereditas  with  tha 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  a  hereditas  was  accompanied  with  obliga¬ 
tions.  But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that 
must  be  done  by  the  heres  himself,  neither  his  tutor 
nor  a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus, 
and  he  was,  in  consequence  of  his  age,  incapable  of 
taking  it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by 
the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio  :  the  tutor  might 
permit  the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  tne 
effect  of  cretion  :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply  even 
in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of  words 
was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede  gestio.  In 
the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  father  could 
apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and  the  tutor  on 
behalf  of  his  ward,  without  any  act  being  done  by 
the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legislation,  a  tutor 
was  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas  for  his  ward, 
and  a  father  for  his  son, who  was  in  his  power;  and 
thus  the  doctrine  of  the  pro  herede  gestio  was  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession  with 
out  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  for,  though  possession 
of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages  were 
attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  possession, 
possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  condition  of  it  being  the  animus  possidendi, 
consequently  the  pupillus  could  only  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  by  himself,  and  when  he  had  capacity  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  the  act.  But  with  the  auc¬ 
toritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire  possession  even 
when  he  was  an  infans,  and  thus  the  acquisition  of 
possession  by  a  pupillus  was  facilitated,  uHlita/'* 
causa.  There  was  no  formal  difficulty  in  such  pos¬ 
session  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  pro  herede 
gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it  necessary  for 
words  to  be  used  Subsequently  the  legal  doctrine 
was  established  that  a  tutor  could  acquire  posses¬ 
sion  for  his  pupillus.1 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2.  s.  1,  tf  20.) 
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W  ith  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob¬ 
tained  the  full  power  over  his  property,  and  the  tu¬ 
tela  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian,1 * *  pubertas,  in  the 
case  of  a  male,  was  attained  with  the  completion 
of  the  fourteenth,  and  in  a  female,  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the  case  of  a  female, 
it  seems  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  as  to 
the  period  of  the  twelve  years,  but  a  dispute  arose 
among  the  jurists  as  to  the  period  of  fourteen  years. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
was  to  be  determined  by  physical  capacity  ( habitu 
corporis),  to  ascertain  which  a  personal  examination 
might  be  necessary  :  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of 
fourteen  complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  deter¬ 
mined  the  attainment  of  puberty.*  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  under  the  earlier  emperors  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  pubertas  was  attained, 
though  there  was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment 
of  puberty,  whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  legal 
capacity  was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  assumed  the  toga  virilis,  he 
wore  the  toga  praetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem  of 
which  ( prcctexta )  at  once  distinguished  him  from 
other  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed  at  the 
Liberalia  in  the  month  of  March  ;  and  though  no  age 
appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  for  the  cere¬ 
mony,  it  probably  took  place,  as  a  general  rule,  on 
the  feast  which  next  followed  the  completion  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not  always  the 
time  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male  wore  the 
praetexta,  he  was  impubes,  and  when  he  assumed 
the  toga  virilis,  he  was  pubes.  Accordingly,  ves- 
ticeps*  was  the  same  as  pubes,  and  investis  or  prae- 
textatus  the  same  as  impubes.4 * *  After  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  toga  virilis  the  son  who  was  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts  ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupillus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be  de¬ 
ferred.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not  agree, 
it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  judicial 
decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani  maintained 
as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age  of  fourteen 
should  be  taken  as  absolutely  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion,  fourteen  being  the  age  after  the  attainment  of 
which  the  praetexta  had  been  generally  laid  aside. 
The  Sabiniani  maintained  that,  as  the  time  of  puber¬ 
ty  had  never  been  absolutely  fixed,  but  had  depend¬ 
ed  on  free  choice,  some  other  mode  of  deciding  the 
question  must  be  adopted,  where  free  choice  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  therefore  they  adopted  that 
of  the  physical  development  ( habitus  corporis).  But, 
though  there  are  allusions  to  this  matter,8  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of  the  person 
was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine 
the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that  the  completion 
of  fourteen  years  was  established  as  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation  of  the  rule 
as  to  the  fourteen  and  the  twelve  years  appears  to 
be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively,  puberty  was, 
as  a  general  rule  in  Italy,  attained  about  these  ages. 
In  the  case  of  females,  the  time  had  been  fixed  ab¬ 
solutely  at  twelve  by  immemorial  custom,  and  bad 
no  reference  to  any  practice  similar  to  that  among 
males  of  adopting  the  toga  virilis,  for  women  wore 
the  toga  praetexta  till  they  were  married.  And,  far¬ 
ther,  though  the  pupillaris  tutela  ended  with  females 
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with  the  twelfth  year,  they  were  from  that  true  «uv 
ject  to  another  kind  of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon  com¬ 
pleting  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  completing 
her  twelfth  year  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  legal  marriage.  The  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have 
had  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  tutela,  and 
his  general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts ;  for  the  test 
of  the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make  a 
will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physical 
pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen.* 

INAUGURA'TIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something  which 
had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular,  however, 
it  was  the  ceremony  by  which  things  or  persons 
were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence  the  terms 
dedicatio  and  consecratio  were  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  inaugurate. *  The  ceremony  of 
inauguratio  was  as  follow's :  After  it  had  been  decreed 
that  something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  gods,  or  that  a  certain  person  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods 
by  the  augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  de¬ 
clare  by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  will  of  the  gods.4  If  the  signs  observed 
by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought  favourable, 
the  decree  of  men  had  the  sanction  of  the  gods,  and 
the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The  inauguratio 
was,  in  early  times,  always  performed  by  the  au¬ 
gurs;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the  inauguratio, 
especially  that  of  the  rex  sacrificulus  and  of  the 
flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  college 
of  pontiffs  in  the  comitia  calata.8  But  all  other 
priests,  as  well  as  new  members  of  the  college  of 
augurs,  continued  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  augurs, 
or  sometimes  by  the  augurs  in  combination  with 
some  of  the  pontiffs  the  chief  pontiff  had  the  right 
to  enforce  ffie  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused  by  the 
augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  refusing  it.  Sometimes  one  au¬ 
gur  alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio,  as  in 
the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius  ;7  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  some  cases  a  newly-appointed  priest  might 
himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but  also  upon  the 
particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired  to  be  inaugu¬ 
rated.* 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome,  this  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests  ; 
but  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil  and 
military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was  given 
to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacrorum,  he  was,  as  sta¬ 
ted  above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  comitia 
calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff  presided.  But  the 
high  republican  magistrates,  nevertheless,  likewise 
continued  to  be  inaugurated,9  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  summoned  by  the  augurs  ( condictio ,  de- 
nunciatio)  to  appear  on  the  Capitol  on  the  third  day 
after  their  election  10  This  inauguratio  conferred 
no  priestly  dignity  upon  the  magistrates,  but  was 
merely  a  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  113. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  4,  a.)  —  2.  (Savig- 

ny,  System  des  heut.  R.  R.) — 3.  (Liv.,  i.,  44,  55.  —  Flor.,  i.,  7, 

8. — Plin.,  Ep.,  ix.,  39  ;  x.,  58,  59,  76.  —  Cic.  in  Cat.,  iv.,  1.) — i 

(Liv.,  i.,  18.) — 5.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  8.  —  Id.,  xi- 

42.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i.,  18. — Compare  Cic.,  Brut.,  1.  —  Macrob  ,  Sat*' 

ii.,  9.) — 8.  (Cic.,  1.  c. — Philipp.,  ii.,  43.)  —  9.  (Dion.  HaL  s: ,  y. 

80,  Ac.) — 10.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  117.) 
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gods  to  ttieir  election,  and  gave  them  the  right  to 
take  auspicia ;  and  on  important  emergencies  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  use  of  this  privilege.  At  the 
time  of  Cicero,  however,  this  duty  was  scarcely 
ever  observed.1  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read 
of  the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  of  the  comitium,  &c. 

INAURIS,  an  Earring  ;  called  in  Greek  kvunov, 
because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (oif),  and  kXXoSiov, 
because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (Ao- 
toc),  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose.® 

Earrings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Oriental 
countries,®  especially  by  the  Lydians,4  the  Per¬ 
sians,4  the  Babylonians,6  and  also  by  the  Libyans7 
and  the  Carthaginians.*  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  worn  only  by  females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (Kpt'/coc9)  and 
of  the  drops  ( stalagmia 10).  The  ring  was  generally 
of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also  wore 
earrings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Instead  of 


a  ring,  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos.  6, 
8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the  same 
practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops  were 
sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see  Nos. 
2,  7,  8),  and  sometimes  of  pearls11  and  precious 
stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were  valued  for 
being  exactly  spherical,1*  as  well  as  for  their  great 
size  and  delicate  whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elon¬ 
gated  form,  called  elenchi,  were  also  much  esteemed, 
being  adapted  to  terminate  the  drop,  and  being  some¬ 
times  placed  two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.13 
In  the  Iliad,14  Juno,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  cap¬ 
tivating  manner,  puts  on  earrings  made  with  three 
drops  resembling  mulberries.16  Pliny  observes16 
that  greater  expense  was  lavished  on  no  part  of  the 
dress  than  on  the.  earring.  According  to  Seneca,17 
the  earring  No.  3,  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  in 
which  a  couple  of  pearls  are  strung  both  above  and 
below  the  precious  stone,  was  worth  a  patrimony.18 
All  the  earrings  above  engraved  belong  to  the 
Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 


1.  (Cic.,  De  Divin.,  ii.,  36.) — 2.  (Horn.,  il.,  xiv.,  182. — Hymn., 
ii.,  in  Ven.,  9. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  1.) — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  50.) 
—4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  1,  <)  31.)  —  5.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  45.)  —  6. 
(JuT ,  i.,  104.) — 7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  3.)  —  8.  (Plaut.,  Poen., 
V.,  ii.,  21.) — 9.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1.  c.)  —  10.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Plaut., 
Men.,  III.,  iii.,  18.) — 11.  (Plin.,  11.  cc.— Sen.,  De  Ben.,  vii.,  9. — 
Ovid,  Met.,  x.,  265. — Claud.,  De  VI.  Cons.  Honor.,  528. — Sen., 
Hippol.,  II.,  i ,  33.) — 12.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  viii.,  13.) — 13.  (Plin.,H. 
N.,  ix.,  56 — Juv.,  vi.,  364.)— 14.  (xiv.,  182,  183.) — 15.  (SeeEus- 
tath.,  ad  loc.) — 16.  (xi.,  50.) — 17.  (1.  c.) — 18.  (See  also  De  Vita 
Heat  a,  17.) 


In  opulent  families,  the  care  of  the  earnngs  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
Auriculae,  Ornairix.1 * *  The  Venus  de’  Medici,  and 
other  female  statues,  have  the  ears  pierced,  and 
probably  once  had  earrings  in  them.  The  statue 
of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him  in  female 
attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament.® 

INCENSUS.  (Vid.  Caput.) 

INCESTUM.  If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom 
it  was  forbidden  for  him  to  marry  by  positive  moral¬ 
ity,  he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.®  Such  a  mar¬ 
riage  was,  in  fact,  no  marriage,  for  the  necessary 
connubium  between  the  parties  was  wanting. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  persons  rela¬ 
ted  by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  If  such  persons  contracted  a  marriage,  it 
was  nefariae  et  incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even  after 
the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There  were 
also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between  collater¬ 
al  kinsfolk  {ex  transverso  gradu  cognationis) :  there 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  nor  be¬ 
tween  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by  adop 
tion,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so  long 
as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the  power 
of  their  father.  There  was  connubium  between  an 
uncle  and  his  brother’s  daughter,  after  the  Emperor 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agrip 
pina ;  but  there  was  none  between  an  uncle  and  * 
sister's  daughter.  There  was  no  connubium  be 
tween  a  man  and  his  amita  or  matertera  (vid.  Coe- 
nati);  nor  between  a  man  and  his  socrus,  nurus, 
privigna,  ornoverca.  In  all  such  cases,  when  there 
was  no  connubium,  the  children  had  a  mother,  but 
no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  relegatio,  as  in  the 
case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near  kins¬ 
folk  was  put  on  the  same  footing  as  marriage.4  In 
the  case  of  adulterium  and  stuprum  between  per¬ 
sons  who  had  no  connubium,  there  was  a  doublo 
offence  :  the  man  was  punished  with  deportatio, 
and  the  woman  was  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  Julia.4  Among  slaves  there  was  no  incestum, 
but  after  they  became  free  their  marriages  were 
regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  connu¬ 
bium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum  to  have 
knowledge  of  a  vestal  virgin,  and  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  legislation 
as  to  incestum  :  the  rules  relating  to  it  were  found¬ 
ed  on  usage  ( moribus ).  That  which  was  stuprum 
was  considered  incestum  when  the  connexion  was 
between  parties  who  had  no  connubium.  Inces¬ 
tum,  therefore,  was  stuprum,  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  of  real  or  legal  consanguinity,  and,  in 
some  cases,  affinity.  It  was  not  the  form  of  mar¬ 
riage  between  such  persons  that  constituted  the  in¬ 
cestum  ;  for  the  nuptiae  were  incests,  and  therefore 
no  marriage,  and  the  incestuous  act  was  the  sexual 
connexion  of  the  parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is 
said  to  be  contra  fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of 
religion. 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
or  kyyvdriKTi,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  piece  of  domestic 
furniture,  variously  formed  according  to  the  partic 
ular  occasion  intended ;  made  of  silver,  bronze, 
clay,  stone,  or  wood,  according  to  the  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  possessor  ;  sometimes  adorned  with  fig¬ 
ures  ;  and  employed  to  hold  amphorae,  bottles,  ala 


1.  (Gruter,  Inscrip.) — 2.  (Serv.  in  Viig.,  iEn.,  i.,  30. — Tertull., 

De  Pall.,  4.) — 3.  (Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  a  39.)—4.  (Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  a 

56.) — 5.  (Dig.  48.  tit.  18,  s.  5.) 
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bas,ra  or  any  other  vessels  which  were  round  or 
pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore  required  a  sep¬ 
arate  contrivance  to  keep  them  erect.1 * * *  Some  of 
those  used  at  Alexandrea  were  triangular.*  We 
often  see  them  represented  in  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  three  dy- 
yoOrjKat ,  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Those  on  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of 
wood,  the  one  having  four  feet,  the  other  six ;  they 
were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.  The  third  is  a 
broad  earthenware  ring,  which  is  used  to  support  a 
Grecian  amphora. 


INCORPORA'LES  RES.  ( Vid.  Dominium.) 

INCUNA'BULA  or  CUNA'BULA  (<nr dpyavov), 
swaddling-clothes. 

The  first  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child  was 
to  wash  it ;  the  second,  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling- 
clothes  ;  and  the  rank  of  the  child  was  indicated  by 
the  splendour  and  costliness  of  this,  its  first  attire. 
Sometimes  a  fine  white  shawl,  tied  with  a  gold 
band,  was  used  for  the  purpose  ;*  at  other  times  a 
small  purple  scarf,  fastened  with  a  brooch*  (xla/xv- 
Oiov6).  The  poor  used  broad  fillets  of  common 
cloth  ( panni *).  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from 


*  beautiful  bas-relief  at  Rome,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  birth  of  Telephus,  shows  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  child  so  clothed,  and  renders,  in  some 
degree,  more  intelligible  the  fable  of  the  deception 
practised  by  Rhea  upon  Saturn,  in  saving  the  life 
of  Jupiter,  by  presenting  a  stone  enveloped  in 
swaddling-clothes,  to  be  devoured  by  Saturn  in¬ 
stead  of  his  new-born  child.7  It  was  one  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  Lacedaemonian  education  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  use  of  incunabula,  and  to  allow 
children  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs.® 

INCUS  ( uKfiuv ),  an  Anvil.  The  representations 
of  Vulcan  and  the  Cyclopes  on  various  works  of 

1.  (Feirtus,  s.  v.  Incitega. — Bekker,  Anecdot.  Gr„  245. — Wil¬ 
kinson,  Man.  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  158,  160,  216,  217.) — 2.  (A  th¬ 
en.,  v.,  45.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  121,  122.) — 4.  (Find., 

Fyth.,  it  ,  114.) — 5.  (Longus,  i.,  1,  p.  14,  28,  ed.  Boden.) — 6. 

(Luke,  ii  ,  7,  12. — Ezek.,  xvi.,  4,  Vulg. — Compare  Horn.,  Hymn. 

In  Merc.,  151,  306. — Apollod.,  i  ii.,  10,  2. — AClian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  7. — 

Eurip.,  Ion,  32. — Dion.  Chrys.,  vi.,  203,  ed.  Reiske. — Piaut., 

Amphit.,  v.,  1,  52. — True.,  v.,  13.) — 7.  (lies.,  Theog.,  485.) — 8. 

IDlut.,  Lycurg.,  p.  90,  ed  Steph.) 
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art,  show  that  the  ancient  anvil  was  formed  like 
that  of  modern  times.  When  the  artist  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  he  placed  it  on  a  large  block  ol 
wood  (uK/unflerov  ;l  positis  incudibus *) ;  and  w'hen  he 
made  the  link  of  a  chain,  or  any  other  object  which 
was  round  or  hollow,  he  beat  it  upon  a  point  pro 
jecting  from  one  side  of  the  anvil.  The  annexed 
woodcut,  representing  Vulcan  forging  a  thunderboli 


for  Jupiter,  illustrates  these  circumstances  •,  u  is  to 
ken  from  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris.  Il 
appears  that  in  the  “  brazen  age,”  not  only  the 
things  made  upon  the  anvil,  but  the  anvil  itself, 
with  the  hammer  and  the  tongs,  were  made  o! 
bronze.*  {Vid.  Malleus.)  At  this  early  period 
anvils  were  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  being 
suspended  from  the  feet  of  the  victim.* 

•INDTCUM  (’I vdiKov).  “  Dioscorides  applies  the 
term  ’I v6lk6v  to  two  distinct  substances ;  the  one  is 
the  vegetable  pigment  still  called  Indigo,  which  is 
prepared  from  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  Indigo' 
plant.  Several  species  are  now  cultivated  for  ma 
king  indigo,  but  the  one  from  which  the  ancients 
may  be  supposed  to  have  procured  their  ind  go  is 
the  Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  other  kind  of  indigo 
was,  most  probably,  the  mineral  substance  called 
Indian  Red ,  and  which  is  a  variety  of  the  red  oxydo 
of  iron.”5 

INDU'SIUM.  {Vid.  Tunica.) 

TNDUTUS.  {Vid.  Amictus,  Tunica.) 

INFA'MIS.  {Vid.  Infamia.) 

INFA'MIA.  The  provisions  as  to  infamia,  as 
they  appear  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  De  his  qui  notantur  infamia , 
and  in  Cod.  2,  tit.  12,  Ex  quibis  causis  infamia  ir- 
rogatur.  The  Digest  contains*  the  cases  of  infamia 
as  enumerated  in  the  praetor’s  edict.  There  are 
also  various  provisions  on  the  subject  in  the  lex 
Julia  Municipalis  (B.C.  45),  commonly  called  the 
Table  of  Heraclea. 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  iu 
any  judicium  publicum,  of  ignominious  {ignominia 
causa)  expulsion  from  the  army,7  of  a  woman  being 
detected  in  adultery,  though  she  might  not  have 
been  condemned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  fee.  ;  of 
condemnation  for  furtum,  rapina,  injuriae,  and  dolus 
malus,  provided  the  offender  was  condemned  in  his 
own  name,  or  provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  s 
sum  of  money  by  w'ay  of  compensation  ;  of  con¬ 
demnation  in  an  action  pro  socio,  tutelae,  mandatum, 
depositum,  or  fiducia,8  provided  the  offender  was 
condemned  in  his  owm  name,  and  not  in  a  judicium 
contrarium,  and  provided  the  person  condemned 

1.  (Horn.,  B.,  xviii.,  410,  476. —  Od  ,  viji.,  274.) — 2.  (Virg., 
2En.,  vii.,  620. — Id.  ib.,  Tiii.,  451.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iii.,  433,434. 
—  Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  761,  762.)  —  4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xv.,  19.)  — 
5.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  107. — Paul.  ASgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  ft. 
v.)— 6.  (s.  1.) — 7.  (Tab.  Heracl.,  i.,  121.)  —  8.  (Compare  ills 
Edict  with  Oic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  6. — Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  38,  39  — 
Pro  Oaecina,  2. — Top.,  c.  10.  -  Tab.  Heracl.,  i.,  111.) 
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bud  not  acted  with  good  failh.  Infamia  was  also  a 
consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man’s  bona 
were  possessa,  proscripta,  vendita  j1  of  a  widow 
marrying  within  the  time  appointed  for  mourning ; 
but  the  infamia  attached  to  the  second  husband  if 
he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  then  to 
his  father,  and  to  the  father  of  the  widow  if  she 
vras  in  his  power :  the  edict  does  not  speak  of  the 
i  lfamia  of  the  widow,  but  it  was  subsequently  ex¬ 
tended  to  her.  Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  a 
man  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  relation  of  a 
double  marriage  or  double  sponsalia ;  the  infamia 
attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  to  his  father :  the  edict  here  also 
speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the  infamia  was  subse¬ 
quently  extended  to  the  woman.  Infamia  was  a 
consequence  of  prostitution  in  the  case  of  a  woman, 
of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  ( qui  muliebria  passus 
cst ) ;  of  lenocinium,  or  gaining  a  living  by  aiding  in 
prostitution  ;a  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an 
actor ;  of  engaging  for  money  to  appear  in  the  fights 
of  the  wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear ; 
and  of  appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  from  this  enumeration  that  infamia  was 
only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by  the 
person  who  became  infamis,  and  was  not  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  any  punishment  for  such  act.  In  some 
cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation  ;  in  oth¬ 
ers  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  praetor 
established  the  infamia  as  a  rule  of  law,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  praetor  made  cer¬ 
tain  rules  as  to  postulatio,* 3  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  the  purity  of  his  court.  With  respect  to  the 
postulatio,  he  distributed  persons  into  three  class¬ 
es.  The  second  class  comprehended,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  certain  persons  who  were  turpitudine  notabiles, 
who  might  postulate  for  themselves,  but  not  for 
others.  The  third  class  contained,  among  others, 
all  those  “  qui  edicto  prat  oris  ut  infames  notantur ,” 
and  were  not  already  enumerated  in  the  second 
class.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary  for  the  prae¬ 
tor  to  enumerate  all  the  infames  who  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  second  class,  and  this  he  did  in  the 
edict  as  quoted.4  Consistently  with  this,  infamia 
was  already  an  established  legal  condition ;  and  the 
praetor,  in  his  edicts  on  postulation,  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  infames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of  pos¬ 
tulation  those  who  were  infames.  Consequently, 
the  legal  notion  of  infamia  was  fixed  before  these 
edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  infamia  from  the 
iota  censoria.  The  infamia  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have  been  an 
old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases,  though  not 
in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judicial  decision. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  its  effects  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  infamia,  but  different  from  it  in  many 
respects.  The  censors  could  at  their  pleasure  re¬ 
move  a  man  from  the  senate  or  the  equites,  remove 
him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove  him  out  of  all  the 
tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his  suffragium,  by  re¬ 
ducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarius.5  They 
could  also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  op¬ 
posite  to  a  man’s  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  nota 
censoria  or  subscriptio  ;*  and  in  doing  this,  they 
were  not  bound  to  make  any  special  inquiry,  but 
might  follow  general  opinion.  This  arbitrary  mode 
of  proceeding  was,  however,  partly  remedied  by  the 
fact  that  such  a  censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by 
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a  colleague,  or  removed  by  the  folio  wing  censor* 
or  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly 
the  censorian  nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein 
it  differed  essentially  from  infamia,  which  was  per 
petual. 

The  consequences  of  infamia  were  the  loss  ol 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  all.  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminutio,  but  it  resembled  it.  The  infamis 
became  an  asrarius,  and  lost  the  suffragium  and 
honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  certain 
so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for  pri¬ 
vate  rights.  Under  the  Empire,  the  infamia  lost 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant. 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the  suf¬ 
fragium  was  a  consequence  of  infamia,  but  the  af¬ 
firmative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with  such 
reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  conclu¬ 
sive.  It  appears  from  Livy1  and  Valerius  Maxi 
mus*  that  the  actores  atellanarum  were  not  either 
removed  from  their  tribe  ( nec  tribu  moventur),  nor 
incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in  other  words, 
such  actors  did  not  become  infames,  like  other  act¬ 
ors.  The  phrase  “  tribu  movcri ”  is  ambiguous,  and 
may  mean  either  to  remove  from  one  tribe  to  a 
lower,  or  to  move  from  all  the  tribes,  and  so  make 
a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  removing  from 
one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been  an  act  of  the 
censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  tribe 
into  which  the  removal  was  made:  but  this  could 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  infamia,  which  was 
the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and  a  general  rule  could 
only  operate  in  a  general  way;  that  is,  “  tribu  mo- 
veri,"  as  a  consequence  of  infamia,  must  have  been 
a  removal  from  all  the  tribes,  and  a  degradation  1o 
the  state  of  an  aerarius.3 

The  lex  Julia  Municipalis  does  not  contain  the 
word  infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same  ca¬ 
ses  as  those  which  the  edict  mentions  as  cases  of 
infamia.  The  lex  excludes  persons  who  fall  with¬ 
in  its  terms  from  being  senatores,  decuriones,  con¬ 
script!  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in  the 
senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies  which 
gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it  says  no¬ 
thing  of  the  right  of  vote  being  taken  away.  Sa¬ 
vigny  observes  that  there  would  be  no  inconsisten¬ 
cy  in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only  the  hono¬ 
res  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still  allowed 
infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such  towns, 
though  the  practice  was  different  in  Rome,  if  we 
consider  that  the  suffragium  in  the  Roman  comitia 
was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  municipal  towns 
it  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Cicero4  speaks  of  the  judicia  fiduciae,  tutelae, 
and  societatis  as  “  summce  existimationis  et  pent 
capitis .”  In  another  oration8  he  speaks  of  the  pos- 
sessio  bonorum  as  a  capitis  causa,  and,  in  fact,  as 
identical  with  infamia.  This  capitis  minutio,  how¬ 
ever,  as  already  observed,  affected  only  the  public 
rights  of  a  citizen  ;  whereas  the  capitis  deminutio 
of  the  imperial  period,  and  the  expression  capitalis 
causa,  apply  to  the  complete  loss  of  citizenship. 
This  change  manifestly  arose  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  public  rights  of  the  citizens  under  the 
Empire  having  become  altogether  unimportant,  and 
thus  the  phrase  capitis  deminutio,  under  the  Empire, 
applies  solely  to  the  individual’s  capacity  for  private 
rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  infamis  was  under  some 
incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before  the 
praffor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  certain 
persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to  him,  but 
not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons.  Consequent 
ly,  he  could  not  generally  be  a  cognitor  or  a  procu 
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rator.  Nor  cculd  a  cause  of  action  be  assigned  to 
him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as  the  cognitor 
or  procurator  of  the  assignor  ;l * *  but  this  incapacity 
became  unimportant  when  the  cessio  was  effected 
by  the  utiles  actiones  without  the  intervention  of 
a  cognitor  or  procurator.  The  infamis  could  not 
sustain  a  popularis  actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must 
be  considered  as  a  procurator  of  the  state.  The 
infamis  was  also  limited  as  to  hiS  capacity  for  mar¬ 
riage,  an  incapacity  which  originated  in  the  lex  Ju¬ 
lia.*  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  children 
of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with  liber- 
tini  and  libertinae,  and  also  with  other  disreputable 
persons  enumerated  in  the  lex :  it  also  forbade  all 
freemen  from  marrying  with  certain  disreputable 
women.  The  jurists  made  the  following  change  : 
they  made  the  two  classes  of  disreputable  persons 
the  same,  which  were  not  the  same  before,  and 
they  extended  the  prohibition,  both  for  senators  and 
others,  to  all  those  whom  the  edict  enumerated  as 
infames.  The  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  did  not 
render  the  marriage  null,  but  it  deprived  the  parties 
to  such  marriage  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  the 
lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage  did  not  release  them 
from  the  penalties  of  celibacy.  A  senatus  consult- 
um,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however,  made  such  mar¬ 
riage  null  in  certain  cases  * 

INFAMIA  (GREEK)  ( an/ila ).  A  citizen  of  Ath¬ 
ens  had  the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suf¬ 
fering  under  any  kind  of  atimia,  a  w'ord  which  in 
meaning  nearly  answers  to  our  outlaw'ry,  in  as  far 
as  a  person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being  in 
any  way  defined  in  the  laws,4 * *  which  show's  that  the 
idea  connected  with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have 
been  familiar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was 
prc  bablv  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with  all 
that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 
property),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  the  laws, 
no  existence  at  all.  This  atimia,  undoubtedly  the 
only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  termed  a  total  one, 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime,  was  generally  also  perpet¬ 
ual  and  hereditary  ;  hence  Demosthenes,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  person  suffering  under  it,  often  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  naOdirat;  arifiog,  or  dn’kihg  an/iarai  *  A  de¬ 
tailed  enumeration  of  the  rights  of  which  an  atimos 
was  deprived  is  given  by  .^Eschines.*  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  priestly  office  whatever, 
either  in  the  city  of  Athens  itself,  or  in  any  town 
within  the  dominion  of  Athens  ;  he  could  not  be 
employed  as  herald  or  ambassador ;  he  could  not 
give  his  opinion,  or  speak  either  in  the  public  as¬ 
sembly  or  in  the  senate  ;  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agora ;  he  w'as 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries,  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice  ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,  nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.7  The  right  which,  in  point  of  fact,  included 
most  of  those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  w'as 
that  of  taking  part  in  the  popular  assembly  ( leyeiv 
and  yptyeiv).  Hence  this  one  right  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
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forfeited  by  atimia  1  The  service  in  the  AlheiUMt 
armies  was  not  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  dutj 
which  a  citizen  had  to  perform  towards  the  state, 
but  as  a  right  and  a  privilege  ;  of  which,  therefore, 
the  atimos  was  likewise  deprived.*  When  we  heai 
that  an  atimos  had  n;  ight  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  law's  if  he  was  suffering  injuries  from  others 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  was  the  intention  of  th* 
law  to  expose  the  atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-treat 
ment  of  his  former  fellow-citizens,  or  to  encouragt 
the  people  to  maltreat  him  with  impunity,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  expression  ol  an/ioi  rod  &9eaov 
rog  ;*  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do  was  that,  if 
any  such  thing  happened,  the  atimos  had  no  right 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws.  We  have  above 
referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,  in 
which  the  children  and  the  property  of  an  atimos 
were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  regards  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  heirs,  the  infamy  came  to  them  as  an  inher¬ 
itance  which  they  could  not  avoid.  (Vid.  Here*,  p. 
497.)  But  when  wre  read  of  the  property  of  a  man 
being  included  in  the  atimia,  it  can  only  mean  that 
it  shared  the  lawless  character  of  its  owner,  that  is, 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  could 
not  be  mortgaged.  The  property  of  an  atimos  for 
a  positive  crime,  such  as  those  mentioned  below, 
w'as  probably  never  confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case 
of  a  public  debtor,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  ;  and 
when  Andocides4  uses  the  expression  urifioi  i/oar 
rd  aufiara,  rd  6e  xpwaTa  elxov,  the  contrary  which 
he  had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a 
public  debtor.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have 
been  foreign  to  Athenian  notions  of  justice  to  con¬ 
fiscate  the  property  of  a  person  who  had  incurred 
personal  atimia  by  some  illegal  act.8 

The  crimes  for  which  total  and  perpetual  atimia 
was  inflicted  on  a  person  were  as  follow  :  The  giv¬ 
ing  and  accepting  of  bribes,  the  embezzlement  of 
public  money,  manifest  proofs  of  cowardice  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  false  witness,  false  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  bad  conduct  towards  parents  :*  moreover, 
if  a  person,  either  by  deed  or  by  word,  injured  or 
insulted  a  magistrate  while  he  w'as  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office  ;7  if,  as  a  judge,  he  had  been 
guilty  of  partiality  ;8  if  he  squandered  aw'ay  his  pa¬ 
ternal  inheritance,  or  was  guilty  of  prostitution. * 
We  have  above  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  for  if 
a  person  had  once  incurred  it,  he  could  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it.  A  law, 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes,10  ordained  that  the  re¬ 
leasing  of  any  kind  of  atimoi  should  never  be  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  public  assembly,  unless  an  assembly 
consisting  of  at  least  6000  citizens  had  previously, 
in  secret  deliberation,  agreed  that  such  might  be 
done.  And  even  then  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  in  so  far  as  the  senate  and  people  thought 
proper.  It  was  only  in  times  when  the  Republic 
was  threatened  by  great  danger  that  an  atimos 
might  hope  to  recover  his  lost  rights,  and  in  such 
circumstances  the  atimoi  were  sometimes  restored 
en  masse  to  their  former  rights.11 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which,  though  in  its  ex 
tent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person  subject 
to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  q^glect  of  which 
it  had  been  inflicted,  w'as  not  so  much  a  punishment 
for  any  particular  crime  as  a  means  of  compelling  a 
man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  w'as  the  atimia  of 
public  debtors.  Any  citizen  of  Athens  who  owed 
money  to  the  public  treasury,  w’hether  his  debt 
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aiose  from  a  Ii.ie  to  which  he  had  been  condemned, 
or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any  branch  of  the 
administration,  or  from  his  having  pledged  himself 
io  the  state  for  another  person,  was  in  a  state  of 
total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or  could  not  pay 
the  sum  which  was  due.  His  children  during  his 
lifetime  were  not  included  in  his  atimia ;  they  re¬ 
mained  en in/xoi.1  If  he  persevered  in  his  refusal  to 
pay  beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  prytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold.2 
If  the  sum  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  debt,  the  atimia  appears  to  have  ceased  ; 
but  if  not,  the  atimia  not  only  continued  to  the  death 
of  the  public  debtor,  but  was  inherited  by  his  heirs, 
and  lasted  until  the  debt  was  paid  off.3  (Compare 
Heres,  p.  496.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  imprisonment,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alcibiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether,  in  such 
a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his  children 
were  likewise  imprisoned,  is  uncertain.  If  a  per¬ 
son  living  in  atimia  for  public  debt  petitioned  to  be 
released  from  his  debt  or  his  atiihia,  he  became 
subject  to  Ivdeii-ig ;  and  if  another  person  made  the 
attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited  his  own  prop¬ 
erty  :  if  the  proedros  even  ventured  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  vote,  he  himself  became  atimos.  The 
only,  but  almost  impracticable,  mode  of  obtaining  re¬ 
lease  was  that  mentioned  above  in  connexion  with 
the  total  and  perpetual  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kind  of  atimia  deprived 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen.4  It  was  called  the 
ari/iia  Kara.  npocTat-iv,  because  it  was  specified  in 
every  single  case  which  particular  right  was  for¬ 
feited  by  the  atimos.  The  following  cases  are  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned:  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a 
public  accuser,  and  afterward  either  dropped  the 
charge  or  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  accusation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmae,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atim¬ 
ia  which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  future,  to 
appear  as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he  had 
given  up.8  If  his  accusation  had  been  a  ypa<j>?)  aoe- 
SeZaf,  he  also  lost  the  right  of  visiting  particular 
temples:*  Some  cases  are  also  mentioned  in  which 
in  accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subjected  to  any  punishment  what¬ 
ever.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  charge  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  first  archon  respecting  the  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses  7  In  other  cases  the 
accuser  was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000 
drachmae,  without  incurring  any  degree  of  atimia.8 
But  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  strictly 
observed.9  Andocides  mentions  some  other  kinds 
of  partial  atimia,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  only  a 
temporary  application  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponne¬ 
sian  war ;  and  the  passage10  is  so  obscure  or  cor¬ 
rupt,  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any 
certainty.11  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  man’s  life. 

The  children  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  law  were  also  atimoi19  (compare  Heres,  p. 
497);  but  the  nature  or  duration  of  this  atimia  is 
unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he  was 
labouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights 
which  ne  had  forfeited,  he  might  immediately  be 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocrin.,  p.  1322.)  —  2.  (Andocid.,  1.  c. — 
Demosth.,  c.  Nicostrat.,  p.  1255  ;  c.  Neaer.,  p.  1347.)  —  3.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Androt.,  p.  603. — Compare  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  ii.,  p.  126.)— 4.  (Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  17  and  36.) — 5. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Arist-s#,  p.  803. — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Awpuv  ypafifj.) 
-6.  (Andocid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  17.) — 7.  (Meier,  De  Bon.  Damnat., 
p  133.1 — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  53.) — 9.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ 
of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  112,  <kc.)— 10.  (De  Myst.,  p.  36.)— 11.  (Wach- 
iniuth-  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p  247,  &c.)  —  12  (Demosth.,  c. 
Inst  e  .  v.  779.) 
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subjected  to  anayuyri  or  and  if  his  trans¬ 

gression  was  proved,  he  might,  without  any  farthei 
proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta  with 
atimia  are  not  so  well  known ;  and  in  many  cases 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly  mentioned 
by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  entirely  upon  pub 
lie  opinion,  whether  a  person  was  to  be  considered 
and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not.  In  general,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  every  one  who  refused  to  live  according 
to  the  national  institutions  lost  the  rights  of  a  full 
citizen  (5/totof1).  It  was,  however,  a  positive  law, 
that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could  not  give  his  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  syssitia,  lost  his  rights  as  a 
citizen.9  The  highest  degree  of  infamy  fell  upon 
the  coward  (rpt'anf)  who  either  deserted  from  the 
field  of  battle,  or  returned  home  without  the  rest  of 
the  army,  as  Aristodemus  did  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,3  though  in  this  case  the  infamy  itself, 
as  well  as  its  humiliating  consequences,  were  man¬ 
ifestly  the  mere  effect  of  public  opinion,  and  lasted 
until  the  person  labouring  under  it  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  exploit,  and  thus  wiped  off 
the  stain  from  his  name.  The  Spartans  who  in 
Sphacteria  had  surrendered  to  the  Athenians,  were 
punished  with  a  kind  of  atimia  which  deprived  them 
of  their  claims  to  public  offices  (a  punishment  com¬ 
mon  to  all  kinds  of  atimia),  and  rendered  them  in¬ 
capable  of  making  any  lawful  purchase  or  sale. 
Afterward,  however,  they  recovered  their  rights.4 
Unmarried  men  were  also  subject  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  infamy,  in  as  far  as  they  were  deprived  of 
the  customary  honours  of  old  age,  were  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  celebration  of  certain  festi¬ 
vals,  and  occasionally  compelled  to  sing  defamatory 
songs  against  themselves.  No  atimos  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  and  was 
thus  compelled  to  endure  the  ignominies  of  an  old 
bachelor.8  Although  an  atimos  at  Sparta  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  great  many  painful  restrictions,  yet  his  con¬ 
dition  cannot  be  called  outlawry ;  it  was  rather  a 
state  of  infamy  properly  so  called.  Even  the  atimia 
of  a  coward  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
civil  death  of  an  Athenian  atimos,  for  we  find  him 
still  acting  to  some  extent  as  a  citizen,  though  al¬ 
ways  in  a  manner  which  made  his  infamy  manifest 
to  every  one  who  saw  him. 

(Lelyveld,  De  Infamia  ex  Tare  Attico,  Amstelod., 
1835. — Wachsmuth,  Hellen  Alterth.,  ii.,  1,  p.  243, 
&c. — Meier,  De  Bonis  Damnat.,  p.  101,  &c. — Scho- 
mann,  De  Comit.  Ath.,  p.  67,  &c.,  transl. — Hermann, 
Polit.  Ant.  of  Greece,  §  124  -Meier  und  Schomann, 
Att.  Proc.,  p.  563.  On  the  Spartan  atimia  in  par¬ 
ticular,  see  Wachsmuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  358,  &c. — Muller, 
Dor.,  iii.,  10,  §  3.) 

INFANS,  INFA'NTTA  In  the  Roman  law  there 
were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were  made 
with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal  acts  . 
1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh  year,  during  which  time  persons  were  call 
ed  infantes,  or  qui  fari  non  possunt.  2.  The  sec 
ond  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven  years  to  the 
end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  according  as  the 
person  was  a  male  or  a  female,  during  which  per¬ 
sons  were  defined  as  those  qui  fari  possunt.  The 
persons  included  in  these  first  two  classes  were  im- 
puberes.  3.  The  third  period  was  from  the  end  ol 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  during  which  period  persons  were  ado- 
lescentes,  adulti.  The  persons  included  in  these 
three  classes  were  minores  xxv.  annis  or  annorum, 
and  were  often,  for  brevity’s  sake,  called  minore* 


1.  (Xen  ,  De  Rep.  Laced.,  x.,  7. — Id.  ib.,  iii ,  3.) — 2.  (Arisu/t., 

Polit.,  ii  ,  6,  p.  50,  ed.  Gottliny.)  —  3.  (Hen  d.,  vii.,  231.)  — 4 

(Thucyd.,  v.,  *4.)  -  5.  (Plul,.,  J.g  isil.,  30.— MUUer,  Dorian*,  it. 

4,  6  3  ) 
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only  (t rid.  Cura  t or)  i  and  the  persons  included  in 
the  third  and  fourth  class  were  puberes.  4.  The 
lourth  period  was  from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  du¬ 
ring  which  persons  were  majores. 

The  term  impubes  comprehends  infans,  as  all  in¬ 
fantes  are  impuberes,  but  all  impuberes  are  not 
iniantes.  Thus  the  impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes :  infantes,  or  those  under  seven  years 
of  age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally 
ai  derstood  by  the  term  impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
gtn  iral  name  for  all  impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.1 

The  commencement  of  pubertas  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  full  capacity  to  do  legal  acts.  Be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  pubertas,  a  person,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal  act 
without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule  was 
made  for  those  impuberes  who  had  property  of  their 
own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to  impuberes 
who  were  in  the  power  of  a  father.  Now  the  age 
of  pubertas  was  fixed  as  above  mentioned,  on  the 
supposition  that  persons  were  then  competent  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  acts,  and  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed  because  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which  might  apply  to  all 
cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  many  cases  when 
*  person  bordered  on  the  age  of  puberty  (pubertati 
proximus),  and  had  not  yet  attained  it,  he  might 
have  sufficient  understanding  to  do  many  legal  acts. 
Accordingly,  a  person  who  was  proximus  pubertati 
was  in  course  of  time  considered  competent  to  do 
certain  legal  acts  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ; 
but,  to  secure  him  against  fraud  or  mistake,  he 
could  only  do  such  acts  as  were  for  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  relaxation  of  the  old  law  was  ben¬ 
eficial  both  to  the  impubes  and  to  others  ;  but,  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  being  confined  to  such  narrow  limits  of 
time,  it  was  of  little  practical  use,  and,  accordingly, 
il  was  extended  as  a  positive  rule  to  a  longer  period 
below  the  age  of  puberty,  but  still  with  the  same 
limitation  :  the  impubes  could  do  no  act  to  his  prej¬ 
udice  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was, 
however,  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  was  determined  that  such  limited  capa¬ 
city  to  do  legal  acts  should  commence  with  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that 
period  after  which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a 
tutor,  is  capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infans  properly  means  qui  fari  non  potest;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated  fari  potest,  was 
not  infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain  legal 
acts.  The  phrase  qui  fari  potest  is  itself  ambigu¬ 
ous  ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did  not  limit 
it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words,  which  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  possesses,  but 
they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development ;  and,  accordingly,  the  expression  qui 
fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that  degree  of  intel¬ 
lectual  development  which  is  shown  by  the  use  of  in¬ 
telligible  speech,  but  also  a  capacity  for  legal  acts  in 
which  speech  was  required.  Thus  the  period  of  in¬ 
fantia  was  extended  beyond  that  which  the  strict  ety¬ 
mological  meaning  of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  ter¬ 
mination  was  fixed  by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  year,  as  appears  by  numerous  passages.® 

The  expressions  proximus  pubertati,  and  proxi- 
rnus  infantiae  or  infanti,®  are  used  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  signify  respectively  one  who  is  near  attain¬ 
ing  pubertas,  and  one  who  has  just  passed  the  limit 
of  infantia.®  (Vid.  Impubes.) 

INFE'RLE.  (Vid.  Funus,  p  462.) 

INFUL  A,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 


1.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  239.) — 2.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  7,  s.  1 ;  23,  tit. 
».  s.  14. — Cod.  6,  tit.  30,  s.  18. — Quintilian,  Inst.  Or.,  i.,  1.  -Isi- 
i-rus,  Orig.,  xi.,  2.)— 3.  (Gaius,  iii.,  109.) — 4.  (Savigny,  Sy  tem. 
les  heut.  R.  R.,  vol.  iii.) 
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was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  t/ie  form  of  ( 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna¬ 
ment  on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacrifi¬ 
cing  it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  (t rid.  V itta )  tc 
the  head  of  the  victim,1 *  and  also  of  the  priest,  more 
especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana.® 
The  “  torta  infula”  was  worn  also  by  the  vestai 
virgins.®  Its  use  seems  analogous  to  that  of  the 
lock  of  wool  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii.  (Fid 
Apex).  At  Roman  marriages,  the  bride,  who  car¬ 
ried  wool  upon  a  distaff  in  the  procession  (vid.  Fu- 
sus,  p.  465),  fixed  it  as  an  infula  upon  the  door-case 
of  her  future  husband  on  entering  the  house.4 * * 

INGE'NUI,  INGENUITAS.  According  to  Gai¬ 
us,8  ingenui  are  those  free  men  who  are  born  free. 
Consequently,  freedmen  (libertini)  were  not  ingenui, 
though  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui ;  nor  could 
a  libertinus  by  adoption  become  ingenuus.*  If  a  fe¬ 
male  slave  ( ancilla )  was  pregnant,  and  was  manu¬ 
mitted  before  she  gave  birth  to  a  child,  such  child 
was  born  free,  and  therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  oth¬ 
er  cases,  also,  the  law  favoured  the  claim  of  free 
birth,  and,  consequently,  of  ingenuitas.7  If  a  man’s 
ingenuitas  was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a  ju¬ 
dicium  ingenuitatis.8 

The  words  ingenuus  and  libertinus  are  often  op 
posed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman  (li¬ 
ber),  which  would  comprehend  libertinus,  is  some¬ 
times  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus  (liber  el 
ingenuus9).  According  to  Cincius,  in  his  work  on 
Comitia,  quoted  by  Festus,10  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that  gen¬ 
tiles  were  originally  called  ingenui  also  :  a  manifest 
misunderstanding  of  the  passage.  If  this  passage 
has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this:  originally  the 
name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the  word  patricius 
was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman  citizen  by  birth. 
This  remark,  then,  refers  to  a  time  when  there 
were  no  Roman  citizens  except  patricii;  and  the 
definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had  then  been  in  use, 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  definition  of  a  patricius. 
But  the  word  ingenuus  was  introduced,  in  the  sense 
here  stated,  at  a  later  time,  and  when  it  was  want¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  citizen  ty  birth, 
merely  as  sucfh.  Thus,  in  the  speech  of  Appius 
Claudius  Crassus,1*  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  pa¬ 
trician  descent,  “  Unus  Quiritium  quilibet,  duobus  in- 
genuis  ortus."  Farther,  the  definition  of  gentilia 
by  Scaevola  (vid.  Gens,  p.  468)  shows  that  a  man 
might  be  ingenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might 
be  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  and  this  is  consistent 
with  Livy.1*  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to  be 
as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  allow  us  to  take 
it,  the  proposition  is  this :  All  (now)  ingenui  com¬ 
prehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  Empire,  ingenuitas,  or  the  jura  in¬ 
genuitatis,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial  favour; 
that  is,  a  person  not  ingenuus  by  birth  was  made 
so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman  who  had 
obtained  the  jus  annulorum  aureorum  was  consid¬ 
ered  ingenuus ;  but  this  did  not  interfere  with  the 
patronal  rights.1*  By  the  natalibus  restitutio,  the 
princeps  gave  to  a  libertinus  the  character  oi  in¬ 
genuus  ;  a  form  of  proceeding  which  involved  the 
theory  of  the  original  freedom  of  all  mankind,  foi 
the  libertinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which 
he  had  been  born,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state 
of  freedom.  In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patro- 

1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii..  487. — Lucret.,  i.,  88. — Suet.,  Calig.,  27.) 

— 2.  (Virg.,  AEn.,  ii.,  430. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  538. — Servius,  in  loc.— 

Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30. — Festus,  s.  v.  Inful®.) — 3.  (Prud.,c.  Syri, 

ii.,  1085,  1094.) — 4.  (Lucan,  ii.,  355. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  2  — 

Servius  in  Virg.,  .flSn.,  iv.,  458.) — 5.  (i.,  11.)— 6.  (Gell.,  v.,  19.) 

— 7.  (Paulus,  Sent.  Recept.,  iii.,  24,  and  v.,  1,  “  Df  Libeinli 

Causa.”) — 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  27. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  r.,  I  )  —9 

(Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  383.) — 10.  (s.  v.  Patricios.) — II  'Lit.,  n 

40.)— 12.  (x.,  8.)— 13.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  5  a  xd  6  t 
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nal  i  ights  by  a  necessary  consequence,  if  I  he  fiction 
were  to  have  its  full  effect.1 *  It  seems  (hat  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  a  man’s  ingenuitas  were  common  at 
Rome,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in  them. 

*INGUINA'LIS,  a  plant.,  the  same  with  the  /?ov- 
6uviov,  or  aorr/p  uttmos,  which  see. 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria  was  done  by  striking  or  beat¬ 
ing  a  man  either  with  the  hand  or  with  anything ; 
by  abusive  words  ( convicium ) ;  by  the  proscriptio 
bonorum,  when  the  claimant  knew  that  the  alleged 
debtor  was  not  really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bono¬ 
rum  proscriptio  was  accompanied  with  infamia  to 
the  debtor  ;8  by  libellous  writings  or  verses  ;  by  so¬ 
liciting  a  materfamilias  or  a  prsetextatus  ( vid .  Impu- 
bes),  and  by  various  other  acts.  A  man  might 
sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own  person,  or  in  the 
person  of  those  who  were  in  his  power  or  in  manu. 
No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a  slave,  but  certain  acts 
lone  to  a  slave  were  an  injuria  to  his  master,  when 
the  acts  were  such  as  appeared  from  their  nature 
to  be  insulting  to  the  master ;  as,  for  instance,  if  a 
man  should  flog  another  man’s  slave,  the  master 
had  a  remedy  against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  praetor’s  formula.  But  in  many 
other  cases  of  a  slave  being  maltreated,  there  was 
no  regular  formula  by  which  the  master  could  have 
a  remedy,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from 
the  praetor. 

The  Tm  five  Tables  had  various  provisions  on  the 
subject  of  injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses  were 
followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is,  death,  as 
it  appears.3  In  the  case  of  a  limb  being  mutilated, 
the  punishment  was  talio.4  In  the  case  of  a  broken 
bone,  the  penalty  was  300  asses  if  the  injury  was 
done  to  a  freeman,  and  150  if  it  was  done  to  a 
slave.  In  other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty 
at  25  asses.4 

These  penalties,  which  were  considered  sufficient 
ct  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterward 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per¬ 
son  was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such  dama¬ 
ges  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  the 
judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But  in 
the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  ( atrox  injuria), 
wrhen  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  usual  to  claim  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  plaintiff’s  declaration ;  and  though  the  judex 
was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  that  amount,  he 
seldom  gave  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character  of 
atrox,  either  from  th  3  act  itself,  or  the  place  where 
it  was  done,  as,  for  instance,  a  theatre  or  forum,  or 
from  the  status  of  the  person  injured,  as  if  he  were 
a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator  and  the 
wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pulsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  man’s 
house  ( domus ).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver¬ 
beratio,  and  domus.4 

The  actions  for  injuria  were  gradually  much  ex¬ 
tended,  and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  ( causa  cognita),  give  a  per¬ 
son  an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct  of 
another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prae¬ 
tor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound  his 
feeling?.7  Many  cases  of  injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment,8  as  deportatio ;  and  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  extra  ordinem  was  often  adopted  instead 
of  the  civil  action.  Various  imperial  constitutions 


1.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  11.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Quint.,  6, 15,  16.) — 3.  (Cic., 
Rep.,  iv.,  10,  and  the  notes  in  Mai’s  edition.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Talio.) — 5.  (Gellius,  xvi.,  10. — Id.,  xx.,  I  —  Dirksen,  Uebersicht, 
&c.) — 6.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  s.  5.) — 7.  (Yid.  Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  s.  15  ; 
22,  23,  24,  &c.) — 8.  'Dig.  47,  tit.  11.) 


affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to  lihellon  s  writings 
(famosi  libelli). 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  injuriarum  {Via  Infamia.)  He  who 
brought  such  an  action  per  caiumniam  was  liable  to 
be  punished  extra  ordinem.1 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Injuria.) 

INO'A  (’Irwa),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino.  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  had  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.3  Another  festival  of  Ino 
was  celebrated  at  Epidaurus  Limera,  in  Laconia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  there  was  a 
small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the  water  of  Ino, 
and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the  people  threw 
barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When  the  cakes  sank, 
it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign,  but  when  they 
swam  on  the  surface  it  was  an  evil  sign.3  An  an 
nual  festival,  with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour 
of  Ino,  was  also  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  King  Sisy¬ 
phus.4 

INOFFICIO'SUM  TESTAMEN'TUM.  {Vid 
Testamentum.) 

INQUILFNUS.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman,  p. 
137.) 

INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.  ( Vid.  Curator  ) 

♦INSECTA.  {Vid.  Entoma.) 

INSIGNE  (ar/peiov,  kniar/pa,  knim/p*.,  napdar/- 
pov),  a  Badge,  an  Ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one  of 
the  insignia  of  his  rank.4  Five  classes  of  insignia 
more  especially  deserve  notice : 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fasces 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  {vid.  Calceus,  p.  190; 
Clavus,  p  264),  the  carpentum  and  the  sword  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  prse- 
torium.6  The  Roman  Equites7  were  distinguished 
by  the  “  equus  publicus,”  the  golden  ring,  the  an- 
gustus  clavus,8  and  the  seat  provided  for  them  in 
the  theatre  and  the  circus.9 *  The  insignia  of  the 
kings  of  Rome,  viz.,  the  trabea,  the  toga  prartexta, 
the  crown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre,  the  sella  curu- 
lis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  fasces,  all  of  which, 
except  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  transferred  to 
subsequent  denominations  of  magistrates,  were  cop¬ 
ied  from  the  usages  of  the  Tuscans  and  other  na¬ 
tions  of  early  antiquity.14 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centurions  in 
the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of  theii 
helmets  {vid.  Galea),  and  the  common  men  by  theii 
shields,  each  cohort  having  them  painted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  peculiar  to  itself.11  {Vid.  Clipeus.)  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  84),  both  for  the  sake  of 
ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  employed 
the  fancy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every  description 
from  the  earliest  times.  Thus  the  seven  heroes 
who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  except  Amphiarauo, 
had  on  their  shields  expressive  figures  and  mottoes, 
differently  described,  however,  by  different  authors.13 
Alcibiades,  agreeably  to  his  general  character,  wore 
a  shield  richly  decorated  with  ivory  and  gold,  and 

1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  220-225. — Ilor.,  Sat.,  I.,  i.,  80. — Dig.  47,  tit. 

10. — Cod.  Theod.,  ix.,  tit.  34. — Cod.  ix.,  tit.  36. — Paulus,  Sent. 

Recept.,  v.,  tit.  4.) — 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  42,  t)  8.) — 3.  (Paus.,  iii.,  23,  4 

5.) — 4.  (Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  59.)— 6. 

(Lydus,  De  Mag.,  ii.,  3,  9.)— 7.  (p.  396.)— 8.  (p.  242.)— 9.  (C.  G. 

Schwartz,  Diss.  Select®,  p.  84-101.1 — 10.  (Flor.,  i.,  5. — Sail., 
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Eurip.,  Phoen.,  1125-1156. — Apollodor.,  Bibl.,  ii;  .  6,  1.) 
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exhibiting  a  representation  of  Cupid  blandishing  a 
thunderbolt 1  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  ;s  and  the  ficti¬ 
tious  employment  of  them  to  deceive  and  mislead 
au  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems  of  war.’ 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related  that  he 
abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the  noblest  fami¬ 
lies,  viz.,  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and  the  cogno¬ 
men  “Magnus.”* 4 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildings.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a  Gym¬ 
nasium  ,  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva  to  fulfil 
the  same  purpose.5  Cities  had  their  emblems  as 
well  as  separate  edifices ;  and  the  officer  of  a  city 
sometimes  affixed  the  emblem  to  public  documents, 
as  wo  do  the  seal  of  a  municipal  corporation.6 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
ita  name  to  the  vessel.7  Thus  the  ship  figured  in 
p.  58  would  probably  be  called  the  Triton.8  (Com¬ 
pare  woodcut,  p.  480.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to 
Puteoli  in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  Alexandrea.9  Enschede  has 
drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred  names  of  ships 
which  occur  either  in  classical  authors  or  in  ancient 
inscriptions.10  The  names  were  those  of  gods  and 
heroes,  together  with  their  attributes,  such  as  the 
helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the  prow  of  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontus  (a  picta  casside 
nomen  habet11) ;  of  virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope, 
Concord,  Victory ;  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers, 
as  the  Po,  the  Mincius,14  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandrea  ;13  and  of  men,  women,  and  animals, 
as  the  boar's  head,  which  distinguished  the  vessels 
of  Samos14  (woodcut,  p.  429),  the  swan  ( vid .  Chenis- 
cus),  the  tiger,15  the  bull  (npuTopriv  ravpov16).  Plu¬ 
tarch  mentions  a  Lycian  vessel  with  the  sign  of  the 
lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of  the  serpent  on  its 
poop.17  After  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  insigne  of 
a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as  its  aplustre,  was 
often  taken  from  it,  and  suspended  in  some  temple 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.18  Figure-heads  were 
probably  used  from  the  first  origin  of  navigation. 
On  the  war-galleys  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  called 
them,  as  Herodotus  says,19  ndraiKoi,  i.  e.,  “carved 
images,”  they  had  sometimes  a  very  grotesque  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each  indi¬ 
vidual  ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved  and 
painted  wooden  image,  forming  part  of  the  prow,  or 
a  figure  often  accompanied  by  a  name  and  painted 
on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other  insignia,  which 
could  be  elevated  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  were  requi¬ 
site  in  naval  engagements  These  were  probably 
flags  or  standards,  fixed  to  the  aplustre  or  to  the 
top  of  the  mast,  and  serving  to  mark  all  those  ves¬ 
sels  which  belonged  to  the  same  fleet  or  to  the  same 
nation.  Such  were  “  the  Attic”  and  “  the  Persic 
signals”  (to  ’Attikov  op/idov*0). 

I'NSl  ITA  (nepurodiov),  a  Flounce,  a  Fillet.  The 
Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet,  with 
ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic,  and 
reaching  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indicated  a 
superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of  man- 
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ners.1  It  must  have  resembled  a  model  n  flounce 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewelry,  it  took  the 
form  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Oyclas. 

When  this  term  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was  used 
by  itself,  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus,4  it  was 
equivalent  to  Vitta  or  Fascia.  (Vid.  Tunica.) 

PNSTITOR.  (Vid.  Institokia  Actio.) 

INSTITOHIA  ACTIO  This  actio  oi  formula 
was  allowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  ei¬ 
ther  his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  anotliei 
man’s  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  taberna, 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
such  manager,  in  respect  of  the  taberna  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  con !i acts  with  the 
principal.  The  formula  was  called  institoria,  be¬ 
cause  he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  taberna 
was  called  an  institor.  And  the  inutitor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  “  quod  negotio  gerendo  inslet  sive 
insistat.”  If  several  peisons  appointed  an  institor 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount 
for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the  contract 
of  their  institor;  and  if  one  paid  the  demand,  he 
had  his  redress  over  against  the  others  by  a  socie- 
tatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A  great  deal 
of  business  was  done  through  the  medium  of  insti- 
tores,  and  the  Romans  ihus  earned  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  could  not  or  vomd  no(  have  carried  on 
personally.  Institores  an-  '■rupied  with  nautaj  by 
Horace,’  and  with  the  magisu,r  navis.4 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of  Justin 
ian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or  Pandect 
a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  works  were 
not  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so 
far  as  they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  element¬ 
ary  treatise,  for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Theophi- 
lus,  and  Dorotheus  The  commission  was  instruct¬ 
ed  to  compose  an  institutional  work  which  should 
contain  the  elements  of  the  law  (legun  cunabula), 
and  should  not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter. 
Accordingly,  they  produced  a  treatise  under  the 
title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa,6  which  was  based 
on  former  elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and 
of  a  similar  character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Commen- 
tarii  of  Caius  or  Gaius,  his  Res  Quotidians;,  and 
various  other  commentarii.  The  Institutiones  were 
published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  dose  of 
the  year  A.D.  533,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest. 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  titles.  The  first  book  treats  chiefly  of 
matters  relating  to  personal  status  ;  the  second 
treats  chiefly  of  property  and  its  incidents,  and  of 
testaments,  legacies,  and  fideicommissa  ;  the  third 
treats  chiefly  of  successions  to  the  property  of  in¬ 
testates,  and  matter  incident  thereto,  and  on  obli¬ 
gations  not  founded  on  ddict  ;  the  fourth  treats 
chiefly  of  obligations  founded  on  delict,  actions  anf 
their  incidents,  interdicts,  and  of  the  judicia  publi 
ca.  The  judicia  publica  are  not  treated  of  by  Gaius 
in  his  Commentaries.  Heineccius,  in  his  Antiqui 
tatum  Romanarum  Jurisprudentiam  illustranthin 
Syntagma,  has  followed  the  order  of  the  Institutio¬ 
nes.  Theophilus,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
person  who  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Institu¬ 
tiones,  wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  useful.  The  best 
edition  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  is  that  of 
W.  O.  Reitz,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4to.  There  are 
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numerous  editions  of  the  Latin  test  ot  the  Institu- 
tiones.  The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Mainz,  1468, 
fol. ;  that  of  Klenze  and  Bracking,  Berlift,  1829,  4to, 
contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Commenta- 
rii  of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  There  still  remain  fragments 
»f  the  Institutiones  of  IJlpian,  which  appear  to  have 
consisted  of  two  books.  The  four  books  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Gaius  were  formerly  only  known 
from  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  from  the  Epito¬ 
me  contained  in  the  Breviarium,  from  the  Collatio, 
and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary  of  Boethi¬ 
us  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chapter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816.  It 
was  first  copied  by  Gceschen  and  Bethman-Holl- 
weg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Gceschen  in 
1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was  a  work  of 
great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the  writing  on 
which  has  been  washed  out,  and  in  some  places 
erased  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  adapt  the  parchment 
for  the  purposes  of  the  transcriber.  The  parch¬ 
ment,  after  being  thus  treated,  was  used  for  tran¬ 
scribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome,  chiefly  his 
epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  obscure  that  it 
could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it  an  infusion  of 
gallnuts.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  MS.  was 
made  by  Bluhme,  but  with  little  additional  profit, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manuscript.  A  second 
edition  of  Gaius  was  published  by  Gceschen  in  1824, 
with  valuable  notes,  and  an  Index  Siglarum  used  in 
the  MS.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  contains 
the  complete  demonstration  that  the  MS.  of  Verona 
is  the  genuine  Commentaries  of  Gaius,  though  the 
MS.  itself  has  no  title. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Institutio¬ 
nes  of  Gaius  resembles  that  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian,  which  were  founded  on  them.  The  first 
book  treats  of  the  status  of  persons ;  the  second 
treats  De  Rerum  Divisione  et  Acquisitione,  and 
comprehends  legacies  and  fideicommissa ;  the  third 
book  treats  of  successions  ab  intestato,  and  obliga¬ 
tions  founded  on  contract  and  delict ;  the  fourth 
treats  solely  of  actions,  and  matters  connected 
therewith. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  age  of  Gaius,  but  it  appears  from  the  Institu¬ 
tiones  that  he  wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 

Many  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gaius,  which  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mainly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius,  it  is  clear  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  often  followed  some  other 
work ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  are  more  clear  and  explicit  than  those  of 
Gaius.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Gaius1  and 
the  Institutiones  of  Justinian.4 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani. 
(Vid  Jurisconsulti.)  The  jurists  whom  he  cites 
in  the  Institutiones  are  Cassius,  Fufidius,  Javole- 
nus,  Julianus,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mucius,  Ofilius, 
Prooulus,  Sabinus,  Servius,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Sex¬ 
tus,  Tubero. 

INSTITUTOTUA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intercession 

TNSULA.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 

INTE'NTIO.  ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  20.) 

PNTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.  (Vid.  Resti¬ 
tutio  ) 

INTERCE'SSIO.  The  verb  intercedere  is  vari¬ 
ously  applied  to  express  the  act  of  him  who  in  any 


|  way  undertakes  an  obligation  for  another.  Sponsored 
fidepromissores,  and  fidejussores,  may  be  said  inter 
cedere.  With  respect  to  one  another,  sponsores 
were  consponsores.1  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores 
were  nearly  in  the  same  condition ;  fidejussores 
were  in  a  somewhat  different  legal  relation. 

.  Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  principal 
(qui  promiserit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillus 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussoi  might  become  a  party  to  al’ 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  literis, 
or  consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor,  the  interro- 
gatio  was,  Idem  dare  spondes  1  in  the  case  of  a 
fidepromissor,  it  was,  Idem  fidepromittis  1  in  the 
case  of  a  fidejussor,  it  was,  Idem  fide  tua  esse  ju- 
besl  The  object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepro¬ 
missor,  or  fidejussor,  was  greater  security  to  the 
stipulator.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had 
an  adstipulator  only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay 
something  after  the  stipulator’s  death  ;  for  if  there 
was  no  stipulator,  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.* 
The  adstipulator  was  the  proper  party  to  sue  after 
the  stipulator’s  death,  and  he  could  be  compelled  by 
a  inandati  judicium  to  pay  to  the  heres  whatever 
he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  was  not 
bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  peregrinus, 
whose  state  had  a  different  law  on  the  matter ;  but 
the  heres  of  a  fidejussor  was  bound.  By  the  lex 
Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  were  free  from 
all  liability  after  two  years,  which  appears  to  mean 
two  years  after  the  obligation  had  become  a  present 
demand.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at  the  time 
when  the  money  became  due  could  be  sued,  but 
each  only  for  his  share.  Fidejussores  were  never 
released  from  their  obligation  by  length  of  time,  and 
each  was  liable  for  the  whole  sum ;  but  by  a  re¬ 
script  (epistola)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor  was  required 
to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  separately,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  proportion. 

A  lex  Apuleia,  which  was  passed  before  the  lex 
Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fidepromis¬ 
sores,  who  had  paid  more  than  his  share,  an  action 
against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before  the  pass 
ing  of  this  lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or  fidepro¬ 
missor  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ;  but 
this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
alone  the  lex  Furia  applied,  while  the  lex  Apuleia 
extended  to  places  out  of  Italy. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal  was 
insolvent  ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he  could, 
by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian,  compel  the  creditor  ta 
limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  share. 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security  :  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  legal  requisition,  the  sponsores 
and  fidepromissores  might,  within  thirty  days  (it  is 
not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably  thirty  days 
from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being  offered),  demand 
a  praejudicium  (prajudicium  postulare),  and  if  they 
proved  that  the  creditor  had  not  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law,  they  were  released. 

A  lex  Cornelia  limited  the  amount  for  which  any 
person  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person  to 
the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security  “  do- 
tis  nomine."  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a  greater 
amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be  bound 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  17.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iii.,  100,  117.) 
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tn  less ,  And  every  surety  could  recover  on  a  man- 
dati  judicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account,  By  a  lex 
Publilia,  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in  duplum, 
which  was  called  an  actio  depensi. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gaius  in 
the  Breviariun,1  which  is  not  taken  from  Gaius ;  it 
13  to  this  effect :  The  creditor  may  sue  either  the 
debtor  or  his  fidejussor;  but  after  he  has  chosen  to 
tu*  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the  other. — Cicero 
appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doctrine*  in  a  passage 
which  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  is  variously  ex¬ 
plained.  The  subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in 
Cicero’s  letters ;  and  in  one  case  he  was  called 
upon  in  respect  of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been 
given  by  him  twenty-five  years  before.* 3 * S.  Cicero 
does  not  raise  any  difficulty  as  to  the  time  that  had 
elapsed,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  either  that 
the  obligation  had  only  recently  become  a  demand, 
or  that  the  rule  about  the  two  years  did  not  exist 
in  his  time.  Cicero  uses  the  expression  “  appel¬ 
late' ’  to  express  calling  on  a  surety  to  pay.* 

Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doing 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  “  inter- 
eedere,”  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property;  but  minores  xxv.  and 
women  had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of 
their  contracts  and  the  disposition  of  their  estates, 
tn  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in 
that  of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  edict  that 
women  should  not  “  intercedere”  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Silanus  and 
Velleius  Tutor  (A.D.  10),  the  senatus  consultum 
Velleianum  was  passed,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
all  intercessio  by  women  ;  and  the  Novella,  134,  c. 
8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make  null  all  inter- 
r-ess/j  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A  woman  who 
was  sued  in  respect  of  her  intercessio  or  her  heres, 
might  plead  the  senatus  consultum,  and  she  might 
recover  anything  that  she  had  paid  in  respect  of  her 
intercessio.  The  senatus  consultum,  though  it  made 
null  the  intercessio  of  a  woman,  protected  the  cred¬ 
itor  so  far  as  to  restore  to  him  a  former  right  of 
action  against  his  debtor  and  fidejussores:  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  called  restitutoria  or  rescissoria.  In  the 
case  of  a  new  contract,  to  which  the  woman  was  a 
party,  the  intercessio  was  null  by  the  senatus  con¬ 
sultum,  and  the  creditor  had  the  same  action  against 
the  person  for  whom  the  woman  “  intercessit”  as 
he  would  have  had  against  the  woman  :  this  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  contract  had  no  reference  to  a  for¬ 
mer  right,  but  to  a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract, 
was  institutoria.  In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was 
permitted  to  renounce  the  benefit  of  the  senatus 
consultum.8 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  magis¬ 
tratus  to  whom  an  appeal  (vid.  Appellatio)  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  informality  or 
other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratus  might  “  in¬ 
tercedere”  who  wras  of  equal  rank  with,  or  of  rank  su¬ 
perior  to  the  magistratus  from  or  against  whom  the 
appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which  one  of  the 
praetors  interposed  ( intercessit )  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  his  colleague.6  The  intercessio  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  with  reference  to  the  tribunes, 
who  originally  had  not  jurisdictio,  but  used  the  in¬ 
tercessio  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  wrong  which 
was  offered  to  a  person  in  their  presence.7  The  in¬ 
tercessio  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  was  auxilium  ;* 


1.  <ii.,  9,  I)  2.)— 2.  (ad  Att.,  xvi.,  15.)— 3.  (ad  Att.,  xii.,  17.) — 
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and  it  might  be  exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  judl 
cio.  The  tribune  qui  in.ercessit  could  prevent  i 
judicium  fitim  being  instituted.  That  there  could 
be  an  intercessio  after  the  litis  contestatio  appears 
from  Cicero  1  The  tribunes  could  also  use  the  in¬ 
tercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial  sen¬ 
tence.*  T.  Gracchus  interfered  (.inter cessil)  against 
the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was  going  to  order  exe. 
cution  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio,  who  was  condemned 
for  peculation,3  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being  sent 
to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  exe¬ 
cution  being  had  on  his  property.  A  single  tribune 
could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  which  was  the  case  in  the  matter  of  L. 
Scipio.  (Vid.  Tribuni.) 

INTERCFSI  DIES.  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQILE  ET  IGNIS.  (Vid. 
Banishment,  Roman.) 

INTERDICTUM.  “  In  certain  cases  (certis  ex 
causis ),  the  praetor  or  proconsul,  in  the  first  instance 
(principalitcr),  exercises  his  authority  for  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  disputes.  This  he  chiefly  does  when  the 
dispute  is  about  possession  or  quasi-possession  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  his  authority  consists  in  ordering 
something  to  be  done,  or  forbidding  something  to  be 
done.  The  formulae  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses 
on  such  occasions,  are  called  either  interdicta  or 
decreta.  They  are  called  decreta  when  he  orders 
something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders  something 
to  be  produced  (exhiberi)  or  to  be  restored  :  they  are 
called  interdicta  when  he  forbids  something  to  be 
done,  as  when  he  orders  that  force  shall  not  be  used 
against  a  person  who  is  in  possession  rightfully 
(sine  vitio),  or  that  nothing  shall  be  done  on  a  piece 
of  sacred  ground.  Accordingly,  all  interdicta  ars 
either  restitutoria,  or  exhibitoria,  or  prohibitoria.*” 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
between  an  actio  and  an  interdictum,  so  far  as  the 
praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
an  actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  order  or  decree, 
but  he  gives  a  judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a  sen¬ 
tence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is  his 
authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  actio,  there¬ 
fore,  the  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a  thing 
to  be  done,  but  he  says  judicium  dabo.  In  the 
case  of  an  interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an  order  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be  done,  and 
his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  command  :  res- 
tituas,  exhibeas,  vim  fieri  veto.  This  immediate  in¬ 
terposition  of  the  praetor  is  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  word  “  principaliter,”  the  full  effect  of  which 
is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxtaposition  with  the  oth¬ 
er  words  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  attempt  to  find 
an  equivalent  English  expression. 

Savigny  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  inter¬ 
dicts,  that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is  judicium  dabo.* 
But,  as  he  observes,  the  old  genuine  formula  was 
restituas  ;*  and  the  “judicium  dabo”  must  have 
been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the  two  old  in¬ 
terdicts7  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae  had  be 
come  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  as  to  the  interdict  was 
as  follows  :  The  party  aggrieved  stated  his  case  to 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  demand 
of  an  interdict,  and  was  therefore  analogous  to  the 
postulatio  actionis.  If  the  praetor  saw  sufficient 
reason,  he  might  grant  the  interdict,  which  was  of¬ 
ten  nothing  more  than  the  words  of  the  edict  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  litigant  parties ;  and  in  doing  so,  b-j 
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used  .iis  “  auctoritas  finiendis  controversiis ”  in  the 
first  instance  or  immediately,  and  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  judex  ( principaliter ),  and  also  “  certis  ex 
causis ,”  that  is,  in  cases  already  provided  for  by  the 
edict.  If  the  defendant  either  admitted  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  case  before  the  interdict  was  granted,  and 
complied  with  its  terms,  or  submitted  to  the  inter¬ 
dict  after  it  was  granted,  the  dispute  was,  of  course, 
Bt  an  end  This  is  not  stated  by  Gaius,  but  follows 
of  necessity  from  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  and  when 
he  goes  on  to  say  “that  when  the  praetor  has  order- 
sd  anything  to  be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be 
lone,  the  matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties 
go  befoie  a  judex  or  recuperatores,”  he  means 
that  this  farther  proceeding  takes  place  if  the  praj- 
tor’s  interdict  does  not  settle  the  matter.  The 
whole  form  of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by 
some  modern  writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent 
with  Gaius  : 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  interdict  or 
he  did  not,  which  would  depend  upon  the  case  he 
made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  failed,  of  course 
the  litigation  was  at  an  end  ;  and  if  he  obtained  the 
interdict,  and  the  defendant  complied  with  its  terms, 
the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at  an  end.  If  the 
defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the  terms  of  the  in¬ 
terdict,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  complainant 
again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in  order  that  this  fact 
might  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  plaintiff  might 
give  full  satisfaction.  If  the  defendant  was  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  interdict,  he  might  also  apply  to  the 
praetor  for  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case : 
his  allegation  might  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
the  interdict.  He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the 
interdict,  though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than 
he  had  done.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor’s 
order  did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an 
inquiry  by  certain  formulae,  which  were  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  judex,  recuperatores,  or  arbiter.  The 
inquiry  would  be,  Whether  anything  had  been  done 
contrary  to  the  praetor’s  edict;  or  Whether  that 
had  been  done  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  done : 
the  former  inquiry  would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a 
prohibitory  interdict,  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of 
an  exhibitory  or  restitutory  interdict.  With  regard 
to  the  expression  just  used,  namely,  “  the  praetor’s 
edict,”  it  must  be  observed  that  “  edict”  is  the  word 
used  by  Gaius,  but  that  he  means  “  interdict.”  He 
uses  “  edict”  because  the  “  interdict”  would  only 
be  granted  in  such  cases  as  were  provided  for  by 
the  “  edict”  (certis  ex  causis),  and  thus  an  interdict 
was  only  an  application  of  the  “  edict”  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  case. 

In  the  case  of  interdicta  prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio  ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  required 
to  deposite  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  ( pee - 
na )  to  the  party  who  failed  before  the  judex :  this 
sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the  praetor.  In 
the  case  of  interdicta  restitutoria  and  prohibitoria, 
the  proceeding  was  sometimes  per  sponsionem,  and 
therefore  before  a  judex  or  recuperatores,  and  some¬ 
times,  without  any  sponsio,  per  formulam  arbitra- 
riam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter.  In  the  case  of  these 
two  latter  interdicts,  it  seems  to  have  depended  on 
the  party  who  claimed  the  inquiry  whether  there 
should  be  a  sponsio  or  not :  if  such  party  made  a 
sponsio,  that  is,  proffered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  if 
he  did  not  make  out  his  case,  the  opposite  party 
was  required  to  make  one  also.  In  the  case  of  Cae 
cina1  a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  recuperatores,  “  sponsio  facta  est :  hac 
ie  sponsions  vobis  judicandum  est.”  In  fact,  when  the 


matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  lorm  of 
proceeding  was  similar  to  the  ordinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  interdicts  has  been  stated. 
Another  division  of  interdicts  was  into  those  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  possessio)'',  retaining  posses¬ 
sion,  or  recovering  possession.1 

The  interdictum  adipiscendae  possessionis  was 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  honor uin  possessio  (vid. 
Bonorum  Possessio)  was  given,  and  it  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  quorum  bonorum.2 * *  Its  op¬ 
eration  was  to  compel  a  person,  who  had  possession 
of  the  property  of  which  the  bonorum  possessio  was 
granted  to  another,  to  give  it  up  to  such  person, 
whether  the  person  in  possession  of  such  property 
possessed  it  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The 
bonorum  emtor  (vid.  Bonorum  Emtio)  was  also  en¬ 
titled  to  this  interdict,  which  was  sometimes  called 
possessorium.  It  was  also  granted  to  him  who 
bought  goods  at  public  auction,  and  in  such  case 
was  called  sectorium,  the  name  “  sectores”  being 
applied  to  persons  who  bought  property  in  such 
manner.8 

The  interdictum  salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that  his 
goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent. 

This  interdict  was  not  strictly  a  possessorial  in¬ 
terdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown.4  It  did  not,  like  the 
two  other  interdicts,  presuppose  a  lawful  posses¬ 
sion,  that  is,  a  jus  possessionis  acquired  by  the  fact 
of  a  rightful  possession  :  the  complainant  neither 
alleged  an  actual  possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  interdictum  retinendas  possessionis  could  only 
be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful  possessio, 
and  he  was  entitled  to  it  in  respect  of  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his  possession, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  in 
which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into.  Its  effect  in  the  last  case  would  be,  aa 
Gaius  states,  to  determine  which  of  two  litigant 
parties  should  possess,  and  which  should  be  the 
claimant.  There  were  two  interdicts  of  this  class, 
named  respectively  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi,  from 
the  initial  words  of  the  edict.  The  interdictum  uti 
possidetis  applied  to  land  or  houses,  and  the  other 
to  movables.  The  uti  possidetis  protected  the  per¬ 
son  who  at  the  time  of  obtaining  the  interdict  was 
in  actual  possession,  provided  he  had  not  obtained 
the  possession  against  the  other  party  (adversarius) 
vi,  clam,  or  precario,  which  were  the  three  vitia  pos¬ 
sessionis.5  In  the  case  of  the  interdictum  utrubi, 
the  possession  of  the  movable  thing  was  by  the  in¬ 
terdict  declared  to  belong  to  him  who  had  possessed 
the  thing  against  the  other  party  during  the  great 
er  part  of  that  year,  “  nec  vi  nec  clam  nec  precario .* 
There  were  some  peculiarities  as  to  possessio  of  mo¬ 
vable  things.6 

The  interdictum  recuperandas  possessionis  might 
be  claimed  by  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  dejectus)  from  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong-doei 
to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  all 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  interdict  were 
“  unde  tu  ilium  vi  dcjecisti,"  and  the  words  of  com¬ 
mand  were  lieo  restituas.”’’  There  were  two  cases 
of  vis  :  one  of  vis  simply,  to  which  the  ordinary  in¬ 
terdict  applied,  which  Cicero  calls  quotidianum  ; 
the  other  of  vis  armata,  which  had  been  obtained 
by  Caecina  against  ^Ebutius.  The  plaintiff  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises, 
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aad  had  been  ejected  by  '  ie  defendant  or  his  agents 
(famiiia  or  ■procur/iior1)  If  the  matter  came  befoie 
a  judex,  the  defendant  might  allege  that  he  had 
complied  with  the  interdict,  “  restituisse,”  though 
he  had  not  done  so  in  fact ;  but  this  was  the  form 
of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would  succeed 
before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  restore  the  plaintiff  to  his  possession.* 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  ( exceptio ) 
to  the  plaintiff’s  claim  for  restitution  :  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff’s  possession  commenced  ei¬ 
ther  vi,  clam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the  de¬ 
fendant  ;*  but  this  exceptio  was  not  allowed  in  the 
case  of  vis  armata.*  The  defendant  might  also 
plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  violence 
complained  of,  and  this  was  generally  a  good  plea, 
for.  the  interdict  contained  the  words  “  in  hoc  anno." 
But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in  possession  after  the 
year,  he  could  not  make  this  plea,  nor  could  he  avail 
himself  of  it  in  a  case  of  vis  armata.* 

A  clandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thing  (which  must,  of  course, 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  ( furtive ),  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fears.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  interdict 
de  clandestina  possessione  for  the  recovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  nearly 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  interdictum  de 
vi.  The  exceptio  clandestinee  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  clandestine 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  interdictum  de  precaria  possessione  or  de 
precario  applied  to  a  case  of  precarium.  It  is  pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demanding  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  precarium  because  the  person  who  re¬ 
ceived  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by  re¬ 
quest  ( prece ),  though  request  was  not  necessary  to 
constitute  precarium,  for  it  might  arise  by  tacit 
permission.®  The  person  who  received  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal 
possession,  unless  provision  to  the.  contrary  was 
made  by  agreement.  In  either  case  the  permission 
could  at  any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio, 
which  in  its  origin  was  justa,  became  injusta,  viti- 
osa,  as  soon  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution 
could  be  claimed  by  the  interdictum  de  precario, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  this  interdict  was  a  vitiosa  pos¬ 
sessio,  as  just  explained.  The  precarium  was  nev¬ 
er  viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract.  The  interdietum 
de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only,  but  it  was 
subsequently  extended  to  movable  things.  The 
obligation  imposed  by  the  edict  was  to  restore  the 
thing,  but  not  its  value,  in  case  it  was  lost,  unless 
dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved  against  the  de¬ 
fendant.  ( Vid .  Culpa.)  But  from  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
in  mora,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  interdicts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing;  and  generally  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he  would 
have  been  if  there  had  been  no  refusal.  No  excep¬ 
tions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  precarium. 

The  origin  of  the  precarium  is  referred  by  Sa- 
vigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  cliens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
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cliens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum  de  pro 
cario.  As  the  relation  between  the  patronus  and 
the  cliens  was  analogous  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  /atron’s  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  reb 
tion  between  him  and  his  cliens.1 *  The  precarium 
did  not  fall  into  disuse  when  the  old  ager  publicu* 
ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect  it  followed  the 
doctrine  of  possessio  generally.  (Vid.  Agrari,* 
Leges.)  It  was,  in  fact,  extended  and  applied  to 
other  things,  and,  among  them,  to  the  case  of  pledge. 
(Vid.  Pignus.) 

Gaius*  makes  a  third  division  of  interdicta  into 
simplicia  and  duplicia.  Simplicia  are  those  in  which 
one  person  is  the  plaintiff  rtor),  and  the  other  is 
the  defendant  (reus):  all  restitutoria  and  exhibitoria 
interdicta  are  of  this  kind.  Prohibitoria  interdicta 
are  either  simplicia  or  duplicia  :  they  are  simplicia 
in  such  cases  as  those,  when  the  praetor  forbids 
anything  to  be  done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen 
publicum,  or  on  a  ripa.  They  are  duplicia  as  in  the 
case  of  the  interdictum  uti  possidetis  and  utrubi ; 
and  they  are  so  called,  says  Gaius,  because  each  of 
the  litigant  parties  may  be  indifferently  considered 
as  actor  or  reus,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
interdict.* 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  duplicia 
in  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  a» 
quisition  of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
before,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio.  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  posses¬ 
sion,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit  to  a 
judicium,  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or  satisda- 
tiones.  A  similar  interdict  was  granted  in  the  case 
of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditas  and  a  ususfructus. 
Proper  security  was  always  required  from  the  per¬ 
son  in  possession,  in  the  case  of  an  in  rem  actio,  in 
order  to  secure  the  plaintiff  against  any  loss  or  in¬ 
jury  that  the  property  might  sustain  while  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  defendant.  If  the  defendant 
refused  to  give  such  security,  he  lost  the  possession, 
which  was  transferred  to  the  plaintiff  ( petitor ).4 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict,  see 
Gaius,  iv.,  138-170. —  Paulus,  S.  R.,  v.,  tit.  6.— 
Dig.  43  — Savigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  403- 
516. — Savigny  and  Haubold,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
305,  358.) 

INTEREST  OF  MONEY.  Under  this  head  it 
is  proposed  to  give  an  account  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  money  was  lent  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans 

I.  Greek  Interest.  At  Athens,  Solon,  among 
other  reforms,  abolished  the  law  by  wrhich  a  credit¬ 
or  was  empowered  to  sell  or  enslave  a  debtor,  and 
prohibited  the  lending  of  money  upon  a  person’s 
own  body  (kni  rolg  oupctoi  firjdcva  daveifriv6).  No 
other  restriction,  we  are  told,  was  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  lender  (to  upyvpiov  ordoipov  elvai  k<p 
oiroocp  uv  fSovXrjTai  <5  davsifcv*).  The  only  case  in 
which  the  rate  was  prescribed  by  law  was  in  the 
event  of  a  man  separating  from  Lis  lawful  wife,  and 
not  refunding  the  dowrry  he  had  receired  with  her. 
Her  trustees  or  guardians  (ol  nvptei)  could  in  that 
case  proceed  against  him  for  the  principal,  with 
lawTul  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  pet  cent.  (Vi d. 
Dos,  Greek.) 

Any  rate  might  be  expressed  or  represented  is 
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'VO  different  ways  :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli  or 
iiachmse  paid  by  the  month  for  every  mina  :  (2.)  by 
the  part  of  the  principal  (to  upxaiov  or  xeipuAatov) 
paid  as  interest,  either  annually  or  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  loan.  According  to  the  former  meth¬ 
od,  which  was  generally  used  when  money  was 
lent  upon  real  security  (tokoi  kyyvoi  or  lyyeioi),  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  were  expressed  as  follows:  10  per 
cent,  by  km  nevre  o6o?ioZg,  i.  e.,  5  oboli  per  month 
for  every  mina,  or  60  oboli  a  year  =  10  drachmae  = 
l'j  of  a  mina.  Similarly, 

12  pet  cent,  by  knl  Spaxpv  per  month. 

16  per  cent,  by  err1  o/cru  bbo'XoZg  “ 

13  per  cent,  by  kif  kvvea  bboloZg *  *• 

24  per  cent,  by  km  dvoi  dpaxpalg  44 

36  per  cent,  by  km  rpioi  dpaxpalg  “ 

5  per  cent,  by  km  rpirip  fjpioboXtip,  probably. 

(2.)  Another  method  was  generally  adopted  in 
cases  of  bottomry,  where  money  was  lent  upon  the 
ship’s  cargo  or  freightage  (km  r<p  vav?up),  or  the 
ship  itself,  for  a  specified  time,  commonly  that  of 
the  voyage.  By  this  method  the  following  rates 
were  thus  represented  : 

10  per  cent,  by  tokoi  kmdkicaToi,  i.  c.,  interest  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  12±,  16§,  20,  33£,  by  tokoi 
bvoydooi,  k(j>£KToi,  imnepirroi,  and  kn irpiroi,  respect¬ 
ively.  So  that,  as  Bockh1  remarks,  the  t6koc  km- 
ieKaroQ  is  equal  to  the  km  nkvre  oboXoZg  : 

The  roKog  knoydoog  —  the  km  bpaxpy  nearly. 

*•  kcpEKTog  =  the  kn’  oktu  bboAoZg  “ 

“  kmirepirrog  =  the  £?r’  kvvka  bboloZg  “ 

“  kmrpiTog  —  the  km  rpiol  dpaxpalg  “ 

These  nearly  corresponding  expressions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although,  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as  Sal- 
masius*  observes,  the  tokoc  knoydoog,  or  12£  per 
cent.,  was  confounded  with  the  centesimez,  which  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a  drachma,  or  12  per 
cent. 

The  rates  above  explained  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  roKoq  kirideKarog,  or  10  per  cent.,  the  high¬ 
est  the  roKog  kmrpiTog ,  or  33£  per  cent.  The  latter, 
however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of  bottomry, 
and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do,  as  the 
time  of  a  ship’s  voyage  was  generally  less  than 
a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  km  rpiol  dpaxpalg, 
or  36  per  cent.,  was  sometimes  exacted  by  bankers 
at  Athens.*  The  km  dpaxpy,  or  rate  of  12  per 
cent  ,  was  common  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,4 
but  appears  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  inter¬ 
est  of  eight  oboli,  or  16  per  cent.,  occurs  in  that  or¬ 
ator  ;*  and  even  in  the  age  of  Lysias  (B.C.  440)  and 
Isaeus  (B.C.  400),  nine  oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per 
cent.,  appears  to  have  been  a  common  rate.6  iEs- 
ehines  also7  speaks  of  money  being  borrowed  on  the 
same  terms ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  usual  rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent. 
Thai  they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  sim- 
ilarl)  expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap¬ 
pears  fiom  the  authorities  quoted  by  Bockh.*  No 
concl  isions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of  the 
exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers  (toko- 
yTivtyoi,  toculliones,  T/pepodaveiorai).  Some  of  these9 
exacted  as  much  as  an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day 
for  each  drachma  ;  and  money-lenders  and  bankers 
in  general,  from  the  high  profits  which  they  real¬ 
ized,  and  the  severity  with  which  they  exacted  their 
dues,  seem  to  have  been  as  unpopular  among  their 
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fellow-citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  moot  tti 
times.  Demosthenes,1  indeed,  intimates  that  the 
fact  of  a  man  being  a  money-lender  was  enough  to 
prejudice  him,  even  in  a  court  of  law,  among  the 
Athenians  ( Mioovoiv  ol  ’A Or/valoi  rovg  daveiCovrag). 
It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  that  Aristotle*  objects, 
on  principle,  to  putting  money  out  at  interest  (ev- 
Xoyurara  pioelrai  f/  bboTioorariKi)),  as  being  a  per 
version  of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as  a  medium  ol 
exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose,  viz.,  the  repro¬ 
duction  or  increase  of  itself;  whence,  he  adds, 
comes  the  name  of  interest  or  roxog,  as  being  the 
offspring  (to  yiyvopevov)  of  a  parent  like  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would,  of  course,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.,  by  the 
banker  Pasion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  oi 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.3  But  generally  either 
a  simple  acknowledgment  (xupoypatyov)  was  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  lender  (vid.  Chirographum)„ 
or  a  regular  instrument  (ovyypaipv),  executed  by 
both  parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  depos¬ 
ited  with  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.4  Wit¬ 
nesses,  as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at 
the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.6  The  secu¬ 
rity  for  a  loan  was  either  a  vwodfjKrj  or  an  kvkxvpov  : 
the  latter  was  put  into  the  possession  of  the  lender ; 
the  former  was  merely  assured  to  him,  and  gener¬ 
ally,  though  not  always,  consisted  of  real  or  immo¬ 
vable  property.  The  kvexvpa,  on  the  contrary,  gen¬ 
erally  consisted  of  movable  property,  such  as  goods 
or  slaves.6  At  Athens,  when  land  was  given  as 
security,  or  mortgaged  ( ovoia  vir oxpeug),  pillars  (opoi 
or  orfiiai)  were  set  upon  it,  with  the  debt  and  the 
mortgagee’s  name  inscribed.  Hence  an  unencum 
bered  estate  was  called  an  uotiktov  xu piov.1  (Vid. 
Horoi.)  In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  public 
books  of  debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  registers 
of  mortgages  ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  hav¬ 
ing  existed  at  Athens.8 

Bottomry  (ro  vovtikov,  tokoi  vavriKoi  or  iKdooig) 
was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  at 
Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract  in  transac¬ 
tions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes  punished 
with  death.9  In  these  cases  the  loans  were  gener¬ 
ally  made  upon  the  cargo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the 
vessel  itself,  and  sometimes  on  the  money  received 
or  due  for  passengers  and  freightage  (knl  r«  vavfap). 
The  principal  (iKdooig,  olovel  k!-u  dooig 10),  as  well  as 
the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case  the 
ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (ouOeioij g 
rf/g  veug11) ;  a  clause  to  this  effect  being  generally 
inserted  in  all  agreements  of  bottomry  or  vavriKal 
ovyypadai.  The  additional  risk  incurred  in  loans 
of  this  description  was  compensated  for  by  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  lenders  took  every  precau¬ 
tion  against  negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of 
the  borrowers ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have 
witnesses  present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a  bona 
fide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods.1*  The 
loan  itself  was  either  a  daveiapa  kreponXovv,  i.  e., 
for  a  voyage  out,  or  it  wras  a  davciopa  apiporepb- 
7 rkow,  i.  e.,  for  a  voyage  out  and  home.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  the  principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the 
place  of  destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himselt 
if  he  sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorized  agent.13 
In  the  latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in 

1.  (c.  Pant.,  p.  981.)  —  2.  (Pol.,  i.,  3,  t)  23.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c 
Timoth.,  14.)— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lac.,  p.  927. — Id.,  c.  Phor.,  908, 
22.) — 5.  (Id., c.  Phor.,  915,  27.) — 6.  (Bockh,  i.,  p.  172. — Wacb 
smuth,  ii.,  1,  p.  225.) — 7.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Bockh,  i.,  p 
172.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phor.,  922,  3.) — 10.  (Harpocrat.) — 11 
(Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  883, 16.)  —  12  (Demosth.,  c.  Phor.,  915 
13.)  — 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phor.,  90S  %»  914,  28.) 
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the  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  some  specified  places  only.  A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
tvrice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent.1 *  Moreover, 
if  the  goods  which  formed  the  original  security 
were  sold,  fresh  articles  of  the  same  value  were  to 
be  shipped  in  their  place.8  Sometimes,  also,  the  tra¬ 
der  (6  lunopoc)  was  himself  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
(d  vavulripos),  which  in  that  case  might  serve  as  a 
security  for  the  money  borrowed.3 * 

The  rate  of  interest  would,  of  course,  vary  with 
the  risks  and  duration  of  the  voyage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon*  speaks  of  the  fifth  and  third  parts  of  the 
capital  lent  as  being  commonly  given  in  bottomry, 
referring,  of  course,  to  voyages  out  and  home.  The 
interest  of  an  eighth,  or  12|  per  cent.,  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,*  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hierum  to 
convoy  vessels  laden  with  corn  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrived 
there.* 

The  best  illustration  of  the  facts  mentioned  above 
is  found  in  a  vo.vtik.ti  crvyypa<j>ri,  given  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Lacritus.  It  contains  the 
following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000  drach¬ 
mas  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean  wine, 
on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anything  else, 
or  raise  any  additional  loan  ( ovd ’  kirtSavetoovrai). 
They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or  Scione, 
where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and  thence  to 
the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  preferred  it,  to 
continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side  of  the  Black 
Sea  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  and  then  to  return 
to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  at  225 
Irachmaj  in  1000,  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  whole  time 
of  absence.  If,  however,  they  did  not  return  to 
Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia  close  to  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,7  before  the  early  rising  of  Arcturus,  i.  e., 
before  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabout,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  dangerous,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  on  account  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  risk.  The  agreement  farther  specified  that 
there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the  return 
cargo,  and  that,  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens,  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid  within  twenty  days  afterward, 
without  any  deductions  except  for  loss  by  payments 
made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons  (hrete f  ixTJfiv 
kKGohijc,  k.  t.  A.)  made  with  the  consent  of  all  on 
board  ( ol  <jvp,nloL) ;  that,  till  the  money  was  repaid, 
the  goods  pledged  {to,  vtt oKeiyeva)  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  lenders,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if 
payment  was  not  made  within  the  appointed  time ; 
that  if  the  sale  jf  the  goods  did  not  realize  the  re¬ 
quired  amount,  the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder 
by  making  a  levy  (npagic)  upon  the  property  of  both 
or  either  of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  had  been  cast 
in  a  suit,  and  became  vnepy/xepoi,  i.  e.,  had  not  com¬ 
plied  with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  entering 
the  Pontus ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days  after  the 
early  rising  of  the  dog-star  {knl  kvv'l),  discharge  their 
cargo  {l&leoOai.)  in  some  place  where  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  had  no  right  of  reprisals  (Unov  uv  pq  ov7ml  uai 
rolg  ’ AOr/vaiois),  (which  might  be  executed  unfairly, 
and  would  lead  to  retaliations),  and  then,  on  their 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Dionys.,  1294.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm., 
109  26.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Dionys.,  1284,  11.) — 4.  (Ilepi  nepotic 
tii.,  7,  14.)— 5.  (c.  Polycl.,  1212 )— 6.  (Bdckh,  i,  p.  181.)— 7. 
(Wolf  ad  Lept..,  p.  259.) 
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return  to  Athens,  they  were  to  pay  the  lower  rate 
of  interest,  or  25  per  cent.  Lastly,  if  the  vessel 
were  to  be  wrecked,  the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  saved  ;  and  the  agreement  was  to  be  conclusive 
on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  appeals  that 
the  rate  of  interest  among  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modern  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
age  of  Cicero.1  This  high  rate  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  caused  by  any  scarcity  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it.  Thus 
Isaeus8  says  that  a  house  at  Thriae  was  Jet  for  only 
8  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  some  houses  at  Melite 
and  Eleusis  for  a  fraction  more.  We  should,  there¬ 
fore,  rather  refer  it  to  a  low  state  of  credit,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  the  division 
of  Greece  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  and  the 
constitution  and  regulation  of  the  courts  of  law 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favourable 
to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their  rights.  Bockh 
assigns  as  an  additional  cause  “the  want  of  moral 
principles.” 

II.  Roman  Interest.  The  Latin  word  for  inter¬ 
est,  fenus  or  feenus,  originally  meant  any  increase, 
and  was  thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  ro/cof,  to  de¬ 
note  the  interest  or  increase  of  money.  “  Fenus” 
says  Varro,8  “  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi  a  fetura  quadam 
pecunitz  parientis  atque  increscenlis .”  The  same 
root  is  found  in  fecundus.  Fenus  was  also  used 
for  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest*  Another 
term  for  interest  was  usurae,  generally  found  in  the 
plural,  and  also  impendium,  on  which  Varro*  re¬ 
marks,  “a  quo  {ponder e)  usura  quod  in  sorte  accede- 
bat,  impendium  appellatum.” 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  month  : 
hence  the  phrases  tristes  or  celeres  calendae  and 
calendarium,  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  bock 
of  accounts.  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterward,  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  following  table : 


Asses  usurae,  or  one  as  per  month 


for  the  use  of  one  hundred 

.  =12  per  c 

Deunces  usurae . 

.  .  11 

Dextantes  “ . 

.  .  10  “ 

Dodrantes  “ . 

.  .  9  “ 

Besses  “ . 

.  .  8  “ 

Septunces  “  . 

.  .  7  “ 

Semisses  “ . 

.  .  6  “ 

Quincunces  “ . 

.  .  5  “ 

Trientes  “ . 

.  .  4  “ 

Quadrantes  “  . 

.  .  3  “ 

Sextantes  “ . 

.  .  2  “ 

Uncias  “ . 

.  .  1  « 

Instead  of  the  phrase  asses  usurae,  a  synonyme 
was  used,  viz.,  centesimae  usurae,  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Hence 
binae  centesimae  =24  per  cent.,  and  quatemae  cen¬ 
tesimae  =48  per  cent.  So,  also,  in  the  line  of  Hor 
ace,*  “  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes  exsecat ,”  we  must 
understand  quinas  centesimas,  or  60  per  cent.,  as 
the  sum  taken  from  the  capital.  Niebuhr7  is  of 
opinion  that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  old  yearly  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (B  C.  450)  was  the  unciariuna 
fenus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to  mean 
(1)  one  tweifth  of  the  centesima  paid  monthly,  i.  e., 
one  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  (2)  one  twelfth  of  the 
principal  paid  monthly,  or  a  hundred  per  cent  per 

1.  (Bockh,  i.,  p.  167.) — 2.  (De  Hagn.  hsered.,  88.) — 3.  (apud 

Gell.,  xvi.,  12.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  17. — Id  ib.,  riv.,  53  )  5 

(De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  183,  ed.  Muller.) — 6.  (Sat.,  I.,ii  ,  Ilf  7 

(Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  64.) 
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annum.  Niebuhr1  refutes  at  length  the  two  opin¬ 
ions  ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  one 
is  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  other 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Republic.  A  third  and 
satisfactory  opinion  is  as  follows :  The  uncia  was 
the  twelfth  part  of  the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  oz.) 
copper  coinage  was  still  in  use  at  Rome  when  the 
Twelve  Tables  became  law,  the  phrase  unciarium 
fenus  would  be  a  natural  expression  for  interest  of 
one  ounce  in  the  pound  ;  i.  e.,  a  twelfth  part  of  the 
sum  borrowed,  or  8$  per  cent.,  not  per  month,  but 
per  year.  This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  year  of  ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent, 
for  the  civil  year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
analogy  of  the  Greek  terms  tokoq,  in Irpiroq,  &c., 
confirms  this  view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is 
not  invalidated  by  the  admission  that  it  supposes  a 
yearly,  and  not  a  monthly  payment  of  interest ;  for, 
though  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  interest 
became  due  every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
having  been  the  case  formerly.*  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  account  for  the  change :  it  probably  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  modifications  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such 
as  the  abolition  of  personal  slavery  for  debt),  the 
natural  effect  of  which  would  be  to  make  creditors 
more  scrupulous  in  lending  money,  and  more  vigi¬ 
lant  in  exacting  the  interest  due  upon  it. 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  inter¬ 
est  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow  money 
from  a  fresh  creditor  to  pay  off  his  old  debt.  This 
proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and  called  a  “  versu- 
ra,”* 3  a  word  which  Festus4 * *  thus  explains :  “  Versu- 
ram  facere,  mutuam  pecuniam  sumere,  ex  eo  dictum 
est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ab  aliis,  ut  aliis  sol- 
rerent,  velut  verterent  creditorem."  It  amounted  to 
little  short  of  paying  compound  interest,  or  an  ana¬ 
tocismus  anniversarius,  another  phrase  for  which 
was  usurae  renovatae  ;  e.  g.,  centesimae  renovatae  is 
twelve  per  cent,  compound  interest,  to  which  Cice¬ 
ro*  opposes  centesimae  perpetuo  fenore  =12  per 
cent,  simple  interest.  The  following  phrases  are 
of  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  borrow¬ 
ing  and  lending  money  at  interest  :  “  Pecuniam 
apud  aliquem  collocare,”  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
“  relegere,”  to  call  it  in  again  ;  “  cavere,”  to  give 
security  for  it ;  “  opponere”  or  “  opponere  pignori,” 
to  give  as  a  pledge  or  mortgage  :  hence  the  pun  in 
Catullus,* 

“  Furi,  villula  nostra  non  ad  Austri 

Flatus  opposita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni : 

Vcrum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 

0  ventum  horribilem  atque  pcslilentem.” 

The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker’s  or  any  other  ac¬ 
count-book  :  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  “  bonum  nomen,”  a  good  debt ;  “  nomina  fa- 
cere,”  to  lend  moneys,7  and  also  to  borrow  money.* 
Moreover,  the  Romans  generally  discharged  debts 
through  the  agency  of  a  banker  (in  foro  et  de  menses 
scriptura)  rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment 
(ex  area  domoque ) ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking 
for  payment  was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to 
bo  paid,  with  the  receiver’s  name  underneath  or 
alongside  it,9  hence  came  the  phrases  “  scribere 
nummos  alicui,”  to  promise  to  pay  ;,#  “  rescribere,” 
to  pay  back,  of  a  debtor.11  So  also  “  perscribere,” 
to  give  a  bill  or  draught  (perscriptio)  on  a  banker 

1.  (1.  c.) — 2.  (Rein,  RSmische  Privatrecht,  p.  304.) — 3.  (Com¬ 
pare  Terence,  Phorm.,  V.,  ii.,  16.) — 4.  (s.  v.) — 5.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  21.) 
—6.  (Carm.,  26.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23  ) — 8.  (Cic.,  De  Off., 
iii.,  14.) — 9.  (Vid.  Demosth.,  c  Caliip.,  1236.)  — 10.  (Plaut., 
isir  ,  II.,  iv.,  34.) — 11  (Ter.,  Phorm.,  V.,  vii.,  29.) 


for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  bj  readj 
money.1 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditrr  is  given 
under  Nexi.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
the  Licinian  laws  (vid.  Licini^e  Leges),  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded  ;  and  it  ie 
clear,  from  various  circumstances,*  that  the  scarcity 
of  money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (unciarium  fenus)  of  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  or  caused  it  to  fall  into  disuse.  Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws,3  the  rate 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-established,  and  any 
higher  rate  prohibited  by  the  bill  (rogatio)  of  the 
tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius. 

Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Taci¬ 
tus4  calls  the  w  fenebre  malum”  became  at  last  so 
serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.  Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.  These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtor  who  could  give  security 
(cavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fair  valuation,  a  regulation  which  Cae¬ 
sar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.*  By  these  means, 
Livy*  tells  us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  sat¬ 
isfactorily  liquidated.  Five  years  afterward,  the  le¬ 
gal  rate  of  interest  was  still  farther  lowered  to  the 
“  semunciarium  fenus,”  or  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  the  whole  sum  (ad  semuncias  redacta  usura?) ;  and 
in  B.C.  346  we  read  of  several  usurers  being  pun¬ 
ished  for  a  violation  of  the  law,8  by  which  they  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.9  But  all  these  enactments  were  merely 
palliatives  ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy — a  gen¬ 
eral  abolition  of  debts,  or  XP£&V  anoKonr).10  This 
happened  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  politi¬ 
cal  changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  followed 
up  by  the  passing  of  the  Genucian  laws,  which  for¬ 
bade  the  taking  of  usury  altogether.11  A  law  like 
this,  however,  was  sure  to  be  evaded,  and  there 
was  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so ;  it  only  affected 
Roman  citizens,  and  therefore  the  usurers  granted 
loans,  not  in  the  name  of  themselves,  but  of  the 
Latins  and  allies  who  were  not  bound  by  it.1*  To 
prevent  this  evasion,  the  Sempronian  law  was  pass¬ 
ed  (B.C.  194),  which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  lending  money,  as 
the  full  Roman  citizens.  At  last,  after  many  futile 
attempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandoned  al¬ 
together,  and  the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num,  became  the  legal  and  recognised  rate.  Nie¬ 
buhr,13  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  rate  by  any 
special  enactment,  or  from  general  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  have  inferred14  that  it 
was  first  legalized  by  the  edicts  of  the  city  praetors, 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  praetorian  and  proconsular  edicts, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  proconsular  edicts 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  51  ;  xvi.,  2.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  60S.)— 

3.  (Liv.,  vii.,  16.) — 4.  (Ann.,  vi.,  16.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  42.) — 6 

(vii.,  21.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  16.)— —8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  26.) — 9.  (Ca 

to,  De  Re  Rust,  init.) — 10.  (Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  77.) — 11.  (Liv., vii 

42.) — 12.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  7.) — 13.  (iii.,  p .  64. ) — 14.  (Heinecc.  ii 
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*re  extant,  by  which  the  centesima  is  fixed  as  the 
legal  rate  in  proconsular  provinces  (in  edicto  tralati- 
tio  centesimas  me  observaturum  habui1).  Whether 
this  supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  centesima,  or  12  per  cent.,  was  the  legal  rate  to¬ 
wards  the  dose  nf  the  Republic,  and  also  under  the 
emperors.  Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.8 * 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottom¬ 
ry,  as  the  risk  was  the  money-lender’s,  he  might 
demand  any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea;  but  after 
she  reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no 
more  than  the  usual  rate  of  12  per  cent,  or  the  cen¬ 
tesima  could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti¬ 
cum  under  all  circumstances.3 * * 

INTERPRES,  an  Interpreter.  This  class  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassies 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generally  accompanied  by  inter¬ 
preters  to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to  the 
respective  authorities.*  In  large  mercantile  towns, 
the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of  agents  through 
whom  business  was  done,  were  sometimes  very 
numerous,  and  Pliny*  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in 
Colchis,  there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  130 
persons  who  acted  as  interpreters  to  the  Roman 
merchants,  and  through  whom  all  their  business 
was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestors, 
who  were  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Latin  language  ;6  and  as  they  could  not 
be  expected  tr  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  provincials,  they  had  always  among  their  ser¬ 
vants  ( vid .  Apparitores)  one  or  more  interpreters, 
who  were  generally  Romans,  but  in  most  cases 
undoubtedly  freedmen.7  These  interpreters  had 
not  only  to  officiate  at  the  conventus  [vid.  Conven- 
tus),  but  also  explained  to  the  Roman  governor 
everything  which  the  provincials  might  wish  to  be 
laid  before  him.8 

INTERREGNUM.  (Vid.  Interrex.) 

INTERREX.  This  office  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  sen¬ 
ate  wished  to  share  the  sovereign  power  among 
themselves  instead  of  electing  a  king.  For  this 
purpose,  according  to  Livy,*  the  senate,  w'hich  then 
consisted  of  one  hundred  members,  was  divided  into 
ten  decuries,  and  from  each  of  these  decuries  one 
senator  was  nominated.  These  together  formed  a 
board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of  Interred  es,  each  of 
whom  enjoyed  in  succession  the  regal  power  and 
its  badges  for  five  days ;  and  if  no  king  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  the  rota¬ 
tion  began  anew.  The  period  during  which  they 
exercised  their  power  was  called  an  Interregnum. 
Dionysius10  and  Plutarch11 *  give  a  different  account 
of  the  matter,  but  that  of  Livy  appears  the  most 
probable.  Niebuhr13  supposes  that  the  first  inter- 
reges  were  exclusively  Ramnes,  and  that  they  were 
the  decern  primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom 
the  first  was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.13 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themselves  who 
should  be  proposed  as  king,1*  and  if  the  senate  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  choice,  they  summoned  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  curiae,  and  proposed  the  person  whom 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  21.) — 2.  (Heinecc.,  iii.,  16.) — 3.  (Heinecc., 
I.  c.)— 4.  (Cic.,  De  Divin.,  ii.,  64. — Id.,  De  Fin.,  v.,  29. — Plin., 
IT.  N,  xxv.,  2. — Gell.,  xvii.,  17,  2. — Liv.,  xxvii.,43.) — 5.  (IL  N, 
ri.,  5.) — 6.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  2,  $  2.)— 7.  (Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,  11.) — 8. 
I  Cic.  it.  Verr..  iii..  37. — Td  ad  Fain.,  xiii.,  54.  —  Cses,  Bell.  Gall., 
i,  19.  —Compare  Dirksen,  Civil.  Abhandl.,  i.,  p.  16,  <fcc.) — 9. 
(i.,  17.) — 10.  (ii.,  57.) — 11.  (Numa,  2.) — 12.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p. 
334  ;  ii.,p.  111.) — 13.  (Compare  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts, 
22  ) — i4.  (Dionys  ,  iv.,  40,  80.) 
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they  had  previously  agreed  upon  ;  th.  ptwer  r  f  ih» 
curiae  was  confined  to  accepting  or  lejecting  him. 
The  choice  of  the  senate  was  called  patrum  aucton- 
tas  ;l  the  putting  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection  te 
the  vote  in  the  curiae,  rogare  ;*  and  the  decree  ot 
the  curiae  on  the  subject,  jussus  populi* 

Interreges  were  appointed  under  the  Republic  fo* 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consa’s, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their  year 
of  office.*  Each  held  the  office  for  only  five  days, 
as  under  the  kings.  The  comitia  were  hardly  ever 
held  by  the  first  interrex ;  more  usually  by  the  second 
or  third  ;*  but  in  one  instance  we  read  of  an  elev¬ 
enth,  and  in  another  of  a  fourteenth  interrex.*  The 
comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held  by 
Spurius  Lucretius  as  interrex,7  whom  Livy8  calls 
also  prcefectus  urbis.  The  interreges  under  the  Re¬ 
public,  at  least  from  B.C.  482,  were  elected  by  the 
senate  from  the  whole  body,  and  were  not  confined 
to  the  decern  primi,  or  ten  chief  senators,  as  under 
the  kings.*  Plebeians,  however,  were  not  admissi¬ 
ble  to  this  office ;  and,  consequently,  when  plebe¬ 
ians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patrician 
senators  met  without  the  plebeian  members  to  elect 
an  interrex.10  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  influence  which  the  interrex  exerted 
in  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  we  find  that  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  an  interrex.11  The  interrex  had  ju¬ 
risdiction8 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  ,13  hut  after 
that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex  till  the  senate,  by 
command  of  Sulla,  created  an  interrex  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  his  election  as  dictator,  B.C.  82. 14  In 
B.C.  55  another  interrex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elect 
ed  consuls;16  and  we  also  read  of  interreges  in  B.C. 
53  and  52,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  an  interrex 
held  the  comitia,  in  which  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul.16 

INTE'RULA.  (Vid.  Tunica.) 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  it  was 
declared  “  qui  se  sierit  testarier  libripensve  fuerit ,  wi 
testimonium  fariatur,  improbus  intestabilisque  eslo .”17 
According  to  these  passages,  a  person  who  had 
been  a  witness  on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as 
the  making  of  a  will,  and  afterward  refused  to  give 
his  testimony,  was  “  intestahilis,”  that  is,  disquali¬ 
fied  from  ever  being  a  witness  on  any  other  occa¬ 
sion.  The  word  afterward  seems  to  have  had  its 
meaning  extended,  and  to  have  been  used  to  ex¬ 
press  one  who  could  not  make  a  will,  and  who  la¬ 
boured  under  a  general  civil  incapacity.18 

INTESTA'TO,  HEREDITA'TES  AB.  (Vid 
Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

INTESTA'TUS.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

*INT'UBUM  or  INT'YBUM,  a  plant,  of  which 
two  kinds,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  former  is  the 
Cichorium,  or  Intubum  crraticum  of  Pliny,1*  our  birter 
Succory,  or  the  Cichorium  Intybus  of  Linnseus  ;  the 
latter  is  Pliny’s  Intubum  sativum ,  called  also  Seotf, 


1.  (Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  13. — Liv.,  i.,22.) — 2.  (Cic.,  DeRep.,ii, 

17.) — 3.  (Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  13,  21. — Liv.,  i.,  22.)— 4.  (Diony*, 

viii.,  90. — Liv.,  iv.,  43,  <fcc.) — 5.  (Liv.,  ix.,  7. — Id.,  x.,  11.— Id, 

v.,  31.) — 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  22. — Id.,  viii.,  23.) — 7.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  84.) 

— B.  (i.,  60.) — 9.  (Dionys.,  viii.,  90.) — 10.  (Liv.,  iv,  43. — Id.,  vi„ 

41. — Cic.,  Pro  Dom,  14. — Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  429. — Walter,  p.  80- 

99.) — 11.  (Liv.,  iv,  43. — Id,  xxii,  34.) — 12.  (Liv,  x,  41,  9.— 

Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  28.) — 13.  (Liv,  xxii,  33,  34.)— 14.  (Appian, 

Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  98.) — i5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxix.,  27,  31.) — 16.  (Dion 

Cass,  xl,  45. — Ascon.  ad  Cic,  Mil,  init.,  p.  32,  ed.  Orelli.— • 

Plut.,  Pomp,  54.) — 17.  (Dirksen,  Uebersicht,  &c,  p.  607.— 

Compare  Gellius,  vi.,  7  ,  xv,  13.) — 18.  (Hor,  Sat,  II,  iii,  181 

— Dig.  98,  tit.  1.  s.  18,  26. — Inst.,  ii,  tit.  10.) — 19.  (H.  N,  xxi 
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Ant'  our  Endive,  the  Cicharium  endivia,  L.  The 
Intj  bum  is  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Egypt, 
where  great  use  was  made  of  it ;  and,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe,  it  brought  along  with  it  its 
Egyptian  or  Coptic  name,  which  became  in  Greek 
Kixupiov  or  Kixuprj.  The  Arabians  call  it  Chikou- 
rieh,  by  a  name  corrupted  from  the  preceding.  By 
the  epithet  erraticum  Pliny  means  “  wild”  or  “  sav¬ 
age,”  as  appears  from  his  own  words :  “  Erraticum, 
fuod  apud  nos  quidam  ambuleiam  appellavere,  in 
Egypto  cichorium  vocant,  quod  sylcestre  sit."  Fee, 
uowever,  insists,  and  with  much  appearance  of 
reason,  that  the  term  in  question  refers  rather  to 
the  long,  numerous,  and  spreading  roots  of  the 
plant,  whence  Virgil  speaks  of  the amaris  intuba 
fibris."1  The  modern  name  Endive,  as  given  to  the 
cultivated  1  ind,  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  en¬ 
divia,  which  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was 
evidently  corrupted  from  the  Arabic  hendib  or  the 
classical  Latin  term  intybum,  most  probably  the 
former.  * 

INVENTA'RIUM.  ( Vid .  Heres,  Roman,  p.  500.) 

INVESTIS.  ( Vid.  Impubes.) 

♦IN'ULA,  Elecampane,  the  'E Xeviov  of  the  Greeks, 
and  Inula  (or  Enula)  Campana  of  the  school  of  Sa- 
lernum.  (Vid.  Hei-eniom.) 

♦ION  (lov),  the  Violet.  The  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  the  lov  peXav  of  Theophrastus,3  the 
"ov  Troptjtvpovv  of  Dioscorides,4  and  the  species  of 
Violet  so  often  celebrated  by  the  poets.  According 
to  Schneider,  the  lov  x^updv  of  Theophrastus  is  the 
Cheiranthus  cheiri,  or  Wall-flower.  Fee,  however, 
seems  disinclined  to  adopt  this  extension  of  the 
term  viola  or  lov,  notwithstanding  the  immense  eru¬ 
dition  which  Sprengel  has  employed  in  favour  of  en¬ 
larging  the  limits  of  the  genus  Viola  (lov)  among  the 
ancients.  The  Viola  pallens  of  Virgil  appears  to 
have  been  the  V.  palustris  of  Linnaeus,  or  else  the 
V.  montana  of  the  same  botanist.8 

♦IO'NIA  (luviu),  a  term  properly  denoting  “a  bed 
of  violets,”  but  also  applied  to  several  species  of  the 
Violet,  and  especially  to  the  Viola  odorata .* 

♦IPH'YON  ( Icpvov ),  a  species  of  plant.  Bauhin 
states  that  some  held  the  Asphodelus  luteus  to  be 
the  hpvov  of  Theophrastus.  Stackhouse  proposes 
the  Lavendula  spica,  or  Spike  Lavender.7 

*IPS  (lip),  an  insect  mentioned  by  Theophrastus, 
most  probably  the  same  as  the  Cynips,  L.  “The 
Cynipes,”  observes  Adams,  “  pierce  the  leaves  of 
plants  with  their  sting,  and  deposite  their  eggs  in 
the  wound :  the  extravasated  juices  rise  round  it, 
and  form  a  gall  which  becomes  hard  ;  in  this  the 
larva  lives  and  feeds,  and  changes  to  a  pupa.  In 
this  country,  the  gall  most  common  is  that  found  on 
the  Rosa  canina.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
grammarians  Ammonius  and  Cyrillus  restrict  this 
term  to  the  Cynips  of  the  Vine  and  Carob-nut  (nepa- 
nuv,  so  I  propose  to  read  instead  of  Kepuruv).’’9 

IREN.  (Vid.  Eiren.) 

♦IRIS  (Ipig),  a  plant,  the  Iris.  The  description 
given  of  its  flowers  by  Dioscorides  makes  them  of 
various  colours,  white,  yellow,  purple,  &c.,  from 
which  it  would  clearly  appear  that  under  this  name 
«  ?re  comprehended  more  than  one  species  of  Iris. 
Sprengel  thinks  that  the  Iris  Germanica  and  Floren- 
tina  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dioscorides.  Adams  states  that,  as  long  as 
the  Galenical  Pharmacopoeia  continued  in  repute  in 
France,  the  Iris  Florentina  was  invariably  substitu¬ 
ted  for  the  ancient  Iris.* 


1.  (Georg.,  i.,  120.)— 2.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxx.,  &c.)— 
I  (H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  18.)— 4.  (iv.,  120.)— 5.  (Adams,  Append., 
v.)— 6.  (Theophrast., H.  P.,  i.,  9  ;  vi.,  6,  8.— Adams,  Append., 
».  v.;— 7.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  7  ;  vii.,  12.)— 8.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  vi:’  .  10.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  9.  (Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  i.,  7  ;  iv.,  5.  &c.  —  Diosoor.,  i.,  1.— Adams,  Append., 
».  v ) 


[RPEX,  HIRPEX,  or  URPEX,1  a  Harrow,  used 
to  clear  the  fields  of  weeds,  and  to  le  »el  and  break 
down  the  soil.  The  harrow  of  the  ancients,  like 
ours,  had  iron  teeth,  and  was  drawn  by  oxen.* 

♦IS'ATIS  (loarig),  a  plant,  the  Glast^m  of  the  Lat¬ 
ins,  and  the  modern  Woad,  yielding  a  oeautiful  blue 
dye.  (Vid.  Glastum  ) 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI.  (Vid.  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

ISOPOLITEIA.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Greek,  p.  259.) 

♦ISOP'YRON  (icronvpov),  a  plant,  probably  the 
Bog  Bean,  or  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  “  From  the 
account  of  Galen  and  Paulus  JEgineta,”  observes 
Adams,  “  it  might  be  taken  for  the  Kidney  Bean  or 
Fasel,  but  Dioscorides  clearly  distinguishes  between 
these.  Dodonaeus  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  or  Bog  Bean,  is  the  iaonvpov 
of  Dioscorides ;  but,  as  Sprengel  remarks,  its  bo¬ 
tanical  characters  do  not  agree  with  those  of  the 
Isopyrum  as  given  by  Dioscorides.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence,  that  the  Bog  Bean  is  still  used  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  in  Scotland  for  the  cure  of  those  com¬ 
plaints  for  which  Dioscorides  recommends  the  Iso¬ 
pyrum.  The  opinion  of  Dodonaeus  is  farther  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  Bauhin.”3 

ISOTELEI A,  ISOTELEIS.  (Fid. Civitas, 
Greek,  p.  259.) 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES  ('I od/iia),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  This  festi¬ 
val  derived  its  name  from  the  Corinthian  Isthmus, 
where  it  was  held.  Where  the  isthmus  is  narrow¬ 
est,  between  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
western  foot  of  the  CEnean  hills,  was  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  was  a  theatre  and  a  stadi¬ 
um  of  white  marble.4  The  entrance  to  the  temple 
was  adorned  with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  vic¬ 
tors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  with  groves  of  pine- 
trees.  These  games  were  said  originally  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Sisyphus  in  honour  of  Melioertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palaemon.5  Their  original 
mode  of  celebration  partook,  as  Plutarch*  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteries  than  of  a  great 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night.  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus,  the  Isthmia  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Poseidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Theseus  himself,  who,  according  to  some 
legends,  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  who,  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celebration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence¬ 
forth  conducted  by  the  Corinthians,  but  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  Athenians  some  honourable 
distinctions :  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Saronic  Gulf  in  a  sacred 
vessel  (i Jeuplg),  and  an  honorary  place  (■. lrpoedpla ),  as 
large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.7  In 
times  of  war  between  the  two  states,  a  sacred  truce, 
was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians  were  invited  to 
attend  at  the  solemnities.8  The  Eleans  did  not 
take  part  in  the  games,  and  various  stories  were 
related  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.* 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Waehsmuth,1* 
that  the  Isthmia,  after  the  changes  ascribed  to  The¬ 
seus,  were  merely  a  panegyris  of  the  Ionians  of 
Peloponnesus  and  those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be 
observed  that  Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whc  se 
worship  appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown 


1.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.) — 2.  (Festus,  &  v. — Serv.  in  Virg., 
Georg.,  i.,  95. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  31,  ed.  Spengel.) — 3. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  119. — P.  JEgin.,  vii.,  3. — Bauhin,  Pinax,  p.  637 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Paus.,  ii.,  1,  t)  7.— Strab.,  viii.,  6, 
p.  196. — Compare  p.  214,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) — 5.  (Apollod.,  iii.,  4 
3.— Paus.,  ii.,  1,  3.)— 6.  (Thes.,  25.)— 7.  (Plut.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Thu 
cyd.,  viii.,  10.)-  -9.  (Paus.  ' ,  2,  $  2.)— 10.  (Hellen.  Alt»rth  ■  I. 
i.,  p.  227.) 
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to  the  Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids 
at  Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games 
was  suspended  ror  seventy  years.1  But  after  this 
time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  national 
Mstival  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49  they  be¬ 
came  periodical,  and  were  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every  Olympi¬ 
ad,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  every  Olym¬ 
piad.  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first  year  of  an 
Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month  Panemus 
(the  Attic  Hecatombason) ;  and  those  which  were 
held  in  tbs  third  year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  either  in 
the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thargelion.*  Pliny* 
and  Solinus*  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regu¬ 
larity  the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  the 
Greeks  down  to  a  very  late  period.  In  228  B.C., 
the  Romans  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  in  the  Isthmia  ;*  and  it  was  at  this  solemnity 
that,  in  196  B.C.,  Flaminius  proclaimed  before  an 
innumerable  assembly  the  independence  of  Greece.* 
After  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  146  B.C.,  the  Sicyonians 
were  honoured  with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the 
Isthmian  games ;  but  when  the  town  of  Corinth 
was  rebuilt  by  J.  Caesar,7  the  right  of  conducting 
the  solemnities  was  restored  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  it  seems  that  they  henceforth  continued  to  be 
celebrated  till  Christianity  became  the  state-religion 
of  the  Roman  Empire.8 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  as  those 
at  Olympia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of  ath¬ 
letic  performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pancrati¬ 
um,  together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing.*  Mu¬ 
sical  and  poetical  contests  were  likewise  carried  on, 
and  in  the  latter  women  were  also  allowed  to  take 
part,  as  we  must  infer  from  Plutarch,10  who,  on  the 
authority  of  Polemo,  states,  that  in  the  treasury  at 
Sicyon  there  was  a  golden  book,  which  had  been 
presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess,  after 
she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  character  of 
the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly  altered ; 
for  in  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  Julian  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians  purchased 
bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  lights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  custom  of  introducing  fights  of  animals  on 
this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the  time  of 
Caesar. 

The  prize  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con¬ 
sisted  at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after¬ 
ward  of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  in  the  end  the  ivy  was 
again  superseded  by  a  pine  garland.11 1 * * * *  Simple  as 
such  a  reward  was,  a  victor  in  these  games  gained 
the  greatest  distinction  and  honour  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ;  and  a  victory  not  only  rendered  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  obtained  it  a  subject  of  admiration,  but 
shed  listre  o\er  his  family,  and  the  whole  town  or 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon 
established  by  a  law,  that  every  Athenian  who  gain¬ 
ed  the  victory  at  the  Isthmian  games  should  receive 
from  the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachma;.1*  His  victory  was  generally  celebrated  in 
lofty  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes,  of 
which  we  still  possess  some  beautiful  specimens 
among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See  Massieu  in  the 
M6m  de  VAcaa.  des  Inscript,  et  Bell.  Lett.,  v.,  p. 
214,  &c. — Dissen,  De  Ratione  Poetica  Carminum 

1.  (Solin.,  c.  12.) — 2.  (Corsini,  Dissert.  Agon.,  4. — Compare 
G6Uer  ad  Thucyd.,  viii.,  9.) — 3.  (II.  N.,  iv.,  5.) — 4.  (c.  9.) — 5. 
(Polyb.,  ii.,  13.) — o.  (Polyb.,  xviii.,  29.) — 7.  (Paus.,  ii.,  1,^2. 
— Id.,  ii-,  2,  $  2.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  24. — Julian  Imperat.,  Epist., 
J5.) — 9.  (Paus.,  v. ,  2,  $  4. — Polyb.,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Syrnpos.,  v.,  2.)— 

11  (Plat.,  Svmnos  ,  v.,  3.) — 12  (Plut.,  Sol.,  23.) 
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ITER.  (Vid.  Servitutes.) 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magistrate 
generally  did  not  investigate  the  facts  in  dispute  ic 
such  matters  as  were  brought  before  him :  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  judex  for  that  purpose,  and  gave  him  in¬ 
structions.  (Fid.  Actio.)  Accordingly,  the  whole 
of  civil  procedure  was  expressed  by  the  two  phrases 
jus  and  judicium,  of  which  the  former  comprehend¬ 
ed  all  that  took  place  before  the  magistratus  (in 
jure),  and  the  latter  all  that  took  place  before  the 
judex  (in  judicio).  Originally  even  the  magistratus 
was  called  judex,  as,  for  instance,  the  consul  and 
praetor;1  and  under  the  Empire  the  term  judex 
often  designated  the  praeses.  In  the  intermediate 
period  it  designated  a  person  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  from  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  judex  was  appointed ;  in 
others,  several  were  appointed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sometimes  called  recuperatores,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  single  judex.*  Under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  the  judex  was  called  arbiter :  thus  judex 
and  arbiter  are  named  together  in  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles.’ 

A  judex,  when  appointed,  was  bound  to  discharge 
the  functions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had  some  valid 
excuse  (ex cusatio).  A  person  might  also  be  disqual¬ 
ified  from  being  a  judex.  There  were  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  when  legal  business  was  done  at 
Rome  (cum  res  agebantur*),  and  at  these  times  the 
services  of  the  judices  were  required.  These  legal 
terms  were  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so 
that  there  were  periods  of  vacation  :*  in  the  provin¬ 
ces,  the  terms  depended  on  the  conventus.  A  jj- 
dex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attendance 
when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case,  the  liti¬ 
gant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex,  or  accepted  him 
whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party  had  the 
power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex,  though  there 
must  have  been  some  limit  to  this  power.*  In  cases 
where  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was  a  peregrinus, 
a  peregrinus  might  be  judex.7  The  judex  was 
sworn  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully.8 

When  Italy  had  received  its  organization  from 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  judex  as  the  praetor 
did  at  Rome  (lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina).  In 
the  provinces,  the  governors  appointed  a  judex  or 
recuperatores,  as  the  case  might  be,  at  the  conven¬ 
tus  which  they  held  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  the  judex  or  recuperatores  were  selected 
both  from  Roman  citizens  and  natives. 

When  the  judex  was  appointed,  the  proceedings 
injure  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated,  which 
was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Litis  Contes- 
tatio,  the  phrases  Lis  Contestata  and  Judi  ium  Ac- 
ceptum  being  equivalent  in  the  classical  jurists. 
(Vid.  Litis  Contestation  The  parties  appeared 
before  the  judex  on  the  third  day  (con perendmatio), 
unless  the  praetor  had  deferred  the  judicium  for 
some  sufficient  reason.  The  judex  was  generally 
aided  by  advisers  ( jurisconsult D  lasruod  the  law, 
who  were  said  “  ia  ionsibc  tdesse  ;”*  but  the  judex 
alone  was  empowered  to  give  judgment.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  judex  (causa  con- 
jectio,  collectio),  and  the  advocates  of  each  party 
supported  his  cause  in  a  speech.  The  evidence 
seems  to  have  been  given  at  the  same  time  that  the 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  104-109.) — 3.  (Dirksen,  Ue- 

bevsicht,  &c.,  p.  725.)— 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  279.)— 5.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i, 

1 :  “  Cura  Rom®  a  judiciis  forum  refrixerit.”) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Clo 
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speeches  weie  made,  and  not  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  advocates  made  their  address.1  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  practice  in  this  respect  might 
vary  in  diffeient  cases.  Witnesses  were  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  examined  orally ;  the  witnesses 
or  one  side  were  also  cross-examined  by  the  other.2 
v>  ritten  documents,  such  as  instruments  and  books 
of  account,  were  also  given  in  evidence ;  and  some¬ 
times  the  deposition  of  an  absent  witness  was  read, 
when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.3  There  were 
no  means  of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence 
before  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were 
slaves,  who  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  tor¬ 
ture. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  advo¬ 
cates  had  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if 
there  were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If 
the  matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might 
be  adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  ( ampliatio ) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath,  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  “non  liquere"’  (N.  L.).4  The 
sentence  was  pronounced  orally,  and  was  some¬ 
times  first  written  on  a  tablet.  If  the  defendant 
did  not  make  his  appearance  after  being  duly  sum¬ 
moned,  judgment  might  be  given  against  him. 

The  sentence  was  either  of  absolutio  or  condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  which  was  called 
condemnatio  ( vid .  Actio,  p.  20),  empowered  the 
judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  ( condemnare ,  absolvere 5). 
The  defendant  might  satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the 
judicium  had  been  constituted  by  the  litis  contesta- 
tio  ( post  acceplum  judicium6),  and  before  judgment 
was  given  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  a  disputed  ques¬ 
tion  between  the  two  schools  whether  the  judex 
should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should  condemn  on 
the  ground  that,  at  the  time  when  the  judicium  was 
constituted,  the  defendant  was  liable  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the  judex 
merely  to  follow  his  instructions.  The  dispute  ac¬ 
cordingly  involved  one  of  those  principles  on  which 
the  schools  were  theoretically  divided— the  follow¬ 
ing  out  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  its  logical  conse¬ 
quences;  but,  like  many  other  questions  between 
the  schools,  this  question  was  practically  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  satisfaction  twice.  ( Vid.  Jcjrisconsulti.) 

While  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  for  the  restitution  of  a  thing,  if  a  given 
thing  ( corpus )  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  but 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  judex  gave 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  formula,  in  a  sum  of 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  property  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  dispute.  This  sum  of  money  was  either  fix¬ 
ed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  claim  was 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  the  amount  was  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  condemnatio,  and  the  judex  was  bound  to 
give  that  or  nothing  to  the  plaintiff.  If  the  claim 
was  for  damages  or  satisfaction,  the  amount  of 
which  was  not  ascertained,  the  condemnatio  was 
either  ’:mited  to  a  sum  named  in  the  formula,  and 
which  ine  judex  could  not  exceed  except  at  his  own 
peril  {’.item  suam  faciendo) ;  or,  if  the  action  was  for 
the  lecovery  of  property  from  the  possessor,  or  if  it 
was  an  actio  ad  exhibendum,  the  condemnatio  em¬ 
powered  the  judex  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  the 
value  of  the  thing.  The  judex  was  always  bound 
to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum,  even  though  the 
formula  did  not  contain  a  definite  sum  r  the  reason 
of  which  is  obvious;  for,  unless  the  condemnatio 
was  definite,  there  would  be  no  judgment.7 


1.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  14.  —  Id.,  Pro  P.  Quintio,  18.)  —  2. 
(Cic.,  Pro  Caecina,  10. — Id.,  Pro  Fiacco,  10.) — 3.  (Pro  Rose.  Com., 
(&)— 4.  (Gell.,  xiv.,  2.) — 5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  43.) — 6.  f Gaius.  iii.,  180  ; 
w  .  114.) — 7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  48-  52.) 


1  he  following  is  the  distinction  between  an  ar- 
bitrium  and  judicium,  according  to  Cicero  :l  In  a 
judicium  the  demand  was  of  a  certain  sum  or  defi¬ 
nite  amount  ( pecunict  certce) ;  in  an  arbitrium  the 
amount  was  not  determined  ( incerla ).  In  a  judici¬ 
um  the  plaintiff  obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  no¬ 
thing,  as  the  words  of  the  formula  show  :  “  Si  paret 
H.  S.  ioao  dart  oportere.”*  The  corresponding 
words  in  the  formula  arbitraria  were,  “  Quantum 
(tquius  melius  id  dari and  their  equivalents  were, 
“  Ex  fide  bona,  TJt  inter  bonos  bene  agier."*  In  a  dis 
pute  about  dos,  which  Cicero  calls  “  arbitrium  ret 
uxoriat ,"  the  words  “  quid  cequius,  melius ,”  were 
added.4  If  the  matter  was  brought  before  a  judex, 
properly  so  called,  the  judicium  was  constituted 
with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  sponsionem ;  there  was 
no  poena  when  an  arbiter  was  demanded,  and  the 
proceeding  was  by  the  formula  arbitraria.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  the  sponsio,  then,  was  the  strict  one 
( angustissima  formula  sponsionis s) ;  that  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrium  was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  though 
he  was  bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  formula, 
was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The 
engagement  between  the  parties  who  accepted  an 
arbiter,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  abide 
by  his  arbitrium,  was  compromissum  ;6  but  this 
term  was  also  employed,  as  it  appears,  to  express 
the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed  to  settle 
their  differences  by  arbitration,  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to  allude  to 
this  arbitration.7 

According  to  Cicero,8  all  judicia  had  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  either  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  indi 
viduals  (contr over sice),  or  the  punishment  of  crimes 
(malcficia).  This  passage  refers  to  a  division  of  ju¬ 
dicia,  which  appears  in  the  jurists,  into  publica  and 
privata.  The  term  privata  judicia  occurs  in  Cice¬ 
ro,9  where  it  refers  to  the  class  of  judicia  which  he 
indicates  in  the  Caecina  by  the  term  controversiae. 
The  term  publica  judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use, 
but  the  term  publica  causa  is  used  by  Cicero1*  with 
reference  to  a  judicium,  which  by  the  jurists  would 
be  called  publicum.  In  the  Digest11  it  is  stated  that 
all  judicia  are  not  publica  in  which  a  crimen  was 
the  matter  in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the 
offence  was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the 
Julia  Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others 
there  enumerated.  Judicia  were  called  extraordi¬ 
nary  when  the  inquiry  was  extra  ordinem,  that  is, 
not  according  to  the  usual  practice  ;  and  this  might 
happen  when  the  offence  was  one  not  provided  for 
by  law  ( legibus ),  but  one  that  was  punishable  by  im¬ 
memorial  usage  and  general  opinion,  of  which  there 
is  an  instance  in  Livy  (sew  legibus  seu  moribus  mal¬ 
let  anquireret11).  The  judicia  popularia,  or  populares 
actiones,  as  they  are  called,13  are  defined  to  be  those 
by  which  “  suum  jus  populus  tnetur and  they 
agreed  with  the  publica  judicia  in  this,  that  any  per¬ 
son  might  be  the  prosecutor  who  was  not  under 
some  legal  disqualification.  The  judicia  populi14 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices  ; 
and,  accordingly,  Cicero  enumerates  the  populi  ju¬ 
dicia  among  others  when  he  says18  that  “  nihil  de  ca- 
pite  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine  judicio  senatus  aut populi 
aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque  re  constituti  judices  sint.  de- 
trahi  posse."  As  the  judicia  publica  are  defined  by 
the  jurists  to  be  those  in  which  crimina  were  tried 
by  a  special  lex,  it  appears  that  the  judicia  populi, 
strictly  so  called,  must  have  fallen  into  disuse,  oi 
have  gradually  become  unnecessary  after  the  judi- 

1.  (Pro  Rose.  Com.,  4.)  —  2.  (Compare  Gaius,  iv.,  50.) — 3 

(Top.,  17.) — 4.  (Compare  Gaius,  iv.,  47,  62.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose. 

Com.,  14.) — 6.  (Pro  Rose.  Com.,  4.) — 7.  (Pro  Quintio,  5. — Com¬ 

pare  Senec.,  De  Benef.,  iii.,  7.) — 8.  (Pro  Caecina,  2.) — 9.  (Top., 

17.)— 10.  (Pro  Rose.  Amer.,c.  21.)  — 11.  (48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.)-  1* 

(xxvi.,  3.) — 13.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  S3,  s.  1.) — 14.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  17  ) 
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,ia  publica  were  regulated  by  special  leges ;  and 
ihus  the  judicia  publica  of  the  later  republican  pe¬ 
riod  represent  the  judicia  populi  of  the  earlier  times. 
The  judicia  populi  were  originally  held  in  the  co- 
mitia  curiata,  and  subsequently  in  the  centuriata 
and  tributa.  A  lex  of  Valerius  Publicola1  gave  an 
appeal  ( provocatio )  to  the  populus  from  the  magis¬ 
trate  ;  and  a  law  of  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus8  de¬ 
clared  to  the  same  effect :  “  Ne  de  capite  civium  Ro- 
manorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur .” 

The  kings  presided  in  the  judicia  populi,  and  the 
consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But  after  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Valeria  de  Provocatione(B.C.  507), 
the  consul  could  not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  persons  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  such  inquiries,  who  were,  accordingly, 
called  quaesitores,  or  quaestores  parricidii,  or  re¬ 
rum  capitalium.  In  some  cases3  a  plebiscitum  was 
passed,  by  which  the  senate  was  empowered  to  ap¬ 
point  one  of  the  praetors  or  some  other  magistrate 
to  preside  at  the  judicial  investigation.  In  course 
of  time,  as  cases  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
these  quaestiones  were  made  perpetuae,  that  is,  par¬ 
ticular  magistrates  were  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  year  149  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Frugi  carried  a  lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  from 
which  time  the  queestio  repetundarum  became  per- 
petua.  L.  Sulla  gave  to  one  prastor  the  quaestiones 
de  majestate,  and  to  others  those  of  peculatus  and 
ambitus  ;  and  he  also  added  four  other  quaestiones 
perpetuae.  Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the 
lex  Calpurnia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for 
the  trial  of  various  specified  offences,  and  the  prae¬ 
tors  determined  among  themselves  in  which  of 
these  new  courts  they  should  severally  preside. 
The  ordinary  functions  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and 
peregrinus  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new 
arrangements.  The  quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De 
Repetundis,  Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Veneficis, 
De  Parricidio,  Peculatus,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis 
Adulterinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  special  cases  the  senate  still  some¬ 
times,  by  a  decretum,  appointed  the  consuls  as  quaes¬ 
itores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero  :4  this 
was  a  case  of  quaestio  or  judicium  extra  ordinem. 

Any  person  might  be  an  accuser  ( accusator )  in  a 
judicium  publicum.  On  such  an  occasion  the  prae¬ 
tor  generally  presided  as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a 
judex  quaestionis  and  a  body  of  judices  called  his 
consilium.  The  judex  quaestionis  was  a  kind  of 
assistant  to  the  presiding  magistratus,  according  to 
some  opinions ;  but  others  consider  him  to  be  a 
quaesitor,  who  was  sometimes  specially  appointed  to 
preside  on  the  occasion  of  a  quaestio.6  The  judices 
were  generally  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  act ;  but  in  some  cases  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  (reus)  had  the  privilege  of  choosing 
(edere)  a  certain  number  of  judices  out  of  a  large 
number,  who  were  thence  called  edititii.6  Both  the 
accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
•>r  challenging  (rejicere)  such  judices  as  they  did  not 
rtke.7  In  many  cases  a  lex  was  passed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  the  mode  of  procedure.  In  the 
matter  of  Clodius  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  senate 
attempted  to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who 
was  to  preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to 
select  the  judices,  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
been  to  prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodius. 
After  a  violent  struggle,  a  lex  for  the  regulation  of 
the  trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fufius  and 
carried  :  it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
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should  be  the  judices  (judicum  genus)  ■.  a  difference; 
however,  which  was  not  unimportant,  as  it  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Clodius.  The  judices  voted  by  bal¬ 
lot,  at  least  generally,  and  a  majority  determined 
the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accused.  Each 
judex  was  provided  with  three  tablets  (tabulae),  on 
one  of  which  was  marked  A.,  Absolvo  ;  on  a  second, 
C.,  Condemno ;  and  on  a  third,  N.  L.,  Non  liquet 
The  judices  voted  by  placing  one  of  these  tablets  in 
the  urns  (urnce1),  which  were  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratus  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the 
judices :  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  adjudge 
the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare  him  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  declare  that  the  matter 
must  be  farther  investigated  ( amplius  cognosccndum). 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  judicia  populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  judicium  was  commenced  by  the 
accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistratus,  declaring  in  a 
contio  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  accuse  a 
certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  offence 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  bv 
the  phrase  “diem  dicere”  (Virginius  Ccesoni  capitis 
diem  dicit 3).  If  the  offender  held  any  high  office,  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of  service  had 
expired  before  proceedings  could  be  thus  com¬ 
menced  against  him.  The  accused  was  required 
to  give  security  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  of 
trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a  causa  cap¬ 
itals,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for  the  alleged 
offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  security  was  not 
given,  the  accused  was  kept  in  confinement.3  If 
nothing  prevented  the  inquiry  from  taking  place  at 
the  time  fixed  for  it,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  the 
accuser  had  to  prove  his  case  by  evidence.  The 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  called  anquisitio  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  penalty  :  accordingly,  the 
phrases  pecunia,  capite  or  capitis  anquiiere,  are 
used  *  When  the  investigation  was  concluded,  the 
magistratus  promulgated  a  rogatio,  which  compre¬ 
hended  the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  Tt 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed 
together  with  another  punishment  in  the  same  roga  ¬ 
tio.5  The  rogatio  was  made  public  during  three 
nundinae,  like  any  other  lex,  and  proposed  at  the 
comitia  for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  form  of  the 
rogatio,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into 
banishment,  is  given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Domo,  c. 
18.  The  accused  sometimes  withdrew  into  exile 
before  the  votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his 
defence,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  ora¬ 
tion  of  Cicero  for  Rabirius.  Though  these  were 
called  judicia  populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judicia 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  were  often  ple- 
biscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chiel  subject  ot 
judicia  populi  and  publica  were  majestas,  adulteria 
and  stupra,  parricidium,  falsum,  Vis  publica  and 
privata,  peculatus,  repetundae,  ambitus,  which  are 
treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passing  of  special  enactments  for  the 
punishment  of  particular  offences  was  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offences  as  the  enactments  were  direct¬ 
ed  against.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  lex  Calpurnia 
De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the  album  ju¬ 
dicum,  or  the  body  out  of  which  judices  were  to  be 
chosen.  It  is  not  known  what  was  the  number  of 
the  body  so  constituted,  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  number  was  350,  and  that  ten  w<  le  chosen 
from  each  tribe,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
decuriae  judicum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  judicia  populi,  properly  so  called, 
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would  be  les3  frequent  as  special  leges  were  framed 
for  particular  iffences,  the  circumstances  of  which 
could  be  betf  Jr  investigated  by  «.  smaller  body  of 
judices  than  y  the  assembled  pewle.  It  is  alfirm- 
ed  that  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpurnia  lex,  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively  ;  and  farther,  that  not  only  the  judices 
in  the  quaestiones  de  repetundis,  but  also  the  judices 
;«  private  matters,  were,  from  the  date  or  this  lex, 
taken  f-nm  the  album  judicum  that  was  annually 
made,1  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence. 
The  lex  Servilia  (B.C.  104)  enacted  that  the  judices 
Bhould  not  be  under  thirty  nor  above  sixty  years  of 
age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  snould  severally 
propose  one  hundred  judices,  and  tnat  each  might 
reject  fifty  from  the  list  of  the  other,  so  that  one 
hundred  would  remain  for  the  trial.  This  lex  also 
made  some  provisions  for  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  prosecution  and  the  defence.  The  terms  of  the 
Sempronia  lex  of  Gracchus,  which  was  passed  B.C. 
123,  about  twenty  years  before  the  lex  Servilia,  are 
variously  stated ;  but  in  general  terms  it  is  said 
that  it  took  the  judicia  from  the  senators  and  gave 
them  to  the  equites ;  and  this  state  of  things  lasted 
nearly  fifty  years,*  till  Sulla  (B.C.  80)  restored  the 
judicia  to  the  senate,  and  excluded  the  equites  from 
the  album  judicum.  The  lex  Servilia  apparently 
did  not  interfere  with  the  main  object  of  the  lex 
Sempronia.  Tacitus,  indeed,*  speaks  of  the  Servil- 
iae  leges  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senate ;  but 
the  passage  is  encumbered  with  difficulty.  A  lex 
Aurelia  (B.C.  70)  enacted  that  the  judices  should 
be  chosen  from  the  three  classes — of  senators, 
equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
judicia  were  then  said  to  be  divided  between  the 
senate  and  the  equites.  The  tribuni  aerarii  were 
taken  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  and  were,  or 
•ught  to  have  been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus 
the  three  decuriae  of  judices  were  formed ;  and  it 
was  either  in  consequence  of  the  lex  Aurelia  or 
some  other  lex,  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the 
tablets,  the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting 
urn,  so  that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were 
known.  Dion  Cassius*  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  lex  Fufia ;  and  he  says  that  the  object  was,  that 
the  votes  of  the  decuriae  (tdvr/,  yevrf)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  voting  being  secret.  It  is  not  known  if 
the  lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  judices 
in  any  given  case.  The  lex  Pompeia  de  Vi  and 
De  Ambitu  (B.C.  52)  determined  that  eighty  judices 
were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of  whom  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  might  reject  thirty.  In  the  case 
of  Clodius,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there 
were  fifty-six  iudices.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
number  fixed  for  a  given  case  by  the  lex  Aurelia 
was  seventy  judices. 

Another  lex  Pompeia,  passed  in  the  second  con¬ 
sulate  of  Pompey  (B.C.  55),  seems  to  have  made 
some  nuxlifications  in  the  lex  Aurelia  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  judices  ;  but  the  new  provisions 
of  this  lex  are  only  known  from  Asconius,  who  ex¬ 
plains  them  in  terms  which  are  v(  ry  far  from  being 
clear.  A  lex  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  took  away 
the  decuria  of  the  tribuni  aerarii,  and  thus  reduced 
the  judices  to  two  classes  ( genera ,  the  ytvr\  of  Dion 
Cassiu3).  A  lex  judiciaria,  passed  after  his  death 
by  M  Anton  ius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  tribuni 
aeratii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification  from 
them  :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex  required 
was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a  centurion  or 
have  served  in  the  legions.  It  appears  that  the 
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previous  lex  Pompeia,  lex  Aurelia,  and  a  lex  ot 
Caesar  had  given  to  those  who  had  been  centurion* 
(qui  ordines  duxerant)  the  privilege  of  being  judices 
(judicatus),  but  still  they  required  a  pecuniary  qual¬ 
ification  (census).  The  lex  of  Antonius,  besides 
taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualification,  opened  the 
judicia  to  the  soldiers.1 * 4  It  seems  probable  that  the 
expression  ex  centuriis,  which  is  used  by  Asconius 
in  speaking  of  the  change  introduced  by  this  lex 
Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
centuriones  into  the  third  class  of  judices. 

Augustus  added  to  the  existing  three  decuriae 
judicum  a  fourth  decuria,  called  that  of  the  Duce 
narii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary  qualification,  and 
only  decided  in  smaller  matters  (de  levioribus  sum- 
mis*).  Caligula*  added  a  fifth  decuria,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  labours  of  the  judices.  Augustus  had 
already  allowed  each  decuria,  in  it3  turn,  an  ex¬ 
emption  for  one  year,  and  had  relieved  them  from 
sitting  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices  included  at 
any  given  time  in  the  album  judicum,  it  seems  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  state  anything  with  precision  ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
number  must  have  varied  with  the  various  changes 
already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  number  was  about  four  thousand  ;  and  from  this 
period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  album 
judicum  contained  the  whole  number  of  persons 
who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices,  both  in  judicia 
privata  and  judicia  publica.  The  fourth  decuria  of 
Augustus  was  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  judicia 
privata,  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  was  of  small 
value.  It  is  often  stated  by  modern  writers,  with¬ 
out  any  qualification,  that  the  various  changes  in 
the  judiciary  body  from  the  time  of  the  lex  Calpur¬ 
nia  to  the  end  of  the  Republic  had  reference  both 
to  the  judicia  publica  and  privata ;  though  it  is  also 
stated  that  the  objects  of  these  various  enactments 
were  to  elevate  or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  state,  by  extending  or  limiting  the  body  out 
of  which  the  judices  in  any  given  case  were  to  be 
chosen.  But  it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not 
apply  to  the  matter  of  judicia  privata,  in  which  a 
single  judex  generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  matter  of  property  and  contract.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  recent  writer*  has  observed,  with  more 
caution  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  “  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
album  judicum  had  reference  to  the  judices  in  civil 
matters,  but  that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  lex  Sempronia 
was  in  force,  by  which  the  senators  were  excluded 
from  the  album  judicum,  a  consularis  is  mentioned 
as  a  judex  ;6  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eques  is 
mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time  when  the  lex  of 
Sulla  was  in  force,  and,  consequently,  senators  only 
could  be  judices.”6  These  instances  certainly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  the  judicia  privata 
being  regulated  by  the  various  leges  judiciaria}  ; 
hut  they  are  of  small  weight  compared  with  the 
reasons  derivable  from  the  character  of  the  two 
kinds  of  judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almost  a  matter  of  de¬ 
monstration  that  the  various  changes  in  the  judici¬ 
ary  body  had  reference  to  the  quaestiones  and  judicia 
publica.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  leges  may 
have  contained  provisions  even  as  to  judicia  privata, 
for  many  of  the  Roman  leges  contained  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  legislative  provisions;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  these  leges  judiciariae ;  but  that  the 
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ieguiatio,  1  of  the  judicia  privata  was  included  in 
their  provisions,  in  the  same  form  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  that  of  the  judicia  publica,  is  an  assertion 
totally  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  one  which 
leads  to  absurd  conclusions.  Two  leges  Juliae,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lex  Albutia,  put  an  end  to  the  legis 
actiones  ;*  and  a  lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  judicia  legitima  ,*  but  it  does  not  appear 
wh.gtb.er  these  leges  were  passed  solely  for  these 
©bjects,  or  whether  their  provisions  were  part  of 
tome  other  leges. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman  ju¬ 
dicia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently  clear 
exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  many 
details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a  careful  ex¬ 
amination  by  some  one  who  combines  with  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities  an  ac¬ 
curate  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  legal  proce¬ 
dure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to  :  Wal¬ 
ter,  Geschichle  des  Rom.  Rechts. — Gottling,  Geschich- 
te  der  Rom.  Slaatsverfassung. — Heineccius,  Syntag¬ 
ma,  &c. — Tigerstrom,  De  Judictbus  apud  Romanos, 
Berl.,  1826,  valuable  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
original  authorities. — Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation 
und  Urtheil,  &c.,  Zurich,  1827. — Also  Gaius,  iv.  ; 
Dig.  5,  tit.  1,  De  Judiciis ;  Dig.  48,  De  Judiciis  Pub- 
licis  ;  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  18. 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Judex  Peda- 

NEUS.) 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  meaning 
ol  this  term  seem  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
indices  to  whom  the  praetor  or  praeses  referred  a 
matter  in  litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were 
sometimes  called  pedanei.*  Subsequently  the  prae¬ 
ses,  who  was  now  sometimes  designated  judex  or- 
dinarius,  or  judex  simply,4  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex ;  but  still  he 
was  t  mpowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of  ju¬ 
dices  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters,  and 
ftese  also  were  called  judices  pedanei,  “  hoc  est  qui 
negotia  humiliora  disceptent The  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  this  new  kind  of  judices  pedanei  were  the  same 
as  before  the  praeses.  Some  modern  writers  are  of 
opinion  that  these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form 
a  permanent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters 
which  were  referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.6 

JUDEX  QUACSTIO'NIS.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.) 

JUDICA'TI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  res  judi¬ 
cata  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  determin¬ 
ed  by  a  judicial  sentence,  and  the  actio  judicati 
was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party  might  adopt 
for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magistratus,  by  which 
he  could  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  lost  the  cause  and  had  not  satisfied  the 
judgment.  The  plaintiff  in  the  actio  judicati  was 
also  protected  in  his  possession  of  the  defendant’s 
property  by  a  special  interdict,  and  he  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  sell  it.  The  party  condemned  was  limited 
as  to  his  defence.  Originally  the  judicatus  was 
obliged  to  find  a  vindex  ( vindicem  dare ) ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  it  had  become  the  practice  for  him  to 
give  security  to  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (judi¬ 
cal  urn  solvi  satisdare).  If  the  defendant  pleaded  that 
there  was  no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double 
the  amount  cf  the  judgment  if  his  plea  was  false.7 

JU'DICE,5  EDITl'TII.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  552  ) 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.  (Vid.  Familias  Ercis 
ccndae  Actio.) 

JUDI'CIA  LEGI'TIMA.  (Vid.  Imperium,  page 
530.) 


1.  (Gains,  iv.,  30.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  104.) — 3.  (Theophil.,  iv., 

15. — Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)— 4.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1,  tit.  7.1 —  5.  (Cod.  3,  tit. 

3,  *.  5)--6.  (Cod.  3,  tit.  3.)  — 7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  9,  25,  171,  102  — 
Cic  ,  Pn  Flacc.,  20. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  1,  tit.  19. — Dig.  42,  tit.  1.) 
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JUDI'CIA  QUA?  IMPERIO.  (Vid.  Imperium 

p.  530.) 

JUDI'CIUM.  (Vid.  Judex.) 

JUDI'CIUM  PO'PULI.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  551, 
552 ) 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVA'TUM,  PU'BLICUM.  (Vui. 
Judex,  p  551.) 

JU'GERUM,  a  Roman  measure  of  surface,  24H 
feet  in  length  and  120  in  breadth,  containing,  there¬ 
fore,  28,800  square  feet.1 * 3 1  It  was  the  double  of  th* 
actus  quadratus,  and  from  this  circumstance,  accord 
ing  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its  name.*  (Vid 
Actus  Quadratus.)  The  uncial  division  (vid.  As) 
was  applied  to  the  jugerum,  its  smallest  part  being 
the  scrupulum  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet. 
Thus  the  jugerum  contained  288  scrupula.*  The 
jugerum  was  the  common  measure  of  land  among 
the  Romans.  Two  jugera  formed  an  hercdium,  ? 
hundred  heredia  a  centuria,  and  four  centuries  a  saU 
tus.  These  divisions  were  derived  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  assignment  of  landed  property,  in  which  two  ju¬ 
g-era  were  given  to  each  citizen  as  heritable  prop¬ 
erty.4 

*JUGLANS,  the  Wallnut,  or  Juglans  regia,  L., 
the  same  with  the  napvov  or  uapva.  of  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Caryum.) 

JUGUM  (tjvy6q,  fyyav)  signified,  in  general,  that 
which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted  more 
especially, 

1.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  upright 
posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was  attach¬ 
ed.5  (Vid.  Tela.) 

2.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis,6  joining  the 
upright  poles  (pcrticae,  x<LPaKEi)  for  the  support  of 
vines  or  other  trees.  (Vid.  Capistrum.)  Hence,  by 
an  obvious  resemblance,  the  ridges  uniting  the  tops 
of  mountains  were  called  juga  montium.1 

3.  The  crossbar  of  a  lyre.* 

4.  A  scalebeam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales.  ( Vi d 
Libra.)  The  constellation  Libra  was  consequently 
also  called  Jugum  9 

5.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat.10  This  gave  or¬ 
igin  to  the  term  tjvynyq,  as  applied  to  a  rower.  A 
vessel  with  many  benches  or  banks  for  the  rowers 
was  called  vr/vg  nolv&yog  or  EKarofryog.11 

6.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages  were 
drawn.  This  was  by  far  the  most  common  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the  horses’ 
necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  towards  each 
extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  to  the  part  of 
the  animal  which  it  touched  (curva  juga1*).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the  yoke, 
the  upper  from  a  MS.  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days, 
preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a  MS.  of 
Terence,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library.  These 
may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms  of  the 
yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice  ol 
having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns,  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (capite,  non  cervice 
junctis13),  which  is  now  common  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  is  strongly 
condemned  by  Columella  on  grounds  of  economy 
as  well  as  of  humanity.14  He  recommends  that  their 
heads  should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise 
them  aloft,  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  ap- 


1.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  v.,  1,  Q  6.  — Quintil.,  Inst.  Or.,  i., 
18.) — 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  35,  ed.  Muller.)  —  3.  (Vuro, 
ib.,  ii.,  12.) — 4.  (Varro,  ib.,  i.,  10. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  ol  Rome,  ii., 
p.  156,  &c.,  and  Appendix,  ii.)  —  5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  55.)  —  0. 
(Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  8.  — Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iv.,  17,  20. — Id 
ib.,  xii.,  15.— Geopon.,  v.,  29.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  v.,  76. — Flor., 
ii.,  3,  9,  17. — Id.,  iii.,  3.) — 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  187.) — 9.  (Cic.,  Div., 
ii.,  47.) — 10.  (ASschyl ,  Again.,  1608. — Soph.,  Ajax,  247. — Virg¬ 
in.,  vi.,  411.) — 11.  (Ilom.,  II.,  ii.,  293. — Id.  ib.,  xx.,  247.)— It 

(Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  216. — Id.,  Trist.,  iv.,  6,  2.)—  13.  (Plin  ,  H.  N., 
viii.,  70.) — 14.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  2.) 


JUGUM. 


JULLE  LEGES 


pearance.  (Compare  woodcut,  p.  2251).  All  this 
was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two  collars 
{gubjugio,*  fieauba*  frilyAat4),  shown  in  the  upper 
figure  of  the  woodcut,  or  of  the  excavations  (yXvipcu) 
*ut  in  the  yoke,  with  the  bands  of  leather  (/ora ; 
undo.  ;5  Tavpodertv  fivpoav  knavxsviriv,*  leiradva), 
whict  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  the 
yoke  to  the  pole  {temo,  jbvpot;)  by  means  of  a  leathern 
strap  ((vyodeopov1),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two 
opposite  sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and 
yoke.  These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  con¬ 
nected  by  means  of  a  pin  {£p6o?iog  ;8  lorup  ;9  tp6pv- 
ov  :10  vid.  Currus,  p.  332),  which  fitted  a  circular 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  yoke  (qu^aAof11).  Homer 
represents  the  leathern  band  as  turned  over  the 
fastening  thrice  in  each  direction.  But  the  fasten¬ 
ing  was  sometimes  much  more  complicated,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot, 
which  tied  the  yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consist¬ 
ed  only  of  flexible  twigs  or  bark,  but  in  which  the 
ends  were  so  concealed  by  being  inserted  within 
the  knot,  that  the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke 
was  that  which  Alexander  adopted.12 

Besides  being  variegated  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a  bas- 
relief  from  Persepolis,  preserved  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  chariot  of  Darius  was  remarkable  for 
the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke  over 
the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also  wrought 
in  gold,  being  placed  between  them.12  The  passa¬ 
ges  above  cited  show  that  when  the  carriage  was 
prepared  for  use,  the  yoke,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  was  first  fastened  to  the  pole,  and  the  horses 
were  then  led  under  it.  Either  above  them,  or  at 
the  two  ends  of  the  yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed, 
through  which  the  reins  passed.  These  frequently 
appear  in  works  of  ancient  art  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  in  po¬ 
etry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen14 
and  taking  it  off15  (f3ov?ivaic,  (iovTivToq  ;16  / SovMaiog 

Wpt}17). 

By  metonymy  jugum  meant  the  quantity  of  land 
which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.18  It 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  63.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  211.) — 2. 

Vitruv.,  x.,  3,  8.) — 3.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  469. — Proclus,  ad 
joc.i  -4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xix.,  406. — Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  iii.,232.) 
>-8  (Tib.,  ii.,  I,  7.) — 6.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  44.) — 7.  (Horn.,  II., 
»  ,730  — Id.  ib  xxiv.,  268-274.) — 8.  (Sehol.  in  Eurip.,  Ilippol., 
168.) — 9  (Horn.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (lies.,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Horn.,  1.  c.)— 12. 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Blan. — Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  2. — 
Scliol.  in  Eurip.,  1.  c.) — 13.  (Q.  Curt.,  iii.,  3.) — 14.  (Hes.,  Op.  et 
Dies,  581.) — 15.  (Ilor.,  Carm.,  III.,  vi.,  42. — Virg.,  Eclog.,  ii., 
16. — Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  497.) — 16.  (Arrian,  1.  c. — Horn.,  II.,  xvi., 
197. — Cic.  ad  Att.,xv.,  27.)- -17.  (Arat.,  Diosc.,  387.) — 18.  (Var- 
•  o  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  10.) 


was  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Latin  par  ani  tt.« 
Greek  fcvyof,1  as  in  aquilarum  jugum*  By  another 
figure  the  yoke  meant  slavery,  or  the  condition  in 
which  men  are  compelled  against  their  will,  like 
oxen  or  horses,  to  labour  for  others.2 *  Hence,  to 
express  symbolically  the  subjugation  of  conquered 
nations,  the  Romans  made  their  captives  pass  un¬ 
der  a  yoke,4  which,  however,  in  form  and  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not  like 
the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs,  but 
rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  first  two 
of  the  preceding  heads  ;  for  it  consisted  of  a  spear 
supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed  upright. 

JU'LL'E  LEGES  is  a  term  by  which  various  le¬ 
ges  are  designated,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  time  of  C.  J.  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ADULTE'RIIS.  ( Vid.  Adul- 

TERIUM.) 

JULIA  LEX  AGRA'RIA  is  referred  to  by  Sue¬ 
tonius,5  and  in  the  Digest,  De  Termino  Moto*  But 
the  lex  of  C.  Caesar,  referred  to  in  the  Pandect,  is 
probably  a  lex  of  Caligula.  The  Agraria  lex  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  was  passed  B.C.  59,  when  he  was 
consul.7 

JULIA  LEX  DE  A'MBITU.  {Vid.  Ambitus.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  ANNO'NA.8 

JULIA  LEX  DE  BONIS  CEDENDIS.  This 
lex  provided  that  a  debtor  might  escape  all  person¬ 
al  molestation  from  his  creditors  by  giving  up  his 
property  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  sale  and  distri 
bution.9  It  is  doubtful  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar  or  of  Augustus,  though  probably 
of  the  former.10  The  beneficium  of  the  lex  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  provinces  by  the  imperial  constitu¬ 
tions.11 

JULIA  LEX  CADUCA'RIA  is  the  same  as  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Popp.®a. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  C^DE  ET  VENEFTCIO,12 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lex  De  Vi  Publica. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  CIVITA'TE  was  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  J.  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
B.C.  90.  (  Vid.  Civitas,  Fcederatas-Civitates.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FCE'NORE,  or,  rather,  De  Pe- 
cuniis  Mutuis  or  Creditis  (B.C.  47),  passed  in  the 
time  of  J.  Caesar.12  The  object  of  it  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  between  debtors  and  creditors  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  The  possessiones 
and  res  were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which 
they  had  before  the  civil  war,  and  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  creditors  at  that  value  ;  whatever  had  been 
paid  for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  prin¬ 
cipal.  The  result  was,  that  the  creditor  lost  about 
one  fourth  of  his  debt ;  but  he  escaped  the  loss 
usually  consequent  on  civi1  disturbance,  which  would 
have  been  caused  by  novae  tabulae.14  A  passage  of 
Tacitus15  is  sometimes  considered  as  referring  to 
this  lex,  and  sometimes  to  the  lex  De  Bonis  Ceden- 
dis ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  refer  to  either  of  them. 
The  passage  of  Dion  Cassius16  seems  to  refer  to  this 
lex  De  Mutuis  Pecuniis. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  FUNDO  DOTA'LI.  The  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  the  fundus  dotalis  weie  contained  in 
the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis.17  This  Julia  lex  was 
commented  on  by  Papinian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus. 
{Vid.  Adulterium.) 

JULLE  LEGES  JUDICIA'RLE.  The  lex  re- 

1.  (Horn.,  11.,  xviii ,  743.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  4,  5.) — S. 

(iEsch.,  Agam.,  512. — Floras,  ii.,  14. — Tacit.,  Agric.,  31. — Hor., 

Sat.,  II.,  vii.,  91.) — 4.  (Floras,  i.,  11.) — 5.  (Jul.,  20.)— 6.  (47, 

tit.  21.) — 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  1-7,  &c. — Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  39. 

— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16,  18. — RudorfF,  Lex  Mamilia  de  Coloring, ” 

Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.)— 8.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  1,  s.  1.) — 9.  (Gaius,  iii., 

78.) — 10.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1. — Sueton.,  J.  Caes.,  42. — Ta 

cit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  16. — Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  21.) — 11  (Cod.  7,  tit.  71, 

s.  4.) — 12.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  33.) — 13.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  42.—  Cssar, 

Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  1.)— 14.  (Compare  Caesar,  Beil.  Civ.,  iii.,  1,  with 

Sueton.,  Jul.,  42.) — 15.  (Ann.,  vi.,  16.) — 16.  (lviii.,  21 :  flept  r<3« 

ovftfioXaitov.) — 17.  (Gaius,  ii.,  63. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  ii.,  tit.  21,  a 

2. — Dig.,  De  Fundo  Dotali,  23,  t  t.  5,  s.  1,  2,  13.) 
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tel  red  to  in  the  Digest,1 *  by  which  a  person  under 
twenty  years  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  ju¬ 
dex,  is  probably  one  of  the  leges  Julias  Judiciariae.® 
As  to  the  other  Julias  leges  Judiciariae,  vid.  Judex. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  LFBERIS  LEGATIO'NIBUS.® 
( Vid.  Legatus.) 

JULIA  LEX  MAJESTA'TIS.4 *  The  lex  Majes- 
tatis  of  the  Digest®  is  probably  a  lex  of  Augustus. 
{Vid  Majestas  ^ 

JULIA  LEX  MUNICIPA'LIS,  commonly  called 
the  Table  of  Heraclea.  In  the  year  1732  there 
were  found  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  city  of  Heraclea  large 
fragments  of  a  bronze  tablet,  which  contained  on 
one  side  a  Roman  lex,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in¬ 
scription  The  whole  is  now  in  the  Museo  Borbon- 
ico  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  provis¬ 
ions  as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as  to 
the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
( rnunicipia ,  colonice,  prafecturce,  fora,  conciliabula  civ- 
ium  Romanorum).  It  was,  accordingly,  a  lex  of  that 
kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of 
this  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates  that 
can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  one  is  the  time  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  after  B.C. 
89  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed  the 
admission  of  the  Transpadani  to  the  civitas  (B.C. 
49).  This  latter  date,  in  favour  of  which  various 
considerations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
about  the  year  B.C.  44  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  * 
Compare  the  tablet  1.,  94,  104,  as  to  persons  whom 
the  lex  excluded  from  the  office  of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  B.C.  49,  which 
gave  the  civitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
heir  municipal  organization.  The  lex  Julia  em- 
wered  the  commissioners  to  continue  their  la- 
urs  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro¬ 
priately  called  Municipalis,  as  being  one  which  es¬ 
tablished  certain  regulations  for  all  rnunicipia  ;  and 
thin  sense  of  the  term  municipalis  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the  local 
usages  or  to  the  positive  laws  of  any  given  place, 
which  is  expressed  by  such  terms  as  lex  Municipii, 
lex  Civitatis,  and  other  equivalent  terms. 

The  name  lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  fact  (as¬ 
sumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was  passed 
when  J.  Caesar  was  in  the  possession  of  full  power ; 
that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero ;  and  that  it 
is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  called  by  any 
other  personal  appellation  than  that  of  Julia.  It  is 
farther  proved,  by  a  short  inscription  found  at  Pa¬ 
dua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  lex  Julia  Municipalis; 
and  the  contents  of  the  inscription  (mi.  vir  cedilicice. 
potestat.  e  lege.  Julia  Municipali),  compared  with 
Cicero  ( eratque  rumor  de  Transpadanis  eos  jussos 
mi.  vivos  creare’’),  render  it  exceedingly  probable 
that  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  of  the  inscription  is 
the  lex  of  the  Table  of  Heraclea  and  the  lex  Muni¬ 
cipalis  of  the  Digest.* 

(Savigpj,  Volksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea, 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.,  p.  300 ;  the  tablet  is  printed  in 
the  work  of  Mazochi,  Comm,  in  cencas  Tab.  Heracl., 
p.  1,  2,  Neap.,  1754,  1755,  fol.,  with  a  commentary 
which  contains  much  learning,  but  no  sound  criti¬ 
cism.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PAPIA  POPPA3A.  Augustus 
appears  to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about 


1.  (iv.,  tit.  8,  s.  41.)— 2.  (Gell.,  iv.,  2.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xv., 
11.) — -4.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  i.,  91.) — 5.  (48,  tit.  4.) — 6.  (ad  Fam.,  vi., 
18.)— 7.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  2.)— 8.  (50,  tit.  9,  s.  3.— Cod.  7,  tit  9,  s.  1  ; 
and  Dig.  50,  tit.  1,  “  ad  Municipalem  et  de  Incolis.”) 
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B  C.  18,  which  is  sited  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Maritan 
dis  Ordinibus,1  and  is  referred  to  in  the  Carmen 
Seculare  of  Horace,  which  was  written  in  the  ye  ir 
B.C.  17.  The  object  of  this  lex  was  to  regulate 
marriages,  as  to  which  it  contained  numerous  pro¬ 
visions  ;  but  it  appears  not  to  have  come  into  oper¬ 
ation  till  the  year  B.C.  13.  In  the  year  A.D.  9,  and 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Pop- 
paeus  Secundus  ( consules  suffecti),  another  lex  was 
passed  as  a  kind  of  amendment  and  supplement  to 
the  former  lex,  and  hence  arose  the  title  of  lex  Julia 
et  Papia  Poppaea,  by  which  this  lex  is  often  quoted. 
It  is  not  known  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
by  the  centuriae  or  the  tribus.  The  lex  is  often  va¬ 
riously  quoted,  according  as  reference  is  made  to 
its  various  provisions :  sometimes  it  is  called  lex 
Julia,  sometimes  Papia  Poppaea,  sometimes  lex  Ju¬ 
lia  et  Papia,  sometimes  lex  De  Maritandis  Ordini¬ 
bus,  from  the  chapter  which  treated  of  the  marria¬ 
ges  of  the  senators,3  sometimes  lex  Caducaria,  De- 
cimaria,  &c.,  from  the  various  chapters.® 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  this  lex  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  Digest :  Gaius  wrote  15  books, 
Ulpian  20,  and  Paulus  10  books  at  least,  on  this 
lex.  The  lex  contained  at  least  35  chapters  ;*  b  a 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in 
eluded  under  the  title  of  lex  Julia  and  Papia  Pop¬ 
paea  the  several  provisions,  as  now  known  to  us, 
belong.  Attempts  have  been  made,  both  by  J.  Goth- 
ofredus  and  Heineccius,  to  restore  the  lex,  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  assumption  that  its  provisions  are  redu¬ 
cible  to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  lex  Maritalis  and 
lex  Caducaria. 

The  lex  Julia  forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator 
or  a  senator’s  children  with  a  libertina,  with  a 
woman  whose  father  or  mother  had  followed  an 
ars  ludicra,  and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  tt« 
marriage  of  a  libertinus  with  a  senator’s  daughter. 
If  an  hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
illegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditional.  The  condi¬ 
tion,  however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons,  or  it 
might  be  to  marry  a  particular  person  ;  but  then 
the  person  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a  suita¬ 
ble  match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  a  condition  not  to  marry,  and  therefore  void.* 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi¬ 
bacy  ( ccelibatus )  after  a  certain  age.  Caelibes  cou’J 
not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  ( legatum ) ;  but  if 
a  person  was  caelebs  at  the  time  of  the  testato.  ’s 
death,  and  was  not  otherwise  disqualified  ( jure  ei- 
vili),  he  might  take  the  hereditas  or  legatum  if  he 
obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hundred  days,  that  is.  if 
he  married  within  that  time.6  If  he  did  not  com¬ 
ply  with  the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducum.  (Vid. 
Caduca.)  The  lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  ot 
one  year  (vacatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and 
divorced  women  a  term  of  six  months  from  the 
time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  :  the  lex  Pa¬ 
pia  extended  these  periods,  respectively,  to  two 
years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.7  A  man  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  and  a  woman  when 
she  attained  the  age  of  fifty,  were  not  included  with¬ 
in  the  penalties  of  the  lex ;  but  if  they  had  not 
obeyed  the  lex  before  attaining  those  respective 
ages,  they  were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties 

1.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  11 ;  23,  tit.  2.)— 2.  (Gaius,  i.,  178.— Dip, 

Frag.,  xi.,  20. — “Lex  Marita:”  Hor.,  Carm.  Sec) — 3.  (Ulp., 

Frag.,  xxviii.,  tit.  7. — Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  16. — Id.,  3r_.,  1,  <fcc.- 

Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25.) — 4.  (Dig.  22,  tit.  2,  s.  19.) — 5.  (Dig.  3& 

tit.  1,  s.  63.) — 6.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  xvii.,  tit.  1.)— 7  'Tilp  .  Frag, 

xir.) 


JULLE  LEGES. 


JURE  CESSIO. 


>*y  a  senatus  consultum  Pernicianum.  A  senatus 
consultum  Claudianum  so  far  modified  the  strict¬ 
ness  of  the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  mar¬ 
ried  above  sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided 
he  married  a  woman  who  was  under  fifty  ;  the 
ground  of  which  rule  was  the  legal  notion  that  a 
woman  under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  chil¬ 
dren.1  If  the  woman  was  above  fifty  and  the  man 
uader  sixty,  this  was  called  impar  matrimonium, 
and  by  a  senatus  consultum  Calvitianum  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  without  effect  as  to  releasing  from  incapacity 
to  take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  wom¬ 
an,  therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppasa  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had  few¬ 
er.*  Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  were  freed  “  operarum  obligations  and  liber¬ 
ty  who  had  four  children  were  released  from  the 
tutela  of  their  patrons.4  Those  who  had  three 
children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and  five  in 
the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office  of  tutor 
or  curator.*  After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  be¬ 
came  usual  for  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  em¬ 
peror  ( princeps ),  to  give  occasionally,  as  a  privilege, 
to  certain  persons  who  had  not  children,  the  same 
advantage  that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had 
children.  This  was  called  the  jus  liberorum.  Pliny 
says*  that  he  had  lately  obtained  from  the  emperor 
for  a  friend  of  his  the  jus  trium  liberorum.7  This 
privilege  is  mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which 
the  abbreviation  I.  L.  H.  ( jus  liberorum  habeas )  some¬ 
times  occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  “  jura  parentis 
habere.”  The  Emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided  that 
children  should  be  registered  by  name,  within  thirty 
(lavs  after  their  birth,  with  the  praefectus  aerarii  Sa- 
turni.8 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  orbi,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (qui  liberos 
non  habenl9),  from  the  age  of  twenty -five  to  sixty  in 
a  man,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  in  a 
woman.  By  the  lex  Papia,  orbi  could  only  take 
one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum  which  was  left 
to  them.10  It  seems  that  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  evade  this  part  of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a 
senatus  consultum  Neronianum  declared  to  be  inef¬ 
fectual  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  person  from 
the  penalties  of  the  lex.11 

As  a  general  rule,  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property  ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  children  ei¬ 
ther  born  of  the  marriage  or  by  another  marriage  of 
one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  free  dispo¬ 
sal  of  a  larger  part.  This  privilege  might  also  be 
acquired  by  obtaining  the  jus  liberorum.1* 

JULIA  LEX  PECULA'TUS.  (  Vid.  Peculatus.) 

JULIA  LEX  ET  PLAUTIA,  which  enacted  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by 
robbery  (vi  pose  ess  a).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  al¬ 
ready  provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in 
stole  i  things.13  This  lex  was  probably  passed  B.C. 
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JULIA  LEX  DE  PROVI'NCIIS.  (Vid.  Pro- 

VINCIj*.) 

JULIA  LEX  REPETUNDA'RUM.  ( Vid.  Rep- 

ITUNDjE.) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  RESI'DUIS.  (Vid.  PECULA¬ 
TES.  ) 

JULIA  LEX  DE  SACERDO'TIIS.14 


1  (TJlp.,  Frag-.,  xvi. — Suet.,  Claud.,  23.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 

tv.,  19. — Plin.,  Ep.,  vii.,  16.) — 3.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  “  De  Operis 

Llbertorum.”) — 4.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  29.) — 5.  (Inst,  i.,  25. — Dig. 

87,  tit.  1.) — 6.  (Ep.,  ii.,  13.) — 7.  (Vid.,  also,  Ep.,  x.,  95,  96.) — 

8.  (Capitol.,  M.  Ant.,  c.  9. — Compare  Juv.,  Sat.,  ix.,  84.) — 9. 

(Gaius,  ii.,  111.) — 10.  (Gaius,  ii.,  286.) — 11.  (Tacit.,  Arm.,  xv., 

19.) — 12.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  15,  16.) — 13.  (Gaius,  ii.,  45. — Inst., 

W..  tit.  6 ) — 14.  (Oic.,  Ep.  ad  Brut.,  i.,  5.) 


JULIA  LEX  DE  SACRFLEGIS.  (Vid.  P*t* 

LATUS.) 

JULIA  LEX  SUMTUA'RIA,  passed  in  the  time 
of  J.  Ca?sar,‘  and  one  under  Augustus.*  (Vid. 
Sumtuari^e  Leges.) 

JULIA  LEX  THEATRA'LIS,*  which  permitted 
Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or  their  parents  ever 
had  a  census  equestris,  to  sit  in  the  fourteen  row*. 
(quatuordecim  ordines)  fixed  by  the  lex  Roscia  The 
atralis,  B.C.  69. 

JULIA  LEX  ET  TI'TIA,  passed  under  Augu»- 
tus  B.C.  32, 4  which  empowered  the  preeses  of  a 
province  to  appoint  a  tutor  for  women  and  pupilli 
who  had  none.5 *  A  lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncer¬ 
tain  date  had  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  ple- 
bis  ;  and  the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend 
the  same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are 
some  reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two 
leges,  a  Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  rea 
sons  is  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite 
by  the  word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one 
lex,  though  this  is  done  by  Cicero*  in  speaking  of  the 
’"x  Licinia  and  Mucia. 

JULIA  LEX  DE  VI  PU'BLICA  AND  PRI- 
FATA.  (Vid.  Vis.) 

JULIA  LEX  VICESIMA'RIA.  (Vid.  Vicesima.) 

♦JUNCUS,  the  Rush,  in  Greek  oxotvog.  (  Vid. 
Schcenus.)  In  the  second  Eclogue  of  Virgil,7  that 
poet  speaks  of  “  interweaving  osiers  with  soft  rush¬ 
es”  (“  Viminibus  mollique  paras  detexere  junco”). 
Fee  thinks  that  he  here  refers,  not  to  the  common 
Rush,  but  to  the  Scirpus  lacustris  of  Linnaeus.8 

JU'NEA  or  JU'NIA  NORBA'NA.  ( Vid.  Libef.- 

TI.) 

JU'NIA  LEX,  REPETUNDA'RUM.  ( Vid.  R«- 

PETIWm®.) 

*JUNIP'ERUS  (apsevdog),  the  Juniper-tree,  or 
Juniperus  communis ,  L.  The  Juniper  is  a  very 
common  tree,  of  which  botanical  writers  mentiot 
two  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
size  of  their  fruit.  It  grows  in  Europe  in  all  lati¬ 
tudes.  The  berry,  which  the  Greeks  called  dpuev- 
Olg,  has  a  strong  odour,  from  which  the  tree  itself  ia 
not  exempt.  Theophrastus  states  that  the  apicev- 
6og  is  like  the  nedpog,  and  that,  in  fact,  some  ap¬ 
plied  the  same  generic  name  to  both,  calling  the 
apKtvdog,  for  distinction’  sake,  the  uedpog  bgvicedpog. 
Dioscorides  describes  two  species  of  Juniper,  which 
Sprengel  decides  to  be  the  Juniperus  macrocarpa, 
Sibth.,  and  the  J.  oxycedrus.9 

JURA  IN  RE.  ( V id.  Dominium,  p.  374.) 

JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  ( Vid.  Jurisdictio.) 

JURE  CE'SSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  transferring 
ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and  so  fai 
resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine  and  by 
common  recovery  which,  till  lately,  were  in  use  in 
England.  The  in  jure  cessio  was  applicable  to 
things  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  also  to  res  in¬ 
corporates,  which,  from  their  nature,  were  incapable 
of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this  transaction  were 
the  owner  (dominus  qui  cedit),  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  intended  to  transfer  the  ownership  ( vindicans , 
cui  ceditur ),  and  the  magistratus,  qui  addicit.  ( Vid. 
Jurisdictio.)  The  person  to  whom  the  ownership 
was  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing  as  his  own 
in  the  presence  of  the  magistratus  and  the  reel 
owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner  for 
his  defence,  and,  on  his  declaring  that  he  had  none 
to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  the  magistratus  de¬ 
creed  (addixit)  the  thing  to  the  claimant.  This  pro 
ceeding  was  a  legis  actio. 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  25.) — 2.  (Gell.,  ii.,  24.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Or 
tav.,4D. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,2.)— 4.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  20.) — 5.  (Ulp., 
Frag.,  vi.,  tit.  11.) — 6.  (Brut.,  c.  16. — Pro  Bjlbo,  c.  21.) — 7.  (L, 
72.) — 8.  (F6e,  Flore  de  V  rgile,  p.  lxxiii.) — 9.  (Fee,  Fltce  £4 
Virgile,  p.  lxxii’. — Adams  Append.,  s.  v.  apetvdot;.) 


JTJRISGOJNsHJLTI. 


JURISCONSULTI. 


4n  hereditas  could  be  transferred  by  this  process 
eid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  500) ;  and  the  res  corpo- 
rales,  which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in 
this  way  just  as  if  they  had  severally  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio. 

The  in  jure  cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institution, 
and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.' 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI.  The 
origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men  who 
were  expounders  of  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the 
separation  of  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 
( Vid .  Jus  Civile  Flavianum.)  Such  a  body  cer¬ 
tainly  existed  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  the 
persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law  were 
called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti,  juriscon- 
sulti,  or  consulti  simply.  They  were  also  desig¬ 
nated  by  other  names,  as  jurisprudentes,  pruden- 
tiores,  peritiores,  and  juris  auctores.  Cicero*  enu¬ 
merates  the  jurisperitorum  auctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero,*  is  a  “  per¬ 
son  who  has  such  a  knowlege  of  the  laws  {leges)  and 
customs  ( consuetudo )  which  prevail  in  a  state  as  to 
be  able  to  advise  {respondendum),  act  (agendum), 
and  to  secure  a  person  in  his  dealings  ( cavendum ) : 
Sextus  -Elms  Catus  (vid.  Jus  JSlianum),  M.  Man¬ 
lius,  and  P.  Mucius  are  examples.”  In  the  oration 
Pro  Muraena,  Cicero  uses  “  scribere”  in  the  place 
of  “  agere.”  The  business  of  the  early  jurisconsul- 
ti  consisted  both  in  advising  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients  ( consuUores )  gratuitously.  They 
gave  their  advice  or  answers  ( responsa )  either  in 
public  places  which  they  attended  at  certain  times, 
or  at  their  own  houses  ;4  and  not  only  on  matters 
of  law,  but  on  anything  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  them  The  words  “  scribere”  and  “  cavere”  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  formal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wills,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per¬ 
formed  by  persons  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  gave  responsa,  and  who  were  wri¬ 
ters  and  teachers.  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  a  -plebe¬ 
ian,  who  was  consul  B.C.  281,  and  also  pontifex 
maximus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  gave  ad¬ 
vice  publicly  ( publice  professus  est),  and  he  was 
distinguished  both  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  his  eloquence.  He  left  no  writings.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Cicero  the  study  of  the  law  had  be¬ 
come  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of  oratory, 
and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence  in  the 
sta^  by  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  by  his 
oratorical  power  or  military  skill.  There  were 
many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two  centuries 
<of  the  republican  period,  among  whom  are  M.  Ma- 
nilius;  P.  Mucius  Scasvola,  pontifex  maximus  (B.C. 
131);  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur  ;  and  Q.  Mu¬ 
cius  Scaevola,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  95,  and  afterward  pontifex.  maximus,  and  one 
of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (jurisperitorum  eloquentissi- 
mus,  eloquentium  jurisperitissimus*).  This  Scaevola 
the  pontifex  was  considered  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  the  jus  civile  a  systematic  form,  by  a 
treatise  in  eighteen  books.6  Servius  Sulpicius  Ru¬ 
fus,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,7  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist.  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first  who 
handled  it  in  a  scientific  manner,  and,  as  he  had 
both  numerous  scholars  and  was  a  voluminous  wai¬ 
ter.  we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that  method¬ 

1  (Frag.  Vat.,  s.  50. — Gaius,  ii.,  24. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  19,  s.  9.) 
— t  (T<>i .,  5.) — 3.  (De  Or.,  i.,  48.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  iii..  33.1 
— 4  (Cic  ,  De  Oi  ,  i.,  39  ' — 6  (Dig.  }  tit.  2,  s.  2,  (  41.)  —  l. 
(Irvt.,  7,  40.) 
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ical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  subsequent  Roman  jurists,1  and  in  which 
they  have  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distingu1  sh¬ 
ed  from  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  jus  respondendi,  and  the  rise  of 
two  sects  or  schools  of  law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the  Ju- 
risconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  nil 
sanction  (ex  auctoritale  ejus  responderent),  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Gaius*  speaks  of  the  responsa  and  opic- 
iones  of  those  jurists  “  quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere."  The  object  of  Augustus  was  probably  to 
obtain,  by  this  indirect  method,  that  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  law  which  he  could  not 
obtain  in  any  other  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
jurists  who  had  not  obtained  this  mark  of  imperial 
favour  were  excluded  from  giving  opinions ;  but 
the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little  weight 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged  class. 
The  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jurists  was  to  have 
the  force  of  law  (legis  vicem) :  if  they  were  not 
unanimous,  the  judex  might  follow  which  opinion 
he  pleased.  Gaius  refers  the  establishment  of  this 
rule  to  a  rescript  of  Hadrian  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  rescript  must  be  rather  considered  as  con¬ 
firmatory  of  the  established  practice.  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  this  body  of  jurists,  and  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  as  to  taking  their  opinions,  are  not  known. 
It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  they  formed  a 
kind  of  college  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose 
how  the  opinions  were  taken.  The  powder  of  ma¬ 
king  or  declaring  the  law  was  limited  to  a  decision 
in  the  cases  which  came  before  them,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  would  doubtless  be  received  as  law  in  all  ca¬ 
ses  of  the  same  kind,  and  would  serve  as  £  guide 
in  cases  of  a  similar  kind.  The  earlier  jurisconsulti 
gave  their  opinions  either  orally  or  in  writing  ;  ‘mt 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius  probably,  the  jurists,  that  is 
the  privileged  jurists,  gave  their  answers  “  signata,’" 
that  is,  in  an  official  form.  The  matter  proposed 
for  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  was  sometimes 
stated  in  the  responsum,  either  fully  or  briefly ;  and 
the  responsum  itself  was  sometimes  short,  some¬ 
times  long ;  sometimes  it  contained  the  grounds  of 
the  opinion,  and  sometimes  it  did  not,  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  however,  did  not  invalidate  its  force  * 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
(scholce)  or  sects  of  jurists,  the  nominal  heads  of 
which  were  respectively  Ateius  Capito  and  Antis- 
tius  Labeo,  while,  in  fact,  they  derived  their  name 
and  reputation  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
teachers  connected  with  them,  Sabinus  and  Procu- 
lus.  The  followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with 
certainty  to  have  been  such,  were  Nerva,  Proculus, 
Nerva  the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsus,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  followers  of  Capito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  Longinus 
Ccelius  Sabinus,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Aburnus  Yalens 
Tuscianus,  Gaius  (vid.  Institutiones),  and  probably 
Pomponius.  But  the  schools  did  not  take  their 
names  from  Labeo  and  Capito.  The  followers  of 
Labeo  were  named  Proculiani  from  Proculus.  The 
followers  of  Capito  derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani 
from  Massurius  Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius, 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  some¬ 
times  also  called  Cassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longi¬ 
nus.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  precision  the 
differences  which  characterized  the  two  schools. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  differ¬ 
ences,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  partly  referred  fothe 
personal  character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  school* 
were  subsequently  distinguished  by  a  difference  in 
their  manner  of  handling  the  matter  of  the  law 

1.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  41.  —  Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  $  43.) -2.  (i.,7)--  . 
(i  ,  7./— 4.  (Brisson,  De  Form.,  iii.,  c.  85-87.) 
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The  school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what 
was  established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was 
written.  Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquire¬ 
ments  than  Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to 
the  internal  meaning  than  to  the  external  form,  and 
thus,  while  apparently  deviating  from  the  letter, 
they  approached  nearer  to  true  results,  though  the 
Btrict  logic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce 
a  result  less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than 
the  conclusions  of  the  Sabiniani,  which  were  based 
to  the  prevailing  notions  of  equity. 

The  jurisconsulti  were  both  teachers  and  writers. 
Their  writings  consisted  of  commentarii  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  on  the  Edict,  on  particular  leges, 
more  especially  on  some  of  the  Juliae  leges,  and  on 
other  special  matters.  The  later  jurists  also  com¬ 
mented  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier  jurists.  They 
also  wrote  elementary  treatises  ( elementa ,  commen¬ 
tarii),  such  as  the  Institutiones  of  Gaius,  which  is 
the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  we  know  to  have 
been  written  ;  books  called  Regulae  and  Definitio- 
nes,  which  probably  were  collections  of  principles 
of  law  ;  collections  of  cases  and  answers,  under 
the  various  names  of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententiae, 
and  opiniones  ;  systems  of  law ;  and  various  works 
of  a  miscellaneous  character  with  a  great  variety 
of  names,  such  as  disputationes,  quasstiones,  enchi- 
ridia,  res  quotidianae,  and  various  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous  :  they 
formed  a  continued  series,  beginning  with  those  al¬ 
ready  enumerated,  and  ending,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus,  with  Modestinus.  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag¬ 
ments  preserved  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literature  is  nearly  lost.  ( Vid .  Pandects.)1 

JURISDI'CTIO.  The  “  officium”  of  him  “  qui 
jus  dicit”  is  defined  as  follows  :*  “  Bonorum  posses¬ 
sionem  dare  potest,  et  in  possessionem  mittere,  pupillis 
non  habentibus  tutores  constituere,  judices  litiganti- 
ikt  dare.”  This  is  the  general  signification  of  the 
woid  jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  “  offi- 
eiuin  jus  dicentis.”  The  functions  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  “  officium  jus  dicentis”  belong  either 
to  the  jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense)  or  to  the  im- 
perium  mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  are  ex¬ 
ercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatus  consultum, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princeps,  as  the  “  Tu- 
toris  datio.”* 3  The  jurisdictio  of  those  magistrates 
who  had  no  imperium  was  limited,  in  consequence 
of  not  having  the  imperium,  and,  therefore,  was  not 
jurisdictio  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  term.  {Vid. 
Magistrates.)  Inasmuch  as  jurisdictio  in  its  spe¬ 
cial  sense,  and  the  imperium  mixtum,  are  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  imperi¬ 
um  may  be  said  to  be  contained  in,  or  incident  to, 
jurisdictio  ( imperium  quod  jurisdictioni  cohceret).* 
Sometimes  imperium  is  viewed  as  the  term  which 
designates  the  full  power  of  the  magistratus  ;  and 
when  so  viewed,  it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  or  as  comprehend¬ 
ing  jurisdictio  in  its  narrower  sense.  Thus  impe¬ 
rium  may  be  considered  as  containing  or  as  con¬ 
tained  in  jurisdictio,  according  as  we  give  to  each 
term  respectively  its  wider  or  its  narrower  mean¬ 
ing.4  The  jurisdictio  was  either  voluntaria  or  con- 
tentiosa.4 *  The  jurisdictio  voluntaria  rendered  valid 
certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for  which 
certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption  and  man¬ 
umission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so  called,  could 
take  place  before  the  praeses  of  a  province  ;7  but  in 
Rome  it  took  place  before  the  pragtor,  and  was  said 
to  be  effected  “  imperio  magistratus .”  The  juris- 

I.  (Pomponius,  De  Origins  Juris,  Dig.  1,  tit.  2. — Zimmern., 

Geschichte  des  R8m.  Privatrechts.) — 2.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  1,  De  Juris- 

dictione.) — 3.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  1,  s.  6.) — 4.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  21,  s.  1.)  — 

5.  (Puchta,  “  IJeber  den  inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria,”  Zeitschrift,  x., 
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dictio  contentiosa  had  reference  t  j  legal  proceedings 
before  a  magistratus,  which  weie  said  to  be  in 
jure,  as  opposed  to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex, 
which  were  said  to  be  in  judicio.  The  magistratus, 
therefore,  was  said  jus  dicere  or  reddere  with  re¬ 
spect  to  what  he  did  personally,  and  though  he 
might  not  declare  the  law  tmly,  still  he  wa  s  said 
“  jus  dicere.”  Accordingly,  “  magistratus”  and 
“  qui  Romae  jus  dicit”  are  equivalent.1  The  Sanc¬ 
tions  included  in  jurisdictio  in  this,  its  special  sense, 
were  the  addictio  in  the  legis  actiones,  the  giving  of 
the  formula  in  proceedings  conducted  according  to 
the  newer  process,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judex 
The  appointing  of  a  judex,  “judicis  datio,”  was  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  facts  in  dispute 
between  the  parties.  The  words  of  the  formula 
are  “  Judex  esto,”  &c.  ;*  and  the  terms  of  the  edict 
in  wffiich  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  ju¬ 
dex,  that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are 
“Judicium  dabo.”3  Addictio  belongs  to  that  part 
of  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magistratus  himself 
makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment :  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  in  jure  cessio,  he  is  said  “  rem  addice- 
re.”4  Addicere  is  to  adjudge  a  thing  or  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  thing  to  one  of  the  litigant  parties.  In 
the  case  of  furtum  manifestum,  inasmuch  as  the 
facts  would  be  certain,  there  was  an  addictio.* 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  if. 
Facciolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  terms,  do,  dico, 
addico,  that  Varro*  remarks  that  the  prastor  must 
use  one  of  these  words  “  cum  lege  quid  peragitur.” 
Accordingly,  those  days  were  called  Nefasti  on 
which  no  legal  business  could  be  done,  because 
the  words  of  legal  force  could  not  be  used.7 

JUS.  “  All  people,”  says  Gaius,8  “  who  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  leges  and  mores,  use  partly  their  own  law 
(jus),  partly  the  law  (jus)  that  is  common  to  all 
mankind ;  for  the  law  (jus)  which  a  state  estab¬ 
lishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  such  state,  and  ia 
called  jus  civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jus)  of  that 
state.  But  the  law  (jus)  wffiich  natural  reason  (nat- 
uralis  ratio)  has  established  among  all  mankind  is 
equally  observed  by  all  people,  and  is  called  jus  gen¬ 
tium,  as  being  that  law  (jus)  wffiich  all  nations  fol¬ 
low.  The  Roman  populus,  therefore,  follows  part¬ 
ly  its  own  peculiar  law  (suum  proprium  jus),  partly 
the  common  law  (commune  jus)  of  all  mankind.” 

According  to  this  view,  all  law  (jus)  is  distributed 
into  two  parts,  jus  gentium  and  jus  civile,  and  the 
whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is  its  jus 
civile.®  The  Roman  law,  therefore,  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Roman  state,  is  its  jus  civile,  some¬ 
times  called  jus  civile  Romanorum,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  designated  by  the  term  jus  civile  only,  by 
wffiich  is  meant  the  jus  civile  of  the  Romans. 

The  jus  gentium  is  here  viewred  by  Gaius  as 
springing  out  of  the  naturalis  ratio  common  to  all 
mankind,  which  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in 
another  passage,10  where  he  uses  the  expression 
“  omnium  civitatium  jus”  as  equivalent  to  the  jus 
gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  naturalis  ratio. 
In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisition  of  prop¬ 
erty,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Roman  law,  on 
the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale  jus  indiffer¬ 
ently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and  naturale  jus 
equivalent.11  He  founds  cognatio  on  naturalis  ratio, 
as  being  common  to  all  mankind,  and  agnatio  on 
civilis  ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution.13 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest,13  he  calls  the  same 
thing  naturale  jus  in  s.  2,  and  jus  gentium  in  a.  3, 
5.  The  naturale  jus  and  the  jus  gentium  are  there- 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Fani.,  xiii.,  14.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  47.)  —  3.  (Cic., 
Pro  Flacc.,  35.) — 4.  (Gaius,  ii.,  24.)  —  5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  189.)  — 6, 
(De  Ling-.  Lat.,  vi.,  30.) — 7.  (Compare  Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  47.)  —  8, 
(i.,  1.)— 9.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  i., 44.) — 10.  fi.,  189  ) — 11.  (ii. ,  65,  6®, 
69,  73,  79.)— 12.  (i.,  158.) — 13.  (i.,  tit.,  8.» 
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tore  identical.  Cicero1  opposes  natura  to  leges, 
•vhere  he  explains  natura  by  the  term  jus  gentium, 
and  makes  leges  equivalent  to  jus  civile.  In  the 
Partitiones9  he  also  divides  jus  into  natura  and  lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  jus  made  by  Ul¬ 
pian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  jus  civile ; 
jus  gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man¬ 
kind;  and  jus  naturale,  which  is  common  to  man 
and  beasts'.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  termed  a  state  of  nature, 
first  to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition 
of  independent  states.  This  division  had,  however, 
no  practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at 
first  sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
planation  ;  and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant 
to  say  that  heasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
which  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  In  the 
Institutes  the  three  divisions  are  confounded  ;*  for 
the  explanation  of  jus  naturale  is  first  taken  from 
the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then  the  jus 
gentium  and  civile  ai  e  explained  according  to  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  already  quoted,  so  that 
we  have  in  the  same  section  the  jus  naturale  ex¬ 
plained  Ui  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the  jus  gentium 
explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as  derived  from 
the  naturalis  ratio.  Farther,  in  the  second  book,* 
the  jus  naturale  is  explained  to  be  the  same  as  jus 
gentium,  and  the  jus  naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval 
with  the  human  race.  Notwithstanding  this  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Institutes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
twofold  division  of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed 
in  Roman  jurisprudence.6  This  twofold  division 
appears  clearly  in  Cicero,  who  says  that  the  old 
Romans  separated  the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  gen¬ 
tium  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  jus  civile  (of  any  state) 
is  not,  therefore,  jus  gentium,  but  that  what  is  called 
jus  gentium  ought  to  be  jus  civile.® 

The  jus  civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  parts,  jus  civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  jus 
pontificium,  or  the  law  of  religion.  This  opposi¬ 
tion  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  words  jus  and 
fas  (fas  et  jura  sinunt 7);  and  the  law  of  things  not 
pertaining  to  religion  and  of  things  pertaining  to  it, 
are  also  respectively  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  res  juris  humani  et  divini.8  ( Vid.  Dominium.) 
Thus  the  pontifices  maximi,  P.  Crassus  and  T.  Co- 
runcanius,  are  said  to  have  given  responsa  de  om¬ 
nibus  divinis  et  humanis  rebus.9 

The  law  of  religion,  or  the  jus  pontificium,  was 
under  the  control  of  the  pontifices,  who,  in  fact, 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  jus 
civile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
jus  civile  in  its  narrower  sense  and  the  jus  ponti¬ 
ficium,  that  each  part  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fully  made, 
the  auctoritas  pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  law  of  religion  that 
the  auctoritas  prudentium  had  on  the  jus  civile.10 
Still,  even  after  the  separation,  there  was  a  mutual 
relation  between  these  two  branches  of  law ;  for 
instance,  an  adrogatio  was  not  valid  by  the  jus 
civile  unless  it  was  valid  by  the  jus  pontificium.11 
(  Vid.  Adoption.)  Again,  jus  pontificium,  in  its  wi¬ 
der  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had  its  subdivi¬ 
sions,  as  into  jus  augurum,  pontificum,  &c.12 


1.  (Off.,  iii. ,  5.) — 2.  (c.  37.)— 3.  (i.,  tit.  2,  “  De  Jure  Natural), 
Gentium  et  Civili. ”) — 4.  (tit.  1. ,  s.  11.) — 5.  (Savigny,  System, 
&c.,  i.,  p.  413.) — 6.  (Off.,  iii.,  17.) — 7.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  269.) — 
8.  (Instit. ,  ii.,  tit.  1.)— 9.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  33.)— 10.  (Cic., 
Leg.,  ii.,  19,  20.) — 11.  (Cic.,  De  Orat.,  iii.,  33.— Id.  Brut.,  42.) 
— 12.  (Cic.,  De  Senect.,  11.) 
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“Law,”  says  Gaius,1  meaning  the  Roman  3.rtf 
law  (jura),  “  is  c  imposed  of  leges,  plebisc  ta,  xena- 
tus  consulta,  constitutiones  principum,  the  edicta 
of  those  who  have  the  jus  edicendi,  and  the  respon¬ 
sa  prudentium.”  The  component  parts  enumerated 
by  Cicero*  are  “leges  (which  include  plebiscita), 
senatus  consulta,  res  judicatae,  jurisperitorum  auc¬ 
toritas,  edicta  magistratuum,  mos,  and  aequitas.” 
A  consideration  of  the  different  epochs  at  which 
these  writers  lived  will  account  for  part  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  ;  but  the  addition  of  mos  in  Cicero’s  enu¬ 
meration  is  important. 

Some  of  these  component  parts  are  aUo  opposed , 
thus,  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  the  jus  praetorium  or 
honorarium,  which  originated  in  the  jus  edicendi. 
( Vid.  Edictum.)  In  this  sense  jus  civile  consists  oi 
leges  and  senatus  consulta,  and  apparently  of  mos. 

The  component  parts  of  this  narrower  jus  civile, 
that  is,  of  jus  civile  as  opposed  to  prastorium,  are 
also  opposed  to  one  another,  that  is,  lex  and  mos 
are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another,  as  parts 
component  of  the  jus  civile  (in  this  its  limited  sense), 
but  different  in  their  origin.  Horace3  speaks  of 
“Mos  et  lex;”  Juvenal*  opposes  “Juris  nodos  et 
legum  aenigmata;”  jus  civile  is  opposed  to  leges,® 
to  lex,®  and  to  senatus  consultum.7  As  then  op¬ 
posed  to  leges,  jus  civile  appears  to  be  equivalent 
to  mos.  In  fact,  the  opposition  between  lex  and 
mos  follows  the  analogy  of  that  between  jus  scrip- 
turn  and  non  scriptum.  “  When  there  are  scriptae 
leges,  we  must  follow  that  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  mores  and  consuetudo. — Immemorial  (in* 
veterata)  consuetudo  is  properly  observed  as  a  lex 
(pro  lege),  and  this  is  the  jus  which  is  said  to  be 
‘  moribus  constitutum.’  ”8  'Thus  immemorial  usage 
was  the  foundation  of  the  “jus  moribus  constitu¬ 
tum.”  (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the  origin 
of  infamia.)  This  branch  of  law  seems  sometimes 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
law  merely  by  force  of  custom,  whereas  such  cus¬ 
tom  was  only  law  when  it  had  been  recognised  by 
a  competent  authority.  There,  is  however,  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Ulpian,9  in  which  he  distinctly  speaks  of 
confirming  a  consuetudo  in  a  judicium,  which  can 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  its  force  as  law 
depended  on  a  decision  in  judicium.  And  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  clear,  whether  we  read  contradicto  or  contra- 
dicta  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers,  indeed,  frequently  refer  to 
a  large  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  mores  or  on 
the  mos  majorum,  and  not  on  leges.10  Thus  Ul¬ 
pian11  says  that  the  jus  patrim  potestatis  is  moribus 
reeeptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  also  view  mos  and  lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  jus  civile  in  its 
wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which  posi¬ 
tive  morality  disapproves  of,  must  not  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is  mali 
mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a  jus 
moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the 
dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.12 

The  terms  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum,  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  Institutes,18  comprehended  the  whole 
of  the  jus  civile;  for  it  was  all  either  scriptum  or 
non  scriptum,  whatever  other  divisions  there  might 
be.14  Jus  scriptum  comprehended  everything,  ex¬ 
cept  that  “  quod  usus  approbavit.”  This  division 
of  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gaius.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  wri- 
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*ers,  and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  appli¬ 
cation  among  the  Romans. 

A  division  of  jns  into  publicum  and  privatum  is 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  jurists.1 *  The  former  is 
defined  to  be  that  which  relates  to  the  status  rei 
Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a  state ;  the  latter 
»  defined  to  be  that  which  relates  “  ad  singulorum 
oiilitatem.”  The  publicum  jus  is  farther  said  by 
f'ipian*  “in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  in  magistrati- 
tnis  consistere.”  According  to  this  view,  it  com- 
ptenends  the  law  of  religion,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
jus  civile  which  is  not  privatum.  There  are  oth¬ 
er  significations  of  the  jus  publicum  in  the  Roman 
jurists,  but  the  whole  division  of  jus  into  publicum 
aud  privatum  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  principle, 
and  is  very  confused.  The  elementary  treatise  of 
Gaius  does  not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  jus  privatum.  Justinian  in  his  Insti¬ 
tutes,  after  making  this  division  of  jus  into  publi¬ 
cum  and  privatum,  says,  “  we  must  therefore  treat 
of  jus  privatum,”  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  contemplate  treating  of  jus  publicum.  The  title 
De  Judiciis  Publicis,  the  last  in  the  Institutes,  does 
nut  belong  to  jus  publicum  as  above  defined;  and 
yet.  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  some  of  the  mat¬ 
ters  involved  in  judicia  publica  were  not  viewed 
as  belonging  to  publicum  jus,  though  certainly  all 
of  them  could  not  so  be  viewed  3 

The  jus  quiritium  is  equivalent  to  the  jus  civile 
Romanorum.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  expressions 
dominus  and  dominium  ex  jure  quiritium,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  in  bonis  (vicL.  Dominium)  ;  and  a  La- 
tinus,  if  be  obtained  from  the  imperatorthe  jus  qui¬ 
ritium,  obtained  the  Roman  civitas.4  The  terms 
jus  quiritium  and  the  Romana  civitas  are  therefore 
identical  in  this  passage.  Such  part  of  the  Roman 
law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as  related  to  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  letting,  hiring,  and  such  obligations  as  were 
not  founded  on  the  jus  civile,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  jus  gentium,®  that  is,  the  jus  nat- 
urale.6  Accordingly,  when  ownership  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  jus  civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  jus  gentium. 
When  the  jus  civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
jure  civili  or  jure  quiritium,  but  there  was  that  in¬ 
terest  which  was  called  in  bonis.  It  is  not  said  by 
Gaius7  that  the  in  bonis  arose  by  virtue  of  the  jus 
gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  he 
did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another  passage®  he 
speaks  of  alienation  or  change  of  ownership  being 
effected  either  by  the  jus  naturale,  as  in  the  case 
of  tradition,  or  by  the  jus  civile,  as  in  the  case  of 
mancipatio,  in  jure'cessio,  and  usucapion.  In  this 
passage  he  is  speaking  of  alienation,  which  is  com¬ 
pletely  effected  by  tradition,  so  that  there  is  a  legal 
change  of  ownership  recognised  by  Roman  law ; 
not  by  Roman  law  specially  as  such,  but  by  Ro¬ 
man  law  as  adopting  or  derived  from  the  jus  gen¬ 
tium.  In  the  other  case,9  there  is  no  ownership 
either  as  recognised  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by 
Roman  law  as  adopting  the  jus  gentium :  the  in 
bonis  is  merely  recognised  by  the  praetorian  law,  to 
which  division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  far  as  the 
equity  of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the 
jus  gentium,  so  far  may  the  in  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  jus  gen¬ 
tium  was  only  received  as  Roman  law  when  it  did 
not  contradict  the  jus  civile  ;  that  is,  it  could  only 
have  its  full  effect  as  the  jus  gentium  when  it  was 
not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the  jus  civile.  When 
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I  it  was  so  contradicted  or  limited,  the  praftoi  couM 
only  give  it  a  partial  effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  nullify  the  jus 
civile,  and  so  to  make  the  jus  gentium  as  extensive 
in  its  operation  as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the 
limitation  of  the  jus  civile.  The  bounds  that  were 
placed  to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very 
definite.  Still  he  generally  fashioned  his  jus  prss- 
torium  after  the  analogy  of  the  jus  civile,  ai  d  theugn 
he  made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  jus  praetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  ii  to  its  full  opera¬ 
tion,  except  so  far  as  he  necessarily  limited  its  op¬ 
eration  by  his  own  jus  praetorium. 

Jus,  used  absolutely,  is  defined  to  be  “ars  boni  el 
cequi,"1  which  is  an  absurd  definition.  What  it  re¬ 
ally  is  may  be  collected  from  the  above  enumera¬ 
tion  of  its  parts  or  divisions.  Its  general  significa¬ 
tion  is  law,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  lex  or 
a  law.  Lex,  however,  as  already  shown,  is  some¬ 
times  used  generally  for  law,  as  in  the  instance 
from  Cicero  where  it  is  opposed  to  natura.  Lex, 
therefore,  in  this  general  sense,  comprehends  leges 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  jus  civile.  In  its  spe¬ 
cial  sense  of  a  law,  it  is  included  in  jus.  Jus  is  also 
used  in  the  plural  number  (jura)  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  the  component  parts  of  jus,  as  in  Gaius,® 
where  he  says,  “  Constant  autem  jura  ex  legtbus," 
&c. ;  and  in  another  passage,3  where  he  says,  with 
reference  to  the  agnationis  jus,  or  law  of  agnatio, 
and  the  cognationis  jus,  or  law  of  cognatio,  “  Civilis 
ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  corrumpere  potest."  Indeed, 
in  this  passage,  agnationis  jus  and  cognationis  jns 
are  two  of  the  jura  or  parts  of  jus,  which  with  other 
jura  make  up  the  whole  of  jus.  Again,4  that  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis,  which  forbade 
the  alienation  of  the  fundus  dotalis,  is  referred  to 
thu3  :  “  quod  quidem  jus,"  “  which  rule  of  law,”  or 
“  which  law,”  it  being  a  law  comprehended  in  an 
other  law,  which  contained  this  and  many  other 
provisions.  Thus,  though  lex,  in  its  strict  sense  o< 
a  law,  is  different  from  jus  in  its  large  sense,  ana 
though  jus,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  perhaps  never 
used  for  a  lex,  still  jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense, 
is  used  to  express  a  rule  of  law,  or  a  law.  Thus 
Gaius5  speaks  of  th e  jura,  or  legal  provisions  com¬ 
prised  in  the  lex  JSlia  Sextia,  and  of  jura  as  base-J 
on  the  responsa  prudentium. 

Jus  has  also  the  special  meaning  of  a  faculty  or 
legal  right.  Thus  Gaius  says,  “  it  is  an  actio  io 
rem  when  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own, 
or  claim  some  jus  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  utendi, 
eundi,  agendi.”  The  parental  power  is  called  a  “  jus 
proprium  civiurn  Romanorum ."  The  meaning  ol  law 
generally,  and  of  a  legal  right,  are  applied  to  jus  by 
Cicero  in  the  same  sentence  :  “  If  a  man  ignorant 
of  law  (imperitus  juris)  seek  to  maintain  my  right 
(meumjus)  by  the  interdict.”6  As  the  several  rules 
of  law  which  are  often  comprised  in  one  lex,  or 
which  make  up  the  whole  body  of  jus  (law),  may 
be  called  jura  with  reference  to  their  object,  so  the 
various  legal  rights  which  are  severally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  some  particular  subject  may  be 
collectively  called  jura.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
jura  parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow  from 
the  fact  of  paternity. 

The  phrase  jura  praediorum,  which  is  used  by  the 
Roman  jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open  to 
objection. 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  being  a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  hence  aiose 
the  distinction  of  persons  into  those  who  are  sui  and 
those  who  are  alieni  juris.  All  the  rights  of  such 
persons  severally  are  represented  by  the  collective 
phrase  “jus  personarum,”  or  that  division  of  the 
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Ivhole  matter  of  jus  which  treats  of  the  status  of 
persons,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  persons. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  another  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  appears  among  the  Roman 
jurists,  namely,  the  law  of  persons ;  the  law  of 
things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  “  jus  quod 
ad  res  pertinet and  the  law  of  actions,  “jus  quod 
ad  actiones  pertinet."1  In  his  first  book  Gaius  treats 
of  the  law  of  persons,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the 
law  of  actions ;  and,  accordingly,  the  second  and 
third  contain  the  law  of  things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
“jus  personarum,”  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.  This  division  of  the  “  jus  quod  ad  actiones 
pertinet"  is  explained  in  the  article  Actio. 

The  adjective  justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  jus  or  law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus  it 
is  a  justum  (legal)  matrimonium  if  there  is  connu- 
bium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  from  the  meanings  of  jus. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratus  or  before  a  judex. 
(Vid.  Judicium.)  Thus  all  matters  of  legal  ques¬ 
tion  were  said  to  be  done  “  aut  ad  populum,  aut  in 
jure ,  aut  ad  judicem .”2 *  Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the 
place  “  in  quo  jus  redditur"  is  only  an  application  of 
the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  expression  jus  dicere  is  explained  under 
Jurisdictio.  There  are  other  meanings  of  jus,  hut 
they  are  unimportant,  or  may  be  deduced  from  what 
is  here  said. 

JUS  HSLIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by  Sextus 
^Elius  Pae.tus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was  consul 
B.C.  198,*  and  who  is  called  by  his  contemporary 
Ennius  “  egregie  cordatus  homo."  He  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero.*  The 
Jus  jElianum,  also  called  Tripertita,  contained  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  interpretatio,  and 
the  legis  actiones.  This  work  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pomponii's.6  Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  com- 
mentarii  by  ^Elius.6 

JUS  APPLICATIO'NIS.  (Vid.  Banishment, 
Roman,  p.  137.) 

JUS  CIVI'LE.  ( Vid.  Jus.) 

JUS  CIVILE  FLAVIA'NUM.  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  who  was  censor  B.C.  312,  is  said  to  have 
drawn  up  a  book  of  actiones  or  forms  of  procedure, 
which  his  clerk  Cn.  Flavius  made  public.7  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  story,8  Flavius  surreptitiously  obtained 
possession  of  the  book  of  Appius,  and  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  the  people  for  his  services  by  being  made  tri- 
bunus  plebis  and  curule  sedile.  The  effect  of  this 
publication  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  the  law  to  the  plebeians,  and  to  separate 
the  jus  civile  from  the  jus  pontificium. 

JUS  CIVILE  PAPIRIA'NUM  or  PAPISIA'- 
NUM  was  a  compilation  of  the  leges  regiai,  or  laws 
passed  in  the  kingly  period  of  Rome.  This  compi¬ 
lation  was  commented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,9  to  which  circumstance 
we  probably  owe  the  preservation  of  existing  frag¬ 
ments  ot  the  leges  regia?.  There  is  great  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  character  of  this  compilation  of  Papir- 
ius.  and  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  made.  Even 
the  name  of  the  compiler  is  not  quite  cert  ain,  as  he 
is  variously  called  Caius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.  The 
best  notice  of  the  fragments  of  the  leges  regias  is  by 
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j  Dirksen,  in  his  “  Versuchen  zur  Kritik  und  autle. 

!  gung  der  Quellen  des  Romischen  Rechts."  See  al.°t 
Zimmern,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Privatrechts. 

JUS  GENTILITIUM.  (Vid.  Gens.) 

JUS  GENTIUM.  (  Vid.  Jus.) 

JUS  HONORA'RIUM.  ( Vid,  Edictum,  p  388.) 

JUS  ITA'LICUM.  (Vid.  Colonia,  p.  281.) 

JUS  LATH.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Latinitas.) 

JUS  LIBERO'RUM.  (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pop 
p&a  Lex,  p  557.) 

JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.  (Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.)  « 

JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVATUM.  (Vid.  Jus,  ; 
561.) 

JUS  QUIRI'TIUM.  (Vid.  Civitas,  Jus.) 

JUS  RESPONDENDI.  (Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 

JUS  VOCATIO,  IN.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

JUSJURANDUM.  (Vid.  Oath.) 

JUSJURANDUM  CALU'MNLE.  (Vid.  Calu* 

NIA.) 

♦JUSQUI'AMUS,  a  corruption  from  Hyoscyamu*. 
which  see. 

JUST  A  FUNERA.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

JUSTINIANEJJS  CODEX.  (Vid.  Codex  Jus 

TINIANEUS.) 

JUSTFTIUM.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  praetorian  actio 
which  a  man  had  against  a  father  or  master  of  a 
slave  (dominus),  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave  had 
entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding  (jussu)  of 
the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted  with  a  fil¬ 
iusfamilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered  to  deal 
with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that  of  the 
father  or  master.  This  actio  is  classed  by  Gaius 
with  the  exercitoria  and  institoria.1 

*IYNX  or  YUNX  (itfyf),  a  species  of  Bird,  the 
Wryneck,  or  Yunx  torquilla,  L.  It  is  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  a  lark,  brown  above,  and  prettily  marked 
with  little  blackish  waves,  and  longitudinal  yellow 
and  black  reticulations ;  whitish  striped  across,  with 
black  underneath.  “  The  Wryneck,”  observes  Grif¬ 
fith,2  “  derives  its  name  from  a  singular  habit  it  has 
of  turning  its  head  towards  the  back,  and  closing  its 
eyes :  this  movement  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
surprise,  terror,  or  astonishment  at  the  sight  of 
some  novel  object.  It  is  also  an  effort  which  the 
bird  appears  to  make  to  disengage  itself  when  it  is 
held  ;  but  as  it  executes  it  equally  in  a  state  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  as  the  young,  even  in  the  nest,  have  the 
same  habit,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
a  peculiar  conformation.  This  species  of  bird,  with¬ 
out  being  numerous,  is  extended  throughout  all  Eu¬ 
rope  from  Greece  to  Lapland.” — The  lynx  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  magical  incantations  of  antiquity,  the 
entrails,  or  the  bird  itself,  being  attached  to  a  kind 
of  brazen  wheel,  which  was  made  to  revolve  while 
the  charm  was  sung.  In  one  of  the  Idyls  of  The¬ 
ocritus,  a  female  adopts  this  as  one  of  the  means  of 
recalling  the  affections  of  a  faithless  lover.  The 
lynx  was  for  a  time  erroneously  confounded  with  a 
species  of  Motacilla,  or  Wagtail,  upon  the  doubtful 
authority  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum,  and  some 
of  the  scholiasts.  The  description  of  the  Ivy!-  ,  how¬ 
ever,  by  Tzetzes  applies  very  well  to  the  Wryneck. 
The  German  lexicographers  also  set  down  the  Wen- 
dehals,  or  Wryneck,  as  the  ivy!;  of  the  Greeks.* 

K.  See  C. 

L. 

LA'BARUM.  (Vid.  Signa  Militaria.) 

*LABRAX  (il aSpaf),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Bass 
or  Sea  Perch,  the  Perea  labrax  of  Linnaeus,  or  La - 


1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  70. — Dig.  15,  tit.  4.) — 2.  (vol.  vii.,  p.  513.) — 3. 
(Theocrit.,  Id.,  ii.,  17. — Tzetzes  ad  Lyeoph.,  Cassand. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) 


LAB  Y  RINTHUS. 


LAOERNA. 


taax  lupus  of  Cuvier.  Some  of  the  commentators 
on  the  classics,  observes  Adams,  refer  the  Lupus 
to  the  Pike,  but  Rondelet  is  at  great  pains  to  dis¬ 
prove  this  opinion.1 

LABYRINTHUS  (labvpLvOog).  This  word  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  kX  of  Egyptian,  as 
has  generally  been  supposed ;  it  is  probably  a  de¬ 
rivative  form  of  "katipog,  and  etymologically  con¬ 
nected  with  havpcu.  Accordingly,  the  proper  defi¬ 
nition  of  labyrinthus  is  a  large  and  complicated  sub- 
ten  aneous  cavern,  with  numerous  and  intricate  pas¬ 
sages  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.8  Hence  the  cav¬ 
erns  near  Nauplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths.3 
And  this  is,  indeed,  the  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  structures  to  which  the  ancients  apply  the  name 
labyrinth,  for  they  are  always  described  as  either 
entirely  or  partially  under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  Lake  Mcens,  at  a  j 
snort  distance  from  the  City  of  Crocodiles  (Arsinoe), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus4 
ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs  (about 
650  B.C.),  and  Mela8  to  Psammetichus  alone.  But 
other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer  its  construc¬ 
tion  to  a  much  earlier  age.8  This  edifice,  which  in 
grandeur  even  excelled  the  Pyramids,  is  described 
by  Herodotus  and  Pliny.7  It  had  3000  apartments, 

1 500  under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  j 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  ! 
divided  into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of  Di-  j 
odorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egyptian  labyrinth  was  still 
extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modern  travellers  de- ! 
scribe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  labyrinth,  as  well  as 
the  place  where  they  saw  them,  do  not  agree  with 
what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient  authorities 
respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site.8  The  pur¬ 
pose  which  this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve 
can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement 
of  the  edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who 
saw  the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went 
through  it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  en¬ 
ter  the  subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them 
that  here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  laby¬ 
rinth  had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus : 
Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the  model 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  command  of  King  Mi¬ 
nos.9  This  labyrinth  is  said  to  have  been  only  one 
hundredth  part  the  size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have 
been  the  habitation  of  the  monster  Minotaurus.  Al¬ 
though  the  Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  authors,  yet  none  or  them  speaks 
of  it  as  an  eyewitness  ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  ex¬ 
pressly  state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in 
their  days.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which 
a  Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising 
such  a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modern 
writers  to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cre¬ 
tan  labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magn. 
walls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  “  a  mountain  with  a  cav¬ 
ern,”  and  Eustathius10  calls  it  “a  subterraneous 
cavern and  similar  statements  are  made  by  sev- 


1.  (Aristct.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5.  —.Elian,  N.  A.,  i.  30. — Oppian,  Hal., 
ri. ,  130. — Adams,  Append.,  3.  y.) — 2.  (Welcker,  ASschyl.  Trilog-., 
p.  212,  &c.) —  3.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6,  p.  195,  Tanchnitz.) — 4.  (ii. , 
148.)— 5.  (i,9. ) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  13.—  Diod.  Sic.,  i., 61, 
89.  —  Strabo,  xvii.,  1,  p.  454,  &c.,  and  p.  458,  Tauchnitz.)  — 7. 
Cll.  cc  ) — 8.  (British  Mus.,  '*  Egyptian  Antiq.,”  vol.  i.,  p.  54.) — 
•  (Plin.,  Diod.,  11.  cc.) — 10  (ad  Odyss.,  xi.) 


eral  other  writers  quoted  by  Meursius  1 *  Such  large 
caverns  actually  exist  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  town  oi 
Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such  cavern  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign  of  Minos.9 

A  third  labyrinth,  the  construction  of  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the  isl¬ 
and  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smdis,  an 
^Eginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhcecus  and 
Diodorus  of  Samos,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Olym¬ 
piad.3  It  was  in  its  construction  similar  to  the 
Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a 
greater  number  of  columns.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  labyrinth  was  intended  as  a  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,  or  whether  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  art  of  mining.4 * * 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  built 
by  Theodorus,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos ;  but  no  particulars  are  known.8 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  fabulous  edifice  in 
Etruria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby¬ 
rinth.  It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsenna.  But 
no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains  of 
it ;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
he  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
it  in  his  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro,  who 
had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  popular 
stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly  above 
ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  correctly  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says  Niebuhr,8 
is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

LABRUM.  ( Vid .  Baths.) 

♦LABRUSCA,  the  wild  Vine,  the  apneXog  ay  pax 
of  the  Greeks.  “  The  Labrusca,  or  wild  Vine  of  the 
ancients,”  remarks  Martyn,  “did  not  probably  dif 
fer  specifically  from  that  which  was  cultivated. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  the  grapes  of  the  Labrusca  were 
gathered  before  the  flowers  were  gone  off,  dried  in 
the  shade  upon  linen  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  casks ; 
that  the  best  sort  came  from  Parapotamia,  the  next 
from  Antiocn  and  Laodicea,  ar.d  the  third  from  the 
mountains  of  Media ;  that  this  last  was  the  fittest 
for  medical  uses  ;  that  some,  however,  preferred 
the  kind  which  grew  in  Cyprus ;  that  the  African 
sort  was  used  only  in  medicine,  and  was  called  mas- 
saris,  and  that  the  white  was  better  than  the  black, 
and  that  it  was  called  ananthe.  In  another  place 
he  tells  us  that  the  Labrusca  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
ampelos  agria ;  that  it  has  thick  and  whitish  leaves, 
is  jointed,  has  a  chapped  bark,  and  bears  red  ber¬ 
ries.  From  these  and  other  authorities,  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  Labrusca  is  a  real  vine, 
running  wild,  without  any  culture.7  ( Vid .  Am¬ 
pelos.) 

LACERNA  (pavdvag,  pavdvrj)  was  a  cloak  worn 
by  the  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal  “  munimentum  togae.”8  It  differed  from 
the  paenula  in  being  an  open  garment  like  the  Greek 
pallium,  and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  by 
means  of  a  buckle  (fibula),  whereas  the  paenula  waa 
what  is  called  a  vestimentum  clausum,  with  an  open- 
ing  for  the  head.  (Vid.  Paenula.)  The  Lacerna 
appears  to  have  been  commonly  used  in  the  army,* 
but  in  the  time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in 
the  city.10  It  soon  afterward,  however,  became 
quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Suetoni 

1.  (Creta,  p.  67  and  69.)  —  2.  (See  Walpole’s  Travels.,  p,  402 

&c. — Hockh,  Kreta,  i.,  p.  56,  &c.) — 3.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) — 4.  (  Welck- 

er,  ASschyl.  Tril.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.) — 6  (Hist 

of  Rome,  i.,  p.  130,  note  405.) — 7.  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  v.,  *  •  -8 

(ix.,  28.) — 9.  (Paterc.,  ii.,  70,  80— Ovid,  Fast.ii.,  746 

IV.,  iii.,  18.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  -i.,  30.) 
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LACINLE. 


LADANLTM. 


B8,  who  says1  that  Augustus,  seeing  one  day  a  great 
number  of  citizens  before  his  tribunal  dressed  in 
the  lacerna,  which  was  commonly  of  a  dark  colour 
( pullati ),  repeated  with  indignation  the  line  of  Virgil, 

“  Romcnos  rerum  dominos ,  gentemque  togatam, 

an  i  gave  orders  that  the  aediles  should  henceforth  al¬ 
low  no  one  to  be  in  the  Forum  or  circus  in  that  dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacerna  or 
paenula  with  them  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  or  rain;2  and 
thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites  used  to  stand  up 
at  the  entrance  of  Claudius,  and  lay  aside  their  la¬ 
cernae.3 

The  lacerna  was  usually,  as  already  remarked,  of 
a  dark  colour  (fusci  colores*),  and  was  frequently 
made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the  Baetic  sheep  ( Batica 
lacerna*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple  and  with  other  colours.*  Mar¬ 
tial7  speaks  of  lacernae  of  the  former  kind,  which 
cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces.  When  the  em¬ 
peror  was  expected  at  the  public  games,  it  was  the 
practice  to  wear  white  lacernae  only.8 

The  lacerna  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  ;9  but  a  cucullus 
or  cowl  was  generally  used  for  that  purpose,  which 
appears  to  have  been  frequently  attached  to  the  la¬ 
cerna,  and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  dress.10 
( Vid .  Cucullus.) 

♦LACERTA,  the  Lizard.  ( Vid.  Ascalabotes  and 
Saura.) 

LACI'NLE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the  toga, 
one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left  shoul¬ 
der.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle,  but 
sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose.  Plau¬ 
tus11  indicates  that  it  occasionally  served  for  a  pock¬ 
et-handkerchief  (At  tu  edepol  sume  laciniam  atque 
absterge  sudorem  tibi) :  Velleius  Paterculus12  repre¬ 
sents  Scipio  Nasica  as  wrapping  the  lacinia  01  his 
toga  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield13  before  he  rush¬ 
ed  upon  Tiberius  Gracchus;  while,  according  to 
Servius,14  the  cinctus  gabinus  was  formed  by  gird¬ 
ing  the  toga  tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  lacin- 
jae,  or  loose  ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarius  and  oth¬ 
ers,  that  the  lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt 
of  the  toga,  while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them 
admit  of  easy  explanation  according  to  the  above 
view.  The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by 
some  to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as 
wore  their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius1* 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero’s  witticisms,  “  Jocatus 
m  Ccesarem  quia  ita  pracingebatur,  uttrahendo  lacini¬ 
am  velut  mollis  inccderet,"  which  corresponds  with 
the  well-known  caution  of  Sulla  addressed  to  Pom- 
pey,  “  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  pracinctum and 
Suetonius  tells  how  the  Emperor  Caius,  being  filled 
with  jealousy  on  account  of  the  plaudits  lavished  on 
a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the  theatre  in  such  haste, 
“  at  calcata  lacinia  toga  praceps  per  gradus  iret." 
Moreover,  the  secondary  and  figurative  meanings 
of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag ,16  a  narrow  neck  of  land,11 
the  point  of  a  leaf  ,18  the  excrescence ;  which  hang  down 
from  the  neck  of  a  she-goal,19  accord  perfectly 
with  the  idea  of  the  angular  extremity  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  but  can  scarcely  be  connected  naturally  with 
the  notion  of  a  border  or  skirt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  npdonedov, 
and  perhaps  rrepvyiov  (Pollux  considers  these  sy- 

1.  (Octav.,  40.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  13.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
B.) — 4.  (Mart.,  i.,  97,  9.)— 5.  (xiv.,  133.)— 6.  (Juv.,  i.,  27.— Mart., 

;  97.)— 7.  (viii.,  10.)— 8.  (Mart.,  iv.,  2.— Id.,  xiv.,  137.)— 9. 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  vii,  55.)— 10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  139,  132.—  Vid.  Bec¬ 
ker’s  Gall  us,  ii.,  p.  95,  &c.)— 11.  (Merc.,  I.,  ii.,  16.1—12.  (ii., 
*.)— 13.  (Compare  VjJ.  Max.,  III.,  ii.,  17.)— 14.  (ad  Virg.,  jEu., 
vii.,  612.)— 15.  (Sat.,  ii.,  3.)— 16.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7.)— 17. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  32  '—18.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xv.,  30.1—19.  (Plin., 
H  N.,  viii.,  50.)  1 
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nonymous) ;  and,  accordingly,  Plutarch1  and  Appf- 
an2  employ  the  former  in  narrating  the  story  of 
Scipio  alluded  to  above,  with  this  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  describe  him  as  throwing  to  k pda- 
nedov  tov  Iparlov  over  his  head  instead  of  tv»  isting 
it  round  his  arm. 

LACO'NICUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  pages  144,  149, 
150.) 

LACTA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Pistok.) 

♦LACTUCA  (dpidaZ),  Lettuce.  Accoi  d.rg  to 
Pliny,3  the  Greeks  made  three  species  of  th  s  plant, 
one  with  a  broad  stem  ( laticaulis ),  anothei  with  a 
round  stem  (rotundicaulis),  and  the  third  termed 
Laconicon,  in  Latin  sessile.  The  stem  of  the  first 
kind  was  so  broad,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  who  copies  in  this  from  Theophras¬ 
tus,  the  gates  of  kitchen-gardens  ( ostiola  olitoria) 
were  wont  to  be  made  of  them.  No  variety  of 
lettuce,  at  the  present  day.  offers  a  stem  of  such  a 
size  as  this.  The  second  kind,  namely,  that  with  a 
round  stem,  cannot  be  cited  as  a  distinct  variety, 
since  every  species  of  lettuce  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  a  stem  of  this  kind.  The  third 
kind,  or  Laconicon,  obtained  its  Latin  name  sessile 
from  its  having  hardly  any  stem,  and  being,  there¬ 
fore,  as  it  were,  seated  on  the  ground.  Billerbeck4 * * 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  Head  Lettuce  (Kopflat- 
tuk).  Another  Greek  name  for  this  kind  is  ^a/ra/- 
C,t)lov.  The  ancients  also  distinguished  between 
different  kinds  of  lettuce  by  their  colour  and  times 
of  sowing.  Thus  the  kind  called  nigra  (dark  green 
Summer  Endive)  was  sown  in  January  ;  the  white, 
or  alba,  in  March ;  the  rubentes  in  April,  &c.  They 
had  also  the  Cappadocian,  the  Greek,  and  many 
other  species.  Martial  applies  to  the  Cappadocian 
Lettuce  the  epithet  of  viles.  The  ancients  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  lettuce 
Galen*  informs  us  that  he  frequently  found  good  ef 
fects  resulting  from  its  use,  and  Dioscorides  recom 
mends  both  the  domesticated  and  the  wild  kinds 
with  the  same  view.  The  calming  effects  of  the 
juice  of  the  cultivated  lettuce  is  acknowledged  alst 
by  modern  practitioners.  A  writer  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus*  ascribes  to  the  Lettuce  anti-aphrodisiac  -ual- 
ities.  It  was  also  believed,  from  its  affording  but 
little  nourishment,  to  be  a  very  good  article  of  food 
for  the  sick  and  those  who  required  a  low  diet 
We  have  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  Greek 
term  dpldal;,  as  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Laotuca, 
but  dpidaidvTi  and  ■dpiddtuvoq  were  also  employed. 
According  to  Nicander,  the  Lettuce,  under  the  leaves 
of  which  Adonis  was  concealed  when  he  was  slain 
by  the  boar,  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
Brinthis  — According  to  Adams,  the  &pidal-  f/pepog  ol 
Dioscorides  would  seem  to  be  the  Lactuca  sativa,  or 
Garden  Lettuce.  The  dpldat;  uypia  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Lactuca  virosa.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  the  term  dpLdaidvTi,  Stackhouse  acknowl¬ 
edges  this  also  to  be  the  Lactuca  sativa.  “  Schnei¬ 
der,”  says  Adams,  “  thinks  that  the  learned  men 
who  refer  the  dpidaZ  and  dpiSantvy  to  the  Lactuca, 
do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  correctly,  th8 
■&plda%  being  rather  referable  to  the  Cichorium  endi - 
via.  I  have  been  unable,  however,  to  discover  upon 
what  ground  he  founds  this  opinion.”7 

LACU'NAR.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

♦LAD'ANUM  (Xddavov).  “All  agree,”  remarks 
Adams,  “  that  this  is  the  product  of  the  kIotoc,  that 
is,  either  of  the  Cistus  Creticus  or  C.  ladaniferus.  It 
is  a  soft  resin,  still  much  used  by  the  Grecian  ladies 
as  a  perfume,  and  is  now  procured  from  the  tree  by 
scraping  it  with  leathern  thongs.  Anciently,  it 
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sroHld  appear  that  it  was  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  that  browsed  upon  it.  The  Cistus  is  now 
frequently  cultivated  in  this  country  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  shrub  ’ 

LENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek  xlawa, 
and  radically  connected  with  "hdxvri,  lana,  &c. 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  cloak,  the  cloth 
of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  ( dua - 
rum  togarum  instar1),  and  therefore  termed  duplex ,’ 
shaggy  upon  bolh  sides,’  worn  over  the  pallium  or 
ihe  toga  for  the  sake  of  warmth.4  Hence  persons 
carried  a  lsena  with  them  when  they  went  out  to 
supper  ;5  and  the  rich  man  in  Juvenal,  who  walks 
home  at  nurht  escorted  by  a  train  of  slaves  and 
lighted  on  his  way  by  flambeaux,  is  wrapped  in  a 
scarlet  laena.6 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.7 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena  which 
was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  dialis,  was  woven  by  the  hands  of 
the  flair'll  >ca.8 

4.  Ip  la'er  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  to  h.w  i  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the  toga. 
Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Perseus9  is  introduced  re¬ 
citing  his  fashionable  lays  with  a  violet-coloured 
laena  over  his  shoulders,  and  we  gather  from  Ju¬ 
venal10  that  it  was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress 
among  the  poorer  classes.11 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  “  vestimentum  militare 
quod  supra  omnia  vestimenla  sumitur ,”  but  quotes  no 
authority  except  Virgil.,  E«.;  iv.,  262. 

*LAGO'PUS  (hayunovq),  a  species  of  Bird,  which 
Gesner  takes  to  be  the  White  Partridge  of  Savoy. 
'‘The  ancients  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Tetrao  Lagopus,  L.,  or 
Ptarmigan,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  Alpine  regions 
of  the  North.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Trail  suggested  to 
me,  the  name  was  applied  to  various  sorts  of  Grouse, 
which  all  have  hairy  feet.”1’ 

*11.  A  plant,  which  Adams  suggests  may  have 
been  the  Xayunvpoq  of  Hippocrates.  The  same 
authority  follows  Valerius  Cordus  and  Fuchsius  in 
referring  it  to  the  Trifolium  arvense,  or  Field-clo¬ 
ver.13 

*LAGO/PYRUS  {’kayuirvpoq),  probably  Field  clo¬ 
ver.  Dierbach,  however,  holds  the  'kayuirvpog  to 
He  the  Lagurus  ovatus. 

*LAGOS  (Xayu c),  the  Hare,  or  Lepus  timidus,  L. 

*AATQ2  0AAATTIO2  (Aoywf  dahumog),  a  fish 
of  the  Molluscous  order,  the  Aplysia  depilans.  Dr. 
Fleming  says  of  it,  “  The  Aplysia  has  been  known 
in  the  records  of  superstition  under  the  name  of  the 
Seahorse,  &c.”  The  superstitions  here  referred 
to  are  those  described  by  Pliny,  as  Adams  thinks. 
The  seahorse  is  represented  by  Nicander  as  an  ac¬ 
rid  poison,  and  by  Dioscorides  as  a  depilatory. 
These  properties,  as  Adams  remarks,  are  certainly 
not  imaginary.  •  The  Aplysia  is  described  by  nat¬ 
uralists  as  having  the  head  supported  by  a  neck 
more  or  less  long  ;  two  superior  tentacula,  excava¬ 
ted  like  the  ears  of  a  quadruped,  with  two  flattened 
ones  on  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  eyes  are  be¬ 
neath  the  former ;  the  gills  are  on  the  back,  and 
consist  of  highly  complicated  lamellae,  attached  to 
a  broad  membranous  pedicle,  and  covered  by  a  small 
mcmbianous  mantle,  in  the  thickness  of  which  is  a 
flat  and  horny  shell,  &c.14 


1.  (Varro,  Do  fling.  Lat.,  v.,  133,  Muller.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
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*11.  A  fish  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  pro 
ceding.  Schneider  supposes  it  some  species  of  the 
Diodon  or  Tetraodon.1 

*LAMTA  ( lapia ),  a  speciei  of  Fish,  called  in 
English  the  White  Shark,  in  French  Requin,  and 
answering  to  the  Squalus  Carcharias,  L.,  or  Carcha- 
rias  vulgaris,  Cuvier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  kvuv 
daXurrioc  of  .Elian,  and  the  Kapxapog  kvuv  of  Ly- 
cophron.’ 

LAMPADEPHORIA  ( Aapnadr/yopia ),  torch-bear¬ 
ing  (as  Herodotus  calls  it),  or  AapTraSqSpopla,  torch- 
race  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Xapnadouxog 
ayuv,  and  often  simply  Hapnag,  was  a  game  com¬ 
mon,  no  doubt,  throughout  Greece ;  for  though  all 
we  know  concerning  it  belongs  to  Athens,  yet  we 
hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pergamus,  and  Zerinthus  ;* * 
and  a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  \apndg  on  it,  which 
is  copied  below,  bears  the  legend  'AyffurcoliTuv. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  five  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Prometheia;4  a 
second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea6  (probably  the 
greater  Panathenaea) ;  a  third  to  Hephaistos  at  the 
Hephaisteia*  (the  ceremony  at  the  Apaturia  was 
different) ;  a  fourth  to  Pan  ;7  a  fifth  to  the  Thracian 
Artemis  or  Bendis.8  The  three  former  are  of  un¬ 
known  antiquity ;  the  fourth  was  introduced  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  last  in  the  time 
of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  ;*  sometimes,  also, 
at  night.10  The  preparation  for  it  was  a  principal 
branch  of  the  yvpvaoiapx'ia,  so  much  so,  indeed,  in 
later  times,  that  lapnaSapxla  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvpvatnapxia11  The 
gymnasiarch  had  to  provide  the  Xapndr,  which  was 
a  candlestick  with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  can¬ 
dle,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  coin  in  Mionnet.1’  He 
had  also  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  runners,  which 
was  of  no  slight  consequence, 
for  the  race  was  evidently  a 
severe  one,13  with  other  ex¬ 
penses,  which,  on  the  whole, 
were  very  heavy,  so  that  Isae- 
us14  classes  this  office  with  the 
Xoprjyia  and  Tpippapxia,  and  reckons  that  it  had  cos* 
him  12  min*.  The  discharge  of  this  office  was 
called  yvpvaoiapxeiv  Xapnadt,16  or  kv  ralq  Xa/mdoi 
yvpvamapxeiodai16  The  victorious  gymnasiarch 
presented  his  Xapirag  as  a  votive  offering  ( avdd? j- 
pa1'’). 

As  to  the  manner  of  the  lap.’Kadivbopla,  there  are 
some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory.  First,  it  is  represented  as  a  course, 
in  which  a  ’kap.ndq  was  carried  from  one  point  to 
another  by  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  form¬ 
ed  a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running  a 
certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  till  it 
reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  ia 
used  by  Herodotus18  as  a  comparison  wheieby  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  Persian  ayyapr/iov,  by  Plato19  as  a  lively 


1.  (AJlian,  H.  A.,  xvi.,  19.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Ari» 
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.tnage  of  successive  generations  of  men,  as  also  in 
Pie  well-Known  line  of  Lucretius,1 

Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt."* 

And  it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several 
runners  carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  hre  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  ayuv ;  the  runners 
are  said  apil\0.adai  ;3  some  are  said  to  have  won 
(vingiv  Aapnadr*) ;  the  scholiast  on  Aristoph.,  Ran.,4 
talks  of  rovg  va rurovg  rpexovrag,  which  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  a  race  between  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons;  the  scholiast  on  the  same  play*  speaks  of 
uQeivat  rovg  dpopeag,  rovg  rpixovrag,  which  shows 
that  a  number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  competition.  But  in 
a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the  torch  to 
the  next  man  successively ,  where  could  the  competi¬ 
tion  be  1  One  runner  might  be  said  to  lose — he  who 
let  the  torch  go  out ;  but  who  could  be  said  to  win 1 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  several 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  carry  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  which  would  answer  to  the  first 
condition  of  successive  delivery.  That  chain  in 
wrhich  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest  reached 
its  destination  would  be  the  winner,  which  wrould 
answer  to  the  second  condition,  its  being  a  race 
between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  we  observe  as 
follows :  Tht  nscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  lines : 

?iapnu.6a  veisyaag  cvv  e<j>r/6oig  ryv  6’  dvidyna 
Vvrvxidyg  nalg  dn>  E vrvx'tdovg  ’Adpovevg. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  e<pyboi  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andocides7  talks  of  his  vevtKi inevai  Xupnddt  as  gym- 
nasiarch ;  so,  too,  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a  like 
victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.  Now  we  know  that 
the  gymnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  from  each  tribe. 
If,  then,  each  one  furnished  a  chain  of  AapnadyQopoi, 
there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  gymna¬ 
siarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser¬ 
vice,  but  each  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would  al¬ 
low  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations  (the 
Prometheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaisteia)  three 
or  four  chains  of  competitors.  It  may  be  here  re¬ 
marked,  that  Inscr.  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  oi  vei- 
k yaavreg  ryv  '/.apnuda,  the  winners  in  the  torcli-race , 
fourteen  in  number.  Who  were  these!  If  the 
several  links  of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather 
against  analogy  that  they  should  be  named.  No 
one  ever  heard  the  names  of  a  chorus :  yet  they 
can  hardly  be  fourteen  winning  gymnasiarchs. 

The  place  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra¬ 
tions,  from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome¬ 
theus,  Athena,  and  Hephaistos)  in  the  outer  Cera- 
meinis  to  the  Acropolis,  a  distance  of  near  half  a 
mile.8  That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the 
Peiraeus.9 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  in  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of  the 
gcds  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 


3.  (ii.,  77.) — 2.  (Compaie  also  Auct.  ad  Herenn.,  iv.,  46.) — 3. 
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But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed  to 
the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use ;  He¬ 
phaistos,  who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the  melting 
and  moulding  of  metal,  and  Athena,  who  carried  it 
through  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and  ornamental 
arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were  these  games 
at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire.  And  look¬ 
ing  to  the  place  it  was  run  in — the  Cerameicus,  or 
Potters’  quarter — we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt 
Welcker’s  suggestion,*  viz.,  that  it  was  the  srpapeis 
or  potters  who  instituted  the  Xapnadyipopia.  Athe¬ 
na  (as  we  learn  from  the  Kepapig)  was  their  patron 
goddess ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have  rea¬ 
son  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  1  Pot¬ 
tery  would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which  it 
would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  wants 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid 
to  all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with 
fire,  as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
up  in  his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was 
in  this  capacity  called  by  the  Greeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called  by 
Sophocles  ’  Ap<f>invpog,  and  worshipped  as  the  moon.* 
i  At  first,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  symbolic 
representation  in  honour  of  the  gods  who  gave  and 
taught  men  the  use  of  material  moulding  fire  (7 uiv- 
,  rexvov  nip,  diddouaAog  rixvyg,  as  Aeschylus  calls  it* * 4 *), 
though  this  special  signification  wras  lost  sight  of  in 
later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and  modes 
of  the  Aapnadytpopia,  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  connected 
j  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  ?.apnpol  Swaaral  (so  Creu- 
zer6  and  Miiller*) ;  others,  that  it  always  had  an  in¬ 
ner  signification,  alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which 
Prometheus  put  life  into  man  (so  Bronsted7).  Bui 
this  legend  of  Prometheus  was  a  later  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Plat.  Protag.,  p.  321,  D.,  with  Hesiod,  Theog.,  561,  sq. 

LAMPAS.  ( Vid.  Lampadephoria.) 

*LAMPS'ANE,  a  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
and  Galen,  and  w’hicli  most  of  the  commentators 
take  for  the  Sinapi  arvense.  Sprengel,  however, 
joins  Columna  in  preferring  Raphanus  raphanistrum. 
Adams  will  not  decide  between  the  two.  Both 
plants  get  the  English  name  of  Charlock.8 

LA'NCEA.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

LANPSTA.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 

LANX,  dim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made  of 
silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  emboss¬ 
ed,  used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold  meat 
or  fruit9  (vid.  Ccena,  p.  275),  and  consequently  at 
sacrifices10  and  funeral  banquets.11  ( Vid.  Funus, 
page  462.)  The  silver  dishes  used  by  the  Romans 
at  their  grand  dinners  were  of  vast  size,  so  that  a 
boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole  to  table.1* 
They  often  weighed  from  100  to  500  pounds.13 

The  balance  (Libra  bilanx ,4)  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  had  two  metallic  dishes.14 

When  an  officer  entered  a  house  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  stolen  goods,  being  nearly  naked,  he  held  a 
dish  before  his  face.  Such  a  search  was  said  to  be 
made  lance  et  licio.16  (Vid.  Furtum,  p.  463.) 

♦LAP'ATHUM  (AunaOov),  a  kind  of  Sorrel,  Monk’s 
Rhubarb,  or  Dock.  The  five  species  described  by 

1.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  566,  ed.  Gaisf.)— 2.  (Aschyl.  Trilogie,  p. 

121.)— 3.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  ii.,  p.  752,  764,  French  transl.)  — 

4.  (Prom.,  7,  110.) — 5.  (1.  c.)— 6.  (Minerva  Polias,  p.  5.)  —  7. 

(Voyages,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  286,  note  2.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  142. — Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  vi.,  1. — Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  4.— 

Id.  ib.,  II.,  iv.,  41.— Ovid,  Pont.,  III.,  v,  20. —  Petron.,  31.)  —  1C 

(Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  194,  394  — JEn.,  viii.,  284.  —  Ib.,  xii.,  215.  — 

Ovid,  Pont.,  IV.,  viii.,  40.)  —  11.  (Propert.,  II.,  xiii.,  23.) — 12. 

(Hor.,  1.  c.) — 13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.) — 14.  (Mart.  Cap.,  ii, 

180.) — 15.  (Cic.,  Acad.,  iv.,  12. — Id.,  Tusc.,  v.,  17. — Virg.,  Ain, 

xii.,725. — Pers.,  iv.,  10.) — 16.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Anl.Gell.,  ri.,  18  I 


LARENTALiA. 


LATER. 


Dioscorides  ar«  thus  arranged  by  Sprengel,  who  in 
this,  as  Adams  remarks,  closely  follows  Bauhin : 
1.  I'he  bS-v2,dna0ov  is  the  Rumcx  acutus ;  the  2d 
species  is  the  R.  pa/ientia;  the  3d,  the  R.  scuta- 
tus  ;  the  4th,  the  R.  acetosa ;  and  the  5th,  the  R 
hydrolapathum,  Huds.  The  Dock  is  named  Rumcx 
by  Pliny,  and  Paratella  by  Macer.  The  Lapathum 
of  Oelsus,  according  to  Adams,  is  not  well  defined, 
and  Dr.  Milligan  refers  it,  as  the  same  authority 
remarks,  to  seven  species  of  Rumex,  in  a  very  fan¬ 
ciful  and  loose  manner.1 * 

LAPH'RIA  {Auippia),  an  annual  festival,  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Patrae,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis,  sur- 
named  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which  it 
was  solemnized  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  is  described  by  Pausanias.*  On  the  approach 
of  the  festival,  the  Patraeans  placed  in  a  circle, 
around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces  of 
green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  length ; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shape  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnificent  pro¬ 
cession  went  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  there  followed  a  maiden  who  had  to  perform 
the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  who 
rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  On  the  second 
day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with  numerous  sac¬ 
rifices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  sacrifices  consisted  of  eatable 
birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of  the  cubs  of 
wolves  and  bears,  and  sometimes  of  the  old  animals 
themselves.  All  these  animals  were  thrown  upon 
the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when  the  dry  wood 
was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that  he  often  saw 
a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals,  when  seized 
by  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and  escape  across 
the  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those  persons  who 
had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar  caught  the  devo¬ 
ted  victims  again,  and  threw  them  back  into  the 
flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  remember  that  a 
person  Lad  ever  been  injured  by  any  of  the  animals 
on  this  occasion. 

LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  ( Vid  House,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 

LA'QUEAR.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LAQUEATO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of  a 
Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Lares, 
and  in  which  their  images  were  kept  and  wor¬ 
shipped.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  re¬ 
ligious  Romans  in  the  morning,  immediately  after 
they  rose,  to  perform  their  prayers  in  the  lararium. 
This  custom  is  at  least  said  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,3  who  had  among 
the  statues  of  his  lares  those  of  Christ,  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Alexander  the  Great.  This  emperor 
had  a  second  lararium,  from  which  the  first  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  majus,  and  the  images  of 
his°second  or  lesser  lararium  were  representations 
of  great  and  distinguished  men,  among  whom  are 
mentioned  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Achilles.  That  these 
images  were  sometimes  of  gold,  is  stated  by  Sue¬ 
tonius.4  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  custom- 
try  to  have  more  than  one  lararium  in  a  house,  or 
whether  the  case  of  Alexander  Severus  is  merely 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  exception. 

LARENTA'LIA,  sometimes  written  LARENTI- 
N  A'LIA  and  LAURENTA'LIA,  was  a  Roman  fes¬ 
tival  in  honour  of  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Faus- 
tulus,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  It 
was  celebrated  in  December,  on  the  10th  before  the 
calends  of  January.5  The  sacrifice  in  this  festival 

1.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  140. — Adams,  Armend.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (viii.,  18,  $ 
r  )— 3  (Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  29, 31.)— 4.  (Vitell.,  2.)— 5.  (Festus, 
s.  v. — Macrob..  j„  10. — Ovid,  Fast ,  iii.,  57.) 


1  was  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the  place  which 
led  into  the  Nova  Via,  which  was  outside  of  the  old 
’  city,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Romanula.  At  this 
place  Acca  was  said  to  have  been  buried.1  This 
festival  appears  not  to  have  been  confined  to  Acca 
Larentia,  but  to  have  been  sacred  to  all  the  Lares  * 

LARGFTIO.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LARNAKES.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 

*LARUS  (Aupog),  a  species  of  Bird,  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Gull  or  Seamew,  the  Larus  canus,  L. 
Some  of  its  characters,  however,  as  given  by  Aris¬ 
totle,  agree  better  with  the  L.  parasiticus  or  L. 
marinus.  “  The  poet  Lycophron  uses  the  word 
Kavrj f  for  Idpog  Tzetzes  says  that  he  calls  an  old 
man  by  this  name,  because  in  old  age  the  hair  be¬ 
comes  hoar>  like  the  feathers  of  the  Seamew.”* 

*LATAX  (TiaraZ),  the  Otter.  (Vid.  Enhydrus.) 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULUS  (ttXii ’dog,  dim. 
nhivdig,  rrhivdiov),  a  Brick.  Besides  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  other  ancient  nations  employed  brick  for 
building  to  a  great  extent,  especially  the  Babyloni¬ 
ans4  and  Egyptians.  In  the  latter  country,  a  paint¬ 
ing  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at  Thebes5  exhibits  slaves, 
in  one  part  employed  in  procuring  water,  in  mixing, 
tempering,  and  carrying  the  clay,  or  in  turning  the 
bricks  out  of  the  mould  (vid.  Forma),  and  arran¬ 
ging  them  in  order  on  the  ground  to  be  dried  by  the 
sun,  and  in  another  part  carrying  the  dried  bricks 
by  means  of  the  yoke  (vid.  Asilla)  to  be  used  in 
building.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  we  see  a  man 
with  three  bricks  suspended  from  each  end  of  the 
yoke,  and  beside  him  another  who  returns  from 
having  deposited  his  load. 


These  figures  are  selected  from  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  painting,  being,  in  fact,  original  portraits  ol 
two  kiyvnTiOL  n/uvOoQopoi,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loins  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description 
given  of  them  by  Aristophanes,  who  at  the  same 
time  alludes  to  all  the  operations  in  the  process  of 
brick-making  ( nlivdonoita 6),  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  Theban  painting.7 

The  Romans  distinguished  between  those  bricks 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  sun  and  air  (laleres 
crudi  ;8  nlivOog  upi}9),  and  those  which  were  burned 
in  the  kiln  ( cocti  or  coctiles ;  onrai10).  They  prefen  ed 
for  the  purpose  clay  which  was  either  whitish  or 
decidedly  red.  They  considered  spring  the  best 
time  for  brick-making,  and  kept  the  bricks  two 
years  before  they  were  used.  They  made  them 
principally  of  three  shapes :  the  Lydian ,  which  wan 
a  foot  broad,  l£  feet  long ;  the  telradoron,  which 
was  four  palms  square  ;  and  the  pentadoron,  which 
was  five  palms  square.  They  used  them  smaller 


1.  (Macrob.,  1.  c. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  23, 24.) — 2.  (Hai 

tung,  die  Religion  der  R8mer,  ii.,  146.) — 3.  ( Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  8. 

— Schol.  in  Lycophr.,  424.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Herod., 

i.,  179. — Xen.,  Anab.,  iii.,  4,  $  7, 11.— Nahum,  iii.,  14.)— 5.  (Wil¬ 

kinson’s  Manners  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  99.) — 6.  (Schol.  in  Pind., 

01.,  v.,  20.)  —  7.  (Aves,  1132-1152. — Schol.  ad  loc.)  —  8.  (Plin., 

H.  N.,  xxxv.,  48.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  14.— Col.,  De  Re  Rust., 

ix.,  1.)— 9.  (Paus.,  viii.,  8, 5.)  — 10.  (Xen  Anab.  ii.,  4,  0  13 — 


1  ATERNA. 


^ATINITAS. 


hi  pnva;e  chan  u  public  edifices.  Of  this  an  exam¬ 
ple  is  presented  in  the  great  building  at  Treves, 
called  the  palace  of  Constantine,  which  is  built  of 
“  burned  bricks,  each  of  a  square  form,  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick.”* 1 * 
These  bricks,  therefore,  were  the  pentadora  of  Vi¬ 
truvius  and  Pliny.  At  certain  places  the  bricks 
were  made  so  porous  as  to  float  in  water ;  and 
these  were  probably  used  in  the  construction  of 
itches,  in  which  their  lightness  would  be  a  great 
advantage.®  It  was  usual  to  mix  straw  with  the 
clay.3  In  building  a  brick  wall,  at  least  crudo  latere , 
i.  e .,  with  unburned  bricks,  the  interstices  were 
filled  with  clay  or  mud  (luto*),  but  the  bricks  were 
also  sometimes  cemented  with  mortar.6  For  an 
account  of  the  mode  of  arranging  the  bricks,  see 
Murus.  The  Babylonians  used  asphaltum  as  the 
cement.6  Pliny7  calls  the  brickfield  lateraria,  and 
to  make  bricks  lateres  ducere,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  •K/dvdovq  i'kneiv  or  epveiv.* 

The  Greeks  considered  perpendicular  brick  walls 
more  durable  than  stone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greatest  public  edifices.  Brick  was  so  com¬ 
mon  at  Rome  as  to  give  occasion  to  the  remark  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus  in  reference  to  his  improve¬ 
ments,  that,  having  found  it  brick  ( lateritiam ),  he 
had  left  it  marble.9  The  Babylonian  bricks  are 
commonly  found  inscribed  with  the  characters  call¬ 
ed  from  their  appearance  arrow-headed  or  cunei¬ 
form.  It  is  probable  that  these  inscriptions  record¬ 
ed  the  time  and  place  where  the  bricks  were  made. 
The  same  practice  was  enjoined  by  law  upon  the 
Roman  brickmakers.  Each  had  his  mark,  such  as 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  encircled 
by  his  own  name,  often  with  the  name  of  the  place, 
of  the  consulate,  or  of  the  owner  of  the  kiln  or  the 
brickfield.10  It  has  been  observed  by  several  anti¬ 
quaries,  that  these  imprints  upon  bricks  might  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  ge¬ 
ography  of  the  places  where  they  are  found.  Mr. 
P.  E.  Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22d  legion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bricks  which 
bear  its  name.11  In  Britain  many  Roman  bricks 
have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the  Silures  with 
the  inscription  LEG.  II.  AVG.  stamped  upon  them.1* 
The  term  laterculus  was  applied  to  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionary  ;13  and  for  the  same  reason,  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  lateres .14 

LATERNA  or  LANTERNA  (invog,16  Ivxvovxog  ;16 
in  later  Greek,  <f>avoc 17),  a  Lantern.  Two  bronze 
lanterns,  constructed  with  nicety  and  skill,  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom¬ 
peii.  One  of  them  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Its  form  is  cylindrical.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  circular  plate  of  metal,  resting  on  three  balls. 
Within  is  a  bronze  lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of 
the  base,  and  provided  with  an  extinguisher,  shown 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  lantern.  The  plates  of 
translucent  horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had 
no  aperture ;  but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be 
raised  so  as  to  admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead 
of  a  door,  and  it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through 
which  the  smoke  might  escape  To  the  two  up¬ 
right  pillars  supporting  the  frame- work,  a  front  view 
of  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the 


1.  (Wyttenbach’s  Guide  to  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Treves, 
• .  42.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  49. — Vitruv.,  ii.,  3.) — 3.  (Vitruv., 

1.  j.  —  Pallad.  De  Re  Rust.,  vi.,  12. — Exod.,  v.,  7.) — 4.  (Col.,  1. 

c.)  —  5.  (Wyttenbach,  p.  65,  60.)  —  6.  (Ilerod.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (vii., 

5.’  )— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  179.— Id.,  ii.,  136).— 9.  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  29.) 

— 10.  (Seroux  d’Agincourt,  Rec.  de  Frngmens,  p.  82-88.) — 11. 

(De  Leg.  Rom.  vie.  sec.  Darmstad,  1830,  p.  106-137.) — 12.  (Ar- 

chseologia,  V.,  v.,  p.  35.)  —  13.  (Piaut.,  Poen.,  i.,  2,  112. — Cato, 

De  Re  Rust.,  109.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.)  —  15.  (Ar- 

istoph.,  Pax,  841.  —  Pherecrates,  p.  26,  ed.  Runkel.)  —  16. 

(Phrynicus,  Ecle  g.,  p.  59.)  — 17.  (Athenceus,  xv.,  58.— Philox., 

Gloss.) 


lantern,  c  tains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  1  inter* 
by  means  of  the  handle  at  the  top 


We  learn  from  Martial’s  epigrams1  that  bladdei 
was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn.  Some  cen¬ 
turies  later  glass  was  also  substituted.*  The  most 
transparent  horn  lanterns  were  brought  from  Car¬ 
thage.3  When  the  lantern  was  required  for  use,  the 
lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it.4 *  It  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  slave,8  who  was  called  the  laternarius.4 
When  a  lantern  was  not  at  hand,  a  basket  (air vpi- 
diov),  as  a  cheaper  and  commoner  utensil,  was  taken 
to  hold  the  lamp.7 

Lanterns  were  much  employed  in  military  opera 
tions  ;8  and  not  only  the  common  kind,  hut  the  dark 
lantern,  which  was  square,  with  a  white  skin  on  the 
side  next  to  the  bearer,  enabling  him  to  see,  and 
with  black  skins  on  the  three  other  sides  * 

LATICLA'VII.  ( Vid .  Clavus,  p.  264.) 

LATFN^E  FE'RLE.  (Vid.  Ferias,  p  436.) 

LATFNITAS,  LA'TIUM,  JUS  LATII  (to  ks- 
kovpevov  A arelov10).  All  these  expressions  are  used 
to  signify  a  certain  status  intermediate  between  that 
of  cives  and  peregrini.  The  word  “  Latinitas”  oc¬ 
curs  in  Cicero.11  Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Ju  .ia 
de  Civitate,  the  above  expressions  denoted  a  certain 
nationality,  and,  as  part  of  it,  a  certain  legal  status 
with  reference  to  Rome ;  but  after  the  passing  of 
that  lex,  these  expressions  denoted  only  a  certain 
status,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  national  distinc¬ 
tion.  About  the  year  B.C.  89,  a  lex  Pompeia  gave 
the  jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  Herman  ci vitas 
by  having  filled  a  magistratus  in  their  own  cities. 
To  denote  the  status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word 
Latinitas  was  used,  which,  since  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Julia,  had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this 
was  the  origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth 
existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latini¬ 
tas,  or  jus  Latii,  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coun¬ 
tries  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole 
of  Spain,1*  and  to  certain  Alpine  tribes  (Latio  do- 
riati1*). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  lex  Pompeia,  as  Latin  ae  Colo- 
niae  ;  for  instance,  Novum  -C'omum,  which  was 
founded  B.C.  59  by  Caesar.  Several  Latin  towns 
of  this  class  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in 
Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer¬ 
tain,  it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 

1.  (xiv.,  61,  62.) — 2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xx.,  10.)— 3.  (Piaut.,  AuL, 
III.,  vi.,  30.)— 4.  (Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  — 5.  (Plar.t.,  Amphitr. 
Pro!.,  149.— Id.  lb.,  I.,  i.,  185.— Val.  Max.,  vi-  8,  1.)— 6.  (Cic. 
in  Pis.,  9.)— 7.  (Aristoph.,  Achar.,  452.)  —  8.  (Veget.,  De  Re 
Mil.,  iv.,  18.)  —  9.  (Jul.  Africanus,  69,  ap.  Math  Par.,  1693,  p 
311.)— 10.  (Strab., p.  186,  Casaub.)— 11.  (ad  Att  ,x  r  ,  12.1—1* 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  4.)— 13.  (Id.  ib.,  iii.,  20.) 
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Latinitas  whit  h  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latmi  j 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same  rights 
with  respect  to  Rome,  and  that  they  could  acquire 
the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  by  which  the 
oew  Latinitas  was  acquired.1  Accordingly,  the 
rights  of  the  old  Latini  might  be  expressed  by  the 
term  inajus  Latium,  and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by 
the  term  minus  Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr’s  in¬ 
genious  emendation  of  Gaius.1 *  The  majus  Latium 
might  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium 
antiquum  and  vetus  of  Pliny  ;*  for  Pliny,  in  descri¬ 
bing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes  the  prop¬ 
er  colonies  as  consisting  “  civium  Romanorum,” 
while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consisting  some¬ 
times  “  Latinorum”  simply,  and  sometimes  “  Lati- 
norum  veterum,”  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani  “  La- 
tii  veteris,”  from  which  an  opposition  between  La¬ 
tini  veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be  inferred. 
But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny  rather  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  veteres  and  Latini  are 
the  same,  and  that  by  these  terms  he  merely  desig¬ 
nates  the  Latini  coloniarii  hereafter  mentioned. 
The  emendation  of  Niebuhr  is  therefore  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  these  passages  of  Pliny,  and  though  in¬ 
genious,  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected ;  not  for  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Madvig,  which  Savigny  has  an¬ 
swered,  but  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  context  of  Gaius. 

The  new  Latini  had  not  the  connubium,  and  it 
is  a  doubtful  question  whether  the  old  Latini  had  it. 
The  new  Latini  had  the  commercium,  and  herein 
their  condition  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  twelve 
or  eighteen  old  Latin  colonies,  which  were  specially 
favoured.  ( Vid.  Civitas.) 

This  new'  Latinitas,  which  was  given  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  wras  that  legal  status  which  the  lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  to  a  numerous  class  of  freedmen, 
hence  called  Latini  Juniani.4  The  date  of  this  lex 
is  not  ascertained. 

The  Latmi  coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Ul- 
|»ian,*  are  the  inhabitants  of  towns  beyond  Italy,  to 
whom  the  Latinitas  was  given.  These  are  the 
towns  which  Pliny  calls  “  oppida  Latinorum  vete¬ 
rum''  and  enumerates  with  the  “  oppida  civium  Ro¬ 
manorum, "*  which  were  military  colonies  of  Roman 
citizens.  The  passages  in  which  the  Latini  colo¬ 
niarii  are  mentioned  as  a  class  then  existing,  must 
have  been  written  before  Car«odlla  gave  the  civitas 
to  the  whole  empire. 

These,  the  most  recent  views  of  Savigny  on  this 
difficult  subject,  are  contained  in  the  Zeitschrift,  vol. 
ix.,  Der  Rom.  Volksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Heraclea. 

The  Latini  could  acquire  the  jus  Quiritium,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ulpian,7  in  the  following  ways  :  By  the 
beneficium  principale,  liberi,  iteratio,  militia,  navis, 
aedificium,  pistrinum  ;  and  by  a  senatus  consultum 
it  was  given  to  a  female  “  vulgo  qua  sit  ter  enixa." 
These  various  inodes  of  acquiring  the  civitas  are 
treated  in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  as  well  as 
the  connexion  of  this  title  “  De  Latinis”  with  the 
first  title,  which  is  “  De  Libertis,”  it  appears  that 
he  only  treated  of  the  modes  in  which  the  civitas 
might  be  acquired  by  those  Latini  who  were  liberti. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  observations  of 
Gaius*  on  the  same  subject  ( Quibus  modis  Latini  ad 
civitatem  Romanam  perveniant).  In  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  acquiring  the  civitas  by  means  of  li¬ 
beri,  Gaius  speaks  of  a  Latinus,  that  is,  a  libertus 
Latinus,  marrying  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a  Latina  co- 
loniaria,  or  a  woman  of  his  own  condition,  from  which 
ft  is  clear  that  all  his  remarks  under  this  head  apply 
to  liberti  Latini ;  and  it  also  appears  that  Gaius 

1.  (Liv.,  xii.,  12.)  — 2.  (i.,  96.)  — 3.  (iv.,  22.)— 4.  (Gaius,  i., 

*S.— Id.,  iii.,  56.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  i.)~ 5.  (Frag.,  xix.,  s.  4.)— 6. 

fiii.,  3.) — 7.  (Frag.,  tit.  iii.,  “  De  Lat  -lis.”) — 8.  (i.,  28.) 
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j  sppaks  of  the  Latini  coloniarii  as  a  class  existing  ta 
his  time.  Neither  Ulpian  nor  Gaius  says  anything 
on  the  mode  by  which  a  Latinus  coloniarius  might 
obtain  the  civitas  Romana. 

*LATOS  (/larcjf),  the  name  of  a  fish  mentio  ed 
by  Strabo  and  Athenasus.  It  would  appear  to  have 
been  some  variety  of  the  Kopasivog,  or  Umbre. 

LATRU'NCULI  (ireoaoi,  rpf/Qoi),  Draughts.  Tna 
invention  of  a  game  resembling  draughts  was  attrib 
uted  by  the  Greeks  to  Palamedes,  whom  they  hoi 
oured  as  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors.  ( Vid 
Abacus,  §  7.)  The  game  is  certainly  mentioned  b) 
Homer,  who  represents  the  suitors  of  Penelope  amu 
sing  themselves  with  it.1  Others  ascribed  the  in 
vention  to  the  Egyptian  Theuth  ;*  and  the  paintings 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  which  are  of  far  higher  antiquity 
than  any  Grecian  monuments,  not  unfrequently  rep¬ 
resent  persons  employed  in  this  recreation.  The 
painting,  from  which  the  accompanying  woodcut  is 
taken,  is  on  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Leyden,  and  was  probably  made  about 


1700  years  B.C.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  man  is 
here  represented  playing  alone  ;  whereas,  not  only 
in  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  also  on  Greek  painled 
vases,  we  commonly  observe  two  persons  playing 
together.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two  sets  of 
men,  one  set  being  black,  the  other  white  or  red. 
Being  intended  to  represent  a  miniature  combat  be¬ 
tween  two  armies,  they  were  called  soldiers  ( mili - 
tes3),  foes  ( hostes ),  and  marauders  ( latrones ,  dim.  ia- 
trunculi*) ;  also  Calculi,  because  stones  were  often 
employed  for  the  purpose.5  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  metal  or  ivory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and 
they  were  various  and  often  fanciful  in  their  forms. 
The  object  of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which 
case  he  was  entitled  to  take  the  man  kept  in  check,* 
or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alligatus.1  Some  of  the  men 
were  obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (or- 
dine),  and  were  therefore  called  ordinarii ;  others 
might  be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vagi  f 
in  this  respect  the  game  resembled  chess,  which  is 
certainly  a  game  of  great  antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  tabula  latruncularia .*  The  spa 
ces  into  which  the  ooard  was  divided  were  called 
mandra.10  The  abacus,  represented  at  page  10,  is 
crossed  by  five  lines.  As  five  men  were  allowed  on 
each  side,  we  may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange 
his  five  men  on  the  lines  at  the  bottom  ctf  ike  aba¬ 
cus,  and  the  other  to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same 
lines  at  the  top,  and  we  shall  have  them  disposed 
according  to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,11  who 


1.  (Od.,  i.,107.)—  2.  (Plat.,  Phadr.,  p.  274,  d.)  —  3.  (Oriot, 
Trist.,  ii.,  477.)  —  4.  (Ovid,  A.  A.,  ii.,  208. —  Id.  ib.,  iii.,  357  — 
Mart.,  xiv.,  20. — Sen.,  Epist.,  107.)  —  5.  (Aul.  GelL,  xiv.,  1.) — 
6.  (Ovid,  11.  cc.  —  Mart.,  xiv.,  17.)  —  7.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  118  ) — 8. 
(Isid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  67.) — 9.  (Epist.,  118.)— 10  (Mart.,  vn  ,  71.) 
— 11.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  lleaaot  -Pollux,  Ononi.,  ix.,  97  — 
Eustath.  in  Horn.,  1.  c.) 
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say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
lepd  ypappp.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board,  whence 
the  game  so  played  was  called  duodecim  scripta.1 * 
Indeed,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latrunculi 
were  arranged  and  played  in  a  considerable  variety 
of  ways,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Egypt  and  other 
Oriental  countries.* 

Beside?  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
Lie  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  ( vid .  Tesserae,  kv6oI)  at  the  same  time, 
bo  as  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  as  we  do  in 
backgammon.3 

LATUS  CLAVUS.  (Vid.  Clavus  Latus.) 

LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

LAURENTA'LIA.  ( Vid.  Larentalia.) 

*LAURUS,  the  Bay-tree.  (  Vid.  Daphne.) 

LAUTIA.  ( Vid.  Legatus,  p.  575.) 

LAUTU'MLE,  LAUTO'MLE,  LATO'MI^E,  or 
LATU'MLE  (XWoroplai  or  haroplai,  Lat.  Lapicidi- 
na),  are  literally  places  where  stones  are  cut,  or 
quarries  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  Xaropiai  was 
used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.4 *  In  particular,  how¬ 
ever,  the  name  lautumiae  was  given  to  -the  public 
prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the  steep  and  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  town  which  was  called 
Epipolae,  and  had  been  built  by  Dionysius  the  ty¬ 
rant.8  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly  seen  it  himself, 
describes  it6  as  an  immense  and  magnificent  work, 
worthy  of  kings  and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  im¬ 
mense  depth  into  the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  imagined  to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison 
than  this,  though  it  had  no  roof,  and  thus  left  the 
prisoners  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  coldness  of  the  nights.7  The  whole  was  a 
stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in  width.8  It 
was  not  only  used  as  a  prison  for  Syracusan  crimi¬ 
nals,  but  other  Sicilian  towns  also  had  their  crimi¬ 
nals  often  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
‘jailed  lautumiae  (Vid.  Carcer.) 

*LAVER,  a  plant  of  the  aquatic  class,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Water  Parsley,  or  yellow  Water- 
cresses.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Sium.  (Vid. 
Sium.) 

LECTI'CA  (kYivt),  nAividiov,  or  <j>opelov)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lying 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those 
which  were  used  for  carrying  the  dead,  and-.those 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lecticula,  lectus  funebris, 
feretrum,  or  capulum),  in  which  the  dead  were  car¬ 
ried  to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  deceased.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 
The  lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustas  was 
tarried  to  the  grave  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
and  was  covered  with  costly  drapery  worked  of  pur¬ 
ple  and  gold.9  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  public  servants  ( lecticarii )  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  grave  with¬ 
out  any  expense  to  the  family  to  whom  the  de¬ 
ceased  belonged.10  Representations  of  lecticae  fune- 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.,  50. — Quintil.,  xi.,  2. — Ovid,  Art.  Amat., 

iii.,  363.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  Reisebeschr.  nach  Arabien,  i.,  p.  172.) 

3.  (Ter.,  Adelph.,  IV.,  vii.,  23  — Isid.,  Orig.,  xviii.,  60.— Brunck, 

An.,  iii.,  60.— Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  228,  &c.) — 4.  (Pseudo-As- 

eos,,  ad  Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  1,  p.  161,  ed.  Orelli. — Compare  Diod. 

Bio.,  xi.,  25. — Plaut.,  Pmn.,  IV.,  ii.,  5. — Id.,  Capt.,  III.,  v.,  65. — 

I’esr.us,  g.  v.  Latumra.) — 5.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  44. — Cic.  in 

Verr.,  v.,  55.) — 6.  (in  Verr.,  v.,  27.) — 7.  (Compare  Thucyd.,  vii., 

87.) — 8.  (ASlian,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  34. — Compare  Di¬ 

on  rs.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  270.— Com.  Nepos,  Att.,  28,  2. — Tacit., 

Hist.,  iii.,  67.) — 10.  (Novell.,  43  an  1  59.) 
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bres  have  been  found  on  several  sepulchral  inonb 
ments.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one  ta 
ken  from  the  tombstone  of  M.  Antonius  Antiua 
Lupus.1 


Lecticae  for  sick  persons  ai.d  invalids  seem  like¬ 
wise  to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  construction  prob¬ 
ably  differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica  fune¬ 
bris.*  We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  camps,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  from  one  place 
to  another.3 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  been  long  familiar  with  a  different  kind 
of  lectica  (kXlvti  or  <j>opelov),  which  was  introduced 
among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  was  more  an 
article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply  an  actual 
want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  a  pil¬ 
low  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a  kind  of  bed¬ 
stead  or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consisting  of  the 
skin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch  and  resting 
on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lectica  were  cov¬ 
ered  with  curtains  (avtiaiai).  It  appears  to  have  t  een 
chiefly  used  by  women,4  and  by  men  only  when  they 
were  in  ill  health.8  If  a  man  without  any  physical 
necessity  made  use  of  a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  him¬ 
self  the  censure  of  his  countrymen  as  a  person  of 
effeminate  character.4  But  in  the  time  subsequent 
to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia,  lecticae  were 
not  only  more  generally  used  in  Greece,  but  were 
also  more  magnificently  adorned.7  The  persons  oi 
slaves  who  carried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a 
lectica  were  called  <popea<popoi ,*  and  their  number 
was  generally  two  or  four.*  When  this  kind  of  lec¬ 
tica  was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  it  was 
chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only  very  seldom  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first  trace  of  such 
a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C.  Grac¬ 
chus,  quoted  by  Gellius.10  From  this  passage  it 
seems  evident  that  this  article  of  luxury  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and  that  at  the  time 
scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the  leptica  funebris 
was  known  to  the  country  people  about  Rome.  It 
also  appears  from  this  passage  that  the  lectica  there 
spoken  of  was  covered,  otherwise  the  countryman 
could  not  have  asked  whether  they  were  carrying  a 
dead  body.11 *  The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica 
used  by  the  Romans  to  that  which  the  Greeks  had 
received  from  Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of 
Martial  i1*  “  lectica  tula  pelle  veloque."  It  had  a  roof, 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  skin  or  leather  ex¬ 
panded  over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the 
sides  also  were  covered  with  curtains  (vela,  plaga 
or  plagula. 1S).  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  how- 

1.  (Compare  Lipsius,  Elect.,  i.,  19. — Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic 
ulari,  ii.,  5,  p.  89. — Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  954,  8. — BSttiger,  Sabina 

ii.,  p.  200. — Agyafalva,  Wanderungen  durch  Pompeii.) — 2.  (Liv., 

ii.,  36. — Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Vir.  Ill.,  c.  34.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv  .  42. — 
Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  2. — Id.,  i.,  7. — Sueton.,  Octav.,  91.)— 4.  (Suid  , 
s.  v.  < popttov .) — 5.  (Anacr.  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  533,  &c. — Plut., 
Periel.,  27.  —  Lysias,  De  Vuln.  Pram.,  p.  172.  —  Andocid.,  Da 
Myst.,  o.  30. — Plut.,  Eumen.,  14.) — 6.  (Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth  . 
p.  29.)  -  *  'Plut.,  Arat.,  17.)—— 8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  4,  *)  73. \ — 9. 
(Lucian,  Epist.  Saturn.,  28. — Id.,  Somn.  s.  Gall.,  10. — Id.,  CJyn., 
9. — Compare  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  71,  &c.) — 10.  (x.,  So¬ 
il.  (Compare  Cic.,  Philip.,  ii.,  45. — Plut.,  Cic.,  48. — Dion  Casa, 
xlvii.,  10.) — 12.  (xi.,  98.) — 13.  (Compare  Senec.,  Suas.,  i.,  6.— 
Suet.,  Tit.,  10.) 
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ever,  the  curtains  were  not  thought  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  for  a  lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find 
that  lecticae,  used  by  men  as  well  as  women,  were 
closed  on  the  sides  by  windows  made  of  transparent 
stone  ( lapis  specularis),  whence  Juvenal1 *  calls  such 
a  lectica  an  antrum  clausum  latis  specularibus.'>  We 
sometimes  find  mention  of  a  lectica  aperta,3  but  we 
hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had 
no  roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no¬ 
thing  more  than  that  the  curtains  were  removed, 
i.  e.,  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The  whole 
lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  person  con¬ 
veyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed  ( pulvinus ),  and  the  head 
was  supported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might  read  and 
write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent  the  luxury 
of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a  lectica  was 
carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  may  be  seen 
from  one  of  his  orations  against  Verres.4 *  Feath¬ 
er-beds  seem  to  have  been  very  common.®  The 
framework,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances, 
were,  with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most 
costly  description.  The  lectica,  when  standing, 
rested  on  four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Per¬ 
sons  were  carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  ( lecticarii ) 
by  means  of  poles  ( asseres )  attached  to  it,  but  not 
fixed,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when 
necessary.®  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  asse¬ 
res  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lecticarii,  and  not 
on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
slaves  and  hung  down  from  their  shoulders,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  thought.7  The  act  of  taking 
the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called  succollare ,8 
and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this  manner 
were  said  succollari .*  From  this  passage  we  also 
)earn  that  the  name  lecticarii  was  sometimes  incor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  those  slaves  who  carried  a  person 
in  a  sella  or  sedan-chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii 
empli  yed  in  carrying  one  lectica  varied  according  to 
its  si/e,  and  the  display  of  wealth  which  a  person 
might  wish  to  make.  The  ordinary  number  was 
probably  two  ;l#  but  it  varied  from  two  to  eight,  and 
the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoron  or  octophoron,  ac¬ 
cordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six  or  eight  persons.11 
Wealthy  Romans  kept  certain  slaves  solely  as  their 
lecticarii  ;13  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  se¬ 
lected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most  handsome 
men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed.  In  the 
time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  liveries.  The 
lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave  called  an- 
teambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room  for  it.13 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticas 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  of 
the  Republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com¬ 
mon,  though  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  inva¬ 
lids.14  But  the  love  of  this,  as  well  as  of  other  kinds 
of  luxury,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  J.  Caesar  thought 
it  necessary  to  restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to 
confine  the  privilege  of  using  them  to  certain  per¬ 
sons  of  a  certain  age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the 
year 15 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor  to 
his  especial  favourites.16  But  what  until  then  had 
freen  a  privilege,  became  gradually  a  right  assumed 
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by  all,  and  every  wealthy  Roman  kept  one  <  r  more 
lecticae,  with  the  requisite  number  of  lecticarii. 
The  Emperor  Domitian,  however,  forbade  prosti. 
tutes  the  use  of  lecticae.1  Enterprising  individ¬ 
uals  gradually  began  to  form  companies  ( corpus  lec- 
ticanorum),  and  to  establish  public  lecticae,  which 
had  their  stands  ( castra  lecticariomm)  in  the  regk 
Transtiberina,  and  probably  in  other  parts  also, 
where  any  one  might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.*  Th# 
persons  of  whom  these  companies  consisted  were 
probably  of  the  lower  orders  or  freedmen.* 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken 
were  all  portable,  i.  e  ,  they  were  constructed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be  fastened 
to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  per¬ 
son  in  them  from  one  place  to  another.  But  the 
name  lectica,  or,  rather,  the  diminutive  lecticula, 
was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of  sofa,  which 
was  not  moved  out  of  the  house.  On  it  the  Ro¬ 
mans  frequently  reclined  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
or  writing,  for  the  ancients,  when  writing,  seldom 
sat  at  a  table  as  we  do,  but  generally  reclined  on  a 
couch ;  in  this  posture  they  raised  one  knee,  and 
upon  it  they  placed  the  parchment  or  tablet  on 
which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of  occupation 
the  sofa  was  called  lecticula  lucubratoria,4  or,  more 
commonly,  lectulus.® 

LECTIOA'RII.  ( Vid.  Lectica.) 
LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Sacrifices  being  of  the  iid 
ture  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  occasion 
of  extraordinary  solemnities,  placed  images  of  the 
gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and  viands 
before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking  of  the 
things  offered  in  sacrifice.  This  ceremony  was 
called  a  lectisternium.  Three  specimens  of  the 
couches  employed  for  the  purpose  are  in  the  Glyp- 
totek  at  Munich.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  ev. 


hibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented  with  a 
cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in  ample  folds 
down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pulvinar 6  is  wrought 
altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the  Epulum  Jovis, 
which  was  the  most  noted  lectisternium  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  celebrated  in  the  Capitol,  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  was  laid  in  a  reclining  posture  on  a  couch, . 
while  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  were  seated  on 
chairs  by  his  side ;  and  this  distinction  was  obser¬ 
ved  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom,  according  to 
which  only  men  reclined,  and  women  sat  at  table.7 
(Vid.  Ccena,  p.  276.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  at  a  later  period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were 
represented  in  the  same  position  :  at  least  four  of 
them,  viz.,  Jupiter  Serapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  togeth¬ 
er  with  Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  with  a 
table  before  them,  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp 
engraved  by  Bartoli.8  Livy9  gives  an  account  o*  a 
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very  splendid  lectisternium,  which  he  asserts  to 
hare  been  the  origin  of  the  practice. 

LECTUS  (Xe^of,  xhivy,  eivy),  a  Bed.  In  the  he¬ 
roic  ages  of  Greece  beds  were  very  simple ;  the 
bedsteads,  however,  are  sometimes  represented  as 
orna mmited  (Tpyrd  X^ea1).  The  principal  parts  of 
a  bed  were  the  ^Xatvai  and  fry  yea  ;*  the  former  were 
a  kind  of  thick  woollen  cloak,  sometimes  coloured, 
which  was  in  bad  weather  worn  by  men  over  their 
Xiruv,  and  was  sometimes  spread  over  a  chair  to 
re  nder  the  seat  soft.  That  these  ^Xatiw  served  as 
blankets  for  persons  in  their  sleep,  is  seen  from 
Odyss.,  xiv.,  488,  500,  504,  513,  529  ;  xx  ,  4.  The 
byyea,  on  the  other  hand,  were  probably  a  softer 
and  more  costly  kind  of  woollen  cloth,  and  were 
used  chiefly  by  persons  of  high  rank.  They  were, 
like  the  ^Xatvat,  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  seat 
of  chairs  when  persons  wanted  to  sit  down.3 * * 6  To 
render  this  thick  woollen  stuff  less  disagreeable,  a 
linen  cloth  was  sometimes  spread  over  it.*  It  has 
sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  fryyta  were  pil¬ 
lows  or  bolsters  ;  but  this  opinion  seems  to  be  refu¬ 
ted  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  Odyss.,  vi.,  38,  they 
are  described  as  being  washed,  without  anything 
being  said  as  to  any  operation  which  would  have 
necessarily  preceded  the  washing  had  they  been 
pillows.  Beyond  this  supposition  respecting  the  fry- 
yea,  we  have  no  traces  of  pillows  or  bolsters  being 
used  in  the  Homeric  age.  The  bedstead  (Xe^of, 
teicrpov,  depviov)  of  persons  of  high  rank  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  skins  (rcuea),  upon  which  the  fryyea  were 
placed,  and  over  these  linen  sheets  or  carpets  were 
spread ;  the  ^Xaa’a,  lastly,  served  as  a  cover  or 
blanket  for  the  sleeper.®  Poor  persons  slept  on 
skins  or  beds  of  dry  herbs  spread  on  the  ground.® 
These  simple  beds,  to  which,  shortly  after  the  Ho¬ 
meric  age,  a  pillow  for  the  head  was  added,  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  used  by  the  poorer  classes  among  the 
Greeks  at  all  times.  Thus  the  bed  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  one  sheep- 
akin  [xuAiov)  and  a  pillow.7  But  the  complete  bed 
( evvt ol  a  wealthy  Greek  in  later  times  generally 
consisted  of  the  following  parts :  xXivy,  inirovoi, 
rv'Aeiov  or  KvsipaXov,  irpooKetyaAeLov,  and  arpupara. 

The  nlivy  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  bedstead, 
ami  seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  posts  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  resting  upon  four  feet.  At  the 
head  part  alone  there  was  a  board  ( avdKhvrpov  or 
iniK?uvrpov)  to  support  the  pillow  and  prevent  its 
falling  out.  Sometimes  the  avdKlivrpov  is  want¬ 
ing.8  (Compare  the  first  woodcut  in  page  188.) 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead 
was  likewise  protected  by  a  board,  so  that’ in  this 
case  a  Greek  bedstead  resembled  a  modern  so-call¬ 
ed  French  bedstead.  The  xXivy  was  generally  made 
of  wood,  which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the 
means  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ; 
for  in  some  cases  we  find  that  it  was  made  of  solid 
maple  or  boxwood,  or  veneered  with  a  coating  of 
these  more  expensive  woods.  At  a  later  period, 
bedsteads  were  not  only  made  of  solid  ivory  or  ve¬ 
neered  with  tortoise-shell,  but  sometimes  had  silver 
feet.9 

The  bedstead  was  provided  with  girths  (rovot, 
in irovoi,  Keipia),  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress  (kvc- 
tfiaAov,  rvlelov,  noirog,  or  rv/.y)  rested  ;  instead  of 
these  girths,  poorer  people  used  strings.10  The  cov¬ 
er  or  ticking  of  a  mattress  was  made  of  linen  or 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  usual  material 
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with  which  it  was  filled  (ro  lp6a/  "kopevtrs  n  Ay  pupa, 
or  yva<f>a\ov)  was  either  wool  or  dried  weeds.  Al 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the  ini- 
xXivrpov,  lay  a  round  pillow  (npoaKe<l'dXe:ov)  to  sup 
port  the  head ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures  twa 
other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  intended 
to  support  the  back.  The  covers  of  such  pillows 
are  striped  in  several  pictures  on  ancient  vases  (see 
the  woodcut  in  page  326),  and  were  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  of  various  colours.  They  were  undoubtedly 
filled  with  the  same  materials  as  the  beds  and  mat¬ 
tresses. 

The  bed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  blankets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  nepiarpupara,  vnoorpupara,  knifiXypara, 
epecrrpiSeg,  ^Xafpaz,  ap^ieaTp'ideg,  enibiikaia,  ddmbeg, 
xjjihoSdnideg,  t-vorideg,  xpvoondorfn,  rdnyreg,  or  dp- 
ipiTanyreg.  The  common  name,  however,  was  arpu- 
paru.  They  were  generally  made  of  cloth,  which 
was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one  or  on  both 
sides.1  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  wheth¬ 
er  the  ancients,  when  speaking  of  kTlivcu,  mean  beds 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay  at  meal  times.  We  consequently  do  not 
know  whether  the  descriptive  epithets  of  xXivai, 
enumerated  by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couch¬ 
es.  But  this  matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference  between  the  beds  of  the  ancients 
and  their  couches,  with  this  exception,  that  the  lat¬ 
ter,  being  made  for  appearance  as  well  as  for  com¬ 
fort,  were,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly  more  splen¬ 
did  and  costly  than  the  former.  Considering,  how¬ 
ever,  that  bedsteads  were  often  made  of  the  most 
costly  materials,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the 
coverings  and  other  ornaments  of  beds  were  little 
inferior  to  those  of  couches.  Notwithstanding  the 
splendour  and  comfort  of  many  Greek  beds,  the 
Asiatics,  who  have  at  all  times  excelled  the  Euro 
peans  in  these  kinds  of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greek? 
did  not  understand  how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.* 
The  places  most  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  ol 
splendid  bed-covers  were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage.3  It  appears  that  the  Greeks,  though 
they  wore  nightgowns,  did  not  simply  cover  them¬ 
selves  with  the  arpupara,  but  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  them.  Less  wealthy  persons  continued,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep 
and  other  animals,  especially  in  winter,  as  blan¬ 
kets*  The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  classes  are  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  names  axipnovc,  uaxdvryg,  and  k puB- 
Sarog,  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such  a  bed 
is  given  by  Aristophanes.®  The  words  xaywvy  and 
Xapevviov,  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of  straw 
or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground,®  were  afterwe-d 
applied  to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  xXivy,  which  was  gener 
ally  a  high  bedstead.  Xapevvia  were  the  usual  beds 
for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor  citizens, 
and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere  mats 
made  of  rushes  or  bast.7 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  ( lecti  cubiculares)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  during  the  Em 
pire,  when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into  Italy, 
the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  far  surpassed  everything  we  find 
described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  was  geneially 
rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the  bed  (s<ati- 
dere,  ascendere)  by  means  of  steps  placed  beside  it 
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yicammtm}).  It  was  sometimes  made  of  metal,  and 
sometimes  A  costly  kinds  of  wood,  or  veneered 
with  tortoise-shell  or  ivory;  its  feet  {fulcra)  were 
frequently  of  silver  or  gold.3  The  bed  or  mattress 
(culcita  and  torus )  rested  upon  girths  or  strings  ( res - 
tes,  fascia ,  instila,  or  funes )  which  connected  the 
two  horizontal  side-posts  of  the  bed.3  In  beds  des¬ 
tined  for  two  persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  different  names ;  the  side  at  which  persons 
entered  was  open,  and  bore  the  name  sponda  ;  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.4  The  two  sides  of  such  a  bed  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  names  torus  exterior  and 
torus  interior,  or  sponda  exterior  and  sponda  interi¬ 
or  ;5  and  from  these  expressions  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  such  lecti  had  two  beds  or  mattresses,  one 
for  each  person.  Mattresses  were  in  the  earlier 
times  filled  with  dry  herbs6  or  straw,7  and  such 
beds  continued  to  be  used  by  the  poor.  But  in  sub¬ 
sequent  times,  wool,  and,  at  a  still  later  period, 
feathers,  were  used  by  the  wealthy  for  the  beds  as 
well  as  the  pillows.8  The  cloth  or  ticking  ( operi - 
mentum  or  involucrum)  with  which  the  beds  or  mat¬ 
tresses  were  covered  was  called  toral,  torale,  lin- 
teum,  or  segestre  9  The  blankets  or  counterpanes 
[vestes  stragula,  stragula,  peristromata ,  peripetasma- 
ta)  were  in  the  houses  of  wealthy  Romans  of  the 
most  costly  description,  and  generally  of  a  purple 
colour  ( stragula  conchylio  tincta,  peristromata  conchyl- 
i lata,  coccina  stragula),  and  embroidered  with  beau¬ 
tiful  figures  in  gold.  Covers  of  this  sort  were  call¬ 
ed  peripetasmata  Attalica,  because  they  were  said 
to  have  been  first  used  at  the  court  of  Attalus.10 
The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had  curtains 
to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  anywhere ;  but  as 
curtains,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  canopy  ( aulcea ),  were 
ueed  in  the  lectus  tricliniaris11 *  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  dust  falling  upon  the  persons  lying 
on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  or  a  simi¬ 
lar  contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cubicularis. 

The  lectus  genialis  or  adversus  was  the  bridal  bed, 
which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  adversus.13  (Com¬ 
pare  House,  p.  517.)  It  was  generally  high,  with 
steps  by  its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully 
adorned.13 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris,  see  the  articles 
Funus  and  Lectica.  An  account  of  the  disposition 
of  the  couches  used  at  entertainments,  and  of  the 
place  which  each  guest  occupied,  is  given  under 
Triclinium.14 

LE'CUTHI  (XijKvdoi).  ( Vid .  Funus,  p.  456.) 

LEGA'TIO  Ll'BERA.  ( Vid.  Legatus,  p.  576.) 

LEGA'TUM,  a  Legacy,  is  variously  defined  by 
the  Roman  jurists,  but  there  can  be  no  exact  defi¬ 
nition  except  reference  be  made  to  a  heres.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  a  heres  duly  instituted,  no  legacy  can 
be  given.  A  legatum,  then,  is  a  part  of  the  heredi- 
tas  which  a  testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres 
(ab  hcrede) ;  that  is,  it  is  a  gift  to  a  person  out  of 
that  whole  ( universum )  which  is  diminished  to  the 
heres  by  such  gift.  Accordingly,  the  phrase  “  ab 


l  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  168. — Muller. — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii., 

I4£  &c.) — 2.  (Plin.,  xvi.,  43. — Mart.,  xii.,  67.— Juv.,  xi.,  94.) — 

9.  lie.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  65. — Mart.,  v.,  62. — Petron.,  97. — Compare 

Ha  it.,  Epod.,  xii.,  12. — Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  c.  10.) — 4.  (Isidor., 

xx.,  11,  p.  629,  ed.  Lindemann.) — 5.  (Ovid,  Am.,  lii.,  14,  32. — 

Suet.,  Jul.,  49.) — 6.  (Varro,  1.  c. — Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  200  and  205.) 

— 7.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  117. — Mart.,  xiv.,  160. — Senec.,  De 

Vit.  Beat.,  c.  25.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  22. — 
Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  iv.,  42. — Cic.,  Tusc.,  iii.,  19. — Mart.,  xiv., 
131  and  159.) — 9.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  II.,  iv.,  84. — Id.,  Epist.,  I.,  v., 
21. — Varro,  1.  c.) — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  iv.,  12 
and  26. — -Philip.,  ii.,  27. — Mart.,  ii.,  16.) — 11.  (Horat.,  Carrn., 
iii.,  29,  15. — Id.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  54.) — 12.  (Horat.,  Epist.,  I.,  i.,  87. 
—  Festu3,  ».  v) — 13.  (Gellius,  xvi.,  9.— Lucan,  ii.,  356. — Cic., 
Pro  Cluont ,  c  i  ) — 14.  (Becker.  Gallus,  i.,  p.  42,  <fcc.) 


herede  legare  thus  becomes  intelligible'  (“  ei  test • 
mento  legal  g~andem  pecuniam  a  filio"*).  A  legatee 
could  not  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
out  of  what  was  given  to  him,  a  rule  of  law  which 
was  thus  expressed :  “  A  legatario  legari  non  po¬ 
test .”  A  legacy  could  only  be  given  in  the  Latin 
language. 

The  word  “legatum,”  from  the  verb  lego,  con¬ 
tains  the  same  element  as  lex.  Lego  has  the  sense 
of  appointing  or  disposing  of  a  matter,  as  in  the 
phrase  “  legatum  negotium  ;”3  and  it.  is  used  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  to  express  generally  a  testator’s  dis¬ 
position  of  his  property  ( uti  legassit,  &c.).  Ulpian 
accordingly  explains  the  word  legatum  by  referring 
to  its  etymology,  and  likening  a  legatum  to  a  lex, 
properly  so  called.  “  A  legatum,”  he  says,  “  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  legis  modo,  that  is,  im¬ 
perative;  for  those  things  which  are  left  precativo 
modo  are  called  fideicommissa.”4  A  legatee  was 
named  legatarius ;  those  to  whom  a  thing  was  given 
jointly  ( conjunctim )  were  collegatarii.  A  legacy 
which  was  legally  valid  or  good  was  legatum  utile ; 
a  void  legacy  was  inutile.  A  legacy  which  was 
given  absolutely  or  unconditionally  was  said  to  be 
given  pure ;  one  which  was  given  conditionally  was 
said  to  be  given  sub  condicione.  The  expression 
purum  legatum,  an  unconditional  legacy,  also  oc¬ 
curs.6 

Gaius  apologizes  for  treating  of  legata  in  that 
part  of  his  institutional  work  in  which  he  has  placed 
it.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his  second 
book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property  in  res 
singulae,  to  which  class  legacies  belong.  But  as 
the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or  universal  acqui¬ 
sition,  he  places  the  law  of  legacies  ( hcec  juris  ma  ■ 
teria)  immediately  after  that  of  hereditas. 

There  were  four  forms  in  which  a  legacy  could 
be  left:  per vindicationem,  pe:  damnationem,  sinen- 
di  modo,  per  praeceptionem. 

A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words :  “  Hominem  stichum  do,  lego,"  or  the  words 
might  be  with  reference  to  the  legatee,  “  Capito, 
sumito,  sibi  habeto."  A  legatum  per  vindicationem 
was  so  called  with  reference  to  the  legal  means  by 
which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right  to  the  legacy 
against  the  heres  or  any  possessor,  which  was  by  a 
vindicatio  or  an  actio  in  rem  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  he- 
reditatis  aditio  had  taken  place,  the  legatee  had  the 
quiritarian  (ex  jure  quirilium)  ownership  of  the  leg¬ 
acy.  The  two  schools  raised  a  question  as  to  this. 
Whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the  legatee  ob 
tained  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  before 
he  had  consented  to  take  it.  The  opinion  of  the 
Proculiani,  who  contended  for  such  consent,  was 
confirmed  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It 
was  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  per  vindica¬ 
tionem,  that  those  things  only  could  be  so  given  in 
which  the  testator  had  quiritarian  ownership :  and 
it  was  also  necessary  that  he  should  have  such 
ownership  both  at  the  time  of  making  his  will  ard 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  wjyi 
void  (inutile).  But  there  was  an  exception  in  re¬ 
spect  of  things  “  qua  pondere,  numero,  mensura  con¬ 
stant, ”  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  and  the  precious  metals  in 
the  form  of  coin  (pecunia  numerata),  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  sufficient  if  the  testator  had  tbs  evil 
tarian  ownership  at  the  time  of  his  asiti-.  i  nis 
was  the  civil  law  (jus  civile),  but  it  altered  by 
a  senatus  consultum  of  the  time  of  Nero,  which 
enacted  that  if  a  testator  left  a  thing  u  a  legacy 
which  had  never  been  his,  the  legac”  .hould  be 
equally  good  as  if  it  had  been  left  in  Ihe  !_>rm  mosl 


1.  (Dig.  30,  tit.  1,  s.  116.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cluent,  12.)— 9 
(Plaut.,  Cas.,  I.,  i.,  12.) — 4.  (Frag.,  tit-  S4.) — 5.  (Dig  36,  tit.  i 
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advantageous  to  the  legatee  ( optimo  jure),  which 
form  was  the  legatum  per  damnationem.  But  if  a 
testator  gave  a  thing  of  his  own  by  his  testament 
which  he  afterward  alienated,  it  was  the  best  opinion 
that  the  legacy  was  inutile  by  the  jus  civile,  and  that 
the  senatus  consultum  did  not  make  it  good.  If  the 
same  thing  was  given  to  more  than  one  person,  either 
jointly  ( conjunctim ),  so  as  to  make  them  collegatarii, 
or  severally  ( disjunctim ),  each  took  an  equal  share. 
A  legatum  was  given  conjunctim  thus  :  “  Titio  et  Seio 
hominem  stichum  do,  lego disjunctim,  thus  :  “  Titio 
hominem  stichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  eundem  hominem  do, 
lego."  If  one  collegatarius  failed  to  take,  his  por¬ 
tion  went  to  the  others.  In  the  case  of  a  conditional 
legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the  schools  were  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  :  the  Sabiniani  said  that  it  was  the 
property  of  the  heres  during  the  pendency  of  the 
condition ;  the  Proculiani  said  that  it  was  “  res  nul- 
lius.” 

The  form  of  the  per  damnationem  was  this :  “  He¬ 
res  meus  stichum  servum  meum  dare  damnas  esto 
but  the  word  dato  was  equally  effective.  A  thing 
which  belonged  to  another  ( aliena  res)  could  be  thus 
left,  and  the  heres  was  bound  to  procure  the  thing 
for  the  legatee,  or  to  pay  him  the  value  of  it.  A 
thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  ol  the  will  might 
bo  left  by  this  form,  as  the  future  p  oduce  of  a  fe¬ 
male  slave  ( ancilla ).  The  legatee  did  not  acquire 
the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy  by  virtue  of 
the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still  remained  the 
property  of  the  heres,  and  the  legatee  could  only 
sue  for  it  by  an  actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a 
thing  mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the 
quiritarian  ownership  of  it  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  from  the  heres :  if  it  was  merely  delivered, 
the  legatarius  only  acquired  the  complete  ownership 
{plenum  jus)  by  usucapion.  If  the  same  thing  was 
left  to  two  or  more  conjunctim,  each  had  an  equal 
fchare ;  if  disjunctim,  the  heres  was  bound  to  give 
the  thing  to  one,  and  its  value  to  the  rest.  In  the 
case  of  a  gift  conjunctim,  the  share  of  the  legatee 
who  failed  to  take  belonged  to  the  hereditas  ;  but 
the  lex  Papia  made  it  caducum,  and  gave  it  first 
to  a  collegatarius  who  had  children,  then  to  the 
heredes  who  had  children,  and  then  to  the  other 
legatees  who  had  children  ( legatarii ),  a  privilege 
which  Juvenal  alludes  to  ( dulce  caducum}). 

The  legatum  sinendi  modo  was  thus  given  :  “  He¬ 
res  meus  damnas  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium  hominem 
stichum  sumer e  sibique  habere by  which  form  a 
testator  could  give  either  his  own  property  or  that 
of  his  heres.  As  in  the  case  of  a  legatum  per  dam¬ 
nationem,  the  legatee  prosecuted  his  claim  by  an 
actio  in  personam.  It  was  doubted  whether  the 
heres  Was  bound  to  transfer  the  property,  in  the  case 
of  a  res  mancipi,  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing  nec  mancipi,  by  traditio  or 
delivery,  for  the  words  of  the  gift  are  “  permit  him 
to  take.”  It  was  also  a  still  more  doubtful  ques¬ 
tion  (in  the  time  of  Gaius),  whether,  if  the  same 
thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally  ( dis¬ 
junctim' ),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the  heres 
was  released  from  all  farther  claim  when  either  of 
them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  with  his 
permission. 

The  legatum  per  praceptionem  was  in  this  manner : 
“  Lucius  Titius  hominem  stichum  pracipito where 
44  praecipito”  is  the  same  as  “  prajcipuum  sumito,”  or 
“take  first.”  The  Sabiniani  were  of  opinion  that  a 
legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to  one  who  was  also 
made  a  heres ;  but  a  senatus  consultum  Neronia- 
nutn  made  the  legacy  good,  even  if  it  was  thus  left 
to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  another  than  the  heres, 
provided  the  legatee  was  a  person  to  whom  a  lega¬ 
cy  could  be  left  in  any  of  the  three  other  modes. 


For  the  senatus  consultum  made  those  Iegc.cie* 
valid  which  were  not  valid  by  the  jus  civile  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  words  of  the  gift  ( verborum  vitio),  but 
not  those  legacies  which  were  invalid  on  account 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  legatee  ( vitio  persona), 
which  was  the  case  with  a  peregrinus.  The  Sa¬ 
biniani  also  maintained  that  a  man  could  leave  m 
this  manner  only  what  was  his  own ;  for  the  only 
way  in  which  the  legatee  could  enforce  his  right 
was  by  a  judicium  familiaj  erciscundae,  in  which  ju¬ 
dicium  it  was  necessary  that  the  judex  should  ad¬ 
judicate  that  which  was  given  per  praeceptionem, 
and  he  could  adjudicate  on  nothing  else  than  the 
res  hereditaria.  But  the  same  senatus  consultum 
made  a  legacy  valid  which  was  given  in  this  form, 
even  if  the  thing  did  not  belong  to  the  testator 
The  Proculiani  contended  that  a  legacy  could  be 
given  to  an  extraneus  per  praeceptionem  ;  and,  far¬ 
ther,  that  if  the  thing  was  the  testator’s  ex  jure 
quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for  {vindicari)  by  the  leg¬ 
atee,  whether  he  was  a  heres  or  not  ( extraneus ) ;  if 
it  was  the  testator’s  in  bonis,  it  was  a  utile  legatum 
to  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
heres  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  familim  erciscun¬ 
dae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in  either 
way,  still  the  legatum  was  made  utile  both  to  the 
heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus  consultum. 
If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to  more  than  one 
either  disjunctim  or  conjunctim,  each  had  only  his 
share. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  ( erogare )  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was,  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was,  of  course,  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was 
the  lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did  not 
allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis  causa  or 
as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses  to  one  per¬ 
son,  certain  relatives  excepted.1 *  But  this  measure 
was  a  failure,  for  it  did  not  prevent  a  man  from 
giving  as  many  several  thousands  to  as  many  per¬ 
sons  as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting  his  estate. 
The  lex  Yoconia  (B.C.  169)  afterward  enacted  that 
no  person  should  take  by  way  of  legacy  or  donatio 
mortis  causa  more  than  the  heredes  (severally,  as  it 
seems);  but  this  lex  was  ineffectual;  for,  by  dis¬ 
tributing  the  hereditas  among  numerous  legatees, 
the  heres  might  have  so  small  a  portion  as  not  to 
make  it  worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  at¬ 
tached  to  the  hereditas.3  The  lex  Falcidia  (B.C. 
40)  at  last  took  away  all  means  of  evaskm  by  de¬ 
claring  that  a  testator  should  not  give  more  than 
three  fourths  in  legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  se¬ 
cured  to  the  heres ;  and  “  this  law,”  says  Gaius, 
“  is  now  in  force.”  The  senatus  consultum  Pegasi- 
anum  extended  the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicom- 
missa  (vid.  Fideicommissa)  ;  and  the  Emperor  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  applied  it  to  the  case  of  fideicommissa 
when  there  was  an  intestacy.8  The  lex  Falcidia 
applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in  captivity 
( apud  hostes),  for  a  previous  lex  Cornelia  had  given 
to  the  wills  of  such  persons  the  same  force  as  if 
they  had  died  cives  {in  civitate*). 

Legata  were  inutilia  or  void  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  legal  efficacy  from  such  institu 
tion  ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  free¬ 
dom.  It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  in  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  his  death ;  it  was 
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alto  inutile  if  given  in  form  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  says 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  ( pretiosa 
> atio ).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  (poena  nomine),  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do,  or  restraining  him 
fi  om  doing,  any  particular  act.  A  legacy  could  not 
be  left  to  an  uncertain  person  (incerta  persona). 
The  notion  of  an  uncertain  person  was  not  of  a 
person  who  could  never  be  ascertained  ;  for  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gaius,  the  person 
or  persons  would  be  easily  ascertained  (for  instance, 
“  q ui  post  testamentum  consules  designati  erunt")\ 
but  the  lotion  of  the  uncertainty  was  referred  to 
the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the  time  of  making  his 
testament.  Accordingly,  the  persona  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  incerta  where  he  was  one  of  a  certain  class, 
such  as  cognati,  though  the  individual  of  the  class 
might  be  uncertain  till  the  event  happened  which 
was  to  determine  who  out  of  the  class  was  intended 
by  the  testator.  Such  a  form  of  bequest  was  called 
a  certa  demonstratio  incerUe  personae  1  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  a  postumus  alienus,  nor  could 
such  a  person  be  a  heres  institutus,  for  he  was  an 
incerta  persona.  It  has  been  explained  elsewhere 
who  is  a  postumus  (vid.  Heres,  p.  500) :  a  postu¬ 
mus  alienus  is  one  who,  when  born,  cannot  be 
among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be  le¬ 
gally  (rede)  left  to  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by  the  same 
will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a  legacy 
could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  condicione.  But  if 
a  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another  was 
made  heres,  a  legacy  might  be  left  (ab  eo  legari)  to 
the  person  in  whose  power  he  was  ;  for  if  such  lat¬ 
ter  person  became  heres  thereby  (per  eum),  the  leg¬ 
acy  was  extinguished,  because  a  man  cannot  owe 
a  thing  to  himself ;  but  if  the  son  was  emancipated, 
or  the  slave  was  manumitted  or  transferred  to  an¬ 
other,  and  so  the  son  became  heres,  or  so  the  slave 
made  another  person  heres,  the  legacy  was  due  to 
the  father  or  former  master.  Not  only  res  singulae 
could  be  given  as  a  legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  uni- 
versitas  of  things  (universarum  rerum)  could  be  so 
given  ;  thus  the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a 
half  or  any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partition  By  the  jus  civile  there 
might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfructus  of  those  things 
which  were  capable  of  being  used  and  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  things.  By  a  senatus  consul- 
turn  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  the  abusus  of  those 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  as  wine, 
nil,  wheat,  but  the  legatarius  had  to  give  security 
for  the  restoration  of  them  when  his  right  to  the 
enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical  meaning  of  abu¬ 
sus,  that  is,  the  use  of  things  which  are  consumed 
in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  ususfructus  by  Cicero.8 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  person, 
or  taken  away  (adimi)  by  another  will  or  codicilli 
confirmed  by  a  will ;  it  might  also  be  taken  away  by 
erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will.  Such  a  revocation 
of  legacies  (ademptio  legatorum)  seems  to  have  been 
only  effected  in  the  way  mentioned.  The  expres- 
sbn  ademption  of  legacies  in  English  law  has  a 
different  meaning,  and  in  the  case  of  a  specific  thing 
corresponds  to  the  Roman  extinction  of  legacies, 
which  took  place  if  the  testator  disposed  of  the 
thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the  lega¬ 
tum  had  become  his  (post  diem  legati  cedentem),  it 
passed  to  his  heres ;  or,  to  use  a  phrase  of  English 
(aw,  the  legacy  was  vested.  The  phrase  “  dies  le- 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  238.)— 2.  (Cie.,  Leg.,  li.,  20  ;  Pro  Ciecin.,  4.—  j 
Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  24,  s.  25.) — 3.  (Top.,  3.— IJeber  das  alter  des  1 
Himsi-us  isfi  let  us-  vor  Puchta  Rheinisches  Mos  .  1829  , 


gati  cedit"  accordingly  means  f‘the  time  is  come  a! 
which  the  legacy  belongs  to  the  legatee,”  though 
the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  it;  and  “ dies  venit"  denotes  the  arrival  of 
the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded.1 * *  If  the  leg¬ 
acy  was  left  conditionally,  there  was  no  vesting  till 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  law,  legacies 
which  were  left  unconditionally,  or  fiom  a  time 
named  (in  diem  certum),  were  vested  from  the  time 
of  the  testator’s  death  ;  but  by  the  lex  Papia  they 
vested  from  the  time  of  opening  the  will.  The  leg¬ 
acy  might  vest  immediately  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  yet  the  testator  might  defer  the  time 
of  payment.8  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a  con¬ 
dition  of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titius  when  or  if 
he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in  which 
case  the  words  when  and  if  were  considered  equiv 
alent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adopted  in  English 
law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  will 
which  gives  the  words  “  when”  or  “  if”  a  different 
signification.8 

LEGA'TUS.  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  by 
foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadors  sent 
from  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  into  the  provin¬ 
ces  ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman  gen¬ 
erals  into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  praetors 
into  the  provinces. 

1.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  coun¬ 
try  they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposite  their  names  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch4 * *  explains  as  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  cus¬ 
tom  ;  for  formerly,  says  he,  the  quaestors  sent  pres¬ 
ents  to  all  legati,  which  were  called  lautia ;  and  if 
any  ambassador  was  taken  ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in 
the  care  of  the  quaestors,  who,  if  he  died,  had  also 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  burial  from  the  public 
treasury.  When,  afterward,  the  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  Repub 
lie  became  extended,  the  former  hospitable  custom 
was  reduced  to  the  mere  formality  of  depositing  the 
name  with  the  keepers  of  the  public  treasury.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  their  admission  into  the  city,  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors  seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  give  notice 
from  what  nation  they  came  and  for  what  purpose ; 
for  several  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  am¬ 
bassadors  were  prohibited  from  entering  the  city, 
especially  in  case  of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the 
state  from  which  they  came.8  In  such  cases  the 
ambassadors  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  and 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,*  or  an  audience  was  given  to 
them  by  the  senate  (senatus  legatis  datur)  outside 
the  city,  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona.7  This  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadors  were 
nevertheless  treated  as  public  guests,  and  some 
public  villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigned 
for  their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  on  the  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa,8  or  if  they  came  from  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one  of  the  inferior 
magistrates,  or  a  legatus  of  a  consul,  was  despatched 
by  the  senate  to  receive  and  conduct  them  to  the 
city  at  the  expense  of  the  Republic.  When  they 
were  introduced  into  the  senate  by  the  pra?tor  oi 
consul,  they  first  explained  what  they  had  to  com 
municate,  and  then  the  pra-tor  invited  the  senator* 
to  put  their  questions  to  the  ambassaders.9  The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  was  frequently 

1.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  213.)— 2.  (Dig.  36,  tit.  3,  s.  81.)— 3 

(Dig.  36,  tit.  2,  8.  5,  22. — Hanson  v.  Graham,  6  Ves.,  p.  243.— 

Compare  Gaius,  191-245. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxiv. — Dig.  30,  Sec. 

— Paulus,  S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  6.)— 4.  (Qu<est.  Rom.,  p.  275,  li.) — 5 

(Liv.,  xxx.,  21.— Id.,  xlii.,  36  — Id.,  xlv.,  22.)— 6.  (Liv..  xlii., 

36.) — 7.  (Liv.,  1  c. — Id.,  xxx.,  21.) — 8.  (Liv.,  x)  .,  13  — 9 

(Liv ,  xxx.,  22.J 
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aimed  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re¬ 
sembled  more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness  in 
a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a  view 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was  proposed.1 
The  whole  transaction  was  carried  on  by  interpret¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  Latin  language  (Vid.  Interpkes.) 
Valerius  Maximus*  states  that  the  Greek  rhetorician 


1.  (Liv.,  1.  c.,  with  tho  note  of  Gronovius.) — 2.  (ii.,  2,  3.) — 

t.  (Liv.,  viii.,  1.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  14.) — 5.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr., 
li.,  11,  12. — Id.,  ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.) — 6.  (Be  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155, 
Maher.) — 7.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  33. — Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom., 
ai.,  f.  706. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  42. — Liv.,  xxi.,  10. — Dig.  50,  tit.  7, 
*.  17.)— 8.  'Cic.  in  Vatin.,  15.) — 9.  (Liv.,  iv.,  17. — Cic.,  Philip., 
ix  ,  1.) — 1C.  (Liv.,  ii.,  59. — Id.,  iv.,  17.) — 11.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  28. 
—Cic.  ad  Att.,  xv.,  li. — Id.,  ad  Fam.,  n.,  6. — Id.,  Pro  Log.  Ma¬ 
ui.,  19.) — 12.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  1.  c.-  !d.,  Pro  Sext.,  14.) — 13 
(xlin..  1. — Compare  xliv.,  18.) — 14.  (Varro,  Be  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
•7,  Muller.) 
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pendent  of  the  command  of  their  general.1  Theil 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  impor- 
tance  of  the  war,  or  the  extent  of  the  province  • 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of,  but  Pom- 
pey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  legati.  Whenever 
the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or  when  a 
proconsul  left  his  province,  the  legati,  or  one  of  them, 
took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  insignia  as  well  aA 
the  power  of  his  superior.  He  was  in  this  cas« 
called  legatus  pro  prastore,*  and  hence  we  sometimes 
read  that  a  man  governed  a  province  as  legatu3 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  procorsul 
whose  vicegerent  he  was.*  During  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Republic,  it  sometimes  happened  that  a 
consul  carried  on  a  war,  or  a  proconsul  governed 
his  province  through  his  legati,  while  he  himself 
remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted  some  other  more 
urgent  affairs. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  time  of 
the  Empire  (vid.  Provincia),  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  legati,  the  latter  by  one.4  The 
provinces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul,  were  governed  by  persons  whom  the  em¬ 
peror  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  consuls 
or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These  vice¬ 
gerents  of  the  emperor  were  called  legati  augvsti 
pro  preetore,  legati  preetorii,  legati  consulares,  or  sim¬ 
ply  legati,  and  they,  like  the  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinciae  populi  Romani,  had  one  or  three  legati  as 
their  assistants.4 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  and  conductirg 
their  own  personal  affairs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  £ 
heavy  burden  upon  the  pr:  vincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  libera, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or  ambassador, 
without  having  any  of  his  duties  to  perform  At 
the  time  of  Cicero,  the  privilege  of  legatio  libera 
was  abused  to  a  very  great  extent.  Cicero,  there¬ 
fore,  in  his  consulship,  endeavoured  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  a  tribune,  he 
only  succeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of  its  duration 
to  one  year.*  Julius  Caesar  afterward  extended  the 
time  during  which  a  senator  might  avail  himself  of 
legatio  libera  to  five  years,7  and  this  law  of  Caesar 
(lex  Julia)  seems  to  have  remained  in  force  dowr 
to  a  very  late  period.8 

LEGES.  (Fid.  Lex.) 

LEGIO.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman.) 

LEGIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

LEGIS  AQUI'LLE  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Damni  Inj* 
ria  Actio.) 

LEGITIM  A  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  16.) 

LEGITIMA  HERE'DITAS.  (Vid.  Heres,  Ro 
man,  p.  497,  499.) 

*LEGU'MEN,  a  general  name  among  the  Romans 
for  Pulse,  of  which  beans  were  esteemed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sort.  The  term  is  derived  from  lego,  “to 
gather,”  because  pulse  are  gathered  by  hand,  ai  d 
not  reaped.9 

1.  (Cass.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  17. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  51  --Aipiaa, 
Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  38.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  9. — Lydus,  De  Mag-.,  ii;  ,  3. 
— Cass.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  21.) — 3.  (Sallust,  Cat.,  42.) — 4.  (Dion 
Cass.,  liii.,  13. — Dig.  1,  tit.  16.) — 5.  (Strabo,  iii.,  p.  352. — Com 

pare  Dig.  1,  tit.  18,  s.  7. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  59. — Id.,  Agric.,  c 
7. — Spanheim,  De  Usu  et  Pnestant.  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  595.)— 6 
(Cic.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  8. — Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  i.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Flacc. 
34. — Id.,  Philip.,  i.,  2.)— 7.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xv.,  11.) — 8.  (Su«t, 
Tib.,  31. — Dig.  50,  tit.  7.  a.  14.) — 9.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Grorp 
i-  74.) 


Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first  foreigner 
who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in  his  own 
tongue.  After  the  ambassadors  had  thus  been  ex¬ 
amined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the  assembly 
of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  brought  before  them.  The  result  was  commu- 
sicated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor.*  In 
some  eases,  ambassadors  not  only  received  rich 
presents  on  their  departure,  but  were,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  senate,  conducted  by  a  magistrate,  and 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  frontier  of  Italy,  and 
even  farther.4  By  the  lex  Gabinia  it  was  decreed, 
that  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  should  every  day  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors.4  There  was  at  Rome,  as  Varro*  ex¬ 
presses  it,  a  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
senate-house  called  Graecostasis,  in  which  foreign 
ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable.7 

2.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate  ;* 
and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  mission  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  great  honour,  which  was  conferred  only  on 
men  of  high  rank  or  eminence ;  for  a  Roman  am¬ 
bassador,  according  to  Dionysius,  had  the  powers 
(ki-ovoia  nai  dvvafuc)  of  a  magistrate  and  the  vener¬ 
able  character  of  a  priest  If  a  Roman,  during  the 
performance  of  his  mission  as  ambassador,  died  or 
was  killed,  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the  Re¬ 
public  with  a  public  sepulchre  and  a  statue  in  the 
Kostra.9  The  expenses  during  the  journey  of  an 
ambassador  were,  of  course,  paid  by  the  Republic  ; 
and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province,  the 
provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything  he 
wanted. 

3.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the  name 
of  ambassadors  cannot  be  applied,  were  persons 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  in  later  times  the  governors  of  prov¬ 
inces  also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  consuls  in 
the  Roman  armies,  are  mentioned  along  with  the 
tribunes  at  a  very  early  period.10  These  legati  were 
nominated  (legabantur)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator 
under  whom  they  served,11  but  the  sanction  of  the 
senate  (senatus  consultum )  was  an  essential  point, 
without  which  no  one  could  be  legally  considered  a 
legatus;1*  and  from  Livy13  it  appears  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  by  the  magistrates  (consul,  praetor,  or  dicta¬ 
tor)  did  not  take  place  until  they  had  been  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  The  persons  appointed 
to  this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
iheir  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act  in 
his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.14  The 
legati  were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  consul 
placed  great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his 
friends  or  relatives ;  but  they  had  no  power  inde- 


LEITOURGIA 


LEMNIA  TERRA, 


•LEIMO'NIUM  ( Xei/iuviov ),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
hiolus  and  most  of  the  aarly  commentators  make 
to  have  been  the  Statice  Limonium,  or  Sea  Laven¬ 
der.  Sprengel,  however,  follows  Gesner  in  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  Polygonum  Bis  tor  ta,  or  Snakeweed.1 * 

*LEIOB'ATOS  {Xeiu6drog),  a  species  of  Raia  or 
Skate.  Artedi  calls  it  Rata  varia  ;  Coray,  Raie 
miralet.'1 

AEIJIOMAPTTPIOT  AIKH  {XEinopaprvpiov  61- 
Vid.  Marturia.) 

AEI1IONAYTJOY  TPA4>H  (XeLirovavriov  ypadrf). 
'/'he  indictment  for  desertion  from  the  fleet  was 
preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  strategi ;  and 
the  court  which,  under  their  superintendence,  sat 
for  the  trial  of  this  and  similar  military  offences, 
was  composed  of  citizens  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  expedition  in  question.3  The  penalty  upon  con¬ 
viction  seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete 
disfranchisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descend¬ 
ants.* 

AEUT02TPATI0Y  TPA<i>H  {Tienroarpariov  ypa- 
The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for  desertion 
from  the  army,  and  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  con¬ 
viction,  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  desertion 
irom  the  fleet  {vid.  AEIIIONAYTIOY  TPA^H),  and 
the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisangelia, 
which,  Heraldus  suggests,  would  be  frequently 
adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous  to  impose 
silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  procuring  his 
disfranchisement,  as  this  was  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  judgment  being  given  against  the  defend¬ 
ant,  and  prevented  his  speaking  or  appearing  in 
public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by  which, 
if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  one  of  the  ordinary  legal  tribunals? 

AEIIIOTAHIOY  rPA<t»H  ( ’kenroTa&ov  ypaiprj ). 
{Vid  Astrateias  Graphe.) 

LEITOUR'GIA  ( "XeiTovpyia,  from  Xeitov,  Ion. 
Kt/irov,  i.  e.,  dr/piiaiov,  or,  according  to  others,  npv- 
ravElov )  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  services 
which,  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek  repub¬ 
lics,  every  citizen  who  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  property  had  to  perform  towards  the  state.  These 
personal  services,  which  in  all  cases  were  connect¬ 
ed  with  considerable  expenses,  occur  in  the  history 
of  Attica  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ihe  Peisistratids,6 
and  were  probably,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  legislation  of  Solon.  They  were  at 
first  a  natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return, 
had  also  to  perform  heavier  duties  towards  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  when  the  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  liturgies 
became  changed ;  for,  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  wealthiest, 
they  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
with  personal  labour  and  exertion  {rolg  xPWaGL  Kat 
rip  OijpaTi  lEirovpyelv).  Notwithstanding  this  al¬ 
tered  character  of  the  liturgies,  we  scarcely  ever 
find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons  subject 
to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious  exertions, 
and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  people.7 * 
To  do  no  more  than  the  law  required  {u<pocnovcOaiB) 
was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  disgrace,  and  in 
some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian,  even  when  it  was 
not  his  turn,  would  volunteer  to  perform  a  liturgy.9 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  16. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Process,  108,  133.) — 4.  (Petit, 
Leg'.  Att.,  401,  667  )•  .r.  ("Herald. ,  Animadv.  in  Salmas.,  p.  242.) 
— 6.  (Aristot.,  CEconom.,  ii.,  5.) — 7.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  13. 
—Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  p.  1155. — Compare  Lys.,  Pro  bon.  Alcib., 
p.  646  and  657. — Isocrat.,  De  Big.,  15. — Aristot.,  Po’it.,  v.,  7,  p. 
173,  ed.  Gattling.) — 8.  (Laseus,  De  Apollod.,  c.  38.1 — 9.  (De- 
mosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  519,  506,  — Compare  Bockh  Publ.  Econ. 
»f  Athens,  ii.,  p  202.) 
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All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  1, 
(  rdinary  or  encyciic  liturgies {kyuvuTuot  XsiTovpyiai1), 
and,  2,  extraordinary  liturgies.  The  former  were 
called  encyclic,  because  they  recurred  every  year  at 
certain  festive  seasons,  and  comprised  the  x°Prtyu *» 
yvpvaaiapxla,  AapnaSapxici,  apxidsupla,  and  ioriaoif, 
which  are  all  described  in  separate  articles.  {Vid. 
Choragus,  Gymnasium,  p.  483 ;  Lampadephoria, 
Theoria,  Hestiasis.)  Every  Athenian  who  pos¬ 
sessed  three  talents  and  above  was  subject  to 
them,’  and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the 
members  of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  property 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vol¬ 
unteered  to  undertake  a  liturgy  for  another  person. 
But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be  compelled 
to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at  a  time,3  and 
he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a  liturgy,  was 
free  for  the  next  [kviavrov  SiaTuiruv  hiaaroq  Asirovp 
yrT*),  so  that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  litur¬ 
gy  only  every  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it 
was  io  undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were 
always  appointed  by  their  own  tribe,3 *  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  ETupElyTal  tuv  <j>vluv,s  and  the  tribe 
shared  praise  as  well  as  blame  with  its  Xsirovoyoc. 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  ot 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or¬ 
phans,  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.7  Sometimes  the  ex¬ 
emption  from  liturgies  (dreAefa)  was  granted  to 
persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the  Republic.* 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied  is  the  trierarchy  {rpt- 
ypapxla) ;  in  earlier  times,  however,  the  service  in 
the  armies  was  in  reality  no  more  than  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  liturgy.  {Vid.  Eisphora  and  Trierarchia.) 
In  later  times,  during  and  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  were  found  too 
heavy  for  one  person,  we  find  that  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  two  persons  combined  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  liturgy  {owreTiEia).  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  choragia  and  the  trierarchy.9 

Liturgies  in  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  performed  were  also  divided  into  leiTovpyiai 
noTuruca'i,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon  citizens, 
and  ’kEiTovpyia.i  ruv  f. ietoIkov .10  The  only  liturgies 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by 
the  fiETOLKoi,  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea,11  and  the  kar taoig,1*  to  which  may  be  added 
the  hydriaphoria  and  skiadephoria.  {Vid.  Hydri- 

APHORIA.) 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens  has 
been  shown  by  Bockh,13 * *  for  choregia  and  other  litur¬ 
gies  are  mentioned  at  Siphnos;1*  choregia  in^Egina 
even  before  the  Persian  wars  ;13  in  Mytilene  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  ;18  at  Thebes  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas  ;17  at  Orchomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in 
several  towns  of  Asia  Minor.18 

*LEMNIA  TERRA  {Ay/ivla  yy),  Lemnian  earth 
“  There  were  among  the  ancients,"  observes  Sii 
John  Hill,19  “  two  Earths  of  Lemnos,  well  known 
and  in  common  use,  though  applied  to  different  pur¬ 
poses  :  these  distinctions  have  been  since  lost,  and 
that  loss  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
These  two  we  distinguish  by  the  names  of  Terra 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  463.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p. 

833. — Isseus,  De  Pyrrh.  hsered.,  e.  80.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept., 

p.  462. — Id.,  c.  Polyclet.,  p.  1209.) — 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p 

459.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  p.  510,  519.)  —  6.  (Tittmann, 

Gnech.  Staatsv.,  p.  296,  &c. — Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.,  &c.,  i.,  p. 

211.)— 7.  (Lys;as,  c.  Diogeit.,  p.  908. — Demosth.,  De  Syrnmor., 

p.  182.)  —  8.  Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p.  466,  &c.)  —  9.  (Hermann, 

Polit.  Ant.,  <)  161,  n.  12  and  13.)  — 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  p. 

462.) — 11.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  954.) — 12.  (IJIpian  ad  De¬ 

mosth.,  Lept.,  15.)— 13.  (Publ.  Econ.,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  4.  &o.) — 14 

(Isocrat.,  -<Egi  et.,  c.  17.) — 15.  (Herod.,  v.,  83.) — 16.  (Antiph, 

De  Csed.  Herod.,  p.  744.)  — 17.  (Plut.,  Aristid.,  1.)  —  18.  (Com¬ 

pare  Wolf,  Prolegom.  in  Demosth.,  Lept.,  p.  lxxxvi.,  &c.— 

Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  p.  130,  &c.) — 19.  (ad  Theophrast.  De  La 

pid.,  c.  93.) 
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Itmnia  and  Rubrica  Lemma ,  or  yrj  Arj/ivia  and  p'Ck- 
jof  A wfivia,  the  Lemnian  Earth  and  Lemnian  Red¬ 
dle.  The  latter  of  these  was  used  by  painters  as  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  pit :  the  former  was  made  into 
cakes,  and  sealed  with  great  ceremony,  and  was  in 
very  high  esteem  in  medicine.  The  great  occasion 
of  the  errors  about  the  Lemnian  earths  is  the  mis¬ 
take  of  Pliny  in  confounding  them  together,  as  he 
evidently  has  done,  not  distinguishing  the  medicinal 
sealed  earth  of  that  island  from  the  reddle  used  by 
painters.  The  sealed  earth  was  esteemed  sacred, 
and  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to  meddle  with 
it.  They  mixed  it  with  goat’s  blood,  and  made  the 
impression  of  a  seal  upon  it.  The  Rubrica  Lemnia, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  kind  of  reddle  of  firm  con¬ 
sistence  and  deep  red  colour,  dug  in  the  same  isl¬ 
and,  and  never  made  into  any  form  or  sealed,  but 
purchased  in  the  rough  glebes  by  artificers  of  many 
kinds,  who  used  it  in  colouring.”  The  Lemnian 
earth  was  a  fat,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  pale  red  colour. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Lemnium  sigillum.  A  com¬ 
mon  Greek  name  for  it  is  aqtpayiq,  in  allusion  to  its 
having  been  sealed,  whence  the  sphragide  of  Jame¬ 
son.  The  stamp  before  the  time  of  Dioscorides 
was  the  figure  of  a  goat ;  afterward,  in  Galen’s 
time,  with  the  image  of  Diana.  Of  late  years  it 
has  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire.  It  acts  as  an  astringent,  but  was  much  more 
frequently  used  in  former  days  as  a  medicine  than 
at  the  present  day.* 1 

*LEMNA  (Xifiva),  a  plant,  which  Stackhouse 
conjectures  was  the  Lemna  trisulca,  but  Sprengel 
the  Marsilea  quadrifolia .* 

LEMNISCUS  {IrpivLauog).  This  word  is  said  to 
have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracusans.3 
It  signified  a  kind  of  coloured  riband,  which  hung 
down  from  crowns  or  diadems  at  the  back  part  of 
the  head.*  The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the 
lemniscus  as  a  riband  wound  around  the  wool  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  two  ends  of  the  riband, 
where  they  met,  were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See 
the  representations  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and 
civica  in  p.  310,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns 
together,  but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the 
remark  of  Servius,*  it  appears  that  coronas  adorned 
with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction  than  those 
without  them.  This  serves  to  explain  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  Cicero6  ( palma  lemniscala),  where  palma 
means  a  victory,  and  the  epithet  lemniscata  indi¬ 
cates  the  contrary  of  infamis,and,at  the  same  time, 
implies  an  honourable  as  well  as  a  lucrative  victory.1 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone,  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.®  To  show 
honour  and  admiration  for  a  person,  flowers,  gar¬ 
lands,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimes  showered  upon 
him  while  he  walked  in  public.9 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterward  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast  ( phi- 
lyra:10) ;  but,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  wealthy  Crassus  not  only  made  the  foliage 
or  leaves  of  crowns  of  thin  sheets  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  but  the  lemnisci  likewise  ;  and  P.  Claudius 
Pulcher  embellished  the  metal-lemnisci  with  works 
of  art  in  relief  and  with  inscriptions.11 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
in  the  signification  of  a  kind  of  liniment  applied  to 
wounds.13 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  iv.,  10.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 
S.  (ad  .-En  ,  v.,  269.)— 6.  (Pro  Rose.  Am.,  c.  35.) — 7.  (Compare 
Auson.,  Epist.,  xx.,  5.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 9.  (Casau- 
bon  ad  Suet.,  Ner.,  25.— Liv.,  xxxiii.,  19.)  —  10.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xt.,  14.) — 11.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxi.,  3.)— 12.  (Celsus,  vii  ,  28. — 
Veget.,  De  Re  Veter.,  it.,  14  and  48. — Id.  ib.,  iii„  18.) 
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LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  fot  the 
souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  in  the  month  of  May.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  Remus,  whom  he  had  slain,1  and  to  have 
been  called  originally  Remuria.  It  was  celebrated 
at  night  and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate 
days,  that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth 
of  May.  During  this  season  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  marry  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  marry  were  be 
lieved  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb,  menst 
Maio  mala  nubent.  Those  who  celebrated  the  Lem- 
uralia  walked  barefooted,  washed  their  hands  three 
times,  and  threw  nine  times  black  beans  behind 
their  backs,  believing  by  this  ceremony  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  Lemures.3  As  regards  the 
solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  only 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  the 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars,3  and  that  on  the  third  day 
the  images  of  the  thirty  Argei,  made  of  rushes,  were 
thrown  from  the  Pons  Sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by 
the  vestal  virgins.*  (Compare  Argei.)  On  the 
same  day  there  was  a  festival  of  the  merchants 
( festum  mercatorum 5),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  B.C.*  On  this  occasion,  the  merchants 
offered  up  incense,  and,  by  means  of  a  laurel-branch, 
sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods  with  water 
from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta  Capena,  ho¬ 
ping  thereby  to  make  their  business  prosper. 

LENiEA.  ( Vid .  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

LENOS.  (Vid.  Torcular.) 

*LEO  (Uuv),  the  Lion,  or  Felis  leo,  L.  “  Cuvier 
has,  with  much  learning  and  research,  accumulated 
instances  of  lions  in  parts  where  they  are  no  longer 
indigenous,  and  of  their  former  great  abundance  in 
countries  where  they  are  now  but  partially  known. 

*  It  is  true,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the  species  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  a  great  number  of  places  where  it  was 
formerly  found,  and  that  it  has  diminished  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  everywhere.’  Herodotus  relates 
that  the  camels  which  carried  the  baggage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions  in  the 
country  of  the  Paeonians  and  Crestonaeans,  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia  ;  and  also,  that  there  were  many  lions  in 
the  mountains  between  the  river  Nestus  in  Thrace, 
and  the  Achelous,  which  separates  Acarnania  from 
HStolia.  Aristotle  repeats  the  same  as  a  fact  in  his 
time.  Pausanias,  who  also  relates  the  accident 
which  befell  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  says  farther, 
that  these  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  Olympus,  between  Macedonia  and  Thes¬ 
saly.  If  we  except  some  countries  between  India 
and  Persia,  and  some  parts  of  Arabia,  lions  are  now 
very  rare  in  Asia.  Anciently  they  were  common. 
Besides  those  of  Syria,  often  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Armenia  was  pestered  with  them,  according 
to  Oppian.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  saw,  near  Baby¬ 
lon,  a  lioness  with  eight  young ;  and  in  his  time 
they  were  common  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Ganges.  JElian  mentions  the  Indian  lions  which 
were  trained  for  the  chase,  remarkable  for  their 
magnitude  and  the  blackish  tints  of  their  fur.  That 
the  species  has  become  rare,  in  comparison  with 
former  times,  even  where  it  is  now  most  abundant, 
may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  accounts  given 
by  Pliny.  This  writer  informs  us  that  Sylla  caus¬ 
ed  one  hundred  lions  to  engage  together  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people  ;  Pompey  exhibited  six 
hundred  in  the  circus,  and  Caesar,  when  dictator, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  473,  <fec.)— 2.  (Varro,  Vita,  pop  Rom 
Fragm.,  p.  241,  ed.  Bipont. — Servius  ad  JEn.,  i.,  276  )-  3  (Ovid, 
Fast.,  v.,  597.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  621. — Festus,  s  v.  Dcpout* 

I  ni.) — 5.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  670,  &c.) — 6.  (Liv  ,  ii.,  21  ) 
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Jour  hundred.  The  same  abundance  continued, 
also,  under  the  first  emperors.  Adrian  often  de¬ 
stroyed  one  hundred  in  the  circus ;  Antoninus,  on 
one  occasion,  one  hundred  ;  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  like  number  on  another.  The  latter  exhibition 
Eutropius  considers  as  particularly  magnificent, 
whence  Cuvier  infers  that  the  number  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  was  then  diminishing,  though  Gordian  the  Third 
had  seventy  which  were  trained  ;  and  Probus,  who 
possessed  a  most  extensive  menagerie,  had  one 
hundred  of  either  sex.”1 * 

*11.  A  sea-animal  of  the  class  Crustacea ,  descri¬ 
be!  by  Athenagus  and  Pliny.  It  is  a  species  of  La¬ 
cuna  or  Crab.  Aldrovandus  holds  that  the  Xeuv  of 
^Elian  is  the  same  as  the  Elephantus  of  Pliny,  i.  e., 
the  Craw-fish.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  iElian 
and  Oppian  to  a  cetaceous  fish.  ( Vid .  III.)* 

*IH.  A  cetaceous  fish  briefly  noticed  by  Oppian 
and  others.3 4 * 

LEONIDEFA  (Aeuvidtla)  were  solemnities  cel¬ 
ebrated  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Leonidas, 
who,  with  his  300  Spartans,  had  fallen  z.t  Thermop¬ 
ylae.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta  there  were  two 
sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pausanias  and  an¬ 
other  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  funeral  oration  was 
spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was  held,  in  which 
none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to  take  part.* 

*LEONTOPET'ALON  (XsovTorreraXov),  a  plant 
which  Dodonaeus  and  Adams  refer  to  the  Leontice 
Leontopetalum,  although  Sprengel  is  not  quite  satis¬ 
fied  upon  this  point.* 

*LEONTOPOD'ION  (Xsovrorrodiov),  a  plant  which 
Matthiolus  (whom  Sprengel  follows)  holds  to  be  the 
species  of  Cudweed  called  Gnaphalium  Leontopo- 
dium.6 

*LEOPARDUS  ( Xeonapdog,  XeoTrupdaXoc ),  the 
Leopard,  or  Felis  Leopardus.  Galen  distinguishes 
the  Xednapdog  from  the  n apdaXig,  applying  the  latter 
term  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  to  the  Ounce. 
He  is  the  only  Greek  writer  who  uses  the  word 
Xsoirapdoc-  For  farther  remarks  on  this  subject, 
consult  article  Pardalis.7 * 

*LEPAS  (Xemiq),  “  the  name  of  a  shellfish  noti¬ 
ced  by  Aristotle,  Xenocrates,  Athenasus,  and  others. 
It  is  translated  Patella  by  Gaza,  and  Gesner  says  it 
is  the  Limpet  of  the  English,  which  belongs  to  the 
genus  Patella ,  L.  Pennant  and  Schneider  agree  in 
referring  the  lendq  aypia  of  Aristotle  to  the  Haliotis 
tuberculala,  I„,  called  in  English  the  Ear-shell.”* 

*LEPID'IUM  (Xei tISlov),  the  Lcpidium  latifolium , 
or  broad-leaved  Pepperwort.9 

*LEPIS  (Aeirtf).  “Celsus,”  observes  Adams, 

“  writes  thus  :  ‘  Squamam  ceris  quam  Graeci  Xenida 
XclXkov  vocant.'  This,  according  to  Dr.  Milligan, 
was  the  peroxyde  of  copper.  The  Xemq  cndfjpov 
of  Dioscorides  and  Paul  of  zEgina  was  a  black  ox- 
yde  of  iron.  According  to  Dr.  Milward,  the  arSpco- 
pa  was  the  Chalybs,  or  ferrum  purgatius  of  the  Lat¬ 
ins,  i.  e.,  hardened  or  purified  iron  or  steel.  Tral- 
ian  is  the  first  medical  author  who  mentions  it.”1® 

LEPTA.  (Vid.  iEs,  p.  30.) 

LE'RIA.  (Vid.  Limbus,  Tunica.) 

LERN7EA  (A epvaia)  were  mysteries  (teXetti) 
celebrated  at  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  Deme¬ 
ter.11  They  were  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Philammon.1*  In  ancient  times,  the  Argives  car¬ 
ried  the  fire  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia, 
on  Mount  Crathis,  to  the  Lernaea.1*  These  myster- 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  435,  &c. — Herod.,  vii.,  126. — 

iristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  28.)  —  2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ix.,  31. — Allian, 

N.  A.,  xiv.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Oppian,  i.,  367.) — 

4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,  t)  1.)  —  5.  (Dioscor.  iii.,  100. — Adams,  Ap¬ 

pend.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  129.) — 7  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

—8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  iv.,  4. — Coray  an  Xenocr.,  p.  158. — Ad¬ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  205.) — 10.  (Celsus,  ii.,  12. 

—Dioscorides,  v.,  89. — Paul.  AS  gin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append., 

s  v.)— -11.  (Paus.,  ii.,  36  I)  7.) — 12.  (Pans.,  ii ,  37,  I)  3.)— 13. 
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ies  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Pelasgians,  but  farther  particulars  are  not 
known. 

*LEUCACANTHA  (XevKa.Kav6a),  a  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Thistle  tribe.  Stackhouse  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Onopordium  acanthium,  or  Cotton- thistle. 
Sprengel  prefers  the  Cirsium  tuberosum,  All.  Bau- 
hin  calls  it  Spina  alba.1 

*LEUCAS  (XevKdf),  according  to  Bauhin,  the 
Lamium  maculatum,  or  spotted  Dead-nettle.  Spren¬ 
gel  adopts  this  opinion  in  his  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
although,  in  his  history  of  Botany,  he  had  set  it 
down  for  the  L.  album* 

*LEUCE  (Xsvkjj),  the  White  Poplar,  or  Populus 
alba.  It  is  the  dxeputg  of  Homer.3 

•LEUCOION  (Xevkoiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and  others.  “The  Xst- 
kolov  of  Theophrastus  may  be  confidently  set  down,” 
says  Adams,  “  as  the  Stockgilly- flower,  or  Leucoi- 
um  vernum.  Matthiolus  shows  satisfactorily  that 
the  Xevkoiov  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Cheiranthus  Chei- 
ri,  L.,  or  wild  Wall-flower;  to  which  Sprengel  adds, 
that  the  Matthiolce  incance,  R.  Br.,  is  also  compre¬ 
hended  under  it.  Wall-flower  grows  plentifully 
near  Athens,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Morea, 
according  to  Sibthorp.  The  Xsi moiov  Trop<pvpeov  of 
Dioscorides  is  held  by  Sibthorp  to  be  the  Cheiran¬ 
thus  incanus,  and  the  X.  daluoaiov  the  C.  tricuspi- 
datus .”* 

LEX.  Lex  is  thus  defined  by  Papinian  :*  “  Lex 
est  commune  prceceptum ,  virorum  prudentium  consult- 
um,  delictorum,  quce  sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahun- 
tur,  coercitio,  communis  reipublicce  sponsio .”  Cicero* 
defines  it  thus  :  “  Qua  scripto  sancit  quod  null,  aut 
jubendo,  aut  vetando."  The  fault  of  these  defini¬ 
tions  consists  in  their  referring  to  the  object  of  a 
lex,  which  is  an  accident,  rather  tlu.n  to  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  character  of  a  lex.  A  law 
is  a  rule  or  command  of  the  sovereign  power  in  a 
state  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  sense  of  lex  in  the 
Roman  writers 

In  the  Institutes7  there  is  a  definition  of  a  lex, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth,  because  it 
has  a  more  direct  reference  to  that  power  which  is 
the  source  of  law  :  “  Lex  est  quod  populus  Romanus 
senatorio  magistratu  interrogante,  veluli  consuls,  con- 
stituebat .”  The  definition  of  Capito*  is  “  Generals 
jussum  populi  aut  plebis  rogante  magistratu but 
this  definition,  as  Gellius  observes,  will  not  apply 
to  such  cases  as  the  lex  about  the  imperium  of 
Pompey,  or  that  about  the  return  of  Cicero,  which 
related  only  to  individuals,  and  were  therefore  prop¬ 
erly  called  privilegia. 

Of  Roman  leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
leges  curiatae  and  leges  centuriatae.  Plebiscita  are 
improperly  called  leges,  though  they  were  laws,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  had  the  same  effect  as  leges. 

Originally  the  leges  curiatae  were  the  only  leges, 
and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in  the  comitia 
curiata.  After  the  establishment  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  the  comitia  curiata  fell  almost  into  dis¬ 
use  ;  but  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasted,  and  even 
under  Augustus,  a  shadow  of  the  old  constitution 
was  preserved  in  the  formal  conferring  of  the  impe¬ 
rium  by  a  lex  curiata  only,  and  in  the  ^eremony 
of  adrogation  being  effected  only  in  these  comitia 
(Vid.  Adoption.) 

Those  leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  comitia  centu- 

1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  4. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  19.  —  Adam*, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  103. — Adams,  Append,  s.  v.)— 
3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10. — Dioscor.,  i.,  109.)— 4.  (Dioscor. 
iii.,  128. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.J 
—  5.  (Dig'.  1,  tit.  3,  s.  1.) — 6.  (Leg.,  i.,  6.)  —7.  'i.,  tit.  2.  s  4  >•- 
8.  (Gell.,  x.,  20.) 
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nata,  and  were  proposed  ( rogabantur )  by  a  magis- 
tratus  of  senatorial  rank,  after  the  senate  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  them  by  a  decretum.  Such  a  lex  was 
also  designated  by  the  name  populi  scitum.* 1 

A  plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  comitia 
tributa  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune  :  “  Plebiscitum 
sst  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistralu  interrogante,  veluti 
tribuno,  constituebat .”8  “  Accordingly,”  says  Gai¬ 

us,8  “  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  plebiscita,  because  they  were 
made  without  their  sanction  ( sine  auctoritate  eorum) ; 
but  afterward  the  lex  Hortensia  was  carried  (B  C. 
298),  which  provided  that  plebiscita  should  bind  the 
whole  populus  (in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word),  and 
thus  they  were  made  of  equal  force  with  leges.”4 

Consistently  with  this  statement,  we  find  that 
Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of  Roman 
law,8  does  not  mention  plebiscita,  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  comprehended  under  “  leges.”  Various 
plebiscita  also  are  quoted  as  leges,  such  as  the  lex 
Falcidia*  and  lex  Aquilia.7  In  the  Table  of  Heia- 
clea,  the  words  “  lege  plebisvescito”  appear  to  refer 
to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  lex  Rubria  there 
occurs  the  phrase  “  ex  lege  Rubria  sine  id  plebisve- 
scitum  est ;”  both  which  expressions  are  probably 
only  a  way  of  designating  a  plebiscitum.8 

The  word  rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative  body, 
Bnd  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  proposed  lex 
and  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  Accordingly,  there  oc¬ 
cur  the  expressions  “  populum  rogare,”  to  propose 
a  lex  to  the  populus  ;  and  “  legem  rogare,”  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  lex.9  A  rogatio,  then,  is  properly  a  proposed 
lex  or  a  proposed  plebiscitum.  The  form  of  a  ro¬ 
gatio,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  which  was  effected 
at  the  comitia  curiata,10  is  preserved  by  Gellius :11  it 
begins  with  the  words  “  Velitis,  jubeatis,”  &c.,  and 
ends  with  the  words  “  ita  vos  Quirites  rogo.”  The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  rogatio  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was  Uti  rogas. 
The  term  rogatio,  therefore,  included  every  proposed 
lex,  plebiscitum,  and  privilegium,  for  without  a  ro¬ 
gatio  there  could  be  no  command  ( jussum )  of  the 
populus  or  plebs.  But  the  words  lex,  plebiscitum, 
and  privilegium  were  often  improperly  used  as  equiv¬ 
alents  ;  and  rogationes,  after  they  had  become  laws, 
were  still  sometimes  called  rogationes.18  The  term 
rogationes  is  often  applied  to  measures  proposed  by 
the  tribunes,  and  afterward  made  plebiscita :  hence 
some  writers  (improperly)  view  rogatio  as  simply 
equivalent  to  plebiscitum.  Besides  the  phrase  “ro¬ 
gare  legem,”  there  are  the  equivalent  phrases  “  le¬ 
gem  ferre”  and  “  rogationem  promulgare,”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  proposer  ;  the  phrase  “  rogationem  ac- 
cipere”  applies  to  the  enacting  body.  “  Lex  roga- 
ta”  is  equivalent  to  “  lex  Lata.”13  The  terms  rela¬ 
ting  to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by  Ulpian  :14 
“  A  lex  is  said  either  rogari  or  ferri;  it  is  said  ab- 
rogari  when  it  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  derogari  when 
a  part  is  repealed  ;  it  is  said  subrogari  when  some 
addition  is  made  to  it ;  and  it  is  said  obrogari  when 
some  part  of  it  is  changed.”  It  follows  from  these 
terms  being  used  in  Roman  law,  independent  of 
direct  evidence,  which  is  not  wanting,  that  a  subse¬ 
quent  lex  always  repealed  or  altered  a  prior  lex 
which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman  style 
of  legislation  by  the  fragments  which  exist.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the  old  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  to  have  used  few  superfluous  words. 

1.  (Festus,  s.  v  Scitum  Pop.) — 2.  (Inst.,  i.,  tit.  2,  s.  4.)— 3. 
(i.,  3.) — 4.  (Liv.,  viii.,  12. — Gell.,  xv.,  27.)— 5.  (Top.,  5.) — 6. 
(Gaius,  ii.,  227.)  —  7.  (Cic.,  Pro  Tullio,  8,  11.)  — 8.  (Savigny, 
Zeitsehrift,  &c.,  ix.,  355.)  —  9.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Rogatio.)  —  10. 
(“per  populi  rogationem.”)— 1 1 .  (v.,  19.)  —  12.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27.' 
— 1J.  (Pig  35,  tit.  2,  s.  1:  “ad  legem  Falcidiam.”)  — 14.  (ti‘. 
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Great  care  was  taken  with  such  clauses  as  weit 
proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  care  was 
also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a  former  lex, 
when  no  change  in  it  was  intended.  The  leges 
were  often  divided  into  chapters,  each  of  which  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  sanction  or  punishment  which  was 
intended  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  lex.  The 
title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived  from  the  gem 
tile  name  of  the  m&gistratus  who  proposed  it,  as  the 
lex  Hortensia  from  the  dictator  Hortensius.  Some¬ 
times  the  lex  took  its  name  from  the  two  consuls 
or  other  magistrates,  as  the  Acilia  Calpurnia,  J21ia 
or  ^Elia  Sentia,  Papia  or  Papia  Poppaea,  and  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  to  omit  the  word 
et  between  the  two  names,  though  instances  occur 
in  which  it  was  used.  {Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titu.) 
A  lex  was  also  often  designated  with  reference  to 
its  object,  as  the  lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribus, 
lex  Furia  Testamentaria,  lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  leges  Agrariae.  Judiciarias,  and  others.  Some¬ 
times  a  chapter  of  a  lex  was  referred  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference  to 
the  contents  of  the  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de  Fundo 
Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  lex  Julia  de  AduJ 
teriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its  name  from  tie 
chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as  lex  Julia  de 
Maritandis  Ordinibus.  Sometimes  a  lex  comprised 
very  various  provisions,  relating  to  matters  essen¬ 
tially  different,  and  in  that  case  it  w’as  called  lex 
Satura.  {Vid.  Lex  Cecilia  Didia,  Lex  Julia  Mu¬ 
nicipalis.) 

The  number  of  leges  was  greatly  increased  in  the 
later  part  of  the  republican  period,1  and  J.  Caesar  it 
said  to  have  contemplated  a  revision  of  the  whole 
body.  Under  him  and  Augustus  numerous  enact¬ 
ments  were  passed,  which  are  known  under  the 
general  name  of  Julias  leges.  ( Vid.  Juli^e  Leges.) 
It  is  often  stated  that  no  leges,  properly  so  called, 
or  plebiscita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting 
might  be  a  mere  form,  still  the  form  was  kept ;  and 
if  this  wrere  not  so,  the  passage  of  Gaius,2  in  which 
he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms  of  legis- 
lation  still  in  use,  would  be  hardly  correct.  Besides, 
various  leges  are  mentioned  as  having  been  passed 
under  the  Empire,  such  as  the  lex  Junia  under  Ti. 
berius,  the  lex  Visellia,  the  lex  Mamilia  under  Ca- 
ligula,  and  a  lex  Claudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.1 
It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  forms  of  legis¬ 
lation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly  long  sur¬ 
vived  the  popular  elections  to  which  alone  the  pas 
sage  of  Tacitus4  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  senatus  consultum  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  a  lex,8  in  w'hich  there  w'as  no  great 
impropriety  if  we  have  regard  to  the  time,  for  sena¬ 
tus  consulta  w’ere  then  law's.  Still  a  senatus  con¬ 
sultum,  properly  so  called,  must  not  he  confounded 
with  a  lex  properly  so  called  ;  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  supposing  that  the  lex  Claudia  of  Gaius  was 
a  senatus  consultum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  senatus 
consultum  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such.8 

It.  remains  farther  to  explain  the  w'ords  rogatio 
and  privilegium. 

Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be  a  command  & 
the  populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but  not 
to  ail  persons;  or  relating  to  one  or  more  things,  but 
not  to  all.  That  which  the  populus  has  command¬ 
ed  {scivit)  with  respect  to  all  persons  or  things  is  a 
lex ;  and  ^Elius  Gallus  says  rogatio  is  a  genus  le- 
gis  ;  that  w'hich  is  lex  is  not  consequently  ( continuo ) 
rogatio,  but  rogatio  must  be  lex  if  it  has  been  pro- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  25-28.)  —  2.  (i.,  2,  &e.) — 3.  .Gains,  i„ 
157,  171.) — 4.  (Ann.,  i.,  15.) — 5.  (14,  tit.  6,  s.  9,  4  4 ,  s.  14  ) — 4 
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posed  ( roga  a)  at  legal  comitia  ( justis  comitiis).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  definition,  a  rogatio,  when  enacted, 
is  lex  ;  there  is  also  lex  which  is  not  rogatio :  there¬ 
fore  we  must  assume  a  general  name  lex,  compre¬ 
hending  lex  proper  and  rogatio.  The  passage  of 
/Elius  Gall'is  is  emended  by  Gottling,1  whose  emen¬ 
dation  is  founded  on  his  usual  felicity  in  mistaking 
the  sense  of  a  passage,  and  converts  the  clear  mean¬ 
ing  of  Gallus  into  nonsense.  According  to  the  def¬ 
inition  of  Gallus,  rogatio  was  equivalent  to  privile- 
gium,  a  term  which  occurred  in  the  Twelve  Tables,* 
and  it  signified,  according  to  Gallus,*  an  enactmenl 
that  had  for  its  object  a  single  person,  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  form  of  the  word  ( pnvi-legium )  “  pri- 
vse  res,”  being  the  same  as  “  singulae  res.”  The 
word  privilegium,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Gellius,  did  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  legislative  measures  :  it  might  be  beneficial 
to  the  party  to  whom  it  referred,  or  it  might  not.  It 
is  generally  used  by  Cicero  in  the  unfavourable 
sense*  ( rogationem  privilegii  similem *).  Under  the 
Empire,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  special 
grant  proceeding  from  the  imperial  favour. 

The  meaning  of  lex,  as  contrasted  with  jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  lex,  which  are  not  its 
proper  significations,  are  easily  explained ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to  the 
binding  force  of  all  legal  contracts.  In  English  in¬ 
struments  of  contract,  it  is  often  expressed  that  it 
shall  be  “  lawful”  for  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to 
do  a  certain  act,  by  which  is  simply  meant  that  the 
parties  agree  about  something  which  is  legal,  and 
which,  therefore,  makes  a  valid  contract.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  find  the  expression  leges  censoriae  to  ex¬ 
press  the  conditions  on  which  the  censors  let  the 
public  property  to  farm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also 
signified  certain  standing  regulations  for  such  mat¬ 
ters,  which  the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.6 
In  joth  the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  lex 
censoria  is  used  (in  the  singular  number),  and  this 
lex,  whether  a  lex  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

A  particular  enactment  is  always  referred  to  by 
its  name.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
leges,  properly  so  called  ;  but  the  list  includes  also 
various  plebiscita  and  privilegia. 

ACI'LIA.  ( Vid .  Repetund/e.) 

ACTLIA  CALPU'RNIA  or  CALPU'RNIA.  (Vid. 
Ambitus.) 

/EBU'TIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which,  with  two 
Juliae  leges,  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actiones,  except 
in  certain  cases.  (Vid.  Judex,  Actio,  p.  17.) 

This,  or  another  lex  of  the  same  name,  prohibited 
the  proposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or 
power  (curatio  ac  potestas),  from  having  such  office 
or  power,  and  even  excluded  his  colleague,  cognati, 
and  affines.7 

vE'LIA.  This  lex,  and  a  I  ufia  lex  passed  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave  to  all 
the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of  pre¬ 
senting  or  dissolving  the  comitia,  by  observing  the 
omens,  and  declaring  them  to  be  unfavourable.1' 

,ELIA  SE'NTIA.  This  lex  contained  various 
provisions  as  to  the  manumission  of  slaves.  ( Vid. 
/Elia  Sentia  Lex,  Manumissio.) 

/EMI'LIA.  A  lex  passed  in  the  dictatorship  of 
Mamercus  /Emilius  (B.C.  433),  by  which  the  cen- 


1.  (Geschichto  der  RSm.  Staatsv.,  &c.,  p.  310.)  —  2.  (Cic., 
Leg  ,  iii->  19.) — 3.  (Fesrtus,  s.  v.  Rogatio.) — 4.  (Pro  Domo,  17. — 
Pro  Sextio,  30.) — 5.  (Brut.,  23.)— 6.  (Frag,  de  Jure  Fisci,s.  18; 
Dig  50,  tit.  16,  s.  203.) — 7.  (Cic.  in  Rull.,  ii.,  8.)  —  8.  (Cic., 
Phil  ,  ii  32. — Id.,  Pro  Sextio,  15,  26. — Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9.) 


sors  were  elected  for  a  year  and  a  half  instead  of 
a  whole  lustrum.1 *  After  this  lex  they  had  accoid. 
ingly  only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works  tc 
farm. 

/EMI'LIA  BJE'BIA.  (Vid.  Cornelia  B^bia.) 

/EMFLIA  LE'PIDI,  /EMI'LIA  SCAURI.  (Vid 

SUMTUARIA2  LEQES.) 

AGRA'RLE.  (Vid.  Apuleia,  Cassia,  Cornelia, 
Flaminia,  Flavia,  Julia,  Licinia,  Mamilia,  Sem- 
PRONIA,  SeRVILIA,  ThORIA.) 

A'MBITUS.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

ANNA'LIS  or  VILLIA.  (  Vid.  /Ediles.) 

A'NTIA.  (Vid.  Sumtuari.®  Leges.) 

ANTO'NLE,  the  name  of  various  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonius, 
after  the  death  of  the  dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as  the 
judiciaria.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.)  Another  lex  that 
was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  populus 
after  conviction  for  vis  or  majestas.*  Various  other 
measures  proposed  by  M.  Antonius  are  mentioned 
by  Cicero,*  Dion  Cassius,4 *  and  Appian.* 

APULETA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against  his 
cosureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his  share. 
(Vid.  Intercessio.) 

APULETA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Apuleius  Saturninus,  B.C.  101. 6 

APULETA  FRUMENTATtIA,  proposed  about 
the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.7 

APULETA  MAJESTA'TIS.  (Vid.  Majestas.) 

AQUPLIA.  (Vid.  Damni  Injuria  Actio.) 

ATE'RNIA  TARPETA  (B.C.  441).  This  lex 
empowered  all  magistratus  to  fine  persons  who  re¬ 
sisted  their  authority  ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
at  two  sheep  and  thirty  cows,  or  two  cows  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vary  in  this.8 

A'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS  (B.C.  63),  proposed 
by  the  tribune  T  Atius  Labienus,  repealed  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis.9 * 

ATI'LIA.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia,  Tutor.) 

ATFNIA  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen  thing.18 
(Vid.  Furtum.) 

ATFNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.11  The 
measure  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who 
was  tribune  B.C.  130.1* 

AUFI'DIA.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

AURE'LIA.  ( Vid.  Tribuni.) 

AURE'LIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vid.  Judex,  page 
553.) 

B/ET3IA  (B.C.  192  or  180),  which  enacted  that 
four  praetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  alter 
nately  ;13  but  the  law  was  not  observed. 

C/ECFLIA  DE  CENSO'RIBUS  or  CENSO'RIA 
(B.C.  54),  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio,  repealed  a 
Clodia  lex  (B.C.  58),  which  had  prescribed  certain 
regular  forms  of  proceeding  for  the  censors  in  exer¬ 
cising  their  functions  as  inspectors  of  mores,  and 
had  required  the  concurrence  of  both  censors  to  in¬ 
flict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a  senator  had  been 
already  convicted  before  an  ordinary  court,  the  lex 
permitted  the  censors  to  remove  him  from  the  sen¬ 
ate  in  a  summary  way.14 

C/ECFLIA  DE  VECTIGA'LIBUS  (B.C.  62),  re¬ 
leased  lands  and  harbours  in  Italy  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  dues  (portoria).  The  only  vectigal 


1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  24.  —  Id.,  ix.,  33.)  —  2.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  i.,  9.)  —  3. 

(Phil.,  i.,  1  ;  ii.,  43  ;  v.,  3,  5.)— 4.  (xliv.,  51  ;  xlv.,  9,  20,  25, 34  ; 

xlvi.,  23,  24.) — 5.  (Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  27,  30.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  69. 

— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  29.  —  Cic.,  Pro  Sextio,  16,  47.) — 7. 

(Auct.  ad  Heren.,  i.,  12.) — 8.  (Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  35. — Dionys., 

x.,  50.  —  Cell.,  xi.,  1. — Festus,  s.  v.  “  Multam.” — “  Ovibus.”— 

“  Peculatus.”  —  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rom.,  ii.,  p.  300,)  —  9.  (Dioa 

Cass.,  xxxvii.,  37.) — 10.  (Gell.,  xvii.,  7.  —  Instit.,  2,  tit.  6,  s.  2.) 

— 11.  (Gell.,  xiv.,  8.)  — 12.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  vii.,  45.  —  Cic.,  Pro 

Dom.,  47.) — 13.  (Liv.  il.,  44.) — 14.  (Dion  Cass.,  xl  ,  57.  —  Id., 

xxxviii.,  13. — Cic.,  Pv  Sextio  25. — Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  203,  Di 

I  Portorio.) 
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remaining  After  the  passing  of  this  lex  was  the 
Vicesima.1 

C/ECI'LIA  DI'DIA  (B.C.  88)  forbade  the  propo¬ 
sing  of  a  lex  Satura,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  for  something 
which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  something 
which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed  to  them 
in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  always  opera- 
tive  *  (  Via  J^ex.) 

CAT  PU'RNIA  DE  A'MBITU.  (Fid.  Ambitus.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NE.  (Fid.  Per 

OoNDICTIONEM.) 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDIS.  (Fid.  Re- 

PETUND®.) 

CANULE'IA  (B.C.  445)  established  connubium 
between  the  patres  and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken 
away  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables.3 

CA'SSIA  (B.C.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune  L. 
Cassius  Longinus,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  remain 
a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  judicium 
populi,  or  whose  imperium  had  been  abrogated  by 
the  populus.4 

CA'SSIA,8  which  empowered  the  dictator  Caesar 
to  add  to  the  number  of  the  patricii,  to  prevent  their 
extinction. 

CA'SSIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  486. 6 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  (Fid.  Tabellari® 
Leges.) 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA  (B.C. 
63),  for  the  distribution  of  corn  among  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  purchasing  of  it.7 

CI'NCIA  DE  DONIS  ET  MUNE'RIBUS.  (Fid. 
Cincia  Lex.) 

CLAU'DIA,  a  lex  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  took  awTay  the  agnatorum  tutela  in 
the  case  of  women.8 

CLO'DLE,  the  name  of  various  plebiscita,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Clodius  when  tribune,  B.C.  59. 

Clodia  de  Auspiciis  prevented  the  magistratus 
from  dissolving  the  comitia  tributa,  by  declaring 
that  the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  This  lex, 
therefore,  repealed  the  JElia  and  Fufia.  It  also  en¬ 
acted  that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the  Dies  Fasti.9 
(Fid.  JElia  Lei  ) 

Ccodia  de  Censoribus.  (Fid.  C®CILIA.) 

Clodia  de  Civibus  Romanis  Interemptis,  to  the 
effect  that  “  qui  civem  Romanian  indcmnatum  inter- 
emisset  ei  aqua  et.  igni  inter  dicer etur.”™  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  lex  that  the  interdict  was  pro¬ 
nounced  against  Cicero,  who  considers  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  privilegium.11 

Clodia  Frumentaria,  by  which  the  corn,  which 
had  formerly  been  sold  to  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low 
rate,  was  given.13 

Clodia  de  Sodalitatibus  or  de  Collegiis,  re¬ 
stored  the  sodalitia,  which  had  been  abolished  by  a 
senatus  consultum  of  the  year  B.C.  80,  and  permit¬ 
ted  the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.18 

There  were  other  so-called  leges  Clodiae,  which 
were,  however,  privilegia. 

CCE'LIA.  (Fid.  Tabellari®  Leges.) 

CORNE'LLE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Sulla,  and  by  his  influence,  are  so  called. 

Agraria,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  complete 
eivitas  and  retained  only  the  commercium,  and  a 

v  1-  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  51.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16.  —  Id.,  ad 
Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  10.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  v.,  3.— Id.,  Pro  Dom.,  16, 
*0.— Id.,  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  1,  4.— Cic.,  Rep.,  ii.,  37.) 
—  4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  5.  (Tacit., 
Ann.  xi.,  25.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ii.,  41.— Dionys.,  viii.,  76.)— 7.  (Cic., 
Verr..  iii.,  70.— Id.  ib.,  v.,  21.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  171.)— 9.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13. — Cic.  in  Vatin.,  17.— Id.  in  Pison.,  4,  5.) — 10. 
(Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  45.)— 11.  (Pro  Dom.,  18,  &c. — Post  Redit.  in 
Sen.,  2,  5,  &c.) — 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13. — Cic.,  Pro  Dom., 
10.) — 13.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  4. — Id.,  Pro  Sext.,  25. — Id.,  ad  Att.,  iii., 
IS. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxviii.,  13.) 
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large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  publicum,  wi 
given  to  military  colonists. 

De  Falsis.  (Fid.  Falsum.) 

De  Injuriis.  (Fid.  Injuria.) 

Judiciaria.  (Fid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Majestatis.  ( Fid.  Majestas.) 

Nummaria.  (Fid.  Falsum.) 

De  Proscriptione  and  Proscriptu.  (  Vid.  Pbg- 
scriptio.) 

De  Parricidio.  (Fid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  S'ca- 

BUS.) 

De  Sacerdotiis.  (Fid.  Sacerdotia.) 

De  Sicariis.  (Fid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  SicarusJ 

Sumtuari®.  (Fid.  Sumtuari®  Leges.) 

Testamentaria.  (Fid.  Falsum.) 

Unciaria  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which  low 
ered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been  passet 
about  the  same  time  with  the  leges  Sumtuari®  at 
Sulla.1 * 

De  Vadimonio.  (Fid.  Vadimonium.) 

There  were  other  leges  Corneliae,  such  as  that  <1 1 
Sponsoribus  {vid.  Intercession  which  may  be  legf  4 
of  L.  C.  Sulla. 

There  were  also  leges  Cornelias  which  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.C.  >7, 
and  limited  the  edictal  power  by  compelling  the 
praetors  jus  dicer e  ex  edictis  suis  perpetuis .*  (Fid. 
Edictum.) 

Another  lex  of  the  same  tribune  enacted  that  no 
one  “  legibus  solveretur ,”  unless  such  a  measure 
was  agreed  on  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate  at  which 
two  hundred  members  were  present,  and  afterward 
approved  by  the  people ;  and  it  enacted  that  no 
tribune  should  put  his  veto  on  such  a  senatU3  con¬ 
sultum.8 

There  was  also  a  lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
wills  of  those  Roman  citizens  who  died  in  captivity 
{apud  hostes).  ( Fid.  Legatum,  p.  574.) 

De  Vi  Publica.  (Fid.  Vis  Publica.) 

CORNE'LIA  B.E'BIA  DE  AMBITT7,  proposed 
by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  M.  Bae- 
bius  Tamphilus,  B.C.  18 1.4 *  This  law  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  L.  JEmilius  and  Cn.  Biebius.  (Fid. 
Ambitus.) 

DI'DIA.  (Fid.  Sumtuari®  Leges.) 

DOMI'TIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS.  (Fid.  Sacer¬ 
dotia.) 

DUI'LIA  (B.C.  449),  a  plebiecitum  proposed  by 
the  tribune  Duilius,  which  enacted  “  qui  plebem 
sine  tribunis  reliquisset,  quique  magistralum  sin t 
provocatione  creassct,  ter  go  ac  capite  puniretur  .”8 

DUI'LIA  IVLE'NIA  de  unciario  fcenore,  B.C.  357. 
The  same  tribunes,  Duiliu?  and  M®nius,  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prevent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  lex  by  the  soldiers  cut  of  Rome,  on  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  the  consul.6 

FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.  (Fid.  Plagium.) 

FALCI'DIA.  (Fid.  Lroatum.) 

FA'NNIA.  (Fid.  Sumtuari®  Leges.) 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  agraria  lex  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  lands  in  Picinnm,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
C.  Flaminius  in  B.C.  228  according  to  Cicero,  or 
in  B.C.  232  accord  ng  to  Polybius.  The  latter 
date  is  the  more  probable.7 

FLA'VIA  AGRA'RIA,  B.C.  60,  for  the  distribu- 
|  tion  of  lands  among  Pompey’s  soldiers,  proposed  by 
the  tribune  L.  Flavius,  who  committed  the  consul 
Caecilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  opposing  it.8 

FRUMENTA'RLE.  Various  leges  were  so  called 

1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Unciaria.) — 2.  (Ascon.  in  Ci«.,  Cornel.,  p. 

58.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  23.) — 3.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Cornel ,  p.  57, 

58.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xl.,  19. — Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.,  Pro  Sulla,  p.  361, 

ed.  Orelli.)— 5.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.)— 6.  (Liv.,  vii.,  16.) — 7.  (Cic., 

Acad.,  ii.,  5. — Id.,  De  Senect.,  4. — Polyb.,  ii.,  21.) — 8.  (Cic.  ad 

Att.,  i.,  18, 19. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  50.) 


LEX. 
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wnich  had  for  their  object  the  distribution  of  grain 
among  the  people  at  a  low  price  or  gratuitously. 
(Vid.  Apuleia,  Cassia  Terentia,  Clodia,  Livia, 
OCTAVIA,  SeMPRONIA.) 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  B.C.  61,  was  a  priv- 
ilegiuir.  which  related  to  the  trial  of  Clodius.1 * 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

FU'RIA,  or  FU'SIA  CANI'NIA,  limited  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament.  ( Vid. 
M  VNUM18SIO.) 

FU'RIA  DE  SPONSU.  (Vid.  Intercession 

FU'RIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTA'RIA.  (Vid. 
Legatum.) 

GABFNIA  TABELLA'RIA.  (Vid.  Tabella- 

RIA.) 

There  were  various  Gabini®  leges,  some  of  which 
were  privilegia,  as  that  for  conferring  extraordina¬ 
ry  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for  conducting  the  war 
against  the  pirates.* 

A  Gabinia  lex,  B.C.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of  mon¬ 
ey  at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts  (Sala- 
minii  cum  Roma  versuram  facere  vellent,  non  pote- 
rant,  quod  lex  Gabinia  vetabat3).  The  object  of  the 
lex  was  to  prevent  money  being  borrowed  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  the  senators  at  Rome. 

GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  B.C.  72,  which  gave  to 
Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  confer¬ 
ring  the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain,  with 
the  advice  of  his  consilium  (de  comilii  sententia*). 

GENU'CIA,  B.C.  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.1 * *  Other 
plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned  by  Livy.* 

GA'LLLE  CISALPI'ISLE.  (Vid.  Rubria.) 

HIERO'NICA  was  not  a  lex  properly  so  called. 
Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  payment 
of  the  tenths  of  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  had 
been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman  quaestors,  in 
letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed  the  practice 
which  they  found  established.7 

HORA'TIA,  proposed  by  M.  Horatius,  made  the 
persons  of  the  tribunes,  the  aediles,  and  others  sacro- 
sancti.8  Another  lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius9  was  a  privilegium. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.  (Vid.  Ple- 

RISCITUM.) 

Another  lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  the  nundinae, 
which  had  hitherto  been  feriae,  should  be  dies  fasti. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.1® 

HOSTI'LIA  DE  FASTIS  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.11 

ICI'LIA,  B.C.  456,  by  which  the  Aventinus  was 
assigned  to  the  plebs.  This  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  ager  publicus  being  assigned  to  the  plebs.12 

Another  lex  Icilia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Sp 
Icilius,  B.C.  470,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  all 
interruption  to  the  tribunes  while  acting  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  duties.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death.12 

JU'LI^E.  (Vid.  Julia:  Leges.) 

JU'NIA  DE  PEREGRLNIS,  proposed  B.C.  126 
by  M.  Junius  Pennus,  a  tribune,  banished  peregrini 
from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul,  B.C.  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and  Itali- 
ci ;  and  a  lex  of  C.  Papius,  perhaps  B.C.  65,  con¬ 
tained  the  same  respecting  all  persons  who  were 
not  domiciled  in  Italy.14 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  13,  16.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Lege  Manil.,  17. — 

Tell.  Paterc.  ii.,  31. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  6. — Plut.,  Pomp.,  25.) 

—  3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  21. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  1,  2.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Pro 

Balbo,  8,  14.) — 5.  (Liv.,  vii.,  42.) — 6.  (vii.,  42.) — 7.  (Cic.,  Verr., 

ii.,  13,  215,  60. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  6,  &c.) — 8.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.) — 9.  (vi., 

7.) — 10.  (Macrob.,  i.,  16. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.) — 11.  (iv.,  tit. 

10.) — 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  21,  32. — Dionys.,  x.,  32. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 

Rome,  ii.,  p.  299.) — 13.  (Dionys.,  vii.,  17. — Cic.,  Pro  Sextio,  37. 

—Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  231.) — 14.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  iii.,  11. — Prut.,  26, 

*8  — De  Leg.  Agr.,  i.,4. — Festus,  s.  v.  Respublicaa.) 


JU'NIA  LICLNIA.  (Fill.  Tacinia  Junia.) 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA,  of  uncertain  date,  but  pioiv 
ably  about  A.D.  17,  enacted  that  when  a  Roman 
citizen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the  requi¬ 
site  formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in  all 
cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.1  (Vid.  Latini- 
tas,  Libertus.) 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.  (Vid.  Repetcn- 

DA£  . ) 

JU'NIA  VELLETA,  A.D.  8,  allowed  a  postumus 
to  be  instituted  heres,  if  he  should  be  born  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  testator.  It  also  so  far  modified  the 
old  law,  that  a  person  who,  by  the  death  of  a  heres 
institutus,  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  be¬ 
came  a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the 
will  if  he  was  instituted  heres.* 

LHSTO'RIA.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  elect 
ing  plebeian  magistrates  at  the  comitia  tributa  is 
cited  as  a  lex  Laetoria.3 

LICLNIA  DE  SODALI'TIIS.  ( Vid.  Ambitus.) 

LICLNIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  L. 
Licinius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.C.  62,  en¬ 
forced  the  Caecilia  Didia,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  mentioned.4 

LICLNIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  REGUNDIS, 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Q.  Mucius  Scajvola,  B.C.  95,  which  enacted  a  strict 
examination  as  to  the  title  to  citizenship,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  all  those  who 
could  not  make  out  a  good  title  to  them.  This 
measure  partly  led  to  the  Marsic  war.® 

LICLNIA  SUMTUA'RIA.  (Vid.  Sumtuari^ 

LICI'NLE  ROGA'TIONES.  (Vid.  Rooationes 
Licinia:.) 

LI'VLE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  B.C.  91,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  distributing 
corn  among  the  poor  citizens  at  a  low  rate,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  foederatae  civitates  to  the  Roman  civitas. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover  of  a  law 
for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it  an  eighth 
part  of  brass.®  Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the 
senate  declared  that  all  his  leges  were  passed  con¬ 
tra  auspicia,  and  were  therefore  not  leges.7 

LUTA'TIA  DE  VI.  (Vid.  Vis.) 

MxE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicero,* 
who  says  that  M.  Curius  compelled  the  patres 
“  ante  auctores  fieri,”  in  the  case  of  the  election  of 
a  plebeian  consul,  “which,”  adds  Cicero,  “was  a 
great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  lex  M tenia  was 
not  yet  passed.”  The  lex  therefore  required  the 
patres  to  give  their  consent,  at  least  to  the  election 
of  a  magistratus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  imperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitia  should  elect.  Livy9  appears  to  refer 
to  this  law.  It  was  probably  proposed  by  the  trib¬ 
une  Maenius,  B.C.  287. 

MAJESTA'TIS.  (Vid.  Majestas.) 

MAMI'LIA  DE  COLO'NIIS.  The  subject  of  this 
lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Rudorff,’* 
who  shows  that  the  lex  Mamilia,  Roscia,  Peduc®8 , 
Alliena,  Fabia,  is  the  same  as  the  “  lex  Agraru 
quam  Gaius  Caesar  tulit,”11  and  that  this  Gaius 
Caesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MANI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manilius, 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  16,  17,  22. — Id.,  iii.,  56. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1.) — 3. 
(Gaius,  ii.,  134. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  xxii.,  19.) — 3.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56,  57.)— 
4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Sextio,  64;  Phil.,  v.,  3;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  9 ;  iv.,  16; 
in  Vatin.,  14.)— 5.  (Cic.,  De  Oft.,  iii.,  11. — Id., Brut.,  16. — Id., 
Pro  Balb.,  21,  24.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3.) — 7.  (Cic.,  Leg., 
ii.,  6,  12. — Id.,  Pro  Dorn.,  16.  —  Liv.,  Epit.,  71.  —  Appian,  Bell 
Civ.,  i.,  35. — Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Cornel.,  p.  62.) — 8.  (Brutus,  14.)— 
9.  (i.,  17.)—  10.  (Zeitschrift,  vol.  ix.) — 11.  (Dig.  47,  tit  21.,  s.  SJ 
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B.C.  66,  w  as  a  privilegium  by  wThich  was  conferred 
on  Porapey  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mith- 
radates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cicero  when 
praetor.1 * * 

The  leges  Manilianae,  mentioned  by  Cicero,®  were 
evidently  not  leges  proper,  but  probably  forms  which 
it  was  prudent  for  parties  to  observe  in  buying  and 
selling. 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  196,  cre¬ 
ated  the  triumviri  epulones.® 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA.  ( Vid .  Vicesima.) 

MA'RCIA,  probably  about  the  year  B.C.  352, 
“  ad versus  feneratores.”4 * 

MA'RCIA,  an  agrarian  law  proposed  by  the  trib¬ 
une  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  B.C.  104.® 

MA'RIA,  proposed  by  Marius  when  tribune,  B.C. 
1 19,  for  narrowing  the  pontes  at  elections.6 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.  (  Vid.  Calumnia.) 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  (civis  Romana )  married 
a  peregrinus,  the  offspring  was  a  peregrinus.  If 
there  was  connubium  between  the  peregrinus  and 
the  woman,  the  children,  according  to  the  principle 
of  connubium,  were  peregrini,  as  the  legal  effect  of 
connubium  was  that  children  followed  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  father  ( liberi  semper  patrem  sequuntur). 
If  there  were  no  connubium,  the  children,  accord¬ 
ing  to  another  rule  of  law,  by  which  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother,  would  have  been  Ro¬ 
man  citizens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to 
prevent  this.7 

MINU'CIA,  B.C.  216,  created  the  triumviri  men- 
sarii.8 

OCTA'VIA,  one  of  the  numerous  leges  frumen- 
tarise  which  repealed  a  Sempronia  Frumentaria. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero9  as  a  more  reasonable 
measure  than  the  Sempronia,  which  was  too  pro¬ 
fuse. 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  B.C.  300, 
increased  the  number  of  pontilices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  ;  it  also  enacted  that  four 
of  the  pontifices  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  the  plebes.10 

O'PPIA.  ( Vid.  Sumtuari^b  Leges.) 

O'RCHIA.  (Vid.  Sumtuari^e  Leges.) 

OVTNIA,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitum 
which  gave  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regula¬ 
ting  the  lists  of  the  senators  (ordo  seaatorius) :  the 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  exclude  all  im¬ 
proper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prevent 
their  admission,  if  in  other  respects  qualified.11  The 
lex  Ovinia  of  Gaius,1®  if  the  reading  is  right,  was 
perhaps  a  different  lex. 

PA'PIA  DE  PEREGRPNIS.  (Vid.  Junia  de 
Peregrinis.) 

PA'PIA  POPPLE  A.  (Vid.  Julize  Leges.) 

A  lex  Papia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the  vestal 
virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gellius  ;13  but  the  reading 
appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
called  lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA  or  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIADE  MULCTA'- 
RUM  rESTIMATIONE  (B.C.  430),  fixed  a  money 
value  according  to  which  fines  were  paid,  which 
formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle.14  Gellius15 
and  Festus16  make  this  valuation  part  of  the  Ater- 
uian  law  (vid.  Aternia  Tarpeia),  but  in  this  they 
appear  to  be  mistaken,  according  to  Niebuhr.17 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semunci- 


1.  (De  Lege  Manilla. — Plut.,  Pomp.,  30. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi., 
S5)— 2.  (De  Or.,  i.,  58.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42. — Cic.,  De  Or.,  in., 
19.)  — 4.  (Gaius,  iv.,  23.—  Liv.,  vii.,  21.)  — 5.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  ii., 
SI.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  17. — Plut.,  Mar.,  4.) — 7.  (Gaius,  i., 
78.— Ulp.,  Frag.,  v.,  tit.  8.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  21.) — 9.  (Brut.,  62. 
— De  Off.,  ii.,  21)  — 10.  (Liv.,  x.,  6-9.) — 11.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
**  Praeteriti  Senatores.” — Cic.,  De  Leg  ,  iii.,  12.) — 12.  (iv.,  109.) 
—13.  (i.,  12  )  —  14.  (Liv.,  iv.,  30. —  Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  35.) — 15. 
ij«  V.) — 16  (s.  v.  Peculatus.) — 17.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  300.) 
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alis,1  one  of  the  various  enactments  win  on  tam¬ 
pered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  332,  proposed  by  the  praetoi 
Papirius,  gave  the  Acerrani  the  civitas  without  the 
suffragium.  It  was  properly  a  privilegium,  but  is 
useful  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  civitas  Romana.® 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  declared  consecratae  without  a  ple¬ 
biscitum  (injussu  Plebis *). 

PAPI'RIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  plebiscitum  of  the  year 
B.C.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C.  Papirius  Car- 
bo  and  M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  in  the  consulship  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is  called 
by  Cicero4  a  lex  of  Silvanus  and  Garbo.4 

PAPI'RIA  POETE'LIA.  (Vid.  Poetelia.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLARIA.  (Vid.  Tabellari.® 
Leges.) 

PEDUCJEA,  B.C.  113,  a  plebiscitum,  seems  to 
have  been  merely  a  privilegium,  and  not  a  general 
law  against  incestum.6 

PESULA'NIA  provided  that  if  an  animal  did  any 
damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  or  give  up 
the  animal.7  There  was  a  general  provision  to  this 
effect  in  the  Twelve  Tables,8  and  it  might  bo  in¬ 
ferred  from  Paulus  that  this  lex  extended  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  old  law  to  dogs. 

PETRE'IA,  a  lex  under  this  title,  De  Deciiha 
tione  Militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian.9 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  amended  by  various 
senatus  consulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliver  up  his 
slave  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.  If,  however,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slave  deserved  such  a  pun¬ 
ishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  authorities 
(judex),  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  ho  ap¬ 
peared  to  deserve  it.10 

PINA'IIIA11  related  to  the  giving  of  a  judex  with 
in  a  limited  time. 

PLrETO'RIA.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  DE  VI.  (  Vid.  Vis.) 

PLAU'TIA  or  PLO'TIA  JUDICIA'RIA  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Asconius1®  as  having  enacted  that  fifteen 
persons  should  be  annually  taken  fiom  each  tribe 
to  be  placed  in  the  album  judicum. 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  358,  a  plebiscitum,  was  the 
first  lex  against  ambitus.13 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  B.C.  326,  made  an  im¬ 
portant  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi.14  ( Vid. 
Nexi.) 

POMPELE.  There  were  various  leges  so  called 

POMPEIA,  proposed  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  probably  in  his 
consulship,  B.C.  89,  gave  the  jus  Latii  or  Latiuitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani,  and  probablv 
the  civitas  to  the  Cispadani.15 

POMPEIA  DE  A'MBITU.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

POMPEIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  (Vid.  Judex.) 

POMPEIA  DE  JURE  MAGISTRA'TUUM16  foi- 
bade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  public  offices 
(petitio  honorum)  who  was  not  at  Rome ;  but  J.  Cae¬ 
sar  was  excepted.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  old 
law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  obsolete. 

POMPEIA  DE  PARRICPDIIS.  (Vid.  Corns- 

LIA  DE  SlCARIIS.) 

POMPEIA  TRIBUNI'TIA  (B.C.  70)  restored 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii  ,3.) — 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  17.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Pm 

Dom.,  49.) — 4.  (Pro  Archia,  4.) — 5.  (Vid.  Civitas,  F<ederat.» 

Civitates,  and  Savigny,  “  Voiksschluss  der  Tafel  von  Herac 

lea,”  Zeitschrift,  ix.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  30. — Ascon. 

in  Cic.,  MiL,  p.  46.) — 7.  (Paulas,  S.  R.,  1, 15,  s.  1, 3.) — 8.  (Dirk- 

sen,  Uebersicht,  &c.,  p.  532.)  —  9.  (De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  47.) — 10. 

(Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  s.  11  ;  18,  tit.  1,  s.  42.  —  Gell.,  v.,  14.)  — 11. 

(Gaius,  iv.,  15.)  —  12.  (In  Cic.  Cornel.,  p.  79.)  — 13.  (Liv.,  vii- 

15.) — 14.  (Liv.,  viii.,  28.) — 15.  (Savigny,  “  Voiksschluss  der  Taf* 

von  Heraciea,”  Zeitschrift,  ix.) — 16.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.—  Dion  Cast 

xl.,  56. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  viii.,  3.) 
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the  imI  tribunitia  potestaa,  which  Sulla  had  neaiiy 
destroyed.1 *  ( Vid.  Tribuni.) 

POMPEIA  DE  VI  was  a  privilegium,  and  only 
referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.* 

POPI'LIA.  {Vid.  Papia.) 

PO'RCLE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE  PR3- 
VOCATIO'NE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citizen  should 
not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.* 

PORCIA  DE  PROVFNCIIS  (about  B.C.  198). 
The  passage  in  Livy*  (“  Sumtus  quos  in  cultum 
praDrum,”  &c.)  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  Porcia 
lex,  to  which  the  plebiscitum  De  Thermensibus  re¬ 
fers  ;  and  the  words  quoted  by  Cicero*  (“  Ne  quis 
emat  mancipium”)  are  taken,  as  it  is  conjectured, 
from  this  Porcia  lex. 

PUBLPCIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping.6 
PUBLTLIA  DE  SPONSO'RIBTJS.  {Vid.  In- 

TERCESSIO.) 

PUBLI'LLE  of  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 
B.C.  339.7  (  Vid.  Publille  Leges.) 

PUBLI'LLE  LEGES  of  the  tribune  Q.  Volero 
Publilius,  B.C.  473.  {Vid.  Publilee  Leges.) 

PU'PIA,  mentioned  by  Cicero,8  seems  to  have 
enacted  that  the  senate  could  not  meet  on  comiti- 
ales  dies. 

QUPNTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintius 
Crispinus,  consul  B.C.  9,  and  enacted  by  the  popu- 
us  for  the  preservation  of  the  aquaeductus.  The 
lex  is  preserved  by  Frontinus.9 
RE'GIA.  {Vid.  Regia  Lex.) 

RE'GLE.  {Vid.  Jos  Civile  Papirianum.) 
RE'MMIA.  ( Vid.  Calumnia.) 
REPETUNDA'RUM.  {Vid.  Repetundas.) 
RHO'DIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritime  code 
which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its  provis¬ 
ions  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  have  thus 
been  incorporated  into  the  maritime  law  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states.  Strabo10  speaks  of  the  wise  laws  of 
Rhodes  and  their  admirable  policy,  especially  in 
naval  matters ;  and  Cicero11  to  the  same  effect. 
The  Digest18  contains  so  much  of  the  lex  Rhodiorum 
as  relates  to  j  actus,  or  the  throwing  overboard  of 
goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or  remainder  of 
the  cargo.  This  lex  Rhodiorum  de  Jactu  is  not  a 
lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

RO'SCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the  trib¬ 
une  L.  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67,  which  gave  the 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  spectacles  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  {in  quatuordecim  gradibus 
tive  nrdinibus)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  lex  also  as¬ 
signed  a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  {decoctores13). 
The  phrase  “  seder e  in  quarluordccim  ordinibus  ” 
is  equivalent  to  having  the  proper  census  eques- 
tris  which  was  required  by  the  lex.  There  are 
numerous  allusions  to  this  lex,14  which  is  some¬ 
times  simply  called  the  Lex  of  Otho,15  or  referred  to 
by  his  name.16  This  lex  is  supposed  by  some  wri¬ 
ters  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  B.C.  63. 17  {Vid.  Julia  Lex  Theatralis.) 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
ceased  to  be  a  provincia,  and  became  a  part  of  Ita¬ 
lia  about  the  year  B.C.  43.  When  this  change 
took  place,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  as  the  usual  modes  of  pro¬ 
vincial  administration  would  cease  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  provincial  form  of  government. 

1.  (Suei  Jul.,  5.  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  30.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii., 

9. —  Ascon.  >nd  Sehol.  Bob.  in  Argumen.  Milon.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  x., 

9. — Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31. — Id.,  Pro  Rabir.,  3,4.) — 4.  (xxxii.,27.) 

—  5.  (Veir.,  ii.,  4,  5.) — 6.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  5.) — 7.  (Liv.,  viii.,  12.) 

— 8.  (ad  Quint.  Fr.,  ii.,  13;  ad  Fam.,  i.,  4.) — 9.  (De  Aqua- 

duct.  Roman.) — 10.  (p.  652,  Casaub.) — 11.  (Pro  Leg.  Manil.,  c. 

18.)— 12.  (14,  tit.  2.)  — 13.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  18.)  — 14.  (Dion, 

ixxvi.,  25.  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  32. —  Liv.,  Epit.,  99.  —  Cic;.,  Pro 

tiurana,  19.) — 15.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  324.) —  16.  (Hoi.,  Epod.,  iv.,  16.) 

—17.  (ad  Att.,  ii.,  i.) 
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This  was  effected  by  a  lex,  the  name  of  which  I 
unknown,  but  a  large  part  of  it,  on  a  bronze  tablet, 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  This  Ip* 
arranged  the  judiciary  establishment  of  the  formui 
provincia,  and  appointed  ii.  viri  and  iv.  viri  juri  di- 
cundo :  a  prsefectus  Mutinensis  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this  lex,1  a  lex  Ru- 
bria  is  mentioned,  which,  according  to  some,  is  an 
earlier  lex,  by  which  Mutina  was  made  a  praffec- 
tura ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  lex  Rubria  is 
this  very  lex  De  Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Savigny8  and  by  Puchta.3 * * 

This  lex  has  been  published  several  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  “  Tavola  legislativa  della  Gallia  Cis¬ 
alpina  ritrovata  in  Veleia  et  restituita  alia  sua  vera 
lezione  da  D.  Pietro  de  Lama,  Parma,  1820.”  We 
only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
this  lex,  which  treats  of  the  Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio ; 
the  twentieth  chapter,  on  the  Damnum  Infectum,  is 
complete  ;  the  twenty-first  treats  of  Pecunia  Certa 
Credita,  but  only  of  Execution  ;  the  twenty-second 
treats  in  like  manner  of  similar  actions ;  there  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-fourth,  which  treats 
of  the  division  of  an  hereditas  {qvei  de  familia  eer- 
ceiscunda  deividunda  ivdicivm  sibei  darei  reddeive,  &c.( 
postulaverint,  &c).  The  matter  of  this  lex,  there¬ 
fore,  so  fax  as  we  know  it,  purely  concerns  proce¬ 
dure,  as  Puchta  remarks 

RUPI'LLE  LEGES  (B.C.  131)  were  the  regula¬ 
tions  established  by  P.  Rupilius  and  ten  legati  for 
the  administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after 
the  close  of  the  first  servile  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursuance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero* 
speaks  of  these  regulations  as  a  decretum  of  Rupili¬ 
us  {quod  is  de  decern  legatorum  sententia  statuit), 
which  he  says  they  call  lex  Rupilia ;  but  it  va* 
not  a  lex  proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  com¬ 
missioners  by  the  lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a 
similar  kind. 

SACRA'TT2,  mentioned  by  Livy*  and  by  Cice¬ 
ro.6  Leges  were  properly  so  called  which  had  for 
their  object  to  make  a  thing  or  person  sacer,  as  in 
Livy7  {de  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite  ejus  qui,  &c). 
The  consecratio  was  in  fact  the  sanction  by  which 
a  lex  was  to  be  enforced.8  In  the  latter  case  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  {juris  interpre- 
tes)  that  the  lex  did  not  make  “  sacrosancti”  the 
persons  for  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  “  sacer”  {sacrum  sanxit)  any  one  who 
injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  certainly 
consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  lex.9 

A  lex  Sacrata  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy,10  but  the  sanction  of  the  lex  is  not  stated. 

SA'TURA.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

SCANTPNIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune :  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.11  The  lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  considered 
this  offence  as  included  in  stuprum,  and  it  was  pun¬ 
ishable  with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later  imperial  con¬ 
stitution  the  punishment  was  death.18 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  ol 
this  lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a  right 
to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  by  usucapion,15 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  law  was  once  dif 
ferent.  A  “libertas  servitutum”  could  be  gained 
by  usucapion,  or,  rather,  disuse,  for  the  lex  only 
applied  to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servi- 
tus  {servitutem  constituebat),  and  not  to  that  so-call¬ 
ed  usucapion  w'hich  took  away  the  right  {sustulii 


1.  (c.  xx.,  1.29,  38.) — 2.  (Zeitschrift,  ix.) — 3.  (Zeitscnnft,  x. 
“  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.”) — 4 
(la  Verr.,  lib.  ii.,  13,  16.)— 5.  (ii.,  54.)— 6.  (De  Off.,  iii.,  33.)— 7 
(ii.,  8.)— 8.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55.) — 9.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Sacrat®  leges.) — Id 
(vii.,  41.) — 11.  (Auson.,  Epig.,  89. — Juv.,  ii.,  44. — Cic  ad  Fam. 
viii.,  12,  14.) — 12.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  8. — Paulus,  S.  R.,.  ii  ,  tft.  20 
s.  13.1—13.  (Dig  41,  tit.  3,  s.  4,  $  29.) 
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I  EX. 

termtutn  i)  It  is,  perhaps,  doubtful  if  the  passage 
of  Cicero1 * *  should  be  alleged  in  proof  of  this  usuca¬ 
pion  formerly  existing. 

SKMPllO'NJ/E.  Various  leges  proposed  by  the 
Gracchi  were  so  named.  ( Vid .  Semproni®  Le- 

SE8.) 

SEMPRONIA  DE  FCE'NORE,  B.C.  193,  was  a 
plebiscitum  proposed  by  the  tribune  M.  Sempronius,® 
which  enacted  that  the  law  (jus)  about  money  lent 
( petunia  i  -edit a)  should  be  the  same  for  the  Socii 
and  Latini  ( Socii  ac  nomen  Latinum)  as  for  Roman 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  prevent 
Romans  from  lending  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Socii,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  fenebres  leges. 
The  lex  could  obviously  only  apply  within  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  Rome. 

SERVI  LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
P.  S.  Rullus  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63, 
was  a  very  extensive  agraria  rogatio.  It  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  by  Cicero  ;*  but  it  was  in  sub¬ 
stance  carried  by  J.  Caesar,  B.C.  59  (vid.  Julia  Lex 
Agraria),  and  is  the  lex  called  by  Cicero  lex  Cam- 
pana,4  from  the  public  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
being  assigned  under  this  lex. 

SERVPLIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  CIVITA'TE.  (Vid. 

T<  pppTiTvn  a?  \ 

SERVPLIA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUNDIS. 
(Vid.  Repetund®.) 

SERVPLIA  JUDICIA'RIA,  B.C.  106.  See  the 
article  Judex,  p.  553,  and  the  various  passages  in 
Cicero.5  It  is  assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  lex 
of  the  tribune  Servilius  Glaucia  repealed  the  Ser- 
vilia  Judiciaria  two  years  after  its  enactment.* 

Si'Ll  A. 7  The  legis  actio  called  condictio  was 
established  by  this  lex  in  the  case  when  the  demand 
was  a  determinate  sum  of  money  (certa  pecunia). 

SILVA'NI  ET  C  ARB  O'NIS.  (Vid.  Papiria 
T'lautia.) 

SULPI'CLE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P.  Sulpici- 
us  Rufus,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  B.C.  88,  enacted 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of  the  new 
citizens  and  the  libertini  among  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
that  the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war  should 
be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to  Marius,  and  that 
a  senator  should  not  contract  debt  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  2000  denarii.8  The  last  enactment  may 
have  been  intended  to  expel  persons  from  the  sen¬ 
ate  who  should  get  in  debt.  All  these  leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulla.9 

SULPI'CIA  SEMPRO'NIA,  B.C.  304.  No  name 
is  given  to  this  lex  by  Livy,10  but  it  was  probably 
proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented  the  dedica- 
tio  of  a  templum  or  altar  without  the  consent  of 
the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes.11 

SUMTUA'RLE.  (Vid.  Sumtuari®  Leges.) 

TABELLA'RLE.  (Vid.  Tabellari®  Leges.) 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.  (Vid.  Aternia  Tar- 
peia.) 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Ter- 
entilius,  B.C.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  rogatio 
which  had  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  imperium  consulare.1®  This  rogatio 
probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the 
Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RLE.  Various  leges,  such  as 
tne  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Furia,  and  Voconia,  regula¬ 
ted  testamentary  dispositions. 

THO'RIA.  The  importance  of  this  lex  requires 
that;  it  should  have  a  separate  notice.  ( Vid.  Tho- 
bia  Lex.) 


1.  (Pro  Casein.,  26.)— 2.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  7.) — 3.  (In  Rullura.) — 4. 
(ad  Att.,  ii.,  18.)— 5.  (Brut.,  43,  44,  63,  86.)— 6.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  62.) 
— 7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  19.) — 8.  (Plut.,  Sull.,  8.) — 9.  (Aup.,  Bell.  Civ., 
i.,  55. — Liv.,  Epit.,  77.) — 10.  (ix.,  46.) — 11.  (Coir  are  Gaius,  ii  . 
&-7.) — 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.) 
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LioANOTIS. 

T1  TIA,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  lex  Jli» 
licia. 

TP  TIA  DE  TUTO'RIBUS.  ( Vid.  Julia  Lex  mi 
Titia,  and  Gaius,  i.,  195.) 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by  L.  Tr»- 
bonius,  B  C.  448,  winch  enacted  that  if  the  ten  trib¬ 
unes  were  not  chosen  before  the  comitia  were  dis¬ 
solved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill  up 
the  number  (co-optare),  but  that  the  comitia  should 
be  continued  till  the  ten  were  elected.® 

TRIBUNI'TIA.  (Vid.  Tribunitia  Lex.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  A'MBITU.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATIO'NE  LI'BERA.  (Ft d. 

VALERIAS  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola.  (Vid.  V*.- 
leri.®  Leges.) 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.  (Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 

VA'RIA.  (Vid.  Majestas.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  enact¬ 
ment  by  which  J.  Cassar  obtained  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  for  five  years,  to 
which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transalpina.  This 
plebiscitum  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Vatinius.* 
A  Trebonia  lex  subsequently  prolonged  Caesar’s 
imperium  for  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.  (Vid.  Repetund®.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLONIS,  under  which  the  Lat¬ 
ina  Colonia  (vid.  Latinitas)  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted,  B.C.  59.* 

LEGES  DEVI.  (Vid.  Vis.) 

VIA'RIA.  A  Viaria  lex  which  Cicero  says*  the 
tribune  C  Curio  talked  of;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  known  of  it. 

Some  modern  writers  speak  of  leges  Viariae,  but 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  leges  properly  so  call¬ 
ed.  The  provisions  as  to  roads  in  many  of  the 
agrarian  laws  were  parts  of  such  leges,  and  had  no 
special  reference  to  roads.* 

VICESIMA'RIA.  (Vid.  Vicesimaria.) 

VI'LLIA  ANNA'LIS.  ( Vid.  ^Ediles,  p.  25.) 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  rights  of  an  ingenuus.7 

VOCO'NIA.  ( Vid.  Voconia  Lex.) 

This  list  of  leges  may  not  be  quite  complete,  and 
the  dates  of  some  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly  ac¬ 
curate.  Still  it  contains  all  the  leges  that  are  of 
any  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Roman 
History  and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not 
specially  noticed  here  are  referred  to  their  prop¬ 
er  heads,  particularly  when  there  are  many  leges 
relating  to  one  subject,  as  ambitus,  repetundae,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Roman  leges  were  modified  by  sen- 
atus  consulta.  The  senatus  consulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Senatus  Con- 
sultum. 

LEXIAIICHICON.  (Vid.  Demus,  p.  348.) 

LEXIARCHOI.  (Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  385.) 

LEXIS.  (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

♦LIBANO'TIS  (?u6avung),  a  plant,  our  Rosema 
ry.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  Atfrzvof,  “  in¬ 
cense,”  and  has  reft  rence  to  the  strong  aromatic 
odour  emitted  ;  the  1  atin  name  Rosmarinus,  which 
the  poets  commonly  write  as  two  words,  Ros  inari 
nus ,  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  plant's  beinq; 
“  used  by  the  ancients  in  sprinkling,  as  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  of  hyssop,  and  of  its  growing  in  pla¬ 
ces  near  the  seacoast.  Virgil  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  author  who  mentions  it  by  the  name  of  Ros 
(marinus).  Theophrastus  describes  two  species, 
the  first,  or  Xi6avurlg  auapnog,  is  the  true  Rosmari¬ 
nus  officinalis ;  the  other,  the  A.  uupiufiog ,  is  the  Ath- 


1.  (Dig.  11,  tit  5,  *.  3.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  64,  65.) — 3.  (Dion  Cam., 

xxxviii.,  8. — Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  13. — Suet.,  Jul.,  22. — VeU 

Paterc.,  ii.,  44.) — 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  28.) — 5.  (ad  Fam.,  viii.)  — € 

(Fvontinus,  De  Coloniis.) — 7.  (Cod.  ix.,  tit.  21.) 


LIBELLUS. 


LIBER. 


tr<anta  lih  *notis,  according  to  Stacrhouse.  Spren- 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  first  species  of 
Dioscorides  is  the  Cachrys  libanotis  ;  the  second, 
the  Ferula  nodiflora;  the  third  he  hesitates  about 
admitting  as  the  Prenanthe  purpurea."1 2 

♦LIBANO'TUS  ( TuSuvurog ),  Frankincense.  The 
name,  however,  is  also  applied  to  the  Frankincense- 
tree  itself.  “  Forskael,  the  Danish  traveller,”  ob¬ 
serves  Adams,  “gave  the  name  of  Amyris  Kataf  to 
the  Frankincense-tree,  and  Colebrook  calls  it  Bos- 
welua  turifera.  However,  as  Stackhouse  and  Spren- 
gel  state,  there  is  still  great  uncertainty  about  the 
tree  which  produces  the  frankincense.  Dr.  Harris 
remarks,  that  ‘what  is  called  “pure  incense”  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  mascula  thura  of  Virgil.’  Dr. 
Martyn  farther  states,  that  the  ancients  called  the 
best  sort  of  incense  ‘  male.’  A  late  writer  on  this 
class  of  medicinal  substances,  Dr.  Maton,  says, 
*  Some  authors  have  considered  the  genuine  "klba- 
vog  ( Thus)  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Junipe- 
rus  Lycia,  and  to  constitute  the  Olibanum  of  our 
shops,  but  I  cannot  find  any  passage  in  the  ancient 
authors  sufficiently  precise  to  corroborate  this  con¬ 
jecture.’  According  to  Ammonius  and  the  scholi¬ 
ast  on  Aristophanes,  the  tree  is,  properly  speaking, 
to  be  named  Xibavog,  and  the  term  Xibavurog  is  to 
be  restricted  to  the  Frankincense  itself.  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  however,  does  not  use  the  terms  in  this 
sense.”* 

LIBA'TIO.  ( Vid .  Sacrificium.) 

LIBELLA.  (Vid.  Denarius.) 

LIBELLUS  is  the  diminutive  form  of  liber,  and 
signifies,  properly,  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distinguished  from  other  kinds  of  writing  by  being 
written,  like  our  books,  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  transversa  charta.3  A  libel¬ 
lus,  however,  did  not  necessarily  consist  of  several 
pagfeo.  It  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  technical 
term  in  the  following  cases  : 

1 .  Libelli  accusalorum  or  accusatorii  were  the  writ¬ 
ten  accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plaintiff, 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  viz.,  in  the  city  to  the  prae¬ 
tor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.*  (Compare 
Actio,  p.  17.)  The  form  in  which  a  libellus  accu- 
satorius  was  to  be  written  is  described  by  Ulpian  in 
a  case  of  adultery.5  The  accuser  had  to  sign  the 
libellus,  and  if  he  could  not  write,  he  was  obliged 
to  get  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
’us  was  not  written  in  the  proper  legal  form,  it  was 
invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  right  to  bring 
the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form.6 

2.  Libelli  famosi  were  what  we  call  libels  or  pas¬ 
quinades,  intended  to  injure  the  character  of  per¬ 
sons.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted  very 
severe  punishments  on  those  who  composed  defam¬ 
atory  writings  against  any  person.7  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  Republic  this  law  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  for  Tacitus8  says  that,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  libels  had  never  been  legally 
punished,9  and  that  Augustus,  provoked  by  the  au¬ 
dacity  with  which  Cassius  Severus  brought  into 
disrepute  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  the  age, 
ordained,  by  a  lex  majestatis,  that  the  authors  of 
libelli  famosi  should  be  brought  to  trial.  On  this 
occasion,  Augustus,  who  was  informed  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  several  such  works,  had  a  search  made  at 

1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  79. — Virg., 
Seorg.,  ii.,  213. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Theophrast.,  H. 
P.,  ix.,  4. — Dioscor.,  i.,  8i. — Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.,  p.  377. 
- -Aristoph.,  Plut.,  703,  with  schol. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  56.) — 4.  (Cod.  9,  tit.  2,  s.  8. — Dig.  48,  tit.  5,  s.  2, 
17,  29  ;  47,  tit.  2,  s.  74.) — 5.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  2,  s.  3.) — 6.  (Juv.,  vi., 
244,  &c. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  44.—  Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  27. — Com¬ 
pare  Brisson,  De  Form.,  v.,  c.  187,  &c .) — 7.  (Cic.,  De  Repub., 
iv.,  10. — Arnub.,  iv.,  p.  151.) — 8.  (Ann.,  i.,  72.) — 9.  (Compare  Cic. 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  11. ' 


Rome  by  the  aidiles,  and  in  other  places  by  the 
local  magistrates,  and  ordered  the  libels  to  be  burn¬ 
ed  ;  some  of  the  authors  were  subjected  to  punish 
ment.1  A  law  quoted  by  Ulpian*  ordained  that  the 
author  of  a  libellus  famosus  should  be  intestabilis , 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire  we  find 
that  capital  punishment  was  not  only  inflicted  upon 
the  author,  but  upon  those  persons  in  whose  pos¬ 
session  a  libellus  famosus  was  found,  or  who  did 
not  destroy  it  as  soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.* 

3.  Libellus  memorialis,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.*  The  libellus,  from  which  Cicero5  commu¬ 
nicates  a  memorandum  of  Brutus,  appears  to  have 
been  a  book  of  this  kind. 

4.  The  word  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a  vari» 
ty  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases,  probably,  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  page  only : 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life,6  and  to  any  short  letters 
or  reports  addressed  to  the  senate  or  private  indi¬ 
viduals.7 

b.  To  the  bills  called  libelli  gladiatorii  or  munera 
rii,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
distributed  among  the  people.  ( Vid.  Gladiatores, 
p.  476.) 

c.  To  petitions  to  the  emperors.8  The  emperors 
had  their  especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  at¬ 
tended  to  all  petitions  ( libellis  prcefectus *),  and  who 
read  and  answered  them  in  the  name  of  the  em¬ 
peror.10  Such  a  libellus  is  still  extant.”11 

d.  To  the  bid  of  appeal  called  libellus  appellatorius , 
which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a  judicial 
sentence  had  to  send  in  after  the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  days.1* 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  city,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab¬ 
sconded.13  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon  the 
estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who  wished 
to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such  bills.14 

f.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  which  had  been 
lost,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  claim 
his  property.15  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a 
reward  (eiperpa),  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stated  his  name 
and  residence,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward  to  the 
person  who  found  his  property  and  brought  it  back 
to  him.16 

LIBER  (/ 3i6Xiov ),  a  Book.  The  most  common 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  the  thin  coats  or  rind  (liber,  whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 
This  plant  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Byblos  (/3v- 

of),  whence  the  Greeks  derived  their  name  for  a 
book  (fhSXlov).  It  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,17  and  wras  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at 
Herculaneum.  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera  the  duty  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by 
Theodoric  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodo- 
rus  wrote  a  letter,18  in  which  he  congratulates  the 
world  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unfavourable  to 
the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyrus-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  and  more,  and  paper  was  prepared  from  the 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  27.) — 2.  (Dig.  47,  tit.  10,  s.  5.) — 3.  (Cod. 
9,  tit.  36.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  56.) — 5.  (ad  Att.,  vi.,  i,  $  5.) — 6. 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  81. — Id.,  Calig.,  15.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  56. — Id.,  Oo- 
tav.,  84. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xi.,  11.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  53. — Mart., 
viii.,  31,  3  ;  82,  1.) — 9.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  5.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Domit.,  14.j 
— 11.  (Vid.  Gruter,  Inscript.,  p.  dcvii.,  1.) — i2.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1.) 
— 13.  (Cic.,  Pro  Quinct.,  6,  15,  19.— Rein,  R6m.  Privatr.,  p 
499.) — 14.  (Senec.,  De  Belief.,  iv.,  12.) —  15.  (Plaut.,  Rud.,  v- 

2,  7,  &c. — Dig.  47,  tit.  2,  s.  44.) — 16.  (Propert.,  iii.,  51,  21,  &c. 

—17.  'v.,  58.)-  18.  (xi.,  38.) 
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Uua  coats  or  pellicles  which  sumund  the  plant  in 
tne  following  manner  according  to  Pliny.1 * *  The  dif- 
lerent  pieces  were  joined  together  by  the  turbid 
Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutinous  property. 
A  layer  of  papyrus  ( scheda  or  philyra)  was  laid  flat 
on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer  put  over  it ;  and  being 
thus  prepared,  the  layers  were  pressed,  and  after¬ 
ward  dried  in  the  sun.  The  sheets  were  then 
fastened  or  pasted  together,  the  best  being  taken 
first,  and  then  the  inferior  sheets.  There  were 
never  more  than  twenty  in  a  scapus  or  roll.  The 
papyri  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  differ  very  much  in 
length,  but  not  much  in  breadth,  as  the  breadth  was 
probably  determined  by  the  usual  length  of  the  strips 
taken  from  the  plant.  The  length  might  be  carried 
to  almost  any  extent  by  fastening  one  sheet  to  an¬ 
other.  The  writing  was  in  columns,  with  a  blank 
slip  between  them.*  The  form  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  papyri  rolls  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  paintings  found  at 
Pompeii.* 


The  paper  ( i-harta )  made  from  the  papyrus  was 
/>f  different  qualities.  The  best  was  called  after 
Augustus,  the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which 
was  originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  Amphitheatrica,  Saitica,  Leneotica,  from  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also  Fan- 
mana,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  celebrated  man¬ 
ufactory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Emporetica 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merchants  for  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  it  obtained  its  name.4 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parchment  ( membrana )  was 
the  most  common  material  for  writing  upon.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Eumenes  II.,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  papyrus  from  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes.*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Eumenes  intro¬ 
duced  only  some  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  parchment,  as  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on 
skins  as  common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the 
lonians  had  been  accustomed  to  give  the  name  of 
skins  {ditydepai)  to  books.*  Other  materials  are 
also  mentioned  as  used  for  writing  on,  but  books 
appear  to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
upon  papyrus  or  parchment. 

The  ancients  wrote  usually  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  whence  Juvenal7  speaks  of 
an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

“  summi  plena  jam  margine  libri 
Scriptus  et  in  tergo  necdum  Jinitus  Orestes .” 
Such  works  were  called  Opistographi ,8  and  are  also 
said  to  be  written  in  aversa  charta .* 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upon,  was  usually  stained  with  saffron  colour  or  the 
c-edrus10  ( crocece  membrana  tabellce11).  We  learn  from 
Ovid  that  the  cedrus  produced  a  yellow  colour.1* 

1.  (H.  N.,  xiii.,  23.) — 2.  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.,  ch.  7, 

Lond.,  1836.)  —  3.  (Cell,  Pompeii,  p.  187.)  —  4.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 

un.,  23,  24.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  21.)— 6.  (y.,  58.) — 7.  (i.,  5.) 

— 8.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.,  5  ) — 9.  (Mart.,  viii.,  62.) — 10.  (Lucian, 

Dodc  ana'ic.,  16,  vol.  i  i.,  p.  113.) — 11.  (Juv„  yii.,  S3. — Pen., 

100-12.  (Ovid,  Tr.it,,  iii.,  1,  13.) 
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As  paper  and  parchment  wer«  dear  It  was 
quently  the  custom  to  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
little  importance,  and  to  write  upon  the  p^per  oi 
parchment  again,  whi-h  was  then  called  Falimp- 
sestus  (naXipipyoToc).  This  practice  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero,1  who  praises  his  friend  Trebatius  for 
having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  upon  a  pa¬ 
limpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writings  could 
have  been  which  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  a  letter.* 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  s 
as  to  form  one  sheet,  and  when  the  work  was  fiu 
ished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  staff,  whence  it  was  called 
a  volumen ;  and  hence  we  have  the  expression  evol- 
vere  librum .*  When  an  author  divided  a  work  into 
several  books,  it  was  usual  to  include  only  one  book 
in  a  volume  or  roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the 
same  number  of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Ovid4 
calls  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses  “  mutata. 
ter  quinque  volumina  forma.”1 *  When  a  book  was 
long,  it  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumes ; 
thus  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  work  in  three  books,  “  in  sex 
volumina  propter  amplitudinem  divisi.” 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  the 
stick  on  which  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses,  orna¬ 
mented  or  painted,  called  umbilici  or  cornua,  whicl. 
were  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  and  projected 
from  the  papyrus.7  The  ends  of  the  roll  were  care¬ 
fully  cut,  polished  with  pumice-stone,  and  coloured 
black ;  they  were  called  the  geminae  f routes* 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury,  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour,  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  luium 
Martial*  calls  such  a  covering  a  purpurea  toga. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
sittybee  (<r nrvbai1*),  which  Hesychius  explains  by 
deppdnvai  aro’kal. 

The  title  of  tl>  aook  ( titulus ,  index)  was  written 
on  a  small  stri ,  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  co?  x  {coccum  or  minium).  Winkelmann 
supposed  f  .t  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket  sus¬ 
pended  f ,  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings  at 
Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most  prob¬ 
ably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itself.11  We  learn  from 
Seneca1*  and  Martial13  that  the  portraits  of  the  au¬ 
thors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
work.14  Compare  the  articles  Atramentum,  Bibli- 
opola,  Bibliotheca,  Calamus,  Capsa,  Stylus. 

LIBERATJA.  ( Vid .  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 

LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.  {Vid.  Assertor.) 

LTBERI.  {Vid.  Ingenui,  Libertus.) 

LIBEIIO'RUM  JUS.  {Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pob- 
p.*a  Lex.) 

LIBERTUS,  LIBERTPNUS.  Freemen  ( liberi ) 
were  either  ingenui  {vid.  Ingenui)  or  libertini.  Lib- 
ertini  were  those  persons  who  had  been  released 
from  legal  servitude  {qui  ex  jusla  servitute  manumis 
si  sunt1*).  A  manumitted  slave  was  libertus  (that  is, 
liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master ;  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  after  manu 
mission,  he  was  libertinus.  According  to  Suetonius, 
libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus  in  the  time  of 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and  for  some  time 
after  ;14  but  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
the  extant  Roman  writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  legitima  manumissio, 
the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testamentum :  if 


1.  (ad  Fara.,  vii.,  18.) — 2.  (Compare  CatulL,  xxii.,  5. — Max 
tial,xiv.,  7.) — 3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  ix.,  13.) — 4.  (T'nst.,  i.,  1,  117.) — 3 
(Compare  Cic.,  Tusc.,  iii.,  3. — Id.,  ad  Fam.,  xvii.,  17.) — 6.  (Ep 
iii., 5.) — 7.  (Martial,  iii.,  2. — Id.,  v.,  6,  15. — Tibull.,  iii.,  1,  13.— 
Ovid,  Trist.,  i.,  1,  8.) — 8.  (Ovid,  i.  c.) — 9.  (x.,  93.) — 10.  (Cie 
ad  Att.,  iv.,  5.) — 11.  (Compare  Tibull.,  1.  c.) — 12.  (De  Trann 
An.,  9.) — 13.  (xiv.,  186.) — 14.  (Becker,  Gnllus,  i.,  p  163-174  ) 
— IS.  (Gaiua,  i.,  11.) — 16.  (Claud.,  c.  24  ) 
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the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  quiritarian  property  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form  (legit¬ 
ime,  justa  et  legitima  manumissione),  he  became  a 
civis  Romanus  :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus,  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  dediticius.  (Vid.  Manumissio.)  Thus  there 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  liberti  : 
cives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  dediticii. 

The  status  of  a  civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a  dedi¬ 
ticius  have  been  already  described.  (Vid.  Civitas, 
Dediticii.) 

Originally,  slaves  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  cives  Romani,  were  still  slaves;  but 
the  praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not  make 
them  cives  Romani.  The  lex  Junia  gave  them  a 
certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
Latini  Juniani :  they  were  called  Latini,  says  Gaius,1 
because  they  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Latini  coloniarii,  and  Juniani,  because  the  Junia 
lex  gave  them  freedom,  whereas  before  they  were 
by  strict  law  (ex  jure  Quiritium)  slaves.  Gaius* 
says  that  the  lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted 
persons  to  be  as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman 
citizens  by  birth  (cives  Romani  ingenui),  who  had 
gone  out  from  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and 
thereby  had  become  Latini  coloniarii :  this  passage, 
which  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  is  remarked  on  by 
Savigny.3 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  civitas  in  several 
ways.4 *  (Vtd.  Latinitas.)  As  the  patria  potestas 
wras  a  jus  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens,  it  followed 
that  a  Latinus  had  not  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children.  If,  however,  he  had  married  either  a 
Latina  and  had  begotten  a  child,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  Latinus,  or  had  married  a  Roman  civis, 
and  had  begotten  a  child,  which,  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  of  Hadrian,  would  be  a  Romanus  civis,  he 
might,  by  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
^Elia  Sentia,  in  the  former  case  obtain  the  civitas 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  child,  and  in  both  cases 
acquire  the  patria  potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if 
the  child  had  been  born  in  justae  nuptiae.3 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  libertini,  it 
is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who  were 
cives  Romani  were  not  ingenui,  and  that  their  pa- 
troni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect  to  them. 
The  Latini  were  under  some  special  incapacities ; 
for  the  lex  Junia,  which  determined  their  status, 
neither  gave  them  the  power  of  making  a  will,  nor 
of  taking  property  under  a  will,  nor  of  being  named 
tutores  in  a  will.  They  could  not,  therefore,  take 
either  as  heredes  or  legatarii,  but  they  could  take 
by  way  of  fideicommissum.6  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  rights ; 
and  the  descendants  of  libertini  were  sometimes 
taunted  with  their  servile  origin.7 

The  law  which  concerns  the  property  (bona)  of 
libertini  may  be  appropriately  considered  under  Pa- 
teonua  :  see  also  Ingenui. 

L1BERTUS  (GREEK)  (j  knelevOepog),  a  freed- 
man.  It  was  not  unfrequent  for  a  master  at  Athens 
to  restore  a  slave  to  freedom,  or  to  allow  him  to 
purchase  it.  The  state  into  which  a  slave  thus  en¬ 
tered  was  called  ane?i,ev6epia,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
ra0’  kavrbv .8  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
persons  who  are  termed  oi  xuPlC  oiKovvreg9  were 
likewise  freedmen,  as  the  grammarians  assert,  or 
whether  they  were  persons  yet  in  slavery,  but  living 
separated  from  their  master’s  household  ;  but  in 
Demosthenes10  the  expression  xupk  ynei  is  evident- 

1.  (i.,  22 ;  iii.,  56.) — 2.  (iii.,  56.) — 3.  (Zeitschrift.,  ix.,  p.  329.) 
—4.  (Gaius,  i.,  28,  &c. — XTlp.,  Frag.,  tit.  3.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  30, 
66.)— 6.  (Gaius,  i.,  24.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Serm.,  i.,  6,  46.)— 8.  (De- 
mosth.,  Pro  Phorm  ,  p.  945.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  j  50.) 

10.  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib,,  p  1161.) 


ly  used  as  synonymous  with  “he  has  been  emnne* 
pated.”  A  slave,  when  manumitted,  entered  into 
the  status  cf  a  fjeroacog  (vid..  Metoiccs),  and,  as 
such,  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  peTohuov,  but  a 
triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  trioboloi  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slaveholders  had  to  pay  to 
the  Republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  indem¬ 
nify  the  state,  which  would  otherwise  have  lost  by 
every  manumission  of  a  slave.1  The  connexion  oi 
a  freedman  with  his  former  master  was,  however, 
not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manumission,  for  he 
had  throughout  his  life  to  regard  him  as  his  patron 
(npooTUTris),  and  to  fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him. 
In  what  these  duties  consisted  beyond  the  obliga 
tion  of  showing  gratitude  and  respect  towards  his 
deliverer,  and  of  taking  him  for  his  patron  in  all  his 
affairs,  is  uncertain,  though  they  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  Athens.2  Whether  the  rela¬ 
tion  existing  between  a  person  and  his  freedman 
descended  to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise 
unknown.  That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman 
died,  had  some  claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from 
Isseus.3  The  neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  » 
freedman  had  towards  his  former  master  was  pros 
ecuted  by  the  uTroaraoiov  6inr).  (Vid.  AIIOSTA 
2IOT  A1KH  ) 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some 
times  to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freedmen 
partook  of  the  civic  franchise  is  not  known.  That 
they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan  franchise 
is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysostomus  ;4  but 
Miiller3  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan  freed¬ 
men,  after  passing  through  several  stages,  might  in 
the  end  obtain  the  full  franchise  ;  this  opinion, 
however,  is  more  than  doubtful.  Spartan  freedmen 
were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and  in  the  fleet, 
and  were,  according  to  Myro,6  designated  by  the 
names  of  a <j>erai,  adeoiroroi,  epvKTijpeg,  deonooiovav 
rai,  and  veoda/iudeig. 

LIBITINA'RII.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

LIBRA,  dim.  LIBELLA  (araPpog),  a  Balance,  a 
pair  of  Scales.  The  principal  parts  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  were,  1.  The  beam  (vid.  Jugcm),  whence  any¬ 
thing  which  is  to  be  weighed  is  said  bno  tjvyov  dva- 
Bhr/dr/vai,  literally,  “to  be  throivn  under  the  beam.’” 
2  The  two  scales,  called  in  Greek  Tuhavra*  and 
nl danyye,9  and  in  Latin  lances.10  (Vid.  Lanx.) 
Hence  the  verb  ralavrevu  is  employed  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  oradfidu  and  to  the  Latin  libra,  and  is  applied 
as  descriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  his  wings  in 
the  air.11  The  beam  was  made  without  a  tongue, 
being  held  by  a  ring  or  other  appendage  (ligula, 
fw/i a),  fixed  in  the  centre.  (See  the  woodcut.) 
Specimens  of  bronze  balances  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  other  collections  of  anti¬ 
quities,  and  also  of  the  steelyard  (vid.  Stater  a), 
which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  libra 
The  woodcut  to  the  article  Catena  shows  some  ol 
the  chains  by  which  the  scales  are  suspended  from 
the  beam.  In  the  works  of  ancient  art,  the  balance 
is  also  introduced  emblematically  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Cicero1*  mentions  the  balance  of  Critola- 
us,  in  which  the  good  things  of  the  soul  were  put 
into  one  scale,  and  those  of  the  body  and  all  exter¬ 
nal  things  into  the  other,  and  the  first  was  found  to 
outweigh  the  second,  though  it  included  both  earth 

1.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii.,  p.  48.) — 2.  (Meyer 

and  Sch5m.,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  473,  &c. — Petit.,  Legg.  Att.,  ii.,  6,  p. 

261. — Compare  Plato,  De  Leg.,  xi.,  p.  915.) — 3.  (De  Nieostr. 

haired.,  c.  9.— Rhetor,  ad  Alex.,  i.,  16. — Compare  Bunsen,  De 

Jur.  hared.  Ath.,  p.  51.)  —  4.  (Orat.,  xxxvi.,  p.  448,  B.) — 5 

(Dor.,  iii.,  3,  $  5.) — 6.  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  271.) — 7.  (iElian,  V. 

II.,  x.,  6.) — 8.  (Horn.,  11.,  viii.,  69. — Id.  ib.,  xii.,  433. — Id.  ib. 

xvi.,  659. — Id.  ib.,  xix.,  223.—  Id.  ib.,  Xxii.,  209. — Aristoph. 

Ran.,  809.) — 9.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1425.) — 10.  (Virg.,  A5n.,  xii, 

725.— Pers.v  iv.,  10.— Cic.,  Acad.,  iv.,  12.)— 11.  (Fhiloitr  it.  Jon 

Imag.j  6. — Welcker,  ad  loc.) — 12.  (Tusc.,  v.,  17.) 
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and  sea.  In  Egyptian  paintings  the  balance  is  often 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
comparing  together  the  amount  of  a  deceased  man’s 
merits  and  of  his  defects.  The  annexed  woodcut 


is  taken  from  a  beautiful  bronze  patera,  representing 
Mercury  and  Apollo  engaged  in  exploring  the  fates 
of  Achilles  and  Memnon,  by  weighing  the  attendant 
genius  of  the  one  against  that  of  the  other.1  A  bal¬ 
ance  is  often  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  imperial  coins;  and,  to  indicate  more  distinctly 
its  signification,  it  is  frequently  held  by  a  female  in 
her  right  hand,  while  she  supports  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left,  the  words  jeqvitas  avgvsti  being  inscribed 
on  the  margin,  so  as  to  denote  the  justice  and  im¬ 
partiality  with  which  the  emperors  dispensed  their 
bounty. 

The  constellation  libra  is  placed  in  the  zodiac  at 
tl  e  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  of  the  year  at 
■w  hich  day  and  night  are  equally  balanced.* 

The  mason’s  or  carpenter’s  level  was  called  libra 
or  libella  (whence  the  English  name)  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  in  many  respects  to  a  balance.* 3 
Hence  the  verb  libro  meant  to  level  as  well  as 
to  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the  article  Circinus, 
which  is  inserted  sideways,  shows  a  libella  fabrilis 
having  the  form  of  the  letter  A,  and  the  line  and 
plummet  (perpendiculum)  depending  from  the  apex. 

LIBRA  or  AS,  a  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
among  the  Romans  and  Italians.  Many  ancient 
specimens  of  this  weight,  its  parts  and  multiples, 
have  come  down  to  us ;  but  of  these  some  are  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  rest  differ  so  much  in  weight  that 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  some  of  these  specimens  is 
as  much  as  two  ounces.  An  account  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  given  by  Hussey* 
and  Bockh.8  This  variety  is  to  be  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  well-known  carelessness  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  keeping  to  their  standards  of  weights,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  extant  weights 
are  from  provincial  towns,  in  which  this  careless¬ 
ness  was  notoriously  greater  than  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Roman  coins  furnish  a  mode  of  calculating 
the  weight  of  the  libra,  which  has  been  more  relied 
on  than  any  other  by  most  modern  writers.  The 
As  will  not  help  us  in  this  calculation,  because  its 
weight,  though  originally  a  pound,  was  very  early 
diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens  differ  from 
each  other  very  greatly.  ( Vid .  As.)  We  must, 
therefore,  look  only  to  the  silver  and  gold  coins. 
Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant  specimens 
of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and  in  the  early 
agee  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to  the  pound. 
( Vid .  Denarius.)  The  pound,  then,  by  this  calcula- 

1.  (Winckelmaim,  Mon.  Ined.,  133. — Millin,  Peint.  de  Vases 

Ant.,t.  i.,  pi.  19,  p.  39.) — 2.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  208. — Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xviii.,  25. — Schol.  in  Arat.,  89.) — 3.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust., 
.,  6. — Columella,  i’i.,  13. — Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22.)— 4.  (An 
oent  Weights,  Ac.,  x.,  t  3.) — 5.  (Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p  170.) 
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tion,  would  contain  5040  grains  Again,  the  aura 
of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in  weight  to 
a  scrupulum  and  its  multiples.  ( Vid.  Aurum.)  Now 
the  scrupulum  was  the  288th  part  of  the  pound 
(vid.  Uncia),  and  the  average  of  the  scrupular  aurei 
has  been  found  by  Letronne  to  be  about  17£  grains 
Hence  the  pound  would  be  288  X17£  =  5040  grains, 
as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined  were,  according 
to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and,  therefore,  if  the  above 
calculation  be  right,  =126  grains ;  and  we  do  find 
many  of  this  weight.  But,  well  as  these  results 
hang  together,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  truth  ; 
for,  besides  the  uncertainty  which  always  attends 
the  process  of  calculating  a  larger  quantity  from  a 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  multiplication  of  a  small 
error,  we  have  every  reasol  to  believe  that  the  ex 
isting  coins  do  not  come  up  to  their  nominal  weight, 
for  there  was  an  early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint 
to  make  money  below  weight1  (compare  As,  Aurum, 
Denarius),  and  we  have  no  proof  that  any  extant 
coins  belonged  to  the  very  earliest  coinage,  and, 
therefore,  no  security  that  they  may  not  have  been 
depreciated.  In  fact,  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  denarius  extant  w'hich  weigh  more  than  the 
above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  therefore  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  obtained  from 
this  source,  is  too  little. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is  from 
the  relation  between  the  Roman  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures.  The  chief  measures  w'hich  aid  us  in  this  in¬ 
quiry  are  the  amphora,  or  quadrantal,  and  the  con- 
gius.  The  solid  contents  of  the  amphora  were 
equal  to  a  cube  of  w'hich  the  side  wras  one  Roman 
foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  contained  w'as  80 
pounds.  Hence,  if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of 
the  Roman  foot  independently,  it  will  give  us  the 
solid  contents  of  the  amphora,  from  which  w;e  can 
deduce  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound.  But  ;t 
may  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of  Ves¬ 
pasian,  which  holds  10  Roman  pounds,  and  was 
found  by  Dr.  Hase  (in  1721)  to  contain  52037  69 
grains  troy  of  distilled  w'ater.  (Vid.  Congius.) 
This  would  give  for  the  pound  5203  769  grains  troy, 
or  very  nearly  5204  grains  =11$  ounces  and  60  45 
grains.  By  another  experiment  (in  1680),  Auzout 
found  the  congius  to  contain  51463  2  grains  troy. 
This  would  make  the  pound  5146  32  grains  troy, 
which  is  only  57  449  grains  less  than  before.  Hus¬ 
sey  considers  that  Dr.  Hase’s  experiment  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  than  Auzout’s,  as  being  more  re¬ 
cent.  The  difference  may  be  partly  owing  to  an 
other  cause,  which  throws  doubt  on  the  whole 
calculation.  The  interior  surface  of  the  congius 
may  have  been  injured  by  time  and  other  causes, 
and  its  capacity  therefore  increased.  Wurm  as¬ 
serts  this  as  a  fact.3  Again,  the  nature  of  the 
fluid  employed  in  the  experiment,  its  temperature, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would  all  influence 
the  result,  and  the  error  from  these  sources  must 
occur  twice,  namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the 
congius,  and  at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents. 
Still  these  errors  are  probably  small,  and  therefore 
we  may  take  the  weight  of  5204  grains  troy,  as  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
This  result  very  little  exceeds  that  obtained  from 
the  coins  ;  and  as  w-e  have  seen  that  the  latter  give 
too  small  a  weight,  the  excess  may  he  viewed  rath¬ 
er  as  a  correction  than  a  contradiction.  For  it 
gives  as  the  weight  of  the  denarius  of  84  to  the 
pound  nearly  62  grains,  and  many  denarii  w'eigh  as 
much,  or  even  more.  The  scruple  w-ould  be  18  07 
grains,  w  nich  only  exceeds  the  average  of  extanl 
specimens  by  about  half  a  grain.3  Wurm,  who  de- 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  13, 46.)— 2.  (De  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  78. \- 

3.  (Vid.  Hussey,  Ancient  Weights,  At  (hap.  he.) 
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pet  is  solely  on  the  coins,  makes  it  5053  635  grains 
troy,1  and  Bockh  arrives  at  nearly  the  same  result.® 
The  uncial  division,  which  has  been  noticed  in 
speaking  of  the  coin  As,  was  also  applied  to  the 
weight.  The  following  table  shows  the  divisions 
of  the  pound,  with  their  value  in  ounces  and  grains, 
avoirdupois  weight  :  •  , 


I'uciae. 

Oz. 

Grs. 

As  or  Libra  .... 

.  12 

ill 

60-  45 

Deunx  . 

.  11 

10£ 

64-  54 

Dextans  or  Decuncis  . 

.  10 

91 

38-  50 

Dodrans  . 

.  9 

82 

42-  57 

Bes  or  Bessis  .  .  . 

.  8 

7| 

76-  75 

Septunx . 

.  7 

62 

80-  88 

Semis  or  Semissis  .  . 

.  6 

52 

84-  95 

Quincunx . 

.  5 

42 

89  05 

Triens . 

.  4 

3| 

93-  14 

Quadrans  or  Teruncius 

.  3 

22 

97-  21 

Sextans  . 

.  2 

1| 

101-  29 

Sescuncia  or  Sescunx 

•  H 

H 

103  624 

Uncia . 

l 

0|  105-  36 

or  433  666 

The  divisions  of  the  ounce  are  given  under  Un- 
cia.  Where  the  word  pondo,  or  its  abbreviations  p. 
or  pond.,  occur  with  a  simple  number,  the  weight 
understood  is  the  libra. 

The  name  libra  was  also  given  to  a  measure  of 
horn,  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  (uncice)  by 
lines  marked  on  it,  and  used  for  measuring  oil.3 

LIBRA'RII,  the  name  of  slaves  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  masters  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
scribae  publici,  who  were  freemen  (vid.  Scribe), 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  {vid.  Bibliopola),  to 
both  of  whom  this  name  was  also  applied.  The 
slaves  to  whom  the  name  of  librarii  was  given  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

1.  Librarii  who  were  employed  in  copying  books, 
called  scriptures  librarii  by  Horace.4  These  librarii 
were  also  called  in  later  times  antiquarii .*  Isiodore4 
says  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and  new  books, 
while  the  antiquarii  copied  only  old  books.  Bec¬ 
ker,7  however,  thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  charac¬ 
ter  came  into  general  use,  the  name  of  antiquarii 
was  applied  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  books 
in  the  old  uncial  character.  The  name  of  librarii 
was  also  given  to  those  who  bound  books,8  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libraries. 

2.  Librarii  a  studiis  were  slaves  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  their  masters,  when  studying,  to  make  ex¬ 
tracts  from  books,  &c.9  To  this  class  the  notarii, 
or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who  could  write 
down  rapidly  whatever  their  masters  dictated  to 
them.14 

3.  Librarii  ab  epistolis,  whose  principal  duty  was 
to  write  letters  from  their  masters’  dictation.11 *  To 
this  class  belonged  the  slaves  called  ad  manum,  a 
manu,  ox  amanuenses.  {Vid.  Amanuensis.) 

LIBRA'TOR  is,  in  general,  a  person  who  exam¬ 
ines  things  by  a  Libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Librator  aquae,  a  person  whose  knowledge  was 
indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquaeducts,  sew¬ 
ers,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose  of  convey¬ 
ing  a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He  examin¬ 
ed  by  a  hydrostatic  balance  {libra  aquaria)  the  rela¬ 
tive  heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which  the 
w  >\ter  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at  Rome 
iLf\de  this  occupation  their  business,  and  were  en¬ 

1.  (De  Pond.,  &c.,  p.  16.) — 2.  (Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  f)  9.)  — 

I.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  c.  38. — Galen,  De  Comp.  Med.  Gen.,  i.,  17  ;  vi., 

*.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  ii.,  59-61.)— 4.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  354.)— 5.  (Cod. 
12,  tit.  19,  s.  10. — Cod.  Theod.,  4,  tit.  8,  s.  2. — Isid.,  Orig.,  vi., 
14.)— 6.  (1.  c.) — 7.  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  164.) — 8.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  4.) 
— 9.  (Orelli,  laser.,  719.  —  Suet.,  Claud.,  28.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam., 
svi.,  21  ) —  10.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.  —  Martial,  xiv.,  208.)  —  11. 
COrelli  laser  2437,  2997,  &c. — Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  180.' 


gaged  under  thecuratores  aquarum,  though  architects 
were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as  libratores.* 1 

2.  Libratores  in  the  armies  were  pi  jbably  soldiers 
who  attacked  the  enemy  by  hurling  with  their  nwn 
hands  \ librando )  lances  or  spears  against  tin  m.f 
Lipsius*  thinks  that  the  libratores  were  men  who 
threw  darts  or  stores  against  the  enemy  by  means 
of  machines,  tormenta.*  But  this  supposition  caa 
scarcely  be  supported  by  any  good  authority.  Du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  Republic,  libratores  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Roman  armies. 

LI'BRIPENS.  {Vid.  Mancipatio.) 

LIBURNA,  LIBU'RNICA  (A ibvpvic,  A'lbvpvov). 
commonly  a  bireme  with  the  mast  amidship,  as  ap 
pears  from  Lucian,8  but  not  unfrequently  of  larger 
bulk,  as  may  be  inferred  from  comparing  Florus,  iv., 
2,  with  Suetonius,  Octav.,  17,  from  which  passages 
we  learn  that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  at  Actium  con¬ 
sisted  of  vessels  from  the  trieres,  the  lowest  line 
of  battle  ship,  to  the  hexeres,  and  that  the  ships 
were  Liburnicae.  Horace6  alludes  to  the  immense 
size  of  the  ships  of  Antony  compared  with  these 
Liburnicae.  From  the  description  of  them  by  Varro, 
as  quoted  by  A.  Gellius,7  they  appear  to  have  been 
originally  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  Indian 
boats,  literally  sewn  together,  which  are  now  used 
to  cross  the  surf  in  Madras  Roads.  The  Liburni 
stitched  the  planks  of  their  boats  together  probably 
only  in  their  earliest  and  rudest  shape,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Malabar.  Pliny8  informs  us  that  the 
material  of  which  these  vessels  were  constructed 
was  pine  timber,  as  clear  from  resin  as  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  piratical  habits  of  the  Illyrian  nation, 
from  whose  ships  the  Romans  affixed  this  term  to 
their  own,  are  described  by  Appian,9  who  also  con¬ 
firms  Lucian  in  the  statement  that  they  were  com¬ 
monly  biremes.  From  its  resemblance  in  shape  to 
these  vessels,  the  Liburnum  or  litter  derives  its 
name.  Its  convenience  is  well  described  by  Juve¬ 
nal,10  though  some  commentators  think  that  this 
passage  refers  to  Liburnian  slaves  who  carried  the 
litter.  The  sharpness  of  the  beak  of  these  ships, 
which  was  probably  of  also  great  weight  (Bockh 
conjectures  in  the  trieres  of  nearly  four  talents),  is 
clearly  indicated  by  Pliny.11  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  they  were  constructed  sharp  in  the 
bows,  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
water.  The  Navis  Rostrata  and  Liburnica  were 
the  same.1® 

The  term  Liburna  became  incorporated  into  the 
Latin  tongue  simply  from  the  assistance  rendered 
to  Augustus  by  the  l.iburni  as  a  maritime  power  at 
the  battle  of  Actium.  From  this  period,  experience 
having  shown  their  efficiency,  this  class  of  vessels 
became  generally  adopted  by  the  Romans.13  In  a 
similar  manner,  many  naval  terms,  from  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  foreign  construction,  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  language  from  the  Dutch,  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  brigantine,  galleon,  felucca, 
frigate,  &c.  After  the  period  of  the  naturalization 
of  the  word  in  the  Latin  language,  it  lost  its  local 
and  particular  force,  and  became  applied  to  otter 
kinds  of  ships. 

LICHAS.  {Vid.  Pes.) 

♦LICHEN  {leixvv),  the  Lichen.  “  The  Lichen 
of  Pliny,”  observes  Adams,  “  would  appear  to  be 
different  from  that  of  Dioscorides.  The  former  is 
the  Marchantia  conica,  L.  The  other  is  not  so  easi¬ 
ly  determined.  Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Peltigera 


1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  50. — Frontin..  De  Aqused.,  105. — Compare 

Vitruv.,  viii.,  6.  —  Cod.  10,  tit.  66,  s.  1.)  —  2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii., 
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t*nma,  sive  Aphthosa,  Hoffm.  The  Active (  brnuv, 
described  in  the  M  M.  of  the  ancients,  were  the 
well-known  callosities  which  form  at  the  knees  of 
horses,  called  spavins  in  English,  and  Veparvin  in 
French.  The  term  faixr/v  was  also  applied  to  a 
cutaneous  disease  allied  to  leprosy.” 

LICFNLE  ROGATIO'NES.  (Vid.  Rogationes 
LlOINIAS.) 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which  wait¬ 
ed  on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  Fasces. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.1 *  The  etymology 
of  the  name  is  doubtful ;  Gellius*  connects  it  with 
the  verb  ligare,  because  the  lictors  had  to  bind  the 
hands  and  feet  of  criminals  before  they  were  pun¬ 
ished.  The  lictors  went  before  the  magistrates  one 
by  one  in  a  line  ;  he  who  went  last  or  next  to  the 
magistrate  was  called  proximus  lictor,  to  whom  the 
magistrate  gave  his  commands  ;*  and,  as  this  lictor 
was  always  the  principal  one,  we  also  find  him  call¬ 
ed  primus  lictor ,*  which  expression  some  modern 
writers  have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  thr 
ictor  who  went  first. 

The  lictors  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those  who 
were  condemned,  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  ;*  for  foreigners  and  slaves  were  punished 
by  the  carnifex  ;  and  they  also,  probably,  had  to  as¬ 
sist  in  some  cases  in  the  execution  of  a  decree  or 
judgment  in  a  civil  suit.  The  lictors  also  command¬ 
ed  ( animadverterunt )  persons  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  a  magistrate  passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dis¬ 
mounting  from  horseback,  uncovering  the  head, 
standing  out  of  the  way,  &c.® 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebs,7 
but  afterward  appear  to  have  been  generally  freed- 
men,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on  whom  they  at¬ 
tended  * 

IdctOTs  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma¬ 
gistrates  who  had  the  imperium.  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors,®  nor  several 
of  the  other  magistrates.  Sometimes,  however,  lic¬ 
tors  were  granted  to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect 
or  for  the  sake  of  protection.  Thus,  by  a  law  of  the 
triuriifirs,  every  vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by 
a  lictor  whenever  she  went  out,10  and  the  honour  of 
one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted  to  the  wives 
and  other  female  members  of  the  imperial  family.11 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors,  called  Lictores  Cu- 
riati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae  to 
the  comitia  curiata  ;  and  when  these  meetings  be¬ 
came  little  more  than  a  form,  their  suffrages  were 
represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.1* 

LIGO  (<h'/ceAAa  or  /td/ceAAa)  was  a  hatchet  formed 
either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved  iron  prongs, 
which  was  used  by  the  ancient  husbandmen  to  clear 
the  fields  from  weeds.13  The  ligo  seems  also  to 
have  been  used  in  digging  the  soil  and  breaking  the 
clods.1* 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacity,  con¬ 
taining  one  fourth  of  the  Cyathus,  and  therefore 
equal  to  0206  of  a  pint  English.15 

♦LIGUSTRUM,  a  plant  about  which  considera¬ 
ble  uncertainty  prevails.  It  is  commonly,  howev¬ 
er,  regarded  as  the  Privet.  Virgil  mentions  it  in 


1.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.) — 2.  (xii.,  3.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  44.— Sail.,  Jug., 
2. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  2,  Act.  v.,  54.  — De  Div.,  i.,  28. — Orelli,  In- 
scr.,  3218.) — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  i.,  1,  i)  7.)  — 5.  (Liv.,  ii., 
5 — Id.,  viii.,  7.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  44. — Sen.,  Ep.,  64.) — 7.  (Liv., 
ii,55.) — 8.  (Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii  ,  27.) — 9.  (Plut.,  Qusest. 
Rom.,  81.) — 10.  (Dion  Cast.,  xlvii.,  19.)  —  11.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i., 
14. — 1<L  ib.,  xiii.,  2.) — 12.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27. — Cic.,  Agr.,  ii.,  12. — 
Orelli,  Inscr.,  2176,  2922,  3240.) — 13.  (Ovid,  Ex  Pont.,  i.,  8,  59. 
— Mart.,  iv.,  64. — Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  589. — Colum.,  x.,  89.)  — 14. 
(Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  6,  38. — Epist.,  i.,  14,  27. — Ovid,  Am.,  iii.,  10, 
31.  —  Compare  Dickson,  on  the  Husbandry  of  the  Ancients,  i., 
p.  415.) — 15.  (Columella,  R.  R.,  xii.,  21.) 
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one  of  his  Eclogues,  but  all  that  can  be  gatf  ered 
from  what  he  says  of  it  is,  that  the  flowers  are 
white  and  of  no  value.  “  Pliny,”  observes  Marty n, 
“  says  it  is  a  tree,  for  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  12th 
book,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  cypros  of  Egypt, 
he  uses  the  following  words:  ‘  Quidam  ha:;c  esse 
dicunt  arborem  quae  in  Italia  Ligustrum  vocatur.’ 
Thus,  also,  we  find  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  24th 
book,  ‘  Ligustrum  eadem  arbor  est  qua*,  in  O.nente 
cypros.’  If  the  ligustrum  of  Pliny  was  that  v  hich 
is  now  commonly  known  by  that  name,  by  us  call¬ 
ed  privet  or  primprint,  and  by  the  Italians  guistrico, 
which  seems  a  corruption  of  ligustrum,  then  he  was 
mistaken  in  affirming  it  to  be  the  same  with  the 
cypros  of  Egypt,  which  is  the  elhanne  or  alcanna. 
Matthiolus,  in  his  commentaries  on  Dioscorides, 
says  that  Servius,  among  others,  took  the  ligustrum 
to  be  that  sort  of  convolvulus  which  we  call  great 
bindweed.  Where  Matthiolus  found  this  opinion  of 
Servius  I  cannot  tell,  unless  he  made  use  of  some 
copy  very  different  from  those  which  we  now  have. 
We  find  no  more  in  our  copies  of  Servius  than  that 
the  ligustrum  is  a  very  white  but  contemptible  flow- 
er.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great 
bindweed  has  a  very  fair  claim  to  be  accounted  the 
ligustrum  of  Virgil,  on  account  of  its  name  being 
derived  from  ‘binding’  (a  ligando),  from  the  pure 
whiteness  of  its  flower,  and  from  its  being,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contemptible  weed.  We  may  also, 
with  good  reason,  suspect  that  our  privet  is  not  the 
plant  intended,  because  the  flowers  are  not  fair 
enough,  and  yet  are  too  sweet  to  be  rejected  with 
contempt.  But  it  weighs  something  on  the  other 
side,  that  Pliny  has  called  the  ligustrum  a  tree  in 
two  different  places.  In  conformity,  therefore,  with 
the  most  common  opinion,  I  have  translated  the 
term  ligustrum  by  ‘  privet but  if  any  one  would 
change  it  for  *  bindweed,’  I  shall  not  greatly  contend 
with  him.”1 

♦LIGUST'ICUM  (A lyvorucov).  “Woodville 
agrees  with  the  earlier  commentators  on  Dioscori¬ 
des  and  Galen,  in  referring  this  to  the  well-known 
plant,  the  Ligusticum  Levisticum,  or  common  Lov 
age;  bqt  this  opinion  is  questioned  by  Alston 
Sprengel,  also,  is  not  quite  satisfied,  and  rather  in 
dines  to  the  Laserpitium  Siler.  Apicius  recom¬ 
mends  it  frequently  as  a  condiment.”* 

♦LIL'IUM  ( upivov ),  the  Lily,  or  Lilium  candidum, 
L.  The  Persian  term  laleh,  which  is  a  name  for 
all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  especially  for  the  tulip 
(of  which  last  the  ancients  knew  nothing),  has  pass¬ 
ed,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  family  of  Northern 
languages,  under  the  forms  of  “  lily,”  “  lilie,”  &c., 
and  on  the  other  into  the  Greek  and  Latin,  for  Aet- 
piov  and  lilium  only  differ  by  a  very  usual  change 
of  letters.  {Vid.  Lirium  )  “We  need  have  no 
hesitation,”  remarks  Adams,  “  in  determining  the 
common  upivov  of  the  Greeks  to  have  been  the  Lil¬ 
ium  candidum,  L.  Dioscorides  describes  another 
species  with  purple  flowers,  which  Sprengel  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  set  down  as  the  Lilium  martagon 
or  L.  Chalcedonicum.”3 

LIMA,  a  File,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments  used 
for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times  4 * 

LIMBUS  (napvtyr)),  the  border  of  a  tunic*  or  a 
scarf.6  This  ornament,  when  displayed  upon  the 
tunic,  was  of  a  similar  kind  with  the  Cyclas  and 
Instita,7  but  much  less  expensive,  more  common 
and  more  simple.  It  was  generally  woven  in  th6 

1.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  ii.,  18.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  51.— 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxxviii.— 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  \clpiov.)— A.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  8,  8J. 

— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  35,  54. — Id.  ib.,  xxviii.,  9, 41. — Plaut.,  Menaech.,  1, 

i.,  9.) — 5.  (Corippus,  De  Laud.  Just.,  ii.,  117.) — 6.  (Virg.,  ASu., 

iv.,  137. — Serv.  in  ioc.) — 7.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  ADn.,  ii.,  (“6  > 
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sane  piece  with  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appearance 
of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white  ground ; 
in  other  instances  it  resembled  foliage,1 *  or  the  scrolls 
and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture.  A  very 
elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of  gold  thread 
interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple,*  and  called 
Xppoi  or  leria.3 * *  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  arrayed 
in  this  manner  (xpvaonapvtyoiQ  dlovpyiot*).  Vir¬ 
gil*  mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold,  the  border 
of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  meander.  In 
illustration  of  this  account,  examples  of  both  the 
single  and  the  double  meander  are  introduced  at  the 
ten  of  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  other  eight  spe- 


cimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show  some  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  this  ornament,  which  present 
themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and  other  works  of 
ancient  art.  The  effect  of  the  limbus  as  a  part  of 
the  dress  is  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages  27,  9'3, 
188,  208,  225,  314. 

The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to  the 
female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  in 
other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress  of  men 
likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
called  limbus.6  Probably  the  limbolarii  mentioned 
by  Plautus7  were  persons  employed  in  making  bands 
of  this  description. 

LIMEN.  (  Vid.  Janua,  p.  524.) 

LIMES.  (Vid.  Agrimensores.) 

LIMITA'TIO.  (Vid.  Agrimensores.) 

LTNEA,  dim.  LINE'OLA,  a  linen  thread  or  string 
(from  linum,  flax),  a  line.8 *  A  string  smeared  with 
raddle  (rubrica,  pikToq)  and  drawn  tight,  was  used 
by  carpenters  and  masons  to  impress  a  straight 
mark  upon  boards  of  wood,  slabs  of  marble,  &c.* 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  orad/iyc  duptbearepoq,  mean¬ 
ing  “  more  exact  than  rectitude  itself.”10  Since  the 
string  made  no  mark  unless  coloured,  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  without  discrimination  and  distinctness  of 
purpose  was  called  using  the  linea  alba,  or  X evut) 
oraO/iT).11  The  cup  or  box  used  to  hold  the  raddle 
was  called  juXreiov.13 

By  an  extension  of  the  signification,  any  straight 
mark  (ypappy),  however  produced,  was  called 
linea;13  and  hence  the  same  terms,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek  (linea,  ypappn),  were  applied  to  a  mathe¬ 
matical  line.14  Hence,  also,  a  narrow  boundary  of 
any  kind  was  denoted  by  these  terms,  and  especial¬ 


ly  the  boundary  of  human  life,1  and  the  boundary 
in  the  stadium  from  which  the  combatants  started 
or  at  which  they  stopped.* 

Linea  also  meant  a  fishing-line ;  the  lino  used  in 
sounding  (vid.  Catapirater)  ;  that  employed  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  gardening  ;*  and  a  measuring-line.4 

♦LINOSPARTUM  ( Xivoonaprov ),  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Lygeum  spartum.  Sprengel  hold? 
that  it  is  either  this  or  the  Stipa  terracissima.1 

*LINOSPERMUM  (Xivbaneppov),  Linseed,  used 
as  an  article  in  the  ancient  Materia  Medica.6 

LINTER,  a  boat  similar  to  the  povot-vXa  nXola 
used,  according  to  Pliny,7  on  the  Malabar  coast 
The  ancient  British  boat,  at  present  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Museum,  formed  of  one  tree,  gives  an 
excellent  exemplification  of  the  rudest  form  of  the 
linter.  Pliny8  tells  us  that  the  Germans  had  boats 
of  this  description  that  held  thirty  men,  and  the 
British  vessel  just  alluded  to  would  certainly  carry 
nearly  this  complement.  The  passage  in  Tacitus’ 
is  too  corrupt  to  be  admitted  as  any  authority  for  a 
larger  description  of  ships  being  included  under  this 
term.  In  Ovid10  it  is  applied  to  Charon’s  bark, 
which  was  obviously  worked  by  a  single  man 
Caesar  separates  the  linter  from  the  navis,11  and 
also  represents  the  former  as  one  remove,  in  earl3’ 
boat-building,  from  the  ratis  or  raft.1*  In  another 
passage1*  he  classes  them  with  the  scaphae.  Tibul¬ 
lus14  represents  them  to  have  been  of  light  draught 
of  water,  like  our  wherries. 

“  Et  qua  Velabri  regio  patet  ire  solebat 
Exiguus  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua." 

Ausonius18  indicates  that  a  chain  of  them  formed 
a  pontoon,  and  also  classes  them  with  the  other  light 
boats.16  Horace17  describes  the  linter  as  a  towboat 
worked  by  a  single  mule,  which  differs  from  the 
sense  affixed  to  it  by  Propertius,18  who  distinguishe* 
between  the  swift  linter  and  the  slow  ratio  or  tow 
boat. 

“  Et  mode  tarn  celeres  mireris  currere  lintres 
Et  modo  tam  tardas  funibus  ire  rates." 

These  passages  give  a  twofold  sense  to  linter  or 
wherry  and  towboat. 

The  name  linter  was  also  applied  to  a  kind  ol 
tub  or  trough  made  of  one  block  of  wood,  which 
was  used  by  country  people  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  for  conveying  and  pressing  the  grapes.1* 

♦LINUM  (Xivov),  the  Linum  usitatissimum,  or 
common  Flax.  “  Most  authors  agree  with  Virgil,” 
observes  Martyn,  “  that  flax  burns  or  impoverishes 
the  soil.  Columella  says  it  is  so  exceedingly  nox¬ 
ious  that  it  is  not  safe  to  sow  it,  unless  you  have  a 
prospect  of  great  advantage  from  it.  *  Lini  semen , 
nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  ea  regime  quam  colis  proven- 
tus,  et  pretium  proritat,  serendum  non  est ;  agris  enim 
prcecipue  noxium  est.'  ”ao 

♦LINUM  VIVUM,  Asbestine  linen,  or  linen  made 
out  of  Asbestos.  (Vid.  Amianthus,  Asbestos.) 

♦LIPARiEUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  of  which  Sir 
John  Hill  speaks  as  follows :  “  The  Lipara  stone  is 
a  small  stone,  usually  about  the  bigness  of  a  filbert, 
of  an  irregular  and  uncertain  shape,  and  porous, 
friable  constitution,  like  that  of  the  pumices,  but 
more  easily  crumbling  into  powder  between  the 
fingers  than  even  the  softest  kind  of  them.  The 
colour  is  generally  a  dusky  gray,  and  the  whole  ex- 


I.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  i.,  649, — Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  127.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Met., 
r.,  51.)  —3.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  483.) — 4.  (Plutarch, 
Demetr.,  41.) — 5.  (JEn.,  v.,  251.) — 6.  (Stat.,  Tlieb.,  vi.,  367. — Id., 
Achill.,  ii.,  176. — Claud.,  De  Cons.  Mall.  Theod.,  118.) — 7.  (Au¬ 
di.,  III.,  v.,  45.) — 8.  (Varro,  De  Re  R  1st.,  i.,  23. — Col.,  De  Re 
Rust.,  viii.,  11.) — 9.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  14. — Horn.,  II.,  xv., 
410.  —  Od.,  v.,  245.  —  lb.,  xvii.,  341.  —  Schol.  in  ll.ee.)  —  10. 
(Erasm.,  Ch.il.) — 11.  (Gell.,  N.  A.,  Praef. — Plato,  Char.,  p.  63, 
ed.  Iieindorff.) — 12.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  221.) — 13.  (Gell.,  N.  A._, 
1.) — 14.  (Euclid. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  195.) 

4  F 


1.  (Hor.,  Epist.,i.,  16, 79. — Diod.  Sic.,  xvii.,  118.— Eurip.,  Iou, 

1514.) — 2.  (Schol.  in  Pind.,  Pyth.,  ix.,  208.) — 3.  (Col.,  De  Re 

Rust.,  iii.,  i3.) — 4.  (Col.,  ib.,  iii.,  15. — Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  iii., 

1.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  18  ) — 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

—7.  (H.  N.,  vi.,  26.) — 8.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  76.)— 9.  (Hist.,  v.,  23.)— 

10.  (Epist.  ad  Liv.,  i.,  428.) — 11.  (B.  G.,  vii.,  60.) — 12.  (Ib.,  in 

12.)— 13.  (B.  C.,  i.,  28.)— 14.  (II.,  v.,  33,  34.)— 15.  (Grammat., 

349.)— 16.  (Epist.  Paul.,  22,  31.)— 17.  (Sat.,  I.,  v.,  20.)— 18.  (I, 

xiv.,  3.) — 19.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  262. — Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  11,- 

Tibull.,  I.,  v.,  23.) — 20.  (Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  77.) 
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temal  fa  ,e  of  it  evidently  shows  that  it  has  suffered 
a  change  by  fire.”1 *  Dr.  Moore  thinks  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  obsidian.® 

*LITHARG'YRUS  (Xidd^  yvpog),  Litharge.  “  The 
ancient  Litharge,  like  the  modern,  was  procured 
during  the  purification  of  silver  from  the  lead  with 
which  it  was  usually  combined  in  its  natural  state. 
The  scoria  or  dross  which  is  formed  during  the 
process,  obtains  the  name  of  Litharge.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  modern  chemistry,  it  is  called  the  semi- 
vitrified  protoxyde  of  lead.”3 

*LITHOSPERMUM  (X idbcnreppov ),  the  Lithosper- 
mum  officinale,  or  Gromwell.4 * 

LITHOSTRO'TA.  ( Vid .  House,  Roman,  p.  520.) 

LITIS  CONTESTA'TIO.  “  Contestari”  is  when 
each  party  to  a  suit  ( uterque  reus)  says,  “  Testes 
estote.”  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit  ( adversarii ) 
are  said  contestari  litem,  because,  when  the  judici¬ 
um  is  arranged  ( ordinato  judicio),  each  party  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  say,  “  Testes  estote.”*  The  Litis 
Contestatio  was  therefore  so  called  because  per¬ 
sons  were  called  on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to 
“  bear  witness,”  “  to  be  witnesses.”  It  is  not  here 
said  what  they  were  to  be  witnesses  of,  but  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  from  the  use  of  the  words  contes¬ 
tatio  and  testatio  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  pas¬ 
sages,*  that  this  contestatio  was  the  formal  termi¬ 
nation  of  certain  acts,  of  which  the  persons  called 
to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future  time  to  bear 
record.  Accordingly,  the  contestatio,  spoken  of  in 
the  passage  of  Festus,  must  refer  to  the  words  or¬ 
dinato  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole  business  that 
has  taken  place  in  jure,  and  which  is  now  comple¬ 
ted.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  considerations. 

When  the  legis  actiones  were  in  force,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and  plead¬ 
ings.  The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case  after 
the  introduction  of  the  formulas,  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  that  before  the  magistratus,  or  in  jure, 
and  that  before  the  judex,  or  in  judicio.  That  be¬ 
fore  the  magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and  words 
by  the  parties  and  by  the  magistratus,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  future  proceedings  in  judicio.  When 
the  parties  appeared  before  the  judex,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of  all  the 
proceedings  in  jure ;  this  was  effected  in  later 
times  by  the  formula,  a  written  instrument  under 
the  authority  of  the  praetor,  which  contained  the 
result  of  all  the  transactions  in  jure  in  the  form  of 
instructions  for  the  judex.  But  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  such  written  instructions  having  been 
used  in  the  time  of  the  legis  actiones,  and  this 
must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some  other 
way.  The  Litis  Contestatio,  then,  may  be  thus 
explained :  the  whole  proceedings  in  jure  took 
place  before  witnesses,  and  the  contestatio  was  the 
conclusion  of  these  proceedings ;  and  it  was  the 
act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on  the  wit¬ 
nesses  to  bear  record  before  the  judex  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com¬ 
pared,  to  some  extent,  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  recorder  and  recording  in  English  law.7 

When  the  formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  ro  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  class¬ 
ical  jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contesta¬ 
tio  and  Lis  Contestata  frequently  occur  in  the  Pan¬ 


1.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  25.) — 2.  (Anc.  Mineral¬ 

ogy,  p.  132.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  102. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 

(Dioscor.,  iii.,  148.) — 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Contestari.) — 6.  (Dig.  28, 

tit  1,  s.  20. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  xx.,  i .  9.)  —  7.  (Penny  Cyclopedia, 

art.  Recorder.) 
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dect,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  jf  th  a 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
I  phrases  Ante  litem  contestatam,  Post  litem  eontes- 
tatam.1  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  originally 
and  properly  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  iD 
jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that,  after  this  icrra 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should  still  be  re¬ 
tained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  such  proceed¬ 
ings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari  occun 
in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties  termi¬ 
nate  the  procedure  in  jure,  and  so  prepare  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used  because  the 
words  “  Testes  estote”  were  uttered  by  the  parties 
after  the  judicium  ordinatum.  It  was  therefore 
the  uttering  of  the  words  “  Testes  estote”  which 
gave  rise  to  the  phrase  Litis  Contestatio  ;  but  this 
does  not  inform  us  what  the  Litis  Contestatio  prop¬ 
erly  was.  Still,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  is  derived 
from  that  which  constitutes  its  essence,  it  may  be 
that  the  name  here  expresses  the  thing,  that  is, 
that  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  so  called  for  the 
reason  which  Festus  gives,  and  that  it  also  consist¬ 
ed  in  the  litigant  parties  calling  on  the  witnesses 
to  bear  record.  But  as  it  is  usual  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  its  name  from  some  special  part,  so 
it  may  be  that  the  Litis  Contestatio,  in  the  time  of 
the  legis  actiones,  was  equivalent  to  the  whole 
proceedings  in  jure,  and  that  the  whole  was  so 
called  from  that  part  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litis  Contestatio  fell 
into  disuse  cannot  be  determined,  though  it  would 
seem  that  this  must  have  taken  place  with  the 
passing  of  the  ^Ebutia  lex  and  the  two  leges  Julias, 
which  did  away  with  the  legis  actiones  except  in 
certain  cases.  It  is  also  uncertain  if  the  proper 
Litis  Contestatio  still  existed  in  those  legis  actio¬ 
nes  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  leges 
above  mentioned ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  existed  in 
the  old  form  or  in  a  modified  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  by  Keller,  in  his  well- 
written  treatise  “  Ueber  Litis  Contestation  und 
Urtheil  nach  Classischem  Romischem  Recht,”  Zu¬ 
rich,  1827.  Other  opinions  are  noticed  in  his 
work.  The  author  labours  particularly  to  show 
that  the  expression  Litis  Contestatio  always  refers 
to  the  proceedings  in  jure,  and  never  to  those  in 
judicio. 

LITRA,  a  Sicilian  silver  coin,  which  was  equal 
in  value  to  the  .Eginetan  obol.  (Vid.  Drachma.) 
Since  the  word  has  no  root  in  the  Greek  language, 
but  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  libra* 
and  since  we  find  it  forming  part  of  an  uncial  sys¬ 
tem  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weights  and  money  (vid.  As,  Libra),  its  twelfth 
part  being  called  oysta  (the  Roman  uncia),  and  six, 
five,  four,  three,  and  two  of  these  twelfth  parts  be¬ 
ing  denominated  respectively  vpiXirpov,  nevroyictov, 
rerpuc,  rpuig,  and  iljag,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  having  brought  with  them  the  ^Eginetan 
obol,  afterward  assimilated  their  system  of  coinage 
to  that  used  by  their  Italian  neighbours,  making 
their  obol  to  answer  to  the  libra,  under  the  name  of 
Xirpa.  In  the  same  way,  a  Corinthian  stater  of  wa 
obols  was  called  in  Syracuse  a  beKuXirpov,  or  piece 
of  ten  litras.8 

The  cotyla,  used  for  measuring  oil,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Galen  (vid.  Cotyla),  is  also  called  by  hino 
alt  pa.  Here  the  word  is  only  a  Greek  form  of 
libra.  ( Vid.  Libra,  sub  Jin.) 

*LITRON.  (Vid.  Nitron.) 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  180  ;  iv.,  114.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Lues  :  “  Afrpt 
enim  libra  est.”)  —  3.  (Aristot.  ap.  Pollux,  iv.,  24  173  ;  ix.,  8, 
80.-  -Muller,  Dorians,  iii..  10,  I)  12.) 


LOCATIO. 


../JGUGRAPHOI. 


Ll'TUUS.  Muller1  supposes  tMs  to  be  an  Etrus¬ 
can  word  signifying  crooked.  In  the  Latin  writers 
jt  is  used  to  denote, 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  augurs,  with 
which  they  divided  the  expanse  of  heaven,  when 
viewed  with  reference  to  divination  ( lemplum ),  into 
regions  ( regiones ) ;  the  number  of  these,  according 
to  the  Etruscan  discipline,  being  sixteen,  according 
to  Roman  practice,  four.*  Cicero3  describes  the 
lituus  as  “  incurvum  et  Icviter  a  summo  injtexum  ba- 
cileum and  Livy4  as  “  ba.culu.rn  sine  nodo  aduncum." 
It  is  very  frequently  exhibited  upon  works  of  art. 
The  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  following  illustra¬ 
tions  is  from  a  most  ancient  specimen  of  Etruscan 
sculpture  in  the  possession  of  Inghirami,5  repre¬ 
senting  an  augur ;  the  two  others  are  Roman  de¬ 
narii. 


2.  A  sort  of  trumpet  slightly  curved  at.  the  extremi¬ 
ty.®  It  differed  both  from  the  tuba  and  the  cornu,'' 
the  former  being  straight,  while  the  latter  was  bent 
round  into  a  spiral  shape.  Lydus8  calls  the  lituus 
the  sacerdotal  trumpet  (lepariKrjv  ouAiuyya),  and 
says  that  it  was  employed  by  Romulus  when  he 
proclaimed  the  title  of  his  city.  Aero9  asserts  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the  tuba  belonged 
to  infantry  Its  tones  are  usually  characterized  as 
harsh  and  shrill  ( stridoi •  lituum  ;10  sonitus  acutos11). 
The  following  representation  is  from  Fabretti. 


LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Lo- 

CATIO.) 


LOCA'TIO,  CONDU'CTIO.  This  contract  ex¬ 
ists  when  a  certain  sum  of  money  ( certa  merces )  is 
agreed  to  be  given  by  one  person  in  consideration 
of  certain  work  and  labour  to  be  done  by  another, 
or  in  consideration  of  such  otner  person  allowing 
‘he  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  The  parties  to  such  a  contract  were  re¬ 
spectively  the  locator  and  conductor.  The  rules 
as  to  locatio  and  conductio  were  similar  to  those 
which  concerned  buying  and  selling  ( emtio  et  ven- 
dttio).  This  being  the  definition,  a  question  often 
arose  whether  the  contract  was  one  of  locatio  and 
conductie  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted  wheth¬ 
er  the  contract  was  locatio  and  conductio  or  em¬ 

1.  (Die  Etrusker,  iv.,  1,  5.)  — 2.  (Miiller,  iii.,  6,  1. —  Cic.,  De 

Dir.,  ii.,  18.) — 3.  (De  Div.,  i.,  7.) — 4.  (i.,  18.) — 5.  (Monumenti 

Etraschi,  tom.  vi.,  tav  P.  5,  1.) — 6.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Gell.,  v.,  8.) 

—  1.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  II.,  i.,  17. — Lucan,  i.,  237.) — 8.  (De  Mens., 

iv  ,  50.) — 0.  (ad  Horat.,  Carm.,  I.,  i.,  23.) — 10.  (Lucan,  i.,  237.) 

— 11.  (Ennius  ap.  Pest.,  s.  v. — Stit.,  Theb.,  vi.,  228,  <fcc. —  Vid. 

MdUer, Die  Etrusker,  iv.,  1,  5  ) 


tio  and  venditio ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  tiling 
let  ( locata )  forever,  as  was  done  with  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on  the  condition 
that,  so  long  as  the  rent  ( vectigal )  was  paid,  neither 
the  conductor  nor  his  heirs  could  be  turned  out  of 
the  land ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
this  being  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio. 
(Vid.  Emphyteusis.)  Other  questions  of  a  like  kind 
are  proposed  by  Gaius.1 * 

The  locator  had  his  action  for  the  merces  and 
the  restitution  of  the  thing,  and  generally  in  respect 
of  all  matters  that  formed  a  part  of  the  contract 
(lex  locationis).  The  conductor  also  had  his  action 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  thing ;  and  if  the  matter 
was  something  to  be  done  (opera),  there  was  an  an 
tio  ex  conducto,  and  generally  there  was  an  action 
in  respect  of  all  things  that  formed  part  of  the  cou- 
ductio  ( lex  conduction^ *). 

LOCHUS.  (Vid.  Army,  Greek,  p.  98,  99,  100.) 

LO'CULUS.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  460.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODLCULA  (ouytov),  a  small  shag¬ 
gy  blanket.3  Sometimes  two  lodices  sewed  to 
gether  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of  a  bed.4  The 
Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrapped  himsell 
in  a  blanket  of  this  description  on  account  of  its 
warmth.5 *  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (ancilla  lo- 
diczdam  in  pavimento  diligenter  cxlendit1).  The  Ro¬ 
mans  obtained  these  blankets  from  Verona.7  The 
lodix  was  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  same  as  the 
sagulum  worn  by  the  Germans  8  ( Vid.  Sagum.) 

LOGISTAI.  (Vid.  Euthyne.) 

LOGO'GRAPHOI  ('Aoyoypu<j>oi)  is  a  name  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of  persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides9  applies  the  name 
logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  himself 
and  thus  includes  Herodotus  among  the  number. 
The  Ionians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  culti- 
vated  history  ;  and  the  first  logographer,  who  lived 
about  Olym.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native  of  Miletus, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation  of  his  native 
city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  logogra- 
phers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that  they  seem  tc 
have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their  hearers  or  read¬ 
ers  than  at  imparting  accurate  historical  knowledge. 
They  described  in  prose  the  mythological  subjects 
and  traditions  which  had  previously  been  treated 
of  by  the  epic,  and  especially  by  the  cyclic  poets. 
The  omissions  in  the  narratives  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors  were  probably  filled  up  by  traditions  derived 
from  other  quarters,  in  order  to  produce,  at  least  in 
form,  a  connected  history.10 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings,  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in  want 
of  them.  These  persons  were  called  loyonoioi  as 
well  as  hoyoypuipoi.  Antiphon,  the  orator,  was  the 
first  who  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.11  After  this  time, 
the  custom  of  making  and  selling  speeches  became 
very  general ;  and  though  the  persons  who  practised 
it  were  not  very  highly  thought  of,  and  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  sophists,1*  yet  we  find  that  orators  of 
great  merit  did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote 
for  others  numerous  Aoyovg  elg  diKaorrjpiu  re  kcu 
(3ov2.ug  Kal  npog  eKuArjolag  evderovg,  and,  besides,  nav 
rjyvpiKovg,  epunuovg,  and  knioroluiovg.1* 


1.  (iii.,  142-147.)— 2.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  2.)  — 3.  (Juv.,  vii.,  66.)— 
4.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  148.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  83.) — 6.  (Petron.,  Sat., 
20.)— 7.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  152.)— 8.  (Tac.,  Germ.,  6.)— 9.  (i.,  21.)— 
10.  (Thirwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  127,  &c. — Muller,  Hist.  o( 
Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  206,  &c. — Wachsmuth,  Ilellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2, 
p.  443,  &c.)-ll.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Deo.  Orat.,  p.  832,  ed.  Frankf.- 
Aristot.,  Rhet.,  i.,  33.) — 12.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  417. 
420. — Plat.,  Phaedr.,  p.  257,  C. — Anaxim,  Rhet.,  xxxvi.,  22  aid 
24. — Compare  Plat.,  Euthyd.,  p.  272,  A. ;  289,  D. ;  305,  A.)-  -1» 
(Diouys.  Hal.,  Lys.,  p.  82,  ed.  Sylburg  -  -Compare  Meier  «i_d 
Scbdm.,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  707.) 
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LOR1UA 


AOIAOPIA2  AIKH.  ( Vid .  KAKHTOPIA2  AlKH.) 

♦LOLIUM,  Darnel,  a  common  weed  in  cornfields. 
V'irgil  applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  infelix.1 

LONCHE  (Myxvl  ( Vid  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

•LONCHI'TIS  (Aoy^frtf),  a  plant,  a  kind  of  Fern. 
Dioscorides  mentions  two  species,  the  first  of  which 
Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  make  to  be  the  Serapius 
lingua.  The  other,  according  to  Sprengel,  is  the 
Aspidium  Lonchitis,  Sw.5 

T.O'PE  (Xunrj),  LOPOS  (Wof),  dim.  LOPION 
(Xuirui/),  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amictus, 
whether  consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of 
eloth.  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or 
prosaic  term,5  it  was  retained,  though  employed 
very  sparingly,  by  the  poets.*  We  also  find  it  re¬ 
tained  in  XuTTodvT-ijc,  literally,  one  who  puts  on  the 
amictus,  a  term  properly  applicable  to  those  persons 
who  frequented  the  thermae  in  order  to  steal  the 
clothes  of  the  bathers*  {vid.  Baths,  p.  147),  but  used 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  thieves  and  high¬ 
waymen  of  all  classes.  From  the  same  root  was 
formed  the  verb  ekXukI&iv,  meaning  to  take  off  the 
amictus,  to  denude.6 

LOPHOS.  {Vid.  Galea.) 

LORA'RII.  {Vid.  Flagrum.) 

LORFCA  (tfwpaf),  a  Cuirass. 

The  epithet  Atvoflwpyf,  applied  to  two  light-armed 
warriors  in  the  Iliad,7  and  opposed  to  ^aA/co^trwv, 
the  common  epithet  of  the  Grecian  soldiers,  indi¬ 
cates  the  early  use  of  the  linen  cuirass.  It  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  worn  to  much  later  times  among  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Persians,8  the  Egyptians, 
ihe  Phoenicians,*  and  the  Chalybes.10  Iphicrates 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  use  of  it  among  the 
Greeks/1  and  it  was  occasionally  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  though  considered  a  much  less  effectual 
defence  than  a  cuirass  of  metal.15 

A  much  stronger  material  for  cuirasses  was  horn, 
which  was  applied  to  this  use  more  especially  by 
the  Sarmatae  and  Quadi,  being  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  were  planed  and  polished,  and  fastened  like 
feathers  upon  linen  shirts.15  Hoofs  were  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.  Pausanias,1*  having  made 
mention  of  a  thorax  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
iEsculapius  at  Athens,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  Sarmatians :  Having  vast  herds  of  horses, 
which  they  sometimes  kill  for  food  or  for  sacrifice, 
they  collect  their  hoofs,  cleanse  and  divide  them, 
and  shape  them  like  the  scales  of  a  serpent  {<poXi- 
mv)  •  they  then  bore  them  and  sew  them  together, 


1  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  154.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  151.)— 3.  (Phrvn., 
Bol ,  p.  461,  ed.  Lobeck.)  —  4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  224. — Apoll. 
Rhod.,  ii.,  32. — Schol.  in  loc. —  Anacreon,  Fragm.,  79. — Theoc- 
rit  ,  xiy.,  66. — Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230  ;  ii.,  185.) — 5.  (Schol.  in 
Horn.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Soph.,  Trachin.,  925.) — 7.  (ii.,  529,  830. — 
Schol.  ad  loc.) — 8.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi.,  4,  <)  2. — Plut.,  Alex.,  p. 
1254,  ed.  Steph.) — 9.  (Herod.,  ii.,  182. — Id.,  iii.,  47. — Paus.,  vi., 
19,  t)  4.)— 10.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,  7,  t>  15.)— 11.  (Nepos,  Iphic.,  i., 
4.) — 12.  (Sueton.,  Galba,  19. — Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  14,  ed.  Blan- 
caid.)— 13  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xvii.,  12,  ed.  Wagner.,) — 14.  (i.,  21. 
t) 
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so  that  tne  scales  overlap  one  anotnei,  and  in  gen 
eral  appearance  they  resemble  the  surface  of  a  green 
fir-cone.  This  author  adds,  that  the  loricae  mads 
of  these  horny  scales  are  much  more  strong  and 
impenetrable  than  linen  cuirasses,  which  are  usefiA 
to  hunters,  but  not  adapted  for  fighting.  The  pie- 
ceding  woodcut,  taken  from  Meyrick’s  Critical  In 
quiry  into  Ancient  Armour  (plate  iii.),  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  cuirass  exactly  corresponding  to  this  de 
scription.  It  consists  of  slices  of  some  animal’* 
hoof,  which  are  stitched  together,  overlapping  eacl, 
other  in  perpendicular  rows,  without  being  fastened 
to  any  under  garment.  The  projection  nearest  the 
middle  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  over 
the  breast,  and  the  other  over  the  back,  so  as  to 
leave  two  vacant  spaces  for  the  arms. 

This  invention  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
scale  armour.  The  Rhoxolani,  a  tribe  allied  to  the 
Sarmatians,  defended  themselves  by  wearing  a  dress 
consisting  of  thin  plates  of  iron  and  hard  leather.1 
The  Persians  wore  a  tunic  of  the  same  description, 
the  scales  being  sometimes  of  gold5  {&upr,xa  xpV‘ 
oeov  XemSuTov3) ;  but  they  were  commonly  of  bronze 
{thoraca  indutus  aenis  squamis*).  The  method  of 
hooking  them  together,  so  as  to  be  imbricated,  and 
to  fit  closely  to  the  body,  at  the  same  time  not  hin¬ 
dering  its  free  motion,  is  described  by  Heliodorus,5 
who  says  that  the  Persians  covered  their  horses 
also  with  this  kind  of  armour.  The  basis  of  the 
cuirass  was  sometimes  a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong 
linen,  to  which  the  metallic  scales,  or  “  feathers,” 
as  they  are  also  called,  were  sewed  *  The  warriors 
of  Parthia,  Dacia,  and  other  countries,  armed  in  this 
species  of  mail,  are  compared  to  moving  statues  of 
resplendent  steel  ;7  and  that  this  description  was 
not  the  mere  extravagance  of  poetry,  is  manifest 
from  the  representation  of  men  so  attired  on  the 
column  of  Trajan. 

The  epithet  femtiurog,  as  applied  to  a  thorax,  is 
opposed  to  the  epithet  tpoTudurog .*  The  former  de¬ 
notes  a  similitude  to  the  scales  of  fish  ( lenLaiv ),  the 
latter  to  the  scales  of  serpents  {<f>oXi<nv).  The  re 
semblance  to  the  scales  of  serpents,  which  are  lc  ng 
and  narrow,  is  exhibited  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  soldier  in  the  woodcut  at  page  95.  These 
scales  were  imitated  by  long  flexible  bands  of  steel, 
made  to  fold  over  one  another  according  to  the 
contraction  of  the  body.  They  appear  very  fre¬ 
quently  on  the  Roman  monuments  of  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  and  the  following  woodcut  places  in 


immediate  contrast  a  -dupa?  Xemdurog  on  the  right 
and  foXiiuTog  on  the  left,  both  taken  from  Bartoli’s 
Arcus  Triumphales. 

The  Roman  hastati  wore  cuirasses  of  chain-mail, 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  79.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.) — 3.  (ix.,22.)— 
4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  xi.,  487.) — 5.  (ix.,  p.  431,  432,  ed.  Comm.)— 6. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  xi.,  770. — Serv.  in  loc. — Justin,  xli.,  2,  10.) — 7 
I  (Ileliodor.,  L  c. — Claudian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  358-363.) — 8.  (  krrian, 
j  Tact.,  p.  13,  14.) 
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i.  «.,  nauberks  or  habergeons  (a\vat.6uTovq  dupa- 
*asx).  Virgil  several  times  mentions  hauberks,  in 
which  tne  rings,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another, 
were  of  gold  ( loricam  consertam  hamis,  auroque  trili- 
cem*).  According  to  Val.  Flaccus,3  the  Sarmatae 
covered  both  themselves  and  their  horses  with 
chain-mail. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  flexible  cuirasses,  or 
coats  of  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
commonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more 
especially  in  the  earlier  ages,  was  called  dupal;  ard- 
6loq  oi  7tut6(,  because,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground  on  its  lower  edge,  it  stood  erect.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  irmness,  it  was  even  used  as  a  seat  to 
rest  upon  *  It  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
vt '/aXa,  viz.,  the  breastplate  ( pectorale ),  made  of  hard 
leather,  or  of  bronze,  iron,  or  sometimes  the  more 
precious  metals,  which  covered  the  breast  and  ab¬ 
domen,5  and  of  the  corresponding  plate  which  cov¬ 
ered  the  Lack.*  Both  of  these  pieces  were  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  body,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the 
representation  of  them  in  the  woodcuts  at  pages 
95.  133,  418  The  two  figures  here  introduced  are 


designed  to  show  the  usual  difference  of  farm  and 
appearance  between  the  antique  Greek  thorax  and 
that  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  and  generals. 
The  right-hand  figure  is  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope’s 
fictile  vases,1  and  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  a  Greek  warrior  painted  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton’s*  The  figure  on  the  left  hand  is  taken  from 
a  marble  statue  of  Caligula  found  at  Gabii.*  The 
Gorgon’s  head  over  the  breast,  and  the  two  griffons 
underneath  it,  illustrate  the  style  of  ornament  which 
was  common  in  the  same  circumstances.4  ( Vid . 
.lEois,  p.  27.)  The  execution  of  these  ornaments 
in  relief  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  Co¬ 
rinthians.8 

The  two  plates  were  united  on  the  right  side  of 
the  body  by  two  hinges  (vid.  Cardo,  p.  215),  as 
seen  in  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  younger  Balbus 
at  Naples,  and  in  various  portions  of  bronze  cui¬ 
rasses  still  in  existence.  On  the  other  side,  and 
sometimes  on  both  sides,  they  were  fastened  by 
means  of  buckles  (• irepdvcu *).  (Vid.  Fibula.)  In 
the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  picture  rep¬ 
resenting  women  employed  in  assisting  Patroclo* 


to  arm  himself  by  buckling  his  cuirass.7  In  Roman 
statues  we  often  observe  a  band  surrounding  the 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the  back- 
plate  were  farther  connected  together  by  leathern 
straps  passing  over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  in 
front  by  means  of  buttons  or  of  ribands  tied  in  a 
bow.  In  the  last  woodcut  both  of  the  connecting 
ribands  in  the  right-hand  figure  are  tied  to  a  ring 
over  the  navel.  The  breastplate  of  Caligula  has  a 
ring  over  each  breast,  designed  to  fulfil  the  same 
purpose. 

Bands  of  metal  often  supplied  the  place  of  the 
leathern  straps,  or  else  covered  them  so  as  to  be¬ 
come  very  ornamental,  being  terminated  by  a  lion’s 
head  or  some  other  suitable  figure  appearing  on 
each  side  of  the  breast,  as  in  the  preceding  figure 
of  Caligula.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  of  en¬ 
riched  bronze  shoulder-bands  now  in  existence  are 
those  which  were  found  A.D.  1820,  near  the  river 

!.  (Polyb.,  ti.,  21. — Athen.,  v.,  22. — Arrian,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Virg., 
Ain.,  iii.,  467. — Id.  ib.,  v.,  259. — Id.  ib.,  vii.,  639.) — 3.  (Argon., 
ri.,  232.)— 4.  (Paus.,  x.,  27,  $  2.) — 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  99.— Id.  ib., 
xiii ,  507, 587.— Id.  ib.,  rvii.,  314  )-6.  <r  <us.,x.,  26,  t/  2.— Horn., 
0-,  xr.,  530  ) — 7  (Paus.,1.  c.)  i 


Siris  in  S.  Italy,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  were  originally  gilt,  and 
represent  in  very  salient  relief  two  Grecian  heroes 
combating  two  Amazons.  They  are  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  belong  to  the  description  of  bronzes 
called  ipya  acbvpi/Xara,  having  been  beaten  into  form 
with  wonderful  skill  by  the  hammer.  The  Cheva¬ 
lier  Brondsted7  has  illustrated  the  purpose  which 
they  served,  by  showing  them  in  connexion  with  a 
portion  of  another  lorica,  which  lay  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  behind  the  neck.  This  fragment  was  found  in 
Greece.  Its  hinges  are  sufficiently  preserved  to 
show  most  distinctly  the  manner  in  which  the  shoul¬ 
der-bands  were  fastened  to  them  (see  woodcut). 

“  Around  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass,”  observes 
Brondsted,  “  were  attached  straps,  four  or  five  inch 
es  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  felt,  and  covered 
with  small  plates  of  metal.  These  straps  served  in 
part  for  ornament,  and  partly,  also,  to  protect  tha 


1.  (Costumes  of  the  Ancients,  i.,  102.) — 2.  (i.,4.) — 3.  (Visconti. 
Mon.  Gab.,  No.  38.)— 4.  (Mart.,  VII.,  i.,  1-4.)— 5.  (Cic.,  Verr, 
Act.  II.,  iv.,  44.)— 6.  (Paus.,  L  c.)— 7.  (Bronze*  of  Siris,  Lo» 
ion,  1836.) 
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tower  region  of  the  body  in  concert  with  the  belt 
(Cuvti)  and  the  band  (/ urpa ).”  They  are  well  shown 
in  both  the  figures  of  the  preceding  woodcut.  (See 
also  the  woodcuts  at  pages  86,  268,  418.) 

Instead  of  the  straps  here  described,  which  the 
Greeks  called  nrepvyec,1  the  Chalybes,  who  were 
encountered  by  Xenophon  on  his  retreat,*  had  in 


the  same  situation  a  kind  of  cordage.  Appendages 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sometimes  fastened  by  hinges 
to  the  lorica  at  the  right  shoulder,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  part  of  the  body  which  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  lifting  up  the  arm  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
using  the  sword.3 

Of  Grecian  cuirasses  the  Attic  were  accounted 
the  best  and  most  beautiful.4  The  cuirass  was 
worn  universally  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry  and 
by  the  horsemen  ( vid .  Army,  p.  107),  except  that 
Alexander  the  Great  gave  to  the  less  brave  of  his 
soldiers  breastplates  only,  in  order  that  the  defence¬ 
less  state  of  their  backs  might  decrease  their  pro¬ 
pensity  to  flight.5  These  were  called  half-cuirasses 
{T/pidoipaKia).  The  thorax  was  sometimes  found  to 
be  very  oppressive  and  cumbersome.6 

* LOTUS  (Awrof).  “The  Loti  of  the  ancients 
may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  I.  The 
Awr of  jpon  which  the  horses  pastured  was  a  sort 
of  Clover  ;  it  may  be  confidently  set  down  as  the 
Trifolium  officinale ,  or  common  Melilot..  It  is  very 
probable,  however,  that  the  term  may  not  have  been 
restricted  to  it,  but  may  have  comprehended  others 
of  the  trefoils.  II.  Under  the  Lotus  aquaticus  the 
ancients  comprehended  three  Egyptian  plants  of  the 
Water-lily  tribe,  namely,  the  Nymphaea  Lotus,  Nym- 
phcea  nelumbo,  and  Arum  colocasia  :  the  first  two 
are  well  described  by  Herodotus.7  III.  Under  the 
Lotus  arbor  were  comprehended  the  Celtis  Australis, 
several  species  of  Rhamnus,  and  the  Diospyros  Lo¬ 
tus. — This  is  the  celebrated  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi, 
an  African  people,  whom  Dionysius  the  geographer 
and  Ptolemy  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Syr- 
tis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra.  But,  according  to  Rennell 
and  Park,  the  tree  which  produces  the  lotus-bread 
is  widely  disseminated  over  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Desert,  from  the  locality  indicated  by  the  ancients 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.”  For  farther  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  the  ancient  Loti,  more  especially 
the  kind  from  which  the  Lotophagi  obtained  both 
bread  and  wine,  see  Eustathius  in  Horn.,  Od.,  p. 
337,  ed.  BasiL — Schol.  in  Plat.,  Repub.,  viii. — Spren- 
gel’s  Dissertation  on  the  Loti. — Schweighaeuser  ad 
Athen.,  xiv.,  16. — Heeren’s  Researches,  &c.,  vol. 
iv.,  c.  1  ;  v.,  4. — Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  lxxx., 

&.C8 

LOIJTRON,  LOETRON  (Aoprpop,  A oerpov),  a 
Bath.  The  use  of  the  bath  in  the  Homeric  ages  is 
explained  on  pages  143,  144;  it  remains  to  speak 
of  the  Greek  baths  in  the  republican  period.  At 
Athens  the  frequent  use  of  the  public  baths  was  re- 

1.  (.Xen,  De  Re  Equest.,  xii,  4.) — 2.  (Anab.,  iv.,  7,  15.) _ 

S.  (Xen.,  De  Re  Equest.,  xii.,  6.) — 4.  (AElian,  V.  II.,  iii.,  24.) _ 

b.  (Polysen.,  iv.,  3,  13.) — 6.  (Tac.,  Ann,  i,  64.) — 7.  (ii.,  92. 

Compare  Savary,  Lettres  sur  l’Eg-ypte.) — 8.  (Adams,  Append.. 
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garfled  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  Demosthenes  as 
a  mark  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.1  Accordingly, 
Phocion  was  said  to  have  never  bat-hed  in  a  public 
bath  ( kv  (3aXavei<p  dypooievovn *),  and  Socrates  to 
have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom.3  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  the  warm  baths  (fiaXavela,  called  by 
Homer  &tppa  A ovrpd)  to  which  objection  was  made, 
and  which  in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be 
built  within  the  city.4  The  estimation  in  which 
such  baths  were  held  is  expressed  in  the  following 
lines  of  Hermippus  :6 

Ma  tov  At’,  ov  pkvroi  peOveiv  rov  uvdpa  \OTj 

tov  ayaOov,  ovde  ■deppoAovrelv,  a  ov  rroteig. 

In  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  the  diicaioc  A 6yof 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  from  the  baths 
(ftaAaveluv  unexeodai*),  which  passage,  compared 
with  1.  1028-1037,  shows  that  warm  baths  are  in¬ 
tended  by  the  word  /3a\aveia. 

The  baths  (/JaAavtta)  were  either  public  (br/pooia, 
bypooievovra)  or  private  ( Idia ,  Idiurucd).  The  for¬ 
mer  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the  latter 
were  built  by  private  individuals,  and  were  opened 
to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  (IniXovTpov). 
Such  private  baths  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch7  and 
Isasus,8  who  speak  of  one  which  was  sold  for  3000 
drachmas.9  Baths  of  this  kind  may  also  have  been 
intended  sometimes  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  belonged.10  A  small  fee  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person  to  the 
keeper  of  the  public  baths  (/ 3a?Mvevg ),  which  in  the 
time  of  Lucian  was  two  oboli.11 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athenians 
during  the  republican  period,  for  the  account  of 
Lucian  in  his  Hippias  relates  to  baths  constructed 
after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases,  on 
which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  anything  corresponding  to  a  modern  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  alwayn 
a  round  or  oval  basin  (Aoar^p  or  A ovryptov)  resting 
on  a  stand  ( vnoararov ),  by  the  side  of  which  those 
who  are  bathing  are  represented  standing  undressed 
and  washing  themselves,  as  is  seen  in  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  vases.13 
The  word  AHM021A  upon  it  shows  that  it  belonged 
to  a  public  bath. 


The  next  woodcut  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
work,13  and  represents  two  women  bathing.  The 
one  on  the  right  hand  is  entirely  naked,  and  holds  a 
looking-glass  in  her  right  hand  ;  the  one  on  the  left 
wears  only  a  short  kind  of  x<-tuviov.  Eros  is  rep¬ 
resented  hovering  over  the  bathing  vessel. 

Besides  the  A ovrypep  and  A ovrypia,  there  were  also 
vessels  for  bathing  large  enough  roi  persons  to  sit 


1.  (Demonth,  c.  Polycl.,  p.  1217.)— 2.  (Plat.,  Phoc.,  4.)— 3. 
(Plato,  Syinp.,  p.  174.)  — 4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  18,  B.)  — 5.  (ap. 
Athen.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (1.  978.)— 7.  (Demetr.,  24.)— 8.  (De  Dicsoe 
hsered.,  p.  101.)— 9.  (De  Philoct.  hsered.,  p.  140.)— 19  (Xen, 
Rep.  Ath.,  ii.,  10.) — 11.  (Lucian,  Lexiph.,  2,  vol.  ii,  p.  390  )— 
12.  (Tischbein,  i,  pi.  58.) — 13.  (i,  pi.  59.) 
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«,  *  'tick  are  called  uoapivdoi  by  Homer  and  irv- 
*?ioi  iy  tbs  later  Greeks,1 *  and  are  described  on 
page  143.  In  the  baths  there  was  also  a  kind  of 
sudoi.t.,3  or  vapour  bath,  called  nvpia  or  nvpiar^piov, 
which  ,'s  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodo¬ 
tus.3  The  Lacedaemonians  also  made  use  of  a  dry 
sudor*  jo  bath.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  144.) 

The  persons  who  bathed  probably  brought  with 
them  f.rigils,  oil,  and  towels.  The  stiigil,  which 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  oTAeyyig  or  ivorpa,  was 
usually  made  of  iron,  but  sometimes,  also,  of  other 
materials.3 *  One  of  the  figures  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  is  represented  with  a  strigil  in  his  hand  ; 
several  strigils  are  figured  in  page  150.  The  Greeks 
also  used  different  materials  for  cleansing  or  wash¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  general 
name  of  favppa  was  given,  and  which  were  supplied 
by  the  Pahnevg*  This  jbvupa  usually  consisted  of 
a  ley  made  of  lime  or  wood-ashes  ( uovia ),  of  nitrum, 
and  of  fuller’s  earth  ( ytj  Kt-pulia3). 

The  bath  was  usually  taken  shortly  before  the 
deinvov,  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
practice  to  take  first  a  warm  or  vapour,  and  after¬ 
ward  a  cold  bath,6  though  in  the  time  of  Homer  the 
cold  bath  appears  to  have  been  taken  first,  and  the 
warm  bath  afterward.  The  cold  water  was  usually 
poured  on  the  back  or  shoulders  of  the  bathers  by 
the  fiaXaveiig  or  his  assistants,  who  are  called  napa- 
Xvrai.1  The  vessel  from  which  the  water  was 
poured  was  called  dp-uraiva .*  In  the  first  of  the 
preceding  woodcuts  a  napaxvTyg  is  represented  with 
an  dpvracva  in  his  hands. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  person  was  always  bathed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death  (vid.  Funus,  p. 
455) ;  whence  it  is  said  of  the  Dardanians,  an  Illyri¬ 
an  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  their  lives, 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  after  death.9  The  water  in 
which  the  bride  was  bathed  (lovrpov  vvptpiKov10),  at 
Athens,  was  taken  from  the  fountain  of  Kallirrhoe, 
which  was  called  from  the  time  of  Peisistratus  ’Ev- 
vEaxpovvog.11  Compare  Pollux,  iii.,  43. — Harpocrat., 
s.  v.  A ovrpotpdpog,  who  says  that  the  water  was 
fetched  by  a  boy,  who  was  the  nearest  relative,  and 
that  this  boy  was  called  lovrpotybpog.  He  also 
states  that  water  was  fetched  in  the  same  way  to 
bathe  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  unmarried, 
and  that  on  the  monuments  of  such  a  boy  was  rep¬ 
resented  holding  a  water-vessel  (vdpia).  Pollux,13 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1055. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  ITuaAof. 
— Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  166,  168.) — 2.  (iv.,  75. — Compare  Pollux, 
Onom.,vii.,  168. — Athen.,  v.,  p.  207,/. — Id.,  xii.,  p.  519,  c. — 
Plut.,  Cim.,  1.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Inst.  Lac.,  32. — iEUan,  V.  II.,  12, 
89.)— 4.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  377.) — 5.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  710, 
*nd  Schol.— Plat.,  Rep.,  iv.,  p.  430.) — 6.  (Plut.,  de  primo  frig., 
!0. — Paus.,  ii.,  34,  I)  2.) — 7.  (Plat.,  Rep.,  i.,  p.  344. — Lucian, 
Demosth.  Encom.,  16,  vol.  iii.,  p.  503. — Plut.,  De  Invid.,  6. — 
Id.,  Apophth.  Lac.,  49.) — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1087. — Theo- 
phrast.,  Char.,  9.) — 9.  (Nicol.  Damasc.,  ap.  Stob.,  v.,  51,  p.  152, 
ed.  Gaisf.)— 10.  (Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  378.) — 11.  (Thucyd.,  ii., 
IS.)  -12.  (1  c.) 


however,  states  that  it  was  •.  female  who  fe toned 
the  water  on  such  occasions,  °nd  Demosthenes1 
speaks  of  j?  hovrpotpopog  on  the  monument  of  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  died  unmarried.  In  remains  of  ancient 
art  we  find  girls  represented  as  1  ovrpoipopoi,  but 
never  boys.3 

LOUTROPH'ORUS.  (Vid.  Loutbon.) 

LUCAR.  (Vid.  Histrio,  p.  507.) 

LUCERES.  (Vid.  Tribus.) 

LUCERNA  (?iv xvog),  an  Oil-lamp.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  originally  used  candles,  but  in  later 
times  candles  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  houses 
of  the  lower  classes.  (Vid.  Candela.)  A  great 
number  of  ancient  lamps  has  come  down  to  us,  tho 
greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  terra-cotta  (rpo- 
XvTlcltoi3),  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  bronze. 
Most  of  tire  lamps  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  flat  upon 
the  top,  on  which  there  are  frequently  figures  in  re¬ 
lief.  (See  the  woodcuts,  p.  114,  350,  408.)  In  the 
lamps  there  are  one  or  more  round  holes,  according 
to  the  number  of  vricks  ( ellychnia )  burned  in  it ;  and 
as  these  holes  were  called,  from  an  obvious  analo¬ 
gy,  pvKTfjpeg  or  pv!-cu,  literally,  nostrils  or  nozzles, 
the  lamp  wras  also  called  Monomyxos,  Dimyxos,  Tri- 
myxos,  or  Polymyxos ,  according  as  it  contained  one, 
two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nozzles  or  holes 
for  the  wicks.  (Vid.  Ellychnium.)  The  following 
example  of  a  dimyxos  lucerna,  upon  which  there  is 
a  winged  boy  with  a  goose,  is  taken  from  the  Jfu- 
seo  Borbonico,  iv.,  14. 


The  next  woodcut,  taken  from  the  same  work,* 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bronze  lamps 
which  has  yet  been  found.  Upon  it  is  the  figure  of 
a  standing  Silenus. 


The  lamps  sometimes  hung  in  chains  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  room,4  but  generally  stood  upon  a 
stand.  (Vid.  Candelabrum.)  Sometimes  a  figure 
holds  the  lamp,  as  in  the  following  woodcut,*  which 
also  exhibits  the  needle  or  instrument  spoken  of 
under  Ellychnium,  which  served  to  trim  the  wick, 
and  is  attached  to  the  figure  by  means  of  a  chain. 

We  read  of  lucerna  cubiculares,  balneares,  Incli- 

1.  (c.  Leochar.,  p.  1089,  23. — Compare  p.  1086,  14,  &c.) — X 

(BrSnsted,  Bnef  Desc  -iption  of  thirty-two  ancient  Greek  Vases, 

pi.  27. — Consult  Beckjr,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  135-146;  p.459-462.) 

— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  1.) — 4.  (i.,  10.) — 5.  (Vhg.,  Ain.,  i.,  726. 

— Petron.,  30.) — 6.  (Museo  Borbon.,  vii.,  15.) 
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<*dret,  sepukrales,  &c.  ;  but  these  names  were  only 
(jiren  to  the  lamps  on  account  of  the  purposes  to 
•vhich  they  were  applied,  and  not  on  account  of  a 
difference  in  shape.  The  lucerna  cubiculares  burned 
i i  bedchambers  all  night.1 

Perfumed  oil  was  sometimes  burned  in  the  lamps.* 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  whole  variety 
of  games  and  contests  which  were  held  at  Rome  on 
various  occasions,  but  chiefly  at  the  festivals  of  the 
g  )ds ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  certain  festivals  formed 
tk  e  principal  part  of  the  solemnities,  these  festivals 
themselves  are  called  ludi.  Sometimes,  however, 
ludi  were  also  held  in  honour  of  a  magistrate  or  of 
a  deceased  person,  and  in  this  case  the  games  may 
be  considered  as  ludi  privati,  though  all  the  people 
might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  two 
Classes,  viz.,  ludi  circenses  and  ludi  scenici ,*  accord¬ 
ingly  as  they  were  held  in  the  circus  or  in  the  the¬ 
atre  ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were  mostly  theatrical 
representations  with  their  modifications ;  in  the 
former,  they  consisted  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  games 
enumerated  in  the  articles  Circus  and  Gladiatores. 
Another  division  of  the  ludi  into  stati,  impcrativi , 
and  votivi,  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feriae. 
(Vrd  Ferine,  p.  435.) 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so¬ 
lemnities  connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  (Vid.  vEdiles.)  If  the 
lawful  rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of 
the  ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pon¬ 
tiffs  whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  ( instaurari ) 
or  not.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  is 
subjoined. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  instituted  at  Rome 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (212  B.C.),  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  seer  Marcius 
( carmina  Marciana*).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
of  human  life  during  the  hottest  season  of  summer ; 
but  I, ivy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  Apollinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
in  expelling  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and  part¬ 
ly  to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god,  the 
Republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  he  held  every  year,  under  the 

1.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  39  — Id.,  x.,  38.) — 2.  (Petron.,  70. — Mart.,  x.,  38, 
•. — Consult  Passeri,  “  Lucerna;  fictiles.” — Bottiger,  “  die  Sile- 
au«-lampen,”  Amalth.,  lii.,  p.  168,  &c. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii., 
p.  215,  <fec. — Id.,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  201,  &c.)— 3.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
«#.) — 4,  (Liv.,  xxv.,  12. — Macvob.,  Sat.,  i.,  17.) 
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superintendence  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  and  that 
ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  according  to 
Greek  rites.  The  senate,  complying  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  oracle,  maie  two  senatus  consulta  ;  one 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the  praetor  should  re¬ 
ceive  12,000  asses  to  be  expended  on  the  solemni¬ 
ties  and  sacrifices,  and  another  that  the  ten  men 
should  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  according  to  Greek  .  te% 
a  bull  with  gilded  horns,  and  two  wh.;‘e  goats  also 
with  gilded  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer  with 
gilded  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.1 *  The  Roman 
matrons  performed  supplications,  the  peoplo  took 
their  meals  in  the  propatulum  with  open  doers,  and 
the  whole  day — for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day 
— was  filled  up  with  ceremonies  and  various  othei 
rites.  At  this  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollina- 
res,  no  decree  was  made  respecting  the  annual  rep¬ 
etition  suggested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first 
year  they  were  simpy  ludi  votivi  or  indictivi.  The 
year  after  (211  B.C.),  the  senate,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  praetor  Calpurnius,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  repeated,  and  that,  in  future,  they  should  be  vow¬ 
ed  afresh  every  year.*  The  day  on  which  they 
were  held  varied  every  year  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  A  few  years  after,  however  (208  B  C.), 
when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  a 
plague,  the  prastor  urbanus,  P.  Licinius  Varus, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
Apollinarian  games  should  in  future  always  be  vow¬ 
ed  and  held  on  . a  certain  day  ( dies  status),  viz.,  on 
the  sixth  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  remain¬ 
ed  a  dies  solennis.*  The  games  thus  became  votivi 
et  stativi,  and  continued  to  be  conducted  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.4  But  during  the  Empire  the  day 
of  these  solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been 
changed,  for  Julius  Capitolinus*  assigns  them  to  the 
26th  of  May. 

LUDI  AUGUST  A'LES.  (Vid.  Augustales.) 

LUDI  -CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor  M.  Furius  Camillus,  in  the  year  387  B.C.,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gau’ls  from  Rome,  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  who  had 
saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  de¬ 
cree  of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capitoline 
games  to  a  college  of  priests,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the  Cap¬ 
itol  and  in  the  citadel  (in  arcs),  which  can  only 
mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.*  These 
priests  were  called  Capitolini.7  One  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  at  the  Capitoline  games,  which  was  observed 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a  herald 
offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and  that  some 
old  man  was  led  about,  v'ho,  in  order  to  produce 
laughter,  wore  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a  bulla  puerilis 
which  hung  down  from  his  neck.8  According  to 
some  of  the  ancients,  this  ceremony  wras  intended 
to  ridicule  the  Veientines,  who  were  subdued,  after 
long  wTars  with  Rome,  and  numbers  of  them  sold 
as  slaves,  while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old 
man  with  the  bulla  (such  w'as  said  to  have  been  the 
costume  of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through 
the  city  as  an  object  of  ridicule. 

The  Veientines  were  designated  by  the  name  Sar¬ 
diani  or  Sardi,  because  they  were  believed  to  have 
come  from  Lydia,  the  capital  of  which  was  Sardes. 
This  specimen  of  ancient  etymology,  however,  is 
set  at  naught  by  another  interpretation  ot  the  cere- 


1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Apollinares.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  23.) — 3.  (Lit-, 

xxvii.,  23.J—4.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  13.) — 5.  (Maxim,  et  Ba-bia.,  o. 

1.) — 6.  (Liv.,  v.,  50,  52.) — 7.  (Cic.  a  l  Quint.  Fratr.,  ii.,  S  I—®. 

(Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  p.  277  — Fest.,  s.  Sardi  venaJea. ) 
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ne  iy,  given  by  Sinnius  Capitu.  According  to  this 
author,  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Veientines,  but  referred  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Sardinia.  When  their  island  was  subdued  by 
the  Remans  in  B.C.  238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but 
a  great  number  of  Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome 
and  sold  as  slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves 
of  the  worst  kind.1  Hence  arose  the  proverb  “  Sar¬ 
di  venales;  alius  alio  nequiorj ”*  and  hence,  also, 
tie  ceremony  at  the  Capitolina  games.  When  or 
t\  what  intervals  these  ludi  were  celebrated  is  not 
mentioned.  During  the  time  of  the  Empire  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  they  were  re¬ 
stored  by  Domitian,  and  were  henceforth  celebra¬ 
ted  every  fifth  year,  under  the  name  of  agones  Cap- 
itolini.* 3 

L\  DI  CIRCE'NSES,  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva,4 5 *  or,  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  Consus,  and  Neptunus  Equestris.  They  were 
superintended  by  the  curule  aediles.  For  farther 
particulars,  see  Circus,  p.  255,  &c. 

LUDI  COMPITALFCII.  ( Vid .  Compitalia.) 

LUDI  FLORA'LES.  ( Vid.  Floralia.) 

LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued,  with 
various  modifications,  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  ludus  funebris  that, 
in  the  year  264  B.C.,  gladiatorial  fights  were  exhib¬ 
ited  at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  henceforward 
remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all  ludi  fune¬ 
bres  {Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.)  The  duration 
of  these  games  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
They  lasted  sometimes  for  three,  and  sometimes 
for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed  that,  in 
the  majirity  of  cases,  they  did  not  last  more  than 
one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiators  fought  in 
the  course  of  three  days,  and  the  whole  Forum  was 
covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  feasted.*  It  was  thought  disgraceful  for  women 
to  be  present  at  these  games,  and  Publius  Sempro- 
nius  separated  himself  from  his  wife  because  she 
had  been  present  without  his  knowledge  at  ludi 
funebres.®  These  ludi,  though  on  some  occasions 
the  whole  people  took  part  in  them,  were  not  ludi 
publici,  properly  speaking,  as  they  were  given  by 
private  individuals  in  honour  of  their  relations  or 
friends.  (Compare  Funus,  p.  462.) 

LUDI  HONQRA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius,7 *  who  states  that  Augustus  de¬ 
voted  thirty  days,  which  had  been  occupied  till  that 
time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  What  is  meant  by  ludi  honorarii  is  not 
quite  certain.  According  to  Festus,®  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in 
his  note  on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very 
probable  that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which 
Tertullian9  says  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  honours  and  popularity,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  ludi,  which  were  intended  either  as  an  honour 
to  the  gods,  or  as  do ia  for  the  dead.  At  the  time 
cf  Augustus,  this  kind  of  ludi,  which  Tacitus10  seems 
to  designate  by  the  name  inania  honoris,  were  so 
common  that  no  one  obtained  any  public  office 
without  lavishing  a  considerable  portion  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  exhibition  of  games.  Augustus,  there- 

1.  (Fest.,  1.  c. — Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Vir.  Illustr.,  c.  57.) — 2.  (Cic. 
id  Fam.,  vii.,  24.) — 3.  (Vid.  Jos.  Scaliger,  Auson.  Lect.,  i.,  10.) 
—4.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  14.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  50. — Id.,  xxii.,  30. — 
Id.,  xxxix.,  46. — Plm.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  7.) — 6.  (Pint.,  Quaest.  Rom., 
p.  267,  B. — Val.  Max.,  vi.,  3,  I)  12. — Compare  Suet.,  Octav.,  44.) 
— 7.  (Octav.,  32.) — 8.  («.  v.  Honorarios  ludos  — 9.  (De  Spect., 
c  21.)— 10  (Agric.,  6.) 
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|  fore,  wisely  assigned  thirty  of  the  days  of  the  year, 
on  which  such  spectacles  had  been  exhibited  pre¬ 
viously,  to  the  transaction  of  business,  i  e.,  he 
made  these  thirty  days  fasti.1 

LUDI  LIBERA'LES.  ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  366.) 

|  LUDI  MARTIALES  were  celebrated  every  year 
|  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  circus,  and  in  honour 
of  Mars,  because  the  Temple  of  Mars  had  been  ded¬ 
icated  on  this  day.3  The  ancient  calendaria  mention 
also  other  ludi  martiales,  which  were  held  in  the 
circus  on  the  12th  of  May. 

LUDI  MEGALE'NSES.  (Vid.  Megalesia.) 

LUDI  NATALI'TII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birthday  of  an  emperor  was  generally  celebra¬ 
ted.  They  were  held  in  the  circus,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  circenses.3  They  consisted 
generally  of  fights  o£  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  Hadrian  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one  thousand 
wild  beasts. 

LUDI  PALATTNI  were  instituted  by  Livia  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Palatine.4 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  they  were  celebrated 
during  three  days,  but  according  to  Josephus*  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.® 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  6th  of  June,  in  the  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber,  who  made 
the  day  a  holyday.7 

LUDI  PLEBE'II  were,  according  to  Pseudo-As- 
conius,®  the  games  which  had  been  instituted  in 
commemoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  af 
ter  the  banishment  of  the  kings,  or  after  the  seces¬ 
sion  of  the  plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of 
these  accounts  is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the 
plebeian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  rec¬ 
onciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  af¬ 
ter  the  first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were  held  on 
the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.9  It  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  ancient  calendaria,  that  the  ludi  ple- 
beii  were  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same 
as,  or  a  part  of,  the  ludi  Romani. 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  nothing 
hut  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii  mentioned 
above.  They  were  for  the  first  time  given  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.10 

LUDI  QUxESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  character 
as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  instituted  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,11  who  decreed  that  all  who 
obtained  the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  give  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly-appointed  quaes¬ 
tors,19  but  it  was  revived  by  Domitian.13 

LUDI  SJSCULA'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  once  in  every  century  or  sasculum  ;  but  we 
do  not  find  that  they  were  celebrated  with  this  reg¬ 
ularity  at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  saeculares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  Republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  time  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  since  al 


1.  (Compare  Emesti  and  F.  A.  Wolf  ad  Sueton.,  1.  c.) — 2 

(Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  5. — Suet.,  Claud.,  4.)  —  3.  (Capitol.,  Antonin 

Pius,  5. — Spartian,  Hadr.,  7.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ivi.,  sub  fin.)— 

5.  (Ant.  Jud.,  xix.,  1.)  —  6.  (Vid.  Suet.,  Calig.,  56,  with  Scali 

ger’s  note.) — 7.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  235,  &c.  —  Fest.,  s.  v.  Piscat 
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tliese  t  a  o  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  Republic  they  were  called 
ludi  Tarentini,  Terentini,  or  Taurii ,  while  during  the 
Empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  sceculares .*  Their 
origin  is  described  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who  at¬ 
tributes  their  institution  to  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  three  children  of  one  Valerius,  who  had  been  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
were  restored  to  health  by  drinking  some  water 
wanned  at  a  place  in  the  Campus  Martius  called 
Tarentum.  Valerius  afterward  offered  sacrifices  in 
Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  children  was  supposed  to  be  owing, 
spread  lectisternia  for  the  gods,  and  held  festive 
games  for  three  successive  nights,  because  his  three 
children  had  been  saved.  TJ^e  account  of  Valerius 
Maximus  agrees  in  the  main  with  those  of  Censori- 
nus*  and  of  Zosimus,3  and  all  appear  to  have  de¬ 
rived  their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist, 
Valerius  Antias.  While,  according  to  this  account, 
the  Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Vale¬ 
rius,  another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of 
the  Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with 
their  first  celebration.  A  third  account*  ascribes 
their  first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Su¬ 
perbus.  A  fearful  plague  broke  out,  by  which  all 
pregnant  women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were 
then  instituted  to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities, 
together  with  sacrifices  of  steril  cows  ( taurece ), 
whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taurii.  These 
games  and  sacrifices  took  place  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not  enter 
the  city.  Festus5  and  Censorinus  ascribe  the  first 
celebration  to  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola.  This 
account  admits  that  the  worship  of  Dis  and  Proser¬ 
pina  had  existed  long  before,  but  states  that  the 
games  and  sacrifices  were  now  performed  for  the 
first  time  to  avert  a  plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the 
Campus  Martius  which  had  belonged  to  the  last 
king  Tarquinius,  from  whom  the  place  derived  its 
name  Tarentum.  Valerius  Maximus  and  Zosimus, 
who  knew  of  the  celebration  of  these  games  by  Va¬ 
lerius  Poplicola,  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two 
accounts  by  representing  the  celebration  of  Popli¬ 
cola  as  the  second  in  chronological  order.  Other 
less  important  traditions  are  mentioned  by  Servius* 
and  by  Varro.7 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Taurii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  differing  as  to 
the  time  at  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were  held 
in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From  the  time 
of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to  that  of 
Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only  held  three 
times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emergencies,  and 
not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we  must  conclude  that 
their  celebration  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
certain  cycles  of  time  ( sescula ).  The  deities  in 
whose  honour  they  were  held  during  the  Republic, 
continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and  Proserpina.  As 
to  the  times  at  which  these  three  celebrations  took 
place,  the  commentarii  of  the  quindecimviri  and  the 
accounts  of  the  annalists  did  not  agree,8  and  the 
discrepancy  of  the  statements  still  extant  shows 
the  vain  attempts  which  were  made  in  later  times 
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j  to  prove  that,  duiing  the  Republic,  the  games  hafl 
j  been  celebrated  once  in  every  saeculum.  All  these 
misrepresentations  and  distortions  arose  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the 
supreme  power  in  the  Republic,  the  quindecimviri 
announced  that,  according  to  their  books,  ludi  saecu- 
lares  ought  to  be  held,  and,  at  the  same  time,  tried 
to  prove  from  history  that  in  former  times  they  had 
not  only  been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  reg¬ 
ularly  once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which 
the  quindecimviri  made  this  assertion  were  the  ludi 
Tarentini. 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capi 
to  received  from  the  emperor  the  command  to  de¬ 
termine  the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested 
to  compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  ( car¬ 
men  saculare),  which  is  still  extant.1  But  the  fes¬ 
tival  which  was  now  held  was  in  reality  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  ancient  Tarentine  games ;  for  Dis 
and  Proserpina,  to  whom  formerly  the  festival  be¬ 
longed  exclusively,  were  now  the  last  in  the  list  of 
the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the  ludi  saeculares 
were  celebrated.  A  description  of  the  various  so 
lemnities  is  given  by  Zosimus.  Some  days  before 
they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent  about  to  invite 
the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no  one  had  ever  be¬ 
held,  and  which  no  one  would  ever  behold  again. 
Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  distributed,  upon  the 
Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among  the  Roman  citi¬ 
zens,  torches,  sulphur,  and  bitumen,  by  which  they 
were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the  same  places,  and 
on  the  Aventine  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  people 
received  wheat,  barley,  and  beans,  which  were  to 
be  offered  at  nighttime  to  the  Parcae,  or,  according 
to  others,  were  given  as  pay  to  the  actors  in  the 
dramatic  representations  which  were  performed  du¬ 
ring  the  festive  days.  The  festival  took  place  in 
summer,  and  lasted  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
On  the  first  day  the  games  commenced  in  the  Ta¬ 
rentum,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Minerva,  Venus.  Apollo,  Mercury,  Ceres, 
Vulcan,  Mars,  Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the 
Parcae,  and  to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  solemni¬ 
ties  began  at  the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the 
emperor  opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the 
sacrifice  of  three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  al¬ 
tars  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprin¬ 
kled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  lambs 
themselves  were  burned.  A  temporary  scene  like 
that  of  a  theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and 
illuminated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a  cho¬ 
rus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  together  with 
theatrical  performances,  took  place.  During  the 
morning  of  the  first  day,  the  people  went  to  the  Cap¬ 
itol  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter;  thence 
they  returned  to  the  Tarentum,  to  sing  choruses  in 
honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the  second  day, 
the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed  by  an  oracle, 
assembled  on  the  Capitol,  performed  supplications, 
sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also  visited  the  altat 
of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the  quindecimviri  offer¬ 
ed  sacrifices,  which  had  been  vowed  before,  to  all 
the  great  divinities.  On  the  third  day,  Greek  and 
Latin  choruses  were  sung  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apcl- 
lo  by  three  times  nine  boys  and  maidens  of  great 
beauty,  whose  parents  were  still  alive.  The  object 
of  these  hymns  was  to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
gods  for  all  cities,  towns,  and  officers  of  the  Empire. 
One  of  these  hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by 
Horace,  which  was  especially  composed  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  I  he 
time.  During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  and 
nights,  games  of  every  description  were  carried  ok 
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in  all  the  circuses  and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were 
offerf  d  in  all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  17  BC.1  The  second  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  A.D.  47  ;2  the  third  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  A.D.  88  ;s  and  the  last  in  the  reign  of 
P.'iilippus,  A.D.  248,  and,  as  was  generally  believed, 
just  1000  years  after  the  building  of  the  city.4 

LUDI  TARENTPNI  or  TAURII.  (Vid.  Ludi 
Saeculares.) 

LUDUS  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475.) 

LUDUS  DUO'DECIM  SCRIPTO'RUM.  (Vid. 
Latrunouli.) 

LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.  (Vid.  Latrun- 

CULI.) 

LUDUS  TROJaE.  (Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 

LUPATUM.  (Vid.  Frenum,  p.  452  ) 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman 
festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the  cere¬ 
monies  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we  know  of 
its  history,  show  that  it  was  originally  a  shepherd- 
festival.5  Hence  its  introduction  at  Rome  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  names  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
kings  of  shepherds.  Greek  writers  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  among  the  Romans  represent  it  as  a  festival 
of  Pan,  and  ascribe  its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian 
Evander.  This  misrepresentation  arose  partly  from 
the  desire  of  these  writers  to  identify  the  Roman 
divinities  with  those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its 
rude  and  almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly 
arc  a  proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated 
in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held 
every  year  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Luper- 
cal,  where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have 
i?een  nurtured  by  the  she- wolf ;  the  place  contained 
an  altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus.6 
Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day  of  the  Lu- 
percalia,  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  goats  and  young 
dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appropriate  sacrifices 
to  the  god  of  fertility.7  Two  youths  of  noble  birth 
were  then  led  to  the  Luperci  (vid.  Luperci),  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots  with 
wool  dipped  in  milk.  Hereupon  the  two  youths 
were  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
This  ceremony  was  probably  a  symbolical  purifica¬ 
tion  of  the  shepherds.  After  the  sacrifice  was  over, 
the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal,  at  which  they  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  wine.8 *  They  then  cut  the 
skins  of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed  into 
pieces,  with  some  of  which  they  covered  parts  of 
their  body,  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who 
was  represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with 
goatskin.  The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut 
in  the  shape  of  thongs,  and,  holding  them  in  their 
hands,  they  ran  with  them  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  touching  or  striking  with  them  all  persons 
whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  especially  women, 
who  even  used  to  come  forward  voluntarily  for  the 
purpose,  since  they  believed  that  the  ceremony  ren¬ 
dered  t  hem  fruitful,  and  procured  them  an  easy  de¬ 
livery  in  child-bearing.  This  act  of  running  about 
with  thongs  of  goatskin  was  a  symbolic  purification 
of  the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifica¬ 
tion  of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  this  act  is 
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designated  are  februare  and  lush  are.1  The  goatjklc 
itself  was  called  februum,  the  festive  days  dies  feU 
ruata,  the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februarius , 
and  the  god  himself  Februus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.2  Festus3  says 
the  Luperci  were  also  called  crept  or  crrppi,  from 
their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  crepitu  pellicularum), 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name  crepi  was  de¬ 
rived  from  crepa,  which  was  the  ancient  name  for 
goat.4 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces 
sarily  lost  its  original  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  was 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonius,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperci,  and  not  only  ran  with  them, 
half  naked,  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goatskin, 
through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  the  people  in 
the  Forum  in  this  rude  attire.5  After  the  time  ot 
Caesar,  however,  the  Lupercalia  seem  to  have  been 
neglected,  for  Augustus  is  said  to  have  restored  it,6 
but  he  forbade  youths  ( imberbes )  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anasta- 
sius.  Lupercalia  were  also  celebrated  in  othei 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemausus,  and 
other  places.7 

LUPERCI  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Lupercus 
They  formed  a  college  (sodalitas,  hatpin),  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patrician 
families,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  institu¬ 
ted  by  Romulus  and  Remus.8  The  college  was  di 
vided  into  two  classes,  the  one  called  Fabii  or  Fa- 
biani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or  Quinctiliani.* 
These  names,  which  are  the  same  as  those  with 
which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
designated  in  the  early  Roman  legends,  seem  to 
show  that  the  priesthood  was  originally  confined  to 
certain  gentes.10  But  if  such  were  the  case,  this 
limitation  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  for  a  very 
long  time,  though  the  two  classes  retained  their  ori¬ 
ginal  names,  for  Festus  says  that  in  course  of  time 
the  number  of  Luperci  increased,  “  Quia  honoris 
gratia  multi  in  Lupercis  adscribebantur.”  What  was 
the  original  number  of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their 
office  lasted,  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  in¬ 
scriptions11  that  a  person  held  the  office  of  Lupercus 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  and  this  fact  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  priests  were  not  appointed  for  life. 
Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two  classes  of  the  col¬ 
lege  a  third,  with  the  name  of  Julii  or  Juliani,12  and 
made  Antonius  their  high-priest.  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (vectigalia),  which  were 
afterward  withdrawn  from  them.13  But  it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to  the 
whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From  this 
time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperci  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  Luperci  veteres.14  Although  in  early  times 
the  Luperci  were  taken  only  from  noble  families, 
their  strange  and  indecent  conduct  at  the  Luperca¬ 
lia  was  offensive  to  the  more  refined  Romans  of  a 
later  age,15  and  Cicero16  characterizes  the  college  as 
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a  •*  Fera  quadam  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoncia  atque 
tgies tis,  quorum  coitio  ilia  silvestris  ante  est  instituta 
quam  humanitas  atque  leges.'"  Respecting  the  rites 
with  which  they  solemnized  the  Lupercalia,  vid.  Lu- 

FERCaLIA. 

*LUPIJS  {T^vkoq),  the  Wolf,  or  Canis  lupus.  (Vid. 

Canis.) 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  Iron  Wolf  used  by  the 
besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  besiegers, 
and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram  and  di¬ 
verting  its  blows.  (Vid.  Aries,  p.  93.)1 

LUSTRA'TIO  (Kudapcng)  wras  originally  a  purifi¬ 
cation  by  ablution  in  water.  But  the  lustrations, 
of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge,  are  always 
connected  with  sacrifices  and  other  religious  rites, 
and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of  water  by  means 
of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and  at  Rome  some¬ 
times  by  means  of  the  aspergillum  (vid.  Chernips), 
and  in  the  burning  of  certain  materials,  the  smoke 
of  which  was  thought  to  have  a  purifying  effect. 
Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered,  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  to  carry  them  around  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustrations  were  made  in 
ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at  Rome  also,  by  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  when  they  had  polluted  themselves 
with  any  criminal  action.  Whole  cities  and  states, 
also,  sometimes  underwent  purifications,  to  expiate 
the  crime  or  crimes  committed  by  a  member  of  the 
community  The  most  celebrated  purification  of 
this  kind  was  that  of  Athens,  performed  by  Epimen- 
des  of  Crete,  after  the  Cylonian  massacre.®  Pu¬ 
rification  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying  dead 
ooditss  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  island 
of  Delos.* 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many  oc¬ 
casions  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of  them ; 
and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations  was  not 
to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  to  obtain 
the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons  or  things 
which  were  lustrated.  Thus  fields  were  purified 
after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over,4  and  before 
the  sickle  was  put  to  the  corn.  (Vid  Arvales 
Fratres,  p.  109.)  The  manner  in  wffiich  sheep 
were  lustrated  every  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Pa- 
lilia  is  described  by  Ovid.*  The  shepherd  towards 
evening  sprinkled  his  flock  with  w'ater,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burned  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils  *  All 
Roman  armies,  before  they  took  the  field,  were  lus¬ 
trated  ;7  and,  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  always 
connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the  word 
lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  modern  re¬ 
view.8  The  rites  customary  on  such  occasions  are 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  resembled  those 
with  which  a  fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail, 
and  which  are  described  by  Appian.9  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast. 
Everybody  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests  stand¬ 
ing  close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  purifying  sacrifices  (KaOupoia)  in  small  boats 
three  times  around  the  fleet.  On  these  rounds  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who  prayed  to 
the  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from  all  dangers 
Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacrifices  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  other  burned  upon  the  altars,  while  the  multi¬ 
tude  around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (In  Livy10  a  prayer 

I  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  3. — Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  ii.,  25  ;  iv.,  23.) — 2. 
(Diog.  Luert.,  i.,  10,  $  3.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  >.,  8. — Id.,  iii.,  104.) — 
4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  669.) — 5.  (Fast.,  iv.,  735,  &c.) — 6.  (Cato,  De 
Re  Rust.,  c.  141.) — -7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  38. — Appian,  Hisp.,c. 
1®. — Id.,  Civ.,  iv.,  89,  et  passim.) — 8.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  20,  $  2. 
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is  recorded,  such  as  generals  used  to  perform  on 
these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army  was 
lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the  place 
where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one  half  of 
the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the  right  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  assembled  in 
the  place  between  the  spots  where  the  pieces  had 
fallen.1  But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by 
a  lustratio  with  solemn  sacrifices.*  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do¬ 
minion,  always  underwent  a  lustratio  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  ac 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like.*  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  every  lus¬ 
trum,  when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  laid  down  his  office.  This  lustratio  (also 
called  lustrum* 4 * *)  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  cen¬ 
sors,*  and  held  with  sacrifices  called  Suovetaurilia,* 
because  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a 
sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lustratio,  which  continued 
to  be  observed  in  the  days  of  Dionysius,  took  place 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  people  assembled 
for  the  purpose.  The  sacrifices  were  carried  three 
times  around  the  assembled  multitude.7  Another 
regular  lustration,  which  was  observed  every  yeai 
in  the  month  of  February,  was  said  to  have  been 
instituted  because  the  god  Februus  was  believed  to 
be  potens  lustrationum,  and  because  in  this  month 
the  solemnities  in  honour  of  the  dii  manes  took 
place.8 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  Xovu)  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  lustration  or  purification,  and  in  partic 
ular,  the  purification  of  the  whole  Roman  people 
performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  Campus 
Martius  after  the  business  of  the  census  was  over 
(Vid.  Census,  Lustratio.)  As  this  purification 
took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word  lustrum 
was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between  two 
lustra.  Varro9  erroneously  derives  the  word  lus¬ 
trum  from  luo  (I  pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and 
tributa  were  paid  every  five  years  to  the  censors. 
The  first  lustrum  wras  performed  in  B.C.  566,  by 
King  Servius,  after  he  had  completed  his  census,1* 
and  afterward  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  regu¬ 
larly  every  five  years  after  the  census  was  over. 
The  first  censors  were  appointed  in  443  B.C.,  and 
from  this  year  down  to  294  B.C  ,  there  had,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Livy,11  only  been  26  pairs  of  censors,  and  only 
21  lustra  or  general  purifications,  although,  if  all 
had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30  pairs  of 
censors  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  not  by  the  censors.  We  also  learn 
from  this  statement  that  the  census  might  take 
place  without  the  lustrum,  and,  indeed,  two  cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded,1*  which  happened  in  459 
and  214  B.C.  In  these  cases  the  lustrum  was  not 
performed  on  account  of  some  great  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
very  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr.13  Six  ancient 
Romulian  yeais  of  304  days  each  were,  with  the 
difference  of  one  day,  equal  to  five  solar  years  of 
365  days  each,  or  the  six  ancient  years  made  11124 
days,  while  the  five  solar  years  contained  1825  days. 
The  lustrum,  or  the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.14  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  the 

1.  (Liv.,  xl.,  6. — Curt.,  x.,  9,  Q  12.)  —2.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  45.— 
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De  Div.,  i.,  45.) — 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  44. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)— 

7.  (Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  iv.,  p.  225.) — 8.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  13.— 
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beginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly  coincided  with 
that  of  the  solar  year.  As  the  coincidence,  howev¬ 
er,  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24  days  was  inter¬ 
calated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  t  hat  the  recurrence  of  such  a  cycle  or  great 
year  was,  trom  the  earliest  times,  solemnized  with 
sacrifices  and  purifications,  and  that  Servius  Tullius 
did  not  introduce  them,  but  merely  connected  them 
with  his  census,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  sub¬ 
sequent  ages,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  not  observed  with  regularity.  At  first  the  ir¬ 
regularity  may  have  been  caused  by  the  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  censors  was  purposely  neglected  to 
increase  the  disorders  ;  but  we  also  find  that  simi¬ 
lar  neglects  took  place  at  a  later  period,  when  no 
such  causes  existed.1 *  The  last  lustrum  was  sol¬ 
emnized  at  Rome  in  A.D.  74,  in  the  reign  of  Ves¬ 
pasian.* 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
md  during  the  Empire  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
tny  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census,3  while  others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  pentaeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only 
.contained  four  years.4 *  Martial  also  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  lustrum  ingens  for  sasculum.6 

LY'CAIA  (At )Kaia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  Arcadians  in  honour  of  Zeus,  sur- 
named  Avxawg.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.6 
He  is  also  said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a 
child  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with 
its  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  that  human  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down 
to  a  very  late  period  in  Grecian  history.7  No  farther 
particulars  respecting  the  celebration  of  the  Lycasa 
are  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,8  that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in 
some  degree  resembled  that  of  the  Roman  Luper- 
ealia. 

♦LYCAPSUS  (XvKmpog),  a  plant,  which  Sprengel 
makes  to  be  the  Onosma  Orientalis.  The  Greek 
name  is  derived  from  IvKog  (“a  wolf”)  and  oipig 
(“  appearance”),  because  its  flowers  resembled  the 
distended  jaws  of  a  wolf. 

♦LYCHNIS  (Tivxvig),  a  plant.  “  The  hvxv'ig  ote- 
pavupariKy  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Agrostemma  coro- 
narium,  L.,  or  Rose  Campion.  The  Xvxvig  aypia  is 
referred  by  Sprengel  and  others  to  the  Agrostemma 
githago,  or  Corn  Cockle.  But  perhaps  the  opinion 
of  Dodonaius,  who  suggested  the  Lychnis  dioica,  is 
entitled  to  as  much  or  greater  authority.”9 

♦LYCHNI'TES  (Avxviryg),  a  term  applied  to  both 
a  gem  and  a  stone.  The  gem,  according  to  De  Laet, 
was  a  variety  of  our  garnet.  The  stone  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  marble.  The  Anyvig 
of  Orpheus  was  most  probably  the  gem. — The  mar¬ 
ble  termed  lychnites  was  so  called  because  quarried 
by  the  light  of  lamps  (Tivxvog,  “  a  lamp”),  and  as 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  informs  us,  was 
the  same  as  the  Parian  10 

LYCHNU'CHUS.  ( Vid .  Candelabrum.) 

♦LYC'IUM  (Ivklov),  a  medicinal  substance  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  roots  and  branches  of  a  thorny  shrub 
growing  in  Lycia.  “  It  is  almost  certain,”  observes 
Adams,  “  that  the  plant  from  which  it  was  procured 
is  t.ie  Rkamnus  infectorius.  This  appears  clear  from 


1.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  37. — Claud.,  16.) — 2.  (Censorin.,  1.  c.) — 
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Pliny’s  account  of  it.  Sprengel  and  Milligan  »>"i* 
the  Lyciurn  Indicum  to  have  been  the  Arana  ro*& 
chu,  Willd.,  and  yet,  as  Dr.  Hill  remarks,  tne  ue- 
scription  given  by  Dioscorides  of  the  trees  by  no 
means  agrees  with  any  of  those  of  which  our  cate 
chu,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  made.”1 

♦LYCOPSIS  (XvKorp  [),  a  plant,  which  Sibthorp 
has  proved  to  be  the  E  ihium  Italicum,  or  Ilalian  Vi¬ 
per’s- bugloss. 

♦LYDIUS  LAPIS,  the  Touchstone.  ( Vid.  lli 

SANOS.) 

♦LYRA  (Xvpa),  a  species  of  Fish,  the  Trig! a  l  y~  a, 
L.  It  is  called  in  French,  Gronau ;  in  English,  the 
Piper,  from  a  sort  of  hissing  which  it  makes  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  through  the  gills  when  taken. 
Pennant  says  it  is  often  caught  on  the  western 
coasts  of  great  Britain.* 

LYRA  {Xvpa,  Lat.  Jides),  a  Lyre,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed  kind. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  and  simi¬ 
lar  instruments  w’ere  used  by  the  Eastern  nations 
and  by  the  Egyptians  long  before  the  Greeks  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  they  were  in¬ 
troduced  among  the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor.3 
The  Greeks  themselves,  however,  attributed  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  lyre  to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  instrument  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which 
he  placed  gut-strings.4  As  regards  the  original  num¬ 
ber  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  the  accounts  of  the  an¬ 
cients  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Diodorus* 
states  that  Hermes  gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one 
with  an  acute,  the  other  with  a  grave,  and  the 
third  with  a  middle  sound.  Macrobius*  says  that 
the  lyre  of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symbol¬ 
ically  represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ; 
while  Lucian,7  Ovid,8  and  others,  assume  that  the 
lyre  from  the  first  had  seven  strings.  All  ancient 
writers  who  mention  this  invention  of  Hermes  ap¬ 
ply  to  it  the  name  lyra,  though  its  shape,  in  the  do 
scription  of  Apollodorus  and  Servius,  rather  resem 
bles  that  of  the  instrument  which  in  subsequent 
times  was  designated  by  the  name  cithara  ( nWapct 
or  Kidapig),  and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modern 
guitar,  in  as  far  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were 
drawn  across  the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the 
lyra  of  later  times  they  were  free  on  both  sides. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  Ivpa  does  not  oe 
cur,  with  the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Hermes  ;  and  from  the  expression  which  occurs 
in  this  hymn9  {Avpy  mdapifriv),  it  appears  that  ori¬ 
ginally  there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  instruments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  in 
strument  formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  latei 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  <j>oppiy f  and  Kidapig.1* 
Now  that  the  <j>6p/uy£  and  the  Kidapig  were  the  same 
instrument,  appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression 
ipoppiyyi  Kidapifriv,  and  Kiftapi  <j>oppi^eiv.u  The  lyra 
is  also  called  x*-Avg  or  x^-uvy,  and  in  Latin  testudo , 
because  it  was  made  of  a  tortoise-shell. 

The  obscurity  W’hich  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpanderof  Antissa  (about  650  B  C.)  added  to 
the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new  ones, 
and  thus  changed  the  tetrachord  into  a  heptachord; 18 
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though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  existed  lyres 
w'th  only  three  strings.1 *  The  following  are  repre- 
atsniduons  of  a  tetrachord  and  a  heptachord,  and 
xolii  taken  from  the  work  of  Blanchini. 


The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpander  hence¬ 
forth  continued  to  be  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
though  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  were  made 
which  are  described  be¬ 
low.  In  the  ancient  te¬ 
trachord,  the  two  ex¬ 
treme  strings  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  a  fourth  (<ha  te<t- 
odpuv),  i.  e.,  the  lower 
string  made  three  vi¬ 
brations  in  the  time 
that  the  upper  one  made 
four.  In  the  most  an¬ 
cient  arrangement  of 
the  scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic,  the 
two  middle  strings 
were  strung  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  three 
intervals  between  the 
four  strings  produced 
twice  a  whole  tone  and 
one  semitone.  Ter¬ 
pander,  in  forming  his 
heptachord,  in  reality 
audoti  a  new  tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left 
out  the  third  string  of  the  latter,  as  there  was  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semitone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancie-nts  called  it,  a  diapason  (did  naotiv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  strings  in  the  dia¬ 
tonic  scale  were  as  follow  :  between  one  and  two,  a 
whole  tone ;  between  two  and  three,  a  whole  tone ; 
between  three  and  four,  a  whole  tone  and  a  semi¬ 
tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six,  a 
whole  tone  each ;  between  six  and  seven,  a  semi¬ 
tone.  The  seven  strings  themselves  were  called, 
oeginning  from  the  highest,  vijrr),  -Kapavyry,  napa- 
aeoy,  flier],  7uxav6p,  napvrcaTy,  vnuryA  Pindar  him- 
telf  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in  his  time 
an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  number  of  strings  was  in¬ 
creased  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of  Miletus,5  an  in¬ 
novation  which  was  severely  censured  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond  the  number  of  seven 
strings.4  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  ancients 


1.  (Blanchini,  “De  Tribus  Generibus  Instrumentorum  Mu¬ 
sic®  Veterura  Organic®  Dissertatio,”  tab.  iv.) — 2.  (Bockh,  De 
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made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  .n  the  rcpresetj* 
ations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number  of  string* 
varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the  time  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  several  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  magadis,  barbilon,  and  others,  were  used  in 
Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos.  They  had  been 
introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and  their  number  of 
strings  far  exceeded  that  of  the  lyre,  for  we  know 
that  some  had  a  compass  of  two  octaves,  and  oth¬ 
ers  had  even  twenty  strings,  so  that  they  must  have 
more  resembled  a  modern  harp  than  a  lyre.1 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  Ivra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same.  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in¬ 
novations  seem  to  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequent¬ 
ly.5  Both,  however,  had  in  most  cases  no  more 
than  seven  strings.  The  difference  between  the 
two  instruments  is  described  above ;  the  lyre  had 
a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom,  which  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  made  generally  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
from  which,  as  Lucian3  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose 
as  from  the  head  of  a  stag.  A  transverse  piece  of 
wood,  connecting  the  two  horns  at  or  near  their  top 
ends,  served  to  fasten  the  strings,  and  was  called 
fuyov,  and  in  Latin  transtillum.  The  horns  were 
called  nyxax  or  cornua. .*  These  instruments  were 
often  adorned  in  the  most  costly  manner  with  gold 
and  ivory.5  The  lyre  was  considered  as  a  more 
manly  instrument  than  the  cithara,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  smaller-sounding  bottom,  excluded  full 
sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  was  more  calculated 
for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre,  when  played,  stood 
in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  while  the 
cithara  stood  upon  the  knees  of  the  player.  Both 
instruments  were  held  with  the  left  hand,  and 
played  with  the  right.6  It  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were 
always  touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum 
(rr AfiKTpov)  (see  woodcut,  p.  188),  but  among  the 
paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum,  we  find  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre  with 
their  fingers.7  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only 
played  as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name  fides,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithara,  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  abides,  which,  according  to  Hesychius,8  sig¬ 
nifies  gut- string ;  but  Festus9  takes  it  to  be  the 
same  as  fides  (faith),  because  the  lyre  was  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (cithara  or  phorminx)  was  at  first  used 
in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  during  the  recitation  itself,  but 
only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  commenced 
his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses  between 
the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  given  its  name  to 
a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  this  kind  of  poetry 
was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  without  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes  also,  of  an 
appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article  Musica. — 
Plutarch,  De  Musica. — Bockh,  De  Metris  Pindari. — 
Drieberg,  Musikalische  Wisscnschaften  der  Griechcn  ; 
and  by  the  same  author,  Aufschliisse  iibcr  die  Musik 
der  Gricchen. — Miiller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p  148,  &c. 

*LYSIMACHTUM  (X voiydxiov)  or  LYSIMA 
CHIA  (Xvoi.paxiy),  a  plant,  which  Woodville  holds 
to  be  the  Lysimachia  nummularia,  or  Money-wort. 


1.  (Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen,  i.,  p. 

382,  &e. — Compare  Quintil.,  xii.,  10.) — 2.  (Pind.,  01.,  x.,  113. 

— Nem.,  iii.,  19  ;  xi.,  8. — Pyth.,  viii.,  42,  et  passim.)— 3.  (Dial 

Mor.,  1.) — 4.  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  II.,  ii.,  293. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  Zti ya. 

— Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  59.) — 5.  (Auct.  ad  Keren.,  iv.,  47.— 

Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  167.)— 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.  168.) — 7.  (Yii.  ala* 

Ovid,  Heroid.,  iii.,  118.) — 8.  (s.  v.) — 9.  (s.  v.) 


M  AGISTER. 


MAGISTRATES. 


“  Sprengel  confidently  determines  the  A.  ot  Dioscor 
ides  to  be  the  Lysiinachia  vulgaris,  or  yellow  Loose- 
strive ;  but  the  Lysimachium  of  Pliny  he  holds  to  be 
the  uy thrum,  salicaria."1 * 

M. 

MACEDONIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
(Vid.  Senatus  Consultum.) 

MACCHUS.  (Fid.  Atellanae  Fabul^e,  p.  119.) 

MACELLUM  {bjjonuTiia  ;3 *  oipoinj'X.Elov,  Kpeoiro- 
kslov),  a  provision-market,  frequented  by  cooks, 
fishermen,  poulterers,  confectioners,  butchers,  and 
men  of  similar  occupations.3  {Vid.  Forum,  p.  451 ) 
From  macellum,  a  provision-merchant  was  called 
macellarius  {biponuhr/g,  Kpeonukys*).  The  Athe¬ 
nians  called  their  macellum  eig  rovipov,  just  as  they 
called  their  slave-market  eig  tu  uvbpdnoda,  their 
wine-market  eig  rov  olvov,  and  other  markets  by  the 
names  of  the  commodities  sold  in  them.5 

*MACER  (jj.u.Kep ),  according  to  Moses  Charras, 
the  same  as  Mace.  “  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
Matthiolus,”  observes  Adams,  “  with  whom  Spren¬ 
gel  agrees,  although  he  admits  that  the  Arabians 
confounded  them  together.  He  is  disposed  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  the  bark  of  a  Malabar  tree  described  by 
Costa,  and  said  to  be  called  Macre .”6 

MAGADIS.  {Vid.  Lyra  ;  Musica,  Greek.) 

MAGISTER,  which  Contains  the  same  root  as 
mag-is  and  mag-nus,  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per¬ 
sons  possessing  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is 
thus  explained  by  Festus:7  “  Magislerare,  moderari. 
Unde  magisiri  non  solum  doctores  artium,  sed  etiam 
pagorum,  societalum,  vicorum,  collegiorum,  equitum 
dicuntur  ;  quia  omnes  hi  magis  ceteris  possunt 
Paulus®  thus  defines  the  word :  “  Quibus  prctcipua 
eura  rerum  incumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam  ceteri  dili- 

Jentiam  et  sollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus  prcesunt,  de- 
ent,  hi  magistri  appellantur.”  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  principal  magistri : 

Magister  Admissionum,  {Vid.  Admissionales.) 
Magister  Armorum  appears  to  have  been  the 
same  officer  as  the  magister  militum.9 

Magister  Auctionis  {Vid.  Bonorum  Emtio.) 
Magister  Bibendi.  {Vid  Symposium.) 

Magister  Collegii  was  the  president  of  a  col¬ 
legium  or  corporation.  {Vid.  Collegium.) 

Magister  Epistolarum  answered  letters  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  emperor.10 

Magister  Equitum.  (  Vid.  Dictator,  p.  361.) 
Magister  Libellorum  was  an  officer  or  secre¬ 
tary  who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  {Vid.  Libellus,  4,  c.)  He  is  called 
in  an  inscription  “  Magister  libellorum  et  cognitionum 
sacrarum."11 

Magister  Memorise,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject,  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.13 

Magister  Militum.  {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  106.) 
Magister  Navis.  ( Vid.  Exercitoria  Actio.) 
Magister  Officiorum  was  an  officer  of  high  rank 
at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and  also  had  ex¬ 
tensive  jurisdiction  over  both  civil  and  military  offi¬ 
cers.13 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Athen.,  i., 
U  ) — S.  ( Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  2, 17. — Id.,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  32, 
p.  147,  148,  ed.  Spengel. — Plaut.,  Auliil.,  ii.,  8,  3. — Ter.,  Eun., 
ii.,  2,  24. — Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  229. — Id.,  Epist.,  i.,  15,  31. — Sen¬ 
eca,  Epist.,  78.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  26. — Id.,  Vespas.,  19. — Var- 
r«,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  2,  4.)  —  5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  47.  —  Id. 
ib.,  x.,  19. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Atiypa.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  110. — Ad¬ 
ams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 7.  (s.  v.  Magisterare.) — 8.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16, 
a.  57.) — 9.  (Amm.  Marc.,  xvi.,  7;  xx.,  9.) — 10.  (Orelli,  Inscr., 
#352.) — 11.  (Orelli,  „  c.)— 12.  (Amm.  Marc.,  xv.,  5. — Id.,  xxvii., 
6.) — 13.  (Cod.  1,  tit.  31  ;  12,  tit.  16. — Cod.  Theod.,  i.,  tit.  9; 
vi.,  tit.  9. — Amm.  Marcell.,  xv.,  5. — Id.,  xx.,  2. — Id.,  xxii.,  3. — 
uisiod.,  Variar,  vi.,  6  ) 


Magister  Populi.  {Vid.  Dictator,  p  360. i 

Magister  Scriniorum  had  the  care  of  all  the  r 
pers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor.1 

Magister  Societatis.  The  equites,  who  farmed 
the  taxes  at  Rome,  were  divided  into  certain  some 
ties  ;  and  he  who  presided  in  such  a  society  was 
called  magister  societatis.3 

Magister  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
certain  regiones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that  th« 
people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to  man¬ 
age  its  affairs.3  From  an  inscription  on  an  ancient 
stone  referred  to  by  Pitiscus,*  it  appears  that  there 
were  four  such  magistri  to  each  vicus.  They  were 
accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi  Compitalitii  dressed 
in  the  praetexta.5 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  A  definition  of  magistrates 
may  be  collected  from  Pomponius,  De  Origine  Ju¬ 
ris*  Magistratus  are  those  “  qui  juri  dicundo  prat 
sunt."  The  king  was  originally  the  sole  magistra¬ 
tus  ;  he  had  all  the  potestas.  On  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  two  consuls  were  annually  appointed,  and 
they  were  magistratus.  In  course  of  time  other 
magistratus  were  appointed,  so  that  Pomponius 
enumerates  as  the  magistratus  of  his  time  “  qui  irf 
civilate  jura  reddebant ,”  ten  tribuni  plebis,  two  con¬ 
suls,  eighteen  praetors,  and  six  aediles.  He  adds 
that  the  praefecti  annonae  et  vigilum  were  not  ma¬ 
gistratus.  The  dictator  was  also  a  magistratus ; 
and  the  censors ;  and  the  decemviri  litibus  judican 
dis.  The  governors  of  provinces  with  the  title  of 
propraetor  or  proconsul  were  also  magistratus.  Gai 
us  attributes  the  jus  edicendi  to  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  without  any  restriction  ;  but  he  says 
that  the  chief  edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the 
praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus,  whose 
jurisdictio  in  the  provinces  was  exercised  by  tin 
praesides  of  provinces,  and  also  by  the  curule  aed* 
les,  whose  jurisdiction  in  the  provinciae  populi  R« 
mani  was  exercised  by  the  quaestors  of  those  prov 
inces. 

The  word  magistratus  contains  the  same  elemem 
as  mag(ister)  and  inag(nus) ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  person  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
“  se  magistratu  abdicare .”7  According  to  Festus,  a 
magistratus  was  one  who  had  “  judicium  auspicium- 
que." 

According  to  M.  Messala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gellius,8  the  auspicia  maxima  belonged  to  the  con¬ 
suls,  praetors,  and  censors,  and  the  minora  auspicia 
to  the  other  magistratus  ;  accordingly,  the  consuls, 
praetors,  and  censors  were  called  majores,  and  they 
were  elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata ;  the  other 
magistratus  were  called  minores.  The  magistratus 
were  also  divided  into  curules  and  those  who  were 
not  curules  :  the  magistratus  curules  were  the  dic¬ 
tator,  consuls,  praetors,  censors,  and  the  curule  aedi¬ 
les,  who  were  so  called  because  they  had  the  jus 
sellae  curulis.  The  magistrates  were  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians  in  the  early  Republic,  but  in 
course  of  time  the  plebeians  shared  these  honours, 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  interrex  :  the  ple¬ 
beian  magistratus,  properly  so  called,  were  the  ple¬ 
beian  aediles  and  the  tribuni  plebis. 

The  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores  who 
had  the  imperium,  and  the  minores  who  had  not. 
had  a  reference  1 1  jurisdiction  also.  The  former 
term  comprised  praetors  and  governors  of  provinces ; 
the  latter,  in  the  republican  time,  comprised  aediles 
and  quaestors,  and,  under  the  Empire,  the  numerous 
body  of  municipal  magistrates.  The  want  of  the 
imperium  limited  the  power  of  the  magistratus  mi- 

1.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  9.— Spartian.,  JEi.  Ver.,  4.— Lajnprid.,  Alex. 

Sev.,  26.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  XL,  ii.,  74. — Id.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  9.- 

Id.,  Pro  Plane.,  13.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  30.— Id.,  Tib.,  76.— Orel 

li,  Inscr.,  5,  813,  1530.)— -4.  (Lexicon,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Ascon.  in  Cic. 

Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.) — 6.  (Dig.  I,  tit.  2.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  23) 

—  8  (xui.,  15.) 


MAGNESIUS  lapis. 


MAJESTAS. 


nores  in  various  matters  which  came  under  their 
cognizance,  and  the  want  of  it  also  removed  other 
matters  entirely  from  their  jurisdictio  (taking  the 
word  in  its  general  sense).  Those  matters  which 
belonged  to  jurisdictio  in  its  limited  sense  were 
within  the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores 
( vid  Jurisdictio)  ;  but  those  matters  which  belong 
to  the  imperium  were,  for  that  reason,  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  magistratus  minores.  As 
proceeding  from  the  imperium,  we  find  enumerated 
the  pnetoriee  stipulationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni 
infecti,  a  id  ex  novi  operis  nunciatione  ;  and  also 
the  rr.ipsio  in  possessionem,  and  the  in  integrum 
restitutio.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  juris- 
dictio  was  confined  to  the  ordo  judiciorum  privato- 
rurn,  and  all  the  proceedings  extra  ordinem  were 
based  on  the  imperium  :  consequently,  a  minor  ma¬ 
gistratus  could  not  exercise  cognitio,  properly  so 
called,  and  could  not  make  a  decretum.  This  con¬ 
sideration  explains  the  fact  of  two  prators  for  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under 
Claudius  :  they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all 
Italy,  inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal¬ 
pine  Gaul  was  limited,  in  many  cases,  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  and  this  limitation  was  afterward 
extended  to  all  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis¬ 
trates  had  not  the  imperium,  which,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  limited  their  jurisdictio. 

The  magistratus  minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  t'elegatio  from  a  superior  magistratus.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  damnum  infectum,  inasmuch  as  delay 
might  cause  irreparable  mischief,  the  praetor  could 
delegate  to  the  municipal  magistratus,  who  were 
under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  cautio.1 * 

It  became  necessary  to  reorganize  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
p:  ovince  ;  and,  as  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  municipal  magistratus  who  had  no  impe¬ 
rium,  it  was  farther  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  ma¬ 
gistratus  in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  magistratus  minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  lex.  The  de¬ 
termining  of  this  form  of  procedure  w’as  the  object 
of  the  lex  Rubria.  (Vid.  Lex  Rubria.)8 

The  case  of  adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus¬ 
trates  the  distinction  of  magistratus  into  majores 
and  minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  imperium.3  This  adoption  was  ef¬ 
fected  “  imperio  magistratus,"  as,  for  instance,  be¬ 
fore  the  praetor  at  Rome  :  in  the  provincial1  the  same 
thing  was  effected  before  a  proconsul  or  legatus, 
both  of  whom,  therefore,  had  the  imperium.  The 
municipal  magistratus,  as  they  had  not  the  imperi¬ 
um,  could  not  give  validity  to  such  an  act  of  adop¬ 
tion. 

♦MAGNES  (fiayvrjc,  payvrjreg,  and  payvlriq  7u6oq), 
the  Loadstone  or  Magnet.  “  The  story  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  stone  bv  one  Magnes,  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida,  who  found  his  hub-ayRed  shoes  and 
iron-pointed  staff  cling  to  the  rock  upot  which  he 
trod,  seems  to  be  a  poetical  fiction,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  Nicander.  The  name  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  the  locality  where  the  stone  was  first  found.” 
(Consult  the  following  article.)4 

*MAGNESIUS  LAPIS,  a  stone  found  both  at 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  near  a  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Asia  Minor.  “As  one  and  the  same  min¬ 
eral  substance,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  received 
unong  the  ancients  different  names,  according  as 

1.  (Big.  SS,  tit  3,  s  4.) — 2.  (Puchta,  Zeitschrift,  x.,  p.  195.) 

•  3.  (Gains.  ’.,  99  '  —4.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  116  ) 
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it  was  procured  by  different  methods  from  differ 
ent  places,  or  from  substances  apparently  i  nlike : 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  things  of  dissimilar  nature 
were  called  by  the  same  name,  merely  because  r»f 
some  accidental  agreement  in  colour,  place  of  ori¬ 
gin,  or  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  the 
name  ‘magnet’  (or  Magnesian  stone)  was  given, 
not  only  to  what  we  call  the  native  magnet,  mag¬ 
netic  oxyde  of  iron,  but  to  a  substance  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  some  varie¬ 
ty  of  steatite.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  twe 
minerals,  so  different  in  character,  were  both  de¬ 
nominated  the  magnetic  (or  Magnesian)  stone,  from 
their  being  both  found  in  a  country  named  Magne¬ 
sia  ;  for,  of  the  five  localities  specified  by  Pliny, 
whence  as  many  varieties  of  magnet  were  obtained, 
one  is  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  and  another  a  city  of 
Asia  hearing  the  same  name.  And  it  was  here,  he 
says,  a  magnet  was  found,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  purnice,  and  not  attracting 
iron  ;  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  Theo¬ 
phrastus  says  of  the  magnet,  that  it  was  suited  for 
turning  in  the  lathe,  and  of  a  silvery  appearance, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  this  magnet  was  talc  or 
steatite.  This  mineral  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  earth  called  magnesia,  a  name  of  which  we 
may  thus  trace  the  origin,  though  perhaps  a  much 
purer  form  than  this  steatite  affords,  of  the  earth 
now  called  magnesia,  may  have  been  sometimes 
designated  as  the  magnesian  stone  ;  for,  when 
Hippocrates  prescribes  the  use  of  it  as  a  cathartic, 
it  seems  highly  probable  that  he  meant  the  native 
carbonate  of  Magnesia.  He  certainly  does  not  in¬ 
tend  the  magnet,  as  well  because  it  is  not  purga¬ 
tive,  as  because  he  elsewhere  describes  that  differ 
ently  as  the  stone  which  draws  iron,  and  would 
have  named  it,  not  the  Magnesian,  but  the  Ileraclo- 
an  stone.”1 

*MAGU'DARIS  (payvdapic).  Dioscorides  ap¬ 
plies  this  name  to  the  root  of  the  plant  which  pro¬ 
duces  asafeetida.  Theophrastus,  however,  would 
seem  to  make  it  a  distinct  species  or  variety.  ( Vid. 
Silphium.)8 

*MAIA  ( gala ),  a  sort  of  Crab-fish  described  by 
Aristotle.  Gesner  says  it  is  called  Araignie  de  mer, 
or  Sea  Spider.  It  is  probably,  says  Adams,  the  Can¬ 
cer  araneus,  L.3 

*MAINIS  (patvlq),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Spans • 
mcena,  called  in  French  Mendole ;  and  in  modem 
Greek,  according  to  Coray,  Kepovla .* * 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian*  to  be  “  crimen 
Mud  quod  adversus  populnm  Romanum  vel  adversus 
securitatem  ejus  commitlitur."  He  then  gives  vari¬ 
ous  instances  of  the  crime  of  majestas,  some  of 
which  pretty  nearly  correspond  to  treason  in  Eng¬ 
lish  law-,  but  all  the  offences  included  under  ma¬ 
jestas  comprehend  more  than  the  English  treason. 
One  of  the  offences  included  in  majestas  was  the 
effecting,  aiding  in,  or  planning  the  death  of  a  ma¬ 
gistratus  populi  Romani,  or  of  one  who  had  imperi¬ 
um  or  potestas.  Though  the  phrase  “  crimen  ma- 
jestatis"  was  used,  the  complete  expression  wa« 
“  crimen  lessee,  imminutcs,  diminutce.,  minutes,  majista- 
tis." 

The  word  majestas,  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  wiagfnus),  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  “  Majestas,"  says  Cicero,*  “  est  queedam 
magnitudo  populi  Romani ;"  “  majestas  ei  t  in  imperii 
atqu (  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate."  Accord¬ 
ing!”  the  phrases  “  majestas  populi  Romani,"  “  im¬ 
perii  majestas,""1  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  25. — Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,c..73.-— 

Moore’s  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  115.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  84  Tl  *v 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  11. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.r— 

3.  (Aristot ,  H.  A.,  viii.,  19.) — 4.  (Aristot ,  H.  A.,  vi.,  \  .puB 

H.  N.,  ix.,  26. — Coray  ad  Xenocr. — Adams,  Appenr  ,  s.  v.) — t 
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constituted  the  Roman  state  ;  ,n  ou,ei  ac.js,  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  state.  The  expres¬ 
sion  minuere  majestatem  consequently  signifies  any 
act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impaired  ;  and  it  is 
thus  defined  by  Cicero  :*  “  Majestatem  minuere  est 
dc  dignitate,  aut  amplitudine,  aut  potestate  populi  aut 
torum  quibus  populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliquid  dero- 
ga j  '*  The  phrase  majestas  publica  in  the  Digest 
is  equivalent  to  the  majestas  populi  Romani.  In 
the  republican  period,  the  term  majestas  laesa  or 
minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  the  majestas 
of  the  state* 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome,  or  surrendered  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  ene¬ 
my.4  The  leges  majestatis  seem  to  have  extend¬ 
ed  the  offence  of  majestas  generally  to  all  acts 
which  impaired  the  majestas  publica ;  and  several 
of  special  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia  are  enu- 
m»,a..ed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to. 

It  seems  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  lex  Ju¬ 
lia  carried  the  offence  of  majestas  with  respect  to 
the  person  of  the  princeps.  Like  many  other  leges, 
it  was  modified  by  senatus  cousulta  and  imperial 
constitutions ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  from  the 
title  in  the  Digest,  “  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis ,” 
that  all  the  provisions  enumerated  under  that  title 
were  comprehended  in  the  original  lex  Julia.  It  is 
stated  by  Marcianus,  as  there  cited,  that  it  was  not 
majestas  to  repair  the  statues  of  the  Caesar  which 
were  going  to  decay ;  and  a  rescript  of  Severus  and 
his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  declared  that  if  a  stone 
was  thrown  and  accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the 
emperor,  that  also  was  not  majestas  ;  and  they  also 
graciously  declared  that  it  was  not  majestas  to  sell 
the  statues  of  the  Caesar  betore  they  were  conse¬ 
crated.  Here,  then,  is  an  instance,  under  the  title 
Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatis,  of  the  imperial  re¬ 
scripts  declaring  what  was  not  majestas.  But 
there  is  also  an  extract  from  Saturninus,  De  Judi- 
ciis,  who  says  that  if  a  person  melted  down  the 
statues  or  imagines  of  the  imperator  which  were 
already  consecrated,  or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  Majestatis. 
But  even  this  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
was  a  part  of  the  Julia  lex  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  lex,  after  being  amended  by  senatus  consulta  or 
imperial  constitutions,  still  retained  its  name. 

The  old  punishment  of  majestas  was  perpetual 
interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  says 
Paulus,*  that  is,  in  the  later  imperial  period,  persons 
of  low  condition  are  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  or  burn¬ 
ed  alive  ;  persons  of  better  condition  are  simply  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  offender  was  confis¬ 
cated,  and  his  memory  was  infamous. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic,  every  act  of  a 
citizen  which  was  injurious  to  the  state  or  its  peace 
was  called  perduellio,  and  the  offender  ( perduellis ) 
was  tried  before  the  populus  (populi  judicio),  and.  if 
convicted,  put  to  death.*  Cn.  Fulvius7  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army.  According  to  Gaius,  “ perduellis ”  originally 
dignified  “hostis  and  thus  the  old  offence  of  per¬ 
duellio  was  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Roman 
state.  The  trial  for  perduellio  ( pcrduellionis  judi¬ 
cium)  existed  to  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  the  name  seems  to  have  almost  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  various  leges  were  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  more  accurately  what  should  be  ma- 


1.  (De  Invent.,  ii.,  17.) — 2.  (Vid.  Cic.  *d  Fam.,  iii.,  11 :  “Ma- 
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jestas.  These  were  a  lex  Apuleia,  probably  passed 
in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact  contents 
of  which  are  unknown  j1 * *  a  lex  Varia,  B.C.  91 ;  a  lex 
Cornelia,  passed  by  L.  C.  Sulla,8  and  the  lex  Julia 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
continued  under  the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental 
enactment  on  this  subject.  This  lex  Julia  is  by 
some  attributed  to  C.  J.  Caesar,  and  assigned  to 
the  year  B.C.  48,  and  this  may  be  the  lex  referred 
to  in  the  Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  lex  Ju¬ 
lia,  under  Augustus,  but  perhaps  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  majestas  was  applied 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Cajsar,  and  we  find 
the  phrases  majestas  Augusta,  imperatoria,  and  re¬ 
gia.  It  was,  however,  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  emperor,  considered  in  some  of  his  va¬ 
rious  capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistra 
tus  under  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  pree- 
tor.*  Horace  even  addresses  Augustus*  in  the 
terms  “  majestas  tua ,”  but  this  can  hardly  be  view¬ 
ed  otherwise  than  as  a  personal  compliment,  and 
not  as  said  with  reference  to  any  of  the  offices 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties  to 
various  new  offences  against  the  person  of  the  em¬ 
peror  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  imperial  period.  Au¬ 
gustus  availed  himself  of  the  lex  for  prosecuting  the 
authors  of  famosi  libelli  ( cogniiiov.em  de  famosis  li 
bellis,  specie  legis  ejus,  tractavit 5) :  the  proper  infer¬ 
ence  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  is,  that  the  leges 
majestatis  (for  they  all  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  term  “  legem  majestatis")  did  not  apply  to  words 
or  writings,  for  these  were  punishable  otherwise. 
The  passage  of  Cicero*  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and, 
as  it  stands,  inconsistent  with  the  context ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lex  Majestatis  of 
Sulla  contained  any  provisions  as  to  libellous  words, 
as  to  which  there  were  other  sufficient  provisions. 
( Vid.  Injuria.)  Sigonius  has  attempted  to  collect 
the  capita  of  the  lex  Majestatis  of  Sulla.  Undei 
Tiberius,  the  offence  of  majestas  was  extended  to 
all  acts  and  words  which  might  appear  to  be  disre¬ 
spectful  to  the  princeps,  as  appears  from  various 
passages  in  Tacitus.7  The  term  perduellio  was  in 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  majes¬ 
tas  against  the  imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender  ;  a  rule  which  was  established  (as  we 
are  informed  by  Paulus)  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  case 
of  Druncianus,  a  senator  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
outbreak  of  Cassius,  and  whose  property  was  claim 
ed  by  the  fiscus  after  his  death.  (Perhaps  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Capitolinus,8  and  of  Vukatius  Gallicanus,’ 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  Paulus.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Severus  and  Antoninus  Cara¬ 
calla  declared  that,  from  the  time  that  an  act  of 
majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
his  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the  greal 
( magnus )  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is  still 
meant)  added,  that  a  debtor  could  not,  after  that 
time,  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In  the 
matter  of  majestas,  slaves  could  also  be  examined 
by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  theiT 
master :  this  provision,  though  comprehended  in 
the  code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majes 
tatis,  was  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  original 
law,  for  Tiberius  sold  a  man’s  slaves  to  the  actoi 
publicus,1®  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence 
against  their  master,  who  was  accused  of  repetun 
das  and  also  of  majestas.  Women  were  admitted 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  ii.,  25,  49  ) — 2.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  21. — Id.,  Pit 
Cluent.,  35.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Philipp.,  xiii.,  9. — Cic.  in  Pis.,  11.)— 4 
(Epist.,  II.,  i  ,  288.) — 5.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  72. — Dion  Cass.,  lvi. 
27. — Suet.,  Octav.,  55.) — 6.  (ad  Fam.,  iii.,  11.)— 7.  (Ann.,  i  T3 
74;  ii.,  50,  iii.,  38.66,  67,  &c.)— 8.  (M.  Ant.  Phil.,  c.  26.,  -9 
(Avidius  Cassius,  t  9.)— 10.  ( Ann.,  iii.,  67.) 
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as  evidence  in  a  case  of  laesa  majestas,  and  the 
case  of  Fulvia  is  cited  as  an  instance.* 1 

As  to  the  phrase  patria  majestas,  see  Patria 

POTF.STAS. 

♦MALABATHRUM  (pa/.doaOpov).  The  Indian 
fialabadpov,  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian, 
is  indisputably,  according  to  Adams,  the  Betel, 
or,  rather,  the  Araeca-nut  enveloped  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Betel.  There  are  three  species  of  Betel, 
namely,  Malabathron  hydrosphaerum ,  mesospharum, 
e.nd  microsphezrum.  Horace  applies  the  word  to  an 
ointment  or  perfume,  “  perfusus  nilentes  Malahathro 
Syrio  capillos,"  on  which  passage  Porphyrion  re¬ 
marks,  “ Malabathrum  unguenti  speciem  esse  scimus.” 
Isidorus  says  of  it,  “  Folium  dictum,  quod  sine  ulla 
radice  innatans  in  Indiae  litoribus  colligitur.”  It 
is  unilormly  called  folium  by  Apicius.  According 
to  Geoffrey,  it.  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  cinna¬ 
mon-tree.  Sprengel,  in  like  manner,  holds  it  to  be  a 
cassia-leaf.  From  this  conflict  of  authorities,  it 
would  appear  that  the  term,  though  properly  signi¬ 
fying  what  we  have  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  became  gradually  applied  to  other  and 
different  aromatics.1 

♦MAI/ACHE  (paldxv)-  Sprengel,  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Walpole,  decides  that  the  edible  pakdxn  of 
the  Greeks,  or  p.  kt/ttevtti  of  Dioscorides,  was  the 
Malva  sylvestris.  The  devdpopa/ \dxn  of  Galen  he  sets 
down  as  the  Althaea  rozea.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
this  is  the  officinal  mallows  of  the  modern  Greeks. 
“  As  emollients,  mallows  are  well  known  in  medi¬ 
cal  practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  ( Althaea  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of 
remedial  substances.”* 

♦MALACIA  (paMtua ).  “One  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  animals,  according  to  the  Aristotelian  ar- 
angement,  which  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  The  cuttle-fish  and  a  few  others  were 
placed  in  this  class.  They  are  called  Mollia  by 
Pliny,  who,  however,  is  guilty  of  inconsistency  in 
applying  this  term  to  the  pa'ka.KbaTpaua  on  one  or 
more  occasions.”* 

♦MALACOCRANEUS  (paAaKOK.pa.vevc),  a  bird 
briefly  noticed  by  Aristotle.  Gesner  concludes  that 
it  is  the  “  Pica  glandaria ”  of  Pliny,  namely,  the 
Jay,  or  Garrulus  glandarius,  Brisson,  the  same  as 
the  Corvus  glandarius,  L.* 

MA'LLEUS,  dim.  MALLE'OLUS  (jbatGTpp  :  a <pv- 
pa,  dim.  a<j>vpiov),  a  Hammer,  a  Mallet.  In  the 
hands  of  the  farmer,  the  mallet  of  wood  served  to 
break  down  the  clods  (occare)  and  to  pulverize 
them.6  The  butcher  used  it  in  slaying  cattle  by 
striking  the  head,  and  we  often  read  of  it  as  used 
by  the  smith  upon  the  anvil.7  When  several  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  anvil,  it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  that  they  should  strike  in  time,  and 
Virgil  accordingly  says  of  the  Cyclopes,  “Inter  se 
brachia  tollunt  in  numerum .”8  The  scene  which 
he  describes  is  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  in  which  Vul¬ 
can,  Brontes,  and  Steropes  are  seen  forging  the 
metal,  while  the  third  Cyclops,  Pyracmon,  blows 
die  bellows.9  Beside  the  anvil-stand  (vid.  Incus) 
is  seen  the  vessel  of  water  in  which  the  hot  iron 
or  bronze  was  immersed.10 

But,  besides  the  employment  of  the  hammer  upon 
the  anvil  for  making  all  ordinary  utensils,  the  smith 


1  (Dig.  48,  tit.  4.— Cod.  ix.,  tit.  8.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  1 1.— Isid., 
Orig.,  xviii.,  9. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P ., 

i ,  3.— Dioscor.,  ii.,  144.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  18.— Adams,  Append., 

v.)—  6.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  13.  —  Id.  ib.,  xi.,  2.— Virg., 

Georg.,  i.,  105.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  53,  215.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  44.— 

Aristoph.,  Pix,  566. — Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  12. — Id.  ib.,x.,  29.) — 7. 

(Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  627.— Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  477.— Od.,  iii.,  434.— 

A  poll.  Rhod  ,  iii  ,  1254.— Herod.,  i.,  68.— Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Di¬ 

in.,  59.  -  A-istot.,  De  Gen.  Anim.,  v.,  8.) — 8.  (Georg.,  iv.,  174. 
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(xa’t (khvc)  wrought  with  this  instrument  figuis* 
called  ipya  afvprjXara  (or  bhoo<pvp7iTal),  which  wore 
either  small  and  fine,  some  of  their  parts  being 
beaten  as  thin  as  paper,  and  being  in  very  high  re¬ 
lief,  as  in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (vid.  Lorica,  p.  598),  or 
of  colossal  proportions,  being  composed  of  separate 
plates  riveted  together  ;  of  this,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  example  was  the  statue  of  the  sun  of  wrought 
bronze  (ocpvpyharoc  koTmgooc  ;*  fiaiorypoKonia3),  sev¬ 
enty  cubits  high,  which  w^.s  erected  in  Rhodes. 
Another  remarkable  production  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Jupiter,*  which  was  erect¬ 
ed  at  Olympia  by  the  sons  of  Cypselus.  The  right-' 
hand  figure  of  Hercules,  in  the  woodcut  at  page  93, 
is  taken  from  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  bronze 
candelabrum,  found  in  1812  near  Perugia,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Glvptothek  at  Munich.  It  consists 
of  embossed  plates,  finely  wrought  with  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  the  small  rivets  for  holding  them  togeth¬ 
er  are  still  visible. 

By  other  artificers  the  hammer  was  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  chisel  (vid.  Dot.  a  bra),  as  by  the 

carpenter  (pulsans  malleus  ;*  woodcut,  p.  62)  and 
the  sculptor. 

The  term  malleolus  denoted  a  hammer,  the  trans¬ 
verse  head  of  which  was  formed  for  holding  pitch 
and  tow,  which,  having  been  set  on  fire,  was  pro¬ 
jected  slowly,  so  that  it  might  not  be  extinguished 
during  its  flight,  upon  houses  and  other  buildings 
in  order  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  which  was,  there¬ 
fore,  commonly  used  in  sieges,  together  with  torches 
and  falaricae.*  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

When  the  shoot  of  a  vine  was  cut  in  order  to  be 
set  in  the  ground,  part  of  the  stem  was  also  cut 
away  with  it,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  hammer ;  hence  such  cuttings  were  called 
malleoli.1 * 

♦MALINOTHALLE  (pahivoduhhy),  a  plant  which, 
according  to  Bauhin,  some  had  taken  for  the  Cyperus 
esculentus.  Stackhouse  adopts  this  opinion.8 

♦MALTHE  (pakOii),  a  fish  mentioned  by  Oppian. 
Athenaeus,  and  JElian.  All  that  we  can  ascertain 
of  it,  remarks  Adams,  is,  that  it  was  of  the  Ceta¬ 
ceous  tribe.9 

*MALVA.  (Vid.  Malache.) 

♦MALUM  (prjlov).  “According  to  Macrobiua 
the  ancients  applied  the  term  mala  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit  which  have  the  hard  part  or  kernel  within, 
and  the  esculent  part  outside.  The  various  kind* 
treated  of  by  ancient  authors  will  be  found  undei 
their  several  heads.”10 

MALUS  ('luroc).  The  ancients  had  vessels  with 

1.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  222.)— 2.  (Theocrit.,  xxii.,  47.)— 3 
(Philo,  De  7  Spectac,  4,  p.  14,  ed.  Orelli.)— 4.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6, 
20.— Plat.,  Phedr.,  p.  232,  Heindorf.)— 5.  (Coripp.,  De  Laud. 
Just.,  iv.,  47.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  6. —  Non.  Marcell.,  p.  556, 
ed.  Lips. — Festus,  s.  v. — Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  24. — Veget.,  De  R« 
Mil.,  iv.,  18. — Vitruv.,  x.,  16,  9,  ed.  Schneider.) — 7.  (Cic.,  D« 
Sen.,  15. — Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  6. — Id.  ib.,  xi.,  2.) — 8.  (THe.*. 
phrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  8.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  8.  v.'  — 10.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii  ,  19.  -  -  Alams,  A  open! 
a.  r.) 
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one  two,  and  three  masts.  The  inscriptions  recent¬ 
ly  discovered  at  Athens  contain  a  perfect  inventory 
of  all  the  gear  issued  to  trieres  and  tetreres,  and 
they  have  been  illustrated  and  deciphered  by 
Bbckh.1  From  this  work  we  perceive  that  two 
masts  were  issued  from  the  veupiou  for  every  trieres, 
and  are  enabled  to  correct  Hesychius,  who  calls  the 
f.rsi  or  mainmast  ukutsio c,  whereas  this  is  unques- 
tior  ably  the  foremast.  The  other  lexicographers 
sillier  omit  the  word,  or  give  an  imperfect  sense  to 
it.  These  inscriptions  enable  us  to  give  it  an  ex¬ 
act  signification.  In  n.,  92,  they  give  Icstov  pcyd- 
\ov  and  Icstov  iucardov  as  distinct  gear.  The  masts 
of  the  tetreres  are  similarly  termed  iarovc,  xi.,  e. 
For  a  triakonter,  two  masts,  both  termed  iaroi,  ap¬ 
pear,  xvn.,  sub  init.  In  two-masted  ships  the  small¬ 
er  mast  was  usually  near  the  prore.  In  three- 
masted  ships  the  size  of  the  masts  decreased  as 
they  approached  the  stem ;  the  largest  was  the  near¬ 
est  to  the  stern.  The  mast  was  of  one  entire  piece. 
Pliny1  tells  us  the  mast  and  the  yards  were  usually 
of  fir.  Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  yard 
was  affixed  to  the  mast,  see  the  article  Antenna. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  inscriptions  alluded  to,  and 
which  are  mostly  of  the  aera  of  Demosthenes,  who 
is  named  in  them,  any  terms  by  which  parts  of  the 
mast  are  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
issued  to  the  trierarch  as  a  piece  of  solid  gear.  The 
price  of  the  large  mast  is  given  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  (probably,  as  Bbckh  conjectures,  with  hoops, 
&c.)  at  37  drachmae.  Pliny3 *  attributes  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  mast  to  Daedalus. 

MALUS  OCULUS.  {Vid.  Fascinum.) 

MANCEPS  has  the  same  relation  to  mancipium 
that  auspex  has  to  auspicium.  It  is  properly  qui 
manu  capit.  But  the  word  has  several  special  sig¬ 
nifications.  Mancipes  were  those  who  bid  at  the 
public  lettings  of  the  censors  for  the  purpose  of 
farming  any  part  of  the  public  property*  Some¬ 
times  the  chief  of  the  publicani  generally  are  meant 
hy  this  term,  as  they  were  no  doubt  the  bidders 
and  gave  the  security,  and  then  they  shared  the 
undertaking  with  others,  or  underlet  it.5  The  man¬ 
cipes  would  accordingly  have  distinctive  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  took  on 
lease,  as  decumani,  portitores,  pecuarii.  Suetoni¬ 
us6  says  that  the  father  of  Petro  was  a  manceps  of 
labourers  {opera)  who  went  yearly  from  Umbrium 
to  Sabinum  to  cultivate  the  land ;  that  is,  he  hired 
them  from  their  masters,  and  paid  so  much  for  the 
use  of  them,  as  is  now  often  done  in  slave  coun¬ 
tries.  The  terms  mancipes  thermarum  et  salina- 
rum  occur  in  the  Thedosian  Code.7 

MANCIPA'TIO  ( Vid .  Mancipium.) 

MA'NCIPI  RES.  {Vid.  Dominium.) 

MANCI'PII  CAUSA.  The  three  expressions  by 
which  the  Romans  indicated  the  status  in  which  a 
free  person  might  be  with  respect  to  another,  were 
in  potestate,  in  manu,  and  in  mancipio  ejus  esse.8 
In  consequence  of  his  potestas,  a  father  could  man- 
cipate  his  child  to  another  person,  for  in  the  old 
times  of  the  Republic  his  patria  potestas  was  hardly 
,:stinguished  from  property;  the  act  of  begetting 
w  as  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  ownership.  A 
b  isband  had  the  same  power  over  a  wife  in  manu, 
for  she  was  “  filise  loco.”  Accordingly,  a  child  in 
pot  estate  and  a  wife  in  manu  were  properly  res 
saaneip  and  they  were  said  to  be  in  mancipio. 
Still  such  persons,  when  maneipated,  were  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  relation  of  slaves  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  maneipated,  but  they  occupied  a 
status  between  free  persons  and  slaves,  which  was 


1  (“  Urh  mden  das  Seeweesen  des  A  -tischen  Staates,”  Berlin, 

1840.)  — 2.  (xvi.,  76.)  — 3.  (vii.,  57.  —4.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Man¬ 

ceps.— Cic.  Pro  Plane.,  13.) — 5.  (.A^rt i.  in  Dir.  Ver.,  c.  10.)  — 

6.  (Vesp  ,  1.)  -7.  (xiv  tit.  5,  s.  3.)-  8  tGaius,  i.,  49.) 


expressed  by  the  words  mancipii  causa.  Such  per 
sons  as  were  in  mancipii  causa  were  not  sui  juris, 
and  all  that  they  acquired  was  acquired  for  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  maneipated.  But  they 
differed  from  slaves  in  not  being  possessed ;  they 
might  also  have  an  injuriarum  act ,o  for  ill-treat¬ 
ment  from  those  who  had  them  in  mancipio,  and 
they  did  not  lose  the  rights  of  ingenui,  but  these 
rights  were  only  suspended.  As  to  contracts,  the 
person  with  whom  they  contracted  might  obtain 
the  sale  of  such  property  (bona)  as  would  have  been 
theirs  if  they  had  not  been  in  mancipii  causa,  as 
Gaius  expresses  it.3  Persons  in  mancipii  causa 
might  be  manumitted  in  the  same  way  as  slaves, 
and  the  limitations  of  the  lex  JElia  Sentia  and  Furia 
Caninia  did  not  apply  to  such  manumissions.  The 
person  who  effected  the  manumission  thereby  ac¬ 
quired  a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  was  of  some 
importance  in  the  matters  of  hereditas  and  tutela. 

The  strict  practice  of  mancipatio  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  and  probably  still  ear¬ 
lier,  and  it  had  then  become  a  mere  legal  form  by 
which  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  {vid.  Eman¬ 
cipation  except  a  person  was  maneipated  ex  nox- 
ali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts  by  the  son,  the  father 
could  mancipate  him  {ex  noxali  causa  mancipio  dare), 
and  one  act  of  mancipatio  was  considered  suffi 
cient  ;3  but  the  son  had  a  right  of  action  for  recov 
ering  his  freedom,  when  he  had  worked  out  the 
amount  of  the  damage.*  Justinian  put  an  end  to 
the  noxse  datio  in  the  case  of  children,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  before  his  time  had  fallen  into  disuse.5 

In  his  time,  Gaius  remarks,6  that  men  were  not 
kept  in  mancipii  causa  {in  eo  jure)  for  any  long  time, 
the  form  of  mancipatio  being  only  used  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the  purpose  of  eman¬ 
cipation.  But  questions  of  law  still  arose  out  ol 
this  form ;  for  the  three  mancipationes,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son,  might  not  always 
have  been  observed.  Accordingly,  a  child  begotten 
by  a  son  who  had  been  twice  maneipated,  but  born 
after  the  third  mancipatio  of  his  father,  was  still  in 
the  power  of  his  grandfather.  A  child  begotten  by 
a  son  who  was  in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into 
his  father’s  power  if  he  was  manumitted  after  that 
mancipation ;  but  if  the  father  died  in  mancipio,  the 
child  became  sui  juris.7 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa  or  fiducise  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tutores,  and  aho  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will  • 
but  a  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.8 

Dion  Cassius9  says  that  Tiberius  Nero  transferred 
or  gave  (efedutce)  his  wife  to  Octavianus,  as  a  father 
would  do;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife  Marcia  by 
the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensius10  is  a  well- 
known  story.  It  is  probable  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  wife  was  in  manu,  and,  accordingly,  might 
be  maneipated,  and  her  children  born  to  her  new 
husband  would  be  in  his  power. 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated  to 
his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was  in 
mancipii  causa. 

MANCFPIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  word  mancipatio,  of  which 
Gaius11  says,  “  Mancipatio  dicitur  quia  manu  res  ca- 
pitur."  The  term  mancipium,  then,  is  derived  from 
the  act  of  corporeal  apprehension  of  a  thing ;  and 
this  corporeal  apprehension  is  with  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  It  was  not  a 

1.'  (Gaius.  ..,  48-50.) — 2.  (iv.,  80.) — 3.  (Gaius,  iv.,  75-78. — Liv.. 

viii.,  28.)  —  t.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  Leg.  Coll.,  ii.,  3.)  —  5  (Inst.,  iv., 
tit.  8,  s.  7.)  -6.  (i.,  141.) — 7.  (Gains,  i.,  135.) — 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  115, 
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atmple  corporeal  apprehension,  but  one  which  was 
accompanied  with  certain  forms  described  by  Ga  .us  :l 
“  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  ( puberes ),  and  also  in  the 
presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  status,  who 
holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales,  and  hence  is  called 
Libripens.  The  purchaser  (qui  mancipio  accipit ), 
taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says,  I  affirm  that  this 
■lave  (homo)  is  mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  he  is 
purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money  («s)  and 
brazen  scales.  Re  then  strikes  the  scales  with  the 
piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  price  ( quasi  pretii  loco)."  The  same  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefly  by  Ulpian  * 
This  mode  of  transfer  applied  to  all  res  mancipi, 
whether  free  persons  or  slaves,  animals  or  lands. 
Lands  ( prcedia )  might  be  thus  transferred,  though 
the  parties  to  the  mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ; 
but  all  other  things,  which  were  objects  of  manci¬ 
patio,  were  only  transferable  in  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  because  corporeal  apprehension  was  a  ne¬ 
cessary  part  of  the  ceremony.  Gaius  calls  manci¬ 
patio  “  imaginaria  qucedamvenditio;"  for,  though  the 
law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer  of  the  quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of  sale  consisted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to  the  price.  The 
party  who  transferred  the  ownership  of  a  thing  pur¬ 
suant  to  these  forms  was  said  “  mancipio  dare he 
who  thus  acquired  the  ownership  was  said  “ mancip¬ 
io  accipere.”  The  verb  “  mancipare"  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  “  mancipio  dare."  Horace* 
uses  the  phrase  “  mancipat  usus,"  which  is  not  an 
unreasonable  license :  he  means  to  say  that  “  usus" 
or  usucapior  has  the  same  effect  as  mancipatio, 
which  is  true ;  but  usus  only  had  its  effect  in  the 
case  of  res  mancipi,  where  there  had  been  no  man¬ 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio. 

Mancipatio  is  used  by  Gaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  mancipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.* 

The  division  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  nee 
mancipi  had  reference  to  the  formalities  requisite  to 
be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  It  is 
stated  in  the  article  Dominium  what  things  were 
things  mancipi.  To  this  list  may  be  added  children 
of  Roman  parents,  who  were,  according  to  the  old 
law,  res  mancipi.  {Vid.  Mancipii  Causa.)  The 
quiritarian  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  only  be 
immediately  transferred  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made  such  things 
ip  bcnis.  The  quiritarian  ownership  of  res  nec 
mancipi  wa 3  acquired  by  tradition  only.  Quiritarian 
ownership  is  called  mancipium  by  the  earlier  Ro¬ 
man  writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by 
later  writers,  as,  for  instance,  Gaius.  Mancipatio 
could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or 
those  who  had  the  commercium ;  which,  indeed, 
appears  from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.8 

The  old  word,  then,  by  which  this  formal  transfer 
of  ownership  was  made,  was  mancipium,  which  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.6  The  word  nexum  or 
nexus  is  also  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Cicero7  defines  “  abalienatio"  to  be  “  ejus  rei  quae, 
mancipi  est ;"  and  this  is  effected  either  by  “  traditio 
alteri  nexu  ant  in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ea  jure  civili 
fieri  possunt."  According  to  this  definition,  “  aba- 
iienatio "  is  of  a  res  mancipi,  a  class  of  things  deter¬ 
minate  ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is  either  by  “  tra- 
iitio  nexu"  or  by  “  in  jure  cessio."  The  two  modes 
correspond  respectively  to  the  “  mancipatio"  and 
“  injure  cessio"  of  Gaius,*  and,  accordingly,  manci- 

1.  (i.,  119.) — 2.  (Frag.,  xix.) — 3.  (Epist.,  ii.,2, 159.)— 4.  (Cic., 
De  Off.,  iii.,  16.  —  Id.,  De  Orat.,  i.,  39.)  —  5.  (Gaius,  i.,  119. — 
Hip.,  Frag.,  jjx.,  3.)— 6.  (Dirksen,  Uebemicht,  &c.,  p.  395.) — 7.  j 
ITop  5.) — 13.  (ii.,  41.) 
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patio,  or  the  older  term  mancipium,  is  equivalent  t< 
“  traditio  nexu  :"  in  other  words,  mancipium  was  ■ 
nexus  or  nexum.  Cicero1  uses  both  words  in  the 
same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  various  titles  to 
property,  and  among  them  he  mentions  the  jus 
mancipii  and  jus  nexi.  He  may  mean  here  to 
speak  of  the  jus  mancipii  in  its  special  sense,  as 
contrasted  with  the  jus  nexi,  which  had  a  wide? 
meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both  words 
to  express  one  thing.*  According  to  iElius  Gallus 
everything  was  “  nexum”  “  quodcunque  per  aes  el 
libram  geritvr and  as  mancipatio  was  effected 
per  aes  et  libram,  it  was  consequently  a  nexum. 
The  form  of  mancipatio  by  the  aes  and  libra  con¬ 
tinued  probably  till  Justinian  abolished  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi.  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Horace,*  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny,4 * 
is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  mancipio,  the  vend 
or  was  bound  to  warranty  in  double  of  the  amount 
of  the  thing  sold.8  A  vendor,  therefore,  who  had  a 
doubtful  title,  would  not  sell  by  mancipium,  but  would 
merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave  the  purchaser 
to  obtain  the  quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  by 
usucapion.6  Accordingly,  Varro  observes,7  that  if 
a  slave  was  not  transferred  by  mancipium,  the 
seller  entered  into  a  stipulatio  dupli,  to  be  enforced 
by  the  buyer  in  the  case  of  eviction ;  when  the 
transfer  was  by  mancipium,  this  stipulation  was  not 
necessary.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  called 
lex  mancipii,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from 
the  passage  of  Cicero*  that  the  lex  contained  the 
penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained  what  the  sellei 
warranted.9 

It  will  easily  result  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
mancipium  may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete 
ownership,  and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus,  as  ii 
a  passage  of  Lucretius  that  has  been  often  quoted,1' 
and  to  fructus.11  Sometimes  the  word  maneipiua 
signifies  a  slave,  as  being  one  of  the  res  mancipi 
this  is  probably  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero,1 
and  certainly  in  Horace.1*  Sometimes  mancipia  U 
used  generally  for  res  mancipi,14 *  unless  rem  mancipi 
is  the  right  reading  in  that  passage. 

The  subject  of  mancipium  and  mancipatio  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Corn.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusculum  de 
Rebus  Mancipi  et  Nec  Mancipi. 

MANDA'TI  ACTIO.  ( Vid .  Mandatum.) 

MANDA'TUM  exists  when  one  person  commis¬ 
sions  another  to  do  something  without  reward,  and 
that  other  person  undertakes  to  do  it :  and  general¬ 
ly  it  may  be  stated,  that  whenever  a  man  gives  a 
thing  to  another  to  do,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to 
be  done  for  pay  ( merces ),  would  make  the  transac¬ 
tion  a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  right  to 
the  actio  mandati  arises  ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  clothes 
to  a  fullo  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a 
tailor  ( sarcinator )  to  mend.  The  person  who  gav6 
the  commission  was  the  mandator,  he  who  received 
it  was  the  mandatarius.  The  mandatum  might  be 
either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  mandator,  or  on 
another  person’s  account,  or  on  the  account  of  the 
mandator  and  another  person,  or  on  account  of  the 
mandator  and  mandatarius,  or  on  the  account  of 
the  mandatarius  and  another  person.  But  there 
could  be  no  mandatum  on  the  account  ( gratia )  of  the 
mandatarius  only  ;  as  if  a  man  were  to  advise  an¬ 
other  to  put  his  money  out  to  interest,  and  it  were 
lost,  the  loser  would  have  no  mandati  actio  against 
his  adviser.  If  the  advice  were  to  lend  the  money 
to  Titius,  and  the  loan  had  the  like  result,  it  was  a 

1.  (De  Harusp.  Resp.,  c.  7.)  —  2.  (ad  Fam.,  iv.,  30.)  —  3. 

(Epist.,  ii.,  2,  158.) — 4.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii  ,  3.) — 5.  (Paulus,  S.  R„ 

ii.,  16.) — 6.  (Pit  at.,  Cure.,  iv.,  2,  9. — Id.,  Persa,  iv.,  3,  55.) — 7. 

(De  Re  Rustica.  ii.,  10.) — 8.  (De  Or.,  i.,  39.)— 9.  (Vid.  Pro  Mu- 

rant,  c.  2.) — 10  (iii.,  985.) — 11.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  29,  30.)— 
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question  whether  this  was  a  case  of  mandatum  ; 
rut  the  opinion  of  Sabinus  prevailed  that  it  was. 
It  was  not  mandatum  if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos 
mores,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  object  of  the  man- 
datum  was  an  illegal  act.  A  mandatum  might  be 
general  or  special :  and  the  mandatarius  was  bound 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The 
mandator  had  an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons 
as  the  mandatarius  contracted  with  ;  and  such  per¬ 
sons  had  the  like  action  against  the  mandator,  and 
a  direota  actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  man¬ 
dator  and  mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  di¬ 
recta  actio  against  one  another  in  respect  of  the 
mandatum  :  the  ac.io  of  the  mandatarius  might 
be  for  indemnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he 
had  done  bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded 
his  commission,  he  had  no  action  against  the  man¬ 
dator;  but  the  mandator,  in  such  case,  had  an  action 
for  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have 
been  executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled 
so  long  as  no  part  of  it  was  performed  ( dam  adhuc 
Integra  res  est).  In  the  like  case,  it  was  also  dis¬ 
solved  by  the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the 
mandatarius  executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death 
of  the  mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had 
his  action,  of  course,  against  the  heres.  According 
to  Cicero,  a  mandati  judicium  was  “  non  minus  tur- 
pe  quam  furti  ;”1 *  which,  however,  would  obviously 
depend  on  circumstances.  (Vid.  Infamia.) 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under  the 
Empire,  the  mandata  principnm  were  the  commands 
and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  provinces  and 
others.  Frontinus*  classes  the  mandata  principum 
with  lex  and  senatus  consulta.3 

MANDR.dE.  ( Vid .  Latrunculi.) 

*MANDRAG'ORAS  (pavdpaydpa f),  the  Man¬ 
drake.  “  It  is  to  be  remarked,”  observes  Adams, 
“  that  the  pavdpayopaq  of  Theophrastus  is  different 
from  that  of  Dioscorides.  Dodonaeus  determines 
the  former  to  be  the  Atropa  Belladonna.  According 
to  Sprengel,  the  M.  of  Dioscorides  is  the  Mandra- 
goras  vernalis,  Bertol.,  and  the  M.  foemina  the  M. 
autumnalis.  On  the  Mandragoras ,  see  an  interest¬ 
ing  disquisition  in  the  Hierobotanicon  of  Celsius.”4 * 

MANDYAS.  (Vid.  Lacerna.) 

MA'NICA,  a  Sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeves 
sewed  to  the  tunic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  Chiridota,  or  “  manicata  tunica,”* 
sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a  separate  part  of  the 
dress.  Palladius*  mentions  the  propriety  of  provi¬ 
ding  “  ocreas  manicasque  de  pellibus”  i.  e.,  leggins  and 
sleeves  made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  hunts¬ 
man  and  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman 
gladiators  wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of 
an  appropriate  kind  on  the  right  arm  and  hand,7  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  page  477. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together  even 
as  early  as  the  Homeric  age.8  In  this  passage  the 
manicae  (jetpn 5eq)  seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the 
hands  to  protect  them  from  briers  and  thorns  :  and 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  simple  mittens,  such  as  our 
abourers  use  in  hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls 
\cipl6eg  da/crv/lwrat.9 

Gloves  with  fingers  ( digitalia 10)  were  worn  among 
the  Romans  for  the  performance  of  certain  manual 
operations.  Pliny  the  younger  refers  also  to  the 
use  of  manicae  in  winter  to  protect  the  hands  from 
eold.u  Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably 
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made  of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  muffs ;  the  Persians 
also  wore  gloves  in  winter  (danrvlriOpac;').  In  an 
enumeration  of  the  instruments  of  torture  used  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
“  the  glove,”*  but  its  construction  or  material  ia 
not  described. 

Handcuffs  were  called  manicae, ,3 

Besides  the  tunica  manicata  with  sleeves  reach¬ 
ing  either  to  the  elbow  or  to  the  wrist,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  under  Chiridota,  there  was 
another  variety,  in  which  the  sleeves  came  down 
only  a  little  below  the  shoulder  (see  woodcut,  page 
332).  The  Exomis  had  a  short  sleeve  for  the  left 
arm  only.  The  sleeves  of  the  Persian  tunic  (Can- 
dys)  were  exceedingly  wide. 

MANI'PULUS.  The  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  is  clearly  derived  from  manus,  was  a 
handful  or  wisp  of  hay,  straw,  fern,  or  the  like  ;*  and 
this,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the 
end  of  a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard 
in  the  days  of  Romulus  ;6  hence  it  was  applied  to  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  serving  under  the  same  en¬ 
sign  (see  Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  88  ;  vi.,  85,  who 
connects  it  in  this  sense  directly  with  manus ) ;  and 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re¬ 
solved  into  small  battalions  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  manipuli,*  and  varied  in 
numbers  at  different  periods  according  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  constitution  of  the  legion. 

1.  The  earliest  account  of  their  formation  is 
given  in  Livy,7  where  the  narrative  is  in  itself 
sufficiently  intelligible,  although  the  whole  chapter 
has  been  elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  oth¬ 
ers,  who  were  determined  to  force  it  into  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statements  of  Polybius,  which  refer 
to  the  Roman  army  as  it  existed  200  years  later. 
According  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage  in  ques¬ 
tion,  the  legion,  in  the  year  B.C.  377,  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines,  as  described  on  page  103.  The  front 
line,  or  haslati,  consisted  of  15  manipuli,  each  ma- 
nipulus  containing  62  soldiers,  a  centurion,  and  a 
vexillarius.  The  second  line,  or  principes,  consist¬ 
ed,  in  like  manner,  of  15  manipuli,  this  combined 
force  of  30  manipuli  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  antepilani.  The  third  line,  or 
triarii,  was  also  drawn  up  in  15  divisions,  but  each 
of  these  was  triple,  containing  3  manipuli,  3  vexil- 
la,  and  186  men.  In  these  triple  manipuli  the  vet¬ 
erans,  or  triarii  proper,  formed  the  front  ranks  ;  im¬ 
mediately  behind  them  stood  the  rorarii,  inferior  in 
age  and  renown,  while  the  acccnsi,  less  trustworthy 
than  either,  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  The 
battle  array  may  be  represented  as  in  the  woodcut 
in  the  following  page. 

If  the  hastati  and  principes  were  successively  re¬ 
pulsed,  they  retired  through  the  openings  left  be¬ 
tween  the  maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  then  closed 
up  their  ranks  so  as  to  leave  no  space  between 
their  maniples,  and  presented  a  continuous  front 
and  solid  column  to  the  enemy :  the  heavy-armed 
veterans  in  the  foremost  ranks,  with  their  long  pila, 
now  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onset,  while  the  rorarii 
and  accensi  behind  gave  weight  and  consistency  to 
the  mass,  an  arrangement  bearing  evidence  to  a 
lingering  predilection  for  the  principle  of  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  and  representing,  just  as  we  might  expect  at 
that  period,  the  Roman  tactics  in  their  transition 
state.  The  only  change  made  in  the  common  read¬ 
ing  of  Livy,  according  to  the  above  explanation,  ia 
the  substitution  suggested  by  Stroth,  of  “  Ordo  sex- 

1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  8,  (>  17.) — 2.  (Synes.,  Epist.,  58.) — 3. 
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tgenos  militcs  et  duos,  centurionem  et  vexillarium 
unum,"  for  “  Ordo  sexagenos  milites,  duos  centuri¬ 
ones,'"  &c.,  an  emendation,  the  truth  of  which  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  context  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  paragraph,  where  the  triple  vexillum  or  ma- 
nipulus  is  said  to  have  contained  186  men,  i.  e., 
3x62.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  words  ordo, 
mampulus,  vexillum,  are  throughout  the  chapter  em¬ 
ployed  as  synonymous,  and  they  continued  to  be 
used  indifferently  even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,1 
Kat  to  pev  pepog  heaarov  kicakeaav  ual  ray  pa  sal 
oneipav  sal  ar/uaiav.  The  numbers  of  the  legion 
thus  described  are  stated  by  Livy  at  5000  ;  the  cal¬ 
culation  will  stand  as  follows : 


Hastati .  15  X  62—  930 

Principes .  15  X  62=  930 

Tfiarii .  15x186=2790 

Centuriones  et  Vexillarii  =150 

4800 


The  remaining  200  may  have  been  skirmishers 
not  included  in  the  manipular  battalions ;  or  we 
may  suppose  that  Livy  spoke  in  round  numbers,  in 
which  case,  instead  of  “  Scribebantur  autem  qualuor 
fere  legiones  quvnis  millibus  pedilum,"  we  should 
adopt  the  almost  necessary  correction,  Scribeban¬ 
tur  autem  qualuor  legiones  quinis  fere  millibus  pedi- 
tum .” 

2.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  (B.C.  150)  the  legion 
contained  4200  men,  except  in  cases  of  great  emer¬ 
gency,  when  it  was  augmented  to  5000. 2 *  It  was 
divided  into  1200  hastati,  1200  principes,  600  tria- 
rii,  the  remaining  1200  being  velites,  who  were  dis¬ 
tributed  equally  among  the  three  lines.  When  the 
legion  exceeded  4200,  the  numbers  of  the  hastati, 
principes,  and  velites  were  increased  in  proportion, 
the  number  of  triarii  always  remaining  the  same 
(600).  The  hastati,  principes,  and  triarii  were  sub¬ 
divided  each  into  10  manipuli  ox  or  dines,  and  in  each 
manipulus  there  were  two  centuriones,  two  optionee, 
and  two  signiferi :  hence,  when  the  legion  consisted 
of  4200,  a  manipulus  of  the  hastati  or  of  the  principes 
would  contain  120  men,  including  officers,  and  a 
manipulus  of  the  triarii  in  all  cases  60  men  only. 

3.  At  a  subsequent  period,  probably  during  the 
wars  of  Marius,  certainly  before  the  time  of  Caesar, 
the  practice  of  marshalling  an  army  in  three  lines 
was  changed,  and  the  terms  hastati,  principes,  and 
triarii  fell  into  disuse.  The  legion,  as  explained 
under  Army,  p.  104,  was  now  divided  into  10  co- 
hortes,  each  cohors  into  three  manipuli,  and  each 
manipulus  into  two  centuries,  the  manipulus  thus 
constituting  ^th  part  of  the  whole.  It  ought  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  locus  classicus  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  104)  is  a  quotation  by  Aldus  Gellius  from 
“  Cinciuj,  De  Re  Militari."  This  Cincius  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cincius  Ali¬ 
ment  us  the  annalist ;  but  this  is  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible,  for  Alimentus  served  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  Polybius,  who  flourished  full  fifty  years 
later,  gives  no  hint  of  any  such  arrangement  of  the 
Roman  troops. 


1.  (vi.,  20.)  i.  (Polyb.,  vi..  20  ) 
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4.  We  may  infer  that  manipulus  maintained  m 
last-mentioned  signification  under  the  first  empei 
ors  from  Tacitus,1  where  Germanicus,  when  haran 
guing  the  mutinous  legions  “  Adsistentem  contioncm 
quia  permixta  videbatur,  discedere  in  manipulos  jubet , 
.  .  .  vexilla  preeferri,  ut  id  saltern  discerneret  cohorles 
but  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  58,  the  word  is  applied  more 
loosely  to  a  detachment  of  60  men,  who  were  de¬ 
spatched  under  the  command  of  a  centurion  to  Asia 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus  to  death. 

5.  Vegetius2  (A.D.  375)  employs  manipulus  as  an 
antiquated  term,  equivalent  to  contubernium,  indi¬ 
cating  a  company  of  10  soldiers  who  messed  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  tent. 

Isidores2  defines  a  manipulus  to  be  a  body  of  200 
soldiers,  which  will  apply  to  the  period  when  the 
legion  contained  6000  men.  See,  on  the  whole  of 
this  subject,  Le  Beau,  Mimoire  du  Maniple  et  scs 
parties  in  the  Memoires  de  V Aeademie  des  Inscrip 
tions,  &c.,  t.  xxxii.,  p.  279.  The  views,  however, 
of  this  writer  are  far  from  being  uniformly  correct. 

MA'NSIO  (oTaOpoq),  a  post-station  at  the  end  of 
a  day’s  journey. 

The  great  roads,  which  were  constructed  first  by 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  afterward  by  the  Romans, 
were  provided,  at  intervals  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  a  day’s  journey,  with  establishments  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  khans  or  caravanseras 
which  are  still  found  in  the  East.  There  were  1 1 1 
such  stations  on  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,* 
their  average  distance  from  one  another  being  some¬ 
thing  less  than  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erect¬ 
ed  at  the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers,  is  called  by  Herodotus  uardlvcng  and  Karayoo- 
yr).  To  stop  for  the  night  was  KaraXveiv.6  As  the 
ancient  roads  made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still 
followed  to  a  considerable  extent,*  so  also  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  modern  khan,  which  is  a 
square  building  enclosing  a  large  open  court,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering 
into  plain,  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied 
by  uninterrupted  custom  from  the  Persic  KardXvmg. 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  ar¬ 
mies  or  of  caravans,  they  have  also  served  to  afford 
a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and  beast. 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manere , 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansiones  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
castra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  intrenchments.  In  pro¬ 
cess  of  time  they  included  not  only  barracks  and 
magazines  of  provisions  ( horrea )  for  the  troops,  but 
commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  emperoi 
himself,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  these,  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
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for  conveying  government  despatches.  ( Vid .  Cisi- 
um.)  The  rruinsio  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  officer  called  mansionarius. 

Desides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military  ways 
others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  were  used 
merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refreshment, 
and  which  were  called  mutationes  {aXlayai).  There 
were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio.  The 
hinerarium  a  Burdigala  Hierusalem  usque,  which  is 
a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  mentions  in  order  the  mansiones  from  Bor¬ 
deaux  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  intervening  mutationes, 
and  other  more  considerable  places,  which  are  call¬ 
ed  either  cimtates,  vid,  or  castclla.  The  number  of 
leagues  ( leugce )  or  of  miles  between  one  place  and 
another  is  also  set  down. 

MANTE'LE  ( xeipopaurpou ,  x^tp^xpayelov),  a  nap¬ 
kin.  The  circumstance  that  forks  were  not  invent¬ 
ed  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use  of 
napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  ;x  also,  when 
the  meal  was  finished,  and  even  before  it  commen¬ 
ced,  an  apparatus  was  carried  round  for  washing 
the  hands.  A  basin,  called  in  Latin  malluvium ,* 
and  in  Greek  x^PVLi1 *’  X^i ouibov,  or  x£LP°VLnTPov  (.vid. 
Chernips),  was  held  under  the  hands  to  receive  the 
water,  which  was  poured  upon  them  out  of  a  ewer 
( urceolus ).  Thus  Homer  describes  the  practice, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  a  recent  traveller, 
it  continues  unchanged  in  the  countries  to  which 
his  description  referred.3  The  boy  or  slave  who 
poured  out  the  water  also  held  the  napkin  or  towel 
for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The  word  mappa,  said 
to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin,*  denoted  a  smaller 
kind  of  napkin,  or  a  handkerchief,  which  the  guests 
carried  with  them  to  table.8  The  mantele,  as  it 
was  larger  than  the  mappa,  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  table-cloth.6  {Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.)  An  anecdote 
is  preserved  of  Lucilius  the  satirist,  stating  that, 
after  he  had  been  dining  with  Lselius,  he  ran  after 
him  m  sport  with  a  twisted  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
as  if  1o  strike  him  {obtorta  mappa7). 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  {ugolivy*).  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  were  of  fine  linen  {burpi/a/aara 
'kap.npd  oivdovvpr/*).  Sometimes  they  were  wool¬ 
len,  with  a  soft  and  even  nap  {tonsis  mantelia  vil- 
lis 10).  Those  made  of  Asbestos  must  have  been 
rare.  The  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
used  linen  napkins  embroidered  or  interwoven  with 
gold,11  and  the  traveller  already  quoted  informs  us 
that  this  luxury  still  continues  in  the  East.  Nap¬ 
kins  were  also  worn  by  women  as  a  headdress,  in 
which  case  they  were  of  fine  materials  and  gay 
colours.13  These  were  no  doubt  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  elegant  ways,  resembling  those  which  are  in  use 
among  the  females  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor  at  the  present  day. 

♦MANTICHORA  {gavrixupaq,  or,  as  some  read 
it,  fiavTixopaq),  “  an  animal  briefly  noticed  by  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Ctesias.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  was 
the  Hyena,  or  nearly  allied  to  it.  Schneider  in¬ 
clines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  species  of 
Porcupine.  Heeren  contends  that  the  description 
if  Ctesias  is  taken  from  one  of  the  monstrous  fig¬ 
ures  of  animals  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.”  The 
Mantichoras  is  said  to  have  had  the  face  and  ears  of 
a  human  being,  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  terminating  like  a  scorpion’s.  Its  cry  re¬ 


1  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3,  $  51.)— 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Fellows’s 
journal,  1838,  p.  153.) — -4.  (Quint.il.,  i.,  5,  57.) — 5.  (Hor.,  Sat., 
II.,  iv.,  81. — Id.  ib.,  II.,  viii.,  63.)—— 6.  (Martial,  xii.,  29. — Id., 
xiv.,  138.) — 7.  (Heindorff  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  i.,  73.) — 8.  (Athen., 
ix.,  79.) — 9.  (Philoxenus,  ap.  Athen.,  ix.,  77.)  —  10.  (Virg., 
Georg.  iv.,  377. — AEn.,  i.,  702.) — 11.  (Lamprid.,  Al.  Severus,  c. 
40.)-  1  2.  (Athen.,  ix.,  79.) 


sembled  the  blended  notes  of  a  pipe  at.  I  trum 
pet.1 

♦MANTIS  {pavrlq).  The  pavrlq  of  Theocritus 
according  to  Adams,  was  most  probably  the  Cicada , 
and  the  same  authority  considers  it  doubtful  if  tli6 
term  ever  stands  for  the  Cancer  mantis,  L.  The 
name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of  insects,  the  lar¬ 
gest  of  which  is  the  M.  precaria,  or  Camel-cricK- 
et 3  “  Another  amusing  insect,”  observes  Dodwell, 
“  which  is  not  uncommon  in  warm  climates,  is  the 
Mantis;  it  is  called  la  morte  by  the  Italians,  and 
baton  marchant  and  prie  dieu  by  the  French.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  them  The  most  common  and 
the  most  beautiful  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  with 
long  wings,  which  they  fold  up  in  several  plaits. 
They  are,  in  general,  about  three  inches  in  length, 
with  long  legs  and  claws,  which  they  use  with 
great  dexterity  in  seizing  their  prey.  This  consists 
of  any  kind  of  insect  which  they  can  master.  I 
have  seen  them  catch  wasps  and  bees.  If,  when 
they  are  in  possession  of  their  prey,  any  other  in¬ 
sect  settles  within  their  reach,  they  first  stick  the 
former  on  some  sharp  spikes  with  which  their  legs 
are  provided,  and  then  catch  the  other.” 

MANT'ICE  {pavnKr)).  {Vid.  Divinatio.) 

MANU'BLE.  ( Vid  Spolia.) 

MANULEA'TUS.  {Vid.  Chiridota.) 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  {Vid.  Marriage, 
Roman.) 

MANUMI'SSIO  was  the  form  by  which  slave* 
and  persons  in  mancipii  causa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effect  ng  a  justa  et  le- 
gitima  manumissio,  namely,  vindicta,  census,  and 
testamentum,  which  are  enumerated  both  by  Gaius 
and  Ulpian3  as  existing  in  their  time.4 *  Of  these 
the  manumissio  by  vindicta  is  probably  the  oldest, 
and,  perhaps,  was  once  the  only  mode  of  manumis¬ 
sion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  in  use  at  an  early 
period,8  and,  indeed,  he  states  that  some  persons 
refer  the  origin  of  the  vindicta  to  the  event  there  re¬ 
lated,  and  derive  its  name  from  Yindicius  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  part,  at  least,  of  the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  manumissio  by  the  vindicta 
was  as  follows :  The  master  brought  his  slave  be¬ 
fore  the  magistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds  {causa) 
of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor  of  the 
magistratus  laid  a  rod  {festuca)  on  the  head  of  the 
slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex  jure 
Quiritium,  that  is,  “  vindicavit  in  libertalem."  The 
master  in  the  mean  time  held  the  slave,  and  after 
he  fcr'1  nronounced  the  words  “  hunc  hominem  libe¬ 
rum  volo,"  he  turned  him  round  {momento  turbinis 
exit  Marcus  Dama 6)  and  let  him  go  {emisit  e  manu), 
whence  the  general  name  of  the  act  of  manumis¬ 
sion.  The  magistratus  then  declared  him  to  be 
free,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero7  seems  to  use  the 
word  “  addicere.”  The  word  vindicta  itself,  which 
is  properly  the  res  vindicata,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace."  Plautus9  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  manu¬ 
missio  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  in  jure 
vindicationes,10  and  that  the  lictor  in  the  case  of 
manumission  represented  the  opposite  claimant  in 
the  vindication1 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  vindicta,  se« 
Vindicij®  and  Vindicatio. 


I.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  3. — Ctes.,  Indie. — AEhan,  N.  A.,  iv. 

21. — Heeren,  Hist.  Researches,  vol.  i.,  p.  155. — Adams,  Append  * 

s.  v.) — 2.  (Theocr.,  Idyl.,  x.,  18. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — l)od- 

well’s  Tour,  vol.  ii.,  p.  46  ) — 3.  (Frag.,  1  )— 4.  (Compare  Cic.. 

Top.,  2,  and  Plautus,  Cas.,  ii.,  8,  68.) — 5.  (ii.,  5.) — 6.  (Persiua 

Sat.,  v.,  78.)  —  7.  (ad  Att.,  vii.,  2.)  —  8.  (Sat.,  ii.,  7,  76.)  —  9 

(Mil.  Glor.,  iv.,  1,  15.) — 10.  (Gaius,  iv.,  16.)  —  11.  {Vid.  Unter- 

holzner,  Von  den  formen  der  Manumissio  pei  Vindicta m  und 

Emancipatio,  Zeitschrift,  ii.,  139.) 
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The  manumissio  by  the  census  is  thus  briefly  tle- 
acribed  by  Ulpian  :  “  Slaves  were  formerly  manu¬ 
mitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census  ( lus - 
trzli  ccnsu )  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census  (some 
read  nomin  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters.”  Persons  in  mancipio  might  also  obtain 
their  manumission  in  this  way.1 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  manumissio,  modern 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec¬ 
tures.  It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manumis¬ 
sion  by  vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not  civitas  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may  easily  be 
allowed,  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  civitas  could 
only  be  conferred  by  the  sovereign  power,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  could  be  no  effectual  manumission 
except  by  the  same  power.  But  the  form  of  the 
vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that  the  person  manu¬ 
mitted  was  a  slave,  but  that  he  was  a  free  person, 
against  whose  freedom  his  master  made  a  claim. 
The  proceeding  before  the  magistratus  was  in  form 
an  assertion  rf  the  slave’s  freedom  ( maim  asserere 
liberali  causa'),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de¬ 
fence,  but  he  let  him  go  as  a  free  man.  The  pro¬ 
ceeding  then  resembles  the  in  jure  cessio,  and  was, 
in  fact,  a  fictitious  suit,  in  which  freedom  ( libertas ) 
was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magistratus  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favour  of  freedom  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the  civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  census  the  slave  was  register¬ 
ed  as  a  citizen  with  his  master’s  consent.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  vindicta  must  have  originally  pre¬ 
ceded  the  census,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave,  with  his 
master’s  consent,  as  a  citizen.  A  question  might 
arise  whether  he  should  be  considered  free  imme¬ 
diately  on  being  entered  on  the  censors’  roll,  or  not 
until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  ;s  and  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance,  for  his  acquisitions 
wrere  only  his  own  from  the  time  when  he  became 
a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  freedom 
which  was  given  by  will  ( tcstamentum ).  Freedom 
{libertas)  might  be  given  either  dirccto,  that  is,  as  a 
legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissum.  The  slave 
w'ho  w'as  made  free  directo  was  called  orcinus  li- 
bertus  (or  horcinus,  as  in  Ulp.,  Frag.),  for  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  that  certain  senators  were  called 
orcini.4  He  who  received  his  libertas  by  way  of 
fideicommissum  was  not  the  liberlus  of  the  testa¬ 
tor,  but  of  the  person  who  was  requested  to  manu¬ 
mit  him  ( manumissor ) :  if  the  heres  who  was  re¬ 
quested  to  manumit  refused,  he  might  be  compelled 
to  manumit  on  application  being  made  to  the  proper 
authority.  Libertas  might  be  given  by  fideicom¬ 
missum  to  a  slave  of  the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or 
of  his  legatee,  and  also  to  the  slave  of  any  other 
person  ( cxtraneus ).  In  case  of  libertas  being  thus 
given  to  the  slave  of  any  other  person,  the  gift  of 
libertas  was  extinguished  if  the  owmer  w'ould  not 
sell  the  slave  at  a  fair  price.  A  slave  who  w'as 
made  conditionally  free  by  testament,  w'as  called 
statu  liber,  and  he  w'as  the  slave  of  the  heres  until 
the  condition  was  fulfilled.  If  a  statu  liber  w?as 
sold  by  the  heres,  or  if  the  ownership  of  him  w'as 
acquired  by  usucapion,  he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the 
condition  :  this  provision  was  contained  in  the  law1 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free 
and  heres  by  the  testator’s  will,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator  he  became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he 
W'ished  it  or  not.  (  Vid.  Heres.) 

The  lex  ^Elia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  140.) — 2.  (Plaut.,  Poen.,  iv.,  2,83,  &c.) — 3.  (Cic., 

t>*  Oi.,  i  ,  40.) — 4.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  35.) 
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manumission.  Among  other  things,  it  enacied  uiat 
a  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age  should  not  become 
a  Roman  citizen  by  manumission,  unless  the  grounds 
of  manumission  were  approved  before  a  body  called 
consilium,  and  the  ceremony  of  vindicta  was  ob¬ 
served.  This  consilium  at  Rome  consisted  of  fivs 
senators  and  five  equites,  all  puberes ;  and  in  the 
provinces  of  twenty  recuperatores,  who  were  Ro¬ 
man  citizens.  If  an  insolvent  master  manumitted 
by  testament  a  slave  under  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  him  his  heres,  the  lex  did  not  ap¬ 
ply.  This  lex  also  annulled  all  manumissions  made 
for  the  purpose  of  cheating  creditors  and  defrauding 
patrons  of  their  rights.  The  ceremony  of  manumit¬ 
ting  slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had  become 
very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  :*  it  might  be  in 
the  public  road  {in  transitu),  as  when  the  praetor  or 
proconsul  was  going  to  the  bath  or  the  theatre.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  the  place  which  determined  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  such  an  act,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  done  before  a  competent  authority  :  hence 
it  could  take  place  before  municipal  magistratus 
who  had  the  legis  actio.  The  Romans  never  lost 
sight  of  the  real  groundwork  of  their  institutions, 
whatever  changes  might  be  made  in  mere  forms. 
The  lex  JElia.  Sentia  also  prevented  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age  from  manumitting  slaves,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  vindicta.  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
consilium.  {Vid.  Sentia.) 

The  lex  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  fixed  limits  to  the 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  will. 
The  number  allowed  was  a  half,  one  third,  one 
fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that  the 
testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by  the 
lex.  As  its  provisions  only  applied  to  cases  w'here 
a  man  had  more  than  twm  slaves,  the  owner  of  one 
slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by  this  lex. 
It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom  freedom 
was  given  should  be  named.  This  lex  only  ap¬ 
plied  to  manumission  by  testament.  It  was  passed 
about  A.D.  7,  and  several  senatus  consulta  were 
made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.2  This  lex  was  re¬ 
pealed  by  Justinian.3 

A  form  of  manumission  “inter  amicos”  is  alluded 
to  by  Gaius.  This  w  as,  in  fact,  no  legal  manumis¬ 
sion,  but  it  w'as  a  mere  expression  of  the  master’s 
wish,  w’hich  would  have  been  sufficient  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be  done  by 
inviting  the  slave  to  table,  waiting  him  a  letter,  or 
in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is  stated  that  ori¬ 
ginally  such  a  gift  of  freedom  could  be  recalled,  as 
to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  was  not  legal 
freedom  ;  but  ultimately  the  praetor  took  persons 
who  had  been  made  free  in  this  manner  under  his 
protection,  and  the  lex  Junia  Norbana  gave  them  the 
status  called  Latin  itas. 

A  manumissio  sacrorum  causa  is  sometimes  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the  w  ords 
sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds  of  the 
manumission  :  the  form  might  be  the  usual  form.4 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  legal  forms,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu¬ 
mission,  that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  was 
merely  in  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by  man¬ 
umission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus  or  pu- 
pilla,  could  not  manumit.  If  several  persons  w-ere 
joint  owners  ( socii )  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them  man¬ 
umitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  wrnuld  have  effect¬ 
ed  complete  manumission  if  the  slave  had  been  the 
sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such  manumissor 
lost  his  share  in  the  slave,  w  hich  accrued  to  the  otlt 
er  joint  owner  or  joint  owners.  Justinian  enacted 

1.  (i.,  20.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40. — Gaius,  i.,  46.)  —  3.  (Cort 
v.,  tit.  3:  “De  Lege  Fus.  Can.  tollenda.”)— -4.  (Festui,  g  * 
Manumitti,  Puri. — Savigny,  Zeitschrift,  lii.  405.^ 
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that,  if  crjy  one  joint  owner  was  willing  to  manumit 
a  slave,  the  other  might  be  compelled  to  manumit 
on  receiving  the  price  fixed  by  law  for  their  shares. 
If  one  person  had  the  ususfructus  and  another  the 
property  of  a  slave,  and  the  slave  was  manumitted 
by  him  who  had  the  property,  he  did  not  become 
free  till  the  ususfructus  had  expired  :  in  the  mean 
time,  however,  he  had  no  legal  owner  ( dominus ). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
•A  patronus  and  libertus  between  the  manumissor 
?nd  the  manumitted.  When  manumitted  by  a  citi¬ 
zen,  the  libertus  took  the  praenomen  and  the  gentile 
name  ot  the  manumissor,  and  became,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  gens  of  his  patron.  To  these  two 
names  he  added  some  other  name  as  a  cognomen, 
either  some  name  by  which  he  was  previously 
known,  or  some  name  assumed  on  the  occasion  : 
thus  we  find  the  names  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  P.  Teren- 
tius  Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manu¬ 
mitted  by  the  state  as  a  servus  publicus,  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  civitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or 
he  took  that  of  the  magistratus  before  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  relation  between  a  patronus  and 
libertus  is  stated  under  Patronus. 

At  the  time  when  Gaius  wrote,  the  peculiar  rights 
of  Roman  citizens  were  of  less  importance  than 
they  had  been  under  the  Republic.  He  states  that 
’ill  slaves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper  form, 
and  under  the  proper  legal  conditions,  became  com¬ 
plete  Roman  citizens.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the  plebeians, 
for  instance,  before  their  masters  obtained  the  ho- 
nores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  condition  than  those 
who  manumitted  them,  and  their  masters  had  nut 
then  the  complete  civitas.  The  want  of  ingenuitas 
also  affected  their  status  ;  but  this  continued  to  be 
the  case  even  under  the  Empire.  (Vid.  Ingenui.) 

Before  the  year  B  C.  311,  the  libertini  had  not 
the  suffragium,  but  in  that  year  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  gave  the  libertini  a  place  in  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  time  the  libertini  had  the  suffragium  after 
they  were  duly  admitted  on  the  censors’  roll.1  In 
the  year  B.C.  304  they  were  placed  in  the  tribus 
urban®,  and  not  allowed  to  perform  military  service. 
In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  B. C.  169, 
they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus  urban®  deter¬ 
mined  by  lot,2  or,  as  Cicero*  expresses  it,  the  father 
of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii  transferred  the  li¬ 
bertini  (nutu  atque  verbo )  into  the  tribus  urban®. 
Subsequently,  by  a  law  of  ^Emilius  Scaurus,  about 
B.C.  116,  they  were  restored  to  the  four  city  tribes, 
and  this  remained  their  condition  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic,  though  various  attempts  were  made  to 
give  them  a  better  suffrage. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  lex  Man- 
lia,  B.C.  357  :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  vicesima.4 

MANUS  FERREA.  (Vid.  Harpago.) 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi  or 
forms  of  the  legis  actio  according  to  Gaius.5  It 
was,  in  effect,  in  some  cases,  a  kind  of  execution. 
The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  The  plaintiff  (actor)  laid  hold  of  the  defend¬ 
ant,  using  the  formal  words  “  Quod  tu  mihi  judica- 
tus  sive  damnatus  es  seslertium  x  milia  quae  dolo  malo 
n<m  solvisti  ob  earn  rem  ego  tibi  sestertium  x  milia  judi¬ 
cati  manus  injicio .”  The  defendant,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  a  certain  sum,  had  thirty  days  allowed 
him  to  make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio.  The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only  mode 
of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  person  (vin- 
iex)  who  would  undertake  his  defence  (pro  eo  lege 

1  (Plut.,  Poplic.,  7. — Liv.,  ix.,  46.  —  Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  36.) — 2. 

'Li*  ,  xlv.,  15.) — 3.  (De  Or.,  i ,  9.) — 4.  (Liv  ,  vii.,  16. — Id.,  xxvii., 

’6  -  -Oic.  ad  Att  ii.,  16.)  —5.  (iv.,  12.) 
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agere).  If  he  found  no  vindex,  the  plaintiff  or  cu* 
itor,  for  such  the  judgment  really  made  him,  might 
carry  the  defendant  to  his  house,  and  keep  him  in 
confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  his 
name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were  proclaimed 
at  three  successive  nundin®.  If  no  one  paid  the 
debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to  death  or  sold.1 
According  to  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the 
person  must  be  brought  before  the  pr®tor  (in  jus), 
which,  of  course,  means  that  he  must  be  seized 
first :  if,  when  brought  before  the  pr®tor,  he  did  not 
pay  the  money  (ni  judicatum  solvit)  or  find  a  vindex, 
he  might  he  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparent¬ 
ly  without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.  The  lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  six  months.  The  lex  Furia  de  Sponsu 
allowed  it  against  him  who  had  exacted  from  a 
sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion  (virilis  pars). 
These  and  other  leges  allowed  the  manus  injectio 
pro  judicato,  because  in  these  cases  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff  was  equivalent  to  a  claim  of  a  res  judicata. 
Other  leges  granted  the  manus  injectio  pura,  that 
is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  lex  Furia  Testamentaria 
and  the  Marcia  adversus  feneratores.  But  in  these 
cases  the  defendant  might  withdraw  himself  from 
the  manus  injectio  (manum  sibi  depellere),  and  de¬ 
fend  his  cause ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he  could 
only  relieve  himself  from  this  seizure  by  actually 
undertaking  to  defend  himself  by  legal  means.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of  the  old  law, 
it  was  in  these  cases  an  execution  if  the  defendant 
chose  to  let  it  be  so  ;  if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same 
as  serving  him  with  process  to  appear  before  I  he 
pr®tor.  A  lex,  the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in 
Gaius,  allowed  the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own 
cause  except  in  the  case  of  a  “judicatus,”  and  “is 
pro  quo  depensum  est and,  consequently,  in  the 
two  latter  cases,  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lex, 
a  man  was  bound  to  find  a  vindex.  This  continued 
the  practice  so  long  as  the  legis  actiones  were  in 
use  ;  “  whence,”  says  Gaius,2  “  in  our  time,  a  man 
‘  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  agitur'  is  compelled  to 
give  security  ‘  judicatum  solvi.'  ”  From  this  we 
may  conclude  that,  the  vindex  in  the  old  time  was 
liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  defence  to  the 
plaintiff’s  claim  ;  for,  as  the  vindex  could  “  lege 
agere,”  though  the  defendant  could  not,  we  must 
assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
no  good  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt  himself. 

MAPPA.  (Vid.  Mantet.e.) 

*MAIl'ATHRUM  (pdpadpov),  the  Fennel,  or  Ane- 
thum  faeniculum.  Thus  Apuleius  remarks,  “  Gr®cj 
Marathron ,  Latin  i  Faeniculum  vocant.”3 

♦MARGARI'TA  (azpyapirr/g,  pdpyapog,  &e.),  the 
Pearl.  “The  fullest  account  of  Pearls  contained 
in  any  Greek  author  is  to  be  found  in  ^Elian.4  The 
Indian  pearl-fish  of  which  he  speaks  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Avicula  Margaritifera.  The  shell  which  produces 
the  finest  pearls  in  Britain  is  the  Mya  Margaritifera, 
L.,  now  called  Alasmodon  Margaritiferum."  “  The 
Pearl,”  observes  Sir  John  Hill,  “  was  in  great  es¬ 
teem  among  the  ancients  even  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Job.  By  the  Romans  it  was  allowed  the  second 
rank  among  jewels.  Pearls  are  produced  in  many 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  but  the  finest,  and  what  are  prop 
erly  the  genuine  Pearl,  are  bred  in  the  Concha  Mar- 
garitifera  plerisque,  Berberi  antiquis  Indis  dicta.' 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  been  very  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  doubt- 


1.  (Cell.,  xx.,  1.)  —  2.  (iv.,  25.)  —  3.  (Theophrasr.,  H.  f  ., 
11. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  61. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  \  ) — 4.  (N.  A  xv 
8.) — 5.  (List.,  Hist,  '’mioh.) 
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less  means  this  very  shell  by  his  oarpeup  tivL 
Androsthenes  also  confirms  its  being  this  very 
shell  that  the  fine  O-rrta1  pearls  are  found  in  :  ev 
de  Idiov  naAuvatv  in  eh  oi  tSepotpi,  ct;  ov  q  papy  aping 
h'Q-'r  T'e  Pearl  is  no  more  than  a  morbid  excres¬ 
cence  from  the  animal  in  which  it  is  found.”1  “The 
commerce. ot  pearls  appears  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  Hiatory,  in  fact,  apprizes  us  that,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  princes  of  the  East  hz^e  sought 
after  this  kind  of  ornament  with  a  sort  of  passion, 
and  have  employed  it  in  all  parts  of  their  dress,  and 
even  in  decorating  instruments,  furniture,  &c.  The 
Persians,  according  to  Athenaeus,  paid  for  pearls 
with  their  weight  in  gold.  The  pearl  mussels, 
therefore,  must  be  like  our  common  mussels,  which, 


the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extinction  ol  ms  lam 
lly,  the  Spartan  king  Anaxandrides  wa?  allowed  te 
cohabit  with  two  wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two 
separate  establishments :  a  case  of  bigamy  which, 
as  Herodotus1  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spartan,  nor,  indeed,  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  appear  never  to  ha/e 
had  more  than  one  novpidit]  iXoxog*  though  they 
are  frequently  represented  as  living  in  concubinage 
with  one  or  more  naTJianal.  Solon  also  seems  to 
have  viewed  marriage  as  a  matter  in  which  the 
state  had  a  right  to  interfere,  for  we  are  told  that 
his  laws  allowed  of  a  ypa<f>i]  dyapiov,  though  the 
regulation  seems  to  have  grown  obsolete  in  later 
times ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  instance  on  record 


in  spite  of  the  prodigious  quantity  that  have  been  j  of  its  application.3  Plato,  too,  may  be  quoted  to 
eaten  for  so  many  years,  do  not  appear  to  suffer  prove  how  general  was  this  feeling ;  for,  according 
any  sensible  diminution.”3  “  The  art  of  forcing  to  his  laws,4  any  one  who  did  not  marry  before  he 
shell-fish  to  produce  pearls  was  known  in  the  first  was  thirty-five  was  punishable  not  only  with  unpla, 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  to  the  inhabitants  of  but  also  with  pecuniary  penalties  ;  and  he  expressly 
the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  we  are  told  by  the  states  that,  in  choosing  a  wife,  every  one  ought  to 


philosopher  Apollonius,  who  thought  that  circum¬ 
stance  worthy  of  particular  notice.  The  Indians 
dived  into  the  sea  after  they  had  rendered  it  calm, 
and  perhaps  clearer,  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  They 


consult  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  not  his  own 
pleasure.5 

But,  independent  of  any  public  considerations, 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (pecu- 


then  enticed  the  fish,  by  means  of  some  bait,  to  open  j  liar  to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
their  shells,  and  having  pricked  them  with  a  sharp-  j  tion.  Plato6  mentions  one  of  these,  viz.,  the  duty 
pointed  instrument,  received  the  liquor  that  flowed  1  incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  provide  for  a 
from  them  in  small  holes  made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  I  continuance  of  representatives  to  succeed  himself 
which  they  hardened  into  real  pearls.”  For  farther  as  ministers  of  the  Divinity  (rw  Qeip  vnqpeTag  dvt f 
remarks  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  invention  avroi  napadiiovai).  Another  was  the  desire  felt 
of  Linnasus  for  producing  pearls,  consult  the  remarks  by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  perpetuate  his 
of  Beckmann,3  from  whom  the  above  has  been  taken,  own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his  “  heritage  being 
MARIS  or  MARES  ( [papig  or  pdpqg)  (Hesych.,  desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut  off”  (on ug  pi]  i^t- 

ni/rrnn\  o  I  irnolr  moaonvA  f  n  J. _ _  _  \  _ _ l  a  _  i _ 


uapiorov),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity,  which,  ac 
cording  to  Pollux4  and  Aristotle,5  contained  6  coty- 
1®,  =2-973  pints.  Polysenus  mentions  a  much 
larger  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing  10 
congii,  =7  galls.  3-471  pints.* 

•MARMOR  (pdppapog),  Marble.  “  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,”  observes  Adams,  “  the  term  Marble  should  be 
confined  to  those  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  polish  ;  but  the  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  all  stones  susceptible  of 


pqpuauai  roiig  o(j>£Tipuv  avruv  olnovg),  and  to  leave 
some  one  who  might  make  the  customary  offering*: 
at  his  grave  (dXj l’  eorai  rig  nai  6  ivayiuv'1).  We 
are  told  that,  with  this  view,  childless  persons 
sometimes  adopted  children. 

The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  grounded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  father  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 


a  good  polish.”  The  most  celebrated  of  the  antique  !  compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 


marbles  were  the  Parian,  Pentelican,  Chian,  and 
Theban,  for  an  account  of  which  consult  the  several 
heads.7 

MARRIAGE  (GREEK)  (Ta^of).  The  ancient 
Greek  legislators  considered  the  relation  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of 
public  or  general  interest.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  pri¬ 
vate  interests  and  happiness  to  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  regulations  on  this  subject.  For  instance,  by 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might 
Vj  taken  against  those  who  married  too  late  ( ypa<j>) ) 
jipiyaplov)  or  unsuitably  (ypa<f>i/  nanoyapiov ),  as  well 
ns  against  those  who  did  not  marry  at  all  (ypa<j>i/ 
uyaplov*).  These  regulations  were  founded  on  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthy 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.9  So  en¬ 
tirely,  in  fact,  did  the  Spartans  consider  the  renvo- 
noita,  or  the  production  of  children,  as  the  main 
object  of  marriage,  and  an  object  which  the  state 
was  bound  to  promote,  that  whenever  a  woman  had 
no  children  by  her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only 


his  extravagances.  Terence8  thus  illustrates  the 
practice : 

“  Pater  preeteriens  modo 

Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphilt 
hodie  inquit :  para." 

In  Plautus9  a  son  promises  his  father  that  he  wi< 
marry  in  these  words : 

“  Ego  ducam,  pater :  etiam  si  quam  aliam  jubebis 
Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con 
sidered  as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  necessary : 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  her  pa¬ 
rents,  and  receive  from  them,  it  might  be,  a  stran¬ 
ger  for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles  thus 
describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  “  When 
we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say)  we  are 
driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal  gods,” 
nai  ravr’,  ineiduv  ev<f>pov) )  &vi;y  pia, 

Xpxuv  inaiveiv,  kci  doxeiv  naAug  £%elv.x* 

So  also  in  Euripides,11  Hermione  declares  that  it  is 
her  father’s  business  to  provide  a  husband  for  her. 


allowed,  but  even  required  by  the  laws  to  cohabit  The  result  of  marriages  contracted  in  this  manner 

would  naturally  be  a  want  of  confidence  and  mutual 
understanding  between  husband  and  wife,  until  they 


with  another  man.10  On  the  same  principle,  and  for 

1.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  64.)— 2.  (Griffith’s  Cu- 
rier,  vol.  xii.,  p.  389.) — 3.  (Hist  of  Inventions,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2,  <5rc.) 
4.  (Onom.,  i.,  10.)— 5.  (H.  A.,  viii.,  9.)— 6.  (Wurm,  p.  134.)— 7. 
(Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  Mappapo?.)— 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
40.—  Plut.,  Lycurg.,  c.  15.)— 9.  (Muller.  Dorians,  iv..  4,  3.)— 

10  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  i.,  8.) 
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1.  (vi.,  39,  40.) — 2.  (Buttmann,  Lexil.,  73.) — 3.  (Platner,  Pro¬ 
cess,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  248.) — 4.  (Leg.,  iv.,  p.  721.) — 5.  (Leg.,  vi.,  773.1 
— 6.  (1.  c./ — 7.  (Isseus,  De  Apoll.  hared.,  p.  66,  ed.  Bekker.)— 8 
(Andria,  i.,  5.)— 9.  (Trinum.,  v.,  2,  59.) — 1C.  (Frag.  Tereu*  ' 
il  (Androm.,  951.) 
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t»*came  bette  r  acquainted  with,  and  accustomed  to, 
each  other.  X  mophon1 *  illustrates  this  with  much 
ndiveti  in  the  pe  .son  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of  his 
newly-married  wife :  “  When  at  last  she  was  man¬ 
ageable  (xeipotJijs),  and  getting  tame,  so  that  I 
could  talk  wit».  her,  I  asked  her,”  &c.,  &c.  By 
the  Athenian  laws,  a  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
marry  with  a  fo.eign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  ;a  but  proximity  by  blood  (uy- 
Xiareia),  or  consanguinity  (avyyiveia),  was  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage  in  any  part 
of  Greece ;  direct  lineal  descent  was.*  Thus  broth¬ 
ers  were  permitted  to  marry  with  sisters  even,  if 
not  6/iopT)Tpt.oi,  or  born  from  the  same  mother,  as 
Cimon  did  with  Elpinice,  though  a  connexion  of 
this  sort  appears  to  have  been  looked  on  with  ab¬ 
horrence.4  In  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  indeed, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit  of  caste  or  fam¬ 
ily  pride,  and  other  causes,  such  as  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse,  would  tend  to 
make  marriages  frequent  among  near  relatives  and 
connexions.4  At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of 
a  father  dying  intestate  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  lo  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not 
in  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were  poor 
(y&ftaaa),  the  nearest  unmarried  kinsman  either  mar¬ 
ried  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her  rank. 
When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they  were 
respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the  nearest 
having  the  first  choice.  {Vid.  Epiclerus.)  The 
heiress,  in  fact,  together  with  her  inheritance,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the  family,  so 
that,  in  early  times,  a  father  could  not  give  his 
daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  without  their 
consent.4  But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to 
the  later  Athenian  law,7  by  which  a  father  was 
empowered  to  dispose  of  his  daughter  by  will  or 
01  herwise,  just  as  widows  also  were  disposed  of 
in  marriage  by  the  will  of  their  husbands,  who  were 
considered  their  rightful  guardians  ( nvpioi ).* 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family 
(ohog),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta :  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Oleomenes,  as  being  her  dyxiorevg  or  next  of  kin, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister’s  daughter.  More¬ 
over,  if  a  father  had  not  determined  himself  con¬ 
cerning  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the  king’s 
court  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family  should  marry  the  heiress.* 
A  striking  resemblance  to  the  Athenian  law  re¬ 
specting  heiresses  is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code, 
as  detailed  in  Numbers,10  and  exemplified  in  Ruth.11 

But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  default  of  any  legal  regulations,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents,  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  npofivT/orpiai  or  npofivrjoTpLdeg .ia 
The  profession,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  thought  very  honourable,  nor  to  have  been 
held  in  repute,  as  being  too  nearly  connected  with, 
or  likely  to  be  prostituted  to,  irpoayuyeia.13 

Particular  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  auspicious  and  favourable  for  marriage 
among  the  Greeks.  Aristotle14  speaks  of  the  winter 
generally  as  being  so  considered,  and  at  Athens  the 
month  Ta/irjltuv,  partly  corresponding  to  our  Janu¬ 
ary,  received  its  name  from  marriages  being  fre¬ 
quently  celebrated  in  it.  Hesiod15  recommends 
marrying  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  : 

1.  (CEcon.,  7,  10.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Ne®r.,  1350.) — 3.  (Isaeus, 
De  Ciron.  haered.,  p.  72.) — 4.  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  448.) — 5. 
(Compare  Numbers,  c.  xxxvi.) — 6.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  10,  t)  4.) 
—7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  p.  1134.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob., 
814.)— 9.  (Herod.,  vi.,  57. — Muller,  1.  c.) — 10.  (c.  xxvii.,  1—11.) 
— 11.  (c.  iv.) — 12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  31.) — 13.  (Plato,  Theset., 
«,  p.  150.1—14  (Polit.,  vii .,  15.)— 15.  (Op.  et  D.,  800.) 


’Ei>  de  Terdprif  itfvdg  dyeodai  kg  ol<  v  d«oin*. 
but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  beguv 
ning  or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful.  Euripides' 
speaks  as  if  the  time  of  the  full  moon  were  though! 
favourable, 

brav  aelrjvrjg  evrvxvg  £16  y  Kvulog, 
in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  dixopt/- 
vide c  lonepai,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pindar.* 
That  this  prepossession,  however,  was  not  general 
and  permanent,  appears  from  Proclus,*  who  informs 
us  that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the 
times  of  new  moon  (rdf  npbg  ovvodov  rjfiepag),  i.  e., 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  20,  or  rather  before.4 

We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  usual  prelimina¬ 
ries  and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  The  most  important  preliminary 
at  Athens  was  the  iyyvr/oig  or  betrothal,  which  was, 
in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  complete  validity  of  a 
marriage  contract.  It  was  made  by  the  natural  or 
legal  guardian  (6  *vpiog)  of  the  bride  elect,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  the  relatives  of  both  parties  as  witnesses 
The  law  of  Athens  ordained  that  all  children  born 
from  a  marriage  legally  contracted  in  this  respect 
should  be  yvyoioi,3  and  consequently,  if  sons,  loo- 
poipoi,  or  entitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavelkind. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  without  espousals  would  lose  their  heritable 
rights,  which  depended  on  their  being  born  If  daryg 
Kal  kyyvrirr/g  yvvalnog  :  i.  e.,  from  a  citizen  and  a 
legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife’s  dowry  was  also 
settled  at  the  espousals.4 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  oi  marriage. 
The  first  of  these  were  the  nporeleia  yd/iuv  or  npo- 
yap-eia,1  and  consisted  of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made 
to  the  Qeol  yap-rjlioi,  or  divinities  who  presided  c^er 
marriage.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  made  on  the  day  before  the  ydpog  or  marriage ; 
but  there  is  a  passage  in  Euripides8  which  makes  it 
probable  that  this  was  not  always  the  case.  The 
sacrificer  was  the  father  of  the  bride  elect ;  the 
divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pollux,*  Hera,  and  Artemis,  and  the 
Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect  then  dedicated  the 
dnapxal  of  their  hair.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus10  they  were  Zeus  and  Hera  relela  (Juno  pronu- 
ba);  but  they  probably  varied  in  different  countries, 
and  were  sometimes  the  Qeol  eyxupioi  or  local  dei¬ 
ties.  The  offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made 
with  a  view  of  propitiating  her,  as  she  was  supposed 
to  be  averse  to  marriage.  ( Vid.  Brauronia,  p.  172.) 
We  may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  npoyd/xeia 
as  synonymous  with  Tzporeleia,  making  ydpog  iden¬ 
tical  with  re. log,  as  if  marriage  were  the  relog  or 
perfection  of  man’s  being  :  whence  reletog,  connect¬ 
ed  with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  married 
person,  and  dopog  fipcrtlrig,  a  house  without  a  hus¬ 
band,  or  incomplete.11  Another  ceremony  of  almost 
general  observance  on  the  wedding-day  was  the 
bathing  of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  water 
fetched  from  some  particular  fountain,  whence,  at 
some  think,  the  custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a 
lovrpoipopog,  or  “  water-carrier,”  over  the  tombs  of 
those  who  died  unmarried.  ( Vid.  Loutron,  p.  599.) 
After  these  preliminaries,  the  bride  was  generally 
conducted  from  her  father’s  to  the  house  of  the 

1.  (Iphig.  in  Aul.,  707.) — 2.  (Isth.,  vii.,  45.) — 3.  (ad  lies.,  Op. 

et  D.,  782.)  —  4.  (Plato,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  785.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Steph.,  1134.) — 6.  (Meier  and  Schomann,  p.  415.) — 7.  (Pollux, 

Onom.,  iii.,  38.)— 8.  (Iphig.  in  Aul.,  642.) — 9.  (Onom.,  ii j  ,  381-1 

—10.  (v.,  73.)— 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  701.) 
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bridegroom  at  n  ghtfall,  cit  a  chariot  (ij  dpdfyc) 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  furnished 
with  a  /cAm'f  or  kind  of  couch  as  a  peat.  On  either 
side  of  her  sat  the  bridegroom  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  or  relatives,  who,  from  his  office, 
was  called  nap6vvp.<pog  or  vvfx<f>evTT/Q ;  hut,  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  (oxripa)  with  the  bride  and  bride 
groom,  he  was  sometimes  called  the  napox^g  (o  {■< 
rpirov  6  irapoxov/xevog  ndpoxog  bdr/dr)1).  Hence 
Aristophanes*  speaks  of  the  “  blooming  Love  gui¬ 
ding  the  supple  reins,”  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to 
Hera,  as  the  Zrjvdg  ndpoxog  yd/iuv  rrjg  r*  evdaipcvog 
‘Hpag. 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom¬ 
panied,  according  to  circumstances,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial 
torches  (dpdtf  vvpifuKal*) ;  and  in  some  places,  as 
in  Bceotia,  it  was  customary  to  burn  the  axle  of 
the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the  bridegroom’s 
house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was  to  remain  at 
home  and  not  go  abroad.4  If  the  bridegroom  had 
been  married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted 
to  his  house  by  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  vvpipayuyog.3 

Both  bride  and  bridegroom  (the  former  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads,1  and  the  doors  of  their 
houses  were  hung  with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.7 
As  the  bridal  procession  moved  along,  the  hymenae- 
an  song  was  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  Lydian 
flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  beautifully  described 
by  Homer8  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  246),  and  the  married 
pair  received  the  greetings  and  congratulation  of 
those  who  met  them.9  After  entering  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  house,  into  which  the  bride  was  probably 
conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted  torch,10 
it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon  them 
(KaraxvapaTa)  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosper¬ 
ity.11 

After  this  came  the  yd/iog  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
doivrt  yapuKTj,  which  was  generally1*  given  in  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom  or  his  parents ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  festive  meeting,  served  other  and 
more  important  purposes.  There  was  no  public 
rite,  whether  civil  or  religious,  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  marriage  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  therefore  no  public  record  of  its  solemnization. 
This  deficiency,  then,  was  supplied  by  the  marriage 
feast,  for  the  guests  were  of  course  competent  to 
prove  the  fact  of  a  marriage  having  taken  place  ; 
and  Demosthenes13  says  they  were  invited  partly 
with  such  views.  To  this  feast,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  among  the  Greeks,  women  were  in¬ 
vited  as  well  as  men ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat 
at  a  separate  table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  among 
them.14  At  the  conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was 
conducted  by  her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber; 
and  a  law  of  Solon15  required  that  they  should  eat  a 
quince  together,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  conver¬ 
sation  ought  to  be  sweet  and  agreeable.  The 
song  called  the  Epithalamium  was  then  sung  be¬ 
fore  the  doors  of  the  bridal  chamber,  as  represent¬ 
ed  by  Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking 
af  the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says : 

Twelve  Spartan  virgins,  the  Laconian  bloom, 

Choired  before  fair  Helen’s  bridal  room ; 

To  the  same  time  with  cadence  true  they  beat 

The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet, 


1  (Harpocr ,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Ave»,  1735.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  1318.) 
-4  ('flut.,  Qusest.  Rom.,  p.  111.)— 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  — Pollux, 
Onom.,  iii.,  40.)  — 6.  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  467.)  — 7.  (Plut., 
Amat.,  10,  p.  27.)  —  8.  (II.,  xriii.,  490.— Hes.,  Scut.  Hero.,  273.) 
-9.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  1316.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Phoeniss.,  311.)— 11. 
tSchol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  768.)  — 12.  (Becker,  Charikles,  ii.. 
169  )— 13.  (c.  Onet.,  p.  869.) — 14.  (Lucian,  Conviv.,  8.— Athe- 
nseus.  xiv.,  p.  644.) — 15.  (Plutarch  in  Vit.,  c.  20.) 
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One  measure  tripp’d,  one  song  tt  gether  jung 

Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

Chap&un 

On  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks  that  epi 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  sung  in  tee  even¬ 
ing,  and  called  KaraKoipririKu,  and  others  in  the 
morning  ( opdpia ),  and  called  diryepruu. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  the  bride’ t 
residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the  krrav/ua ; 
on  which  their  friends  sent  the  customaiy  presents 
to  the  newly-married  couple.  On  another  day,  the 
dxavTua,  perhaps  the  second  after  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart  fiom  his 
wife  at  his  father’s-in-law,  and  the  bride  present¬ 
ed  him  with  a  garment  called  unavAurTrjpia,  in 
connexion  with  which,  Pollux1  observes,  that  the 
gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage  were 
called  anavTua  Some  of  the  presents  made  to  the 
bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were  called  dva- 
Kakvnri/pia,  as  being  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
bride  first  appearing  unveiled  :*  they  were  probably 
given  on  the  enav?ua,  or  day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  marriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  among  his 
own  phratores  (yapr/Mav  scil.  ■dvaLav  rolg  (ppdropaiv 
elor/veyKEv.* 

The  statement  above  made  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot,  of  course,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gen¬ 
erally  observed  at  Athens  in  later  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her  father 
or  guardian  ( icvpiog )  was  requisite  as  a  preliminary 
of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.4  Another  cus¬ 
tom  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  anciert 
times,  was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband,5  but,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of  her 
parents  or  guardians.6  She  was  not,  however,  im¬ 
mediately  domiciled  in  her  husband’s  house,  but 
cohabited  with  him  for  some  time  clandestinely, 
till  he  brought  her,  and  frequently  her  mother  also, 
to  his  home.7  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told,8  the 
young  men,  when  dismissed  from  the  dye'll  of  their 
fellows,  were  immediately  married,  but  did  not  take 
their  wives  home  till  some  time  afterward.  Muller 
suggests  that  the  children  of  this  furtive  kind  o 
intercourse  were  called  napdevioi. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re¬ 
lation  between  man  and  wife  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefacing  them  with  a  description  of  do¬ 
mestic  married  life  from  Lysias.9  The  speaker 
there  says,  “  I  have  a  small  two-story  house,  of 
equal  dimensions  on  the  basement  and  first  floor, 
both  in  the  male  and  female  apartments  (/card  rtjv 
yvvaiKuvinv,  k.  t.  A.).  Now,  after  our  little  boy  was 
born,  his  mother  used  to  suckle  it ;  and  that  she 
might  not  meet  with  any  accident  in  going  down 
the  ladder  (Ji  /c/U/caf),  whenever  she  wanted  to 
wash,  I  lived  up  stairs,  and  the  women  below. 
And  it  was  usual  for  my  wife  to  leave  me  very  fre¬ 
quently  and  sleep  down  stairs  with  the  child,  to 
give  it  the  breast  and  keep  it  from  crying.  And 
one  day,  after  dinner,  the  little  fellow  cried  and  fret¬ 
ted,  and  I  told  my  wife  to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now 
at  first  she  would  not,  but  at  last  I  got  angry  '"’ith 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  go:  ‘yes,’  said  she,  ‘  hat 
you  may  play  with  the  servant-maid,’  ”  &c. 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tale, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 


1.  (Onom.,  iii.,  39.)  —  2.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Demoslh.,  c. 
Eubul.,  1312,  1320. — Isseus,  De  Pyr.  h eared.,  p.45.)— 4.  (Muller, 
Dorians,  ii.,  4,  I)  2.) — 5.  ( Vid.  Herod.,  vi.,  65.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Ly* 
curg.,  15. — Xen.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  i.,  5.)— 7.  (Muller.  Dorians,  1  c  p 
— 8.  (Strabo,  x.,  p.  482.) — 9  (D-  Csede  Eratost.h.,  p.  92.) 
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not  go  ou.  with  him  to  dinner,  nor  sit  at  table 
with  his  guests  when  he  had  company.1 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  summed  up 
by  Plato*  under  the  heads  of  rapida ,  depart  da,  and 
jt a'.6orpo<j>ia. '  The  first  of  these  included  the  domes¬ 
tic  arrangements  of  the  house  and  superintendence 
of  the  furniture,  provisions,  cookery,  and  servants ; 
in  fact,  everything  that  came  under  the  name  of 
housekeeping.3  But  a  trust  of  this  kind  was  not 
reposed  in  a  young  Tvife  till  she  had  gained  some 
experience ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon,*  could  a  wife, 
married  at  fifteen,  be  likely  to  know,  who  had  lived 
in  complete  seclusion,  and  had  only  been  taught  by 
'  her  mother  to  conduct  herself  virtuously  (ouQpo- 
veiv)'1.  The  depamia  included  the  attendance  upon 
the  sick  inmates  of  the  house,  whether  free  or 
slaves  8  The  rnudoTpofyia  was  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  children,  on  which  Plutarch6  observes 
that  mothers  ought  themselves  to  nurture  and  suck¬ 
le  their  children,  though  frequently  female  citizens 
were  hired  as  wet  nurses.7  The  Spartan  nurses 
were  so  famous  that  they  were  engaged  even  in 
foreign  states ;  thus  Alcibiades,  we  are  told,  was 
suckled  by  a  Laconian  nurse.8  It  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remark,  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
a  citizen  in  good  circumstances,  to  which  only  our 
observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  entertained 
comparatively  little  regard  for  the  female  charac¬ 
ter.  They  considered  women,  in  fact,  as  decided¬ 
ly  inferior  to  men,  qualified  to  discharge  only  the 
subordinate  functions  in  life,  and  rather  necessary 
as  helpmates  than  agreeable  as  companions.  To 
these  notions  female  education  for  the  most  part 
corresponded,  and,  in  fact,  confirmed  them ;  it  did 
not  supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the 
affections  when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle9  states  that  the  relation  of  man  to  wom¬ 
an  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  subject ;  and  Pla¬ 
to,10  that  a  woman’s  virtues  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words,  for  she  has  only  to  manage  the  house 
well,  keeping  what  there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her 
husband.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remark,  that 
Athenians,  in  speaking  of  their  wives  and  children, 
generally  said  renva  sai  ywainag,  putting  their  wives 
last :  a  phrase  which  indicates  pretty  clearly  what 
was  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Moreover, 
before  marriage,  Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  which  amounted  to  little  short 
of  a  deprivation  of  liberty,  so  that  they  are  even 
said  to  have  been  watched  and  guarded  in  strong 
apartments, 

oxypoZoi  rrapdevutu  tppovpovvrai  ica'Aug  *n 
nor  was  it  thought  becoming  in  them  to  be  seen 
in  public,18  except  on  some  particular  occasions, 
when  they  appeared  as  spectators  of,  or  participa¬ 
tors  in,  religious  processions ;  of  which,  young  men 
desirous  of  getting  married  would  naturally  avail 
themselves  to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes 
were  of  a  very  jealous  and  almost  Oriental  charac¬ 
ter.  They  occupied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
pari  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  hus¬ 
band  it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 


3 .  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrr.  haered.,  39.— Demosth.,  c.  Neajr.,  1352.) — 
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even  to  enter  where  they  were.* 1 *  From  various 
passages  of  the  Attic  comedians,  it  would  also 
seem  that  married  women  were  required  to  keep 
at  home  (oiKnjpelv),  and  not  allowed  to  go  out  o  1 
doors  without  the  permission  of  their  husbands. 
Thus,  in  a  fragment  of  Menander,8  we  are  told 
that  married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  tbs 
gate  of  the  courtyard  of  the  house. 

nipag  yap  avAiog  dvpa 
’E/t evdipa  yvvauii  vevop.LOT’  oiaiag  • 

and  Aristophanes3 * *  speaks  of  their  husbands  forbiu 
ding  them  to  go  out.  Again,  on  occasions  of  great 
public  alarm  ( e .  g.,  when  the  news  of  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia  reached  Athens),  the  women  are  spoken 
of,  not  as  leaving  their  houses,  but  standing  at  their 
doors  and  inquiring  after  the  fate  of  their  husbands, 
a  circumstance  that  is  described  as  being  discred 
itable  to  themselves  and  the  city  (avatjiuv  avruv 
Kai  rfjg  rroAeug*).  From  a  passage  in  Plutarch,8  it 
appears  that  on  this  subject  there  was  the  same 
feeling  at  Thebes  as  well  as  at  Athens ;  and  the 
same  writer6  informs  us  that  one  of  Solon’s  laws 
specified  the  conditions  and  occasions  upon  which 
women  were  to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  houses.  In 
later  times  there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the 
yvvaiKovopoi ),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women. 
(Vid.  Gvnaxconomoi.) 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  remark,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  more  freedom  and 
consideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  affectionate  character  than  afterward. 
For  another  important  distinction,  see  Dos,  Greek.7 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta  es¬ 
pecially,  the  relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and 
the  regard  paid  to  women,  were  for  the  most  part 
the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to  have 
prevailed  universally  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Greece,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  East.  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Seanoiva,  or  “mistress,” 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  among  the  Thessalians  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Greece.8  Moreover,  the 
public  intercourse  permitted  by  the  Dorians  between 
the  sexes  was  (comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free 
and  unrestricted  a  character  as  to  have  given  oc¬ 
casion  for  the  well-known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(uvecng)  against  the  Spartan  women.9  The  influ¬ 
ence,  too,  which  the  Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed 
was  so  great,  that  the  Spartans  were  blamed  for 
submitting  to  the  yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even 
Aristotle10  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  by  the  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  life  and  conduct 
of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In  short, 
there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference  between 
the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian  and  Ionian 
states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  described  by  Muller11 
in  the  following  words  :  “  Among  the  Ionians  wom¬ 
en  were  merely  considered  in  an  inferior  and  se> 
sual  light ;  and  though  the  Hilolians  allowed  their 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  1157  and  1150.)  — 2.  (Meineke,  p, 
87.)  — 3.  (Thesm.,  p.  790.)  — 4.  (Lycurg.,  c.  I.eocr.,  p.  53,  Bek 
ker.) — 5.  (De  Gen.  Socr.,33) — 6.  (Solon,  21.) — 7.  (Becker,  Chari¬ 
kles,  ii.,  415.) — 8.  (Muller,  Dorians,  ii.,  4,  t)  4  ) — 9.  (Eurip.,  An- 
drom  ,  586.) — 10.  (Pol.,  ii.,  6.) — 11  (l.  c.) 
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feelings  a  more  exalted  tone,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amatory  poetesses  of  Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well 
at  Sparta  as  in  the  south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the 
only  nation  who  considered  the  higher  attributes  of 
the  female  mind  as  capable  of  cultivation.”  In 
Sparta,  too,  the  unmarried  women  lived  more  in 
public  than  the  married.  The  former  appeared  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  the  latter  veiled ;  and  at 
Sparta,  in  Crete,  and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  married  women  only  were  excluded.  The  re¬ 
verse  of  this  was  the  case  in  Ionia.1 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  fact,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
from  the  wife  (t rid.  Adulterium),  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  :* 

“  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam, 

Id  si  rescivit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 

Uxor  viro  si  clam  domo  egressa  est  foras, 

Viro  Jit  causa,  exigitur  matrimonio .” 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  dripla  if  he  continued 
to  cohabit  with  her ;  so  that  she  was  ipso  facto  di¬ 
vorced.3  But  a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two 
different  ways :  by  the  wife  leaving  the  husband,  or 
the  husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup¬ 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 
justification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
her  after  dismissal,  or,  rather,  for  her  guardians,  to 
bring  an  action  for  dismissal  {6ikt}  unone/xrpEug  or 
anonofj.nijg) :  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought  by 
the  husband,  was  a  6 lkt)  diroAelxpetog.  If,  however, 
a  wife  were  ill  used  in  any  way  by  her  husband,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  Slkt/  Kaicuoeug,*  so 
that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  unprotected  by  the 
laws  :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a  fragment  in  Athe- 
lueus,3  in  which  married  women  are  spoken  of  as 
relying  on  its  protection.  But  a  separation,  wheth¬ 
er  it  originated  from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (o  yap  dlav- 
Aof  lor iv  aloxvvTjv  tyo vf),  independent  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  sub¬ 
jected  by  it.  At  Sparta,  barrenness  on  the  part  of  a 
w’ife  seems  to  have  been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by 
the  husband  ;7  and  from  a  passage  in  Chrysostom,8 
it  has  been  inferred  that  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  imposing  supposititious  children  with  a  view  of 
keeping  {uaraoxelv)  their  husbands :  not  but  that 
the  word  admits  of,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  (from  the 
tense)  require,  a  different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  mainly  composed  from 
Becker’s  C hari/cles.9  The  duties  of  an  Athenian 
wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by  Xenophon.10 

MARRIAGE  (ROMAN),  MATRIMO'NIUM, 
NU'PTLE.  A  legal  Roman  marriage  was  called 
just*  nupti*,  justum  matrimonium,  as  being  con¬ 
formable  to  jus  ( civile )  or  to  law.  A  legal  marriage 
was  either  cum  conventione  uxoris  in  manum  viri, 
or  it  was  without  this  conventio.  But  both  forms 
of  marriage  agreed  in  this  :  there  must  be  connubi- 
um  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the  male 
must  also  be  pubes,  and  the  woman  viri  potens. 
The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  over  his  children  were  the  same  in  both. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  viewed,  first,  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  justum 
matrimonium ;  secondly,  with  reference  to  the  forms 
of  the  marriage  ;  thirdly,  with  reference  to  its  legal 
consequences. 


1.  (i  Killer,  Dorians,  ii.,  2,  $  2.)— 2.  (Mercat.,  iv.,  6,  2.)— 3. 
(Demt  jth.,  c.  Neair.,  p.  1374.) — 4.  (p  179.)— 5.  (xiii.,  p.  559.)— 
9.  (Flag.  ap.  Stob.,  p.  67,  Gaisford.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vi.,  61.)— 8. 
fOrat  xv.,  p.  44 y,  R.) — fl.  (ii.,  p.  4J5.) — 10.  (CEco*  ad  init.) 
fi^.2 


Unless  there  was  connubium,  there  could  be  n* 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  byUlpi.m 
to  be  “  uxoris  jure  ducendce  facultas,"  or  the  faculty 
by  which  a  man  may  make  a  woman  his  lawful 
wife.  But,  in  truth,  this  is  no  definition  at  all,  nor 
does  it  give  any  information.  Connubium  is  mer<> 
ly  a  term  which  comprehends  all  the  conditions  of 
a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly,  the  term  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  particular  instances :  “  Roman  men  citi¬ 
zens,”  says  Ulpian,  “have  connubium  with  Roman 
women  citizens  {Romance  cives) ;  but  with  Latin* 
and  Peregrin*,  only  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  permitted.  With  slaves  there  is  no  connu¬ 
bium.” 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  is,  the  faculty  of 
contracting  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  patria  potestas :  “  for,”  says  Gaius, 
“  since  it  is  the  effect  of  connubium  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  follow  the  condition  of  their  father,  it  results 
that,  wffien  connubium  exists,  the  children  are  not 
only  Roman  citizens,  but  are  also  in  the  powder  of 
their  father.”  Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  wras  only  connubium  between  Roman  citi¬ 
zens  :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time  existed  be¬ 
tween  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens,  were  ex 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally,  or,  at 
least,  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there  w'as  no 
connubium  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebei¬ 
ans  ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  lex  Canuleia, 
which  allowed  connubium  between  persons  of  those 
two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  persons.  Thus 
there  w'ere  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption  ;  and  a  mas 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand¬ 
daughter,  even  after  he  had  emancipated  her.  There 
was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and  sisters, 
whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ;  but  a 
man  might  marry  a  sister  by  adoption  after  her 
emancipation,  or  after  his  own  emancipation.  It 
became  legal  to  marry  a  brother's  daughter  after 
Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  marrying  Agiippi- 
na ;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  farther  than  the 
example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  remained  un¬ 
lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister’s  daughter  * 

There  was  no  connubium,  also,  between  persons 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noverca. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
affecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  father ; 
consequently,  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  father.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
wrere  not  founded  on  any  enactments :  they  wrere  a 
part  of  that  large  mass  of  Roman  law  wffiich  belongs 
to  jus  moribus  constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  aftenvard  the  Emper¬ 
or  Nero,  with  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  w  as 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  lex  Curiata,*  but  he  w  as 
already  his  son-in-law;  at  least,  the  sponsa/.a  ire 
mentioned  before  the  adoption.4  There  seems  to 
be  no  rule  of  law  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though,  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections,  as 
eunuchs,  and  others  who,  from  any  cause,  could 


1.  (Flag.,  v.,  3.) — 2.  (Gaius,  i.,  62. — Tacit.  Ann.,  xii.,  5.— 
Sueton..  Ciaud.,  28.)— 3  (Tacit.,  Ann  xii,  16) — 4.  (Tacit, 
Ann.,  xii.,  9.) 
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never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar¬ 
riage  ;  for,  though  pubertas  was  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  ( vid .  Impubes),  yet,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  was  physical 
capacity  for  sexual  intercourse,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  there  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  “both  of  those  who  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  of  those  in  whose  power  they  are and 
“  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but  by 
consent.”  Those,  then,  who  were  not  sui  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the  “uxo- 
ris  jure  ducenda  facultas though,  in  another  sense, 
they  had  connubium,  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of 
those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if  there  was  no 
other  impediment.  According  to  the  old  law,  there 
i3  no  doubt  that  a  father  could  give  his  child  in  mar¬ 
riage,  unless  the  child  was  emancipated,  without 
asking  the  child’s  consent. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaja  placed  certain  re¬ 
strictions  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia 
Popp^ea  ;  Infamia.) 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and,  consequently,  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage  unless  the  divorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  cum  conventione  differed  from  that 
sine  conventione,  in  the  relationship  which  it  effect¬ 
ed  between  the  husband  and  the  wife ;  the  marriage 
cum  conventione  was  a  necessary  condition  to  make 
a  woman  a  materfamilias.  By  the  marriage  cum 
conventione,  the  wife  passed  into  the  familia  of  her 
husband,  and  was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  or,  as  it  was  expressed,  “iw  manum  convenit 
In  the  marriage  sine  conventione,  the  wife’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  her  own  familia  remained  as  before,  and  she 
was  merely  uxor.  “  Uxor,”  says  Cicero,*  “  is  a 
genus  of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  ma¬ 
terfamilias,  *  qua  in  manum  convenit the  other  is 
uxor  only.”  Accordingly,  a  materfamilias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  familia  of  her  husband, 
and,  consequently,  one  of  his  sui  heredes,  or  in  the 
manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband  is.  A 
wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  familia,  and,  therefore,  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius3  also  states  that  this  was  the 
olu  meaning  of  materfamilias.  Matrona  was,  prop¬ 
erly,  a  wife  not  in  manu,  and  equivalent  to  Cicero’s 
“  tantummodo  uxor ;”  and  she  was  called  matrona 
before  she  had  any  children.  But  these  words  are 
not  always  used  in  these  their  original  and  proper 
meanings.4 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  forms  were  requisite 
in  the  marriage  sine  conventione  ;  and,  apparently, 
the  evidence  of  such  marriage  was  cohabitation 
matrimonii  causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be 
proved  by  various  kinds  of  evidence. 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  cum  conventione,  there 
were  three  forms,  usus,  farreum,  and  coemptio. 

Marriage  was  effected  by  usus  if  a  woman  lived 
with  a  man  for  a  whole  year  as  his  wife ;  and  this 
was  by  analogy  to  usucapion  of  movables  generally, 
in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  ownership.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided  that,  if  a  woman 
did  pot  wish  to  come  into  the  manus  of  her  husband 
in  this  manner,  she  should  absent  herself  from  him 
annually  for  three  eights  (trinoctium),  and  so  break 
the  usus  of  the  yea".  The  Twelve  Tables  probably 
did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa,  any  more 
than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of  other  things  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  other  things,  they  fixed  the 
time  within  which  the  usus  should  have  its  lull  ef- 

1.  (Cic.,  Top.,  3  '—2.  (Top.,  3.)— 3.  (xviii.,  6.)— 4.  (Fid.Ulp., 
Vrag.,  iv  ) 


feet,  so  they  established  a  positive  rule  as  t  &  what 
time  should  be  a  sufficient  interruption  of  usus  in 
the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabitation,  and  such  a 
positive  rule  was  obviously  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  what  should  be  a  sufficient  bgal  inter¬ 
ruption  of  usus. 

Farreum  was  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreuswas  employed;  and 
hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  called  confar- 
reatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have  fallen 
generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Gaius,  who  re¬ 
marks* 1 *  that  this  legal  form  of  marriage  (hoc  jus)  was 
in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the  marriages  of  the 
flamines  majores  and  some  others.  This  passage 
of  Gaius  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but  its  general 
sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing  it  with  Ta¬ 
citus*  and  Servius.*  It  appears  that  certain  priest¬ 
ly  offices,  such  as  that  of  flamen  dialis,  cpuld  only 
be  held  by  those  who  were  born  of  parents  who  had 
been  married  by  this  ceremony  (confarreati  paren- 
tes).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  ceremony 
of  confarreatio  was  only  observed  by  a  few.  As  to 
divorce  between  persons  married  by  confarreatio 
see  Divortium. 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  wife  was  in  mancipio.4  A  woman 
who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor,  might 
come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in  which 
case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii  causa, 
and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became  apud  mari- 
tum  filiae  loco.  The  other  coemptio,  which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa,  and  which  was  between  a 
woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Testamentum  and  Tutela.  If,  however,  an 
uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husband,  not  matri 
monii  causa,  but  fiduciae  causa,  the  consequence  was 
that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby  acquired  the 
rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by  a  modern  wri¬ 
ter,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman  did  not  come  in 
mancipium  by  the  coemptio,  but  only  in  manum,  is 
this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated,  but  mancipated 
herself,  under  the  authority  of  her  father  if  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  of  her  tutors  if  she  v/as  not 
in  the  power  of  her  father  ;  the  absurdity  of  which 
is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  form  of  manci¬ 
patio  as  described  by  Gaius,6  who  also  speaks6  of 
mancipatio  as  being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  re¬ 
leased  his  daughter  from  the  patria  potestas  (e  suo 
jure),  which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
manum  viri.  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have 
been  considered  as  legally  effected  by  the  father  or 
the  tutors. 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminary  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  they  were  not  necessary.  “  Sponsalia, ” 
according  to  Florentinos,7  “  sunt  mentio  et  repromts- 
sio  nuptiarum  futurarum."  Gellius  has  preserved* 
an  extract  from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
de  Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptionable.9 
Sponsalia,  according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by 
stipulationes  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part 
of  the  future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him 
who  gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman 
who  was  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly 
called  sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  promissa ;  th« 
man  who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  sponsua 
The  sponsalia,  then,  were  an  agreement  to  marry, 
made  in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of 
action  in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offend¬ 
ing  party  was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to 
the  judex  seemed  just.  This  was  the  law  (jus)  of 

1.  (i.,  1120—2.  (Ann.,  iv.,  16.)- 8.  (ad  -<En.,  iv.,  104,  374.)— 
4.  (Gaius,  i.,  118.) — 6.  (i.,  119.) — 6.  (i.,  118.)  — 7.  (Dig.  23,  tit. 

1,  s  1.)— 8.  Civ.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Varro,  De  T.ing.  Lat.,vi.,7U' 
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sponsalia,  adds  Servius,  to  the  time  when  the  lex 
Julia  gave  the  civitas  to  all  Latium  ;  whence  we 
may  conclude  that  alterations  were  afterward  made 
in  it.  The  sponsalia  were,  of  course,  not  binding, 
if  the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ;  and 
either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract,  as  either 
could  dissolve  a  marriage,  subject,  however,  to  the 
right  of  action  which  the  non-consenting  party  might 
have.  If  a  person  was  in  the  relation  of  double 
jponsalia  at  the  same  time,  he  was  liable  to  infamia. 
( Vid .  Infamia.)  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by 
the  future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of 
earnest  ( arrha ,  arrha  sponsalitia),  or,  as  it  was  call¬ 
ed,  propter  nuptias  donatio.1 *  Sponsalia  might  be 
contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under  seven  years 
if  age.  (Vid.  Infans,  Impubes.) 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were  : 

1.  The  power  of  the  father  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  was  a  completely  new  relation  ; 
an  effect,  indeed,  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
nfluence  over  the  relation  of  the  husband  and  wife. 
Vid.  Patria  Potestas.) 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  marriage 
union.  (Vid.  Adulterium,  Divortium.) 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
dos,  donatio  inter  virum  et  uxorem,  donatio  propter 
nuptias,  &c.  Many  of  these  matters,  however,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of  mar¬ 
riage  contracts  which  have  reference  to  dos,  and 
generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  view¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the  Digest* 
treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus,  which  might  be  made 
either  before  or  after  marriage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  that  of  a  com¬ 
plete  personal  unity  of  the  husband  and  wife  (con- 
tnrtium  omnis  vita),  as  shown  by  a  continuous  co¬ 
habitation,  the  evidence  of  continuing  consent ;  for 
the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally  ex¬ 
pressed,  could  dissolve  the  relation.  (Vid.  Divor¬ 
tium.)  Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  la¬ 
ter  modifications  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage,  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiaefa- 
milias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  familia  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  pow'er  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  she  became  to  her  husband’s  father  in  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  granddaughter.  The  legal  deduction  from 
this  is,  that  her  legal  personality  was  merged  in  that 
of  her  husband,  all  her  property  passed  to  him  by  a 
miversal  succession,3  and  she  could  not  thencefor¬ 
ward  acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was 
entirely  removed  from  her  former  family  as  to  her 
■>gal  status,  and  became  as  the  sister  to  her  hus- 
aand’s  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  without  the  relation  expressed  by  in  manu, 
which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child  superadded 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  It  is  a  legitimate  con¬ 
sequence  that  she  could  not  divorce  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  might  divorce  her  ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  marriage  cum  conventione  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which,  howev¬ 
er,  we  believe  there  is  no  proof),  the  statement  of 
Plutarch  (vid.  Divortium),  that  the  husband  alone 
had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  divorce,  will 
consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction.  It  is  pos¬ 


1  (Cod.  V.,  til.  3.)— 2  (23,  tit  4.V  3.  (Gxius-  ;i  26,98.) 
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sible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage  cum  co» 
v°ntione  was  once  the  only  form,  there  might  have 
been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in  manu  could 
effect  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  just  as  a  person 
in  mancipii  causa  had  still  certain  personal  rights 
against  his  legal  owner.  But  conjecture  is  beyond 
our  province,  which  is  confined  to  matters  of  which 
there  is  evidence. 

When  there  was  no  c  nventio,  the  woman  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  her  rwn  familia  :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other  Ro¬ 
man  citizen,  differing  only  in  this,  that  her  sex  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who  were 
the  husband’s  children  and  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
that  she  owed  fidelity  to  him  so  long  as  the  matri¬ 
monial  cohabitation  continued  by  mutual  consent. 
But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was  before  :  if 
she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father,  she  had  for 
all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence  independent¬ 
ly  of  her  husband,  and,  consequently,  her  property 
was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have  been  with  re¬ 
spect  to  such  marriages  as  these  that  a  great  part, 
at  least,  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  dos  were  es¬ 
tablished  ;  and  to  such  marriages  all  the  rules  of 
Jaw  relating  to  marriage  contracts  must  have  refer¬ 
red,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum  conventi¬ 
one  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  marry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mos)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of  in¬ 
famia.  (Vid.  Infamia.) 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  law  of  mar¬ 
riage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to  car¬ 
ry  his  investigations  farther. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  ritea 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(ritus  nuptiales  or  nuptiarum  solemnia  justa,  rd  vo/it- 
lo/uEva  tuv  ya/iuv)  After  the  parties  had  agreed  to 
marry,  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas  they  were 
had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was  sometimes 
held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  called 
sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (tabula  legitrma), 
and  signed  by  both  parties.1  The  woman,  after  she 
had  promised  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man,  was  call¬ 
ed  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata.*  From  Juvenal* 
it  appears  that,  at  least  during  the  imperial  period, 
the  man  put  a  ring  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed 
as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.  This  ring  was  probably, 
like  all  rings  at  this  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  smallest.*  The  last 
point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day  on  which  the  marriage 
was  to  take  place.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Re¬ 
public  it  had  become  customary  to  betroth  young 
girls  when  they  were  yet  children ;  Augustus  there¬ 
fore  limited  the  time  during  which  a  man  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  betrothed  to  a  girl,*  and  forbade 
men  to  be  betrothed  to  girls  before  the  latter  had 
completed  their  tenth  year,  so  that,  the  age  of  pu- 
bertas  being  twelve  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  c  im¬ 
pelled  to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.4 

The  Romans  believed  that  certain  days  were  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  performance  of  the  marriage  nxs, 
either  on  account  of  the  religious  character  of  tl  ose 
days  themselves,  or  on  account  of  the  days  t'«  vdiich 
they  were  followed,  as  the  woman  had  to  erfonn 
certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after  her  wedding, 
which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies  ater.  Days 
not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matrimony  were  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  every  month,  s  11  dies 


1.  (Juv.,  Sat..,  ii.,  119,  &c. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  25,  200. — Gelliu*,  ir. 
4.) — 2.  (Gellius,  1.  c. — Plaut.,  Trinura.,  ii.,  4,  99. — Nonius,  iv., 
p.  213.)  —  3.  (Sat.,  vi.,  27.)  —  4.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  13.)  —  S 
'Suet ,  Octav.,  34.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv  ,  p.  609,  Steph  > 
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latri,  the  whole  months  of  May,* 1 *  and  February,  and 
a  great  number  of  festivals.*  Widows,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  marry  on  days  which  were  inauspicious 
for  maidens.* 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  eatly  times 
was  never  fixed  upon  without  consulting  the  auspi¬ 
ces,4 *  the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe 
with  a  purple  fringe,  or  adorned  with  ribands.*  This 
dress  was  called  tunica  recta,6 *  and  was  bound  round 
the  waist  with  a  girdle  ( corona ,  cingulum,  or  zona1), 
which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the  evening. 
The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,8  and  her  shoes  likewise.9  Her  hair 
was  divided  on  this  occasion  with  the  point  of  a 
spear.10 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  solemn  religious  rites  was  that  by  confarrea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms,  being  mere  civil  acts,  were 
probably  solemnized  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confarreatio,  a  sheep 
was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread  over  twro 
chairs,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sat 
down  with  their  heads  covered.11 *  Hereupon  the 
marriage  was  completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn 
brmula  or  prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was 
♦ffered.  A  cake  was  made  of  far  and  the  mula  sal- 
ta  prepared  by  the  vestal  virgins,19  and  carried  be¬ 
fore  the  bride  when  she  was  conducted  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  h3r  husband.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
cake  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  called  muslaceum,13 
ind  which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among 
the  guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young 
husband. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  hus¬ 
band  in  the  evening.  She  was  taken  with  apparent 
violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  to  give  her  away.  On  her  way  she 
was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in  the  prae- 
ftexta,  and  whose  fathers  and  mothers  were  still 
alive  ( patrimi  et  matrimi).  One  of  them  carried  be¬ 
fore  her  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (spina),  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  of  pine  wood  ;  the  two  others  walked 
»y  her  side,  supporting  her  by  the  arm.14  The  bride 
nerself  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wool.16 
A  boy,  called  camillus,  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
(cumera,  cumerum,  or  camillum)  the  so-called  uten¬ 
sils  of  the  bride  and  playthings  for  children  ( crepun - 
dia16).  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion,  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  numer¬ 
ous  train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride¬ 
groom,  whose  attendance  was  called  ojjicium  and 
ad  officium  venire.11  Plutarch18  speaks  of  five  wax 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages  ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  beer,  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride  ;  but  it 
may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  in  the  house  of  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
garlands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  pronubi,  i.  e.,  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.19  Before  she  entered  the  house, 

1.  (OHd,  Fast.,  v.,  490. — Plut.,  Qusest.  Rom.,  p.  284.)  —  2. 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15. — Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  557.) — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat., 

1.  c. — Plut.,  Quiest.  Rom.,  p.  289.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  16. — 

Val.  Max.,  ii.,  1,  1.) — 5.  (Juv.,  ii.,  124.) — 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii., 

48.)  —  7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Cingulo.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  8. — 

Schol.  ad  Juv.,  vi.,  225.)  —  9.  (Catull.,  lxii.,  10.)  —  10.  (Ovid, 

Fast.,  ii.,  560. — Arnob.  adv.  Gent.,  ii.,  p.  91.  —  Plut.,  Qusest. 

Rom.,  p.  2^5.)  —  11.  (Serv.  ad  A3n.,  iv.,  374.)  —  12.  (Serv.  ad 

Virg.,  Ecldg.,  viii.,  82.) — 13.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  vi.,  201.) — 14.  (Fest., 

t.  v.  Patrimi  et  matnmi.  —  Varro,  ap.  Chansium,  i.,  p.  117. — 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18.)  —  15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48.  — Plut., 

Quiest.  Rom.,  p.  271.)  — 16.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Cumeram.  —  Plaut., 

Cistel.,  ni.,  1,  5.) — 17.  (55uet.,  Calig.,  25. — Id.,  Claud.,  26.)- -18. 
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she  wound  wool  around  the  doer-posts  ol  her  ,iew 
residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard  (adeps  suit - 
lus)  or  wolf’s  fat  ( adeps  lupinus1).  The  husband 
received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which  the  woman 
had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a  symbolic  purifica¬ 
tion  (for  Servius*  says  that  the  newly-married  couple 
washed  their  feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  sym¬ 
bolic  expression  of  welcome,  as  the  interdicere  aqua 
et  igni  was  the  formula  for  banishment.  The  bride 
saluted  her  husband  with  the  words  ubi  tu  Caius, 
ego  Caia.3  After  she  had  entered  the  house  with 
distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed  upon  a  sheep¬ 
skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house  were  delivered 
into  her  hands.4  A  repast  (catna  nuptialis),  givf n 
by  the  husband  to  the  whole  train  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  accompanied  the  bride,  generally  con¬ 
cluded  the  solemnity  of  the  day.6  Many  ancienl 
writers  mention  a  very  popular  song,  Talasius  or 
Talassio,  which  was  sung  at  weddings;6  but  wheth 
er  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or  during  the  pro 
cession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we  may  infer,  from 
the  story  respecting  the  origin  of  the  song,  that  it 
was  sung  while  the  procession  was  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  house  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the  mer¬ 
ry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of  jests 
and  railleries,  and  OvidT  mentions  obscene  songs 
which  were  sung  before  the  door  of  the  bridal  apart¬ 
ment  by  girls  after  the  company  had  left.  These 
songs  were  probably  the  old  Feseennina  (vid.  Fes 
cennina),  and  are  frequently  called  Epithalamia. 
At  the  end  of  the  repast  the  bride  was  conducted, 
by  matrons  who  had  not  had  more  than  one  hus¬ 
band  ( pronubce ),  to  the  lectus  genialis  in  the  atrium, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  magnificently  adorned 
and  strewed  with  flowers.  On  the  following  day 
the  husband  sometimes  gave  another  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  which  was  calleft.  repotia,8  and  the 
woman,  who  on  this  day  undertook  the  management 
of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to  perform  certain 
religious  rites,9  on  which  account,  as  was  observed 
above,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These 
rites  probably  consisted  of  sacrifices  to  the  Dii  Pe¬ 
nates.10 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  not  described  by  any  ancient  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure  merely 
upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  clear 
which  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is  certain, 
that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies,  and  those  of  a 
religious  nature,  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  from  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  presided  over  the  whole  household ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre¬ 
served  the  honour  of  the  house,  and,  as  the  mater 
familias,  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  show  n 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined,  like  the 
Greek  women,  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
Republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrium.11 

♦MARRU'BIUM,  Horehound.  The  white  Ilore- 
hound  is  the  Marrubium  vulgare,  or  the  M.  album  of 
the  shops.  The  modern  Greeks  term  it  anvo'koxip- 


1.  (Serv.  ad  A En.,  iv.,  19. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  9.) — 2.  (ad 
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— 10.  (Cic.,  De  Repub.,  v.,  5.) — 11.  (Compute  Lipsiui,  E  ect., 

1.,  17. — BSttige:  Aldobrandin.  Hochzeit,  p.  124,  <fcc.) 
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to v.  Siblnorp  found  it  in  the  Greek  islands.  The 
npuatov  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  is  not  only 
Jhe  same  as  this,  but  is  also  applied  to  other  species. 
The  npdaiov  avxpudeg  of  Theophrastus  is  the  M. 
Africanum.  The  i pevdo^iKrapvov  (false  SiKTapvov) 
is  the  M.  pseudo  diclam  ius,  called  in  Attica,  at  the 
present  day,  padpopdpyo,  and  in  Laconia,  uairpom- 
Koondvdv.1 

MARSU'PIUM  (papavmov,  (3a\dvTiov),  a  Purse.8 

The  purse  used  by  the  ancients 
was  commonly  a  small  leathern 
bag,  and  was  often  closed  by  be¬ 
ing  drawn  together  at  the  mouth 
{ava-aoTa  (3aXdvna3 *).  Mercury 
is  commonly  represented  holding 
one  in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut  from  an  intaglio 
in  the  Stosch  collection  at  Berlin 
presents  an  example. 

Marti  axis  flamen.  (Vid.  Flamen.) 

MARTI  AXES  LODI.  (Vid.  Ludi  Martiales.) 

MARTYRIA  ( paprvpia )  signifies  strictly  the  dep¬ 
osition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though  the 
word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of  testi¬ 
mony.  We  shall  here  explain,  1,  what  persons 
were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athens ;  2,  what 
was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  their  evidence  was  given ;  4,  what  was  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  giving  false  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  could  be  witnesses.  The  in¬ 
capacity  of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gener¬ 
al  policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absence  of 
any  example  in  the  orators  where  a  woman’s  evi¬ 
dence  is  produced.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evidence,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (Jidoavoq).  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule,  viz., 
that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  a  freeman 
in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder,*  though  Platner5 
thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  information. 
The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  a 
slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  challenged  him  to 
give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined  {eZyrei  tov  6oi 5- 
Aov).  The  challenge  was  called  vrpoKknoig.  The 
owner,  if  he  gave  him  up,  was  said  kudovvai  or  na- 
paSovvai.  But  he  was  not  obliged  so  to  do,  and  the 
general  practice  was  to  refuse  to  give  up  slaves, 
which,  perhaps,  arose  from  humanity,  though  the 
opponent  always  ascribed  it  to  a  fear  lest  the  truth 
should  be  elicited.  The  orators  affected  to  consid¬ 
er  the  evidence  of  slaves,  wrung  from  them  by  tor¬ 
ture,  more  valuable  and  trustworthy  than  that  of 
freemen  ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  they  always  use 
this  argument  when  the  slave  had  not  been  exam¬ 
ined.6 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  ( 7jnp.up.evoi ) 
could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more  than  as 
jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice ;  for  they 
had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  privileges.7  But 
there  was  no  objection  to  alien  freemen.8  We  learn 
from  Harpocration,9  that  in  actions  against  freedmen 
for  neglect  of  duty  to  their  pa-trons  ( diroGraalov  61- 
kou),  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  put  in  an  affida¬ 
vit  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable  (prj  eioa- 
yuyiuov  elvai).  But  this  can  hardly  be  considered 


1.  (Dioscor.,  in.,  119.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  22.— Theophrast., 
H.  P.,  vi.,  1,  2. — Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  153,  154.)— 2. 
(Nop  Marcell  us,  s.  v.— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  17.— Plaut., 
Men.,  II.,  i.,  29.— Id.  ib.,  II.,  iii.,  33,  35.— Id.  lb.,  V.,  vii.,  47.— 
Id.,  Pcen.,  III.,  v.,  37. — Id.,  Rud.,  V.,  ii.,  26.— Xen.,  Conviv.,  iv., 
2.)— 3.  (Plat.,  Conviv.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.)  — 4.  (Antiph.,  De 
Morte  Her.,  728.)— 5.  (Att.  Proc..  p.  215.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Aphob.,  848. — Id.,  c.  Onet.,  874. — Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Dill- 
teten,  p  44,  <fcc.)— 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neasr.,  1353.— Wachsmuth, 
II.,  i.,  p.  244.)— 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  927,  929.-  ®schin.,  De 
vals  Leg .,  49,  ed.  Steph.)  — 9.  (s.  v.  Aiapaprvpoi.) 


an  excep.ion,  for  Juch  affidavits  gave  an  undue  nfl 
vantage  to  the  party  for  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  cause  was  competenl 
to  give  evidence  for  himself,  though  each  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other. 
The  law  declared  tolv  dvnd'iKoiv  kirdvayKtg  elvai 
dnoKpivaadai  uXkrfkoiq  to  fcpwrupevov,  paprvptiv  <W 
p.Tj}  That  the  friends  of  the  party  who  pleaded  fo 
him  (called  avvr/yopoi)  were  not  incompetf :  *  to  give 
evidence,  appears  from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  Pm 
Euphil.,  and  also  from  Aeschines,  who,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  as 
sist  him  both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.8 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the  duty 
which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason,  to  believe  that  any  persons  (except  the 
parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from  this  obli¬ 
gation.  The  passages  which  Platner8  and  Scho- 
mann*  cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view  prove 
nothing  more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party 
wrere  reluctant  to  give  evidence  against  him,  where¬ 
as  the  fact  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give 
evidence  may  be  inferred  from  Demosthenes.* 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  witness 
summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
summons  was  called  T-poon^T/oK;.*  If  the  witness 
promised  to  attend,  and  failed  tojdo  so,  he  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  an  action  called  SIkij  Aenropaprypiov .  Wheth¬ 
er  he  promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend  •  and 
if  his  absence  caused  injury  to  the  party,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  {61kti  pAuSrjg).  This  is  the  prob¬ 
able  distinction  between  these  forms  of  action,  as 
to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt.7 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  requiied 
at  the  uvdnpioig,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi¬ 
tion  before  the  superintending  magistrate  (fyepuv 
SiKaarr/plov).  The  party  in  whose  favour  he  ap¬ 
peared  generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home  upon 
a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (/^eAevKopevov  ypappar- 
eiov),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the  magistrate’s 
office,  and,  when  the  witness  had  deposed  thereto, 
put  into  the  box  (ejtvof)  in  which  all  the  documents 
in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If  the  deposition  was 
not  prepared  beforehand,  as  must  always  have  been 
the  case  when  the  party  was  not  exactly  aware 
what  evidence  would  he  given,  or  when  anything 
took  place  before  the  magistrate  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  as,  for  instance,  a  challenge,  or  question 
and  answer  by  the  parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 
usual  to  write  down  the  evidence  upon  a  waxen 
tablet.  The  difference  between  these  methods  was 
much  the  same  as  between  writing  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  and  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could 
easily  be  rubbed  out  and  written  over  again  if  ne¬ 
cessary.8  If  the  witi  ess  did  not  attend,  his  evi¬ 
dence  was,  nevertheless,  put  into  the  box  ;  that  is, 
3uch  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him  to  give,  or 
thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial.  For  all  testi 
monial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writing,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the 
terms,  and  the  witness  might  leave  no  subterfuge 
for  himself  when  convicted  of  falsehood.9  The 
dvdicpiaig  might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  fresh  evidence  might  be  brought,  but  none 
could  be  brought  after  the  last  day,  when  the  box 
was  sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  sc  by  him 
till  the  day  of  trial.10 


I.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1131.) — 2.  (De  Fals.  Leg,  p.  51,  53 

ed.  Steph.) — 3.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  217.) — 4.  (Att.  Proc.,  p.  671.)— 

5.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  850,  855.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  t  Timc.h.,  1194.) 
7.  (Meier  and  Schoinann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  387  -  Platner,  Att 

Proc.,  p.  221.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1132.)  9.  (Demosth, 
c.  Steph.,  1115,  1130.) — 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  836. — Id.,  c 
Boeot.  de  Nom.,  999.  —  Id.,  c.  Energ.  et  Mner  ,  1143. — Id.,  r 
Conon.,  1265.) 
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The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  example  is  from  Demosthenes:1  Archenom- 
ides,  son  of  Archedamas  of  Anagyrus,  testifies  that 
articles  of  agreement  were  deposited  with  him  by 
Androcles  of  Sphettus,  Nausicrates  of  Carystus, 
Artemon  and  Apollodorus,  both  of  Phaselus,  and 
(hat  the  agreement  is  still  in  his  hands.”  Here  we 
must  observe  that,  whenever  a  document  was  put 
in  evidence  at  the  trial,  as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the 
ev  idenee  of  a  sh  ve,  a  challenge,  or  an  answer  given 
bj  eitner  party  at  the  uvuKpioig,  it  was  certified  by 
a  witness,  whose  deposition  was  at  the  same  time 
produced  and  read.* 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before  the 
magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at  the 
trial,  in  order  to  confirm  his  testimony.  The  only 
exception  was  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  case  a  commission  might  be  sent  to 
examine  him.  '  Vid.  Ekmartyria.)  All  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  K?i£ipv6pa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose.*  The 
witness  was  called  by  an  officer  of  the  court,  and 
mounted  on  the  raised  platform  (fif/pa)  of  the  speak¬ 
er  while  his  deposition  was  read  over  to  him  by  the 
clerk ;  he  then  signified  his  assent,  either  by  ex¬ 
press  words,  or  bowing  his  head  in  silence.*  In 
the  editions  that  we  have  of  the  orators,  we  see 
sometimes  lAaprvpia  written  (when  evidence  is  pro¬ 
duced)  and  sometimes  MuprvpEg.  The  student  must 
not  be  deceived  by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes 
the  deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  wit¬ 
nesses  themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors 
merely  followed  the  language  of  the  orators,  who 
said,  “  call  the  witnesses,”  or  “  mount  up,  witness¬ 
es,”  or  “  the  clerk  shall  read  you  the  evidence,”  or 
something  to  the  same  effect,  varying  the  expres¬ 
sion  according  to  their  fancy.* 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required  either 
to  depose  to  the  statement  read  over  to  him,  or  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  (paprv- 
mlv  fj  kt-opvveiv).  One  or  the  other  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do,  or,  if  he  refused,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachma  to  the  state,  which 
sentence  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court,  who  was  commanded  kXt/teveiv  or  e/c- 
kXtitevelv  avrov,  i.  e.,  to  give  him  notice  that  he  was 
in  contempt  and  had  incurred  the  fine.* 

An  oath  was  usually  taken  by  the  witness  at  the 
dvdicpung,  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (npog  rov  (3upav  kfopKioOri).  If  he 
had  not  attended  at  the  avaxpicng,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterward  in  court,  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (ki-upooe). 
In  the  passage  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex¬ 
pression  ?M66vTag  rd  lepd  means  nothing  more  than 
touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and  has  no 
reference  to  victims.7  Whether  the  witness  was 
always  bound  to  take  an  oath  is  a  doubtful  point.8 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  vopipog 
bpuog)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath  taken 
by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or  other 
person,  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide  the 
cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 


1.  (c.  Laor.,  927.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  946,  949,  957. 
—Id.,  c.  Phsenipp.,  1046. — Id  ,  c.  Steph.,  1120.) — 3.  (Isieus,  De 
Pyrr  isred.,  39,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305.) — 4. 
(Lys.,  De  Eratos.  Mort.,  94,  ed.  Steph. — iE.sch.,  De  Fals.  Leg., 
49,  ed.  Steph.— Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  560. — Id.,  c.  Phorm.,  913. — 
Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1109. — Id.,  c.  Eubul.,  1305.) — 5.  (Vid.  Lys.,  Pro 
M&ntith.,  147,  ed.  Steph. — lsaeus,  De  Pyrr.  hier.,  45,  ed.  Steph. — 
Demosth.,  c.  Callipp.,  1236. — Id.,  c.  Neaer.,  1352.) — 6.  (Demosth., 
t.  Aphob.,  ?50. — Id.,  c.  Neaer.,  1373. — Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1324. — 
ASsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  10,  ed.  Steph.— lsaeus,  De  Astyp.  haered., 
76,  ed.  Stb,  b . — Id.,  c.  Leocr.,  150,  ed.  Steph. — Meier  and  Schu¬ 
mann,  Att.  Pro»>.,  p.  672.  —  Platner,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  219.)  —  7. 
(Valckenaer,  Opusc.  Philol.,  vol.  i.,  p.  37-39.) — 8.  (Vid.  De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Corcn.,  1265. — Id.,  c.  Steph.,  1119. — Id.,  c.  Eubul., 
1305. — jEsch.,  De  Fals.  Lfg.,  49,  ed.  Steph. — ScbSmann,  Att. 
P'oc..  p.  675.) 


|  was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary ,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
!  the  children  of  the  party  swearing  (Kara  rtiv  nai 
dwv),  or  by  perfect  or  full-grown  victims  (uad'  ir.puv 
te'Keluv),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himself  his 
family  (/car’  k^uleiag).  and  sometimes  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing  through 
fire  ( Sid  tov  m >pog).  The  mother,  or  other  female 
relative  of  the  party  (who  could  not  be  a  witness)) 
was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath.1 * * * * 

On  some  extraordinary  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  people  or  the  senate,  as  on  the  occasion  of 
the  mutilated  Hermes  busts,*  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  citizens  ;  but  (as 
a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could  not 
be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an  eman 
cipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  impiety  (ou<5’  baiov )  to  give  up  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose.* 

With  respect  to  hearsay  evidence,  see  E  marty 
ria  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called  diapap - 
rvpia,  see  Heres,  Greek,  p.  496. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  said  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitrators.  The  above  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  uvuKpioig  as  well  as 
those  of  the  fiiKaorai  at  the  trial.  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  exlvog  open 
until  the  last  day  ( Kvplav  r/pepav).* 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  false  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (d/'/cj?  ipEvbopaprvpiuv)  to  recover  com¬ 
pensation.  The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
EKiaKfixpig.  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  imoKrjnTEcdcu. 
tt)  paprvpig,  or  rw  puprvpi .*  This  cause  was  prob¬ 
ably  tried  before  the  same  presiding  magistrate  as 
the  one  in  which  the  evidence  was  given.6  The 
form  of  the  plaintiff’s  bill,  and  of  the  defendant’s 
plea  in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes.7 
From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  for  false  testimony  was  a  TiprjTog  uyuv,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the  bill ;  and 
from  Demosthenes8  it  appears  that  the  dicasts  had 
power  not  only  to  give  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
also  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  dripia  by  a  npoariprj- 
mg.9  A  witness  who  had  been  a  third  time  con¬ 
victed  of  giving  false  testimony  was  ipsn  jure  dis¬ 
franchised.10  The  main  question  to  be  tried  iri  the 
cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his  evi¬ 
dence  was  true  or  false ;  but  another  question  com¬ 
monly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause.11 

When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con¬ 
viction,  and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  852.  —  Id.,  c.  Boeot.,  De  Dote,  1011. 

—  Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1203. — Id.,  c.  Callip.,  1240. — Id.,  c.  Conon.. 
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— 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  856. — Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1200. — Meier, 

Att.  Proc.,  p.  684.)— 4.  (Vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  541.— Id.,  c 

Timoth.,  1190.—  Meier  and  SchSmann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  676.) — 5 
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Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  846, 856 — Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Ertu 
KijipaTo.) — 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  45.) — 7.  (c.  Steph.,  1115  .)— 

8.  (c.  Aphob.,  849,  859.) — 9.  (Vid.  also  lsaeus,  De  Dicaeog.  ha 

red.,  52.) — 10.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  383.) — 11.  (Demosth  ,  a 

Euerg.  et  Mies  ,  1139,  1161. — Id.,  c.  Aphob.,  8551-856. — Id  , 

Steph.,  1117.-  Platner,  Att.  Proc.,  i.,  400,  >c.) 
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prose  ^<ion  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  ypaqfj, 
or  pei  naps  bv  an  eioayye?  la  or  npodoXr/.1 * 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  tire  party  who  suborn¬ 
ed  him  to  give  false  evidence,  called  6'utr)  naKorex- 
viuv .*  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  similar  ac¬ 
tion  might  be  brought  against  a  person  who  had 
procured  false  evidence  to  be  given  of  a  defendant 
having  been  summoned,  after  the  conviction  of  the 
witness  in  a  i pevdoKXrjTeiag.3 

it  appears  that,  in  certain  cases,  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  (dinrj  dvudiKog)  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  false  testimony. 
Thus,  in  inheritance  causes,  the  law  enacted  edv  dXd> 
Tig  tuv  ipivdopapTvpLuv,  naAiv  £%  d pxvg  elvcu  nepl  av- 
ruv  rdf  /tr/letf.4  This  was  the  more  necessary,  on 
account,  of  the  facility  afforded  to  the  parties  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  causes  by  affidavits  (vid.  Du- 
martyria),  and  also  because  no  money  could  com¬ 
pensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an  inheritance. 
The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the  law  to  those 
who  had  been  convicted  in  a  diiaj  rpevdopaprvpiuv 
or  in  a  ypaipp  t-eviag.  In  tbs  last  case,  the  convict¬ 
ed  person  who  proceeded  against  the  witness  was 
compelled  to  remain  in  prison  until  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  his  suit.5 *  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed  to 
be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there  were 
not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly  doubted 
by  Schomann.8 *  The  scholiast  on  Plato7  is  evidently 
wrong  in  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  Athenian  law,  to  convict  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  witnesses.  This  appears  from  the 
passage  above  cited  from  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of 
Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
M aprvpeiv  tipi  is  to  testify  in  favour  of  a  man,  sa- 
ra/iaprvpelv  Tivog  to  testify  against.  M aprvpeaOai 
to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically),  diapap- 
rdoeodai,  and  sometimes  km paprvpeaQai,  rovg  napov- 
rof,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present  to  take  no¬ 
tice  of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give  evidence.8 
IrevdopapTvpeiv  and  kmopseiv  are  never  used  indif¬ 
ferently,  which  affords  some  proof  that  testimony 
was  not  necessarily  on  oath.  The  pup-rug  (witness 
in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kXtjt^p 
or  itXr/Tup,  who  merely  gave  evidence  of  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear. 

MASTE'RES  (paoTjjpeg).  (Vid.  Zetetai  ) 

♦MAST'ICHE  (paoTixv),  Gum  Mastich.  “  This 
is  correctly  described  as  the  resin  of  the  Lentiscus 
by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  It  is  the  Pistachio,  Len¬ 
tiscus.  The  Chian  Mastich  is  particularly  com¬ 
mended  by  Galen.”®  The  wood  of  the  Pistachia 
Lentiscus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  present  day  for  fuel.  They 
call  the  tree  oxivog.  The  mastich  or  gum  is  only 
collected  in  Scio.  The  ashes  of  the  wood  are  used 
by  the  Athenian  soap-boilers  for  making  the  ley  for 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  In  Zante  it  is  also  con¬ 
sidered  as  furnishing  the  best  lixivium.  The  tan¬ 
ners  employ  it  with  valanida  in  the  preparation  of 
leather.  In  Ithaca  an  oil  (oxivohddi)  is  expressed 
from  the  berry.  The  o^tvoc  of  the  modern  Greeks 
is  also  the  oxivog  of  Theophrastus.  The  ancient 
verb  oxivifapai  signifies  “  to  chew  mastich”  or  “the 
wood  of  the  mastich-tree,”  in  order  to  sweeten  the 
breath  and  cleanse  the  teeth.  The  gum  is  now 


1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  4. — Platner,  Att.  Proc.,  411. — Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  382  )  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1201.  —  Id.,  c. 
Euerg.  et  Mnes  ,  1139.) — 3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  759.) — 4.  (Isajus, 
De  Hagn.  hrered.,  88,  ed.  Steph. — Id.,  De  Dicieog.  ha-red.,  50, 
51.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  741.)— -6.  (Att.  Proc..  761.)— 7. 
(Leg.,  xi.,  14.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes  ,  1150) — 9. 
(Dioacor  ,  i.,  90. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  28.  —  Adams,  Apoend., 
«-  v.) 


much  used  by  the  women  of  Turkey  for  th  1  same 
purpose.1 

MASTI'GIA.  (Vid.  Flagrum.) 

MATERF AMELIAS.  ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman, 
p.  623.) 

MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  ev 
ery  year  on  the  11th  of  June,  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess  Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the  Fo 
rum  Boarium.  It  was  celebrated  only  by  Roman 
matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  guddess 
consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthenwmre.® 
Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solem¬ 
nities  or  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  One 
slave,  however,  was  admitted  by  the  matrons,  but 
only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humiliating  treatment,  fr- 
one  of  the  matrons  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  cheek, 
and  then  sent  her  away  from  the  temple.  The  ma¬ 
trons  on  this  occasion  took  with  them  the  children 
of  their  sisters,  but  not  their  own,  held  them  in  their 
arms,  and  prayed  for  their  welfare.8  The  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  then  crowned  with  a  garland  by 
one  of  the  matrons  who  had  not  yet  lost  a  hus¬ 
band.4  The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  follow¬ 
ers,  who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea 
or  Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  relate  to 
this  Greek  goddess.  But  the  real  import  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have  been 
to  inculcate  upon  mothers  the  principle  that  they 
ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their  sisters  as 
much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they  should  not 
leave  them  to  careless  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by  the  infliction 
of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one  admitted  into  the 
temple.8 

MATRIMO'NIUM.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

MATIIO'NA.  ( Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

MAUSOLETJM.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

MAZO'NOMUS  (pafrvopog,  dim.  pa^ovopiov*), 
from  pu(a,  a  loaf  or  a  cake;  properly  a  dish  for  dis¬ 
tributing  bread  ;  but  the  term  is  applied  also  to  any 
large  dish  used  for  bringing  meat  to  table.7  (Vid 
Cgena,  p.  274.)  These  dishes  were  made  either  of 
wood,8  of  bronze,®  or  of  gold.10 

MEDIASTI'NI,  the  name  given  to  slaves  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the  scho¬ 
liast  upon  Horace11  to  be  those  “  qui  in  medio  stant 
ad  queevis  imperata  parati."  The  name  is  chiefly 
given  to  certain  slaves  belonging  to  the  familia  rus- 
tica,1*  but  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  slaves  in  the 
city.18 

*MED'ICA  (M -pdiKTi),  a  plant,  the  Lucerne  oi 
Purple  Medick  (Medicago  sativa).  It  has  its  name 
from  Media,  according  to  the  ancient  authorities, 
because  it  was  brought  from  that  country  into 
Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  under  Dari¬ 
us.  It  passed  into  England  from  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  Some  of  the  English  botanists,  according 
to  Martyn,  called  it  Burgundy  trefoil  and  Medick 
fodder  M 

♦MEDICA  MALA  (Mjjduca,  prjAa ),  the  fruit  of  the 
Citron-tree,  or  Citrus  Medica,  L.  Sprengel  and 
Stackhouse  think  that  the  Orange  (Citrus  auran 
tium)  was  also  comprehended  under  the  term.  ( Vid. 
Citrus.)15 

MEDICI'NA  (’larpiKT/),  the  name  of  that  science 
which,  as  Celsus  says,18  “  Sanitatem  cegris  promittit," 


1.  (Dodwell’s  Tour,  vol.  i.,  p.  239.) — 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 

iv.,  p.  31,  Bip. — Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  475,  &c.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Camill., 

5. — Id.,  Qusest.  Rom.,  p.  267.)— -4.  (Tertull.,  Monogam  ,  c.  17.) 

— 5.  (Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  RSmet,  ii.,  p.  75.) — 6. 

(Athen.,  v.,  30,  34.) — 7.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  4.)— 8.  (Pol¬ 

lux,  Onom.,  vii.,  87.) — 9.  (Athen.,  iv.,  31.) — 10.  (Athen.,  v.,  27.) 

— 11.  (Epist.,  i.,  14,  14.) — 12.  (Cic.,  Cat.,  ii.,  3. — Colum.,  i.,  9. 

— Id.,  ii.,  13.) — 13.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9,  s.  1, 1)  5 ;  7,  tit.  7,  s.  6  ) — 14. 

(Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  215.) — 15.  (D  oscor.,  i.,  166.— 

Theophrast.,  i.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 16.  (De  Medic, 

lib.  i.,  P»«fat.) 
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huo  whose  object  Hippocrates  defines1 * *  to  be  “  the 
deli  rering  sick  persons  from  their  diseases,  and  the 
diminishing  the  force  of  sicknesses,  and  the  not  un¬ 
dertaking  the  treatment  of  those  who  are  quite  over¬ 
come  by  sickness,  as  we  know  that  medicine  is 
here  of  no  avail.”  For  other  definitions  of  the  art 
and  science  of  Medicine  given  by  the  ancients,  see 
Pseudo-Galen.*  The  invention  of  medicine  was 
almost  universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the 
gods.’  Another  source  of  information  was  the  ob¬ 
serving  the  means  resorted  to  by  animals  when  la¬ 
bouring  under  disease.  Pliny4  gives  many  instan¬ 
ces  in  which  these  instinctive  efforts  taught  man¬ 
kind  the  properties  of  various  plants,  and  the  more 
simple  surgical  operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete 
pointed  out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary 
herbs ;  dogs,  when  indisposed,  sought  the  Triticum 
repens,  and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  use  of  purgatives,  constituting  the  treat¬ 
ment  called  Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  intro¬ 
duced  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  employment  of  clysters  was  shown  by  the 
ibis.6  Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen 
seeking  saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with 
dropsy  anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We 
are  told6  that  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  had 
no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of  sickness  the  patient 
was  carried  out  and  exposed  on  the  highway,  that 
any  persons  passing  by  who  had  been  affected  in  a 
similar  manner  might  give  some  information  re¬ 
specting  the  means  that  had  afforded  them  relief. 
Shortly  afterward,  these  observations  of  cures  were 
suspended  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  we  find 
that  in  Egypt  the  walls  of  their  sanctuaries  were 
covered  with  records  of  this  descr'ption.  The 
priests  of  Greece  adopted  the  same  practice,  and 
some  of  the  tablets  suspended  in  their  temples  are 
of  a  curious  character,  which  will  illustrate  the  cus¬ 
tom.  The  following  votive  memorials  are  given  by 
Hieron.  Mercurialis  :7  “  Some  days  back,  a  certain 
Caius,  who  was  blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that 
he  should  repair  to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent 
prayers,  cross  the  sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place 
his  five  fingers  on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and 
cover  his  eyes.  He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight 
was  restored,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  multi¬ 
tude.  These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods 
were  shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.”  “A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
nf  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint¬ 
ment  to  be  applied  to  his  eyes  for  three  consecutive 
days :  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned  public 
thanks  to  the  gods.”  “Julian  appeared  lost  beyond 
all  hope  from  a  spitting  of  blood.  The  god  ordered 
him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds  of  the  pine, 
and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which  mixture  he 
was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was  saved,  and 
tame  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of  the  people.” 

The  whole  science  of  medicine  was  divided  into 
five  parts,’  viz. :  bvcnoloyiKTi,  Physiology  and  Anat¬ 
omy  ( vid .  Physiologia)  ;  A irioXoyiKr/,  Etiology,  or 
the  doctime  of  the  causes  of  disease ;  UaOoXoyLufi, 
Pathology  (vid.  Pathologia)  ;  'Y yieivov,  Hygiene,  or 
the  art  of  preserving  health  ;  ’SjjpeiuTiici),  Semeiol- 
ogy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
including  Diagnosis  (vid.  Semeiotica)  ;  and  Qepa- 
nei'TLKTj,  Therapeutics,  or  the  art  of  healing  (vid. 
Tberapeutica).  With  regard  to  the  medical  liter- 


1.  (De  Arte,  tom.  i.,  p.  7,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 2.  (Introd.,  sen  Medi¬ 
ums,  e.  6,  tom.  14,  p.  686-8,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 3.  (Hippocr.,  De  Prisca 
Medic.,  tom.  i.,  p.  39. — Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  cap.  i.,  p.  674. — 
Cic.,  Tusc.  Disc.,  iii.,  1. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  1.)— 4.  (H.  N., 
viii.,  41.) — 5.  (Compare  Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  c.  1,  p.  675.) — 6. 
(Herod.,  i.,  197. — Strabo,  xvi.,  c.  1,  ed.  Tauchn. — Pseudo-Galen, 
Introd ,  1  c.) — 7.  (De  Arte  Gymnast.,  Amstel.,  4to,  1672,  p.  2,  3.) 
•  -#.  (Pseudo-Galen,  Intr.jd.,  c.  7,  p.  689.) 


ature  of  the  ancients,  “  When,”  says  Littie,*  “  one 
searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  th*>  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  science,  the  first  body  of  doctrim 
that  one  meets  with  is  the  collection  of  writings 
known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes.  The  science  mounts  up  directly  to  that  origin, 
and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not  been  cultivated 
earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to  even  numerous 
productions,  but  everything  that  had  been  made  be-, 
fore  the  physician  of  Cos  has  perished.  We  have 
only  remaining  of  them  scattered  and  unconnected 
fragments  ;  the  works  oi  Hippocrates  have  alone 
escaped  destruction ;  and,  by  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance,  there  exists  a  great  gap  after  them  as  well 
as  before  them.  The  medical  works  from  Hippoc¬ 
rates  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
drea,  and  those  of  that  school  itself,  are  completely 
lost,  except  some  quotations  and  passages  pre¬ 
served  ir  the  later  writers  ;  so  that  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  remain  alone  among  the  ruins  of  an 
cient  medical  literature.”  The  Asclepiadae,  to  which 
family  Hippocrates  belonged,  were  the  supposed  de¬ 
scendants  of  JEsculapius  (’Aa/chr/moe),  and  were,  in 
a  manner,  the  hereditary  physicians  of  Greece. 
They  professed  to  have  among  them  certain  secrets 
of  the  medical  art,  which  had  been  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor,  and  founded  sev¬ 
eral  medical  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  wmrld. 
Galen  mentions*  three,  viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and 
Cos.  The  first  of  these  appears  soon  to  have  be¬ 
come  extinct,  and  has  left  no  traces  of  its  existence 
behind.  From  the  second  proceeded  a  collection  of 
observations  called  Kvidiai  Tvujuai,  “Cnidian  Sen¬ 
tences,”  a  work  of  much  reputation  in  early  times, 
which  is  often  mentioned  by  Hippocrates,*  and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Ga¬ 
len.4  The  school  of  Cos,  however,  is  by  far  the 
most  celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  eminent  physicians  that  sprang  from  it,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  learn  from  Herodotus8  that  there 
were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools  at  Croto- 
na  in  Magna  Graecia,  and  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  former  was  in  his  time  more  es¬ 
teemed  in  Greece  than  any  other,  and  in  the  next 
place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  But  neither  of  these 
require  any  particular  notice  here,  nor  will  it  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  do  more  than  mention  the  more  celebra¬ 
ted  medical  sects,  referring  for  farther  particulars 
to  their  names  in  this  work.  The  oldest,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  influential  of  these,  was  that  of  the 
Dogmatici,  founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus, 
the  son,  and  Polybus,  the  son-in-law  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates,  and  thence  called  also  the  Hippocratici.  These 
retained  their  influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empirici, 
founded  by  Serapion  of  Alexandrea  and  Philinus 
of  Cos  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  after  which  time 
every  member  of  the  medical  profession,  during  a 
long  period,  ranged  himself  in  one  of  these  two 
sects.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  Themison  founded 
the  sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  held  doctrines  near¬ 
ly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  sects  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  About  two  centuries  later,  the 
Methodici  were  divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the 
doctrines  of  particular  physicians  became  more  gen¬ 
erally  received.  The  chief  of  these  sects  were 
the  Pneumatici  and  Eclectici  ;  the  former  founded 
by  Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  A.D.  ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time,  either 
by  Agathinus  of  Sparta  or  his  pupil  Archigenes. 
The  Episyntheticx  (called  also  Hectici)  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  agreed  very  nearly  in  their  tenets 
with  those  of  the  Eclectici. 

1.  (CEuvres  Complete*  d’Hippocrate,  ttai.  i.,  Introd.,  ch.  1,  p 

3.) — 2.  (De  Meth.  Med.,  i.,  1,  tom.  x.,  p.  5,  d.)  —  3.  (De  Rat 

Viet,  in  Morb.  Acut.)— 4.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  lib.  cit  uaa 

xv.,  p.  427.) — 5.  (iii.,  131.) 
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It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
authors  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still  ex¬ 
tant,  referring  for  more  particulars  respecting  their 
writings  to  the  articles  on  Chirurgia,  Di^etetica, 
Pathoi.ogia,  Pharmaceutica,  Physiologia,  Semei- 
otica,  and  Therapeutica.  Celsus  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  more  for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and 
the  neatness  and  judiciousness  of  his  compilation, 
than  for  any  original  contributions  to  the  science  of 
Medicine.  Indeed,  many  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Celsus  were  really  a  professional  man,  or 
whether  he  only  wrote  his  work  “De  Medicina”  as 
a  sort  of  rhetorical  exercise.1 * *  Dioscorides  of  An- 
azarba,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  greatest  authority  in 
Materia  Medica,  and  was  almost  as  much  esteemed 
as  Galen  in  Medicine  and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle 
in  Philosophy.  Aretaeus,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  writer, 
both  from  the  beauty  of  his  language  and  from  the 
originality  of  his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is 
certainly  the  most  voluminous,  of  all  the  medical 
writers  of  antiquity,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme 
in  all  matters  relating  to  his  art  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  modern  times.  He  was  born  at  Pergamus 
A.D.  131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  in  great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his 
days,  and  died  A.D.  201.  After  him,  the  only  wri¬ 
ters  deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of 
Pergamus,  physician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  Aetius  of  Amida,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alexander 
Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and  Paulus 
ASgineta,  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  seventh. 

ME'DICUS  (’Iarpdf),  the  name  given  by  the  an¬ 
cients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art,  wheth¬ 
er  physician  or  surgeon,  and,  accordingly,  both  di¬ 
visions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be  inclu¬ 
ded  under  that  term.  In  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of  JSsculapius, 
who  was  considered  as  the  father  of  it,  there  was 
a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or  slave  should  prac¬ 
tise  it.*  Julian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it 
was  ordered  that  if  any  one,  during  his  illness, 
should  drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  phy¬ 
sician,  even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put 
to  death  for  his  disobedience  ;*  and,  according  to 
Mead,  there  are  extant  several  medals  struck  by  the 
people  of  Smyrna  in  honour  of  different  persons 
belonging  to  the  medical  profession.4  The  follow¬ 
ing  observation  concerning  these  medals  is  given  by 
Kuhn  :5  “  Alii,  idque  haud  dubic  rectius,  verosimilius 
existimabant  nomina  in  kisce  nummis  obvia  minime 
significare  medicos,  qui  de  Smyrnais  suce  medica  ar- 
tis  cognitione  bene  meruerint,  sed  potius  summos  illi- 
us  urbis  magistratus.  Vid.  partim  Cl.  Wise,  in  Mus. 
Bod'lei.,  p.  140,  qui  Meadianae  sententiae  acerbus  ex- 
stitit  censor,  partim  Jos.  Eckhel,  in  Doctr.  Num. 
Veter.,  to.  ii.,  p.  539,  et  Jo.  Cph.  Raschen,  in  Lex  Unix. 
Rei  Num.  Vet.,  to.  iv.,  p.  2,  Lips.,  1790-8,  qui  p. 
1219,  plures  scriptores  de  Smyrnaeorum  nummis  ad- 
duxit.”  (In  voce  “  Apollophanes.”)  If  the  decree 
of  the  Athenians  (published  among  the  letters  of 
Hippocrates)  be  genuine,  and  if  Soranus6  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon 

1.  tVid.  Mich.  Christ.  Just.  Eschenbach,  Epistola,  &c.,  ubi 
“  Df  ,'!elso  non  Medico  Practice  disseritur,”  Lips.,  4to,  1772; 
also  Le  Clerc’s  and  Sprengel’s  Histories  of  Medicine.) — 2.  (Hy- 

ginus,  Fab.,  274  )— 3.  (Var.  Hist.,  ii.,  37.)— 4.  (Dissertatio  de 

Nummis  quibusdam  a  Smyrmeis  in  Medicorum  honorem  percus- 

sis,  4to,  Loud.,  1724.) — 5.  (Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medicor.  Ve¬ 
ter.  a  Jo.  A.  Fabricio,  in  Biblioth.  Graeca  exhibitum,  4to,  Lins., 

1826-9.) — 6.  (In  Vita  Hippocr.) 
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that  physician  as  had  before  been  given  to  Herct 
les  ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly  initiated 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum  at  the  state’s  expense.1 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medical  pupils  were 
the  'AoicXyTrieia,  or  temples  of  Aisculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  cases.  The  Asclepiadae  (vid.  Medicina)  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlooking  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous  Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  as  ancient) 
requires  to  be  inserted  here,  as  being  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  “  I  swear 
by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapius,  by  Hygeia, 
and  Panaceia,  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  call¬ 
ing  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil  religiously,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment,  the 
solemn  promise  and  the  written  bond  which  I  now 
do  make.  I  will  honour  as  my  parents  the  master 
who  has  taught  me  this  art,  and  endeavour  to  min¬ 
ister  to  all  his  necessities.  I  will  consider  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  my  own  brothers,  and  will  teach  them  my 
profession,  should  they  express  a  desire  to  follow  it, 
without  remuneration  or  written  bond.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  to  my  lessons,  my  discourses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  teaching,  my  own  sons,  and  those  of 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  as  pu 
pils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no  one 
else.  I  will  prescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen  as 
may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my  patients, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and  judgment, 
seeking  to  preserve  them  from  anything  that  might 
prove  injurious.  No  inducement  shall  ever  lead  me 
to  administer  poison,  nor  will  I  ever  be  the  author 
of  such  advice ;  neither  will  I  contribute  to  aa 
abortion.  I  will  maintain  religiously  the  purity  and 
integrity  both  of  my  conduct  and  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  cut  any  one  for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that 
operation  to  those  who  cultivate  it  (hexopyo «  61 
epydrycnv  uvdpdcn  npr/^coq  rijade).  Into  whatever 
dwellings  I  may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole 
view  of  succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  from  all  in¬ 
jurious  views  and  corruption,  especially  from  any 
immodest  action  towards  women  or  men,  freemen 
or  slaves.  If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  uu- 
professionally  in  common  life,  I  happen  to  hear  of 
any  circumstances  which  should  not  be  revealed,  I 
will  consider  them  a  profound  secret,  and  observe 
on  the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I  rigid¬ 
ly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it,  enjoy 
good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of]  my 
art,  and  obtain  general  esteem  forever;  should  I 
transgress  and  become  a  perjurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot.”  As  regards  the  passage  of  the  oath, 
given  above  in  the  original  Greek  (eux^pyau  de,  k.  t. 
A),  though  the  writer  has  translated  it  thus,  both 
here  and  also  in  page  241,  he  does  not  feel  at  ail 
sure  that  the  other  construction,  viz.,  making  npyl-ioc 
ryerde  depend  on  kuxopyau,  is  not  preferable.  With 
regard  to  the  oath  itself,  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  spurious  ;*  but  M.  Littre,  the  editor  of  the 
new  Paris  edition  of  Hippocrates,  believes  it  to  be 
genuine.  For  a  copious  and  learned  explanation  of 
every  clause  of  the  oath,  see  Meibom’s  edition,  Gr. 
and  Lat.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  4to,  1643. 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,’  that  the  ASginetans  (about  the  year  BC. 
532)  paid  Democedes  from  the  public  treasury  one 
talent  per  annum  for  his  services,  t.  e.  (if  we  reckon, 
with  Hussey,4  the  ASginetan  drachma  to  be  worth 

1.  (Compare  Plin.,  H-  N.,  vii.,  37.)— 2.  (VitT  J.  C.  Acker- 
mann,  Hist.  Liter.  Hippocr.,  in  Fabr.  Bibl.  Gr.,  ed  Harl64,  or  ii 
Kuhn’s  ed.  of  Hippocr.) — 3.  (iii.,  131.) — 4  (An  ient  Weigh* 
and  Money,  &c.) 
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i*.  IK),  no!  quite  344/.  ;  he  afterward  received 
from  the  Athenians  one  hundred  minae,  i.  e.  (reck¬ 
oning,  with  Hussey,  the  Attic  drachma  to  be  worth 
9f«Z.),  rather  more  than  406/. ;  and  he  was  finally  at¬ 
tracted  to  Samos  by  being  offered  by  Polycrates  a 
salary  of  two  talents,  i.  e.  (if  the  Attic  standard  be 
meant)  487/.  10s.  It  should,  however,  be  added, 
that  Valckenaer  doubts  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment  of  Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  ^Eginetans 
and  Athenians  (and  apparently  with  reason),  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
gieateet  wealth,  only  allowed  their  ambassadors 
twt  drachmae  (or  Is.  7 id.)  per  day,  i.  e  ,  somewhat 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  annum.1 *  A  physician, 
called  by  Pliny  both  Erasistratus*  and  Cleombro- 
tus,3  is  said  by  him  to  have  received  one  hundred 
talents  for  curing  King  Antiochus,  which  (if  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  coinage  to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hus¬ 
sey,  was  worth  243/.  15s.)  would  amount  to  24,375/. 
If,  however,  the  Alexandrean  standard,  which  is 
found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Is.  3fd.) 
to  39,375 /. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum.  It  seems  to 
have  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  in  those 
times  (as  afterward  in  the  later  Roman  Empire :  see 
Archiater)  for  states  to  maintain  physicians,  who 
were  paid  at  the  public  cost  ;4 * *  and  these,  again, 
had  attendants,  for  the  most  part  slaves,  who  exer¬ 
cised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condition.* 
The  Romans  derived  their  knowledge  of  medicine 
at  first  from  the  Etrurians  and  afterward  from  the 
Greeks.  In  the  most  ancient  times  the  haruspices 
practised  medicine  in  connexion  with  the  augurs, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengel,®  who  regarded  the 
ancient  Roman  legends  as  historical  facts,  it  was 
probably  some  of  these  that  Amulius  sent  to  Rhea 
Silva,  when  she  was  pregnant,  to  examine  the  na¬ 
ture  of  her  mysterious  disease.7  One  of  the  most 
Ancient  customs  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ward  off  epi¬ 
demic  diseases,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  was  the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by 
Tarquiu  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  physicians  are  said  by  Pliny  to 
have  been  unknown,8  and  for  some  time  afterward 
the  exercise  of  ^h.e  profession  was  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank  ;  for  the 
richer  families,  having  slaves  who  were  skilled  in  all 
sorts  of  trades,  &c.,  generally  possessed  one  or  more 
that  understood  medicine  and  surgery.*  To  this 
practice,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  :  e. 
g\,  the  physician  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Juli¬ 
us  Caesar  by  the  pirates  at  the  island  of  Pharma- 
cusa,10  and  who  is  called  his  friend  by  Plutarch  ;11 
Archagathus,  who,  being  the  first  foreign  surgeon 
that  settled  at  Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  for  him  at 
the  public  expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  jus 
Quiritium  B.C.  219  ;12  Artorius,  who  is  known  to 
have  been  a  physician,13  and  who  is  called  the  friend 
of  Augustus  ;14  Asclapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his 
friend  ;14  Asclepiades,  the  friend  of  Crassus  the  ora¬ 
tor  ;14  Eudemus,  who  is  called  by  Tacitus17  the  friend 
and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The  hatred 
borne  by  Cato  the  censor  against  the  Greek  phy¬ 
sicians,  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Rome, 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  66.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxix.,  3.) — 3.  (H.  N., 
vii.  37.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iv.,  2,  t>  5. — Plato,  Gorg.,  t>  23. — Stra¬ 
bo,  iv  p.  125. — Diod.  Sic.,  xii.,  13.) — 5.  (Plato,  DeLeg.,  iv.,  p. 
720,  ed.  Steph. — Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.,  p.  160.) 
.-6.  (Hist,  de  la  M6d.)— 7.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  i.,  78.)— S.  (H.  N., 
xxix.,  5.) — 9.  (Middleton’s  Essay,  “  De  Medicorum  apud  Roma¬ 
nos  degentium  conditione,”  Cantab.,  1726,  4to,  and  the  various 
answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its  publication.) — 10.  (Sueton., 
Jul.,  4.) — 11.  ( Vid.  Casaubon’s  note  on  Suetonius.) — 12.  (Cas¬ 
sius  Hemina  ap.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  6.) — 13.  (Cal.  Aurel.,  De 
Morb.  Acut.,  iii.,  14,  p.  224.) — 14.  (Plutarch,  Brut.,  c.  41,  ed. 
Tauchn.,  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed  that  some  edi¬ 
tions  read  ’Arruvio?  instead  of ’A prihpiof.) — 15.  (ad  Fam.,  xiii., 
SO.) — 16.  (Cio.,  De  Orat.,  i„  14.) — 17.  (Ann.,  iv.,  3.) 


is  well  known,  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  eausee 
them  to  be  expelled  from  Rome.1  With  respect  to 
the  income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  eaily 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  data 
for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire, 
we  learn  from  Pliny*  that.  Albutius,  Arruntius,  Cal- 
petanus,  Cassius,  and  Rubrius  gained  250,000  ses¬ 
terces  per  annum,  i.  e.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  < he 
mille  nummi  (sestet Hum)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  71.  16s.  3d.),  1953/.  2s.  6 d. ;  that  Quin¬ 
tus  Stertinius  made  it  a  favour  that  he  was  content 
to  receive  from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per 
annum  (or  3906/.  5s.),  a3  he  might  have  made 
600,000  sesterces  (or  4687/.  10s.)  by  his  private 
practice  ;  and  that  he  and  his  brother,  who  received 
the  same  annual  income  from  the  Emperor  Claudi 
us,  left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying 
the  city  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of 
sesterces  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  physician  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  nothing  ; 
afterward,  however,  this  was  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  archiatri.  ( Vid.  Archiater  ) 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with  un¬ 
der  the  emperors  were  Iatrosophista  (see  the  word) 
and  Actuarius,  ’A Krovapiog  The  latter  was  a  title 
at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  given  apparently 
only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  use 
of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latin  authors.3 
Besides  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  physicians  are  recorded  as 
having  arrived  at  this  dignity. 

MEDIMNUS  (peSipvog  or  pe6ipvo(  airripoc),  the 
principal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  used 
especially  for  measuring  corn.  It  had  different 
sizes  in  the  different  states  of  Greece.  The  Attic 
medimnus  was  equal  to  six  Roman  modii.  (Nepos, 
V it.  Att.,  c.  2. — Cic.,  in  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  45,  46,  where 
Cicero  explains  50,000  medimni  by  300,000  modii, 
and  36,000  medimni  by  216,000  modii. — Suidas,  s. 
v. — Rhemn.  Fann.,  v.,  64. 

“  Hujus  dimidium  fert  urna,  nt  et  ipsa  medimni 
Amphora,  terque  capit  modium”) 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus  —108  litrae,  con¬ 
founding  it  apparently  with  the  metretes.  The 
medimnus  contained  11  galls.  7-1456  pints  English. 
It  was  divided  into  the  following  parts : 


6  Zktoi,  each  = 

Galls. 

1 

Pints. 

7-8576 

12  T/pleura  “  .... 

7-9288 

48  ^Om/CPf  “  .... 

1  9822 

96  leorai  “  .... 

•9911 

192  Korv’kai  “  .... 

•4955 

of  which  the  x°'LVL £  ^<Tr7?C>  and  kotv'Atj  and  their 
farther  subdivisions  were  common  to  the  dry  and 
fluid  measures,  but  the  x0LV was  °f  different  sizes 
(Vid.  Metretes,  Chcenix,  Xestes,  Cotyi.a.) 

♦MEDION  (Mr/diov),  according  to  Lobelius,  a 
species  of  Violet.  This  opinion,  however,  is  reject¬ 
ed  by  Dodonaeus  and  Bauhin.  According  to  Adams, 
the  prevailing  opinion  now  is.  that  it  was  the  Cam¬ 
panula  laciniata.* 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivals  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It  took 
place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Latium  began  to  taste  their  new  wine 
(muslum),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customary  to  pro- 

1.  (Vid.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxix.,  5.) — 3 

(Vid.  Du  Cange,  Gloss.  Grsec.,  tom.  i.,  p.  46,  and  Possini,  Glow 

ad  Pachymer.  Hist.  Andronici,  tom.  i.,  p.  366,  seq.,  and  tom.  ii, 

p.  468,  469.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  18. — Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  II.  N< 

xxvii.,  79  —Bauhin,  Pinax,  p  143. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  i 
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nounce  the  words,  “  vetus  novum  vinum  bibo,  veteri 
novo  morbo  mcdeor.”1  Varro  derives  the  name  of 
the  festival  from  the  healing  power  of  the  new  wine, 
but  Festus  speaks  of  a  goddess  Meditrina. 

MEGALE'SIA,  MEGALENSIA,  or  MEGALEN¬ 
SES  LUDI,  a  festival  with  games  celebrated  at 
Rome  in  the  month  of  April,  and  in  honour  of  the 
great,  mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele,  [ie.yu.Xii  #eof, 
whence  the  festival  derived  its  name).  The  statue 
of  the  goddess  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Pessinus 
iii  the  year  203  B.C.,  and  the  day  of  its  arrival  was 
solemnized  with  a  magnificent  procession,  lectister- 
nia,  and  games,  and  great  numbers  of  people  carried 
presents  to  the  goddess  on  the  Capitol.2 *  The  reg¬ 
ular  celebration  of  the  Megalesia,  however,  did  not 
begin  till  twelve  years  later  (191  B.C.),  when  the 
temple  which  had  been  vowed  and  ordered  to  be 
built  in  203  B.C.,  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
M.  Junius  Brutus.’  But,  from  another  passage  of 
Livy,4  it  appears  the  Megalesia  had  already  been 
celebrated  in  193  B.C.  The  festival  lasted  for  six 
days,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  season  of 
this  festival,  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which 
it  took  place,  was  full  of  general  rejoicings  and  feast¬ 
ing.  It  was  customary  for  the  wealthy  Romans  on 
this  occasion  to  invite  one  another  mutually  to  their 
repasts,  and  the  extravagant  habits  and  the  good  liv¬ 
ing  during  these  festive  days  were  probably  carried 
to  very  high  degree,  whence  a  senatus  consultum 
was  issued  in  161  B.C.,  prescribing  that  no  one  should 
go  beyond  a  certain  extent  of  expenditure.* 

The  games  which  were  held  at  the  Megalesia 
were  purely  scenic,  and  not  circenses.  They  were 
at  first  held  on  the  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddess,  but  afterward  also  in  the  theatres.6 
The  first  ludi  scenici  at  Rome  were,  according  to 
Valerius  Antias,  introduced  at  the  Megalesia,  i.  e., 
either  in  193  or  191  B.C.  The  day  which  was  es¬ 
pecially  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  scenic 
plays  was  the  third  of  the  festival.7  Slaves  were 
not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  games,  and  the 
magistrates  appeared  dressed  in  a  purple  toga  and 
praetexta,  whence  the  proverb  purpura  Megalensis. 
The  games  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
curule  aediles,8  and  we  know  that  four  of  the  extant 
plays  of  Terence  were  performed  at  the  Megalesia. 
Cicero,9  probably  contrasting  the  games  of  the  Me¬ 
galesia  with  the  more  rude  and  barbarous  games 
and  exhibitions  of  the  circus,  calls  them  maxime 
casti ,  solemnes,  religiosi.10 

♦MELAMPYRON  (/ ieXdpirvpov ),  the  Melampyrum 
arvense,  or  Field  Cow-wheat,  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Stackhouse.11 

♦MELAN'CRANIS  (pe^ayspavig),  a  species  of 
Schcenus  (axotvog).  Sprengel  makes  it  the  Schosnus 
nigricans,  or  Black  Bog-rush.12 

♦MELAN'ION  {[ icXuviov ),  according  to  Stack- 
bo  lse,  that  variety  of  the  Viola  odorata  which  goes 
by  the  English  name  of  the  “  dark  blue  double  vio¬ 
let.”13 

*MELANTE'RIA  (peXavrypia),  the  Inkstone. 
Dioscorides  says  of  it,  that  “  some  have  taken  it  to 
be  the  same  with  sory  ( oopv ),  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tinct,  though  not  unlike.”  Sprengel  thinks  the  pe- 
Xavrypia  of  Dioscorides  different  from  that  of  Ga¬ 
len.  The  former  he  holds  to  be  an  arseniate  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  other  cannot  be  so  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Kidd  says,  “  The  Melanteria,  or  Inkstone  of  Pliny, 
eeems  to  be  a  variety  of  sulphate  of  iron,  that  has 

1.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Medi- 
trinalia.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  14.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  36.) — 4.  (xxxiv., 
54.) — 5.  (Gellius,  ii.,  24.  —  Compare  xviii.,  2.)  —  6.  (Cic.,  De 
Ha-usp  ""'ssp.,  11,  &c.)— 7.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  377. — .431.  Spart., 
Antonin.  Carac.,  c.  6.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  54.)  — 9.  (De  Harusp. 
Reap  ,  12.) — 10.  ( Vid .  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  179-372.  —  P.  Manutius, 
Id  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  ii.,  11.) —  11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  4.) — 
'2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  13.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13. 
Thsophrast.,  II.  P.,  vi.,  6,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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been  formed  in  a  matrix  containing  vegetable  as¬ 
tringent  matter,  which,  uniting  with  the  metallic 
salt,  has  produced  natural  ink.”  Dr.  Hill  calls  it  a 
vitriol,  consisting  principally  of  iron  with  a  little 
copper.1 

*MEI,ANTH'ION  ( peXdvthov ),  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Nigclla  sativa,  or  Pepper-wort.  The 
seed  of  the  peXuvdiov  was  called  Gith.  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  its  various  uses  in  medicine.2 

*MELANU'RUS  (peXavovpog),  a  species  of  Fish, 
the  Sparus  Melanurus,  called  in  Italian  ochiata,  in 
French  ohlade.  It  is  the  Oblada  of  Cuvier.  It  is  a 
silvery  fish,  striped  with  blackish,  and  having  a 
broad  black  spot  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  its  Greek  name  (which  means 
“  black  tail”)  is  derived.’ 

♦ME'LEA  (pyXia).  This  term,  used  by  itselt, 
may,  according  to  Adams,  be  supposed  generally  to 
apply  to  the  Pyrus  malus,  or  Crab  Apple.  The  opt- 
paXig  of  Theocritus,  he  thinks,  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  same.4 

♦MELE'AGRIS  ( peXeaypig ),  the  Guinea-hen  or 
Pintado,  the  Numida  Meleagris  of  Linnasus.  It  was 
a  bird  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  not  uncom¬ 
mon,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
who  says  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mysteries  of 
Isis,  of  persons  in  a  moderate  condition  of  life. 
The  Greeks  expressed  the  screaming  of  this  bird  by 
KayKal^uv.  The  description  given  by  Clitus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  as  referred  to  by  Athenaeus, 
was  properly  applied  to  the  Guinea-fowl  by  Paul- 
mier,  contrary  to  the  explanation  of  Casaubon  and 
Scaliger.  Varro  and  Pliny  confound  the  Meleagris 
with  the  Gallina  Africana,  but  Columella  distin 
guishes  them  from  one  another  The  difference, 
however,  is  by  no  means  striking,  and  indicate* 
merely  a  variety  in  the  species.  Care  must  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  confound  the  Turkey  with  the  Meleagris, 
as  the  former  bird  was  not  known  in  Europe  before 
the  discovery  of  America.5 

MELTA  ( peXta ).  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  488.) 

♦MELIA  (peXta),  a  species  of  Ash,  most  probably, 
according  to  Sibthorp  and  others,  the  Fraxinus  or - 
nus.  The  /3ovpeXia  of  Theophrastus  was  the  Frax¬ 
inus  excelsior ,  as  Stackhouse  and  Schneider  have 
stated.* 

*MELIA  TERRA  (M rfXla  yrj),  Melian  Earth,  so 
called  from  the  island  of  Melos,  where  it  was  ob¬ 
tained.  “The  Melian  earth  of  the  ancients,”  says 
Sir  John  Hill,  “  was  a  fine  white  marl,  of  a  loose, 
crumbling  texture,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
other  fluids.  Some  have  imagined  it  to  have  been 
of  other  colours ;  but  that  it  was  really  white  we 
have  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Pliny.  The 
occasion  of  this  error  is  no  fnore  than  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  M yXiog  with  WLyXivog,  which  last  comes  from 
pf/Xov,  “  an  apple,”  and  has  no  connexion  whatevei 
with  the  former.”7 

♦MELILO'TUS  (peXiXurog),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Melilot,  or  Melilotus  officinalis,  according  to 
Sprengel.  Stackhouse  calls  it  the  Trifolium  offici¬ 
nale,  which  is  only  another  name  for  the  same  plant.* 

♦MELIME'LA  (peXipyXa).  Diophanes,  a  writer 
mentioned  in  the  Gcoponica,  makes  these  to  have 
been  apples  ingrafted  upon  quinces.  They  are  call¬ 
ed  Mala  mustea  by  Varro.9 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  179. — Paul.  A3gin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Append., 

s.  v.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  83. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xx.,  17.) — 3.  (Aria 

tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  2. — -431ian,  N.  A.,  i.,  41.  —  Griffith's  Cuvier, 

vol.  x.,  p.  168.)— 4.  (Theophrast..,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  ;  iv.,  10.  —  Dio#- 

cor.,  i.,  159.  —  Theocrit.,  Id.,  v.,  93.) — 5  (Aristot.,  H.  A,  vi.,  2 

— Athenseus,  xiv.,  20. — Beckmann’s  Ilist.  of  Inv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  230, 

&c.)  —  6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  3. —  Dioscor.,  i.,  108. —Ad¬ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  7.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  180.  —  Hill  ad  Thro 

phrast.,  De  Lapid.,  107.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  vi.,  14. — Dio# 

cor.,  iii.,  41. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  897. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9 

(Geopon.,  x.,  20. — Dioscor.,  i.,  161. — Diophaw*  ap.  Geopon  - 

Varro,  De  R.  R.,  i.,  59.— Adams,  Append  ,  s.  t  ) 
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'MELI'NE  (ue?.!wj),  the  Panicum  milliaceum,  or 
Millet* 

*MELIS,  the  Badger,  or  Ursus  melcs.  Galen  has 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  it,  as  being  an  animal 
uerafv  rru>c  dparov  Kai  ovog* 

’MELISSA  (ji&iooa  or  -rra),  the  Bee.  ( Vid . 
£  ns.) 

♦MELISSOP1IYLLON  (peXioootpvXXov),  a  plant, 
so  i  ailed  because  the  bees  are  fond  of  its  leaves,  as 
Bioscorides  informs  us.  It  has  stalks  and  leaves, 
according  lr  the  same  authority,  like  black  hore- 
hound,  only  they  are  bigger  and  narrower,  not  so 
rough,  and  smelling  like  citron.  This  description, 
$lartyn  thinks,  agrees  very  well  with  the  Melissa  or 
Baum,  a  common  herb  in  English  gardens.  Varro 
informs  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  this  plant  was 
apiastrum ;  Columella,  however,  speaks  of  apiastrum 
and  melissophyllon  (or  meliphyllum )  as  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  herbs.’ 

*MELOLONTHE  {pylolovdy),  a  species  of  Bee¬ 
tle,  most  probably  the  Scarabceus  melolonthe,  or  Cock¬ 
chafer.4 

*MELO'PEPON  {pyXonenuv).  The  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  determining  what  the  melopepones  were, 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  treated  of  the  summer  fruits  frequently  inter¬ 
changing  the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated. 
“Even  Ludovicus  Nonnius,”  observes  Adams,  “  who 
has  bestowed  so  much  pains  in  illustrating  the  Res 
Cibana  of  the  ancients,  admits  himself  much  at  a  loss 
in  deciding  what  the  melopepones  were,  but,  upon 
die  whole,  inclines  to  think  that  they  were  a  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  melons.  Schneider,  in  like  manner, 
supposes  the  pr/Aonenuv  to  be  referable  to  the  Cu- 
cumis  melo,  L.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
uy’Xonbnuv  of  the  Greeks  is  the  ‘  melo'  of  Palla- 
iius.  The  term  melopepo  is  now  applied  to  the 
Squash,  a  fruit  used  for  food  both  in  the  East  and  in 
Vmerica.  May  not  this  have  been  the  py'Aoninuv  of 
\e  Greeks  I”5 

♦MEMAI'CYLON  (peyalnvlov),  the  fruit  of  the 
4  rild  Strawberry-tree.  (  Vid.  Arbutus.)* 

MEMBRA'NA  (Vid.  Liber.) 

’-MENANTHUS  ( pevavdog ).  The  Bog  Bean,  an 
aquatic  plant.  “  This,”  observes  Adams,  “  is  clear¬ 
ly  the  rpiiftvXXog  of  the  Geoponica.  From  the  union 
of  these  igro  terms  the  Bog-bean  derives  its  scien¬ 
tific  name,  Menyanthes  trefoliata.  Some  authorities 
erroneously  take  it  for  the  loony pov  of  Dioscorides. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  pyvvavdeg  of  Ni- 
cander,  but  Spiengel  contends  that  the  latter  is  the 
Psoralea  bitumi^osa,  L.,  on  what  authority,  however, 
I  cannot  disco vei.”7 

MENELA'EIA  (peveMeia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Therapnae,  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  Menelaus  and 
Helena,  who  were  believed  to  be  buried  there.® 
Menelaus  was  to  the  Lacedaemonians  what  Nestor 
was  to  the  Messenians,  a  model  of  a  wise  and  just 
•king,  and  hence  they  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  one 
of  the  great  gods,9  and  honoured  him  and  Helena 
with  annual  and  solemn  sacrifices  at  Therapn*t 
which  continued  to  be  offered  in  the  days  of  Isocra 
tes.10  These  solemnities  are  sometimes  called  'EAe 
■via.11 

MENSA  (rpanefc),  a  Table.  The  simplest  kind 
o»f  table  was  one  with  three  legs,  round,  called  cilli- 


1.  (Theophrast.,  C.  P.,  ii.,  12.)--2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
i.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  1. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  108.  —  Nicand., 
Pier.,  554.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxi.,  20  —  Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
it  .  64. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  4. — Ad- 
uns,  Append,  s.  v.) — 5.  (P.  JEgin.,  i.,  80. — Bauhin,  Pinax,  619. 
— Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) —  6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  15.) — 7. 
(1  heophrast*.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11. — Geopon.,  ii.,  4.  —  Nicand.,  Ther., 
520  528. — Sprengel  ad  Dioscor.,  iii..  13.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s. 
v.)— 8.  (Pave.,  iii-,  19,  6  9.)—  9.  (Isocr.,  Panath.,  p.  24”,  B.)- 
.18  .Helen  Enoom.,  p  218,  D.)  — 11.  (Vid.  Crenxtr  S  nbol 


ba,1  and  in  Greek  rplnovg*  It  is  shown  in  th« 
drinking-scene  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  wine  shop 
at  Pompeii.’  (See  woodcut )  The  term  rpane(a, 
thougn  commonly  used  in  Greek  for  a  table  of  any 


kind,  must  have  denoted  one  which  indicated  a 
higher  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement,  since  it 
meant,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  four-legged  ta¬ 
ble.  (See  woodcut,  p.  188  )  Horace  used  at  Rome 
a  dining-table  of  white  marble,  thus  combining  neat¬ 
ness  with  economy.4  For  the  houses  of  the  opu¬ 
lent,  tables  were  made  of  the  most  valuable  and 
beautiful  kinds  of  wood,  especially  of  maple  (o<f>ev- 
6apvLvrj,i  acerna6),  or  of  the  citrus  of  Africa,  which 
was  a  species  of  cypress  or  juniper  ( Citrea 1).  For 
this  purpose  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  roots  and 
tubers  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cut,  displayed  the 
greatest  variety  of  spots,  beautiful  waves,  and  curl¬ 
ing  veins.  The  finest  specimens  of  tables  so  adorn¬ 
ed  were  sold  for  many  thousand  pounds.®  Besides 
the  beauty  of  the  boards  (h ndripara),  the  legs  of 
these  tables  were  often  very  tasteful,  being  carved 
in  imitation  of  lion’s  or  tiger’s  feet,  and  made  of 
ivory.9 

One  of  the  principal  improvements  was  the  inven 
tion  of  the  monopodium,  a  round  table  supported  bj 
a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other  elegant  kinds  jf  fur¬ 
niture,  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  A  si?  Minor 
by  Cn.  Manlius.10  Under  the  Roman  empero  s  sem¬ 
icircular  tables  were  introduced,  called  mensee  luna- 
tee,  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and  sig- 
mata,  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter,  (\1: 
This  lunate  table  was  surrounded  by  a  sofa  of  the 
same  form,  called  stibadium,  which  was  adapted  to 
hold  seven  or  eight  persons.14 

As  the  table  was  not  very  large,  it  was  usual  to 
place  the  dishes  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upor 
it,  and  then  to  bring  it,  thus  furnished,  to  the  place 
where  the  guests  were  reclining.1’  Gn  many  occa¬ 
sions,  indeed,  each  guest  either  had  a  small  table  to 
himself,  or  the  company  was  divided  into  parties  of 
two  or  three,  with  a  separate  table  for  each  party, 
as  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
326.  Xenophon  describes  a  great  entertainment 
given  by  Seuthes,  king  of  the  Thracians,  at  which 
the  guests  formed  a  large  circle,  a  small  three-leg¬ 
ged  table  being  placed  before  each  person.14  Al¬ 
though  it  is  certain  that  dishes  were  in  many  cases 
brought  to  be  laid  before  the  guests  upon  the  table, 
yet  the  common  practice  of  bringing  to  them  the 
ooard,  already  supplied,  gave  origin  to  such  phrases 
as  mens  am  apponere  or  opponcre,l>  and  mensam  au- 
j.:ire  or  removere .I8  As  the  board  of  the  table  is 


1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  I.at.,  v.,  25,  p.  123,  ed 
Spengel. —  Hor.,  Sat.,  1.,  iii.,  13.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  662.) — 2 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  3,  I)  10.  —  Athen.,  iv.,  21,  35;  v.,  28.)  —  3 

(Gell’s  Porapeiana,  1832,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11.)  —  4.  (Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  1 16.* 
— 5.  (Athen.,  ii.,  32.) — 6.  (Ilor.,  Sal.,  II.,  viii.,  10. — Mart.,  xiv. 
90.) — 7.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  17.  — Mart.,  ii .,  43. — IJ.,  xiv.,  89 
—Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  29.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiii.,  29.  -Id.  ib„ 
xvi.,  26,  84. — Tertuil.,  De  Pallio,  sub  fin. — Aikin,  on  Ornament 
al  Woods,  p.  23,  24.)— 9.  (Athen.,  1.  c.— Mart.,  ii.,  43,  49.)— 10 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8.)  —  11.  (Lamprid.,  Hel.,  25,  29.)  —  IS 
(Mart.,  x.,  48.  —  Id.,  xiv.,  87.1  —  13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  55  —  W  ,  iv 
28.)— 14.  (Anab.,  vii.,  3,  t  21.)— 15.  (Plain.,  Asm.,  V.,  i.,  *.- 
Most.,  I.,  iii.,  150. — Cic.,  Att.  xiv  ,  Cl. — Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  878 
— 16.  (Plaut.,  Amphit.,  II..  v  ,  1~5  -Virg.,  Ain.,  i.,  2’  5.) 
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called  by  a  distinct  name,  kmdij/ia,1  it  appears  that 
it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the  tri¬ 
pod  o>-  other  stand  (ia?.Xi6ac)  on  which  it  was  fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the  use 
of  wet  sponges2  or  of  fragrant  herbs.3 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  of  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred.4 
Small  statues  of  the  gods  were  placed  upon  it.5  On 
'his  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpan^Log  and  eniTpa-xe&oq.  The  Cretans  ate 
in  public  ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  their  uvdpeiov, 
or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  constant  table 
set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another  sacred  to  Jupi¬ 
ter,  called  Tpdne^a  £ evia ,  or  A  log  gtviov.6 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  deinvov  and  coena, 
«  r  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect¬ 
ively  7T purr/  rpd Tre£a,  devrepa  rpunefc,  and  mensa 
■prima,  mensa  secunda.  ( Vid .  Ccena,  Deipnon.) 

A  stone  tablet,  supported  by  four  other  stones, 
was  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  in  modern  times,  to 
cover  a  grave.7  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

MENSA'RII,  MENSULA'RII,  or  NUMULA'RII, 
were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  distinct  from  the 
argentarii,  who  were  common  bankers,  and  did  bu¬ 
siness  on  their  own  account.®  The  mensarii  had 
their  banks  ( mensce ),  like  ordinary  bankers,  in  the 
Forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  aerarium  they  offer¬ 
ed  ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  security 
to  the  state  for  it.  Such  an  expediency  was  devi¬ 
sed  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great  distress. 
The  first  time  that  mensarii  (quinqueviri  mensarii ) 
were  appointed  was  in  352  B.C.,at  the  time  when  the 
plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  they 
were  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  new  creditors 
m  order  to  pay  the  old  ones,  and  thus  ruined  them¬ 
selves  completely.9  (Compare  Interest  of  Mon- 
xv,  and  Argentarii.)  On  this  occasion  they  were 
also  authorized  to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should 
be  received  as  payment  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
bankers  were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  times, 
and  whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time,  they  ap¬ 
pear,  during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  to  have  always 
been  triumviri  mensarii.10  One  class  of  mensarii, 
however  (perhaps  an  inferior  order),  the  mensularii 
or  numularii ,  seem  to  have  been  permanently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  state,  and  these  must  be  meant  when 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  aerarium,  but  also  private 
individuals,  deposited  in  their  hands  sums  of  money 
which  they  had  to  dispose  of.11  As  Rome  must  have 
often  been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
these  public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  per  cent- 
age,  to  exchange  foreign  money  and  give  Roman 
coinage  instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
coins,  whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal,  and 
genuine  or  not.12  During  the  time  of  the  Empire, 
such  permanent  mensarii  were  appointed  under  the 
control  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  formed  a  distinct 
corporation.12 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Cicero14  mentions  mensarii 
at  Temnos,  in  Asia  Minor,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  people. 

MENSIS  (firiv),  a  Month.  The  division  of  the 
tear  into  twelve  lunar  months  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  from  very  early  times,  for  in  the 

1.  (Athen.,  1.  c. — Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  81.) — 2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i., 

1)1. — Id.  ib.,  xx.,  151. — Mart.,  xiv.,  144.) — 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii., 
805.) — 4.  (Juv.,  ii.,  110.) — 5.  (Amob.  contra  Gentes,  lib.  ii.) — 
6.  (Athen.,  iv.,  22. — Hock’s  Kreta,  iii.,  p.  120-128.) — 7.  (Becker, 
Charikles,  ii.,  p.  191,  193.) — 8.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  13,  s.  6.) — 9.  (Liv., 
vii.,  21  ; — 10.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,21. — Id.,  xxvi.,36.) — 11.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
▼t.,  17. — Dig.  16,  tit.  3,  s.  7  ;  42,  tit.  5,  a.  24.) — 12.  (Dig.  46,  tit. 

3,  s.  39.) — 13.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  s  1  — Cod.  Theod.,  16,  tit  4,  s.  5.) 

-14  (Pro  Flucco,  19.) 
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Homenc  poema  the  lunar  months  appear  quits  fa 
miliar  to  them.  The  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  tin 
first  day  of  every  month  (vovfiqvia),  was  sacred  tc 
Apollo.1  The  month  itself,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  any  other  periods  than 
those  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon  (row 
fiev  ipdivovrog  prjvog,  tov  d’  iorapevoio*).  In  the  time 
of  Hesiod3  the  lunar  month  was  reckoned  as  con¬ 
taining  30  days,  although  it  must  have  been  knowus, 
to  have  contained  in  reality  less  than  30  days.  (Vid 
Calendar,  p.  190.)  The  discrepancy  between  the 
lunar  and  solar  year  rendered  it  necessary  every 
other  year  to  intercalate  a  thirteenth  month  (//^v 
e/i6o?Lip.og),  which,  however,  is  not  mentioned  eithei 
in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  the  time  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion  is  unknown.4  This  necessarily  produced  con 
fusion  in  the  number  of  days  of  a  year,  to  avoid 
which  Solon  established  the  rule  that  at  Athens 
months  of  30  and  29  days  should  alternate  with 
each  other,5  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  (Tpianag) 
of  a  month  Zvy  sal  vea,  as  such  a  day  partly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  month  which  was  ending,  and  partly 
to  the  new  month.5  Thus  arose  a  regular  lu¬ 
nar  year  of  354  days,  and,  in  order  to  make  this 
agree  with  the  solar  year,  a  month  was  intercalated 
every  third  year  (rpterr/ptc7)-  Respecting  the  names 
of  the  Attic  months  and  their  division  into  decads, 
see  Calendar®  and  Clinton.9  The  Hecatombaeon, 
or  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  coincides  very 
nearly  with  our  July,  and  Scirrophorion,  or  the  last, 
with  our  June.10  While  in  Attica  the  12  lunar 
months  were  established  for  religious  purposes,  the 
various  kinds  of  business  of  ordinary  life  were  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  regulated  according  to 
various  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rising  and 
setting  of  certain  stars,11  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  birds  of  passage,12  and  the  like. 

The  months  of  the  other  Greek  states  differed 
from  those  of  the  Athenians  not  only  in  their  names, 
but  also  in  the  time  of  their  commencement,12  and 
it  was  only  in  very  few  instances  that  the  beginning 
of  the  months  in  another  Greek  state  perfectly  co¬ 
incided  with  the  Attic  months.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  as  they  were  all  lunar  months,  and  should, 
consequently,  have  all  commenced  on  the  first  day 
of  a  new  moon ;  but  this  difference  arose  from  the 
different  modes  of  intercalation  to  make  the  lunar 
year  agree  with  the  solar  one,  so  that  the  difference 
was  not  very  great.  In  all  parts  of  Greece,  how¬ 
ever,  the  division  of  a  month  into  decads,  and  the 
mode  of  stating  the  day  of  a  month,  were  the  same 
as  those  customary  in  Attica. 

Among  the  Spartan  months  we  only  know  the 
names  of  five,  viz.,  Gerastius,  Artemisius,  Phlya- 
sius,  Hecatombeus,  and  Carneus.  The  last  of  these 
answered  to  the  Attic  Metageitnion  14  and  the  Arte¬ 
misius  to  the  Attic  Elaphebolion.15  The  others  are 
uncertain.  That  the  Spartan  months  in  their  com¬ 
mencement  differed  by  two  davs  from  the  Attic 
ones,  is  clear  from  Thucydides.1* 

The  chronology  of  the  Bceotians  seems  to  have 
been  very  irregular  in  early  t  mes,  and  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  their  months  differed  from 
that  of  the  Attic  months  ;-T  but  in  371  B.C.  their 
months  appear  to  have  perfectly  coincided  with 
those  of  Attica.1®  The  first  month  of  the  Boeotian 
year  was  called  Bucatius,  and  coincided  with  the 


1.  (Od..  xx.,  156,  with  the  schol. — Id.  ib.,  xxi.,  258. — Compare 
x.,  14  ;  xii.,  325. — Hesiod.,  Op.  et  D.,  770.) — 2.  (Od.,  xiv.,  162.) 
— 3.  (1.  c.)—4.  (Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  i.,  p.  263,  &c.) — 5. 
(Geminus,  c.  6.) — 6.  (Plat.,  Sol.,  25. — Diog.  Laert.,  i.,  2,  9,  and 
11.) — 7.  (Censorin.,  c.  18.) — 8.  (1.  c.) — 9.  (Fast.  Hell.,  i.,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  xix.) — 10.  (Ideler,  1.  c.,  p.  286.) — .il.  (A3sch.,  Prom.,  453.) 
— 12.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  710. — Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.,  448.) — 13.  (Aris- 
tox.,  Hannon.  Elem.,  ii.,  p.  30,  ed.  Meure.— Plut.,  Aristid.,  19, 
sub  fin.)—  4.  (Plut.,  Nic.,  28.)— 15.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  19.) — 16.  (iv., 
118,119;  •■'.,19.)-  7.  (Pint.,  Aristid.,  19.) — 18.  (Plut ,  Oimil. 
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Atti:  Gamelion.1 *  Besides  this  first  month,  the 
names  of  six  others  are  known,  viz.,  Herma;us 
(Attic  Anthesterion),  Prostaterius  (Attic  Elaphebo- 
lion),  Hippodromius  (Attic  Hecatombason3),  Pane- 
mus  (Attic  Metageitnion3),  Alalcomenius  (Attic 
Maimacterion),  and  Damatrius  (Attic  Pyanepsion). 

Among  the  months  of  the  Eleans  only  the  name 
of  one  is  known  with  certainty,  viz.,  the  Elaphius, 
which  is  described  as  the  month  in  which  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox  took  place.  But  there  are  two  other 
names,  Parthenius  and  Apollonius,  which  are  like¬ 
wise  believed  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  months.4 * 

The  first  of  the  Delphian  months  seems  to  have 
been  the  Bysius,  which  coincided  with  the  Attic 
Munychion.  It  fell  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox,  and  in  it  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated. 
Besides  this,  the  names  of  eight  others  are  known, 
viz.,  Theoxenius,  Ilaeus,  Domus,  Synelius,  Thelu- 
tius,  Bucatius,  Heraclius  (Attic  Thargelion),  and 
Dionysius.6 

Of  the  months  of  the  Corcyraeans  only  three  are 
known,  viz.,  Machaneus,  Artemitius,  and  Eucleius, 
which  was  the  twelfth. 

The  Cretan  months  are  Imalius,  Artamitius,  Ther- 
tnolaeus,  Dromajus,  &c. 

The  Sicilian  months  were  Carneius  (Att.  Meta- 
geitnion),  Panemos,  &e.6 

The  Cyprian  months  are  all  known,  but  most  of 
their  names  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Ho¬ 
man  Empire.  They  are,  Jilnieus,  Junius  (ancient¬ 
ly  Adonis),  Caesareus,  Sebastus,  Autocratoricus, 
Demarchexasius,  Plethypatus,  Archiereus,  Hesthi- 
us,  and  Romams. 

The  Macedonians,  like  the  Greeks,  divided  their 
year  into  12  lunar  months,  and  their  names  and  or¬ 
der  of  succession  may  be  gathered  from  Josephus 
and  Suidas.  Their  year  began  in  the  autumn,  and 
their  first  month  fell’ partly  in  our  October  and  part¬ 
ly  in  our  November.  The  names  and  the  ordpr  of 
their  months  were  as  follow  :  Dius,  Apellasus,  Au- 
dynaeus,  Peritius,  Dystrus,  Xanthicus,  Artemisius, 
Dajsius,  Panemus,  Lous,  Gorpiaeus,  and  Ilyperbere- 
taeus.  The  Macedonian  months,  after  the  time  of 
Alexander,  were  adopted  by  the  Syro-Macedonian 
cities,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  generally, 
and  were  retained  until  the  reformation  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  calendar  by  J.  Caesar,  after  which  time  all  the 
Greeks,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  gradually  be¬ 
gan  to  adopt  the  new  Roman  calendar,  though  the 
ancient  names  of  their  months,  as  well  as  the  an¬ 
cient  time  of  the  commencement  of  their  year,  re¬ 
mained  in  most  cases  as  they  had  been  before.7 
For  an  account  of  the  Roman  months,  see  Calen¬ 
dar,  Roman. 

MENSO'RES,  Measurers  or  Surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persons 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors,  who  meas¬ 
ured  and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  agrimensores.8  (Com¬ 
pare  Agrimensores.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tents.  They 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  metatores,  who  se¬ 
lected  the  place  for  a  camp.9 

3.  To  a  class  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
Empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as¬ 
signed  to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was  to 
be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  occu- 


I.  (Plut.,  Pelup.,  25.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Camill.,  19.)— 3.  (Plut.,  1. 
e.) — 4.  (Jdeler,  Handb.,  i.,  p.  366.)— 5.  (Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  ii., 
p.  437.)— 6.  (Vid.  Corsini,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Compare  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  ii.,  Append.,  iv.)- 8  (Colum.,v.,  1.)—  9.  (Veget.,  De  Re 
Mil  .  ii.,  7.) 


pant  upon  «.he  doorpost,  and  he  who  effaced  t*r  ie 
stroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  falsi  reus.1 

4.  Mensor  tedificiorum  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  plans 
of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  architects.3 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  to  measure  the  corn  which  was  con¬ 
veyed  up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  granaries.3  They 
were  stationed  in  the  port  near  Ostia,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  under  the  praffectus  annonae.  Their  name 
is  mentioned  in  various  ancient  inscriptions. 

ME'NUSIS  (pr/vvoig).  ( Vid .  Ecclesia.) 

MERCEDONTOS  or  MERCIDTNOS.  {Via. 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  194.) 

MERENDA.  (  Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

MERIDIA'NI.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

*MEROPS  (fiepoip),  a  species  of  Bird,  the  Merops 
apiastcr,  or  Bee-eater.  “  It  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England,”  says  Adams,  “  but  is  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  its  frequent  mention  in 
t>li6  classics 

*MESPTLE  ( fiEonihi) )  or  MESP'ILUS  (piam'kog) 
the  Medlar-tree,  or  Mespilus  /anacetifolia,  Smith 
“  The  two  species  of  Medlar  described  by  Dioscori- 
des,  and  subsequent  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica, 
are  referred  by  Sprenge!  to  the  Mespilus  azarolus, 
Smith  (Azarola,  or  Neapolitan  Medlar),  and  the  M. 
Germanica  (common  Medlar).”6 

METJE.  (Vid.  Circus,  p.  253.) 

METAGEITNIA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Metageit- 
nion.  The  chief  solemnities  consisted  in  offering 
sacrifices,  and  the  festival  was  believed  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  emigration  (yeirviacng  nphg  eripovg) 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to  Diomis.6 

METHO'DICI  (M eOoduioi),  an  ancient  medica 
sect,  whose  history  begins  with  Themison,  a  pupi 
of  Asclepiades,  in  the  first  century  B.C.7  He  dif¬ 
fered  from  his  master  in  many  respects,  condemned 
his  errors,8  contributed  much  to  rectify  his  princi¬ 
ples,  and  introduced  a  greater  precision  into  his 
system.9  He  was  the  first  who  chose  the  middle 
way  between  the  tenets  of  the  Dogmatici  and  Em- 
pirici,  the  traces  of  which  he  believed  he  discovered 
in  the  theory  of  his  master.  Their  doctrines  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Celsus  :10  “  They  assert  that  the 
knowledge  of  no  cause  whatever  bears  the  least 
relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and  that  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  distem¬ 
pers  ;  and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases, 
one  bound,  another  loose  (the  word  in  the  original 
is  fluens,  that  is,  a  disorder  attended  with  some  dis¬ 
charge),  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that 
sometimes  the  excretions  of  sick  people  are  too 
small,  sometimes  too  large  ;  and  sometimes  one 
particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are 
sometimes  acute  and  sometimes  chronic,  some¬ 
times  increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand  (where  our 
author  means  the  aK/ip  of  a  disease,  after  which  it 
increases  no  more),  and  sometimes  abating.  As 
soon,  then,  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these  classes 
a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must 
be  opened  ;  if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be 
restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be  complicated,  then 
the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed.  And 
that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  an- 


1.  (Cod.  Theod.,  7,  tit.  8,  s.  4.)— 2.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  28,  29.) 

—3.  (Dig.  27,  tit.  1,  s  26.— Cod.  Theod.,  14,  tit.  9,  s.  9,  and  tit. 

15,  s.  1.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v,.,  1.— jElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  49.— 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.— Dioscor.,  i., 

169. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Plut.,  De  Exil.,  p.  601,  B.— ■ 

Compare  Suidas  and  Harpocration,  s.  v.  McTayciTvitiv.)— 7 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxix.,  5.)— 8.  (Cash  Aurel.,  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  287 
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otner  in  inveterate  distempers ;  another  when  dis¬ 
eases  are  increasing,  another  when  at  a  stand, 
and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation  of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of 
medicine,  which  they  define  as  a  certain  way  of 
proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method  (Medodoc), 
and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those 
thugs  that  are  common  to  the  same  distempers : 
Dor  are  they  willing  to  have  themselves  classed 
either  with  the  rationalists  (i.  e.,  the  Dogmatici)  or 
with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  (i.  e.,  the 
Empirici) ;  for  they  dissent  from  the  first  sect  in 
that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to  consist  in  form¬ 
ing  conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also 
from  the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  experiments  to  be  a  very  small  part  of  the 
art.” — (Futvoye’s  translation.) 

As  the  seeking  after  the  causes  of  diseases  seemed 
to  him  to  rest  on  too  uncertain  a  foundation,  for 
this  reason  he  wished  to  establish  his  system  upon 
the  analogies  and  indications  common  to  many  dis¬ 
eases  (k oLvoTTjg),  without  reflecting  that  these  anal¬ 
ogies  are  often  as  occult,  and  even  oftener,  than  all 
the  causes  of  the  Dogmatici.  However,  this  idea 
of  the  common  analogies  of  the  morbid  state  had 
the  great  advantage  of  contributing  afterward  to  the 
perfection  of  the  science  of  Semeiology.  If,  says 
Sprengel,1  Themison  had  chosen  for  his  basis  anal¬ 
ogies  that  were  easy  to  be  recognised,  or  really 
morbid  states,  instead  of  simple  maladies  of  the 
solid  parts,  of  which  he  only  admitted  a  very  small 
number,  the  system  of  the  Methodici  would  have 
been  the  best  of  all ;  but,  deceived  by  the  Corpus¬ 
cular  Philosophy  of  his  master  Asclepiades,  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  common  symptoms  than  those 
given  by  the  Strictum  and  the  Laxum,  the  being 
confined  or  lelaxed,  and  the  intermediate  state. 
Thus  he  was  compelled  to  contradict  himself,  and 
commit  the  more  errors  the  more  he  tried  to  escape 
by  the  ue6o6oc  the  tenets  both  of  the  Empirici  and 
Dogmatici.  Themison  appears  to  have  written  sev¬ 
eral  works,  which  are  now  lost,  but  of  which  the 
titles  are  preserved  by  Caslius  Aurelianus.8  His 
followers  were  very  numerous,  but  the  following 
only  deserve  notice  here :  Soranus,  the  author  of 
several  works,  of  which  two  only  are  still  extant, 
Ilept  2 Tifiduv  K araypdruv,  “  De  Signis  Fracturarum,” 
and  Ilepi  Mrjrpac  Kai  Tvvcuiteiov  Aidoiov,  “  De  Utero 
et  Pudendo  Muliebri Caelius  Aurelianus,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  writer  of  this  sect,  whose  work  “  De  Morbis 
Acutis  et  Chronicis”  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  antiquity ;  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  Ilcpi 
7  uv  Tvvaiiteiuv  Tladtiv,  “  De  Mulierum  Passionibus 
Thessalus  of  Tralles,  of  whom  nothing  remains,  but 
who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  second  founder  of  the 
sect,  and  who  (if  we  may  trust  Galen,  who  always 
mentions  him  with  the  greatest  contempt)  conferred 
no  honour  on  the  medical  professsion  either  by  his 
talents  or  his  character. 

METOIKOI  (Uetolkol)  is  the  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  tran¬ 
sitory  stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration3  expressly 
mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  petolkoq  that  he 
resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city  of  Greece, 
perhaps,  had  such  a  number  of  resident  aliens  as 
Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  and  conveniences,  or  a  more  agreeable 
mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted  by  Deme¬ 
trius  Phalereus  (309  B.C.),  the  number  of  resident 
aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which  number 
women  and  children  were  probably  not  included.4 
These  aliens  were  persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 

1-  (Hist,  de  la  M6d.) — 2.  (De  Morb.  Chron.,  i.,  1,  p.  285;  i., 
4  f..  323  ;  ii.,  7  p.  387,  &c.) — 3.  (s.  v.) — 4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272.) 
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as  well  as  from  barbarous  coun tried,  such  as  Lydi 
ans,  Phrygians,  and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freedmen  (vid 
Libertus,  Greek),  and  these  people  had  chosen 
Athens  as  their  adoptive  country,  eith®»  on  account 
of  its  resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or 
on  account  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  carrying 
on  mercantile  business.  The  latter  class  of  pei  sons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous.  The 
jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  fevot ;  and  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  position,  they  had  on  some  oc¬ 
casions  to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  The  services  (vid.  Hydriapho- 
ria)  were,  however,  in  all  probability,  not  intended 
to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  residence, 
and  were,  consequently,  obliged  to  live  in  hired 
houses  or  apartments,1  and  hence  the  letting  of 
houses  was  a  subject  of  much  speculation  and  profit 
at  Athens.  As  the  aliens  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  state,  and  were  yet  in  constant  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  its  members,  every  alien  was 
obliged  to  select  a  citizen  for  his  patron  (npooTuTtis), 
who  was  not  only  the  mediator  between  them  and 
the  state,  through  whom  alone  they  could  transact 
any  legal  business,  whether  private  or  public,  but 
was,  at  the  same  time,  answerable  (kyyvr)rr)g)  to  the 
state  for  the  conduct  of  his  client.8  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  state  allowed  the  aliens  to  carry 
on  all  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  ;  in  fact,  at  Athens,  nearly  all 
business  was  in  the  hands  of  aliens,  who  on  this 
account  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  Piraeus.3 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  any  mercantile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  ( (ietockiov 
or  i-evucd)  of  twelve  drachma,  or,  if  the  head  of  the 
family  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachma.4  If 
aliens  did  not  pay  this  tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the 
right  of  citizens,  and  probably,  also,  in  case  they  re¬ 
fused  to  select  a  patron,  they  not  only  forfeited  the 
protection  of  the  state,  but  were  sold  as  slaves. 
(Vid.  AriP02TA2I0Y  TPA<t>H.)  In  some  cases, 
however,  though  they  are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens, 
without  having  the  isopolity,  might  become  exempt 
from  the  petolklov  (dre^Eia  peroudov)  as  well  as 
from  other  obligations.5  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  (elocf>opai  and  Xeirovpyiai)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens,*  though  there 
must  have  been  a  difference  between  the  liturgies 
performed  by  citizens  and  those  performed  by  aliens. 
In  what  this  difference  consisted  is  nowhere  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trierarchy  and  gym- 
nasiarchy,  all  other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon 
aliens,  though  perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as 
the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.7  The 
extraordinary  taxes  (eloQopai)  which  aliens  had  to 
pay,  seem  also,  in  some  degree, to  have  differed  from 
those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear  from  Demos¬ 
thenes8  that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens 
of  the  same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged, 
like  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  regular  armies  and  in 

1.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  p.  946. — X«n.,  De  Vectig.,  ii.,  2 

— Aristot.,  CEoon.,  ii.,  2,  3. — Compare  Bbeka’s  Publ.  Econ.,  i., 
Q  24.) — 2.  (Etymol.  M.,  s.  v.  ' kirpooTaaiov.) — 3.  (Xen.,  De  Veo- 
tig.,0^2. — Id.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  12.)— 4.  fBOckh,  Publ.  Econ.. 
iii.,  fy  7. — Isaeus  ap.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Mrrouctov.) — 5.  ( Demosth.j 
c.  Aristocrat.,  p.  691. — Plut.,  Vit.  dec.  Orat.,  p.  842. — Demosth., 
c.  Aristog.,  p.  787. — Suidas,  s.  v.  M erolKtov.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c. 
Androt.,  p.  612.) — 7.  (Schoi.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pint.,  954. — Compare 
Bockh,  Publ.  Econ  ,  iv  ,  i  40.) — 8.  (c.  Androt  ,  p.  609  and  612 1 


MILAX. 


MIMUS. 


the  fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence 
of  the  city.1 *  Respecting  those  peroiKoi  who  had 
obtained  the  laoriXeia,  sec  Civitas,  p.  259.  The 
heirs  of  a  peromog  who  died  in  Attica  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemarch.3 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  will  apply,  with  very  few  modifica¬ 
tions,  to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.3 

METRE'TES  [perp^rrig),  the  principal  Greek 
liquid  measure.  The  Attic  metretes  was  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  amphora,  containing  8  galls.  7‘365 
pints  English.  I  Vid.  Amphora.)  It  was  divided  into 


1£  sepdpia,  each 

12  x°v£  “ 

48  x0lvlKEi  “ 

72  fecrrat  “ 

144  KorvXai  “ 


Galls- 

5 


Pints. 

7-577 
5  9471 
1-4867 
•9911 
•4955 


[Vid.  Chous,  Chcenix,  Xestes,  Cotyla.)  The 
smaller  liquid  measures  were  of  very  variable  sizes ; 
their  names  were  pixjrpov  [vid.  Mystrum),  6£v6a- 
$ov  [vid.  Oxybaphum),  uvadog  [vid.  Cyathus),  xoyxv 
vid.  Concha),  xna*l  [vid.  Cheme),  Kox?uupiov  [vid. 
Dochlear). 

In  other  places  the  metretes  had  a  different  size. 
Gaien4  says  that  the  Syrian  metretes  contained  120 
IjeoTcu.  The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to 
have  been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Aristotle5  of  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  drinking  14  of  them  at  once. 

METllO'NOMI  [perpovopoi)  were  officers  at 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  might 
term  police-officers.  They  were,  like  all  officers  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot.  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city) ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Piraeus  and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only 
ten,  five  for  the  Piraeus  and  five  for  the  city.6 
Bockh7  would  alter  all  these  passages  of  the  gram¬ 
marians  so  as  to  make  them  say  that  the  whole 
number  of  metronomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were 
for  th  city  and  five  for  the  Piraeus,  because  the 
sitopln  laces  were  distributed  in  the  same  manner. 
But  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  ground  for 
such  a  bold  alteration,  and  it  seems,  at  any  rate, 
probable  that  the  number  of  these  officers,  as  the 
grammarians  state,  was  necessarily  greater  in  the 
port-town  than  in  the  city,  for  there  must  have  been 
more  business  for  them  in  the  Piraeus  than  at 
Athens,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophy- 
laces.  The  duties  of  the  metronomi  were  to  watch 
that  the  weights  and  measures  used  by  tradesmen 
and  merchants  should  have  the  size  and  weight 
prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  either  to  punish  offend¬ 
ers  or  to  receive  complaints  against  them,  for  the 
real  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is 
not  known.8 

METROTOLIS.  [Vid.  Colonia,  p.  284.) 

♦MEUM  [pf/ov),  a  plant,  the  Meum  Athamanticum, 
or  Liguslicum  Meum ,  Hooker ;  in  English,  Spignel, 
Meu,  or  Bald-money.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it, 
4  Meum  or  Spignel  is  called  Athamantic  from  the 
mountain  Atharnas  in  Thessaly,  where  it  grows 
plentifully.  The  leaves  are  small,  and  like  those 
eti  anise.”9 

♦MILAX  [pc?.al),  a  plant,  the  Bindweed,  of  which 
several  kinds  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 


1  (Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  1.  c. — Thucyd.,  ii ,  13;  iv.,  90. — De- 
irtDSlh.,  c.  Philip.,  i.,  p.  50. — Thucyd.,  i.,  143. — Id.,  iii.,  16.) — 2. 
(Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  ii.,  p.  1135.) — 3.  (Compare  Petitus,  Leg-. 
-Att.,  ii.,  5,  p.  246,  &c. — F.  A.  Wolf,  Proleg.  ad  Leptin.,  p.  lxvi., 
&o. — Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  115.) — 4.  (Frag.,  c.  7.) — 5.  (H. 
A.,  viii.,  9.) — 6.  (Harpocrat.,  Suidas,  Phot.,  and  Lex.  Seg.,  s.  v. 
Mf.T(jov6iwi.) — 7.  (Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  t>  9,  n.  193.) — 8.  (Meier  and 
SchSmann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  93,  &c.) — 9.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  3. — Adams, 
Aonend..  s.  v.) 


The  moie  common  form  of  the  name  is  Smilax 
which  see. 

MILLIA'RE,  MILLIA'IIIUM,  or  MILLE  PAS. 
SUUM  [piliov),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted  of  1000 
paces  ( passus )  of  5  feet  each,  and  was,  therefore, 
=5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at  11  6496 
English  inches  [vid.  Pes),  the  Roman  mils  wouid 
be  1618  English  yards,  or  142  yards  less  than  the 
English  statute  mile.  By  another  calculation,  in 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  1T62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  moie  than  1614  yards.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  miles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  earth  is  a  very  little  more  than  75.  The  most 
common  term  for  the  mile  is  mille  passuum,  or  only 
the  initials  M.  P. ;  sometimes  the  word  passuum  is 
omitted.1  The  Roman  mile  contained  8  Greek 
stadia. 

The  milestones  along  the  Roman  roads  were  call¬ 
ed  milliana.  They  were  also  called  lapides ;  thus 
we  have  ad  ter  Hum  lapidem  (or  without  the  word 
lapidem)  for  three  miles  from  Rome.  Augustus 
erected  a  gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  where  the  princi¬ 
pal  roads  terminated,  which  was  called  milliarium 
aureum ;  but  the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  it, 
but  from  the  gates  of  the  city.  Such  central  marks 
appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  “London  stone”  in 
Cannon-street  is  supposed  to  have  marked  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain.3 

♦MILOS  [pllog),  the  Taxus  baccala,  or  Yew-tree 
“  Nicander,”  says  Adams,  “  gives  a  very  accurate 
account  of  its  effects  as  a  poison.”3 

♦MILTOS  (pilrog),  “the  Reddle  of  Kirwan  and 
Aikin,  and  Red  Chalk  of  Jameson  and  Philips.  It 
is  the  Rubrica  of  the  Latins,  and  not  the  Minium, 
as  has  been  supposed.  Theophrastus  describes  two 
kinds,  the  avrbparog,  or  native,  and  the  re^vt/w),  or 
factitious ;  this  last  is  formed  from  yellow-ochre  by 
burning.  Reddle  was  used  extensively  in  ancien; 
times  for  painting  ships,  and  hence  Homer  calls 
them  piTi.Tondprjoi."* 

MIMUS  [plpog)  is  the  name  by  which,  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome,  a  species  of  the  drama  was  designa¬ 
ted,  though  the  Roman  mimus  differed  essentially 
from  the  Greek  plpog. 

The  Greek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy,  and 
to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempore  represent¬ 
ations  or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occurrences  of 
common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
deicelistae.  At  a  later  period  these  rude  represent¬ 
ations  acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  B.C.).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kind  of 
rhythmical  prose.5  The  mimes  of  Sophron  are  des¬ 
ignated  as  plpoi  cnrovdalot,  which  were  probably  of 
a  more  serious  and  ethical  character,  and  plpoc  yi- 
Xoioi,  in  which  ridiculous  buffoonery  preponderated. 
Such  mimes  remained  after  the  time  of  Sophron  a 
favourite  amusement  of  the  Greeks,  and  Philistion 
of  Magnesia,  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  was  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  actor  in  them.6 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  mimus  was  applied 
to  a  species  of  dramatic  plays  as  well  as  to  the  pei 
sons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that  the  lio 
mans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the  Greeks 
in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native  growth. 
The  Greek  mimes  were  written  in  prose,  and  the 
name  plpog  was  never  applied  to  an  actor,  but  if 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii.,  4. — Sallust,  Jug.,  c.  114.) — 2.  (Plin.,  II. 

N.,  iii.,  5. — Id.  ib.,  xv.,  18. — Tacit.,  Ilist.,  i.,  73. — Suet.,  Oth., 

6. )  — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  4,  —  Id.  ib.,  iv.,  1.  — Nicand., 

Alex.,  624. — Adams,  Append.,  sxv.) — 4.  (Theophrast.,  De  La- 

pid. ,  c.  71. — Dioseor.,  v.  Ill,  112. — Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  125. — Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Quuttih,  i.,  8.)— 6.  (Vid.  Muller,  Dor.,  iv  , 

7,  $  5  ) 
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used  of  a  person,  it  signified  one  who  made  grim¬ 
aces.  Th  i  Roman  mimes  were  imitations  of  fool¬ 
ish  and  mostly  indecent  occurrences,1 *  and  scarcely 
dilfered  from  comedy  except  in  consisting  more  of 
gestures  and  mimicry  than  of  spoken  dialogue, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek  mimes.  The 
dialogue  was,  indeed,  not  excluded  from  the  Roman 
mines,  but  was  only  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  representation,  while  the  mimic  acting  con¬ 
tinued  along  with  it,  and  uninterruptedly  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece.  At  Rome  such 
mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been  exhibited  at 
funerals,  where  one  or  more  persons  ( [mimi )  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  burlesque  manner  the  life  of  the  de¬ 
ceased.  If  there  were  several  mimi,  one  of  them, 
or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus.3 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  such 
farces  were  also  represented  in  theatres  ;  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree  of 
perfection  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  Publ.  Syrus  were 
the  most  distinguished  among  them.3  These  coarse 
and  indecent  performances,  of  which  Sulla  was  very 
fond,  had  greater  charms  for  the  Romans  than  the 
regular  drama ;  hence  they  were  not  only  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  stage,  but  even  at  repasts  in  the  houses 
of  private  persons.  On  the  stage  they  were  per¬ 
formed  as  farces  after  tragedies,  and  during  the 
Empire  they  gradually  supplanted  the  place  of  the 
Atellanse.  The  exact  time,  however,  when  the 
Atellanffi  yielded  to  the  mimes,  is  uncertain.  It 
was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these  mimes  neither 
to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus,  nor  the  soccus, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  called  planipedes.4  As 
the  mimes  contained  scenes  taken  from  common 
life,  such  as  exhibited  its  most  striking  features, 
their  authors  are  sometimes  called  biologi  or  etho- 
logi,4  and  the  works  themselves  were  distinguished 
for  their  richness  in  moral  sentences.  That  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  living  persons  were  sometimes  ex¬ 
posed  to  ridicule  in  these  mimes,  is  clear  from  J. 
C  pitolinus.* 

MINA.  ( Vid.  Talentum.) 

♦MIN'IUM.  (Vid.  ClNNABARl.) 

MINOR.  (Vid.  Curator,  Infans.) 

♦MINTHOS  or  MINTHE  (givOoq,  fiivOr/),  Garden 
Mint,  or  Mentha  sativa  7 

MIRMILLO'NES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MISSIO  was  the  technical  term  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  to  express  the  dismissal  of  soldiers  from  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  army.  Such  a  dismissal  might  take 
place  for  three  reasons,  and  there  were,  consequent¬ 
ly,  three  kinds  of  missio  :  1.  Missio  honesta,  which 
was  given  to  soldiers  who  had  served  the  legitimate 
number  of  years ;  2.  Missio  causaria,  which  was 
granted  to  soldiers  who  could  no  longer  bear  the 
fatigue  of  military  service  on  account  of  ill  health  ; 
and,  3.  Missio  ignominiosa ,  by  which  a  man  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  service  in  the  army  for  crime  or 
other  bad  conduct.8 

As  regards  the  missio  honesta,  it  was  granted  by 
the  law  to  every  soldier  who  had  attained  the  age 
of  46,  or  who  had  taken  part  in  20  campaigns,  and 
to  every  horseman  who  had  served  in  ten  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  legitimate  time  of  service  was  called 
legitima  stipendia.9  Sometimes,  however,  soldiers 
obtained  the  missio  honesta  through  the  favour  of 

1.  (Ovid  Trist ,  ii.,  515. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  6,  I)  7.) — 2.  (Suet., 
Vespas  ,  19. — Grufer,  Inscript.,  1089,  6.) — 3.  (Gellius,  xv.,  25. — 
8net.,  Jul.,  39. — Cic.  ad  Fain.,  xii.,  18.) — 4.  (Diomed.,  iii.,  487. 
— Gellius,  i.,  11. — Maerob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rabir., 
12. — Id.,  Do  Orat.,  ii.,  59.) — 6.  (M.  Ant.  Philos.,  c.  29. — Com- 
psre  Reuvens,  Collectan.  Literar.,  i.,  p.  51,  &c. — Osann,  Ana- 
lect.  Crit.,  i.,  p.  67,  &c. — Ziegler,  “  De  Mimis  Romanorum,” 
Getting.,  1788.) — 7.  (Hippocr.,  Affect.,  529. — Theophrast.,  C.  P., 
iv.,  5.)— 8.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  2 ;  49,  tit.  16,  s.  P.) — 9.  (Liv., 
tviii  25.) 


their  general,  before  they  had  terved  the  legitimate 
time.  But  this  missio  is  distinguished  from  the 
real  missio  honesta,  and  was  called  missv.  ex  favore 
or  missio  gratiosa.  Persons  who  had  obtained  it 
might,  if  it  was  discovered,  be  called  upon  by  the 
censors  to  re-enter  the  army.1  The  same  must 
have  been  the  case  with  persons  wrho  had  obtained 
the  missio  causaria,  and  who,  after  their  return 
home,  had  recovered  from  their  illness,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  age  at  which  they  were  altogether 
exempt  from  service. 

The  missio  ignominiosa  or  cum  ignominia  was  m 
dieted  as  a  punishment  not  only  upon  individuals, 
but  upon  whole  divisions,  and  even  whole  legions  of 
an  army,3  and  it  might  be  applied  to  the  highest  of¬ 
ficers  no  less  than  to  common  soldiers.3  In  dis¬ 
missing  soldiers  for  bad  conduct,  it  was  generally 
expressed  that  they  were  sent  away  cum  ignominia, 
but  sometimes  the  ignominia  was  not  expressly 
mentioned,  though  it  was  understood  as  a  matter 
of  course.  All  soldiers  sent  away  in  disgrace  were 
stripped  of  their  arms  and  everything  which  char¬ 
acterized  them  as  soldiers,  and  they  were  neither 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  camp  nor  to  return  to 
Rome ;  they  were,  in  fact,  labouring  under  perfect 
infamia,  and  compelled  to  live  in  exile.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  sentence  might  be  withdrawn, 
especially  if  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
been  led  by  a  mistake  to  pronounce  it.4 

In  all  cases  of  missio  it  was  necessary  to  release 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  oath  ( sacramentum ) 
which  they  had  taken  on  entering  the  service 
This  act  was  called  exauctoratio.  During  the  time 
of  the  Republic  and  the  early  period  of  the  Empire, 
the  word  cxauctorare  simply  signified  to  release  from 
the  military  oath,  without  implying  that  this  was 
done  cum  ignominia  ;*  but  during  the  latter  period 
of  the  Empire,  it  is  almost  exclusively  applied  to 
soldiers  dismissed  cum  ignominia.6  From  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  Tacitus  above  referred  to,  it  is  clear  that, 
at  least  in  his  time,  exauctoratio  was  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  missio,  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  exauctoratio  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  only  served  in  sixteen  campaigns,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  had  no  claims  to  the  advantages  which 
were  reserved  for  those  who  had  served  in  twenty 
campaigns. 

The  military  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  soldiers  of 
an  army  at  the  beginning  of  every  new  campaign  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  it,  when  the  troops  were  disband¬ 
ed  and  sent  home,  they  were  released  from  theii 
oath  ;7  in  cases  where  the  general  enjoyed  a  tri¬ 
umph,  the  dismissal  of  the  army,  and,  consequent 
ly,  the  exauctoratio  also,  did  not  take  place  until  this 
solemnity  was  over.8 

MISSIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

MI20f2'2Iif22  AIKH  (gicfluffeoc  6'iKrj),  or  MIL- 
012'2Efi2  Ol'KOY  AIKH  (/uodijaeuc  olnov  d'ucr)),  is 
the  action  brought  against  a  guardian  for  either  hav¬ 
ing  neglected  to  make  profitable  use  of  the  property  of 
his  ward,  or  for  having  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use 
might  be  made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it, 
if  it  consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  patting  it 
to  interest  if  it  consisted  of  money.  The  liter)  u  tr- 
Odxreuc  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character,  ei¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  be  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the  or 
phan  himself  after  his  coming  of  age.  Complaints 


1.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  14, 15.) — 2.  (Liv.,vii.,  39. — Id.,  xxvi.,  1.— Suet , 

Jul.,  69. — Id.,  Octav.,  24.) — 3.  (Hirt.,  De  Bell.  Afr.,  54. — Suet , 

Calig..  44. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  7,  t)  3. — Dig.  3,  tit.  2,  s.  2.) — 4.  (Suet., 

Jul.,  69.) — 5.  (Liv.,  viii.,  34. — Id.,  xxxvi.,  40. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  ., 

36.) — 6.  (Suet.,  Vit.,  10. — Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  12,  52.)— 7 

(Liv.,  xli.,  5.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.,  40. — Compare  lapsing,  De  Mi 

lit.  Rom.,  v.  19.) 
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•f  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  first  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could  not 
occupy  himspff  with  the  administration  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon  to 
let  the  who‘D  substance  of  his  ward’s  property  to 
the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testatcr  had  not  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his  will.1 * 
The  letting  of  such  property  took  place  by  auction, 
and  probably  in  the  presence  of  a  court  of  justice, 
for  we  read  that  the  court  decided  in  cases  where 
objections  were  made  against  the  terms  of  letting 
the  property.*  The  person  who  took  the  property 
aad  to  pay  an  annual  per  centage  for  the  right  of 
using  it,  and  this  per  centage  frequently  amounted  to 
more  than  12  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  man 
alone  was  unwilling  to  take  the  whole  property  on 
such  conditions,  it  might  be  divided  and  let  to  sev¬ 
eral  persons  separately.3 *  The  tenant  or  tenants  of 
the  property  of  an  orphan  had  to  give  security  ( ano - 
Ttfnjfta)  for  it,  and  to  mortgage  (uKOTiupv)  his  own 
estate,  and  the  archon  sent  especial  persons,  uttoti- 
p/rai,  to  value  his  property,  and  to  ascertain  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  equivalent  to  that  of  the  orphan.*  The 
technical  term  for  letting  the  property  of  an  orphan, 
whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  himself  or  by 
the  archon,  was  fuadovv,  and  those  who  took  it  were 
said  fuodovodai  tov  oIkov  (olnog  here  signifies  the 
whole  substance  of  the  property).  The  tenants  of 
the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right,  and  perhaps 
the  obligation,  to  protect  it  against  any  other  per¬ 
son.5  It  is  not  clear  what  resource  was  open  to  an 
orphan  against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obli¬ 
gations,  but  it  is  probable  that,  if  any  dispute  arose, 
the  guardian  or  the  archon  alone  was  answerable, 
and  had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan.6 

MIS0  OT  AIKH  ([uadov  SUy),  or  MISGQ'SEflS 
AIKH  (pioduoeug  dim)),  is  the  name  of  a  private  ac¬ 
tion  which  might  be  brought  against  persons  who 
refused  to  pay  for  services  which  had  been  perform¬ 
ed  for  them,  provided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they 
Bhould  be  paid  for ;  and,  secondly,  against  persons 
who  either  had  not  or  had  imperfectly  performed 
the  services  for  which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no 
difference  whether  the  service  was  performed  by 
physical  or  intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists, 
actors,  authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at 
Athens,7  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  per¬ 
sons.  hke  others,  made  agreements,  either  written 
or  b"  word  of  mouth,  respecting  the  remuneration 
to  be  given  to  them.  In  case  either  party  thought 
themselves  wronged,  they  might  bring  the  piodov 
6lkt)  against  the  offender.  Protagoras  had  written 
a  book  called  <5 Lsy  virep  piodov,  and  an  instance  is 
recorded  of  an  action  of  this  kind  in  which  he  de¬ 
manded  payment  of  one  of  his  pupils.8  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  lawsuit.9 

•MrSY  (f uov ),  Roman  Vitriol,  so  called,  or  yel¬ 
low  Copperas  (K?Mpog  ^aA/cavflof).  ( Vid .  Chalcan- 
tiuts.)10 

MITRA.  (Vid.  Calantica,  Zona.) 

MIXTA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

MNA.  ( Vid.  Talentum.) 

MNEMATA,  MNEMEIA.  (Vid.  F«nus,  p.  457.) 

MNOIA.  (Vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 

MOCHLOS.  (Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  amphora,11  and 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.837. — Compare  853,  857. — Lys.,  c. 
Diogit.,  p.  906.) — 2.  (Isieus,  De  Philoctem.  hared.,  p.  141,  &c.) 
—3.  (Isaeus,  De  Menecl.  hared.,  p.  13.) — 4.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’A jto- 
nnvTai.)—f>.  (Isaeus,  De  Hagn.  hared.,  p.  289.) — 6.  (Meier  and 
fcchomann.  Att.  Proc.,  p.  295,  532. — B6ckh,  Publ.  Econ.,vol.  ii., 
p.  78,  &c.) — 7.  (B5ckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  Q  21.) — 8.  (Diog.  Laert., 
ix.,  8,  Q  8.) — 9.  (Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  534,  &c.) 
— 10.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  95. — Salmas.,  Exercit.  Plin., 
p.  815,  a.  AB.) — 11.  (Volusius  Maecianus.  —  Festus. — Rhemn. 
Vann,  ap  Wurm,  I)  67.) 


therefoie  contained  ;  gall.  7  8576  pints  English 
It  was  divided  into 


2  Semimodii  or  Semodii,  each 

Pints. 

=7.9288 

16  Sextarii  .  . 

.  .  “ 

•9911 

32  Heminae 

.  .  “ 

•4955 

64  Quartarii 

ii 

•2477 

128  Acetabula 

ii 

•1238 

192  Cyathi  .  . 

ii 

•0825 

768  Ligulae  .  . 

ii 

•0206 

The  modius  was  one  sixth  of  the  medimnus.  ( Vi<L 
Acetabuli  vi,  Cyathus,  Ligula.  Medimnus,  Sexta- 

RIUS.) 

M0IXETA2  TPA<t>H  (pot^eiac  ypa<j> y).  (Vid. 

Adulterium.) 

MOLA  (pvXog),  a  Mill.  All  mills  were  anciently 
made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  volcanic  tra¬ 
chyte  or  porous  lava  (pyrites,1  silices ,a  pumiceas *), 
such  as  that  which  is  now  obtained  for  the  same 
purpose  at  Mayen  and  other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in 
Rhenish  Prussia  This  species  of  stone  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  it  is  both  hard 
and  cavernous,  so  that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away, 
it  still  presents  an  infinity  of  cutting  surfaces. 

Every  mill  consisted  of  two  essential  parts,  the 
upper  millstone,  which  was  movable  (catUlus,  ovog,  to 
bmpvXiov*),  and  the  lower,  which  was  fixed,  and  by 
much  the  larger  of  the  two.5  Hence  a  mill  is  some 
times  called  mola  in  the  plural.  The  mills  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  authors  are  the  following : 

I.  The  handmill  or  quern,  called  mola  manuaria, 
versalilis,  or  trusatilis .* 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  a  mill,  which  consists  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  (nuny1)  inserted  at  one 
side,  and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the 
corn  is  poured.  By  the  process  of  grinding,  the 
corn  makes  its  way  from  the  centre,  and  is  poured 
out  in  the  shape  of  flour  at  the  rim.8  The  desorp¬ 
tion  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable  part  of 
domestic  furniture.9  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most  ancient  form.  In  a 
very  improved  state  it  has  been  discovered  at  Pom¬ 
peii.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  which  w er* 


found  standing  in  the  ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the 
left-hand  figure  the  lower  millstone  only  is  shown. 
The  most  essential  part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  projection  containing  originally 
a  strong  iron  pivot.  The  upper  millstone,  seen  in 
its  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the  woodcut,  approach¬ 
es  the  form  of  an  hourglass,  consisting  of  two  hol¬ 
low  cones  joined  together  at  the  apex,  and  piovi- 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  30.)  —  2.  (Virg.,  Moret.,  23-27.)  —  3 

(Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  318.) — 4.  (Deut.,  xxiv.,  6.) — 5.  (Wernsdorf,  Po¬ 

et®  Lat.  Min.,  vi.,  2,  51.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  29. — Gell., 

iii.,  3.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.)  —  7.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  iv, 

58.) — 8.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  Lett.  9.) — i  'ftnnant,  Tou  •  u 

Scotland,  1769,  p.  231,  ami  1772,  p.  328.) 
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ded  at  this  point  with  a  socket,  uy  wmcn  t^e  upper 
stone  was  suspended  upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the 
same  time  touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone, 
an  l  with  which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The 
upper  stone  was  surrounded  at  its  narrowest  part 
with  a  strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood 
weie  inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper 
stone.  The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones 
served  the  purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  corn  with 
which  it  was  filled  gradually  fell  through  the  neck 
of  the  upper  stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower, 
and,  as  it  proceeded  down  the  cone,  was  ground 
into  flour  by  the  friction  of  the  two  rough  surfaces, 
and  fell  on  all  sides  of  the  base  of  the  cone  into  a 
channel  formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here 
represented  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  handmills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  conse¬ 
quently  proverbial  as  a  place  of  painful  and  degra¬ 
ding  labour,  and  this  toil  was  imposed  principally 
on  women.1 * 

In  every  large  establishment  the  handmills  w'ere 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  family. 
Thus,  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
‘a  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantiri  of  corn  before 
che  was  permitted  to  cease  from  her  labour.* 

II.  The  cattle-mill,  mola  asinaria,3  in  which  human 
labour  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some 
other  animal.4 5  The  animal  devoted  to  this  labour 
was  blindfolded.4  The  mill  did  not  differ  in  its 
construction  from  the  larger  kinds  of  handmill. 

III.  The  water-mill  ( mola  aquaria,  vdpaMrpg). 
The  first  water-mill  of  which  any  record  is  pre¬ 
served  was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithra- 
dates  in  Pontus.6  That  water-mills  were  used  at 
Rome  is  manifest  from  the  description  of  them  by 
Vitruvius.7  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water-wheel,  turned  another  which  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  millstone :  the  corn 

.  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a  hop¬ 
per  (infundibulum)  which  was  fixed  above  them.8 
Ausonius,  as  quoted  below,  mentions  their  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ;  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle  built  in  the  sixth 
century  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle,  makes  dis¬ 
tinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by  wffiich  “the  tortu¬ 
ous  stream  is  conducted  in  a  straight  channel.”9 
In  Ireland  water-mills  were  introduced  even  some 
centuries  before  this  date.10 

IV.  The  floating  mill. 

When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  A.D. 
536,  and  when  the  stoppage  of  the  aqueducts  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible  to  use  the  public  corn-mills  ( oi 
rijg  iroAeug  gv'kuveg)  in  the  Janiculum,  so  that  the 
citizens  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  Belisarius 
supplied  their  place  by  erecting  floating  mills  upon 
the  Tiber.  Two  boats  being  moored  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  feet  from  each  other,  a  water-wheel, 
suspended  on  its  axis  between  them,  was  turned 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  put  in  motion  the 
stones  for  grinding  the  corn,  by  which  the  lives  of 
the  besieged  were  preserved.11 

V.  The  saw-mill. 

Ausonius  mentions  mills  situated  on  some  of  the 
e-.rcams  falling  into  the  Moselle,  and  used  for  cut¬ 
ting  marble  into  slabs.18 

VI.  The  pepper-mill.  A  mill  for  grinding  pepper, 


1.  (Hom.,.Od.,  vii.,  104. — Exod.,  xi.,  5. — Malt.,  xxiv  ,  41.)— 2. 

(Od.,  xx.,  105-119. — Compare  Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  56.)  —  3. 

Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10. — Matt.,  xviii.,  6.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi., 

818.) — 5.  (A pul.,  Met.,  ix.)  — 6.  (Strabo,  xii.,  3,  t)  30.)  —  7.  (x., 

5.  «d.  Schneider.) — 8.  (See  also  Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  119. — Pallad., 

De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  42.) — 9.  (Poem.,  iii.,  10.) — 10.  (Transactions  of 

the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  xviii.,  pt.  3,  p.  163-165.) — 11.  (P*  ocop., 

De  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  15.)— 12.  (Mosella,  362,  363.) 
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made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  by  Petremus  (mcu 

buxea  p’per  trivit 1 ). 

*MOLYBDiENA.  (Vid.  Plumbago.) 

*MOLYBDOS.  {Vid  Plumbum.) 

MONE'TA,  the  mint  or  place  where  money  was 
coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on  the 
Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Mo- 
neta,  as  the  aerarium  was  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.1 
This  temple  was  vowed  by  Camillus,  and  dedica¬ 
ted  in  344  B.C.,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  once  been  standing.  Some 
writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
assign  its  invention  to  Janus  ;3  but  this  and  similar 
accounts  are  nothing  more  than  fables.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Pliny,4  who  assigns  the  invention  of  coin¬ 
ing  to  Servius  Tullius,  has  somewhat  more  of  an 
historical  aspect ;  and  he  derives  the  name  pecunia 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  coins  were  origi¬ 
nally  marked  with  the  image  of  some  animal.  The 
earliest  Roman  coins  were  of  aes  (vid.  JEs),  and  not 
struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould.  (See  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  such  a  mould  on  page  449.)  The  moulds, 
however,  were  sometimes  without  any  figure,  and 
merely  shaped  the  metal,  and  in  this  case  the  im¬ 
age,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  gens,  &c.,  were 
struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  hammer  upon  an  an¬ 
vil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed.  As  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  were  not  always  equal,  one  coin, 
though  equal  in  value  with  another,  might  differ 
from  it  in  thickness  and  shape.  Greater  equality 
was  produced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be¬ 
gan  to  strike  their  money ;  but  when  this  custom 
became  general  is  not  known.  Respect ;ng  the 
changes  which  were  introduced  at  Rome  at  various 
times  in  the  coinage,  see  the  articles  JEs,  Argen¬ 
tum,  and  Aurum. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Republic  we  do  not  read 
of  any  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  mint,  and  respecting  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  officers  we  have  but  a  very  vague 
statement  of  Pomponius.6  Their  name  was  trium¬ 
viri  monetales,  and  Niebuhr6  thinks  that  they  were 
introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  first  be¬ 
gan  to  coin  silver,  i.  e.,  269  B.C.  The  triumviri 
monetales  had  the  whole  superintendence  of  ihe 
mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  i« 
signed  by  one  of  these  triumvirs  in  the  following 
manner :  III.  VIR  AAAFF,  that  is,  triumvir  auro, 
argento,  are  Jlando  fenundo ,7  or  III.  VIR.  A.P.F., 
that  is,  ad  pecuniam  feriundam.  Other  coins,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir 
monetalis,  but  the  inscription  CUR.  X.  FL.  S.C., 
i.  e.,  curator  denariorum Jlandorum  ex  senatus  consullo, 
or  are  signed  by  praetors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  J. 
Caesar  not  only  increased  the  number  of  the  trium¬ 
viri  monetales  to  four,  whence  some  coins  «f  his 
time  bear  the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  in¬ 
trusted  certain  slaves  of  his  own  with  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  mint.8  The  wffiole  regulation  and 
management  of  the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers 
during  the  time  of  the  Republic,  is  involved  in  vt  ry 
great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi¬ 
lege  belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  frun 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold  and 
silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kind 

1.  (Sat.,  74.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  20.)  —  3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.— 
Athen.,  xv.,  p.  692.)— 4-  (H.  N.,xxxiii.,  3.)— 5.  (Dig.  i.,  tit.  3,  1 
30.) — 6.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  646.)— 7.  (Cic.,  De  Leg  ,  iii.,  3 
—  P.  Manut.  ad  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.,  \3.)  —8.  (Suet  J»l.,  7 f 
— Compare  Cic.,  Philipp.,  vii.,  1.) 
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.»i  guarantet  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
.>1  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  gens  or  an  in¬ 
dividual  bear  a  mark  stating  their  value.  As  long 
as  the  Republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gold, 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one ;  but  when,  in  90  B  C.,  the  tribune  Livius 
Drusus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the  sil¬ 
ver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one  eighth  of  cop¬ 
per,  a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  t©  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  appears  henceforth  to  have  occurred  fre¬ 
quently.  As  early  as  the  year  86  B.C.,  forgery  of 
money  was  carried  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  false  and  the  praetor  M.  Marius  Gratidia- 
nus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.1  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  means  of  testing  money,  and 
of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad  denarii.* 
In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  clear;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time.* 
Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punishment  upon  the  coiners 
of  false  money.  All  Roman  money  was  generally 
coined  at  Rome,  but  in  some  particular  cases  the 
mints  of  other  Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces, 
were  used for  we  must  remember  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces 
were  not  deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own 
money.  This  right  they  even  retained  under  the 
Empire  for  a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions  ;  for  while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin 
their  money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have 
upon  their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor  or  of 
some  member  of  his  family.  Silver  and  gold,  how¬ 
ever,  were  only  coined  in  places  of  the  first  rank. 
When  all  Italy  received  ’he  Roman  franchise,  all 
the  Italians  used  ’he  Roman  money,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  probably  every  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  had  a  right  to  have  his  gold  and  silver 
coined,  but  none  had  the  right  to  put  his  own  im- 
tge  upon  a  coin,  and  not  even  Sulla  ventured  to  act 
contrary  to  this  custom.  The  coins  apparently  of 
the  republican  period  with  the  portraits  of  individu¬ 
als  were,  according  to  Eckhel,  coined  at  a  later 
time,  and  by  the  descendants  of  those  persons 
whose  portraits  are  given.  Caesar  was  the  first  to 
whom  this  privilege  was  granted,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  many  others,  as  we  see  from  the 
coins  of  Sext.  Pompeius.  The  emperors  assumed 
the  right  to  put  either  their  own  images  or  those  of 
members  of  their  families  upon  their  coins. 

From  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  triumviri,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  no  longer  put  their  name  on  any  coin, 
and  it  became  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  emperor 
to  coin  silver  and  gold.  The  senate,  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  aerarium,  retained  the  right 
of  only  coining  copper,  whence  almost  all  copper 
coins  of  this  period  are  marked  with  S.  C.  or  EX  S.C. 
But  this  lasted  only  till  the  time  of  Gallienus,  when 
the  right  of  coining  all  money  became  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  emperors.  As,  however,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empire  rendered  more  than  one  mint 
necessary,  we  find  that  in  several  provinces,  such 
as  Gaul  and  Spain,  Roman  money  was  coined  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  quaestors  or  proconsuls. 
Roman  colonies  and  provinces  now  gradually  ceased* 
to  coin  their  own  money.  In  the  western  parts  of 
the  Empire,  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  but  in  the  East  the  Roman 
money  did  not  become  universal  till  after  the  time 
of  Gallienus.  From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Aure- 
lian,  a  great  number  of  cities  of  the  Empire  pos¬ 
sessed  mints  in  which  Roman  money  was  coined, 
and  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Empire,  the  su- 


1  ,Cic.,  De  Off.,  iii.,  20.)  — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  46.)  — 3. 
U-iy  ,  xxxii.,  2.) 
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perintendents  of  mints  are  called  procurator**,  or 
praepositi  monetae. 

The  persons  who  were  employed  as  workmen  in 
a  mint  were  called  monetarii.  Their  number  at 
Rome  appears  to  have  been  very  great  during  the  lat¬ 
ter  period  of  the  Empire,  for  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian 
they  nearly  produced  a  most  dangerous  rebellion.1 
They  seem  generally  to  have  been  freedmen* 

In  Greece,  every  free  and  independent  city  had 
the  right  to  coin  its  own  money.  Sparta  and  By¬ 
zantium  are  said  to  have  only  coined  iron  money,* 
but  no  ancient  iron  coin  has  ever  been  found.  Re¬ 
specting  the  time  when  money  was  first  coined  in 
Greece,  see  Argentum,  p.  90.  The  Greek  term 
for  money  was  vo/uapa ,  from  vopog,  because  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  value  was  fixed  by  law  or  con¬ 
tract 4 

The  mint  at  Athens  was  called  dpyvpoKonelov. 

( Vid .  Argyrocopeion.)  We  do  not  hear  of  any  of¬ 
ficers  connected  with  the  management  or  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  far  the 
light  of  coining  money  was  a  privilege  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  of  Attica,  is  unknown.  But  the  ex¬ 
tant  coins  show  that  at  least  some  demes  of  Attica 
had  the  right  of  coining,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  Athens  only  watched  over  the  weight 
and  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  that  the  people,  in 
their  assembly,  had  the  right  of  regulating  every¬ 
thing  concerning  the  coining  of  money.6  The  Attic 
gold  and  silver  coins  were  always  of  very  pure 
metal,  and  we  have  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
state,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  used  bad  metal. 
This  was  in  the  archonship  of  Antigenes  and  Calli- 
as,  B.0. 407  and  406. 6  Individuals  who  coined  bad 
money  were  punished  with  death.’  (Vid.  NOMI2- 
MATOS  AIAd>0OPA2  AIKH.)  The  place  where 
money  was  coined  is  always  indicated  on  Greek 
coins ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  is  stated,  or 
some  symbolical  representation  of  the  place,  as  the 
owl  nn  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on  Samian  coins 
These  symbols  are  generally  of  a  religious  nature, 
or  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  gods  or  heroes. 

For  farther  information  on  this  subject,  see  Eck¬ 
hel,  Doctrina  Numorum  Veterum,  and  especially  the 
Prolegomena  generalia  in  vol.  i. 

MONET  A'RII.  (Vid.  Moneta.) 

MONI'LE  (oppog),  a  Necklace.  Necklaces  were 
worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  most  polished  of 
those  nations  which  the  Greeks  called  barbarous, 
especially  the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Per¬ 
sians.  (Vid.  Armilla.)  Greek  and  Roman  females 
adopted  them  more  particularly  as  a  bridal  orna¬ 
ment.8 

The  simplest  kind  of  necklace  was  the  monilt 
baccatum,  or  bead  necklace,9  which  consisted  of 
berries,  small  spheres  of  glass,  amethyst  ,  &c.,  strung 
together.  This  is  very  commonly  shown  in  ancient 
paintings.  (See  woodcuts,  p.  96,  263.)  The  right- 
hand  figure  in  the  woodcut  at  page  263,  and  the 
head  of  Minerva  at  page  466,  exhibit  a  frequent 
modification  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  row  of  drops 
hanging  below  the  beads.  These  drops,  when  worn, 
arrange  themselves  upon  the  neck  like  rays  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  a  centre.  To  this  class  of  necklaces 
belongs  one  in  the  Egyptian  collection  rf  the  British 
Museum  (see  the  next  woodcut),  in  which  small 
golden  lizards  alternate  with  the  drops.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcut  immediately  underneath  this  exhib¬ 
its  the  central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqui¬ 
sitely  wrought  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S 


1.  (Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Css.,  35.— Vopisc.,  Aurel.,  38.)— 2.  (Mura 
tori,  Inscript., 968,  n.  5.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  106.) — 4.  (Aris 
tot.,  Ethic.,  v.,  8.) — 5.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  810,  <fcc.) — 6.  (An* 
toph.,  Ran.,  673,  with  the  schol.,  and  678.) — 7.  (Demosth  ,  c 
Lept.,  p.  508.)  — 8.  (Lucan,  ii.,  361.  — Claud.,  De  vi.  Con* 
Honor.,  527.)— 9.  (Virg.,  .®n.,  i.,  657.— Laruprid.,  Alex.  Ser  , 
41.) 
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Agatha,  near  Naples,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  Greek 
•arty.  It  has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  the  close  chainwork 
which  we  now  call  Venetian.  (Vid.  Catena.) 


We  also  give  here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting 
the  patterns  of  three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British 
Museum.  These  were  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  circles,  lozenges,  rosettes, 
ivy-leaves,  and  hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  necklace  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
a  serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present 
by  Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  w7as  ornamented  in 
so  elaborate  a  manner  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dionysiaca 1  to  its  description.  This  same 
necklace  afterwrard  appears  in  the  mythology  as  the 
bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was  tempted  to  betray  her 
husband.2 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  wrell  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  wrere  strung  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
links  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emeralds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  ( smaragdi ),  were  often  em¬ 
ployed  ( virides  gemma3).  Amber  necklaces  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.4  Some  account  of  the 
various  kinds  of  links  is  given  in  the  article  Cate¬ 
na.  The  hooks  or  clasps  for  fastening  the  neck¬ 
lace  behind  the  neck  were  also  various,  and  some¬ 
times  neatlv  and  ingeniously  contrived.  Besides  a 
band  encircling  the  neck,  there  was  sometimes  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  row  of  ornaments,  which 
hung  lower  down,  passing  over  the  breast.5 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses,6  and  this  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  description  of  their  attire  given 
by  the  poets.’  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  ( aurea  ,-8 
gemmata  monilia3).  (  Vid.  Torques.) 

1.  (v.,  125,  &c.) — 2.  (Apollodor.,  iii.,  4,  2 ;  6,  2-6. — Diod.  Sic., 
iv.,  65  ;  v.,  49. — Serv.  in  A2n.,  vi.,  445.) — 3.  (Juv.,  vi.,  363.) — 4. 
(xv.,  459  ;  xviii.,  295.) — 5.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  'i.  in  Ven.,  11. — Ovid, 
Met  ,  x.,  264. — Bdttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,  p.  129.) — 6.  (Sueton.,  Galb., 
18.)— 7,  (Horn.,  Hymn.  i.  in.  Ven.,  88.)— 8.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  vii., 
278.)— 9.  (Ovid,  Met.,  x,  113.— Claudian,  Epig.,  xxxvi  ,  9.— 
»ul  Gell.  v.,  5.) 


MONOPODIUM.  (Vid.  Mensa  p  612 

MONOXYLON.  {Vid.  Linter.) 

MONUMENTUM.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

MORA.  (Vid  Army,  Greek,  p.  98.) 

*MOR'EA  ( yopea  or  popaia),  the  Ficus  Morn*,  L., 
or  Black  Mulberry-tree.  It  is  the  ovndpivog  of  The¬ 
ophrastus,  a  name,  however,  which  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Ficus  Sycamorus,  or  Sycamore.  The 
ydpov  parudeg  of  Athenaeus  and  the  other  diajtetica! 
writers  was  the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  Morus.1 

*MORM'YRUS  ( poppvpog ),  the  Sparus  Mormyrus, 

1.. ,  or  Morme,  a  species  of  Spare.  This  fish,  ac 
cording  to  Belon,  is  very  like  the  peX avovpog.  ( Vid. 
Melanurus.)2 

♦MOPOX0O2  A  1002,  a  species  of  mineral 
“  According  to  Sprengel,  it  is  called  Speckstein  and 
Scifcnstein  in  Germany.  It  consists,”  he  says,  “  of 
talc,  alumine,  and  silica,  W'ith  a  small  proportion  of 
iron  and  manganese.  Dr.  Jameson  supposes  it  a 
variety  of  fuller’s  earth.  Dr.  Hill  says  it  is  an  in¬ 
durated  clay,  and  that  it  is  now  called  French 
Chalk.”3 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  called  PILA  and  PILUM4 
(ohpog,  lydi 7,*  iy&ig,  apparently  from  the  root  of  icere, 
to  strike),  a  Mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  (vid.  Mola),  corn 
wTas  pounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  ( pistum ).  and 
hence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bakehouse, 
was  called  pistrinum .*  Also,  long  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mills,  this  was  an  indispensable  article 
of  domestic  furniture.7  Hesiod,8  enumerating  the 
wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a  farmer,  directs  him 
to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and  a  pestle  ( vntpov ,  <co- 
ndvov,  pistillum)  three  cubits  long.  Both  of  these 
were  evidently  to  be  made  from  straight  portions  of 
the  trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  and  the  thicker  and 
shorter  of  them  were  to  be  hollowed.  They  might 
then  be  used  in  the  manner  represented  in  a  pant¬ 
ing  on  the  tomb  of  Remeses  III.  at  Thebes  (see 
woodcut,  left-hand  figure,  taken  from  Wilkinson, 

11.,  p.  383) ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  theii 
mortars  in  the  same  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson, 

111.,  p.  181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metai 
pestles.)  In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles  al¬ 
ternately,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Pliny’ 
mentions  the  various  kinds  of  stone  selected  for 
making  mortars,  according  to  the  purposes  which 
they  wrere  intended  to  serve.  Those  used  in  phar¬ 
macy  were  sometimes  made,  as  he  says,  “  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  alabaster.”  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the 


forms  of  twm  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  collection 


1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  180. — Celsus,  in.,  18.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  17. — Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11.— Adam*. 
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the  British  Museum,  which  exactly  answer  to 
.is  description,  being  made  of  that  material.  They 
o  not  exceed  three  inches  in  height :  the  dotted 
tnes  mark  the  cavity  within  each.  The  woodcut 
also  shows  a  mortar  and  a  pestle,  made  of  baked 
white  clay,  which  were  discovered  A.D.  1831, 
among  numerous  specimens  of  Roman  pottery,  in 
makii  f  the  northern  approaches  to  London  bridge.1 * 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it  with 
glue  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (atr amentum*) ; 
in  making  plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartments  ;3  in 
mixing  spices,  and  fragrant  herbs,  and  flowers  for 
the  use  of  the  kitchen  ;4 *  and  in  metallurgy,  as  in 
triturating  cinnabar  to  obtain  mercury  from  it  by 
sublimation.8 

The  philosopher  Anaxarchus  was  pounded  to 
death  with  iron  pestles  in  a  mortar.6 
MOS.  (Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.) 

*MOSCHUS  (jiooxoc),  the  Musk  Stag,  or  Moschus 
moschiferus,  L.  “  The  first  mention  of  this  animal 
occurs  in  the  works  of  the  Arabian  medical  authors, 
whose  descriptions  of  it  are  copied,  or  referred  to 
by  Simeon  Seth.  Seth  says  that  musk  was  got 
from  India  and  China.  He  compares  the  animal 
which  furnished  it  with  the  gazelle :  £uovnvdc  pov- 
oxipuToc  peyiorov,  opolov  dopnudi.’'1 

MOTHAKES  (M60<wcff),  MOTHO'NES  (Mofta- 
vec).  ( Vid  Oivitas,  Greek,  p.  260.) 

MOUNYCHTA  (M ovvvxia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.  Plutarch8  says 
that  it  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  victory 
over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held 
every  year  on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.9  The 
sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes  called  uptpKpuvrec,  either  be¬ 
cause  at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most  au¬ 
thorities,  because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.10  Eustathius11  says 
that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese. 

MOUSEIA  (M ovoeia),  a  festival  with  contests, 
celebrated  at  Thespise  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.18  It  was  held  every  fifth  year,  and  with  great 
splendour.13  From  JEschines14  it  appears  that  there 
was  also  a  festival  called  Museia,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  schools. 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.  ( Vid.  Cautio.) 
MUNERA'TOR.  (Vid.  Gladxatores,  p.  475.) 
MU'NICEPS,  MUNICITIUM.  (Vid.  Colonia, 
p.  283,  Fcederat.®  Civitates.) 

MUNUS.  (Vid.  Honores.) 

MUNUS.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  475  ) 
MUNYCHIA.  (Vid.  Mounychia.) 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.  (Vid.  Coroxa,  p.  311.) 
♦MUR.ENA,  the  Mursena  (or  Lamprey),  a  species 
of  Eel,  the  Murcena  Helena,  L.  The  Linnsean  name 
has  arisen  from  the  remark  of  Athenaeus,  that  it 
was  the  “  Helen”  (choicest  dish)  at  banquets.  This 
fish  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  more. 
It  weighs  as  much  as  twenty  to  thirty  pounds ;  is 
very  much  extended  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  The  nlu- 
rai  kyx&.sig  were  a  much  esteemed  kind,  procured 
from  Sicily,  called  in  Latin  flutce ,  whence  the  French 
Dame  la  Flutte.  The  Murcena  were  carefully  reared 
by  the  Romans  in  their  fishponds ;  they  were  even 

1  (Archseologia,  vol.  24,  p.  199,  plate  44.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii., 

10,  ed.  Schneider.) — 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  55.) — 4.  (Athen., 

ix.,  70. — Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  51.) — 5.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxiii.,  41. — 

Id  lb  ,  xxxiv.,  22.) — 6.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  59. — Menag.,  ad  loc. — 

Tertull.,  Apol.,  p.  39,  ed.  Rigalt.) — 7.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

—8.  (De  Gbr.  Ath.,  p.  349,  F.) — 9.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Ilar- 

pocrat.,  8.  v.  Mouvtxiw.) — 10.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  645. — Suidas,  8. 

».  ’ Kvdararoi. — Hesych.  and  Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  ’A fx<tn<t>Cov.) — 

1 1.  (ad  II.,  xviii.) — 12.  (Paus.,  ix.,  31,  3.) — 13.  (Plut.,  Amat.,  p. 

748,  F  ) — 14.  (c.  Timarch.) 


taught  to  be  ooedient  to  the  voice ;  and  the  oraun 
Hortensius  is  said  to  have  wept  over  the  loss  oi 
one,  of  which  death  had  deprived  him.  Antonia 
the  wife  of  Drusus,  adorned  a  favourite  muraena 
with  pendants.1 

MUTIRHINA  VASA  or  MU'RREA  VASA  were 
first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who  dedica¬ 
ted  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.*  The 
material  of  which  these  vases  were  made  is  much 
disputed ;  but  their  value  was  very  great 3  Pliny4 
says  that  seventy  talents  were  given  ibr  one  holding 
three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrhine  trulla  which 
cost  300  talents.  Nero  gave  even  300  talents  for  a 
capis  or  drinking-cup. 

Pliny*  says  that  these  murrhine  vessels  came 
from  the  East,  principally  from  places  within  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  from  Caramania.  He 
describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance  formed  by 
a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by  heat,  and  says 
that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  their 
variety  of  colours.  Modern  writers  differ  much  re¬ 
specting  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed. 
Some  think  that  they  were  variegated  glass,  and 
others  that  they  were  made  of  onyx,  since  that 
stone  presents  a  variety  of  colours  ;  but  the  latter 
conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  passage  of  Lamprid- 
ius,6  who  speaks  of  onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most 
recent  writers,  however,  are  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  true  Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  :7 

“  Murreaque  in  Par  this  pocula  cocta  focis .” 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  could  place  dependance  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,8  “  that  the  porcelain  of  the  East  was 
called  Mirrha  di  Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555.”* 

*MUS  (pvg),  the  Mouse.  “  Gesner  holds,”  re 
marks  Adams,  “  that  this  term  is  most  generally 
applied  to  the  domestic  mouse,  meaning,  I  suppose, 
the  Mus  musculus,  L.  The  term  musculus  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  Pliny,  who  applies  it  to  the  smaller  do¬ 
mestic  mouse.  The  ancients,  however,  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  species  of  this  genus  ;  thus  the 
dpovpaloi  pv ec  of  Aristotle  and  Hesych  ius  are  to  be 
referred,  no  doubt,  to  the  Mus  agrcstis,  L. ;  the  ipai J 
of  Nicander  was  probably  the  Black  Rat,  or  Mus 
rattus,  L.  ;  and  the  yvyyvr.il;,  or  dypioc  pvc,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  Field  Mouse,  or  Mus  sylvat- 
icus.  The  Sorex  of  Pliny  is  set  down  by  Gesner  as 
being  the  Dormouse,  or  Glis  muscardinus.  The  Mus 
araneus  of  the  Latin  authors,  namely,  the  pvg  rvtylog 
or  pvyukri  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Sorex  araneus,  or 
common  Shrew  ;  frequent  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
the  ancient  works  on  Toxicology.  The  pvg  dlnovg 
of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle  is  the  Jerboa,  or  Di-pus 
sagitta.  The  nru^  of  Theophrastus  may  be  sup 
posed  to  be  the  Mus  jaculus.”10 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetius,11  one  of  the  smaller  military  machines, 
by  which  soldiers,  in  besieging  a  town,  were  protect¬ 
ed  while  engaged  in  filling  up  the  ditches  round  the 
besieged  place,  so  that  the  movable  towers  (turres 
ambulatories )  of  the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  walls  without  obstacle.  A  more  minute 
description  of  a  musculus  is  given  by  Caesar.18  The 
one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet  long,  and  v  as 
constructed  in  the  following  manner :  Two  be*.ms 
of  equal  length  were  placed  upon  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  upon  them 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  &c. — AElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  32,  <fco. — 
Plin.,  H.  N  ,  ix.,  55. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  15. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  7.) — 3.  (Sen.,  De  Bencf.,  vii.,  9 
— Id.,  Epist.,  119.— Martial,  iii.,  82, 25. — Dig.  33,  tit.  10,  s.3,4  4.1 
— 4.  (1.  c.)  — 5.  (xxxvii.,  8.) — 6.  (Heliogab.,  32.) — 7.  (iv.,  5,  26.) 
—8.  (Pompeiana,  vol.  i.,  p.  98,  99.)— 9.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p 
143.) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (De  Re  Mil.,  iv.,  1@  )— 
12.  (De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  10,  &c.) 
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wine  fixed  little  pillars  five  feet  high.  Their  top  1 * 
ends  were  joined  by  transverse  beams,  which  form¬ 
ed  a  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  roof,  of  which 
they  tormed  the  framework.  The  roof  was  then 
entirely  covered  with  pieces  of  wood  two  feet  broad, 
which  were  fastened  with  metal  plates  and  nails. 
Around  the  edge  of  this  roof,  square  pieces  of  wood 
four  culvts  broad  were  fixed,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  t  ogether  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which 
the  musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these 
materials,  which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mus- 
’culus  against  fire,  might  not  suffer  from  water,  the 
bricks  and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and 
that  these  skins,  again,  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire 
nr  stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  covered  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  close  by  the  Roman  tower. 
At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least  expect¬ 
ing  any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on  against 
the  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged  under  it 
immediately  began  to  undermine  the  wall,  and  thus 
to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this  work  was 
going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively  fight  with 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  direct¬ 
ing  their  attacks  against  the  musculus.*  The  mus¬ 
culus  described  by  Caesar  was  evidently  designed 
for  different  purposes  than  the  one  mentioned  by  Ve- 
getius,  and  the  former  appears  to  be  only  a  smaller, 
but  a  more  indestructible  kind  of  vinea  than  that 
commonly  used. 

MUSEIA.  (Vid.  Mouseia.) 

MUSE'UM  (Motxretov)  was  the  name  given  to  an 
institution,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about 
B.C.  280,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  learned  men.3  We  learn  from  Strabo*  that 
the  museum  formed  part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it 
contained  cloisters  or  porticoes  (neplnarog),  a  pub¬ 
lic  theatre  or  lecture-room  (ktjedpa),  and  a  large  hall 
(ohog  peyag),  where  the  learned  men  dined  togeth¬ 
er.  The  museum  was  supported  by  a  common  fund, 
supplied  apparently  from  the  public  treasury ;  and 
the  whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and  after 
Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
the  Caesar.4  Botanical  and  zoological  gardens  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  attached  to  the  museum.*  The 
Emperor  Claudius  added  another  museum  to  this 
institution* 

MUSIC  (GREEK).  In  compiling  the  following 
article,  little  more  has  been  attempted  than  to  give 
an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  positive  evidence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  them  in  such  a  form 
as  to  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  original  sour¬ 
ces.  Hence  it  necessarily  consists,  in  a  great  meas- 
uie,  of  technical  details,  which,  however,  can  pre¬ 
sent  no  difficulty  to  persons  acquainted  with  the 
first  elements  of  the  modern  theory  ;  and  nothing 
has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction  except  in  one 
or  two  cases,  where  the  interest  of  the  subject  and 
the  apparent  probability  of  the  conclusions  seemed 
to  permit  it. 

The  term  'A ppovisf)  was  used  by  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  to  denote  what  is  now  called  the  Science  of 
Music  ;  povaiKri  having,  as  is  well  known,  a  much 
wider  signification.  'A ppovucr/  eanv  kmarripri 

PTJTIKTI  Kal  TTpCtK  TLK7]  Ttjg  TOV  TjppOdptVOV  (pVCSEOg. 

'H ppoapevov  de  kanv  to  ktc  (pdoyyuv  Kal  6iaarrjpu.T(ji>, 
noiav  raSjiv  kxovruv,  avyKEi/ievov.7 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 


1.  (Compare  Cies.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  in.,  80. — De  Bell.  Alex..  1.) 
•2.  (Ather.teus,  v.,  p.  203.) — 3.  (xviii.,  p.  794.)  — 4.  (Strabo,  1. 
e.)  —  5.  (Philostr.,  Apollon.,  vi.,  24.  —  Atlien.,  xiv.,  p.  654.)— 6. 
(Suet.,  Claud.,  42,  with  Caaaubon’s  note.) — 7.  (Euclid,  Int. 
Harm.,  p  1.) 
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as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  tj  in  'he  prw 
ent  article  :  I.  Of  Sounds  (nepl  Qdoyyov).  II.  Oi 
Intervals  (nepl  diaorypdruv).  III.  Of  Genera  (rr ep 
yevuv).  IV.  Of  Systems  (nepl  avorr/pdruv).  V.  Of 
Modes  (nepl  tovuv).  VI.  Of  Transition  ( nepl  uera6o- 
Irjg).  VII.  Of  Composition  (nepl  pe?onodag).  It  must 
be  observed  that  the  term  rovog  is  used  in  different 
senses.  First  it  signifies  degree  of  tension ,  and  so  pitch, 
whence  its  application  to  denote  mode,  the  modes 
being  scales  which  differed  in  pitch  :  and  then  it  ia 
taken  for  result  of  tension ;  whence  its  meaning  as 
the  name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the 
interval  through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
raised  at  one  effort.1 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  musical  when  it  has  a  de¬ 
terminate  pitch  (rdaig).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (btjvg),  the  oth¬ 
er  more  grave  ((dapvg);  or,  in  common  language,  one 
is  called  higher,  and  the  other  lower.  The  term 
kppeXf/c  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies  simply , 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody,  or  rel¬ 
atively,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  the  same 
melody  with  some  other  sound  or  system  of  sounds  ; 
the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  interval  is  the  difference,  or,  rather,  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
we  judge  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  similar  or 
equal.  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals  (their 
being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude)  which 
enables  us  to  classify  them,  and  enumerate  their 
several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  consonant  (ovfupuva)  or  dis¬ 
sonant  (Sid</>uva),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without  of¬ 
fending  the  ear.3  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  limit  between  the  two  classes,  and 
this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  later  writers, 
who  distinguish  various  degrees  of  consonance  and 
dissonance.  Originally,  the  only  intervals  reckoned 
consonant  were  the  octave  or  eighth  (did  naouv), 
the  fifth  (did  nevre  or  di’  bgeiuv),  the  fourth  (did  rea- 
adpuv  or  ovllabij),  and  any  interval  produced  by  add 
ing  an  octave  to  one  of  these.  But  all  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth,  or  intermediate  between  any 
of  those  two  just  enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth, 
&c.),  were  considered  as  dissonant.  The  principal 
intervals,  less  than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek 
music,  were  the  double  tone  ( dirovov ),  nearly  equal 
to  the  modern  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  (rptri- 
pirovLov),  nearly  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  (rovof),  equal  to  the  modern  major  tone ;  the 
half  tone  (ppcroviov),  and  the  quarter  tone  (dieoig).* 
Other  writers  speak  of  Spocjxjvia,  or  unison  ;  uvriipu- 
via,  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave ;  and  napatjxnvia, 
or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  '  The  lat¬ 
ter  author  considers  napaipuvia  to  be  ...termediate 
between  consonance  and  dissonance,  ar  d  mentions 
the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  example  of  it. 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  similar  exce[  t  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  mad<<  to  vibrate, 
the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a  given  time 
by  each  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  k  ngth ;  ant 
the  interval  between  the  sounds  produced  is  found 
to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of  the  lengths,  i.  e.,  of  the 
numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus, 

if  the  ratio  be  £,  the  interval  is  an  octave ; 
if  “  |,  “  a  fifth ; 

if  “  |,  “  a  fourth , 

if  “  “  a  major  tone. 


1.  (Vid.  Aristid.,  p.  22. — Eucl.,  19.) — 2.  (Eu.l,  p.  8.) — & 

(Eucl.,  p.  8.) — 4.  ( Vxd.  Aristot.,  Probl.,  xix.,  39,  and  Omt  dent  m 
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The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  proba¬ 
bly  with  truth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts  of 
the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them* 1  are 
plainly  false,  since  they  contradict  the  known  fact 
that,  when  similar  and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by 
differ  ent  tensions,  the  numbers  of  vibrations  are  as 
th3  i  ijuare  roots  of  the  tensions.* 

The  tovoq  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ;  so  that  the  cor¬ 
responding  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by  ex¬ 
periment,  or  by  simply  dividing  |  by  jj. 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios  enu¬ 
merated  above  is  superparticular ;  i.  e.,  the  two  terms 
of  each  differ  from  one  another  by  unity.  Euclid 
seems  to  consider  no  intervals  consonant  except 
3uch  as  correspond  to  superparticular  (kici.p6pi.oq)  or 
multiple  (  irokkankaaluv )  ratios  ;  the  latter  being 
such  as  f ,  j,  f,  &c.  On  this  theory  the  octave  and 
fourth  (3)  would  be  dissonant,  but  the  octave  and 
fifth  (f)  consonant.*  And  it  is  also  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  that  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modern 
theory  are  either  such  as  correspond  to  superpartic¬ 
ular  ratios,  or  are  produced  from  such  by  compound¬ 
ing  them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the 

major  third  is  i ; 

minor  third  “  f ; 

minor  tone  “  ; 

major  semitone  “  j-f. 

It  seems,  therefore,  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  at 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connexion  between  intervals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However,  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or  if  made,  it  was  neglected  ;  and  this  affords 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  intervals  less 
than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant ;  for  the 
dlrovov,  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than  the 
true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of  a 
major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed  by 
the  ratio  §y,  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  consonance  of  the  interVa^  In  fact,  when  a 
keyed  instrument  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is  im¬ 
portant,  because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek  music. 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or,  rath¬ 
er,  a  series  of  sounds  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systems  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com¬ 
prehended.  Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of  sounds 
/orresponded  to  the  interval  between  the  extreme 
sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  was 
the  tetrachnrd,  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
Ihe  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modern  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  completeness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  6cu  naouv  sufficiently 
indicates  ;4  but  it  was  not  taken  in  theory  for  the 
foundation  of  the  scale,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  made  up  of  two  tetrachords. 

The  genus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the  tetra- 
chord.  The  Greek  musicians  used  three  genera  : 

I.  The  diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 

I  (  rid.  Nicomachus,  p.  10.)  —  2.  ( Vid.  Whewell's  Dynamics, 
par  ..,  p.  331,  ed.  1S34.) — 3.  ( Vid.  Eucl.,  Sect.  Can.,  p.  24.) — 

i  (  Vid..  also  Aristide*,  p.  16,  17.) 


the  four  sounds  were  (ascending)  semitone,  lone 
tone : 


II.  The  chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone  anfl 
a  half : 


\7~  i  i  - ! - 

□  —1  !  . 

^ — # 

*  ::  .  ::: 

III.  The  enharmonic ;  diesis,  diesis,  double  tone 


at  _ . _ n— 

1 

j 

-)  1 

4 

y — 4 — x# 

(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  E  and  F,  for  which  the  modern 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  enharmonic 
the  most  modern  and  difficult ;  the  latter,  however, 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite,  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that 
all  writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  trea¬ 
tises  almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.1 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  according 
to  the  theory  generally  admitted,  major  and  minor 
tones  occur  alternately.*  The  interval  called  a 
semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is,  therefore, 
strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modern  major  semi¬ 
tone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear  would 
hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  melody. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  colours  (xpotu)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated.3 

The  enharmonic  had  only  one  xP,,a’  namely,  the 
genus  itself,  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  dppovla. 

The  chromatic  had  three :  1st,  jpupa  roviaiov, 
or  simply  xp&pa,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d,  xP&pa 
r/piokiov,  in  which  intervals  of  three  eighths  of  a 
tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones ;  3d, 
xptipa  pakasov ,  in  which  intervals  of  one  third  of  a 
tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  diatonic  had  two  xpocu  :  1st,  diurovov  ovvto- 
vov,  or  simply  diurovov,  the  same  as  the  genus ;  2d, 
diurovov  pakasov,  in  which  an  interval  of  three 
fourths  of  a  tone  was  substituted  for  the  second 
semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the 
intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetrachord,  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 

and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly  true, 
but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose.4 

I.  Diatonic  ...  1.  diurovov  ( ovvrovov )  J,  1,  1. 

2.  diurovov  pakasov  .  £,  £. 

II.  Chromatic  .  .  1.  ^pwpa(rov;:atov) .  .  £,  3. 

2.  ^pwpa  i] piokiov  .  .  |,  f,  £ 

3.  XPupa  pakasov  .  .  y. 

III.  Enharmonic .  .  .  dppovla . I,  2. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
these  xpoai  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  diurovov,  xpfipa,  dppovla.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  others 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un¬ 
pleasing.  In  the  soft  diatonic,  for  instance,  the  in- 

1.  (Aristox.,  p.  2  and  19.) — 2.  (Vid.  Crotch’s  Elements  of  Mu¬ 
sical  Composition,  chap,  ix.) — 3.  (Eucl.,  p.  10.) — 4.  (Vid  BucL, 
Sectio  Canonis.  Theor.,  xv.) 
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te^val  which  is  roughly  described  as  five  fourths 
of  a  tone,  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  inter¬ 
nals  of  this  kind,  corresponding  to  the  superparticu¬ 
lar  ratios  ®  and  which  ought,  therefore,  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  to  be  consonant,  or,  at  any  rate,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  employed  as  wrell  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  used  in  modern  music, 
or.  at  least,  not  admitted  in  theory,1  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  These  intervals  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn,  trumpet,  &c., 
and  are,  in  fact,  used  instead  of  the  minor  third 
and  tone  in  the  harmony  of  the  dominant  seventh, 
both  by  stringed  instruments  and  voices,  when 
unaccompanied  by  tempered,  instruments.  If  this 
view  be  correct,  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in 
the  diurovov  palaaov  wrould  probably  correspond  to 
the  ratios  {§,  and  similar  considerations 
might  be  applied  to  the  other  xp°ai- 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  following  names  :  in dry  (sc.  x°P$v) 
was  the  lowest ;  vyry  or  veury  the  highest ;  napv- 
ndry  the  lowest  but  one,  and  napavyry  the  highest 
but  one.  Uapavyry  was  also  frequently  called  Ai x~ 
avog,  probably  because,  in  some  ancient  instrument, 
the  corresponding  string  was  struck  by  the  fore¬ 
finger  ;  and  napvndry  was  afterward  called  rplry 
in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in  all 
the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was  com¬ 
monly  added  to  Aixavoy  (thus,  Aixavoy  didrovoq,  xpu- 
I uarmy,  or  evappoviog),  perhaps  because  the  position 
of  this  sound  with  respect  to  indry  and  vyry  is 
what  chiefly  determines  the  character  of  the  genus. 
When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the  tetrachord, 
taken  together,  were  less  than  the  remaining  one, 
those  two  were  said  to  form  a  condensed  interval 
( nvKvov ).  Thus  the  interval  between  inary  and 
/uxavog  is  n vkvov  in  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic 
genera.  The  three  sounds  of  the  nvuvov  were 
sometimes  called  flapvnvicvoc,  peaonvuvoc,  and  oiu- 
nvKvdf,  and  sounds  which  did  not  belong  to  a  nvtt- 
vov  were  called  dnvuvoi. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord  could 
long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used  in 


which  was  called  the  greater  perfect  system.  Anoth¬ 
er  svstem,  called  the  smaller  perfect  system,  was  corn- 


practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  £«  tne 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  gen¬ 
era,  as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord 
for  its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlargement 
of  the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven¬ 
stringed  lyre,1  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obso¬ 
lete  in  Pindar’s  time  ;2  its  scale  consisted  of  an 
octave,  with  one  sound  omitted.3  The  addition  of 
this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon  or  Pythag¬ 
oras)  would  give  an  octachordal  lyre  with  a  com¬ 
plete  octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  instrument  call¬ 
ed  magadis,  which  must  have  had  a  still  greater 
compass,  was  very  early  known,  and  is  said  to  have 
had  twenty  strings  as  used  by  Anacreon.4 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined,  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  conjunct  (nvvypptva). 
But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a  tone  lower 
than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  were  called  dis¬ 
junct  {dieCevypeva),  thus : 

B  C  D  E  F  G  A  conjunct. 

EFGA  BCDE  disjunct. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  rovoy  SiaCevnn 

KOf.® 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower,  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus, 

BCDEFGABCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  about  the  time  oi 
Pericles.®  In  such  a  system  the  lowest  tetrachord 
was  called  ( rerpdxopdov )  inaruv,  the  middle  ptauv, 
and  the  highest  dieCevypevuv.  Afterward  a  single 
sound  (called  npooXapdavopevoc)  was  added  at  an 
interval  of  a  tone  below  the  lowest  of  inaruv,  and 
a  conjunct  tetrachord  (called  inepboAaluv)  was 
added  above.  And  thus  arose  a  system  ol  two 
complete  octaves, 


posed  of  three  conjunct  tetrachords,  called  inardv, 
peauv,  and  awypptvuv,  with  npoaXapbavopevoy,  thus : 

-  bm 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immutable 
system  [ovarypa  aperdboAov)  described  by  all  the 
writers  later  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.2 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetrachords 
only  being  added,  and  peart  and  napaptay  being 
substituted  for  vyry  ptauv  and  in  dry  dieCevyptvuv 
respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  in  the  as¬ 
cending  order, 

A  npoaXapbavopevoQ 
B  it vary  inaruv 

H  napvndry  inaruv  (  rerpdxopSov 
D  faxavoc  inaruv 
E  indry  peauv 
F  napvndry  peauv 
G  Aixavoy  peauv 
A  ptay 

1.  (Fti  Smith’s  Harmonies,  sect,  iv.,  art.  10.)  —  2.  (Eucl., 

•  17.) 
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So  far  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.  Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B  napapkay 

C  rplry  dieCevyuivuv  }  ,  r 

t»  '  -  x  r  ■  >  r.  oieCevypevuv 

I)  napavyry  oieCevypevuv  t  5 

E  vyry  dietjevypkvuv 

F  rplry  inepboAaluv  (  ,  f  ,  , 

ri  -  ■  /’I-  >  r.  vnepooAaiuv. 

Ur  napavyry  vnepooAaiuv  l  r 

A  vyry  inepboAaluv 

The  interval  between  pkay  and  napaukay  is  a  tone. 
But  in  the  smaller  system,  peay  serves  also  for  the 
lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachord  awypptvuv,  which 
terminates  the  scale,  thus  : 

A  peay. 

£B  rplry  awypptvuv. 

C  napavyry  awypptvuv. 

D  vyry  awypptvuv. 

1.  (Eucl.  p.  19.)— 2.  (Pyth.,  ii..  70.) — 3.  (Arist.,  Probl.,  xix„ 
7,  25,  32.) — 4.  ( Vid.  BSckh,  De  Metr.  Pind.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7,  11  ‘ 
— 5.  (Eucl.,  p  17.) — 6.  (Bockli.) 


^  inaruv 
>  r.  peauv. 
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In  adapting  the  modern  notation  to  these  scales, 
<ce  have  represented  them  in  the  diatonic  genus ; 
out  the  same  arrangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sounds  of  the  im¬ 
mutable  system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
genera,  namely,  n poaXapSavopevog,  inurr]  vnaruv, 
inurr]  piauv,  pear/,  napaptarp  vtjtti  awr/ppevuv,  vtitt) 
dieCevypevuv,  and  vtjtt/  inepboXaluv,  were  called  fix¬ 
ed  (iarureg),  being,  in  fact,  except  the  first,  the  ex¬ 
treme  sounds  of  the  several  tetrachords.  The  rest, 
being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the  position  of 
which  the  genus  depended,  were  called  movable 
( Kivovpevoi ). 

M ear/  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key-note 
to  the  whole  system,1  and  npoalapbavopevog  was 
added  to  complete  the  octave  below  pear].2  This 
addition  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later 
than  the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristox- 
enus.3 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  in  practice ; 
in  fact,  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  two. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  necessarily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in¬ 
strument  ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by  which 
the  scales  really  employed  were  constructed.  With 


regard  to  its  fitness  foi  use,  it  maybe  tibse-vtd,  thal 
in  the  diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such  a  system 
would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as  the  melody 
only  was  required,  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
notes  (ghen  above)  as  played  on  a  modern  instru¬ 
ment  with  or  without  temperament.  The  chroma¬ 
tic  6cale  is  quite  unlike  anything  now  employed ; 
and  though  it  was  not  considered  the  most  difficult, 
was  certainly  the  least  natural  (T exviKurarov  di 
to  xptifta1)-  The  modern  minor  scale,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  pF,  #G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  assertion,  that  the  chromatic  scale  is 
quite  unlike  anything  now  employed,  for  its  essen 
tial  character,  as  now  used,  depends  so  little  upon 
the  chromatic  interval  between  F  and^fG,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  usually  got  rid  of  in  melody  by 
raising  the  F  or  lowering  the  #G,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Hence  the  popular  but  incorrect  way 
of  representing  the  ascending  and  descending  minor 
scales.*  But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided 
judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  scale  with¬ 
out  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  com¬ 
position  than  seems  now  attainable.  The  effect  of 
the  enharmonic  must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  diatonic,  supposing  Xixavog  to  be  left  out 
in  each  tetrachord,  thus  : 


mEtt. 


=t 


Indeed,  Plutarch  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  that  Olympus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beauti¬ 
ful  character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  soale,  and  particularly  hixavog,  were 
left  out.*  It  is  therefore  most  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  form  of  the  enharmonic  scale,  and 
that  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  highly  artificial 
chromatic.  In  this  form  it  would  be  both  natural 
and  easy.  But  afterward,  when  additional  sounds 
weie  interposed  between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it 
would  of  course  become,  as  it  is  always  described, 
the  most  difficult  of  all  the  genera,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  ceasing  to  be  natural ;  for  these  additional 
sounds  could  certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  com¬ 
poser  nor  executed  by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the 
melody,  but  must  rather  have  been  introduced  as 
passing  or  ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as 
before.  The  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  28, 
53),  that  no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two 
quarter  tones  in  succession,  evidently  supports  this 
view.  (Compare  what  is  said  by  Aristides5  of  the 
rare  use  of  intervals  of  three  and  five  quarter  tones.) 
Thus  the  enharmonic  would  derive  its  distinctive 
character  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest 
interval  of  the  tetrachord  than  from  the  smallness 
of  the  two  others.  Aristoxenus6  expressly  mentions 
the  important  influence  which  the  magnitude  of  the 
interval  between  Tuxavog  and  vr/rr/  had  upon  the 
character  of  the  genus,  and  blames  the  musicians 
of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity  to  diminish  this 
interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness  ( tovtov  6’  alnov 
to  fiovTisodai  yXvKalveiv  iie'c).  That  a  peculiar  char¬ 
acter  really  is  given  to  a  melody  by  the  occurrence 
ftf  a  larger  interval  than  usual  between  certain 
sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well-known  fact,  exemplified 
in  many  national  airs,  and  easily  proved  by  the  pop¬ 
ular  experiment  of  playing  on  the  black  keys  only 
of  a  piano  forte.  (See  Burney7  on  the  Old  Enhar¬ 
monic.) 

The  genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 

1.  ( Vid .  Arist.,  ProbL,  xix.,  20.)— 2.  (Aristides,  p.  10.)  — 3. 
BOckh.) — 4.  (V id.  Plutarch’s  Dialogue  on  Music,  Mem.  de 
’4.cad.  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  x.,  126.) — 5.  (p.  28.) — 6.  (p.  23.)— 

1  <»» 1.  i„  p.  27.) 


been  explained,  by  the  magnitude  of  certain  oi  it* 
intervals.  The  species  (eldog)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  supposing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  avarypa  aperaboXov,  every  system  would 
have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervals,  and  no 
more.3 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species  i» 
each  genus,  thus  (diatonic), 

1st.  b  1,  1.  2d.  1,  i,  1.  3d.  1,  1,  b 

(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  often  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  ovarqpa  aperabolov 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
in  art]  inarwv  and  napapear/ ;  the  second  by  that 
between  napvndrr]  inaruv  and  rpirr]  die&vypevuv  ; 
and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in  these 
seven  species  would  be  as  follows  in  the  diatonic 
genus  (ascending) : 


1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 


1, 

1, 

b 

1, 

1, 

1, 

b 


This  distinction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  originally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (jovoi).  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be¬ 
tween  melodies  written  in  these  several  scales  ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis  on 
this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  pear]  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic  Prob- 
lemata.  n dura  yap  tu  XPV<7T^  P^aV  noAlumg  ry 
pear)  xprjrat,  uai  ndvreg  oi  ayaOoi  noit]i  li  nvsvu  npog 
rr/v  peayv  dnavruai,  kuv  uneAduat,  Taxi  knavepxov- 
Ttu ,  npog  de  aAArjv  ovrug  oidepiav.  For,  since  the 
position  of  pear/  was  determined  by  the  intervals 
adjacent  to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  end¬ 
ing  with  peay  would  give  a  system  always  of  the 


i  1.  (Aristides,  p.  19.)— 2.  (Vid.  Dehu.  Theoretisch-prakiis-.. 
.  Harmonielehre.  p.  67,  68.' — 3.  (Euclid,  p-  14.) 
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ttame  speci  os  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  terra  piay  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  species  of 
the  octachord  above  described  were  anciently  ( inro 
ruv  apxatov1)  denoted  by  the  names  Mixolydian, 
Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygi- 
an,  and  Hypodt  rian  ;  and  it  seems  likely  that  they 
always  differed  in  pitch  as  well  as  species,  the  Mix¬ 
olydian  being  the  highest  and  the  Hypodorian  the 
lowest.  Hence  it  is  conjectured  that  there  were 
originaliy  only  three  modes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  species  of  tetraehord,  and  that  these  were 
the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and  Lydian  ;  because  the 
octachord  in  each  of  these  three  modes  is  made  up 
of  two  similar  disjunct  tetrachords,  which  are  of 
the  first  species  in  the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enharmonic  modes  of 
very  ancient  origin  ( alg  oi  navv  naXaioraroi  rrpoc 
r«f  dppoviac  KExpnvTdi*),  consisting  of  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  in  Plato3  as  referring  to  them  The  order 
of  the  intervals  is  given  as  follows  (see  the  notes 
o/  Meibomius  upon  the  passage) : 

Lydian  .  .  i,  2,  1,  4,  i,  2, 

Dorian  .  .  1,  4,  i,  2,  I,  i,  i,  2. 

Phrygian  .  1,  i,  i,  2,  1,  1. 

Iastian  .  .  i,  i,  2,  1£,  1. 

Mixolydian  .  i,  i,  1,  1,  i,  3. 

Syntonotydian  i,  i,  2,  1J-,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  Lydian,  is  coincident  with  any  part  of 
the  ovorypa  dptrafjolov.  That  systems  were  not 
always  restricted  to  the  immutable  form,  is  proved 
by  what  Euclid  says  of  compound  systems,  with 
nore  than  one  pearl.  None  of  these  scales  is  de¬ 
cidedly  unnatural,  except,  perhaps,  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac¬ 
ters  as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam¬ 
ples  of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest,  therefore,  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic  sys¬ 
tems,  i.  e.,  of  systems  formed  by  omitting  certain 
sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale.  For,  unless  we  take 
this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tones 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
t  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difference  of  species,  considered  as  the  char¬ 
acteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently  spoken 
of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not  only  by 
Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than  Cicero4), 
but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to  Aristoxenus,  the  frag¬ 
ments  which  remain  of  his  writings  contain  no  al¬ 
lusion  to  such  a  distinction  at  all.  In  his  time,  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  modes  was  thirteen; 
and  later  writers  reckon  fifteen.5  The  descriptions 
of  these  fifteen  modern  modes  are  very  scanty,  but 
they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  transpositions  of  the  greater  perfect  sys¬ 
tem;  their  names  were  Hypodorian,  Hypoiastian, 
Hypophrygian,  Hyposeolian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
Iastian,  Phrygian,  ASolian,  Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hy- 
periistian,  Hyperphrygian,  Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlyd- 
ian  The  Hypodorian  was  the  lowest  in  pitch,  and 
the  .rpoohap6av6pevm  of  the  others  were  successive¬ 
ly  higher  by  a  semitone  ;  and  only  that  part  of  each 
scale  was  used  which  was  within  the  compass  of 
the  voice  It  seems  likely  that  the  ancient  modes 
mentioned  by  Euclid,  and  described  above,  consist¬ 
ing  of  octachords  taken,  as  regards  their  species, 
from  different  parts  of  the  ovary  pa  dperuboA  ov, 
would,  as  regards  pitch,  be  each  so  placed  as  to  lie 

1.  (Eucl.,  p.  15.) — 2  (p.  21.) — 3.  (Rep.,  iii.,  10.) — 4.  ( Vid .  p. 
VO) — 5.  (Eucl.,  p.  19  -Aristid.,  p.  23,  24.) 
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between  imdry  peouv  and  vyry  Sie&vypi'vuv  of  tot 
modern  mode  of  the  same  name.  For  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  always  differ  in  pitch,  as  the  name  rovot 
shows  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  theit 
relative  position  was  ever  changed  :  the  system  of 
notation,  moreover,  confirms  this  supposition.  But 
j  for  details  on  this  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
sertation  of  Bbckh,1  where  it  is  treated  at  length, 
i  The  only  important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that 
the  modes  did  anciently  differ  in  species;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguish- 
i  ing  mark ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pitch  was 
always  different.  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these  gen¬ 
eral  assertions  of  the  real  character  and  effect  of 
the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory,  but  an  examination  into  particulars  does 
not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite  or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythms 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quickness,  as  well  as 
different  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon  be 
appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
original  musical  character  ;  and  these  differences 
would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old  distinction 
of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as  their  char¬ 
acteristic  marks  :  so  that,  at  length,  all  the  species 
might  even  be  used  in  each  mode,  for  the  sake  of 
additional  variety.  With  regard  to  the  poetry,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  certain  that  particular  measures  were 
considered  appropriate  to  different  modes,8  and  it 
has  even  been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar’s  Odes 
into  Dorian,  JSolian,  and  Lydian.8  The  rhythm  of 
the  music  must  have  depended  chiefly,  if  not  entire¬ 
ly,  upon  that  of  the  words,  or  else  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  and  uniform  character,  since  there  i» 
no  mention  of  a  notation  for  it  as  distinct  from  the 
metre  of  the  poetry.  Probably,  therefore,  nothing  hue 
the  modern  system  of  musical  rhythm  existed  ;  a  id, 
if  so,  this  must  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
music.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  instru  nenta  mu¬ 
sic  was  regulated,  or  what  variety  it  adn  itted,  oes 
not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  speaks  with  disapprobation  of  those  who  used 
peXoq  icai  fivdpov  avev  fiypdrov,  xpiXy  KiOapioei  re  uai 
avlyoei  npoaxpupevoi*  and  others  mention  it.5 

On  the  last  two  of  the  heads  enumerated  in  divi¬ 
ding  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  information 
can  be  obtained.  In  fact,  they  could  not  be  intelli¬ 
gibly  discussed  without  examples,  a  method  of  illus¬ 
tration  which,  unfortunately,  is  never  employed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  MerafioiL?  was  the  transition 
from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one  system  to  an¬ 
other  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct,  or  vice  versa), 
from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one  style  of  mel¬ 
ody  to  another,*  and  the  change  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  modern  modulation  (to  which  pera 
6o?iy  partly  corresponds),  viz.,  by  passing  through 
an  intermediate  stage,  or  using  an  element  common 
to  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  transition 
was  to  take  place.7 

Mehonoita,  or  composition,  was  the  application  or 
use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  prece¬ 
ding  heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way,  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  exoteric  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of  se¬ 
quence  of  notes,  viz. :  1.  dyoyy,  in  which  the  sounds 


1.  (iii.,  8.) — 2.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  ii.,  p  67(  .) — 3  (ilookh,  iii.,  IP  I 
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followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending  or  de¬ 
scending  order ;  2.  nXoKy,  in  which  intervals  were 
»aken  alternately  ascending  and  descending ;  3. 
7r erreia,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  several 
times  successively ;  4.  rovy,  in  which  the  same 
eoui.d  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time.1  Besides  this  division,  there  are  several 
classifications  of  melodies,  made  on  different  prin¬ 
ciples.  Thus  they  are  divided  according  to  genus, 
into  diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mode,  into  Dori- 
»n,  Phrygian,  &c. ;  according  to  system,  into  grave, 
acute,  and  intermediate  (vnaroeifiyc,  vyroeidye,  ye- 
ooeidyy).  This  last  division  seems  merely  to  refer 
to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody  ;  yet  each  of  the 
three  classes  is  said  to  have  a  distinct  turn  (rponot;), 
the  grave  being  tragic,  the  acute  nomic  (vo/ukoc;), 
and  the  intermediate  dithyrambic.  Again,  melody 
is  distinguished  by  its  character  (/}0oc),  of  which 
three  principal  kinds  are  mentioned,  diaoraXriKov, 
ovoralnuov,  and  yov^aoTiKov,  and  these  terms  are 
respectively  explained  to  mean  aptitude  for  ex¬ 
pressing  a  magnanimous  and  heroic,  or  low  and  ef¬ 
feminate,  or  calm  and  refined  character  of  mind. 
Other  subordinate  classes  are  named,  as  the  erotic, 
epithalmian,  comic,  and  encomiastic.2  No  account 
is  given  of  the  formal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity, 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it. 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different  sounds 
of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made  in  it 
was  the  introduction  of  new  signs,  formed  by  ac¬ 
centing  letters,  or  inverting,  distorting,  and  mutila¬ 
ting  them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of  the 
ecale  was  enlarged.  A  great,  and  seemingly  unne¬ 
cessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use  of  two 
different  signs  for  each  sound ;  one  for  the  voice, 
and  the  other  for  the  instrument.  These  two  signs 
were  written,  one  above  the  other,  immediately 
over  the  syllable  to  which  they  belonged.  They 
are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers,  but  most 
fully  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental  signs  appear 
to  have  been  chosen  arbitrarily ;  at  least,  no  law  is 
now  discoverable  in  them :  but  the  vocal  (which 
were  probably  more  ancient)  follow  an  evident  or¬ 
der.  The  sounds  of  the  middle  part  of  the  scale 
are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian  alphabet 
(attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their  natural  or¬ 
der  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  signs  would 
be  just  sufficient  for  the  sounds  comprised  in  the 
six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient,  if  the 
compass  of  each  were  an  octave,  and  they  were 
pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above  one  anoth¬ 
er.  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters  are  given 
to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To  learn  the 
system  perfectly  must  have  required  considerable 
labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been  much  exag¬ 
gerated  by  some  modern  writers.3  A  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  Greek  melody  expressed  in  the  ancient  no¬ 
tation  have  come  down  to  us.  An  account  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Burney,4  where  they  are  given  in 
modern  notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The 
best  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bockh3  with  a 
different  rhythm.  Tt  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be 
•jettainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  fifteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
raid  of  it  is,  that  no  certain  notion  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  of  its  real  effect  as  anciently  performed. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the 
ancients  practised  harmony,  or  music  in  parts.  We 

1  (Euclid,  22.) — 2.  (Euclid,  21.  —  Aristid.,  29.)  —  3  (Vid. 
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believe  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts  usually 
appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly  treat  of  mu¬ 
sic  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  a  practice  , 
this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very  strong  primS 
facie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must  have  settled 
the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed  positive  evi¬ 
dence  from  other  sources  on  the  othf  r  side.  It  is 
true  that  yelonoua,  which  might  have  been  expect 
ed  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theoretical  work, 
is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but  still,  when  the 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  explained  are  enumera¬ 
ted,  ye'konoua  is  mentioned  w'ith  as  much  respect 
as  any  other,  while  harmony  is  entirely  omitted.  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek  word  to  express 
it ;  for  dpyovia  signifies  a  well-ordered  succession 
of  sounds,1  and  ovytpc'via  only  implies  the  concord 
between  a  single  pair  of  sounds,  without  reference 
to  succession.  That  the  Greek  musicians  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ov/i<puvia  is  proved  by  many  passa¬ 
ges,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  men¬ 
tion  the  concord  of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the 
subject  of  concord,  so  long  as  succession  is  not  in¬ 
troduced,  belongs  rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music 
There  is,  however,  a  passage,2  where  succession  ol 
concords  is  mentioned  :  Aid  ri  y  did  rraodv  ovy<t>u- 
via  q.derai  ybvy ;  payaSi^ovcn  yap  ravrrjv,  uXkyv  6e 
ovdeylav.  HLayadi&iv  signified  the  singing  or  play¬ 
ing  in  two  parts  at  an  interval  of  an  octave ;  and 
the  word  is  derived  from  yayadig,  the  name  of  a 
stringed  instrument  which  had  sufficient  compass 
to  allow  a  succession  of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it. 
(This  practice  of  magadizing  could  not  fail,  of 
course,  to  arise  as  soon  as  men  and  women  at¬ 
tempted  to  sing  the  same  melody  at  once.)  The  ob¬ 
vious  meaning  of  the  passage,  then,  is,  that  since 
no  interval  except  the  octave  could  be  magadized 
(the  effect  of  any  other  is  well  known  to  be  intoler¬ 
able),  therefore  no  interval  was  employed  at  all; 
implying  that  no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than 
magadizing  was  thought  of.  But  the  words  are 
certainly  capable  of  a  somewhat  milder  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone  ;3  a  fact  which 
is  so  extraordinary  and  so  contrary  to  all  that  could 
have  been  anticipated,  as  to  destroy  all  confidence 
in  any  a  priori  reasonings  on  the  subject,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  all  but  actual  evidence  on  either  side.  The 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
counterpoint  consists  chiefly  in  certain  indications 
of  two  modes  having  been  sometimes  used  at  once 
Thus  the  expression  in  Horace,4 

“  Sonante  mistum  tibiis  carmen  lyr& 

Hoc  Dorium,  illis  barbarum," 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  m 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibia  in  the  Lydian;  so 
that,  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave  were 
employed,  the  former  be;  ig  of  the  fourth  species, 
while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and  pitched  two 
tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals  heard  would 
consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or,  rather, 
double  tones. 

Again,  there  are  passages  such  as, 

AloXevc  ebaive  Aupiav  nelevdov  vyvuv,* 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry  written 

1.  (Vid.  Burney,  i.,  131.) — 2.  (Arist.,  Pro'ol.,  xix.,  18.) — 3 
(Vid.  Burrey,  i.,  448.) — 4.  (Epod.,  ix.,  5.) — 5.  (Quoted  fro* 
Pindar  tr  tij  scholiast  on  Pyth..  ii..  127.) 
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m  one  mode,  and  sung  accordingly,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  instruments  in  another.  For  a  view  of  th  3 
most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments,  sea 
Bockh,  iii.,  10.  Our  knowledge  of  the  real  use  of 
the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not  much  reli¬ 
ance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they 
would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  maga¬ 
dizing,  modified  by  taking  scales  of  different  (in¬ 
stead  of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  partr.,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely  tl-  e 
same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  anything  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical  wri¬ 
ters,  which  is  all  but  fatal,  even  to  such  a  limited 
hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
influence  of  instruments  upon  the  development  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  tnis 
question.  The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of  in¬ 
strumental  music,  avXycng  and  nidapung.  The  av- 
Jlof  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to 
nave  an  artificial  scale.  The  simple  tube  or  trum¬ 
pet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a  musical 
instrument,  so  that  the  scale  of  natural  harmonics 
was  probably  unknown  ;  and  this  may  partly  account 
for  the  major  third  escaping  observation.  And 
anything  like  the  modern  system  of  harmony  could 
probably  no  more  have  been  invented  without  the 
assistance  of  keyed  instruments,  than  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  could  have  been  composed  in  the  total 
absence  of  drawing  materials.  For  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  see  Bockh, 
iii.,  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  the  “  Antiquae  Music*  Auctores  Septem,”  viz., 
Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gauden- 
tius,  Bacchius,  Aristides  Quintilianus,  and  Marti- 
anus  Capella,  edited  by  Meibomius,  in  one  volume 
(Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quotations  refer;  the  Harmonics  of  Ptol¬ 
emy  (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallis,  Op.  Mathemat., 
tom.  iii.) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  and  a  section 
of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata  ;  Burney,  History 
of  Music ;  Bockh,  De  Metris  Pindari;  Drieberg, 
Musikalische  Wissenschaften  der  Griechen,  and  Auf- 
schliisse  fiber  die  Musik  der  Griechen ;  Bode,  Gesch. 
der  Lyrisch.  Dichtkunst  der  Hellenen  (Lips. ,1838.) 

MUSIC  (ROMAN).  It  may  well  be  believed,  that 
in  music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do  but  admire  and  im¬ 
itate.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  another  ele¬ 
ment  had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  government ;  one 
which  was  derived  from  Etruria,  and  partook  of  an 
Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical  in¬ 
strument  found  on  Greek  works  of  art  is  found  also 
on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman  music 
was  rude  and  coarse ;  still,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes  in  their 
triumphal  processions :  so  Servius,  in  his  comitia, 
made  two  whole  centuries  of  cornicines  and  tibi- 
cines ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  at  funerals 
ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  enjoined  that  “the  prais¬ 
es  of  great  men  should  be  sung  in  mournful  songs 
(jienice)  accompanied  by  the  flute.” 

The  year  B.C.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman  music 
by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements.  It  is 
in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectisterniu  n,  at 
which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria,  who, 
without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the  sound 
of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy1  mentions  a  cu¬ 
rious  tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain  Roman  flute- 
players,  who  were  only  brought  back  by  an  amu¬ 
sing  stratagem.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus2 
that  the  Roman  flute-players  were  incorporated  into 

1.  (ix.,  30.)— 2.  (».,  5.) 
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a  college,  and  Ovid,1  speaking  of  theii  iinportac  * 
says, 

“  Temvoribus  veterum  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit. 

Cantabat  fanis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 

Cantabat  mcestis  tibia  funeribus." 

Nero,  as  Suetonius2  tells  us,  played  on  the  flute, 
and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  through 
Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had  won  in  1800  musi¬ 
cal  contests.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the 
emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice,  used  to  lie  on  his 
back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead  on  his  stomach  ;  that 
he  took  frequent  emetics  and  cathartics,  and  at  Iasi 
transacted  all  business  in  writing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  a  Roman 
musical  system  entirely  distinct  from  the  Greek. 
A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade,  of  loud  and 
soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were  understood 
by  the  Romans,2  and  another  passage  from  Apulei- 
us  decidedly  proves  that  the  Romans  had  instru¬ 
mental  music  distinct  from  their  vocal ;  on  both  of 
which  points  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  decide 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still 
the  Roman  musical  writers,  as  St.  Augustin,  Ma- 
crobius,  Martianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boe¬ 
thius  (all  of  whom  flourished  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  no¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  science  of  music,  and  were  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors. 
The  great  improvement  which  the  Romans  intro¬ 
duced  (rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one) 
was  a  simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature, 
effected  by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use 
among  the  Gredks,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
first  fifteen  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet.*  This 
simplification  they  were  enabled  to  make  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  modes  :  indeed,  it  seems  very  prova¬ 
ble  that  this  complicated  system  had  in  practice  en¬ 
tirely  fallen  into  disuse,  as  we  know  that  the  dia¬ 
tonic  genus  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  two  other 
genera.  ( Vid .  Music,  Greek.) 

Of  all  Latin  authors,  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject.  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrivium  or  foui 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num¬ 
ber  and  proportion.  A  full  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins.5  It  contains,  1st,  an 
investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances;  2d, 
a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3d,  a 
declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time,  St.  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at  Mi¬ 
lan.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progressions, 
corresponding  with  different  species  of  the  diapason. 
It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation,  more  like 
reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters.  A,  B,  C,  &c. ;  the  second 
by  small  letters,  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  thir  1  by 
small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
had  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instrumental,  the  lime 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  tne  song :  the  want 
or  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
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any  ba'c  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instrumental 
music  prevailed  among  them.1 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music,  the  read¬ 
er  is  referred  to  the  previous  article. 

MUSrVUM  OPUS.  ( Vid .  House,  Roman,  p. 

520.) 

*MUSMON  ( fiovofiuv ),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Strabo,  and  said  to  be  engendered  between  a  she- 
goat  and  a  ram.  Others  held  it  to  be  what  is  now 
called  the  Mouffie  of  Sardinia  and  of  Corsica,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  our  sheep,  or,  according  to  Aldrovandi,  the 
Spanish  Sheep.3 

MUSTAX  (jjivoTai ;),  Mustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  (vid.  Barba)  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper  lip, 
was  called  vtt/vt/.  or  vnqvy  npury,9  and  the  youth 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  TTpurov  virr/vr/TTjc;*  By  its  growth  and  dev¬ 
elopment  it  produced  the  mustaches,  which  the 
Greeks  generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament.8 
To  this  practice,  however,  there  seems  to  have 
been  one  evception.  The  Spartan  Ephori,  when 
they  we1"0  inducted,  made  a  proclamation  requiring 
the  people  ‘  to  shave  their  mustaches  and  obey 
the  laws.”  For  what  reason  they  gave  the  former 
command  does  not  appear.6 

•MUSTE'LA  (yaXy),  the  Weasel.  Pliny  speaks 
of  two  kinds,  the  tame  or  domestic,  answering  to 
the  yaXij,  and  the  wild,  or  Iktic.  “  There  is  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty,  however,”  remarks  Adams,  “  in 
determining  exactly  what  the  Ictis  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was.  Schneider,  in  his  commentary 
on  Nicander,  pronounces  it  to  be  the  Ferret ;  but  in 
his  edition  of  Aristotle’s  Natural  History,  he  de¬ 
cides,  upon  the  authority  of  Cetti,  an  Italian,  that 
the  Ictis  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the  Ferret,  which 
the  Sardinians  call  Boccamele,  namely,  the  Muslela 
furo.”1 

MUTATIO'NES.  ( Vid.  Mansio.) 

MU'TUUM.  The  mutui  datio  is  mentioned  by 
Gaius  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  “  quae  re  con- 
trahitur."  It  exists  when  things  “  quce  pondere  nu- 
mtro  mensurave  constant ,”  as  coined  money,  wine, 
oil,  corn,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by  one  man  to 
another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on  the  condition 
that  other  things  of  a  like  kind  shall  be  returned. 
If  the  condition  is  that  the  same  thing  shall  be  re¬ 
turned,  it  is  not  mutuum.  (Vid.  Commodatum.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  thing  was  in  this  case  so  given  as 
to  become  the  property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman 
jurists  were  led  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mu¬ 
tuum.  was  so  called  for  this  reason  (quod  ex  meo  luum 
fit).  This  contract  was  the  foundation  of  a  certi 
condictio  to  the  lender,  provided  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  things,  and  had  the  power  of  alienation  : 
otherwise  he  had  no  action  till  the  things  were  con¬ 
sumed.  If  the  borrower  lost  the  things  by  any  acci¬ 
dent,  as  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.,  he  was  still  bound  : 
the  reason  of  which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  mutui 
datio  the  things  became  his  own.  The  lender  could 
have  no  interest  from  the  borrower,  unless  interest 
had  been  agreed  on,  or  unless  there  was  delay  in 
re  urning  the  thing.  The  borrowing  by  way  of  mu¬ 
tuum  and  at  interest  are  opposed  by  Plautus  *  The 
8enatus  consultum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a 
right  of  action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias 
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to  whom  he  had  given  money  “  mutna,”  even  aftei 
the  death  of  the  father.1 

*MYAGRUM  (yvaypov),  a  plant,  which  Harlouiu 
and  Stephens  refer  to  a  species  of  Camelina,  and 
which  Sprengel,  accordingly,  holds  to  be  the  Cam¬ 
elina  saliva,  Crantz.  The  English  name  for  the  My- 
agrum  of  Linnaeus  is,  according  to  Adams,  “  Gold 
of  Paradise,”  and  Hooker,  he  says,  calls  this  plant 
the  Camelina  saliva .* 

*MYAX  (pva^),  a  term  applied  more  especially  to 
the  Mytilus  edulis,  or  common  Mussel,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  application.* 

*MYLIH2  (jivXiai ).  “  The  Pyritce  and  Molares 

says  Sir  John  Hill,  “  are  masses  of  mineral,  saline, 
and  sulphureous  matter,  either  in  detached  pieces 
of  different  figures  and  textures,  or  in  whole  veins.” 
They  also,  as  Adams  remarks,  often  contain  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  in  small  quantities.4 * 

*MYOPS  (yvuip).  (Vid  CEstrus.) 

^MYOSO'TIS  (yvog  uric),  a  plant,  of  which  Dios 
corides  describes  two  species.  The  first  of  these 
Sprengel  supposes  to  have  been  the  Parietaria  Cre- 
tica.  The  other  he  decides  to  be  the  well-known 
plant  called  “  Forget-me-not,”  or  Myosotis  palustris.1 

♦MYRICA  (pvpiKy),  the  Tamarisk.  “  Stack- 
house,”  observes  Adams,  “  sets  down  the  p.vp'un\  of 
Theophrastus  as  being  the  Myrica  cordifolia.  Spren¬ 
gel,  Schneider,  and  Dierbach  agree  in  holding  it  to  be 
the  Tamarir.  Gallica,  or  French  tamarisk-tree.  Lin- 
11  ecus  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Myrica  and 
Tamarix,  although  Pliny  had  acknowledged  them  as 
synonymous.  Damm  contends  that  the  notices  of 
the  yvp'uiri  in  Homer  indicate  that  it  must  have  been 
‘  arboris  spcciem  non  nimis  humilem.’'  I  can  find 
nothing,  however,  in  these  passages  of  Homer 
which  would  lead  me  to  doubt  of  its  applicability  to 
the  French  tamarisK,  a  shrub  which  grows  to  about 
20  feet  in  height.”6 

♦MYRMEX  (pvp/irj^),  a  term  applicable  both  to 
the  Formica  fusca,  or  common  Ant,  and  to  the  For¬ 
mica  rufa,  or  Pismire.  Dodwell  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Herculean  Ant,  with  which  the  gar¬ 
dens  at  Athens  abound,  and  which  are  employed  as 
a  means  of  exterminating  the  small  red  ant  that  in¬ 
fest  the  orange  and  lemon  trees.7 

♦MYRUS  (pvpoc),  the  Myrcena  Myrus,  or  M. 
ophis,  L.,  a  species  of  Murey  or  Eel.  Rondelet 
says  it  wants  the  spots  and  scales  of  the  Muraena  : 
this  accords  with  Aristotle’s  description  of  it.8 

MYSIA  (M vena),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Deme¬ 
ter  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Pellene  from  a  place  called  Mysia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Argos.9  The  festival  of  the 
Mysia  near  Pellene  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  the 
religious  solemnities  took  place  in  a  temple  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  first  two  days 
men  and  women  took  part  in  the  celebration  to¬ 
gether;  on  the  third  day  the  men  left  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  women,  remaining  in  it,  performed  during 
the  night  certain  mysterious  rites,  during  which  not 
even  male  dogs  were  allowed  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  On  the  fourth  day  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  the  temple,  and  men  and  women  now  re¬ 
ceived  each  other  with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  as¬ 
sailed  each  other  with  various  railleries.10  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

MYSTAE  (fivoTai).  (Vid.  Eleusinia.) 
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MYSTERiA. 
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MYSTE'RIA.  As  each  mjstery  or  mystic  festi¬ 
val  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a  few  gener¬ 
al  observations  will  only  be  required  under  this 
he  ad.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated 
in  Greece  are  pvorrjpia,  reXeral,  and  dpyca.  The 
name  dpyia  (from  kopya)  originally  signified  only 
sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  but 
it  was  afterward  applied  especially  to  the  cere¬ 
monies  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and, 
at  a  still  later  period,  to  mysteries  in  general.1 
tekrrf  signifies,  in  general,  a  religious  festival,®  but 
more  particularly  a  lustration  or  ceremony  per- 
tormed  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  either  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.3  Mvarr/piov  signifies,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship,  but  it  was  also 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  teXettj,  and  for  mystic 
worship  in  general. 

Mysteries,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night,  or  in  se¬ 
cret,  within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential  to 
them  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils,  and 
traditions  with  their  interpretation,  which  were 
withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  mysteries  properly  so 
called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was  allowed  to 
partake  unless  he  had  undergone  a  formal  initiation, 
and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of  certain  festivals,  the 
performance  of  which,  though  confined  to  particular 
classes  of  persons  or  to  a  particular  sex,  yet  did  not 
require  a  regular  initiation.  Our  attention  in  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  the  mysteries  properly  so 
called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.4  But  that 
the  ancient  mysteries  were  nothing  but  the  imposi¬ 
tions  of  priests,  who  played  upon  the  superstitious 
and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion  which,  although  enter¬ 
tained  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  the  latest  writer  on  the 
subject, 5  certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in 
all  religious  institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  last¬ 
ing  influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has  been 
remarked  under  Eleusinia  (p.  396),  that  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the  various 
parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  ancient  Pe- 
lasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons  who  still 
entertained  a  reverence  for  the  worship  of  former 
times  united  together,  with  the  intention  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  upholding  among  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  they  formed  themselves,  for  this 
purpose,  into  societies,  analogous  to  the  brother¬ 
hoods  in  the  Church  of  Rome,6  and  endeavoured  to 
preserve  against  the  profanation  of  the  multitude 
that  which  was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  se¬ 
crecy  of  all  the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact 
that  the  Greek  mysteries  were  almost  invariably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divin¬ 
ities.  The  time  when  mysteries  were  established 
as  such  must  have  been  after  the  great  changes  and 

1.  (Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  i  ,  p.  305.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  ii., 
24. — Pind.,  Nem.,  x.,  63.) — 3.  (Plato,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  p.  264,  E.) — 
4.  (Strabo,  p.  717.) — 5.  (Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  Morale  et  R£- 
lig  des  Grecs,  tom.  iv.,  p.  199.)  —  6.  (Porphyr.,  De  A  wtin., 
S  ' 


disturbances  produced  by  the  Doiian  migration,  ai 
though  tradition  referred  their  institution  to  Orph¬ 
eus,  the  Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &c., 
who  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi¬ 
tions,  however,  may  in  so  far  be  regarded  as  true,, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  ancient  religion.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  in  subsequent  times  new  element* 
were  added  to  the  mysteries  which  were  originally 
foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philosophy, 
and,  more  especially,  the  intercourse  with  the  East 
and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised  a  consid¬ 
erable  influence  upon  their  character 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  were 
those  of  Samothrace  and  Eleusis.  ( Vid .  Cabeikia, 
Eleusinia.)  But  several  other  places  and  divini¬ 
ties  had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e.  g.,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus  ;l *  Argolis  those  of  Hera  ;* 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus3  (vid.  Dio- 
nysia)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ■*  gEgina  those 
of  Hecate.6  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was  con¬ 
nected  with  mysteries.6 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  initia¬ 
tion,  and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most  effica¬ 
cious  in  producing  the  desired  effects,  were  the  lus¬ 
trations  and  purifications,  whence  the  mysteries 
themselves  are  sometimes  called  saOdpena  or  no- 
Oap/Ltoi. 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
king,  and  the  court,  in  such  cases,  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (pepvri/ttvoi), 
and  were  selected  from  the  heliastae  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.7  Even  in  cases  which  were  brought  before 
an  ordinary  court,  the  judges  were  only  initiated 
persons,  if  the  case  had  any  connexion  with  the 
mysteries.8  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might 
hear  the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was 
surrounded  by  public  slaves,  to  keep  all  profane  per¬ 
sons  at  a  distance.9 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  a» 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  the  celebration  of  certain 
festivals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.  (Fid.  Dionysia.) 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hist,  de  la  Civilisat. 
Mor.  et  Relig.  des  Grecs,  tom.  iv.,  p.  180-415,  and 
chapter  xxvi.  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modern  scholars 
and  philosophers. 

*MYSTICE'TUS  (pi xttiktjtoc).  “  This  term  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  common  editions  of  Aristotle’s  Natural 
History,  and  hence  Linnaeus  calls  the  common 
whale  Balana  Mysticetus.  Schneider,  however, 
reads  pvg  to  Kijrog.  It  is  the  Musculus  of  Pliny.10 

MYSTRUM  (pvorpov),  a  Greek  liquid  measure, 
of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the  large  and 
small  mystrum  The  small,  which  was  the  more 
common  of  the  two,  was  ^jth  of  the  cotyla,  and  Ith 
of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  0208  of  an 
English  pint.11  Galen  adds  that  the  smaller  mys¬ 
trum  contained  2£  drachms  ;  that  the  larger  was  ^th 
of  the  cotyla,  and  contained  3£d  drachms  ;  but  that 
the  most  exact  mystrum  (to  diKaioraTov  pvarpov) 

1.  (Strabo,  p.  718.— Athen.,  ix.,  18.)- -2.  (Paus.,  ii.,  38,  f)  2.) 

— 3.  (Plut.,  AJcib.,  34.) — 4.  (Paus.,  viii.,  23,  t>  3.) — 5.  (Paus.,  ii., 

30,  t)  2.) — 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  34,  $  6.— Id.  ib., ii.,  1.— Id.  ib.,  ii.,  30,4 

5. — Herod.,  v.,  83.) — 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  141.) — 8.  (Ando- 

cid.,  De  Myst.,  p.  14.) — 9.  (Pollux,  Odoiu.,  viii.,  123.) — 10.  (Ad¬ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  37.)— 11.  (Galen,  Frag, 

c.  15.) 
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held  8  jcruples,  tha*  is,  2§d  drachms.  According  to 
this,  the  small  mystrum  would  be  f  ths  of  the  larger. 
But  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he 
makes  the  large  mystrum  —  Jd  of  the  cotyla,  and  the 
small  mystrum  |th  of  the  large.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
large  mystrum  =3  oxybapha,  and  the  small  =l^d. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  large  —-JgLh  of  the  cotyla,  the 
small  =JLd  1 

♦MYZON  or  MYXON  (pvfav,  pv^uv),  a  variety 
of  the  Mullet.  Artedi  calls  it  Chylon  Myxo  an- 
thorum .* 

N 

NiE'NIA.  (  Vid .  Funds,  p.  459.) 

*NAPY  (vdnv),  a  term  applied  by  Theophrastus, 
Galen,  and  others  to  the  Sinapis  nigra,  or  common 
Mustard.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  in  his  edition  of 
Celsus,  sets  it  down  for  the  Sinapis  alba,  or  White 
Mustard.3 * * 

♦NARCISSUS  (vdpKiaoog),  a  plant.  The  name 
is  especially  referable  to  the  Narcissus  poeticus,  or 
Daffodil,  but  it  was  most  probably  applied  on  some 
occasions  to  other  species.* 

♦NARDUS  (vdpdog).  “  By  Nard,”  says  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris,  “  was  meant  a  highly  aromatic  herb,  growing 
in  the  Indies,  and  called  Nardostachys  by  Dioscori- 
des  and  Galen.”  It  is  fully  described  by  Moses 
Charras.  “That  the  ancient  Nards  were  Valeri¬ 
ans,  is  now,”  remarks  Adams,  “  universally  admit¬ 
ted.  Sprengel  shows  that  the  Indian  Nard  of  the 
ancients  was  the  species  of  Valerian  called  Patri- 
nia  Jatamansi,  Don.  The  vdpdog  KeArt/o?  is  refer¬ 
able  to  the  Valeriana  Celtica  and  Saliunca,  All.  The 
vdpdog  opeia  is  the  species  now  called  Valeriana  tu- 
lerosa.  Tournefort  named  it  V.  maxima  Pvrena- 
iea 

♦NARCE  (rapier/).  (Vid  Torpedo.) 

♦NARTHEX.  (Vid.  Ferula.) 

NATALI'TII  LUDI.  (Vid.  Ludi  Natalitii.) 

NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.  (Vid.  Ingenui.) 

NATATIO,  NATATO'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p. 
148). 

NAVA'LIA  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 
were  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.  They  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber.6  The 
emporium  and  navalia  were  first  included  with- 
;n  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aurelian.7 

The  docks  (veuooueoi  or  veupia)  in  the  Piraeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents;  and  having  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  anarchy  by  the  contractors  for  three 
talents,  were  again  restored  and  finally  completed 
by  Lycurgus.8  They  were  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  regular  officers  called  kmp.e'kT/Tai  ruv  veu- 
p':uv.  (Vid.  Epimeletai,  5.) 

NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  (Vid  Corona,  p.  310.) 

NAVARCHUS  ( vavapxog )  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a  single 
ship  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet.  The  office  itself 
was  called  vavapxia.  The  admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals  ( oTparr/yoi ) 
elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either  the  whole 
or  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet.9  The  chief  offi¬ 
cers  who  served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and 
the  pentecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one 
vessel ;  the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the 
Kvdepvrjrai,  or  helmsmen,  the  nelevorai,  or  command¬ 
ers  of  the  rowers,  and  the  n puparai,  who  must  have 


1.  (Wurm,  De  Pond.,  p.  130.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  9  ;  vi., 
IT.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  19. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  6. — Id.  ib., 
vii.,  12  — Dioscor.,  iv.,  158. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Harris, 
Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  p.  390.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 6. 
(Liv  ,  xxxv.,  10. — Id.,  xl.,  51. — Id.,  xlv.,  2.) — 7.  ( Vopisc.,  Aurel., 
11.)—  8.  (Isocr.,  Areopa#.,  25. — Bdckh,  Publ.  Econ.,  ii.,  fy  10.) — 
9.  (Pint.,  Themist.,  18  ) 


been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vesscs.1  (Gout 
pare  Strategos.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  navy  had  likewise 
their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,2  and  under  him  served  an  office: 
called  £7r t-arolevg.3  The  navarchia  of  Sparta,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  innovation  of  later  times,  when  the 
Spartans  had  acquired  a  fleet  and  possessions  in 
foreign  countries.  The  office  was  distinct  from 
that  of  the  kings,  and  Aristotle*  calls  it  axedov  in  pa 
paoiTeeia.* 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  authorized 
to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  nations,6  and  sent 
on  embassies  in  the  name  of  the  Republic.7 

NAUCRA'RIA  ( vavnpapia )  is  the  name  of  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  four  Attic 
phylae  were  each  divided  into  three  phratries,  and 
each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  naucraries, 
of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eight.  This  division 
is  ascribed  to  Solon;8  but  Herodotus,9  in  relating 
the  insurrection  of  Cylon,  mentions  magistrates  at 
Athens  called  npvrdvig  ruv  vaviepbpuv,  so  that  the 
naucraries  must  have  existed  .tong  before  Solon. 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with 
this  passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydi¬ 
des,10  in  relating  the  same  event,  mentions  the  nine 
archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries. 
Wachsmuth11  endeavours,  very  ingeniously,  to  rec¬ 
oncile  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that 
the  prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archons 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous  to 
the  legislation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere,  but 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political  divisions 
similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthe- 
nes,  and  were  made,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  nine  archons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and  mil¬ 
itary  affairs  in  general.12  Tittmann,13  moreover, 
supposes,  with  some  probability,  -hat  they  were, 
like  the  demes  of  Attica,  local  divisions.  Hence 
the  grammarians  inform  us  that  vaviepapog,  or  the 
chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same  as  the 
demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  naucraries 
before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no  connexion 
with  the  navy,  and  the  word  vaduepapog  cannot  be 
derived  from  vaiig,  a  ship,  but  from  vaiu,  and  vav- 
upapog  is  only  another  form  for  vavn’kr/pog  in  the 
sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavTeov  was  used  for  the 
rent  of  a  house.1* 

Solon,  in  his  legislation,  thus  only  retained  the  old 
institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation  prob¬ 
ably  was,  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with  the 
equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mounting  of 
two  horsemen.14  All  military  affairs,  as  lar  as  re- 
gards  the  defraying  of  expenses,  probably  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  regulated  according  to  naucraries. 
Cleisthenes,  in  his  change  of  tne  Solonian  constitu¬ 
tion.  retained  the  division  into  naucraries  for  mili¬ 
tary  and  financial  purposes,16  but  he  increased  theii 
number  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes 
so  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  increased 
from  forty-eight  to  that  of  fifty,  and  that  of  horse¬ 
men  from  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Herodotus,17  that  the  Athenians,  in  theii 
war  against  JCgina,  had  only  fifty  ships  of  their  own, 

1.  (Xenoph.,  De  Republ.  Ath.,  1,  2,  20.) — 2.  (Helleu.,  ii.,  1,  < 

7.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  96. — Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.,  ii.,  p.  321  )— 4. 

(Polit.,  ii.,  6,  p.  69,  ed.  Gottling.) — 5.  (Vid.  Weber,  “  De  Gy 

theo  et  Lacedaeraoniorum  reb.  NavaPb.,”  p.  73,  <fec.) — 6.  (Poljb„ 

xvii.,  1.) — 7.  (Polyb.,  xxx.,  8. — Liv.,  xlv.,  25.) — 8.  (Photius,  *. 

v.  NavKpapia.) — 9.  (■-.,  71.) — 10.  (i.,  126.) — il.  (Helleu.  Alt., 

i.,  1,  p.246.)— 12.  (B^Vkh,  Publ.  Econ.,  ii.,  $  21.)— 13.  (Griech 

Staatsv.,  p.  269.) — 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  20. — Wachsmntli. 

Hellen.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  p.  239. — Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.,  ii.,  p.  52.) 

15.  (Pollux,  viii.,  108  ' — 16.  (Phot.,  1.  c.) — 17.  (vi.,  89.) 
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is  tous  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fifty  nau- 
craries  of  Cleisthenes.  The  functions  of  the  former 
vavKpapoi,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  naucra- 
ries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs.  ( Vid. 
Demarchi.)* 1  The  obligation  of  each  naucrary  to 
equip  a  ship  cf  war  for  the  service  of  the  Republic 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  form  of  trierarchy.2 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  developed  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  appears 
to  have  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use.  (Compare  Trierarchia.) 

NAUORA'ROS.  (Vid.  Naucbaria.) 

NAVES.  (Vid.  Ships.) 

NAUMA'CHIA  was  the  name  given  to  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  seafight  among  the  Romans,  and 
also  to  the  place  where  such  engagements  took 
place.  These  fights  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre,  sufficient  water  being 
introduced  to  float  ships,  but  more  generally  in 
buildings  especially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The 
first  representation  of  a  seafight  on  an  extensive 
scale  was  exhibited  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  caused  a 
lake  to  be  dug  for  the  purpose  in  a  part  of  the  Cam¬ 
pus  Martius,  called  by  Suetonius  the  “  Lesser  Code- 
ta  :”3  this  lake  was  afterward  filled  up  in  the  time 
erf  Augustus,  on  account  of  the  malaria  arising  from 
the  stagnant  water  in  it.4  Augustus  also  dug  a  lake 
(stagnum)  near  the  Tiber  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
planted  around  it  a  grove  of  trees  (nemus).6  This 
naumachia  was  the  first  permanent  one  ;  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  used  after  others  had  been  made,  and 
was  subsequently  called  the  “vetus  naumachia.”6 
Claudius  exhibited  a  magnificent  seafight  on  the 
lake  Fucinus.7  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the 
amphitheatre  for  these  exhibitions.8  Domitian 
made  a  new  naumachia,  and  erected  a  building  of 
stone  around  it,  in  which  the  spectators  might  sit. 
to  see  the  engagement.9  Representations  of  nau- 
machiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the  coins  of  the 
emperors.10 

The  combatants  in  these  seafights,  called  Nau- 
machiarii,11  were  usually  captives,12  or  criminals 
condemned  to  death,13  who  fought,  as  in  gladiatorial 
combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless  pre¬ 
served  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The  ships 
engaged  in  the  seafights  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyptians,14 
Rhodians  and  Sicilians,16  Persians  and  Athenians,16 
Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians,  Athenians  and  Syra¬ 
cusans,  &c.17  These  seafights  were  exhibited  with 
the  same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of 
human  life  as  characterized  the  gladiatorial  combats 
and  other  public  games  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero’s 
naumachia  there  were  sea -monsters  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake,18  and  Claudius  had  a 
silver  triton  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fuci- 
nus.  who  was  made,  by  machinery,  to  give  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  attack  with  a  trumpet.19  Troops  of  Nereids 
were  also  represented  swimming  about.30  In  the 
seafight  exhibited  by  Titus  there  were  3000  men 
engaged,31  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (pane  jnstce  classes 22\  In  the  battle  on  the 


I.  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  At'ipapxos.) — 2.  (Lex.  Rhet.,  p.  283.) — 3. 
(Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  23. — Suet..  Jul.,  39.) — 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlv., 
17.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  43. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56. — Id.  ib.,  xiv., 
15 )— 6.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  7. — Dion  Cass.,  lxvi..  25. — Ernesti  ad  Suet., 
Tib.,  72.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56. — Suet.,  Claud.,  21. — Dion 
Cass.,  lx.,  33.) — 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxi.,  9  ;  lxii.,  15.) — 9.  (Dion 
Cass.,  lxvi.,  8. — Suet.,  Dora.,  4,  5.) — 10.  (Scheffer,  De  Militia 
Navali,  iii.,  2,  p.  189,  191.) — 11.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21.) — 12.  (Dion 
Cass.,  xlviii.,  19.) — 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  33.) — 14.  (Suet.,  Jul., 
31.) — 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  21. — Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  33.) — 16.  (Dion 
Cass.,  lxi.,  9.)  — 17.  (Id.,  lxvi.,  25.) — 18.  (Suet.,  Nero,  12. — 
Dion  Cass.,  lxi.,  9.) — 19.  (Suet.,  Claud,,  21.) — 20.  (Mart.,  De 
Spaitao.,  26.) — 21.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxvi.,  2J  ' — 22.  (Suet.,  Dora., 
4.) 


lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  combatants,1  and 
fifty  ships  on  each  side.2 

NAUTA.  (Vid.  Exercitoria  Actio.) 

NAU'TICON  (vavriKov).  (Vid.  Interesi  or 
Money,  p.  545.) 

*NAUTILUS  (vavrilog).  This  shell-fish  is  graph¬ 
ically  described  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  and  Phile.  It 
is  the  Argonauta  Argo,  L.,  or  the  Paper  Nautilus. 

NAUTODTCAA  (vavrodiKai)  are  called  dpxai  or 
magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians,* 
while  a  few  others  call  them  SiKaorai  *  The  con 
current  authority  of  most  of  them,  together  with  a 
passage  of  Lysias,8  the  only  Attic  orator  who  men¬ 
tions  the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable 
that  they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  he  the  less 
doubtful,  as  the  words  dtica&iv  and  AiKaorr/c  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  in  their  capacity  ot 
do ayuyeic.6  (Vid.  Eisagogeis.)  All  testimonies 
of  the  ancients,  however,  agree  that  the  nautodicae 
had  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  belonging  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  commerce,  and  in  matters  concerning  such 
persons  as  had  entered  their  names  as  members  of 
a  phratria  without  both  their  parents  being  citizens 
of  Athens,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  SUac  kpnopuv 
and  SiKat  £; eviag .  The  time  when  nautodicae  were 
first  instituted  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  a  person 
had  assumed  the  rights  of  a  phrator,  without  his 
father  and  mother  being  citizens,  shows  that  their 
institution  must  belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  man  to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  father  was 
a  citizen,  whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  time  of  Pericles7  (compare  Civitas, 
p.  259),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cleisthe¬ 
nes.  The  nautodicas  were  appointed  every  year  by 
lot  in  the  month  of  Gamelion,  and  probably  attended 
to  the  (Yikcll  tpnopuv  only  during  the  winter,  wher 
navigation  ceased,  whereas  the  dinai  geviac  rnigl  t 
be  brought  before  them  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  two  actions  (6'mai 
epnopuv  and  (Ykcii  geviac)  which  we  have  here  as¬ 
signed  to  the  nautodicae  belonged,  at  least  at  one 
time,  to  the  thesmothetae.8  Several  modern  writers, 
such  as  Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  led  to  suppose,  that  all  the  grammarians 
who  call  the  nautodicae  apxal  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  doayuyeic  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  diKaorai.  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Scho- 
mann.9  In  all  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  no 
trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae ;  and  in  the  oration 
against  Lacritus,10  where  all  the  authorities  are 
mentioned  before  whom  such  a  case  as  that  of 
Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the  orator  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  mention  the  nautodicae,  if  they  had 
still  existed  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  diicai  kpnopuv,  at  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  when  they  became  6inai  Ipprj- 
vol  (vid.  EMMHNOI  A1KAD,  were  taken  from  the 
nautodicae  and  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae.  And 
as  the  Republic  could  not  now  think  jt  any  longei 
necessary  to  continue  the  office  of  nautodicae  mere¬ 
ly  on  account  of  the  dinai  ijeviae,  these  latter  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  thesmothetae,  and  th< 
office  of  the  nautodicae  was  abolished.  The  whole 
period  during  which  nautodicae  existed  at  Athens 
would  thus  comprehend  the  time  from  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  Cleisthenes,  or  soon  after,  to  Philip  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  One  difficulty,  however,  yet  remains,  for 
nautodicae  are  mentioned  by  Lucian11  in  a  dialogue 

1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xii.,  56.)— 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  33.) — 3.  (Har¬ 
pocrat.—  Suidas.—  Lex.  Rhet.,  s.  v.  NavroSUai.) — 4.  (Hesych. 
s.  v.) — 5.  (De  Pecun.  Publ.,  p.  189,  Bremi.) — 6.  (Meier,  Att’ 
Proc.,  p.  28.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  37.)— 8.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p 
64,  <fec.) — 9.  (Att.  Prcc  ,  p.  85,  &c.) — 10.  [p.  940.) — 11.  (ii„  p 
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which  the  author  represents  as  having  taken  place 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  un¬ 
willing  to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other 
places,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must 
Buppose  that  the  nautodicae  were,  after  their  aboli¬ 
tion,  restored  for  a  time,  of  which,  however,  there 
is  no  other  evidence.1 

NEBRIS,  a  Fawn’s  Skin  (from  vetpog,  a  fawn  : 
vid.  ^Egis),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
a«  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  afterward 
attributed  to  Bacchus,*  and,  consequently,  assumed 
by  his  votaries  in  the  processions  and  ceremonies 
which  they  observed  in  honour  of  him.3  (Vid.  Di- 
onysia,  p.  363,  365.)  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton’s  Vases*  shows  a  priestess 
of  Bacchus  in  the  attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to 
him  or  to  one  of  his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient 


art  often  show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  fe¬ 
male  bacchanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.  It 
was  commonly  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
aegis  or  goatskin,  by  tying  the  two  fore  legs  over 
the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  allow  the  body  of  the 
skin  to  cover  the  left  side  of  the  wearer.®  In  the 
Dionysiac  processions,  the  fawn’s  skin  worn  by  the 
god,  besides  its  natural  spots,  which  were  greatly 
admired,  was  enriched  with  gems.® 

♦NEBRI'TES  (veSpLTjjg),  a  precious  stone,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Orphic  poem.  De  Laet  supposes  it 
either  an  agate  or  a  jasper.7 

NEFASTI  DIES.  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

NEGATTVA,  NEGATO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid. 

CoNFESSORIA  ACTIO.) 

NEGOTIO'RUM  GESTO  RUM  A'CTIO.  This 
was  an  action  which  a  man  might  have  against 
another  who  had  managed  his  affairs  for  him  in  his 
absence,  without  being  commissioned  to  do  so  (sine 
mandalo).  The  action  was  not  founded  either  on 
contract  or  delict,  but  was  allowed  for  convenience’ 
sake  (utilitatis  causa).  The  person  whose  business 
was  transacted  by  another,  and  the  person  who 
transacted  the  business,  might  severally  have  an 
action  against  one  another  in  respect  of  that  which 
M  <z  bona  fide  alterum  alteri  press  tare  oportet .”  The 


1.  (Compare  Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.,  i.,  I)  9. — Baumstark,  “  De 
Curatoribus  Emporii  et  Nautodicis  apud  Athenienses,”  p.  65- 
78.) — 2.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  99,  125,  157,  790,  ed.  Matth.— Aris- 
ioph.,  Ranae,  1209. — Dionys.  Perieg.,  702,  946. — Rufus  Festus 
Avienus,  1129.) — 3.  (Seneca,  CEdip.,  ii.,  436. — Brunck,  Anal., 
,  483.) — 4  (i.,  37.) — 5.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  593.) — 6.  (Claud.,  De 
«•  cons.  Honor.,  605.) — 7  'Orpheus,  De  Lapid.,  742.) 


action  of  the  self-constituted  agent  was  sometime* 
called  contraria,  by  analogy  to  similar  actions  in 
other  cases.  He  was  bound  to  mane  good  any  loss 
that  was  incurred  during  his  administration  by 
dolus  or  culpa,  and  in  some  instances  even  loss 
that  had  been  incurred  by  casus.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  his  action  for  all  expenses  properly 
incurred,  and  n  some  cases  even  if  the  result  was 
unfortunate  ti  the  absent  person  ;  as  if  he  paid  for 
medical  atteni  ance  on  a  sick  slave,  and  the  slave 
died,  notwithstanding  all  his  care :  but  various  dif¬ 
ficulties  might  easily  be  suggested  as  to  such  cases 
as  these,1  and  the  rule  must  be  qualified  by  the 
condition  of  the  thing  undertaken  being  a  thing 
profitable  (to  the  owner)  to  be  undertaken,  though 
the  result  might  be  unprofitable.3 

NEKRODEIPNON.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  458.) 

NEKROTHAPTAI.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

NEKUSIA.  (  Vid  Funus,  p.  458.) 

NEMEAN  GAMES  (vi/uea,  ve/ieia,  or  vepala),  one 
of  the  four  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks. 
It  was  held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cleonse  in  Ar- 
golis.  The  various  legends  respecting  its  origin 
are  related  in  the  argumenta  of  the  scholiasts  to 
the  Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  compared 
Pausanias3 5  and  Apollodorus.*  All  these  legends, 
however,  agree  in  stating  that  the  Nemea  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Opheltes,  after¬ 
ward  called  Archemorus.  When  the  Seven  arrived 
at  Nemea,  and  were  very  thirsty,  they  met  Hypsip- 
yle,  who  was  carrying  Opheltes,  the  child  of  the 
priest  of  Zeus  and  of  Eurydice.  While  she  showed 
to  the  heroes  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left 
the  child  behind,  lying  in  a  meadow,  which,  during 
her  absence,  was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the 
Seven,  on  their  return,  saw  the  accident,  they  slew 
the  dragon,  and  instituted  funeral  games  (ayasv  km- 
rutpiog),  to  be  held  every  third  year  (TpieTtjpiKog). 
Other  legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  No- 
mean  games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Ne- 
mean  lion ;  but  the  more  genuine  tradition  was 
that  he  had  either  revived  the  ancient  games,  or, 
at  least,  introduced  the  alteration  by  which  they 
were  from  this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus. 
That  Zeus  was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the 
games  were  afterward  celebrated,  is  stated  by  Pin 
dar.®  The  games  were  at  first  of  a  warlike  char¬ 
acter,  and  only  warriors  and  their  sons  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  part  in  them;  subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
(6)//xotlkov  n?fi6og  ovvedpape).  The  games  took 
place  in  a  grove  between  Cleonse  and  Phlius.6  The 
various  games,  according  to  the  enumeration  of 
Apollodorus,7  were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour 
in  the  stadium,3  wrestling,  chariot-racing  and  dis¬ 
cus,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear  and  shooting  with 
the  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  contests. 
The  scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  agon  very 
imperfectly  as  iniuKog  and  yvuvucog.  The  prize 
given  to  the  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterward  a  chaplet  of  green  parsley. 
When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is  not  certain, 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  expression  oi 
Pindar,10  who  calls  the  parsley  (oeXivov)  the  fforuva 
Aeovrog,  that  the  new  prize  was  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at 
these  games,  and  the  management  of  them,  belong¬ 
ed  at  different  times  to  Cleonse,  Corinth,  and  Argos, 
and  from  the  first  of  these  places  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  ayuv  K Xeuvaiog.  The  judges  who 
awarded  the  prizes  were  dressed  in  black  robes. 

1.  (Dig.  3,  tit.,  5,  s.  10.) — 2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  5. — Dig.  3,  tit 

5,  De  Negotiis  Gestis.)  —  3.  (ii.,  15,  t>  2,  &c.)  —  4.  (iii.,  6,  $  4.1 

—  5.  (Nem.,  iii.,  114.) — 6.  (Strabo,  viii.,  6,  p.  210,  ed.  Tauchn.; 

—  7.  (1.  c.) — 8.  (Paus.,  ii.,  15,  f)  2.)  —  9.  (Paus.,  viii.,  50, 13-. 

Plut.,  Philop.,  11.) — 10.  (Nem  ,  vi.,  71.) 
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*nd  an  instance  of  their  justice,  when  the  Argives 
presided,  is  recorded  by  Pausanias.1 

Respecting  the  time  at  which  the  Nemean  games 
were  held,  the  scholiast  on  Pindar*  merely  states 
that  they  were  held  on  the  12th  of  the  month  of 
Panemus,  though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a 
statement  which  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias3 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin¬ 
guishes  them  from  others  which  were  held  in  sum¬ 
mer.  It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration  of  the 
N(  mea  was  neglected,  and  that  they  were  revived 
in  01.  53,  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius  dates  the 
first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that  they 
wTere  for  a  long  time  celebrated  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  viz.,  at  the  commencement  of  every  sec¬ 
ond  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  every  fourth  Olympic  year  in  the 
summer.  This  has  been  shown  by  Bockh  in  an  es¬ 
say  iibet  die  Zeilverhaltnisse  der  Demosth.  Rede  gegen 
Midias,  in  the  transactions  of  the  Berlin  Acad., 
1818, 1819. — Histor.  Philol.  Kiasse,  p.  92,  &c. — Com¬ 
pare  Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.,  ii.,  p.  686,  &c. 
About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  it  became 
customary  in  Argolis  to  reckon  according  to  Ne- 
meads. 

In  208  B.C.,  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Ai  gives  with  the  presidency  at  the  Nemean 
games,4  and  Quinctius  Flaminius  proclaimed  at  the 
Nemea  the  freedom  of  the  Argives.8  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  restored  the  horse-racing  of  boys  at  the 
Nemea,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.  But  after 
this  time  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  long¬ 
er  celebrated,  as  they  are  no  longer  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  subsequent  period  6 

NE'NIA.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

NEO'COROI.  (Vid.  i Editui.) 

NEODAMO'DEIS.  (Vid.  Civit...s,  Greek,  p.  260; 
Hs’otes,  p.  492.) 

\FrvRlA,  NEOSOFKOI.  (Vid.  Navalia.) 

“■NEPENTHES  (vr/irevde^.  Among  the  many 
conjectures  which  have  been  started  concerning  the 
Nepenthes,  that  one  appears  very  plausible  which 
supposes  it  to  have  been  Ojrium,  or  the  juice  of  the 
Papaver  somniferum.'' 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  celebrated 
at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  known.8  The  day 
on  which  it  was  held  was  probably  the  23q  cf  July. 
In  the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  marked  as  Nept. 
ludi  el  fence,  or  Nept.  ludi,  from  which  we  see  that 
the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  ceremonies  of  this  festival,  nothing  is  known 
except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huts  of  branch¬ 
es  and  foliage  (umbra9),  in  which  they  probably  feast¬ 
ed,  drank,  and  amused  themselves.10 

*NE'RION  (vripiov)  the  Nerium  oleander,  or  Rose- 
bay.  The  modern  Greek  name  is  niKpodu^vq.  Sib- 
thorp  says  it  is  very  common  throughout  Greece, 
and  that  it  marks  the  torrent-bed  and  fringes  the 
Banks  of  the  Ilissus.  The  flowers  are  used  as  an 
ornament,  and  cover  the  bazar  at  Athens.  The 
leaves  boiled,  or  the  dried  leaves  powdered,  are 
employed  as  remedies  for  the  itch ;  boiled  in  oil, 
they  serve  as  a  liniment  for  rheumatic  pains.  In 
Gypr"?  retains  the  ancient  name  of  fro6o6u<pvr), 
and  the  Cypriotes  adorn  their  churches  with  the 
flowers  on  feast-days.11 

♦NERI'TES  (vripLTTic).  According  to  Rondelet 
and  Gesner,  the  vrtp'nrjq  of  Aristotle  is  a  species  of 


1  (viii.,  40,  (/  3.) — 2.  (Argu in.  ad  Nem.) — 3  (ii.,  15,  &  2.) — 4. 
(Liv. ,  xxvii.,  30,  &c.  — Polyb.,  x.,  26.)  — 5.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  41.  — 
Pol)  b.,  x.,  26.)  —  6.  ( Vid.  Villoison,  Histoire  de  l’Acad.  des  In- 
jcriiit.  et  Bell.  Lett.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  29,  <fcc. — Schomann,  “  Plu- 
larciii  A^is  et  Cleomenes,”  &c.,  )  10.) — 7.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  220. 
— Theophrast.  H.  P.,  ix.,  15.)  —8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p. 
56,  Bipont.)— 9.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Umbrae.) — 10.  (Horat.,  Carm.,  iii., 
88,  1,  <feo. — Tertull.,  De  Spect.,  6.) — 11.  (Dioacor  ,  iv.,  82. — Wal¬ 
pole’s  Memoirs,  &c.,  vol  i,  p  839.) 
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Concha,  whereas  that  of  „EIian  is  a  specie i  (f  Cock 
lea;  the  C.  Nerite,  as  Adams  thinks,  of  Idanatus 
It  is  called  the  Sea-snail.1 

NEXI.  (Vid.  Nexum.) 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  “  omne  quod 
per  libram  et  as  gerilur,  in  quo  sint  mancipi."  Mu- 
cius  Scaevola  has  a  different  definition :  “  qj.ce  per 
ces  et  libram.  Jiant  ut  obligentur,  prceterquam  qua  man 
cipio  dentur."  Varro,2  who  has  preserved  both 
these  definitions,  prefers  the  latter,  as  being  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  etymology  of  the  word :  “  quod 
obligatur  per  libram,  neque  suum  sit,  inde  Nexum  diet- 
tur .”  As  an  illustration,  he  adds  :  “  Liber  qui  suas 
operas  in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quam  debeat  dot,  dum 
solverct,  nexus  vocatur,  ut  ab  are  obaratus."  The 
difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely  from  the 
different  aspect  under  which  the  nexum  is  viewed. 
Every  nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  viewed  as  to  its  formal  part,  nexum  com¬ 
prehended  mancipium.  The  testamenti  factio  was 
also  included  under  nexum.  Viewed  as  to  its  ob¬ 
ject  and  legal  effect,  nexum  was  either  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing,  or  the  transfer  of  a 
thing  to  a  creditor  as  a  security :  accordingly,  in 
one  sense,  nexum  included  mancipium,  as  explained 
in  Mancipium  ;  in  another  sense,  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed  in  the  same  way  in  which  sale 
and  mortgage  or  pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal 
part  of  both  transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer 
per  aes  et  libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent 
with  the  definitions  of  the  jurists  and  the  uses  of 
these  two  words. 

The  person  w'ho  became  nexus  by  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  or  nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also  is 
used)  was  said  nexum  inire.3  The  phrases  nexi 
datio,  nexi  liberatio,  respectively  express  the  con¬ 
tracting  and  the  release  from  the  obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (pecunia  certa  crcdita*)  was  very  strict  A 
curious  passage  of  Gellius5  gives  us  the  aicient 
mode  of  legal  procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the 
debt,  or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the 
debt  by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  was 
liable  to  the  manus  injectio  (vid.  Manus  Injectio), 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addictus)  by  the  sentence  of  the  prastor.  The 
creditor  wras  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days  in 
chains,  during  which  time  he  publicly  exposed  the 
debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the  amount 
of  his  debt.  If  no  person  released  the  prisoner  by 
paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might  sell  him  as  a 
slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there  were  several 
creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  allowed  them  to  cut 
the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take  their  share  of  his 
body  in  proportion  to  their  debt.  Gellius  says  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  creditor  ever  having 
adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satisfying  his  debt. 
But  the  creditor  might  treat,  the  debtor,  who  was 
addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel  him  to  wrork  out 
his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was  often  very  severe. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  passage  Gehius  dojs 
not  speak  of  nexi.  but  only  of  addicti ;  which  is 
sometimes  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  identity  o' 
!  nexus  and  addictus,  but  it  proves  no  such  identity 
If  a  nexus  is  what  he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the 
law’  of  the  Twelve  Tables  could  not  apply;  for 
when  a  man  had  once  become  nexus  with  respect 
to  one  creditor,  he  could  not  become  nexus  to  an 
other  ;  and  if  he  became  nexus  to  several  at  once, 
in  this  case  the  creditors  must  abide  by  their  con¬ 
tract  in  taking  a  joint  security.  This  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  debtoi 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  5.)  —  S. 
j  (Liv  ,  yii.,  19.)— 4.  iVid.  Lev  Gall.  Cisalp.,  21,  29  ■  —5.  (xx.,  i.) 
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being  assigut  d  over  by  a  judicial  sentence  to  sev¬ 
ers  creditors,  and  it  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
their  conflicting  claims.  The  distinction  between 
a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata  is  obvious  enough, 
though  some  writers  have  missed  it. 

The  precise  condition  of  a  nexus  has,  however, 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if 
we  consider  that  the  effect  of  being  nexus  and  ad¬ 
dictus  was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  nexum  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it 
was  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  and,  of  course,  there  was 
an  object  of  sale;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be 
a  thing  or  a  person.  A  free  man  could  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  the  object  of  a  sale,  but  it  requires  only  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  Roman  law  to  Dereeive 
that  this  difficulty  could  be  got  over  by  a  notion. 
As  in  the  case  of  manumission  per  vindictam  there 
was  a  fiction  that  the  slave  was  free,  so  there 
might  here  be  a  fiction  that  the  freeman  was  a 
slave.  And  if  this  is  not  admitted  as  a  probable 
solution,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  coemtio  of  a  fe¬ 
male,  who  was  sui  juris,  which,  as  a  legal  fact,  is 
quite  certain,  as  the  formal  sale  of  a  freeman  with 
his  consent.  The  notion  of  a  freeman  giving  him¬ 
self  into  the  power  of  another,  so  far  from  being 
foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  as  some  wri¬ 
ters  have  asserted,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  adrogation. 
The  nexum,  then,  being  in  the  form  of  a  sale,  the 
nexus  was  in  a  servile  condition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  nexum,  and  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give  effect  to  the  nex¬ 
um  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  the  nexum. 
According  to  this  view,  a  nexus,  as  soon  as  the 
contract  of  nexum  was  made,  was  in  the  condition 
of  an  addictus,  and  both  were  treated  as  slaves. 
But  it  has  been  urged  that  “one  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  this  self-pledging  (nexum),  since  every 
insolvent,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must 
become  his  creditor’s  slave  (addictus),  and  how  can 
we  understand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was 
such  an  advantage  gained  by  the  plebeians,1  if  the 
addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  obtained 
when  there  was  no  nexum ;  and  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  it  did  remain  1”  The  advantage  consists 
precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  contract  which 
cannot  be  enforced  against  a  person  without  the 
forms  of  legal  proceeding,  and  a  contract  which  at 
once  gives  a  man  a  power  over  his  debtor  without 
any  application  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  effect  of 
the  abolition  of  the  nexum,  in  this  its  special  sense, 
while  the  addictio  still  existed,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  supposed  case  of  a  landlord’s  remedy  for  the 
recovery  of  his  rent  by  distress  being  abolished, 
while  his  other  remedies  under  the  contract  for  let¬ 
ting  and  hiring  remained. 

It  is  remarked  by  Gottling,3  that  “  the  compari¬ 
son  of  the  adrogatio  and  the  adoptio  gives  the 
clearest  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savigny's  view, 
Who  rejects  the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  him- 
Belf.  In  the  case  of  the  adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who 
is  sui  juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such 
person  could  effect  of  himself ;  but  in  the  case  of 
adoption,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by 
the  iiving  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case 
of  coemtio,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  however, 
is  not  herself  auctor,  but  her  guardian  is  auctor.” 

1  (Liv.,  vni.,  28.) — 2.  (Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsverfassung.) 
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J  There  may  be  some  weight  in  this  observation,  til* 
point  of  which  appears  to  be  this  :  there  was  man 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  manci 
patio  in  the  case  of  adrogation,  where  the  adopted 
person  was  not  in  the  power  of  another.  The  tacit 
conclusion,  then,  seems  to  be,  that  if  in  one  case 
there  was  no  mancipatio,  and  yet  a  person  was 
brought  into  the  power  of  another  with  his  owi» 
consent,  there  could  be  no  mancipatio  when  a  per¬ 
son  consented  to  put  himself  into  a  servile  relition 
to  another;  for  it  is  here  assumed  that  a  nexum 
was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  mancipatio  in  the 
case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was  in  the  po  «ver 
of  the  father,  was  a  sufficient  form,  considering  that 
the  person  adopted  was  only  a  filiusfamilias ;  and 
that  adrogation,  which  was  of  a  person  who  was 
sui  juris,  was  a  very  different  matter,  and  required 
other  forms  to  be  observed,  because  the  person  ad- 
rogated  was  not  a  filiusfamilias.  (Vid.  Adoption.) 
A  nexum  effected  no  change  of  familia,  like  an 
adoption  or  adrogation  ;  and,  while  its  object  was 
different  from  that  of  both  of  these  ceremonies,  it  is 
quite  consistent  for  its  form  to  have  been  the  same 
as  the  form  of  the  one,  and  different  from  the  form 
of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Gottling1  explains  this  mat 
ter  of  the  nexum  is  as  follows  :  “  A  free  citizen  can 
come  into  a  mancipii  causa  when  he  cannot  pay  a 
loan  (as  confessum)  out  of  his  own  means.  What 
in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security  1  »r,  that  to 
which  he  has  bound  himself,  is  called  nexum  (name¬ 
ly,  aes) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio,  nexi  libera- 
tio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act  is  called 
nexum  (from  nexus  nexus)  iniens,  nexum  faciens ; 
but  after  he  has  received  the  loan  in  the  above  sol¬ 
emn  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu  vinctus  : 
as  soon  as  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  and, 
in  consequence  of  such  failure,  has  been  addicted 
(addictus),  and  given  in  mancipium  by  the  magis 
trate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se  nexum 
dedit a  more  confused  account  of  the  thing,  or 
one  more  remote  from  legal  precision,  cannot  be 
imagined. 

The  lex  Pcetilia  (B.C.  326)  alleviated  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nexi.  So  far  as  we  can  understand  its 
provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free,  or  made  them 
soluti,3  and  it  enacted  that,  for  the  future,  there 
should  be  no  nexum  (cautumque  in  posterum  ne  nec- 
terentur),  and  that  no  debtor  should,  for  the  future, 
be  put  in  chains.  Addictio,  however,  still  contin¬ 
ued  in  force  after  the  lex  Pcetilia,  as  we  see  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances.3  It  appears  from  the  lex  Galliae 
Cisalpinae,4  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there 
was  only  a  possessio  bonorum,  but  in  the  case  of 
pecunia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  lex  Julia,  which  introduced 
the  bonorum  cessio,  and  gradual  changes  in  society, 
must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the  addictio. 
(Vid.  Bonorum  Cessio.) 

Neither  the  addictus  nor  the  nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to  the 
nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the  effect 
of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was  made  a 
nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another  legal 
act  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  nexi  liberatio  which 
was  dv.ne  per  aes  et  libram.  It  also  appears,  from 
a  passage  in  Livy,®  that  a  certain  person,  who  r.  as 
judicatus  pecuniae,  and  is  not  described  as  nexus, 
was  released  from  his  obligation  per  aes  et  libram. 
In  the  time  of  Gaius,  an  imaginary  form  of  payment 
per  aes  et  libram  was  retained  in  cases  where  th« 

1.  (p.  123.) — 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  28,  “nexi  soluti.”  — 3.  (Lit. 
xxiii.,  14. — Sail.,  Cat.,  33. — Cicero,  Pro  Flacco,  20.) — 4.  '?  SI- 
22.) -5  t’i..  14.) 
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obligation  was  contracted  either  per  aes  et  libram,  or 
was  due  ex  judicati  causa.1 *  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should  have  been 
used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who  wished  to  be 
restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the  addictio  was  by 
implication  only  to  have  an  effect  till  the  debt  was 
paid.  It  might  be  contended  that  such  was  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  nexum  also  ;  but  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  the  praetor  and  a 
solemn  act  like  that  of  the  nexum,  which  was  in 
form  a  transfer  of  ownership.  The  addictus  was 
protected  against  injuria  from  his  master,3  and  it  is 
said  that  he  retained  his  name  and  tribe ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained 
his  tribe,  since  he  had  sustained  infamia.  Upon 
the  discharge  of  his  obligations,  the  addictus,  it 
seems,  returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr’s  opinion  that  the  nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  deotor  was  unable  to  pay, 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  passage  already  quoted.  If  it  required 
an  addictio  to  make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the 
use  of  a  nexum  when  a  man  might  become  addic¬ 
tus,  even  when  there  was  no  nexum  1  The  only 
intelligible  solution  of  all  these  difficulties  is,  that  a 
nexum  had  an  immediate  effect. 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  nexum 
and  an  addictio,  that  the  children,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  ir  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy,*  where  the  son  is 
said  to  have  been  nexus  for  his  father’s  debt  ( cum 
se  nexum  dedisset),  it  may  be  that  the  father  bound 
his  son  only,  which  he  could  certainly  do  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son 
was  not  in  his  father’s  power,  he  could  still  bind 
himself  on  behalf  of  his  father.  The  expression  in 
Livy  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the 
two  possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fa¬ 
ther. 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  as  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor  in 
pieces,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  Tay¬ 
lor,  in  his  essay  ( Comment,  ad  L.  Decemviralem  de 
Inope  Debitore  in  partis  dissccando ),  attempts  to  prove 
that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  “  partis  secanto :  si 
plus  minusve  secuerint  se  fraude  esto ,”  mean  that 
the  several  creditors  are  entitled  to  have  the  “  par¬ 
tis,”  that  is,  the  “  operas”  of  the  addictus,  divided  or 
distributed  among  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  explain 
the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms  :  “  Communis  sit 
servus  eorum,  qui  quidem  adfuerint ;  et  sine  fraude 
esto,  si  cetcri  toties  procilati  suas  quoque  partis  in 
debitore  non  vindicaverint .”  But  the  arguments  of 
Taylor  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  “  partis”  are  the  shares  of  the  credi¬ 
tors  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  un¬ 
supported  by  any  proof.  This  monstrous  enact¬ 
ment,  if  we  take  it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions 
of  humanity,  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  it 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
d.d  Roman  law ;  and  the  fact  of  an  actual  division 
of  a  debtor’s  body  not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof 
against,  and  hardly  furnishes  a  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  such  a  law.  The  Romans  had  no 
prisons  for  debtors.  The  creditor  was  the  debtor’s 
jailer,  and  we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was 
often  a  cruel  keeper.  When  there  were  several 
creditors  who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he 
might  be  kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
tnd  the  rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over  ;  but  after 

I.  (Gains,  iii.,  173— ' 75.) — 2.  (Gaius,  i.,  141  )— 3.  'Tin,  28.' 
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that  time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  Egree  among 
themselves,  there  was  no  possible  mode  of  settling 
their  conflicting  claims  than  that  which  the  law  of 
the  Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might 
adopt  if  they  chose.  Such  a  law  could  never  be 
carried  into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators 
must  have  well  known,  and  thus,  while  its  terms 
fully  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  may  have  turned  out  really  favourable  to  the 
debtor.  (Vid.  the  remarks  of  Gellius  on  this  part 
of  the  law.1 *)  But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  because 
we  cannot  explain  it. 

The  various  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
nexum  and  addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Dot 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  313,  &c.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  es¬ 
say  of  Savigny,  Ueber  das  altrbmische  Schuldrecbt , 
Berlin,  1834,  and  is  only  generally  acquainted  wdth 
it  from  other  works.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en¬ 
cumbered  with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject.  The 
note  of  Walter*  appears  to  contain  the  true  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a 
nexum  and  a  res  judicata ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion 
of  a  man  selling  or  pledging  himself. 

NIMBUS  VITREUS.  {Vid.  Nix.) 

*NITRUM  (virpov).  “  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,”  says  Adams,  “  that  the  Latin  Nitrum 
and  the  Greek  virpov  was  a  very  different  substance 
from  the  modern  nitrate  of  potass  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature.  Geoffroy,  indeed, 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  salt  of  tartar  or  potash ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  a  native  composition  of  soda. 
It  appears  from  Martial  and  Serapion  that  it  was 
nearly  allied  to  common  salt,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  compound  of  soda.  From  the  circumstance  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  that  an  effervea- 
cence  was  produced  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  we 
may  also  determine,  with  some  confidence,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate.  It  seems  probable,  then,  that  it 
was  a  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Coray,  no  mean  authority  on  such  a  matter.  Dr 
Kidd,  however,  maintains  that,  though  the  terms 
natron  and  nitrum  are  commonly  applicable  to  the 
native  carbonate  of  soda,  they  were  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  likewise  to  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  He 
thinks  that  Pliny,  in  the  following  sentence,  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  the  latter  :  *  Calce  aspersum  reddit  odorem 
vehcmcntem.'  The  virpov  is  called  xa^L(yTPa~L0V  by 
Plato,  from  Chalistra,  a  hike  in  Macedonia.”* 

NIX  (xiuv),  Snow,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  ai.d 
Romans  in  various  ways  as  an  accompaniment  to 
their  meals  in  warm  wesftter.  The  great  antiquity 
of  the  practice  is  shown  by  Athenams.*  They  drank 
water  cooled  by  the  admixture  of  snow:6  Also, 
when  the  wine  was  mixed  in  the  vase  (vid.  Crater), 
snow  was  poured  into  it  instead  of  water,  so  as  to 
cool  and  to  dilute  it  at  the  same  time.6  Fragments 
of  ice  were  put  into  the  cups  of  wine  with  the  same 
view.7  Another  method  of  applying  the  snow  w'aa 
by  passing  wine  through  a  strainer  or  colander  filled 
with  snow  ;  by  this  process  the  wine  was  also  ren¬ 
dered  clear.8  The  “  nimbus  vitreus,”  mentioned 
by  Martial,9  seems  to  have  been  a  glass  colander, 
which  was  filled  with  snow  so  as  to  look  like  a  cloud, 
and  from  which  the  wine,  after  passing  through  the 
snow,  descended  in  a  shower.  Moreover,  we  learn 


1.  (xx.,  1.) — 2.  (Gesch.  des  R8m.  Rechts,  p.  642,  n  6.)  —  S. 

(Adams,  in  Edmb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  No.  113.-  -Id.,  Ap¬ 

pend.,  s  v.)— 4.  (iii..  97-99. ) — 5.  (Mart.,  xii.,  17.— Id.,  xiv.,  117 

— Cell.,  xix.,  5.)  —  6.  (Mart,  v.,  66  — Plin.,  Epist.,  i  15J--7 

(Athen.,  xiii.,  43. — Seneca,  Epist.,  79. — Id.,  Qu.  Nat.,  iv.,  13  — 

Pacatns,  Theodor.  Pan.,  14.) — 8.  (Mart.,  ix.,  23  ;  xi-  103,  104 

—  Seneca,  De  Dir.  Prov..  3.) — 9.  (xiv.,  112.) 
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that  the  water  which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of 
the  guests  before  a  splendid  dinner  was  sometimes 
cooled  with  snow.1 

In  consequence  of  this  abundant  use  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  became  articles  of  traffic.2  They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  carts  and  wagons,  kept  in  ice¬ 
house:,’  and  surrounded  with  chaff  and  shaggy 
blankets  to  prevent  them  from  melting,4 * *  agreeably 
to  ;he  practice  still  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  (Fid.  Psyleter.) 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  parts  of  dress  :  I.  The  knot  used  in  tying 
on  the  scarf  (vid.  Chlamys)  or  other  article  consti¬ 
tuting  the  Amictus.  This  was  often  effected  by  the 
aid  of  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula),  a  ring,  or  some  jewel,8 
but  frequently  in  the  method  shown  in  the  woodcut 
of  Diana  at  page  245.  II.  The  knot  of  hair  (Kopvg- 
6og,  xpu6vAog),  either  at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  adopted  hy  both  sexes  in  fastening  their  long 
hair,  which  was  turned  upward  or  backward  for  the 
purpose  (crine  rursus  adducto  revocare  nodo *).  Exam¬ 
ples  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  291,292, 314, 
443.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden  Bulla. 

NOMEN  (GREEK)  (ovopa).  The  Greeks,  as  is 
well  known,  bore  only  one  name,7  and  it  was  one 
of  the  especial  rights  of  a  father  to  choose  the  names 
for  his  children,  and  to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.8  It 
was  customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name 
of  the  grandfather  on  his  father’s  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus9  says,  “  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as 
is  just  (uonep  ical  d'uuuov  eoti),  the  name  of  my  fa¬ 
ther.”10  What  custom  was  generally  followed  with 
regard  to  the  other  children  may  be  inferred  from 
the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  called  his  second  son  after  the  name  of  his  wife’s 
father,  the  third  after  a  relative  of  his  wife,  and  the 
fourth  son  after  his  own  grandfather  on  his  mother’s 
side.  Mothers  seem  also  sometimes  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  right  of  giving  the  names  to  their  chil¬ 
dren,11  and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described 
by  Aristophanes,12  sometimes  a  quarrel  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the 
name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  his  father,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus  called  his  son  Nau- 
siphilus,  and  Callicrates  called  his  son  Callistratus.13 
A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the 
names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers,  in 
the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton,  are  called  Di- 
odotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases,  lastly,  the 
name  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  from  the 
name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of  Phocos. 

The  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.14  According  to  some 
accounts,  a  child  received  its  name  as  early  as  the 
seventh,  or  even  fifth  day  after  its  birth.  (Vid.  Am- 
phidromia. )  The  tenth  day,  called  Sekutt/,  however, 
was  a  festive  day,  and  friends  and  relatives  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast, 
whence  the  expressions  Sekutt/v  &veiv  and  Sekutt/v 
eotiqv.  If  in  a  court  of  justice  proofs  could  be  ad¬ 
duced  that  a  father  had  held  the  6ekut7],  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as 
fcie  own.18 


1  (Petron.,  Sat.,  31.)— 2.  (Euthydes  ap.  Atcen.,  1.  r..— Plin., 
II.  N.,  xix.,  4,  19.)— 3.  (Seneca,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Plutarch,  Sympos., 
n.,  «.)—  5.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  320;  vi.,  301  ;  xi.,  776.— Claud.,  De 
Rapt.  Pros.,  ii.,  40.) — 6.  (Seneca,  (Edip.,  ii.  — Virg.,  JEn.,  iv., 
138.  —  Hor.,  Epod.,  xi.,  28.)  —  7.  (Paus.,  vii.,  7, 1)  4.)  —  8.  (De- 
aiosth.,  c.  Bceot.,  i.,  p.  1002-1006.— Id.,  c  Macart.,  p.  1075,  &c.) 
—  4  (ap.  Demos  Ji.,  c.  Macart.,  1.  c.)  —  10.  (Compare  Eustath. 
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922,  &c.)  — 15.  .Pemosth.,  c  Bjeot.,  i.,  p.  1001,  &c.  —  Id.,  c. 
weot.,  ii.,  p.  10*7.  -Isieus,  De  Pyrrli.  haered  ,  p.  60.) 


The  fact  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  name 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable  vari¬ 
ety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown  more 
taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  devising  them  than 
the  ancient  Greeks.  But,  however  great  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  confusion 
could  not  be  avoided,  and  in  reading  the  works  of 
the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain  whether  the 
same  name  in  different  passages  or  writers  belongs 
to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The  Greeks  them¬ 
selves  were  aware  of  this,  and,  where  accura  cy  was 
of  importance,  they  used  various  means  to  pi  event 
mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the 
father  in  the  genitive  case,  as  ’A Xnididdrig  6  Khe.viov, 
II AEioTouva!;  6  Tlavoavtov  :  sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  place  or  country  in  which  a  person 
was  born,  in  the  form  of  an  adjective,  as  QovKvdidijg 
6  ’Adijvaiog,  'H poborog  'AhiKapvaooEvg,  Xapuavridr/g 
II aiavisvg,  Auiaiapxog  6  M saor/viog,  &c. ;  sometimes 
they  added  an  epithet  to  the  name,  expressing  ei¬ 
ther  the  occupation  or  profession  which  a  person 
followed,  or  indicating  the  school  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  Instances  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
that  it  is  superfluous  to  quote  any  The  custom  ot 
adding  the  father’s  name  was  called  7r arpoGsv  ovo~ 
pu^sadai.1 

In  common  life  the  Greeks  had  yet  another  means 
of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  this  was  the  frequent  use 
of  nicknames,  expressive  of  mental  or  bodily  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  defects.  Thus  Demosthenes  was  from 
his  childhood  called  BuraXog*  Aristophanes3  men¬ 
tions  several  names  of  birds  which  were  used  as  nick¬ 
names  ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in  Athenams.4 

NOMEN  (ROMAN).  In  the  earliest  history  of 
Rome  there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by 
only  one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  while  there  are  many,  also,  who  bear  two  names 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  uncer 
tain  as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne  by 
the  earliest  Romans ;  and  while  Varro,8  Appian,4 
and  others  stated  that  the  earliest  Romans  used 
only  to  have  one  name,  their  opponents  adduced  a 
great  many  instances  in  which  persons  had  two. 
This  question  will  perhaps  be  placed  in  a  more 
proper  light,  and  become  more  satisfactorily  settled, 
if  we  consider  separately  the  three  distinct  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  or¬ 
igin,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  Varro  and 
his  opponents  are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their 
assertions  are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
tribes. 

The  Sabines,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  tho 
end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names,7  one  indica¬ 
ting  the  individual  as  such  (franomen),  e.  g.,  Albus, 
Volesus,  Pompus,8  Talus,9  Caius,  Titus,  Quintus, 
Appius,  &c.,  and  the  second  the  gens  to  which  tho 
individual  belonged,  which  terminated,  like  the  Ro¬ 
man  nomina  gentilicia,  in  ius  or  eius,  e.  g.,  Tatius, 
Pompilius,  Claudius,  &c.  It  is,  moreover,  n  feature 
peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  that  a  person  sometimes,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gentilicium,  had 
two  nomina  gentilicia,  one  indicating  the  gens  of 
his  father,  and  the  other  that  of  his  mother.  The 
latter  sometimes  preceded  and  sometimes  followed 
the  former.  This  custom  is  clear  from  Livy,10  who 
mentions  a  Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla 
Minia,  who  was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name 
of  Cerrinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 
these  parents  was  called  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
instance  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius  Na 
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vius,  where,  iciording  to  Dionysius,1 *  Attius  is  the 
Hvofi n  ovyyei  etikov.  Dionysius,  however,  must  be 
aistaken  in  making  Navius  an  6vo/ia  npootiyopucov, 
if  he  meant  this  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  prae- 
nomen,  which  the  name  Navius  never  was.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  both  Attius  and  Navius  are 
nomina  eentilicia.  A  third  instance  seems  to  be 
Minatius  oiagius,8  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This 
practice  must  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Sabines,  for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names 
of  a  person  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the 
termination  ius,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asi- 
nius,3  Statius  Gellius,4 *  Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more 
complete  list  of  such  Sabine  names  is  given  by  Got- 
tling,*  who  supposes  that  a  son  bore  the  two  nomi¬ 
na  gentilicia  of  his  father  and  mother  only  as  long 
as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his  marriage  he 
only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  his  father, 
and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took  that  of  his 
wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Sabines  at 
all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real  praenomen,  or 
a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a  praenomen,  and 
the  second  a  real  nomen  gentilicium,  derived  from 
the  gens  of  the  father.  The  Sabine  women  bore, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Paculla  Minia,  like¬ 
wise  two  names,  e.  g.,  Vestia  Oppia,  Faucula  Clu- 
via,‘  but  whether,  in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia, 
they  are  nomina  gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as 
Gottling  thinks,  is  derived  from  the  gens  of  the 
woman’s  father,  and  the  other  from  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  cannot  be  decided.  Many  Sabines  appear  also 
to  have  had  a  cognomen  besides  their  praenomen 
und  nomen  gentilicium  ;  but,  wherever  this  occurs, 
the  praenomen  is  generally  omitted,  e.  g.,  Herennius 
Bassus,7  Calavius  Perolla,®  Vettius  Cato,9  Insteius 
Cato,  Popaedius  Silo,  Papius  Mutilus.10  Such  a  cog¬ 
nomen  must,  as  among  the  Romans,  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  several  familiae  contained  in  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  Varro,11  Romulus,  Remus,  Faustulus,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius,  Capetus,  Capys, 
Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and  others.  When, 
therefore,  Varro  and  Appian  say  that  the  earliest 
Romans  had  only  one  name,  they  were  probably 
thinking  of  the  Latins.  There  occur,  indeed,  even 
at  an  early  period,  Latins  with  two  names,  such  as 
Geminus  Metius,  Metius  Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vac- 
cus,  Turnus  Herdonius,  &c. ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  be  either  two  nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen 
gentilicium  and  the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Lat¬ 
ins  do  not  appear  to  have  had  genuine  praenomina, 
such  as  occur  among  the  Sabines,  and  afterward 
among  the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generally 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  which 
apparently  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  such  names  ter¬ 
minating  in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a  praeno- 
men.  Muller, 13  and  Gottling,13  who  follows  him,  are 
of  opinion  that  no  Etruscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  gen¬ 
tilicium,  and  that  the  names  terminating  in  na  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebuhr,14  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  probability,  that 
the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the  Sabine  and  Ro¬ 
man  ins,  and  that,  accordingly,  such  names  as  Por¬ 
senna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perperna,  Vibenna,  Er- 
genna,  Mastarna,  &c.,  are  real  nomina  gentilicia. 
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From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribe* 
it  is  clear  that,  when  the  Romans  became  unitef 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom  of 
the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins.1  Ori¬ 
ginally  every  Roman  citizen  belonged  to  a  gens,  and 
derived  his  name  ( nomen  or  nomen  gentilicium)  from 
his  gens.  The  nomen  gentilicium  general'y  termi¬ 
nated  in  ius,  or  with  a  preceding  e,  in  eius,  which  in- 
later  times  was  often  changed  into  crus,  as  Annius, 
Anneius  and  Annaeus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus. 
Nomina  gentilicia  terminating  in  ilius  or  elius,  some¬ 
times  change  tneir  termination  into  the  diminutive 
ilius  and  elites,  as  Opillus,  Hostillus,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellus,  instead  of  Opilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius,  and 
Ofelius.8  Besides  this  nomen  gentilicium,  every 
Roman  had  a  name,  called  praenomen,  which  prece¬ 
ded  the  nomen  gentilicium,  and  which  was  peculiar 
to  him  as  an  individual,  e.  g.,  Caius.  Lucius,  Marcus, 
Cneius,  Sextus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was 
given  to  boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  puber- 
tas,  that  is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,3  when  they  receiv¬ 
ed  the  toga  virilis.4  At  a  later  time  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  to  give  to  boys  a  prasnomen  on  the  ninth  day 
after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the  eighth  day. 
This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a  lustratio  of  the 
child,  whence  the  day  was  called  dies  lustricus,  dies 
nominvm,  or  nominalia. 5  The  praenomen  given  to  a 
boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  father,  but  some¬ 
times  that  of  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather. 
Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  instances  like  M. 
Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus  Tullius,  Marci  filius, 
or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N.,  C.  P ,  that  is,  Caius 
Octavius,  Caii  filius,  Caii  nepos,  Caii  pronepos. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomen  was  given 
without  any  reference  to  father  or  grandfather,  &c. 
There  existed,  according  to  Varro,  about  thirty  prae¬ 
nomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia  were  innumerable. 
These  two  names,  a  praenomen  and  a  nomen  gen¬ 
tilicium,  or  simply  nomen,  were  indispensable  to  a 
Roman,  and  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
to  designate  him  ;  hence  the  numerous  instances  of 
Romans  being  designated  only  by  these  two  names, 
even  in  cases  where  a  third  or  fourth  name  was 
possessed  by  the  person.  Plebeians,  however,  in 
many  cases,  only  possessed  two  names,  as  C.  Ma¬ 
rius,  Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pompeius,  &c.  The  praeno- 
men  characterized  a  "Roman  citizen  as  an  individ¬ 
ual,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were,  his  caput  ( vid .  Caput) 
at  the  time  when  he  received  it.  As  women  had 
not  the  full  caput  of  men,  they  only  bore  the  fern 
inine  form  of  the  nomen  gentilicium,  as  Cornelia, 
Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia,  Porcia,  &c.  In  later 
times,  however,  we  find  that  women  also  sometimes 
had  a  praenomen,  which  they  received  when  they 
married,  and  which  was  the  feminine  form  of  the 
praenomen  of  their  husbands,  such  as  Caia,  Lucia, 
Publia.6  Caia  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius, 
if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule  7  When  Macrobius8  states  that  girls  received 
their  name  (he  evidently  means  the  praenomen)  on 
the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he  alludes,  as  in  the 
case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on  the  ninth  day,  to 
an  innovation  of  later  times,  and  among  the  female 
praenomina  given  at  such  an  early  age,  we  may  reck¬ 
on  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  Quarta,  Postuma,  &c.9 
Vestal  virgins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest 
hood  ( captio ),  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas,  re¬ 
ceived,  like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  e.  g.,  Caia 
Tarratia  or  Caia  Suffetia.14 


1.  (Val.  Max.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  ii,  2,  3,  et  passim.)  -  1 

(Gellius,  x.,  28.)  —  4.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Pubes.  —  Scasvola  ap.  Val 

Max.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  Tertull.,  De  Idolol.,  f.) 

— 6.  (Scaovola  ap.  Val.  Max.,  1.  c.)  — 7.  (Val.  Max  ,  1.  c. — V«A 

Cie.,  Pro  Mursen.,  12.) — 8.  (l.c.) — 9.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  viii., 

p.  141,  fiipont. — Suet.,  Jul.,  50. — J.  Capitol.,  Max.  et  Balb  t.i 

—10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.) 
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Etery  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  fan  lia  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  familia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such  cog¬ 
nomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  person  who  was 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  familia.  Such  cog¬ 
nomina  are  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus,  Maximus, 
Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso,  Labeo,  Cau¬ 
cus.  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus,  &c.  These 
name*  were  in  most  cases  hereditary,  and  descend¬ 
ed  tc  the  latest  members  of  a  familia ;  in  some 
cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  given  for  special  reasons.  Many 
Romans  had  a  second  cognomen  ( cognomen  secun¬ 
dum  or  agnomen),  which  was  given  to  them  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  in  commemoration  of 
some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their  life,  e.  g., 
Africanus,  Asiaticus,  HispaL'us,  Cretensis,  Macedo- 
nicus,  Numantianus,  &c.  Such  agnomina  were 
sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another,  some¬ 
times  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the  chief  gen¬ 
eral,  sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  comitia,  and 
sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the  person  him¬ 
self.  as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 
Sometimes  also,  a  person  a  lopted  a  second  cogno¬ 
men  which  was  derived  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or  Saloninus,  who 
was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius  and  of  Salonia.1 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  follow¬ 
ed  one  another  was  this  :  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
gentilicium :  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  agnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  was  added  to 
his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Yerres  Ro- 
milia,®  C.  Claudius  Palatina,3  Ser.  Sulpicius  Lemo- 
nia.4  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a  nomen 
gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not  belong  to 
him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of  falsum.® 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen ;  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
he  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  family.®  In  the  intercourse  of 
common  life,  however,  and  especially  among  friends 
and  relatives,  it  was  customary  to  address  one  an¬ 
other  only  by  the  praenomen  or  cognomen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very 
seldom  that  persons  were  addressed  by  their  nomen 
gentilicium.  The  most  common  mode  of  stating 
the  name  ot  a  person,  in  cases  where  legal  accuracy 
was  not  the  object,  was  that  of  mentioning  the 
praenomen  and  cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the 
nomen  gentilicium,  which  was  easily  understood. 
Thus  Caius  Julius  Caesar  would,  during  the  better 
ages  of  the  Republic  and  in  familiar  address,  be 
called  Caius,  otherwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Caius 
Julius,  but  never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only 
done  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  and 
under  the  Empire,  a.-  >u  Albius  Tibullus,  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Menenin->  Agrippa,  &c.  A  very  common 
mode  cf  stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these 
latter  times  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cog¬ 
nomen,  provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  oi  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton 
and  Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Verres,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio,  Cicero, 
Caesar,  Sulla,  &c.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  it  became  very  common  to  invert  the  an- 

1.  (Gellius,  xiii.,  19— Plat.,  Cat.  Maj., 24.)- -2.  (Cic.  inVerr., 

8.)— 3.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  43  )— 4.  (Cic.,  F  lilip.,  ix.,  7.)— 5. 
«Dig.  48,  tit.  11,  s  13.)— fi.  (Juv  ,  *  ,  127.) 


cient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  lo  «ay,  a 
g.,  Drusus  Claudius,  or  Silvanus  Plautius,  instead 
of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvanus. 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno¬ 
men,  although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It  was 
sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  personal 
peculiarities,  such  as  Rufa  and  Pusilia  sometimes 
from  the  nomen  gentilicium  of  their  husbands,  as 
Junia  Claudilla,  Ennia  Naevia,8  Livia  Ocellina,4  and 
sometimes  from  the  cognomen  of  their  husbands,  as 
Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  and  the 
early  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  Roman  fran¬ 
chise  was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces, 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  frequent¬ 
ly  adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the  person 
through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained  the  dis 
tinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself.  After  the  time 
ofCaracalla(A.D.  212),  when  all  the  free  inhabitant 
of  the  Empire  had  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
and  wher  ihegentilician  relations  which  had  already 
gradually  fayler  into  oblivion  were  totally  forgotten, 
any  person  might  adopt  what  name  he  pleased, 
either  ancient  or  newly  invented,  and  even  change 
his  name  if  he  did  not  like  it  ;5 6  and  henceforth  the 
ancient  Roman  names  disappear  from  the  history 
of  the  Empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person,  by  adoption,  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  praenomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  father,  and  added  to 
these  the  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi¬ 
nation  anus.  Thus  C.  Octavius,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  uncle  C.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Octavianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  JEmilius 
Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was 
called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  ^Emilianus.  (Vid.  Adop¬ 
tion,  Roman.)  There  were,  however,  two  gen- 
tes,  viz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Flaminia, 
which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentiles  being  adopt¬ 
ed  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination  inut 
instead  of  anus,  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus,  in¬ 
stead  of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Sometimes, 
also,  the  cognomen  of  the  former  family  was  re¬ 
tained,  and  added,  without  any  alteration,  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.®  This  was  only  done  in 
case  the  cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  and  it 
sometimes  underwent  a  change  in  the  termination. 
Thus  Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Corne¬ 
lius  Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar 
cellinus.7  If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the 
adoptive  father  might  choose  any  praenomen  at  his 
discretion,  in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons 
from  each  other.  Thus,  when  Augustus  adopted 
the  two  sons  of  Agrinpa,  he  gave  to  the  one  the 
praenomen  Caius,  and  ‘n  the  other  the  praenomen 
Lucius.8  During  the  oariy  period  of  the  Empire,  it 
appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that  a  person, 
when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added  his  own 
nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration,  to  that 
of  his  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  cases  of  C.  Pli.nus 
Caecilius  Secundus  and  L.  JSlius  Aurelius  Commo- 
dus.9  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc¬ 
curred  in  cases  of  adoption  during  the  period  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
that  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of  his 
former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the  name 
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which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became  thus,  in 
some  measure,  the  gentilis  of  his  former  master,  in 
as  far  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium,  but 
he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which  a  freeborn 
gentilis  had.1  Instances  of  such  freedmen  are  Ti¬ 
tus  Ampius  Menander,  a  freedman  of  T.  Ampius 
Balbus  ;2  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  ;3  M  Tullius  Laurea  and  M.  Tul¬ 
lius  Tiro,  freedmen  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  emancipator  sometimes  avoided 
giving  to  his  freedman  his  nomen  gentilicium,  for 
Dion  Cassius4  mentions  a  freedman  of  J.  Cassar 
whose  nomen  gentilicium  is  Licinius.  If  the  state 
emancipated  a  servus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  any  praenomen  and  no¬ 
men  were  given  to  him,  or  he  took  these  names 
from  the  magistrate  who  performed  the  act  of 
emancipation  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  then 
received  a  cognomen  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
city,  as  Romanus  or  Romanensis.5 * 

N0MI2MAT02  AIA<t>0OPA2  TPA<I>H  (yoplopa- 
rog  dia<j>dopug  ypaQrj)  is  the  name  of  the  public 
action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light  in  weight 
or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  prescribed  by  the 
law.  The  lawful  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  per¬ 
son  in  case  he  was  convicted  was  death.4  What 
action  might  be  brought  against  those  who  coined 
money  without  the  sanction  of  the  Republic,  and 
how  such  persons  were  punished,  is  not  known.7 

NOMOPHYI/ACES  {J$opo<pv\aueg).  This  name 
denotes  certain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of 
high  authority,  who  exercised  a  control  over  other 
magistrates,  and,  indeed,  over  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  it  being  their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  duly  administered  and  obeyed.  Mention  is 
made  of  such  officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere, 
and  some  of  the  Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on 
’egislation  appear  to  have  thought  that  such  a  body 
of  men  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social 
community.4  No  such  body  existed  at  Athens,  for 
they  must  have  had  a  power  too  great  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  democracy.  The  senate  of  500,  or  the 
aieopagitic  council,  performed  in  some  measure 
the  office  of  law-guardians  ;9  but  the  only  persons 
designated  by  this  name  appear  to  have  been  infe¬ 
rior  functionaries  (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business 
st  was  to  prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in 
the  public  assemblies.  Even  their  existence  has 
been  doubted  by  mode>  a  writers:  some  think  they 
have  been  confounded  with  the  &eo poOerai.  An¬ 
other  hypothesis  is,  that  the  vffice  was  never  intro¬ 
duced  until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver 
by  Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional 
duty  of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  ma¬ 
gistrates,  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  government.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  vopoipvXaKeg  is 
only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer  to 
Dinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contemporary 
of  Demetrius  10 

NOMOS  (vopog).  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law  ;  as  Euripides11  expresses  it,  to  h  xp°v<t>  paKpip 
vopupov  del  <j>vo a  re  netivnog.  In  the  heroic  ages, 
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before  the  period  of  authentic  history  begins,  we 
find  in  the  Homeric  and  other  poems  traces  of  a 
general  belief  among  the  Greeks  that  governmenl 
ought  to  be  controlled  by  law.  As  even  the  su 
preme  God  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  a  higher 
power,  Fate  or  ’kvaynr),  so  the  A iorptyrig  (3aot?jevg 
was  bound  to  govern  according  to  the  rules  of  jus 
tice,  61k7],  vopog,  evvopir).1  Government,  though 
monarchical  and  hereditary,  was  nevertheless  lim¬ 
ited,  kirl  pr/roig  yepaai *  The  monarchs  were  vy? 
ropeg  r/de  pedovreg,  bound  to  consult  for  the  good  o/ 
their  people,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  their 
counsellors,  or  the  chief  men  of  the  state  ( yepovreg . 
uvanreg,  &c),  and  also  to  administer  justice,  dinag 
■&epi<jTag,  evdudag.3 

These  notions  of  law  and  justice  were  necessa¬ 
rily  vague.  The  regal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  been  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod  ;* 
and  Wachsmuth4  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  con¬ 
tains  indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light.  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern¬ 
ment  responsible ,  rrjv  flaot/.eiav  perearpoav  elg  upxv » 
iirevOwov.* 

The  transition  from  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
(crvvipici&vTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent  law* 
to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rights.  The  notion 
soon  sprang  up  that,  society  was  formed  for  the 
good  of  all  classes,  "The  expression  to  koivov,  for¬ 
merly  applied  to  national  leagues  and  confederacies,7 
came  to  denote  a  united  body  of  citizens,  and  equal 
laws  were  claimed  for  ali.  From  this  body,  indeed, 
were  excluded  all  such  persons  as  came  under  the 
definition  of  neploiKoi,  provincials,8  or  serfs,  like  the 
Helots,  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It  was  only 
the  townsman  (KoXirr/g)  and  the  freeman  who  could 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  The  emigrant 
( aTipr/Tog  peravaaTTjg),  though,  if  he  became  a  resi¬ 
dent  ( peToiKog ),  he  was,  upon  certain  conditions, 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  was  never 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was 
promulgated  by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang 
the  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered 
their  moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such 
was  the  (>ri rpa  (declared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Taren- 
tum.  The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  osoTua 
at  Athens.9  The  influence  exercised  by  these  men 
arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  a  power  which  was  ascribed 
to  most  of  the  ancient  )n>v-makers.  Thus  the  laws 
of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  from  Jupiter  ;1# 
Lycurgus  was  the  confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  5 
Zaleucus  of  Pallas.11  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
use  of  vopog,  in  the  sense  of  law,  was  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in  verse, 
as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune.  But 
this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  prin 


1.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvii.,  487. — P  ad.,  Pyth.,  ii.,  157.—  Herod.,  iii- 

38.  — Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  274.) — 2.  (Thucyd.,  1,  13,)--3.  (II.,  ii., 
660. — lb.,  xvi.,  M2. — Od.,  xix.,  3. — lb.,  iv.,  689.) — 4.  (Op.  et  D- 

39,  258.) — 5.  (Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  c.  18.)— 6.  (Paus.,  iv.,  5, 1)  10.)— 
7.  (Herod.,  v.,  109.) — 8.  (Heud.,  vi.,  58. — Id.,  ix.,  11.) — ® 
(ASlian,  ii.,  39. — Arist.,  Probl.,  xix.,  28. — Athenseus,  xiv  ,  p.  619 
— Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  201,  208.) — 10.  (Pausan.,  iii 
2,  Q  4.) — 11.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p  204  ' 
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ctpves  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to  music 
and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the  various  re¬ 
lations  of  civil  society ;  and  both  meanings  may  well 
be  derived  from  vtpeiv  ( distribuere  suum  cuique). 

As  civilization  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis¬ 
tinct  ordinances,  and  afterward  publicly  exhibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.1 *  The 
first  written  laws  we  hear  of  are  those  of  Zaleucus.3 
The  first  at  Atheaz  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
deouo't,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  from  the 
vopoi  of  Solon.3  From  the  origin  of  this  word,  one 
would  suppose  that  it  signified  ordained  or  stat¬ 
ute  law,  redelg  vopog :  hut  it  is  frequently  used  like 
depig,  in  the  sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.4 
The  six  inferior  archons  were  called  dEapoderai, 
because  a  great  variety  of  causes  fell  under  their 
cognizance,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  code, 
fnose  who  declare  and  interpret  the  laws  may  be 
properly  said  to  make  them.3 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  should  never  be  inscribed  on 
any  other  tablet  than  the  hearts  of  his  country¬ 
men.6  Those  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden 
tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an 
axis,  called  ut;ovs g  and  KvpSeig.1  They  were  first 
hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  afterward  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum.8  Archives  were  established  for 
the  custody  of  Athenian  laws  in  the  temple  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods  (ev  r<j>  prirpuip),  with  a  public 
servant  ( dypoaiog )  to  take  care  of  them.9  Others 
were  hung  up  in  various  public  places,  so  that  any 
citizen  might  have  access  to  them,  to  read  or  take 
extracts.  For  instance,  laws  which  concerned  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archon  were  hung  up  in  his  of¬ 
fice  ;  those  which  concerned  the  senate  {(3ovXevtikoi 
vopoi)  in  their  council-room,  and  so  on.10  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad¬ 
ditions  that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlarged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon's  time ;  and  the  whole  code,  thus  revised,  was 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (elg  ryv  oto- 
av  avtypaibav).  At  the  same  time  it  was  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an  un¬ 
written  law  (uypuQcp  6e  vopcp  rug  upxug  pr/  xpqoOai 
nepl  ivog).11 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  times, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial.  The  heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
oi  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative,  see  No- 
mothetes),  were  sworn  trepi  pev  uv  vopoi  dal, 
Kara  rovg  vopovg  ipyipiEiadai,  nepi'db  wv  pf)  eiai,  yvu- 
pi)  ri)  dinaioTUTri.12  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  laws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  nyepiiv  ducaorTi- 
ptov  at  the  avdupiaig,  by  whom  they  were  consigned 
to  the  kxlvog,  and  produced  at  the  trial,  to  be  read 
to  the  dinaorai  by  the  ypapparevg.  If  any  man  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  judges  a  fictitious  law  ( owe  ovra 
vopov),  he  was  punishable  with  death.13 

1.  (Lyc.,  c.  Leoc.,  165,  ed.  Steph.— Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  9,  $  2. — 
Plato,  Leg.,  v.,  p.  738.)  —  2.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  208.)  —  3. 
(Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  p.  11,  ed.  Steph.) — 4.  (Horn.,  11.,  ix.,  134  ;  xi., 
778.  —  Od.,  xxiii.,  296.)  —  5.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gr.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
17.) — 0.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  336.) — 7.  (Harpocrat.— Suidas,  s.  v. — 
pint.,  Solon,  25.) — 8.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  b  kUtoiOcv  vduos.  —  Pau- 
san.,  i.,  18,  ^  3.) —  9.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  381;  c.  Aris- 
tog.,  799.) — 10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristoc.,  627-643  ;  c.  Timoc.,  706. 
— Wachsm.,  I.,  i.,  p.  266.  —  Meier  and  Schomann,  Att.  Proc.,  p. 
170,  660.)— 11.  ( Audoc.,  De  Myst.,  11-13,  ed.  Steph.)— 12.  (Meier 
*nd  Schiin.,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  128.)— 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Arist.,  807.) 


As  the  diKaarai  (chosen  as  explained  under  JLh 
kastes)  performed  the  functions  of  both  judge 
and  jury,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  question, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  the 
discretion  which  in  practice  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  discovered  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Attic  ora 
tors,  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle,1  who,  in  treating  of  judicial  matters,  al 
ways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
courts.  He  reckons  the  vopoi  among  the  utexvoi 
7 ricTEig,  and  advises  the  orator,  when  the  law  of  the 
country  is  against  him  (sav  evavnog  y  6  yeypaupevog 
rip  7 xpdypaTi),  to  appeal  to  the  universal  law  of  jus¬ 
tice  or  equity  (jip  Koivip  vopcp  ual  roig  kmetKeoiv,  ug 
ducaiorepoig).  For  (says  he)  if  the  written  law  is 
contrary  to  justice,  it  is  not  a  law,  ov  yap  noiei  to 
Ipyov  tov  vopov.  From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that 
the  notions  entertained  by  the  Athenians  of  the 
discretion  to  be  exercised  by  a  judge  were  some¬ 
what  different  from  our  own.  There  existed  f  t 
Athens  no  class  of  persons  corresponding  to  oir 
counsel  or  attorneys,  whose  business  or  profession 
it  was  to  expound  the  laws.  The  office  of  the 
riyyTai  related  only  to  religious  observances.  ( Vid. 
Exegetai.)  According  to  the  principle  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  every  citizen  was  bound  to  watch  over 
the  preservation  of  the  laws,  and  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  any  persons  who  transgressed  them. 
The  people,  either  on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly, 
were  the  ultimate  judges.3 

As  to  the  difference  between  vopog  and  1 pycpiapa, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nomothetes. 

NOMOTH'ETES  ( vopoOeryg ),  legislator,  is  a  word 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who  causes 
laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus  Pericles  and  Themis- 
tocles  are  called  vopoderai ,  movers  or  proposers  ot 
laws.3  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to 
those  eminent  men  whose  laws  have  been  celebra¬ 
ted  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important 
influence  which  they  exercised  over  the  destiniet 
of  their  country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Dra¬ 
co  at  Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri,  and  Charondas, 
whose  laws  w  ere  distinguished  for  their  aKpifoia,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal 
cidian  states.4  Many  other  men  have  been  hon 
oured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  improved 
the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having,  by  their 
writings,  their  counsel,  and  their  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius3  ovvetoi  Tiveg  nai  vopo- 
Oetikoi.  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of  Argos,  Tha 
les  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon,  who  im¬ 
proved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pythagoras,  maj 
be  reckoned  in  this  class.6  But  the  name  of  vopo- 
6£ri]g  is  given  /car’  et-oxyv  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ; 
for  they  not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but 
were  founders  of  constitutions  ( noAiTeiai ),  which, 
though  from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  force  so  long  as  Athens  and  Spar*  a  existed  as 
republics.7  So  high  was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon 
was  held  by  the  Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their 
social  polity,  that,  although  many  important  re¬ 
forms  were  effected  at  various  periods,  he  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lawgiver  (6  vopoOirrig), 
and  the  whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth8  remarks,  that  on  this  account,  when¬ 
ever  a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may  suspect  that 


1.  (Rhet.,  i.,  15.)— 2.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Leoc.,  148,  ed.  Stepb.)—  3 
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it  contains  interpolation  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  the  reform¬ 
ers  aimed  at  preserving  the  main  principles  of  So¬ 
lon’s  policy.  Clisthenes,  who  established  the  dijpoi, 
remodelled  the  <pvhai,  and  made  other  changes,  is 
characterized  by  Aristotle1  as  having  for  his  object 
avSjijaaL  tt/v  Sr/poKparlav . 

There  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  law¬ 
givers,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did')  endeavour  to 
Becure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus  and  Charondas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
japital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycurgus  for¬ 
bade  young  men  to  censure  the  laws  ;  and  when 
he  went  on  his  last  journey,  from  which  he  never 
returned  (the  story  says),  he  bound  bis  countrymen 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  return. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  for 
only  ten  years.8 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
laws  might  undergo  periodical  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvp'u 
kKn2,7]ma  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  existing  code  or  propose 
alterations.  If  his  motion  was  deemed  worthy  of 
attention,  the  third  assembly  might  refer  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  legislative  committee,  called  vopoderai. 
This  committee  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  heli- 
astic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Solon  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  popular  assembly  by  means  of  a 
superior  board  emanating  from  itself,  composed  of 
citizens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a  stricter  oath, 
and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  principles  by  the 
exercise  of  their  judicial  functions.  The  number 
of  the  committee  so  appointed  varied  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The  people  appoint¬ 
ed  five  advocates  ( ovvdmoi )  to  attend  before  the 
board  and  maintain  the  policy  of  the  existing  insti¬ 
tution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law  forthwith.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  thesmothetae  were  officially  author¬ 
ized  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  refer  all  statutes 
which  they  considered  unworthy  of  being  retained 
to  the  vopoderai.* 3 * 

Hence  appears  the  difference  between  iprj<piopa 
and  vapor.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ipr/ijnopa,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  vopo- 
6i krai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore  one 
of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says),  tcvpiog  tjv 
6  vbpoq  uXa’  ov  to  it Xydoc*  Privilegia  required  to 
be  passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assem¬ 
bly,  giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization 
of  a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privilegium,  for 
which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne¬ 
cessary.8 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then  called 
pobovXtvpara.  The  mover  of  a  law  was  said  i?«- 
vai  or  ypd<j>eiv  vopov ,  the  people  who  passed  it  &ea- 
6at.  To  endict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal  meas¬ 
ures  was  called  ypdtyeadai  rtva  itapavopuv.  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  such  a  case,  see  IIAPANOMQN 
rPA$H. 

NONiE.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NORMA  ( yvupuv ),  a  square  used  by  carpenters, 
masoi  B,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  their  work 
rectangular.*  It  was  made  by  taking  three  flat 


1.  (Pol.,  ii.,  6,  t)  11.) — 2.  (Herod.,  i  ,  29. — Wachsm.,  I.,  i.,  p. 
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wooden  rulers  (vid.  Reout.a)  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  feet  long,  and  joining  them  togeth¬ 
er  by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the  xirm  of 
a  right-angled  triangle.1  This  method,  though  only 
a  close  approximation,  must  have  been  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  common  purposes.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  longest  side,  i.  e.,  .he  hypotenuse 
of  the  triangle,  was  discarded,  anc  the  instrument 
then  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited 
among  other  tools  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  252.  A 


square  of  a  still  more  simple  fashion,  made  by  me:  e- 
ly  cutting  a  rectangular  piece  out  of  a  board,  is 
shown  on  another  sepulchral  monument,  found  at 
Rome  and  published  by  Gruter,8  and  copied  in  the 
woodcut  which  is  here  introduced. 

From  the  use  of  this  instrument,  a  right  angle 
was  also  called  a  normal  angle.8  Anything  missha¬ 
pen  was  called  abnormis * 

NOTA  CENSO  RIA  was  the  remark  which  the 
censors  in  their  lists  wrote  by  the  side  of  the  name 
of  a  Roman  citizen  who  deserved  censure  for  mis¬ 
demeanour  or  immoral  conduct.  For  one  importa  it 
branch  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  censors  was  f  le 
disciplina  or  cura  morum,  whence  they  are  called  by 
Cicero8  prafecti  moribus  et  magistri  veteris  disciplina 
et  severitatis.  This  part  of  the  censorial  power  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to 
censure  and  to  punish  the  bad  conduct  of  a  citizen 
in  so  far  as  it  had  an  injurious  influence  on  his  cen¬ 
sus,*  but  gradually  it  acquired  the  character  of  a 
complete  superintendence  of  the  whole  private  and 
public  life  of  a  citizen.  This  part  of  their  office 
invested  them  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction, 
which  in  many  respects  resembles  that  which  in 
modern  times  is  exercised  by  public  opinion ;  for 
there  are  innumerable  actions  which,  though  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  every  one  to  be  bad  and  immoral, 
yet  do  not  come  within  the  reach  of  the  positive 
laws  of  a  country.  Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes, 
the  positive  laws  frequently  punish  only  the  partic¬ 
ular  offence,  while  in  public  opinion  the  offender, 
even  after  he  has  undergone  punishment,  is  stiff  in¬ 
capacitated  for  certain  honours  and  disti  ictions, 
which  are  granted  only  to  persons  of  unblemished 
character.  Hence  the  Roman  censors  might  brand 
a  man  with  their  nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  beer 
convicted  of  a  crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  had  already  suffered  punishment  for  it.1 
The  nota  censoria,  also  called  animadversio  or  nota- 
tio  censoria,  together  with  the  punishment  and  the 

1.  (Tsid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  19.)— 2.  (1.  c.,  p.  229.)  —3.  (Quintil.,  xi. 

3,  p.  446,  ed.  Spalding.) — 4.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  2,  3.' — 5.  (Pro  O’v 

ent.,  26.)— 6  (Liv.,  iv.,  8.)— 7  (Val.  Max.,  ii..  9,  4  6  * 
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eaiuK)  of  .»-s  infliction,  were  marked  by  the  side  of 
the  nime  of  the  guilty  citizen  ( causam  nota  subscri¬ 
bers )l.  Tha  consequence  of  such  a  nota  was  only 
ignominia,  and  not  infamia*  (vid.  Infamia,  Roman, 
p.  535),  and  the  censorial  edict  was  not  a  judicium 
or  res  judicata ,*  for  its  effects  were  not  lasting,  but 
might  be  remedied  by  the  improved  conduct  of  the 
guilty  person,  or  removed  by  the  following  censors, 
by  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censo- 
ria  was,  moreover,  not  valid  unless  both  censors 
igree''  The  ignominia  was  thus  only  a  transitory 
capiti-.  uiminutio,  which  does  not  even  appear  to 
have  deprived  a  magistrate  of  his  office,*  and  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  disqualify  persons  labouring  under  it 
foj  obtaining  a  magistracy,  for  being  appointed  as 
juuices  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Mam.  JEmilius  was  thus,  notwithstanding 
the  animadversio  censoria,  made  dictator.® 

A  person  might  be  branded  with  a  censorial  nota 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it  depended 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and  the  view 
they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even  one  set 
of  censors  would  overlook  an  offence  which  was 
severely  chastised  by  their  successors.®  But  the 
offences  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  punished 
by  the  censors  are  of  a  threefold  nature. 

I.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  individ¬ 

uals,  e.  g.,  1.  Living  in  celibacy  at  a  time  when  a 
person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the  state 
with  citizens.7  The  obligation  of  marrying  was 
frequently  impressed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  cen¬ 
sors,  and  the  refusal  to  fulfil  it  was  punished  with 
a  fine  (as  uxorium 8).  2.  The  dissolution  of  matri¬ 

mony  or  betrothment  in  an  improper  way,  or  for 
insufficient  reasons.9  3.  Improper  conduct  towards 
one's  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towards  children,  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.10  4.  Inordi¬ 
nate  and  luxurious  mode  of  living,  or  spending  more 
money  than  was  proper.  A  great  many  instances 
of  this  kind  are  recorded.11  At  a  later  time  the  leges 
sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the  growing  love  of 
luxuries.  5.  Neglect  and  carelessness  in  cultiva¬ 
ting  one’s  fields.1*  6.  Cruelty  towards  slaves  or 
clients.13  7.  The  carrying  on  of  a  disreputable 
trade  or  occupation,14  such  as  acting  in  the  thea¬ 
tres.1®  8.  Legacy-hunting,  defrauding  orphans,  &c. 

II.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis¬ 
trates.  1.  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not  be¬ 
fitting  his  dignity  as  an  officer,  if  he  was  accessible 
to  bribes  or  forged  auspices.1*  2.  Improper  conduct 
towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt  to  limit  his 
power,  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the  censors 
thought  necessary.17  3.  Perjury.18  4.  Neglect,  dis¬ 
obedience,  and  cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.19 
5.  The  keeping  of  the  equus  publicus  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion.  ( Vid.  Equites.) 

III.  A.  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits,  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might  be 
forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict,90  and  those 
who  acted  contrary  to  such  edicts  were  branded 


1.  (Gellius,  xvii.,  21. — Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  42.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De 
iep.,  iv.,  6.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  18.) 
— 5.  (Liv.,  iv.,  31.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Senect.,  12.) — 7.  (Val.  Max., 
ix.,  9,  t)  1.) — 8.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Uxorium. — Liv.,  Epit.,  59. — Plut., 
Camill.,  2. — Gellius,  i.,  6. — Id.,  iv.,  20.) — 9.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  9,  i 
2. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  70,  Bipont.) — 10.  (Plut.,  Cat. 
Maj.,  17. — Compare  Cic.,  De  Republ.,  iv.,  6. — Dionys.  Hal.,  xx., 
>.) — 11.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  14. — Id.,  xxxix.,  44.— Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  18. 
— Gellius,  iv.,  8. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  9,  t)  4.) — 12.  (Gellius,  iv.,  12. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.) — 13.  (Dionys.,  xx.,  3.) — 14.  (Dionys  , 
i.  c  )  — 15.  (Liv.,  vil,  2.) — 16.  (Cic.,  De  Senect.,  12. — Liv., 
xxxix.,  42. — Val.  Max.,  ii.,  9,  t)  3. — Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  17. — Cic., 
De  Divin.,  i.,  16) — 17.  (Liv., iv.,  24. — Cic.,  De  Orat.,  ii.,  64. — 
Val.  Max.,ii.,  9,  $  5. — Gellius,  iv.,20.) — 18.(Cic.,De  Off.,  i.,  13. 
—Liv.,  xxiv.,  18. — Gellius,  vii.,  18.) — 19.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  9,  $  7. 
-  Liv  ,  xxiv.,  18. — Id.,  xxvii.,  11.) — 20.  (Gellius,  xv..  11  > 
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with  the  nota  and  degraded.  For  an  enumeration 
of  the  offences  that  might  be  punished  by  the  cen¬ 
sors  with  ignominia,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii., 
p.  399,  &c. 

The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gener¬ 
ally  differed  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  suffer  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens.  But 
they  are  generally  divided  into  four  classes  : 

1.  Motio  or  ejectio  e  senatu,  or  the  exclusion  ot  a 
man  from  the  number  of  senators.  This  punish¬ 
ment  might  either  be  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  the  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  agrarian.1  The  latter  course  seems 
to  have  been  seldom  adopted ;  the  ordinary  mode 
of  inflicting  the  punishment  was  simply  this :  the 
censors,  in  their  new  lists,  omitted  the  names  of 
such  senators  as  they  wished  to  exclude,  and  in 
reading  these  new  lists  in  public,  passed  over  the 
names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  to  be  senators. 
Hence  the  expression  prateriti  senatores  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  e  senatu  ejecti .*  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  censors  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they 
had  noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his 
conduct.3  As,  however,  in  ordinary  cases,  an  ex- 
senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his  ignominia  for 
holding  any  of  the  magistracies  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next  census 
again  become  a  senator.* 

2.  The  ademptio  equi,  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
clusion  from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian.®  (Vid.  Equites,  p.  416.) 

3.  The  motio  e  tribu,  or  the  exclusion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degrada¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  were  originally  the 
same ;  but  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made  between  the  tribus  rusticae  and  the 
tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a  per¬ 
son  from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
city  tribes ;  and  if  the  farther  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio  e 
tribu,  it  was  always  expressly  stated.® 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  referre  m 
ararios,''  or  facere  aliquem  ararium*  and  might  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  whom  the  censors  thought 
to  deserve  it.  (Vid.  TErarii.)  This  degradation, 
properly  speaking,  included  all  the  other  punish¬ 
ments,  for  an  eques  could  not  be  made  an  aerarius 
unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of  his  horse,  nor 
could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be  made  an  aerari¬ 
us  unless  he  was  previously  excluded  from  it.9 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria  might,  if  he  thought  himself  wronged,  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors  (cau¬ 
sam  agere  apud  censores 10) ,  and  if  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed,  he  might  try  to  gain  the  protection  of  one  of 
the  censors,  that  he  might  intercede  on  his  behalf. 
If  neither  of  the  censors  would  intercede,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  tribunes,  or  to  the  people  itself.  But 
cases  in  which  this  last  refuge  was  resorted  to 
must  have  occurred  very  seldom,  and  where  they 
happened  they  were  mostly  unsuccessful  attempts ; 
whence  Dionysius,11  with  some  justice,  says  that 
the  censorship  was  an  dpxv  awnevOvvo f.13 


1.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  18.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  28. — Id.,  xxvii.,  11. — 
Id.,  xxxiv.,  44. — Festus,  s.  v.  Prateriti.) — 3.  'Liv.,  xxiv.,  19.) — 
4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  42. — Plut.,  Cic.,  17.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  18, 
43. — Id.,  xxvii.,  11. — Id.,  xxix.,  37.— Id.,  xliii.,  16.) — 6.  (Liv., 
xlv.,  15. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxir.,  18.— Cic.,  Prs 
Cluent.,  43.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  43.) — 9.  (Liv.,  iv.,  24. — Id.,  xxiv, 
18,  &c.) — 10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  7.)— 11.  (xviii.,  19.) — 11 
(Compare  Gottling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsr.,  p.  340,  <fcc.) 
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NOTA'RII.  ( Vid .  Librarii.) 

NOTI'TIA  DIGNITA'TUM,  or,  more  fuly,  “No- 
tilia  Dignitatum  et  Administrationum  omnium  tarn 
Civilium  quam  Mililarium  in  partibus  Orientis  et  Oc- 
cidmtis ,”  is  the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  list  of 
the  civil  and  unitary  offices  and  dignities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  does  not  contain  the  names  of 
any  of  the  office/s,  but  merely  the  titles  belonging 
to  them.  The  work  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
those  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  organization  and  administration  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire  during  its  latter  period.  At  what 
time  the  book  was  written,  or  by  what  author,  is 
unknown,  though  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
was  composed  between  the  year  A.D.  425  and  452. 
The  last  edition  of  it  is  that  by  E.  Booking,  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  Bonn,  1839  and  1840. 

NOVA'LE  {Vid.  Aratrum,  p.  80.) 

NOVA'TIO.  {Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  674.) 

NOVELISE  or  NOVELLA  CONSTITUTIO'- 
NES  form  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris.  Most  of  them 
were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek  title  is  At>-  j 
TOKp&Topog'lovoTiviavuv  Pivyovorov  N eapai  A lard^eig. 
Some  of  them  were  published  in  Latin,  and  some  in 
both  languages.  The  first  of  these  novelise  of  Jus¬ 
tinian  belongs  to  the  year  A.D.  535  (Nov.  1),  and 
the  latest  to  the  year  A.D.  565  (Nov.  137) ;  but 
most  of  them  were  published  between  the  years 
635  and  539.  These  constitutiones  were  published 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  what  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  work.  Indeed,  it  appears  that,  on  the 
completion  of  his  second  edition  of  the  Code,  the 
emperor  designed  to  form  any  new  constitutions 
which  h*  might  publish  into  a  body  by  themselves, 
ro  as  to  render  a  third  revision  of  the  Code  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  that  he  contemplated  giving  to  this 
body  of  law  the  name  of  Novellas  Constitutiones.1 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  any  official  com¬ 
pilation  of  these  new  constitutions  appeared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the  Novel¬ 
ise,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  168  novelise, 
of  which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Tustin  the  Second  and  to  Tiberius  :  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  divided  into  chapters. 

There  is  a  Latin  epitome  of  these  novelise  by  Ju¬ 
lian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  wThich 
contains  125  novelise.  The  epitome  was  probably 
made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the  author  was 
probably  antecessor  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  134  novelise 
in  a  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek  text.  This 
collection  is  generally  called  Liber  Authenticorum  : 
the  compiler  and  the  time  of  the  compilation  are 
unknown.  This  collection  has  been  made  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Greek  compilation.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  collationes,  and  the  collationes  are  divi¬ 
ded  into  tituli. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novelise  is  by  Biener,  Geschichte  der  Novellen.  See 
also  Beytrag  zur  Litter ar-Geschichte  des  Novcllen- 
Auszugs  von  Julian ,  Von  Haubold,  Zeitschrift ,  &c., 
iv. 

NOVEMBER.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name  given 
to  two  different  festivals.  I.  It  was  the  name  of  a 
festival  lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as 
often  as  stones  rained  from  heaven,  ft  was  origi¬ 
nally  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there 
was  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mons  Albanus, 
and  was  frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.9  II. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  the  sacrifice  perform¬ 
ed  nine  days  after  a  funeral.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

NOVI  HO'MINES.  After  the  senate  and  the 

].  (Const ,  Cordi  ,  s.  4.) — 2.  (Liv.,  i.,  31. — Id.,  xxi.,  62. — Id., 
xxv.,  7. — Id  ,  xxvi.,  23. — Id.,  xxvii.,  37. — Id.,  xxix.,  34.) 


hitt  er  offices  of  the  state  were  opened  to  the  pie 
beians,  a  new  order  of  nobles  arose,  and  the  term 
Nobiles  was  applied  to  those  persons  whose  ances¬ 
tors  had  been  magistratus  curules.  {Vid.  Mag:s 
tratus.)  Those  persons,  on  the  contrary,  whose 
ancestors  had  not  been  so  distinguished,  were  call¬ 
ed  Ignobiles ;  and  when  those  who  belonged  to  the 
latter  class  obtained  any  of  the  higher  magistracies, 
they  were  called  Novi  Homines,  or  upstarts.1  The 
nobiles  attempted  to  keep  all  the  higher  offices  of 
the  state  in  their  own  body,  and  violently  opposed 
all  candidates  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order.9 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  state 
were,  however,  novi  homines,  as  T.  Coruncanius, 
who  lived  before  the  first  Punic  war,  Sp.  Carvilius, 
M.  Cato,  Mummius,  the  conqueror  of  Achaia,  C.  Ma¬ 
rius,  and  Cicero.5 

NOVI  O'PERIS  NUNTIA'TIO.  {Vid.  Operio 
Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

•NOUME'NIUS  {vovfir)vioq),  “  the  name  of  a  bird 
mentioned  by  Hesychius.  Gesner  supposes  it  to 
be  the  Curlew,  or  Arquata  of  Latin  authors.  Lin¬ 
naeus  forms  the  scientific  name  of  the  Curlew  by  the 
junction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names,  i.  e..  Numo 
nius  Arquata."* 

NOXA.  {Vid.  Noxalis  Actio.) 

NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.  If  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave 
committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured  had 
a  noxalis  actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  for  the  noxa  or 
wrong  done  to  him,  against  the  father  {paterfamili 
as)  or  the  owner  of  the  slave,  as  the  case  might  be, 
but  he  had  no  action  against  the  son  or  the  slave. 
The  word  noxa  (from  noc-eo)  properly  signified  in 
jury  done ;  in  its  legal  sense  it  comprehended  p-»-y 
delictum.8  The  father  or  the  master  mignt  either 
pay  damages  to  the  injured  person,  or  surrendex  the 
offender  to  him.  The  surrender  of  the  offender 
was  expressed  by  the  phrase  “  noxae  da/e  or  de- 
dere and  the  acceptance  of  the  offender  in  satis 
faction  of  the  injury  was  expressed  by  the  phrase 
“  noxae  accipere in  these  expressions  “  noxa” 
does  not  mean  “punishment,”  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  but  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  that 
the  person  was  surrendered  in  respect  of  or  as  a 
compensation  for  his  noxa.  In  the  Institutes,*  noxa 
is  defined  to  be  the  person  or  thing  that  does  the 
mischief,  and  noxia  the  mischief  that  is  done. 

Noxales  actiones  were  given  both  by  leges  and 
by  the  edict.  In  the  case  of  furtum  they  were  giv¬ 
en  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  in  the  case  of  dam- 
ni  injuria  by  the  lex  Aquilia.  In  the  case  of  injuriae 
and  of  vi  bonorum  raptorum,  they  were  given  by 
the  edict.  This  action  was  said  “caput  sequi,” 
which  is  thus  explained  by  instances :  if  a  son  or 
slave  committed  noxa,  the  action  was  against  the 
father  or  owner,  so  long  as  the  offender  was  in  his 
power ;  if  the  offender  became  sui  juris,  the  injured 
party  had  a  directa  actio  against  him ;  and  if  he 
came  into  the  power  of  another  person,  that  othei 
person  was  liable  to  the  action.  If  a  paterfamilias 
committed  a  noxa,  and  was  adopted  (adrogated),  the 
actio,  which  was  originally  against  him  {directa), 
became  an  action  against  the  adopting  person.  A 
paterfamilias  or  master  could  have  no  action  against 
a  son  or  slave  in  respect  of  a  noxa  done  to  him, 
the  ground  of  which  was  that  no  obligatio  could 
be  contracted  between  such  parties ;  and  as  the 
foundation  of  all  obligatio  was  wanting  in  such  case, 
it  followed  that  there  could  be  no  action  against 
such  son  or  slave  if  l  ie  became  sui  juris,  nor  against 
another  person  into  whose  power  he  might  come 
If  another  person's  slave  or  son  committed  noxa. 

1.  (Cic.,  c.  Rull.,  ii.,  1,  t. — Id.,  Pro  Cluent.,  40. — Appian,  D* 
Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  2. — Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  1.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  34,  35.— 
Id.,  xxxix.,  4L — Sallust,  Bell.  Jug.,  73.) — 3.  (Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  128 
—  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  125.  )— 4.  (Adams,  Ajp 
pend..  •  v.) — 5.  (Dia-  50  tit  16  s  23R  ) — 6.  (iv.,  >it.  8 ) 
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am1,  then  came  into  the  power  of  the  injured  per¬ 
son,  it  was  a  question  between  the  two  schools 
whether  the  right  of  action  was  extinguished,  or 
only  suspended  so  as  to  revive  in  case  the  offending 
party  was  released  from  the  power  of  the  injured 
person.  The  opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was 
in  favour  of  the  suspension  only,  appeal's  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  principles  on  which  this  right  of 
action  wa«  founded. 

The  moae  of  the  “  noxae  deditio”  was  by  manci- 
patio.  The  Proculiani  contended  that  three  man- 
cipationes  were  required  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  ( vid .  Emancipatio)  ;  but  the  Sabiniani  con¬ 
tended  that  the  law  only  applied  to  the  case  of  vol¬ 
untary  mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio  was 
sufficient. 

If  the  father  or  owner  made  no  defence  to  a  nox- 
alis  actio,  the  offender  was  given  up  by  a  decree  of 
the  praetor  to  the  injured  person,  and  thus  became 
his  praetorian  property  (in  bonis).  Tt  several  slaves 
committed  theft,  the  edict  required  the  master  to 
pay  only  the  amount  of  damage  which  would  be 
payable  in  case  a  single  freeman  had  committed 
the  theft. 

Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  datio  in  the  case  of 
children,  observing  that  it  appeared  from  the  an¬ 
cient  jurists  that  there  might  be  an  action  against 
a  filiusfamilias  in  respect  of  his  delicts.1 

NUDIPEDA'LTA.  ( Vid.  Calceus,  p.  189.) 

NUDUS  (yvyvog).  These  words,  besides  deno¬ 
ting  absolute  nakedness,  which  was  to  be  dvayrre- 
xovoc  sal  ax'tTuv*  were  applied  to  any  one  who,  be¬ 
ing  without  an  Amictus,  wore  only  his  tunic  or  in- 
dutus.3  In  this  state  of  nudity  the  ancients  per¬ 
formed  the  operations  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and 
~eaping.4  Thus  Cincinnaattus  was  found  naked  at 
the  plough  when  he  was  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
sent  for  his  toga  that  he  might  appear  before  the 
senate 5  The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken 


ftom  an  antique  gem  in  the  Florentine  collection, 
and  shows  a  man  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  The 
light  and  thin  clothing  of  Het^er^e  was  denoted 
by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets.6  (Vid.  Co  a  Ves- 
tis.) 

This  term,  applied  to  the  warrior,  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  armour.7  Hence  the 
light-armed  were  called  yv/ivyrec.  (Vid.  Arma,  p. 
94) 

NUMMULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RII.  (Vid.  Men- 

8ARII.) 

NUMMUS  or  NUMUS.  (Vid.  Sestertius.) 
NUNCUPATE.  (Vid.  Testamentum.) 
NU'NDIDLE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived  by 
all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  dies,  so  that 
it  literally  signifies  the  ninth  day.8  In  ancient  ca- 
.endaria,  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may  call 

1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  75-79.— Instit.,  iv.,  tit.  8.  — Dig.  9,  tit.  4.)  — 2. 

(Compare  Moschus,  iv.,98.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  409.— John, 
ixi.,  7  )  —  4.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  D.,  391.  — Proclus,  ad  loc.  —  Virg., 
Georg.,  i  299. — Servius,  ad  loc. — ^Elian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  11. —  Id., 
<iii.,  27.— Matt.,  xxiv  ,  18.)  —5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.  —  Aur. 
Victor,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  17.— Liv.,  iii.,  26.)— 6.  (Atheu.,  xin.,  24, 
15.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxi.,  50.— Jos.,  Ant.  Jud.,  vi.,  2,  2— Gell., 
i.,  13.  — Xcn.,  De  Rep.  Lac.,  xi.,  9.) —  8.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  Ant. 
Xom.,  vii.,  p  463  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Nundi- 
Cocwn  ’ 


weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  a  hic\  tie  nai  k 
ed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H.  Now  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division  ;s  made  to 
mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth  day,  according 
to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a  nund  nae.  There 
were  thus  always  seven  ordinary  days  between 
two  nundinae.  The  Romans,  in  their  peculiar  mode 
of  reckoning,  added  these  two  nundinae  to  the  sev¬ 
en  ordinary  days,  and,  consequently,  said  that  t.he 
nundinae  recurred  every  ninth  day,  and  called  them 
nundince,  as  it  were  novemdince.  A  similar  mode 
of  stating  the  number  of  days  in  a  week  is  still  cus¬ 
tomary  in  Germany,  where,  in  common  life,  the 
expression  eight  days  is  used  for  a  week,  and  the 
French  and  Italians,  in  the  same  manner,  call  a  fort¬ 
night  quinze  jours  and  quindici  giorni. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38 ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fall  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  any  month,1  and,  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  355th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dies  in  ■ 
tercalaris)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  the  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the  pri- 
mae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  that  if  the  nundinae  fell 
upon  the  prima;  calendae,  the  whole  year  would  be 
signalized  by  misfortunes  ;  the  nones  were  avoided 
because  the  birthday  of  King  Servius  Tullius  was 
celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every  month,  as  it  was 
known  that  he  was  born  on  the  nones  of  some 
month,  though  the  month  itself  was  not  known. 
Now,  as  on  the  nundines,  the  country-folk  (_plebei- 
ans)  assembled  in  the  city,  the  patricians  feared 
lest  the  plebeians  assembled  at  Rome  on  the  nones 
might  become  excited,  and  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  Republic.  These  reasons  are,  indeed,  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  as  Gottling2  has  shown,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill  suit¬ 
ed  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  generally 
spent  by  every  father  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  fam¬ 
ily,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided  because,  as 
Ovid3  says,  Nonarum  tutela  deo  caret.  But  at  the 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  was  introduced, 
these  scruples,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  were 
neglected,  and  in  several  ancient  calendaria  the 
nundinae  fall  on  the  first  of  January  as  well  as  on 
the  nones.  (Vid.  Graev.,  Thesaur.,  viii.,  p.  7,  and 
the  calendarium  given  in  the  article  Calendar.) 
Both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Caesar,  it  was 
sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  religious  reasons, 
to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the  day  on  which  they 
should  have  fallen  to  another  one.4  The  nundinae 
themselves  were,  according  to  Plutarch,®  sacred  to 
Saturn,  and,  according  to  Granius  Licinianus,6  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupitei. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus,7  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  Tullius8 
who  instituted  them,  while  the  nature  of  t  •  >  >  hinars 
for  which  they  were  originally  set  apart  se-uus  to 
show  that  their  institution  was  as  old  as  the  Romu- 
lian  year  of  ten  months,  or,  at  least,  that  tney  were 
instituted  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population 
extended  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city  itself. 
For  the  nundinae  were  originally  market-days  for 
the  country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the 
king  settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae  or 
dies  nefasti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,i.,  13. — Dion  Cass.,  xl.,  47. — Id.,  xlviii.,  33.) 

— 2.  (Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv  .  p.  183.)  —  3.  (Fast.,  i.,  58.)  — 4 

(Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  24.)  —  5.  (C  nest.  Rom.,  p.  275,  B.)  —  6.  (ap 

Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16.)  —  7.  (I  onys.  Hal.,  ii.,  p.  98,  ed.  Sylt  - 

Tuditanus  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat  1.  c.)  — 8  (Cassius  Hemir.r 

Macrob.,  1.  c.) 
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ueld,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  populus, 
and  not  of  the  plebes ;  and  while  for  the  populus 
the  nundinae  were  feriae,  they  were  real  days  of  busi¬ 
ness  (dies  fasti  or  comitiales)  for  the  plebeians,  who 
on  these  occasions  pleaded  their  causes  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  order,  and  held  their  public  meet¬ 
ings  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the  plebeians)  and  de¬ 
bates  on  such  matters  as  concerned  their  own  or¬ 
der,  or  to  discuss  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
senate.1 *  How  long  this  distinction  existed  tnat  the 
lundinae  were  nefasti  for  the  patricians  and  fasti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  they  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  fasti  for  both  orders,3  though,  according 
to  Granius  Licinianus,3  this  change  was  introduced 
at  a  later  time  by  the  lex  Hortensia.,  286  B.C.  This 
inn ovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  facilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fasti  coincide.  The  subjects  to 
be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were  pro¬ 
posals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of  officers, 
were  announced  to  the  people  three  nundinae  be¬ 
forehand  (trinundino  die  proponere*). 

The  nundinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterward  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con¬ 
fined  to  these  days,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day  ;5  that  is,  if  a  prop¬ 
osition  did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day,  it 
was  lost,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  announce 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  nundince ,  the  form  nundinum  is  some¬ 
times  used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  nu¬ 
meral,  as  in  trinundinum  or  trinum  nundinum.  (See 
the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also  used  in 
the  expression  inter  tiundinum  or  inter  nundinum, 
that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  nun¬ 
dinae.6  The  word  nundinae  is  sometimes  used  to 
designate  a  market-place,  or  a  time  for  marketing  in 
general.7 

NIT'NDINUM.  ( Vid.  Nundinae.) 

Nl'NTIA'TIO.  (Vid.  Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio.) 

NU'PTLE.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman.) 

*NY CT'EItlS  (vvKTepig),  the  common  Bat,  or 
Vcspertilio  murinus.  “  It  is  not  improbable,”  re¬ 
marks  Adams,  “  that  the  upnvia  of  the  ancient  po¬ 
ets  was  the  Vespertilio  spectrum,  or  Vampyr.”8 

*NYCTIC'ORAX  (vvKTiuopatt),  a  bird  described 
by  Aristotle  and  other  ancient  authors.  “  The 
Nycticorax  of  modem  naturalists  is  a  species  of 
Heron,  but  the  wuriKopai ■  of  Aristotle  would  rath¬ 
er  appear  to  have  been  a  species  of  Owl.  It  might 
be  supposed  the  Stryx  nyctea,  or  Great  White  Owd, 
if  it  were  ascertained  that  it  is  found  in  the  south 
cl  Europe.” 9 

♦NYMPHJEA  (vvp<j>ala),  a  plant.  “  The  descrip- 
ion  of  it,”  says  Adams,  “  which  is  given  by  The¬ 
ophrastus,  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  he  meant  to  apply  it  to  the 
Nymphcea  alba  or  the  lutea,  i.  e.,  the  White  or  the 
Yellow  Water  Lily.  The  two  species  described 
by  Dioscorides  are  referable  to  the  two  species  of 
Nymphcea  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  Nym¬ 
phcea  lutea  is  now  held  to  be  a  distinct  genus,  and 

1.  (I>jnv*.  Hal.,  vii.,  p.  463.  —  Macrob.,  1.  c. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
xviii.,  3. — Ftf  . ns,  s.  v.  Nundinas.  —  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  ii  ,  j..  213,  &c.)  —  2.  (Gellius,  xx.,  1,  Q  49.)  —  3.  (ap.  Ma¬ 
crob.,  Lc., —  4.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  12.  —  Id., 
Philipp.,  v.,  3. — M.,  Pro  Dom.,  16. — Liv.,  iii.,  35.) — 5.  (Dionys. 
Hal.,  ix.,  p.  598.)  —  6.  (Varro  and  Lncil.  ap.  Nonium,  iii.,  145.) 
—7.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  33. — Id.,  Philipp.,  v.,  4.)— 8.  (Aris- 
tot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  1. — iElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  45.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—9.  ( jjistot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  12. —  Id.  ib.,  viii.,  5.—  Id.  ib.,  ix., 23. — 
4dam»,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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is  called  Nuphar  lutea  by  Smith,  Hooker,  and  of!  et 
late  botanists.  The  term  Nuphar  is  said  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  signifying  ‘the  medicine  of  the 
Nile.’  It  occurs  among  the  synonymes  of  Dioscor- 
ides.  By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  called  Ncnufar, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Nuphar.  Sibthorp  found 
the  Nuphar  lutea  growing  in  the  lakes  of  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Dioscorides.”1 

NYMPHAGO'GUS  (wptayuyog).  (Vid.  M.  * 
riage,  Greek,  p.  620.) 

0. 

OATH  (GREEK).  An  oath  (Spicog)  is  an  appeal 
to  some  superior  being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends 
to  perform  the  promise  which  he  makes.  Hence 
the  expressions  Iotu  Zevg,  deov  paprupopai,  and 
others  of  the  same  import,  so  frequently  used  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.3  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  appeal 
implies  a  belief,  not  only  in  the  existence  of  the  be¬ 
ing  so  called  upon,  but  also  in  his  power  and  inch 
nation  to  punish  the  false  swearer ;  and  the  force 
of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  belief.  Hence  an 
oath  is  called  ftcuv  bpuog  3  Ze vg  bputog*  is  the  god 
who  has  regard  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  viola¬ 
tion.  Zyv'  Ijwv  bnuporov*  means  (according  to  Sui- 
das)  UpKov  tyyvr/Tr/v. 

We  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  occa¬ 
sions,  as  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  when  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  between 
Menelaus  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agreement  by 
an  oath.6  The  alliance  between  Croesus  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  is  confirmed  by  an  oath.7  So  is 
the  treaty  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose 
rites  in  swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us8)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  arms  and  tasted 
each  other’s  blood.  We  may  farther  notice  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
kmxtbpLov  bpuov  tov  piyiarovf  the  vow  of  the  Ionian 
women,10  that  of  the  Phocaians,11  and  the  promise  of 
Circe  to  Ulysses.13  The  reliance  placed  in  an  oath 
is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  between  ^Egeus 
and  Medea  in  Euripides,13  and  the  speech  of  Mi 
nerva  in  Euripides.14  For  other  examples  we  refei 
the  reader  to  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  647 ;  (Ed.  Col., 
1637  ;  Trachin.,  1183. — Herod.,  vi.,  74. — Horn.,  II., 
ix.,  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  religious  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard  to 
the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets  Homer,  HSschylus, 
and  Pindar.18  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su¬ 
perior  in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.16  The 
treacherous  equivocation  practised  by  the  Persians 
at  the  siege  of  Barca17  would  have  been  repugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  a  people  whose  greatest  hero  de¬ 
clared  that  he  hated  like  hell  one 

"Of  x’  brepov  pev  Kevdy  kvl  <j>pemv,  uEho  6e  /3«Ct?.18 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment  of 
perjury  after  death,  which  they  assign  to  the  infer 

1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  138,  130.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  399.  —  Id.,  Antig., 

184. — St.  Paul,  Galat.,  i.,  20.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Hymn.  &u  Merc.,  272, 
515.  —  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  119.) — 4.  (Soph.,  Philoct.,  1324.) — 5. 

(Soph.,  Trach.,  1190.) — 6.  (II.,  iii.,  276.) — 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  69.)— 
8.  (i.,  74.) — 9.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  47.) — 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  146.) — II 

(Id.  ib.,  165.)— 12.  (Od.,  x.,  345.)— 13.  (Med.,  736-760.)-  4 

(Suppl.,  1196.) — 15.  (Vid.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gre  ce,  vc  .  i  c 

6,  6  3.) — 16.  (>®lian,  V.  H„  xiv..  2.) — 17.  (Iteror  iv,201  > 

18.  ill  .  - x.,  313.) 
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ual  gods  or  F  uries  ;l  and  we  find  many  proofs  of  a 
persuasion  that  perjurers  would  not  prosper  in  this 
world.*  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  story  told  by 
Leutychides  to  the  Athenians  of  Glaucus  the  Spar¬ 
tan,  who  consulted  the  l'ythian  oracle  whether  he 
should  restore  a  deposite,  or  deny  on  oath  that  he  had 
ever  received  it ;  and  who,  for  merely  deliberating 
upon  such  a  question,  was  cut  off  with  his  whole 
family.* 

Anciently  the  persor.  who  took  an  oath  stood  up, 
and  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
prayer;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  prayer,  and 
•equired  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.4 *  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation.4 
Both  sacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the  compact 
of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  II.,  iii.,  276.  The 
victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten,  but,  if 
sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were  buried 
n  the  ground ;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown  into 
die  sea  or  a  river.6 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
/ictims,  or  on  the  altar,  or  some  other  sacred  thing, 
as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them  the  dei¬ 
fy  by  whom  the  oath  was  sworn,  and  made  him 
witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  expressions 
rpof  tov  j3(opbv  kt-opni&iv,  bpvvvai  naff  iepuv.''  In 
Homer,*  Juno,  making  a  solemn  promise  to  Sleep, 
takes  the  Earth  in  one  hand  and  Heaven  in  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  swears  by  Styx  and  the  subterranean  gods. 
To  touch  the  head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was 
a  common  custom.  The  hand  especially  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity,  and  the  allusions  to 
the  junction  of  hands  in  making  contracts  and 
agreements  abound  in  the  ancient  writers.9  Other 
superstitious  rites  were  often  superadded,  to  give 
greater  solemnity  to  the  ceremony,10  which  appear 
to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.11 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  Iolaus,  &c.,  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Neptune  ;l*  the 
Athenians  swore  principally  by  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Apollo  (their  narpCioc  &e6g),  Ceres,  and  Bacchus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the  place, 
or  the  iccasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to  be  ta¬ 
ken.  Thus  Iphigenia,  the  priestess,  swears  by  Diana 
in  Euripides,  Iph.  in  Taurus  Menelaus  bids  Antilo- 
chus  swear  by  Neptune  (the  equestrian  god),  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  on  horses.13  So  Philippides,  in  Aristopha¬ 
nes,14  is  made  ridiculously  to  swear  vrj  tov  noaenSw 
tov  Inmov.  Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre,18  Telem- 
achus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father.16  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demosthenes  by  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon,  &c.  Here  we 
may  observe,  that  as  swearing  became  a  common 
practice  with  men  upon  trivial  occasions  and  in  or¬ 
dinary  conversation,  they  used  to  take  oaths  by  any 
god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their  peculiar  habits,  or 
predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment  dictated. 
Pythagoras,  or.  this  account,  swore  by  the  number 
Four.17  Socrhvvrr  :sed  to  swear  vrj  tov  nvva ,  in 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  157. — Id.  ib.,  xix.,  260. — Pind.,  Olymp.,  ii., 
118. — Aristoph.,  Ran.,  274.) — 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  67,270. — Id.  ib., 
vii.,  351. — Hesiod,  Op.  et  D.,  280. — Thuuyd.,  vii.,  18.) — 3.  (He- 
rtd  -H..  86. — Pansan.,  ii.,  18,  149. — Id.,  viii.,  7,  612. — Juv.,  Sat.., 
liii.,  204., — 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xix.,  175,  254. — Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  119  ) 
—5.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  158. — Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  148. — Id.,  Vesp., 
1048.) — 6.  (II.,  iii.,  310. — Ib.,  xix.,  267.) — 7.  (Vid.  Reiske,  Index 
»£  Oemosth  ,  s.  v.  ’O/ivtivai.—Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  A Wog. — Thucyd., 
v  ,  47. — G811er,  ad  loc. — Juv.,  Sat.,  xiv.,  219  — Ovid,  Epist.  Dido 
ad  A3n.,  129.)  —8.  (II.,  xiv.,  .70.) — 9.  (Eunp.,  Medea,  496. — 
Sqm.,  Philoct  ,  812.— Id.,  Trach.,  1183.— 0\iid,  Ep.  Phyllis  ad 
Dt.rnoph.,  21. — Id.  ib.,  Briseis  ad  Ach.,  107. — Horn  ,  Hymn,  ad 
Yen.,  26.) — 10.  (iEsch.,  Sept.  c.  Theb.,  42. — Soph.,  Antig.,  264. 
Dunosth.,  c.  Con.,  1269.) — 11.  (Lysist.,  188.) — 12.  (Aristoph., 
Aoharn.,  774,  860,  867.— Equites,  609.— Lysist.,  81,  148.)— 13. 
(il.,  xxiii.,  585.)— 14.  (Nub.,  83.)— 15.  (II.,  i.,  234.)— 16.  (Od., 
*x.,  S39.) — 17.  (Lucian,  Pythag.,  4. — Pint.,  De  Plac.  Phil.,  i.,  3, 
W18  ) 


which  he  was  absurdly  imitated  by  others.1  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  so  keenly  alive  to  al  the  foibles  of  big 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage-deal¬ 
er  swear  vrj  tov  'Eppf/v  tov  ayopaiov ,*  Socrates  ua 
Tt/v  ’kvanvor/v,  &c  1 * 

Women  also  had  their  favourite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Aptllo,  &c.,  so 
the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Venus,  Ceres,  ant 
Proserpine,  Juno,  Hecate,  Diana  ;  and  Athctiian 
women  by  Aglauros,  Pandrosus,  &c.4 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to  con 
fer,  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  modern 
times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  persons  in¬ 
vested  with  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  responsible  duties.6  The  Athenians,  with 
whom  the  science  of  legislation  was  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection,  were,  of  all  the  Greek  states, 
the  most  punctilious  in  this  respect.  The  youth, 
entering  upon  his  20th  year,  was  not  permitted  to 
assume  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  or  to  be  regis 
tered  in  the  irj^capxcKov  ypapparelov,  without  taking 
a  solemn  oath  in  the  Temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey 
the  laws  and  defend  his  country.  (The  form  of  his 
oath  is  preserved  in  Pollux.6)  The  archon,  the 
judge,  and  the  arbitrator  were  required  to  bind 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  perform  their  respective 
duties.7 *  (  Vid.  Dicastes.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by 
the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosthenes.* 
As  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Martyria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths  m 
courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages  in 
the  orators.9  Demosthenes  constantly  reminds  his 
judges  that  they  are  on  their  oaths,  and  Lycurgus1* 
declares  that  to  owexov  ttjv  dr/poupaTiav  opuog  eotiv. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common 
The  history  of  Athens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  White 
in  the  popular  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  weight  or  value.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  practice  of  ordinary  oc¬ 
currence.  The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
incurred  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ?]  yXuaa’ 
bpupox’,  v  <5£  <j>pyv  avuporog ,11  was  not  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de¬ 
scribed  by  Aristophanes1*  was  too  often  realized  in 
action.  To  trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek 
character  belongs  not  to  this  place.  We  conclude 
by  reminding  our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the 
Greeks  became  a  by- word  among  the  Romans  for 
lying  and  bad  faith.13 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  affirmative  oaths,  pa  in  nega¬ 
tive.  The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
vai  pa.1*  Nr/  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of 
vac,  used  with  an  accusative  case,  pa  being  omit¬ 
ted,  as  it  often  is  in  negative  oaths.15  N^,  however, 
is  never  used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  em¬ 
ploy  a  paraphrase  in  affirmative  oaths,  such  aa 
■&eov  paprvpeodai.  ’F,nopvvvai  is  used  affirmative- 

1.  (Atlien.,  ix.,  p.  370.)  — 2.  (Equit.,  297.)— 3.  (Nub.,  627. — 

See  farther.  Vesp.,  83. — Aves,  54,  1611. — Ran.,  336,  1169.)— 4, 

(Lucian,  Dial.  Meretr.,  7. — Xen.,  Mein.,  i.,  5,  1)  5. — Aristoph. 

Lysist.,  81, 148, 208, 439.— Id.,  Eccles.,  70.— Id.,Thesin.,  £86, 383, 

533. — Tbeocr.,  Idyll.,  xv.,  14.) — 5.  (Plato,  De  Leg.,  xii.,  p.  948.) 

— 6.  (viii.,  105.) — 7.  (Vid.  Pollux,  1.  c. — Hudtwalcker,  iiber  die 

Di&t.,  p.  10.) — 8.  (c.  Tiraocr.,  745.) — 9.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  5. — 

Lyeurg.,  c.  Leocv.,  157,  ed.  Steph. — Antiph.,  De  m.  Herod.,  139, 

140,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  860.) — 10.  (1.  c.) — 11. 

(Eurip.,  Hippol.,  612. — Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  275.) — 12.  (Nub., 

1232-1241. — Equit.,  298.) — 13.  (Cic.,  Pro  Flacco,  4. — Juv.,  Sat., 

iii.,  60,  <fcc.) — 14.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  7,  I)  14. — Id.,  Apol.  Socr. 
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Jy,  uirofivvvai  negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.* 1 
Aiof/vvodcu  is  to  swear  strongly,  to  protest.*  'O p- 
Kiovf  though  often  used  synonomously  with  5p- 
koc,  signifies,  more  strictly,  a  compact  ratified  by 
oath  ;  boKia  reyveiv  is  to  make  a  compact  with 
oaths  and  sacrifice  ;  and  through  the  frequent  prac¬ 
tice  of  sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that 
dpKiov  was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.* 
In  the  phrase  bgvvvai  sad’  lepCiv,  the  original  mean¬ 
ing  of  Kara  was,  that  the  party  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  vi;tims  ;  but  the  same  phrase  is  used  meta¬ 
phorically  in  other  cases,  where  there  could  be  no 
such  ceremony.  Thus  /card  evxyv  noirioao- 

6cu  x^puv*  is  to  make  a  vow  to  offer  a  thousand 
kids  ;  as  though  the  party  vowing  laid  his  hands  upon 
the  kids  at  the  time ,  as  a  kind  of  stake.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  opvvvai  uar’  kt-uheiag. 

OATH  (ROMAN)  ( jusjurandum ,  juramentum). 
The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may  be  treated  of  un¬ 
der  four  different  heads,  viz.  :  1.  Oaths  taken  by 
magistrates  and  other  persons  who  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Republic.  2.  Oaths  taken  in  transac¬ 
tions  with  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  3.  Oaths  taken  before  the  praetor  or  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  4.  Oaths,  or  various  modes  of 
swearing  in  common  life. 

I.  Oaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons 
who  entered  the  service  of  the  Republic  — After  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  prom¬ 
ise,  on  oath,  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  {in  leges  jurare6).  Vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to 
swear  on  any  occasion.6  but  whether  they  also  en¬ 
tered  upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  flamen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa¬ 
tion  fut  Isgibus  solveretur ),  or  he  might  depute  some 
one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could  not 
done  unless  the  permission  w*as  granted  by  the 
people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only  to 
have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the  kingly 
government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so,7  and 
this  may  have  been  the  case  till,  all  fears  of  such  a 
restoration  having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed 
into  a  jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath 
was  occasionally  taken  under  the  Empire.  8 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people,  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  Republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.9  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of 
the  people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  prom¬ 
ise,  on  oath,  that  they  would  observe  a  plebiscitum, 
and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  effect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lex  Agraria  of  Saturninus.  The  cen¬ 
sor  Q.  Metellus,  who  refused  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.10  During  the  time  of  the  Empire,  all 
magistrates,  on  entering  their  office,  were  obliged  to 
pledge  themselves  by  a:,  oath  that  they  would  ob¬ 
serve  the  acta  Caesarum  {jurare  in  acta  Ccesarum11), 
and  the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January.1* 


1.  (Iloin.,  Od.,  ii.,  377.) — 2.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  378.) — 3.  (Horn., 
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r.) — S.  (Plin.,  Paueg.,  64.) — 9.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  v.,  2,  i>  7.— Id., 
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I  ,  72. — Id.  ib.,  xiii.,  26. — Id.  ib..  xvi.,  22. — Dion  Cass.,  xlvii., 

p  384,  &c.) — 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxviii.,  p.  724. — Compare  Lipsi- 
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All  Roman  soldiers,  after  they  wen  enlisted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  rath  {sacra- 
mentum),  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
manner :  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his  le¬ 
gion,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men,  to  whom  he. 
put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  commands  of 
his  generals,  and  execute  them  punctually.  The 
other  men  then  came  forward,  one  after  another, 
and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they  would 
do  like  the  first  {idem  in  me1 * *).  Livy*  says  that,  until 
the  year  216  B.C.,  the  military  oath  was  a  real  sac- 
ramentum  {vid.  Sacramentum),  i.  e.,  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  imprecations) 
that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army,  and  not 
leave  their  ranks  except  to  fight  against  the  enemy 
or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in  the  year  216 
B.C.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by  the  tribunes 
to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes  put  to  them, 
that  they  would  meet  at  the  command  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  not  leave  the  standards  without  their  oi 
ders.  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath  became 
a  jusjurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that,  long 
before  that  time,  he  has  represented*  the  soldiers  ta¬ 
king  the  same  jusjurandum.  A  perfect  formula  of 
a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gellius.*  It  may 
be  here  remarked  that  any  oath  might  be  taken  in 
two  ways  :  the  person  who  took  it  either  framed  it 
himself,  or  it  was  put  to  him  in  a  set  form,  and  in 
this  case  he  was  said  in  verba  jurare,  or  jurare  verbis 
conceptis.  Polybius*  speaks  of  a  second  oath  which 
was  put  to  all  who  served  in  the  army,  whether 
freemen  or  slaves,  as  soon  as  the  castrametatio  had 
taken  place,  and  by  which  all  promised  that  they 
would  steal  nothing  from  the  camp,  and  that  they 
would  take  to  the  tribunes  whatever  they  might 
happen  to  find.  The  military  oath  was,  according 
to  Dionysius,6  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law 
allowed  a  general  to  put  to  death,  without  a  formal 
trial,  any  soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his 
oath.  It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were 
themselves  considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath, 
in  which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  wrould  con¬ 
sider  the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them¬ 
selves  nor  their  children  more  than  their  sover¬ 
eign.7  On  the  military  oath  in  general,  compare 
Brissonius,  De  Formal.,  iv.,  c  1-5. 

II.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  na- 
I  tions  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. — The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy,* 
in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The 
pater  patratus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the  name  of 
his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a  flint- 
stone,  calling  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman  na¬ 
tion  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patratus)  de¬ 
stroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate  the 
oath.  The  chiefs  or  priests  of  the  other  nation  then 
swore  in  a  similar  manner  by  their  owrn  gods.  The 
ceremony  wTas  sometimes  different,  inasmuch  as 
the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  “  Si  sciens  fallo,  turn  me  Diespiter  salva  urbe 
areeque  bonis  ejiciat,  uti  ego  hunc  lapidem.9  Owing 
to  the  prominent  part  which  the  stone  {la pis  silex) 
played  in  this  act,  Jupiter  himself  was  called  Jupi 
ter  Lapis,10  and  hence  it  was,  in  after  times,  not  un 
common  among  the  Romans,  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.11  In  swearing  to  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a  victim  (a  pig  or  a 
lamb)  was  in  the  early  times  always  sacrificed  by 
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the  fetialis  (whence  the  expressions  feedus  icere, 
opuia  repveiv),  and  the  priest,  while  pronouncing 
the  oath,  probably  touched  the  victim  or  the  altar.1 
(Compare  Fetiales.)  This  mode  of  swearing  to  a 
treaty  through  the  sacred  person  of  a  fetialis  was 
observed  for  a  long  time ;  and  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  fetiales  even  travelled  to  Africa  to 
perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.*  The  jus  fetiale, 
however,  fell  into  disuse  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  conquests  ;  and  as,  in  most  cases  of  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  the  Romans  were  not  the 
party  .'hat  chose  to  promise  anything  on  oath,  we 
hear  of  no  more  oaths  on  their  part ;  but  the  foreign 
nation  or  conquered  party  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  promise  with  a  solemn  oath  ( sacramentum )  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and 
documents  recording  such  promises  were  kept  in  ' 
the  Capitol.3  But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages,  as  be¬ 
ing  a  better  security  than  an  oath,  and  this  was  the 
practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted  most 
generally.  At  first  the  Romans  were  very  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  observing  their  oaths  in  contracts  or  trea¬ 
ties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies ;  but 
attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  sophisti- 
eallyto  interpret  an  oath  and  explain  away  its  bind¬ 
ing  character  ;4  and  from  the  third  Punic  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  perjury  was  common 
among  the  Romans  in  their  dealings  with  foreign¬ 
ers  as  well  as  among  themselves. 

III.  Oaths  taken  before  the  prcetor  or  in  courts  of 
justice. — In  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if 
anything  had  been  promised  by  a  person  on  oath, 
the  promise  had,  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  more  bind¬ 
ing  power  than  it  would  have  had  without  the  oath, 
and  the  oath  was  in  such  case  merely  a  stronger 
promise  as  far  as  the  conscience  of  the  person  who 
took  it  wras  concerned.5  But  if  a  slave,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  his  liberty,  had  promised  on  oath 
to  perform  certain  services  to  his  master,  the  oath 
was  considered  binding.6  The  emperors  also,  in 
some  cases,  considered  the  promise  of  a  free  citi¬ 
zen,  when  it  was  confirmed  by  an  oath,  as  binding.7 

Sometimes,  when  a  case  was  brought  before  the 
praetor,  the  plaintiff  might  put  the  defendant  to  his 
oath  {defer re  jusjurandum)  either  in  regard  to  the 
whole  case  in  question,  or  to  a  part  of  it.  If  the 
oath  was  taken,  the  whole  question,  or  that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  oath  applied,  was  settled  at  once,  and 
the  litis  contestatio,  or  a  formal  judicium,  was  su¬ 
perfluous.  But  if  the  defendant  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  he  might,  in  return,  put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath 
{rtf errs  jusjurandum),  to  make  him  declare  se  non 
calumnies  causa  agere.  {Vid.  Calumnia.)  But  if 
the  defendant  neither  swore  himself,  nor  put  the 
plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny,  he  admitted  the 
necessity  of  a  judicium.  If  the  oath  merely  refer¬ 
red  to  a  part  of  it,  so  that  the  defendant  only  ac¬ 
knowledged  part  of  what  the  plaintiff  alleged,  a  ju¬ 
dicium  was  still  necessary,  but  its  formula  was  of 
course  modified.8  Respecting  the  oath  of  calumnia, 
to  which  the  defendant  might  in  all  cases  put  the 
plaintiff,  and  to  which  the  latter  also  might  be  put 
by  the  praetor,  see  Calumnia.  The  formula  of  an 
oath  before  the  praetor  depended  upon  the  person 
who  put  it.* 

A  judex  or  judices  appointed  by  the  praetor  were 
obliged  to  promise  on  oath  to  discharge  their  duties 
according  to  the  laws.10  Rein11  denies  that,  after  a 
judex  was  given  by  the  praetor,  either  of  the  liti- 


1.  I  Virg.,  iEn.,  xii.,  201,  <fcc. — Liv.,  xxi.,  45.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxx., 

43.)~  3.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  24.) — 4.  (Gellius,  vii.,  18. — Liv.,  iii.,  20. — 

— Id.,  xxii.,  61. — Cic.,  De  Off.,  iii.,  27,  &c.) — 5.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  14, 

b  7,  t)  16.) — 6.  (Dig.  38,  tit.  1,  s.  7. — Compare  40,  tit.  12,  s.  44.) 

—7.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  37,  •.  1.) — 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  34,  I)  6,  &c. — 

Q uiutil.,  v.,  6.) — 9.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  t)  4,  and  s.  5.) — 10.  (Cic., 

fio  Invent.,  i.,  39  )  ■  -11.  (R3m.  Privatr.,  p.  477,  &c.) 


gant  parties  had  the  right  to  put  th  othei  to  an 
oath ;  but  from  the  Digest1 *  it  is  clear  that  it  might 
be  dene  by  the  party  cui  onus  probaticnis  incumbe- 
bat,  provided  he  himself  had  before  taken  the  jus¬ 
jurandum  calumnies.  When  documents  in  the  trial 
of  a  cause  were  laid  before  the  judex,  of  which  he 
doubted  the  genuineness  or  correctness,  he  might 
make  the  party  who  brought  them  forward  estab¬ 
lish  their  correctness  or  genuineness  by  an  oath.® 

The  witnesses  who  gave  their  evidence  in  iml 
proceedings  before  a  judex,  sometimes  confirmed 
their  testimony  by  an  oath,  which  they  either  took 
voluntarily,  or  which  was  put  to  them  by  the  judex. 
In  judicia  publica,  the  witnesses  had  always  to  give 
their  evidence  on  oath.3  We  have  no  means  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether,  in  all  instances  of  civil  causes, 
witnesses  might  be  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  civil  cause  a  witness 
generally  did  not  give  his  evidence  on  oath,  unless 
he  himself  chose  to  do  so,  or  the  judex,  for  special 
reasons,  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should. 

False  swearing  ( pejerare ,  perjurium)  was  not  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Romans  as  it  is  by  us.  Swearing 
was  merely  a  matter  of  conscience,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  false  swear¬ 
ing  was  responsible  to  the  Deity  alone.  Perjury 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  punished  more  se¬ 
verely  than  false  witness  in  general  given  without 
an  oath.  When,  therefore,  Valerius  Maximus4 
speans  of  infamia  perjurii,  ne  uses  infamia  in  a  pop¬ 
ular,  and  not  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Romans  regarded  perjury  is  implied  in 
an  expression  of  Cicero,6  who  says,  “  Perjurii 
pcena  divina,  exitium;  humana,  dedecus .”  Hence 
every  oath  was  accompanied  by  an  execration,6 
and  perjury,  therefore,  was  an  act  which  belonged 
more  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censors  than  to  an 
ordinary  court  of  justice.7  Witnesses  convicted  of 
having  given  false  testimony,  with  or  without  oath, 
were  punished.8  (Compare  Falsum.) 

IV.  Oaths  or  various  modes  of  swearing  in  com¬ 
mon  life. — The  practice  of  swearing,  or  calling  upon 
some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  as¬ 
sertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans  as 
among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 

I.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Hercle  or  Mehercle,  that  is,  ita  me  Hercules  juvet, 
amet,  or  servet  ;*  Pol,  Perpol,  or  JEdepol,  that  is,  per 
Pollucem ;  per  Jovem  Lapidem,  or  simply  per  Jovem ; 
per  superos  ;  per  deos  immortales ;  medius  fidius, 
that  is,  ita  me  Dius  (A log)  films  juvet  ;1#  ita  me  deus 
amet,  or  dii  ament.  Sometimes,  also,  two  or  a 
great  number  of  gods  were  invoked  by  their  names.11 
The  genii  of  men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings, 
and  persons  used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius  or 
by  that  of  a  friend,  and  during  the  Empire  by  that 
of  an  emperor.1*  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by 
most  of  the  gods,  but  some  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  one  of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by 
Hercules,  and  men  never  by  Castor.  Varro,  more¬ 
over,  said  that  in  ancient  times  women  only  swore 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers 
we  find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.13  Juno 
and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by  women,  but 
also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in  general.14 
1.  (22,  tit.  3,  s.  25,  fj  3.) — 2.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s  31. — Cod.  4,  tit 

1,  s  2.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  15. — Id.,  Pro  Sulla,  7. — Id, 
Pro  Font.,  9. — Id.,  Pro  Balb.,  5. — Quintil.,  v.,  7. — Val  Max, 
viii.,  5,  t)  5.) — 4.  (via.,  5,  5.) — 5.  (De  Leg.,  ii.,  9.) — 6.  (Plat, 
Qusest.  Grsec.,  p.  275,  Franc.)— 7.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  f.,  13. — Liv, 
xxiv.,  18. — Gellius,  vii.,  18.)— 8.  (Dig.  22,  tit.  5,  s.  16.) — 9. 
(Fest.,  s.  v.  Mecastor.) — 10.  (Fest.,  s.  v. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
iv.,  p.  20,  Bip.) — 11.  (Plaut.,  Btcchid.,  iv.,  8,  51. — Teient. 
Andr.,  iii.,  2,  25.) — 12  (Horat.,  Epist.,  i.,  7,  94. — Suet.,  Calig, 
27.) — 13.  (Gelliu«,  x  .  6.) — 14.  (Plaut.,  Amphit.,  ii.,  2,  210.— 
Tibull.,  iv.,  13,  15.—  '.  iv.,  ii.,  98. — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  1,  27  — Id 
ib.,  ii.,  8,  18.) 
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2  Inv3catioris  of  the  gods,  together  with  an  ex¬ 
ecration,  in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false¬ 
hood.  Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  Dr  me  per- 
dant  ;l  dii  me  interficiant  ;*  dispeream;1  ne  vivam;* 
ne  salvus  simf  &c. 

&.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  individuals 
or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  have  in¬ 
stances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or  another 
man’s  head,*  by  his  eyes,7  by  his  own  welfare  or 
that  of  his  children,8 *  by  the  welfare  of  an  emper¬ 
or,*  &c. 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and  swear¬ 
ing,  see  Brissonius,  De  Formul.,  viii. ,  c.  1-18. 

OBJE.  (  Vid.  Tribus,  Greek.) 

OBELISCUS  (oGeXioicoc)  is  a  diminutive  of  Obe¬ 
lus  (oSeloq),  which  properly  signifies  a  sharpened 
thing,  a  skewer  or  spit ,  and  is  the  name  given  to 
certain  works  of  Egyptian  art.  (Herodotus10  uses 
bbeTioc  in  the  sense  of  an  obelisk.)  A  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of  them  is 
required  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  were 
transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperors.  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus11 * * *  says  that  “  an  obelisk  is  a  very 
ough  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  landmark  or 
boundary-stone,  rising  with  a  small  inclination  on 
all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  its 
bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolongation  of  four  faces 
united  in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  very  carefully  smooth¬ 
ed.”  Most  ancient  writers  consider  obelisks  as 
emblematic  of  the  sun’s  rays.18 

An  obelisk  is,  properly,  a  single  block  of  stone, 
cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly,  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  terminate 
in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned  by  a 
small  pyramid,  consisting  of  four  sides  terminating 
in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were  mostly 
made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from  which  place 
they  were  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  Egypt. 
They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at  the  entrance 
to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the  interior,  and  were 
usually  covered  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the  cir¬ 
cus,  and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius.1*  The 
former  was  restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  pres¬ 
ent  the  Flaminian  obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
116  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by  Au¬ 
gustus  as  a  sundial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the 
Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792.  Its 
whole  height  i.°  ?„bout  110  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  71  feet  Another  obelisk  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  Ca*i'«'  da,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the 
Circus  of  Ca'/g-da.1*  It  stands  at  present  in  front 
of  St.  Peters,  ’  /here  it  was  placed  in  1586,  and  its 
whole  height  is  about  132  feet,  and  without  the 
base  and  modern  ornaments  at  the  top  about  83 
feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which 
was  originally  transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alex- 
andrea  by  Constantine,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
his  son  Constantins,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.15 * *  Its  present  position  is  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  Church,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1588.  Its  whole  height  is  about  149  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  105  feet. 

1  (Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  20. — Id.,  Cistell.,  ii.,  1,  21.) — 

8.  (Plaut.,  Mostell.,  i.,  3,  35.) — 3.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  i.,  9,  47.) — 4. 

i'Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23. — Mart.,  x.,  12,  3.) — 5.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xvi., 

3.) — 6.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  3,  Q  4. — Ovid,  Trist.,  v.,  4,  45. — Id., 

fleroid.,  iii.,  107. — Juv.,  vi.,  10.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  Menaechm.,  v.,  9, 

1. — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  16,  44.) — 8.  (Dig.  12,  tit.  2,  s.  5. — Plin., 

Epist.,  ii.,  20.) — 9.  (Cod.  2,  tit.  4,  s.  41.) — 10.  (ii.,  111.) — 11. 

(xvii..  4.) — 12.  (Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  14.) — 13.  (Plin., 

K.  Ni,  xxxvi.,  14.)— i4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15;  xvi.,  76,  t)  2.) 

— 18  (Amm.  Marc.,  xvii.,  4.) 
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There  are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome  beside* 
those  mentioned  above,  hut  none  o.r  them  are  ot 
historical  importance.  There  are  also  obelisks  in 
various  other  places,  as  at  Constantinople,  Arles, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &.c.,  some  of  which  are 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  and  others  only  imitations. 

There  are  two  small  obelisks  in  the  Britisli  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  Ircm 
Cairo.1 

OB'ELOS.  (Vid.  Veru.) 

OBLIGATIO'NES.  Obligatio  is  defined*  (o  be 
“  a  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are  under  a  necessity 
of  paying  ( solvendae )  anything  according  to  the  laws 
of  our  state.”  This  definition  has  only  reference  to 
one  part  of  an  obligation,  namely,  the  right  of  action, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  a  Roman 
obligation.  According  to  Paulus,3  the  substance  of 
an  obligation  consists  in  another  person  binding 
himself  to  give  to  us  something,  or  to  do  something, 
or  to  secure  or  make  good  something  (ad  dandum 
aliquid,  vel  faciendum,  vel  prcestandum).  This  “  bind¬ 
ing”  must,  however,  be  understood  of  a  “legal 
binding,”  that  is,  the  party  who  fails  to  perform 
what  he  has  engaged  to  do,  must  be  liable  to  legal 
compulsion  ;  in  other  words,  the  duty  which  he 
owes  may  be  enforced  by  suit  or  action.  Any 
agreement  which  is  binding  according  to  positive 
morality,  but  which,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be  le¬ 
gally  enforced,  is  not  properly  an  obligatio,  but  still 
the  Romans  gave  such  agreement  the  name  of  obli¬ 
gatio,  and  added  the  term  naturalis,  by  which  it  is 
opposed  to  civilis  and  praetoria  or  honoraria^  The 
obligationes  civiles  were  those  which  were  created 
by  enactments  ( legibus ),  or  generally  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  jus  civile ;  prajtoriae  or  honorariae  were 
those  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  praetor.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  ev<  nt* 
on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  obligation*  s  a 
binding  force,  obligationes  arose  either  from  con¬ 
tract  or  quasi  contract,  and  delict  (malejicium,  delict¬ 
um),  or  quasi  delict.4  According  to  Gaius,  every 
obligatio  arises  either  from  contract  or  delict. 

Contract  (contractus)  was  made  in  four  ways — 
re,  verbis,  litteris,  and  consensu. 

As  an  example  of  a  contract  re,  Gaius  mentions 
mutuum.  (Vid.  Mutuum.)  Also,  if  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  from  a  person  who  paid  by  mis 
take,  the  payer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery  ju3t 
as  if  it  were  a  case  of  mutuum.  But  “  this  kind  of 
obligation,”  observes  Gaius,  “  does  not  appear  tw 
arise  from  contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  the 
intention  of  payment  rather  intends  to  dissolve  or 
put  an  end  to  (distrahere)  a  transaction  (negotium) 
than  to  commence  or  to  constitute  (contrahere)  a 
transaction.”  In  such  a  case  the  English  law  has 
a  fiction  of  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  per 
son  who  has  received  the  money. 

To  the  contracts  made  re,  there  also  belong  Com 
modatum,  Depositum,  and  Pignus. 

The  obligatio  verbis  was  contracted  by  oral  ques 
tion  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The  form 
of  words  was  :  Dari  Spondes  1  Spondeo  ;  Dabis ! 
Daho ;  Promittisl  Promitto ;  Fidepromittisl  Fido- 
promitto;  Fidejubes  1  Fidejubeo ;  Facies  1  Faciarn 
The  words  dari  spondes  1  spondeo,  were  so  pecu 
liarly  Roman,  that  their  legal  effect  could  not  be 
preserved  if  their  meaning  was  transferred  into  an¬ 
other  language ;  nor  could  a  valid  obligatio  with  a 
peregrinus  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  word  spondeo.1 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.* 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and  an 


1.  (Zoega,  De  Usu  et  Origine  Obeliscoruro.—  Egyptian  An 
tiquities,  vol.  i.,  c.  14,  15,  London,  12mo,  1832.) — 2.  (3n*t. ,  :au 
tit.  13.) — 3.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7,  s.  3.) — 4.  (Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13  ) — • 
(Gaius,  iii  93,  179.) — 6  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Com.,  5.) 
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■Wer  {ex  ini errogationc  et  respansione)  that  the  terms 
“  stipulari”  and  “  stipulatio”  refer.  The  word 
“stipulari”  properly  refers  to  him  who  asks  the 
question,  “  Si  quis  ita  dari  stipulet.ur ;  Post  mortem 
meam  dan  spondes ;  vel  ita,  Cum  morieris,  spondes  ?” 
The  person  who  asked  the  question  was  stipulator; 
he  who  answered  the  question  was  promissor,  and 
he  was  said  spondere.1 *  Sometimes  the  whole  form 
of  words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an¬ 
swer  is  comprehended  in  the  term  stipulatio,*  and 
the  participle  “  stipulata”  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
passive  sense.8 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  con- 
lition  was  invalid  {inutilis).  As  the  stipulatio  was 
directed  by  words,  it  was  a  necessaiy  consequence 
that  the  parties  should  have  powei  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  ground  was  founded  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  mutus  and  a  surdus  could  not  be  parties 
to  a  stipulatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  pupilli  and  in¬ 
fantes  with  respect  to  obligationes,  see  Jmpubes  and 
Infans.  The  stipulator  might  have  another  party 
to  the  contract  on  his  behalf,  who  was  called  ad- 
stipulator.  The  adstipulator  had  the  same  right  of 
action  as  the  stipulator,  and,  theiefore,  a  payment 
in  respect  of  the  stipulatio  could  be  made  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  stipulator ;  and  the  stipulator  had  an 
actio  mandati  against  the  adstipulator  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  anything  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  adstipulatio. 
The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres  of  the 
adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulation  of  a  slave  for  his 
master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all  cases  he  could 
acquire  for  his  master  by  stipulation.  The  same 
rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  him  who  was  in 
cmncipio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son  who  was 
ir.  the  power  of  his  father  became  his  adstipulator, 
he  did  not  acquire  anything  for  his  father,  though  he 
acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio.  Still  his  adstipula¬ 
tio  gave  the  son  a  right  of  action,  provided  he  was 
released  from  the  father’s  power  without  a  capitis 
diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  father’s  death,  or 
by  being  inaugurated  flamen  dialis.  The  same  rule 
of  law  applied  to  a  filiafamilias  and  to  a  wife  in 
manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  promissor  were 
called  sponsores,  fidepromissores,  Sdejussores.  ( Vid. 
Intercessio.) 

The  case  of  an  obligatio  literis  is  illustrated  by 
Gaius4  by  the  instance  of  nomina  transcripticia,  as 
when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a  person 
in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  partnership, 
enters  it  in  his  book  {codices,  or  tabula  expensiet  ac- 
cepti)  as  a  debt  {expensum  illi  fert  :*  expensum  tulisse 
non  dicit,  cum  tabulas  non  recitat).  This  was  called 
“  Nomen  transcripticium  a  re  in  personam .”  It  was 
called  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam  when  a 
creditor  entered  in  his  books  a  debt  as  due  from  a 
third  party,  which  was  really  due  from  another 
party,  but  which  that  other  party  had  transferred 
(delegavit)  to  the  creditor. 

Cicero  clearly  alludes  to  this  literarum  obligatio 
in  his  Oration  pro  Roscio  Comcedo.  He  says,* 
speaking  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand,  “  his  claim  is  for 
a  certain  sum  of  money  ( pecunia  certa),  and  this 
must  be  either  ‘  data’  (a  case  of  obligatio  re),  or 
*  expensa  lata’  (the  liteiarum  obligatio),  or  stipulata 
(an  obligatio  verbis).” 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  convert¬ 
ing  an  obligation  of  a  different  kind  into  an  obligatio 
literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by  Unterholzner* 
in  an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 


1.  (Gaius,  in.,  100,  105. — Dig'.  45,  tit.  1,  s.  113  :  “De  Verbo- 
rum  Obligationibus.”) — 2.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  1,  s.  5,  t)  1.) — 3.  (Cic., 
Pro  Rose.  Com.,  5.) — 4.  (lii.,  128  ) — 5.  (Compare  Cic.,  Pro 
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before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gaius ,  and  it 
has  since  been  discussed  by  other  writers.  [Inter- 
holzner  conjectured  that  a  third  party,  with  the 
consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor,  made  the  entrj 
in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus'  represents 
the  literarum  obligatio  as  a  novatio  or  change  of  an 
obligation  of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  anothei 
kind,  and  this,  he  says,  was  effected  both  by  word* 
and  writing  {faripacn  sal  ypuu/uaoi).  It  was  effected, 
according  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
debtor  {ypdQeiv  (trjpara  npd(  avrov )  to  ask  his  con¬ 
sent  to  the  old  obligation  being  made  into  a  new 
one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor  consem 
ing.  As  stated  by  him,  the  obligatio  literis  might 
be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter  of  the  creditor 
to  the  debtor,  and  the  debtor’s  reply.  In  principle, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  contracted 
by  the  debtor’s  consent  expressed  by  a  subscription 
in  the  creditor’s  books.  The  literarum  obligatio  of 
Theophilus,  however,  rather  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  other  kinds  of  literarum  obligatio  referred  to 
by  Gaius,*  where  he  says,  “  this  obligation  can  be 
contracted  by  chirographa  and  syngrapha,  that  is, 
if  a  man  writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  oi 
will  pay  it ;  provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipula¬ 
tio  on  the  same  account.”  It  >s  not  impossible  that 
Gaius  means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an 
obligation  of  another  kind  into  that  of  pecunia  ex¬ 
pensa  by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is 
no  objection  to  this,  as  Unterholzner  has  it,  “  that  a 
unilateral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,”  for  an  obligatio  was  already  contracted 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove ;  but  if  he 
could  prove  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  pecunia  certa,  if  he  had  complied 
with  certain  forms.  Gaius3  certainly  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio  was  con¬ 
tracted  simply  “  expensum  ferendo but  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  this  literarum  obligatio 
required  the  consent  of  the  debtor  either  orally  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by  letter;4  and  this 
is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius;  for,  though  he  says 
that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the  “  expensum  ferendo ,” 
that  does  not  exclude  his  consent,  but  merely  shows 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  consent 
legally  binding. 

The  obligationes  consensu  were  emtio  and  ven- 
ditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  mandatum.  All 
obligationes  by  contract,  of  course,  required  con¬ 
sent  and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  “  these  obli¬ 
gationes,”  says  Gaius,4  “  are  said  to  be  contracted 
consensu,  because  no  peculiar  form  of  words  or 
writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  was  sufficient.”  Accordingly, 
such  transactions  could  take  place  between  persons 
at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but  a  verborum 
obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the  parties  The 
actions  founded  on  these  obligationes  consensu 
were  bonae  fidei. 

A  legal  obligatio  implies  a  right  of  action  against 
the  person  who  owes  the  duty  {qui  obligatur)  This 
right  of  action  {ex  contractu)  might  be  acquired  by 
any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It  might  also  be 
acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were  in  his  potes- 
tas,  manus,  and  mancipium ;  and  by  free  men  and 
slaves  whom  a  man  possessed  bona  fide,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions.  This  right  of  action  might  also  b6 
acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts  of  a  free  maa 
who  was  his  agent,  so  far  that  he  could  require  the 
cession  of  the  obligatio  so  acquired. 

An  obligatio  was  terminated  ( tollitur )  in  vanoua 
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ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  payment 
(solutio )  of  what  was  due.  A  man,  with  the  consent 
nf  the  creditor,  might  pay  another’s  debt,  but  the 
two  schools  differed  as  to  the  legal  consequence  of 
such  payment.  The  Proculiani,  as  usual,  adhering 
strictly  to  fundamental  principles,  maintained  that 
the  debtor  was  still  under  his  obligatio,  but  if  the 
money  was  demanded  of  him  by  the  creditor,  he  had 
a  good  plea  of  dolus  malus  ( exceptio  doli  malt). 

An  obligatio  might  be  terminated  by  acceptilatio. 
An  obligation  contracted  per  aes  et  libram  might 
be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also  one  ari¬ 
sing  “  ex  judicati  causa.”  (Vid.  Nexum.)  An  ob¬ 
ligatio  might  also  be  determined  by  novatio,  which 
is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  ( debitum )  into  an¬ 
other  obligation,  and  the  determination  of  the  for¬ 
mer  obligation.1  This  is  explained  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  instance  :*  If  I  stipulate  that  Titius  shall  give 
me  what  is  due  from  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises 
by  the  intervention  of  a  new  person,  and  the  former 
obligation  is  determined  by  being  replaced  by  the 
latter ;  and  sometimes  a  former  obligatio  may  be 
determined  by  a  subsequent  stipulatio,  though  the 
subsequent  stipulatio  may  be  invalid.  If  the  stipu¬ 
lation  was  from  the  same  person,  it  required  the 
addition  of  something  to  effect  a  novatio,  as  the 
addition  of  a  condition,  or  the  circumstance  of  add¬ 
ing  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  that 
there  was  no  novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful¬ 
filled,  and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con¬ 
tinued.  The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpicius  as  to  the  condition  immediately  effecting 
a  novatio,  was  not  law  in  the  time  of  Gaius  ( alio 
jure  utimur). 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  litis 
contest  at  io,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
legit  imum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generally,  under 
the  articles  litis  contestatio  and  legitimum  judi¬ 
cium,  what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respective¬ 
ly.  The  original  obligation  ( principalis  obligatio) 
was  determined  by  the  litis  contestatio,  and  the 
defendant  (reus)  was  then  bound  ( tenetur )  by  the 
litis  contestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  the  litis 
contestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (ex  causa  judicati).  It  was 
a  consequence  of  these  doctrines,  that,  after  a  litis 
contestatio  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract ;  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  dari  mihi  oportere, 
it  was  bad  (inutilis),  for  after  the  litis  contestatio 
the  dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a  ju¬ 
dicium  quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio  ex¬ 
isted  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  might  be  answered  by  a  plea  (exceptio)  of  a 
res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the  judicia 
imperio  continentia  the  exceptio  rei  judicatae  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  legitima  judi¬ 
cia,  and  the  exceptio  rei  in  judicium  deduct*  to  the 
litis  contestatio.  On  this  subject  the  reader  may 
consult  Keller,  Ueber  Litis  Contestation,  p.  11,  &c. 

Obligationes  arising  from  contract  passed  by 
universal  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  obligationes  from  the  credi¬ 
tor  to  another  person  except  by  a  novatio,  which 
was  effected  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
obligatio,  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
sue  as  the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  name.3 

From  the  consideration  of  obligationes  arising 

1.  (Dig.  46,  tit.  2  :  “De  Nmationibus  et  Delegationibus  * — 2. 
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from  contracts,  Gaius1  passes  to  the  considei  atioa 
of  obligationes  “  quae,  ex  delicto  oriuntvr and  these 
delicts,  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  obliga¬ 
tiones,  are  Furtum,  Bona  Rapta  or  Rapina,  Dam¬ 
num,  and  Injuria.  All  these  obligationes  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  comprised  in  one  genus,  whereas  tho 
obligationes  ex  contractu  are  distributed  into  four 
genera. 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  jurists  of  obh- 
gationes  ex  delicto  with  obligationes  ex  contractu 
was  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  both  classes 
of  obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  in 
personam,  or  rights  against  a  determinate  individ¬ 
ual  or  determinate  individuals ;  but  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  difference  in  the  origin  of  the  two  rights. 
The  rights  ex  contractu  are  rights  founded  on  law¬ 
ful  acts,  and  rights  ex  delicto  are  rights  founded 
on  infringements  of  other  rights. 

The  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu  are  not  enu¬ 
merated  by  Gaius,  but  they  are  discussed  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.2  These  obligationes  do  not 
properly  arise  either  from  contract  or  delict ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on  acts  which  are 
not  delicts,  they  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  contract  rather  than  to  delict,  if  we  will  refer 
them  to  one  of  these  classes.  But,  in  fact,  these 
quasi  contracts  belong  to  neither  class.  Instances 
of  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the  Insti¬ 
tutes,  are  “  absentia  negotiorum  gestio ”  (vid.  Nego- 
tiorum  Gestorcm  Actio),  the  “  tutelae  judicium,"  a 
“  communis  res  sine  societate,"  as  when  a  thing  has 
been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several  persons,  and 
some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contracts  are  arranged  in  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Justinian  after  obligationes  ex  contractu, 
and  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  obligationes  ex  delicto.  In¬ 
stances  of  these  obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  Institutes3  are,  “  si  judex  litem  suam 
fecerit ,”  and  the  case  of  “  dejectum  effusumve,'  ’  and 
others. 

We  may  now  examine  more  closely  the  meaning 
of  the  term  obligatio,  and  other  terms  used  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  law  of  contracts.  Its  etymology  (lig-o, 
to  bind)  points  merely  to  the  obligatory  part  of  a 
contract,  or  to  the  duty  owing  by  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other  party  (creditor), 
or  to  the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  word  which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio 
or  “  binding,”  expresses  the  determination  of  such 
binding,  is  “  solutio  ;”  and,  generally,  some  form  of 
the  word  “  solvo”  is  the  appropriate  term  to  ex¬ 
press  the  legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But, 
inasmuch  as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to 
the  contract,  imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to 
the  contract,  or  imply  mutual  rights  in  the  parties 
to  the  contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  used  to 
express  both  the  rights  and  the  corresponding  du¬ 
ties  which  arise  out  of  the  contract.  Consistently 
with  this,  we  find  the  right  of  the  creditor  spoken 
of  as  his  obligatio,  and  the  duty  of  the  debtor  as  his 
obligatio.  There  is  no  special  name  in  the  Roman 
law  for  a  right  against  a  determinate  person  or  de¬ 
terminate  persons.  The  name  for  ownership  or 
property  is  dominium,  to  which  is  opposed  the 
name  obligationes  as  descriptive  of  rights  against 
determinate  persons. 

It  is  correctly  remarked  (Austin,  An  outline  of  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  General  Jurisprudence),  “  that 
in  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers  the  tern,  ob¬ 
ligatio  is  never  applied  to  a  duty  which  answers  to 
a  right  in  rem."  But  as  the  duty  answering  to  a 
right  in  rem  is  only  the  duty  of  forbearance,  that  is, 
of  not  doing  anything,  there  is  no  great  incorn  eni- 
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ence  in  the  want  of  a  name  :  as  soon  as  an  act  is 
done  which  is  an  infringement  of  the  right,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word),  an  obligation  arises  by  force 
of  such  act  ( obligatio  ex  delicto ),  and  gives  the  injured 
person  a  right  of  action  against  the  wrong-doer. 

A  contractus,  as  it  will  appear  from  what  has 
•een  said,  required  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to 
it.  Those  obligationes  which  were  said  to  be 
founded  on  “  consent”  ( consensus )  were  said  to  be 
*o  founded  only  because  consent  was  sufficient,1 * 
and  no  pecul  ar  form  of  words  or  expression  was 
required  ;  whereas,  in  the  obligationes  contracted 
“re,”  “verbis,”  and  “literis,”  certain  acts,  words, 
or  writing  were  required.  In  those  contracts 
where  particular  forms  were  not  required  in  order 
to  convert  them  into  obligationes,  any  words  or 
acts  were  sufficient  which  were  evidence  of  con¬ 
sent.  What  words  and  acts  are  evidence  of  con¬ 
sent,  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined  generally  in 
any  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  certain  acts  or 
events  exclude  the  notion  of  consent,  even  if  the 
form?)  parts  of  a  contract  have  been  most  scrupu¬ 
lous!  i  observed ;  constraint  by  force  or  threats  (vis, 
metu  .’),  and  fraud  (dolus),  and,  in  many  cases,  error 
(error,  ignorantia),  either  render  the  agreement  ab¬ 
solutely  null,  or  give  the  party  who  has  been  con¬ 
strained,  deceived,  or  in  error,  various  modes  of 
defence  against  the  claims  of  the  other  party. 

An  obligatio  supposes  two  persons ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  duty  is  due,  or  the  creditor,  and  the 
person  from  whom  it  is  due,  or  the  debitor.  But 
there  may  be  more  than  two  parties  to  an  obliga¬ 
tio,  either  as  creditores  or  debitores,  or  both,  all  of 
whom  may  be  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  rei.*  With  reference  to  a  person  who  is 
under  the  same  obligatio,  a  person  may  be  called 
correus.  But  when  there  are  several  parties  to  an 
obligatio,  there  are  properly  several  obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores  are 
several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the  credi¬ 
tores  and  debitores  are  several.  In  the  obligatio 
pro  rata,  the  claims  of  the  several  creditores,  or 
the  duties  of  the  several  debitores,  are  determinate 
parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the  parts 
being  united  in  one  formal  obligatio.  There  are 
cases  when  several  creditores  may  claim  the  whole 
(solidum),  or  several  debitores  may  owe  the  whole 
(solidum) :  where  a  creditor  claims  the  whole 
against  several  debitores,  there  are,  in  fact,  several 
obligationes  binding  on  the  several  debitores.  If 
he  can  only  claim  the  whole  once,  he  may  claim  it 
from  any  of  the  debitores  ;  but  when  he  has  been 
satisfied  by  one  debitor,  his  whole  claim  is  extin¬ 
guished. 

An  obligatio  may  be  unilateral,  that  is,  may  only 
give  a  right  of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as 
in  the  case  of  mutuum,  stipulatio,  and  others  ;  or 
it  may  be  bilateral,  that  is,  it  may  give  a  right  to 
each  party  against  the  other,  as  emtio,  venditio, 
locatio,  conductio. 

It  remains  to  explain  some  other  terms  which 
are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement  is  con- 
»entio,  pactio,  pactum  conventum,  and  its  essence 
is  consent :  “  conventionis  verbum  generale  est,  ad 
omnia  pertinens,  de  quibus  negotii  contrahendi  transi- 
gendique  causa  consentiunt,  qui  inter  se  agunt."3 
Conventiones,  then,  were  juris  gentium,  and,  as  a 
genus,  were  divisible  into  species.  Those  conven¬ 
tiones  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  right  of  ac¬ 
tion  were  called  contractus,  of  which  the  Roman 
iaw  acknowledged  the  four  kinds  already  mention- 

1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  135.  —2.  (Cic  De  Or.,  ii.,  43.)— 3.  (Dig.  ii., 

<*  .  14.) 


ed.  As  these  contractus  are  distinguished  by  par 
ticular  names,  they  have  been  named  by  modern 
writers  contractus  nominati,  as  opposed  to  other 
contracts  presently  to  be  mentioned,  which  they 
have  named  innominati.  Contractus  nominati,  as 
has  been  shown,  were  contracts  made  or  accompa 
nied  by  certain  forms :  if  these  forms  were  want¬ 
ing  in  the  conventio,  it  could  not  '■elong  to  the  clasr 
of  contractus  nominati ;  but  if  th:  matter  of  the  con¬ 
ventio  was  a  civile  negotium  o.  a  civilis  causa,  it 
formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  the  foundation  of  an 
action  “  prcescriptis  verbis"  or  “  in  factum ;"  or,  as  it 
is  clearly  expressed  by  Julian,1  this  is  the  actio  “  ad 
quam  necesse  est  confugere,  quoties  contractus  exist- 
unt,  quorum  appellationes  nullce  jure  civili  proditce 
sunt."  All  the  events  upon  which  these  actions 
could  arise  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following 
heads  :  “  aut  do  tibi  ut  des,  out  do  ut  facias,  aut  facia 
ut  des,  aut  facio  ut  facias."  An  example  of  the  first 
class  will  show  the  difference  between  these  innom¬ 
inate  and  nominate  contracts  :  if  I  give  a  man  mor.- 
ey  for  a  thing,  this  is  buying  and  selling,  and  is  a 
nominate  contract ;  but  if  I  give  a  man  a  thing  for 
another  thing,  this  is  exchange,  and  it  is  an  innom¬ 
inate  contract,  but  still  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  ci¬ 
vilis  obligatio.  These  innominate  contracts  take  the 
name  of  contracts  from  their  resemblance  to  proper 
contracts  in  the  Roman  sense ;  but,  as  they  are  not 
referrible  to  any  one  of  such  contracts,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  them  into  a  separate  class.  These 
contracts,  as  it  will  appear  from  the  description  just 
given  of  them,  have  their  foundation  in  an  act  (a 
giving  or  doing)  by  one  of  the  parties,  and  so  far  re¬ 
semble  contracts  re.  Accordingly,  the  contract  is 
not  complete  so  long  as  a  thing  remains  to  be  given 
or  done  by  the  debitor  ;  and  the  creditor  may  have 
his  action  ( condictio )  for  the  recovery  of  a  thing 
which  he  has  given,  and  for  which  the  debtor  has 
not  made  the  return  (a  giving  or  an  act)  agreed 
upon.  The  creditor  has  also  his  action  generally 
(prcescriptis  verbis)  for  the  completion  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  or  for  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  its  non-performance. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  pacta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas  or 
answers  (exceptioncs) ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement  (con¬ 
ventio,  pactio)  could  not  be  referred  to  the  one  or 
other  class  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  right  of 
action.  Now  all  conventiones  were  the  foundation 
either  of  actiones  or  of  exceptiones.  Conventiones 
were  contractus  when  they  were  made  with  cer¬ 
tain  forms ;  when  they  were  not  made  with  these 
forms,  but  still  on  good  consideration  (causa),  they 
were  the  foundation  of  a  civilis  obligatio.  When 
there  was  no  causa,  there  was  no  obligatio  created 
by  such  conventio,  and  it  is  added,*  “  therefore  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  obligatio,  but  an 
exceptio  whence  it  follows  that  a  nuda  pactio  is 
a  pactio  sine  causa,  or  a  pactio  for  the  benefit  of  one 
party  only.  Sometimes  nuda  conventio  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  nuda  pactio.*  It  is  a  mistake  to  say 
that  pactum  by  itself  means  a  one-sided  contract. 
Pactum  is  a  term  as  general  as  conventio  (pactum 
a  paclione — est  autem  pactio  duorum  pluriumve  in 
idem  placitum  consensus*),  and  is  a  part  of  all  con¬ 
tracts,  as  conventio  is.  There  might  be  a  pactum 
or  pactio  relating  to  marriage,  the  establishment  of 
a  servitus  in  provincial  lands,  and  other  matters. 
But  pactum,  as  included  in  the  Jaw  of  obligationes, 
obtained  a  limited  signification  ;  and  it  was  used  to 
signify  agreements  not  included  among  the  con¬ 
tractus,  but  still  binding  agreements,  as  being  found- 

1.  (Dig.  19,  tit.  5  :  “De  pnescriptis  verbis,”  &c.) — 2.  (Dig  2 

tit.  14,  s.  7.  $  4.)— 3.  (Dig.  15,  tit.  5,  s.  15.)  -4.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  4,  * 

1.) — 5.  (Gaius,  ii.,  31.) 
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ed  on  a  causa  Some  of  these  obligatory  pacta 
were  he  foundation  of  an  actio  civilis,  and  some 
of  them  were  protected  by  the  praetor  :  ait  praetor  : 
“  Pacta,  conventa  quce  neque  dolo  malo  neque  adversus 
leges  plebiscita  senatus  consulta  edicta  decreta  princi- 
pum  neque  quo  fraus  cui  eorum  fiat  facta  erunt  serva- 
bo.”1 *  The  parties  to  a  pactum  were  said  “pacisci." 
Anything  might  be  the  subject  of  a  “  pactum"  which 
did  not  involve  an  illegality.  If  an  illegal  pactum 
was  made,  it  was  still  illegal,  though  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the  Di¬ 
gest  under  the  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones," 
but  in  the  same  book  with  the  titles  De  Jurisdic 
tione,  &c. 

Savigny  contends  that  the  notion  of  agreement, 
or  of  contract  in  its  general  sense  ( vertrag ),  is  too 
narrowly  conceived  by  jurists  in  general.  He  de¬ 
fines  agreement  to  be  the  “  union  of  several  persons 
in  one  concordant  declaration  of  will  whereby  their 
legal  relations  are  determined.”  Consequently,  the 
notion  of  contract  or  agreement  must  be  extended 
to  other  things  than  to  contracts  which  produce 
obligationes  :  for  instance,  tradition  is  characterized 
by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  declaration  of  their  wall  by  the  parties  to  the 
tradition  is  insufficient  to  effect  complete  tradition 
without  the  external  act  by  which  possession  is  ac¬ 
quired,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence  of 
the  agreement.  In  like  manner,  easements  ( servi - 
tutes)  take  their  rise  from  agreement.  The  imper¬ 
fect  conception  of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not 
separating  in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement 
from  those  acts  for  which  such  obligatory  agree¬ 
ment  is  generally  a  preparation,  and  of  which  it  is 
an  accompaniment.  This  becomes  more  apparent 
if  we  consider  the  case  of  a  gift,  which  is  a  real 
agreement,  but  without  any  obligation  :  it  is  merely 
a  giving  and  receiving  by  mutual  consent.  This 
general  notion  of  agreement  is  contained  in  the 
w°rds  of  Ulpian  already  quoted,  in  which  he  de¬ 
fines  pactio  to  be  “  duorum  pluriumve,"  &c.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  Romans  applied  the 
terms  pactio,  pactum,  and  conventio  to  any  agree¬ 
ments  except  those  which  were  the  foundation  of 
obligationes.3 

Pollicitatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  to  agree  ( pollicitatio  offerentis 
solius  promissum*).  A  pollicitatio,  of  course,  cre¬ 
ated  no  obligatio.  The  word  is  frequently  used 
with  reference  to  promises  made  by  a  person  to  a 
state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such  as  the  prom 
ise  to  erect  a  building,  to  exhibit  public  shows,  &c. 
Such  pollicitationes  were  binding  when  there  was 
a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with  reference  to  a  dig¬ 
nity  (honor)  conferred  or  to  be  conferred.  A  pollici¬ 
tatio  sine  causa  was  also  obligatory  if  the  person 
began  to  do  what  he  had  promised,  as  if  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  building  or  cleared  the  ground 
(Hide  theatro  ex  privatorum  pollicitationibus  multa  de¬ 
benture. 

A  person  who  vowed  anything  was  also  bound 
(vuto  obligatus). 

(Gaius,  iii.,  88,  &c .—Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  13,  &c.— Dig. 
47,  tit.  7,  De  Obligationibus  et  Aclionibus. — Miihlen- 
bruch.  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  lib.  iii.,  De  Obligation- 
ibus. — Marezoll,  Lehrbuch,  &c.  The  matter  of  ob¬ 
ligationes  is  arranged  by  Gans,  System  des  Romis- 
chen  Civilrechts,  p.  60,  \  om  Obligalionenrecht.) 
OBOLIJS.  ( Vid.  Drachma.) 

OBSIDIONA  LIS  CORONA.  (  Vid.  Corona,  p 
309.)  ’ 

OBSO'NIUM.  (Vid.  Opsonium.) 


1.  (Dig.  2  tit.  14  s.  7.)-2.  (Dig.  44,  tit.  7.1-3.  (Savigny 

System  des  Heut.  Rdm.  Rechts,  iii.)— 4.  (Dig.  50  tit  12  s 

-5.  (Vid.  Plin.  Epist  .  x.,  48  -Id.  ib.,  v.,  12?  ’  0 
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OCCUPATIO.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero1  to 
express  the  acquisition  of  ownership  by  occupation, 
or  the  taking  possession  of  that  which  has  no  own¬ 
er.  Among  the  modes  of  acquiring  ownership 
“  naturali  ratione,”  that  is,  by  such  means  as  are  in 
all  nations  acknowledged  to  be  lavfful  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  ownership,  Gaius9  enumerates  the  taking 
possession  of  those  things  quae  nulli'-s  sunt,  as  an¬ 
imals  of  the  chase,  birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things 
are  said  “  occupantis  fieri."* 

*OCHNE  (oxvy),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  commu 
nis.  Theocritus  has  bxvag.  (Vid.  Pyrus.)4 

♦OCHRA  (w xpa),  our  Yellow  Ochre,  i  e..  die 
ochrey  brown  iron  ore  of  Jameson.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancient  painters,  and  likewise  as  a 
medicine.6 

*OCRRUS  (c>xpog),  the  Pisum  Ochrys,  a  species 
of  Pease  that  grows  plentifully  among  corn  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.6 

*OCIMOEPDES  (bKiyoeidiq),  a  plant,  which  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Bauhin  hold  to  be  a  species  of  Lychnis  , 
an  opinion,  however,  which  is  rejected  by  Dodo- 
nasus.  Sprengel  agrees  wfith  Lobelius  and  Dale- 
champ  in  referring  it  to  the  Saponaria  Ocimoides.7 

*0'CIMUM  or  O'CYMUM  (ouiyov,  ounyov),  a 
plant,  wffiich  Adams  makes  the  same  with  the  -Ocy - 
mum  Basilicum,  or  Sweet  Basil.8 

O'CREA  (kv7]/j,ic),  a  Greave,  a  Leggin.  A  pair 
of  greaves  (Kvy/uldec)  was  one  of  the  six  articles  of 
armour  which  formed  the  complete  equipment  of  a 
Greek  or  Etruscan  warrior  (vid.  Arma,  p.  94),  and 
likewise  of  a  Roman  soldier  as  fixed  by  Servius 
Tullius.9  They  were  made  of  bronze,10  of  brass,11 
of  tin,19  or  of  silver  and  gold,13  with  a  lining  proba¬ 
bly  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth.  Another  method  of 
fitting  them  to  the  leg  so  as  not  to  hurt  it  was  by 
the  interposition  of  that  kind  of  sponge  which  wai 
also  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets  (vid.  Galea  p. 
466),  and  which  Aristotle  describes  as  being  re¬ 
markable  for  thinness,  density,  and  firmness.  The 
greaves,  lined  with  these  materials,  as  they  were 
fitted  wfith  great  exactness  to  the  leg,  probably  re 


!•  (Off-  *•>  7.) — 2.  (ii.,  66,  &c.) — 3.  (Dig  41,  tit  1 :  “  De  ac 
quirendo  rerum  dominio.”) — 4.  (Horn.,  Odyss.,  vii.,  120  — Th» 
?n«  tUSI  V> 134  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 5.  (Dioscor.,  v. 

in  . Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.)— 6.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P„  yiii  ,  3 
1U.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  28 — Galen,  D» 
brnip!.,  viii.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (Theophrast.,  II.  P., 
'•>,  19„  '  lb\>  v,,y  1-— Dioscor.,  ii.,  170.— Adams,  Append.,  s 

y_)  9.  (Liv.,  i  43.)— 10.  (Alcseus,  Frag.,  i.,  ed.  Matthias.) -11. 
iSf*-’  f™1;-  122  >~12-  (Hom.,  II.,  xviii.,  612.— Id.  ib.,  xxi . 
488  '~ 13'  '  irg”  jE“'’  V"-’  b34  _Id-  lb  >  v*ii.,  624.-  id.  ib  xi 
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quired,  in  many  cases,  no  other  fastening  than  their 
own  elasticity.  Often,  nevertheless,  they  were  far¬ 
ther  secured  by  two  straps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  woodcut  at  p.  94.  Their  form  and  appearance 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  preceding  wood- 
cut.  The  upper  figure  is  that  of  a  fallen  warrior, 
represented  among  the  sculptures,  now  at  Munich, 
belonging  to  the  temple  in  Hilgina.  In  consequence 
of  the  bending  of  the  knees,  the  greaves  are  seen  to 
project  a  little  above  them.  This  statue  also  shows 
very  distinctly  the  ankle-rings  (enio<pvpca),  which 
were  used  to  fasten  the  greaves  immediately  above 
the  feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the  same  woodcut 
represents  the  interior  view  of  a  bronze  shield  and 
a  pair  of  bronze  greaves,  which  were  found  by 
Signor  Campanari  in  the  tomb  of  an  Etruscan 
warrior,  and  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  These  greaves  are  made  right  and 
left. 

That  the  Greeks  took  great  delight  in  handsome 
and  convenient  greaves  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epithet  EVK.vrtp.l6eg,  as  used  by  Homer,  and  from  his 
minuteness  in  describing  some  of  their  parts,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ankle-rings,  which  were  sometimes  of 
silver.1  The  modern  Greeks  and  Albanians  wear 
greaves,  in  form  resembling  those  of  their  ances¬ 
tors,  but  mad«  of  softer  materials,  such  as  velvet, 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  fastened  with  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Among  the  Romans,  greaves  made  of  bronze,  and 
richly  embossed,  were  worn  by  the  gladiators. 
Some  such  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.2  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  time  of  the  emperors  greaves 
were  not  entirely  laid  aside  as  part  of  the  armour 
of  the  soldiers.3  At  an  earlier  period  the  heavy¬ 
armed  wore  a  single  greave  on  the  right  leg.4 *  Leg- 
gins  of  ox-hide  or  strong  leather,  probably  of  the 
form  already  described,  and  designated  by  the  same 
names  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  worn  by  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers®  and  by  huntsmen.6 

OCTOBER.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

OCTO'PHORON  (Vid.  Lectica,  p.  571.) 

CECUS.  ( Vid  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

*Oe  or  OIE  (oy,  oirt),  the  Pyrus  sorbus,  or  Ser¬ 
vice-tree.  Its  fruit  is  called  ova  by  Dioscorides.7 

♦CENANTHE  (oivuvOy),  a  plant,  about  which 
many  conjectures  have  been  formed.  Sprengel  pre¬ 
fers  that  of  Lobelius,  who  held  it  to  be  the  Pedicu- 
laris  tuberosa,  L.  “  From  my  acquaintance,  how¬ 
ever,”  observes  Adams,  “  with  the  (Enanthe  pimpi- 
nelloides,  or  Parsley  Waterdropwort,  I  cannot  help 
tkinking  that  it  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Dioscorides.  The  (Enanthe  crocata,  a  spe¬ 
cies  very  similar  in  appearance,  but  very  different 
in  quality,  is  entirely  out  of  the  question,  although 
Dr.  Milligan  holds  it  to  be  the  (Enanthe  of  Celsus. 
The  term  oivdvGy  is  likewise  applied  to  the  flowers 
of  the  wild  vine.”8 

♦II  A  small  bird  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Saxicola  (Enanthe,  Bech- 
stein.  Its  English  name  is  Wheatear ;  its  Scotch, 
Chacker.9 

*CENAS  ( olvdg ),  the  common  Pigeon,  or  Colum- 
ba  (Enas.10 

GENO'PHORLM  (olvo<f>opov),  a  Basket,  or  other 
contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine ;  a  wine- 
basket.  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those  who 
took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing  it  on  the 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  331. — Id.  ib.,  xi.,  18.) — 2.  (Gell.Pompeiana, 
1817,  plate  18. — Donaldson,  Pompeii,  vol.ii.) — 3.  (Lamprid.,  Al. 
gever.,  40.)— 4.  (Veget.,  De  Re  Mil.,  i.,  20.) — 5.  (Horn.,  Od., 
in/. ,  228. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xix.,  7. — Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  43.) 
— 6.  (Hot.,  ii.,  3,234.) — 7~.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  10. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Theophrast..  H.  P.,  vi.,  6. — Dioscor.,  iii., 
133. — Id.,  v.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A., 
U.  36. — Adams,  Apnend  .  s.  v.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  11.) 


road.1  A  slave,  called  the  wine-beirtr  (<rt  opkorua*) 
carried  it  probably  on  his  back. 

♦QENOTHE'RA  ( olvodrjpa ),  according  to  Spren¬ 
gel,  the  Epilobium  angustifolium,  or  narrow-leaved 
Willow-herb.  “  The  commentators,  however,”  re¬ 
marks  Adams,  “  are  in  general  very  undecided  re¬ 
garding  it.”3 

♦OESTRUS  ( olarpog ).  “  Bochart  and  Aldrovan- 
di,”  remarks  Adams,  “  have  proved  most  satisfacto¬ 
rily,  that  by  the  Greek  poets,  &c.,  the  terms  olorpoi 
and  pvutp  were  used  indiscriminately  ;  but  that  Ar¬ 
istotle  and  other  writers  on  matters  of  science  ap¬ 
ply  the  former  to  a  species  of  gadfly  (meaning,  I 
presume,  the  (Estrus  bovis,  or  Breeze),  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  a  species  of  horsefly  (the  Tabanus  bovinus). 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  most  satisfactory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter.  But  yet  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  Schneider,  treating  of  the  pvuip  of 
H21ian,  professes  himself  unable  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  it  was  a  species  of  (Estrus ,  Tabanus,  or  Hippo- 
bosca ;  and  in  another  place  he  offers  it  as  a  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  olorpog  of  Aristotle  was  a  species 
of  Culex.  It  seems  agreed  that  the  Asilus  of  Virgil 
was  the  Breeze.”  ( Vid.  Asilus.)4 

OFFENDIX.  (Vid.  Apex.) 

OGULNIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

OIKIA2  AIKH  (oUiag  SUy),  an  action  to  recovei 
a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action  where 
property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the  dicasts 
decided  (diediKaoev)  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (knebiKa- 
oev).  Nothing  farther  being  requisite,  the  suit  was 
an  dripyxog  dyuv.  Certain  speeches  of  Lysias, 
Issbus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost,  were 
upon  this  subject.  The  o’lKiag  6lkt)  was  only  to  re¬ 
cover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or  mesne 
profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called  evomiov 
diKT].  (Vid.  Enoikiou  Dike.)® 

OFFIOIUM  ADMISSIO'NUM.  (Vid.  Admihi- 

ONALIS.) 

OINOCHOOI  (olvoxdoi).  (Vid.  Symposium.) 

OIONISTICE  (oiuvcoTCKy).  (Vid.  Divinatio,  p 
369.) 

♦OLTVA,  the  Olive-tree.  (Vid.  Elaia  and  Co- 
tinos.) 

OLLA,  ant.  AULA,®  dim.  OLLULA  (Aebyg ;  x^ 
rpog,  xurpa,  dim.  xvrpig),  a  vessel  of  any  material, 
round  and  plain,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  ;  a  pot, 
a  jar. 

Besides  being  made  of  earthenware7  (ooTpaKlvy. 
testacea )  and  bronze  (xaTiny,  cenea ,8  cenum  ;9  Aebyi 
XuAueog10),  the  ancients  also  made  these  vessels  of 
different  kinds  of  stone,  which  were  turned  upon 
the  lathe.  At  Pleurs,  a  village  near  Chiavenna,  to 
the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  the  manufacture 
of  vessels  from  the  potstone  found  in  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountain  is  still  carried  on,  and  has  probably 
existed  there  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  who  makes 
express  mention  of  it.11  Some  of  these  vessels  are 
nearly  two  feet  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to 
bear  the  fire,  are  used  for  cooking  (Oculis  obser- 
vare  ollam  pultis,  ne  aduratur13). 

The  following  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  vase  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  at  Canino  in 
Etruria.  The  painting  upon  it  represents  the  story 
of  Medea  boiling  an  old  ram  with  a  view  to  per¬ 
suade  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death.13 

1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  109. — Juv.,  Sat.,  vii.,  11. — Pers.,  Sat., 

v.,  140. — Mart.,  vi.,  88.— Apuleius,  Met.,  viii. — Tertull.,  De  Je- 

jun.,  9.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8,  s.  19.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H. 

P.,  ix.,  10.  —  Dioscor.,  iv.,  116.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4. 

(jElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  37. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att 

Proc.,  p.  492.)  —  6.  (Plaut.,  Aulul.,  passim.)  —  7.  (Anti-rh  mot 

ap.  Athen.,  x.,  70.) — 8.  (A5sop.,  Fab.,  329. — Cato,  De  Re  Rast., 

81.) — 9.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  318-321 .)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.) — II 

(H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22,  s.  44.)— 12  (Varro  ap.  Non.  Marct  11.,  p.  543 

ed.  Merceri.— Festus,  s.  v.  A  ulas.)  —13.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  318 

321.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  24.) 
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The  pot  has  a  round  bottom,  and  is  supported  by  a  tri- 
|)od,  under  which  is  a  large  fire.  The  ram,  restored 
to  youth,  is  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  out  of  the  pot. 
Instead  of  being  supported  by  a  separate  tripod,  the 
vessel  was  sometimes  made  with  the  feet  all  in  one 
piece,  and  it  was  then  called  in  Greek  rpinovc  ( vid . 
Tkipos),  xvTponovg,1  and  ^vpicTarriq. 

Besides  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  order  to  boil 
water  or  cook  victuals,  the  ancients  used  pots  to 
carry  fire,  just  as  is  now  done  by  the  modern  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.2  They  also  used 
small  pots  containing  fire  and  pitch,  to  annoy  the 
enemy  in  sieges  by  throwing  them  from  slings  and 
military  engines. 

A  late  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  informs  us  that  the 
Turks  wash  their  hands  in  the  following  manner  : 
A  boy  or  servant  pours  water  upon  the  hands,  the 
water  falling  into  a  vessel  wrhich  is  placed  under¬ 
neath  to  receive  it.3  So  in  the  Odyssey,4  a  servant 
brings  water  in  a  golden  ewer  (npoxou),  and  pours 
it  upon  the  hands  of  the  guest  over  a  jar  (Xe6t}ti)  of 
silver.  Numerous  passages  of  ancient  authors  show 
that  this  practice  has  always  prevailed  in  the  same 
countries. 

The  Argives  and  ^Eginetans  drank  out  of  small, 
coarse  pots  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
purchase  cups  of  superior  quality  from  Athens.5 
(Vid.  Fictile,  p.  440.) 

Ollae  were  also  used  to  hold  solids  and  keep  them 
in  store,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  same  service 
in  regard  to  liquids.  ( Vid.  Amphora.)  Thus  grapes 
were  kept  in  jars  as  at  present.6  Although  pots 
were  commonly  made  solely  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  therefore  destitute  of  ornament  and  with¬ 
out  handles,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made  with 
two  handles  (S'iutoC)  like  amphorae  ;  and,  when  they 
were  well  turned  upon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  smooth 
and  neat,  and  so  large  as  to  hold  six  congii 
gallons  nearly),  they  were,  as  we  learn  from  Plato,7 8 
considered  very  beautiful. 

Pots  were  used,  as  with  us,  in  gardening  * 

Another  very  remarkable  use  of  these  vessels  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed,9  or  to  be  carried  any¬ 


1.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  Dies,  748. — Schol.  in  Soph.,  Aj.,  1405.) — 2. 
(Xen.,  Hellen..  iv.,  5,  fy  4.) — 3.  (Fellows's  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  153.)— 4.  (i.,  136.)— 5.  (Herod.,  v.,  88.)— 6.  (Col.,  De 
Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43.) — 7.  (Hipp.  Maj.,  p.  153,  154,  ed.  Heindorff.)  J 
— 8  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  51.) — 9.  (Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1188. — Schol  I 
luc.  -Moeris,  s.  v.  ’K  /\vtdicijl6s.) 
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where.1  Hence  the  exposure  of  children  was  call 
ed  kyxvrpifriv*  and  the  miserable  women  who  prac 
tised  it  eyxvTpLOTpLcu* 

In  monumental  inscriptions  the  term  rUa  is  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  the  pots  which  were  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or  inferior  members  ol 
a  family,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view  in 
the  niches  of  the  Columbarium,  or  immured  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some  good  spe¬ 
cimens  of  cinerary  ollae  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  small  apartment  so  constructed  as  tu 
exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of  arranging  them. 
(Vid.  above,  p.  287,  288,  461,  and  numerous  plates 
in  Bartoli’s  Antichi  Sepolcri .) 

The  lid  of  the  olla  was  called  enidr/pa  and  opercu¬ 
lum.  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  material  and 
the  style  of  ornament  with  the  c'la  itself.4 

♦OLOLYGON  (blolvyuv),  “the  name  of  an  an¬ 
imal,”  says  Adams,  “  mentioned  by  Theocritus. 
The  scholiast  calls  it  a  swallow  ;  some  have  refer¬ 
red  it  to  the  lark  ;  and  others  have  supposed  it  a 
frog !  From  the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
(t.  e.,  from  oloMyri),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
scholiast.”* 

♦OLOSTTON  (oXootiov),  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides.  “  Little,  however,  can  be  made,”  says 
Adams,  “  from  his  brief  description  of  it.  It  is  de¬ 
cidedly  not  the  Stellaria  Holosteum,  or  Greater  Stich- 
wort,  as  Ruellius  supposed  ;  nor  th e^Plantago  albi¬ 
cans,  as  Dodonaeus  suggested.  Whether  or  not  the 
Holosteum  umbellatum.  as  Tabermontanus  and  Spren- 
gel  contend,  possesses  the  requisite  character,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  decide,  as  I  have  no  acquaintance 
with  that  plant.”6 

OLYMPIAD  (’OXvpmdg),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the  period 
of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  olympiads  began 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Corcebus  in  the 
footrace,  which  happened  in  the  year  B.C.  776.’ 
Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished  B.C. 
264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  arranged 
events  according  to  the  conquerors  in  each  olym¬ 
piad,  with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years  of  the 
Attic  archons,  the  Spartan  ephors,  and  that  of  the 
Argive  priestesses.*  His  practice  of  recording  events 
by  olympiads  was  followed  by  Polybius,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  sometimes 
by  Pausanias,  A21ian,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Arrian,  &c. 
It  is  twice  adopted  by  Thucydides9  and  Xenophon.1* 
The  names  of  the  conquerors  in  the  footrace  were 
only  used  to  designate  the  olympiad,  not  the  con¬ 
querors  in  the  other  contests.  Thucydides,11  how¬ 
ever,  designates  two  olympiads  by  the  name  of  the 
conquerors  in  the  pancratium  ;  but  this  appears 
only  to  have  been  done  on  account  of  the  celebrity 
of  these  victors,  both  of  whom  conquered  twice  in 
the  pancratium.  Other  writers,  however,  adhere 
so  strictly  to  the  practice  of  designating  the  olym¬ 
piad  only  by  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace,  that  even 
when  the  same  person  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
other  contests  as  well  as  in  the  footrace,  they  only 
mention  the  latter.  Thus  Diodorus12  and  Pausa¬ 
nias13  only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon  of  Cor¬ 
inth  in  the  footrace,  although  he  had  also  conquered 
at  the  same  festival  in  the  pentathlum. 

The  writers  who  make  us<-  of  the  aera  of  the 
olympiads  usually  give  the  number  of  the  olympiad 
(the  first  corresponding  to  B.C,  776),  and  then  the 
name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  footrace.  Some  wrt- 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  512-516. — Schol.  ad  loc.) — 2.  (Hesych. 

s.  v.)  —  3.  (45uidas,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  48.  —  Cal.,  1.  cl 

— 5.  (Theocrit.,  vii.,  139.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (Dio* 

cor.,  iv.,  1). — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)- 

7.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  I)  3. — Id.,  viii.,  26,  I)  3. — Strabo,  viii.,  p.  355.)- 

8.  (Polyb.  xii.,  12,  1.)— 9.  (iii.,  8  ;  v.,  49.)  —  10  (Hellen.,  i 

2,  H  ;  3,  t)  1.)— 11.  (11  cc.)— 12.  (xi  ’0  '—13  iv.,  24,  t>  9 
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t«rs  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
a  certain  olympiad ;  but  others  do  not  give  the  sep¬ 
arate  years  of  each  olympiad.  The  rules  for  con¬ 
certing  olympiads  into  the  year  B.C.,  and  vice  ver- 
ta ,  are  given  under  Calendar  (Greek),  p.  191 ;  but, 
as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use  of  the 
student  a  list  of  the  olympiads,  with  the  years  of  the 
Christian  sera  corresponding  to  them,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  olympiads  to  A.D.  301.  To  save 
space,  the  separate  years  of  each  olympiad,  with  the 
corresponding  years  B.C.,  are  only  given  from  the 
47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the  other 
olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In  consult¬ 
ing  the  following  table,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  about  midsum¬ 
mer  (vid.  Olympic  Games),  and  that  the  Attic  year 
commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  therefore, 
an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of  the  Attic 
/ear,  the  year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one.  Thus 
Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
.  5th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  following 
table  to  B.C.  400 ;  but,  as  his  death  happened  in 
Thargelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attic  year,  the 
year  B.C.  must  be  reduced  by  one,  which  gives  us 
B.C.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  death. 
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01. 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01. 

776. 

1. 

1. 

590. 

3. 

542. 

3. 

772. 

2. 

1. 

589. 

4. 

541. 

4. 

768. 

3. 

1. 

588. 

48. 

1. 

540. 

60. 

1. 

764. 

4. 

1. 

587. 

2. 

539. 

2. 

760. 

5. 

1. 

586. 

3. 

538. 

3. 

756. 

6. 

1. 

585. 

4. 

537. 

4. 

752. 

7. 

1. 

584. 

49. 

1. 

536. 

61. 

1. 

748. 

8. 

1. 

583. 

2. 

535. 

2. 

744. 

9. 

1. 

582. 

3. 

534. 

3. 

740. 

10. 

1. 

581. 

4. 

533. 

4. 

736 

11. 

1. 

580 

50. 

1. 

532. 

62. 

1. 

732 

12. 

1. 

579. 

2. 

531. 

2. 

728. 

13. 

1. 

578. 

3. 

530. 

3. 

724. 

14. 

1. 

577. 

4. 

529. 

4. 

720. 

15. 

1. 

576. 

51. 

1. 

528. 

63. 

1. 

716. 

16. 

1. 

575. 

2. 

527. 

2. 

712. 

17. 

1. 

574. 

3 

526. 

3. 

708. 

18. 

1. 

573. 

4. 

525. 

4. 

704. 

19. 

1. 

572. 

52. 

1. 

524. 

64. 

1. 

700. 

20. 

1. 

571. 

2. 

523. 

2. 

696. 

21. 

1. 

570. 

3. 

522. 

3. 

692. 

22. 

1. 

569. 

4. 

521. 

4. 

688. 

23. 

1. 

568. 

53. 

1. 

520. 

65. 

1. 

684. 

24. 

1. 

567. 

2. 

519. 

2. 

680. 

25 

1. 

566. 

3. 

518. 

3 

676. 

26. 

1. 

565. 

4. 

517. 

4. 

672 

27. 

1. 

564. 

54. 

1. 

516. 

66. 

1. 

668. 

28. 

1. 

563. 

2. 

515. 

2. 

664. 

29. 

1. 

562. 

3. 

514. 

3. 

B60. 

30. 

1. 

561. 

4. 

513. 

4. 

656. 

31. 

1. 

560. 

55. 

1. 

512. 

67. 

1. 

652. 

32. 

1. 

559. 

2. 

511. 

2. 

648. 

33. 

1. 

558. 

3. 

510. 

3. 

644. 

34. 

1. 

557. 

4. 

509 

4. 

640. 

35. 

1. 

556. 

56. 

1. 

508. 

68. 

1. 

636. 

36. 

1. 

555. 

2. 

507. 

2. 

632. 

37. 

1. 

554. 

3. 

506. 

3. 

628. 

38. 

1. 

553. 

4. 

505. 

4. 

624. 

39. 

1. 

552. 

57. 

1. 

504. 

69. 

1. 

€30. 

40. 

1 

551. 

2. 

503. 

2. 

616. 

41. 

1. 

550. 

3. 

502. 

3. 

612 

42. 

1. 

549. 

4. 

501. 

4. 

608 

43. 

1. 

548. 

58. 

1. 

500. 

70. 

1. 

604. 

44. 

1. 

547. 

2. 

499. 

2. 

600 

45 

1. 

546. 

3. 

498. 

3. 

596 

46 

2. 

545. 

4. 

497. 

4. 

692. 

47. 

1. 

544. 

59. 

1. 

496. 

71. 

1. 

5QI 

2. 

54  1. 

2. 

495. 

2. 
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B.C. 

01. 

B.C. 

01. 

B.C 

01. 

494. 

3. 

419. 

2 

344. 

109. 

493. 

4. 

418. 

3. 

343 

2 

492. 

72. 

1. 

417. 

4. 

342. 

3 

491. 

2. 

4.6. 

91. 

1. 

341. 

4 

490 

3 

415. 

2. 

340. 

110. 

1 

489 

4. 

414. 

3. 

339 

2 

488. 

73. 

1. 

413. 

4. 

338. 

3 

487. 

2 

412. 

92 

1. 

337. 

4 

486. 

3. 

411. 

2. 

336. 

111. 

1 

485. 

4. 

410. 

3. 

335. 

2 

484. 

74. 

1. 

409. 

4. 

334. 

3 

483. 

2. 

408. 

93. 

1. 

333. 

4 

482. 

3. 

407. 

2. 

332. 

112 

1 

481. 

4. 

406. 

3. 

331. 

2. 

480. 

75. 

1. 

405. 

4. 

330. 

3. 

479. 

2. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

329. 

4. 

478. 

3. 

403. 

2. 

328. 

113. 

1, 

477. 

4. 

402. 

3. 

327. 

2. 

476. 

76. 

1. 

401. 

4. 

326. 

3 

475. 

2. 

400. 

95. 

1. 

325. 

4. 

474. 

3. 

399. 

2. 

324. 

114. 

1 

473. 

4. 

398. 

3. 

323. 

2. 

472. 

77. 

1. 

397. 

4. 

322. 

3 

471. 

2. 

396. 

96. 

1. 

321. 

4. 

470. 

3. 

395. 

2. 

320. 

115. 

1. 

469. 

4. 

394. 

3. 

319. 

2. 

468. 

78. 

1. 

393. 

4. 

318. 

3. 

467. 

2. 

392. 

97. 

1. 

317. 

4 

466. 

3. 

391. 

2. 

316. 

116. 

1. 

465. 

4. 

390. 

3. 

315. 

2. 

464. 

79. 

1. 
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Many  of  the  ancient  writers  did  not  consider  his¬ 
tory  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Corcebus,  and 
regarded  as  fabulous  the  events  said  to  have  occur¬ 
red  in  preceding  times.1 

The  old  olympiad  sera  appears  only  to  have  been 
used  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians.  It 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted  by  any 
state  in  public  documents.  It  is  never  found  on  any 
coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscriptions.  There  are 
only  two  inscriptions  published  by  Bockh  in  which 
it  appears  to  be  used.1  A  new  olympiad  sera,  how¬ 
ever,  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  found  in  inscriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aera  begins  in  01.  227,  3 
(A  D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
01.  227,  3,  spoken  of  as  the  first  olympiad.  01.  228, 
3  (A.D.  135),  as  the  second  olympiad,  &c.3 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  (’0Aiyz7rta),  the  greatest  of 
the  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small 
plain  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on 

1.  (Censorinu8,  De  Die  Natal.,  c.  21. — African,  ap.  Euseb., 
Prap.,  x.,  10,  p.  487,  D. — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  Introd., 
ot.  ii.) — 2.  (Corp.  Inscrip.,  n.  2682,  2990.) — 3.  (Corp.  Inscrip.,  n. 
942,446, 1345. — Krause,  Olympia,  p.  60,  &c. — Wurm,  De  Pond  , 
hr. ,  94,  Ac.) 
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the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mountains  Crcnni 
and  Olympus,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into 
the  Alpheus.  Olympia  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  town,  but  rather  a  collection  of  temples  and 
public  buildings,  the  description  cf  which  does  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  this  woik. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  games  is  buried  ir, 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  atti  ib- 
uted  the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  and  referred  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos. 
According  to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  hei 
newborn  Zeus  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called 
Curetes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonae- 
us,  Epimedes,  Iasius,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  Golden  Age  ;  and  Hera¬ 
cles,  the  eldest,  conquered  his  brothers  in  a  footrace, 
and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive-tree.  Heracles 
hereupon  established  a  contest,  which  was  to  be 
celebrated  every  five  years,  because  he  and  his 
brothers  were  five  in  number.1  Fifty  years  after 
Deucalion’s  flood  they  said  thrt  Clymenus,  the  son 
of  Cardis,  a  descendant  of  the  Idaean  Heracles, 
came  from  Crete  and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but 
that  Endymion,  the  son  of  ^Ethlius,  deprived  Cly¬ 
menus  of  the  sovereignty,  and  offered  the  kingdom 
as  a  prize  to  his  sons  in  the  footrace ;  that,  a  gen¬ 
eration  after  Endymion,  the  festival  was  celebrated 
by  Pelops  to  the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus ; 
that  when  the  sons  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through 
Peloponnesus.  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and 
a  relative  of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him 
succeeded  Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitry¬ 
on,  after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterward  Oxylus  is 
mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and  then 
they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till  their 
revival  by  Iphitus.1  Most  ancient  writers,  however, 
attribute  the  institution  of  the  games  to  Heracles, 
the  son  of  Amphitryon,3  while  others  represent 
Atreus  as  their  founder.4 

Strabo*  rejects  all  these  legends,  and  says  that 
the  festival  was  first  instituted  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the^tolians, 
who  united  themselves  with  the  Eleans.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  an¬ 
cient  traditions  respecting  the  institution  of  the 
festival;  but  they  appear  to  show  that  religious 
festivals  had  been  celebrated  at  Olympia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  the  other  Greeks  would  have 
attached  such  importance  to  this  festival,  unless 
Olympia  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  hallowed  site. 
The  first  historical  fact  connected  with  the  Olym¬ 
pian  games  is  their  revival  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis, 
who  is  said  to  have  accomplished  it  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cle- 
osthenes  of  Pisa ;  and  the  names  of  Iphitus  and 
Lycurgus  were  inscribed  on  a  disc  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  event,  which  disc  Pausanias  saw  in  the 
Temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia.*  It  would  appeal 
from  this  tradition,  as  ThirlwalP  has  remarked,  that 
Sparta  concurred  with  the  two  states  most  interest- 
ed  in  the  establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pel 
oponnesians.  The  celebration  of  the  festival  may 
have  been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the 
troubles  consequent  upon  the  Doric  invasion,  and 
we  are  told  that  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedy  for  intestine 
commotions  and  for  pestilence,  with  whier  Greece 

1.  (Paus.,  v.,  7,  t)  4.)— 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  $  1,  2.)— 3.  (Apollod. 

ii.,  7,  t)  2. — Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  14.— Compare  Strabo,  viii.,  p.  355.)— 
4  (Veil.  Paterc.,  i.,  7. — Hermann,  Pol.  Ant.,  I)  23,  n.  10.) — 6 
(viii.,  p.  354,  355.)— 6.  (Paus.,  v.,  4,  t>  4  ;  v.,  20,  <>  1.— Plut.,  L r 
curg.,  1,  23.’  -7.  (Ilist.  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  386.) 
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was  then  afflicted.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the  [ 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Heracles,  whom  they  had  for¬ 
merly  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  this  time 
the  games  were  regularly  celebrated.1  Different 
dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  by  ancient  writers, 
Home  placing  his  revival  of  the  olympiad  at  B.C. 
384,  and  others,  as  Callimachus,  at  B.C.  828. 2  The 
interval  of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of 
the  festival  was  called  an  olympiad  ;  but  the  olym¬ 
piads  were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aera  till 
lie  victory  of  Corcebus  in  the  footrace,  B.C.  776. 

(  Via.  Olympiad.) 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
tnexeipia,  or  sacied  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro¬ 
claiming  which  was  inscribed  in  a  circle  on  the  disc 
mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was  made  by 
peace-heralds  (an ovdotyopoi),  first  in  Elis  and  after¬ 
ward  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece ;  it  put  a  stop  to 
all  warfare  for  the  month  in  which  the  games  were 
celebrated,  and  which  was  called  hpoprjvia.  The 
territory  of  Elis  itself  was  considered  especially  sa¬ 
cred  during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed  force 
could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacri¬ 
lege.  When  the  Spartans,  on  one  occasion,  sent 
forces  against  the  fortress  Phyrcum  and  Lepreum 
during  the  existence  of  the  Olympic  truce  ( h  ralg 
'Olvpnianaig  oirovdaig),  they  were  fined  by  the 
Eleans,  according  to  the  Olympic  law,  2000  minas, 
being  two  for  each  Hoplite.3  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  their  lands  were  inviolable 
during  the  existence  of  the  truce,  but  that,  by  the 
original  agreement  with  the  other  states  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  their  lands  were  made  sacred  forever,  and 
were  never  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force  ;4 
and  they  farther  stated  that  the  first  violation  of 
their  territory  was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos.  But 
the  Eleans  themselves  did  not  abstain  from  arms, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  such  a  privilege  would 
have  existed  without  imposing  on  them  the  corre¬ 
sponding  duty  of  refraining  from  attacking  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  their  neighbours.  The  later  Greeks  do  not 
appear  to  have  admitted  this  claim  of  the  Eleans, 
as  we  find  many  cases  in  which  their  country  was 
made  the  scene  of  war.* 

The  Olympic  festival  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians  ;  but,  as  its  celebrity  ex¬ 
tended,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at  length 
it  became  a  festival  for  the  whole  nation.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but  persons 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood  :  barbarians  might  be  specta¬ 
tors,  but  slaves  were  entirely  excluded.  All  persons 
who  had  been  branded  by  their  own  states  with 
atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any  offence  against 
the  divine  laws,  were  not  permitted  to  contend.6 
When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  extended  by  col¬ 
onies  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
persons  contended  in  the  games  from  very  distant 
places ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater  number  of 
conquerors  came  from  the  colonies  than  from  the 
mother-country.  After  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius  and  Nero  were 
both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias7  speaks  of  a  Roman 
»enator  who  gained  the  victory.  During  the  free- 
iom  of  Greece,  even  Greeks  were  sometimes  ex¬ 
cluded,  when  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime  which 
appealed  to  the  Eleans  to  deserve  this  punishment. 
The  horses  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  were  excluded 
from  the  chariot-race  through  the  influence  of  The- 
aaistocles,  because  he  had  not  taken  part  with  the 
*iher  Greeks  against  the  Persians.8  All  the  Lace- 

1.  (Paus.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  p.  409,  t.) — 3. 
(Thucyd.,  v.,  49.) — 4.  (Strabo,  viii.,  p.  358.) — 5.  (Xen.,  Hellen., 
«.,  2,  $  23.  &c. ;  vii.,  4,  A'c.) — 6.  (Compare  Demosth.,  c.  Aris¬ 
tocrat.,  p.  631,  632.) — 7.  («  ,  20,  >>  4.) — 8.  (Pint.,  Them.,  25. — 
Mian.  V.  H  ,  ix.,  5  . 
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daemonians  were  excluded  in  the  90th  Olympian 
because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  for  violating  tm 
Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above  ;l  and  similar 
cases  of  exclusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  or  even  to 
cross  the  Alpheus  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games,  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  from  the 
Typaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she,  al¬ 
though  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
her  father,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors  in 
the  games.2  An  exception  was  made  to  this  law 
in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne, 
who  sat  on  an  altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  the 
Hellanodicae.3  It  would  appear  from  another  pas¬ 
sage  of  Pausanias  that  virgins  were  allowed  to  be 
present,  though  married  women  were  not  (napdevovg 
de  ovk  elpyovoi  •9-eaauadai*) ;  but  this  statement  is 
opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject,  and  the  reading 
of  the  passage  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  Women 
were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to  the 
races  ;  and  the  first  woman  whose  horses  won  the 
prize  was  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus  and 
sister  of  Agesilaus.6  The  number  of  spectators  at 
the  festival  was  very  great ;  and  these  were  drawn 
together,  not  merely  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
games,  but  partly  through  the  opportunity  it  afford¬ 
ed  them  of  carrying  on  commercial  transactions 
with  persons  from  distant  places,7  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Mohammedan  festivals  at  Mecca  and  Me¬ 
dina.  Many  of  the  persons  present  were  also  dep¬ 
uties  (fteupoi)  sent  to  represent  the  various  states 
of  Greece ;  and  we  find  that  these  embassies  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  number  of  their  offerings, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  general  appearance,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native  cities. 
The  most  illustrious  citizens  of  a  state  were  fre¬ 
quently  sent  as  ftewpoi.6 

The  Olympic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (nevTae- 
Tijpig),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  years  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  years  between  a  rpurr/pig.  According 
to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,9  the  Olympic  festival 
was  celebrated  at  an  interval  sometimes  of  49, 
sometimes  of  50  months ;  in  the  former  case  in  the 
month  of  Apollonius,  m  the  latter  in  that  of  Parthe- 
nius.  This  statement,  has  given  rise  to  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  fm m  the  time  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but 
the  explanation  of  Bockh  in  his  commentary  on 
Pindar  is  the  Biont  satisfactory,  that  the  festival 
was  celebrated  bn  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum 
mer  solstice,  whi/,h  sometimes  fell  in  the  month  of 
Apollonius,  and  sometimes  in  Parthenius,  both  o) 
which  he  considers  to  be  the  names  of  Elean  oi 
Olympian  months  :  consequently,  the  festival  wai 
usually  celebrated  in  the  Attic  month  of  Hecatoro 
baeon.  It  lasted,  after  all  the  contests  had  been 
introduced,  five  days,  from  the  11th  to  the  15th 
days  of  the  month  inclusive.10  The  fourth  day  of 
the  festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  which  divided  the 
month  into  two  equal  parts  (dixopr/vig  pr/va11). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin 
tendence  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  temple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of 
art  in  Greece.12  There  were  also  temples  and  altar* 


1.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  49,  50. — Paus.,  iii.,  8,  *)  2.) — 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  6, 
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ic  most  of  the  other  gods.  The  festival  itself  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  games  or  contests 
(d yuv  ’OAv/inianos,  utd’Xuv  afu'XXai,  Kpiaig  dtd'Auv, 
Tedfioc  aedXuv,  vihatpoplat),  and  the  festive  rites 
( topn ;)  connected  with  the  sacrifices,  with  the  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  with  the  public  banquets  in  honour  of 
the  conquerors.  Thus  Pausanias  distinguishes  be- 
twc  tf>  the  two  parts  of  the  festival  when  he  speaks 
of  *  iV  uyuva  tv  ’0?<vpncg,  navr/yvpiv  te  ’O/MpmaKr/v.1 
T";i  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  individu¬ 
al  s,  ns  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different  gods  ; 
but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  Eleans 
in  tne  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order  in  which 
the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausanias.*  There 
has  been  considerable  dispute  among  modern  wri¬ 
ters,  whether  the  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  and  the  theori  at  the  commencement  or  at 
the  termination  of  the  contests :  our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  the  controversy,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  most  probable  that  certain  sacrifices  were 
offered  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory  to  the  games, 
but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered  till  the  con¬ 
clusion,  when  the  flesh  of  the  victims  was  required 
for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the  victors. 

The  contests  consisted  of  various  trials  of  strength 
and  skill,  which  were  increased  in  number  from  time 
to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  contests, 
eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in  which 
boys  engaged,  though  they  were  never  all  exhibited 
at  one  festival,  since  some  were  abolished  almost 
immediately  after  their  institution,  and  others  after 
they  had  been  in  use  only  a  short  time  We  sub¬ 
join  a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias,*  with  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  each,  commencing  from  the 
Olympiad  of  Corcebus  :  1.  The  footrace  (6p6pog), 
which  was  the  only  contest  during  the  first  13 
olympiads.  2.  The  diavhoc,  or  footrace,  in  which 
the  stadium  was  traversed  twice,  first  introduced 
III  01.  14.  3.  The  doAi^of,  a  still  longer  footrace 
’ll  an  the  diavlos,  introduced  in  01.  15.  For  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  SiavloQ  and  doTuxog,  vid. 
Stadium.  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out 
of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  In  every  other  case  he  mentions  the 
name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each  new  contest, 
but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  same 
contest  in  the  following  olympiad.  In  this  passage, 
however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first  conquer¬ 
or  in  the  diaulos,  he  adds,  rrj  6c  i^c  'Ak(iv0o(.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must  be  the  name  of  the 
conqueror  in  the  dolichos,  which  is  also  expressly 
stated  by  Africanus.*  4.  Wrestling  (nd'X.r))  ;  and,  5. 
The  Pentathlum  (vr evradhov),  which  consisted  of  five 
exercises  (vid.  Pentathlum),  both  introduced  in 
01.  18.  6.  Boxing  (izvypfi),  introduced  in  01.  23. 

(Vid.  Pugilatus.)  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four 
full-grown  horses  (iirmjv  reheiuv  dpopog  iippa),  in¬ 
troduced  in  01.  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (nayicpd- 

riov),  (vid.  Pancratium)  ;  and,  9.  The  horserace 
fimroc  Ki2,r]g),  both  introduced  in  01.  33.  10  and  11. 

The  footrace  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  introdu¬ 
ced  in  01.  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys,  intro¬ 

duced  in  01.  38,  but  immediately  afterward  abolish¬ 
ed.  13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  41.  14. 
The  footrace,  in  which  men  ran  with  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  (tuv  ok/utuv  6p6poq), 
introduced  in  01.  65,  on  account  of  its  training  men 
for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The  chariot-race 
with  mules  (unfivri),  introduced  in  01.  70;  and,  16. 
The  horserace  with  mares  (ndlnr)),  described  by 
Pausanias,8  introduced  in  Ol.  71,  both  of  which 
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were  ab  dished  in  01.  84.  17.  The  chariot-iace 

with  two  full-grown  horses  (imruv  teIeluv  avvupic), 
introduced  in  01.  93.  18  and  19.  The  contest  of 

heralds  (KrjpvKcg)  and  trumpeters  (oaAncynTai),  intro 
duced  in  01.  96. 1  20.  The  chariot-race  with  foui 
foals  (nu^uv  (ippacnv),  introduced  in  01.  99.  21, 
The  chariot- race  with  two  foals  (7 uj?mv  ovvupity 
introduced  in  01.  128.  22.  The  horserace  with 

foals  (7roXof  Kerris),  introduced  in  01.  131.  23.  The 

Pancratium  for  boys,  introduced  in  01.  145.  Zi 
There  was  also  a  horserace  (Imroq  keatjc)  in  which 
boys  rode,®  but  we  do  not  know  the  time  of  its  in¬ 
troduction.  Of  these  contests,  the  greater  number 
were  in  existence  in  the  heroic  age ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans  ; 
all  the  contests  in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot¬ 
race  of  Hoplites,  the  races  in  which  foals  were  em¬ 
ployed,  the  chariot-race  in  which  mules  were  used, 
and  the  horserace  with  mares  (/cd/Dri?).  The  con¬ 
tests  of  heralds  and  trumpeters  were  also  probably 
introduced  after  the  heroic  age. 

Pausanias*  says  that,  up  to  the  77th  Olympiad,  all 
the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to  finish  them  all 
in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrangement  was  madt 
The  number  of  days  in  the  whole  festival  which 
were  henceforth  devoted  to  the  games,  and  the  or 
der  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  have  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  dispute  among  modern  writers,  and  in 
many  particulars  can  be  only  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  following  arrangement  is  proposed  by  Krause  :* * 4 * 
On  the  first  day  the  initiatory  sacrifices  were  offer¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged  by 
the  judges.  On  the  same  day  the  contest  between 
the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this  succeeded, 
on  the  same  day  and  the  next,  the  contests  of  the 
boys,  somewhat  in  the  following  order :  the  foot¬ 
race,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pentathlum,  the  pancra¬ 
tium,  and,  lastly,  the  horserace.  On  the  third  day, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  one,  the 
contests  of  the  men  took  place,  somewhat  in  the 
following  order :  the  simple  footrace,  the  diaulos, 
the  dolichos,  wrestling,  boxing,  the  pancratium,  and 
the  race  of  Hoplites.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  pen- 
tathlurn,  either  before  or  after  the  chariot  and  horse¬ 
races,  which  were  celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the 
same  day,  or  on  the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  heralds 
may  have  taken  place.  The  fifth  day  appears  to 
have  been  devoted  to  processions  and  sacrifices, 
and  to  the  banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  con¬ 
querors  in  the  games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  games,  called  Hellano- 
dicae  ('E Havodinai),  were  appointed  by  the  Eleans, 
who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  festival.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  under  the  superin 
tendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Olympia  was  situated  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in 
the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  CEnomaus,  Pelops, 
and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  games.  But  after 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  on 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  the  Jfetolians,  who  had 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heraclidas,  settled  in 
Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  HStolian  Eleans  obtain¬ 
ed  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and  appointed  the 
presiding  officers.8  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly 
relinquish  its  claim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administration 
The  Eleans  themselves  only  reckoned  three  festi 
vals  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  presidency, 
namely,  the  8th,  in  which  Pheidon  and  the  Piseans 
obtained  it;  the  34th,  which  was  celebiated  under 
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(he  superintendence  of  Pantaleon,  king  of  Pisa ;  and 
ttie  104th,  celebrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  olympiads  the 
Eleans  called  avolvpniaSeg,  as  celebrated  contrary 
to  law.  • 

The  hellanodicae  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleans.  Pausanias2  has  given 
an  account  of  their  numbers  at  different  periods; 
but  the  commencement  of  the  passage  is,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  corrupt.  At  first,  he  says,  there  were  only 
two  judges  chosen  from  all  the  Eleans,  but  that  in 
the  25th  01.  (75th  01. 1)  nine  hellanodicae  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  thiee  of  whom  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  horseraces,  three  of  the  pentathlum,  and  three 
of  the  other  contests.  Two  olympiads  after,  a  tenth 
judge  was  added.  In  the  103d  01.  the  number  was 
increased  to  12,  as  at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean 
phyla?,  and  a  judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe  ; 
but,  as  the  Eleans  afterward  lost  part  of  their  lands 
in  war  with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  phylae 
was  reduced  to  eight  in  the  104th  01.,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  there  were  then  only  eight  hellanodicae.  But 
in  the  108th  01.  the  number  of  hellanodicae  was  in¬ 
creased  to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.3 

The  hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festival  by  certain  of  the  Elean  magis¬ 
trates,  called  vo/xotbvhaiceg,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  call¬ 
ed  'E XXavodiicaiuv*  Their  office  probably  only  last¬ 
ed  for  one  festival.  They  had  to  see  that  all  the 
laws  relating  to  the  games  were  observed  by  the 
competitors  and  others,  to  determine  the  prizes, 
and  to  give  them  to  the  conquerors.  An  appeal  lay 
from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.8  Their  of¬ 
fice  was  considered  most  honourable.  They  wore 
a  purple  robe  (tt opfvpic),  and  had  in  tae  stadium 
special  seats  appropriated  to  them.6  Under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  hellanodicae  was  a  certain  number  of 
aXvrcu,  with  an  ail vTapxris  at  their  head,  who  form¬ 
ed  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution  the 
commands  of  the  hellanodicae.7  There  were  also 
various  other  minor  officers  under  the  control  of  the 
hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  ne¬ 
cessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy  ;  but  the  poorest 
citizens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias8  mentions  an  example.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  degrading  the  games  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part  in  these 
contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and  horses 
were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person ;  and  the 
wealthy  vied  with  one  another  in  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which  they 
sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven  chariots 
to  one  festival,  a  greater  number  than  had  ever  been 
entered  by  a  private  person  ;9  and  the  Greek  kings 
in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  contended  with  one  another  for  the  prize  in 
the  equestrian  contests. 

All  persons  who  were  about  to  contend  had  to 
prove  to  the  hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act.  They 
farther  had  to  prove  that  they  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  ( npoyvp.vuap.aTa )  for  ten  months 
previous,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were  obliged  to 
swear  to  in  the  povlevrripiov  at  Olympia  before  the 
statue  of  Zeus  "Opmog.  The  fathers,  brothers,  and 
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gymnastic  teachers  of  the  competitors,  as  well  as 
the  competitors  themselves,  had  also  to  s  s  ear  1  hat 
they  would  be  guilty  of  no  crime  ( KaKovpyppa )  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  contests.1  All  competitors  were  obit 
ged,  thirty  days  previous  to  the  festival,  to  undergo 
certain  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  at  Elis,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  hellanodicae.2  The  dif¬ 
ferent  contests,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would 
follow  one  another,  were  written  by  the  hellanodicae 
upon  a  tablet  (XevKupa)  exposed  to  public  view.3 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were,  of  course,  differently  arranged,  according  to 
the  different  contests  In  which  they  were  to  be  en¬ 
gaged.  The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and 
country  of  each  competitor.4  When  they  were  all 
ready  to  begin  the  contest.,  the  judges  exhorted 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly,  and  then  gave  the 
signal  to  commence.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  antagonist 
was  heavily  fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  from  the  many  instances  re¬ 
corded  by  Pausanias.8 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  gar¬ 
land  of  wild  olive  ( Korwoq ),  which,  according  to  the 
Elean  legends,  was  the  prize  originally  instituted  by 
the  Idaean  Heracles.6  But,  according  to  Phlegon  s 
account,7  the  olive  crown  was  not  given  as  a  prize 
upon  the  revival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus,  and  was 
first  bestowed  in  the  seventh  olympiad  with  the 
approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  This  garland 
was  cut  from  a  sacred  olive-ti  ee,  called  zkaia  nak- 
XioTitj>avoc,  which  grew  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Altis 
in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Hours.8  Heracles  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  to  have  plant¬ 
ed  it  himself  in  the  Altis.9  A  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  (ap<j>i6a'/ liy?  naic),  cut  it  with 
a  golden  sickle  (xpvafi  dpenavcp).  The  victor  was 
originally  crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with 
bronze  (jplnovc  knixalnoc),  but  afterward,  and  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory 
and  gold.10  Palm  branches,  the  common  tokens  of 
victory  on  other  occasions,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  name  of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  of  his  country,  were  then  proclaimed  by 
a  herald  before  the  representatives  of  assembled 
Greece.  The  festival  ended  with  processions  and 
sacrifices,  and  with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the 
Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in  the  prytaneum.11 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citizens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues,  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  families,  or  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citizens. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises  were  ceJ 
ebrated  frequently  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry. 
(Compare  Athlete,  p.  120.) 

Sometimes  the  victory  was  obtained  without  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  ukoviH. 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist  who  was 
assigned  neglected  to  come,  or  came  too  late,  or 
when  an  athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity  by 
former  conquests,  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill,  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him.12  When  one 
state  conferred  a  crown  upon  another  state,  a 


1.  (Paus.,  v.,  24,  I)  2.) — 2.  (Paus.,  vi.,  26,  tj  1-3;  24,  6  1.) — 3. 
(Compare  Dion  Cass,,  lxxix.,  10.)  —  4.  (Compare  Plato,  I.eg., 
viii.,  p.  833.) — 5.  (v.,  21.) — 6.  (Pa u?  ,  v.,  7,  (>  4.) — 7.  (Ilrpl  rS>t 
'OXv/xiritov,  p.  140.) — 8.  (Paus.,  v.,  .15,  $  3.) — 9.  (Pini’..,  Ol.,  iii 
14. — Muller,  Dor.,  ii.,  12,  <)  3.) — 10.  (Paus.,  v.,  12,  6  5;  20,  6  1 

I  2.) — 11.  (Paus  v.,  15,  f  9.) — 12.  (Paus.,  vi.,  7,  <)  2.; 
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proclamation  to  this  effect  was  frequently  made  at 
the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.1 

As  persons  from  all  parls  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assembled  together  at  the  Olympic  games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  It 
in  fact,  to  some  extent,  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modern  times.  Before  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  author’s  works 
to  as  large  an  assembly  as  could  be  obtained,  was 
one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publishing 
them ;  and  this  was  a  favourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literary  works  thus  published  at  the 
Olympic  festival.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but,  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writers  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos,  Anaximenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  Chrysostom,  &c.3  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and  that 
they  formed,  properly,  no  part  of  the  festival.  In 
the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  exhibited 
their  works  at  Olympia.3 * 

The  Olympic  games  continued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  tbe  conquerors.  ( Vid.  Athlete,  p.  120.)  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  A.D.  394 
(01.  293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  forever  abolish¬ 
ed  ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of  the 
victors  from  01.  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  Olympic  games  upon 
the  national  character,  but  the  reader  will  find  some 
excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirlwall’s 
Hist,  of  Greece ,  vol.  i.,  p  390,  &c. 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writers 
obtained  their  materials  must  have  been  the  regis¬ 
ters  of  conquerors  in  the  games,  which  were  diligent¬ 
ly  preserved  by  the  Eleans  (’H leiuv  kg  rove  ’OIv/j- 
iricvlicag  ypup/iara  ;*  ra  'Wkeiwv  ypufj.fj.ara  apxala6). 
One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  subject  was 
by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  and 
was  entitled  avaypatyy  ’OXvpmovuctiv.1  Aristotle 
also  appears  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same 
subject.7  There  was  a  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  ’Ohvpn iovIkol  rj  xpoviKa  npafydia,  and  an¬ 
other  by  Eratosthenes  (born  B.C.  275),  also  called 
’OXvpmoviKai.6  The  Athenian  Stesicleides  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  the  author  of  an  avaypatpy  r£>v  dpxdvruv 
k at  ’O^vpntoviKuvf  and  Pliny10  speaks  of  Agriopas 
as  a  writer  of  Olympionicce. 

There  were  also  many  ancient  works  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympic 
games  were  of  course  treated  of.  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearchus,  nepi  ’Ayuvuv,11  contained  a  division 
entitled  6  ’OhvpniKog.1* 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  was  entitled  Ilept  rfiv 
Ohvfiniuv,  or  'Ohv/iniov  Kal  Xpovucuv  'Zvvayuyff, 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01.  229.  We  still  possess  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it.  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Africanus,  'EXhyvuv  'Olvyrnddeg  and  ri/g 
npuryg,  &c.,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius ;  it 
comes  down  to  01.  249.  Dexippus  of  Athens,  in 

1  (Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  p.  265.) — 2.  (Compare  Lucian,  Herod., 

ts.  3,  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  834,  Reitz.) — 3.  (Lucian,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Paus.,  iii., 

11,  1 ;  v.,  21,  5  ;  vi.,  2,  1.) — 5.  (Id.,  ▼.,  4,  4.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Numa, 

1.)— 7.  (Diog.,  v.,  26  1 — 8.  (Diog.,  viii.,  51.) — 0.  (Diog.,  ii.,  56.) 

—  10.  (H.  N-,  viii.,  34.) — 11.  (Diog.,  v.,  47  )— 12  (Athen.,  xiv., 

9.  620,  d.) 
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his  xp°vikV  loropta ,  carried  down  the  Olympic  con 
querors  to  01  262. 

In  modern  works  much  useful  information  on  th« 
Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini’s  Dissert  Agon 
isticce,  and  in  Bockh’s  and  Dissen’s  editions  of  Pin¬ 
dar.  See  also  Meier’s  article  on  the  Olympic  games, 
and  Rathgeber’s  articles  on  Olympia,  Olympieion, 
and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Erv- 
cyclop'ddie. — Dissen,  Ueber  die  Anordnung  dtr  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  in  his  Kleine  Schriften,  p.  185  •  and 
Krause,  Olympia  oder  Darstellung  der  g-osstn  Olym- 
pischen  Spiele,  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time,  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  known  to  us  by  inscriptions 
and  coins  ;  but  others,  as  the  Olympic  festival  at  An¬ 
tioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After  these  Olym¬ 
pic  festivals  had  been  established  in  several  places, 
the  great  Olympic  festival  is  sometimes  designated 
in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of  “  in  Pisa,”  kv  Tlei- 
orf.1  We  subjoin  from  Krause  an  alphabetical  list 
of  these  smaller  Olympic  festivals.  They  were  cel 
ebrated  at 

JEgce  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist 
ence  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.3 

Alexandrea .3  In  later  times  the  number  of  Alex- 
andrean  conquerors  in  the  great  Olympic  games  was 
greater  than  from  any  other  state. 

Anazarbus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  was  not  in¬ 
troduced  till  a  late  period.4 

Antioch  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebrated  at 
Daphne,  a  small  place  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis,* 
but  was  called  Olympia  after  the  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
tioch  had  purchased  from  the  Eleans,  in  A.D.  44,  the 
privilege  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It  was  not, 
however,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olyffijic  fes¬ 
tival  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Commodus.  It 
commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hyper- 
beretseus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of  Antioch 
began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of  an  alytar- 
ches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abolished  by  Justin, 
A.D.  521.  The  writings  of  Libanius,  and  of  Chry¬ 
sostom,  the  Christian  father,  who  lived  many  years 
at  Antioch,  give  many  particulars  respecting  this 
festival. 

Athens.  There  were  two  festivals  of  the  name 
of  Olympia  celebrated  at  Athens,  one  of  which  was 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pindar,*  who  celebrates 
the  ancestors  of  the  Athenian  Timodemus  as  con¬ 
querors  in  it,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.7  It  wa9 
celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
tween  the  great  Dionysia  and  the  Bendidia.8  The 
other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  instituted  by 
Hadrian,  A.D.  131,  from  which  time  a  new  Olym¬ 
pic  aera  commenced.9  ( Vid.  Olympiad.) 

Attalia  in  Pamphylia.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.10 

Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.11 

Gyrene  in  Africa.13 

Drum  in  Macedonia.  These  games  were  institu¬ 
ted  by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.  They  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II.  and 
Alexander  the  Great.13  _ 

1.  (Compare  B8ckh,  Inscr.,  n.  247,  p.  361,  362,  n.  1068,  p. 
564.)— 2.  (Arrian,  Anab.,  i.,  11.)— 3.  (Gruter, -Inscr.,  p.  cccxiv., 
n.  240.)— 4.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  iii.,  p.  44.)— 5.  (Strabo,  xvi., 
p.  750.  —  Atlien.,  v.,  p.  194.)  — 6.  (Pind.,  Nem,  ii.,  23,  &c.  — 
Schol.  ad.loc.)— 7.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.,  i.,  126.)— 8.  (Bot  th,  In**., 
p.  53,  p.  250-252.1—9.  (Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  105,  v  10, 
<fec. — Spartian.,  Hadr.,  13.) — 10.  (Rathgeber,  1.  c.,  p.  326.)— 11. 
(BOckh,  Inscr.,  n.  2810.)— 12.  (B5ckh,  Explicit.  Pind.,  p.  328.) 
— 13.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  16. —  Dion  Chrys.,  vol.  i.,  p,  73,  Reiske. 
Suidas,  s.  v.  ’AvafavSplSirs-) 


ONOS. 


OPAi  IA. 


Ephesus.  This  festival  appears  by  inscriptions, 
in  which  it  is  sometimes  called  ’A dpiava  ‘Olvpma  tv 
E <bto<p,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian.1 

Elis.  Besides  the  great  Olympic  games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly.* 

Magnesia  in  Lydia.* 3 

Neapolis.1 

Nicaa  in  Bithynia.5 * 

Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  Augustus,  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Antony  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis,  and 
instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five  years 
(dytjv  nevTSTr/piKog)  in  commemoration  of  his  victo- 
•y.  These  games  are  sometimes  called  Olympic, 
but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of  Actia.  They 
were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were  under  the  care  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.*  ( Vid .  AKTIA.) 

Olympus  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.7 

Pergamos  in  Mysia.8 

Side  in  Pamphylia.9 

Smyrna.  Pausanias10  mentions  an  agon  of  the 
•Smyrnaeans,  which  Corsini11  supposes  to  be  an 
Olympic  festival.  The  Marmor  Oxoniense  express¬ 
ly  mentions  Olympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  oc¬ 
cur  in  inscriptions.1* 

Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  This  festival  is  only  knowp  to 
us  by  coins.13 

Tegea  in  Arcadia.14 * * 

Thessalonica.  in  Macedonia.1* 

Thyatira  in  Lydia.14 

Tralles  in  Lydia.17 

Tyrus  in  Phoenicia.18 

*OL'YRA  ( olvpa ).  Didymus  describes  this  as 
ildoq  arxtppaToq  napaTcXyalov  Kpidrj.  “  In  fact,”  says 
Adams,  “  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  Spelt,  namely,  Triticum  Spelta, 
L.”19 

♦OMPHAX  (optyat;),  a  species  of  precious  stone, 
most  probably,  according  to  Sir  John  Hill,  the  Beryl- 
ms  oleaginus  of  Pliny.  Theophrastus  informs  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  gems  used  for  engraving 
seals.*0 

*ONI'TIS  (ovine),  a  plant,  which  the  scholiast  on 
Nicander  and  Hesychius  agree  in  identifying  with 
the  opiyavov ,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  the  Origanum 
mites ,  L.*1 

*ONOBRYCHIS  (ovoSpvxle),  the  Onobrychis  sa¬ 
liva,  called,  in  English,  Cock’s  Head  or  Saintfoin.** 

*ONOS  (ovog),  the  Ass,  or  Equus  Asinus,  L. 
“  The  wild  Ass,”  says  Adams,  “  is  the  Para  of 
Scripture,  and  the  bvaypog  of  the  Greeks.”  “  The 
domestic  ass,”  says  Smith,  “  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  wild  hymar  of  the  Desert  and  the 
horse  of  Asia,  enters  at  a  remote  period  into  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  human  economic  establishments.  The  first- 
mentioned,  as  might  be  expected,  resided  in  the 
same  regions  where  the  dawn  of  civilization  first 
commenced,  and,  gifted  with  inferior  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance,  is  presumed  to  have  been  subjugated  sev¬ 
eral  ages  before  the  second,  because  we  find  it  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  Pentateuch  before  the  horse  is  no¬ 
ticed  ;  such  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham  ;  in  his 
visits  to  Egypt,  where  he  received  presents  from 
Abimelech ;  and  in  the  spoils  of  Shechem,  where 

1.  (Bockh,  Inscr.,  n.  2810. — Compare  n.  2987,  3000.) — 2.  (An- 

eo.  Gr.,  ed.  Siebenk,  p.  95.) — 3.  (Rathgeber,  1.  c.,  p.  326, 327.) — 

4  ;Ci2T»ini,  Diss.  Agon.,  iv.,  14,  p.  103.) — 5.  (Eustath.  ad  Dio- 

nrr.  Perieg.,  p.  172,  173,  in  Geogr.  Min.,  ed.  Bernhardy.) — 6. 

(Strabo,  vii.,p.  325.) — 7.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.,  Rhod.  Argon.,  i.,  599.) 

— 8.  (Bdckh,  Inscr.,  n.  2810.  —  Mionnet,  ii.,  610,  n.  626.) — 9. 

(Rathgeber,  p.  129  ) — 10.  (vi.,  14,  t)  1.) — 11.  (Diss.  Agon.,  i., 

V*,  p.  20.) — 12.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  314.  i. — Bockh,  Inscr.,  ad  n. 

(720.) — 13.  (Krause,  p.  228.)  —  14.  (Bockh,  Inscr.,  n.  1513,  p. 

*00.) — 15  (Krause,  p.  230.)  —  16.  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.)  —  17. 

(Krause,  p.  233.) — 18  (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) — 19.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii., 

560. — Theophrast.,  II.  P.,  viii.,  1. —  Dioscor.,  ii.,  113. —  Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 20.  (Hill  ad  Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  54.)  — 

21.  (Nicand.,  Alex.,  1.  56  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 22.  (Dios¬ 

cor.,  iii..  160.) 


asses  are  numbered  with  other  cattle,  but  horstw 
are  not  mentioned.  Yet  that  noble  animal,  by  na¬ 
ture  provided  with  greater  physical  capabilities,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  more  instinctive  capacities 
for  adapting  his  existence  to  the  circumstances 
of  domestication  in  every  region,  is,  in  his  ser¬ 
vitude,  grown  larger,  more  adorned,  more  acute, 
and  more  educational  than  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
while  the  ass,  in  similar  circumstances,  has  de¬ 
generated  from  his  pristine  character,  becoming, 
even  in  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  smaller  in  stat 
ure,  less  fleet,  less  intelligent,  and,  by  his  own  im¬ 
pulses,  less  the  associate  of  man.  When  the  horse, 
from  thorough  domesticity,  is  again  cast  upon  his 
own  resources,  he  resumes  his  original  independ¬ 
ence,  provides  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  the 
herd  under  his  care,  without  altogether  losing  his 
acquired  advantages ;  the  ass,  on  the  contrary,  al¬ 
though  never  a  spontaneous  associate  in  his  domes¬ 
tication,  is  nowhere  known  to  have  again  become 
wild,  or  to  have  sought  his  freedom  with  a  spirit  of 
persevering  vigilance  ;  and  in  cases  where,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  he  has  found  himself  in  freedom,  he  has  made 
no  energetic  efforts  to  retain  it,  nor  recovered  qual¬ 
ities  that  restore  him  to  the  filiation  of  the  hymar 
or  the  kulan.  When  emancipated,  he  becomes, 
without  effort,  the  prey  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
hyena,  or  the  wolf,  and  in  America  he  has  been 
known  to  succumb  under  the  beak  of  a  condor.  It 
is  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  relative  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  species  is,  with  regard  to  the  ass, 
not  entirely  referable  to  human  neglect  and  want  of 
kindness,  but,  in  part  at  least,  must  be  ascribed  to 
inferior  sensibility  and  weaker  intellectual  power, 
both  being  alike  evinced  by  the  hardness  of  his  hide, 
by  his  satisfaction  witl  coarser  food,  and  his  passive 
stubbornness.”1 

*11.  A  species  of  fish,  the  same  with  the  yui 
of  Athenaeus,  and  probably  the  Bacchus  of  Pliny 
The  name  would  appear  to  have  been  applied  to 
more  than  one  species  of  the  Gadus,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  Gadus  merluchius,  or  Hake.  Adam* 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Greeks  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Gadus  eglejinus,  or  Haddock.* 

*ONOSMA  ( ovoopa ,  called  also  ovopa  and  ovopig) 
a  plant,  a  species  of  Anchusa,  or  one  of  its  conge 
ners.  Hardouin  says  of  it,  “  Nihil  aliud  onosmi 
esse  censuerim  prater  Anchusam  degenerem.”  Ste 
phens  also  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of  Alkanet 
Sprengel  maintains  that  it  is  either  the  Anchusa  un 
dulata,  or  Lithospermum  cceruleo-purpurcum  3 

*ONYX,  I.  “  In  mineralogy  the  term  onyx  was 
applied,  1.  To  a  semipellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty 
texture,  namely,  the  Onyx  agate  of  Cleaveland  : 
2.  To  a  variety  of  gypseous  alabaster,  from  which 
small  vases  were  formed.”4  (Vid.  Alabaster.) 

*11.  A  term  used  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  the 
other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  signify  thf 
operculum,  or  cover  of  the  Strombus  lentiginosus .* 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third  day 
of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day  was 
devoted  to  the  latter  lestival.  It  was  believed  that 
Opis  was  the  wife  of  Saturnus,  and  for  this  reason 
the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same  time.* 
The  worshippers  of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and 
touched  the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the 
goddess.7 


1.  (Smith,  Horses.' — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii,  15. — Adur*, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (b.oscor.,  iii.,  137. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  — 
Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvii.,  86.) — 4.  (Adams,  Append.,  * 
v.)  —  5.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  12.— 
Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  22,  ed.  Miiller  — Festus,  s  Op*  l  a. 
— 7.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.) 
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OPERIS  NOVI  NUNTIATIO. 


OPSONiUM. 


•OP' ALUS  (uTtahjc,  bnakTitog),  the  Opal  “  The 
opalus  of  Pliny,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  is,  too  well 
characterized,  and  its  peculiar  lustre  or  opalescence 
too  accurately  described  by  him,  to  leave  any  doubt 
that  it  was  what  we  call  precious  Opal.  Pliny  is 
not  the  only  one  among  the  ancients,  as  Jameson 
supposed,  who  makes  mention  of  this  gem.  The 
Orphic  poem  commends  the  beauty  of  the  bnuTJktog, 
and  evidently  alludes  to  its  other  name  natdepug,  in 
saying  that  it  has  the  delicate  complexion  of  a  love¬ 
ly  youth  ( ifteprov  ripeva  xP°a  uaidog).  This  gem 
also,  Plic.y  says,  the  Indians  so  well  imitated  in 
glass,  that  the  counterfeit  could  hardly  be  detected. 
The  Opal  was  perhaps  too  highly  valued  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  engraved.  There  are  very  few  engraved 
specimens  of  this  mineral  preserved  in  collections. 
But  that  it  sometimes  was  used  as  a  ringstone,  we 
learn  from  the  story  Pliny  tells  of  a  senator  named 
Nonius,  who,  possessing  an  opal  valued  at  20,000 
sesterces,  which  Antony  coveted,  was  proscribed  in 
consequence,  and  fled,  saving  of  his  whole  fortune 
this  ring  alone.”1 II. 

O'PERIS  NOVI  NUNTIA'TIO  was  a  summary 
remedy  provided  by  the  edict  against  a  person  who 
was  making  an  opus  novum.  An  opus  novum  con¬ 
sisted  in  either  adding  something  in  the  way  of 
building  ( adiftcando ),  or  taking  away  something  so  as 
to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing  ( facies  opens). 
The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was  either  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  right  {jus),  or  to  prevent  damage  {dam¬ 
num),  or  to  protect  the  public  interest  (publicum  jus). 
The  owner  of  the  property  which  was  threatened 
with  damage  by  the  opus  novum,  or  he  who  had 
an  easement  ( servitus )  in  such  property,  had  the 
jus  nunciandi.3  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting 
against  and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  opus  no¬ 
rum  on  the  spol  where  the  work  was  proceeding, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person 
who  was  there  present  on  his  account.  The  nun¬ 
tiatio  did  not  require  any  application  to,  or  interfe¬ 
rence  on  the  part  of  the  prastor.  It  was  a  rule  of 
law  that  the  nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  after  it  was  completed,  the 
operis  novi  nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
clam. 

If  the  opus  novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainant’s  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any¬ 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  explained  ‘‘jactu  lapilli,” 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  self- pro¬ 
tection. 

The  edict  declared  that  after  a  nuntiatio  nothing 
should  be  done  until  the  nuntiatio  was  declared  ille¬ 
gal  {nuntiatio  missa  or  rcmissa  Jiat)  or  a  security 
[satisdatio  de  opere  restituendo)  was  given.  If  the 
person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  persevered, 
even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  yet, 
as  he  was  acting  against  the  praetor’s  edict,  he 
anight  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had  done.  By 
the  nuntiatio,  the  parties  were  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  praitor.  In  cases  where  there 
was  danger  from  the  interruption  of  the  work,  or 
the  person  who  was  making  the  opus  novum  denied 
the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was  allowed  to  go  on 
upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security  for  demolition  or 
restoration,  in  case  the  law  was  against  him.  When 
the  cautio  was  given  or  the  nuntians  waived  it,  the 
party  was  entitled  to  an  interdictum  prohibitorium 
for  his  protection  in  prosecuting  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased  when  the  cau¬ 
tio  was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died,  when  he 
alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  jus  nuntiandi,  or  when  the  praetor  per- 

t.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p  152.) — i.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  25.) 
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mitted  the  work  to  go  on  ( operis  novi  nuntiah  men 
....  remeisserit  ;*  ante  remissam  nuntiationem .* 

*04>r2  0AAATT'1O2  {b<fug  daTiuTniog),  a  specie* 
of  fish.  “Julian  holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
M vpog.  It  is  therefore,  most  probably,  the  Murana 
ophis,  L.  Rondelet  says  of  it  that  it  is  very  like 
the  Conger  Eel.  Belon  and  Gesner  both  mention 
that  it  is  seldom  met  with.”3 

♦OPHFTES  (biplryg),  according  to  some,  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  Serpentine.  “  Others,  however,  describe  it, 
more  accurately,  as  a  mixture  of  reddish  brown 
common  serpentine,  leek  and  pistachio  green  pre¬ 
cious  serpentine,  white  granular  foliated  limestone, 
and  small  portions  of  diallage.  Of  the  ophites  there 
are  three  varieties  specified  by  Dioscorides ;  one 
black  and  heavy,  a  second  ash-coloured  and  spot¬ 
ted,  the  third  containing  white  lines.  The  first 
was  perhaps  green  porphyry,  the  Ophites  of  Wal¬ 
ler  ;  the  second  steatite ;  and  the  third  the  kind 
just  described.”4 

OPTMA  SPOTJA.  {Vid.  Sfolia.) 

OPINATOllES  were  officers  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  ob¬ 
tain  provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions  had 
to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.4 

OPISTOGRAPHI.  {Vid.  Liber.) 

*OPOBAL'SAMUM  {buo6u.Aaap.ov),  the  resinous 
juice  of  the  Amyris  Gileadensis. 

*0IT02  MHA'IKOS  {bnog  Mydiuog),  the  same  as 
our  asafoetida,  namely,  the  Gum-resin  of  the  Fe¬ 
rula  Asa-fcetida.  It  is  the  Laser  and  Laserpitium 
of  the  Latins.  The  ouog  Ivpiatog  was  merely  a 
variety  of  it. 

O'PPIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Sumtuari.®  1  eges.) 

*OPSIA'NOS  (mpiavog).  “  From  Pliny’s  account 
of  this  stone,”  observes  Adams,  “there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  Ob¬ 
sidian  of  modern  mineralogists.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  pumice,  and  consists  mostly  of  silex  and  alu- 
mine.  According  to  Sir  J.  Hill,  it  was  named  oft- 
avog,  dud  ryg  ofeug,  because,  when  polished,  it  was 
used  as  a  looking-glass.”  He  adds,  “  the  true  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  name  being  forgotten  from  the  false  spell¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  after  ages  thought  it  had  received 
it  from  one  Obsidius,  whom  they  imagined  the  first 
finder  of  it.”6 

OPSO'NIUM  or  OBSO'NIUM  {6fov,  dim.  bfd 
ptov ;  bfr/pa,7  denoted  everything  which  was  eaten 
with  bread.  Among  the  ancients,  loaves,  at  least 
preparations  of  corn  in  some  form  or  other,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But 
together  with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life, 
they  partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  op- 
soma  or  pulmentaria ,8  designed  also  to  give  nutri¬ 
ment,  but  still  more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food. 
Some  of  these  articles  were  taken  from  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  but  were  much  more  pungent  and 
savoury  than  bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  radishes,  and  sesamum.9  Of  animal  food, 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were,  in  the  course  of 
time,  used  in  a  confined  and  special  sense  to  de¬ 
note  fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepare.1  and 
more  especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  ei  ten- 
sively  employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  vegetable 
diet  either  at  breakfast10  or  at  the  principal  meal.,! 
For  the  same  reason,  ofofd-yog  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  ofoipayia  gluttony.13 

1.  (Lex  Gall.  Cis.,  x. — Dig.  39,  tit.  1,  s.  22.) — 2.  (Dig.  39,  tit. 

I. ) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  14. — A21ian,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  15. — Atlanta, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p  80.) — 5.  (Cod. 
12,  tit.  38,  s.  11. — Cod.  Theod.,7,  tit.  4,  s.  26  ;  11,  tit.  7,  s.  16.)— 
6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 7.  (Plut., 
Sympos.  Prob.,  iv.,  1.) — 8.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  58. — Hor.,  Sat., 

II. ,  ii.,  20.) — 9.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  p.  85,  ed.  Bekker.—  Xex., 
CEcou.,  viii.,  9.)  —  10.  (Menander,  p.  70,  ed.  Meinckv  )  — 
(Plaut.,  Aubul.,  II.,  vi.,  3.) — 12.  (Athen  ,  x.,  24-37.) 


UPT1  MATES. 


ORAC  III  UM. 


Of  the  different  parts  of  fishes,  the  roe  was  tne 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  prepared 
from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoining  Myus 
in  Ionia,  which  were  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
King  of  Persia.1  A  jar  was  found  at  Pompeii  con¬ 
taining  caviare  made  from  the  roe  of  the  tunny.2 

Some  of  the  principal  rapixslai,  or  establish¬ 
ments  for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  ;s  but  the  Greeks  obtained  their  chief  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  Hellespont,4  and  more  especially  By- 
tantium  first  rose  into  importance  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of  the 
active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry.  Of 
all  seas,  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  ancients 
the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching  of  them 
was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  they  passed  through  the  Bosporus  towards  the 
south,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the  Euxine  in  order 
to  deposite  their  spawn  in  its  tributary  rivers.  At 
these  two  seasons  they  were  caught  in  the  great¬ 
est  quantity,  and,  having  been  cured,  were  shipped 
in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  Levant.  The  principal  ports  on  the  Eux¬ 
ine  engaged  in  this  traffic  were  Sinope  and  Panti- 
capseum.5 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  different 
kinds  of  sturgeon  (uvraKaiof),  tunny  (oKopdpog7, 
scomber ,  nrjlapvq,  a  name  still  in  use,  with  some 
modification,  among  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Phocaeans  at  Marseilles8),  and  mullet.  A  minute 
discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated  by  quota¬ 
tions,  may  be  seen  in  Athenaeus.9 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  into 
a  kind  of  opsonium.11’  The  treatise  of  Apicius,  De 
Opsoniis,  is  still  extant  in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  wTere  in  the  habit  of  going  to  mar¬ 
ket  (elf  rovipov)  themselves  in  order  to  purchase 
their  opsonia  ( orpovelv ,u  opsonare).  ( Vid.  Macel- 
lum,  Tintinnabulum.)  But  the  opulent  Romans 
had  a  slave,  called  opsonator  (oipuvr/e),  whose  office 
it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.  It  was  his  duty, 
by  learning  what  flavours  were  most  acceptable  to 
him,  by  observing  what  most  delighted  his  eyes, 
stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  overcame  his  nau¬ 
sea,  to  satisfy,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  cravings 
of  a  luxurious  palate.12  We  may  also  infer,  from 
an  epigram  of  Martial,13  that  there  were  opsonatores, 
or  purveyors,  who  furnished  dinners  and  other  en¬ 
tertainments  at  so  much  per  head,  according  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  their  employers.  Spon14  has 
published  two  inscriptions  from  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officers*  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  senate,  and  called  bipuvopoi.1* 

OPTIO.  (Vid.  Centurio.) 

OPTIMA'TES  is  synonymous  with  optimi,  and, 
accordingly,  signifies  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
whether  of  noble  or  plebeian  origin.  But  at  Rome, 
where  the  reverence  for  the  mores  et  ins  tit  ut  a  mu- 
jorum  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  the  name  optimates  was  applied 
to  a  political  party,  which  we  may  call  the  conser¬ 
vative  or  aristocratic  party,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  popular  party,  with  its  desire  for  change  and 


1.  (Ttiicyd.,  i.,  138. — Cornelius  Nepos,  Them.,  x.,  3. — Dio<l. 
Sic.,  xi.,  57.)  —  2.  (Gell,  Pompeiana,  1832,  vol.  i.,  p.  178.)  — 3. 
(Strabo,  iii.,  4.)  —  4.  (Hermippus  ap.  Athen.,  i.,  49,  p.  27,  c.) 
—  5.  (Hegewisch,  Colonieen  der  Griechen,  p.  80.) — 6.  (Herod., 
iv.,  53. — Schneider,  Eel.  Phys.,  i.,  p.  65  :  ii.,  p.  48.) — 7.  (Hermip¬ 
pus,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Passow,  Handw8rterbuch,  s.  v.) — 9.  (iii.,  84-93.) 
—10-  (Symp.,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker  ) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  28.) 
—12  (Sen.,  Epist.,  47.  —  Compare  Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  ii.,  9  ;  II.,  vii., 
106. — Plaut.,  Menaech.,  II.,  it.,  1.  —  Id.,  Mil.,  III.,  ii.,  73.) —  13. 
(xiv.,  217.)—  14.  IMisc.  Erud.  Ant.,  p.  214.)  — 15.  (Athen.,  vi., 
12.1 


improvement.  As  long  as  the  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians  were  the  only  two  parties  in  the  Republic, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  the  appellation  of  opti 
mates,  though  Livy,1  applying  expressions  very 
common  in  his  own  (lays,  makes  M.  Horatius  Bar- 
batus  distinguish  between  populares  and  optim  ites 
instead  of  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  But 
at  the  time  when  a  new  nobility,  consisting  of 
wealthy  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians,  had  bteit 
formed,  and  occupied  the  place  formerly  held  by 
the  patricians,  the  term  optimates  began  to  l  e  ap 
plied  frequently  to  persons  belonging  to  this  new 
order  of  nobiles,  and  mostly  comprehended  the  or 
do  senatorius  and  the  ordo  equestris.  When,  at  a 
still  later  period,  the  interests  of  the  senate  rs  and 
equites  became  separated,  the  name  optimates  was 
used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  only  comprised  the 
party  consisting  of  the  senate  and  its  champions, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  party,  which  was  now 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  of  plebs.2  There 
is  a  locus  classicus  on  optimates  in  Cicero,3  but  in 
defining  the  classes  of  persons  to  which  he  applies 
the  term  optimates,  he  rather  follows  the  etymolo¬ 
gical  than  the  conventional  meaning  which  the 
word  had  assumed  in  his  days.  His  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  remove  from  the  party  of  the  optima¬ 
tes,  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  the  odium  at¬ 
tached  to  it  by  the  popular  party.4 

ORA'CULUM  (fiavreiov,  xpvaTVP<-°v)  was  used  by 
the  ancients  to  designate  both  the  revelations  made 
by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in  which 
such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity  was  in 
none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in  person  to 
man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his  will  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  future,  but  all  oracular  revelations  were 
made  through  some  kind  of  medium,  which,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  was  different  in  the  different 
places  where  oracles  existed.  It  may,  on  first 
sight,  seem  strange,  that  there  were  comparatively 
speaking,  so  few  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  father  and 
ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But  although,  according 
to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  Zeus  himself  was  the 
first  source  of  all  oracular  revelations,  yet  he  was 
too  far  above  men  to  enter  with  them  into  any  close 
relation  ;  other  gods,  therefore,  especially  Apol¬ 
lo,  and  even  heroes,  acted  as  mediators  between 
Zeus  and  men,  and  were,  as  it  were,  the  organs 
through  which  he  communicated  his  will.5  The 
fact  that  the  ancients  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods 
on  all  important  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  arose  partly  from  the  general  desire  of  men  to 
know  the  issue  of  what  they  are  going  to  under¬ 
take,  and  partly  from  the  great  reverence  for  the 
gods,  so  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  by  which  they 
wrere  led  not  to  undertake  anything  of  importance 
without  their  sanction ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  an  oracle  was  not  merely  a  revelation 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sanction  or  authorization  by  the  deity  of 
what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oracles,  classed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I.  Oracles  of  Apollo. 

1.  The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  nvdea- 
6ai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo,6  derived  from  nvOeodai,  to  putrefy,  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Respecting 
the  topography  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  see  Pausa- 
nias7  and  Muller.8  In  the  innermost  sanctuary  (the 
udvrov  or  pejapov)  there  was  the  statue  of  Apollo, 

1.  (iii.,  39.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Anna!.,  iv.,  32.)  — 3.  (Pro  Sext.,  45.) 
— 4.  (Compare  Cic.ad  Att.,  i.,  17, 18,  i9.)— -5.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col. 
629. — Hjsch.  Eumen.,  19,  611,  &e.)— -6.  (185  <fcc.) — 7.  tx.,  14 
6  7.)  —  8  (la  Dissen’s  Pindar,  u.,  p  628.) 
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which  was,  at  least  in  later  times,  of  gold ;  and 
before  it  there  burned  upon  an  altar  an  eternal  fire, 
which  was  fed  only  with  fir-wood.1  The  inner 
roof  of  the  temple  was  covered  all  over  with  laurel 
garlands,*  and  upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burned  as 
incense.  In  the  centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a 
small  opening  (xaopa)  in  the  ground,  from  which, 
from  time  to  time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose, 
rh'eh  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cas- 
totis,  which  vanished  into  the  ground  close  by  the 
.enctuary.4 5  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a  high  tri¬ 
pod,  on  which  the  pythia,  led  into  the  temple  by  the 
\rophetes  (irpoQr/TTjg),  took  her  seat  whenever  the 
oracle  was  to  be  consulted.  The  smoke  rising 
from  under  the  tripod  affected  her  brain  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of  delirious  intox¬ 
ication,  and  the  sounds  which  she  uttered  in  this 
state  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  These  sounds  were  carefully  written  down 
by  the  prophetes,  and  afterward  communicated  to 
the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle.4 

The  pythia  (the  irpotp^rig)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi,4  and  when  she  had  once  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and  was  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  marry.  In  early  times  she  was  always  a 
young  girl,  but  after  one  had  been  seduced  by 
Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Delphians  made  a 
law  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  elected  as  proph¬ 
etes  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  fifty  years, 
but,  in  remembrance  of  former  days,  the  old  woman 
was  always  dressed  as  a  maiden.6  The  pythia  was 
generally  taken  from  some  family  of  poor  country- 
people.  At  first  there  was  only  one  pythia  at  a 
tune  ;  but  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  and  when  the  number  of  those  who  came  to 
consult  the  oracle  was  very  great,  there  were  al¬ 
ways  two  pythias,  who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod 
altemalely,  and  a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in 
case  some  accident  should  happen  to  either  of  the 
two  others.7  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on  the  whole 
liuer.taL  and  physical  constitution  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  delirium  she 
leaped  from  the  tripod,  was  thrown  into  convulsions, 
*nd  after  a  few  days  died.8 

At  first  oracles  were  only  given  once  every  year, 
on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (probably 
the  same  as  TlvOioc,,  or  the  month  for  consulting), 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of  Apollo  ;9 
but  as  this  one  day,  in  the  course  of  time,  was  not 
found  sufficient,  certain  days  in  every  month  were 
set  apart  for  the  purpose.10  The  order  in  which  the 
persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted  was 
determined  by  lot  ;u  but  the  Delphian  magistrates 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  right  of  npopavreia, 
i.  e.,  the  right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  their 
order  being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals 
or  states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascendency  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  claims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croesus  and  the  Lydians,18  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,14  and  Philip  of  Macedonia.14  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to 
pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus  states  that  the 
Lydians  were  honoured  with  ure^eia  by  the  Delphi¬ 
ans.  The  pythia  always  spent  three  days  before 
she  ascended  the  tripod  in  preparing  herself  for  the 
solemn  act,  and  during  this  time  she  fasted,  and 
bathed  in  the  Castalian  well,  and  dressed  in  a  sim¬ 
ple  manner ;  she  also  burned  in  the  temple  laurel 


1 .  (,®sch.,Choeph.,1036. — Plut.,  De  E(  ap.  Delph.) — 2.  ( _<Esch., 

E  mien.,  39.)  —  3.  (Paus.,  x.,  24,  ft  5.)  —  4.  (Diodor.,  xvi.,  26. — 

8' ratio,  ix.,  3,  p.  277,  <fcc.,  Tauchnitz. — Plut.,  De  Orac.  Defec.) — 

5.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  92.) — 6.  (Diod.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Qusest.  Gr., 

e  9.)  —  8.  (Plut.,  De  Orac.  Defec.,  c.  51.)  —  9.  (Plut.,  Quant. 

Gr.,  c.  9.) — 10.  (Plut.,  Alex.,  14.)  — 11.  (-*sch.,  Eumen.,  32. — 

Eurip.,  Ion,  422.) — 12.  (Herod.,  i.,  54.) — 13.  (Plut.,  Per.,  21.)  — 

14.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phil.,  tii.,  p.  119  ) 
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leaves  and  flour  of  barley  upon  the  altar  of  the  god. 1 
Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  s 
goat,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  these  victims  should  be  healthy  in  body  and 
soul,  and  to  ascertain  this  they  had  to  undergo  a  pe¬ 
culiar  scrutiny.  An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep 
chick-pease,  to  see  whether  they  ate  them  with  ap¬ 
petite  ;  water  was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  U 
this  put  them  into  a  thorough  tremble,  the  victim 
was  good.8  The  victim  which  was  thus  found  ele- 
gible  was  called  denu rrjp.* 3  Wachsmuth4  states  that 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  wore  laurel  gar¬ 
lands  surrounded  with  ribands  of  wool,  but  the 
passages  from  which  this  opinion  is  derived  only 
speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to  the  temple  as  sup 
pliants.8 

The  Delphians,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  families  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  from  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  8<noi,  was  taken.4 
Three  of  the  names  of  these  families  only  are 
known,  viz.,  the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids,7  and 
the  Laphriads.* 

The  omoL ,  together  with  the  highpriest  or  prophe¬ 
tes,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  control  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  sacrifices.* 
That  these  noble  families  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  the  oracle  is  manifest  from  numerous  instan¬ 
ces,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  its  very 
soul,  and  that  it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretend¬ 
ed  revelations  of  the  god.10 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.11  The 
hexameter  was,  according  to  some  account?,  in¬ 
vented  by  Phemonoe,  the  first  pythia.  This  metri¬ 
cal  form  was  chosen,  partly  because  the  words  of 
the  god  were  thus  rendered  more  venerable,  and 
partly  because  it  was  easier  to  remember  verse  than 
prose.18  Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metricai 
defects,  which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  an  ingenious  manner.13  In  the  times 
of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of  giving  the 
oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually  ceased ; 
they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose,  and  in  the 
Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi.  For,  when  the 
Greek  states  had  lost  their  political  liberty,  there 
was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult  the  oracle  on 
matters  of  a  national  or  political  nature,  and  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the  sale  of  slaves, 
the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages,  voyages,  loans 
of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which  the  oracle  was 
then  mostly  consulted,  were  little  calculated  to  be 
spoken  of  in  lofty  poetical  strains.14  When  the  ora¬ 
cle  of  Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ancients,  the  number  of  persons  who  consulted  it 
materially  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
every  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  first 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tenceu  their 
flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and  whose 
sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  were  seized 
with  convulsions.14  Persons  who  came  near  tie 

1.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Phtrn.,  230.— Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  c.  6.) 
—  2.  (Plut.,  De  Or.  Def.,  49.)  —  3.  (Plut.,  Qusest.  Gr.,  9.) — 4. 
(Hellen.  Alt.,  ii.,  2,  p.  264.)  —  5.  (Herod.,  vii.,  14.  —  TEsch., 
Choeph.,  1035.) — 6.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  4li. — Plut.,  Qucest.  Gr.,  c.  9.) 
— 7.  (Diod.,  xvi.,  24. — Lycurg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158.) — 8.  (He 
sych.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Herod.,  viii.,  136.) — 10.  (Ft d.  especially  Ly¬ 
curg.,  c.  Leocrat.,  p.  158. — Ilerod.,  vii.,  141  ;  vi.,  66.— Plut., 
Pericl.,  21.— Eurip.,  Ion,  1219,  1222,  1110.)— 11.  (Herod.,  iv., 
157,  159.)— 12.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  1 4.) — 13.  (Plut.,  1.  c.,  *. 
5.) — 14.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  Or.,  28.) — 1'  (Diod.,  xvi.,  26.--  Pl»t- 
I)e  Defect.  Or.,  c.  42.) 
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place  show  ed  the  same  symptoms,  and  received  the 
power  of  prophecy.  This,  at  last,  induced  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred  spot.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apolln,  this  god  was 
himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  but  the 
local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that  originally  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  other  deities,  such  as  Gaea, 
Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night,  Cronos,  and  that 
«t  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  present.* 1 *  Other  tra¬ 
ditions,  again,  and  these,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine,  represented  Apollo  as  having  gained 
possession  of  the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is 
generally  described  as  a  fight  with  Python,  a  drag¬ 
on,  who  guarded  the  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
oesigns :  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refused  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  ;*  and  he  who 
consulted  the  god  for  bad  purposes  was  sure  to  ac¬ 
celerate  his  own  ruin.3  No  religious  institution  in 
all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  influence, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  importance,  wheth¬ 
er  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics,  to  private  or  to 
public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  When  consult¬ 
ed  on  a  subject  of  a  religious  nature,  the  answer 
was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated  not  only  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  religious  institutions,  but  to  com¬ 
mand  new  ones  to  be  established,*  so  that  it  was 
she  preserver  and  promoter  of  religion  throughout 
the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were  seldom  or  never 
founded  without  having  obtained  the  advice  and  the 
directions  of  the  Delphic  god.*  Hence  the  oracle 
was  consulted  in  all  disputes  between  a  colony  and 
its  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  several 
states  claimed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.6 
The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race,  but  the  time 
v-hen  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must  be  dated 
from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta  entered 
upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  Greece; 
at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta  became  so  man¬ 
ifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their  party  began  to 
lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for  it,7  and  the  oracle 
became  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  party.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch, 
many  believed  that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers 
which  it  had  possessed  in  former  days,  but  it  still 
continued  to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  until  at  last  it  was  entirely  done 
away  with  by  Theodosius. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  ambi¬ 
guity  of  most  of  the  oracles  given  at  Delphi,  there 
are  many,  also,  which  convey  so  clear  and  distinct 
a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  misun¬ 
derstood,  so  that  a  wise  agency  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in  which 
this  agency  has  been  explained  at  different  times, 
varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
During  the  best  period  of  their  history,  the  Greeks, 
generally  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a  sincere  faith 
.n  the  oracle,  its  counsels  and  directions.  When 
the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most  benefited  Greece 
became  narrowed  and  confined  to  matters  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  nature,  the  oracle  could  no  longer  command 
the  veneration  with  which  it  had  been  looked  upon 
before.  The  pious  and  believing  heathens,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  that  the  god  no  longer  bestowed  his 
care  upon  the  oracle,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  while  freethinkers  and  unbeliev- 

1.  (ASsch.,  Eumen.,  3,  &c. — Compare  Pans.,  x.,  5. — Ovid, 
Met.,  i.,  321. — Argrim.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth. — 'fzetzes,  Lycoph.,  202.) 
— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  19,22.) — 3.  (Herod.,  iv.,  86.— Paus.,  ii.,  18,  t) 
t.) — *.  (Demosth.,  c.  Meid.,  15. — Herod.,  ▼.,  82  ;  i.,  165,  <fcc.) — 
t.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  1.) — 6.  (Thucyd.,  i ,  25,  28. — Di«d  ,  xv., 
ML)—' 7.  (Plut.,  Demosth.,  20.) 
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ers  looked  upon  the  oracle  as  a  skilful  contmario* 
of  priestcraft  which  had  then  outgrown  itself.  This 
latter  opinion  has  also  been  adopted  by  many  mod 
ern  writers.  The  early  Christian  writers,  seeing 
that  some  extraordinary  power  must  in  several 
cases  have  been  at  work,  represented  it  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  evil  spirit.  In  modern  times  opinions 
are  very  much  divided.  Hiillmann,  for  example, 
has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
was  entirely  managed  and  conducted  by  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  families  of  Delphi,  which  thus  are  described 
as  forming  a  sort  of  hierarchical  senate  for  all 
Greece.  If  so,  the  Delphic  senate  surely  was  the 
wisest  of  all  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Klausen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  inclined  to 
allow  some  truly  divine  influence,  and,  at  all  events, 
thinks  that,  even  in  so  far  as  it  was  merely  man¬ 
aged  by  men,  it  acted  in  most  cases  according  to 
lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modern  literature  on  the  Delphic  oracle  is 
very  rich ,  the  most  important  works  are :  C.  F. 
Wilster,  De  Religione  et  Oraculo  Apollinis  Delphici, 
Hafniae,  P827. — H.  Piotrowski,  De  Gravitate  Oraculi 
Delphici,  Lipsiae,  1829. — R.  H.  Klausen,  in  Ersch 
und  Gruber's  Encyclopadie,  s.  v.  Orakel.  —  K.  D. 
Hiillmann,  Wurdigung  des  Delphischcn  Orakcls,  Bonn, 
1837. — W.  Gotte,  Das  Delphische  Orakel,  in  seinem 
politischen,  religiosen  und  sittlichen  Einjluss  auf  die 
alte  Welt,  Leipzig,  1839. 

2.  Oracle  at  Abce,  in  Phocis.  An  oracle  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  existed  here  from  very  early  times,1 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Phocians.* 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Pho¬ 
cians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abas,  and  half  in  that  of  Delphi.3  The 
oracle  was,  like  many  others,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  found  it  agreeing 
with  his  wishes  4  In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes 
the  Temple  of  Abae  was  burned  down,  and,  like  sev¬ 
eral  temples  destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was 
never  rebuilt.  The  oracle  itself,  however,  remained, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  promised  victory 
to  the  Thebans ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war, 
when  some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  ruins,  they  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  The¬ 
bans.*  But  even  after  this  calamity  the  oracle 
seems  to  have  been  consulted,  for  the  Romans, 
from  reverence  for  the  oracle,  allowed  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Abae  to  govern  themselves.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.6 

3.  Oracle  on  the  Hill  of  Ptoon,  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes.  The  oracle  was  here  given  through  the 
medium  of  a  man  called  npopavrig,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.7  The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the 
JEolian  dialect ;  but  when  Mys,  the  Carian,  consult 
ed  the  god,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian 
language,*  so  that,  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Cariari 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.*  When  Alexander 
the  Great  destroyed  Thebes,  the  oracle  also  per 
ished.10  In  the  time  ol  Plutarch  the  whole  district 
was  completely  desolate.11 

4.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  [smenion,  in  Bceotia,  south 
of  Thebes.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios  was 
the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The  oracle 
was  here  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in  other  places, 


1.  (Paus.,  x.,  35,  t)  2.) — 2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Tyr.,  899.— Herat, 
viii.,  33.) — 3.  (Herod.,  viii.,  27.)— -4.  (Herod.,  i.,  46.) — 5.  (Paus, 

1.  c.) — 6.  (x.,  35,  t)  2,  3.) — 7.  (Strab.,  ix.,  2,  p.  267,  Tauchnitz.- 

Paus.,  ix.,  33,  t)  3.) — 8.  (Paus.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Herod.,  viii.,  135.)— 

1ft.  rPaus.,  ix.,  33,  t)  3.) — 11.  (De  Orac.  Defeo.,  c.  8.) 
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but  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims.1 *  On  one 
occasion  it  gave  its  prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb 
in  the  Temple  of  Demeter.* 

5.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hysice,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  This  place  contained  an  oracle  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  extinct.* 

6.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Tcgyra,  was  an  ancient  and 
much-frequented  oracle,  which  was  conducted  by 
prophets.  The  Pythia  herself,  on  one  occasion,  de¬ 
clared  this  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  In  the 
time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness.4 

7.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  village  of  Eutresis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leuctra.8  This  oracle  became 
extinct  during  the  Macedonian  period.6 

8.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Orobice,  in  Euboea.  Apollo 
here  bore  the  surname  of  the  Selinuntian.7 

9.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  the  Lyceum  at  Argos.  The 
oracle  was  here  given  by  a  prophetess.8 

10.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes,  on  the  acropolis 
of  Larissa.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  prophetess, 
who  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  matrimonial  con¬ 
nexions  once  in  every  month.  She  was  believed  to 
become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb 
which  was  sacrificed  during  the  night.  This  oracle 
continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days  of  Pausanias.® 

11.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didyma,  usually  called  the 
oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  the  territory  of  Mi¬ 
letus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  consulted 
by  the  Tonians  and  ZEolians.10  The  temple,  how¬ 
ever,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Ionians  on  the  coast  of  Asia,11  and 
the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heracles, 
and  the  temple  by  Branchos,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who 
had  come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest.1*  Hence 
his  oracle,  like  that  of  Delphi,  combined  purifying 
or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.13 
The  real  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  however,  cannot 
be  traced  farther  back  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
century  before  our  asra.14  The  priests,  called  Bran¬ 
chidae,  who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the 
oracle,  were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchos. 
The  high-priest  bore  the  name  of  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  Euangelidae.15  The  oracle  was  under  the 
especial  management  of  a  prophet,  whose  office  did 
not  last  for  life.  The  oracles  were  probably  in¬ 
spired  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  at  Delphi.14 
Croesus  made  to  this  oracle  as  munificent  presents 
as  to  that  of  Delphi.17  The  principles  which  it  fol¬ 
lowed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also  the 
same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burned  and  plundered  the  temple,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  pythia  of  Delphi,18  but  it  was 
soon  restored,  and  adorned  with  a  fine  brazen  stat¬ 
ue  of  Apollo,19  which  Xerxes,  on  his  retreat,  carried 
with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Branchidae 
had  surrendered  to  Xerxes  the  treasures  of  the 
temple,  and  were,  at  their  own  request,  transplanted 
to  Bactriana,*0  where  their  descendants  are  said  to 
have  been  severely  punished  by  Alexander  for  their 
treachery.*1  Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back 
to  Didyma,  because  the  oracle  had  saluted  him  as 

1.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.) — 2.  (Diod.,  xvii.,  10. — Compare  Pans., 
ix.,  10,  Q  2,  &c.) — 3.  (Paus.,  ix.,  2,  t)  1.) — 4.  (Plut.,  De  Orac. 
Def.,  c.  8. — Pelop.,  16.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  T iyvfia.) — 5.  (Steph. 
Byz.,  s.  v.  Efirpiprij. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  ii.,  502.) — 6.  (Plut.,  De 
Orac.  Defec.,  c.  5.) — 7.  (Strab.,  x.,  1,  p.  320,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) — 8. 
(Pint.,  Pyrrh.,  31.'/— 9.  (ii.,  24,  Q  1.)— 10.  (Herod.,  i.,  158.) — 11. 
(Paus.,  vii.,  2,  t)  4.) — 12.  (Paus.,  v.,  13,  t>  6. — Strab.,  xiv.,  1,  p. 
165.) — 13.  (Muller,  Dor.,  ii.,  2,  I)  6.) — 14.  (Soldan,  p.  553,  &c.) 
—15.  (Conon,  44.) — 16.  (Paus.,  v.,  7,  t)  3.) — 17.  (Herod.,  i.,  46, 
fcc.)_18.  (Herod.,  yi.,  19.)— 19.  (Paus.,  ii.,  10,  $4;  ix-,  10,  $2. 
--Compare  Muller,  Arcl  -col. dor  Kunst,  t)  86.)— 20.  (Strabo,  1.  c.) 
.  -11.  (Curt.,  vii.,  5.) 
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king.1  The  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  aftei 
the  faithlessness  of  its  ministers.  Some  ruins  of 
the  temple  at  Didyma  are  still  extant.* 

12.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Claras ,  in  the  teiritory  ot 
Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  lamded  bj 
Cretans  under  Rhacius,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Ionians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legend# 
put  this  oracle  in  connexion  with  Delphi,  from 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
Claros,  married  Rhacius,  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsos, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
believed  to  be  descended.3  This  oracle  was  of 
great  celebrity,  and  continued  to  be  consulted  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.4  The  oracles 
were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was 
taken  from  certain  Milesian  families  He  was  gen¬ 
erally  a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had 
only  the  names  and  the  number  of  tne  persons  who 
consulted  the  oracle  stated  to  him,  and  then  de 
scended  into  a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a 
secret  well,  and  afterward  pronounced  the  oracle  in 
verse.8 

13.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Grynea,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Myrinaeans.8 

14.  Oracle  of  Apollo  Gonnapceus,  in  Lesbos.7 

15.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  AbderaA 

16.  Oracle  of  Apollo  in  Delos,  which  was  only  con¬ 
sulted  in  summer.® 

17.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  only 
consulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  ( irpopavrig } 
spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the  commu¬ 
nications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her.10 

18.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Telmessus.  The  priests  oil 
this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  by  inspi¬ 
ration,  but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  the  in 
terpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus11  calls 
them  kt-yyriTaL.  But  they  also  interpreted  other  mar¬ 
vellous  occurrences.  Near  Telmessus  there  wai 
another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those  who  consulted 
it  had  to  look  into  a  well,  which  showed  them  in  an 
image  the  answer  to  their  questions.1* 

19.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia.13 

20.  Oracle  of  the  Sarpedonian  Apollo,  in  Cilicia.1* 

21.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hybla,  in  Caria.18 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Rome,  on  the  Maean 
der,  a  celebrated  oracle,  which  spoke  in  good  ver¬ 
ses.16 

II.  Oracles  of  Zeus. 

1.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus,  the  god  did  not  reveal  him¬ 
self  by  inspiration,  as  Apollo  did  in  almost  all  of  his 
oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men  had  to 
interpret.  Those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest  gave  his 
answers  from  the  nature  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances  accompa¬ 
nying  the  sacrifice.17  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Iamids.  In  earlv 
times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and  Sopho¬ 
cles18  mentions  it  along  with  the  most  celebrated  or¬ 
acles  ;  but  in  later  times  it  was  almost  entirely  neg¬ 
lected,  probably  because  oracles  from  the  inspection 
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of  victims  might  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  spot 
where  the  oracles  were  given  at  Olympia  was  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  of  Zeus.1  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success,2  but 
other  subjects  were  also  brought  before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zeus  at  Dodona.  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind.  The 
san(  tuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence.3  Although 
in  a  barbarous  country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  con- 
aexio.i  v:n  Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  appa¬ 
rent  7  much  more  so  than  afterward.4  Zeus  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  ante- 
Hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  in  these 
parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  oracle  also.5  The  oracle 
was  given  from  lofty  oaks  covered  with  foliage,6 
whence  HEschylus7  mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of 
Dodona  as  great  wonders.  Beech-trees,  however, 
are  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Dodonaean 
oracle,  which,  as  Hesiod8  said,  dwelled  in  the  stem 
of  a  beech-tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  ora¬ 
cle  was  not  thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or 
single  tree,  but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches. 
The  will  of  the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
which  are  therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues. 
In  order  to  render  the  sounds  produced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which,  being  moved  by  the 
wind,  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  thus 
sounded  till  they  were  stopped.9  Another  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal  ba¬ 
sin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  scourge  in  his  hand ; 
the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little  bones, 
and,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  wind,  they  knocked 
against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other  column.10  Ac¬ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  oracles  were  also  obtain¬ 
ed  at  Dodona  through  pigeons,  which,  sitting  upon 
oak-trees,  pronounced  the  will  of  Zeus.11  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men,12 
but  afterward,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  old 
women,  who  were  called  n eleladeg  or  tt ekaiai,  be¬ 
cause  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com¬ 
mand  to  found  the  oracle.13  In  the  time  of  Herodo¬ 
tus,14  the  names  of  the  three  prophetesses  were 
Promeneia,  Timarete,  and  Nicandra.  They  were 
taken  from  certain  Dodonaean  families,  who  traced 
their  pedigree  back  to  the  mythical  ages.  There 
were,  however,  at  all  times  priests  called  ro/toupoi15 
connected  with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occa¬ 
sions  interpreted  the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions 
were  divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not 
clear.  In  the  historical  times,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible  to 
bribes,  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest.16  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  the  HStolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
Epirotae,17  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  connexion  be¬ 
tween  Dodona  and  the  Boeotian  Ismenion.18 


1.  Find.,  01.,  vi.,  70.)— 2.  (Pind.,  01.,  viii.,  2.)  —  3.  (JEsch  , 
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The  usual  form  in  which  the  oracles  weie  givei 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters  ;  but  some  of  the  or 
acles  yet  remaining  are  in  prose.  In  219  B.C.,  tin 
temple  was  destroyed  by  the  .dEtolians,  and  the  sa 
cred  oaks  were  cut  down,1  but  the  oracle  continued 
to  exist  and  to  be  consulted,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  totally  extinct  until  the  third  century 
of  our  sera.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Dodonaean 
prophetesses  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  the 
oracle  was  already  decaying,  like  all  the  others.2 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodorueo,  Gronin¬ 
gen,  1826. — J.  Arneth,  Ueber  das  Taubenorakel  von 
Dodona,  Wien,  1840. — L.  von  Lassaulx,  Das  Pelas- 
gische  Orakel  des  Zeus  zu  Dodona,  ein  Beitrag  zur 
Religionsphilosophie,  Wurzburg,  1840.) 

3.  Oracle  of  Zeus  Ammon,  in  an  oasis  in  Libya, 
not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  it  was  founded  by  the  latter  city,3  and  the 
form  in  which  the  god  was  represented  at  Thebes 
and  in  the  Ammonium  was  the  same ;  he  had  in 
both  places  the  head  of  a  ram.4  The  Greeks  be 
came  acquainted  with  this  oracle  through  the  Cyre 
neans,  and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connexions  with  it.5  Its  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Thebans,  Olympians,  Dodonaeans, 
Eleans,  and  others,  and  the  Athenians  sent  frequent 
theories  to  the  Ammonium  even  before  01.  91, 6  and 
called  one  of  their  sacred  vessels  Ammonis.7  Tem¬ 
ples  of  Zeus  Ammon  were  now  erected  in  several 
parts  of  Greece.  His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conduct 
ed  by  men  who  also  gave  the  answers.8  Theii 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  for,  on 
some  occasions,  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.9  In  the  time  of  Strabo,10  the  oracle  was 
very  much  neglected  and  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
Greek  writers  who  are  accustomed  to  call  the 
greatest  god  of  a  barbarous  nation  Zeus,  mention 
several  oracles  of  this  divinity  in  foreign  countries  ' ' 

III.  Oracles  of  other  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  consult 
ed  only  concerning  those  particular  departments  oi 
the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they  presided. 
Demeter  thus  gave  oracles  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  but 
only  concerning  sick  persons,  whether  their  suffer¬ 
ings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Before  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a  well,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  wall.  Into  this  well  a  mirror  was  let  down 
by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim  upon  the  surface. 
Prayers  were  then  performed  and  incense  offered, 
whereupon  the  image  of  the  sick  person  was  seen 
in  the  mirror  either  as  a  corpse  or  in  a  state  of  re¬ 
covery.12  At  Pharae,  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes.  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  here,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put  to 
the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person  who 
consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  immediately 
left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark  that  he 
heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the  market¬ 
place  was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of  Hermes.13 

There  was  an  Oracle  of  Pluto  and  Cora  at  Charax 
or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nysa,  in  Caria.  The  two 
deities  had  here  a  temple  and  a  grove,  and  near  the 
latter  there  was  a  subterraneous  cave  of  a  miiacu- 
lous  nature,  called  the  cave  of  Charon  ;  for  persons 
suffering  from  illness,  and  placing  confidence  in  the 
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— 6.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  ii.,  258.)  —  7.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v 

"Appair. — Harpoc.,  s.  v.  ’AppaiWy.) — 8.  (Diodor.,  xvii.,  51.)— 9. 

(Diodor.,  iii.,  50.)— 10.  (xvii.,  1,  p.  458  ) — 11.  (Herod.,  ii.,  29  — 

Diod,  iii.,  6.) —  12.  (Paus.,  vii.  21,9  5.) — 13.  (Paus.  vii.,  22 
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power  of  the  gods,  travelled  to  this  place,  and  stayed 
for  some  time  with  experienced  priests,  who  lived 
in  a  place  near  the  cave.  These  priests  then  slept 
a  night  in  the  cavern,  and  afterward  prescribed  to 
their  patients  the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their 
dreams.  Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients 
with  them  into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for 
several  days  in  quiet,  and  without  taking  any  food, 
and  were  sometimes  allowed  to  fall  into  the  pro¬ 
phetic  sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it,  and  received 
the  advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  other  persons 
the  place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal.  There  was 
an  annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day,  the  young  men  of 
the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to  drive  a 
bull  into  the  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had  entered, 
fell  down  dead.1 

At  Epidaurus  Limera,  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino.  ( Vid .  Inoa.)  The  same  goddess 
had  an  oracle  at  (Etylon,  in  which  she  made  reve¬ 
lations  in  dreams  to  persons  who  slept  a  night  in 
her  sanctuary.2  Hera  Acrcea  had  an  oracle  between 
Lechaeon  and  Pagae.3 

IV.  Oracles  of  Heroes. 

1.  Oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.4  The 
oracles  were  given  to  persons  in  their  dreams,  for 
they  had  to  sleep  in  the  temple5  after  they  had  pre¬ 
pared  themselves  for  this  incubatio  by  fasting  one 
day,  and  by  abstaining  from  wine  for  three  days.* 
Tlie  Thebans  were  not  allowed  to  consult  this  ora¬ 
cle,  having  chosen  to  take  the  hero  as  their  ally 
rather  than  as  their  prophet.7  Another  oracle  of 
Amphiaraus  was  at  Oropus,  between  Bceotia  and 
Attica,  which  was  most  frequently  consulted  by  the 
sick  about  the  means  of  their  recovery.  Those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  ram,  on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a 
night  in  the  temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  ex¬ 
pected  the  means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed 
to  them.8  If  they  recovered,  they  had  to  throw 
some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus 
in  his  sanctuary.  The  oracle  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Thebans.9 

2.  Oracle  of  Amphilochus.  He  was  the  son  of  Am¬ 
phiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia, 
which  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.10 

3.  Oracle  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia.1- 
Those  who  wished  to  consult  this  oracle  had  first 
to  purify  themselves  by  spending  some  days  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck  ( ayadov 
AaLpovog  ical  ayadijg  Tvxvc),  to  live  sober  and  pure, 
to  abstain  from  warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river 
Hercyna,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Trophonius  and  his 
children,  to  Apollo,  Cronos,  King  Zeus,  Hera  Heni- 
ocha,  and  to  Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have 
nursed  Trophonius  ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a 
soothsayer  explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  consultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  con- 
suitor  was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave 
of  Trophonius,  he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Aga- 
medes,  and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  this  sacrifice 
were  favourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased 

1.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  1,  p.  189.  —  Compare  xii.,  8,  p.  75,  Tauchn.) 
—  2.  (Paus.,  iii.,  26, $  1.) — 3.  (Strab.,  viii.,  6,  p.  213.)— 4.  (Paus., 
lx.,  8,  t)  2.) — 5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  134.) — - 6.  (Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll.,  ii., 
87.)— 7.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Paus.,  i.,  34,  «  2,  <fcc.)— 9.  (Strab., 
ix,,  1,  p.  252,  Tauchn.)— 10.  (Paus.,  i.,  34,  $  2. — Dion  Cass., 
txii.,  7.1 — 11.  (Paus  ,  ix.,  37,  t  3.) 
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to  admit  the  person  into  his  cave.  What  took  plat* 
after  this  was  as  follows  :  Two  boys,  13  years  old, 
led  him  again  to  the  river  Hercyna,  and  bathed  and 
anointed  him.  The  priests  then  made  him  drink 
from  the  well  of  oblivion  (A r/6rj),  that  he  might  for 
get  all  his  former  thoughts,  and  from  the  well  ol 
recollection  (M vr/fioavvij),  that  he  might  remember 
the  visions  which  he  was  going  to  have.  They 
then  showed  him  a  mysterious  representation  of 
Trophonius,  made  him  worship  it,  and  led  him  inlo 
the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  linen  garments,  with  gir 
dies  around  his  body,  and  wef  'ing  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shoes  (Kprjnidec)  which  were  customary  at  Leb.v 
deia.  Within  the  sanctuary,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  person 
was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the  ca ye,  there 
was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his  feet,  where¬ 
upon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were  likewise 
drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  invisible  power. 
What  the  persons  here  saw  was  different  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  They  returned  through  the  same  open¬ 
ing  at  which  they  had  entered,  and  the  priests  now 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemosyne,  asked 
them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led  them  back  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  good  spirit  and  good  luck.  As 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from  their  fear,  they 
were  obliged  to  write  down  their  vision  on  a  little 
tablet  which  was  dedicated  in  the  temple.  Thk  is 
the  account  given  by  Pausanias,  who  had  himself 
descended  into  the  cave,  and  writes  as  an  eyewit¬ 
ness.1  The  answers  were  piobably  given  by  the 
priests  according  to  the  report  of  what  persons  had 
seen  in  the  cave.  This  oracle  was  held  in  very 
great  esteem,  and  did  not  become  extinct  until  a 
very  late  period  ;  and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had 
plundered  the  temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consult¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans,*  and  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  it 
was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous  Boeotian 
oracles  that  had  not  become  silent.3 

4.  Oracle  of  Calchas,  in  Daunia,  in  southern  Italy 
Here  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  for  those  who 
consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a  black  ram. 
and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying  on  the  skin  of 
the  victim* 

5.  Oracles  of  Asclepius  (Esculapius).  The  ora¬ 
cles  of  Asclepius  were  very  numerous  ;  but  tht 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  here  was  covered  with  vo 
tive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded  theii 
recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple.  In  the 
temples  of  Esculapius  and  Serapis  at  Rome,  recov 
ery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his  temple  * 
F.  A.  Wolf  has  written  an  essay,  Beilrag  zur  Gesch 
des  Somnambulismus  aus  dent  Alter thum?  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is  now  called 
Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was  known  to 
the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick  persons 
spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of  recov¬ 
ering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  same  kind 
are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with  some  ot 
the  votive  tablets  still  extant. 

6.  Oracle  of  Heracles  at  Bura,  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it  prayed  and  put  their  questions  tc 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with  fig¬ 
ures,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.7 

7.  Oracle  of  Pasipha'e  at  Thalami®,  in  Laconia 
where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while  persons 
spent  the  night  in  the  temple.8 

8.  Oracle  of  Phrixus,  in  Iberia,  near  Mount  Cau 


1.  (Paus.,  ix.,  39,  t)  3,  <fcc. — Compare  Philost.,  Vit.  Apoll 

viii.,  19.) — 2.  (Orig.,  c.  Cels.,  vii.,  p.  355.) — 3.  (Plut.,  De  Orac. 

Defec.,  c.  5.)— 4.  (Strabo,  vi.,  3,  p.  53.) — 5.  (S  jet.,  Claud.,  25. 
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casus,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed.1 * 

V.  Oracles  op  the  Dead. 

Another  class  of  oracles  are  the  Oracles  of  the  Dead 
{ veKVO/xavrelov  or  'ipvxono/j.neiov),  in  which  those  who 
consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  of¬ 
fered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  places  of 
this  kind  was  in  the  country  of  the  Thesprotians, 
near  Lake  Aornos.3 *  Another  oracle  of  this  kind 
was  at  Heraclea,  on  the  Propontis.3 

Respecting  the  Greek  oracles  in  general,  see 
Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alterth.,  ii.,  2,  p.  260,  &c. — 
Klausen  in  Ersch  und  Gruber's  Encyclop.,  s.  v. 
Orakel. 

VI.  Italian  Oracles. 

Oracles  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual  did  not  exist  in 
Italy.  The  oracles  of  Calchas  and  HSsculapius, 
mentioned  above,  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  Mount  Garganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  oracles  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibylline  books,  augu¬ 
ry,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the  like, 
which  are  partly  described  in  separate  articles,  and 
partly  in  Divinatio.*  The  only  Italian  oracles 
known  to  us  are  the  following : 

1.  Oracle  of  Faunas. — His  oracles  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Saturnian  verse,  and  collec¬ 
tions  of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.5 *  The  places  where  his  oracles  were 
given  were  two  groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Tibur,  round  the  well  of  Albunea,  and  the 
other  on  the  Aventine.*  Those  who  consulted  the 
god  in  the  grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  resorted  to  by  all  the  Italians,  had  to  observe 
the  following  points :  The  priest  first  offered  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  skin  of  the 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consultor 
was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  it  during  the  night,  after 
his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pure  water 
from  the  well,  and  touched  with  the  branch  of  a  sa¬ 
cred  beech-tree.  He  was,  moreover,  obliged,  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  this  night,  to  abstain  from  animal 
food  and  from  matrimonial  connexions,  to  be  cloth¬ 
ed  in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  ring  on 
his  fingers.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheepskin, 
he  was  believed  to  receive  his  answer  in  wonder¬ 
ful  visions,  and  in  converse  with  the  god  himself.7 
Ovid®  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  oracle  on  the  Albunea,  to  the 
oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had  much 
in  common,  but  from  the  story  which  he  relates  of 
Numa,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  on  the  Aventine 
certain  different  ceremonies  also  were  observed. 

2.  Oracles  of  Fortuna  existed  in  several  Italian 
♦owns,  especially  in  Latium,  as  at  Antium  and  Prae- 
tieste.  In  the  former  of  these  towns  two  sisters 
Fortunae  were  worshipped,  and  their  statues  used 
to  bend  forward  when  oracles  were  given.9  At 
Pneneste  the  oracles  were  derived  from  lots  ( sor - 
tes'„  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient  char¬ 
acters  graven  upon  them.  These  lots  were  said  to 
have  been  found  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of  the  name 
of  Numerics  Suffucius,  inside  of  a  rock  which  he 
had  cleft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream  by  which 

1.  (Strab  ,  xi.,  3,  p.  410. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  34.) — 2.  (Diodor., 

.▼.,  22  --Herod.,  v.,  92,  t)  7. — Paus.,  ix.,  30,  <)  3.) — 3.  (Plut., 

Con.,  6.) — 4.  (Stubo,  xvii.,  1,  p.  459,  &c.) — 5.  (Anrei.  Viet., 

De  orig.  gent.  Rom.,  c.  4.)— 6.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  vii.,  81,  <fec. — Ovid, 

Fast.,  iv.,  650,  &c.) — 7.  (Virg.,  1.  c. — Isidor.,  viii.,  11,  87.) — 8. 

(1.  c.) — 9.  (Macr  ,  Sat.,  i.,  23. — Compare  Horat.,  Carm.,  i.,  35, 

1. — Suet.,  Ca  ig„  57,  with  Ernesti’s  note. — Domit.,  15.) 


he  had  been  haunted.  The  lots,  when  an  oracle 
was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  togethei  by  a  boy, 
after  which  one  was  drawn  for  the  person  who  con¬ 
sulted  the  goddess.1  The  lots  of  Prsenesto  were,  at 
least  with  the  vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  while  in  other  places  of  Latium  they 
were  mostly  neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere,  in 
early  times,  had  likewise  its  sortes.3 

3.  An  Oracle  of  Mars  w'as,  in  very  ancient  times, 
according  to  Dionysius,3  at  Tiora  Matiena,  not  far 
from  Teate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles  were 
here  given  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon  oracle  at 
Dodona  ;  for  a  woodpecker  ( picus ),  a  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god  and  settled  upon  a  wood¬ 
en  column,  whence  he  pronounced  the  oracle. 

On  Roman  oracles  in  general,  see  Niebuhr,  Hist, 
of  Rome,  i.,  p.  508,  &c. 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker 
chief.  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Etym 
Mag.*  it  is  explained  by  npoouTvov  eKpayelov.  Au- 
relian  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  orana  to  the 
Roman  people  to  use  ad  favorem,  which  appears  to 
mean  for  the  purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games 
in  token  of  applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  the  same  purpose.5 

ORATIO'NES  PRFNCIPUM.  The  orationes 
principum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
writers  under  the  Empire;  but  those  which  are  dis 
cussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to  legislation 
only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  senate.  Under  the 
Christian  emperors  particularly,  these  orationes 
were  only  a  mode  of  promulgating  law  as  constitu¬ 
ted  by  the  emperor ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of 
this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus  (“Leges,  quas  Pro¬ 
bus  ederet,  senalus  consultis  propriis  consecrarent1') 
Under  the  earlier  emperors,  the  orationes  were  in 
the  form  of  propositions  for  laws  addressed  to  the 
senate,  who  had  still,  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality,  the  legislative,  that  is,  the  sovereign  power. 
This  second  kind  of  orationes  are  often  cited  by  the 
classical  jurists,  as  in  the  following  instance  from 
Gaius  :7  “  ex  oratione  divi  Hadriani  senatus  consultum 
factum  est." 

Many  of  the  orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  August®  Histori®  Scrip- 
tores,  are  merely  communications  to  the  senate, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  announcement  of  a  victo¬ 
ry.®  These  orationes  are  sometimes  called  litter® 
or  epistol®  by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the 
juristical  writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided 
the  use  of  epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to 
confound  the  imperial  orationes  with  the  rescripta, 
which  were  often  called  epistol®.  It  appears  that 
the  Roman  jurists  used  the  terms  libellus  and  oratio 
principis  as  equivalent ;  for  the  passages  which  have 
been  referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these 
two  words  had  a  different  sense,9  show  that  libellus 
and  oratio  principis  are  the  same,  for  the  oratio  is 
here  spoken  of  by  both  names.  These  orationes 
were  sometimes  pronounced  by  the  emperor  him¬ 
self,  but  apparently  they  were  commonly  in  the 
form  of  a  written  message,  which  was  read  by  the 
qu®stors  :10  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these 
imperial  messages  are  called  indifferently  libri  and 
epistol®.  Accordingly,  we  read  of  litter®  and  ora¬ 
tiones  being  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  senate.11 
The  mode  of  proceeding  upon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  preamble 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Divin.,  ii.,  41.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  62.) — 3.  (i.,  p.  12  ) 
— 4.  (p.  804,  27,  ed.  Sylburg.)— 5.  (Vopise.,  Aurel.,  48. — Casaub 
ad  loc. — Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxii.,  8. — Prudent.,  irepl  Xr£<p^ 
i.,  86. — Hieron.  ad  Nepotian.,  Ep„  2.)— -6.  (Prob.  Imp.  ap.  Flav. 
Vopise.,  13.) — 7.  (ii.,  285.) — 8.  (Maxim.  Duo.  ap.  J.  Capitol.,  1^ 
13.) — 9.  (Dig  5,  tit.  3,  s.20,  22.)— 10.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13.)— 11  (Ta¬ 
cit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  52 ;  xvi  ,  7  1 
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tf  the  senatus  consultum  contained  in  the  Digest.1 11 1 * 
These  orationes  were  the  foundation  of  the  senatus 
ccnsulta  which  were  framed  upon  them,  and  when 
the  orationes  were  drawn  up  with  much  regard  to 
detail,  they  contained,  in  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
subsequent  senatus  consultum.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  oratio  and  the  senatus  consultum 
are  often  cited  indifferently  by  the  classical  jurists, 
as  appears  from  numerous  passages.®  The  oratio 
is  cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  senatus  consultum  for  the  particular 
provisions  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous  se¬ 
natus  consulta,  founded  on  orationes,  are  mention¬ 
ed  ;  and  numerous  orationes  of  these  two  emperors 
are  cited.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making  and  pro¬ 
mulgating  law  by  imperial  constitutiones  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  orationes  princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  clear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  ora¬ 
tio  might  either  recommend  generally  some  legisla¬ 
tive  measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the  senate, 
or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the  proposed 
measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though  not  in 
form,  a  senatus  consultum  ;  and  it  would  become  a 
senatus  consultum  on  being  adopted  by  the  senate, 
which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  be  merely  a 
matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  oratio,  express¬ 
ed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  emperor 
was  leso  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merely  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Ziminern,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Privatrechts,  i.,  p.  79, 
and  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  Reden  der  Rom.  Kaiser  und 
deren  Emfluss  auf  die  Gesetzgebung,  Rhein.  Mus. 
fur  Jurisprudenz,  ii.) 

ORA'TOR.  Cicero  remarks3  that  a  “certain 
kind  of  causes  belong  to  jus  civile,  and  that  jus 
chile  is  conversant  about  laws  (lex)  and  custom 
(mos)  appertaining  to  things  public  and  private,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  though  neglected  by  most  ora¬ 
tors,  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  oratory.”  In  his  treatise  on  the  Orator,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  first  book,  Cicero  has  given  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  duties  of  an  orator,  and  his  requisite  quali¬ 
fications,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius 
Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius  are  the  chief 
speakers.  Crassus  was  himself  a  model  of  the 
highest  excellence  in  oratory ;  and  the  opinions  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  an  orator 
were  those  of  Cicero  himself,  who,  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  the  first  book,4  declares  that  “  in  his 
opinion  no  man  can  deserve  the  title  of  a  perfect 
orator  unless  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all 
important  things  and  of  all  arts,  for  it  is  out  of 
knowledge  that  oratory  must  blossom  and  expand  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  founded  on  matter  which  the  orator 
has  fully  mastered  and  understood,  it  is  idle  talk, 
and  may  almost  be  called  peurile.”  According  to 
Crassus,  the  province  of  the  orator  embraces  every¬ 
thing  :  he  must  be  enabled  to  speak  well  on  all 
subjects.  Consequently,  he  must  have  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  jus  civile,6  the  necessity  for  which 
Crassus  illustrates  by  instances ;  and  he  should  not 
only  know  the  jus  civile  as  being  necessary  when 
he  has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
ard  to  private  judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  jus  publicum,  which  is  conversant 
about  a  state  as  such,  and  he  should  be  familiar 


I.  (5,  ‘it.  3.)— 2.  (Dig.  2,  tit.  15,  s.  8  ;  5,  tit.  3,  s.  20,  22,  40  ; 

11,  tit.  4,  s.  3,  <Jrc.) — 3.  (Or.  Part.,  c.  28.)— 4.  (e  6.)— 5.  (i.,  44. 
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with  the  events  of  history,  and  instances  dented 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  Antonius1  limit* 
the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the  command  of 
language  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and  of  arguments 
adapted  to  convince  in  causes  in  the  Forum  and  on 
ordinary  occasions.  He  farther  requires  the  oratoi 
to  have  competent  voice  and  action,  and  sufficient 
grace  and  ease.  Antonius*  contends  that  an  oratoi 
does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile,  and 
he  instances  the  case  of  himself,  for  Crassus  allow¬ 
ed  that  Antonius  could  satisfactorily  conduct  a 
cause,  though  Antonius,  according  to  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  had  never  learned  the  jus  civile,  and  had 
never  felt  the  want  of  it  in  such  cases  as  he  had 
defended  (injure). 

The  profession,  then,  of  the  orator,  who,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  undertaking  a  client’s  case,  is  also 
called  patronus,3  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
jurisconsultus  (vid.  Jurisconsulti),  and  also  from 
that  of  the  advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ci¬ 
cero,4  and  even  later.6  An  orator  who  possessed  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  jus  civile  would,  how¬ 
ever,  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as  Antonius  admits  ;• 
but  as  there  were  many  essentials  to  an  oratoi 
which  were  of  difficult  attainment,  he  says  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  distract  him  with  other  things 
Some  requisites  of  oratory,  such  as  voice  and  ges 
ture,  could  only  be  acquired  by  discipline ;  whereas 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law  of  a  case  ('juris 
utilitas)  could  be  got  at  any  time  from  the  juriscon¬ 
sulti  (periti)  or  from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that 
the  Roman  orators  in  this  manner  acted  more  wise¬ 
ly  than  the  Greek  orators,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
law,  had  the  assistance  of  practitioners  called  Prag- 
matici :  the  Roman  orators  intrusted  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  law  to  the  high  character  of  their  pro. 
fessed  jurists. 

So  far  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  consist* 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup¬ 
porting  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  proper 
argument,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  Antonius,  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  law  is  sufficient; 
and,  indeed,  even  a  purely  legal  argument  requires 
not  so  much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of 
legal  knowledge,  as  the  power  of  handling  the  mat 
ter  when  it  has  been  collected.  The  method  id 
which  this  consummate  master  of  his  art  managed 
a  cause  is  stated  by  himself  ;7  and  Cicero,  in  anoth¬ 
er  passage,®  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an  orator. 
Servius  Sulpicius,  who  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of 
his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  law, 
but  others  had  this  also ;  and  it  was  something  else 
which  distinguished  Sulpicius  from  all  his  contem 
poraries :  “  Many  others,  as  well  as  Sulpicius,  had 
a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  he  alone  possessed 
it  as  an  art.  But  the  knowledge  of  law  by  itself 
would  never  have  helped  him  to  this,  without  the 
possession  of  that  art  which  teaches  us  to  divide 
the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its  parts,  by  exact  defini¬ 
tion  to  develop  what  is  imperfectly  seen,  by  expla¬ 
nation  to  clear  up  what  is  obscure ;  first  of  all.  te 
see  ambiguities,  then  to  disentangle  them:  lastly, 
to  have  a  rule  by  which  truth  and  falsehood  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  by  which  it  shall  appear  what  cor 
sequences  follow  from  premises,  and  what  do  not.” 
With  such  a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  letters  and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking. 
As  a  forensic  orator,  then,  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  that  ever  lived ;  but  still,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  his  reputation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while 
Antonius,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put 
on  a  level,  as  an  orator  (patronus),  with  L.  Cras- 
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bus.  who,  of  all  the  eloquent  men  of  Rome,  had  the 
test  acquaintance  with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  study  among  the  Romans. 
The  master  of  the  art,  Cicero,  tells  us  by  what 
painful  labour  he  attained  to  excellence.1  Roman 
oraiory  reache  1  its  perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  the  ( ,’hristian  sera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishmsnt  of  the  imperial  power  under  Au¬ 
gustus  and  his  successors ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilful  rhetoricians 
under  the  Empire,  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  sen¬ 
ate,  for  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  dialogue  De  Oratoribus,  which  is  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,2  at¬ 
tempts  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the  low  state  of 
oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  compared  with  its  condition  in  the  age 
of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero’s  predecessors.  He  attrib¬ 
utes  its  decline  to  the  neglect  of  the  discipline  under 
which  children  were  formerly  brought  up,  and  to 
the  practice  of  resorting  to  rhetoricians  ( rhetores ), 
who  professed  to  teach  the  oratorical  art.  This 
gives  occasion  to  speak  more  at  length  of  the  early 
discipline  of  the  old  orators,  and  of  Cicero’s  course 
of  study  as  described  in  the  Brutus.  The  old  ora¬ 
tors3  learned  their  art  by  constant  attendance  on 
some  eminent  orator  and  by  actual  experience  of 
business :  the  orators  of  Messala’s  time  were  form¬ 
ed  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were 
developed  in  exercises  on  fictitious  matters.  These, 
however,  it  is  obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes. 
The  immediate  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence 
appear  to  be  indicated  by  Maternus,  another  speak¬ 
er  in  the  dialogue,  who  attributes  the  former  flour¬ 
ishing  condition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power 
which  oratory  conferred  on  the  orator  under  the 
Republic,  and  to  the  party  struggles  and  even  the 
violence  that  are  incident  to  such  a  state  of  society. 
The  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  imperial  power  is  clear  enough  in 
the  following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  and  the  republican  periods  :  “  cum  mixtis  omni¬ 
bus  et  moderatore  uno  carentibus ,  tantum  quisque  ora¬ 
tor  saperet,  quantum  erranti  populo  persuaderi  pote- 
rat." 

ORBUS.  ( Vid .  Juli^e  Leges,  p.  557.) 

ORCA.  (  Vid.  Siteli.a  ) 

ORCHE'SIS  (bpxycr <■?)■  (Vid.  Saltatio.) 

ORCHESTRA.  (Vid.  Theatrum.) 

ORCHIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Sumtuarre  Leges.) 

♦ORCHILUS  (’0 px'ilog),  a  species  of  Bird.  “  In 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius  it  is  explained  by  (iaoiliKog, 
and  Gesner  holds  that  it  is  identical  with  the  npbo- 
6vr,  fiaoilev f,  and  rpoxilog,  although  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked  that  Aristotle  treats  separately  of  the  /3aa - 
ilevg.  Gesner  applies  all  these  terms  to  the  Rcg- 
ulus,  or  Golden-crested  Wren.  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  however,  that  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the 
small  birds,  or  Passeres,  are  so  brief,  that  they  often 
cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  from  one  an¬ 
other  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  Aristotle’s  description  of  the  rvpavvog  is 
so  graphic  that  no  ornithologist  can  fail  to  recognise 
the  Golden-crested  Wren  in  it.  Aristophanes  also 
identifies  the  f3a<nlevg  and  the  opxilog."*' 

♦ORCHIS  (bpxtg).  “Sibthorp  seems  to  have 
settled  that  the  uvvog  bpxig  of  Galen  and  Dioscori- 
des  is  the  Orchis  papillonacea.  The  oepumag  can¬ 
not  be  ascertained  with  any  certainty.  Fuchsius 
refers  this  last,  and  Stackhouse  the  bpxt-g  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  to  the  Orchis  morio,  or  Meadow  Orchis.”* 


1.  (Brut.,  91,  &c.) — 2.  (c.  28,  &c.) — 3.  (c.  34.) — 4.  (Aristoph., 
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ORCINUS  LIBERTTTS.  (Vid.  Manumis  jio,  p 

616.) 

ORCINUS  SENATOR,  i Vid.  Skr  atus  ) 

ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.  (Vid.  Judex  Pei  a 

NEUS  ) 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men  who  form  a 
distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  possess¬ 
ing  distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades  oi 
professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero1 * 
speaks  of  the  “ or  do  aratorum.  sive  pecuariorum, 
sive  mercatorum."  In  the  same  way,  the  whole 
body  of  sacerdotes  at  Rome  is  spoken  of  as  an 
ordo,2  and  separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
called  by  the  same  title  (ordo  collegii  nostri  ;*  ordo 
seviralium*).  The  libertini  and  scribae  also  formed 
separate  ordines.*  The  senate  and  the  equites  are 
also  spoken  of  respectively  as  the  ordo  senatori- 
us  and  ordo  equestris  (vid.  Senatus  ;  Equites,  p. 
417);  but  this  name  is  never  applied  to  the  plebes. 
Accordingly,  we  find  the  expression  “ uterque  ordo ” 
used  without  any  farther  explanation  to  designate 
the  senatorial  and  equestrian  ordines.6 *  The  sena¬ 
torial  ordo,  as  the  highest,  is  sometimes  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  “  amplissimus  ordo.'"'' 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
ordo  decurionum8  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  282),  and  some¬ 
times  simply  ordo,9  ordo  amplissimus,10  or  ordo 
splendidissimus.11 

The  term  ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company  or 
troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent  to  cen- 
turia :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called  “  qu% 
ordines  duxsmnt ,”12  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  le¬ 
gion  “ primi  ordines. ”13  Even  the  centurions  of  the 
first  centuries  are  occasionally  called  “primi  o» 
dines”1* 

O'RGANUM.  (Vid.  Hydraula.) 

O'RGIA.  ( Vid.  Mysteria.' 

♦OREICHALCUM.  (Vid.  &s.) 

•OREOSELFNUM  (opeoaelivov),  a  plant,  which 
Dodonaeus  makes  to  be  the  Selinum  Oreoselinon 
According  to  Sprengel,  however,  the  plant  just  men¬ 
tioned  is  not  indigenous  in  Greece;  he  inclines, 
therefore,  with  Gesner,  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
Athamanta  libanotis .1S 

♦ORIG'ANUS  (opiyavog  or  -ov).  “  Galen  and 

Dioscorides  describe  three  species  ;  the  ’opt)  avog 
'HpaaleuriKy,  ovirig,  and  aypioplyavog.  The  first, 
according  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Origanum  Heracleoti- 
cum ;  the  second,  the  Onites  or  Creticum ;  and  the 
third,  the  0.  sylvestre  album.  Theophrastus  distin¬ 
guishes  the  opiyavog  into  two  species,  levari  and 
pelaiva,  which  Stackhouse  refers  simply  to  the 
Origanum  marjorana,  or  Bastard  Marjorum.”16 

ORNAMENTA  TRIUMPH  A'LIA.  (Vid.  Tri- 

UMPHUS.) 

ORNA'TRIX  (Koopurpia),  a  female  slave  who 
dressed  and  adorned  ladies’  hair.17  So  much  at¬ 
tention  was  paid  by  the  Roman  ladies  to  the  dress¬ 
ing  of  their  hair,  that  they  kept  slaves  specially  foi 
this  purpose,  and  also  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art.18  These  slaves  were  frequently 
the  confidants  of  their  mistresses,  and  were  some 
times  highly  prized,  whence  we  find  them  mention 


1.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  6.) — 2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ordo  Sacerdotum.)  - 
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OSCHOPHORTA. 


OSTREUM. 


bu  in  inscriptions.1  Some  attained  great  skill  in 
their  art.  as  Cypassis,  whom  Ovid2 *  addresses, 

“  Ponendis  in  mille  modos  perfecta  capillis, 
Comere  sed  solas  digna  Cypassi  deas 
and  Nape,  whom  Ovid*  also  describes  as  skilled 

“  Colligere  inr.ertos  et  in  ordine  ponere  crines 

*OROBAN'CHE  (6 po6dyxy).  ‘  The  opobdyx y  of 
Theophrastus,”  observes  Adams  “  would  appear 
decidedly  to  be  a  species  of  Cuscuta  or  dodder  of 
Thyme.  The  o pobdyxy  of  Dioscorides  is  held  by 
Sprengel  to  be  the  Orobanche  caryophyllea.  The 
bpoCuyx y  is  called  bornpokeov  by  writers  of  a  later 
age.”* 

*OR"OBOS  (opoSof),  the  Ervum  ervilia,  or  Tare, 
according  to  Stackhouse,  Dierbach,  and  Sprengel.* 

*OROSPIZOS  {bpoonifrg),  a  bird,  a  species  of 
mountain  Chaffinch.  Adams  makes  it  the  Bramb- 
ling,  or  Fringilla  montifringilla .7 

*ORTYGOME'TRA  ( bprvyopyrpa ).  According 
to  Gesner  and  Hardouin,  it  is  the  bird  called  in 
Italy  Re  de  Qualie,  or  “  King  of  the  Quails.”  Or¬ 
nithologists  now  give  the  name  of  Ortygometra  crez 
to  the  common  Landrail.8 

*ORTYX  (opruf),  the  Tetrao  coturnix,  L.,  or 
Quail.9 

*ORYX  (bpC^).  “  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  opin¬ 
ion,  that  the  Oryx  of  the  Greeks,  or  Thau  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  Buffalo.  It  is  much  more  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  it  was  a  species  of  Antelope.  It 
is  graphically  described  in  the  Cynegetica  of  Op- 
pian.”10 

♦ORYZA  {bpv&),  the  Oryza  saliva,  or  Rice.11 

OSCHOPHORIA  {’Qoxoipopia  or  ’0 axotpopia),  an 
Attic  festival,  which,  according  to  some  writers, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus,12 
and  according  to  others,  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne.13  The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but  Corsini14  supposes, 
with  great  probability,  that  it  was  held  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  uoxoc,  oo-jof,  or  boxy,  a  branch  of 
vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage  festival ;  and 
on  the  day  of  its  celebration,  two  youths,  called 
bcrxo<t>bpoL,  whose  parents  were  alive,  and  who  were 
elected  from  among  the  noblest  and  wealthiest  cit¬ 
izens,18  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  branches 
of  vines  with  fresh  grapes  from  the  Temple  of  Dio¬ 
nysus  in  Athens  to  the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras  in  Phalerus.  These  youths  were  followed 
by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise  carried 
vine-branches,  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns  called 
u(jxo<j>opiK.a  peky,  which  were  accompanied  by  dan¬ 
ces.1*  In  the  sacrifice  which  was  offered  on  this 
occasion,  women  also  took  part ;  they  were  called 
deinvotpopot,  for  they  represented  the  mothers  of  the 
youths,  carried  the  provisions  {otpa  ical  atria)  for 
them,  and  related  stories  to  them.  During  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  the  staff  of  the  herald  was  adorned  with 
garlands,  and  when  the  libation  was  performed,  the 
spectators  cried  out  kXe2.eC,  iov,  iov.1’’  The  ephebi 
taken  from  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  Temple  of  Athena 
Skiras,  during  which  they  also  carried  the  boxy,  and 
the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  different 


1.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  2878,  2933,  4715,  4443.)— 2.  (Amor.,  ii., 

8.) — 3.  (Amor.,  i.,  9.) — 4.  (Compare  Juv.,  vi.,  486. — Tertull.,  De 

Cult.  Fem.,  6.)— 5.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vui.,  8. — Dioscor.,  ii., 

171. — Geopon.,  ii.,  42. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Dioscor., 

ii ,  131. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 

7.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.) — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  11.) — 10.  (Shaw’s 

Travels,  ii.,  p.  280. — Oppian,  Cyneg.,  ii.,  445. — Aristot.,  H.  A., 

ii.,  2. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iv., 

4.)— 12.  (Phot.,  p.  322,  Bekker.)— 13.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  23.)— 14. 

Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  354.) — 15.  (Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Alexiph.,  109.) 

-1  If.  (Athen.,  xiv  ,  p.  631.) — 17.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  22.) 
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things  (nevTun?,oos,  nevrankoa  or  nevrarky),  vi». 
wine,  honey,  cheese,  flour,  and  a  little  oil.1  Accord 
ing  to  other  accounts,  only  the  victor  drank  from 
this  cup.  The  story  which  was  symbolically  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  festival, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  given  rise  to  it  is  rela¬ 
ted  by  Plutarch2  and  by  Proclus.2 

OSCILLUM,  a  diminutive  througn  osculum  from 
os,  meaning  ‘  a  little  face,”  was  the  term  applied  to 
faces  or  heads  of  Bacchus,  which  were  suspended 
in  the  vineyards  to  be  turned  in  every  direction  try 
the  wind.  Whichsoever  way  they  looked,  the* 
were  supposed  to  make  the  vines  in  that  quarte- 
fruitful.4  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed  woo' 


cut  is  taken  from  an  oscillum  of  white  marble  it 
the  British  Museum.  The  back  of  the  head  i? 
wanting,  and  it  is  concave  within.  The  mouth  an? 
pupils  of  the  eyes  are  perforated.  It  represents  the 
countenance  of  Bacchus  with  a  mild  and  propitious 
expression  ( molle ,  honestumi).  A  fillet,  spirally  twist¬ 
ed  about  a  kind  of  wreath,  surrounds  the  head,  and 
descends  by  the  ears  towards  the  neck.  The  me¬ 
tallic  ring  by  which  the  marble  was  suspended 
still  remains.  The  other  figure  is  from  an  ancient 
gem,*  representing  a  tree  with  four  oscilla  hung 
upon  its  branches.  A  Syrinx  and  a  Pedum  are 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  this  noun  came  the  verb  oscillo,  meaning 
“to  swing.”  Swinging  ( oscillatio )  was  among  the 
bodily  exercises  practised  by  the  Romans.1 

OSTIA'RIUM  was  a  tax  upon  the  doors  of 
houses,  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes 
levied  in  the  provinces.*  Cicero9  calls  it  acerbissi - 
.ma  exactio.  There  was  a  similar  tax,  called  colum- 
narium,  imposed  upon  every  pillar  that  supported  a 
house.10 

O'STIUM.  {Vid.  Janua.) 

OSTRACISMUS.  ( Vid .  Banishment,  Greek,  p. 
135.) 

*OSTRACODERMA  (  oarpaKodeppa  ).  “  This 

term,”  says  Adams,  “  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
comprehended  two  great  orders  of  marine  animals, 
namely,  the  cukypoorpaKa  and  the  pakatcborpaKa. 
Under  the  oskypoarpaKa  were  ranked  oysters,  urch¬ 
ins,  mussels,  &c.  ;  under  the  pakattoarpaKa,  crabs 
of  all  kinds,  craw-fish,  &c.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  general  term  borpanodeppa 
is  often  applied  in  a  restricted  sense  to  the  oskypo 
arpaaa ,  or  Testacea,  and  that  oarpea  and  borpuKia 
are  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense,  i.  e .,  are 
applied  to  the  Testacea .”n 

OSTRAKON  ( oorpaKov ).  {Vid.  Fictile.) 

*OSTR'EUM  ( oarpeov ),  a  term  most  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Oslrea  cdulis,  or  common  Oyster,  but 
sometimes  to  the  whole  class  of  Crustacea,  or  loroa- 
tcodeppa.  “The  Greeks,  and  more  especially  the 

I.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  495.) — 2.  (Thes.,  22,  23.) — 3.  (p.  388,  ed 
Gaisfori — Compare  Bekker’s  Anecdot.,  p.  318. — Etym.  Mag 
and  Hesych.,  s  v.  ySla\oi- — Suid.,  s.  v.  '  SLaxopopia  and  'Stax0 
<pipo;.)— 4.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  388-392.)— 5.  (Virg.,  1.  c.) — 6 
(Maffei,  Gem.  Ant.,  iii.,  64.) — 7.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Hygin.,  Fab. 
130.) — 8.  (Ctes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  32.) — 9.  (aid  Fam.,  iii.,  8.) — 10 
(Caes.,  1.  c. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  6. — Burmann,  De  Vect.,  c.  12,  p 
205.) — 11.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Id.,  C  Momentary  on  Paul  at 
-flSgina,  y.  129.) 
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Homans,  when  they  levied  contributions  upon  land 
and  sea,  tL'riighout  the  then  known  world,  to  cover 
the  table  cf  a  Lucullus  or  an  Apicius,  held  oysters 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  atte  ched  no  small  im¬ 
portance  to  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
imported.  Those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Venice,  of 
the  Ray  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  of  Rutupiae  (Rich- 
borough)  in  England,  were  the  kinds  which  they 
preferred  ;  but  they  especially  attached  a  very  great 
value  to  those  which,  brought  from  these  different 
places,  and  perhaps  from  quarters  still  more  remote, 
were  transported  in  large  boats  ( lacubus  ligneis)  and 
deposited  in  the  Lucrine  lake,  where  they  grew  re¬ 
markably  fat.  The  first  Roman  who  entertained 
the  notion  of  establishing  this  sort  of  park  or  oyster- 
bed  was  Sergius  Orata,  at  Baiae,  in  the  time  of  the 
Marsian  war.  It  appears  that  the  Romans  prefer¬ 
red  those  oysters  which  have  the  edges  of  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  brown,  almost  black,  and  that  they  gave 
them  a  particular  name,  that  of  Calhblephara,  a 
word  which  is  nevertheless  supposed  to  be  corrupt¬ 
ed.  The  Romans  ate  oysters  raw,  and  also  cooked 
with  various  seasonings,  into  which  entered  pepper, 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  vinegar,  oil,  wine,  &c.  But  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  made  so  great  a  consumption 
of  them  as  do  modern  nations.”1 * * 

♦OSTRI'TES  {barpiryg).  Sprengel  supposes  this 
to  be  petrified  oysters ;  but  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  stone  of  the  Ollaris  kind.”8 * 

♦OSTRYA  ( ’oarpva ),  a  species  of  tree,  which 
Stackhouse  makes  to  have  been  the  Carpinus  betu- 
lus,  or  Hornbeam-tree.  Sprengel,  however,  more 
correctly  prefers  the  Ostrya  vulgaris ,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sibthorp,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in 
Greece.8 

*OTIS  (wrtf),  the  Bustard.  “It  is  the  Tarda  of 
Pliny,  and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Otis  Tarda. 
The  poet  Nemesianus  gives  it  the  appellation  of 
Teitai.”  The  Greek  name  comes  from  the  long 
feathers  near  the  ears  ( ovg ,  i>r6g,  “  an  ear”).4 

OULAMOI  ( ov?i.afj.oi ).  { Vid .  Army,  Greek,  p. 

98.) 

OTS'IAS  AIKH  {ovaiag  d'ucy).  {Vid.  ESOTAH2 
AJKH.) 

OVA'TIO,  a  lesser  triumph ;  the  terms  employed 
by  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history  are  eva, 
evaaryg,  i re£bg  dpiapbog.  The  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  the  more  imposing 
solemnity  {vid.  Triumphus)  were  the  following : 
The  general  did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  but  on  foot ;  he  was  not  ar- 
Tayed  in  the  gorgeous  gold-embroidered  robe,  but  in 
the  simple  toga  praetexta  of  a  magistrate ;  his  brows 
were  encircled  with  a  wreath,  not  of  laurel,  but  of 
myrtle;  he  bore  no  sceptre  in  his  hand  ;  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  not  heralded  by  trumpets,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  thronged  with  victorious  troops,  but 
was  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  flute-players,  attended 
chiefly  by  knights  and  plebeians,  frequently  without 
soldiers ;  the  ceremonies  were  concluded  by  the 
sacrifice,  not  of  a  bull,  but  of  a  sheep.4  The  word 
ovalio  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  kind  of 
victim  offered ;  and  we  need  pay  little  respect  to 
the  opi  iion  of  Festu3,*  who  supposes  it  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  glnd  shout  0!  O!  frequently  reit¬ 
erated,  nor  to  that  of  Dionysius,  whose  system 
required  him  to  trace  every  custom  to  a  Grecian 
oiigin,  and  who  therefore  maintains  that  it  is 
corrupted  from  the  Bacchanalian  eboi.  Dionysius 
makes  another  mistake  in  assigning  a  bay  chaplet 
to  the  conqueror  on  these  occasions,  since  all  the 
Roman  writers  agree  with  Plutarch  in  representing 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  xii.,  p.  372.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append., 

t.  v.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  8. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 
4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  12. — AElian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  28.)— 5.  (Plut., 
'Marcell.,  c.  22. — Dionys.  Ha!.,  v.,  47. — Gell.,  v.,  6. — Liv.,  iii., 
■’0. — Id.,  xxvi.,  21.) — 6.  (s.  v.  Ovantes.) 
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that  the  myrtle  crown,  hence  called  ovahs  corona 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  ovation.1  (Compare 
Corona,  p.  311,  312. 

In  later  times  the  victor  entered  upon  horseback, 
and  the  ovations  celebrated  by  Octavianus,  Drusus. 
Tiberius,  &c.,  are  usually  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius 
by  a  reference  to  this  circumstance.8 

An  ovation  was  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  considerable,  was  not  sufficient  tc 
constitute  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higher  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  triumph,  or  when  the  victory  had  been 
achieved  with  little  bloodshed,  as  in  the  case  of 
Postumius  Tubertus,  who  first  received  this  honour  ;4 
or  when  hostilities  had  not  been  regularly  pro¬ 
claimed  ;8  or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely 
terminated,  which  was  one  of  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  refusing  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  on  his  ieturn 
from  Sicily  ;*  or  when  the  contest  had  been  carried 
on  against  base  and  unworthy  foes ;  and  hence, 
when  the  servile  bands  of  Athenion  and  Spartacus 
were  destroyed  by  Perperna  and  Crassus,  these 
leaders  celebrated  ovations  only,7  although  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  senate,  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown. 

OVPLE.  {Vid.  Comitia,  p.  297.) 

OVI'NIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

*OVIS  {btg),  the  common  Sheep,  or  Capra  Ovis. 
The  terms  big,  npobarov,  and  pylov  are  applied  in¬ 
discriminately  to  this  anima'  by  the  Greek  writers. 
“  The  Axis  of  Pliny  is  applied  by  Buffon  to  the  ani¬ 
mal  known  by  the  vague  names  of  the  Hind  of  Star 
dinia  and  the  Deer  of  the  Ganges .”• 

OXY'BAPHUM.  {Vid.  Acetabulum.' 

P.  $.  i\ 

PACTIO,  PACTUM.  {Vid.  Oblioationis,  p 
675,  676.) 

*  PA  DUS  {nadog),  the  Prunus  Padus,  or  Bird 
cherry-tree* 

PH3AN  {naiyuv,  iraidv,  naiuv),  a  hymn  or  song, 
which  was  originally  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and 
seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  worship  of  this  deity 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  obtained  its  name  from  Paeon,  the  god 
of  healing ;  but  in  the  Homeric  poems  Paeon  is  al¬ 
ways  spoken  of  as  a  separate  divinity,  distinct  from 
Apollo.  Other  writers,  with  still  less  probability, 
connect  it  with  natu,  “  to  strike.” 

The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and  its 
tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  sound  of  ly  appears  to  have  been  invariably 
connected  with  it.10  It  was  sung  by  several  per¬ 
sons,  one  of  whom  probably  led  the  others,  and  the 
singers  either  marched  onward  or  sat  together  at 
table.  Thus  Achilles,  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
calls  upon  his  companions  to  return  to  the  ships, 
singing  a  paean  on  account  of  the  glory  they  had 
gained  ;11  and  the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryseis 
to  her  father,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to 
Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to 
appease  his  wrath.18  From  these  passages  it  is 
clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a  hymn  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the  solemn  festivals 
of  Apollo,  and  especially  at  the  Hyacinthia  {eig  ij 
'YaKLvdia  kni  rov  n aiuva13),  and  was  also  sung  from 
very  early  times  in  the  Pythian  temples.14 


1.  (Festus,  6.  v.  Ovalis  Corona. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  29. —  Pint., 

Gell.,  11.  cc.) — 2.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  ASn.,  iv.,  543.; — 3.  (Dion 

Cass.,  xlviii.,  31.— Id.,  xlix.,  15. — Id.,  liv.,  8,  S3. — Id  ,  lv.,  2.)— 

4.  (Plin., H.  N., xv., 29.)—  5.  (Festus.— Gell.,  11. cc.v -6.  (Pint., 

1.  o. — I.iv.,  xxvi.,  21.) — 7.  (Florus,  iii.,  19. — Plin.,  CelL,  1.  c.j 

—8.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H  P.,  iv.,  1.) 

— 10.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  696,  c.,/.,  7C1,  b.,  c.) — 11.  (II.,  xxii.,391.) 

—12.  (II.,  i.,  473.)— 13.  (Xen.,  Hell  ,  iv.,  5,  $  11. — Ages.,  ii.,  17.’ 

— 14.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  514  -Eurip.,  Ior,  125,  &c  ) 
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l„e  paean  w  as  also  sung  as  a  battle-song,  t  oth 
aefore  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished  1  This  practice  seems  to  have  chiefly 
prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but  was  also  common 
among  the  other  Greek  states.  The  origin  of  it  is 
said  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  sung 
it  after  his  victory  over  the  Pythian  dragon.  The 
paean  sung  previous  to  an  engagement  was  called 
by  the  Spartans  ncuuv  kpSarripcog3  The  scholiast 
on  Thucydides3  says  that  the  paean  which  was 
sung  before  the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the 
one  sung  after  to  Apollo  ;  but  there  are  strong  rea- 
.  sons  for  believing  that  the  paean,  as  a  battle-song, 
was  in  later  times  not  particularly  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo.4  It  is  certain  that  the  paean 
was  in  later  times  sung  to  the  honour  of  other  gods 
besides  Apollo.  Thus  Xenophon  relates  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  one  occasion  sung  a  paean  to 
Poseidon,  to  propitiate  him  after  an  earthquake,5 
and  also  that  the  Greek  army  in  Asia  sung  a  paean 
to  Zeus.6 

In  still  later  times  paeans  were  sung  in  honour  of 
mortals.  Thus  Aratus  sung  paeans  to  the  honour 
of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  ;7  a  paean,  composed 
by  Alexinus,  was  sung  at  Delphi  in  honour  of  the 
Macedonian  Craterus ;  and  the  Rhodians  celebrated 
Ptolemaeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.8 
The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutarch’s  time,  still  continued 
to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of  their  benefac¬ 
tor,  Titus  Flaminius.9 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets,  and 
especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  libations 
were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  ancient.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Aleman,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century  B.O.10  The  paean  continued  to  be  sung  on 
such  occasions  till  a  late  period.11 * 

PrEDAGO'GIA.  ( Vid .  P^edagogus.) 

PyEDAGO'GUS  {naidayuyog),  a  Tutor.  The  of¬ 
fice  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  family  of  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence13  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth  or  seventh 
year,  their  previous  education  having  been  conduct¬ 
ed  by  females.  They  remained  with  the  tutor 
( magistcr )  until  they  attained  the  age  ( f  puberty.13 
His  duty  was  rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both 
physical  and  moral,  than  to  communicate  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  cultivate  their  minds,  or  to  impart  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  went  with  them  to  and  from  the 
school  or  the  Gymnasium  ;14  he  accompanied  them 
out  of  doors  on  all  occasions ;  he  was  responsible 
for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their  avoidance  of 
bad  company.15  The  formation  of  their  morals  by 
direct  superintendence  belonged  to  the  nacdovopoc 
as  public  officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  of  learning,  i  e.,  in  grammar,  music, 
and  gymnastics,  to  the  diSaoicaAoi  or  preeceptores, 
whom  Plato,16  Xenophon,17  Plutarch,18  and  Quin¬ 
tilian19  expressly  distinguish  from  the  poedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instruments 
which  were  requisite  for  their  young  masters  in 
studying  under  the  sophists  and  professors. 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  naidayuyog  so  often  appears  on  the  Greek 
stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea ,  Phxnissce, 
and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy,  as  in  the  Bac- 
i hides  of  Plautus.  The  condition  of  slavery  ac¬ 

1.  (Tbucyd.,  i.,  50  ;  iv.,  43  ;  ii.,  91  ;  vii.,  44. — Xen.,  Anab.,  i., 

6,  17,  &e.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Lyc.,  22.)— 3.  (i.,  50.)— 4.  (Eode,  Gesch. 

ier  Lyrisch.  D.chtkunst  derHellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  10,  &c.) — 5. 

(Hell.,  iv.,  7,  4  4.) — 6.  (Anab.,  iii.,  2,  4  9.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Cleom., 

16.) — &  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  696,  e.,/.) — 9.  (Plut.,  Flam.,  16.) — 10. 

(Straib.,  x.,  p.  482.) — 11.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  i. — Plut.,  Synip., 

vii.,  8,  4  4.) — 12.  (Plato,  De  Repub.,  i.,  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker. — Id., 

De  Leg  ,  vii.,  p.  41,  42.) — 13.  (Ter.,  Andr.,  I.,  i.,  24.) — 14. 

(Plato,  Lysis.,  p  118.) — 15.  (Bato  ap.  Athen.,  vii.,  p.  279.) — 16 

(11.  co.) — 17.  (De  Lac.  Rep.,  ii.,  1 ;  iii.,  2.) — 18.  (De  Lib.  Ed.  *  ' 

19  (inst.  Or.,  I.,  i.,  8,  9.) 
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counts  for  the  circumstance,  f„at  the  tutor  waj 
often  a  Thracian,1  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by 
such  names  as  Lydus,3  and  sometimes  a  eunuch.* 
Hence,  also,  we  set  why  these  persons  spoke 
Greek  with  a  foreign  accent  ( vnoHapbapi&vTEg 4).  On 
rare  occasions  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sustaining 
this  office  in  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  accompa¬ 
nies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  besieging  army 
from  the  tower.5 

Among  the  Romans,  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  frequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to  the 
Grecian  custom.6  As  luxury  advanced  under  the 
emperors,  .t  was  strikingly  manifested  in  the  dress 
and  training  of  the  beautiful  young  slaves  who 
were  destined  to  become  poedagogi,  cr,  as  they  were 
also  termed,  pcedagogia  and pueri  paedagogiani .7  Au¬ 
gustus  assigned  to  them  a  separate  place,  near  his 
own,  at  the  public  spectacles.8  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the 
delicate  habits  of  paedagogi.9  After  this  period 
numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the  imperial 
family  for  the  sake  of  taste  and  ornament,  and  not 
only  is  the  modern  word  page  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  appellation,  but  it  aptly  expresses  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  service  which  the  paedagogia  at  this  later 
era  afforded. 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  pcedagogium..10 

*PJ2DEROS  (naidipug),  I.  a  name  applied  to 
the  Opal.  {Vid.  Opalus.)  —  II.  Most  probably  the 
same  as  the  crutAaf  ’Apnaduv,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  Sprengel,  the  Quercus  faginea.11 

P/E'NULA  was  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Romans  in  travelling  instead  of  the  toga,  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  cold  and  rain.13  Hence  we  find 
the  expression  of  scindere  pcenulam13  used  in  the 
sense  of  greatly  pressing  a  traveller  to  stay  at  one’s 
house.  The  paenula  was  worn  by  women  as  wall 
as  by  men  in  travelling.14  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  long  cloak  without  sleeves,  and  with  only  an  open¬ 
ing  for  the  head,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  fig 
ure  taken  from  Bartholini.  If  this  is  a  real  exam 
pie  of  a  psenula,  it  would  seem  that  the  dress  was 


1.  (Plato,  Aleib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker.) — 2.  (Plaut.,  1.  «,.)— f 
(Herod.,  viii.,  75. — Com.  Nep  ,  Themist.,  iv.,  3. — Polyam.,  i., 
30,  2.)— 4.  (Plato,  Lysis.,  p  145,  ed.  Bekker.) — 5.  (Furip., 
Phcen.,  87-210.)—6.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  1,  3.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N. 
xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54. — Sen.,  Epist.,  124. — Id.,  De  Vita  Beata,  17.— 
Tertull.,  Apol.,  13.) — 8.  (Sueton.,  Octav.,  44.)  —  9  (Sueton., 
Ner.,  28.) — 10.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  27.) — 11.  (Pausan.,  ii ,  10  — 
Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  20.  —  Quintil.,  vi., 
3,  4  660—13.  (C  t.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  33.)— 14  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  •.  23  ) 
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sewed  in  front  about  halt  way  down,  and  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  parts,  which  might  be  thrown  back 
by  the  wearer  so  as  to  leave  the  arms  comparative¬ 
ly  free :  it  must  have  been  put  on  over  the  head. 
This  figure  explains  the  expression  of  C'coro,1 
“  pasnula  irretitus  ,”  and  of  the  author  of  the  Dia- 
logus  de  Oratoribus,*  “  pcenulis  adstricti  et  velutin- 
clusi." 

Under  the  emperors  the  paenula  was  worn  in  the 
city  as  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold,3  but 
women  were  forbidden  by  Alexander  Severus  to 
w  sar  it  in  the  city.4  At  one  time,  however,  the 
paenula  appears  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in 
the  city  instead  of  the  toga,  as  we  even  find  men¬ 
tion  of  orators  wearing  it  when  pleading  causes  ;5 
but  this  fashion  was  probably  of  short  duration. 

The  paenula  was  usually  made  of  wool,6  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  that  kind  which  was  called  Gausapa 
(vid.  Gausapa)  (pcenula  gausapina7).  It  was  also 
sometimes  made  of  leather  ( pcenula  scortea 8).  Sen¬ 
eca9  speaks  of  “pcenula:  aut  scortece,'’  but  he  ap¬ 
pears  only  to  use  this  expression  because  paenulae 
were  usually  made  of  wool.10 

*PxEON'IA  (naiovia),  the  same  with  the  Glycy- 
side  (y/U  tvotdji)  or  Paeony,  which  see. 

PAGANA'LIA.  (Vid.  Pagi.) 

PAG  UNI.  (Vid.  Pagi.) 

PAG  UNICA.  ( Vid.  Pila.) 

PAGI  were  fortified  places,  to  which  the  coun¬ 
try-people  might  retreat  in  case  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullius,"  though  the  division  of  the  country-people 
into  j.agi  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Numa.13  Each  of 
the  country  tribes  was  divided  into  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  pagi,  which  name  was  given  to  the  country 
adjoining  the  fortified  village  as  well  as  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  itself.  There  was  a  magistrate  at  the  head  of 
each  pagus,  who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and 
of  the  property  of  all  persons  in  the  pagus,  raised 
the  taxes,  and  summoned  the  people,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  to  war.  Each  pagus  had  its  own  sacred  rites, 
and  an  annual  festival  called  Paganalia.13  The  pa- 
gam,  or  inhabitants,  of  the  pagi,  had  their  regular 
meetings,  at  which  they  passed  resolutions,  many  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.14  The  division  of 
the  country-people  into  pagi  continued  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  the  magistrates  of  the  pagi  under  the 
names  of  magistri,  praefecti,  or  praepositi  pagorum16. 

The  term  pagani  is  often  used  in  opposition  to 
milites,  and  is  applied  to  all  who  were  not  soldiers, 
even  though  they  did  not  live  in  the  country  (mili- 
les  et  pagani l6).  Hence  we  find  pagani  or  citizens 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  soldiers  who  did 
not  perform  their  duty,17  in  the  same  way  as  Julius 
Caesar  addressed  his  rebellious  soldiers  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  as  Quirites.  The  Christian  writers  gave  the 
name  of  pagani  to  those  persons  who  adhered  to 
the  old  Roman  rel'gion,  because  the  latter  continued 
to  be  generally  believed  by  the  country-people  after 
Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  »!.e  towns. 

PAIDONOMOS  (naidovouoc)  was  a  magistrate 
at  Sparta,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  boys.  His  office  was  eonsid- 


1.  (Pro  Mil.,  1.  c.)—  2.  (c.  39 . )  —  3  (Juv.,  v.,  79.)  —4.  (Lam- 
pri<l.,  Alex.  Sev.,  27.) — 5.  (Dial.,  De  Orat.,  39.)  —  6.  (Plin..  H. 
N.,  vi  i.,  48,  s.  73.) — 7.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  145.)— 8.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  130.) 
—9.  (.Juiest.  Nat.,  iv.,  6.)  —  10.  (Bartholini,  “De  Pienula.” — 
Bekker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  93.)  —  11.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.,  15.)  —  12. 
(Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  76.)  —  13.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  iv.,  15.  — Varro,  De 
ling-.  Lat.,  vi.,  24,  26,  ed.  Muller.— Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  16. — Ovid, 
Fast.,  i.,  669.) — 14.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3793,4083, 106,202,2177.) 
—15.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  ti.  121,  3795,  3796.— Cod.  Theod.,  2,  tit.  30, 
».  1  ;  8,  tit.  15,  s.  1.  —  Walter,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Reuhts,  p. 
SO,  384.1—16.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  x.,  18.— Juv.,  xvi.,  32.— Suet.,  Octav., 
27  ;  Galba,  19.— Dig.  11,  tit.  4,  s.  1 ;  48,  tit.  19,  s.  14,  &c.)— 17. 
(Tacit.,  IIi*t.,  iii.,  24.) 


ered  very  honourable,  and  he  w<s  always  c noser 
from  the  noblest  citizens.  He  had  to  make  a  gen¬ 
eral  inspection  of  the  boys,  and  to  punish  very  se¬ 
verely  all  those  who  had  been  negligent  or  idle , 
for  which  purpose  garryoipopoi  were  assigned  to  him 
by  Lycurgus .  Those  who  were  refractory  he  n  light 
bring  before  the  ephors.  The  more  immediate  in¬ 
spection  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys 
belonged  to  magistrates  called  (didialoi.1  (Vid.  Bi 

DIASI.) 

PAIDOTRIBAI  (iraiSorpiSai).  (Vid.  Gyunxbi 
um,  p.  483.) 

PAINTING  (Pictura;  Ars  delineandi ;  Fpaiprj 
VpaipiKTj,  ZoypaQia).  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the 
appearances  of  bodies  upon  an  even  surface,  bj 
means  of  light  and  shade  of  colour,  was  an  an 
most  extensively  cultivated  by  the  ancients,  but 
especially  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was  cer 
tainly  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  technical  de 
velopment. 

II.  Authorities. — The  principal  original  sources  of 
information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
Pausanias,  the  elder  Pliny,  and  Quintilian  ;  the 
writings  also  of  Lucian,  /Elian,  Aristotle,  Athenae- 
us,  Plutarch,  the  elder  and  younger  Philostratus, 
and  Cicero,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inval 
uable  to  the  historian  of  art.  The  best  modern 
works  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  “De  Pictura 
Veterum,”  and  the  “Catalogus  Artificum,”  Roter., 
1694,  folio,  which  contain  almost  all  the  passages 
in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  arts ;  but  the 
Catalogue  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  work 
Sillig,  “Catalogus  Artificum,"  Dresden,  1827,  8vo, 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ju¬ 
nius  ;  this  excellent  work,  written  equally  for  the 
scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  title  of  a  “  Dictionary  of  the  Artists 
of  Antiquity,”  1837  (an  important  error,  however, 
in  this  translation  demands  notice  ;  the  term  enam¬ 
el  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  the  place  of 
encaustic ) ;  Muller,  “  Handbuch  der  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,”  Breslau,  1835,  8vo,  2d  ed.,  a  most  useful 
work,  but  written  more  for  the  antiquary  than  the 
artist ;  Bottiger,  “  Ideen  zur  Archaologie  der  Male- 
rei,”  Dresden,  1811,  8vo,  first  part,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  until  Polygnotus  and  his  contemporaries, 
inclusive ;  Durand,  “  Histoire  de  la  Peinture  An- 
cienne,”  London,  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of  book 
xxxv.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo  Dati, 
“  Vite  dei  Pittori  Antichi,”  Florence,  1667,  4to,  the 
lives  of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  Apelles,  and  Protoge¬ 
nes  ;  Thiersch,  “  Ueber  die  epochen  der  bildenden 
Kunst  unter  den  Griechen,”  Munich,  1829,  8vo., 
2d  ed. ;  Raoul  Rochette,  “  Recherches  sur  l’em- 
ploi  de  la  Peinture,”  &c.,  Paris,  1836, 4to. ;  and  the 
lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient  painting,  and  of 
Flaxman  upon  sculpture.  Other  works  have  been 
written  upon  general  and  particular  subjects  bear¬ 
ing  more  or  less  upon  painting,  such  as  those  of 
Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann,  Kugler,  Volkel,  Ja¬ 
cobs,  Creuzer,  Grund,  Caylus,  Levesque,  Millin, 
D’Hanearville,  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Inghirami, 
Visconti,  Millingen,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated  work  of  Winckel- 
mann,  “  Geschichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums,” 
only  a  very  small  portion  is  devoted  to  painting. 

III.  Painting  in  its  earliest  state. — The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece,  though 
they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are  at  least 
interesting  to  the  lovers  c  f  art.  One  legend,  which 
is  recorded  by  Pliny,*  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athen- 
agoras,3  relates  the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lae.,  ii.,  2— Id.  ib.,  /ii.,  10.  —  T(d.  ib.,  iv.,  6- 
Plut.,  Lyc.,  17  — Hesvch.,  s.  v.— Krause,  Gymnastik  ui  d  Agu* 
der  Hellenen,  p.  254,  677.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  43.)  —  3  (Legat , 
Pro  Christ.,  14,  p.  59,  ed.  Dechair.; 
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■nadow  or  shade  (aula,  amaypa^rf),  which  is  the  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows :  | 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  ofj 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
(over,  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  ( umbram  ex  fa¬ 
cie  lineis  circums  crip  sit)  with  such  force  and  fidelity, 
that  her  father  cut  away  the  plaster  within  the  out¬ 
line,  and  took  an  impression  from  the  wall  in  clay, 
which  he  baked  with  the  rest  of  his  pottery.  This 
singular  production,  according  to  tradition,  was  still 
preserved  in  Corinth  until  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Mummius.  There  seem  to  be,  however, 
other  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  invented 
skiagraphy  (oKiaypatyla).  Athenagoras2  mentions 
Saurias  of  Samos,  who  traced  his  horse’s  shadow 
in  the  sun  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato 
of  Sicyon,  whom  he  styles  the  inventor  of  drawing 
or  outline  ( ypa<puti, ?),  for  he  was  the  first  to  practise 
the  art  upon  tablets  with  prepared  grounds  (tv  m- 
vam  lelevKuptvf).  Pliny3  mentions,  upon  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Aristotle,  that  Euchir  (EiJ^eip),  a  relation 
of  Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  Although 
Pliny’s  account4  of  tne  origin  and  progress  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  Greece  is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  in¬ 
formation  can  still  not  be  considered  as  authentic 
matter  of  history ;  and  the  existence  of  several  of 
the  most  ancient  artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
many  Greek  writers,  is  very  questionable.  Besides 
those  already  spoken  of,  we  find  mention  of  Philo- 
cles  of  Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleophan- 
uis  of  Corinth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus, 
and  others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names,  see  Bottiger,  Ideen  zur  Archaologie,  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epoch.,  &c„  note  23.) 

Sculpture  s  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more  an- 
eient  art  that*  painting ;  but  this  arises  from  an  im¬ 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two  arts, 
which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle,  and  dif¬ 
fer  ordy  in  their  development.  Design  is  the  basis 
af  both ;  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor  can  it  be 
said  to  belong  more  particularly  to  the  latter  (ypap- 
iKp)  than  to  the  former  (nhaaTiuri).  Coloured  works 
in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature,  were  in  ancient 
times  as  common,  and  probably  more  so.  than  col¬ 
oured  designs;  the  majority  of  the  illustrations 
upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The  staining  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  colouring  of  images,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  of  the  origin  of  painting;  but  simple 
coloui  ing  and  painting,  strictly  speaking,  are  quite 
distinct ;  the  distinction  between  “to  colour,” 

'eiv,  colorem  inducere,  and  “  to  paint,”  faypaiptfv, 
pingcre,  dclineare .*  The  colouring  of  the  early  wood¬ 
en  images,  the  ancient  l-oava  or  the  kppal,  the  nal- 
7m (ha  and  the  6ai6a\a,  must  have  certainly  prece¬ 
ded  any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  forms  upon  an  even  surface  by  means 
of  colour  and  light  and  shade  combined.  But  this 
is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and  these  figures 
were  most  probably  coloured  by  the  artists  who 
made  them,  by  the  old  nXdoTac  or  ippoy?.v<j>ai  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  existence,  however,  of  the  art  of  design 
is  established  by  the  existence  of  the  plastic  art. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  species  of  painting  that  Pliny 
alludes  when  he  says,6  “  Plasta  laudatissimi  fuere 
Damophil.us  el  Gorgasus  iidemque  pictores." 

We  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  its  progressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  The  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (ypatywri)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
oti'.  tny  intermediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 


)  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  128.) — 2.  (1.  c.) — 3.  (H.  N-.  vii.,  57.) 
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shadow  itself  (a  silhouette ),  in  black  white,  tr  1b 
colour  ( umbra  hominis  Lineis  circumducta) ;  this  kind 
of  drawing  was  termed  jKLaypatftia.  But  this  sim¬ 
ple  figure  or  shade,  auia  'an  Lay  poppa),  when  in  col¬ 
our,  was  also  essentially  a  monochrom  ( povoxpupa - 
tov).  The  next  step  was  the  outline,  the  “  pictura 
linearis,”  the  monogram  ( povoypappov ) ;  this  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Philocles  of  Egypt  or 
Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  practised  by  Ardices 
of  Corinth  and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon  ;  it  was  the 
complete  outline  with  the  inner  markings,  still  with¬ 
out  colour,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  ancient  vases, 
or  such  as  the  celebrated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which 
are  perfect  monograms.  These  outlines  were  most 
probably  originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground 
(tv  tclvokl  7,e7,ev>iupev<p),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  they 
were  first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who 
used  “  testa  trita,”  by  which  we  should  perhaps  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  a 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases.1 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  perfect  stats 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  “  These  “  monochromata”  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis,2  says,  “ pinxit  et  monochromata 
ex  albo ex  albo,  that  is,  in  gray  and  gray,  similar  to 
the  chiariscuri  of  the  Italians.  They  are  described 
by  Quintilian,3  “  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia 
tamen  eminentiora,  alia  reductiora  fecerunt."  They 
were  painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny*  tells  us  that 
the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vermilion,  “  Cin- 
nabari  veteres,  qua.  etiamnunc  vacant  chromata,  pinge- 
bant,"  and  also  in  red  lead,  but  that  afte-ward  the 
rubrica  or  red  ochre  was  substituted  fox  these  col 
ours,  being  of  a  more  delicate  and  more  agreeable 
tint. 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Charmadas  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pliny5  as  having  been  famous  ancient 
monochromists  ;  their  age  is  not  known,  but  they 
most  probably  practised  the  simpler  form,  such  as 
we  find  upon  the  most  ancient  vases.  Foui  mor.o- 
chroms  in  the  latter  style,  red  in  red,  were  discov¬ 
ered  in  Herculaneum.6  They  are  paintings  of  a 
late  date,  and  are  of  considerable  merit  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  but  the  colours  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  heat,  and  the  pictures  are  in  some  places  de¬ 
faced  ;  they  are  painted  upon  marble.  They  were 
probably  all  executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander 
of  Athens.  AAESANAP02  A0HNA1O2  ETPA- 
<I>EN  is  an  inscription  upon  one  of  them,T  which 
represents  five  females,  with  their  names  attached, 
two  of  whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  with 
the  tali  ( d(7Tpaya7uap6( ;).  These  tablets  are  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  paintings  of  the  Museo-Bor- 
bonico  at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the  full 
development  or  establishment  of  the  art  of  painting 
(faypatyla)  was  the  proper  application  of  local  col¬ 
ours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple  application 
of  a  variety  of  colours  before  light  and  shade  were 
properly  understood,  although  each  subject  may 
have  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The  local  colour 
of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance  it  assumee 
in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which  colour  de¬ 
pends  upon,  and  changes  with,  the  light  and  the 
surrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly  un 
derstood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  will  be 
occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably  Eu 
marus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon  of  Cieon* 
belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetrachromists  o* 
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poivchromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety  of  colours, 
without  a  due,  or,  at  least,  a  partial  observance  of 
the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply  polychromy  ; 
ni'd  a  picture  of  this  latter  description  is  a  much 
more  simple  effort  than  the  rudest  forms  of  the 
monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are  a  few  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the  most  ancient 
vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of  Athens,  how¬ 
ever,  there  must  have  been  some  attention  to  light 
and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon  of  Cleonas  still 
laore.  The  names  of  Eumarus  and  Cimon  are 
generally  connected  with  each  other,  but  Eumarus 
must  have  preceded  Cimon  some  time.  He  was 
the  first,  according  to  Pliny,1  who  distinguished 
the  male  from  the  female  in  painting  :  “  qui  primus 
in  pictura  mar  cm.  feminamque  discreverit,  .  .  .Jiguras 
omnes  imitari  ausum .”  The  most  obvious  distinction 
which  here  suggests  itself  can  be  scarcely  alluded 
to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very  decidedly 
given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases,  whenever 
the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus  dared  or  ven¬ 
tured  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply  that  he  made 
every  distinction  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
giving  also  to  each  sex  a  characteristic  style  of  de¬ 
sign,  and  even  in  the  compositions,  draperies,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures,  clearly  illus¬ 
trating  the  dispositions  and  attributes  of  each,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in  the  males, 
and  making  the  females  slighter  and  more  delicate. 
These  qualities  are  all  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  even  so  early  a  period, 
and  they  may  also  be  very  evident,  notwithstanding 
ill-arranged  composition,  defective  design,  crude 
colour,  and  a  hard  and  tasteless  execution. 

IV.  Painting  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Magna  Gra¬ 
tia  — It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer  do  not 
contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an  imitative  art, 
nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist  similar  to  Daeda¬ 
lus,  or  Hephaestus,  or  Vulcan,  who  might  represent 
the  class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em¬ 
broidery  as  something  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  mention  the  splendid  diplax  of  Helen,*  in 
which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  fought  on  her  account.  This  embroidery 
is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is  a  species  of 
painting  in  practice ;  and  it  was  considered  such  by 
the  Romans,  who  termed  it  “  pictura  t.exlilis,"3 
“  textili  stragulo,  magnijicis  operibus  pic.to  that  is, 
painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  acu  picto 
( pingebat  acu;3  piclus  acu3 * *).  The  various  allusions 
also  to  other  arts,  similar  in  nature  to  painting,  are 
sufficient  to  prove  that  painting  must  have  existed 
in  some  degree  in  Homer’s  time,  although  the  only 
kind  of  painting  he  notices  is  the  “red-cheeked” 
and  “  purple-cheeked  ships”  (i >rjeg  piXTondpyoi 
vbag  poiviKonapjovg *),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for 
the  faces  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian 
woman  colours  with  purple.9  The  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by  Vulcan  in  various 
coloured  metals,  satisfactorily  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  plastic  art  must  have  attained  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  development  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
and  therefore  determines  also  the  existence  of  the 
5.rt  of  design  ( ars  delineandi ;  ypatywii). 

Tainting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infancy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia  (B.C.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purchased  at  a  high  price  a  painting 
of  Bularchus,  which  represented  a  battle  of  the 
Magnetes.10  This  tradition,  however,  is  rejected  by 
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Muller,1  for  the  insufficient  reason  that  Pliny,  in  ihe 
second  passage  quoted,  uses  the  expression  “  Mag- 
netum  exitii  or  excidii"  instead  of  “  Magnetum  j~ce- 
lium,'"  as  in  the  first ;  since  the  only  known  de 
struction  if  Magnesia  took  place,  according  to  Ar¬ 
chilochus.  through  the  Treres,  under  Ardys,  the 
successor  of  Gyges,  after  Olym.  26  (B.C.  677), 
about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Candaules.  This 
date  is,  however,  doubtful  ;  but,  supposing  the  con 
trary,  the  expression  “  in  qua  erat  Magnetum  pr<z- 
lium"  is  sufficiently  clear  and  decisive,  independent¬ 
ly  of  it.*  It  would  appear,  from  the  expression  of 
Pliny,*  that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much 
gold  coin  as  would  cover  the  picture.  This  paint¬ 
ing  of  Bularchus  is  not  an  isolated  fact  in  evidence 
of  the  early  cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia  ;  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Ezekiel,  who  prophesied 
about  600  B.C.,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyri¬ 
ans  :*  “  Men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images 
of  the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded 
with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  at¬ 
tire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea,  the 
land  of  their  nativity.” 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  “  genus  pic¬ 
tura  Asiaticum,"  as  Pliny*  terms  it,  most  probably 
flourished  at  the  same  time  with  the  Ionic  architec¬ 
ture,  and  continued  as  an  independent  school  until 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  when  the  Ionians  lost  their 
liberty,  and  with  their  liberty  their  art.  Herodotus* 
mentions  that,  when  Harpagus  besieged  the  town  of 
Phocaea  (B.C.  544),  the  inhabitants  collected  all 
their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive  offerings 
from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their  paintings,  and 
such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily 
be  removed,  and  fled  with  them  to  the  island  of 
Chios ;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  paintings 
were  not  only  valued  by  the  Phocaeans,  but  also 
common  among  them.  Herodotus7  also  informs  u» 
that  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  who  constructed  for  Da 
rius  Hystaspis  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bos¬ 
porus  (B.C.  508),  had  a  picture  painted  represent¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  Darius’s  army,  and  the  king  seat 
ed  on  a  throne,  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed, 
which  he  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Hera  at 
Samos. 

After  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  Samos  became  the 
seat  of  the  arts.*  The  Heraeum  at  Samos,  in  which 
the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was  placed,  was  a  gener¬ 
al  depository  for  works  of  art,  and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  appears  to  have  been  particularly  rich  in 
paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a  “  picture-gallery”  (tt iv- 
aKodyKTi9).  Consecrated  or  votive  pictures  on  pan¬ 
els  or  tablets  ( nivaKeg  uvaieeipivoi  or  y papal  dvaKU- 
pevai)  constituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
a vaOr/para  or  votive  offerings  in  the  temples  ot 
Greece,  most  of  which,  in  a  later  period,  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  building  or  gallery  (ofaq/ia)  attached  to  them, 
disposed  for  the  reception  of  pictures  and  works  of 
this  class.10 

After  the  decline  of  the  Ionian  art,  it  flourished 
among  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum.  Aristotle11 
speaks  of  a  magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (ipunovi  of 
Alcisthenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits, 
was  of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked 
the  representations  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men. 
It  came  afterward  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  for  120  talents.  This  is  sufficient  evidence  o* 
the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots,  and 
even  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. _ 
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Pliny  would  induce  us  to  believe  that  painting 
was  established  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.1  He  mentions  some 
most  ancient  paintings  at  Caere ;  and  a  naked  group 
of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of  beautiful  forms,  painted 
upon  the  wall  of  a  temple  at  Lanuvium,  and  some 
paintings  by  the  same  artist  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
at  Ardea,  accompanied  with  an  inscription  in  an¬ 
cient  Latin  characters,  recording  the  name  of  the 
artist  and  the  gratitude  of  Ardea.* 

V.  Painting  in  Greece. — Cimon  of  Cleonae  is  the 
first  important  character  we  meet  with  in  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period  is  very 
uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before  Polygno- 
tus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny  supposes, 
that  he  must  have  preceded  Bularchus,  which  would 
place  him  two  centuries  earlier,  as  he  may  have 
easily  acquired  the  art  in  one  of  the  Ionian  cities, 
for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a  very  extensive 
intercourse  between  Greece  and  the  Asiatic  colo¬ 
nies.  The  superior  quality  of  the  works  of  Cimon, 
to  which  Pliny  and  Lilian  bear  sufficient  testimony, 
is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning  him  a  later  date  ; 
but  his  having  been  contemporary  with  Dionysius 
of  Colophon,  who  copied  the  works  of  Polygnotus, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question.  This  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Cimon  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Dionysius  in  Simonides;3 
but,  as  Muller4  has  observed,  M-lnuv  ought  to  be 
there  most  probably  substituted  for  K ipuv. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumarus  ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  ( catagra - 
pha),  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  ; 
he  first  made  muscular  articulations,  indicated  the 
veins,  and  gave  natural  folds  to  drapery.6  The 
term  “  catagrapha,”  which  Pliny  uses,  evidently 
signifies  any  oblique  view  of  the  figure  or  counte¬ 
nance  whatever,  whether  in  profile  or  otherwise  ; 
in  technical  language,  foreshortenings. 

We  learn  from  Julian*  that  Cimon  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
This  alone  implies  a  great  superiority  in  his  works 
and  a  vast  improvement  in  art.  He  appears  to  have 
emancipated  painting  from  its  archaic  rigidity  ;  and 
his  works  probably  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
the  productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Polygnotus  (B.C.  460),  partly  on 
account  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Delphi,  painting  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  Greece ;  but,  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  cities  that  had  paid  any  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  were  JCgina,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Athens. 
Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  famous  for  their 
paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of  furniture; 
the  school  of  Athens  was  of  much  later  date  than 
the  others,  and  had  attained  no  celebrity  whatever, 
until  the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  from  Thasos  raised 

to  that  pre-eminence  which,  through  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  continued  to  maintain  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  although  very  few  of  the  great  paint¬ 
ers  of  Greece  were  natives  of  Athens. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  far  as  our  space 
would  admit  of,  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  of 
Grecian  painting  from  its  infancy  until  it  attained 
that  degree  of  development  requisite  to  entitle  it  to 
the  name  of  an  independent  art ,  but,  before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  consideration  of  the  painting  of  the 
Greeks  in  its  complete  development,  it  will  be  well 
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to  examine  both  then  technic  systems  and  their  me 
chanical  means. 

VI.  Technic.  —  Vehicles,  Materials,  <fc.  ((pappasa, 
iXai,  &C.1).  The  Greeks  painted  with  wax,  resins, 
and  in  water-colours,  to  which  they  gave  a  proper 
consistency,  according  to  the  material  upon  which 
they  painted,  with  gum  {gummi),  glue  ( glutinurn p 
and  the  white  of  egg  ( ovi  albumen) ;  gum  and  glue 
were  the  most  common.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  painted  in  oil ;  the  only  mention  of  oil  ;n 
ancient  writers  in  connexion  with  painting  is  the 
small  quantity  which  entered  into  the  composition 
of  encaustic  varnish,  to  temper  it.*  They  painted 
upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  can 
vass  ;  the  last  was,  according  to  one  account,3  not 
used  till  the  time  of  Nero ;  and  though  this  state¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  doubtful  (“  depictam  in  tabula  si- 
pariove  imaginem  ret”4),  the  use  of  canvass  must 
have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there  is  no  men¬ 
tion  of  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Greek  paint¬ 
ers  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally  painted 
upon  panels  or  tablets  (mva/cee,  mvuKia,  tabula,  ta- 
bella),  and  very  rarely,  if  ever,  upon  walls ;  and  an 
easel  similar  to  what  is  now  used  was  common 
among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  bspibag  or  Kdkv~ 
6ac .*  Even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-paint¬ 
ing  was  common,  those  only  who  painted  easel-pic¬ 
tures  ( tabula )  were  held  in  esteem  :  “  sed  nulla  glo¬ 
ria  artificum  est  nisi  eorum  qui  tabulas  pinxere  ;”4 
that  is,  those  who  painted  history  or  fable  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  termed  the  historic  or  great  style, 
the  megalographia  of  Vitruvius,7  and  the  xpqoroypa- 
<j>ia  of  Plutarch.8  These  panels,  when  finished,  we.e 
fixed  into  frames  of  various  descriptions  and  mate¬ 
rials,9  and  encased  in  walls.10  The  ornamental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evident¬ 
ly  an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more  costly 
system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of  which 
these  panels  or  tablets  were  generally  made  was 
called  larch  ( abies  larix,  larix  fcmina,  ’EX dr»?”  ), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  painting 
with  chalk  or  white  plaster ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  XevKupa,  which  term  was  applied,  also, 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared1*  ( kv  nivaici 
XeXevKopevtp13). 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing  and  lor 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypa<piq  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestrum  by  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representation 
of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Herculaneum.14  The  hair-pencil  ( peni - 
cillus,  penicillum)  was  termed  vnoypafiq,  and  appa¬ 
rently,  also,  j}a66lov  (xP&&lv  T°v  f>a66iov  :16  r-d 
Letronne,  Encaustic,  Journ.  des  Sav.,  Sept ,  1835,  on 
the  meaning  of  jbabdiov). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  very  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  moderns,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the  pal¬ 
ette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.16  In  the  same 
work  (plate  98),  a  female  who  is  painting  is  repre¬ 
sented  holding  something  in  her  left  hand  which  ap- 


1.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  vii.,  128.) — 2.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,9. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxiii.,  40.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  33.) — 4.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Oj., 

vi. ,  1,  Q  32. — Vid.  Raoul  Rochett.e,  p.  331.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom„ 

vii. ,  129.) — 6.  (xxxv.,  37.) — 7.  (vii.,  4,  5.) — 8.  (Arat.,  13.) — 9. 
(Plin.,  xxxv.,  45.) — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  xxxv.,  10.— Cic.  in  Verr., 
iv.,  55. — Die;.  19,  tit.  1,  s.  17,  <)  3. — Muller,  Archftol.,  t)  319,  5.— 
Vid.  Raoul  Rochette,  Sur  l’emploi  de  la  Peinture,  &c.,  a  work 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.) — 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  Pi., 
iii.,  9, 7. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  73.) — 12.  (Suidas,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Athen- 
ag.,  1.  c.)  — 14.  (Antichita  d’Ercolano,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  45.) — 15. 
(Timseus,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.  Xpaiveiv.) — 16.  (Zrhn,  Die  schcnste* 
ornamente  und  merkwiirdigsten  gemftlde  aus  Pompeii  HeH 
num  und  Stabise,  Berlin,  1828.) 
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jtia is  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is  not  well  defined  even 
in  the  original.  (Museum  of  Naples,  No.  383,  “La 
femme  Peintre,”  Pompei.  In  the  Antichita  d'Erco- 
ui.no ,  it  is  given  as  a  female  copying  a  Hermes,  vol. 
vii.,  pi.  1.)  In  the  grotesque  drawing  of  a  portrait- 
painter  at  work,  copied  by  Mazois’  from  a  picture 
m  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small  table  serves 
as  a  palette,  and  stands  close  to  his  right  hand  ;  it 
appears  to  have  seventeen  different  tints  upon  it. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  “  tabella”  of  Pliny  and 
the  niiuKcov  of  Pollux  (or  even  the  irv&ov3)  signi¬ 
fied  also  palette  as  well  as  tablet. 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  information 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  (<f>uppaica)  used  by 
the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other  matter 
connected  with  ancient  painting.  Gum  and  glue, 
commis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum,were 
evidently  in  common  use.3  Pliny*  speaks  of  a  sar- 
cocolla  ( Pencea  Sarcocolla,  Linnaeus)  as  a  gum  most 
useful  to  painters.  The  Greeks  received  it  from 
Persia.8  Its  substance  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Pelletier.6 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  ;7  the  best  was  produced  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed  /6 r/rivTi  oxwivr\  and 
uaoTix r),  also  decay  6  ivy  fxaoTixrj,  resina  lentiscina, 
mastiche.  There  were  various  kinds ;  Pliny  men¬ 
tions  a  kind  from  Pontus  which  resembled  bitumen. 
This  resin  was  not  improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic 
wax  prepared  for  painting  in  encaustic ;  for  the 
Abate  Requeno,  who  made  many  experiments  in 
encaustic  ( Saggi  sul  ristabilimento  dell'  antica  arte 
dei  Greci  e  Romani  pittori,  Parma,  1787),  asserts 
that  it  amalgamates  well  with  wax ;  the  same  wri¬ 
ter  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic 
painters  used  also  amber  ( succinum )  and  frankin¬ 
cense  or  olibanum  ( Thus  masculum )  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  colours.  Pliny,8  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  frankin¬ 
cense.  He  also  mentions9  other  resins  and  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  useful  to  painters,  and10  particu¬ 
larly  turpentine  ( terebinthina ),  of  which,  as  now, 
there  were  formerly  various  kinds.11 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punic  wax  (ce- 
ra  Pumca ),  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny13 
and  Dioscorides.13  It  was  the  ordinary  yellow  wax, 
purified  and  bleached  by  being  boiled  three  distinct 
times  in  sea- water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitre, 
applying  fresh  water  each  time.  When  taken  out 
of  the  water  the  third  time,  it  was  covered  with  a 
thin  cloth  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus 
purified  was  mixed  with  all  species  of  colours,  and 
prepared  for  painting ;  but  it  was  applied,  also,  to 
many  other  uses,  as  polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum 
(ua<f>ahTog),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white  Babylonian  bi¬ 
tumen.14  It  was  used  as  a  varnish  for  bronze  stat¬ 
ues.  For  an  account  of  the  colours  used  by  the 
ancient  painters,  see  the  article  Colores. 

VII.  Methods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients, 
in  water  colours  and  in  wax,  both  of  which  were 
practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the  former,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  were  fresco,  al  fresco ;  and  the  various  kinds 
of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white 
of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo) ;  and  with  wax  or 
resins  when  these  were  rendered  by  any  means  ve- 
1  .cles  that  could  be  worked  with  water.  Wax  be¬ 


i.  (Les  Ruines  de  Pomp6i,  part  ii.,  p.  68.)  — 2.  (x.,  59.)  — 3. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  25. — Vitruv.,  vii.,  10.)  —  4.  (xiii.,  20.) — 5. 
(Dioscor.,  iii.,  99.)  —  6.  (Vid.  Merat,  Diet.  M6d.  Scien.)  —  7. 
(Plin.,  H.  N  .  xii.,  36;  xxiv.,  28. — Dioscor.,  i.,  96.  —  Theophr., 
II  P.,  vi.,  4  ,  — 8.  (xxxiv.,  26.) —  9.  (xiv.,25.) — 10.  (xxiv.,  22.)— 
Ii.  {Vid.  Geoffrey,  Mater.  Mtd. — Excursus,  vi.,  ad  Plin.,  xxiv., 
22,  ed.  Lemaire.: — 12.  (xxi.,  49.)  —  13.  (ii.,  105.) — 14.  (xxxv., 
61  , 


comes  a  water-colour  medium  when  boiled  win 
sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the  Abate  Re¬ 
queno,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich  with  two 
of  wax,  which,  when  boiled,  he  cooled  in  a  basin  of 
water  ;  turpentine  becomes  such  when  well  mixed 
with  the  white  of  egg  and  water.  The  yolk  of  egg, 
when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also  makes  a  good  work¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  this  species  of  painting,  but  it  does 
not  require  wrater.  Of  the  latter  mode,  or  painting 
in  wax,  the  principal  was  through  fire  \6ei  irvpof), 
termed  encaustic  (by/cavorticr/,  encaustica).  The 
painting  in  wax,  ar/pey  u  4'ic,  or  ship  painting  ( ince - 
r amenta  navium} ),  was  distinct  from  encaustic3  (ktj- 
poypa<f>lq.  narsut  xoimAto,  which  is  distinct  from  el- 
Kovec  .  ...  ev  eyecavpaai  yparpopevai  did  nvpog3). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  an¬ 
cients  for  works  of  imitative  art,  but  it  appeals  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colouring 
walls,  especially  among  the  Romans.  The  walls 
were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels,  which 
were  termed  abaci,  a 6aiceg  ;  the  composition  of  the 
stucco,  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls  for 
painting,  is  described  by  Vitruvius.*  They  first  cov¬ 
ered  the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordinary  plaster,  over 
which,  when  dry,  were  successively  added  three 
other  layers  of  a  finer  quality,  mixed  with  sand ; 
above  these  were  placed  still  three  layers  of  a  com¬ 
position  of  chalk  and  marble  dust,  the  upper  one  be¬ 
ing  laid  on  before  the  under  one  was  quite  dry,  and 
each  succeeding  coat  being  of  a  finer  quality  than 
the  preceding.  By  this  process  the  different  layers 
were  so  bound  together,  that  the  whole  mass  form¬ 
ed  one  solid  and  beautiful  slab,  resembling  marble, 
and  was  capable  of  being  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  transported  in  a  wooden  frame  to  any  distance.* 
Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from  them 
and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  This  colouring  al  fresco,  in 
which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in  water,  a3 
the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composi¬ 
tion  was  still  wet  ( udo  tectorio ),  and  on  that  account 
was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours  except 
earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way,  that  have  not 
already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny6  mentions  those 
colours  which  could  not  be  so  employed :  purpuris- 
sum,  Indicum,  caeruleum,  Melinum,  auripigmentum, 
Appianum,  and  cerussa ;  instead  of  Melinum  they 
used  paraetonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  Romans  considered  the  best  of  whites.  ( Vid. 
Colores.) 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
fresco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  excluded 
it  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii,  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  ground  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pic¬ 
tures,  however,  are  apparently  in  distemper  of  a  su¬ 
perior  kind,  or  a  guazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va¬ 
rious  qualities  ;  in  some  it  appears  to  have  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  oi  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  painting;  many 
of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted  bassi- 
relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and  a>so 
many  of  he  most  ancient  remains  in  Italy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 


1.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  45.) — 2.  (Compare  Atbeosus,  v.,  n  204.6.1 
— 3.  (Plut.,  Mor.  Amator.,  16.) — 4.  (vii.,  3  ) — 5  (Vitruv.,  a.,  8. 
— Plin.,  H  N.,  xxxv.,  49.) — 6.  (xxxv.,  31.) 
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colours,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  injurious  ef- 
fr. Gts  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius1  describes 
the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  termed 
navoic.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic 
wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was 
rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush  {seta) ;  this  was 
made  smooth  and  even  by  applying  a  cautcrium 
( navrripiov ),  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals, 
over  I  he  surface,  a3  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessa¬ 
ry  to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  then  rubbed  with  a 
candle  (wax?)  and  a  clean  linen  cloth  in  the  way 
that  naked  marble  statues  were  done.2  The  Abate 
Requeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used  as  a 
species  of  delicate  cauterium,  simply  to  keep  the 
wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  the 
friction  of  the  linen ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pre¬ 
sents  considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  apparently  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever,  in  the  baths  of  Titus,  of  an 
encaustic  varnish  upon  paintings,  although  the  plain 
walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  red  varnish  of  this 
description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius  mention 
anything  about  colour ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  most 
simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at  all  either 
with  the  principle  or  the  application  of  the  varnish. 
Paintings  may  have  possibly  been  executed  upon 
the  walls  after  they  vs  ere  thus  varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practised  by 
the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  encaustic, 
wh’«h,  according  to  Plutarch,2  was  the  most  durable 
of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very  little  use  by  the  ear¬ 
lier  painters,  and  was  not  generally  adopted  until 
after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Pliny4  defines  the 
term  thus  :  “  ceris  pingere  ac  pictuiam  inurere ,”  to 
paint  with  wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  burn  in  the 
pictu  -e  afterward  with  the  cauterium ;  it  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the 
process  of  burning  in  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
painting  with  wax  colours.  There  were  various 
kinds  of  encaustic,  with  the  pencil  and  with  the 
oestrum ;  but  the  difference  between  them  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  cestrum,  nevertheless  under¬ 
took  to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thes- 
piae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  in 
water  colours,  with  the  pencil.  Pliny,5  in  enumer¬ 
ating  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  antiquity, 
speaks  separately  of  those  who  excelled  in  either 
class ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to  those  who  painted  in 
the  ordinary  method  with  the  pencil,  and  chap.  40 
principally  to  those  who  painted  in  encaustic.  Cerae 
(waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term  for  painters’  colours 
among  the  Romans,  but  more  especially  encaustic 
colours,  and  they  kept  them  in  partitioned  boxes,  as 
painters  do  at  present  (“  Pictores  loculatas  magnas 
habent  arculas,  ubi  discolores  sint  cerae"6).  They  were 
most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes,  and  the  wet 
brush  or  pencil  was  rubbed  upon  them  when  colour 
was  required,  or  they  were  moistened  by  the  artist 
previous  to  commencing  work.  From  the  term 
cerae,  it  would  appear  that  wax  constituted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ingredient  of  the  colouring  vehicle  used  ;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  very  im¬ 
probable  that  it  did  ;  there  must  have  been  a  great 
portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the  colours,  or  they  could 
not  have  hardened.  Wax  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
“ssential  ingredient,  since  it  apparently  prevents 
the  colours  from  cracking :  cerae,  therefore,  might 
originally  simply  mean  colours  which  contained 
wax,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  did  not, 
Dut  was  afterward  applied  generally  by  the  Romans 

the  co'iours  of  painters,  as,  for  instance,  by  Sta- 


t  'vii.,  9.) — 2.  (Compare  Phn.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.  40.) — 3.  (1.  c.) 
(xxxv.,  39.)— 5.  (xxxv.) — 6.  (Varro,  I)e  Re  Rost.,  in.,  17.) 
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tius,1  “  Apellece  cuperent  te  scribere  cerae  "  The  spongy 
(niroy-yia,  spungia),  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  ol’er 
writers  in  connexion  with  painting,  affords  seme 
proof  that  painting  in  water-colours  was  the  meth¬ 
od  generally  practised  by  the  ancient  painters, 
which  is  also  corroborated  by  the  small  vessel 
placed  close  to  the  palette  or  table  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Casa  Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  washing  his  single  brush  in. 
Seneca2  notices  the  facility  and  rapidity  with  which 
a  painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum,  name¬ 
ly,  in  wax  and  on  ivory,  and  in  a  third  manner  with 
the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  applied  chiefly  to  ship  painting ;  the  colours 
were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are,  “  Encausto  pin- 
gendi  duo  fuisse  anliquitus  genera  constat ,  cera,  et  in 
ebore,  cestro  id  est  viriculo,  donee  classes  pingi  coe- 
pere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  resolutis  igni  ceris  peni- 
cillo  utendi,  quae  pictura  in  navibus  nec  sole  nec  sale 
ventisque  corrumpitur."3  This  passage,  from  its 
conciseness,  presents  many  difficulties.  “  Cera, 
cestro ,”  that  is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum ;  this  was 
the  method  of  Pausias  :  “  in  ebore,  cestro ;"  this 
must  have  been  a  species  of  drawing  with  a  hot 
point  upon  ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said, 
without  wax,  “  cera,  et  in  ebore."  The  third  meth¬ 
od,  “ resolutis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,"  though 
first  employed  on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  con 
fined  to  ship-painting ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny 
is  correct,  it  must  have  been  a  very  different  style 
of  painting  from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since 
he  says  it  was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding 
methods.  The  “  inceramenta  naviurn"  of  Livy,  and 
the  Knpoypa<t>la  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  may 
have  been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ; 
the  use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  in. 
is  here  not  alluded  to ;  but,  since  he  defined  en 
caustic  to  be  “  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere,'  4 
its  employment  may  be  understood  in  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  tho 
second  method  {in  ebore,  cestro),  which  was  witucul 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  defini¬ 
tion  alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  men¬ 
tioned  method  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  an¬ 
cient  methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  the  uavais  of  Vitruvius,  men¬ 
tioned  also  by  himself,  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship-painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny5  himself  speaks  of  “zopissa,”  a  composition 
of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scraped  from  slrps  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  higher  cla«s  ol 
encaustic  was  practised  with  the  cestrum  only, 
since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely  more  efficient 
instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and  application  of 
colours  {Kepdo.xodai  rd  xpupara,  sal  evuaipav  noieio- 
dai  r)jv  ktnbo\ri>  avruv8).  The  wax-painting  on  the 
fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,7  can  have 
been  scarcely  executed  with  the  cestrum ;  and  it  is 
also  unlikely  that  it  was  done  with  hot  colours,  ax 
the  painting  of  the  “  figiinum  opus"  mentioned  hy 
Pliny8  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that  the 
colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting  were 
also  invariably  prepared,  and  those  which  were 
suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  unfit  for 
another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are  compara¬ 
tively  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pausias,  in 
wax  with  the  cestrum,  “cera,  cestro;"  and  it  is  dif- 
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licuit  foi  <t  modern  practitioner  to  understand  how 
b  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be  produced  by 
such  a  method,  unless  these  colours  of  cerae,  which 
painters  of  this  class,  according  to  Varro,1  kept  in 
partitioned  boxes,  were  a  species  of  wax  crayons, 
which  were  worked  upon  the  panel  with  the  broad 
end  of  the  cestrum  (which  may  have  had  a  rough 
edge),  within  an  outline  or  monogram  previously 
drawn  or  cut  in  with  the  pointed  end,  and  were  af¬ 
terward  fixed,  and  toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of 
the  ca  iterium.  Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  in¬ 
scribing  the  word  beicavcEv,  “  burned  it  in,”  upon 
pietmes  executed  in  encaustic,  as  N udag  kvenavoEv, 
Aooiirnog  EVEKCtVOSV .* 

VIII.  Polychromy. — The  practice  of  varnishing 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci¬ 
dentally  noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys¬ 
elephantine  statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Many  works  of  the  latter  class,  which  were  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch3  uya2.- 
uutuv  tynavoic,  and  appears  to  have  been  executed 
by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (dyalpdruv  b/Kavorai). 
They  are  mentioned  also  by  Plato,4  ol  dvdfudvrag 
ypd<j>ovT£c  and  if  it  is  certain  that  Plato  here  al¬ 
ludes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
occasionally  entirely  painted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
nature ;  for  he  expressly  remarks,  that  it  is  not  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  rich  or  beautiful  colour  to  any  particular  part, 
but  by  giving  its  local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the 
whole  is  made  beautiful  (uTJC  ddpsi  el  to.  ~ poarjKovra 
ikdaroig  unodidovreg,  to  62, ov  Ka2,ov  noiovpsv).  That 
this  was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Polystra¬ 
tus,  in  Lucian,4  where  it  is  clearly,  though  indirect¬ 
ly  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles, 
and  other  celebrated  statues,  were  not  coloured, 
although  they  may  have  been  ornamented  in  parts, 
and  covered  with  an  encaustic  varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
they  were  perhaps  originally  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupi¬ 
ter  of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
was  coloured  with  minium.6  In  later  times  the 
custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  system, 
and  was  practised  with  more  reserve.  Considera¬ 
ble  attention  also  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  cf  art.  Praxiteles 
being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works  he  most  ad¬ 
mired,  answered,  those  which  Nicias  had  a  hand 
in,  “  quibus  Nicias  * nanurn  admovisset so  much, 
says  Pliny,7  did  he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Ni¬ 
cias,  therefore,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  in 
his  youth  to  have  been  an  dyalpuruv  bynavornc,  or 
painter  of  statue**,  and,  from  the  approval  of  Prax¬ 
iteles,  excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of 
painting  or  colouring. 

This  view  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
consideration. 

In  the  “  circumlitio”  of  Nicias,  the  naked  form 
was,  most  probably,  merely  varnished,  the  colour¬ 
ing  being  applied  only  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips, 
and  hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  orna¬ 
ments  of  dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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fine  statues,  especially  of  females,  when  ca  refill! y 
and  tastefully  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been 
extremely  beautiful  ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon 
the  white  marble  must  have  had  verj  much  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  Gold  was  also 
abundantly  employed  upon  ancient  statues;  the 
hair  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded ;  and  in 
some,  glass  eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  in¬ 
serted,  examples  of  which  are  still  extant. 

The  practice,  also,  of  colouring  architecture  seem« 
to  have  been  universal  among  the  Greeks,  and  very 
general  among  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers ;  a  few  casual 
remarks  in  Vitruvius  and  Pausanias  are  all  we  pos 
sess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn  chieflj 
from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers ;  foi 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of  the 
architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  xEgina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the  colour¬ 
ing  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tympana 
of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  JSgina  temple,  and  the  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  ruins,  were  covered  with  stucco  and  col¬ 
oured  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  exterior 
walls,  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured,  for  no 
traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them.  At 
an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when  tht 
temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed  most 
ly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  and  less  systematic ;  but,  du 
ring  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  otherwis* 
quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly  con 
fined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  van 
ous  ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tasteful  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which  fo¬ 
liage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  weie 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal¬ 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the  Doric 
order ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens 
was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes  that 
were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have  been 
invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of  the  ped¬ 
iments  ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were  of  a 
pale  blue ;  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments  red 
has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome  corni 
ces  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn.1 

In  later  times,  among  the  Romans,  the  practice 
of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenerated 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and  Vi¬ 
truvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  own  times.  Vitruvius2  observes  that  the  dec¬ 
orations  of  the  ancients  were  tastelessly  laid  aside, 
and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colouring  and  prodigal 
expense  were  substituted  for  the  beautiful  effects 
produced  by  the  skill  of  the  ancient  artists.  Pom¬ 
peii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and  beautiful,  har 
many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  coir 
plain  of.  Plate  99  of  Zahn  affords  a  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of  Pompeii  in 
courts  and  interiors.  '  For  a  farther  account  of  this 
subject,  see  Kugler,  “  Ueber  die  Polychromie  der 
Grbchischen  Architectur  und  Sculptur  und  ihre  Gren- 
zen ,”  Berlin,  1835. 

IX.  Vase  Painting. — The  fictile  vase-painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself,  and  was  prae* 
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tiseu  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists,1 *  who  must  nave 
required  peculiar  instruction,  and  probably  exer¬ 
cised  the  art  according  to  a  prescribed  system.  It 
is,  however,  impossible  to  say  anything  positive  re¬ 
garding  the  history  of  this  branch  of  ancient  paint¬ 
ing,  as  scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs 
upon  these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  hr/iiv- 
601)  have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have 
been  generally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and 
other  mysteries.*  They  were  given  as  prizes  to  the 
victors  at  the  Panathenaea  and  other  games,  and 
seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with  their  owners 
at  their  death,  for  they  have  been  discovered  only  in 
tombs. 

Vase-painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  rude  de¬ 
signs  upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art  as  relates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  the 
faithful  pictures  they  afford  of  the  traditions,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which  the 
vases  were  made  ;  or  themselves  constituted  dis¬ 
tinct  bodies,  which,  from  the  general  similarity  of 
style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the  vases, 
is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have  not  been 
preserved  by  any  ancient  writer;  and  we  only  know7 
the  names  of  four,  from  their  being  inscribed  upon 
the  vases  themselves,  viz.,  Taleides,  Assteas,  Las- 
imos,  and  Calliphon.3 

The  words  « aAof  and  nakfi,  found  frequently  upon 
he  ancient  vases,  are  explained  to  be  simple  ac¬ 
clamations  of  praise  and  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  w>as  pre¬ 
sented  ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscription 
also  7)  rraif  naly  ha6  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D’Hancarville4  supposes  that  vase- 
painting  had  entirely  ceased  about  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manu¬ 
facturing  vases  began  to  decline  towards  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  and  arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  and  Septimius  Severus. 
Vase-painting  had  evidently  ceased  long  before  the 
time  of  Pliny,  for  in  his  time  the  painted  vases 
were  of  immense  value,  and  were  much  sought  af¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  manufacture  of  the  vases  themselves 
appears  to  have  been  still  extensive,  for  he  himself 
mentions  fourteen  celebrated  potteries  of  his  own 
ime,  eight  in  Italy  and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases, 
nowever,  appear  to  have  been  merely  remarkable 
for  the  fineness  or  durability  of  the  clay  and  the  el¬ 
egance  of  their  shape.6  For  the  composition  of  the 
clay  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made,  see  Fic¬ 
tile. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  painted  vases 
were  termed  “  operis  antiqui,”  and  were  then  sought 
for  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and  other 
parts  of  Magna  Graicia.  Suetonius*  mentions  the 
discovery  of  some  vases  of  this  description  in  the 
time  ol  Julius  Cassar,  in  clearing  away  some  very 
ancient  tombs  at  Capua.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
not  a  single  painted  vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in 
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either  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  whbh  it 
of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  prove  that  vase-p-iint- 
ing  wTas  not  practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases 
were  extremely  scarce.  We  may  form  some  idee 
of  their  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,1  that 
they  were  more  valuable  than  the  Murrhine  vases. 

( Vid .  Murrhina  Vasa.)  The  paintings  on  the  va¬ 
ses,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary  exceedingly 
in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although  in  style  of 
design  they  may  be  arranged  in  two  principal  class 
es,  the  black  and  the  yellow  ;  for  those  which  do 
not  come  strictly  under  either  of  these  two  heads 
are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly  to  require  a 
distinct  classification.  The  majority  of  the  vases 
that  have  been  as  yet  discovered,  have  been  found 
in  ancient  tombs  about  Capua  and  Nola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
upon  the  stained  reddish-yellow  terra-cotta,  the 
best  of  which  w'ere  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most  an¬ 
cient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  principally  of 
representations  from  the  early  mythological  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  wras  sometimes 
imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv.,  ol 
D’Hancarville  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cesirum  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian  or 
Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  this  style  are  oc¬ 
casionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  black  ;  or  the 
addition  of  a  red  sash  or  a  white  vest,  and  some¬ 
times  a  white  face  and  wrhite  hands  and  feet.  A 
curious  and  interesting  example  of  this  kind  of  pol- 
ychrom.  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was  discovered 
near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on  one  side  a  Mi¬ 
nerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the  Dsedaliau 
style,  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  somewhat  better 
style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga  of  most  ancien  t 
construction  ;  it  is  supposed  to  represent  Erichthir 
nius.  Near  the  Minerva  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion,  written  from  right  to  left  :  TON  A0ENEON 
A0AON  EMI,  tuv  ’A dqviwv  udXov  eifii,  “  I  am  the 
prize  of  the  Athenaea”  (Panathenaia).  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Solon.* 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or,  rather, 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds,  con 
stitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illustra 
tions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit  • 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  this  class,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only  col 
our  upon  these,  independent  of  that  ol  the  clay,  is 
the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which  renders 
the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs  upon  the 
better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms,  wfith  the 
usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  execution  of  tnese  and  that 
of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are  no  traces  what¬ 
ever  of  the  graphis  upon  them  ;  their  outlines  are 
drawn  with  the  hair  pencil,  in  colour,  similar  to  that 
of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a  species  of  black  var¬ 
nish,  probably  asphaltum  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  gagates  lapis  (jetl)  {yaydrij^)  of 
Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it  is  indelible  when  used 
on  this  kind  of  earthenware.8 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous  for 
a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they  are  in¬ 
variably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  but  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  a  surprising 
facility  of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir  W. 

1.  (xxxv.,  46.) — 2.  (M'Uingen.  Anc.  Uned.  Mon.,  pi  1.) — 3 
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Hamilton's  collection,  now  m  tiie  British  Museum, 
the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules  and  his 
companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  ra  ;e  of  Atalanta  and  Hippomenes,  exhibits,  for 
desig  ,  composition,  and  execution,  perhaps  the 
fines,  specimen  of  ancient  vase-painting  that  has 
been  yet  discovered  :  the  style  of  design  is  perfect, 
but  the  execution,  though  on  the  whole  laborious, 
is  in  many  parts  very  careless.1 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more  per- 
)tct  man  )chroms  upon  ancient  vases,  and  examples 
of  the  polychrom  are  very  rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  collection  there  are  a  few  examples  in  which 
various  colours  have  been  added  after  the  ordinary 
monogram  has  been  completed,  for  they  are  not  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  vase,  as  the  black  and  ground 
tints  are,  but  are  subject  to  scale,  and  are  easily 
rubbed  off  They  consist  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue  colours.  These  vases  are  apparently  of  a  la¬ 
ter  date  than  the  above,  for  the  style  of  design  is 
very  inferior. 

The  museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  London,  and  oth¬ 
er  cities,  afford  abundant  examples  of  these  ancient 
vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples  contains 
alone  upward  of  2500  specimens.  The  subjects  of 
the  illustrations  are  almost  always  connected  with 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution  is  generally 
inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  an¬ 
cient  vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them  which 
have  been  published  of  late  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  extremities,  and  in  some  even  the 
composition  is  not  faithfully  imitated.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  the  case  with  the  splendid  works  published 
by  Dubois-Maissonneuve,  Laborde,  and  some  others, 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a  care, 
precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite  foreign 
to  the  paintings  on  the  vases.  They  all  appear  to 
be  drawn  rather  according  to  common  and  perfect 
atandards  of  the  different  styles,  than  to  be  the  faith¬ 
ful  imitations  of  distinct  original  designs.  Plates 
25  and  26  of  the  first  volume  of  Maissonneuve,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  faithful  imitations  of  the  design  upon 
the  celebrated  Nola  vase  (in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
No.  1846),  representing  a  scene  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy,  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  This  remark  is  applicable,  also,  to  the  work 
of  D’Hancarville  and  other  productions,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates 
most  faithfully  the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient 
vases,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication 
by  Gerhard.3  The  specimens,  also,  of  ancient  paint¬ 
ings  published  by  Raoul  Rochette4 *  have  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  faithful  imitations  of  the  originals. 

X.  Remains  of  Ancient  Painting. — There  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the  painting 
of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture ;  and  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient  paint¬ 
ings  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  tended  rather  to 
increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it.  The 
style  of  the  paintings  discovered  in  these  cities  was 
condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  yet 
almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered  in 
them.  What,  therefore,  must  nave  been  the  produc¬ 
tions  which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed  their 
immortal  works,  and  which,  singly,  were  estimated 
equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities!6 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in¬ 
duced  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided  opin¬ 
ion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks,6  “  From 

1.  (D’Hanearville,  plates  127,  128,  129,  130.) — 2.  (Vid.  No. 

I!!.,  p.  681.) — 3.  (Auserlesene  Griechische  Vasenbilder,  Berlin, 

1839.) — 4.  (Pqintures  Antiques.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  32.) — 
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the  r2rious  ancient  paintings  which  have  i*>m« 
down  to  us,  we  may  form  a  judgment,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  of  the  excellences  and  the  defects  of  the 
arts  among  the  ancients.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  same  correctness  of  design  was  re¬ 
quired  from  the  painter  as  from  the  sculptor ;  and 
if  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  sculpture  had 
likewise  happened  in  regard  to  their  paintings,  and 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  what  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves  esteemed  their  master-pieces,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  we  should  find  their  figures  as 
correctly  drawn  as  the  Laocoon,  and  probably  col¬ 
oured  like  Titian.”  This  opinion  has  been  farther 
confirmed  by  later  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno, 
discovered  in  1831,  supposed  to  represent  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Issus.1  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  both  arts  are  in  design  and  proportion 
the  same ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting  can 
not  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture.  Sever 
al  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were  both 
sculptors  and  painters  :  Phidias  and  Euphranoi 
were  both ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were  both  mod 
ellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  attention  to  stat 
uary ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupompus  upon  style 
in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Phidias  and  Euphra- 
nor  in  painting  cannot  have  been  inferior  in  style  to 
that  of  their  sculpture ;  nor  can  Eupompus  have 
been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own  art  than  in  that  of 
Lysippus.  We  have,  besides,  the  testimony  of 
nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  every 
period,  who,  in  general,  speak  more  frequently  and 
in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of  sculpture.  “  <S» 
quid,  generis  istiusmodi  me  delectat,  pictura  delectat," 
says  Cicero  * 

The  occasional  errors  in  perspective,  detected  m 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  perspective. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entire¬ 
ly  confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  other 
works,  also,  of  minor  importance,  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attended  to.  We  know,  moreover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period ;  for  Vitruvius3  says,  that 
when  ^Eschylus  was  teaching  uagedy  at  Athens, 
Agatharcus  made  a  scene,  and  left  a  treatise  upon 
it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  Democritus  and 
Anaxagoras  wrote  upon  the  same  subject,  showing 
how  the  extension  of  rays  from  a  fixed  point  of 
sight  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  lines  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  reason  ;  so  that  the  images  of  build¬ 
ings  in  painted  scenes  might  have  the  appearance 
of  reality,  and,  although  painted  upon  flat,  vertical 
surfaces,  some  parts  should  seem  to  recede  and 
others  to  come  forward.  This  class  of  painting 
was  termed  scenography  ( <jK7)voypa<j>'ia )  by  the 
Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prac¬ 
tised  by  architects.  Clisthenes  of  Eretria  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  architect  and  scenograph  (< mr/vo-ypaipoc ).4 
Serapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.8  Scene-painting  was,  perhaps,  not 
generally  practised  until  after  the  time  of  iEschylus, 
for  Aristotle6  attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophocles. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
ancient  paintings  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
are :  The  so  called  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  Nozza 

1.  (Mosaic,  No.  XV.)— 2.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23.)- 3.  (vii.,  pr®f.) 
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Aldubrandine,  originall;  the  property  of  the  Aldo- 
hrandini  family,  which  vas  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Mount  during  the  pontilcate  of  Clement  VIII.,  Ip- 
polito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius  VII.  in 
the  Vatican  :  this  painting,  which  is  on  stucco,  and 
contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three  groups,  is 
a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composition,  draw¬ 
ing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with  great  freedom  ;* 
and  the  following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of 
execution  and  general  technical  excellence :  the 
two  Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  562, 
Cat. ;  Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c.,  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also 
from  Herculaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to 
the  heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii,*  No. 
684  ;  and  the  nine  Funambuli  or  rope-dancers, 
which  are  executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  fa¬ 
cility.  (Mus.  Borb.,  Ant.  d’ErcoI.,  and  Zahn  con¬ 
tain  engravings  from  these  works ;  for  fac  similes 
of  ancient  paintings,  see  “  Recueil  de  Peintures  an¬ 
tiques,  imilees  fidelement  pour  les  couleurs  et  pour  le 
trait,  d'apres  les  desseins  colories  fails  par  P.  S.  Bar- 
toli &c.,  Paris,  1757,  folio.) 

XI.  Period  of  Development.  Essential  Style. — 
With  Polygnotus  of  Tliasos(B.C.  463)  painting  was 
fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  imi¬ 
tation,  and  was  established  as  an  independent  art 
in  practice.  The  works  of  Polygnotus  were  con¬ 
spicuous  for  expression,  character,  and  design  ;  the 
more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local  col¬ 
our,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  various  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Greek  painters  incidentally  mentioned 
in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  extraordinary 
celebrity,  the  notices  of  the  various  Greek  painters 
of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory  knowledge  will 
be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the  quality  or  pecu¬ 
liar  character  of  their  works,  have  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  establishment  of  any  of  the  various  styles 
of  painting  practised  by  the  ancients. 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  rela¬ 
ting  to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle3  and 
in  the  Imagines  of  Lucian.4  The  notice  in  Pliny5 
is  very  cursory  :  he  mentions  him  among  the  many 
before  Olympiad  90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  history,  and  simply  states 
that  he  added  much  to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as 
opening  the  mouth,  showing  the  teeth,  improving 
the  folds  of  draperies,  painting  transparent  vests  for 
women,  or  giving  them  various  coloured  head¬ 
dresses.  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  general  character 
of  the  design  and  expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian 
of  the  colour ;  in  which  respects  both  writers  award 
him  the  highest  praise.  Aristotle,6  speaking  of  im¬ 
itation,  remarks,  that  it  must  be  either  superior, 
inferior,  or  equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  cases  of  three  painters :  “  Polygnotus,”  he 
says,  “paints  men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson 
worse,  and  Dionysius  as  they  are.”  This  passage 
alludes  evidently  to  the  general  quality  of  the  design 
of  Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an 
oxalted  and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage7 
he  speaks  of  him  as  an  dyaOot;  y6oypd<po(,  or  an  ex¬ 
cellent  delineator  of  moral  character  and  expression, 
and  assigns' him,  in  this  respect,  a  complete  superi¬ 
ority  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage  in  Lucian, 
we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphranor,  Apelles, 
and  Aetion  were  the  best  colourists  among  the  an- 
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cients,  according  to  the  genera!  opinion  ^xpitrtm 
byivovro  icepdoaoOai  ra  xpLyiara,  xat  eiicaioov  not- 
eloOai  rr/v  km6o7a]v  avruv).  He  notices,  also,  in  the 
same  passage,  the  truth,  the  elegante,  and  the  flow¬ 
ing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  w  orks  of  Pol¬ 
ygnotus,  but  the  most  impoitant  were  his  two  great 
paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche  of 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  six  chapters.1 *  On  the 
right,  as  you  entered,  was  the  overthrow  of  Troy, 
and  the  Greeks  sailing  to  their  native  land ;  }:&.  the 
other  side  was  painted  the  descent  of  Uiysses  to 
Hades,  to  consult  the  soul  of  Tiresias  concerning 
his  safe  return  to  his  native  country.  These  paint¬ 
ings,  in  the  composition  of  which  Polygnotus  seems 
to  have  illustrated  every  existing  poem  upon  the 
subjects,  were  termed  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of 
Polygnotus.  They  excited  the  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  Pausanias,  although  they  had  been  already 
painted  six  hundred  years  when  he  saw'  them. 
Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michael  Angelo  of 
antiquity.  From  the  method  adopted  by  Pausanias 
in  describing  these  pictures,  their  composition  has 
been  generally  condemned.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  were  not  a  series  of  pic¬ 
tures  painted  upon  panels  of  wmod,  and  inserted 
into  the  wall,  according  to  the  ancient  practice ; 
but,  even  supposing  them  to  have  been  distinct 
groups  painted  upon  the  walls  themselves,  as  they 
have  been  treated  by  the  brothers  Riepenhausen,* 
their  composition  should  not  be  hastily  condemned. 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  wrrit- 
ten  near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the 
whole  wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  con¬ 
tributing  to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  It  is  evident,  from  this  description,  that  we 
cannot  decide  upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demer¬ 
its  of  the  composition,  from  the  principles  of  art 
which  guide  the  rules  of  composition  of  modern 
times.  Neither  perspective  nor  composition,  as  a 
whole,  are  to  be  expected  in  such  works  as  these, 
for  they  did  not  constitute  single  compositions,  noi 
was  any  unity  of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they 
were  painted  histories,  and  each  group  was  no  far¬ 
ther  connected  with  its  contiguous  groups,  than 
that  they  all  tended  to  illustrate  different  facts  of 
the  same  story. 

The  style  of  Polygnotus  wras  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
w'hole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illustra¬ 
ting  the  human  character ;  and  that  he  did  it  w'ell, 
the  surname  of  Ethograph  (’H doypdtboq'),  given  to  him 
by  Aristotle  and  others,  sufficiently  testifies.  His 
principles  of  imitation  may  be  defined  to  be  those  of 
individual  representation,  independently  of  any  ac¬ 
cidental  combination  of  accessories ;  neither  the 
picturesque,  nor  a  general  and  indiscriminate  pic¬ 
ture  of  nature,  formed  any  part  of  the  art  of  Poly¬ 
gnotus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever,  therefore,  wTas 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate  the  principal 
object,  was  indicated  merely  by  a  symbol :  two  or 
three  warriors  represented  an  army,  a  single  hut 
an  encampment,  a  ship  a  fleet,  and  a  single  house 
a  city ;  and,  generally,  the  law's  of  basso-relievo 
appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of  painting,  arid  both 
were  still,  to  a  great  extent,  subservient  to  archi¬ 
tecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  ol  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Plistametus  and  Panaenus 
of  Athens,  brothers  of  Phidias,  and  Micon,  also  of 
Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait 

1.  (x.,  25-31.) — 2.  (Peintures  de  Polygnote  4  Delphes  dessi 
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painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ,  for,  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  a)  ove,  Plutarch1  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  works  of  Dionysius  wanted  neither 
force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had  the  appearance 
©f  being  too  much  laboured.  Polygnotus  also  painted 
portraits,  for  Plutarch*  mentions  that  he  painted  his 
mistress  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Oimon,  as  Laodicea, 
<n  a  picture  in  the  UoudXr]  gtou,  or  Pcecile  at  Athens, 
w  liich  received  its  name  from  the  paintings  of  Pol- 
lt;notus,  Micon,  Panaenus,  and  others,  executed  in 
tits  periods  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  ;  this  colonnade 
was  previously  called  arod  TleunatfUKTiog.3  What 
these  paintings  were  we  learn  from  Pausanias,4 * 
viz.,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at 
CEnce  ;  the  painter  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  probably  Plistaenetus,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch8  as  a  famous  battle  painter ;  the  battle  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  by 
Micon  ;6  the  battle  of  Marathon,  by  Panaenus  ,’  and 
the  rape  of  Cassandra,  &c.,  by  Polygnotus.8  These 
paintings,  after  adorning  the  Pcecile  for  about  eight 
centuries,  were  removed  from  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Arcadius.9  Raoul  Rochette  infers  from  this  that 
they  were  upon  panels. 

Panaenus  is  termed  by  Strabo10  the  nephew  of 
Phidias  :  he  assisted  Phidias  in  decorating  the  stat¬ 
ue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  painted  horses.  JElian11  relates  that  he  was 
once  ridiculed  by  a  certain  Simon,  skilled  in  such 
matters,  for  having  painted  eyelashes  to  the  under 
eyelids  of  one  of  his  horses — a  critical  nicety 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  so  early  an  age. 

Prize  contests,  also,  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny12 
mentions  that  Panaenus  was  defeated  in  one  of  these 
at  the  Pythian  games,  by  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
who  himself  celebrated  his  own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian13  respecting  the  style 
of  this  period  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  al¬ 
though  they  do  not  accord  entirely  with  the  testi¬ 
monies  from  Greek  writers  quoted  above.  He 
says  that,  notwithstanding  the  simple  colouring  of 
Polygnotus,  which  was  little  more  than  a  rude 
foundation  of  what  was  afterward  accomplished, 
there  were  those  who  even  preferred  his  style  to 
the  styles  of  the  greatest  painters  who  succeeded 
him ;  not,  as  Quintilian  thinks,  without  a  certain 
degree  of  affectation. 

XII.  Establishment  of  Painting.  Dramatic  Style. 

-In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  B.C., 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heraclea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforth  compre¬ 
hended  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  appearances  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  rep¬ 
resentations  of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporaries 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  their  principles,  were  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthes  of  Cythnus, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fame.  Athens  and  Si¬ 
cyon  were  the  principal  seats  of  the  art  at  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

Apollodorus,  says  Plutarch,14  invented  tone  (<f>dopav 
Kai  dnoxpooiv  gkluc),  which  is  well  defined  by  Fu¬ 
seli18  as  “  the  element  of  the  ancient  'Appoyr/,  that 
imperceptible  transition  which,  without  opacity, 
ecnfuoion,  or  hardness,  united  local  colour,  demitint, 
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shade,  and  reflexes.”  This  must,  however,  not  tx 
altogether  denied  to  the  earlier  painters ;  for  Plu¬ 
tarch  himself1  attributes  the  same  property  to  the 
works  of  Dionysius  (to^w  ex0VTa  tovov),  though 
in  a  less  degree.  The  distinction  is,  that  what  in 
the  works  of  Dionysius  was  really  merely  a  grad  a- 
tion  of  light  and  shade,  or  gradual  diminution  of 
light,  was  in  those  of  Apollodorus  a  gradation  also 
of  tints,  the  tint  gradually  changing  according  to  the 
degree  of  light.  The  former  was  termed  tovoq,  the 
latter  dppoyi] ;  but  the  English  term  tone,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  coloured  picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  “  splendor”  of  Pliny.2 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared;  this  is  what  Pliny3  means  by 
“Hie  primus  species  exprimere  instituit .”  The  rich 
effect  of  the  combination  of  light  and  shade  with 
colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in  the  words  which 
follow  :  “  primusque  gloriam  penicillo  jure  contulit 
also,  “  neque  ante  eum  tabula  ullius  ostenditur,  quee  te- 
neat.  oculos."  We  may  almost  imagine  the  works  of 
a  Rembrandt  to  be  spoken  of ;  his  pictures  riveted 
the  eye.  Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works, 
he  was  surnamed  the  shadower,  otuaypdtyoq.*  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  upon  his  works,  “  It  is 
easier  to  find  fault  than  to  imitate,”  popr/Gerat  tic 
paXKov  f/  popr/aerat, ,8  which  Pliny*  relates  of  Zeuxis. 

Zeuxis  combined  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  Apollodorus.  Quintilian7 
says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was  pleased 
with  powerful  forms  even  in  women.  Cicero8  also 
praises  his  design.  Zeuxis  painted  many  celebra¬ 
ted  works,  but  the  Helen  of  Croton,  which  was 
painted  from  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
the  city,  was  the  most  renowned,  and  under  which 
he  inscribed  three  verses9  in  the  third  book  of  the 
Iliad.10  Stobseus11  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  paint¬ 
er  Nicomachus  and  this  Helen,  where  the  painter 
is  reported  to  have  observed  to  one  who  did  not 
understand  why  the  picture  was  so  much  admired 
“  Take  my  eyes,  and  you  will  see  a  goddess.”  We 
learn  from  another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch,1* 
that  Zeuxis  painted  very  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis  with  the  classic  in¬ 
vention  and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
circumscribed  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says 
Quintilian,13  that  he  was  called  the  “  Legislator.” 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for  he 
termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters  ('Ea  ’kyvuv 
npura  <j>epovra  re^v^c14).  He  was,  says  Pliny,18  the 
most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists. 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  invention  and  expression  ;  the  particu¬ 
lar  charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left  much 
to  be  supplied  by  the  spectator’s  own  fancy  ;  ai  d, 
although  his  productions  were  always  admirable 
works  of  art,  still  the  execution  was  surpassed  by 
the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuity  of 
his  invention,  Pliny16  mentions  a  sleeping  Cyclops 
that  he  painted  upon  a  small  panel,  yet  conveyed 
an  idea  of  his  gigantic  form  by  means  of  some 
small  satyrs,  who  were  painted  measuring  his 
thumb  with  a  thyrsus.  He  was  celebrated  also  for 
a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  (See  the 
admirable  remarks  of  Fuseli  upon  this  picture,  Lec¬ 
ture  i.)  Timanthes  defeated  Parrhasius  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the 
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combat  of  Ulysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  Achil¬ 
las.1 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterward  established  by  Pamphilus.  Such  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompus’s  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Eupompus 
distinguished  as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic;  which, 
with  his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  con¬ 
stituted  the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Grecian 
painting.3  We  may  judge,  from  the  advice  which 
Eupompus  gave  Lysippus,  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  this  style  was  individuality ;  for 
upon  being  consulted  by  Lysippus  whom  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  he  should  imitate,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  pointing  to  the  surrounding  crowd,  “  Let  na¬ 
ture  be  your  model,  not  an  artist.”3  This  celebra¬ 
ted  maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  the  first  pro¬ 
fessed  deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic 
e)  yle  of  Polygnotus  and  Phidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  Refinement. — The  art  of  this  pe¬ 
riod,  which  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrean,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition ;  but  it  only 
added  variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im¬ 
prove,  and  was  principally  characterized  by  the  di¬ 
versity  of  the  styles  of  so  many  contemporary  art¬ 
ists.  The  decadence  of  the  art  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  instead 
of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the 
end  of  the  artist.  “  Floruit  circa  Philippum,  et  us¬ 
que  ad  successorcs  Alexandria  says  Quintilian,*  l‘pic- 
tura  preecipue,  sed  diver  sis  virtutibus and  he  then 
enumerates  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  this 
tlius,  with  the  excellences  for  which  each  was  dis- 
ting'ilajied.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  for  high 
finish  ;  Pamphilus  and  Melanthius  for  composition  ; 
Antipnilus  for  facility ;  Theon  of  Samos  for  his 
prolific  fancy ;  and  for  grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled ; 
Euphranor  was  in  all  things  excellent ;  Pausias  and 
Nicias  were  remarkable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various 
kinds ;  Nicomachus  was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and 
rapid  pencil ;  and  his  brother  Aristides  surpassed 
all  in  the  depth  of  expression.  There  were  also 
other  painters  of  great  celebrity  during  this  period : 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens, 
Athenion  of  Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares, 
Theomnestus,  Pyreicus,  &c. 

This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.  Pam¬ 
philus  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  artist  of  his  time ;  and  such  was  his  authority, 
says  Pliny,6  that  chiefly  through  his  influence,  first 
in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youths 
were  taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others. 
“  Graphice,  hoc  est,  pictura  in  buxof  that  is,  draw¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  elementary  process  consisted  in 
’rawing  lines  or  outlines  with  the  graphis  upon 
<*blets  of  box ;  the  firs;  exercise  was  probably  to 
draw  a  simple  line  (Trafigi/v  hTacvoat*}  It  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was 
practised  exclusively  by  the  freeborn,  for  there 
was  a  special  ed'et  prohibiting  slaves  from  exerci¬ 
sing  it.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  occu¬ 
pied  ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  was  an  At- 
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tic  talent :  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelles  and  Mei&n 
thius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  undei 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Pamphilus :  Pausias  also  studied  encaustic  under 
Pamphilus.  Tire  course  of  study  comprehended  in¬ 
struction  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  geometry,  anal 
omy,  and  painting  in  all  its  branches.  Pamphilus 
was  the  first  painter,  says  Pliry,  who  was  skilled 
in  all  the  sciences,  particularly  aiithmeliJ  and  ge 
ometry,  without  which  he  denied  that  art  could  be 
perfected.  By  these  sciences,  as  applied  to  paint¬ 
ing,  we  must  probably  understand  those  principles 
of  proportion  and  motion  which  can  be  reduced  to 
rule  :  by  arithmetic,  the  system  of  the  construction 
and  the  proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  by  geometry,  perspective,  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  that  is,  so  much  of  them  as  is  necessary  to 
give  a  correct  representation  of,  and  a  proper  bal¬ 
ance  to,  the  figure.  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
painted  but  few  pictures,  but  they  were  all  conspic¬ 
uous  for  beauty  of  composition. 

Nicomachus  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny,1 * 
the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time  ;  but  he  was  as 
conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power  of  his  pencil 
as  for  its  rapidity ;  Plutarch*  compares  his  paint¬ 
ings  with  the  verses  of  Homer.  Nicomachus  had 
many  scholars,  of  whom  Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was 
celebrated  as  a  painter  of  battles  ;  a  battle  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Darius  by  him,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny* 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  ;  but  they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother 
Aristides,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  greatest 
master  of  expression  among  the  Greeks.  We  must, 
however,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny,4  that  Aristides  first  painted  the  mind  and 
expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of  man,  since 
ijOii,  as  it  is  explained  by  Pis  y  in  this  passage,  can¬ 
not  be  denied  to  Polygnotus,  Apollodorus,  Parrha 
sius,  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 

The  picture  of  Aristides,  which  represented  an 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  wounded  and  dying  moth¬ 
er  at  the  sack  of  a  city,  was  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  paintings  of  the  ancients.  It  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  expression  of  the  agony  of  the  mother 
lest  the  child  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk 
from  her  failing  breast.  It  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Pella.6 

The  works  of  Aristides  were  in  such  repute,  that 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  gave  a  hundred  talents 
for  only  one  of  his  pictures.  This  was  nearly  two 
centuries  after  his  death ;  but  he  also  received  great 
prices  himself.  Pliny  mentions  that  a  certain  Mna 
son,  tyrant  of  Elatea,  paid  him  for  a  battle  of  the 
Persians,  in  which  were  a  hundred  figures  (most 
probably  of  a  small  size),  at  the  rate  of  ten  minae 
for  each  figure.  The  same  prince,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  gave  Asclepi¬ 
odorus,  for  pictures  of  the  twelve  gods,  300  minae 
each  ;  and  he  gave  also  to  Theomnestus  (otherwise 
unknown)  for  every  picture  of  a  hero,  100  minae 
Asclepiodorus  was  a  native  of  Athens ;  he  was  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  composition  or  grouping ;  Plutarch* 
classes  him  with  Euphranor  and  Nicias. 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encaustic  with  the 
cestrum,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  method  of  painting  ;  Pliny7  terms  him  " primus 
in  hoc  genere  nobilis ,”  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
he  either  distinguished  himself  earlier  than  Euphra¬ 
nor  or  Nicias,  who  both  excelled  in  this  style ;  he 
was,  however,  the  pupil  of  Pamphilus  and  the  con 
temporary  of  Apelles.  Pausias  was  conspicuous 
for  a  bold  and  powerful  effect  of  light  and  shade, 
which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts  and  strong  fore¬ 
shortenings.  A  large  picture  of  a  sacrifice  of  a 
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trail,  of  this  ilesnxption,  was  very  celebrated;  he 
painted  a  black  bull  upon  a  light  ground ;  the  animal 
was  powerfully  foreshortened,  and  its  shadow  was 
thrown  upoj  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd,  by 
which  a  remarkable  effect  was  produced.1 

Apelles  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  or  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  2  according  to  the  general  testimony  of  Greek 
writers,  although  Pliny3  terms  him  of  Cos.  Pliny 
asserts  that  he  surpassed  all  who  either  preceded 
or  succeeded  him ;  the  quality,  however,  in  which 
hs  surpassed  all  other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a 
definition ;  if  has  been  termed  grace,  elegance,  beau¬ 
ty,  x<1  P£f)  venustas.  Fuseli4  defines  the  style  of 
Apelles  thus :  “  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  pow¬ 
ers  ;  he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist.  Grace 
of  conception  and  refinement  of  taste  were  his  ele¬ 
ments,  and  went  hand  in  hand  with  grace  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom  pos¬ 
sessed  singly,  irresistible  when  united.” 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per¬ 
haps  his  Venus  Anadyomene,  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.5 

“  In  Veneris  tabula  summam  sibi  ponit  Apelles .” 
The  beautiful  goddess  was  represented  squeezing 
the  water  with  her  fingers  from  her  hair,  and  her 
only  veil  was  the  silver  shower  which  fell  from  her 
shining  locks.  Ovid  elegantly  alludes  to  it  in  the 
following  lines.6 

“  Sic  madidos  siccat  digitis  Venus  uda  capillos, 

Et  modo  maternis  tecta  videtur  aquis." 

So  great,  indeed,  was  the  admiration  of  the  ancients 
for  this  picture,  that,  according  to  the  same  poet,7 
Venus  ehteflv  owed  to  it  her  great  reputation  for 
neauty. 

“  Si  Venerem  Cous  nunquam  pinxisset  Apelles, 
Mcrsa  sub  cequoreis  ilia  lateret  aquis." 

Apelles  excelled  in  portrait,  and,  indeed,  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  extended 
sense ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and  allegor¬ 
ical,  consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures.  He  en¬ 
joyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Alexander.8  One  of  these,  which  repre¬ 
sented  Alexander  wielding  the  thunder-bolts  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  termed  the  Alexander  K epavvo<j>opo(,  so  pleased 
the  monarch  that  he  ordered  twenty  talents  of  gold 
to  be  given  tn  him.  Plutarch9  says  that  this  pic¬ 
ture  was  the  origin  of  the  saying  that  there  were 
two  Alexanders,  the  one  of  Philip  the  invincible, 
the  other  of  Apelles  the  inimitable.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  master-piece  of  effect ;  the  hand  and 
lightning,  says  Pliny,  seemed  to  start  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  Plutarch10  informs  us  that  the  complexion 
was  browner  than  Alexander’s,  thus  making  a  finer 
contrast  with  the  fire  in  his  hand,  which  apparently 
constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny11  tells  us 
that  Apelles  glazed  his  pictures  in  a  manner  pecu¬ 
liar  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could  imitate 
him.  When  his  works  were  finished,  he  covered 
them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish  (most  proba¬ 
bly  containing  asphaltum),  which  had  a  remarkable 
effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the  colours,  and 
in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows.  Sir  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds  discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny  “  an  art¬ 
ist-like  description  of  the  effect  of  glazing  or  scum¬ 
bling,  such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and  the  rest 
oi  the  Venetian  painters.”12  There  is  a  valuable 
though  incidental  remark  in  Cicero13  relating  to  the 
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colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says  that  the  tint* 
of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood,  but  a 
resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the  pic 
tures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  effect,  constituting  their  chief  attraction 
Clemens  Alexandrinus1  has  preserved  a  memorable 
reproof  of  Apelles  to  one  of  his  scholars,  who,  in  a 
picture  of  Helen,  had  been  lavish  of  ornament : 
“Youth,  since  you  could  not  paint  her  beautiful, 
you  have  made  her  rich.” 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporary  of  Apel¬ 
les,  was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  high  finish  of  his  works.  Petronius* 
remarks,  that  the  excessive  detail  and  finish  of  the 
works  of  Protogenes,  vying  with  nature  itself,  in¬ 
spired  him  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  (“  non 
sine  quodam  horrore  tractavi").  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  figure  of  Ialysus  with  his  dog ;  Pliny3 
and  Plutarch4  both  mention  that  Protogenes  was 
occupied  seven  years  with  this  picture  ;  and  Pliny 
says  he  painted  it  over  four  times  (“  huic  picturat 
quater  color em  induxit") ;  from  which  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  way  in  which  the  ancients  imbodied 
their  colours  in  their  pictures  can  have  differed  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  from  the  manner  practised  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  artists  of  the  modern  schools  of  paint¬ 
ing.  The  four  times  of  Protogenes  most  probably 
were  the  dead  colouring,  a  first  and  a  second  paint 
ing,  and,  lastly,  scumbling  with  glazing.  Plutarch5 
says  that  when  Apelles  saw  this  picture,  he  was  at 
first  speechless  with  astonishment,  but.  presently. re 
marked  that  it  was  a  great  and  a  wonderful  work, 
but  that  it  was  deficient  in  those  graces  for  which 
his  own  pictures  were  so  famous. 

Euphranor  the  Isthmian  was  celebrated  equally 
as  painter  and  statuary  ;  he  was,  says  Pliny,6  in  ah 
things  excellent,  and  at  all  times  equal  to  himself. 
He  was  distinguished  for  a  peculiarity  of  style  of 
design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular  limb,  and  adopt 
ed  a  more  decided  anatomical  display  generally,  but 
he  kept  the  body  light  in  proportion  to  the  head  and 
limbs.  Pliny  says  that  Euphranor  first  represented 
heroes  with  dignity.  Parrhasius  was  said  to  have 
established  the  canon  of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  he¬ 
roes  of  Parrhasius  were  apparently  more  divine, 
those  of  Euphranor  more  human.  We  have  exam¬ 
ples  of  both  these  styles  in  the  Apollo  and  the  La- 
ocoon,  and  in  the  Meleager  and  the  Gladiator,  or  the 
Antinous  and  the  Discobolus.  It  was  to  this  dis¬ 
tinction  of  style  which  Euphranor  apparently  allu¬ 
ded  when  he  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Parrhasius 
had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own  upon  beef.7 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were,  a  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods  8 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  delicacy 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  rich  tone 
of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paintings. 
He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  the  vexvla,  or  the  region  of  the  shades  of 
Homer  (necromantia  Homeri),  which  he  declined  to 
sell  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  who  had  offered  sixty 
talents  for  it,  and  preferred  presenting  to  his  native 
city,  Athens,  as  he  was  then  sufficiently  wealthy. 
Nicias  also  painted  some  of  the  marb’.e  statues  of 
Pr  txiteles.9 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  encaus¬ 
tic,  was,  according  to  Pliny,10  compared  with,  and 
even  preferred  by  some  to,  Nicias ;  he  was  more 
austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity  more  pleas- 
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tng ;  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says  Pliny,  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  men  in  painting.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  looked  upon  colours  as  a  mere  means, 
to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and,  retaining  in¬ 
dividuality,  and  much  of  the  refinement  of  design  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  have  endeavoured  to  com¬ 
bine  them  with  the  generic  style  of  Polygnotus  and 
Phidias  (u.  in  ipsa  pictura  eruditio  eluceat).  His  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  groom  with  a  horse  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  a  remarkable  painting. 

Phik chares,  the  brother  of  the  ortt;or  iEschines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny,1  although  he  is  contemptuously  termed  by 
Demosthenes2  “  a  painter  of  perfume-pots  and  tam¬ 
bours”  ( uXafiaorpodr/tcat ;  nai  rvpnava). 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero3  and  Pliny4  as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  picture  of  a  bride  by  him  as  a  noble 
painting,  distinguished  for  its  expression  of  modesty. 
A  great  compliment  is  also  incidentally  paid  to  the 
works  of  Echion  by  Cicero,5 *  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samos  was  distinguished  for  what  the 
Greeks  termed  tpavraaiai,  according  to  Quintilian,* 
who  also  ranks  him  with  painters  of  the  highest 
class.  Pliny,7  however,  classes  him  with  those  of 
the  second  degree.  HSlian  gives  a  spirited  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  young  warrior  painted  by  Theon.* 

XIV.  Decline. — The  causes  of  the  decline  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  Greece  are  very  evident.  The  political  rev¬ 
olutions  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal  ob¬ 
stacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  higher  classes  of  the  population,  upon  whom 
painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  extent  en¬ 
grossed  by  politics  or  engaged  in  war.  Another  in¬ 
fluential  cause  was,  that  the  public  buildings  were 
already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost  even  to  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  national  mythology  and  history;  and 
the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer  of  works  already 
renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more  expeditious  meth¬ 
od  of  adorning  their  public  halls  and  palaces,  than 
the  more  tardy  and  hazardous  alternative  of  requi¬ 
ring  original  productions  from  contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other  fields 
of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and  vari¬ 
ety  :  thus  rhvparography  {(ivnapoypatyla),  pornogra¬ 
phy,  and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the 
ascendency,  and  became  the  characteristic  styles  of 
the  period.  Yet,  during  the  early  part  of  this  period 
of  decline,  from  about  B.C.  300  until  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  there  were  still 
several  names  which  upheld  the  ancient  glory  of 
Grecian  painting ;  but  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  what  was  previously  but  a 
gradual  and  scarcely  sensible  decline,  then  became 
a  rapid  and  a  total  decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ;  he 
was  termed  Rhyparographos  ( pvnapoypu<pog ),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  “peintres 
du  genre  has,”  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  frvnapoypaQia,  therefore,  is  apparently  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  Pyreicus,9 
siys  Pliny,  painted  barbers’  shops  and  cobblers’ 
stalls,  shell-fish,  eatables  of  all  sorts,  and  the  like  ; 
and,  although  an  humble  walk,  he  excelled  so  great¬ 
ly  that  he  obtained  the  highest  fame  ;  and  his  small 
pictures  were  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  works 
of  many  masters  ;  in  execution,  few  surpassed  him. 
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“  Pyreicus  parva  vindicat  arte  locum,''' 
says  Propertius  1  ( Pyreicus  is  the  emendation  of 
Welcker2  on  the  authority  of  Cod.  Vat.,  I.,  iv. 
With  the  common  reading,  Parrhasius,  the  line  is 
unintelligible.)  Pornography,  or  obscene  painting, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  practised 
with  the  grossest  license,3  prevailed  especially  at 
no  particular  period  in  Greece,  but  was  apparently 
tolerated  to  a  considerable  extent  at  all  times. 
Parrhasius,  Aristides,  Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chas- 
rephanes,  Arellius,  and  a  few  other  nopvoypdfyoi  are 
mentioned  as  having  made  themselves  notorious  for 
this  species  of  license.4 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the  dig 
nity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and  Ti- 
manthes  of  Sicyon  ;  Arcesilaus,  Erigonus,  and  Pa- 
sias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metrodorus  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  equally  eminent  as  painter  and  as  philosopher. 
The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the  majority  of  the 
distinguished  painters  of  this  period  belonged,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  mentioned  by  Plutarch5  as  the  only  one 
which  still  retained  any  traces  of  the  purity  and  the 
greatness  of  style  of  the  art  of  the  renowned  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  still  active  in  the  time  of 
Aratus,  about  250  B.C.,  who  seems  to  have  instilled 
some  of  his  own  enterprising  spirit  into  the  artists 
of  his  time.  Aratus  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Tyrants  of  Sicyon  ;  one  only,  and  that 
but  partially,  was  saved.* 

It  was  already  the  fashion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters  ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  master-pieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  them.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  but  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  Me'lanthus  and  Pamphilus,  and  sent 
them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt,  to  con¬ 
ciliate  his  favour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join  the 
Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great  admi¬ 
rer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  presents, 
and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  them.7  These  were,  however,  by  no  means 
the  first  works  of  the  great  painters  of  Greece 
which  had  found  their  way  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy 
Soter  had  employed  agents  in  Greece  to  purchase 
the  works  of  celebrated  masters.8  Athenaeus  also* 
expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Sicyonian  mas¬ 
ters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  dis¬ 
play  of  the  celebrated  festival  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  at  Alexandrea. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted  the 
standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and  char¬ 
acter.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  paint¬ 
ers  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of 
Naucratis,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Soter.  Many  other  Greek  painters  also 
were  established  in  Egypt,  and  both  the  population 
and  arts  of  Alexandrea  were  more  Greek  than  Egyp¬ 
tian.10 

Among  the  most  remarkable  productions  cf  this 
period  were  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II.  of  Syr¬ 
acuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which  tlx  whole 
history  of  the  fall  of  Troy  was  worked  with  admira¬ 
ble  skill,11  and  the  immense  ship  of  Ptolemv  Phila 
pator,  on  the  prow  and  stern  of  which  weit  carved 
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colossal  fig'i: es  eighteen  feet  in  height;  and  the 
whole  vessel,  both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  painting  of  various  descriptions.1 

Nearly  a  century  later  than  Aratus  we  have  still 
mention  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  distinction,  Heracleides  a  Macedonian,  and 
Metrodorus  an  Athenian.  The  names  of  several 
painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  preserved  in 
Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a  cursory  man¬ 
ner.  When  Paulus  ^Emilius  had  conquered  Fer¬ 
gus,  B.O.  168,  he  commanded  the  Athenians  to 
send  aim  their  most  distinguished  painter  to  perpet¬ 
uate  his  triumph,  and  their  most  approved  philoso¬ 
pher  to  educate  his  sons.  The  Athenians  selected 
Metrodorus  the  painter,  professing  that  he  was  pre¬ 
eminent  in  both  respects.  Heracleides  was  a  Ma¬ 
cedonian,  and  originally  a  ship-painter;  he  repaired 
to  Athens  after  the  defeat  of  Perseus.4  Plutarch, 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ,Emil- 
ius,3  says  that  the  paintings  and  statues  brought  by 
him  from  Greece  were  so  numerous  that  they  re¬ 
quired  250  wagons  to  carry  them  in  procession,  and 
that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire  day.  P.  ^Emil- 
ius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been  a  great  admi¬ 
rer  of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch4  mentions  that  after  his 
first  consulship  he  took  especial  care  to  have  his 
sons  educated  in  the  arts  of  Greece,  and,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  that  he  accord¬ 
ingly  entertained  masters  of  those  arts  ( nXdarcu  Kal 
£ uypdipoL )  in  his  family  ;  from  which  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  al¬ 
ready  commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of 
Greece.  Indeed,  Livy®  expressly  mentions  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days’  games  appointed  by  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  B.C.  186.  But  Rome  must  have  had  its 
Greek  painters  even  before  this  time ;  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus’s  soldiers  after  the 
battle  of  Beneventum,  consecrated  by  him  in  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  B.C.  213,®  was 
tn  all  probability  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder¬ 
ing  Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by  Po¬ 
lybius,7  was  not  without  a  precedent.  The  Cartha¬ 
ginians  before  them  had  plundered  all  the  coast 
towns  of  Sicily,  and  the  Persians,  and  even  the 
Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art  as  the 
lawful  prize  of  conquest.8  The  Roman  conquerors, 
however,  at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree 
ol  moderation;9  as  Marcellus  at  Syracuse,  and  Fa- 
bius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried  away  no 
more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to  adorn 
their  triumphs  or  decorate  some  of  the  public  build¬ 
ings  0  The  works  of  Greek  art  brought  from  Sicily 
by  Marcellus  were  the  first  to  inspire  the  Romans 
with  the  desire  of  adorning  tneir  public  edifices 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  which  taste  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  passion  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  great  treasures  and  almost  inexhaustible 
resources  of  Greece,  and  their  rapacity  knew  no 
bounds.  Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus11  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals  through 
the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into  Rome,  since 
from  that  period  the  people  wasted  much  of  their 
time  in  disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  Mar¬ 
cellus  gloried  in  the  fact,  and  boasted,  even  before 
Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Romans 
to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite  produc¬ 
tions  of  Greek  art.  We  learn  from  Livy14  that  oi  e 
o  .he  ornaments  of  the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214 
B.G.,  was  a  picture  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 
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4.  (in  Vit.,  6.) — 5.  (xxxix.,  22.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  16.) — 7.  (ix.,  3.) 
-8  (Diod.  Sic.,  xiii.,  90.  — Polyb.,  ix.,  6,  Q  1.  —  Liv.,  xxxi.,  26. 
— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19. — Id.  ib.,  xxxv.,  36.) — 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr., 
v.  4.) — 10.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  v.,  52,  seqq. — Plut.,  Fab.  Max.,  22  — 
Id  Maicell.,  30.) — 11.  (in  Vit.,  21  ' — 12.  (xxvi.,  21  1 
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These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king¬ 
doms  of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupted 
for  about  two  centuries ;  yet,  according  to  Muci- 
anus,  says  Pliny,1  such  was  the  inconceivable 
wealth  of  Greece  in  works  of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone 
still  contained  upward  of  3000  statues,  and  that 
there  could  not  have  been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olym 
pia,  or  at  Delphi.  The  men  who  contributed  prin¬ 
cipally  to  fill  the  public  edifices  and  temples  of 
Rome  writh  the  works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn. 
Manlius,  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  Ambracia,4  Mummius,  Sulla,  Lucullus,  Scau- 
rus,  and  Verres.3 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art  than 
all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice  upon 
the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysius  by  Aristides.4 
Many  valuable  works,  also,  were  purchased  on  this 
occasion  by  Attalus  III.,  and  sent  to  Pergamum ; 
but  they  all  found  their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death, 
B.C.  133,  as  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the 
Roman  people.®  Scaurus,  in  his  aedileship,  B.C.  58, 
had  all  the  public  pictures  still  remaining  in  Sicyon 
transported  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  of  the 
former  city,  and  he  adorned  the  great  temporary 
theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that  occasion  with 
3000  bronze  statues.®  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
it.  Among  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres,  Ci¬ 
cero7  mentions  particularly  twenty-seven  beautiful 
pictures  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  kings  and  ty¬ 
rants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  painting,  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two  paint¬ 
ers  are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with  the 
great  masters  of  former  times  :  Timomachus  of  By¬ 
zantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar,8  and  Aetion, 
mentioned  by  Lucian,9  who  lived  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.10  Yet  Rome  was,  about  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  full  of  painters,  who  appear, 
however,  .to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  portrait, 
or  decorative  and  arabesque  painting :  painters  must 
also  have  been  very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia. 
Paintings  of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to 
perform  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Roman  conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey 
over  Mithradates,  the  portraits  of  the  children  and 
family  of  that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  j11  and  in  one  of  Caesar’s  triumphs,  the  portraits 
of  his  principal  enemies  in  the  civil  war  were  dis¬ 
played,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pompey.14 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  that  had  experienced  no  great 
change,  for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture 
were  still  produced  there.  The  course  of  painting 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  capricious  than 
that  of  sculpture,  in  which  master-pieces,  exhibiting 
various  beauties,  appear  to  have  been  produced  in 
nearly  every  age  from  Phidias  to  Hadrian.  A  de¬ 
cided  decay  in  painting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  re¬ 
peatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and  in 
the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence  in  paint¬ 
ing  requires  the  combination  of  a  much  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and  design, 


1.  (xxxiv.,  17.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  44.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxix  5,  6, 
7. — Plin.,  H.  N-,  xxxiii.,  53  ;  xxxiv.,  17  ;  xxxvii.,  6.) — 4.  (Stra¬ 
bo,  viii.,  p  381.)  — 5.  (Plin.,  xxxiii.,  53.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  xxxv.,  40; 
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Identical  in  bjth  arts,  are  the  sole  elements  of 
sculpture  Painters,  also,  are  addicted  to  tl.e  per¬ 
nicious,  thuagh  lucrative  practice  of  dashing  off  or 
despatching  their  works,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex¬ 
empt  :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
from  some  of  the  Roman  painters.* 1  Works  in 
sculpture,  also,  through  the  durability  of  their  ma¬ 
terial,  are  more  easily  preserved  than  paintings, 
and  they  serve,  therefore,  ns  models  and  incen- 
lives  to  the  artists  of  aftei  ages.  Artists,  there¬ 
fore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in  sculpture, 
would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  preference  to 
painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  account  for 
the  production  of  such  works  as  the  Antinous,  the 
Laocoou,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius,  and  many  others 
of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a  period  when  the  art 
of  painting  was  comparatively  extinct,  or,  at  least, 
principally  practised  as  mere  decorative  colouring, 
such  as  the  majority  of  the  paintings  at  Rome, 
Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii,  now  extant ;  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  were  the  inferior 
works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Roman  Painting. — The  early  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  Roman  painting  inde¬ 
pendent  of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny3  tells  us 
that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early  period  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  head  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fabii 
received  the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  remained  in 
his  family,  through  some  paintings  which  he  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  Temple  of  Salus  at  Rome,  B.C.  304, 
which  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudi¬ 
us,  when  they  were  destroyed  by  the  hre  that  con¬ 
sumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also,  the  tragic 
poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distinguished  himself 
by  some  paintings  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  about  180  B.C.  Afterward,  says 
Pliny,3  painting  was  not  practised  by  polite  hands 
( honestis  manibus)  among  the  Romans,  except,  per- 
naps,  in  the  case  of  Turpilius,  a  Roman  knight  of 
ijis  own  times,  who  executed  some  beautiful  works 
with  his  left  hand  at  Verona.  Yet  Quintus  Pedius, 
nephew  of  Q.  Pedius,  coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augus¬ 
tus,  was  instructed  in  painting,  and  became  a  great 
proficient  in  the  art,  though  he  died  when  young. 
Antistius  Labeo  also  amused  himself  with  painting 
small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were  among 
the  earliest  great  patrons  of  artists.  Suetonius*  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Caesar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  ;  and  Pliny5 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for 
two  pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pic¬ 
tures,  which  were  painted  in  encaustic,  were  very 
celebrated  works  ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid,6  and 
are  mentioned  by  many  other  ancient  writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy,’  wrho  informs 
us  that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  Temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Sardinia,  B  C.  174,  a  picture  of  apparent¬ 
ly  a  singular  description  ;  it  consisted  of  a  plan  of 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  representations  of  vari¬ 
ous  battles  he  had  fought  there  painted  upon  it. 
l'he  other  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,8  who  says  that 
Lucius  Hostilius  Mancinus,  B.C.  147,  exposed  to 
view  in  the  Forum  a  picture  of  the  taking  of  Car¬ 
thage,  in  which  he  had  performed  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  explained  its  various  incidents  to  the  peo- 


1.  (Juv.,  ii.,  146.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  7.)— 3.  (1.  c.) — 4.  (Jul. 
Caes.,  47.) — 5.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  40.) — 6  (Trist.,  ii.,  525.)— 7.  (xli., 
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pie.  Whether  these  pictures  were  the  j  reduction* 
of  Greek  or  Roman  artists,  is  doubtful;  nor  nave 
we  any  guide  as  to  their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  laving  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that,  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consid¬ 
eration  in  Rome ;  and  even  afterward,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans  ;  and 
the  works  which  were  then  produced  were  chiefly 
characterized  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere  milita¬ 
ry  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  although 
the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  productions  ol 
ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  from  the 
conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Dioclesian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century,  during  which  time  the  great  majori¬ 
ty,  of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate ;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
among  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revolu¬ 
tion  experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the  se¬ 
rious  check  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved  foi 
the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said  ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait-painters  (ima- 
ginum  pictores)  as  a  distinct  class.  Pliny  mentions 
particularly  Dionysius  and  Sopolis  as  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  perhaps 
earlier,  who  filled  picture-galleries  with  their  works ; 
the  former  was  surnamed  the  anthropograph,  be¬ 
cause  he  painted  nothing  but  men.  About  the 
same  age,  also,  Lala  of  Cyzicus  was  very  celebra¬ 
ted  ;  she  painted,  however,  chiefly  female  portraits, 
but  received  greater  prices  than  the  other  two.1 

Portraits  must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous 
among  the  Romans;  Varro  made  a  collection  of 
the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.3  The  portraits 
or  statues  of  men  who  had  performed  any  public 
service  were  placed  in  the  temples  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  places,  and  several  edicts  were  passed  by  the 
emperors  of  Rome  respecting  the  placing  of  them  3 
The  portraits  of  authors,  also,  were  placed  in  the 
public  libraries ;  they  were  apparently  fixed  above 
the  cases  which  contained  their  writings,  below 
which  chairs  were  placed  for  the  convenience  ol 
readers.4  They  were  painted,  also,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  manuscripts.5  Respecting  the  imagines  oi 
wax  portraits,  which  were  preserved  in  “  armaria" 
in  the  atria  of  private  houses,6  there  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  in  Polybius.7  With  the  exception  ol 
Aetion,  as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  paintei 
of  this  period  rose  to  eminence,  although  some 
were,  of  course,  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as 
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he  profligate  Arellius ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  No- 
ro’s  golden  house  ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero 
the  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles ;  Cornelius  Pi- 
nus.  Accius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  Mallius,  and 
others  1  Poi  trait,  decorative,  and  scene  painting 
seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  Pliny  and  Vitru¬ 
vius  regret  in  strong  terms  the  deplorable  state  of 
painting  in  their  times,  which  was  but  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  decay  ;  Vitruvius  has  devoted  an 
entire  chapter2  to  a  lamentation  over  its  fallen 
state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dying  art.3  The 
latter  writer  instances,4  as  a  sign  of  the  madness  of 
his  time  ( nostra  atatis  insaniam ),  the  colossal  por¬ 
trait  of  Nero,  120  feet  high,  which  was  painted 
upon  canvass,  a  thing  unknown  till  that  time. 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  illustrated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes  ;  which  kind  of 
painting  became  universal  after  his  time,  and  ap¬ 
parently  with  every  species  of  license.  Vitruvius 
contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting  in  his  own 
age  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he  enumerates 
the  various  kinds  of  wall-painting  in  use  among 
the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the  arrangement 
and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then  the  variegated 
frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to  which  were  after¬ 
ward  added  architectural  decorations  ;  and,  finally, 
in  the  exedroe  were  painted  tragic,  comic,  or  satyric 
scenes,  and  in  the  long  galleries  and  corridors  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  landscapes,  or  even  subjects  from  the 
poets  and  the  higher  walks  of  history.  But  these 
things  were  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid 
aside,  and  had  given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or 
the  most  fantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as 
many  of  the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered 
m  Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and 
painters,  as  a  body,  were  held  in  little  or  no  es¬ 
teem.  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of  the 
arts  at  this  period,  see  Plin.,  xxxv.,  33. — Petron., 
Sat.,  88. — Propert.,  ii.,  6. — Sueton.,  Tib.,  43. — Ju- 
ven.,  ix.,  145  ;  xii.,  28. 

Mosaic,  or  pictura  tie  musivo,  opus  musivum,  was 
very  general  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em¬ 
perors.  It  was  also  common  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great  extent  even 
to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
floors,  but  walls  and  also  ceilings  were  sometimes 
ornamented  in  the  same  way.8  There  were  various 
kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  lithostrota  were  distinct  from 
the  pictura  de  musivo.  There  were  several  kinds 
of  the  former,  as  the  sectile,  the  tessellatum ,  and  the 
vermiculatum,  which  are  all  mechanical  and  orna¬ 
mental  styles,  unapplicable  to  painting,  as  they  were 
worked  in  regular  figures.  As  a  general  distinction 
between  musivum  and  lithostrotum,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  pi  ;ture  itself  was  de  musivo  or  opus 
musivum,  and  its  frame,  which  was  often  very  large 
and  beautiful,  was  lithostrotum.  The  former  was 
made  of  various  coloured  small  cubes  ( tessera  or 
tessella)  of  different  materials,  and  the  latter  of 
small  thin  slabs,  crusta,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ; 
the  artists  were  termed  musivarii  and  quadratarii 
or  tessellarii  respectively.  Pliny6  attributes  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men¬ 
tions  the  “  asarotus  oecus”  at  Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions,  also  at  Pergamum,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Cantharus  with  the  doves,  of  which  the 
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“  Doves  of  the  Cap'tol”  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.1 
Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was  Dioscorides 
of  Samos,  whose  name  is  found  upon  two  mosaics 
of  Pompeii.2  Five  others  are  mentioned  by  Mul¬ 
ler.3  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
ancients  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini,  Fu 
rietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom¬ 
peii,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battle  cf 
Issus.  This  mosaic  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe¬ 
cution,  that  the  original  has  evidently  been  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itself.  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautiful,  and  the  design  exhib¬ 
its  in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  in  musaico  scoperto  in  Pom¬ 
peii. — Mazois,  Pompii,  iv.,  48  and  49 ;  and  Muller, 
Denkmaler  der  alten  Kunst,  i.,  55.) 

PALA  ( ktvov ),  a  Spade.4  The  spade  was  but 
little  used  in  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  having 
been  broken  and  turned  over  by  the  plough,  and 
also  by  the  use  of  large  hoes  and  rakes.  (Vid. 
Ligo,  Rastrum.)  But  in  some  cases  a  broad  cut¬ 
ting  edge  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as,  foi 
example,  when  the  ground  was  full  of  the  roots 
of  rushes  or  other  plants.5  Also  in  gardening  it 
was  an  indispensable  instrument,  and  it  was  then 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  ploughshare, 
viz.,  by  casing  its  extremity  with  iron.6  The  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  funereal  monument  at 


Rome,7  exhibits  a  deceased  countryman  with  his 
falx  and  bidens,  and  also  with  a  pala,  modified  by  the 
addition  of  a  strong  crossbar,  by  the  use  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  drive  it  nearly  twice  as  deep  into 
the  ground  as  he  could  have  done  without  it.  In 
this  form  the  instrument  was  called  bipalium,  being 
employed  in  trenching  ( pastinatio ),  or,  when  the 
ground  was  full  of  roots  to  a  considerable  depth,  in 
loosening  them,  turning  them  over,  and  extirpating 
them,  so  as  to  prepare  the  soil  for  planting  vines  and 
other  trees.  By  means  of  this  implement,  which  is 
still  used  in  Italy,  and  called  vanga,  the  ground  was 
dug  to  the  depth  of  two  spades,  01  nearly  two  feet.3 

Cato9  mentions  wooden  spades  ( palas  ligneas) 
among  the  implements  necessary  to  the  husband¬ 
man.  One  principal  application  of  them  was  in 

1.  (Mus.  Cap.,  iv.,  69.) — 2  (Mus.  Borb.,  iv..  34.) — 3.  (Arch?- 
ol.,  322,  4.) — 4.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii. 
17,  s.  27  ;  22,  s.  35.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  xviii.,  8.)— 6.  (Colum., 
x.,  45.)  —  7.  (Fabretti,  Inscr.  Ant.,  p  574.)  —8.  (Plin..  H.  N. 
xviii.,  26,  s.  62. — Cato,  De  Re  Rust ,  6,  p.  214  ;  xi ,  3,  p.450 
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winnowing.  The  winnowing-shovel,  also  called  in 
Latin  ventilabrum.  is  still  generally  used  in  Greece, 
and  the  mode  of  employing  it  is  exhibited  by  Stuart 
in  his  “  Antiquities  of  Athens.”  The  corn  which 
has  been  threshed  lies  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  labourer  throws  it  to  a  distance  with  his  shovel, 
while  the  wind,  blowu.g  strongly  across  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  thrown,  drives  the  chaff  and  ref¬ 
use  to  one  side.1  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants 
was  purified  and  adapted  to  be  used  for  food  in  the 
same  manner.3 

The  term  pala  was  applied  anciently,  as  it  is  in 
modern  Italian,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an  oar. 
( Vid .  Remus.)  In  a  Ring,  the  broad  part  which 
held  the  gem  was  called  by  that  name. 

PALAESTRA  (nalaioroa)  properly  means  a  place 
for  wrestling  (na’Xaietv,  nuXri),  and  appears  to  have 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymnasium.  The 
word  was,  however,  used  in  different  senses  at  va¬ 
rious  periods,  and  its  exact  meaning,  especially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  gymnasium,  has  occasioned  much  con¬ 
troversy  among  modern  writers.  It  first  occurs  in 
Herodotus,3  who  says  that  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon  built 
a  dromos  and  a  palaestra,  both  of  which  he  calls  by 
the  general  name  of  palaestra.  At  Athens,  howev¬ 
er,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  palaestrae 
quite  distinct  from  the  gymnasia,  which  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  their  founders,  or  of  the 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  there  ;  thus,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  read  of  the  palaestra  of  Taureas.4  Krause3 
contends  that  the  palaestrae  at  Athens  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  boys  and  youths 
(n auhg  and  peipdiua),  and  the  gymnasia  to  those  of 
men  ;  but  Becker3 *  has  shown  that  this  cannot  be 
the  true  distinction,  although  it  appears  that  certain 
places  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  appropriated  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  boys.’  But  that  the  boys  ex¬ 
ercised  in  the  gymnasia  as  well,  is  plain  from  many 
passages8  (naig  wpalog  an o  yvpvaoiov *),  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  read  of  men  visiting  the  palaes¬ 
tra.1® 

It  appears  most  probable  that  the  palaestrae  were, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Greek  republics, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  exercises  of  wrestling 
and  of  the  pancratium,  and  were  principally  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  athletae,  who,  it  must  be  recollected,  were 
persons  that  contended  in  the  public  games,  and 
therefore  needed  special  training.  This  is  express¬ 
ly  stated  by  Plutarch,11  who  says  “  that  the  place  in 
which  all  the  athletae  exercise  is  called  a  palaestra 
and  we  also  learn  from  Pausanias13  that  there  were 
at  Olympia  palaestrae  especially  devoted  to  the  ath¬ 
letae.  In  Athenaeus13  we  read  of  the  great  athletes 
Damippus  coming  out  of  the  palaestra ;  and  Galen 
(nept  tov  6iu  pucpug  oda'ipag  yvpvaoiov,  c.  5)  places 
the  athletae  in  the  palaestra.14 

The  Romans  had  originally  no  places  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  gymnasia  and  palaestrae ;  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  wealthy 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  began  to  build 
places  for  exercise  in  their  villas,  they  called  them 
indifferently  gymnasia  and  palaestrae.18  The  words 
were  thus  used  by  the  Romans  as  synonymous ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  that  Vitruvius13  gives  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Greek  gymnasium  under  the  name  of  pa¬ 
laestra. 

PALA'RIA.  (Vid.  Palus.) 

PALATI'NI  LUDI.  (  Vid.  Ludi  Palatini.) 


1.  (Theoci  ,  /ii.,  156.  —  Matt.,  iii.,  12.  —  Luke,  iii.,  17.)  —  2. 

(Horn.,  II.,  v,  499-502;  xiii.,  588-592.)— 3.  (vi.,  126,  128.)— 4. 
(Plat.,  Charm.,  init.) — 5.  (Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hellen., 
p.  117,  &c.) — 6  (Charikles,  i.,  p.  311,  335,  &c.) — 7.  (ASsch.,  c 
Timarch.,  p  35,  Reiske.) — 8.  (Antiph.,  De  Caed.  invol.,  p.  661, 

Reiske.)— 9.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  138,  140.)— 10.  (Lucian,  Navig., 

4,  vol.  iii.,  p  251,  Reitz.) — 11.  (Symp.,  ii.,  4.) — 12.  (v.,  15,  $  5  ; 

vi.,  21,  2.)— 13.  (x.,  p.  417,/.)— 14.  (Krause,  lb  ,  p.  115.)— 15. 

(Ci c.  ad  Att.,  i.,  4,  8,  9,  10;  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  i.,  1,4  2;  C. 

Vert.,  II.,  v.,  72.) — 16.  (v.,  11.) 
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PALE  (nu?if),  nd?iaiopa,  na?.atopoovvTj,  or  Kira 
6?iT)TLKr/,  lucta,  luctatio),  Wrestling.  The  word  nd?.t) 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  embracing  all 
gymnastic  exercises  with  the  exception  of  dancing, 
whence  the  schools  of  the  athletae  w'ere  called 
palestra,  that  is,  schools  in  which  the  nd? ri  in  its 
widest  sense  was  taught.1  (Wd.  Palasstra.)  There 
are  also  many  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which 
nakn  and  naXaieiv  are  used  to  designate  any  partic  • 
ular  species  of  athletic  games  besides  wrestling,  or 
a  combination  of  several  gemes. 

The  Greeks  ascribed  t he>  A.vention  of  wrestling 
to  mythical  personages,  such  as  Palaestra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermes,8  Antaeus  and  Cercyon,4  Phor- 
bas  of  Athens,  or  Theseus.8  Hermes,  the  god  of 
all  gymnastic  exercises,  also  presided  over  the 
nakr).  Theseus  is  said  by  Pausanias3  to  have  been 
the  first  who  reduced  the  game  of  wrestling  to  cer¬ 
tain  rules,  and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
an  art,  whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the  hero¬ 
ic  age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age  wrest¬ 
ling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  description 
of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad.7  During 
this  period  wrestlers  contended  naked,  and  only  the 
loins  were  covered  with  the  nepl&pa,*  and  this  cus¬ 
tom  probably  remained  throughout  Greece  until  01. 
15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no  longer 
used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked.9  In  the 
Homeric  age,  the  custom  of  anointing  the  body  for 
the  purpose  of  wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  was  quite 
general,  and  was  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians  at  a  very  early  period.11 
After  the  body  was  anointed,  it  was  strewed  over 
with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to  enable  the  w'restlers 
to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each  other.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos,  the  nufai  was  accompanied 
by  flute-music.  (Vid.  Sthenia.) 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antago¬ 
nist  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to 
throw  him  down  without  exposing  himself;11  but 
one  of  the  great  objects  was  to  make  every  attack 
with  elegance  and  beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this, 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  regulated  by  certain 
laws.13  Striking,  for  instance,  was  not  allowed,  but 
pushing  an  antagonist  backward  (wdi.op.6g)  was  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to.18  It  is  probably  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  this  game  was  regulated,  and  the 
great  art  which  it  required  in  consequence,  that  Plu¬ 
tarch14  calls  it  the  rexviKwrarov  nai  n avovpyoTarov 
tuv  uOXrjpdTuv.  But,  notwithstanding  these  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning,  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems,  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium,18  and  the  Greeks 
had  a  great  many  technical  terms  to  express  the 
various  stratagems,  positions,  and  attitudes  in  wrhich 
wrestlers  might  be  placed.  Numerous  scenes  of 
wrestlers  are  represented  on  ancient  works  of  art.1* 
(See  woodcut  in  Pancratium). 

The  contest  in  wrestling  wTas  divided  by  the  an¬ 
cients  into  two  parts,  viz.,  the  n akt]  opOr/  or  opd'io 
(bpOooradTjv  n aXaisiv),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the  ath- 


1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  vii.,  p.  795. — Herod.,  ix.,  ?3  , — 2.  ( '’id 
Krause,  p.  400,  note  2.) — 3.  (Apollod.,  ii.,  4,  4  9.)  —4  (Plat ,  De 
Legg.,  vii..  p.  796.) — 5.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  v  ,  49.) — 6.  (l, 
39,  4  3.) — 7.  (xxiii.,  710,  &c. — Compare  Od.,  viii.,  103,  126,  246 
— Hesiod,  Scut.  Here.,  302,  where  jua'x«v  t\ict)56v  signifies  the 
n-^Xt?.)— 8.  (II.,  xxiii.,  700.)— 9.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6,  with  the  schol.— 
Paus.,  i.,  44,  4  1.— Dionys.  Hal.,  vii.,  72.)— 10.  (Thucyd.,  1.  c.- 
Flnt.,  De  Republ.,  v.,  p’.  452.)— 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  33,  <fcc.  — 
Stat.,  Theb.,  vi,  831,  &c. —  Heliod.,  JEthiop.,  x.,  p.  235.)  —  12 
(Plat.,  De  Legg.,  viii.,  p.  834.— Cic.,  Orat.,  68.— Lucian,  Anach., 
24. — AClian,  V.  H..  xi.,  1.)— 13  (Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.— Lucian 
Anach.,  i.,  24.)— 14.  (Symp.,  ii.,  4.)  -  15  (Xen.,  Cvrop  ,  i.,  6  4 
32.) — 16.  (Krause,  i.,  p.  412,  &e.) 
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.etas  as  long  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the  alivSy- 
ttf  or  KvXiaic  (lucta  volutatoria),  in  which  the  athle- 
vaft  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying  on  the 
giound.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again,  ?v,e 
dfavdijois  was  (he  last  stage  of  the  contest,  whA'h 
continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  conquered.  The  Tza'krj  opdy  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  which  was  fought  in  the  times  of 
HoiC'jr,  as  well  as  afterward  in  the  great  national 
ff3.rr.-;s  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  as  soon  as  one  athlete 
Ft:!,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  continue  the 
contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.1 *  But  if  the  same 
athlete  fell  thrice,  the  victory  was  lecided,  and  he 
was  not  allowed  to  go  on.*  The  a/c.v6r)otq  was  only 
fought  in  later  times,  at  the  smaller  games,  and  es- 
Decially  in  the  pancratium.  The  place  where  the 
wrestlers  contended  was  generally  soft  ground,  and 
covered  with  sand.3 *  Effeminate  persons  sometimes 
spread  large  and  magnificent  carpets  on  the  place 
where  they  wrestled.*  Each  of  the  various  tribes 
of  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and 
national  character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  the  akivdyaig  was  con¬ 
sidered  beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general,  but  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  head,  whereas  the  tt uly  opSy  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary  effects  that 
wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gymnasia  as  well 
as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  01.  37  wrestling  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
soon  after  in  the  other  great  games,  and  at  Athens 
in  the  Eleusinia,  and  Thesea  also.5  The  most  re¬ 
nowned  of  all  the  Greek  wrestlers  in  the  historical 
age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name  was  known 
throughout  the  ancient  world.6  Other  distinguished 
wrestlers  are  enumerated  by  Krause,7 8  who  has  also 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gym- 
nastik  und  Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p.  400-439. 

PALI'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  every 
year  on  the  21st  of  April,  in  honour  of  Pales,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  shepherds.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  call  this  festival  Parilia,  deriving  the  name 
from  ya.no,  because  sacrifices  were  offered  on  that 
day  pro  partu  pecoris.a  The  21st  of  April  was  the 
day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  traditions  of 
Rome,  Romulus  had  commenced  the  building  of  the 
city,  so  that  the  festival  was  at  the  same  time  sol¬ 
emnized  as  the  dies  natalitius  of  Rome  ;9  and  some 
of  the  rights  customary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
have  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he  fix¬ 
ed  the  pomcerium.10  Ovid11  gives  a  description  of 
the  rites  of  the  Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he 
regarded  it  as  a  shepherd-festival,  such  as  it  must 
originally  have  been  when  the  Romans  were  real 
shepherds  and  husbandmen,  and  as  it  must  have 
continued  to  be  among  country  people  in  his  own 
time,  as  is  expressly  stated  by  Dionysius  ;  for  in 
the  city  itself  it  must  have  lost  its  original  charac¬ 
ter,  and  have  been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natali¬ 
tius.  The  connexion,  however,  between  these  two 
characters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of  shep¬ 

1.  (Plat.,  De  Leg g.,  vii.,  p.  796. — Corn.  Nep.,  Epam.,  2. — Lu- 

sian,  Lexiph.,  5.)  —  2.  (Senec.,  De  Benef.,  v.,  3.  —  ^Eschyl., 

A  gam.,  171.  —  Anthol.  Gr.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  406,  ed.  Jacobs.)  —  3. 

(Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,  8,  $  26.  —  Lucian,  Anach.,  2.) —  4.  (Athen., 

xii.,  p.  539.) — 5.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  §  3  ;  iii.,  11,  6. — Pind.,  01.,  viii., 

68.— Gell.,  xv.,  20. — Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  5.) — 6.  (Herod.,  iii.,  137. 

— Strab.,  vi.,  p.  262,  &c. — Diodor.,  xii.,  9.)  —  7.  (p.  135,  &c.) — 

8.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Pales.  —  Compare  Popularia  sacra :  Varro,  De 

Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  55,  Bip. — Diouys.,  i.,  p.  75,  Sylburg.) — 9.  (Fes- 

tus,  s.  v.  Parilibus. — Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  47. — Varro,  De  Be  Rust., 

ii.,  1. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  66.) — 10.  (Dionys..  1.  c.)— 1]  (Fast., 
iv.,  731  <fco  i 


herds,  and  the  oundeis  of  a  religion  suited  to  step' 
herds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described  by 
Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and  smoke. 
The  things  burned  in  order  to  produce  this  purify¬ 
ing  smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  October-horse,  the 
ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at  the  festival  of  Ceies, 
and  the  shells  of  beans.  The  people  were  also 
sprinkled  with  water ;  they  washed  their  hands  in 
spring-water,  and  drank  milk  mixed  with  must.1 
As  regards  the  October-horse  ( equus  October),  it  must 
be  observed,  that  in  early  times  no  bloody  sacrifice 
was  allowed  to  be  offered  at  the  Palilia,  and  the 
blood  of  the  October-horse,  mentioned  above,  was 
the  blood  which  had  dropped  from  the  tail  of  the 
horse  sacrificed  in  the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in 
the  Catnpus  Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by 
the  vestal  virgins  in  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  at  the  Palilia.*  When,  to¬ 
wards  the  evening,  the  shepherds  had  fed  their  flocks, 
branches  of  bay  were  used  as  brooms  for  cleaning 
the  stables  and  for  sprinkling  water  through  them, 
and,  lastly,  the  stables  were  adorned  with  bay 
boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  burned  sulphur, 
rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made  the 
smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify  them ;  the 
flocks  themselves  were  likewise  purified  by  this- 
smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were  offered  on  this 
day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk,  and  other  kinds 
of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then  offered  a  prayer 
to  Pales.  After  these  solemn  rites  were  over,  the 
cheerful  part  of  the  festival  began :  bonfires  were 
made  of  heaps  of  hay  and  straw,  and  under  the 
sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes  the  sheep  were  again 
purified  by  being  compelled  to  run  three  times 
through  the  fire,  and  the  shepherds  themselves  did 
the  same.  The  festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast 
in  the  open  air,  at  which  the  people  sat  or  lay  upon 
benches  of  turf,  and  drank  plentifully.3 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least  is 
later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd- festival  was  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the  day  or 
which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  celebrated  as 
such  with  great  rejoicings.*  In  the  reign  of  Calig¬ 
ula,  it  was  decreed  that  the  day  on  which  the  em¬ 
peror  had  come  to  the  throne  should  be  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  Palilia,  as  if  the  Empire  had 
been  revived  by  him,  and  had  commenced  its  sec¬ 
ond  existence.5  Athenaeus6  says  that  before  his 
time  the  name  Palilia  had  been  changed  into  Ro- 
mana  ('P uyala).  Whether  this  change  of  name  was 
occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the  reign  of  Caligula 
just  mentioned,  is  unknown.7 

PALIMPSESTUS.  ( Vid .  Liber.) 

PALLA.  ( Vid.  Pai.lium.) 

PaLL'ACE  (rra/tXa/c^).  ( Vid.  Concubina,  Greek. 

PALLIA'TA  FA'BULA.  ( Vid.  Comcedia,  page 
300.) 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  PALLIOLUM,  poet.  PALLA* 
( Ihutlov ,  dim.  iparldiov ;  Ion.  and  poet.  <f>upoc),  a 
blanket  or  whittle,  a  sheet,  a  pall.  The  English 
cloak,  though  commonly  adopted  as  the  proper  trans¬ 
lation  of  these  terms,  conveys  no  accurate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  form,  material,  or  use  of  that  which  they 
denoted.  The  article  designated  by  them  was  al 
ways  a  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  exactly,  or,  at 
least,  nearly  square  ( rerpuyova  Ipdrui*  quadrangu- 
lus10).  Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1.  c. — Compare  Propert.,  iv.,  1,  20.) — 2.  (Se¬ 
lin.,  p  2,  D. — Fest.,  s.  v.  October  equus.  —  Plut.,  Romul.,  12.' 
—3.  (  fibull.,  ii.,  5,  87,  &c.  —  Compare  Propert.,  iv.,  4,  75.)— 4. 
(Athen.,  viii.,  p.  361.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  16.) — 6.  (1.  c.)  —  7 
(Compare  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der  Rdmer,  ii.,  p.  150,  &e  j  — 8 
(Plaut.,  Men.,  II.,  iii.,  41-47. — Ovid,  Amor.,  III.,  i.,  12  ;  ii.,  25.) 
— 9.  (Posidonius  ap.  Ather  ,  v.,  p.  213.) — 10.  (Tertull.,  De  Pa! 
lio.  1.) 
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or  waste  either  into  lour  parts1 *  or  into  twelve.*  It 
was,  indeed,  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom  (vid.  Tela),  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  (to  ipd-iov  vtpijvai3),  without  any  aid 
from  the  tailor  except  to  repair  ( sarcire ,  dueiodai)  the 
injuries  which  it  sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was 
often  ornamented,  more  especially  among  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  (vid.  Fim¬ 
briae),  yet  this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  pall  or  blanket  itself.  Also,  whatever  ad¬ 
ditional  richness  and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art 
of  the  dyer,  was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  mate¬ 
rials  were  woven  into  cloth,  or  even  spun  into  thread. 
Most  commonly  it  was  used  without  having  under¬ 
gone  any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material, 
such  as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in 
its  natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets 
were  commonly  white  (tan/cd  ipana*),  although, 
from  the  same  cause,  brown,  drab,  and  gray  were 
also  prevailing  colours.  The  more  splendid  and 
elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the  application  of 
the  murex  (muricata,  conchyliata,  purpurea ,  vestis ; 
nop<f>vpovv,  aAovp-yy,  ipurca3 *),  the  kermes  ( coccineus , 
kokkivov),  the  argol  (fucatus),  and  the  saffron  (cro- 
ceus,  KpoKurov).  (Vid.  Crocota.)  Pale  green  was 
also  worn  (opipd/civov6).  Black  and  gray  pallia  were 
either  made  from  the  wool  of  black  sheep,7  or  were 
the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were  worn 
in  mourning  (pelava  ipana ,*  <f>aidv  kodyra9),  and  by 
sorceresses.10  The  pallium  of  one  colour  (Idioxpoov 
i/xdnov,  literally  “the  self-coloured  blanket”11 *)  was 
distinguished  from  the  variegated  (noinlXov) ;  and 
of  this  latter  class  the  simplest  kinds  were  the  striped 
(baMurov13),  in  which  the  effect  was  produced  by  in¬ 
serting  alternately  a  woof  of  different  colours,  and 
the  check  or  plaid  (scutulatum,  tesselatum),  in  which 
the  same  colours  were  made  to  alternate  in  the 
warp  also.  Zeuxis,  the  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Olympic  games  a  plaid  having  his  name  woven  in 
the  squares  (tcssi~ce,  nlivOia)  in  golden  letters.1* 
An  endless  variety  was  produced  by  interweaving 
sprigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  (uvdeoi  nen 0LK.i2.pe- 
vov u).  By  the  same  process,  carried  to  a  higher 
degree  of  complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures, 
and  even  historical  or  mythological  subjects,  were 
introduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em¬ 
ployment  of  females  of  the  first  distinction,10  and  of 
Minerva,  the  inventress  of  the  art,  herself.10  The 
greatest  splendour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  gold 
thread.17  Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  a 
purpi  s  blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a 
beautiful  hunting- piece  wrought  in  gold.18  The  epi¬ 
thet  dii rilaf,  which  is  commonly  applied  by  the  po¬ 
ets  to  these  figured  palls,  probably  denoted  that  they 
were  made  on  the  principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch 
carpet,  in  which  two  cloths  of  different  colours  are 
so  interlaced  as  to  form  one  double  cloth,  which  dis¬ 
plays  a  pattern  of  any  kind,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  artist. 

Although  pallia  were  finished  for  use  without  the 
intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
embroiderer  (Phrygio;  iroiKtXryg,  nhovpapioc'9),  and 
still  more  commonly  to  the  fuller  (vid.  Fullo),  who 
received  them  both  when  they  were  new  from  the 


1.  (John,  XIX.,  23.)— 2.  (1  Kings,  xi.,  30.)— 3.  (Plato,  Charm., 

р.  86,  98,  ed.  Heindorf.  —  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  210.  ed.  Bekker.) — 4. 
(Artem.,  ii.,  3.)— 5.  (Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen  ,  xii.,  p.  512.)— 6. 
'Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  56.)— 7.  (Theoc.,  v.,  98.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  i.,  7,  t)  8. — Artem., a) — 9.  (Inscription  in  Fellows’s  Jour¬ 
nal,  1838,  p.  31.)— 10.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  viii.,  23.)— 11.  (Artem.,  1. 

с. )— 12.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  $  8.)  —  13.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv., 
$,  s.  36,  2.) — 14.  (Plato,  Republ.,  viii.,  p.  401,  ed.  Bekker.)—  15. 
(Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  125-128  ;  xxii.,  440,  441.)— 16.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  i„ 
7S1-768.)  —  17.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  iv.,  262-264.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii., 
48  ;  xxriii.,  19.— Auson.,  Epig.,  37.  —  Themist.,  Orat.,  21.  —  Q. 
Curt.,  vii,  3,  17.)— 18.  (Od.,  xix.,  225-235.)— 19.  (Asch.,  c.  Ti- 
var  "h.,  jt.  118,  ed.  Reiske. — Schol.  ad  loe.) 
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loom  and  when  they  were  sullk  d  thrcAign  use 
Hence  it  was  a  recommendation  of  this  ait  ids  of 
attire  to  be  well  trodden  (kmnnrov1)  and  well 
washed  (kvn'kvveq'1).  The  men  w’ho  performed  the 
operation  are  called  oi  nlvvyc,  i.  e.,  the  washers,  in 
an  inscription  found  in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  An¬ 
other  appellation  which  they  bore,  viz.,  o'i  onGen , 
the  treaders,*  is  well  illustrated  by  the  woodcut 
representing  them  at  their  work  in  p.  453. 

Considering  pallium  and  palla,  ipanov  *nd  tydpoQ, 
as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms  included 
under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions  which  dr 
pended  on  the  materials  of  which  the  cloth  ws 
made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  far  thi 
most  common  material  was  wool  *  The  blankel 
made  of  it  (laneum  pallium *)  was  called  (from  the 
root  of  lana,  wool)  in  Latin  Lana,  in  Greek  xKalva : 
and  as  the  blanket  varied,  not  only  in  colour  and 
ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  in  closeness  of  tex¬ 
ture  (iparitov  At«r7  oryrag3),  and  in  size,  some  of 
these  differences  were  expressed  by  the  diminutives 
of  x?Mva,  such  as  x,Mvk7  ^Aavtdtop,8  x'Ka~ 

vIokiov ,9  and  ^/UmaKtdtov.10  In  like  manner,  we 
find  the  sheet  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  order  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  e.  g. ,  ipanov  Xivovv,  Xivoio  veoir/Mra 
( pdpea ,11  pallium  lineum ,**  but  also  distinguished  by 
the  specific  terms  linteum,  linteamen;  sindon,13  aiv- 
duv,1*  and  its  diminutive  aivdovlov ,15  A  coarse 

linen  sheet  was  also  called  <p6oov,J6  and  a  fine  one 
bOovy,  dim.  odoviov.17  These  specific  terms  are  no 
doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  having  been  introduced 
among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  articles  of  merchandise  to  which 
they  were  applied.  On  the  same  principle,  a  cotton 
sheet  is  called  palla  carbasea ,18  and  a  silk  shawl  ia 
denominated  pallium  Seacum ,19  and  oOdviov  2;?pi 
kov .*° 

The  following  instances  of  the  application  of 
sheets  and  blankets  to  the  purposes  of  common  life, 
show  that  their  uses  were  still  more  various  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  with  us  ;  and  al¬ 
though,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  application  may 
have  been  accidental,  it  serves  not  the  less  on  that 
account  to  demonstrate  the  form  and  properties  of 
the  thing  spoken  of,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the 
various  names  by  which  it  was  called  : 

I.  They  were  used,  as  we  use  them,  to  spread 
over  beds  and  couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  du¬ 
ring  sleep  (Ipurcov,  ipariopot;31  tpupoc; ,**  ^atva,** 
X% avicsKiov,3*  pallium33).  In  many  of  these  cases,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  blanket  which  was 
worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to  sleep  in  at 
night,  in  exact  agreement  wiin  tne  practice  wrmch 
to  the  present  day  prevails  among  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  large  hykes  for 
both  purposes.  (Vid.  Lectus,  Lodix,  Tapes.) 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used  or 
carpets.  Clitus,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  when  :.e 
held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  knl  nop<j>vpuv  ipa- 

1.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  30.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  425.) — 3 

(Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Plaut.,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  93. — 

Xen.,  CEcon.,  vii.,  36. — Theocr.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Cic.,  Da  N.  Deor., 

iii.,  35.) — 6.  (Alian,  V.  H.,  iv.,  3.) — 7.  (Herod.,  i.;,  139. — 

Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a.;  548,  a. ;  553,  a.)  —  8.  (Heroc',  195, 

compared  with  Strabo,  xvi.,  1,  t)  20. — Plut.,  Symp.  Prcol  ,  xi.,  6. 

— Dionys.,  Ant.  Rom.,  vii.,  9.) — 9.  (Aristoph.,  Acham.,  518.-- 

Asch.,  c.  Timarch.,  p.  142. — Alciphron,  i.,  38.) — 10.  (Anstoph, 

Pax,  1002.)— 11.  (Orpheus,  De  Lapid.,  702.) — 12.  (lsid.  Ilisp,, 

Orig.,  xix.,  25.)  —  13.  (Mart.,  Epig.,  iv.,  12.)  — 14.  (Herod.,  ii., 

86. — Mark,  xiv.,  51,  52.) — 15.  (Palladii,  Vita  Serap.) — 16.  (Pol¬ 

lux,  vii.,  c.  16.) — 17.  (Horn.,  I).,  iii.,  141  ;  x viii.,  595.  —  Bruncio, 

Anal.,  iii.,  81.) — 18.  (Prudent.,  Psychom.,  186,  187.) — 19.  (Stat., 

Sylv.,  III.,  iv.,  89.)  —  20.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164, 

170,  173,  177,  ed.  Blancardi.) — 21.  (Alian.,  V.  H.,  viii.,  7 ;  xii., 

1. — Deut.,  xxiv.,  13. — Theophr.,  Char.,  23.) — 22.  (Soph.,Trach., 

916. —  Compare  537.) — 23.  (Theocrit.,  xviii.,  19;  xxiv.,  25.— 

Horn.,  Od.,  xiv.,  500-521  ;  xvii.,  86,  179  ;  xx.,  4,  95,  143. — id 

Hymn,  in  Ven.,  159-184.;  —24.  (Alciph.,  1.  c  )  —  25.  (Juv  ,  vi 
202. — Spart.,  Hadr.,  22.) 
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nav.1  This  was  an  affectation  of  Eastern  luxury. 
When  the  people  at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes 
upon  the  ground,*  they  intended  thereby  to  recog¬ 
nise  Jesus  as  a  king.  (Vid.  Tapes.) 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors,3  and  used  as 
awnings  or  curtains.4  Thus  Antigonus,  sitting  in 
his  tent,  heard  two  common  soldiers  reviling  him,  a 
blanket  or  sheet  ( pallet )  being  interposed ;  he  shook 
it  a  little,  and  said,  “  Go  farther  off,  lest  the  king 
should  hear  you.”5 

IY.  At  the  bath  persons  wiped  and  rubbed  them¬ 
selves  not  only  with  linen  sheets  ( linteis ),  but  with 
very  soft  blankets  ( palliis  ex  mollis  sima  lana  factis*). 
The  coarse  liner,  cloth  used  for  this  purpose  was 
called  sabanum  (adbavov). 

V.  Agamemnon7  holds  in  his  hand  “  a  great  pur¬ 
ple  <j>dpog ”  to  serve  as  a  banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  L'nen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (<pu acruveg,*  Xivokpokov  tpapog9). 

VII.  When  Anthony’s  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  failed  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quantity, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  (ipana  avruv  tu 
naxea10). 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  blankets,  which  had  not  been 
to  the  fuller  ( ipuria  ayvdnra11),  were  wrapped  round 
ice  and  snow  to  keep  them  from  melting.  (Vid. 
Nix.) 

IX.  A  fine  white  blanket  was  sometimes  used  as 
a  shroud  (0dpof  ratyr/iov ,12  ipuriov13). 

X.  In  Asia,  horses  and  other  animals  used  to  ride 
upon  were  covered  with  beautiful  pallia,  especially 
upon  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  rejoicing.  Cyrus 
had  200  horses  covered  with  striped  cloths.14  When 
the  Persian  ambassador,  a  few  years  ago,  went  to 
the  levee  in  London,  his  horses  were  in  like  man¬ 
ner  covered  jbaSdoTolg  Iparloig.13  (Vid.  Tapes.) 
From  this  we  must  distinguish  the  use  of  woollen 
horsecloths  in  Europe.16 

XI.  The  newly-born  infant  was  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  (^upof17).  (Vid.  Incunabula.) 

XII.  Lastly,  the  blanket  was  the  most  common 

article  of  the  Amictus.  ( Vid.  Chlamys.)  Hence 
we  find  it  continually  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tunica,  which  constituted  the  indutus.  Such 
phrases  as  “  coat  and  waistcoat,”  or  “  shoes  and 
stockings,”  are  not  more  common  with  us  than  such 
as  those  which  follow  in  ancient  authors  :  tunica 
palliumque  ;18  ipdnov  Kal  in  the  will  of  a  cer¬ 

tain  philosopher  ;19  to  ipdnov  Kal  tov  x^uvlcjkov  ;  <pu- 
pog  r/de  x<-tuv  ;20  x"^a'ivAV  r’  vdi  xiT^va  >S1  X^avl£  Kal 
XiTuvioKog .23  The  passages  referred  to  in  the  note 
also  exemplify  the  practice  of  naming  these  two  ar¬ 
ticles  of  dress  together.23 

But,  although  the  pallium  and  tunica  were  always 
regarded  as  essential  parts  of  an  entire  dress,  yet 
each  of  them  might  be  worn  without  the  other. 
Cases  in  which  the  tunic  was  retained  and  the 
blanket  laid  aside  are  explained  under  the  article 
Nudus.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  pallium  would 
not  be  the  most  convenient  kind  of  dress  when  the 


1  {Athen.,  xii. ,  p.  539,  c.) — 2.  (St.  Matt.,  xxi.,  8. — St.  Mark, 
ti ,  8 — St.  Luke,  xix.,  36.) — 3.  (Prudent,  adv.  Sym.,  ii.,  726.) 
—4.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  518,  a.)  —  5.  (Sen.,  De  Ira,  iii.,  22.) — 6. 
(Petron.,  Sat.,  28.)  —  7.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  221.)  —  8.  (Lycoph., 
26.) — 9.  (Eurip.,  Hec.,  1080.  —  Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  258.)  —  10. 
(Dion  (lass.,  i.,  34.)  — 11.  (Plut.,  Symp.  Probl.,  vi.,  6.)  — 12. 
(Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  353. — Id.,  Odys.,  ii.,  94,  100.) — 13.  (Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vii ,  3,  $  13.) — 14.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  t)  16.) — 15.  (Com 
[•are  St.  Matthew,  xxi.,  7. — St.  Mark,  xi.,  7. — St.  Luke,  xix., 
w>.)  — 16.  (Veget.,  Art  Veterin.,  i.,  42;  ii.,  59.)  — 17.  (Horn., 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.,  121.) — 18.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  v„  52. — Plaut., 
Epid.,  V.,  ii.,  61.)— 19.  (Diog.  Laert.,v.,  72.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II., 
xxiv.,  588. — Od.,  viii.,  425.) — 21.  (Ilom.,  II.,  ii.,  262.  —  Od.,  iv., 
50 ;  v.,  229  ;  viii.,  455  ;  x.,  365,  451  ;  xiv.,  132,  154,  320,  341  ; 
xv.,  330  ;  xvii.,  89.) — 22.  (Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545, 
a  ) — 23.  (Aul.  Gell.,  vi.,  10. — Plaut.,  Trin.,  v.,  2,  30. — Athen., 
v  ,  p.  198,  e.,  d.,  f. — Theophr.,  Char.,  21  —St.  Matthew,  v., 
40  — J  >hn.  xix.,  23-25  ) 
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wearei  ol  it  had  occasion  to  run  ;  and  we  find  that 
in  such  circumstances  he  either  put  it  away  entire¬ 
ly,1  or  folded  it  up  as  a  Scottish  Highlander  folds 
his  plaid,  and  threw  it  round  his  neck  or  over  his 
shoulder.2  Telemachus,  in  like  manner,  puts  off 
his  purple  pallium,  together  with  his  swordbelt, 
when  he  is  preparing  to  try  his  father’s  bow.3  On 
the  other  hand,  to  wear  the  blanket  without  the 
under-clothing  indicated  poverty  or  seventy  of  man¬ 
ners,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,*  Agesilaus,  and 
Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse.6 

The  blanket  was  no  doubt  often  folded  about  the 
body  simply  with  a  view  to  defend  it  from  cold,  and 
without  any  regard  to  gracefulness  of  appearance. 
It  is  thus  seen  on  the  persons  of  Polynices  and  Par- 
thenopaeus  in  the  celebrated  intaglio,  now  preserved 
at  Berlin,  representing  five  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Thebes,  and  copied  on  an  enlarged  scale  in 
the  annexed  woodcut.  The  names  of  the  several 


heroes  are  placed  beside  them  in  Etruscan  letters. 
This  precious  relic  was  found  at  Perugia.  Winck- 
elmann7  reckons  it  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  says  that  “  it  holds  among  intaglios  the 
same  place  which  Homer  occupies  among  poets.” 
It  shows,  therefore,  how,  from  the  remotest  periods 
of  antiquity,  a  man  “swathed”  himself  in  his  blan¬ 
ket  (orcapyavuv  kavrov  rotg  rpiSuvloig6).  By  a  slight 
adaptation,  the  mode  of  wearing  it  was  rendered 
both  more  graceful  and  more  convenient.  It  was 
first  passed  over  the  left  shoulder,  then  drawn  be 


1.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  183. — Od..  xiv.,  500.) — 2.  (Plaut.,  Capt.,  IV 
i.,  12  ;  iv.,  2,  9. — Ter.,  Phorm.,  V.,  vi.,  4.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxi 
118. — Vid.  Acts,  vii.,  58.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i  ,  6,  I)  2  ) — 5  (ASl. 
V.  H.,  vii.,  13.) — 6.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xi.,  26.) — 7.  (Desc.  des  perre 
gravees  de  Stosch,  p  ?  11-347,) — 8.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  258.) 
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the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  leaving  it 
bare,  and  then  thrown  again  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Of  this  we  see  an  example  in  a  bas-relief  engraved 
by  Dodwell.1  Another  very  common  method  was  ' 
to  fasten  the  blanket  with  a  brooch  (vid.  Fibula) 
over  the  right  shoulder  (a/iQinepovaaOcu2),  leaving 
the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  to  pass  the  middle  of 
it  either  under  the  left  arm,  so  as  to  leave  that  arm 
at  liberty  also,  or  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to 
cover  the  left  arm.  We  see  Phocion  attired  in  the 
last-mentioned  fashion  in  the  admired  statue  of  him 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.3  (See  woodcut.) 
The  attachment  of  the  blanket  by  means  of  the 
brooch  caused  it  to  depend  in  a  graceful  manner 
( demissa  ex  humeris*),  and  contributed  mainly  to  the 
production  of  those  dignified  and  elegant  forms 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  ancient  sculptures. 
When  a  person  sat,  he  often  allowed  his  blanket  to 
fall  from  his  shoulder,  so  as  to  envelop  the  lower 
part  of  his  body  only. 

The  sagum  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
(see  woodcut,  p.  171)  was  a  woollen  pallium,  fast¬ 
ened,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  by  means  of  a  brooch, 
or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  substitute  for  a  brooch.8 
The  Gauls  wore  in  summer  one  which  was  striped 
and  checkered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the 
plaid  which  still  distinguishes  their  Scottish  de¬ 
scendants  ;  in  winter  it  was  thick,  and  much  more 
simple  in  colour  and  pattern.*  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  wore  different  pallia  in  summer  and  in 
winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer  wear 
was  called  hydog,  dim.  Xydapiov,7  and  anetpov,  dim. 
cneipiov*  in  contradistinction  from  the  warm  blan¬ 
ket  with  a  long  nap,  which  was  worn  in  winter 
('lama,9  j^aiva,10  ax^aivoi11).  This  distinction  in 
dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by  those  who 
:.ould  afford  it.  Socrates  wore  the  same  blanket 
both  in  summer  and  winter.1* 

One  kind  of  blanket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  (to  naidmdv,  to  avdpetov  Ifidnov1*).  Women 
<rore  this  garment  as  well  as  men.  “  Phocion’s 
wife,”  says  .'Elian,14  “wore  Phocion’s  blanket:” 
but  Xanthippe,  as  related  by  the  same  author,18 
would  not  wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.16 
When  the  meant*  wrere  not  wanting,  women  wore 
blankets,  which  were  in  general  smaller,  finer,  and 
of  more  splendid  and  beautiful  colours  than  those  of 
men  (doipana  avdpeia17),  although  men  also  some- 
limes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by  adopting 
in  these  respects  the  female  costume.  Thus  Alci- 
biades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple  blanket, 
which  trailed  upon  the  ground  ;1S  for  a  train  was 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental 
dress  (Ipaduv  Ulfetf19),  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  upper  garment  should  reach  the  knee,  but  not 
the  ground.30  When  a  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  bridegroom  was  conspicuous  from  the  gay  col¬ 
our  of  this  part  of  his  dress.*1  The  works  of  an¬ 
cient  art  show  that  weights  ( glandes )  were  often 
attached  to  the  corners  of  the  pallium  to  keep  it  in 
<ts  proper  place  and  form. 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  blanket, 
vhich,  from  being  exposed  to  much  wear,  was 


1.  (Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.,  p.  243.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  II.,  x, 
131-136. — Stat.,  Theb,  vii.,  658,  659. — Apul.,  Flor.,  ii.,  1.) — 3. 
Mux.  Pio-Clement.,  tom.  i.,  tav.  43.) — 4.  (Virg.,  A3n,  iv.,  263.) 
—5.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  17. — Strab.,  iv.,  4,  3.)— 6.  (Diod.  Sic.,  r., 
80.)-  -7.  (Aristoph,  Aves,  713,  717.) — 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  ii.,  102  ;  vi,, 
179. — Xen,  Hist.  Gr.,  iv.,  5,  (>  4.) — 9.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  136.) — 10. 
(Moeris,  s.  v. — Horn.,  II.,  xvi.,  224. — Od.,  xix.,  529.— Plut.,  De 
Aud.,  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.) — 11.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  115.) — 
12.  (Xen.,  M  «,  i.,  6,  $  2.)  — 13.  (Plut.,  De  Aud.,  init.)  —  14. 
(V.  H.,  vii.,  9  )  — 15.  (vii.,  10.)  —  16.  (Vid.  also  Horn.,  Od.,  v., 
829,  230 ;  x.,  542,  543— Plaut.,  Mem.,  IV.,  ii.,  36.— Herod.,  v., 
97.) — 17.  (Aristoph.,  Eccles.,  26,  75,  333.) — 18.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p. 
S50,  362,  ed.  Steph.) — 19.  (Plato,  Alcib.,  i.,  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker. — 
Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  166. — Quintil.,  xi.,  3.) — 20.  (A51ian,  V.  H,  xi., 
10.  —  Theophr.,  Char.,  4.'  —  81.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  530,  714. — 
Schol.  in  loc.) 
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called  rpl6uv  and  rpi66viovl  ( palliastrum*).  rlo* 
same  was  worn,  also,  by  poor  persons,*  by  the  Spar¬ 
tans,4  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
( <j>aiov  rpiSuviov,6  sagum  rusticum *).  These  blan 
keteers  ( Tpi.6uvo<f>6poi 7)  often  went  without  a  tunic, 
and  they  sometimes  supplied  its  place  by  the  grent- 
er  size  of  their  pallium.  It  is  recorded  of  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Antisthenes  that  “he  first  doubled  hi* 
blanket,”8  in  which  contrivance  he  was  folio  ved 
by  his  brother  Cynics,9  and  especially  by  Liogenes- 
who  also  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who,  according  to 
some,  was  the  inventor  of  this  fashion.10  The  large 
pallium,  thus  used,  was  called  dinXoig  (dipb)isll\ 
and  also  Exomis,  because,  being  worn  without  the 
fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  figure  of  Polynices,  and  in  the  bas-ie.-ief 
in  Dodwell’s  Tour  already  referred  to  ;**  and,  when 
a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it  approached 
still  more  near  to  the  appearance  of  the  single¬ 
sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superseded. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of  wearing  the 
pallium,  mentioned  above,  it  was,  on  particular  oc¬ 
casions,  worn  over  the  head,  and  sometimes  so  as 
to  cover  the  face,  more  especially,  I.  In  concealing 
grief,  or  any  other  violent  emotion  of  the  mind  ;13 
II.  In  case  of  rain  ;14  III.  In  offering  sacrifices,  and 
in  other  acts  of  religion.18  Of  this  custom  Timan- 
thes  availed  himself  in  his  famous  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.16  It  is  obvious  how  conve¬ 
nient  the  pallium  was  for  concealing  weapons  or 
poison.  The  use  of  this  garment  to  envelop  the 
whole  person  gave  origin  to  the  metaphorical  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  verb  palliare,  meaning  to  hide  or  dis¬ 
semble.  (Vid.  Abolla.) 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  early  em¬ 
perors,  the  Toga  was  worn  by  men  instead  o!  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  palliatus  or  sagttrut 
instead  of  being  togatus  indicated  an  affectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners  (Ghrtc  pallia 
amictus,17  Greed  palliati1*).  Caecina,  on  (is  return 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the  Romans  (to- 
gatos)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid  (versicolors 
sagulo)  and  trowsers.  (Vid.  Bracc.®.)19  A  small 
square  cloth  ( palliolum)  was,  however,  worn  by  the 
Romans  on  their  heads  instead  of  a  hat,  when  they 
were  sickly  or  infirm  ;*°  and  some  of  them  even 
adopted  the  Greek  pallium  instead  of  the  Roman 
toga.*1 

Among  the  Greeks  as  among  ourselves,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sheets,  blankets,  and  other  kinds  of 
cloth  employed  different  classes  of  work-people. 
The  coarser  kinds  of  blankets  were  made  in  Mega- 
ris,  where  this  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  country, 
the  work  being  performed  by  slaves.*3  At  Athens 
there  was  a  general  cloth-market,  called  ipaTionco- 
Xtf  ayopd.*3 

PALMA.  I.  (Vid.  Pes.)  *11.  (Vid.  Phcenix.) 

PALMIPES.  (Vid.  Pes.) 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Varro*4  and 


1.  (Aristop’i.,  Plut.,  897.  —  Athen.,  v.,  p.  211,  e.  —  Themist, 
Orat.,  x.,  p.  155,  ed.  Dindorf.) — 2.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  i.) — 3.  (Isae- 
us,  De  Die.,  p.  94,  ed.  Reiske.  —  Polysen.,  Strat.,  vii.,  35.)  —  4. 
(Athen.,  xii.,  p.  535,  e. — ASlian,  V.  H.,  vii.,  13.) — 5.  (Synes, 
Epist.,  147.) — 6.  (Hieron.,  Vita  Hilar.) — 7.  (Palladii,  Hist.  Laus. 
in  Vita  Serap.)  —  8.  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi.,  6,  13.)  —  9.  (Brands, 
Anal.,  ii.,  22. — Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  vii.,  25.) — 10.  (Diog.  Laert,  vi, 
22,  77.) — 11.  (Isid.  Hisp,  Orig,  xix  ,  24.) — 12.  (Plaut.,  Mil,  IV , 
iv.,  43. — JElian,  V.  H.,  ix.,  34.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiv.,  163. — Od-, 
viii.,  83-95.  —  Xen.,  Cyr,  v.,  1,  <>  4-8.  —  Eurip.,  Suppl.,  284.  — 
Ion,  984.  —  Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  10,  (/  34  ;  v.,  12, 1)  8.  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  ii., 
824. — 2d  Sam.,  xv.,  30  ;  xix.,  4. — Ezek.,  xii.,  6.) — 14.  (Aristoph., 
Nub.,  268.)— 15.  (Ovid,  Met,  i,  382,  398.)— 16.  (Plin,  H.  N, 
xxxv,  10,  s.  36,  I)  6. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  11,  9. — Quintil ,  ii,  13. — 
Cic,  Orat,  22.) — 17.  (Plin,  Epist,  iv,  11.) — 18.  (Plant,  Cure, 
II,iii,  9. — Cic,  Phil,  v,  5  ;  xiv,  1. — Sueton,  Cses,  48. — VaL 
Max,  ii,  6,  10.) — 19.  (Tacit,  Hist,  ii,  20.) — 20.  (Suet,  Claud, 
2. — Quintil,  xi,  3.)— 21.  (Suet,  Tib,  Is.) — V2.  (Xen,  Men>, 

II,  vii  ,  6  ) — 23.  (Pollux,  Onom,  vii,  18.) — 24.  (De  Lira.  Lai  < 
vii,  37  t 
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Festus,1  originally  signified  any  military  decoration; 
but  the  word  is  always  used  to  denote  the  cloak 
worn  by  a  Roman  general  commanding  an  army, 
his  principal  officers  and  personal  attendants,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  sagum  (vid.  Sagum)  of  the 
common  soldiers,  and  the  toga,  or  garb  of  peace.  It 
was  the  practice  for  a  Roman  magistrate,  after  he 
had  received  imperium  from  the  comitia  curiata,  and 
offered  up  his  vows  in  the  Capitol,  to  march  out  of 
the  city  arrayed  in  the  paludamentum  (exire  paluda- 
tus2),  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attire  (palu- 
datis  licloribiis3) ;  nor  could  he  again  enter  the  gates 
until  he  had  formally  divested  himself  of  this  em¬ 
blem  of  military  power,  a  ceremony  considered  so 
solemn  and  so  indispensable  that  even  the  emperors 
observed  it.4  Hence  Cicero  declared  that  Verres 
had  sinned  “  contra  auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et 
humanas  religiones ,”  because,  after  leaving  the  city 
in  his  paludamentum  (cum  paludatus  exisset),  he  stole 
back  in  a  litter  to  visit  his  mistress.5 

The  paludamentum  was  open  in  front,  reached 
down  to  the  knees  or  a  little  lower,  and  hung  loose¬ 
ly  over  the  shoulders,  being  fastened  across  the 
chest  by  a  clasp.  A  foolish  controversy  has  arisen 
among  antiquaries  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this 
clasp,  some  asserting  that  it  rested  on  the  right 
shoulder,  others  on  the  left,  both  parties  appealing 
to  ancient  statues  and  sculptures  in  support  of  theh 
several  opinions.  It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  oi 
the  garment,  as  represented  in  the  three  following 
illustrations,  that  the  buckle  must  have  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  movements 
of  the  wearer;  accordingly,  in  the  first  cut,  which 
contains  two  figures  from  Trajan’s  column,  one 
representing  an  officer,  the  other  the  emperor  with 
a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  we  observe  the 
clasp  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  this  would  mani¬ 
festly  be  its  usual  position  when  the  cloak  was  not 
used  for  warmth,  for  thus  the  right  hand  and  arm 
would  be  free  and  unembarrassed ;  but  in  the  sec- ! 
ond  cut,  copied  from  the  Raccolta  Maffei,  represent¬ 
ing  also  a  Roman  emperor,  we  perceive  that  the 


ijlasp  is  on  the  left  shoulder  ;  while  in  the  third,  the 
noble  head  of  a  warrior  from  the  great  mosaic  of 
Pompeii,  we  see  the  paludamentum  flying  back  in 
the  charge,  and  the  clasp  nearly  in  front.  It  may 
le  said  that  the  last  is  a  Grecian  figure ;  but  this, 
if  true,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  chlamys  and 


1.  (s.  v.) — 2.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  10.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xli.,  10  ,  xlv., 

10.)— -4  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  89. — Compare  Sueton.,  Vitell.,  c.  11.' 

5.  (Id  ''err.,  II.,  v.,  13.) 
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the  paludamentum  were  essentially,  if  not  absolute¬ 
ly,  the  same.  Nonius  Marcellus  considers  the  two 
terms  synonymous,  and  Tacitus1  tells  how  the 
splendid  naumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  was 
viewed  by  Agrippina  dressed  chlamyde  aurata,  while 
Pliny3  and  Dion  Cassius,3  in  narrating  the  same 
story,  use  respectively  the  expressions  paluda*,.int« 
aurotextili  and  dLaxpvrru. 


The  colour  of  the  paludamentum  was  commonly 
white  or  purple,  and  hence  it  was  marked  and  re¬ 
membered  that  Crassus,  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal 
battle  of  Carrhse,  went  forth  in  a  dark-coioured 
mantie.4 

PALUS,  a  Pole  or  Stake,  was  used  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  exercises  of  the  Romans.  It  was  stuck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tirones  had  to  attack  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  real  enemy ;  hence  this  kind  of  exercise 
is  sometimes  called  Palaria .*  Juvenal5  alludes 
it  when  he  says,  “  Quis  non  vidit  vulnera  pali  !"  and 
Martial7  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  stipes,  “  Aut 
nudi  stipitis  ictus  heles ,”B 

PAMBOIO'TIA  (IlapSoiuTia),  a  festive  panegyria 
of  all  the  Boeotians,  which  the  grammarians  com¬ 
pare  with  the  Panathensea  of  the  Atticans  and  the 
Panionia  of  the  Ionians.  The  principal  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  common  worship  of  Athena 
Itonia,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Coronea,  near  which  the  panegyris  was  held.* 
From  Polybius,10  it  appears,  that  during  this  national 
festival  no  war  was  allowed  to  be  carried  on,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  war  a  truce  was  always  concluded. 
The  panegyris  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch.11  It 
is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pambceotia  had  any  • 


1.  (Ann.,  xii.,  56.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  3.) — 3.  (lx,  33.)— 4 
(Val.  Max.,  i.,  6,  t)  11. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxii ,  1. — Hir 
tius,  De  Bello  Afric.,  c.  57.) — 5.  (Veget.,  i..  11.) — 6.  (vi.,  247.) 
— 7.  (vii.,  32,  t)  8.)— 8.  (Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p  278.) — 9.  (Strabo, 
lx.,  p.  411.  —  Paus.,  ix.,  34,  l>  1.)  — 10  (iv  ,  3  ;  ix.,  34.)  — 11 
(Amat.  Narrat  p.  774,  F.) 
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thing  to  do  with  the  political  constitution  of  Boeotia, 
or  with  the  relation  of  its  several  towns  to  Thebes, 
whioh  was  at  their  head.  The  question  is  discussed 
in  Saiute  Croix,  Des  gouvernements  fldlrat.,  p.  211, 
&c. — Raoul  Rochette,  Sur  la  forme  et  I'administr. 
ie  Vitat  jediratf  des  Beotiens,  in  the  Mem.  de  l’ Acad, 
des  Inscript.,  vol.  via.  (1827),  p.  214,  &c.  —  Wach- 
smuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  128,  &c. 

PANATHEN/EA  ( Havadrjvaia ),  the  greatest  and 
most  splendid  of  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica 
in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of  Athena 
Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,1  and  its 
original  name,  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  was 
believed  to  have  been  Athenaea  ;  but  when  Theseus 
united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this  festival, 
which  then  became  the  common  festival  of  all  At¬ 
ticans,  was  called  Panathenaea.3  According  to  this 
account,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name  of  the  festi¬ 
val  was  derived  from  that  of  the  city ;  but  the 
original  name  Athenaea  was  undoubtedly  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess,  and  the  subsequent  appel¬ 
lation  Panathenaea  merely  signifies  the  festival  of 
Athena,  common  to,  or  celebrated  by,  all  the  Attic 
tribes  conjointly.  Panathenaea  are  indeed  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  celebrated  previous  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus,3 *  but  these  writers  merely  transfer 
a  name  common  in  their  own  days  to  a  time  when 
it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The  Panathenaea,  which, 
as  far  as  the  character  implied  in  the  name  is  con¬ 
cerned,  must  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  The¬ 
seus,  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year.*  All 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival 
agree  in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea, 
the  greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  were  held  every  fifth  year  ( Trevracrriplg ), 
while  the  latter  were  celebrated  once  in  every  year. 
Libanius,6  by  mistake,  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
rpiETijplg. 

The  time  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
are  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by  the 
adjective  peyd?.a)  were  celebrated,  is  described  by 
Proclus,*  in  a  vague  manner,  as  following  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Bendidia ;  from  which  Meursius  in¬ 
fers  that  the  Panathenaea  were  held  on  the  day 
after  the  Bendidia,  that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Tharge- 
lion.  Petitus,7  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes*  that  the  Panathenaea  must  have  fall¬ 
en  in  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  and  Corsini*  has 
farther  proved,  from  the  same  passage  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  that  the  festival  must  have  commenced  be¬ 
fore  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add  that 
it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton10  has  revived 
the  opinion  of  Meursius.11 1 * 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.13 
Proclus13  states  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were  held 
on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon.  This  statement, 
however,  must  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  great 
Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day;  but  Proclus,  in 
mentioning  this  particular  day,  was  probably  think¬ 
ing  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  festival  on  which 
the  great  procession  took  place,1*  and  which  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  festival  lasted  for  several 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Ilavafb/vaia. — Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  10.) — 2. 
(Pans.,  viii.,  2,  $  1. — Plut.,  Thes.,  24. — Apollod.,  iii.,  14,  t)  6. — 
Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  13.  —  Suid.,  s.  v.  Tlavadrjvaia.)  —  3. 
(Apollod.,  iii.,  15,  7. — Diod.,  iv.,  60.) — 4.  (Ilarpocr.,  Suid.,  s. 
r.) — 5.  (Argum.  ail  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  510.) — 6.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim., 
p.  26,  Arc.',  — r  (Leg.  Att.,  p.  18.) — 8.  (c.  Timocr.,  p.  708.) — 9. 
(Fast.  Att.,  h.,  357,  <fcc.) — 10.  (Fast.  Hellen.,  ii.,  p.  332,  <fcc.) — 

11.  (Compare  H.  A.  Muller,  Panathenaica,  c.  3.)— 12.  (Bockh, 
Staats.,  ii.,  p.  165,  Ac.)  — 13.  (ad  Plat.  Tim.,  p.  9.) — 14.  (Thu- 
tvd.,  vi.,  56.) 
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days.1  We  have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  sap- 
pose,  with  Bockh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took 
place  on  the  same  days  of  the  morth  of  Hecatom¬ 
baeon  on  which  the  lesser  Panathenaee  were  held, 
and  that  the  latter  were  not  held  at  all  in  those 
years  in  which  the  former  were  celebrated.  Now 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea 
commenced  on  the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
greater  festival  fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatomba'on, 

|  we  may,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
lesser,  as  well  as  the  greater  Panathenaea,  lasted  lor 
twelve  days,  that  is,  from  the  17th  tn  the  28th  ot 
Hecatombaeon.  This  time  is  not  toe  mng,  if  we 
consider  that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Pan¬ 
athenaea  the  longest  of  all  festivals,3  and  if  we  beat 
in  mind  the  great  variety  of  games  and  ceremonies 
that  took  place  during  the  season.  When  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser  Panathenaea 
was  introduced  is  not  certain,  but  the  former  are 
not  mentioned  before  01.  66,  3, 3  and  it  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  supposed  that  they  were  instituted  a  short 
time  before  01.  66,  perhaps  by  Pisistratus,  for  about 
his  time  certain  innovations  were  made  in  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Panathenaea,  as  is  mentioned  below. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  two  festivals 
only  was,  that  the  greater  one  was  more  solemn, 
and  that  on  this  occasion  the  peplus  of  Athena  was 
carried  to  her  temple  in  a  most  magnificent  pro¬ 
cession,  which  was  not  held  at  the  lesser  Panathe 
naea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were:  rich  sacrifices  of  bulls,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  rec> 
ted  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets,  philos¬ 
ophers  disputed,  cockfights  wTere  exhibited,  and  the 
people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other  amusements 
and  entertainments.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  all  these  solemnities  and  games  took 
place  at  the  Panathenaea  from  the  earliest  timet,. 
Gymnastic  contests,  horse  and  chariot  races  and 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the  legends  belonging  to 
the  period  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Theseus.*  The 
prize  in  these  contests  was  a  vase  filled  with  oil 
from  the  ancient  and  sacred  olive-tree  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.8  A  great  many  of  such  vases,  called 
Panathenaic  vases  (apQopeig  tlavadr/vaiKol*),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  Southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various  con¬ 
tests  and  games  in  which  these  vases  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.  The  contests  themselves 
have  been  accurately  described  from  these  vases  by 
Ambrosch,7  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they 
took  place  has  been  defined  by  Miiller.* 

The  poems  of  Homer  were  only  read  by  rhapso¬ 
dists  at  the  great  Panathenaea;9  and  this  custom 
commenced  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  or  of  his  son 
Hipparchus,  after  these  poems  had  been  collected. 
Afterward  the  works  of  other  epic  poets  were  also 
recited  on  this  occasion.10  Songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogiton  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  standing  customs  at  the  Panathenaea.  Musical 
contests  in  singing,  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  not  introduced  at  the  Panathenaea  until 
the  time  of  Pericles ;  they  were  held  in  the  Ode¬ 
um.11  The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was  Phrynis,  in  01.  81,  l.1*  The  prize  for 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec.,  464.  —  Aristid.,  Panath.,  p.  147  ) 

—2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.)— 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  56  ;  i 

20.  —  Herod.,  v.,  56.)  —  4.  (Apollod.  and  Diod.,  11.  cc.  —  Plut 

Thes.,  24.) — 5.  (Pind.,  Nem.,  x.,  35,  &c. — Schol.  ad  Soph.,  CEd. 

Col.,  698.)— 6.(Athen.,  v.,  p.  199.) — 7.  (Anna!  del.lnstit.,  1833, 

p.  64-89.) — 8.  (1.  c.,  p.  80,  &c.) — 9.  (Lycnrg.,  c.  Leocr.,  p.  161.) 

— 10.  (Plat.,  Hipparch.,  p.  228,  B. — /Elian,  V.  H.,  viii.,  2.) — 11 

(Plut.,  Pericl.,  i3.)  — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  \ub.,  971.— 

Marm.  Par.,  Ep.,  64.) 
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tae  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was,  as  in  the 
gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with  an  additional 
chaplet  of  olive-branches.1 *  Cyclic  choruses  and 
other  kinds  of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the 
Panathenaea,8  and  the  pyrrhic  dance  in  armour  is 
expressly  mentioned.3 *  Of  the  discussions  of  phi¬ 
losophers  and  orators  at  the  Panathenaea  we  still 
possess  two  specimens,  the  Xoyog  UavadtfvaiKog  of 
Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides.  Herodotus  is  said 
to  have  recii  ed  his  history  to  the  Athenians  at  the 
Panathenaea  The  management  of  the  games  and 
contests  was  intrusted  to  persons  called  udXoderai, 
■vhose  number  was  ten,  one  being  taken  from  every 
tribe.  Their  office  lasted  from  one  great  Panathe- 
naic  festival  to  the  other.*  It  was  formerly  be¬ 
lieved,  on  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius,5  that 
dramatic  representations  also  took  place  at  the  Pan¬ 
athenaea,  but  this  mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted 
by  Bockh.6 

The  lampadephoria,  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana¬ 
thenaea,  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth,7  with  that  of  the  Bendidia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation  it 
stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that 
the  lampadephoria  only  took  place  at  the  great  Pan¬ 
athenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble  testimony 
of  Libanius,8  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  Pan¬ 
athenaea  in  general,  without  the  epithet  fj.eya.Xa, 
which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  common 
to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum.9 
The  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was 
probably  the  lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Hermes.10 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro¬ 
duction.  .  Another  instance,  in  this  respect,  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro¬ 
cession.  But  they  neither  represent  all  the  solem¬ 
nities — for  the  lampadephoria  and  some  of  the  gym¬ 
nastic  contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemni¬ 
ties  in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  festival.  In  fact,  we  see  in 
these  sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  players  rep¬ 
resented  as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on 
horseback,  though  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse 
racing  probably  preceded  the  musical  contests. 
But  we  may  infer,  from  the  analogy  of  other  great 
festivals,  that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  sac¬ 
rifices.  The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very 
munificent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
every  colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her 
greatness,  every  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to 
this  sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.11  The  meat 
of  the  victims  appears  to  have  been  distributed 
among  the  people ;  but,  before  the  feasting"  com¬ 
menced.  the  public  herald  prayed  for  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  Republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon  the  Plataeans  were  included  in  this 
prayer.18 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 

1.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Tlavadr/vata.)  —  2.  (Lys.,  De  Muner.  Accept., 

p  161.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  988,  with  the  schol.) — 4.  (Pollux, 

Ono it.;  -nil.,  8,  6.) — 5.  (iii..  56.  —  Compare  Suidas,  s.  v.  Tcrpa- 

'hoyla. )  —6.  (Grac.  Trag.  Princip.,  p.  207.) — 7.  (Hell.  Alt.,  ii.,  2, 

p.  246.) — 8.  (Argum.  ad  Demosth.,  Mid.,  p.  510.) — 9.  (s.  v.  Kepa- 

usucds.)  —  10.  (B3ckh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  i.,  n.  243,  250.1  —  11. 

(Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  385.) — 12.  (Herod.,  vi.,  111.) 


was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  Temple  t>l 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  probably 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  festive  season. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer,1  that  this  procession  also 
took  place  at  the  lesser  Panathenaea,  is  opposed  tu 
all  ancient  authorities  with  the  exception  of  the 
scholiasts  on  Plato8  and  on  Aristophanes,3  and 
|  these  scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  confusiot 
about  the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  pro¬ 
cession  is  represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  de^ 
scription  and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work 
of  art,  and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would 
lead  us  too  far.*  The  chief  object  of  this  proces¬ 
sion  was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  goddess  to  her 
temple.  This  peplu?  was  a  crocus-coloured  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maidens  called 
epyaonvai .5  (Compare  Arrhephoria.)  In  it  were 
woven  Enceladus  and  the  giants,  as  they  were  con 
quered  by  the  goddess.6  Proclus7  says  that  the 
figures  on  the  peplus  represented  the  Olympic  gods 
conquering  the  giants,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  represented  on  a  peplus  worn  by  an  Athena 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Dresden.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion,  in  later  times,  when  the  Athenians  over¬ 
whelmed  Demetrius  and  Antigonus  with  their  flat¬ 
teries,  they  also  decreed  that  their  images,  along 
with  those  of  the  gods,  should  be  woven  into  the 
peplus.8  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple 
by  men,  but  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship  ;9 
and  this  ship,  which  was  at  other  times  kept  near 
the  Areopagus,10  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  is 
said,  by  subterraneous  machines.  What  these  ma¬ 
chines  may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscuri¬ 
ty.  The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Ceramicus, 
near  a  monument  called  Leocorium,11  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along  the  Pelas- 
gic  wall  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  to  the 
Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  taken  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Aged  men  carried  olive- 
branches,  and  were  called  ftaXXotybpoL  ;18  young  men 
attended,  at  least  in  earlier  times,  in  armour  ;13  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  families  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  offerings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  Kavpipopoi P*  Re¬ 
specting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  proces¬ 
sion,  and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see  Hv- 

DRIAPHORIA. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  Republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Panathe¬ 
naea,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  event 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.15  Prisoners,  also, 
were  allowed  to  enjoy  freedom  during  the  great 
Panathenaea.15 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Panathencea,  liber  singulans, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1619;  C.  Hoffmann,  PanatLsnaikos, 
Cassel,  1835,  8vo ;  H.  A.  Muller,  Panathenaica, 
Bonn,  1837,  8vo ;  C.  0.  Muller’s  Dissertation,  Quo 
anni  tempore  Panathencea  minora  celebrata  sint,  which 

1.  (Symbol.,  ii.,  p.  810.) — 2.  (Republ.,  init.) — 3.  (Equit.,  566.) 
4.  ( Vid .  Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii. — Leake,  Topogr.  of 
Athens,  p.  215,  &c. — C.  O.  Muller,  Handbuch  der  ArchSol  der 
Kunst,  <)  118. — H.  A.  Muller,  Panath.,  p.  98,  Sec.) — 5.  (Hesyoh., 
s.  v.) — 6.  (Eurip.,  Hec.,  466. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Equit.,  566. 
Suid.,  s.  v.  n/rrAos- — Virg.,  Cir.,  29,  &c. — Compare  Flat.,  E'l- 
thyd.,  p.  6.)  — 7.  (ad  Plat.,  Tim.) — 8.  (Plut.,  Demetr.,  10.)  —  9. 
(Schol.  Horn.,  II.,  v.,  734. — Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  5,  p.  550.  — 
Compare  Bockh,  Grsec.  Trag.  Princ.,  p.  193,  <fcc. —  Scliol.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Pac.,418.) — 10.  (Paus.,  i.,  29,  I)  1.) — 11.  (Thucyd.,  i., 
20.) — 12.  (Etym.  Magn.  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Thucyd.,  vi.. 
56.) — 14.  (Ilarpocr.,  s.  v.  Kavti<f>6poq. — Compare  Thucyd.,  1.  c.) 
— 15.  (Demosth.,  De  Corona,  p.265.  —  Compare  Meuisius,  Pan 
ath.,  p.  43.)  —  16.  (Ulpriin  ad  Demosth.,  c.  Tirnoc.'.,  p.  740 
Compare  Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  p.  394.) 
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is  reprinted  in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.,  ii.,  p. 

227-235  ) 

PANORATIASTH5.  (Vid.  Pancratium.) 

PANCRATTUM  (nayKpdriov)  is  derived  from 
ftuv  and  KparoQ,  and  accordingly  signifies  an  ath¬ 
letic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the  fighter 
were  called  into  action.  The  pancratium  was  one 
of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  all  the  great  festivals  of  Greece ;  it  con¬ 
sisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  (n vygy  and  naXy), 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heavy  or  hard 
exercises  (uyuvlopaTa  flapea  or  papvrepa),  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and  for 
his  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the  gym¬ 
nasia  ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  probably 
not  without  modifications,  to  render  it  easier  for  the 
boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians,  it  had 
very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health.1 * 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and  ir¬ 
regular  fight,  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  everything  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game  nor 
the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and,  as  it 
was  not  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until  01. 
33,®  we  may  presume  that  the  game,  though  it  may 
have  existed  long  before  in  a  rude  state,  was  not 
Drought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  until  a  short 
time  before  that  event.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  an  inventor  of  the  pancratium,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  arisen  out  of  a  rude  mode  of  fighting, 
which  is  customary  among  all  uncivilized  nations, 
and  which  was  kept  up  at  Sparta  in  its  original 
state.  But  the  Greeks  regarded  Theseus  as  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  pancratium,  who,  for  want  of  a  sword, 
was  raid  to  have  used  this  mode  of  fighting  against 
the  Minotaurus.3  Other  legends  represented  Hera¬ 
cles  as  having  been  victor  in  the  pancratium,4  and 
later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the  pancra¬ 
tium  ;5  but  these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancra¬ 
tium  was  once  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  soon  found 
its  way  also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors,  we  also 
find  it  practised  in  Italy.  In  01.  145  the  pancratium 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedi- 
mus,  a  native  of  a  town  in  Troas.6  This  innova¬ 
tion  had  been  adopted  before  in  others  of  the  na¬ 
tional  games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (01.  108)  we 
find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides  as  victor 
in  the  pancratium  in  the  Pythian  games.7  At  the 
Isthmian  games  the  pancratium  for  boys  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  till  the  reign  of  Domitian  ;8  but  this  may  be 
merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may  have  been 
practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus9  says  that  the  pancratium  of  men 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic  contests  ;  and 
the  combatants  must  certainly  have  shown  to  the 
spectators  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  exciting  spec¬ 
tacles,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and  wrestling  ap¬ 
peared  here  united.10  The  combatants  in  the  pan¬ 
cratium  did  not  use  the  cestus,  or  if  they  did,  it  was 
the  IpavrsQ  fiaXmurepoi  (vid.  Cestus),  so  that  the 
hands  remained  free,  and  wounds  were  not  easily 
inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastae 
(v:ay k par laaTai)  or  nd/ipaxoi.11  They  fought  naked, 
and  had  their  bodies  anointed  and  covered  with 
sand,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  take  hold  of 

1  (Mercurialis,  De  Arte  Gymnast.,  v.,  7.) — 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  8, t) 
3.) — 3.  Sehol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  v.,  89.)— 4.  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  t)  1.— 

Hygiu.,  Fab.,  273.)  —  5.  (I.ucan,  Pharsal.,  iv.,  613,  &c.) — 6. 

(Paus.,  8,  in  fin.)— 7.  (Paus.,x.,  7,^  3.) — 8.  (Corsini,  Dis¬ 

sert.  Agon.,  p.  101.) — 9  (Imag  ,  ii.,  6.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  Rhet.,  i., 

5  — Pint.,  Symp.,  ii.,  p  638,  C.) — 11.  (Pollux  Onom.,  iii.,  30.  5.) 
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one  another.1  In  cases  where  the  contests  of  the 
pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict  rules,  it 
might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  fight¬ 
ers  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails  ;a  but  such  ir 
regularities  probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the 
great  public  games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest,  the 
first  object  which  each  of  them  attempted  to  ac 
complish  was  to  gain  a  favourable  position,  each 
trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that  the  sur 
might  shine  in  his  face,  or  that  other  inconvenien¬ 
ces  might  prevent  his  fighting  with  success.  This 
struggle  (uyuv  nepi  rye  oraoeuc3)  was  only  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  real  contest,  though,  in  certain  ca¬ 
ses,  this  preparatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  series  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  farther  resistance.  Sostratus  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  trices  4 
When  the  real  contest  began,  each  of  the  fighters 
might  commence  by  boxing  or  wrestling,  according¬ 
ly  as  he  thought  he  should  be  more  successful  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  victory  was  not  de¬ 
cided  until  one  of  the  parties  was  killed  or  lifted  up 
a  finger,  thereby  declaring  that  he  was  unable  to 
continue  the  contest  either  from  pain  or  fatigue.* 
It  usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling  which  then  commenced 
was  called  avanTuvonaky,  and  continued  till  one  of 
the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion,  of  Phigalia  in  01.  54.*  A  lively 
description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Philostratus.7  Sometimes  one  of  the  fighters  fell 
down  on  his  back,  on  purpose  that  he  might  thus 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist  more  easily, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called  vtthuj/jioc.  The 
usual  mode  of  making  a  person  fall  was  to  put  one 
foot  behind  his,  and  then  to  push  him  backward,  or 
to  seize  him  round  his  body  in  such  a  manner  that, 
the  upper  part  being  the  heavier,  the  person  lost  his 
balance  and  thus  fell.  Hence  the  expressions  ue- 
aov  Xap.6dveiv,  psaoXatelv.  peaov  aipeev,  ra  peoa  Ixtiv, 
did  [it)pd>v  onyv,  &c.#  The  annexed  woodcut  rep¬ 


resents  two  pairs  of  pancratiastae  ;  the  one  on  the 
right  hand  is  an  example  of  the  avanlivonaXy,  and 
that  on  the  left  of  the  p.eaola6eiv.  They  are  taken 
from  Krause’s  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  d.  Hellen ., 
Tafi,  xxi.,  b.,  fig.  35,  b.  31  b.,  where  they  are  cop¬ 
ied  respectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec.  d.  Mon.  Ant., 
vol.  i.,  pi.  20,  21,  and  Krause,  Signorum.  vet.  icones, 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  :>n  the 
games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.*  After 
this  time  it  seems  to  have  become  extremely  popu- 


1.  (Philogt.,  1.  c. — Aristoph.,  Pax,  848.) — 2.  (Philost ,  1.  c.~ 
Lucian,  Demonax,  c.  49. — Plut.,  I  *»c.  Apoph.,  p.  234,  D.,  ed 
Franc.) — 3.  (ASsch.,  e.  Ctesiph.,  p.  *««,  ed.  Steph.) — 4.  (Pau* 
vi.,  4,  t)  1.) — 5.  (Faber,  Agonist.,  i.,  t  4.  (.v«us.,  viii.,  40,  $  1. 
<fcc. — Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  150,  Scalig.) — «.  (1.  c.) — 8  (Sca'-g  ad 
Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  48.) — 9.  (Dion  Cas«  Ux.,  IS.) 


PANDLCT.E 


PANDECTS. 


tai,  anil  Justinian  {Novell.,  cv  ,  c.  \,  provided  ndy- 
tLapnov  be,  as  some  suppose,  a  m  itake  for  nayupa- 
nov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven  solemnities  ( npoodoi ) 
which  the  consuls  had  to  provide  for  the  amusement 
of  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Greek  pancratiastae  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar,  name- 
51,  Timodemus  of  Athens,1  Melissus  and  Strepsi- 
sules  of  Thebes,2  Aristoclides,  Oleander,  and  Phy- 
.acides  of  JSgina,3  and  a  boy,  Pytheas  of  JEgina.4 
But,  besides  these,  the  names  of  a  great  many  oth¬ 
er  victors  in  the  pancratium  are  known.* 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastae  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  athletas.®  ( Vid.  Ath- 

Ll.TAt.' 

PANDECT.E  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last  month 
of  the  yeai  A.D.  530,  Justinian,  by  a  constitution 
addressed  to  Tribonian,  empowered  him  to  name  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  code  out  of 
the  writings  of  those  jurists  who  had  enjoyed  the 
jus  respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  em¬ 
peror,  “  antiquorum  prudentium  quibus  auctoritatem 
cons^ribendarum  interpretandarumque  legum  sacratis- 
simi  principes  proebuerunt .”  The  compilation,  how¬ 
ever,  comprises  extracts  from  some  writers  of  the 
republican  period.7  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  unne¬ 
cessary  repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions,  and 
to  make  «uch  other  changes  as  should  produce,  out 
of  the  mass  of  ancient  juristical  writings,  a  useful 
and  complete  body  of  law  (jus  antiquum).  The 
compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
and  the  books  were  to  be  subdivided  into  titles  (tit- 
uii )  The  work  was  to  be  named  Digesta,  a  Latin 
term  indii  ating  an  arrangement  of  materials,  or 
Pandect*,  a  Greek  word  expressive  of  the  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  work.  It  was  also  declared 
that  no  commentaries  should  be  written  on  this  com¬ 
pilation,  but  permission  was  given  to  make  paratit- 
la  or  references  to  parallel  passages,  with  a  short 
statement  of  their  contents.8  It  was  also  declared 
that  abbreviations  (sigla)  should  not  be  used  in 
forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The  work  wras 
completed  in  three  years  (17  Cal  Jan.,  533),  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  a  constitution,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
which  confirmed  the  work,  and  gave  to  it  legal  au¬ 
thority.9 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  employed  on  the  work,  among 
whom  were  the  professors  Dorotheus  and  Anatolus, 
who  for  that  purpose  had  been  invited  from  the  law- 
school  of  Berytus,  and  Theophilus  and  Cratinus,  who 
resided  at  Constantinople.  The  compilers  made 
use  of  about  two  thousand  different  treatises,  which 
contained  above  3,000,000  lines  ( versus ,  crrixoi),  but 
the  amount  retained  in  the  compilation  was  only 
150,000  lines.  Tribonian  procured  this  large  col¬ 
ection  of  treatises,  many  of  which  had  entirely  fallen 
into  oblivion,  and  a  list  of  them  was  prefixed  to  the 
work,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  Justinian.10 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  far  from  being  accurate. 
Still  it  is  probably  the  index  mentioned  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutor  1  Tanta,  &c.u 

The  work  is  thus  distributed  into  fifty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  titles,  of  which  there  are 


1.  vNem.,  ii.) — 9.  (Isth  ,  iii.  and  vi.)  —  3.  (Nem.,  iii. —  Isth., 
iv.,  v.,  and  vi.) — 4.  (Nem.,  v.) — 5.  (Compare  Fellows,  Discover¬ 
ies  in  Lycia,  p.  313,  London,  1841.) — 6.  (Compare  H.  Mercuria- 
lis,  De  Arte  Gymnast. — J.  H.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
’Wik  der  Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  534-556.)  —  7.  (Const.  Deo  Auc- 
Sore.)— 8.  (Const.  Deo  Auctrre,  s.  12.) — 9.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c., 
tnd  AeS OKtv.) — 10.  ( C  mst  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  16.) — 11.  (Puchta, 
Bemerkungf  n  liber  den  Ini  ex  Florentinus,  Rhein  ,  Mus.,  iii.) 


said  to  be  422.  Under  each  title  are  placed  me  ex 
tracts  from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  8, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer’s  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123 
No  name  corresponding  to  liber  or  titulus  is  given 
to  these  subdivisions  of  tituli  which  are  formed  by 
the  extracts  from  the  several  writers,  but  Justinian 
has  called  them  “  leges,”  and,  though  not  “  laws”  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  they  were,  in  fact, 
“  law ;”  and  in  the  same  sense  the  emperor  calls 
the  jurists  “  legislatores.”2  The  fifty  books  differ 
materially,  both  in  bulk,  number  of  titles,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  extracts.  The  glossatores  and  their  follow¬ 
ers,  in  referring  to  the  Digest,  sometimes  indicate 
the  work  by  P,  p,  or  II,  and  sometimes  by  D  or  ff, 
which  according  to  some  writers  represents  D,  and 
according  to  others  represents  II. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  whole  fifty  books 
into  seven  larger  masses,  called  partes,  which  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of  the  works 
on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special  reference  to 
the  course  of  instruction  then  established.  Thus 
the  first  pars  comprises  four  books,  the  second  pars 
comprises  seven  books,  and  so  on.3 

The  number  of  writers  from  whose  works  ex 
tracts  were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Qu.  Mucius  Scsevola,  the  pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  ^Elius  Gallus,  from 
whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting  Servius 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  is  represented  by  Alfenus, 
distinguishing  ^Elius  Gallus  from  Julius  Aquila,  Ve- 
nuleius  from  Claudius  Saturninus  ;  assuming  that 
there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and  omitting  Sabinus, 
whose  name  is  erroneously  inserted  in  the  Floren¬ 
tine  Index. 4 

The  following  is  the  list  of  jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der.  The  dates  of  the  jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmern.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  proportions  contributed  to 
the  Digest  by  each  jurist,  estimated  in  the  pages  of 
Hommelius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contribution  is 
under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia.  This  list  in 
eludes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from  many  of  the 
writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from  Ulpian 
which  are  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  Paulus, 
Papinian,  Julianus,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Sc* 
vola,  and  Gaius  are  the  largest. 

DATE. 

Sextus  Cascilius,  Africanus  .  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini ...  24 
Alfenus  Varus,  a  pupil  of  Ser¬ 


vius,  Sulpici¬ 
us  Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero  .  9 

Furius . Anthianus  .  Unknown  ...  (aj 

Julius . Aquila  .  .  .  perhaps  about 

the  time  of 
Sep.  Severus  (a) 


Aurelius  ....  Arcadius  Charisius,  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great  2J 
Callistratus  .  Caracalla  .  .  .  171 
Juventius  ....  Celsus  .  .  Domitian  and 

Hadrian  ...  23 
Florentinus  .  Alex.  Severus  .  4 

Gaius  ....  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  72 

1.  (Const.  Tanta,  <fcc.,  s.  7.) — 2.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.,  s  16.) 

— 3.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.,  s.  2,  “  Igiturprima  quidem  pars,”  &c  , 

— 4  (Zimmern,  Geschichte  d<  s  R&m  Pnvatrechts,  p.  224.1 
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PANDECT,®. 


DATE. 

U.  filiua  .  .  .  Gailus  ...  a  contemporary 

of  Cicero  .  .  (a) 

Claudius  ....  Hermogenianus,  Constantine 

the  Great  .  .  9* 


Prise  us  .  .  .  . 

Jo.volenus  .  . 

.  Nerva  and  Ha¬ 
drian  .  .  .  . 

23* 

Salvius . 

.  a  pupil  of  Javo- 
lenus  .  .  .  . 

90 

M.  Antiitius  .  . 

Labeo  .  .  .  . 

.  Augustus  .  .  . 

12 

Minibus . 

Macer  .  .  .  . 

.  Alex.  Severus  . 

10 

Lucius  Volusius,  Macianus  .  . 

.  Antoninus  Pius 

8 

Lucius  Ulpius  . 

Marcellus  .  , 

.  The  Antonim  . 

32* 

filius . 

Marcianus  . 

.  Caracalla  and 
Alex.  Sever¬ 
us  . 

38 

Junius  . 

Mauricianus 

Antoninus  Pius 

1* 

Rutilius . 

Maximus  . 

.  Unknown  .  .  . 

(a) 

Arrius . 

Menander  .  . 

Caracalla  .  .  . 

3 

Herennius  .  .  . 

Modestinus  . 

,  a  pupil  of  D.  Ul¬ 
pianus  .  .  . 

41* 

Quintus . 

Mucius  Scaevola,  Pontifex 
Max.,  consul 
B.C.  95  .  .  . 

1 

Priscus . 

Neratius  .  . 

,  Trajan . 

10 

Lucius  fimilius,  Papinianus  . 

S.  Severus  and 
Caracalla  .  . 

104 

Justus . 

Papirius  .  . 

M.  Aurelius  .  . 

2* 

lulius . 

Paulus  .  .  . 

Alex.  Severus . 

297 

Pomponius  . 

Antoninus  Pius 

80 

Licinius?  .  .  .  . 

Proculus  .  . 

Othol . 

6 

Licinius . 

Rufinus  .  .  . 

Caracalla  .  .  . 

1* 

Massurius  .  .  . 

Sabinus  .  .  . 

Tiberius  .... 

1* 

Claudius  .  .  .  . 

Saturninus  . 

The  Antonini  . 

1 

Qu.  Cervidius  . 

Sccevola  .  .  . 

The  Antonini  . 

78* 

Paternus  .  .  .  . 

Tarrentenus 

Commodus  .  . 

(a) 

Clemens  .  .  .  . 

Terentius  .  . 

Hadrian  and  the 
Antonini  .  . 

3* 

Q  Sep  Florens 

Tertullianus, 

S.  Severus  and 
Caracalla  .  . 

n 

Claudius  .  .  .  . 

Tryphoninus,  S.  Severus  and 
Caracalla  .  . 

22 

Salvius  Aburnus 

Valens  .  .  . 

Hadrian  &  An¬ 
toninus  Pius  . 

3 

Venuleius  .  . 

The  Antonini  . 

10 

Domitius  .  .  .  . 

Ulpianus  .  . 

S.  Severus  and 
Alex.  Sever¬ 
us  . 

610 

C.  filius,  the  sixth  on  this  list,  must  not  be  con- 
rounded  with  C.  Aquilius  Gailus,  one  of  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  from  whom  there  is  no 
extract  in  the  Digest.  It  follows,  from  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  emperor  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  that 
the  extracts  from  the  jurists  are  not  always  given 
in  their  exact  words.  It  is  probable  that  many 
short  passages  were  interpolated  or  altered,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  changes  were  car¬ 
ried  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  case  required. 
Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  changes  are  such 
that  the  extracts  from  the  old  jurists  cannot  be  used 
for  many  purposes  without  some  caution  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
books  and  titles  has  evidently  been  made  according 
to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the  list 
of  tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the  28th 
book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution  of  a  he- 
res,  &c.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments,  and 
of  codicils,  &c. ;  in  fact,  of  matters  appertaining  to 
universal  succession  by  testament :  the  30th,  31st, 
and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary  be¬ 
quests-  There  is  a  method  of  arrangement,  there¬ 
fore,  so  far  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the  same 
kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no  claims  to 
being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the 


matter  of  law.  And,  indeed,  the  cji.apilei»  went 
evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by  the  emperor’s 
instructions,  which  required  them  to  arrange  ( dige • 
rere)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  comprised  in  the 
Digest,  according  to  the  Code  and  the  Edictum  Per- 
petuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  th* 
compilers  of  the  Digest  w-ere  guided  by  any,  and  if 
any,  by  what  principle  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
several  extracts  under  the  respective  titles.  This 
subject  is  examined  in  a  very  learned  essay  by 
Bluhme,  entitled  “  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente  in 
den  Pandektentiteln.”1  The  investigation  is,  of 
course,  founded  on  the  titles  of  the  several  works 
of  the  jurists,  which,  as  already  observed,  are  given 
at  the  head  o'  each  extract :  thus,  for  instance  in 
the  beginning  of  the  third  book,  the  first  seven  ex¬ 
tracts  are  headed  as  follows  :  “  Ulpianus  Libro  sex¬ 
agesimal  quarto  ad  Edictum  “  Idem  Libro  primo 
Fideicommissorum  ;s  i;  Idem  Libro  quarto  ad  Sabi- 
num “  Idem  Libro  quinto  ad  Sabinum “  Paulus 
Libro  primo  ad  Sabinum;”  “Julianus  Libro  trige- 
simo  tertio  Digestorum “  Paulus  Libro  secundo  ad 
Sabinum.”  These  will  serve  as  samples  of  the 
whole,  and  will  explain  the  following  remarks  from 
Bluhme,  whose  conclusions  are  these :  “  The  com¬ 
pilers  separated  all  the  waitings  from  which  extracts 
were  to  be  made  into  three  parts,  and  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  three  committees.  Each  committee 
read  through  in  order  the  books  that  had  fallen  to 
its  lot,  yet  so  that  books  which  wrere  closely  related 
as  to  their  contents  were  extracted  at  the  same 
time.  The  books  wrere  compared  with  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  and  what  was  selected  for  the  new-  com¬ 
pilation  was  placed  under  a  title  taken  either  from 
the  Code,  the  Edict,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  from 
the  work  itself  which  was  extracted.  What  came 
under  the  same  title  was  compared ;  repetitions 
were  erased ;  contradictions  were  got  rid  of ;  and 
alterations  were  made  when  the  contents  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  seemed  to  require  it.  When  the  three  com¬ 
mittees  had  finished  their  labours,  the  present  Di¬ 
gest  was  formed  out  of  the  three  collections  of  ex¬ 
tracts.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  they  made  that 
collection  the  foundation  of  each  title  which  con. 
tained  the  most  numerous,  or,  at  least,  the  longest 
extracts.  With  these  they  compared  the  smaller 
collections,  striking  out,  as  they  had  done  before, 
repetitions  and  contradictions,  making  the  necessa¬ 
ry  additions,  and  giving  more  exact  definitions  and 
general  principles.  What  remained  over  of  the 
smaller  collections  without  having  had  an  appro¬ 
priate  place  assigned  to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first 
collection,  and  its  place  in  the  series  after  the  first 
collection  was  generally  determined  by  the  number 
of  extracts. 

“  The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subject¬ 
ed  to  any  farther  revision.” 

Bluhme  remarks,  that  although  the  constitutions 
Deo  Auctore,  Imperatoriam ,  Tanta,  and  Cordi  con¬ 
tain  much  information  on  the  economy  of  the  Di¬ 
gest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  ju 
rists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict.  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.  Accordingly,  everything 
else  must  be  proved  from  an  examination  of  the 
work  itself,  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhme’s  labo¬ 
rious  essay.  He  observes,  that  if  a  person  will  ex¬ 
amine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verborum  Sig- 
nificatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris,*  he  will  find  t 
regular  order  observable  in  the  titles  of  the  jurist! 
cal  works  from  which  the  extracts  are  taken.  Gen 


1.  (Zeitschrift,  iv.) — 2.  (50,  tit.  16,  17  1 
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srally,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted  shows  that 
the  original  order  of  the  works  from  which  the  ex¬ 
tracts  were  to  be  made  has  not  been  altered ;  and 
the  several  works  generally  follow  in  both  these  ti¬ 
tles  in  the  same  ordei.  A  similar  remark  applies 
to  the  title  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,* 1  though 
there  is  a  variation  in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the 
relative  order  of  the  three  masses,  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  mentioned.  “  In  the  remaining  titles  of 
the  Digest,”  adds  Bluhme,  “  at  first  sight  it  appears 
as  if  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
ot  the  extracts  than  this,  that  one  part  of  them  has 
1  certain  kind  of  connexion,  and  another  part  mere¬ 
ly  indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out  of 
which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  But,  on  a  clo¬ 
ser  comparison,  not  only  are  three  masses  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the  cer¬ 
tain  conclusion  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest  may  be  refer¬ 
red  to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sabi- 
nus  (ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (ad  Edictum),  and 
Papinian’s  writings,  are  at  the  head  of  these  three 
classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these  three 
masses  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian,  Papin- 
ian,  and  the  Edict.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the 
several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made  always 
follow  in  regular  order.”  This  order  is  shown  by  a 
lable  which  Bluhme  has  inserted  in  his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  connexion  with  the  articles 
Codex  and  Institutiones,  will  give  some  general 
notion  of  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  the  objects  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“  Justinian’s  plan  embraced  two  principal  works, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  from  the  jurists, 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  first, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law  :  it  was  the  first 
work  since  the  date  of -the  Twelve  Tables  which 
in  itself,  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  code, 
and  the  first  complete  code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  large  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  law.  but  consists  of  dogmatic  and  the  inves¬ 
tigation  ui  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in  the 
Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writings  of 
the  jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a  more 
comprehensive  plan  than  the  earliest  codes,  since  it 
comprises  both  rescripts  and  edicts.  These  two 
works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  properly  to 
be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Justinian’s  de¬ 
sign.  The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  third 
work,  independent  of  both  :  it  serves  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  them,  or  as  a  manual.  Lastly,  the  novel¬ 
las  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and  altera¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance 
that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  not  made  at  the 
end  of  Justinian’s  reign,  which  would  have  com¬ 
prised  the  novellae  that  had  a  permanent  applica¬ 
tion.”* 

There  are  numerous  manuscripts  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  libraries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Juris  in  the 
.ibraries  of  this  country,  which  are  principally  in  the 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift.3  But  the  MSS.  of  the  Di¬ 
gest  generally  contain  only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are 
not  older  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called 
the  Florentine  is  complete,  and  probably  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  had  been  kept  at  Amalfi 
time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given  to  the  Pisans  by 

1.  (Dig.  45,  tit.  1.) — 2.  (Savigny,  Geschichte  def  Rom.  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  i.,  p.  14.) — 3.  (vol.  v.) 


Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the  capture  of  \maih 
A.D.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his  gratitude  to  them 
for  their  aid  against  Roger  the  Norman.  The  Pi¬ 
sans  kept  it  till  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Floren¬ 
tines  under  Gino  Caponi,  A.D.  1406,  who  carried 
this  precious  MS.  to  Florence,  where  it  is  still  pre¬ 
served.  An  exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published 
at  Florence  in  1553,  folio,  with  the  title  “  Digesto 
rum  seu  Pandectarum  Libri  Quinquaginta  Ex  Flor- 
entinis  Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentias  In  Offici 
naLaurentii  Tarrentini  DucalisTypographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Pontif.  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II.  Gallo- 
rum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI.  Angliae  regis,  Cosmi  Medi- 
cis  Ducis  Florent.  II.  Privilegio.”  The  facts  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  from  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  Franciscus  Taurellius  to  Cosmo,  duke  of 
Florence.  This  splendid  work  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Those  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distinguished 
printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Plantinus,  affirms 
to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine  edition  as  it 
could  be  made.  As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Di¬ 
gest,  see  Corpus  Juris. 

PANDIA  ( nuvdia ),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Etymologicum  M.1),  some  derived  it 
from  Pandia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  ol 
the  moon  (this  is  also  Wachsmuth’s  opinion,  ii.,  2, 
p  140);  others  from  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  oth¬ 
ers,  again,  from  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the 
Pandia  would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to 
this  tribe  as  the  Panathenasa  to  Athens  ;  and  others 
from  Arof,  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker* 
considers  it  to  have  been  originally  a  festival  of 
Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  Attic  tribes,  analogous  to 
the  Panathenaea,  and  thinks  that  when  the  confed¬ 
eracy,  of  which  this  festival  was,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point,  became  dissolved,  the  old  festival  re¬ 
mained,  though  its  character  was  changed.  It  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.3 
Taylor,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  strangely  con¬ 
founds  it  with  the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  this  festival  was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munyehi- 
on,  while  the  Pandia  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Ela 
phebolion.4 

PANDOCETON  ( navdoKtlov ).  ( Vid .  Caupona.) 

PANE'GYRIS  (7r avrjyvpig)  signifies  a  meeting  oi 
assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of  wor¬ 
shipping  at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the  word  is 
used  in  three  ways:  1.  For  a  meeting  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  one  particular  town  and  its  vicinity 
{vid.  Ephesia)  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  people  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  {vid.  Delia, 
Pamboiotia,  Panionia)  ;  and,  3.  For  great  national 
meetings,  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  and 
Nemean  games.  Although,  in  all  panegyreis  which 
we  know,  the  religious  character  forms  the  most 
prominent  feature,  other  subjects,  political  discus¬ 
sions  and  resolutions,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  amuse¬ 
ments,  were  not  excluded,  though  they  were,  per¬ 
haps,  more  a  consequence  of  the  presence  of  many 
persons  than  objects  of  the  meeting.  As  regards 
their  religious  character,  the  panegyreis  were  real 
festivals,  in  which  prayers  were  performed,  sacrifi¬ 
ces  offered,  processions  held,  &c.  The  amuse¬ 
ments  comprehended  the  whole  variety  of  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical  contests,  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover,  was  made  by 
tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it  may  be  pre* 


1.  (s.  v.  TliivSta.)  —  2.  (ASsch.,  Trilog-.,  p.  303.)  —  3.  (c.  Mid, 
p.  517.)  — 4.  (Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych.,  s.  v.  ITai'iia  -• 

I  Bdckh,  Abhandl.  der  Berlin.Akademie,  1818,  p.  65,  <fcc  ) 
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turned  that  sucti  a  meeting  was  never  held  without 
a  fair,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things  were  exhibited 
cor  sale.1  In  later  times,  when  the  love  of  gain  had 
become  stronger  than  religious  feeling,  the  fairs  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  become  a  more  prominent  characteris¬ 
tic  of  a  panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic 
games  are  called  mercatus  Olympiacus,  or  ludi  et 
rnercatus  Olympiorum. 2  Festive  orations  were  also 
frequently  addressed  to  a  panegyris,  whence  they 
are  called  Xoyoi  navyyvputol.  .The  Panegyricus  of 
Isocrates,  though  it  was  never  delivered,  is  an  ima¬ 
ginary  discourse  of  this  kind.  In  later  times,  any 
oration  in  praise  of  a  person  was  called  panegyricus, 
as  that  of  Pliny  on  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account,  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt., 

1.,  1,  p.  104,  &c. — Bockh  ad  Find.,  01.,  vii.,  p.  175, 
&c. — Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.,  $  10. 

PANELLE'NIA  (7r aveXXijvia),  a  festival,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  Greeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha¬ 
drian,  with  the  well  meant  but  impracticable  view 
of  reviving  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks.® 

*PAN'ICUM,  Panic.  ( Vid.  Meline.) 

PANIO'NIA  (7 raviuvia),  the  great  national  pane¬ 
gyris  of  the  Ionians  on  Mount  Mycale,  where  their 
national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his  sanctuary, 
called  the  Panionium.4 *  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  this  national  meeting  was  the  common  worship 
of  Poseidon,  to  whom  splendid  sacrifices  were  of¬ 
fered  on  the  occasion.6  As  a  chief-priest  for  the 
conduct  of  the  sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a 
young  man  of  Priene,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of 
the  Ionians  on  this  occasion,  that  they  thought  the 
bull  which  they  sacrificed  to  be  pleasing  to  the  god 
if  it  roared  at  the  moment  it  was  killed.*  But  reli¬ 
gious  worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  assembled  at  the  Panionium ;  on  certain  emer¬ 
gencies,  especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten¬ 
ing  their  country,  the  Ionians  discussed  at  their 
meetings  political  questions,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  all.7  But  the  political 
umon  among  the  Ionians  appears,  nevertheless,  to 
have  been  very  loose,  and  their  confederacy  to  have 
been  without  any  regular  internal  organization,  for 
the  Lydians  conquered  one  Ionian  town  after  an¬ 
other,  without  there  appearing  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ;  and  we  also  find 
that  single  cities  concluded  separate  treaties  for 
themselves,  and  abandoned  their  confederates  to 
their  fate.8 

Diodorus9  says  that  in  later  times  the  Ionians 
used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic  panegyris  as  still 
held  in  his  own  time,  does  not  only  not  mention  any 
such  change,  but  appears  to  imply  that  the  pane¬ 
gyris  was  at  all  times  held  on  the  same  spot,  viz., 
on  Mount  Mycale.  Diodorus,  therefore,  seems  to 
consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris  (vid.  Ephesia)  as 
having  been  instituted  instead  of  the  Panionia.  But 
both  panegyreis  existed  simultaneously,  and  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  two  distinct  divini¬ 
ties,  as  is  clear  from  a  comparison  of  two  passages 
ol  Strabo,  viii.,  7,  p.  220;  xiv.,  i.,  p.  174.10 

PANOPLIA  (navonXia),  a  panoply  or  suit  of  ar¬ 
mour.11  The  articles  of  which  it  consisted,  both  in 
the  Greek  and  in  the  Roman  army,  are  enumerated 

1.  (Paus.,  i.,  32,  t)  9. — Strabo,  x.,  5,  p.  388. — Dio  Chrysost. 
Orat.,  xxvii.,  p.  528.)— 2.  (Justin.,  xiii.,  5.— Veil.  Paterc.,  i.,  8.)— 
8.  ( Philos!  r.,  Vit.  So]  >h.,  ii.,  1,  5.— Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  p.  789  ; 

11.,  p.  580.)— 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  148.  — Strab.,  viii.,  7,  p.  220,  ed. 
Ta  ichn.— Paus.,  vii.,  24,  t)  4.)— 5.  (Diodor.,  xv.,  49.)— 6.  (Stra¬ 
bo,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  i.,  141, 170.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  169.)— 9.  (xv., 
*9.)  —10  (Compare  Titt  nann’s  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  668,  <&c.— 
Thirlwall’s  Gr.  Hist.,  ii.,  p.  102.)— 11.  (Herod.,  i.,  60.— Lilian. 

V  H.,  xiii.,  37.— Athen.,  v.,  p  208.  d) 
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under  Arma.  Josephus,  in  a  passage  wheie  n« 
mentions  all  the  essential  parts  ol  the  Roman 
heavy  armour  except  the  spear  (viz.,  vno&rjpara, 
dvpeoQ,  lji<l>oc,  Kpuvoc,  tiupat;1),  applies  to  them  col¬ 
lectively  the  term  navonXla .2  According  to  Plu¬ 
tarch,3  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  panoply  was  a  tal¬ 
ent,  i.  e.,  about  70  lbs. ;  but  he  states  that  the  sui* 
worn  by  one  soldier  of  uncommon  strength,  viz., 
Alcunus,  the  Epirote,  weighed  two  talents,  or  about 
a  hundred  weight.  In  estimating  the  military  force 
of  any  country,  the  number  of  panoplies  which  it 
had  in  readiness  was  a  most  important  item.  Po¬ 
lybius  mentions4  that  the  citizens  of  Sinope,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  attacked  by  Mithradates,  obtained,  among 
other  preparations,  a  thousand  suits  of  armour  (nav- 
onXiag  When  one  man  slew  another  in 

battle,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  panoply  of  the 
fallen.6 

*PANTHE'RA.  (Vid.  Pardalis.) 

PANTOMTMUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  actors 
peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  nearly  resembled 
in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modern  dancers  in  the 
ballet.  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage,  but  mere¬ 
ly  acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes. 
All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical,  like 
those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term  for 
them  is  saltatio ,  sal  tare;  the  whole  art  was  called 
musica  muta*) ;  and  to  represent  Niobe  or  Leda 
was  expressed  by  saltare  Nioben  and  saltare  Ledam. 

Mimic  dances  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all  na 
tions,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and  Italy ; 
in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
perfection  ol  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  were  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  con¬ 
fine  ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  Republic 
the  name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the 
art  itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  earl) 
period ;  for  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Etruria  were,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
pantomimic  dancers  (vid.  Histrio,  p.  484),  whence 
we  find  that  under  the  Empire  the  names  histrio 
and  pantomimus  were  used  as  synonymoui.  The 
pantomimic  art,  however,  was  not  carried  to  any 
degree  of  perfection  until  the  time  of  Augustus; 
whence  some  writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Au¬ 
gustus  himself,  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourish¬ 
ed  in  his  reign.7  The  greatest  pantomimes  of  this 
time  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of 
Majcenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas.8  The  great 
popularity  which  the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  through  these  distinguish¬ 
ed  actors,  was  the  cause  of  their  spreading,  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberi¬ 
us  found  it  necessary  to  put  a  check  upon  the  great 
partiality  for  them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the 
equites  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with 
them  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  per¬ 
formances  in  any  other  place  than  the  public  thea¬ 
tres,  for  wealthy  Romans  frequently  engaged  male 
and  female  pantomimes  to  amuse  their  guests  at 
their  repasts.9  But  Caligula  was  so  fend  of  pan¬ 
tomimes,  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mijester,  be¬ 
came  his  favourite,  and,  through  his  influence,  the 
whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recovered  their 
ascendency.10  Nero  not  only  patronised  them,  but 
acted  himself  as  pantomime,11  and  from  this  t.me 
they  retained  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  at 
Rome  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire. 


1.  (Bell.  Jud.,  vi.,  1,  t)  8.) — 2.  (Vid.  Polyb.,  Ti.,  21.) — 3.  (De¬ 

metrius,  p.  1646,  ed.  Steph.) — 4.  (iv.,  56.) — 5.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p. 

355,  ed.  Steph.) — 6.  (Cassiod.,  Var.,  i.,  20.) — 7.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  'Op- 

Trai'rdpipos.) — 8.  (Juv.,  vi.,  63. — Suet.,  Octav.,  45. — Ma- 

crob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7. — Athen.,  i.,  p.  70.) — 9.  (Tacit.,  Anna).,  i.,  77.) 

— 10.  (Suet.,  Calig.,  36,  55,  57 — Tacit.,  Aunal.,  xiv.,  21.) — 11 

(Suet.,  Nero,  16,  26.) 
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As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  wore  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act¬ 
ing.  All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms  and 
hands,  whence  the  expressions  manus  loquacissimce, 
iigiti  cl  imosi,  xe<-Pe£  ira/iQuvot,  &c.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  acting  with  masks,  the  ancients  agree  that 
the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feelings,  pas¬ 
sions,  &c.,  more  beautifully,  correctly,  and  intelli¬ 
gibly  than  it  world  be  possible  to  do  by  speaking 
or  writing.  They  were,  however,  assisted  in  their 
acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they  only  repre¬ 
sented  mythological  characters,  which  were  known 
to  every  spectator.1  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
conventional  gestures  and  movements  which  every¬ 
body  understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  though  the  costume,  of  course,  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were 
represented.  See  the  manner  in  which  Plancus  is 
described  by  Velleius2  to  have  danced  the  character 
of  Glaucus.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was 
never  more  than  one  dancer  at  a  time  on  the  stage, 
and  he  represented  all  the  characters  of  the  story, 
both  male  and  female,  in  succession.3  This  re¬ 
mained  the  custom  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  century  of  our  a3ra,  when  the  several  parts  of  a 
story  began  to  be  acted  by  several  pantomimes 
dancing  together.  Women,  during  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Empire,  never  appeared  as  pantomimes 
on  the  stage,  though  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  as 
such  at  the  private  parties  of  the  great.  During 
the  latter  time  of  the  Empire  women  acted  as  pan¬ 
tomimes  in  public,  and  in  some  cases  they  threw 
aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and  appeared  naked  be¬ 
fore  the  public  The  Christian  writers,  therefore, 
represent  the  pantomimic  exhibitions  as  the  school 
of  every  vice  and  licentiousness.4 * 

Mythological  love-stories  were  from  the  first  the 
'•avourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes,6  and  the  evil 
effects  of  such  sensual  representations  upon  women 
are  described  in  strong  colours  by  Juvenal.6  Every 
representation  was  based  upon  a  text  written  for 
the  purpose.  This  text  was  called  the  canticum,1 
and  was  mostly  written  hi  the  Greek  language. 
Some  of  them  may  have  represented  scenes  from, 
or  the  whole  subjects  of,  Greek  dramas ;  but  when 
Arnobius8  states  that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
and  Euripides  were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic 
representations,  he  perhaps  only  means^to  say  that 
a  pantomimus  sometimes  represented  the  same 
story  contained  in  such  a  tragedy,  without  being 
obliged  to  act  or  dance  every  sentiment  expressed 
in  it.  The  texts  of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were 
sung  by  a  chorus  standing  in  the  background  of  the 
stage,  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  expressed 
by  this  chorus  were  represented  by  the  pantomimus 
in  his  dance  and  gesticulation.  The  time  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  scabellum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  sole,  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one 
of  the  chorus  wore.  The  whole  performance  was 
accompanied  by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most 
oases  by  the  flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances 
weie  called  fiaXkiap.oi,  whence,  perhaps,  the  modern 
words  ball  and  ballet.9 

1.  (Juv.,  vi.,  63  ;  v.,  121. — Horat.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2,  125. — Suet., 
Nero,  54. — Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  83.) — 2.  (ii.,  83.) — 3.  (Lucian,  De 
Sa'tat.,  3.  67. — Jacobs  ad  Anthol.,  ii.,  1,  p.  308.) — 4.  (Tertull., 
De  Spec.,  p.  269,  ed.  Paris. —  Vid.  Senec.,  Qusest.  Nat.,  vii.,  32. 
— Plin.,  Epist.,  v.,  24.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xiv.,  6.  —  Procop., 
Anecd.,  9.) — 5.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  753.) — 6.  (vi.,  63,  &c.) — 7. 
(Macrob.,  Sat.,ii.,7. — Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  24.) — 8.  (adv.  Gent., 4. — 
Compare  Anthol.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —  9.  (Compare  Lessing,  Abhand- 
lung  von  Jen  Pantomimen  der  Alten. — Grysar,  in  Ersch  und  Gru¬ 
ber’s  Encycl.,  s.  v.  Pantomimisehe  Kunst  des  Alterthums.  — 
Welcker,  Die  Grieehischen  Tragddien,  p.  1317,  <fcc.,  1409,  &c., 
1443,  14*7,  &c.) 
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*PAPA'VER  ( pyuuv ),  the  Poppy  “  With  the 
aid  of  Matthiolus,  Bauhin,  and  Sprengel,”  observes 
Adams,  “  I  would  arrange  the  po  ppies  of  the  an¬ 
cients  as  follows  :  1st.  The  ypepoq,  or  domestica.ed, 
is  the  Papaver  Rhceas,  or  common  red  Poppy.  2d. 
The  fioiae  is  the  Papaver  dubium,  Or  long,  smooth¬ 
headed  Poppy.  3d.  The  nepanrig  is  the  Glaucmm 
luterum,  Scop.  4th.  The  atypudyg  is  the  Gratiola 
officinalis,  called  in  English  Hedge-hyssop.”  As 
regards  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Opium,  consult  the  articles  Nepenthes  and  Pharma- 
ceutica,  p.  656,  765. 1 

PA'PIA  POPPJEA  LEX.  (Vid.  Julia:  Leges, 
p.  556.) 

*PAPILTO  (tpvxv),  the  Butterfly.  “The  meta 
morphosis  of  the  Butterfly  is  distinctly  described  bj 
Aristotle.  The  beautiful  allegory  of  Psyche  is  de 
rived  from  it.”2 

PAPPRIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584.) 

PAPY'RUS,  I.  (Vid.  Liber.) 

*11.  The  Cyperus  Papyrus,  L.  The  Papyrus  ia 
an  aquatic  plant,  growing  abundantly  in  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  large  and  tortuous  ;  its 
stem  is  triangular,  gradually  tapering  as  it  shoots 
up  gracefully  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
where  it  is  very  slender,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
fibrous  tuft  of  fine  filaments,  which  are  again  sub¬ 
divided  into  others,  bearing  small  seedy  flowerets  ; 
the  whole  of  the  umbel  forming  a  beautiful  flowing 
plume.  Paper  was  made  from  the  inner  rind  of 
the  stem.  The  plates  or  pellicles  obtained  near 
the  centre  were  the  best,  and  each  cut  diminish¬ 
ed  in  value  in  proportion  as  it  was  distant  from  that 
part  of  the  stem.  (Vid.  Liber.)3 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  (apnaopog,  upr  dfriv, 
dpria  y  nepcrra  Traifciv),  the  game  at  odd  and  even, 
was  a  favourite  game  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain  number 
of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  opponent  hs  i 
to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even.* 

PARA'BASIS.  (Vid.  Comcedia.) 

PARABOLON  or  PARABOLION  (7zapd6o‘Ao?, 
napa6o?uov),  a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party 
on  an  appeal  (tyem f)  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior 
tribunal ;  as,  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  from  the  court  of  the  driyorai,  or 
from  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  juiv  or 
heliastic  court.  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  oth 
er  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.* 

PARACH'YTES  (7t apaxvrrie).  (Vid.  Loutron, 
p.  599.) 

PARADI'SUS  (napuSeiaog)  was  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure-grounds 
which  surrounded  the  country  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were  generally 
stocked  with  animals  for  the  chase,  were  full  of 
all  kinds  of  trees,  watered  by  numerous  streams, 
and  enclosed  with  walls.6  These  paradises  were 
frequently  of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus,  on  one  oo 
casion,  reviewed  the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at 
Celrena?,7  and  on  another  occasion  the  Greeks  were 
alarmed  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  great  army  in 
a  neighbouring  paradise.8 

Pollux9  says  that  -xapaSucoq  was  a  Persian  w  oid, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
it  from  the  Persians.  Tne  word,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern  nations,  and 
not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Persians.  Gese- 

1.  (Theoph.,  H.  P.,  i.,  9. — Id.  ib.,  ix.,  11,  &e. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  65, 

&c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17  —  Ad 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Library  of  Enter.  Knowledge,  rol.  xxi., 
p.  131.)— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  101.  — Plato,  Lys.,  p.  207.— 
Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  iii.,  248. —  Suet.,  Octav.,  71.  —  Nux  Eleg  ,  79. — 

Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  233.)— 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  62,  63.— 

Meier,  Att.,  Proc.,  767,  772. )—  6.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  4,  $  10  — 

Cyr.,  i..  3,  Q  14  ;  4,  t)  5. —  Hellen.,  iv.,  1,  $  33.  —  (Ec,  iv.,  13.— 
Diod.  Sic.,  xvi.,  41.— Curt.,  viii.,  1,  t)  11,  12.  — Gell.,  ii.,  20.)— 

7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  i.,  2,  f)  9.)— 8.  (Id.,  ii.,  4, $  16.)— 9.  (ix  ,  13.) 
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mus1  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Sanscrit  q^y  ( paradesa ),  but  this  word  does 

not  mean  a  land  elevated  and  cultivated ,  as  Geseniuh 
and  others  say,  but  merely  a  foreign  country, 

whence  is  derived  ( pardesini ),  a  foreign¬ 
er.  The  word  occurs  in  Hebrew  paredes'j 

as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon,*  and  is  also  found 
hi  Arabic  firdaus )  and  Armenian  {gar¬ 

de  s3). 

PARAGAUDA  (7 rapayudyg),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
{vi.d.  Limbus),  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn  by 
ladies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of  the 
insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among  the 
rich  presents  given  by  Furius  Placidus,  A.D.  343, 
when  he  was  made  consul.4  Under  the  later  em¬ 
perors  the  manufacture  of  them  was  forbidden  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  own  gynaecea.5  The  term  paragauda, 
which  is  probably  of  Oriental  origin,  seems  also  to 
have  been  converted  into  an  adjective,  and  thus  to 
have  become  the  denomination  of  the  tunic  which 
was  decorated  with  such  borders  * 

PARAGRAPHE  {napaypa<j>7}).  This  word  does 
not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  but  may,  without  much  impropriety,  be  called 
a  plea.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  defendant 
to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiff’s  action  :  “  ex- 
ceptio  rei  adversus  actorem,  actionemve,  querentis  aut 
de  foro  haud  competente,  aut  dt  tempore,  modove  pro- 
cedendi  illegitimo."’’  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  translation  of  Isseus,  compares  it  with  a 
demurrer ;  but  this  is  not  so  correct,  because  a  de¬ 
murrer  is  an  objection  arising  out  of  an  adversary’s 
own  statement  of  his  case,  whereas  the  napaypatyy 
was  an  objection  depending  on  facts  stated  by 
the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore  rather  resem- 
»les  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special  plea.  This 
appears  from  the  7r apaypajuol  'koyoe  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant  introducing  new 
allegations  into  the  cause,  and  supporting  them  by 
proof.  Thus,  in  the  speech  against  Nausimachus 
and  Xenopithes,  the  ground  of  objection  is,  that  the 
father  of  the  defendants  having  obtained  a  release 
from  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  no  longer  open  to  the 
plaintiffs  to  bring  an  action  for  the  same  cause. 
But  the  first  mention  of  this  release  is  made  by  the 
defendants  in  their  plea.  In  the  speech  against  Ze- 
nothemis,  the  defendant  objects  that  the  epn opixy 
diKij  does  not  lie,  because  there  was  no  written  con¬ 
tract  between  him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to 
or  from  Athens  ;  and  this  (says  he)  appears  from 
the  declaration  itself  (kv  ru  eya^r/pan).  As  parties 
could  not  be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above 
case,  notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to 
bring  forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support 
it  before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaint  iff  says  that,  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  napaypady  :  the  ques¬ 
tion  merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiffs  charge 
was  true.  It  seems  that  a  napaypa<j>y  might  be  put 
in,  not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  ot  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law,  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
commenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before  the 
wrong  magistrate  {yyepuv  diKacsryplov).  In  the  last 


1.  (Lexicon  Ilebr.,  p.  838,  Lips.,  1833.) — 2.  (Eccle?.,  ii.,  5. — 
Cant.,  iv.,  13.) — 3.  (Schrceder,  Dissert.  Thesaur.  Ling.  Armen, 
praemiss.,  p  56.) — 4.  (FI.  Vopisc.,  Aurel.,  p.  2146,  ed.  Salmas.) 
—  5.  (Cod.  1 1,  tit.  8,  s.  1,  2.)— 6.  (Lydus,  De  Mag.,  i.,  17;  ii.,  4, 
1?  ) — 7.  (Jteiske,  Index  Gr.  in  Orat.) 
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case  the  n apaypa<py  would  answer  to  our  pita  to  tfu 

jurisdiction.1 

The  napaypa<py,  like  every  other  answer  (dvr* 
ypa<t>y)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff’s 
charge,  was  given  in  writing,  as  the  word  itself 
implies.2  If  the  defendant  merely  denied  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  allegations,  or  (as  we  might  say)  pleaded  the 
general  issue,  he  was  said  evOvdinlav  or  rr/v  evdelat 
doiivae,  or  unoXoyeioBai  rr/v  evdvduciav  doeuv.  Id 
this  case  a  court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause.  If,  however,  he  put  in  a  7 xapaypa<j>y,  he 
maintained  that  the  cause  was  not  doayuyipog 
( napeypdiparo  py  dcrayuyipov  elvai  ryv  dinyv),  and  in 
that  case  a  court  was  to  be  held  to  try  the  prelim¬ 
inary  question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought 
into  court  or  not.  Upon  this  previous  trial  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said 
by  Demosthenes3  Karyyopelv  rov  diuuovrog.  He  be¬ 
gan,  and  had  to  maintain  the  ground  of  objection 
which  he  relied  upon.4  If  he  succeeded,  the  wffiole 
cause  was  at  an  end ,  unless  the  objection  was  only 
to  the  form  of  the  action,  or  some  other  such  tech¬ 
nicality,  in  which  case  it  might  be  recommenced 
in  the  proper  manner.  If,  however,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded,  the  jury  merely  decided  doayuyipov 
dvae  ryv  d'myv,  and  then  the  original  action,  which 
in  the  mean  time  had  been  suspended,  was  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.5  Both  parties  on  the  trial  of  the  nap 
aypa<py  wTere  liable  to  the  knuSehia  on  failure  to  ob 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  n apaypaipy  was 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  favour 
by  the  dicasts,  n po<j>d<jeeg,  vnupoolai,  naoaypa&ai, 
rd  ek  ruv  vopuv,  excuses,  delays,  pleas,  legal  ejec¬ 
tions,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as  being  the 
manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat  justice.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  extant  napaypadiKoi  Xoyoi,  that  the 
defendant,  in  order  to  remove  the  prejudice  of  the 
dicasts  against  himself,  not  only  supports  the  ground 
of  the  napaypa<j>y ,  but  discusses  the  general  merits 
of  the  cause,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  plaintiff’s  complaint ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dicasts  were  materially 
influenced  by  such  discussion,  however  in  strictness 
irrelevant.6  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
diapaprvpia.  (  Vid.  Heres,  Greek.)7 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
napaypa<j>y  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty¬ 
rants,  wffien  a  law  was  passed,  on  the  proposal  of 
Archinus,  dv  rig  SiudZyrai  napd  rovg  5 puovg,  klj- 
dvai  t(j  (pevyovri  napaypdipaodai,  rovg  de  dpxovrag 
nepl  tovtov  npCorov  dodyeiv,  Tieyeiv  de  nporepov  rov 
napaypatpdpevov,  dnorepog  &  dv  yrrydy,  ryv  enu6e- 
Mav  o<p dXeiv.  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to 
have  been,  to  enable  any  person  against  whom  an 
information  or  prosecution  might  be  brought,  or 
action  commenced,  for  any  matter  arising  out  of 
the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
the  general  amnesty,  by  specially  pleading  the  same, 
and  so  bringing  his  defence  in  a  more  solemn  man¬ 
ner  before  the  court.  The  same  privilege  was  af¬ 
terward  extended  to  other  grounds  of  defence 
(See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Isocrates  against 
Callimachus.)  Before  this  time  all  special  objec 
tions  to  the  adversary’s  course  of  proceeding  seem 
to  have  been  called  dvriypatyai,  and  sometimes 
kt-upoolai,  because  an  oath  was  taken  by  the  party 
who  tendered  them.® 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Psntaen.,  976. — Suidas,  s.  v.  Tlapaypa<j>rj  and 

eidvSiKia.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  912.) — 3.  (c.  Phorm.,  908.) 

— 4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1103.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth.,  888 

— Lys.,  De  Publ.  Pec.,  148,  ed.  Steph.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid* 

541  ;c.  Lacr.,  924  ;  c.  Steph.,  1117. — Pro  Phorm.,  944. — Argum 

Or.  c  Zenoth.) — 7.  (Isseus,  De  Philoct.  hser.,  60. — De  Apdl 
haer.,  63,  ed.  Steph — Demosth.,  c.  Leoch.,  1097.) — 8.  (Lysias,  o 

Panel.,  166,  ed.  Steph. —  Vristoph.,  Eccles.,  1026. — Schol.  ad  loa 
— Suidas,  s.  v.  ’E(w poaia. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  644-650  ) 
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PARACATABOLE  {impaKarabolTj),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insufficient 
grounds.  Such  was  the  deposite  made  in  certain  in¬ 
heritance  cases,  viz.,  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of 
the  property  sought  to  be  recovered.  ( Vid .  Heres, 
Greek.)  So,  also,  in  the  proceeding  termed  kvem- 
oKTjuua,  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against  the  pub- 
'ic  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment  out  of 
his  debtor’s  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the  peti¬ 
tioner  if  successful,  otherwise  it  went  to  the  state.1 * 
The  money  was  deposited  either  at  the  avunpiaig  or 
on  the  commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word 
KapaKaraSolri  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  depos¬ 
ite  and  the  money  deposited  ;  and,  being  a  word 
of  more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposites,  as  the  npvraveia  and  n a- 
odaraatg.3 

PARA  CAT ATHE'CE  ( Tzapanaradrinri )  generally 
signifies  a  deposite  of  something  valuable  with  a 
friend  or  other  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend,  to  be  taken 
care  of  for  me,  or  if  I  deposite  money  with  a 
banker,  such  delivery  or  bailment,  or  the  goods 
bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited,  may  be 
called  napaKaradr/KT]  ;3  and  the  word  is  often  ap¬ 
plied  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  commit¬ 
ted  by  one  person  to  another.4 *  As  every  bailee  is 
bound  to  restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited, 
either  on  demand  (in  case  of  a  simple  bailment),  or 
on  performance  of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
received,  the  Athenians  gave  a  ivapaKaTaOT/KTig  dl/cy 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  dnearepT/ae  ttjv  napa/caraHr/KT/* v.* 
An  example  of  such  an  action  against  a  banker  is 
the  roaTre^LTiKog  loyog  of  Isocrates.  A  pledge  giv¬ 
en  to  a  creditor  could  not  be  recovered  except  on 
payment  of  the  money  owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  sell¬ 
ing  the  article,  and  satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the 
proceeds,  he  would,  of  course,  be  bound  to  restore 
the  surplus  (if  any;  to  the  pledgor.  It  follows,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ~r  -pas.  dt/cy,  that  it  was  dTiprjrog, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  additional  penalty 
of  unpin  might  be  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who 
fradulently  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  de¬ 
posite. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for  mon¬ 
ey,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  property 
in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to  make  val¬ 
uable  deposites  in  the  principal  temples,  such  as 
that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  and 
others.6  It  may  be  observed  that  riOeodac,  irapa.ia- 
Tariderjdai,  in  the  middle  voice,  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposite  for  his  own  benefit,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the  ex¬ 
pression  deaden  xdpw,  to  confer  an  obligation,  which 
gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon  the 
obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  K oplfradai  is  to  recover  your  property 
or  right.7 

nAPAKATAQH'KHS  A1KH.  {Vid.  Paracata- 

THECE.) 

IIAPANOI'AS  TPA4>H'.  This  proceeding  may  be 
compared  to  our  commission  of  lunacy,  or  writ  de 
lunatico  inquirendo.  It  was  a  suit  at  Athens  that 
might,  be  instituted  by  a  son  or  other  near  relative 
against  one  who,  by  reason  of  madness  or  mental 
imbecility,  had  become  incapable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.  If  the  complaint  was  well-grounded, 

1.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ’E-iinWwpa.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  32. 
— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  604,  6 1 6—6 21.) — 3.  (Herod.,  vi.,  86. — De- 
mosth.,  Pro  Phorm.  946.)  —  4.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  840. — 
ASsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  26,  ed.  S  3ph. — De  Fals  Leg.,  47.) — 5. 
(Pollux,  Onom,  vi.,  154.) — 6.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.  p.  512-515.) — 

*  I  'socrat.,  c.  Euthyn.,  400,  ed.  Steph.) 


the  court  decreed  that  the  next  heir  should  take 
possession  of  the  lunatic’s  property,  and  probably, 
also,  made  some  provision  for  his  being  put  in  con¬ 
finement,  or  under  proper  care  and  guardianship  1 
It  is  related  of  Sophocles,  that,  having  continued  to 
write  tragedies  to  an  advanced  age,  and  by  reason 
thereof  neglected  his  family  affairs,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court  by  his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy; 
that  he  then  read  to  the  judges  his  (Edipus  Colo- 
neus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  and  asked  them 
if  a  man  out  of  his  mind  could  write  such  a  poem 
as  that  ;  whereupon  they  acquitted  him  A  The 
story  is  told  differently  hy  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  life  of  Sophocles,  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as 
taking  place  between  Iophon  and  his  father,  and 
seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the 
< ppuropeg .  In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  cor¬ 
rect,  as  we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing 
that  the  c bpdropeg  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pol¬ 
lux3  expressly  says  that  the  napavolag  ypaor/  came 
before  the  archon,  to  whom,  indeed,  it  peculiarly 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  connected  with  family 
rights  ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as  yye- 
puv  diKaoTTjplov.*  It  is  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sopho¬ 
cles.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  given  offence  to  his 
sons  by  that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have 
crept  upon  him  in  his  old  age  ;  and  Iophon,  being  a 
poet,  and  lying  under  the  suspicion  of  being  assisted 
by  his  father,  might. possibly  be  induced,  by  a  mean 
jealousy,  to  bring  this  charge  against  him.6  The 
play  of  CEdipus  Coloneus  appears  to  exhibit  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  writer.  (See  more  espe 
cially  v.  337,  441.) 

IIAPANO'MQN  TPA4>H'.  An  indictment  for  pro¬ 
pounding  an  illegal,  or,  rather,  unconstitutional 
measure  or  law.  We  have  seen  {vid.  Nomothetes) 
that  any  Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  make  a 
motion  in  the  popular  assembly  to  pass  a  new  law 
or  amend  an  old  one.  In  order  to  check  rash  and 
hasty  legislation,  the  mover  of  any  law  or  decree, 
though  he  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was 
still  amenable  to  criminal  justice  if  his  enactment 
was  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  other  laws  that 
remained  in  force,  or  with  the  public  interest.*  Any 
person  might  institute  against  him  the  ypaipr/  rrapa- 
vopuv  within  a  year  from  the  passing  of  the  law. 
If  he  was  convicted,  not  only  did  the  law  become 
void,  but  any  punishment  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was 
tried ;  for  it  was  a  nprirog  dyuv.  A  person  thrice 
so  convicted  lost  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in 
future.  The  cognizance  of  the  cause  belonged  to 
the  thesmothetae.7  The  prosecutor  was  compelled 
to  take  an  oath,  called  by  the  same  name  as  that 
taken  to  obtain  delay  in  courts  of  justice  {vnupoaia), 
because  it  had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  operation 
of  the  proposed  measure,  which  otherwise  might 
have  come  into  force  immediately.8  Examples  of 
such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Eschines  against 
Ctesiphon.  They  both  comment  on  the  importance 
of  the  prosecution,  as  tending  to  preserve  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  and  maintain  constitutional  liberty.*  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  check,  the  mania  for  legislation 
appears  to  have  increased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in 
later  times,  that  Demosthenes1'*  declares  that  r/<tua- 
pdruv  ovd’  dnovv  dia<[>epov<nv  ol  vdpoi.  This  arose 

1.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Tlapavoia  — Xen.,  Mem.,i.,  2,  $  49.— Aristoph., 

Nub.,  844. — ADsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  89,  ed  Steph.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Se- 

nect.,  7.)— 3.  (viii.,  89.) — 4.  (Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  p.  296-298.)— 5. 

( Vid.  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  78.— Pax,  697.)  — 6.  (Derm sth.,  o.  Ti- 

moc.,  710,  711.) — 7.  (Schomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  244.) — 8 

(Schomann,  lb.,  p.  224  ) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoc.,  748,  749.  - 

ASsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)— 10.  (a.  Leplin.,  p  485.) 
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trora  the  relaxation  of  that  precautionary  law  of 
Solon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  approved 
by  the  i  opoderai  before  it  could  pass  into  law.  ( Vid. 
Nomothetes,  and  Schomann.1 *)  It  is  obvious  that, 
while  the  people  i  n  assembly  had  the  power  of  ma¬ 
lting  decrees  which  could  remain  in  force  for  a  year, 
if  they  wished  to  evade  the  law  of  Solon,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  renew  their  decree  from  year  to 
year,  and  thus,  in  practice,  the  i py<piopa  became 
vbpog. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  punished,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  proceedings  before  the  vopoderai,  before 
whom  it  was  defended  by  the  five  <jvv6lkol.  The 
speech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  law  itself,  and  not  against  the  mover. 
As  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  napeX- 
ddvrog  tov  xpovov,  ev  u  vn evOvvog  yv  KpiacL  uai  rtpu- 
pia  ypdipuv  rtf  vbpov,  kpaivero  Aercrivyg  auivdvvog • 
odev  npog  avrov,  uXk’  ov  uaf  avrov  6  Abyog* 

PARA'NYMPHOS  (napuvvp<f>og).  (Vid.  Mar¬ 
riage,  Greek,  p.  620.) 

PARAPE'TASMA  (irapankTaopa).  ( Vid.  Velum.) 

PARAPHERNA.  (Vid.  Dos,  Roman.) 

PARAPRESBEPA  (napaTrpeodeia)  signifies  any 
corrupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  an  ambassador,  for  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted  on  his  return 
nome.3  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected  by  the 
people  in  assembly  ;  they  either  had  instructions 
given  to  them  or  not ;  in  the  latter  case  they  were 
called  avTOKparope g,  envoys  with  full  powers,  or 
plenipotentiary.4 *  To  act  contrary  to  their  instruc¬ 
tions  (napu  to  ipyQiopa  npeobeveiv')  was  a  high  mis¬ 
demeanour.8  On  their  return  home  they  were 
•equired  immediately  to  make  a  report  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  (uKayyeAXetv  ryv  npeadeiav),  first  to  the 
Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  afterward  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  assembly.6  This  done,  they  were  fundi 
officio ;  but  still,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held 
an  office  of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  ac¬ 
count  (evdvvag)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duty.7  The  persons  to  whom  such 
account  was  to  be  rendered  were  the  loyiaraL,  and 
the  officers  associated  with  them,  called  evdvvoi. 
A  pecuniary  account  was  only  rendered  in  cases 
where  money  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
party ;  in  other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had 
neither  spent  nor  received  any  of  the  public  money, 
fhe  accounting  party  was  discharged,  unless  there 
was  reason  for  thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  for  misconduct.  The  Xoyiarai  them¬ 
selves  had  power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to 
appear  as  a  criminal,  and  undergo  the  dvaupLotg  in 
their  office  (koyiarypLov),  upon  which  they  would 
direct  the  awyyopoi  to  prosecute ;  and  this  proba¬ 
bly  was  the  ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuni¬ 
ary  malversation.  Accusations,  however,  of  a  more 
general  nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  giving  information  to  the  loyLcrai,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  any  citizen  an  opportunity  of 
so  doing,  caused  their  uypv%  to  make  proclamation 
in  public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about 
to  render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intend¬ 
ed  to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his 
charge  would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypaipy, 
and  the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the 
usual  way,  the  'koyioTa'i  being  the  superintending 
magistrates. •  Magistrates  who  were  an n ually  eiect- 

1.  (p.  223.) — 2.  (Hernann,  Pol.  Ant.,  $  132.) — 3.  (Demosth., 
a  Mid.,  515.  —  De  Fals.  Leg.,  342.) — 4.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  45. — 
iEsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  62,  ed.  Steph.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg., 
346.) — 6.  (.Esrh.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  30,  ed.  Steph. — Aristoph., 
Ach.,  61.  —  Schomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Or.,  p.  234.)  —  7.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  367,  406.)  — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  40, 
45.- -Schumann,  lb.,  p.  240. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  214-224.) 
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ed  rendered  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  officiaj 
year ;  but  ambassadors,  who  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  had  no  time  limited  for  this  purpose. 
yEschines  delayed  giving  an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  Philip  for  three  years.1  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however  (as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  account  was  optional  with  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  himself,  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  tlte 
Tioyiorai,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  for  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately.  The  ypa<f>y  napa- 
npeobeiag  was  a  npyrog  ayuv  ;*  and  as  it  might 
comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious  kind,  such  as 
treachery  and  treason  against  the  state,  the  defend¬ 
ant  might  have  to  apprehend  the  heaviest  punish¬ 
ment.  JEschines3  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  great 
peril  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of 
submitting  to  his  trial  without  fear.  Besides  the 
ypapy,  an  eiaayyeXia  might  be  brought  against  an 
ambassador,  upon  which  the  accused  would  be 
committed  to  prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  foi 
his  appearance.  This  course  was  taken  by  Hyperi- 
des  against  Philocrates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by 
voluntary  exile.4 

nAPAlTPESBEI'AS  rPAd-H'.  ( Vid.  Parapres- 

BEIA  ) 

PARASANG  (6  napaoayyyg),  a  Persian  measure 
of  length,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Persians,  who  call  it 

(  sLLjjjs  (ferseng),  which  has  been  changed  in  Ar¬ 
abic  into  (farsakh). 

According  to  Herodotus,6  the  parasang  was  equal 
to  30  Greek  stadia.  Suidas6  and  Hesychius7  assign 
it  the  same  length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have 
calculated  it  at  the  same,  as  he  says8  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050-p535=;30). 
Agathias,9  however,  who  quotes  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  to  the  parasang  being  30 
stadia,  says  that  in  his  time  the  Iberi  and  Persians 
made  it  only  21  stadia.  Strabo10  also  states  that 
some  writers  reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and 
others  at  30  stadia  ;  and  Pliny11  informs  us  that  the 
Persians  themselves  assigned  different  lengths  to 
it.  Modern  English  travellers  estimate  it  variously 
at  from  3£  to  4  English  miles,  which  nearly  agrees 
with  the  calculation  of  Herodotus. 

The  etymology  of  parasang  is  doubtful.  Rodiger1* 
supposes  the  latter  part  of  the  word  to  be  the  same 

as  the  Persian  (seng),  “  a  stone,”  and  the 

former  part  to  be  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  -q-fX. 

(para),  “  end,”  and  thinks  that  it  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end  of  cer¬ 
tain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 

PARASE'MON  (napdoypov).  (Vid.  Insigne.) 

PARASI'TI  (napdoiroi)  properly  denotes  persons 
who  dine  with  others.  In  the  early  history  of  Greece 
the  word  had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  in 
which  it  was  used  in  later  times.  To  de  tov  tt apao'LTov 
ovopa  Tcd’kai  pev  yv  oepvov  uai  iepov,  says  Athenae- 
us  ;13  and  he  proves  from  various  decrees  (ipycpiopara) 
and  other  authorities  that  anciently  the  name  -  a ■ 
pdcnrog  was  given  to  distinguished  persons  wno 
were  appointed  as  assistants  to  certain  priests  and 
to  the  highest  magistrates.  As  regards  the  priestly 
and  civil  parasites,  the  accounts  of  their  office  are 
so  obscure  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  any 
definite  notion  of  it.  An  ancient  law14  ordained 


1.  (Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  374.  —  Thirlwall,  Gr.  Hist.,  vol. 

vi.,  p.  26.) — 2.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  193.) — 3.  (De  Fals.  Leg.,  28, 

52.) — 4.  (jEschin.,  c.  Ctes.,  65,  ed.  Steph.) — 5.  (ii.,  6  ,  v.,  53  ; 

vi.,  42.) — 6.  (s.  v.) — 7.  (s.  v.) — 8.  (Auah.,  ii.,  2,  $  6.) — 9.  (ii- 

21.)— 10.  (xi.,  p.  518.) — 11.  (H.  N.,  vi.,  30  ) — 12.  (in  Ersch  una 

Gruber’s  Encyclopftdie,  s.  v.  Paras.)  —  13  'vi.,  p.  234  )  —14 

(Athen.,  1.  c.) 
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that  each  uf  the  priestly  parasites  should  select 
from  the  jdovsMa  the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of 
barley,  and  supply  with  it  the  Athenians  who  were 
present  in  the  tmiple,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  fathers  ;  and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to 
be  given  by  the  parasites  of  Acharnse.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  very  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.1 
Thus  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  the  parasites 
vere  elected  in  the  demi  of  Attica  from  among  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  ancient  families.  We 
ilnd  their  number  to  have  been  twelve,  so  that  it 
did  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  demi.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  in  one  demos 
two  or  more  gods  were  worshipped,  whose  service 
required  a  parasite,  while  in  another  there  was  no 
such  divinity.  The  gods  in  whose  service  parasites 
are  mentioned  are  Heracles,  Apollo,  the  Anaces, 
and  Athena  of  Pallene.  Their  services  appear  to 
have  been  rewarded  with  a  third  of  the  victims  sac¬ 
rificed  to  their  respective  gods.  Such  officers  ex¬ 
isted  down  to  a  late  period  of  Greek  history,  for 
Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  said  that  parasites 
in  his  own  days  continued  to  be  appointed  in  most 
Grecian  states  to  the  most  distinguished  magis¬ 
trates  a  These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.  Solon,  in  his  legisla¬ 
tion,  called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadors  in  the  pryta- 
neum,  napaairuv,3  and  it  may  be  that  the  parasites 
were  connected  with  this  institution.* 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
very  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  from  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippic?,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epbharrnos  preserved  in  Athenasus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of  napd- 
airoi  was  Alexis,  in  one  of  his  comedies.®  In  the 
so-called  middle  and  new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their 
Roman  imitations,  the  parasites  are  standing  char¬ 
acters  ;  and  although  they  are  described  in  very 
strong  colours  in  these  comedies,  yet  the  descrip¬ 
tion  does  not  seem  to  be  much  exaggerated,  if  we 
may  judge  from  other  accounts  of  real  parasites. 
We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  much  mistaken  in  bor¬ 
rowing  our  description  of  parasites  chiefly  from 
these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para¬ 
sites  are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and, 
above  all,  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with¬ 
out  paying  for  it.  According  to  the  various  means 
they  employed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  are  the  -yelu- 
ronoLoi ,  or  jesters,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  invi¬ 
tation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with  their 
jokes,  but  even  exposed  their  own  person  to  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and  abuse 
if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired  object. 
Among  these  we  may  class  Philippus  in  the  Sym¬ 
posium  of  Xenophon,  Ergastilus  in  the  Captivi,  and 
Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautus.  The  second 
class  are  the  nonanes  or  flatterers  ( assenlatores ), 
who,  by  praising  and  admiring  vain  persons,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trogus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  admi¬ 
rable  delineations  of  such  characters.  The  third 
class  are  the  ftepanevriKoi,  or  the  officious,  who,  by 
a  variety  of  services,  even  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degrading  description,  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 

1  (Polemonis  Fragm.,  p.  115,  &c.) — 2.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  235.) — 
3.  (Plut.,  Sol ,  24.)— 4  ; Compare  Pollux,  vi.,  c.  7.) — 5.  (Athen., 
r  p  235.  \ 


to  invitations.1  Cnaracters  of  this  class  are  in* 
parasites  in  the  Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Plau¬ 
tus,  and  more  especially  the  Curculio  and  Saturio  in 
the  Persa  of  Plautus  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence 
From  the  various  statements  in  comedies  and  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch,  De  Adulatoris  et  Amici  Dis- 
crimine,  we  see  that  parasites  always  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  a  good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the 
palaestra;,  the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  re¬ 
sort.  After  they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was 
in  most  cases,  probably,  an  inexperienced  young 
man,  they  used  every  possible  means  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them.  No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could 
deter  them  from  pursuing  their  plans.  Some  ex 
amples  of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which 
parasites  endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Athenaeus*  and  Plutarch.* 3  During  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  a  parasite  seems  to 
have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  the 
wealthy.* 

PARA'STADES  (7r apaorudeg).  ( Vid.  Ant.*.) 

PAR  A' STASIS  (napacraaig).  A  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff  on 
bringing  his  cause  before  him,  and  by  the  defendant 
on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm)  paid  by  the 
prosecutor  in  most  public  causes.®  (Compare  Di- 
p.  353.) 

PARA'STATHS  ( napaarurai ).  (Vid.  Eleven, 
the.) 

PARAZO'NIUM.  ( Vid.  Zona.) 

♦PARD'ALIS  (ndpdahig).  “  Oppian  describes 
two  species  of  Pardalis,  namely,  the  greater  and 
the  smaller.  According  to  Buffon,  the  former  is 
the  Panther,  and  the  latter  the  Ou*  ?e.  It  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,”  he  remarks,  “  that  the  little  Panther 
of  Oppian,  the  Phct  or  Phed  of  the  Arabians,  the 
Foadh  of  Barbary,  the  Onza  or  Ounce  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  are  one  and  the  same  animal.  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  it  is  also  the  Pardus  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Panthera  of  Pliny.”  Buffon 
adds,  “  It  is  highly  probable,  moreover,  that  the  little 
Panther  was  called  simply  Pard  or  Pardus,  and 
that,  in  process  of  time,  the  large  Panther  obtained 
the  name  of  Leopard  or  Leopardus."  “  The  Greeks,” 
says  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Panther  and  Leopard, 
“  knew  one  of  these  from  the  time  of  Homer,  which 
they  named  Pardalis,  as  Menelaus  is  said  in  the 
Iliad  to  have  covered  himself  with  the  spotted  skin 
of  this  animal.  This  they  compared,  on  account  of 
its  strength  and  cruelty,  to  the  lion,  and  represented 
it  as  having  its  skin  varied  with  spots.  Its  name, 
even,  was  synonymous  with  spotted.  The  Greek 
translators  of  the  Scriptures  used  the  name  Parda¬ 
lis  as  synonymous  with  Namer,  which  word,  with  a 
slight 'modification,  signifies  ‘the  Panther,'  at  pres¬ 
ent,  among  the  Arabians.  The  name  Pardalis  gave 
place  among  the  Romans  to  those  of  Panthera  and 
Varia.  These  are  the  words  they  used  during  the 
two  first  ages,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  trans¬ 
late  the  Greek  passages  which  mentioned  the  Par¬ 
dalis,  or  when  they  themselves  mentioned  this 
animal.  They  sometimes  used  the  word  Pardus 
either  for  Pardalis  or  for  Namer.  Pliny  even  says 
that  Pardus  signified  the  male  of  Panthera  or  Varia. 
So,  reciprocally,  the  Greeks  translated  Panthera  by 
the  word  Pardalis.  The  term  Panthera,  although 
of  Greek  root,  did  not,  then,  preserve  the  sense  of 
the  word  n uv6r/p,  which  is  constantly  marked  as 

1.  (Plut.,  De  Adul.,  23;  De  Educat.,  17.)— 2.  (vi.,  p.  249.)— 

3.  (De  Occult.  Viv.,  1. — Sympos.,  vii.,  6. — Compare  Diog.  La- 
ert.,  ii.,  67.)  —  4.  (Lucian,  De  Parasit.,  58.  —  Compare  Becker, 
Charikles,  i.,  p.  490,  &c. — Le  Beau,  in  the  Hist,  de  l’Acad.  de« 
Inscript.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  51,  &c. — M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber’s  Encyclopfldie,  s.  v.  Parasiten.) — 5  (Harpoc.  s  v.  Hop 
|  aoTaois. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  614,  615.) 
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ditferant  from  T  irdalis,  and  by  Oppian  is  said  to  be 
small  and  of  little  courage.  The  Romans,  never¬ 
theless,  sometimes  employed  it  to  translate  the 
word  nuvdrjp,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
induced  by  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  have 
probably  attributed  to  the  Panther  some  of  the  char¬ 
acters  which  they  found  among  the  Romans  on  the 
Panthera.  Bochart,  without  knowing  these  animals 
himself,  has  collected  and  compared  with  much  sa¬ 
gacity  everything  that  the  ancients  and  the  Orien¬ 
talists  have  said  about  them.  He  endeavours  to 
clear  up  these  apparent  contradictions  by  a  passage 
in  which  Oppian  characterizes  two  species  of  Par¬ 
tialis ,  the  great,  with  a  shorter  tail  than  the  less. 
It  is  to  this  smaller  species  that  Bochart  would  ap¬ 
ply  the  word  ndvdrtp.  But  there  are  found  in  the 
country  known  to  the  ancients  two  animals  with 
spotted  skins  :  the  common  Panther  of  naturalists, 
and  another  animal,  which,  after  Daubenton,  is 
named  the  Guepard  for  Hunting  Leopard).  The 
Arabian  authors  have  there  also  known  and  distin¬ 
guished  two  of  these  animals  ;  the  first  under  the 
name  of  Nemer ,  the  other  under  that  of  Fehd ;  and 
although  Bochart  considers  the  Fehd  to  be  the  Lynx, 
Cuvier  rather  inclines  to  think  it  the  Hunting  Leop¬ 
ard.  The  Guepard,  then,  would  be  the  Panther, 
and  there  is  nothing  stated  by  the  Greeks  repugnant 
to  this  idea.”1 * 

*11.  One  of  the  large  fishes  mentioned  by  HSlian 
and  Oppian,  and  by  Suidas  under  Krjrog.  Many  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  made  respecting  it,  the  most 
probable  of  which,  according  to  Adams,  is,  that  it 
was  the  Squalus  tigrinus,  a  species  of  Shark.8 

♦PARD'ALOS  (7 rupdahoq),  a  bird  noticed  by  Aris¬ 
totle.  ‘  Aldrovandi  and  Buffon  agree  in  holding  it 
to  be  the  Tringa  squatarola,  L.,  or  the  Gray  Plover; 
but  Dr.  Trail  prefers  the  Charadrius  pluvialis,  or 
Golden  Plover.  Schneider  mentions  that  Biller- 
beck  had  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
mon  Starling,  or  Sturnus  vulgaris.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  entitled  to  no  credit.”* 

*PARD'ION  (7 rupdiov).  Schneider  follows  Pal¬ 
las  in  referring  this  to  the  Camelopard,  or  Giraffa 
Camelopardalis .  * 

PAREDRI  ( ndpedpoi ).  Each  of  the  three  supe¬ 
rior  archons  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  assessors 
( TrdpeSpoi ),  chosen  by  himself,  to  assist  him,  by 
advice  sr.d  otherwise,  in  the  performance  of  his 
vs.iic.ks  duties.  The  assessor,  like  the  magistrate 
himself,  had  to  undergo  a  doKipaoia  in  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal  before 
he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  his  labours. 
He  was  also  to  render  an  account  (evdvvjj)  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an  dpxp  by 
Demosthenes.®  The  duties  of  the  archon,  magiste¬ 
rial  and  judicial,  were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  having  assessors  must  have 
been  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  business. 
We  nnd  the  ndpedpog  assisting  the  archon  at  the 
hijt-ig  dlKijg.6  He  had  authority  to  keep  order  at 
public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to  impose  a  fine 
on  the  disorderly.7  As  the  archons  were  chosen  by 
lot  (ah ipuroi),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it 
might  often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary,  for  them 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business.8 
And  perhaps  it  was  intended  that  the  ndpedpoi 
should  not  only  assist,  but  in  some  measure  check 
and  control  the  power  of  their  principals.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  being  porjdol,  ovpfjovloi  k at 

).  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  i.,  1.— Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iii.,  63.— Adams, 
impend.,  s.  7.— Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  ii.,  p.  459.) — 2.  (.-Elian, 
NI  A.,  xi.,  14. — Oppian,  Hal.,  i.,  368.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ix., 
19  — Schneider  ad  Aristot.,  1.  c.  —  Adams,  Append  s.  v.)  — 4. 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  2.  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 5.  (c.  Neonr  , 
1369.) — 0.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theoc.,  1332.) — 7  (Demosth  ,  c.  Mid., 
’>127  -8.  (Demosth  ,  ;.  Ne»r.,  1372.) 
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Keg.  Demosthenes  accuses  Stephanus  of  buying 
his  place  of  tl  e  A pxuv  ffaaihevg.1  It  was  usual  to 
choose  relatives  and  friends  to  be  assessors  ;  but 
they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at  least  tor 
good  cause.8  The  thesmothetae,  though  they  had 
no  regular  n dpeSpoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  'avp 
SovXoi),  who  answered  the  same  purpose.3  The 
office  of  7r dpedpog  was  called  napt  Spin,  and  to  exer 
cise  it  7T apedpeveiv. 

From  the  ndpedpoi  of  the  archons  we  must  distin¬ 
guish  those  who  assisted  the  eii Ovvoi  in  examining 
and  auditing  magistrates’  accounts.  The  evdvvoi 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  then  ffiose  two 
assessors.4 *  ( Vid .  Euthyne.) 

*PAREI'AS  ( napeiag ),  a  species  of  Serpent,  sa 
cred  to  HSsculapius.  Gesner  concludes  that  it  is 
the  serpent  called  Baron  in  certain  parts  of  Italy. 
According  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Mag¬ 
num,  it  is  innoxious.® 

PAREISGRAPHE  (tt apetaypatj)?])  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  citizens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens,  called  Zevlag 
ypatyr)  ;  and,  besides,  the  dr/poraL  might,  by  their 
dtaipr/<j>e(7ig,  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en¬ 
rolled  among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides  fur¬ 
nishes  an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  dpporai,  the  appellant  party  was 
sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  sometimes 
called  TrapeyypanTOi,  napeyyeypappivoi .*  The  ex¬ 
pression  napeioypatpqg  ypatpij  is  not  Attic.7 

IIAPEI2rPA4>H'2  rPA4>H'.  (Vid.  Pareisgra- 
phe.) 

PARENTA'LIA.  (Vid.  Funus,  pi.  462.) 

PA'RIES  ( reixiov ,8  whence  the  epithet  Tetxioeaoq, 
“  full  of  houses,”  applied  to  cities  ;9 *  rolxog,10  whence 
roixopvKTqg  and  roixupvxog,  “  a  house-breaker,  a 
thief,”  and  roixupvx'ia,  “  burglary”),  the  wall  of  a 
house,  in  contradistinction  from  murus,  the  wall  of 
a  city.  Among  the  numerous  methods  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  constructing  walls,  we  find  men¬ 
tion  of  the  following : 

I.  The  paries  cratitius ,  i  e.,  the  wattled  or  the 
lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  hurdles 
(vid.  Crates)  covered  with  clay.11  These  were 
used  in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire 
houses  ;18  afterward  they  were  coated  with  mortal 
instead  of  clay,  and  introduced  like  our  lath-and- 
plaster  walls  in  the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitruvius13  mentions  as  the  next  step  the  prac¬ 
tice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying  square 
lumps  of  clay  and  building  them  into  walls,  which 
were  strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond-tim¬ 
bers  (jugamenta)  laid  at  intervals,  and  which  were 
then  covered  with  thatch. 

III.  The  paries  formaceus,  i.  e.,  the  pise  wall,  made 
of  rammed  earth.  (Vid.  Forma.) 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  loghouses 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe¬ 
rians  and  of  the  modern  Americans  in  the  back  set¬ 
tlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which  were  more 
or  less  squared,  were  then  laid  upon  one  another  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  had  their  interstices  filled 
with  chips  (schidiis),  moss,  and  clay.  After  this 


1.  (c.  Near.,  1369.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neser.,  1373.) — 3.  (De¬ 

mosth.,  c.  Theoc.,  1330.  —  Schomann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  p.  245. 

— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  57-59.) — 4.  (Schomann,  lb.,  240.—  Meier, 

lb.,  102.) — 5.  (AEL,  N.  A.,  iii.,  12. — Lucan,  Pharsal.,  ix.,  721. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (A2sch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  38,  51,  ed. 

Steph.) — 7.  (Schumann,  Ant.  jur.  pub.  Gr.,  206. — Meier,  Att 

Proc.,  347-349.) — 8.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xvi.,  165,  343.) — 9.  (II.,  ii., 

559-646.)  — 10.  (II.,  ix.,  219;  xvi.,  212.  —  Od.,  ii.,  342  ;  vii.,  86, 

95  ;  xx.,  302,  354.) — 11  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  14,  s.  48  —  Festus, 

s.  v.  Solea.) — 12.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  183  ;  vi  .  261. — 4  itruv.,  u, 
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manner  the  Colchians  erected  houses  several  stories 
high.1 

V.  The  paries  latentius ,  i.  e.,  the  brick  wall.  ( Vid. 
Later.)  Among  the  Romans,  the  ordinary  thick¬ 
ness  of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  ( sesquipes ), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydian  brick  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  ( diplinthii  aut  triplinthii),  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibit¬ 
ed  a  checkered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  alternation  of 
white  and  black  bricks.2  The  Romans,  probably  in 
imitation  of  the  Etrurians,  often  cased  the  highest 
part  of  a  brick  wall  with  a  range  of  terra  cottas 
(structura  and  lorica  lestacea3),  eighteen  inches  high, 
with  projecting  cornices,  and  spouts  for  discharging 
the  water  from  the  roof.  ( Vid .  Antefixa.) 

VI.  The  reticulata  structura*  i.  e.,  the  reticulated, 
or  resembling  network.  This  structure  consists  in 
placing  square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  their  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  cemented  by  mortar  ( materia  a  (alee  et 
arena).  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more 
durable  than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic 
tufa  is  the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  ancient 
edifices  of  Italy.  Vitruvius  says5  that  it  was  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  in  his  time.  Walls  thus  construct¬ 
ed  were  considered  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but 
less  secure  than  those  in  which  the  stones  lay  upon 
their  flat  surfaces.  The  front  of  the  wall  was  the 
only  part  in  which  the  structure  was  regular,  or  the 
stones  cut  into  a  certain  form,  the  interior  being 
rubble-work  or  concrete  {fartura),  i.  e.,  fragments 
and  chippings  of  stone  ( ccp.menta ,  jd/Lf)  imbedded  in 
mortar.  Only  part  of  the  wall  was  reticulated  :  to 
give  it  firmness  and  durability,  the  sides  and  base 
were  built  of  brick  or  of  squared  stones,  and  hori¬ 
zontal  courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex¬ 
tending  through  the  length  and  thickness  of  the 
wall.  These  circumstances  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  copied  from  the 
drawing  of  a  wall  at  Pompeii,  executed  on  the  spot 
by  Mr.  Mocatta. 


1.  (Vitmv.,  1.  c. — Compare  Herod.,  iv.,  108. — Vitruv.,  ii.,  9.) 
— 2.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  208,  c.) — 3.  (Vitruv.,  ii.,  8. — Pallad.,  De  Re 
Rust  ,  i..  11.1—4.  (Plin..  H  N.,  xxx  d.,  22,  s.  51.)— 5.  (ii.,  8.) 


VII.  The  structura  antiqua  or  insert  a,  .  e.,  the 
wall  of  irregular  masonry,  built  of  stones,  which 
were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact  form.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  this  method  of  construc¬ 
tion  was,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  consisted  of 
mortar  and  rubble-work.1 * 

VIII.  The  emplecton,  i.  e.,  the  complicated  wall, 
consisting,  in  fact,  of  three  walls  joined  together 
Each  side  presented  regular  masonry  or  brickwork, 
but  the  interior  was  filled  with  rubble  {fartura). 
To  bind  together  the  two  outside  walls,  and  thuir 
render  the  whole  firm  and  durable,  large  stones  or 
courses  of  brickwork  {coagmenla)  were  placed  at  in¬ 
tervals,  extending  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  as  was  done  also  in  the  structura  reticu¬ 
lata.  Walls  of  this  description  are  not  uncommon, 
especially  in  buildings  of  considerable  size. 

IX.  The  paries  e  lapide  quadrato,  i.  e.,  the  ashlar 
wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut  and  squared 
by  the  chisel.  ( Vid.  Dolabra.)  This  was  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  wall,  especially  when  built  of  mar 
ble.  The  construction  of  such  walls  was  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  by  the  architects  of  Greece  ; 
the  temples  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme 
skill  bestowed  upon  the  erection  of  walls.  Consid¬ 
erable  excellence  in  this  art  must  have  been  attain¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the  “nice¬ 
ly-fitted  stones”  of  the  wall  of  a  house.8  But  prob¬ 
ably  in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied  the  Asiatics ; 
for  Xenophon  came  to  a  deserted  city  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  the  brick  walls  of  which  were  capped  by  a 
parapet  of  “  polished  shell  marble.”3  Instead  of 
using  mortar,  as  in  the  last  four  kinds,  the  ancients 
gave  solidity  to  their  ashlar  walls  by  cutting  the 
stones  so  exactly  as  to  leave  no  perceptible  space 
between  their  contiguous  surfaces.  A  tenon  and 
mortice  often  united  a  stone  to  that  which  was  above 
it,  and  the  stones  which  were  placed  side  by  side 
were  fastened  together  with  iron  cramps  {ansis  fer- 
reis*)  and  lead.5  Hence  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
and  the  other  grand  remains  of  ancient  architecture 
throughout  Europe,  have  been  regarded  by  the  mod¬ 
erns  as  iron  and  lead  mines,  and  we  see  them  muti¬ 
lated  by  the  pickaxe  over  all  those  points  where 
cramps  and  tenons  wrere  known  to  be  inserted.  As 
a  farther  method  of  making  the  walls  firm  and  com¬ 
pact,  the  Greeks  placed  at  intervals  bond-stones, 
which  they  called  diarovoi,  because  they  extended 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  walls 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Cyzicus,  built  of  the 
marble  (the  Proconnesian)  for  which  that  locality 
has  always  been  renowned,  were  ornamented  with 
a  gold  thread  placed  over  all  the  seams  of  the 
stones.6  Besides  conferring  the  highest  degree  of 
beauty  and  solidity,  another  important  recommend¬ 
ation  of  ashlar  walls  was,  that  they  were  the  most 
secure  against  fire,  an  advantage  to  which  St.  Paul 
alludes  when  he  contrasts  the  stones,  valuable  both 
for  material  and  for  workmanship  {HQovg  npiovg), 
and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  exhibited  in  the 
walls  of  such  a  temple  as  that  just  mentioned,  with 
the  logs  of  wood,  the  thatch,  the  straw  and  cane, 
employed  in  building  walls  of  the  first  four  kinds.2 
Vitruvius  also  strongly  objects  to  the  paries  cratitiu * 
on  account  of  its  great  combustibility.8 

Cicero,  in  a  single  passage  of  his  Topica,9  uses 
four  epithets  which  were  applied  to  walls.  He  op¬ 
poses  the  paries  solidus  to  the  fornicalus,  and  the 
communis  to  the  directus.  The  passage,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  that  the  Romans  inserted  arches 


1.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (II.,  xvi.,  212.) — 3.  (Anab.,  iii.,  4,  f  10.) 

— 4.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Herod.,  i.,  186. — Thucyd.,  i.,  93.) — 6 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  s.  22.)— 7.  (1  Cor.,  iii.,  10-15.)— 8.  (ii 

8,  ad  fin.) — 9.  (t>  4.) 
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(t nd.  Fornix)  into  their  “common”  or  party- walls. 
The  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  supposed  Therm*  at  Treves,1  exemplifies  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  arches  in  all  Roman  build¬ 
ings,  not  only  when  they  were  intended  for  win¬ 
dows  or  doorways,  but  also  when  they  could  serve 
no  other  use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall  In  this 
“ paries  fornicatus ”  each  arch  is  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  concentric  arches,  all  built  of  brick. 


This  specimen  also  shows  the  alternation  of  cour¬ 
ses  of  brick  and  stone,  which  is  a  common  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  “ paries  soli¬ 
dus ,”  i.  e.,  the  wall  without  openings  for  windows 
or  doorways,  was  also  called  “  a  blind  wall  ;”I 2  and 
the  paries  communis,3 *  kolvoc  rolxog*  which  was  the 
boundary  between  two  tenements  and  common  to 
them  both,  was  called  intergerinus,  al.  intergerivus ,5 
and  in  Greek  /ieootoixoc6  or  gecroroixov.7  The 
walls,  built  at  right  angles  to  the  party-wall  for  the 
convenience  of  the  respective  families,  were  the 
parietes  directi. 

Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior  of 
buildings,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Their  plane 
surface  was  broken  by  panels.  ( Vid .  Abacus.) 
However  coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
be,  every  unevenness  was  removed  by  a  coating, 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  of  mortar  or  of  plaster 
with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand,  together  with 
stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken  and  ground  to  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  fineness.*  Gypsum  also,  in  the 
state  which  we  call  plaster  of  Paris,  was  much 
used  in  the  more  splendid  edifices,  and  was  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  endless  variety  of  tasteful  devices 
in  bas-relief.  Of  these  ornaments,  wrought  in 
stucco  ( opus  albarium),  specimens  remain  in  the 
“  Baths  of  Titus”  at  Rome.  When  the  plasterer 
(i tector ,  tcovLarijc)  had  finished  his  work  ( trullissatio , 
i  £.,  trowelling,  opus  tectorium ),  in  all  of  which  he 
was  directed  by  the  use  of  the  square  (vid.  Nor¬ 
ma),  the  rule,  and  the  line  and  plummet  (vid.  Per- 
pendiculum),  and  in  which  he  aimed  at  produ¬ 
cing  a  surface  not  only  smooth  and  shining,  but 
as  little  as  possible  liable  to  crack  or  decay,9  he 
was  often  succeeded  by  the  painter  in  fresco  (udo 
tectorio10).  In  many  cases  the  plaster  or  stucco 
was  left  without  any  additional  ornament ;  and  its 
whiteness  and  freshness  were  occasionally  restored 
by  washing  it  with  certain  fine  calcareous  or  alu¬ 
minous  earths  dissolved  in  milk  (parcetonium, 11  terra 
Sshnusia ,18).  A  painted  wall  was  commonly  divided 


I  (Wyttenbach’s  Guide,  p.  60.) — 2.  (Virg.,  En.,  v  ,  589.) — 3. 

(Ovid,  "et  ,  iv.,  66.) — 4.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  3.) — 5.  (Festus,  s.  v. — 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv..  14,  s.  49.) — 6.  (Athen.,  vii.,  p.  281,  d.) — 7. 

(Eph.,  ii.,  14.) — 8.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3. — Acts,  xxiii.,  3.) — 9.  (Vi- 

U-tiv  ,  vii.,  3.) — 10.  (Vitruv.,  1.  c.j — 11.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  6, 

•  U.) — 12.  (Id.  ib.,  16,  s.  56 ) 
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by  the  artist  into  rectangular  compartments,  wbiofc 
he  filled,  according  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  with  an 
endless  variety  of  landscapes,  buildings,  gardens, 
animals,  &C.1  (Vid.  Painting,  p.  715) 

Another  method  of  decorating  walls  was  by  iu- 
erusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble  (crustce).  The 
blocks  designed  for  this  purpose  were  cut  into  thin 
slabs  by  the  aid  of  sawmills.  (Vid.  Mola  )  Vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  sand  were  used  in  the  operation,  ac 
cording  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  emery  ( naxia *; 
being  used  for  the  hardest.  This  art  was  of  high 
antiquity,  and  probably  Oriental  in  its  origin.  The 
brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  built 
as  early  as  355  B.C.,  were  covered  with  slabs  of  Pro- 
connesian  marble,3  and  this  is  the  most  ancient  ex¬ 
ample  upon  record.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,*  slabs  of 
a  uniform  colour  were  sometimes  curiously  inlaid 
with  variously-coloured  materials  in  such  a  way  as 
to  represent  animals  and  other  objects.  In  short, 
the  beautiful  invention  now  called  Florentine  Mo¬ 
saic  was  then  in  use  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls 
of  apartments.  (Vid.  Embuema.)  The  common 
kind  of  Mosaic  was  also  sometimes  used  in  walls, 
as  well  as  in  floors  and  ceilings.  The  greatest  re¬ 
finement  was  the  attempt  to  produce  the  effect  of 
mirrors,  which  was  done  by  inserting  into  the  wall 
pieces  of  black  glass  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
obsidian.8  (Vid  House,  Roman,  p.  516,  520;  Paint¬ 
ing,  p.  715.) 

PARILPUA.  (Vid.  Palilia.) 

♦PARIUM  MARMOR  (IMpior  /l iOoc),  Parian 
Marble,  a  species  of  marble  much  celebrated  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  and  procured  from  the  island  of  Paros 
It  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  statuary.  “  Among 
the  marbles  enumerated  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
that  ranks  first,”  remarks  Dr.  Moore,  “  with  both, 
which,  from  the  island  of  Paros,  where  it  was  ob¬ 
tained,  wras  called  Parian ;  and  from  the  manner  ir. 
which  it  was  quarried,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  was 
sometimes,  as  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Varro, 
tells  us,  designated  by  the  name  Lychnites.  This 
is  the  stone  ‘  whose  colour  was  considered  as  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  gods ;  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles 
and  other  ancient  sculptors,  and  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness  by  Pindar  and  Theocritus.’*  Of  this 
marble  are  the  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Diana  Vena 
trix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pallas  of  Velletri). 
Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra),  Juno  (called  Capitolina), 
and  others.  Of  this  are  also  the  celebrated  Oxford 
marbles,  known  as  the  Parian  Chronicle.”  For  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Parian  quarries,  and  the 
marble  contained  there,  consult  Clarke's  Travels, 
vol.  6,  p.  133,  scq.,  Land.  ed. 

PARMA,  dim.  PARMULA,7  a  round  shield,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  carried  by  the  velites  in  the  Roman 
army  (see  p.  104).  Though  small,  compared  with 
the  Clipeus,  it  was  so  strongly  made  as  to  be  a 
very  effectual  protection.8  This  was  probably  owing 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  its  framework.  In  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  it  was  raised  above  the  head  and  struck  wiih 
a  sword,  so  as  to  emit  a  loud,  ringing  noise.9  The 
parma  was  also  worn  by  the  Equites  ;10  and  for  the 
sake  of  state  and  fashion,  it  was  sometimes  adorn¬ 
ed  with  precious  stones.1’ 

We  find  the  term  parma  often  applied  to  the  tar 
get  (vid.  Cetra),  which  was  also  a  small  round 
shield,  and,  therefore,  very  similar  to  the  parma.1* 
Virgil,  in  like  manner,  applies  the  term  to  the  cli 
peus  of  the  Palladium,  because,  the  statue  beT.$ 
small,  the  shield  was  small  in  proportion.13 


1.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  5.)  — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N„  xxxvi.,  6,  s.  9  ;  —  Z 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6.)  —  4.  (H.  N.,  xxxv.,  1.)  —  5  (Plin.  0 
N  ,  xxxvi.,  26,  s.  67.) — 6.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineralogy,  p.  77.)  -7 
(Hor.,  C.»rm.,  ii.,  7.  10.)  —  8.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  20.)  —  9.  (Claud.,  D- 
vi.  Cons.  Honor.,  628.) —  10.  (Sallust,  Fragm.  Hist.,  L.  IV.)- 

11.  (Propel*..,  IV.,  ii.,  2i.)--12.  (Propert.,  IV  ,  ii.,  40  -M«la,  i. 
<l  a  i  -Vin.' ,  ASn.  x  ,  817  )— 13.  (,iEn  ,  ii.,  175.) 


PARTHENIAI. 


PASl'OPHORUS. 


Phe  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  votive  parma, 


e?n(K*ssed  {o<pvpT/ha  rov)  { vid .  Malleus)  and  gilded, 
representing  on  its  border,  as  is  supposed,  the  ta¬ 
king  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  and  its 
recovery  by  Camillus.  It  belonged  formerly  to  the 
Woodwardian  Museum,  and  is  supposed  by  antiqua¬ 
ries  to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Claudius  or 
Nero.  The  bo-js  {umbo)  is  a  grotesque  face,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  ram's  horns,  foliage,  and  a  twisted 
beard.1 

*PARNOPS  (7rctn.ji/>),  a  species  of  Locus ta,  or 
Grasshopper.' 

♦PARONY CH'IA  [itapuwxia),  a  species  of  Grass. 
“  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  it,”  remarks 
Adams.  “  Conformity  of  names  gives  some  coun¬ 
tenance  to  the  conjecture  of  Lobeiius,  who  held  it 
to  be  our  Whitlow  Grass,  namely,  the  Draba  verna, 

PARO'PSIS  {naporpif).  Two  different  meanings 
are  given  to  this  word  by  the  Greek  grammari¬ 
ans  ;  some  interpret  it  as  meaning  any  food  eaten 
with  the  oipov  {vid.  Opsonium),  as  ihe  pa&,  a  kind 
of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  broth,  or  any  kind  of  con¬ 
diment  or  sauce  ;*  and*  others  a  saucer,  plate,  or 
small  dish.®  It  is  plain,  however,  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  passages  collected  by  Athenaeus,®  that  the  word 
was  used  in  both  significations,  and  was  the  name 
of  the  dish  or  plate,  as  well  as  of  its  contents.7 
The  Roman  writers  seem  always  to  use  it  in  the 
sense  of  a  dish  or  plate ;®  and,  according  to  Chari- 
sius,  it  was  so  called,  “  quia  in  eo  reponuntur  obso- 
nia,  et  ex  eo  in  mensa  comeduntur .”  The  word  is 
also  written  Parapsis.9 

♦PARRA,  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  about  which  great 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Vanderbourg,  one  of 
the  commentators  on  Horace  (by  which  poet  the 
Parra  is  once  mentioned),  is  in  favour  of  the 
Screech  Owl.10 

PARRICI'DA.  {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sica- 
riis.) 

PARTHEN'IAI  or  PARTHENEIAI  {n apdeviai 
or  7r apfievriai)  are,  according  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  word,  children  born  by  unmarried  women 
(tt apdevoi11).  Some  writers  also  designated  by  this 
name  those  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who  were 
born  before  the  mother  was  introduced  into  the 
house  of  her  husband.19  The  partheniae,  however, 

1.  (Dodwell,  De  Parma  Woodward i ana,  Oxon.,  1713. —  Com¬ 

pare  Bernd,  Das  Wappenwesen  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  Bonn, 
1841.) — 2.  (.Strabo,  xiii.,  9. — iElian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  19.) — 3.  (Dios., 

iv. ,  54.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  56  ;  x., 
87. — Hemster.,  ad  loc.) — 5.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (ix., 
p.  367,  368.)  — 7.  (Compare  Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  <>  4.— Plut.,  De 
Adul.  et  Am.,  9. — St.  Matthew,  xxiii.,  26.) — 8.  (Juv.,  iii.,  142. — 
Mart.,  xi.,  27, 5.)— 9.  (Hesych.,  s.  r.— Suet.,  Galb.,  12— Petron., 
34  —  Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  $  9.)  — 10.  (Vanderbourg  ad  Ho  t., 
Garin. ,  iii.,  27,  1.) — 11.  (Horn.,  II.,  xvi.,  180.) — 12.  (H0<,y  Jh,.  s 

v. -  -M tiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  4,  (  2.) 
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as  a  distinct  class  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after 
the  first  Messenian  war,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius  says 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citizens  and 
female  slaves ;  Antiochus1  states  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  those  Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Messenians  These  Spartans  were 
made  Helots,  and  their  children  were  called  par- 
thenias,  and  declared  unpot.  When  they  grew  up. 
and  were  unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  ai 
home,  they  emigrated,  and  became  the  founders  of 
Tarentum.  Ephorus,9  again,  related  the  story  in  a 
different  manner.  When  the  Messenian  war  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  the  Spai 
tan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the  camp  of  their 
husbands,  complained  of  their  long  absence,  and 
stated  that  the  Republic  would  suffer  for  want  of 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  if  the  war 
should  continue  much  longer.  Their  husbands, 
who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  Messenians  were  conquered,  sent  home 
all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were  not  bound 
by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to  cohabit  with 
the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children  thus  produced 
were  called  partheniae.  On  the  return  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  from  Messenia,  these  partheniae  were  not  treat¬ 
ed  as  citizens,  and,  accordingly,  united  with  the 
Helots  to  wage  war  against  the  Spartans.  But, 
when  this  plan  was  found  impracticable,  they  emi¬ 
grated,  and  founded  the  colony  of  Tarentum.3  {Vid. 
Epeunaktai.)  These  stories  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  distortions  of  some  historical  fact.  The  Spar¬ 
tans,  at  a  time  of  great  distress,  had  perhaps  allow¬ 
ed  marriages  between  Spartans  and  slaves  or  La¬ 
conians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  but  afterward  endeavoured  to  curtail  the 
privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which  led  to  insur 
rection  and  emigration.4 

♦PARTHENTON  {n apdeviov),  a  species  of  plant , 
which  Sprengel  makes  to  be  the  Matricaria  Par 
thenium,  the  same  with  the  Pyrethrum  Parthenium. 
Hooker,  in  English,  Fever-few.  Sibthorp,  with 
some  hesitation,  however,  advocates  the  same  opin¬ 
ion.® 

♦PASSER  {orpovOog),  the  Sparrow.  “  The  Greek 
term  orpovOog  is  used  by  Paulus  ^Egineta  in  the 
same  sense  that  Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  small  birds.  It  is  more  partic¬ 
ularly  applied  to  the  Passer  domes ticus,  or  House 
Sparrow.  Gesner  supposes  the  n vpyiryg  and  rpuy- 
lodvrris  mere  varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  latter  was  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Ac 
centor  modularis,  Cuvier.”6 

PASSUS,  a  measure  of  length,  which  consisted 
of  five  Roman  feet.7  {Vid.  Pes.)  The  passus  was 
not  the  step,  or  distance  from  heel  to  heel,  when 
the  feet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinary  extension, 
but  the  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel 
leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down.  The  mille 
passuum,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the  common  name 
of  the  Roman  mile.  {Vid.  Milliare.) 

PASTOPHORUS  {naoroipopog).  The  shawl, 
richly  interwoven  with  gold  {xpvodiraorog),  and  dis¬ 
playing  various  symbolical  or  mythological  figures, 
was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to  conduce 
to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signification,  and 
also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The  maidens  who 
carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the  Panathenaea  at 
Athens  were  called  d^pcpopoi.  In  Egypt,  the  priests 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  probably  fulfilled  a  similar 


1.  (ap.  Strab.,  vi.,  3,  p.  43,  &c.)— 2.  (ap.  Stiab.,  n.,  3,  p.  45. t 
—  3.  (Compare  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen  ,  vi.,  p.  271.)  —  4.  (Vid 
ThirlwaU,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  352,  <fcc.)  —  5.  (Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Adams,  Append.,  8  v.  2Tpov06{.)  —7  (Cibim 
v.,  1  — Vitruv..  x.,  14.) 
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office,  were  denominated  naorotyopoi,  and  were  m- 
corpoiated *  1  They  appear  to  have  extended  them¬ 
selves,  together  with  the  extension  of  the  Egyptian 
worship,  over  parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  so  that 
“  the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of  Industria,”  a  city 
of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found 
near  Turin.3  The  Egyptian  college  was  divided 
into  minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pasto¬ 
phori,  and  each  having  at  its  head  a  leader  who 
was  called  decurio  quinquennalis ,  because  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  five  years.3  Besides  carrying  the  naa- 
rog,  or  sacred  ornamental  shawl,  they  performed 
other  duties  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  the 
temple.  It  was  the  office  of  this  class  of  priests  to 
raise  the  shawl  with  the  performance  of  an  appro¬ 
priate  chant,  so  as  to  discover  the  god  seated  or 
standing  in  the  adytum,*  and  generally  to  show  the 
temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like  mod¬ 
ern  sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.®  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  supposed  influence  of  Isis  and  her 
priesthood  in  healing  diseases,  the  pastophori  ob¬ 
tained  a  high  rank  as  physicians.6 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  iraarog,  the  pastophori  were  so  de¬ 
nominated  from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a  shrine 
or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the  god. 
Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  various  offices 
which  have  been  here  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  residence 
appropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which  they 
belonged.  This  residence  was  called  n aoroipopiov. 
The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  application 
to  the  conesponding  part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
em  by  Josephus,7  and  by  the  authors  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament.8 

PATER  FAMIL'LE.  (Fid.  Familia,  Marriage 
(Roman),  Patria  Potestas.) 

PATER  PATRA'TUS.  (Fid.  Fetiales.) 

PAT  ERA,  dim.  PATELLA  (< puiTij] ),  a  round  dish, 
a  plate,  a  saucer.  Macrobius,9  explaining  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  patera  and  the  Carchesium, 
says  that  the  former  received  its  name  from  its  flat, 
expanded  form  ( planum  ac  patens).  The  paterae  of 
the  most  common  kind  are  thus  described  by  Fes- 
tus  :l°  “  Vasa  picata  parva,  sacrificiis  faciendis  apta" 
(Nigra  patella ,u  Rubicunda  tesla13).  They  were 
small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthenware,  on 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn  in  the 
manner  described  under  the  article  Fictile,13  and 
•vhich  were  sometimes  entirely  black.  Numerous 
specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  in  other  collections  of  ancient  fictile  va¬ 
ses.  The  more  valuable  paterae  were  metallic,  be¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  bronze ;  but  every  family,  raised  above 
poverty,  possessed  one  of  silver  (dpyvpig),  together 
with  a  silver  salt-cellar.  (Vid.  Salinum.)1*  In  op¬ 
ulent  houses  there  was  a  plate  of  gold  (xpvoig13). 
These  metallic  plates  were  often  adorned  with  fig¬ 
ures,  engraved  or  embossed  upon  them  16  A  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  is  presented  in  the  woodcut  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Libra  ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  exhib- 
'ts  a  highly  ornamented  dish,  also  of  bronze,  design¬ 
ed  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Mars,  and  found  at 


1.  (Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  29.  —  Porphyr.,  De  Abstin.,  iv.,  8.  — Apul., 
Met  ,  xi.,  f>.  124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.) — 2.  (Maffei,  Mus.  Verou.,  p. 
230.)  —  3.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  ad  fin.)  —  4.  (Clem.  Alex.,  P*dag\, 

iii. ,  2.) — 5.  (Horapojlo,  Hier.,  i.,  4i .)— - 6.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
vi.,  4,  p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) — 7.  (Bell.  Jud.,  iv.,  12.)— 8.  (1  Chron., 
ix.,  20,  33  ;  xxiii.,  28. — Jer.,  xxxv.,  4. — 1  Macc.,  iv.,  38,  57.) — 9. 
(Sat.,  v.,  21.)  — 10.  (s.  v.  Patellae.)  — 11.  (Mart.,  v.,  120.)  —  12. 
(xiv.,  114.) — 13.  (p.  418.)  —  14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54.) 
— 15.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  502.  —  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  1-3.  — Virg., 
Georg.,  ii.,  192.)  —  i6.  (Cic.,  Verr  ,  II.,  iv.,  21 .  —  Xen.,  Anab., 

iv. ,  7,  $  27  ;  vii.,  3,  4  27.) 
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Pompeii.-  The  view  oi  the  upper  surface  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  side  view,  showing  the  form  and  depth 


, , ,  u,,,. , 

of  the  vessel.  The  ornamental  paterae  sometimes 
represented  leaves  of  fern,  which  probably  diverged 
from  the  centre  (filicatce3).  Gems  were  set  in  oth¬ 
ers.3  We  read  also  of  an  amber  dish  (electrinam), 
having  in  the  centre  the  countenance  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  his  history  represented  on  the  bor¬ 
der.4  The  annexed  woodcut  contains  a  view  and 
section  of  a  plate  of  white  marble  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian’s 
Villa,  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Townley.  It  is  11 


inches  in  diameter,  and  If  high.  It  is  cut  with  skill 
and  delicacy,  the  marble  not  being  much  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  the  centre  is  sculp¬ 
tured  a  female  bacchante,  in  a  long  tunic  and  with 
a  scarf  (vid.  Chlamys)  floating  over  her  head.  This 
centre-piece  is  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  ivy.  The 
decorations  indicate  the  appropriation  of  the  plate  to 
the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Plates  were  sometimes  made  so  as  to  be  used 
with  either  side  downward,  and  were  then  distin 
guished  by  the  epithet  apipiOerog.3  In  these  the 
under  surface  was  ornamented  as  well  as  the  upper. 
The  Massilians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks  commonly 
placed  the  under  surface  uppermost.  Plates  were 
farther  distinguished  from  one  another  by  being  ei¬ 
ther  with  or  without  a  base  (7 rvdptjv),  a  boss  in  the 
middle  (bfitpaXoTT/,  peodpipaXog,  <t>doig),  feet  (fialavo- 
«?),  and  handles.6  In  the  preceding  woodcuts  the 

1.  (Donaldson’s  Pomp.,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Parad  ,  i.,  4 
2.)— 3.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  24. — Virg.,  i.,  728,  739. — Treh, 

j  Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  ed  Salmas.)  — 4.  (Treb  Pcit.,  Trig.  Tyr 
13.)  —  5.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii .  270,  616.) — 6.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p  50i 
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bronze  patera  has  one  handle  :  both  the  paterae  are 
made  to  stand  upon  a  low  base. 

Small  plates  were  sometimes  used  in  cooking,1 
an  operation  more  commonly  performed  in  pots  ( vid . 
Olla)  and  basins  or  bowls.  ( Vid  Patina.)  They 
were  used  at  meals  to  eat  upon  as  we  use  them,2 
although  it  appears  that  ve-y  leligious  persons  ab- 
.tained  from  this  practice  0  .1  account  of  the  custom¬ 
ary  employment  of  them  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.2 * * 
4  larger  plate,  in  fact  a  round  dish,  was  used  to 
ring  to  table  such  an  article  of  food  as  a  flat  fish.* 
«Iustard*  and  ointments6  were  brought  in  saucers. 
The  Greeks  also  drank  wine  out  of  plates  or  sau¬ 
cers,7  as  we  see  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326,  which 
represents  a  symposium,  and  in  which  the  second 
and  third  figures  from  the  right  hand  have  each  a 
saucer.  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  refinements 
of  luxury  among  the  Asiatics,  that  the  cup-bearer 
used  the  plate  as  a  waiter  to  hold  the  cup  into  which 
he  poured  the  wine ;  and,  as  the  plate  was  without 
a  handle  (dvev  uruv),  he  took  hold  of  it  adroitly  with 
three  of  his  fingers.8 

The  use  of  pateras  at  meals  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  sacrifices.  On  these 
occasions  they  held  either  solid  food  (/ uupov  Kpkag,9 
cibos10),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be  poured  out  as  a 
libation.11  We  find  them  continually  represented  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  instruments  of  sacrifice 
upon  coins,  gems,  altars,  bas  reliefs,  and  the  friezes 
of  temples.  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome, 
now  dedicated  to  St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and 
the  cranium  of  the  bull  are  alternately  sculptured  on 
the  metopes.12 

Plates  of  the  most  precious  materials  and  of  the 
finest  workmanship  were  sometimes  given  as  prizes 
at  the  public  games.13 

PATHOLOGIA  (Yladoloyuitj),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
science  of  medicine  among  the  ancients  was  divided 
'vid.  Medicina),  which,  as  its  name  implies  (nddog, 
disease,  and  Aoyog,  a  discourse),  had  for  its  especial 
object  the  whole  doctrine  of  disease,  in  what  it  con¬ 
sists,  from  what  it  springs,  what  changes  it  effects 
in  the  human  frame,  &c.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  attempt  anything  like  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  principal  physicians  of  antiquity,  Hippocra¬ 
tes  and  Galen,  and  to  give  a  list  of  such  of  their 
treatises  on  the  subject  as  are  still  extant,  referring 
the  reader  for  a  more  detailed  account  to  the  His¬ 
tories  of  Medicine  by  Le  Clerc  and  Sprengel,  and 
especially  to  a  little  work  by  Sophocles  ab  CEcono- 
mus,  entitled  “  Specimen  Pathologia;  Generalis  Ve- 
terum  Grascorum,”  Berol.,8vo,  1833.  Hippocrates, 
says  Sprengel,14  in  his  pathology  occupied  himself 
much  less  about  the  immediate  than  the  remote  caus¬ 
es  of  diseases.  It  is  true  that  he  admitted  the  the¬ 
ory  of  elementary  humours,  but  he  very  rarely  makes 
use  of  it  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  of  different 
affections,  and  always  in  an  indirect  and  obscure 
manner.  We  find  in  his  writings  very  few  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  essence  of  diseases  Tn  the  trea¬ 
tise  Ilepi  ruv  kv  Kei pahy  Tpavpuruv,  “  De  Capitis  Vul- 
neribus,”15  he  explains  inflammation  by  the  blood’s 
fliwing  into  parts  into  which  it  had  not  penetrated 


1.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxx.,  8,  s.  21.) — 2.  (Varro,  Euwen.  ap.  Non. 
Marc.,  xv.,  6. — Ili.r.,  Epist.,  1.,  v.,  2.)  —  3.  (Cic.,  Fin  ,  ii.,  7.) — 
I.  (Mart.,  xin.,  81.) — 5.  (l’lin.,  II.  N.,  xix.,  8,  s.  54.) — 6.  (Xen- 
oph  ,  p.  68,  ed.  Karsten.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Conv.,  ii.,  23.)  —  8.  (Xen., 
Cyr  ,  i.,  3,  t)  8,  9.) — 9.  (Varro,  Man.  ap.  Non.  Marc.,  1.  c.)  — 10. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  310.) — 11.  (Virg.,  J5n.,  iii.,  67  ;  iv.,  60  ;  v.,98; 
vi.,  249  ;  vii.,  133  ;  iii.,'  174  — Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  160.  —  Fast.,  ii., 
634  ;  iv.,  934.  —  Val.  Flacc.,  v.,  192  -  Juv.,  iii.,  26.  —  Heliod., 
jEthiop.,  ii.,  p.  98. — Athen.,  xi.,  p.  482.) — 12.  (Labacco,  Ant.  di 
Roma,  16,  17.) — 13.  (Horn.,  I!  ,  xxiii.,  270. — Pind.,  Isth.,  i.,  20.) 
..  .14  tHist.  de  la  M6d  )-  15.  (tom.  iii.,  p.  362,  ed.  Kuhn.) 


before.  In  another  passage1  he  has  recourse  to  th« 
elementary  qualities  to  account  for  barrenness.  He 
points  out  two  general  causes  of  spasms,  fulness 
and  emptiness,2  and  refers  all  external  irritations  to 
these  two  causes.  He  explains  the  formation  of 
urinary  calculi  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  these  ex 
traneous  bodies  are  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
sandy  particles  contained  in  the  urine.2  Galen,  in 
a  very  important  passage,*  says  that  “  Hippocra¬ 
tes  never  deigned  to  admit  the  causes  of  diseases 
according  to  his  imagination ;  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was  always  safer  to  refer  them  to  phenomena 
that  were  plainly  recognised.  Thus  he  never  pro¬ 
poses  his  own  method  of  cure  but  when  he  believes 
it  founded  on  experience.”  He  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  pathology  by  not  multiplying  to  infinity,  like 
the  physicians  of  the  Cnidian  school  (vid.  Medicina, 
p.  629),  the  number  of  the  sorts  of  diseases,  and  by 
observing  with  scrupulous  attention  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  the  same  symptoms 
according  as  they  arise  from  different  causes.6  It 
is  upon  these  principles  that  he  founded  his  ex¬ 
cellent  axioms  of  diagnosis,  and  complained  that 
physicians  had  not  sufficient  experience  to  recognise 
whether  weakness  in  diseases  was  the  consequence 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  vessels,  of  some  other  irri¬ 
tation,  or  of  pain  and  the  intensity  of  the  malady ; 
nor  could  they  discern  the  accidents  occasioned  by 
the  constitution  of  the  individual.  Thus  he  estab¬ 
lished  between  active  and  passive  symptoms  a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  he  believed  to  be  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  classification  of  diseases  according  to 
species  founded  upon  pure  subtleties.  He  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease, 
particularly  to  the  air  and  winds.  He  began  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  human 
body,6  and  then  pointed  out  the  changes  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  season  and  weather  occasions  in  the 
general  constitution.  He  thought  a  dry  atmosphere 
more  healthy  than  a  very  damp  one.7  He  regarded 
the  variations  of  the  weather  in  the  different  sea¬ 
sons  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  a  number  of  diseases 
peculiar  to  each  part  of  the  year.  Many  of  these 
principles  have  perhaps  only  been  founded  upon  a 
single  observation  ;  indeed,  sometimes  his  observa¬ 
tions  were  incorrect,  because  they  were  based  upon 
insufficient  reasonings.  When,  for  example,  he  met 
with  a  disease  in  a  town,  situated  opposite  to  such 
or  such  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  he  did  not  fail  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  the  climate.  For  this 
reason  he  attributed  abortion  and  hydrocele  to  the 
north  wind,  and  the  fecundity  of  women  to  the  east 
wind.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  that  water 
possessed  particular  qualities  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  where  it  was  met  with  and  the 
winds  to  which  it  was  exposed.  The  Humoral  Pa¬ 
thology,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  theory  according  to 
which  all  maladies  are  explained  by  the  mixture  of 
the  four  cardinal  humours,  viz.,  Blood,  Bile,  Mucus 
or  Phlegm  (tylkypa),  and  Water,  is  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  still  more  developed  by 
Plato.  The  common  source  of  all  these  humours 
is  the  stomach,  from  whence  they  are  attracted  by 
different  organs  when  diseases  develop  themselves.6 
To  each  of  these  four  humours  was  assigned  a  par¬ 
ticular  source  ;  the  bile  is  prepared  in  the  liver,  the 
mucus  in  the  head,  and  the  water  in  the  spleen.* 
The  bile  causes  all  the  acute  diseases  ;  the  mucu? 
contained  in  the  head  occasions  catarrhs  and  rheu 
matism  ;10  dropsy  depends  upon  an  affection  of  the 

1.  (Aphor.,  sect,  v.,  (>  62,  tom.  iii.,  p.  747.) — 2.  (Aphor. 

sect,  vi.,  t)  39,  p.  754.)  —  3.  (Aphor.,  sect,  ii.,  Q  71,  p.  738.)  — 4. 

(Comment.,  i.,  in  Lib.  de  Artie.,  p.  312,  tom.  xviii.,  A.,  ed 

Kiihn.)  —  5.  (Galen,  De  Meth.  Med  ,  lib.  i.,  p.  15,  tom.  x.)  —  6 

(Aphor.,  v.,  sect  v.,  I)  15,  tom.  iii.,  p.  740,  741.) — 7.  (Aphor, 

sect,  iii.,  b  15,  p  722.)  —  8.  (De  Morb.,  lib.  iv.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  325  , 

—  9.  (Ibid.)— 10  (De  Loc.  in  Horn.  tom.  ii,  p.  119.) 
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spleen.1 *  The  quantity  of  the  bile  determines  the 
type  of  the  fever,  which  is  continued  { ovvoxot ;)  if  the 
mass  of  this  fluid  is  as  considerable  as  it  can  be ; 
quotidian  if  it  is  less  abundant ;  tertian  if  it  is  still 
less  ;  and  quartan  if  there  is  mixed  with  it  a  certain 
proportion  of  viscous  black  bile,  or  atrabile .*  This 
theory  of  the  Humours  is  also  exposed  in  a  much 
more  simple  manner  in  another  wor’r,  in  which  the 
autnor  attributes  all  diseases  to  the  mucus  and  bile.3 
The  Humoral  Pathology  was  developed  by  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  Hippocrates  with  much  greater  precision  than 
it  had  been  before ;  it  formed  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  has  been 
the  basis  of  all  those  invented  since.  ( Vid .  Dog¬ 
matici.) 

The  following  is  Sprengel’s  analysis  of  the  Pa¬ 
thology  of  Galen.  He  defines  health  to  be  that  state 
in  which  the  body  is  exempt  from  pain,  and  per¬ 
forms  its  usual  functions  without  obstacle ;  and 
disease  to  be  the  contrary  to  this,  viz.,  that  state  of 
the  body  {Siddeaig,  KaraoKevy)  in  which  the  functions 
are  disturbed.4 *  One  must  not  confound  with  this 
state  the  affection  {nudog),  that  is  to  say,  the  effect 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  functions.®  That  which 
determines  this  injury  is  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
the  sensible  effects  of  which  are  the  bn lyevvyfiaTa, 
or  symptoms.6  Diseases  {diadecreLg)  are  unnatural 
states  either  of  the  similar  parts  {dp.oiop.epfj),  or  of 
the  organs  themselves  ( bpyaviKa ).7  Those  of  the 
similar  parts  proceed  in  general  from  the  want  of 
proportion  among  the  elements,8  of  which  one  or 
two  predominate.9  In  this  manner  arise  eight  dif¬ 
ferent  dvoKpdcuai.10  The  affections  of  the  organs 
themselves  depend  upon  the  number,  the  figure,  the 
quantity,  or  the  situation  of  the  parts.11 *  Symptoms 
consist  either  in  the  derangement  of  a  function  or 
n  the  vicious  state  of  the  secretions.13  The  causes 
jf  disease  are  remote  or  proximate :  the  former 
contribute,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  the  development 
of  diseases  ;  but  they  must  agree  perfectly  with 
each  other  to  give  rise  to  a  proximate  cause.  They 
nay  be  external  or  internal ;  Galen  calls  the  latter 
antecedent,  npoyyovpbvai,  and  the  former  •primitive, 
TcpouarapuTiKai .13  Those  which  are  internal  depend 
almost  always  upon  the  superabundance  {nlrjdog) 
or  the  deterioration  of  the  humours  {Kauoxvpia}*). 
When  the  blood  is  in  too  great  a  quantity,  it  is  of 
importance  to  determine  whether  this  superabun¬ 
dance  is  absolute,  or  only  with  reference  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of 
plethora  which  the  modern  schools  have  adopted.1® 
Galen  gives  to  every  disorder  of  the  humours  the 
name  of  putridity,  which  takes  place  every  time  that 
a  stagnant  humour  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
without  evaporating.16  For  this  reason,  suppuration, 
and  even  the  sediment  of  urine,  are  proofs  of  putrid¬ 
ity.17  In  every  fever  there  is  a  kind  of  putridity 
which  gives  out  an  unnatural  heat,  which  becomes 
the  cause  of  fever,  because  the  heart,  and  afterward 
the  arterial  system,  takes  part  in  it 18  All  fevers 
arise  from  a  deterioration  of  humours,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  ephemeral  fever,  which  proceeds 


1.  (De  Affect.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  399,  400.) — 2.  (De  Nat.  Horn.,  tom. 
p.  369,  370  ) — 3.  (De  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  167.)  — 4.  (De 
Diff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  43,  44,  tom.  vii.,  ed.  Kuhn.  —  Meth. 
Med.,  lib.  i.,  p.  41  ;  lib.  ii.,  p.  81,  tom.  x. — De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii., 
p.  837,  tom.  vi.)  —  5.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  1.  c.  —  De  Locis  Affect., 
lib.  i.,  c.  3,  tom.  viii.,  p.  32.) — 6.  (De  Diff.  Sympt.,  lib.  iii.,  p. 
43.  —  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  81 ,  tom.  x.)  —  7.  (Ibid.,  lib.  ix.,  p. 
646.)  —  8.  (De  Diff.  Morb.,  c.  ii.,  p.  840,  tom.  vi.) — 9.  (Meth. 
Med.,  lib  ix  ,  p.  646,  tom.  x.) — 10.  (De  Anomal.  Dyscras.,  p. 
739,  tom.  iii.)  — 11.  (Meth.  Med.,  1.  c.)  —  12.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib. 
xii.,  p.  811,  tom.  x. — De  Diff.  Sympt.,  p.  50,  tom.  vii.) — 13.  (De 
Tuenda  Valet.,  lib.  iv.,  p.  236,  tom.  vi.)  —  14.  (De  Tuenda  Val¬ 
et.,  lib.  vi.,  p.  407,  tom.  vi.)  — 15.  (De  Plenitudine,  cap.  3,  p. 
522,  torn,  vii.)  —  16.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  10,  p.  763,  tom. 
x.) — 17  (Comm.  3  in  lib.  iii.  Hippocr.,  Epidem.,  p.  740,  tom. 
ivii  ,  a  1 — 18.  (De  Venae  Sect  Therap.,  p.  264,  tom.  xi  > 
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irom  a  ^articular  affection  of  the  nvevua.1  Arnon^ 
the  intermittent  fevers,  Galen  attributes  the  quotid¬ 
ian  to  the  disorder  of  the  phlegm,  the  tertian  to  that 
of  the  bile,  and  the  quartan  to  the  putrefaction  of 
the  black  bile,  or  atrabile.  This  last  humour  being 
the  most  difficult  to  set  in  motion,  requires  also  th  i 
most  time  to  bring  on  the  attack  A  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing,  says  Sprengel,  is,  that  this  arbitrary 
hypothesis  is  really  supported  by  a  great  number  oi 
facts ;  and  hence  it  has  found,  even  in  modern 
times,  many  supporters  of  no  common  merit.*  Ga- 
len,  like  Hippocrates,  explains  inflammation  very 
simply  by  the  introduction  of  the  blood  into  a  part 
which  did  not  before  contain  any.3  If  the  jmeuma 
insinuates  itself  at  the  same  time,  the  inflammation 
is  then  pneumatic,  nvevparudyg :  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  pure,  tpAeypovudyg,  when  the  blood  penetrates 
alone  ;  ce dematous,  oldypai  udyg,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  phlegm  ;  erysipelatous,  ipwineXarudyg,  when  bile 
is  joined  with  it ;  and  schirrous,  ata^pudyg,  if  accom¬ 
panied  by  atrabile.4  He  made  the  same  division 
of  hemorrhage  as  is  admitted  in  the  present  day ; 
he  divides  it  into  that  which  is  produced  by  anasto¬ 
mosis,  dilatation,  &c.® 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  wonts  relating 
to  Pathology  that  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  of 
these  none  are  undoubtedly  genuine  (see  Choulant, 
“  Handbuch  der  Bticherkunde  fur  die  dbltere  Medi- 
cin,”  Leipzig,  1841) :  1.  nept  N ovouv,  “  De  Morbis 
2.  nept  n aduv,  “  De  Affectionibus 3.  nepi  tup 
’Evrdf  n aduv,  “  De  Internis  Affectionibus  .”  4.  Ilep) 
TlapOeviuv,  “  De  Virginum  Morbis  5.  nept  Tvvai 
Keiyg  bvoiog,  “  De  Natura  Muliebri ,”  6.  llepi  Tti- 
vauceiuv,  “  De  Mulierum  Morbis  7.  nepi  ’Atpopuv, 
“  De  Sterilibus and  8.  neot  "Oipioc,  “  De  Visu.” 
The  principal  pathological  works  of  Galen  are,  1. 
his  six  books  nrpi  tuv  Tlenovdoruv  Tonuv,  “  De  Lo¬ 
cis  Affectis  2.  nepi  Aiaipopdg  N offypdruv,  1  De 
Differentiis  Morborum 3.  n?pi  tuv  kv  rolg  Nc ay- 
pacnv  ’Aitiuv,  “  De  Morborum  Causis.”  There  is 
also  much  matter  relating  to  the  subject  of  Pathol¬ 
ogy  to  be  found  in  several  other  parts  of  his  works. 

PATIB'ULUM.  {Vid.  Furca.) 

PAT'INA  ( Xeudvri,  dim.  XeudvLov  al.  heudpiov, 
X EKavtcKTj ,6  Tiesavig,  second  dim.  Aeicavidtov7),  a  basin 
or  bowl  of  earthenware,  rarely  of  bronze8  or  silver.9 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  {operculum),  was 
sometimes  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar,10  a 
proof  that  this  vessel  was  of  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  Patera  and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as 
the  former,  nor  so  deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
compared  to  the  crater.11  ( Vid.  Crater.)  This  ac¬ 
count  of  its  shape  accords  with  a  variety  of  uses  to 
which  it  was  applied,  viz.,  to  hold  water  and  a 
sponge  for  washing,19  and  clay  for  making  bricks,13 
in  vomiting,14  and  in  smelting  the  ore  of  quicksilver. 14 
But  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery  and  phar¬ 
macy.16  Although  the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also 
used,  the  articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared, 
sometimes  over  a  fire,17  and  sometimes  without  fire, 
in  a  patina,  and  more  especially  when  they  were 
accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid.18  Hence  the  word 
occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Apicius,  De  Opsonin 
{vid.  Opsonium)  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonyme 


1.  (De  Diff.  Febr.,  lib.  i.,  p.  295,  296,  tom.  vii.) — 2.  (De  Diff. 

Febr.,  lib.  ii.,  p.  336,  tom.  vii.  —  Compare  Eisner’s  “  Beytrftge 

zur  Fieberlehre,”  KSnigsb.,  1789,  8vo.) — 3.  (Meth.  Med.,  lib 

xiii.,  p.  876,  tom.  x.) — 4.  (Ibid.,  p.  879,  tom.  x.) — 5.  (Meth. 

Med.,  lib.  v.,  p.  311,  tom.  x.) — 6.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  268.) — 7.  (Bek- 

ker,  Anec.,  p.  794.) — 8.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  40. — Pirn.,  II 

N.,  xxxiv.,  ll,s.  25.)  —  9.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Claud.,  p.  208,  c.)  — 10 

(Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  43.) — 11.  (Schol  in  Aristoph.,  Acharn., 

1109.) — 12.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  598.) — 13.  (Aves,  1143,  1146.)— 

14.  (Id.,  Nub.,  904.) — 15.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  8,  s.  41.) — 16 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  2,  s.  33.)  — 17.  (Plaut.,  Pseud.,  Ill,  ii.,  51 

—  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  s.  26  :  xrii.,  25,  s.  80.1  —  18.  (Ilor 

Sat.,  I.,  iii.,  80.) 
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b'Jo/cj?.  In  the  same  bowl  the  food  was  commonly 
Drought  to  table,3  an  example  of  which  is  Aextmov 
tuv  Aayuuv  upetiv,  i.  e.,  “a  basin  of  stewed  hare.”3 * 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  (t rid.  Lanx,  Pa¬ 
tera)  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  articles  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  bowl  was  sometimes  ornamented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  (hederata*),  or  by  the  insertion  of 
minors  ( specillata 8).  These  bowls  weighed  from 
10  to  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  obtain  an 
earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a  furnace 
instructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it.6 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin  (ke- 
\avo/iavTcia )  is  mentioned  by  Tzetzes  on  Lycophron, 
v.  813. 

PATRES.  ( Vid .  Patricii.) 

PAT'RlA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  gen¬ 
erally  a  power  or  faculty  of  any  kind  by  which  we 
do  anything.  “  Potestas,”  says  Paulus,7  “  has 
several  significations  :  when  applied  to  magistrates, 
it  is  imperium  ,  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  the  patria 
potestas;  in  the  case  of  slaves,  it  is  dominium.” 
According  to  Paulus,  then,  potestas,  as  applied  to 
magistratus,  is  equivalent  to  imperium.  Thus  we 
find  potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  praeto- 
ria,  consularis.  But  potestas  is  applied  to  magis¬ 
trates  who  had  not  the  imperium,  as,  for  instance, 
to  quaestors  and  tribuni  plebis  ;8  and  potestas  and 
imperium  are  often  opposed  in  Cicero.  Thus  it 
seems  that  this  word  potestas,  like  many  other 
Roman  terms,  had  both  a  wider  signification  and  a 
narrower  one.  In  its  wider  signification  it  might 
mean  all  the  power  that  was  delegated  to  any  per¬ 
son  by  the  state,  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
that  power.  In  its  narrower  Bonifications,  it  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  equivalent  to  imperium;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  expressed  the  pov  >f  those  function¬ 
aries  who  had  not  the  imp-  n.  Sometimes  it 
was  used  to  express  a  magisuatus,  as  a  person,9 
and  hence  in  the  Italian  language,  the  word  podes- 
ta  signifies  a  magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  the  power  that  one  private  person  has  over 
another,  the  other  two  being  manus  and  mancipium. 
The  potestas  is  either  dominica,  that  is,  ownership, 
as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
(vid.  Servus),  or  patria,  as  exhibited  in  the  relation 
of  father  and  child.  The  mancipium  was  framed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  potestas  dominica.  (Vid. 
Mancipium.) 

Patria  potestas,  then,  signifies  the  power  which  a 
Roman  father  had  over  the  persons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  (Jiliifamilias, 
Jilicefamilias),  and  generally  all  the  rights  which  he 
had  by  virtue  of  his  paternity.  The  foundation  ot 
the  patria  potestas  was  a  legal  marriage,  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect.  (Vid.  Marriage, 
Roman.) 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  patria  potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  dominica  potestas,  or  as  involving  own¬ 
ership  ol  tne  cnild ;  and  yet  the  original  notion  of 
the  patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the  dominica 
potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death  o\  er  his  son  as  a  member  of  his 
familia :  he  could  sell  him,  and  so  bring  him  into 
the  manoipii  causa  ;  and  he  had  the  jus  noxaj  dandi 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  liable  for 
the  delicts  of  his  child.  He  could  also  give  his 

1  (Photius,  Lex.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  i.,  3,  6  4.— Ar.hen., 

it.,  r,.  149,  f. — Plaut. ,  Mil.,  III.,  i.,  164.— Ter.,  Eim.,  IV  ,  vu., 

46.— Hor.,  Sat.,  II.,  viii.,  43.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  1)09  )— 4. 

(Treb.  Poll.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Fi.  Vopisc.,  Prebus,  p.  234.  e<l.  Ssl-nau.) 

—  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  12,  s.  46.  — Juv.,  iv.,  139-114  )— 7. 

(Dig.  50,  tit.  16.  s.  225.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  c  V'  '  -ft  iSue- 

ton.,  Claud.,  13. — Juv.,  Sat.,  x.,  100  ) 


daughter  in  marriage,  or  give  a  wife  to  his  son,  di 
vorce  his  child,  give  him  in  adoption,  and  emanci 
pate  him  at  his  pleasure. 

The  father  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  (vid.  He 
res),  and  he  could,  by  his  will,  appoint  him  a  tutor 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
familias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  :  “  The  child 
is  incapable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any  power  or 
dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is  capable  of 
legal  rights.”1 *  The  incapacity  of  the  child  is  not 
really  an  incapacity  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for 
the  child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance  ; 
but  everything  that  he  acquired  was  acquired  for 
his  father. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  jus  publi¬ 
cum,  the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities :  he 
could  vote  at  the  comitia  tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratus,  and  he  could  be  a  tutor :  for  the  tute- 
la  was  considered  a  part  of  jus  publicum. 

The  child  had  connubium  and  commercium,  like 
any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but  these 
legal  capacities  brought  to  him  no  present  power 
or  ownership.  His  marriage  was  legal  ( justum ), 
but  if  it  was  accompanied  with  the  in  manum  con- 
ventio,  his  wife  came  into  the  power  of  his  father, 
and  not  into  the  power  of  the  son.  The  son’s 
children  were  in  all  cases  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather  when  the  son  was. 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  commercium,  he  could  be  a 
witness  to  mancipationes  and  testaments,  but  he 
could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He  had 
the  testamenti  factio,  as  already  stated,  so  far  as 
to  be  a  witness  to  a  testament,  but  he  could  not 
make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dispose 
of;  and  he  could  not  have  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  father  by  contract,  but  none  for  himself,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  an  adstipulatio,  an  instance 
which  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  (Vid.  Obligationes.)  But  he  could  incui 
obligations  and  could  be  sued  like  a  paterfamilias. 
The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was  the  max¬ 
im  that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  acts  of  his  slaves,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  father  and  the  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them, 
consequently,  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  capacities  and  inca¬ 
pacities  of  a  filiusfamilias  and  a  filiafamilias  as  to 
obligationes ;  but  the  reasons  alleged  by  Savigny 
seem  conclusively  to  show  that  there  was  no  dif¬ 
ference  at  all. 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him¬ 
self,  and  'his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modern  writers  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  Indeed,  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity 
is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  fundamental  maxim 
already  referred  to,  that  a  man  may  be  made  richer, 
but  not  poorer,  by  his  slaves  and  children,  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  positive  rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  ac¬ 
quire  for  himself,  yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for 
his  father  might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of 
;  his  father’s  death,  a  circumstance  which  material 
ly  distinguished  the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from 
those  of  a  slave ;  and,  accordingly,  the  son  is  some¬ 
times,  though  not  with  strict  propriety,  considered 
as  a  kind  of  joint  owner  with  his  father. _ 


r 


1  (Savigny,  System,  &J.,  ii.,  52.) 
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Tlie  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfamilias 
for  acquiring  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered  to 
acqu  ire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own  what- 
ever  he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the  cas- 
trense  peculium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.1  But  if  the 
filiusfamilias  died  without  having  made  any  dispo¬ 
sition  of  this  peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered 
it ;  but  m  this  case  the  property  came  as  peculium, 
not  as  hereditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfamil¬ 
ias  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property  were  extended 
under  Constantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during 
the  discharge  of  civil  offices ;  and  as  this  new  priv¬ 
ilege  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  castrense 
peculium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  quasi 
castrense  peculium.  Farther  privileges  of  the 
same  kind  were  als;  given  by  Constantine  and  ex¬ 
tended  under  suosequent  emperors  ( bona  qua  patri 
■non  adquiruntur). 

The  patria  potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  lawful  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by  mis¬ 
take  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no  con- 
nubium,  thiiking  that  connubium  existed,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  his  case  ( causa  erroris  probatio), 
upon  doing  which,  the  child  that  had  been  born  and 
the  wife  also  became  Roman  citizens,  and  from 
that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  father. 
This  causae  probatio  was  allowed  by  a  senatus 
consu’tum,2  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  context, 
and  a  comparison  with  Ulpian’s  Fragments,3  was 
an  am  mdment  of  the  lex  JJlia  Sentia.  Other  in¬ 
stances  of  the  causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by 
Gaius. 

It  w  s  a  condition  of  the  patria  potestas  that 
the  chi  d  should  be  born  in  marriage.  By  the  old 
law,  then,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents 
did  not  legitimate  a  child  born  before  the  marriage. 
But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the  fashion  for 
the  emperor,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to  place  such  child 
on  the  same  footing  as  legitimate  children.  The 
legitimation  per  subsequens  matrimonium  only  be¬ 
came  an  established  rule  of  law  under  Constantine, 
and  was  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  children 
who  were  born  in  concubinage.  ( Vid  Concubina.) 
In  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.,  the  rule  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  which  a  child  was  legitimated  per  obla- 
tionem  curiae.  To  these  two  modes  of  legitima¬ 
tion  Justinian  added  that  per  rescriptum  principis. 
The  child  thus  legitimated  came  into  the  familia 
and  the  potestas  of  his  father  as  if  he  had  been 
born  in  lawful  marriage. 

The  patria  potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  adoption.  ( Vid.  Adoption, 
Roman.) 

The  patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  father, 
upon  which  event  the  grandchildren,  if  there  were 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfather,  came  into  the  power  of  their  father, 
who  was  now  sui  juris  it  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  father. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio,  either  of 
the  parent  or  child,  dissolved  the  patria  potestas ; 
though,  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a  cap¬ 
itis  diminutio  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  en¬ 
emy,  the  relation  might  be  revived  by  postliminium. 
A  father  who  was  adrogated,  and,  consequently, 
sustained  a  minima  capitis  diminutio,  came,  togeth¬ 
er  with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  his 
power,  into  the  power  >*f  his  adoptive  father.  The 
emancipation  of  the  child  by  the  father  was  a  com¬ 
mon  mode  of  dissolving  the  patria  potestas,  and 
was  accompanied  by  the  minima  capitis  diminutio. 

1  (Juv.,  Sat .  xvj.,  51  )— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  67.)— 3.  (vii.,  4.) 
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If  a  son  was  elected  flamen  dial  is,  or  a  daugntei 
was  chosen  a  vestal,  the  patria  potestas  ceased  , 
and  in  the  later  period  it  was  also  dissolved  by 
the  son’s  attaining  certain  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
honours.  The  potestas  of  the  father  might  cease 
without  the  son  becoming  sui  juris,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  son  being  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  patria  potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  father,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  relation  ;  but  the  term  also  imports  the 
rights  of  the  child  as  a  filiusfamilias  or  filiafamilias. 
Of  these  rights  the  most  important  was  the  capa¬ 
city  of  being  the  suus  heres  of  the  father.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  the  rights  of  ag¬ 
nation  ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered  by 
Justinian,1  who  made  the  consent  of  the  child  ne¬ 
cessary. 

PATRI'CII.  This  word  is  evidently  a  deriva¬ 
tive  from  pater,  w  hich  frequently  occurs  in  the  Ro 
man  writers  as  equivalent  to  senator.  Patricii 
therefore  signifies  those  who  belonged  to  the  pa 
tres  “  rex  patres  eos  ( senatores )  voluit  nommari,  pa- 
triciosque  eorum  lileros  ;”2  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that  the  patri¬ 
cii  were  only  the  offspring  of  the  patres  in  the 
sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  connected  with 
them  by  blood.  The  connexion  was,  as  wre  shall 
see  hereafter,  a  much  wider  one,  but,  in  conse 
quence  of  it,  patres  and  patricii  are  sometimes  used 
as  convertible  terms,  so  that  patricii  stands  foi 
senators.3  The  wrords  patres  and  patricii  have  thus 
radically  the  same  meaning,  and  some  of  the  an¬ 
cients  believed  that  the  name  patres  was  givei  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  Roman  population  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  fathers  of  families  ;4  others 
that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age,5  or  be¬ 
cause  they  distributed  land  among  the  poorer  cit 
izens,  as  fathers  did  among  their  children.6  Bui 
most  writers  refer  the  name  to  the  patrocimuna 
which  the  patricians  exercised  over  the  whole 
state,  and  over  all  classes  of  persons  of  whom  it 
was  composed.7 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  w'ere,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  city 
dowm  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a  sec¬ 
ond  order :  the  second,  from  this  event  dowm  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the  patri¬ 
cians  wrere  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth,  and,  as  such, 
formed  a  distinct  class  of  Roman  citizens  opposed 
to  the  plebeians,  and  afterwrard  to  the  new  plebeian 
aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period  extends 
from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages,  during 
which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an  aristocracy 
of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely  enjoyed  a 
title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors,  and  afterward 
by  the  popes  also. 

First  Period :  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  order.  Niebuhr’s  re¬ 
searches  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have  estab 
lished  it  as  a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  during  this 
period  the  patricians  were  the  whole  body  of  Ro¬ 
man  citizens  ;  that  they  w’ere  the  populus  Romauus  : 
and  that  there  wrere  no  other  real  citizens  besides 
them.8  The  other  parts  of  the  Roman  population, 
namely,  clients  and  slaves,  did  not  belong  to  the 
populus  Romanus,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patri¬ 
cians.  The  senators  or  patres  (in  the  narrower 


1.  (Nov.,  89,  c.  11.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  12. — Liv.,  i  .  8 
— Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  83,  ed.  Sylburg.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Romul.,  13.— Ly 
dus,  De  Mens.,  i.,  20. — De  Mag.,  i.,  16. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of 
Rome,  i.,p.  336.) — 4.  (Plut.,  Dionys.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Sallust,  Cat. 
6.) — 6.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Patres  Senatores. — Lyd.,  De  Mens.,  iv.,  50.) 
— 7.  (Piut.  and  Sallust,  1.  c. — Zonaras,  vii.,  8. — Suidas,  s  v 
Ilarpiicioi.) — 8.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p  224,  225,  nit* 
507. — (Jic.,  Pro  Ctecm.,  35.) 
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sense  >f  the  word)  were  a  select  body  of  the  pop- 
ulus  01  patricians,  which  acted  as  their  represent¬ 
ative.  The  burghers  or  patricians  consisted  ori¬ 
ginally  of  three  distinct  tribes,  which  afterward  be¬ 
came  united  into  the  sovereign  populus.  These 
tribes  had  founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the 
hills  which  were  subsequently  included  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Their  names  were 
Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titien- 
res,  and  Lnocf  eases.  Each  of  these  tribes  consist¬ 
ed  often  curiae,  and  each  curia  of  tengentes,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  decuries,  which  were  establish¬ 
ed  for  representative  and  military  purnoses.  ( Vid 
Senatus.)  The  first  tribe,  or  the  Ramnes,  were  a 
Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Romulus.  As  long  as  it  stood  alone  it 
contained  only  one  hundred  gentes,  and  had  a  sen¬ 
ate  of  one  hundred  members.  When  the  Tities, 
or  Sabine  settlers  on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  Hills, 
under  King  Tatius,  became  united  with  the  Ram¬ 
nes,  the  number  of  gentes,  as  well  as  that  of  sena¬ 
tors,  was  increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes,  after 
their  union,  continued  probably  for  a  considerable 
time  to  be  the  patricians  of  Rome,  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luceres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Caffian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a  third 
tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Rom¬ 
ulus  ;l  others,  that  it  took  place  at  a  later  time.2 
But  the  Etruscan  settlement  was  in  all  probability 
older  than  that  of  the  Sabines,3  though  it  seems 
occasionally  to  have  received  new  bands  of  Etrus¬ 
can  settlors  even  as  late  as  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  once :  the  union  between  Latins  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  since 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.4  The  Luceres  existed  for  a  long 
time  as  a  separate  tribe  without  enjoying  the  same 
rights  as  the  two  other  tribes,  until  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  himself  an  Etruscan,  caused  them  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  others. 
For  this  reason  he  is  said  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  senators  to  3005  (compare  Senatus), 
and  to  have  added  two  vestal  virgins  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  number  of  four.6  The  Luceres,  however,  are, 
notwithstanding  this  equalization,  sometimes  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  other  tribes  by  the  name  patres 
or  patricii  minorum  gentium ;  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  members  of  the  patricians, 
e.  g.,  to  those  plebeian  families  who  were  admitted 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres  are  again  call¬ 
ed  patres  majorum  gentium.1  That  this  distinction 
oetween  patricii  majorum  and  minorum  gentium 
was  kept  up  in  private  li/e  at  a  time  when  it  had 
no  value  whatever  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
clear  from  Cicero.8  Tullus  Hostilius  admitted 
several  of  the  noble  gentes  of  Alba  among  the  pa¬ 
tricians  (in  patres  legit),9  viz.,  the  Tullii  (Julii  !), 
Servilii,  Quinctii,  Geganii,  Curiatii,  and  Clcelii,  to 
which  Dionysius10  adds  the  gens  Metilia.  Ancus 
tlarcius  admitted  the  Tarquinii,11  Tarquinius  Pris¬ 
ms  the  Tullii,12  Servius  Tullius  the  Octavii,13  and 
iven  Tarquinius  Superbus  seems  to  have  had  sirui- 

1.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Cielius  Mons  and  Luceres.— Varro,  De  Ling, 
jat.,  iv.,  p.  17.)— 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  65.— Fest.,  s.  v.  Tuscum 
jcuui.) — 3.  (Vid.  Gdttling,  Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p. 
»4.)— 4.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  p.  123.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  199.— Liv  , 

35.— Cic.,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  20.)— 6.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.— Fest.,  s.  v. 
vestie  sacerdotes. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  302,  &c.) 
-7.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  304,  and  G8ttling,  p.  226,  <fcc.) 

9.  (ad  Fam.,  ix.,  21.)— 9.  (Liv.,  i.,  30.)— 10.  (iii.,  p.  170.)— 11 
'Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  186.)— 12.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  208.)— 13.  (Sueton., 
Dctav.,  i.,  <fcc.) 


lar  intentions.1  We  do  not  hear  tha  the  numtiei 
of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions,  and 
must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had  al¬ 
ready  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
burghers.2  During  the  time  of  the  Republic,  dis¬ 
tinguished  strangers  and  wealthy  plebeians  were 
occasionally  made  Roman  patricians,  e.  g.,  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  gens,3  and  Domitius  HSnobarbus.4 
As  regards  the  kingly  period,  the  Roman  historians 
speak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  king  could  not  do  this 
without  the  consent  of  ae  senate  and  the  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy5  makes  Canuleius  say,  “  per  co-op- 
tationem  in  patres,  aut  ab  regibus  lecti,”  which 
lectio,  of  course,  required  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  such  an 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  populus.6 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  citizens  but  the 
patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak  of 
any  rights  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu¬ 
sively  ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  Civitas 
(Roman)  and  Gens.  Respecting  their  relations 
to  the  kings,  see  Comitia  Curiata  and  Senatus. 
During  this  early  period  wTe  can  scarcely  speak 
of  the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  re¬ 
gard  their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light.  ( Via. 
Cliens.) 

Second  Period :  from  the  establishment  of  the  ple¬ 
beian  order  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  At  the  time 
when  the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  cit¬ 
izens,  who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians, 
the  latter  lost  in  so  far  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  cives  op- 
timo  jure,  and  were  the  patres  of  the  nation  in  the 
same  sense  ms  before.  All  civil  and  religious  of¬ 
fices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued, 
as  before,  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  distinction, 
which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents,7  seems, 
however,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  so  that  the  historian  seems  to  be  scarcely 
aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus  for  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  including  the  plebeians.  Under  the 
Antonines,  the  term  populus  signified  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  exception  of  the  patricii.8  In  their 
relation  to  the  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the 
patricians  now  were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth. 
A  person  born  of  a  patrician  family  was  and  re¬ 
mained  a  patrician,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor, 
whether  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  or  an 
eques,  or  held  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  state 
or  not ;  there  was  no  power  that  could  make  a  pa¬ 
trician  a  plebeian.  As  regards  the  census,  he 
might,  indeed,  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
his  rank  remained  the  same.  Instances  of  reduced 
patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  are 
the  father  of  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus,  and  the  family 
of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the  great  dic¬ 
tator  of  that  name.  The  only  way  in  which  a  pa 
trician  might  become  a  plebeian  was  when,  of  hi* 
own  accord,  he  left  his  gens  and  curia,  gave  up  the 
sacra,  &c.9  A  plebeian,  on  the  other  hand,  or 
even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we  stated  above,  be 
made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata.  But  this  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom ;  and  the 

1.  (Dionys  .  lv.,  p.  255. — Sueton.,  Vitell.,  1.) — 2.  (GOttlmg. 

p.  222.)— 3.  (Liv  ,  x.,  8.— Compare  Id.,  ii.,  16.— Dionys.,  v.,  308. 

—Sueton.,  Tib  ,  I.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Nero,  1.)— 5.  (iv.,  4.)— 6.  (Li» 

iv.,  4  ;  x.,  8.)  -7.  (xxv.,  12.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  3.)— 9.  (Suet.,  0* 

tav.,  2.— Liv.,  iv.,  16.— Plin.,  H.  N  ,  rviii ,  4.— Zoinr.,  vii ,  1» 
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consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  cen¬ 
turies  the  number  of  patrician  families  became  so 
•apidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such  fami¬ 
lies.1  Julius  Caesar,  by  the  lex  Cassia,  raised  sev¬ 
eral  plebeian  families  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  continue  to  hold 
the  ancient  priestly  offices  which  still  belonged  to 
their  order.3  Augustus  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
do  the  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.3 *  Other  emperors 
followed  these  examples :  Claudius  raised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  senators,  and  such  persons  as  were  born  of 
illustrious  parents,  to  the  rank  of  patricians  *  Ves-  j 
pasian,  Titus,  and  other  emperors  did  the  same.6 
The  expression  for  this  act  of  raising  persons  to 
the  rank  of  patricians  was  in  patricios  or  in  familiam 
patriciam  adligere. 

Although  the  patricians,  throughout  this  whole  | 
period,  had  the  character  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  rights  were  not  the  same  at  all  j 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  uninterrupted  struggle  between  patricians  j 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  every ! 
means  to  retain  their  exclusive  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equality 
of  the  two  orders.  ( Vid .  Plebs.)  Only  a  few  in¬ 
significant  priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of ' 
certain  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  re¬ 
mained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  patricians, 
of  which  they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  former  days 
their  religious  power  and  significance  were  the 
basis  of  their  political  superiority.6  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  and  j 
the  term  nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  curule  offices.  (Com¬ 
pare  Novi  Homines.)  This  aristocracy  of  nobiles 
threw  the  old  patricians,  as  a  body,  still  more  into  | 
the  shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united 
as  far  as  was  possible  to  monopolize  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  ;7  but,  although  the  old  patri¬ 
cians  were  obliged  in  many  cases  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  nobiles,  yet  they  could  never  sup¬ 
press  the  feeling  of  their  own  superiority  ;  and  the 
veneration  which  historical  antiquity  alone  can  be¬ 
stow,  always  distinguished  them  as  individuals 
from  the  nobiles.  How  much  wealth  gradually 
gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen  from  the  measure 
adopted  about  the  first  Punic  war,  by  which  the 
expenses  for  the  public  games  were  no  longer  given 
from  the  aerarium,  but  were  defrayed  by  the 
aediles ;  and  as  their  office  was  the  first  step  to 
the  great  offices  of  the  Republic,  that  measure  was 
a  tacit  exclusion  of  the  poorer  citizens  from  those 
offices.  Under  the  emperors  the  position  of  the 
patricians  as  a  body  was  not  improved  ;  the  filling 
up  of  the  vacancies  in  their  o  .der  by  the  emperors 
began  more  and  more  to  assume  the  character  of 
an  especial  honour,  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his 
good  services  or  merely  for  personal  distinction,  so  j 
that  the  transition  from  this  period  to  the  third  had 
been  gradually  preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  pol  itical  and  religious  priv¬ 
ileges  which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone, 
but  afterward  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Plebs,  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  several  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  of¬ 
fices.  Compare  also  Gens,  Curia,  Senatus. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 

1  (Dionys.,  i.,  p.  72.) — 2.  (Sueton.,  Jul.,  41. — Tacit.,  Anual., 

xi.,  25. — Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  47  ;  xlv.,  2.) — 3.  (Tacit.,  1.  c. — Dion 
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were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  a  I  the 
citizens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis¬ 
trates,  or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore,  like 
others,  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  classes.  The 
only  thing  by  which  they  appear  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  their  appearance  from  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  fastened  with  four 
strings  ( corrigice  or  lora  patricia ),  and  adorned  with  a 
lunula  on  the  top.1  Festus2  states  that  mulleus 
was  the  name  of  the  shoes  worn  by  the  patricians  ; 
but  the  passage  of  Varro  which  he  adduces  only 
shows  that  the  mullei  (shoes  of  a  purple  colour) 
were  worn  by  the  curule  magistrates.3 

Third  Period :  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  title,  which  con 
ferred  on  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privileges.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citizens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  from  the  father  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro¬ 
man  families ;  but  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  good  and  faithful  services 
to  the  Empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred  ;  and 
when,  during  this  period,  we  read  of  patrician  fami¬ 
lies,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such  a  fam¬ 
ily  was  a  patricius.4  The  name  patricius,  during  this 
period,  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  father 
of  the  empire,6  and  those  who  were  thus  distin¬ 
guished  occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illus- 
tres ;  the  consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  pa¬ 
tricius.6  The  titles  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  were  magnificentia,  celsitudo,  eminen- 
tia,  and  magnitudo.  They  were  either  engaged  ir 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  the  court,  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces),  and  were  then  called  patricii  prcesentales , 
or  they  had  only  the  title,  and  were  called  patricii 
codicillares  or  honor arii.1  All  of  them,  howevei , 
were  distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress 
from  ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  before 
the  public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage.  The  em¬ 
perors  were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing 
this  great  distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  ar¬ 
bitrary  despots  conferred  the  honour  upon  young 
men,  and  even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no 
one  should  be  made  partricius  who  had  not  been 
consul,  prefect,  or  magister  militum.8  Justinian, 
however,  did  away  with  some  of  these  restrictions. 
The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patricius  was  testified 
to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma.9 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  Empire,  but  was  sometimes 
granted  to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the 
chief  of  the  Heruli,  and  others.  When  the  popes 
of  Rome  had  established  their  authority,  they  also 
assumed  the  rigfit  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patricius 
on  eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
German  emperors  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
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title  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all  limes 
much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii,  a  ti¬ 
tle  of  which  kings  and  emperors  themselves  were 
proud.1 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Patrimes 
et  Matrimes,  were  those  children  whose  parents 
were  both  alive2  (matrimes;  called  by  Dionysius3 
upupida'kelg),  in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimus  sig¬ 
nifies  a  father  whose  own  father  is  still  alive.* 
Servius,*  however-,  confines  the  term  patnmi  et 
wuitrimi  to  children  born  of  parents  who  had  been 
married  by  the  religious  ceremony  called  confarre- 
atio :  it  appears  probable  that  this  is  the  correct 
use  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to 
such  children  so  long  ns  their  parents  were  alive. 
We  know  that  the  flamines  majores  were  obliged 
to  have  been  born  of  parents  who  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  by  confarreatio  ;6  and  as  the  children  called 
patnmi  et  matrimi  are  almost  always  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,7 
the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more  proba¬ 
ble,  since  the  same  reason  which  confined  the  of¬ 
fice  of  the  flamines  majores  to  those  born  of  pa¬ 
rents  who  had  been  married  by  confarreatio,  would 
also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marriages,  who 
would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  for  the 
service  of  the  gods  than  the  offspring  of  other  mar¬ 
riages.8 

PATRON  OMI  (i rrarpovopoi )  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  w  .3,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Pausantas9  says  that 
they  were  instituted  by  Cleomenes,  who  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  yepovaia  by  establishing  patronomi 
in  their  place.  The  yepovaia,  however,  was  not 
abolished  by  Cleomenes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of 
by  Pausanias,10  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  pa- 
tronomi  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus11  among  the 
principal  magistrates  along  with  the  gymnasiarchs 
and  ephori ;  and  their  office  is  also  spoken  of  by  Plu¬ 
tarch.  2  Their  number  is  uncertain ;  but  Bockh13 
has  shown  that  they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which 
the  ephori  formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  pa- 
tronomus  was  the  Huwpog  of  the  state,  that  is,  gave 
his  name  to  the  year,  as  the  first  ephor  had  former¬ 
ly  done.1* 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  father 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became,  with  respect  to 
the  manumitted  person,  his  patronus,  and  the  manu¬ 
mitted  person  became  the  libertus  of  the  manumis¬ 
sor.  The  word  patronus  (from  pater)  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manumissor  was  a 
woman,  she  became  patrona  ;  and  the  use  of  this 
word  instead  of  matrona  appears  to  be  explained  by 
the  nature  of  the  patronai  rights.  Viewed  with 
reference  to  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  this  patronai 
relation  must  be  considered  a  part  of  the  ancient 
clientela  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
at  least,  which  contained  legislative  provisions  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  subject  of  patronai  rights,  we  may 
consider  the  relation  of  patronus  and  libertus  as  the 
same  both  in  the  case  of  patrician  and  plebeian 
manumissores. 

The  libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
manumissor.  Cicero’s  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
M.  Tullius  Tiro.  The  libertus  owed  respect  and 
giatitude  to  his  patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  pa- 
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tron  might  punish  him  in  a  summary  ,vay  tor  neg 
lecting  those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due 
to  the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  a  law 
probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus.1  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  senatus  con- 
sultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power  of 
reducing  his  freedman  to  slavery  if  he  misconduct¬ 
ed  himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measure  wa» 
not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the  patron 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  lex  iElia  Sentia 
gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his  freedman 
for  ingratitude  tut  ingratum  accusare3 *).  An  ingratus 
was  also  called  libertus  impius,  as  being  deficient  in 
pietas. 

If  the  libertus  brought  an  action  against  the  p^. 
tronus  (in  jus  vocavit),  he  was  himself  liable  to  a 
special  action  on  the  case  ;s  and  he  could  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  institute  a  capital  charge  against  his 
patron.  The  libertus  was  bound  to  support  the 
patron  and  his  children  in  case  of  necessity,  and  to 
undertake  the  management  of  his  property  and  the 
tutela  of  his  children:  if  he  refused,  he  was  in 
gratus.* 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters, 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became  a 
Roman  citizen,  all  of  them  were  his  patroni. 

The  manumissor  could  secure  to  himself  farther 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio,  or  by  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree¬ 
ments  were  gifts  from  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  et  munera )  and  services  (opera).  The  oath 
was  not  valid  unless  the  person  was  a  libertus 
when  he  took  it.  If,  then,  he  took  the  oath  as  a 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chrysogonus.5  These 
operae  were  of  two  kinds,  officiales,  which  consisted 
in  respect  and  affection,  and  fahriies,  which  are  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  term  itself.  The  officiales  determined 
by  the  death  of  the  patronus,  unless  there  was  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fabriles,  being 
of  the  nature  of  money  or  money’s  worth,  passed 
to  the  heredes  of  the  patronus  like  any  other  prop¬ 
erty.  The  patronus,  when  he  commanded  the  operas 
of  his  libertus,  was  said  “  ei  operas  indicere  or  im 
ponere 

The  patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  ( turpes )  or  dangerous  to  life, 
such  as  prostitution  or  fighting  in  the  amphitheatre , 
but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or  calling  (arti- 
Jicium),  even  if  he  learned  it  after  his  manumission, 
the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due  to  the  patron. 

The  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freedmen 
(except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra,  or  hired 
themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  obligation 
as  to  gifts  or  operae  who  had  begotten  two  children 
and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child  five 
years  old.7 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronai  rights 
would  consequently  belong  to  his  children  :  if  it  was 
given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideicommissum,  the 
person  who  performed  the  act  of  manumission  was 
the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a  slave  ob¬ 
tained  his  freedom  under  the  senatus  consultum  Sila- 
nianum,  the  prastor  could  assign  him  a  patronus  ; 
and  if  this  was  not  done,  that  person  was  the  patron 
of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been  the  slave.8 
The  patronai  rights  were  somewhat  restricted 
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when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patronal 
rights,  except  me  power  to  prosecute  for  ingratus, 
the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus,  and  to 
stipulate  for  munera  and  operae :  his  rights  against 
the  property  of  the  libertus  were,  however,  the 
same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.1  If  a 
slave  had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order 
that  this  other  person  might  purchase  and  manumit 
him,  the  manumissor  had  no  patronal  right,  and  he 
lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  to  per¬ 
form  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the  money, 
and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  perform  his 
agreement,  which  the  slave  could  do  by  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.8  If  a  master 
manumitted  his  slave  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  he  retained  all  patronal  rights,  but  he  could 
not  stipulate  for  operae.  A  person  who  purchased  a 
slave,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  agreed 
to  manumit  him,  had  all  patronal  rights  except  the 
right  of  prosecuting  for  ingratitude  in  case  the  slave 
compelled  him  to  manumit  pursuant  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus.3 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  support  his  freed- 
man  in  case  of  necessity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he  lost 
his  patronal  rights  :  the  consequence  was  the  same 
’f  he  brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  The 
tx  iElia  Sentia,  among  its  various  provisions,  con¬ 
tained  several  that  related  to  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  patron. 

A  capitis  diminutio,  either  of  the  patron  or  the 
libertus,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them.  (See 
Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  92,  where  “jura  libertorum”  means 
“jura  patronorum”  or  “jura  in  libertos.”)  The  re¬ 
lation  was  dissolved  when  the  libertus  obtained  in- 
genuitas  jsy  the  natalium  restitutio,  but  not  when 
lis  merely  obtained  the  jus  aureorum  annulorum. 
(Vid.  Inoenuus.) 

The  most  important  of  the  patronal  rights  related 
to  the  property  of  liberti  who  died  intestate  or  hav¬ 
ing  made,  a  testament. 

The  subject,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Ante-Justinian 
period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  following 
heads:  1.  The  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and,  2.  the 
extraordinary:  the  former  comprehend  the  rules  of 
the  old  civil  law,  and  the  edict  on  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessio ;  and  the  latter,  the  bonorum  possessio  con¬ 
tra  tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suos  non  naturales, 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  libertae,  and 
the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which  was  given  by  the 
lex  Papia  Poppasa. 

By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  heir.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
agnation.  The  legitima  patronorum  tutela  was  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it 
was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to  inherit¬ 
ance.4  In  the  case  of  an  intestate  liberta,  who 
could  not  have  a  suus  heres,  the  patron  was  heres. 
The  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum,  which  was 
passed  after  Gaius  wrote,5  and  in  the  last  year  but 
one  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  made  an  alteration 
in  this  respect.  The  passage  of  Ulpian,6  which 
was  written  when  this  senatus  consultum  was  in 
force,  says  that,  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  pa¬ 
tron  succeeded  to  her  property,  because  a  mother 
could  not  have  sui  heredes ;  yet  Ulpian  himself7 
says  that,  whether  the  mother  was  ingenua  or  liber- 
tina,  the  children  could  succeed  to  her  inheritance 
by  the  senatus  consultum  Orfitianum.  This  appa¬ 
rent  contradiction  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that 
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the  senatus  consultum  gave  the  ch  idren  in  such  ca 
ses  an  equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rights  belonged  both  to  a  patronus 
and  a  patrona,  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  patronus.1  The 
male  children  of  the  patronus  had  the  same  rights 
as  the  patronus  himself ;  but  the  females  had  only 
the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the 
males,  and  they  had  not  the  bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas  testamenti  liberti  aut  ab  intestate 
contra  suos  heredes  non  naturales,  until  these  rights 
were  given  them  by  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea.8  A  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  is  raised  by  a  passage  in  Justinian's 
legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  discussed  by 
Unterholzner.3  It  seems  that  the  children  of  a  pa¬ 
trona  had  not,  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  same  rights 
as  the  children  of  a  patronus;  but  the  lex  Papia 
Poppaea  probably  made  some  change  in  this  re¬ 
spect.4 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  libertus  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citizen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citizen  by  the  act  of  manumission  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  if  a  person  obtained  the  citizenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  special  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus  in  order  that  he  might  have 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  freedmen,  who  must 
also,  at  the  same  time,  become  Roman  citizens.5  A 
capitis  diminutio,  as  already  observed,  either  of  the 
patron  or  the  libertus,  destroyed  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  inheritance.5 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patrona;,  they 
divided  the  inheritance  equally,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un¬ 
equal.  These  patronal  rights  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  law,  for  the  surviver  or  survi¬ 
ves  of  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  children  of  a  deceased  patronus. 
A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  inheritance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a  patron.  If  the 
patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several  children,  the 
hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children  equal¬ 
ly  (in  capita),  pursuant  to  the  law  of  succession  in 
the  case  of  agnation.7 

A  senatus  consultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertus  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest.* 

The  Edict  extended  the  bonorum  possessio  to 
patroni.  The  patronal  rights  of  the  civil  law  were 
founded  on  an  assumed  agnatio:  those  of  the  Edict 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  cognatio.  The  Edict 
called  to  the  bonorum  possessio  of  liberti,  1.  their 
children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  3.  their  cogna- 
ti,  who  must,  of  course,  be  descendants  ;  4.  the 
familia  of  the  patronus  ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa¬ 
trona,  and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  in  case  the  patronus  or  patrona 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  so  could  not 
be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  6.  the  husband  or 
wife  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ;  7.  the  cogna 
ti  of  the  manumissor. 

Originally,  if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  b  ;  could 
pass  over  ( pratcrire )  the  patron.  But  by  the  Edict, 
unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of  his  prop 
erty,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could  obtain 
the  bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of  one  half  of 
the  property.  If  the  libertus  died  intestate,  leaving 
no  suus  heres  except  an  adopted  child,  or  a  wife  in 
manu,  or  a  nurus  in  the  manus  of  his  son,  the  patron 
had  a  bonorum  possessio  of  one  half  against  these 
sui  heredes.  But  if  the  libertus  had  children  of  his 
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iwn  blood  ( naturales )  either  in  his  power  at  the 
dme  of  his  death,  or  emancipated,  or  given  in 
adoption,  and  if  these  children  were  made  heredes 
by  his  testament,  or,  being  praeteriti,  claimed  the 
bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had 
no  claim  on  the  freedman’s  property.  The  patron 
was  not  excluded  if  the  children  of  the  freedman 
were  exheredated. 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  fewer  than  three  children,  the  patronus  had  an 
equal  share  ( virilis  pars)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  freedman  died  testate  or  intestate ;  and  a  pa- 
trona  ingenua  who  had  three  children  enjoyed  the 
same  privilege.  Before  the  lex  Papia,  patron*  had 
only  the  rights  which  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  them ; 
but  this  lex  put  ingenu*  patron*  who  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  and  libertin*  patron*  who  had  three  children, 
on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  the  bonorum 
possessio  contra  tabulas,  and  with  respect  to  an 
adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nurus  in  manu 
filii,  as  the  edict  had  placed  patroni.  The  lex  did 
the  same  for  daughters  of  the  patronus  who  had 
three  children.  The  lex  also  gave  to  a  patrona  in¬ 
genua,  but  not  to  a  libertina,  who  had  three  children, 
the  same  rights  that  it  gave  to  a  patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  liberta  was  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make  no 
disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent  ( pa - 
trono  auctore).  The  lex  Papia  freed  a  liberta  from 
this  tutela  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she  could, 
consequently,  then  make  a  will  without  the  consent 
of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that  the  pa¬ 
tronus  should  have  an  equal  share  with  her  survi¬ 
ving  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the  lex 
Papia  gave  no  farther  rights  to  a  patrona  who  had 
children  ( liberis  honoratrz)  than  she  had  before  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  there  had  been  no  capitis  diminutio  of 
the  patrona  or  the  liberta,  the  patrona  inherited  the 
property,  even  if  she  had  no  children,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  children  of  the  liberta.  If  the  liberta 
made  a  will,  the  lex  Papia  gave  to  the  patrona,  who 
had  the  number  of  children  required  by  that  law,  the 
same  rights  which  the  Edict  gave  to  the  patronus 
contra  tabulas  liberti.  The  same  lex  gave  to  the 
daughter  of  a  patrona  who  had  a  single  child,  the 
same  rights  that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas 
liberti.  (Gaius,  iii.,  53 — a  passage  which  Unter- 
holzner  proposes  to  correct,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds.1) 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  the  succession  of  the  pa¬ 
tronus  to  the  property  of  Latini  liberti  differed  in 
various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  explain¬ 
ed.  Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  had  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei  he¬ 
redes  of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exheredated 
children,  in  both  which  respects  it  differed  from  the 
property  of  a  libertus  who  was  a  civis  Romanus. 
If  there  were  several  patrons,  it  came  to  them  in 
proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  former  slave,  and 
it  was  consistent  with  this  doctrine  that  the  share 
of  a  deceased  patror.us  should  go  to  his  heres.  The 
senatus  consultum  Largianum,  which  was  passed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted  that  the  property  of 
Latini  should  go  first  to  those  who  had  manumitted 
them,  then  to  their  liberi  who  were  not  expressly 
exheredated,  according  to  proximity,  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  law,  to  the  heredes  of  the  manu- 
missor.  The  only  effect  of  this  senatus  consultum 
was  to  prefer  liberi,  who  were  not  expressly  e  the- 
redated,  to  extranei  heredes.  Accordingly,  an  eman¬ 
cipated  son  of  the  patronus,  who  was  pr*teritus, 
and  who  could  not  claim  the  bonorum  possessio  of 
his  father’s  property  contra  tabulas  testamenti,  had 
1.  (Zeitschrift,  v.,  45.) 


a  claim  to  the  property  of  a  Latinus  p;  or  to  the  ex¬ 
tranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  dediticii  under  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  property  of  those  who 
on  their  manumission  would  have  become  Roman 
citizens,  but  for  the  impediments  thereto,  came  to 
their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citizens  : 
they  had  not,  however,  the  testamenti  factio.  The 
property  of  those  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  there¬ 
to,  came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini : 
on  this  Gaius  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the  legis¬ 
lator  had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  intentions 
He  had  already  made  a  similar  remark  as  to  a  pro 
vision  of  the  lex  Papia.1 

As  to  the  other  meanings  of  the  word  patronus, 
see  Clxens  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  patronatus  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  towards  a  right  understanding  of 
many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  the  authori 
ties  given  in  note  a. 

PAVIMENTUM.  ( Vid .  House,  Roman,  p.  519.) 

*PAVO  (rawf),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  Cristatus, 
L.  “  It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  precision 
the  epocha  of  the  domestication  of  the  Peacock  ; 
we  know  well,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  since  the  fleets  of  Solomon, 
in  their  distant  voyages,  brought  back,  every  three 
years,  to  Palestine,  peacocks,  which  are  enumerated 
among  the  riches  which  the  cargoes  of  these  ves¬ 
sels  contained.  We  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  the 
orator  Hortensius  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  a 
peacock  killed  at  his  table,  when  he  entertained  the 
College  of  Pontiffs  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  The 
first  who  bred  and  fattened  peacocks  for  culinary 
purposes  was  Aufidius  Lurco,  who  realized  by  this 
means  a  revenue  of  sixty  thousand  sesterces.  This 
was  towards  the  time  of  the  war  with  the  pirates. 
In  the  feasts  of  the  Emperors  Vitellius  and  Helio 
gabalus,  enormous  dishes  were  frequently  served 
up,  composed  of  ragouts  of  the  tongues  and  brains 
of  peacocks.  Buffon  says  that  at  first  they  were 
very  rare  in  Europe.  At  Athens  they  were  exhib 
ited  for  many  years  at  every  festival  of  the  new 
moon  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and  people  used  to 
run  in  crowds  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
cities  to  behold  them.  This  was  after  the  time  of 
Alexander;  for  that  monarch,  though  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Greece,  had  never  seen  them  until  he 
marched  into  India,  where  he  found  them  flying 
wild  on  the  hanks  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  they  had 
so  greatly  multiplied  in  Greece,  that  Aristotle  speaks 
of  them  as  perfectly  well  known  in  that  country.” 
The  Peacock  was  sacred  to  Juno,  and  was  nurtured 
in  honour  of  the  goddess,  in  great  numbers,  at  her 
temple  in  Samos.  It  is  represented,  also,  on  the 
coins  of  this  island.  According  to  one  explanation, 
the  star-bedecked  tail  of  the  bird  seemed  an  image 
of  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  hence  the  Peacock  was 
consecrated  to  Juno  Urania  as  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Skies.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  bird  to  have 
been  held  sacred  to  the  goddess,  from  its  announ 
cing  by  its  cry  the  changes  of  weather,  &c.* 

PAUPE'RIE,  ACTIO  DE.  ( Vid.  Pauperies.) 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  ( quadrupes )  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man’s  ox  gored  another 
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man.  In  such  cases  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against  the  owner 
of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the  damage  sustain¬ 
ed.  The  owner  was  bound  either  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  damages,  or  to  give  up  the  animal  to  the 
injured  person  (noxae  dare).  Pauperies  excluded  the 
notion  of  injuria  ;  it  is  defined  to  be  “  damnum,  sine 
injuria  facientis  factum,"  for  an  animal  coula  not  be 
said  to  have  done  a  thing  “  injuria.”  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  class  of  noxales  actiones.1 

PAUSA'RII  was  the  name  given  to  the  priests 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed,  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis,  to  make  pauses 
(pauscr)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  mansio- 
nes,  by  the  road’s  side,  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
other  sacred  rites.* 

The>  portisculus,  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pausarius,3  because 
the  rowers  began  and  ceased  ( pausa )  their  strokes 
according  to  his  commands.  ( Vid .  Portisculus.) 

♦PAUS'IA,  a  species  of  Olive.  Virgil  calls  its 
berry  bitter,  because  it  was  to  be  gathered  before 
it  was  quite  ripe,  it  having  then  a  bitter  or  austere 

PECHYS  (nr/xvq).  (Vid.  Cubitus.) 

PECTEN  ( Kreic ),  a  Comb.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  used  combs  made  of  boxwood,4  which 
they  obtained,  as  we  do,  from  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  The  mountain  ridge  of  Cytorus,  in  Galatia, 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  this  product.6  ( Vid. 
Buxum.)  The  Egyptians  had  ivory  combs,7  which 
also  .lame  into  use  by  degrees  among  the  Romans.8 
The  golden  comb  ascribed  to  the  goddesses  is,  of 
course,  imaginary.9  The  wooden  combs  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs  are  toothed  on  one  side  only ;  but 
the  Greeks  used  them  with  teeth  on  both  sides,  as 
appears  from  the  remains  of  combs  found  at  Pom¬ 
peii,10  and  from  the  representation  of  three  combs, 
exactly  like  our  small-tooth  combs,  on  the  Amyclae- 
an  marbles.  1 

The  principal  use  of  the  comb  was  for  dressing 
the  hair,1*  in  doing  which  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes 
were  remarkably  careful  and  diligent.13  (Vid.  Coma, 
p.  293.)  To  go  with  uncombed  hair  was  a  sign  of 
affliction.1*  The  use  of  the  comb  in  cutting  the  hair 
is  alluded  to  by  Plautus.15 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  was  used  in  cornfields, 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw  while  it  was 
yet  standing.16  This  method  of  reaping  was  called 
peclinare  segetem.  A  painting  in  the  sepulchral 
grotto  of  El  Kab,  in  Egypt,  represents  a  man  comb¬ 
ing  flax  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  linseed 
from  the  stem.  The  rake  used  in  making  hay  is 
called  rarus  pecten, ^  because  its  teeth  are  far  apart ; 
but  this  may  be  only  a  poetical  use  of  the  term. 

Two  portions  of  the  Greek  lyre  were  called  the 
combs  ;18  they  may  have  been  two  rows  of  pegs,  to 
which  the  strings  wrere  tied.  In  a  figurative  or  met¬ 
aphorical  sense,  the  term  was  applied  to  the  fingers 
of  a  man19  and  to  the  ribs  of  a  horse.30  The  use  of 
the  comb  in  weaving,  and  the  transference  of  its 
name  to  the  plectrum,  are  explained  under  Tela. 

PECUA'RII  were  a  class  of  the  publicani  who 
farmed  the  public  pastures  (pecua  publica31). 


1.  (Dig.  9,  ti;.  1.)  —  2.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  1885.  —  Spartian., 
Pescenn.  Nig  ,  6. — Caracall.,  9. — Salm.  ad  loc.) — 3.  (Sen.,  Ep., 
56.) — 4.  (Maityn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  86.) — 5.  (Brunck,  Anal., 
ii.,  221.--Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  23. — Mart.,  xiv.,25.) — 6.  (Ovid,  Met., 
iv.,  311.) — 7.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  121,  ed.  Aldi.) — 8.  (Claudian, 
De  Nupt  Honor.,  102.) — 9.  (Calling  in  Lav.  Pall.,  31.)  —  10. 
(Donaldson’s  Pompeii,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  78.)  —  11.  (Memoirs  relating 
to  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpole,  p.  452.)  —  12.  (Ovid,  Amor.,  I., 
iiv.,  15. — Id.,  Met.,  xii.,  409.) — 13  (Herod.,  vii.,  208.  —  Sirabo, 
x.,  3,  I)  8.)— 14.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1257.)— 15.  (Capt.,  U.,  ii.,  18.) 
— 16.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  21.) — 17.  (Ovid,  Rem.  Amor.,  192.) 
—18.  (Eratosth.,  Cataster.,  24.)  —  19.  (..Eschyl.,  Agam.,  1584.) 
—20.  (Oppian,  Cyneg  ,  i.,  296.)  —  21.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic., 
Djs.  Verr.,  p.  113  ed  Orelli. — Liv.,  x.,  47  ;  xxxiii.,  42.) 
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PEOULA'TUS  is  properly  the  misappropi  iation 
or  theft  of  public  property.  Labeo  defines  it  thus : 
'■'■pecuniae  publicce  aul  sacrce  fur  turn,  non  ab  eo  fax  turn, 
cujus  penculo  est."  The  person  guilty  of  this  of¬ 
fence  was  peculator.  Cicero1  enumerates  pecula- 
tores  with  sicarii,  venefici,  testamentarii,  and  fures. 
The  origin  of  the  word  appears  to  be  pecus,  a  term 
which  originally  denoted  that  kind  of  movable  prop¬ 
erty  which  was  the  chief  sign  of  wTealth  Original¬ 
ly  trials  for  peculatus  were  before  the  populus  or 
the  senate.*  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  matters  of  pec¬ 
ulatus  had  become  one  of  the  quaestiones  perpetuae, 
which  imply  some  lex  De  Peculatu,  and  such  a  lex 
is  by  some  writers  enumerated  among  the  leges 
Sullan®,  but  without  stating  the  authority  for  this 
assertion.  Two  leges  relating  to  peculatus  are  cited 
in  the  Digest,  lex  Julia  Peculatus  and  lex  Julia  de 
Residuis  ,*  but  these  may  he  the  same  lex,  though 
quoted  as  two  leges,  just  as  the  lex  Julia  de  Adul- 
teriis  comprised  a  provision  De  Fundo  Dotali,  which 
chapter  is  often  quoted  as  if  it  were  a  separate  lex. 
Matters  relating  to  sacrilege  were  also  comprised 
in  the  lex  Julia  Peculatus  (ne  quis  ex  pecunia  sacra, 
religiosa  publicave  auferal,  &c.)  ;  matters  relating  to 
the  debasement  of  the  coinage  ;  the  erasing  or  can¬ 
celling  of  tabul®  public®,  &c.  The  lex  de  Residuis 
applied  to  those  who  had  received  public  money  for 
public  purposes,  and  had  retained  it  (apud  quern  pe¬ 
cunia  publica  resedit).  The  penalty  under  this  lex, 
on  conviction,  was  a  third  part  of  the  sum  retained. 
The  punishment.,  which  under  the  lex  Julia  Pecula 
tus  was  originally  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  was 
changed  into  deportatio :  the  offender  lost  all  his 
rights,  and  his  property  was  forfeited.  Under  the 
Empire  sacrilege  was  punished  with  death.  A 
“  sacrilegus”  is  one  who  plunders  public  sacred  pla- 

^PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.  ( Vid.  Servus.) 

PECU'LIUM.  (Vid.  Servus.) 

PECU'LIUM  CASTRENSE.  (Vid.  Patria  Po 
testas,  p.  742.) 

PECU'NIA.  (Vid.  JEt,  Argentum,  Aurum.) 

PECU'NIA.  (Vid.  Herbs,  Roman,  p.  497.) 

PECU'NIA  CERTA.  (Vid.  Obligationes,  page 
673.) 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.  (Vid.  Judex  Pedaneus.) 

PEDA'RII.  (Vid.  Senatus.) 

PE'DICA,  formed  from  pes  on  the  same  analogy 
with  Manica  (nepLaueAlc,  Ion.  et  Att.  nedt]*),  a  fetter, 
an  ankle-ring. 

Fetters  were  worn  for  the  sake  of  restraint  by  lu¬ 
natics,6  criminals,  and  captives,6  and  by  horses  in¬ 
stead  of  a  halter.7  Another  kind  of  fetter  was  the 
noose  (laqueus  currax 8)  used  to  catch  birds,  which 
was  the  appropriate  employment  of  winter.9  For 
the  sake  of  ornament,  fetters  or  ankle-rings  were 
worn  by  females.  (Vid.  Periscelis.) 

PEDPSEQUI  were  a  class  of  slaves,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  follow  their  master  when  he  went  out  of 
his  house.  This  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
given  to  any  slave  who  accompanied  his  master ; 
but  the  pedisequi  seem  to  have  formed  a  special 
class,  which  was  almost  the  lowest  of  all.10  There 
was  a  similar  class  of  female  slaves,  called  pedisc- 
quae.11 

PEDUM  ( KopvvTj,  layuboXof3),  a  Crook.  Ita 
curved  extremity  was  used  by  the  shepherds  to  lay 
hold  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  principally  by  their  legs, 
so  as  to  preserve  them  from  running  into  danger,  or 


1.  (Off.,  iii.,  18.)  — 2.  (Liv.,  v.,  32  ;  xxxvii.,  57  ;  xxxvii'  ,  54.) 
— 3.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  13.)  —  4.  (Moeris,  Attic.)  —  5.  (Mark,  v  ,  4. — 
Luke,  viii.,  29.) — 6.  (Herod.,  i.,  86-90  ;  iii.,  23  ;  v.,  77. —  Xen , 
Anab.,  iv.,  3,  (>  8.)— 7.  (Horn.,  II.,  xiii.,  36.)  —  8.  (Gratius,  Cy¬ 
neg.,  89.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  307.)  — 10.  (Nep  ,  Attic.,  13.— 
Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  IV.,  ii..  18.) — 11.  (Plaut.,  Asin  ,  I.,  iii.,  31. — 
Corapai*  I  jcker,  Gallus,  ,  p.  101.)  —  12  (Tbeocrit ,  vii ,  4J 
128.) 


PEGMA 
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to  lescue  them  when  they  were  in  want  of  assist¬ 
ance.1  The  accompanying  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  painting  found  at  Civita  Vecchia.2  It  shows  the 
crook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdess,  who  sits  upon  a 
rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
'»ondout  to  Oscillum  ) 


The  herdsman  also  used  a  crook,  hut  less  curved, 
with  a  heavy  head,  and  hence  called  nalavpoip ;  he 
threw  it  at  any  of  the  herd  which  strayed  from  the 
rest.1 * 

On  account  of  its  connexion  with  pastoral  life, 
the  crook  is  continually  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan,*  and  of  satyrs,  fauns,  and 
shepherds.  It  was  also  the  usual  attribute  of  Tha¬ 
lia,  as  the  muse  of  pastoral  poetry.5 

♦PEG'ANON  (7 T-r/yavov),  the  herb  Rue.  The  two 
species  described  by  Dioscorides  are,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  Ruta  montana  and  horlensis,  the  Mountain 
and  Garden  Rue.  Linnajus  named  the  former  the 
Peganum  harmala.  Schneider  thinks  that  the  nr/- 
■yavov  of  Theophrastus  applies  to  the  Ruta  graveo- 
Uns  and  montana. 6 * 

PEGMA  (71 -ftypa),  a  Pageant,  i.  e.,  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  ( tabulata ), 
which  were  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  balance- weights  ( ponderibus  reductis1).  These 
great  machines  were  used  in  the  Roman  amphithe¬ 
atres,8  the  gladiators  who  fought  upon  them  being 
called  pegmares.9  They  were  supported  upon 
wheels,  so  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  circus,  glittering 
with  silver  and  a  profusion  of  wealth.10  At  other 
times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though  danger¬ 
ous11  display  of  fireworks.12  Accidents  sometimes 
happened  to  the  musicians  and  other  performers 
who  were  carried  upon  them.13  When  Vespasian 
and  Titus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the  Jews, 
the  procession  included  pageants  of  extraordinary 
magnitude  and  splendour,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
stages  above  one  another,  hung  with  rich  tapestry, 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold.  By  the  aid  of  vari¬ 
ous  contrivances,  they  represented  battles  and  their 
numerous  incidents,  and  the  attack  and  defence  of 
the  cities  of  Judaea.14 

The  pageant  was  also  used  in  sacrifices.  A  bull 
having  been  slain  on  one  of  the  stages,  the  high- 
priest  placed  himself  below,  in  a  cavern,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  blood  upon  his  person  and  his  garments, 
and  in  this  state  he  w  as  produced  by  the  flamines 
before  the  worshippers.15 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero15  may  have 
been  movable  bookcases. 

1.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  v.,  88.  —  Servius  ad  loc.  —  Festus,  s.  v.)  —  2. 

(Ant.  d’Ercolano,  t.  iii.,  tav.  53.) — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  844-846. 
— Eustath.  ad  loc. — Apoll.  Rhod.  974.) — 4.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun., 
xiii.,  334.)  —  5.  (Combe,  Anc.  Marbles  of  Br.  Museum,  part  iii., 
pi.  5.)— 6.  (Iheophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 
7.  (Claudian,  De  Mallii  Theod.  Cons.,  323-328.  —  Sen.,  Epist., 
89.) — 8.  (Juv.,  iv.,  121.— Mart.,  i.,  2,2. — Sueton.,  Claud.,  34.) — 
9  (Calig.,26.)— 10.  (Flin.,  H.  N.,  xxsiiv ,  3.  s.  16  )— It.  (Vo pise., 
Carin.,  15.)  —  12.  (Claudian,  1.  c.) —  13.  (Phsedr.,  v  ,  7,  7  )— 14. 
(Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  vii.,  24.)— 15.  (fiudont.,  Pmiteph.  Rom 
Mart..  1008-1052.)— 16  (ad  Att.,  iv.,  8.) 


♦PE'LAMYS  (nr/Aa/wc),  a  species  Of  Scomber  01 
Thunny.  According  to  Pallas,  the  mjTiaplg  men¬ 
tioned  by  Strabo  as  a  fish  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  the 
Mugil  cephalus,  Linn.  A  species  of  iry^apvc;  is  at 
the  present  day  denominated  Palymede  by  the  fish¬ 
ermen  at  Marseilles.  T  le  aapda  was  a  pickle  made 
from  the  rcyXapvg.1 

♦PELAllGUS  (TreAapyof),  the  common  Stork,  or 
Ciconia  alba,  Belon,  the  same  as  the  Ardea  Ciconia, 
L.  Aristotle  errs  in  making  the  Stork  a  hyberna- 
ting  bird.  JElian  and  Pliny  state,  more  correctly, 
that  it  migrates  like  the  Crane.  ( Vid .  Ciconia.)* 

PELA'TAI  (rteAdrui)  are  defined  by  Pollux*  and 
other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers  working  for 
hire,  like  the  tir/re c,  in  contradistinction  to  the  He¬ 
lots  and  Penestae,  who  were  bondsmen  or  serfs, 
having  lost  their  freedom  by  conquest  or  otherwise. 
Aristotle*  thus  connects  their  name  with  rreAaf : 
II eTiurai,  he  says,  from  rrsAac,  oiov  e-yyiora  did  rcevl- 
av  TTpoolovTEQ :  i.  persons  who  are  obliged  by 
poverty  to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus5 
gives  the  same  explanation  :  YleldTrn,  6  dvrl  rpoipuv 
vnypeTuv  ual  Ttpocnre/M^uv.  In  the  later  Greek  wri¬ 
ters,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  the  word  is  used  for  the  Latin  cliens,  though 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  two  terms  are  by  no 
means  similar.  Plutarch6  also  uses  the  word  rath¬ 
er  loosely  for  Helots ;  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of 
Illyrians  (the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  pros- 
pelatas,  compared  by  Theopompus7  with  the  Helcts 
of  Laconia.8 

♦PEL'ECAN  (7rc/t ekciv),  the  Pelican,  called  also, 
in  Greek,  tte^ekivoc.  It  is  the  Onocrotalus  of  Pliny, 
and  hence  its  scientific  name  of  Pelecanus  Onocrota¬ 
lus.  The  Greek  name  is  derived  from  the  axe¬ 
shaped  bill  of  the  bird  (neTiEKvq,  “  an  axe”).9 

♦PELECLNUS  (tteAekivoc),  a  plant,  which  Stack- 
house  and  Sprengel  refer  to  the  Coronilla  securida- 
ca,  or  Joint-plodded  Colutea.  Dioscorides  enumer 
ates  the  ire?*, ekivoc  among  the  synonymes  cf  the 
Hedysarum  ( r/dvaapov ).10 

*11.  (m/XEKivog),  a  plant,  the  Biserrula  Pelecinus 
Stackhouse,  however,  makes  it  the  same  with  the 
preceding.11 

♦PELEIAS  (7reAe(df),  the  Rock  Dove  or  Stock 
Pigeon,  the  Columba  livia,  Brisson.  It  is  particu 
larly  timid,  and  hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of 
Tpypuv.19 

PELLEX.  {Vid.  Concubina,  Roman.) 

PELLIS  {deppa,  dopd),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a  quad¬ 
ruped. 

Before  weaving  was  introduced  into  Europe, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabitants  were 
universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  practice  contin¬ 
ued  among  the  less  civilized  nations,13  and  is  often 
ascribed  by  the  poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  be¬ 
ings.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  skins 
which  were  thus  employed  either  in  fiction  or  in 
real  life  :  1.  The  lion’s  skin  (?iEovrrj).  The  story  of 
the  Nemean  lion  may  have  been  founded  in  fact. 
The  existence  of  these  animals  in  Northern  Greece, 
Thessaly,  and  Macedonia,  is  attested  by  Herodotus14 
and  Aristotle  ;15  and  that  they  were  comparatively 
abundant  in  Asia  Minor  is  manifest  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Hence  Agamem¬ 
non,  preparing  to  walk  out  from  his  tent  by  night, 
puts  on,  instead  of  a  blanket  (vid.  Pallium),  the 
bide  of  a  great  lion,  while  Menelaus  clothes  himself 

1.  (JElian,  N.  A.,  xv.,  10. — Aristotle,  H.  A.,  v.,  9.) — 2.  (Aris- 

tot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 3.  (iii.,  82.)  —  4 

(ap.  Phot.,  s.  v.  IIsAdrai.) — 5.  (Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Age*.,  c 

6.) — 7.  (ap.  Ath.,  vi.,  271,  d.,  e.)—8.  (Muller,  Dot  .,  iii.,  4,  )  7 

— Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  p.  322.)— 9.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  14. — Id. 

ih..  ix.,  11.) — 10.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13. — Adams,  Append., 

s.  v.)— 11.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  viii.,  8  )— 12.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii., 

140. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 13.  (Virg  ,  Georg.,  iii.,  383. — T» 

cit..  Germ.,  17,  46.— Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10,  19.) — 14.  (vii.,  I2fe  t 

—15.  (H.  A.,  «.,  31.) 


PELLIS 
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i'l  that  of  a  leopard.1  For  this  purpose  the  claws 
l  f  the  lion  were  carefully  retained,  and  sometimes 
t  avered  with  thin  plates  of  gold.2  The  manner  of 
rearing  the  skin  is  described  in  the  article  Arma, 
p.  93.3  2.  The  skin  of  the  tigress  was  worn  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lion’s,  covering  the  back  from 
nead  to  foot,4 *  and  with  the  claws  gilded.4  3.  The 
leopard’s  or  panther’s  skin  (napda’krj)  is  represented 
in  the  Iliad  as  worn,  not  only  by  Menelaus  as  above 
quoted,  but  by  Paris,  who  adorns  himself  with  it  in 
the  day,  and  in  sight  of  the  two  armies.6  It  is  also 
attributed  to  Jason.7  It  was  greatly  admired  on 
account  of  its  spots,  and  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  like  a  pallium.8  ( Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  365.) 
The  high-priest  of  the  Egyptians  wore  a  leopard’s 
skin  on  grand  occasions.8  4.  Pan  wore  the  skin  of 
the  lynx.10  5.  The  wolfskin  ( Xvnfj )  seems  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  dress  of  Amphiaraus,  who  is  the  middle 
figure  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  719.  It  was  adopted  as 
a  defence  tror-  the  nightly  cold  by  Dolon.11  6.  The 
foxskin  is  aU  ibuted  only  to  barbarous  nations, 
such  as  the  S  'pthae.12  7.  The  ermine  derives  its 
name  from  Armenia,  with  which  country  the  an¬ 
cients,  especially  the  Ionians,  carried  on  a  trade  in 
furs.  Ermine  skins  were  greatly  admired  for  their 
delicacy  and  softness,  and  were  taken  to  Persia  to 
make  robes  for  the  grandees  by  being  sewed  to¬ 
gether.13  8.  The  doeskin,  worn  by  Pan  over  his 
left  side.14 *  ( Vid.  Nebris.)  9.  The  bear’s  skin  was 
constantly  worn  instead  of  the  blanket  (xAalva)  by 
Ancaeus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.16  10.  The  bull’s 
hide  was  employed  in  like  manner  (vid.  Arma,  p. 
93),  especially  that  ol  the  young  bull  (juvencus16). 
11.  The  goatskin  (aiyic,  vuKog )  is  mentioned,  not 
only  as  the  attribute  of  divine  and  mythological  be¬ 
ings17  (vid.  ^EgisI,  but  as  the  common  clothing  of 
the  goatherd18  and  the  labouring  man.19  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  language  of  Varro20  implies  that  his  coun¬ 
trymen  had  ceased  to  clothe  themselves  in  goat¬ 
skins,  which  were  abandoned  to  the  less  refined  in¬ 
habitants  of  Getulia  and  Sardinia.  The  uncouth 
goatskin  garment  of  the  Sardinians  was  called 
tnaslruca.  The  term  aiavpa  or  aiavpva  denoted  an 
article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was  made  by 
sewing  together  several  goatskins  with  the  hair 
on.21  12.  The  sheepskin  (ola,  vuKog,  6iif>6epa)  was 

worn  not  only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Helots,  but  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  The  lambskin  was  called 
upvatd f,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  had  a  sheep¬ 
skin  sewed  to  it  below,  Ka.Tuvu.nr]. 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that,  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  advanced  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
use  of  hides  for  clothing  was  gradually  abandoned, 
the  pallium  or  blanket  being  substituted  for  them, 
and  worn  very  much  after  the  same  fashion.  Skins, 
however,  continued  to  be  used  as  coverings  for 
beds  and  couches,22  and  as  clothing  for  slaves  and 
the  poor,  especially  in  the  country.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe  retained  the  use  of  them  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society23  ( pellita  Getarum  curia 24), 
while  the  Greeks  and  Romans  constantly  regarded 
it  as  a  sign  of  rusticity  and  savage  barbarism  to  be 
so  clothed.  Hence  it  was  matter  of  censure  and 
indignation  when  Rufinus,  prime  minister  of  the 

1.  (II.,  x.,  22-30.)  —  2.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  viii.,  553.) — 3.  (Compare 

Diod.  Sic.,  i.,  24  ;  xvi.,  44. — Virg.,  Ain.,  viii.,  177 ;  ix.,  3u6.) — 

4.  (Vil-g.,  Ain.,  xi.,  577.) — 5.  (Claudian,  De  Rapt.  Proserp.,  i., 

16-18.)— 6.  (II.,  iii,  17.)— 7.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  iv.,  81.) — 8.  (Virg., 

Ain.,  viii.,  460  ' — (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  279.) 

— 10.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Pana,  23,  24.) — 11  (Horn.,  11  ,  x.,  334, 

459. — Schol.  in  II.,  iii.,  17.) — i2.  (Sen.,  Epist.,91.) — 13.  (Ailian, 

H  A.,  xvii.,  17.— Sen.,  1.  c. — Justin,  ii.,  2,  9. — Amm.  Marcell., 

xxxi.,  3.) — 14.  (Sil.  Ital.,  Pun.,  xiii.,  329-335.) — 15.  (Orpheus, 

Argon.,  201,  202.— Compare  Virg.,  Ain.,  v.,  37.)— 16.  (Ain.,  xi., 

67'*) — 17.  (Sil.  Ital.,  I  c.)— 18.  (Theocrit.,  vii.,  15.) — 19.  (Virg., 

Mont.,  22.) — 20.  (De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  sub  fin.)  —  21.  (Schol.  in 

A'iToph..  Aves,  122.)  — 22.  (Theocrit.,  v.,  2-13,  50-58.)--23. 

01  8£,t„  li.  cc.) — 24.  (Claudian  Roll.  G*..,  481  ) 
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Emperor  Honorius,  first  occupied  the  seat  of  jus 
tice  in  a  furred  robe  (moerent  caplivcc  pellito  judic. 
leges1).  Nevertheless,  the  taste  which  now  pre¬ 
vails  for  the  beautiful  furs  of  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  is  shown  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  his  admira 
ble  essay  on  this  subject,2  made  at  this  time  a  rapid 
progress  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

*PELO'RlAS  (TreAupiac  or  -tf),  “a  testaceous 
fish,  of  the  genus  Chaura.  Athenaeug  says  it  is  so 
called  from  neAupiog,  as  indicating  its  great  size 
Casaubon,  however,  contends  that  the  name  is  de 
rived  from  Pelorus,  the  Sicilian  promontory.  Its 
French  name  is  Pclourde." 

PELTA  (neTirrj),  a  small  Shield.  Iphicrates,  ob 
serving  that  the  ancient  CurEus  was  cumbrous  and 
inconvenient,  introduced  among  the  Greeks  a  much 
smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which  those  wh« 
bore  it  took  the  name  of  peltasia.3  (Vid.  Arma,  p 
94 ;  Army,  p.  99.)  It  consisted  principally  of  a 
frame  of  wood  or  wickerwork,4  covered  with  skin 
or  leather,  without  the  metallic  rim.  ( Vid.  Antyx.)* 
Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes 
were  used  by  numerous  nations  before  the  adoptior 
of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The  round  target  (vid 
Cetra)  was  a  species  of  the  pelta,  so  that  the  an 
cient  Spaniards  were  all,  as  Strabo  says,6  peltasta- 
The  pelta  is  also  said  to  have  been  quadrangular.’ 
The  Mosynceci,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  used  peltae  (yeppa)  made  of  the  hides  of  white 
oxen  with  the  hair  on,  and  in  shape  resembling  an 
ivy-leaf.8  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction 
was  part  of  the  national  armour  of  Thrace9  and  of 
various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was,  on  this  account,  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  Atnazons,  in  whose  hands  it  appears 
on  the  works  of  ancient  art  sometimes  elliptic,  as 
in  the  bronzes  of  Siris  (woodcut,  p.  598),  and  at 
other  times  variously  sinuated  on  the  margin,  but 
most  commonly  with  a  semicircular  indentation  on 
one  side  (lunalis  peltis10).  An  elegant  form  of  the 
pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  talen 
from  a  sepulchral  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  in  the  act  of  offering  aid  to  Priam. 


Notwithstanding  the  general  absence  of  metal, 
the  pelta  was  sometimes  orn  amented. 1 1  That  borne 


1.  (Claudian  in  Rufin.,  ii.,  82-86  )— 2.  (Illustrations  of  Art* 
and  Manufactures,  Lond.,  1841,  p.  130,  131.)  —  3.  (Diod.  Sic., 
xv.,  44. — Corn.  Nep.,  Iphic.,  i.,  3.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  1,  <)  6.1 
— 5.  (Tirmeus,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (iii.,  3,  p.  436,  ed.  Siebev 
kees.)— 7.  (Schol.  in  Thucyd.,  ii.,  29.) — 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  4,  ()  12, 
— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xii.,  5,  11.)  —  9.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  29.  —  Eurip.,  Al- 
cest.,  516.  —  Id.  Rhes.,  407. — Max.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  vii.) — 10  (Virg, 
ASu.,  i.,  490  ;  xi  663.) — 11  (Virg..  A)n..  vii.,  743.) 
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y  Telamon  in  the  attack  on  the  Calydonian  boar 
was  adorned  with  a  golden  eagle *  1 * 

*PE'NELOPS  (7 rrjvelvip),  the  Anas  Penelops,  or 
Widgeon.  (Vid.  Anas.) 

PENE'S'l  A I  (Tcevearai),  probably  from  neveadai, 
operariP  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  are  generally 
conceived  to  have  stood  in  nearly  the  same  relation 
to  their  Thessalian  lords  as  the  Helots  of  Laconia 
did  to  the  Dorian  Spartans,  although  their  condition 
seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  superior.3  They 
«  ore  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pelasgic  or  HColian 
inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  the  following 
sccount  is  given  of  them  by  an  author  called  Ar- 
ihemachus,  in  his  Euboica.4 *  “The  ^Eolian  Boeo¬ 
tians  who  did  not  emigrate  when  their  country, 
Thessaly,  was  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,8  sur¬ 
rendered  themselves  to  the  victors  on  condition 
that  they  should  not  be  carried  out  of  the  country 
(whence,  he  adds,  they  were  formerly  called  Mevetx- 
rai,  but  afterward  Ueviorai)  nor  be  put  to  death, 
but  should  cultivate  the  land  for  the  new  owners 
of  the  soil,  paying,  by  way  of  rent,  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer  than 
their  masters.”  They  were  also  called  A drpeiq.  It 
appears,  then,  that  they  occupied  an  intermediate 
position  between  freemen  and  purchased  slaves, 
being  reduced  to  servitude  by  conquest,  and  resem¬ 
bling,  in  their  fixed  payments,  the  'E nriigopioi  of 
Attica.  Moreover,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
whole  community,  but  belonged  to  particular  houses, 
whence  also  they  were  called  QeaaalomeTai.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  instance,  in  the  families 
of  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadae.6  We  may  add,  that 
among  the  Thessalian  Penestae  Theopompus  in¬ 
cludes  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  Magnesians 
and  Perrhaebians,7  a  statement  which  can  only  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  part  of  these  nations,  as,  though  reduced  to 
dependance,  they  were  not  made  entirely  subject.8 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,9  it  appears  that 
the  Penestae  sometimes  accompanied  their  masters 
to  battle,  and  fought  on  horseback,  as  their  knights 
or  vassals  :  a  circumstance  which  need  not  excite 
surprise,  as  Thessaly  was  so  famous  for  cavalry. 
The  Penestae  of  Thessaly  also  resembled  the  Laco¬ 
nian  Helots  in  another  respect,  for  they  often  rose 
up  in  arms  against  their  lords.10  There  were  Pe¬ 
nestae  among  the  Macedonians  also.11 
PENETRA'LE.  (Vid.  Templum.) 

*PE/NIA  (nr] via),  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle, 
which  Schneider  suggests  may  have  been  the  Pha- 
Icena  geometrical 

PENICILLUS.  (Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 
PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.  ( Vid.  Census.) 
PENTALTTHOS  (nevTuXiOoc).  (Vid.  Gymna¬ 
sium,  p  483.) 

*PENTAPHYLLON  (7r evruipvllov).  “  We  may 
be  certain,”  says  Adams,  “  that  we  are  not  far  from 
the  truth  in  setting  this  down  for  the  Tormentilla 
officinalis,  or  common  Tormentil,  although  the  re¬ 
semblance  between  it  and  its  cognate  genus,  the  Po- 
tentilla,  be  so  great,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  an¬ 
cients  sometimes  applied  the  same  name  to  both.13 

PENTATHLON  (irevraOlov,  quinquertium)  was, 
next  to  the  pancratium,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
athletic  performances.14  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus,18  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  la¬ 
ter  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing  Acrisius  in 

t.  .Eurip ,  Meleag.  Fr.,  3.)  —  2.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  9.)  —  3. 
(Plat..  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  776.) — 4.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  264.) — 5.  (Compare 
Thucyd.,  i.,  12.)— 6.  (Theoc.,  xvi.,  35. — Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  4,  6.) 

7.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  265.) — 8.  (Herod.,  viii.,  132. — Muller,  1.  c.) 
— 9  (c.  Anst.,  687,  1.) — 10.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  ii.,  6.) — 11.  (Muller, 

l.  c.  —  Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  168.  —  Thirhvall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i., 

437  —Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  App.,  c.  22.) — 12.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 

17.) — 13.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13.—  Dioscor.,  iv.,  42.— Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Herod.,  ix.,  33. — Paus.,  iii.,  11,  6.) — 15. 
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the  pentathlon,  and  although  its  invention  was  a! 

|  tributed  to  Peleus.1  These  accounts  are  fabulous  • 
the  pentathlon  was  noi  practised  until  the  tima 
when  the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  tt. 
flourish.  The  persons  engaged  in  it  were  called 
pentathli  (irevradloP).  The  pentathlon  consisted 
'  of  five  distinct  kinds  of  games,  viz.,  leaping  (H/.pa), 
footrace  (Spogoc),  the  throwing  of  the  d'scus  (A  jaoj-), 
the  throwing  of  the  spear  (otyvvv cp  or  ukoi  rirr>) 
and  wrestling  (ndlr)),*  which  were  all  performed  in 
one  day  and  in  a  certain  order,  one  after  the  other, 

|  by  the  same  athletae.4  The  pentathlon  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  18,  and  we  may 
presume  that  soon  after  this  it  was  also  introduced 
at  the  other  national  games,  as  well  as  at  some  of 
the  less  important  festivals,  such  as  the  Erotidia  in 
Thespiae.8 

The  order  in  which  the  different  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion  in  modern  times.  The 
most  probable  opinion,  however,  is  Bockh's,8  which 
has  been  adopted  by  Dissen,  Krause,  and  others, 
although  G.  Hermann  has  combated  it  in  a  little 
work  called  De  Sogenis  JEginetce  victoria  quinquert., 
Lipsiae,  1822.  The  order  adopted  by  Bockh  is  as 
follows :  1.  The  alga.  This  was  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  part  of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  game.  It  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  flute-music.7  Other  writers,  as  Pausa- 
nias  himself,8  and  Plutarch,9  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  instead  of  that  particular  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it.  2.  The  footrace.  3.  The  dis¬ 
cus.  4.  The  throwing  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrestling. 
In  later  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  the  footrace 
may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to  tbs 
pentathlon  its  peculiar  character,  viz ,  leaping,  dis¬ 
cus,  and  the  spear,  preceded  the  footrace  and  wrest¬ 
ling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rpiaygoq.  The 
footrace  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the  simple 
stadion  or  the  diaulos,  and  not  a  race  in  armour,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  some  ;  for  the  statues  of  the 
victors  in  the  pentathlon  are  never  seen  with  a 
shield,  but  only  with  the  halteres  ;  besides  which,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  race  in  armour  was 
not  introduced  at  Olympia  until  01.  65, 10  while  the 
pentathlon  had  been  performed  long  before  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  highly  improbable  that  even 
after  01.  65  the  race  in  armour  should  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  pentathlon.  In  01.  38  the  pentathlon 
for  boys  was  introduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only 
exhibited  this  one  time,  and  afterward  abolished.11 

In  leaping,  racing,  and  in  throwing  the  discus  or 
spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won  the 
victory,  even  if  several  athletae  took  part  in  it  and 
contended  for  the  prize  simultaneously.  In  wrest¬ 
ling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persons  could  be 
engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not  clear  how 
the  victory  was  decided  if  there  were  several  pairs 
of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  probably  was,  that 
if  a  man  had  conquered  his  antagonist,  he  might  be¬ 
gin  a  fresh  contest  with  a  second,  third,  &c.,  and  he 
who  thus  conquered  the  greatest  number  of  adver¬ 
saries  was  the  victor.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  victor  in 
the  whole  pentathlon  ;  for  an  athletae  might  be  con¬ 
quered  in  one  or  two  games  and  be  victorious  in  the 
others,  whereas  it  can  have  occurred  but  seldom 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  vii.,  11.) — 2.  (Herod.,  ix.,  75.- 
Paus.,  i.,  29,  t)  4.) — 3.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135. — Simoni¬ 
des  in  Anthol.  Palat.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  626,  ed.  Jacobs.) — 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  El.,  691. — Paus.,  iii.,  11,  6.) — 5.  (Bockh,  Cor.  Inscr., 
n.  1590.) — 6.  (Comment,  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  vii.,  71,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Paus.. 
v.,  7,  I)  4.  -Id.,  v.,  17,  t>  4.)—8.  (vi.,  14,  $  5  .1—9.  (De  Mu*.  « 
26.1—10  (Paus.,  v.,  8,  $  3.)— 11.  (Paus.,  v.,  9,  (,  1.) 
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tnat  one  and  the  same  man  gained  the  victory  in 
all  the  five.  Who  of  the  pentathli,  then,  was  the 
victor!  Modern  writers  have  said  that  the  prize 
was  either  awarded  to  h.m  who  had  been  victorious 
in  all  the  five  games,  or  to  the  person  who  had  con¬ 
quered  his  antagonist  in  at  least  three  of  the  games  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  determined  on  this  point  with 
any  certainty.  That  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
be  rewarded  was  considered  difficult  by  the  Greeks 
themselves,  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at 
Olympia  there  were  three  hellanodicae  for  the  pen¬ 
tathlon  alone.1 

As  regards  the  Tpiaypoq  mentioned  above,  sever¬ 
al  statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  performed 
regularly,  and  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
rpiaypoq,  anoTpidfriv,  and  rpioi  nepieivai,  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted  of 
three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  character, 
viz.,  leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear.* 
The  reason  for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  man¬ 
ner  may  have  been  the  wish  to  save  time,  or  the 
circumstance  that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  anywhere,  but  Krause  infers,  with  great 
probability,  from  Pausanias,* 3  that  it  was  in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very  great 
elasticity  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was 
principally  performed  by  young  men  ;4  and  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  game  gave  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  their  harmonious  development, 
that  Aristotle5  calls  the  pentathli  the  most  hand¬ 
some  of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was,  for  the 
same  reason,  also  regarded  as  very  beneficial  in  a 
medical  point  of  view  ;  and  the  Elean  Hysmon,  who 
had,  from  his  childhood,  suffered  from  rheumatism, 
was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae.6  (Compare 
G.  Fr.  Philipp,  De  peutalhlo  sive  quinquertio  commen- 
tatio,  Berlin,  1827. — Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agon- 
istik  dei  Hellenen,  p.  476-497.) 

IIENTHK02TH',  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  levied 
upon  all  exports  and  imports  at  Athens.7  Thus  it 
was  levied  on  corn,8  which,  however,  could  only  be 
imported,  exportation  being  prohibited  by  law  ;9 
and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  manufactured 
goods.10  On  imports  the  duty  was  payable  on  the 
unloading  ;u  on  exports,  probably,  when  they  were 
put  on  board.  The  money  was  collected  by  persons 
called  TvevTTjK.ooTo'koyoL ,  who  kept  a  book  in  which 
they  entered  all  customs  received.  Demosthenes 
refers  to  their  entry  (an oypaorj)  to  prove  that  a  ship 
was  not  laden  with  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of 
goods.18  The  merchant  who  paid  the  duty  was  said 
nevTTiKovTevEcdai.  All  the  customs  appear  to  have 
been  let  to  farm,  and  probably  from  year  to  year. 
They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by  the  ten 
nidkyral,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  farmers  were  called  reXuvai,  and  were  said 
uveictOai  tt)v  ttevttjkoottiv.  They  might  either  collect 
the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Several  persons  often  joined  together  in  the 
speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in  whose 
name  the  bidding  took  place,  and  who  was  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  state,  was  called  upx&vpg  or  TeTiuvdpxr/q. 


1.  (Paus.,  v.,  9,  $  5  )  —  9.  (Dion  Chrysost.,  A  toy.,  i.,  p.  279, 
*d  Reiske. — Schol.  ad  Aristid.  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  p.  409,  Bekker. — 
Muller,  Archsol.  d.  Kunst,  t)  423,  3.) — 3.  (v.,  9,  <)  3.) — 4.  (Schol. 
ad  Plat.,  Amat.,  p.  135,  D.,  &c.) — 5.  (Rhet.,  i.,  5.) — 6.  (Paus., 
71.,  3,  if  4.) — 7.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ilevnpnxrr/J.) — 8.  (Deraosth.,  c. 
Nesr.,  1353.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 10.  (Deraosth.,  c 
Meid  ,  558.)  —  11.  (Demosth  ,  c.  Lacr.  932.)  —  12.  (c  Fi.orm., 
109.) 


Sureties  were  usually  required  *  Whether  the  cus¬ 
toms  on  different  articles  of  merchandise  were  farm¬ 
ed  altogether  or  separately,  does  not  appear.  The 
corn-duty,  at  least,  was  kept  distinct  :8  and  this  was 
the  case  with  another  tax.3  With  respect  lo  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  the 
reader  may  consult  Bockh,  Staatshaush.  der  Ath.,  i., 
337-342.  The  nEvrynooTT]  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  kXTuphuov  mentioned  by  Pol¬ 
lux  ;*•  but  this  was  more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  harbour,  whether  goods  were  unladen  or 
not,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ek aroarq, 
mentioned  by  Xenophon5  as  being  paid  by  foreign 
ships  entering  the  Piraeus,  and  alluded  to  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes.6  Bockh’s  conjecture,  that,  besides  a  per¬ 
sonal  harbour  due,  a  duty  was  levied  of  one  pei 
cent,  on  all  the  goods  on  board,  appears  less  prob¬ 
able  ;  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  exact  a  cus¬ 
toms  duty  on  goods  not  landed  ;  and  if  they  were 
to  be  landed,  why  should  the  n  evttj  kootti  be  re 
quired  in  addition  to  the  EKaTooryV 

PENTECOS'TYS  (n EvryKoarOq).  ( Vid .  Armt, 

Greek,  p.  98.) 

*PENTEL'ICUM  MARMOR  (IWrAotof  lidoo, 
Pentelic  Marble,  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelicus, 
near  Athens,  the  modern  name  of  which  is  Pen- 
dele.  With  this  marble  the  Parthenon  was  built,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Many  cele¬ 
brated  statues  were  made  of  it.  Its  grain  is  finer 
than  the  Parian,  but  it  does  not  retain  its  polish 
and  beauty  so  w-ell  as  the  latter,  being  less  homo¬ 
geneous,  and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  decom¬ 
position.® 

♦PEP'ERI  (nenepi),  Pepper.  “  Theophrastus  de¬ 
scribes  the  two  kinds  of  pepper,  thrrdv  6’  avroi  to 
yivoq,  to  pev  yap  OTpoyyvXov,  to  de  npopr)Kt(.  The 
former  is  the  while,  the  other  the  black  Pepper.  So- 
linus  and  Pliny  give  a  full  account  of  the  ancient 
Peppers,  containing,  however,  some  errors,  arising 
from  want  of  information.  Dr.  Hill  says  ‘  the  old¬ 
est  Greek  writers  knew  the  three  kinds  of  pepper 
in  use  at  present,  and  have  described  them  very 
well,  although  they  erred  in  supposing  them  the 
fruit  of  the  same  plant  in  different  degrees  of  ma¬ 
turity.’  The  plant  which  produces  both  the  black 
and  white  kinds  is  named  Piper  nigrum  ;  that  which 
produces  the  long,  Piper  longum.,,t 

*PEPLIS  and  PEPLUS  (nen At'f,  -of),  two  species 
of  Spurge,  namely,  the  Euphorbia  Peplis  and  Pe- 
plus.10 

PEPLUM  (7re7rAof),  a  Shawd,  differing  from  the 
scarf  (vid.  Chlamys)  in  being  much  larger,  and  from 
the  blanket  (vid.  Pallium)  in  being  finer  and  thinner, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  It  was  sometimes 
used  as  a  cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture11 *  or  to  adorn  a  throne,18  but  most  commonly  as 
a  part  of  the  dress  of  females  ;13  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  is  worn 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  wre  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ipupog.1*  In 
Persia  and  other  Eastern  countries,  the  shawl  wTas 
no  doubt  worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
by  both  sexes.15  Also  in  Bacchanalian  processions 
it  was  worn  by  men,  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental 
habits,  and  because  they  then  avowedly  assumed 
the  dress  of  females.1*  This  was  commonly  the 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  713.  —  Andoo  .  De  Myst.,  17,  ed 

Steph.  —  Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  152.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neaer., 

1353.) — 3.  (ASsch.,  c.  Timarch'.,  16.) — 4.  (vui.,  132;  ix.,  30.) — 

5.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  17.) — 6.  (Vesp.,  658.) — 7.  ( Vid.  B6ckh,  Id  , 

343.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  14. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

— 9.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  22. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  188. — Solinus, 

Polyh.,  65. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  14. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 10. 

(Dioscor.,  iv.,  165,  166. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Horn.  II. 

v.,  194.)— 12.  (Od.,  vii.,  96.)— 13.  (Horn.,  11.,  v.,  315,  734,  73L— 

Id.  ib.,  viii.,  384.— Od.,  xv„  123-128.— davds :  II.,  xiv  178.— E  a- 

rip.,  Hec.,  1013.— Id.,  Med.,  791. — Theocrit.,  i.,  33.  —14.  (Eu- 

rip.,  Ion,  1033. —  Theocrit.,  vii.,  17.)  —  15.  (ASsch.,  Peia.,  204 

I  474,  1030,  1061.)— 16.  (Eurip.,  Bacch.,  783-791.) 
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garment  which  the  Orientals  rent  as  an  expression 
of  rage  or  grief.1  Women  of  high  rank  wore  their 
shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  the  ground  (Tpoudag 
t'kKcanzenlovg  ,*  'E levr)  -iravvnen'hog3).  A  shawl  was 
sometimes  wrapped  about  the  head  during  sleep.4 
Like  all  other  pieces  of  cloth  used  for  the  Amictus, 
it  was  often  fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  ( vid . 
Fibula5),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the  statues 
of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana6  and  the  goddess 
Rome.7  It  was,  however,  frequently  worn  without 
i  brooch,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
voodcut,  which  is  copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm. 


Hamilton’s  vases.8  Each  of  the  females  in  this 
grouj  wears  a  shift  falling  down  to  her  feet  (vid. 
Tunica),  and  over  it  an  ample  shawl,  which  she 
passes  entirely  round  her  body,  and  then  throw's  the 
loose  extremity  of  it  over  her  left  shoulder  and  be¬ 
hind  her  ba'-k,  as  is  distinctly  seen  in  the  sitting 
figure.  The  shawi  was  also  often  worn  so  as  to 
hover  the  head  while  it  enveloped  the  body,  and 
more  especially  on  occasion  of  a  funeral  (see  wood- 
cuts,  p.  458),  or  of  a  marriage,  when  a  very  splen¬ 
did  shawl  (Traurdf9)  w7as  worn  by  the  bride.  The 
following  woodcut10  may  be  supposed  to  represent 


the  moment  when  the  bride,  so  veiled,  is  delivered 
to  her  husband  at  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 


1.  (fEschyl.,  11.  cc. — Eurip.,  Hec.,  553-555. — Xen.,  Cyrop., 
ai.,  1,  t)  13.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  3,  t)  67.— Id.  ib„  v.,  1, t)  6.)— 2.  (Horn.,  11., 
vi.,  442.) — 3.  (Od.,  iv.,  305.) — 4.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  iv.,  1294,  1314, 
1351.) — 5.  (Soph.,  Trach.,  920. — Callim.,  Lav.  Pall.,  70. — Apol¬ 
lon.  Rhod.,  iii.,  833.) — 6.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.)— 7.  (Apollin. 
Sidon.,  Carm.,  v.,  18.) — 8.  (vol.  iii.,  pi.  58.) — 9.  (1  Maccab.,  i., 
tl ) — 10  (from  Baitoli  Admir.  Rom.  Ant.,  pi.  57.) 

5  C 


He  wears  the  Pallium  only  ;  she  has  a  long  shif* 
beneath  her  shawl,  and  is  supported  by  the  pronu- 
ba.  Thus  veiled  the  poets  represented  Aurora  and 
Night,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  arose 
expanding  a  shawl  dyed  with  saffron  (apoKoncnTiog 
'Hwf1),  whereas  a  black  one  enveloped  the  othei 
(psAapu-eTcloi  Niif*)  In  reference  to  the  bridal 
shawl,  the  epithet  naoropopog  was  given  to  Venus.* 

Of  all  the  productions  of  the  loom,  shawls  were 
those  on  which  the  greatest  skill  and  labour  were 
bestowed.  So  various  and  tasteful  were  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  they  represented,  that  poets  delighted 
to  describe  them.  The  art  of  weaving  them  was 
entirely  Oriental  ( fiap6dpuv  v<j>d<rpara 4) :  those  of  th* 
most  splendid  dyes  and  curious  workmanship  were 
imported  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  :5  a  whole  book  was 
written  by  Polemo  “  concerning  the  Shawls  at  Car¬ 
thage Hence  “  Shawls”  (nenhoi’’)  was  one  of  the 
titles  of  works  of  an  imaginative  or  descriptive 
character,  and  was  adopted  to  intimate  the  variety 
of  their  subjects,  and  the  beautiful  mode  of  display 
ing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict  some  of  the 
characters  in  the  Iliad,  and  denominated  “The 
Shawl,”  was  ascribed  to  Aristotle.8  As  a  specimen 
of  the  subjects  delineated,  a  shawl  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  which  exhibited  the  frame  of  the  world.* 
Euripides  describes  one  which  represented  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  which,  with  various  others 
containing  hunting-pieces  and  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del¬ 
phi,  and  was  used  to  form  a  magnificent  tent  for 
the  purpose  of  an  entertainment;10  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  stores  of  shawls  were  not  only  ke»t 
by  wealthy  individuals,11  but  often  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  the  treasures  of  a  temple,1* 
having  been  presented  to  the  divinity  on  numerous 
occasions  by  suppliants  and  devotees.13  (Vid.  Do- 
naria,  p.  376,  Panathen^ea,  Pastophorus.) 

PER  CONDICTIO'NEM.  This  legis  actio,  says 
Gaius,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gave  no¬ 
tice  to  the  defendant  to  be  present  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  notice,  in  order  that  a  judex  might  be 
appointed.  It  was  an  actio  in  personam,  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  required 
the  defendant  to  give  something  (qua  intendit  dan 
oportere).  This  legis  actio  was  introduced  by  a  lex 
Silia  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money  ( cerla  pe- 
cunia),  and  by  a  lex  Sempronia  in  the  case  of  any 
definite  thing.  Gaius  observes  that  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  why  this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a 
case  of  dari  oportere  there  was  the  sacramentum 
and  the  per  judicis  postulationem.  The  name  con- 
dictio  was  applied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after  the 
legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  though  improperly,  for 
the  notice  (denuntiatio)  whence  the  legis  actio  took 
its  name  was  discontinued.14 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIONEM  was  one 
of  the  legis  actiones.  The  passage  in  Gaius  is 
wanting  in  which  this  form  of  action  is  described 
It  was  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  and  fo 
some  cases  the  same  as  the  sacramentum  was  ap¬ 
plicable.  (Vid.  Per  Condictionem.) 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEM.  (Vid.  Manus 
Injectio.) 

PER  PI'GNORIS  CAPIO'NEM  or  CAPTIO'- 
NEM.  This  was  one  of  the  legis  actiones,  or  old 
forms  of  procedure,  which  in  some  cases  was  found¬ 
ed  on  custom  (mos),  in  others  on  enactments  (lex). 
It  was  founded  on  military  usage  in  t.,e  following 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  1. — Id.  ib.,  xxiii.,  227.) — 2.  (Eurip.,  Ion, 
1150.) — 3.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  4.)  —  4.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  1159.) — 5 
(Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  289-294.) — 6.  (Athen.,  xii.,p.  541.) — 7.  (Clem.  AI 
ex.,  Strom.,  vi.,  1,  p.736,  ed.  Potter.)— 8.  (Eustath. in  II.,  ii.,  557., 
— 9.  (Mart.  Capella,  L.  vi.,  in  Maittaire’s  “  Corpus  Pcetarum," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1446.)  —  10.  (Ion,  1141-1162.)  — 11.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv, 
104-108.)— 12.  (Eurip.,  Ion,  329,  330.)— 13.  (Horn.,  II.,  vi.,  271- 
304.  — Virg.,  JEn.,  i.,  480.  —  Id  ,  Cir.,  21  -35.)  —  14.  (Gaius,  iv, 
18,  Ac.) 
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cases  A  soldi  er  might  seize  as  a  pledge  ( pignus 
capcre)  anything  belonging  to  the  person  who  had 
to  distribute  the  aes  militare,  in  case  he  did  not 
make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  might  also  make  a 
seizure  in  respect  of  the  money  due  to  him  for  the 
purchase  of  a  horse  (i es  equestre),  and  also  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  allowance  for  the  food  of  his  horse  ( as 
hnrdiai  ium).  The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  allowed 
a  pignoris  oapio  in  respect  of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of 
a  beast,  when  the  hire-money  was  intended  for  a 
sacrifice.  By  a  special  law  (the  name  is  not  legi¬ 
ble  in  the  MS.  of  Gaius)  the  publicani  had  the  right 
pignoris  capionis  in  respect  of  vectigalia  publica 
which  were  due  by  any  lex.  The  thing  was  seized 
(pignus  capiebatur)  with  certain  formal  words,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  by  some  considered  to  be  a 
legis  actio.  Others  did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legis 
ctio,  because  the  proceeding  was  extra  jus,  that  is, 
not  before  the  prsetor,  and  generally,  also,  in  the 
absence  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
The  pignus  could  also  be  seized  on  a  dies  nefastus, 
or  one  on  which  a  legis  actio  was  not  permitted. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  legal  fiction  that  was  afterward  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  formula  by  which  the  publicani 
recovered  the  vectigalia,  that  the  thing  seized  was 
only  taken  as  a  security,  and  was  redeemed  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  sum  of  money  in  respect  of  which  it 
was  seized.  In  case  of  non-payment,  there  must, 
however,  have  been  a  power  of  sale,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  this  pignoris  capio  resembles  in  all  respects  a 
pignus  proper,  except  as  to  the  want  of  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  person  whose  property  was  seized. 
It  does  not  appear  whether  this  legis  actio  was*  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  as  subsequently  devel¬ 
oped,  but  it  seems  not  improbable.1 

PERA,  dim..  PE'RULA  (nr/pa),  a  Wallet,  made 
f  leather,  worn  suspended  at  the  side  by  rustics 
nd  by  travellers  to  carry  their  provisions,®  and 
adopted,  in  imitation  of  them,  by  the  Cynic  philoso¬ 
phers.*  ( Vid.  Baculus.)  The  cup  for  drinking 
was  carried  in  the  wallet.4  The  sower  carried  a 
wallet  depending  from  his  right  shoulder  to  hold  his 
seed  4  The  annexed  woodcut  is  the  representation 
of  a  goatherd  with  his  staff  and  wallet,  from  the 
column  of  Theodosius,  formerly  at  Constantinople.8 


*PERC'A  (n£pKT)),  the  Perch.  The  River  Perch 
I  or  Perea  fluviatilis,  is  noticed  b)  Aristotle,  ^Elian, 
i  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  &c. ;  the  Sea  Perch,  or  Perct 
marina,  by  Aristotle,  Oppian,  Ovid,  Pliny,  Marcel 
lus  Sideta,  &c.1 

*PEIlCNOP'TERUS  (Vid.  Aquila.) 

♦PERCNUS.  (Vid.  Aquila.) 

*PEIlDIC/ION  ( nepd'uaov ),  a  plant,  most  proba 
bly,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pellilory  of  the  Wall,  oi 
Parietaria  officinalis,  which  Sibthorp  says  still  re¬ 
tains  the  name  of  n epdiaaKi  in  Greece.  It  is  the 
e/ftvrj  erepa  of  Dioscorides  2 

‘PERDIX  ( nepdi f),  the  Partridge,  or  Tetrao  Per 
dix.  “  Athenaeus,  I  believe,  is  the  only  ancient  au¬ 
thor  who  takes  notice  of  the  Red-legged  Partridge, 
or  Tetrao  rufus,  L.,  sometimes  called  Per  dix  Graeco. 
Gesner  mentions  that  it  is  called  ‘  the  Quail’  by 
the  Italians.”  The  Tetrao  rufus  is  brought  from 
Cephallenia  to  Zante,  says  Sibthorp,  where  it  is 
kept  in  cages  to  sing,  or,  rather,  call.  The  Red- 
legged  and  Gray  Partridge  were  both  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salonica  by  Mr.  Hawkins.  The  former 
frequented  entirely  the  rocks  and  hills,  the  latter 
the  cultivated  ground  in  the  plain.* 

PERDUE'LLIO.  (Vid.  Majestas,  p.  609.) 

PERDUELLIO'NIS  DUU'MVIRI  were  two  offi¬ 
cers  or  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
persons  who  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  perduel- 
lio.  Niebuhr  believes  that  they  were  the  same  as 
the  quaestores  parricidii,  and  Walter4  agrees  with 
him,  though  in  a  later  part  of  his  work4  he  admits 
that  they  were  distinct.  It  appears  from  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  following  passages — Liv.,  i.,  26. — Dig. 
1,  tit  2,  s.  2,  $  23. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Sororium 
— either  that  some  of  the  ancient  writers  confound 
the  duumviri  perduellionis  and  the  qujestores  parri¬ 
cidii,  or  that,  at  least  during  the  kingly  period,  they 
were  the  same  persons ;  for,  in  giving  an  account  of 
the  same  occurrence,  some  writers  call  the  judge# 
quaestores  parricidii,  while  others  call  them  duum¬ 
viri  perduellionis.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  two  distinct  offices,  for  the  quaestores  were 
appointed  regularly  every  year,  whereas  the  duum 
viri  were  appointed  very  rarely,  and  only  in  cases 
of  emergency,  as  had  been  the  case  during  the 
kingly  period.8  Livy7  represents  the  duumviri  per¬ 
duellionis  as  being  appointed  by  the  kings,  but  from 
Junius  Gracchanus8  it  appears  that  they  were  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  king  and  appointed  by  the  populus 
(reges  populi  suffragio  creabant).  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Republic  they  were  appointed  by  the 
comitia  curiata,  and  afterward  by  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata,  on  the  proposal  of  the  consuls.9  In  the 
case  of  Rabirius  (B.C.  63),  however,  this  custom 
was  violated,  as  the  duumviri  were  appointed  by 
the  praetor  instead  of  by  the  comitia  centuriata.14 
In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  no  duumviri  perduel¬ 
lionis  were  ever  appointed. 

The  punishment  for  those  who  were  found  guilty 
of  perduellio  was  death :  they  were  either  hanged 
on  the  arbor  infelix,  or  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
Rock.  But  when  the  duumviri  found  a  person 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  early  times 
the  populus,  afterward  the  comitia  centuriata),  as 
was  done  in  the  first  case  which  is  on  record,11  and 
in  the  last,  which  is  that  of  Rabirius,  whom  Cicero 


1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  -i.,  14.  —  Id.  ib.,  ii.,  13  — AEUian,  N.  A 
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ii.,  41. — Id.,  vi.,  20. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  27.) — 7.  (i.,  26.) — 8. 
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Cass.,  1  c. — Cic.,  1.  c. — Suet.,  Jul  12.) — 11.  (Liv.,  i.,  26.) 
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defended  before  the  people  in  the  oration  still  ex¬ 
tant.  Marcus  Horatius,  who  had  slain  his  sister, 
was  acquitted,  but  was  nevertheless  obliged  to  un¬ 
dergo  some  symbolical  punishment,  as  he  had  to 
pass  under  a  yoke  with  his  head  covered.  The 
house  of  those  who  were  executed  for  perduellio 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  their  relatives  were 
not  allowed  to  mourn  for  them 1 

PEREGRI'NUS,  a  stranger  or  foreigner.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  the  word  peregrinus  was  used  as  synon¬ 
ymous  with  hostis,3  but  in  the  times  of  which  we 
have  historical  records,  a  peregrinus  was  any  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  a  Roman  citizen,  though  he  might 
belong  to  an  allied  people,  for  the  allied  Latins  and 
Hernicars  are  called  peregrini,3  and  even  the  ple¬ 
beians  a.  ?  sometimes  designated  by  this  name.  All 
peretpni  were  either  connected  with  Rome  by  ties 
of  hospitality,  or  they  were  not.  Respecting  the 
former,  vid.  Hospitium.  The  latter,  if  they  had  any 
business  to  transact  at  Rome,  required  a  patronus, 
who  undertook  the  management  of  their  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  When  the  dominion  of  Rome 
became  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Italy,  whole 
towns  and  nations  sometimes  entered  into  the  re¬ 
lation  of  client  to  some  influential  Roman,  who  then 
acted  as  their  patronus.  But  in  B.C.  247  a  second 
praetor  ( prcetor  peregrinus)  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  justice  in  matters  between 
such  peregrini  as  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome. 
( Vid .  PrjEtor.)  Whether  a  peregrinus  had  com- 
mercium  or  connubium  with  Rome  depended  upon 
the  relation  of  his  native  country  or  town  to  Rome. 
The  number  of  such  peregrini  who  lived  in  the  city 
of  Rome  appears  to  have  had  an  injurious  influence 
upon  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  whence, 
on  some  occasions,  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
city.  The  first  example  of  this  kind  was  set  in 
B.C.  127,  by  the  tribune  M.  Junius  Pennus.*  They 
were  expelled  a  second  time  by  the  tribune  C  Pa- 
pius,  in  B.C.  66  *  The  same  measure  was  some¬ 
times  also  adopted  by  the  early  emperors.*  As 
peregrini  were  not  citizens,  they  had  none  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  ;  their  existence  at  Rome  was 
merely  an  act  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

During  the  last  period  of  the  Republic  and  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world  were,  in  regard  to  their  political  rights, 
either  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins,  or  peregrini,  and 
the  latter  had,  as  before,  neither  commercium  nor 
connubium  with  the  Romans.  They  were  either  free 
provincials  or  citizens  who  had  forfeited  their  civitas, 
and  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  peregrini,7  or  a 
certain  class  of  freedmen,  called  peregrini  dediticii.8 
(Vid.  Dediticii.)  The  most  numerous  class  was, 
of  course,  that  consisting  of  free  provincials,  many 
of  whom  also  lived  at  Rome  and  in  Italy.  In  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  their  own  families  or  their  prop¬ 
erty,  they  enjoyed  in  Roman  courts  of  justice  all 
those  rights  which  the  jus  gentium  claimed  for 
them,9  and  even  parts  of  the  Roman  law  were  trans¬ 
ferred  and  applied  to  them.10  If  a  peregrinus  died 
at  Rome,  his  property  went  either  to  the  aerarium, 
or,  if  he  had  a  patronus,  the  latter  succeeded  to  it 
jure  applications. 11  In  the  provinces,  also,  the  per¬ 
egrini  were  allowed  to  live  accoding  to  their  own 
laws  and  customs.13  It  appears  that,  from  the  time 
of  the  Marsic  war,  the  peregrini  were  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  Roman  armies.  The  Jews  alone  seem 
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to  have  formed  an  exception  on  account  <  *  thei 
religious  duties.* 1 *  This  service  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  was  in  many  cases  the  first  step  towards  the 
civitas,  for  many  were  made  citizens  after  the  time 
of  their  service  had  elapsed ;  and  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius,  provincials  are  even  said  to  have  obtained 
the  civitas  immediately  on  their  enlisting  in  the 
armies.3  Since,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Caracal- 
la,3 *  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  were  made 
cives  Romani,  peregrini  henceforth  no  longer  exist¬ 
ed  within  the  bountaries  of  the  Empire,  except  in 
cases  when  barbarians,  not  subject  to  it,  entered 
the  Roman  armies,  or  when  new  conquests  were 
made,  and  in  the  case  of  peregrini  dediticii.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Romans  at 
that  time  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  worlil 
into  Romans  and  barbarians.* 

PE'RGULA  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  small  house,  which  afforded  scarcely  any 
protection  except  by  its  roof,  so  that  those  who 
passed  by  could  easily  look  into  it.  It  served  both 
as  a  workshop8  and  a  stall  where  things  were  ex¬ 
hibited  for  sale.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  paint¬ 
ers  exhibited  their  works  in  a  pergula,  that  they 
might  be  seen  by  those  who  passed  by  ;6  and  Apel¬ 
les  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  his  pergula, 
behind  his  pictures,  that  he  might  overhear  the  re¬ 
marks  of  those  who  looked  at  them.7  Such  places 
were  occupied  by  persons  who,  either  by  working 
or  sitting  in  them,  wished  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by 
poor  philosophers  and  grammarians,  who  gave  in¬ 
struction,  and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to 
obtain  pupils.* 

It  should  be  observed  that  scholars  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  pergula:  Scaligei9  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  a  part  of  a  house  built  out  into  the 
street,  as  in  some  old  houses  of  modern  times ;  Er 
nesti10  thinks  that  a  pergula  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house,  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  observatory.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  applicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  as>  'hat  which 
we  have  proposed. 

♦PERICLYM'ENON  (irepiKTi.vp.evcv),  the  common 
Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine,  the  Lonicera  periclyme- 
non.  Some  botanical  writers,  however,  prefer  the 
other  species,  namely,  the  L.  caprifulium .ll 

PERIDEIPNON  ( irepidemvov ).  (Vid.  Funus,  p. 
458.) 

PERICECI  (mploiKot).  This  word  properly  de¬ 
notes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around  some 
particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  dependant  population,  living  without  the  walls  or 
in  the  country  provinces  of  a  dominant  city,  and, 
although  personally  free,  deprived  of  the  enjoyment 
of  citizenship,  and  the  political  rights  conferred  by 
it.  The  words  avvomoi  and  peroucoi  have  an  anal¬ 
ogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  nepioiKOc 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
nations,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  irepioiKoi  of 
Laconia  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country, 

}  the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  conquerors  on  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  by  which,  according  to  Ephorus,1* 
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ttiey  wcio  left  in  possession  of  their  private  rights 
of  citizenship  I  laonpia),  such  as  the  right  of  inter¬ 
marriage  with  the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  polit¬ 
ical  franchise.  They  suffered,  indeed,  a  partial 
deprivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  a  king  of  foreign  race,  but  still  they  remained 
equal  in  law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible 
to  all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignty.  ’I<to- 
vouci  uETExovrec  Kcii  TioliTsiac  icai  upxduv.* 1  But 
this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long:  in  the  next 
generation  after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust 
of  increased  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Dorians, 
or  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to 
regain  their  independence,  the  relation  between  the 
two  parties  was  changed.  The  Achaians  were  re¬ 
duced  from  citizens  to  vassals ;  they  were  made 
tributary  to  Sparta  (awreXeig),  and  their  lands  were 
subjected  to  a  tax,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependance  ;8 
they  lost  their  rights  of  citizenship  ( iooripia ),  such 
as  that  of  intermarriage  with  the  Dorians,  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  general  assembly,  and  their  eligibil¬ 
ity  to  important  offices  in  the  state,  such  as  that  of 
a  senator,  &c.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that 
the  Periceci  (especially  in  the  historic  times)  were 
generally  an  oppressed  people,  though  kept  in  a 
state  of  political  inferiority  to  their  conquerors.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
were  admitted  to  offices  of  trust,3  and  sometimes 
invested  with  naval  command,4  but  probably  only 
because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value 
on  good  sailorship.  Moreover,  the  Perioeei  some¬ 
times  served  as  heavy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of 
the  line  :  at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  for  instance,  they 
supplied  10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  5000  light¬ 
armed,5  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  imply  a 
difference  of  rank  connected  with  a  difference  of 
occupation  among  the  Periceci  themselves.  Again, 
at  Sphacteria  292  prisoners  were  taken,  of  whom 
120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest  tt epioiKoi.6  We 
also  read  of  koKol  ndyadot,  or  “  accomplished  and 
well-born”  gentlemen,  among  the  Periceci,  serving 
as  volunteers  in  the  Spartan  service.7  But  still  it 
is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is  not  natural,  that  men 
competent  to  the  discharge  of  high  functions  in  a 
state,  and  bearing  its  burdens,  should  patiently  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  exclusion  from  all  political  rights.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that,  on  the  rising  of  the  Helots 
in  B.C.  464,  some  of  the  Periceci  joined  them.* 
When  the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia  (B.C.  369),  the 
Periceci  were  ready  to  help  them.9  In  connexion 
with  the  insurrection  of  Cinadon,  we  are  told  that 
the  Periceci  were  most  bitter  against  the  ruling 
Spartans.10  From  these  and  other  facts,11  it  appears 
that  the  Periceci  of  Laconia,  if  not  an  oppressed, 
were  sometimes  a  disaffected  and  discontented 
class  ;  though,  in  cases  of  strong  excitement,  or  of 
general  danger  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  they  identi¬ 
fied  themselves  with  their  conquerors.  The  very 
relation,  indeed,  which  subsisted  between  them,  was 
sufficient  to  producfe  in  Sparta  a  jealousy  of  her 
subjects,  with  corresponding  feelings  on  their  part. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians  would  will¬ 
ingly  permit  the  Periceci  to  acquire  strength  and 
opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  large  towns.12  In 
fact,  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates13  that  the  Dorians  in¬ 
tentionally  weakened  the  Achaians,  by  dispersing 
them  ovei  a  great  number  of  hamlets,  which  they 
called  iroAeig,  though  they  were  less  powerful  than 
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the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and  weie  s'tuated  in 
the  most  unproductive  parts  of  Laconia,  the  best 
land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  Spartans.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  understand  the  orator 
as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ;  and  another  of 
his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the  ephori  could 
put  any  of  the  Periceci  to  death1  without  trial,  is 
either  a  perversion  of  the  truth,  or  arose  fiom  Ids 
confounding  the  Periceci  with  the  Helots. 

Still  the  grievances  of  the  Periceci  were  not  aitei 
all,  intolerable,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  dis¬ 
tance  at  which  many  of  them  lived  from  Sparta 
must  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the 
public  assemblies ;  a  circumstance  which  must  in 
some  measure  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their 
political  inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to 
the  restraints  and  severe  discipline  which  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  maintaining  their  political  supremacy  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like 
an  “  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country”  or 
a  “  beleaguered  garrison”  than  a  society  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Periceci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi¬ 
leges)  which  the  Spartans  did  not.  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
facility  and  profit,  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts,  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeei,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founders,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably  PeW- 
oeci.8  Nor  is  there  wanting  other  evidence,  tho^n 
not  altogether  free  from  doubts,  to  show  that  the 
Spartan  provincials  were  not  in  the  least  checked 
or  shackled  in  the  development  of  their  intellectual 
powers.3  Moreover,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  otherwise  weald 
scarcely  have  been  called  noXeig ;  but  whether  o* 
no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  electing  their  owr 
chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Epho. 
rus,  indeed,4  informs  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they  divided  the 
country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts,  four  of  which 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Achaians,  and 
governed  by  magistrates  sent  from  Sparta  ;  but  wTe 
do  not  know  how  long  this  practice  lasted,  nor  can 
we  draw  any  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Laconia  in  general  from  the  example  of 
Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan  officer  was  annually 
sent,  under  the  peculiar  title  of  KvOr/podiicr/g,  or  the 
“Justice  of  Cythera.” 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called)  or 
subject  cities  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted  to 
100.5  Several  of  them  lay  on  the  coast,  as  Gythi- 
um,  the  port  of  Sparta ;  whence  the  whole  coast  of 
Laconia  is  called  tj  nepioiKLg .6  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thuria7  and  Cardamyle,  which 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Messenia.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Sciros  (#  2/ctpmf),  on 
the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem  to  have  been  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  other  nepioiKoi ,8  and  in  battle  were 
posted  by  the  cities  on  the  left  wing.*  An  enumer¬ 
ation  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given  in 
Clinton.10  The  Periceci  also  occupied  the  island  of 
Cythera,  at  the  port  of  which  the  Lacedremonian 
merchants  usually  put  in  on  their  voyages  home 


1.  (p.  271.) — 2.  (Mflller,  Dor.,  iii.,  2,  I)  3.)  —  3.  (Thirl,  and 
Mall.,  11.  cc.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5.  (Strabo,  viii.,  p.  362.) — 6.  (Thucyd  , 
iii.,  16.) — 7.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  101.)— 8  (Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  2,  24  1—9 
(Thucyd  ,  v.,  67  ) — 10.  (Fast.  Hellen  Append  ,  5  22  ' 
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from  Egypt  and  Libya.1  We  have  said  tha 
Periceci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  descenaa  8 
of  the  old  inhabita'nts  of  the  country,  but  we  must 
not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  so.  Some  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  were  foreigners,  who  had 
either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their  invasion 
of  Laconia,  or  been  afterward  invited  by  them  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed  Achaians. 
One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  Heracleid  chief,4  and  another,  Geron- 
thrae,  wras  peopled  by  colonists  sent  from  Sparta, 
after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  old  inhabitants.3 

The  number  of  Periceci  in  the  Persian  war  is  thus 
determined  by  Clinton  :*  “  At  the  battle  of  Plattea, 
in  B.C.  479,  the  Periceci  supplied  10,000  men.  If 
we  assume  this  proportion  to  be  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to  the  whole  number 
on  the  same  occasion,  or  five  eighths  of  the  whole 
number  of  citizens,  this  would  give  16,000  for  the 
males  of  full  age,  and  the  total  population  of  this 
class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia  would  amount 
to  about  66,000  persons.” 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  history,  the  Peri- 
cecian  towns  of  the  coast  ( Laconic ce  orce  castella  et 
net)  were  detached  from  Sparta  by  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Achaian  league.*  Subsequently  to  this  the  Emper¬ 
or  Augustus  released  24  towns  from  their  subjection 
to  Sparta,  and  formed  them  into  separate  commu¬ 
nities,  under  laws  of  their  own.  They  were  conse¬ 
quently  called  Eleuthero-Lacones.*  But,  even  in 
he  time  of  Pausanias,  some  of  the  Laconian  towns 
<vere  not  avrovopoi,  but  dependant  upon  Sparta 
< rovreXovoai  sc  ZnapTr/v). 

A  class  of  Periceci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  Miiller  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form 
of  government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find 
Periceci  among  other  Dorian  communities  as  well 
as  al  Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Argos,  and 
the  Boeotian  Thebes  :  the  dependant  towns  of  which 
3tates  far  led  separate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
under  Thebes,  the  Triphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Orneae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  call¬ 
ed  afoovopoi 7  From  the  last-mentioned  town, 
which  was  long  independent,  but  reduced  about 
B.C.  580,  all  the  Argive  Periceci  derived  their  name 
of  Orneatae.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  war, 
Aowever,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  surrounding 
Argos  were  received  into  the  city  as  ovvolkoi,  and 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship :  a  change 
which  was  attended  with  a  revolution  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Argos,  and  gave  additional  force  to  its 
democracy.8  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had 
their  Periceci,9  as  well  as  the  colonies  of  Cyrene  and 
Thera.10 

The  Perioeei  of  antiquity  have  been  compared  to 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome,  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  position  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  patricians  as 
the  Laconian  plrovincials  did  to  the  Spartan  citi¬ 
zens.  Modern  history  furnishes  fitter  objects  of 
comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  England 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.11  The  burghers  or  free 
citizens  of  Augsburg  lived  in  the  city,  while  there 
grew  up  about  them  a  distinct  and  large  community 
living  without  the  city,  chiefly  formed  of  the  eman¬ 
cipated  vassals  of  the  dominant  class,  and  called 
“  Pfahlbiirger,”  or  citizens  of  the  “  pale,”  the  sub- 

'.  (Thucyd.,  iv.,  53;  vii.,  57.)  —  2.  (Strabo,  p.  364.)  —  3. 
Paus.,  iii.,  22,  $  5.)  —  4.  (1.  c.)  —  5.  (Muller,  iii.,  2,  I)  1. —  Liv., 
xxxiv.,  29  asl  30  ;  xxxviii.,  31.)  —  6.  (Paus.,  iii.,  21,  I)  6.)  —  7. 
(Wachs.,  I  ,  i ,  p.  161.)  —  8.  (Muller,  iii.,  4,  I)  2.) — 9.  (Arist., 
Pol.,  ii.,  7.) — iO.  (Herod,  iv.,  161.) — 11.  (Arnold,  Thucyd.,  vol. 
App.  1  and  2  > 


urbs  in  which  they  lived  being  surrounded  by  pah 
sades.  The  Norman  conquest  of  England  present* 
c  striking  parallel  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Laco. 
nia,  both  in  its  achievement  and  consequences. 
The  Saxons,  like  the  old  Achaians,  were  deprived 
of  their  lands,  excluded  from  all  offices  of  trust  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  though  personally  free,  to  a 
state  of  political  slavery.  The  Normans,  on  the 
contrary,  of  whatever  rank  in  their  own  country, 
were  all  nobles  and  warriors  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxons,  and  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  ex¬ 
clusively  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
of  the  land. 

For  farther  details,  see  Arnold,  Thucyd.,  lib.  i.,  c, 
101,  and  Appendix  ii. — Thierry,  Histoire  de  la  Con 
quete  de  V Angleterre  par  les  Normands,  livres  iv.-vii. 

PERIPOLOI.  (Vid.  Ephebus,  p.  406.) 

PERPSCELIS  ( 'KspioKsXic l).  Much  controversy 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
word.  The  etymology  points  out  merely  that  it 
was  something  worn  round  the  leg  (nspl  oksaoc), 
but  from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Horace 
where  it  is  found,  we  must  at  once  infer  that  it  was 
a  trinket.  The  scholiast  explains  it  as  “  ornament- 
um  pedis  circurn  crura,"  and  hence  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  denotes  an  anklet  or  bangle,  especial¬ 
ly  since  we  know  that  these  were  commonly  worn 
not  only  by  the  Orientals,  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Roman  ladies  also.4  This  ex¬ 
planation  perfectly  accords  with  the  expressions  of 
Tertullian,3  where  the  periscelium  is  spoken  of  as 
decorating  the  leg  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brace¬ 
let  adorns  the  wrist  and  the  necklace  the  throat. 
The  anklet  is  frequently  represented  in  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Greek  figures  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  as  i* 
the  following  representation  of  a  Nereid.* 


It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographers  Hesychius,  Photius,  and  Suidas  in¬ 
terpret  wsfucKs/iij  and  nepioKs/aa  by  (3paiacia,  <j>s/uva- 
?ua,  and  St.  Jerome  ( Epist .  ad  Fabiol.)  expressly 
states  that  the  Greek  nspioKsTif/  were  the  same 
with  the  Latin  feminalia,  that  is,  drawers  reaching 
from  the  navel  to  the  knees.  In  the  Septuagint  we 
find  TrspioKsTitc  (sc.  svdvpa)  in  Exod.,  xxviii.,  42, 
xxxix.,  28,  Levit.,  vi.,  10,  and  ttspmjk&iov  in  Levit., 
xvi.,  4,  which  our  translators  uniformly  render,  and 
apparently  with  accuracy,  liven  breeches. 

♦PERIST'ERA  (•KepLOTspu.),  a  term  often  applied 
indiscriminately  to  the  different  species  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  genus  Columba,  but  more  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  C.  domestica,  or  Domestic  Pigeon.* 

*  PE  R  T  STE  RE  O  N  ( TcsptoTspeuv ),  the  Verbena  of¬ 
ficinalis,  or  Vervain.6 

PERISTRO'MA.  (  Vid .  Tapes,  Velum.) 

PERISTY'LIUM.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

PERJU'RIUM.  (Vid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  671.) 


1.  (Long.,  Past.,  i.,  2. — Menander  ap.  Politic.,  Ororo  ii  ,  ’  i, 
v.,  100.  —  Hor.,  Ep.,  I.,  xvii.,  56.  —  Petron.,  67.)  — 2.  (Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxxiii.,  3,  s.  12.  —  Compare  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egyp.,  vol, 
iii.,  p.  374.)  —  3.  (De  Cultu  Fen.in.,  ii.,  sub  fin.) — 4.  (Mutes 
Borbon.,  tom.  vi.,  tav.  xxx.v.)  —  5.  (Adams,  Append  ,  *  r )  -  t 
(Diotcor..  iv.,  60.  61. — Ad  tins,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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PERIZO'MA.  ( Vid .  Sublicaculum.) 

PERO  (up6v'A.r/,  dim.  up6u?u(, ),  a  low  boot  of  un- 
lanned  hide  ( crudus :),  worn  by  ploughmen  ( perona - 
tus  arator 8)  and  shepherds,  as  exemplified  in  the 
woodcuts  at  p.  132,  667,  and  by  others  employed  in 
rural  occupations.3  It  had  a  strong  sole,4  and  was 
adapted  to  the  foot  with  great  exactness.8  It  was 
also  called  miXonuTis  on  account  of  its  adaptation 
for  walking  through  clay  and  mire.  This  conve¬ 
nient  clothing  for  the  foot  was  not  confined  to  the 
laborious  and  the  poor.  Sigismer,  a  royal  youth  of 
Gaul,  and  his  companions,  had  such  boots,  or  high 
shoes,  with  the  hair  remaining  upon  them  ( peronc 
setoso),  bound  about  the  ankles,  the  knees  and  calves 
of  the  legs  being  entirely  bare.6  In  the  Greek  my¬ 
thology  Perseus  was  represented  wearing  boots  of 
this  description,  with  wings  attached  to  them.7 
Diana  wore  them  when  accoutred  for  the  chase.8 
Vid.  Cothurnus.) 

PER'ONE  (7r epovrj).  (Vid.  Fibula.) 

PERPENDTCULUM,  the  line  and  plummet,  was 
used  by  bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  as  it  has  been  ever  since.9  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  is  obvious,  and  explains  the 
construction  of  the  instrument.  With  the  addition 
of  a  frame  fixing  two  points  equidistant  from  the 
apex,  as  it  appears  on  the  tomb  represented  at  p. 
252,  it  also  served  the  purpose  of  a  level.  ( Vid. 
Libra,  Paries.) 

PERPE'TUA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

*PERSA3A  (nepoaia),  according  to  Prosper  Alpi- 
nus,  the  tree  which  produces  the  Sebesten  Plums. 
Linnaeus  gives  it  the  name  of  Cordia  myxa.10 

*PERSICA  MALA  (HepaiKa.  pf/ha),  according  to 
Matthiolus  and  Nonnius,  Peaches ;  but,  as  Adams 
remarks,  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  this  head.  Stackhouse  sets  down  the 
fiqXea  Hepauifi  of  Theophrastus  as  a  variety  of  the 
Citrus  aurantium,  or  Orange.  “  Seth,”  remarks 
Adams,  “  calls  the  Persica  by  the  name  of  Rhoda- 
cina  (fioduiuva).  He  says  that  they  are  cooling,  di¬ 
luent,  and  laxative,  but  difficult  to  digest.  If  not 
the  same  as  the  modern  Peach,  the  Persica  was 
evidently  a  fruit  nearly  allied  to  it.”11 

PERSO'NA  (larva,  npooune v  or  irpoouneiov),  a 
Mask.  Masks  were  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actors  in  nearly  all  dramatic  representations.  This 
custom  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  of 
smearing  the  face  with  certain  juices  and  colours, 
and  of  appearing  in  disguise  at  the  festivals  of  Di¬ 
onysus.  (Vid.  Dionysia.)  Now,  as  the  Greek 
drama  arose  out  of  these  festivals,  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  some  mode  of  disguising  the  face  was  as 
old  as  the  drama  itself.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  how¬ 
ever,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced 
regular  masks.18  Other  writers  attribute  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  masks  to  Thespis  or  iEschylus,1*  though  the 
latter  had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfecting  and 
completing  the  whole  theatrical  apparatus  and  cos¬ 
tume.  Phrynichus  is  said  to  have  first  introduced 
female  masks.14  Aristotle18  was  unable  to  discover 
who  had  first  introduced  the  use  of  masks  in  come¬ 
dy.  Some  masks  covered,  like  the  masks  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  only  the  face,  but  they  appear  more  gen¬ 
erally  to  have  covered  the  whole  head  down  to  the 
shoulders,  for  we  find  always  the  hair  belonging  to 
a  mask  described  as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  case  in  tragedy  more  especially, 

1.  (Virg-.,  Mn.,  vii.,  690.— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  230.)— 2.  (Per*., 
▼.,  102.)— 3.  (Juv.,  xiv.,  186.)— 4.  (Theocr.,  vii.,  26.)— 5. (Galen, 
in  Hippocr.,  lib.  iv  )— 6.  (Sid.  Apollin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  20.)— 7.  (Ly- 
coph.,  839.)— 8.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  206.)— 9.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Frat., 

111.,  1.— Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  t>  5.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  49;  xxxvi.,22, 

»•  51.  —  Apul.,  De  Deo  Socr.,  p.  150,  ed.  Aldi.)  —  10.  (Dioseor., 

1.,  187.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  ▼.)— 11.  (Dioseor.,  i..  164. — 
1’heophr.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 12.  (Suidas, 
».  v.  XoiptWos.) — 13.  (Horat.  ad  Pis.,  276.) — 14  ISuidas,  s.  v. 
tptvixos.) — 15.  (Poet.,  ii.,  22  > 
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as  it  was  necessa  y  to  make  the  head  correspond 
to  the  stature  of  an  actor  which  was  heightened  by 
the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks. — It  may  at  first  seem  strange 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  in 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres¬ 
sion,  should  by  the  use  of  masks  have  deprived  the 
spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibility  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  various  expressions  of  which  the  human 
face  is  capable,  and  which,  with  us,  contribute  so 
much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  in  the  large  theatres  of  the  ancients  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural  features  of 
an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks  were,  for  this 
same  reason,  very  strong  and  marked.  Again,  the 
dramatis  personai  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters  were  so 
well  known  to  the  spectators  that  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  typical.  Every  one,  therefore,  knew  imme¬ 
diately,  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  character  on 
the  stage,  wffio  it  was,  ;.nd  it  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult  to  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a  god  or 
hero  should  have  had  a  face  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  also  rendered  a 
proportionate  enlargement  of  the  countenance  ab 
solutely  necessary,  or  else  the  figure  of  an  actoi 
would  have  been  ridiculously  disproportionate.  Last¬ 
ly,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient  tragedy  did 
not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expressions  of  the 
countenance  as  modern  tragedies,  the  object  of 
which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole  range  of 
human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self-devouring 
play.  How  widely  different  are  the  characters  of 
ancient  tragedy  !  It-  is,  as  Miiller1  justly  remarks, 
perfectly  possible  to  imagine,  for  example,  the  Ores¬ 
tes  of  /Eschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  or  the  Me¬ 
dea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole  tragedy  with 
the  same  countenance,  though  it  wmuld  be  difficult 
to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any  modern 
drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  the  actors  appeared  throughout  a  w’hole  piece 
with  the  same  countenance ;  for,  if  circumstances 
required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic  mask 
also  contributed  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor,  as 
Gellius8  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here,  though  w'e 
know  that  all  circumstances  united  to  compel  a 
tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  characters,  and, 
consequently,  differed  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  w^e  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumer¬ 
ates*  25  typical  or  standing  masks  of  tragedy,  six 
for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men,  ten  for  females, 
and  three  for  slaves.  The  number  of  masks  which 
were  not  typical,  but  represented  certain  individu¬ 
als  w  ith  their  personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  &c  .  must 
have  been  much  more  numerous,  for  Pollux,  bv  way 
of  example,  mentions  thirty  of  such  peculiar  masks. 
The  standing  masks  of  tragedy  are  divided  by  Pol¬ 
lux  into  five  classes. 

1.  Tragic  masks  for  old  men. — The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  wras  called  Zvpiaq  dvtjo, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  wdiich  w-as  in  most  cases  at¬ 
tached  to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down, 
with  the  exception  of  a  part  above  the  iorehead, 
which  rose  in  an  acute  angle  or  in  a  round  shape, 
and  left  the  temples  uncovered.  This  rising  pari 

1.  (Fist,  of  the  I  it.  of  Anc  Greece,  i.,  p.  298.) — 2.  (v.,7  )—  < 
(iv  ,  13*,  <fcc  ) 
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Dl  tat;  nair  was  called  byxog.  The  cheeks  of  this 
mask  were  flat,  and  hanging  downward.  A  second 
mask  for  old  men,  called  levxdg  uvr/p,  had  gray  hair, 
floating  around  the  head  in  locks,  a  full  beard,  and 
a  prominent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed 
a  small  oyxog.  The  countenance  was  probably 
pale,  as  the  adjective  levnog  seems  to  indicate, 
third  mask,  called  onapronohog,  had  black  hair  in¬ 
terspersed  with  gray,  and  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  pel ag  uvr/p,  represented  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features,  and  a  high  byxog.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  who  were  not 
very  much  advanced  in  age.  For  a  secondary  class 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  ^avdog 
and  the  t-avdorepog  uvr/p :  the  former  represented  a 
fair  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  oynog,  and  a  good 
colour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second,  or  fairer 
man,  was  pale,  and  of  a  sickly  appearance. 

2.  Tragic  masks  for  young  men. — Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  veavioKog  ndyxpr/orog,  a  mask 
intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just  entered 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded,  but  of 
a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and  with  a 
rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  ndyxpr/orog  probably 
indicates  that  the  masks  might  be  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  parts.  2.  The  veavioKog  ovlog,  or  gavdog, 
or  vnepoyKog,  a  fair  youth  of  a  haughty  or  impudent 
character;  his  hair  was  curly,  and  formed  a  high 
byxog :  his  character  was  indicated  by  his  raised 
eyebrows.  3.  Neavtaxog  n dpovlog  resembled  the 
preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat  younger.  The 
counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The  analog,  a 
young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  complexion,  with 
fair  locks  and  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  that  of  a 
youthful  god.  5.  Ylivapog.  There  were  two  masks 
of  this  name,  both  representing  young  men  of  an 
irascible  appearance,  of  yellow  complexion  and  fair 
hair;  the  one,  however,  was  taller  and  younger, 
and  his  Jiair  was  more  curly  than  that  of  the  other. 
6.  ’Slxpog,  a  mask  quite  pale,  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  fair,  floating  hair.  It  was  used  to  represent 
sick  or  wounded  persons.  7.  The  ndpuxpog  might 
be  used  for  the  nuyxpr/arog  if  this  character  was  to 
be  represented  in  a  suffering  or  melancholy  situa¬ 
tion. 

3.  Tragic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Pollux  men¬ 
tions  three,  viz.  :  the  dujrdspiag,  which  had  no  oyxog, 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair.  The 
countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the  nose 
sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melancholy. 
The  ofyr/vondyov,  or  the  pointed  beard,  represented 
a  man  in  his  best  years,  with  a  high  and  broad  fore¬ 
head,  a  high  oyxog,  hardened  features,  and  a  red  face. 
The  avuaipog,  or  the  pug-nose,  was  an  impudent 
face,  with  fair,  rising  hair  of  a  red  colour,  and  with¬ 
out  beard. 

4.  Tragic  masks  for  female  slaves. — Of  these  five 
specimens  are  mentioned,  viz. :  the  n olid  xaraxopog, 
in  earlier  times  called  napuxpopog,  represented  an 
old  woman  with  long  white  hair,  with  noble  but 
pale  features,  to  indicate  a  person  who  had  seen 
better  days  ;  the  ypatdiov  hlevdepov,  an  old  freed- 
woman  ;  the  ypatdiov  olketikov,  the  old  domestic 
slave  ;  the  olketikov  peaoxovpov,  a  domestic  slave 
of  a  middle  age ;  and,  lastly,  the  Su^Osping,  a  young 
female  slave. 

5.  Tragic  masks  for  free  women. — The  first  of 
these,  called  k ardxopog,  represented  a  pale  lady,  with 
long  black  hair,  and  a  sad  expression  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  She  generally  shared  the  sufferings  of  the 
principal  hero  in  a  play.  The  second,  called  peao- 
*ovoog  u\pd,  resembled  the  former,  with  the  excep¬ 
ts  '•«  at  her  hair  was  half  shorn.  She  was  a  wom¬ 


an  of  middle  age,  and  was  proba  fly  intended  to  rej> 
resent  the  wi/e  of  the  chief  hero,  if  he  was  net  toe 
advanced  in  age.  The  third  is  the  peooxovpog  npor- 
(frarog ,  representing  a  newly-married  woman  in  full 
bloom,  with  long  and  floating  hair.  The  fourth  is 
the  Kovptpog  nbpOevog,  a  maiden  of  mature  age,  with 
short  hair  divided  on  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and 
lying  smoothly  around  the  head  The  colour  of  her 
countenance  was  rather  pale.  There  was  another 
mask  of  the  same  name,  but  it  differed  from  the  for¬ 
mer  by  the  following  circumstances :  the  hair  was 
not  divided  on  the  forehead  or  curled,  but  wildly 
floating,  to  indicate  that  she  had  much  suffering  to 
go  through.  The  last  is  the  xopy,  or  young  girl 
This  mask  represented  the  beauties  of  a  maiden’s 
face  in  their  full  bloom,  such  as  the  face  of  Danae, 
or  any  other  great  beauty  was  conceived  to  hava 
been. 

The  account  which  Pollux  gives  of  the  tragic 
masks  comprehends  a  great  number,  but  it  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  great  variety  of  masks  which 
the  Greeks  must  have  used  in  their  various  trage¬ 
dies,  for  every  hero  and  every  god  who  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  a  being  of  a  particular  character, 
must  have  been  represented  by  a  particular  mask, 
so  that  the  spectators  were  enabled  to  recognise 
him  immediately  on  his  appearance.  For  this  very 
reason,  the  countenances  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and 
heroines  must,  in  point  of  beauty,  have  been  as  sim 
ilar  as  possible  to  their  representations  in  statues 
and  paintings,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  were 
accustomed  ;  and  the  distorted  masks,  with  widely 
open  mouths,  which  are  seen  in  great  numbers 
among  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
(see  the  annexed  woodcut  from  Museo  Bor  bon 
would  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  notion  of  the 
masks  used  at  Athens 
during  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  period  of  the  arts. 

All  the  representations 
of  tragic  masks  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  period  do 
not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  distortion  in  the  features 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  mouth  is  not  opened 
wider  than  would  be  necessary  to  enable  a  person 
to  pronounce  such  sounds  as  oh  or  ha.  In  later 
times,  however,  distortions  and  exaggerations  were 
carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  but 
more  particularly  in  comic  masks, 
so  that  they,  in  some  degree,  were 
more  caricatures  than  represent¬ 
ations  of  ideal  or  real  countenan¬ 
ces.* 

The  annexed  wmodcut  repre¬ 
sents  some  masks,  one  apparently 
comic  and  the  other  tragic,  which 
are  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  choragus  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  mosaic  found  at  Pompeii.3 

II.  Comic  Masks. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy,  in 
which  living  and  distinguished  persons  were  so  of¬ 
ten  brought  upon  the  stage,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  masks,  though  to  some  extent  they  may  have 
oeen  caricatures,  should  in  the  main  points  be  faith¬ 
ful  portraits  of  the  individuals  whom  they  were  in¬ 
tended  to  represent,  as  otherwise  the  object  of  the 
comic  poets  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 
chorus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  certain  fan¬ 
tastic  dramatis  personae,  rendered  sometimes  a  com¬ 
plete  masquerade  necessary;  as  in  those  cases  when 
the  choreutae  appeared  with  the  heads  of  birds  or 


1.  (vol.  i.,  tab.  20.) — 2  (Apollon.,  Vit.  Apollon.,  v.,  9  p.  195, 
ed.  Olear. — Lucian,  De  Saltat.,  27. — Anacli.,  23. — Nigrin  ,11.— 
Somn.  s.  Gall.,  26.) — 3.  (Museo  Borbon.,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  56  — Cell. 
Pomp.,  vol.  i.,  pi.  45.) 
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oi  frogs,  &c.  We  may  remark  here,  ny  ti  e  way, 
that  the  chorus  of  tragedy  appeared  generally  with¬ 
out  masks,  the  Eumenides  of  vEschylus  being  prob¬ 
ably  only  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
nasks  of  the  characters  in  the  old  Attic  comedy 
were  therefore,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  life,  and 
free  from  the  burlesque  exaggerations  which  we  see 
in  tl  e  masks  of  later  times.  A  change  was  made 
in  t  le  comic  masks  when  it  was  forbidden  to  rep¬ 
resent  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  his  person 
upon  the  stage,1  and  still  more,  shortly  after,  by  the 
extension  of  this  law  to  all  Athenian  citizens.*  The 
consequence  of  such  laws  was,  that  the  masks 
henceforth,  instead  of  individuals,  represented  class¬ 
es  of  men,  i.  e.,  they  were  masks  typical  of  men  of 
certain  professions  or  trades,  of  a  particular  age  or 
station  in  life,  and  some  were  grotesque  caricatures. 
A  number  of  standing  characters  or  masks  was  thus 
introduced  in  comedy.  Pollux  gives  a  list  of  such 
standing  masks,  which  are  divided,  like  those  of 
tragedy,  into  five  classes. 

1.  Comic  masks  for  old  men. — Nine  masks  of  this 
class  are  mentioned.  The  mask  representing  the 
oldest  man  was  called  nannog  npurog :  his  head  was 
shaved  to  the  skin,  he  had  a  mild  expression  about 
his  eyebrows,  his  beard  was  thick,  his  cheeks  hol¬ 
low,  and  his  eyes  melancholy.  His  complexion 
was  pale,  and  the  whole  expression  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  was  mild.  2.  The  mimrog  irepog  was  of  a 
more  emaciated  and  more  vehement  appearance, 
sad  and  pale ;  he  had  hair  on  his  head  and  a  beard, 
but  the  hair  was  red  and  his  ears  broken.  3.  The 
tjyep. civ,  likewise  an  old  man,  with  a  thin  crown  of 
hair  round  his  head,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  flat 
countenance.  His  right  eyebrow  was  higher  than 
the  left.  4.  The  npeodvryg  had  a  long  and  floating 
beard,  and  likewise  a  crown  of  hair  round  his  head; 
his  eyebrows  were  raised,  but  his  whole  aspect  was 
that  of  an  idle  man.  5.  The  kppuveiog  was  bald- 
headed,  but  had  a  beard  and  raised  eyebrows,  and 
was  of  angry  appearance.  6.  The  nopvoSooKog  re¬ 
sembled  the  mask  called  ^.vKopijdEiog,  but  his  lips 
were  contorted,  the  eyebrows  contracted,  and  the 
head  without  any  hair.  7.  The  kppuvEiog  dsvrspog 
had  a  pointed  beard,  but  was  otherwise  without 
hair.  8.  The  o<j>yvo7ruyuv,  or  pointed  beard,  was 
likewise  bald-headed,  had  ex¬ 
tended  eyebrows,  and  was  look¬ 
ing  ill-tempered.  9.  The  Xv- 
nopridsiog  had  a  thick  beard, 
was  conspicuous  on  account 
of  his  long  chin,  and  the  form 
of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great 
curiosity. 

The  annexed  comic  mask, 
representing  an  old  man,  is  taken  from  the  Museo 
Bor  bon.3 


2.  Comic  masks  for  young  men. — Pollux  enumer¬ 
ates  ten  masks  of  this  kind  :  1.  The  irdyxpvoTog 
formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  young 
men ;  he  had  but  few  wrinkles  on  his  forehead, 
showed  a  muscular  constitution  (yupvaariKog),  was 
rather  red  in  the  face,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
was  bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  vsavtoKog  psXag  was  younger  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  represent¬ 
ed  a  young  man  of  good  education,  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  3.  The  veavioKog  oiXog,  or 
the  thick-haired  young  man,  was  young  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  of  a  blooming  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
were  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  veavioKog  analog,  his 
ha:”  was  like-  that  of  the  nayxpyarog,  but  he  was 


1.  (Schol.  ad  Aiistoph.,  Nub.,  31., — 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
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the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  yoat« 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  5.  The 
uypocKog ,  or  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  complex 
ion,  broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair  round 
his  head.  6.  The  imoEiorog  orparLUTyg,  or  the  for¬ 
midable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging  over  his 
forehead.  7.  The  iTciaeicrog  devrepog  was  the  same 
as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion.  8.  The  KoXat;,  or  the  flatterer :  and,  9.  The 
7 rapdoirog,  or  parasite,  were  dark,1  and  had  aquiline 
noses.  Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathizing 
nature ;  the  parasite,  however,  had  broken  ears, 
was  merry-looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression 
about  his  eyebrows.  10.  The  shcoviKog  represented 
a  stranger  in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved, 
and  his  cheeks  pierced  through.  The  oiice'AiKog  was 
another  parasite. 

3.  Comic  masks  for  male  slaves. — Of  this  class 
seven  masks  are  mentioned  :  1.  The  mask  repre¬ 
senting  a  very  old  man  was  called  ndnnog,  and  had 
gray  hair,  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his  lib¬ 
erty.  2.  The  yyepuv  depanov  had  his  red  hair  plat¬ 
ted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
izpeo6vTr)g  among  freemen.  3.  The  kutu  rpixiag  or 
kutu  rerpixu/J-evog  was  half  bald-headed,  had  red 
hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  oiiXog  titcd-Tuv, 
or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair  and  a  red 
countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows,  and  had 
a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  depdrruv  piaog 
was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The  1 9epd- 
nuv  reruf  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but  had  two 
or  three  slips  of  hair  on  his  head  and  on  his  chin, 
and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7  The  kni- 
atiarog  Tjyepuv.  or  the  fierce-looking  slave,  resem¬ 
bled  the  r/yepuv  dspuiruv,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hair. 

4.  Comic  masks  for  old  women. — Pollux  mention* 
three,  viz. :  the  ypatdiov  iaxvov  or  Ivnaiveov,  a  tall 
woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles,  and  pale  but 
with  animated  eyes  ;  the  n axeia  ypavg,  or  the  fat 
old  woman  with  large  wrinkles,  and  a  band  round 
her  head  keeping  the  hair  together ;  and  the  ypai- 
6cov  oiKovpov ,  or  the  domestic  old  woman.  Her 
cheeks  were  hollow,  and  she  had  only  two  teeth  or. 
each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Comic  masks  for  young  women. — Pollux  men¬ 
tions  fourteen,  viz.:  1.  The  yvvy  Iektikt],  or  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smoothly  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  complex¬ 
ion  white.  2.  The  yvvy  ovXy  was  only  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  nopy  had  her 
hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black  eyebrows, 
and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  TjjevdoKoprj  had  a 
whiter  complexion  than  the  former,  her  hair  was 
bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was  intended 
to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not  been  mar 
ried  more  than  once.  5.  Another  mask  of  the  same 
name  was  only  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  repre¬ 
sented.  6.  The  crnapTOTroXiog  Xektikt/,  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitute,  and  whose 
hair  was  partly  gray.  7.  The  naXXaKrj  resembled 
the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of  hair.  8.  The 
teaeiov  kraipiKov  was  more  red  in  the  face  than  the 
TpevdoKopy,  and  had  locks  about  her  ears.  9.  The 
kraipidiov  was  of  a  less  good  appearance,  and  wore 
a  band  round  the  head.  10.  The  didxpvcrog  kraipa 
derived  the  name  from  the  gold  with  which  her 
hair  was  adorned.  11.  The  did/urpog  kraipa  from 
the  variegated  band  wound  around  her  head.  1 2. 
The  lapirddiov,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  nail 
being  dressed  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  stood  up¬ 
right  upon  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  lampas.  13 


1.  (Compare  A  then  ri.,  p.  2?f.) 
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'Hie  a<5 pa  nepiicovpoc  represented  a  female  slave 
aew  y  bought,  and  wearing  only  a  white  chiton.  14. 
The  napatprujuarov  was  a  slave  distinguished  by  a 
pug-nose  and  her  hair :  she  attended  upon  hetasrae, 
and  wTore  a  crocus-coloured  chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  Pollux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask,  called 
after  his  own  name  paiauv,  another  for  a  slave,  and 
a  third  to  represent  a  cook.1  From  this  passage 
of  Athenaeus  we  also  learn  that  Steplianus  of  By¬ 
zantium  wrote  a  work  rrepl  Tcpoaumov. 

Hi.  Masks  used  in  the  Satyric  Drama. — The 
masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  Greek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
similar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  countenances  and  form  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollux  only  men¬ 
tions  the  gray-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  mimrop,  and  adds  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sufficiently  expressed  m  their  names, 
e.  g.,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.2  A  grotesque  mask 
of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the  Townly 
Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  represented 
belmv. 


As  regards  the  earliest  representations  of  the 
regular  drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes3  that  masks  were  not  used,  but 
merely  tl  e  galerus  or  wig,  and  that  Roscius  Gallus, 
about  the  year  100  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  masks.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  masks  had  been  used  long  be¬ 
fore  that  time  in  the  Atellanae,4  so  that  the  innova¬ 
tion  of  Roscius  must  have  been  confined  to  the  reg¬ 
ular  drama,  that  is,  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  As 
for  the  forms  of  Roman  masks,  it  might  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that,  being  introduced  from  Greece  at  so 
late  a  period,  they  had  the  same  defects  as  those 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  when  the  arts  were  in 
their  decline,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
all  works  of  art,  and  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  which  masks  are  represented  ;  for 
the  masks  appear  unnaturally  distorted,  and  the 
mouth  always  wide  open.  The  expressions  of  Ro¬ 
man  writers  also  support  this  supposition.5  We 
may  mention  here  that  some  of  the  oldest  MSS.  of 
Terence  contain  representations  of  Roman  masks, 
and  from  these  MSS.  they  have  been  copied  in  sev- 


1  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  659.1 — 2.  (Compaie  Bichstadt,  De  Dram- 

ate  Comico-Satyrico,  p.  81.) — 3.  (iii.,  p.  486,  ed.  Putsch.) — 4. 

IfjA.s.  v.  Personata.) — 5  (Gell.,  v.,  7  — Juv.,  iii.,  175.) 
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eral  modern  editions  of  that  poet,  as  in  the  edition 
published  at  Urbino  in  1726,  fol.,  and  in  that  oi 
Dacier.  The  cut  annexed  contains  representations 
of  four  of  these  masks  prefixed  to  the  Andria 


Wb°n  actors  at  Rome  displeased  their  audience 
and  were  hissed,  they  were  obliged  to  takeoff  their 
masks ;  but  those  who  acted  in  the  Atellanae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  so. 1  The  Roman  mimes  neve 
wore  masks.  ( Vid .  Mimus.)2 

PE'RTICA,  the  pole  used  by  the  Agrimensores, 
was  also  called  Decempeda  because  it  was  ten  feet 
long.  On  account  of  its  use  in  assigning  lands  to 
the  members  of  a  colony,  it  is  sometimes  represent¬ 
ed  on  medals  by  the  side  of  the  augurial  plough.3 

PES  (7roi;f),  a  Foot.  The  Greeks  and  Romans, 
like  most  other  nations,  took  their  standards  of 
length  originally  from  the  different  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  and  the  names  which  were  thus  given 
to  the  measures  were  retained  after  the  measures 
themselves  had  been  determined  with  greater  nicety. 
The  foot  was  the  basis  of  their  whole  system  of 
measures  of  length  ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  Greek 
foot  is  easily  obtained  when  that  of  the  Roman  is 
known,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  latter 
first. 

I.  The  Roman  foot. —  There  are  five  different 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
These  are,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  ;  2.  From  measurements  of  known  distances 
along  roads ;  3.  From  measurements  of  buildings ; 
4.  From  the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capa 
city ;  and,  5.  From  measurements  of  a  degree  oi 
the  earth’s  surface. 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  ancient 
measures  in  actual  existence  would  at  once  give 
the  required  information.  But  these  measures  are 
found  to  differ  among  themselves.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  gravestones, 
and  brass  or  iron  measures,  intended,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  used  as  measures.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  latter  would  probably  be  more  exact 
than  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  the  measures  on  the 
gravestones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  subdivisions 
are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have  no  preten¬ 
sions  to  minute  accuracy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  have 
been  made  very  far  wrong.  We  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  they  would  have  about  as  much  accuracy 
as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on  stone  by  a  mason  from 
the  foot-rule  used  by  him  in  working.  Four  such 
measures  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
They  are  called  the  Statilian,  Cossutian,  .Ebutian, 
and  Capponian  feet.  They  have  been  repeatedly 
measured,  but,  unfortunately,  the  different  measure¬ 
ments  gave  different  results.  The  brass  and  iron 
foot-rules,  of  which  several  exist,  do  not  precisely 
agree  in  length.  There  was  anciently  a  standard 
foot- measure  kept  in  *  'e  Capitol,  called  the  pcs  mo- 
nctalis,  which  was  probably  lost  at  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  under  Vitellius  or  Titus. 

2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kinds, 
according  as  they  are  obt  lined  by  measuring  the 
distance  from  one  place  to  another,  or  the  dis- 


1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Personata  Fabula  — Macrob.,  Sat.  it.,  7.) — 3 
(Compare  Fr.  De  Ficoroni,  Disserta'io  De  larvis  scenicis  et  fig 
uris  oomicis  ant.  Rom.,  Rome,  1736  and  1750,  4to. — Fr.  Slieve 
Dissertatiode  rei  scenic* apud  Romi  aos  Origme.) — 3.  (Propert 
IV.,  i..  30. 1 
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tance  from  one  milestone  to  another  on  a  Roman 
road.  Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the 
diminution  of  error  which  always  results  from  de¬ 
termining  a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but 
both  are  subject  to  uncertainty  from  turnings  in 
the  road,  and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile¬ 
stones  having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accu¬ 
racy  ;  and  two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the 
former  n.ode,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  poii  ,s  where  the  measurement  began  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  however, 
have  been  tried  ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  who  meas¬ 
ured  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Navbonne,  and  by 
Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that  between 
Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by  Cassini,  be¬ 
tween  Aix  and  Arles. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buildings  is  rather  a  ver¬ 
ification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.  It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed)1 
from  the  width  of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case 
we  cannot  tell  exactly,  till  we  know  something  of 
the  length  of  the  Greek  foot,  to  what  precise  part 
of  the  front  this  measurement  applies.  Again, 
there  is  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at 
Rome,  and  the  Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of 
which  are  given  by  Pliny.®  But  the  actual  heights 
of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny,  would 
give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different  from 
that  obtained  from  other  sources.  Indeed,  the  num¬ 
bers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt.  An  inge¬ 
nious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage  which  re¬ 
quires  a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be  taken 
as  an  independent  authority.  There  is  another 
mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from  build¬ 
ings,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no  infor¬ 
mation.  The  building  is  measured,  and  the  length 
thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed  value  of 
the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  from  other  evidence) ; 
and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of  the  foot  is 
corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  remainder.  It 
is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no  fractions  of  feet 
were  allowed  in  the  dimensions  of  the  building,  and 
also  that  the  plans  were  worked  out  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  both  of  which  assumptions  are 
not  very  probable.  In  fact,  these  measurements 
have  given  different  values  for  the  foot.  “  Modern 
architects,”  says  Mr.  Hussey,  “  do  not  allow  that 
such  calculations  could  be  depended  on  in  modern 
buildings,  for  determining  the  true  length  of  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned.  Nor  are 
the  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildings  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic  churches 
and  cathedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so  as  to 
give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure.”  On 
the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those  on 
roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  error  by  division 

4.  Villalpando  and  Eisenschmidt  have  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot  from  the 
solid  content  of  the  congius  of  Vespasian.  ( Vid . 
Congius.)  Since  the  congius  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphora  was  a 
cubic  foot  {vid.  Amphora),  the  process  is  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  content  of  the  congius  by  8,  and  extract  the 
f  ube  root  of  the  product.  But  this  process  is  very 
uncertain.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  congius  itself  (vid.  Libra)  ;  then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  the  con- 

1  (Plutarch,  Pericl.,  13 ;  Cato,  5.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  9.) 
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gius  was  actually  adapted  with  pei  rect  accuracy  t« 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  a  farther 
risk  of  error  in  reversing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M 
Gosselin,  have  supposed  that  the  ancient  astrono¬ 
mers  were  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  circle.  The  results  of  M.  Gosselin’s  cal¬ 
culations  agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources.  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  exist¬ 
ed,  there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  geographers. 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 


foot,  are  the  following : 

1.  From  ancient  measures . -9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements  .  .  -97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings  .  -96994 

4.  From  the  congius . -9832 

5.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .  .  .  -9724 


of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depend¬ 
ed  on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  -9708,  ot 
11-6496  inches,  or  1H  -1496  inches,  which  we  may 
take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot. 

Cagnazzi,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebuhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt,1  gives  it  a  greater  length  than  the 
above,  namely,  -29624  of  a  metre  =  9722  of  a  foot 
but  this  calculation  is  objected  to  by  Bockh,  as  be 
ing  derived  by  a  process  not  perfectly  true  from  the 
value  of  the  pound,  and  as  being  confirmed  only  by 
one  existing  measure,  and  also  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  value  of  the  Greek  foot,  obtained  from 
independent  sources.2  Bockh’e  cur  calculation 
which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurrn,  gives  a  value 
very  little  less  than  the  above,  namely,  131*15  Paris 
lines  =  9704649  of  the  English  foot  =11  6456 
inches. 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  {vid.  As, 
to  the  foot,  which  thus  contained  12  unciae,  whence 
our  inches ;  and  many  of  the  words  used  to  express 
certain  numbers  of  unci*  are  applied  to  the  parts 
of  the  foot.5  It  was  also  divided  into  16  digiti  (fin¬ 
ger-breadths)  :  this  mode  of  division  was  used  es¬ 
pecially  by  architects  and  land-surveyors,  and  is 
found  on  all  the  foot-measures  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  Pollex  (the  thumb),  which  is  used  in  modern 
Latin  for  an  inch,  is  not  found  in  the  ancient  writers, 
but  Pliny4  uses  the  adjective  pollicaris  (of  a  thumb's 
breadth  or  thickness).  Palmus  (a  hand-breadth) 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  foot,  containing  4  digiti 
or  3  unciae.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  larger 
palmus  of  12  digiti  or  9  unciae.6 

The  following  measures  were  longer  than  the 
foot.  Palmipes,  that  is,  palmus  et  pes,  1|  feet,  or 
15  inches ;  cubitus,  1|  feet,  is  seldom  used  in  Latin 
except  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  irijxvc-  {Vid. 
Cubitus.)  Ulna  (the  arm)  is  used  by  later  writers 
as  equivalent  to  cubitus ;  but  it  was  properly  the 
translation  of  the  Greek  opyvia :  Pliny  uses  it  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  outstretched  arms  from  fin¬ 
ger  to  finger.6  From  the  analogy  of  the  as  we  have 
also  dupondium  for  2  feet,7  and  pes  sestertius  for  2 £ 
feet.8  Passus  (a  pace),  5  feet.9  Mille  pas sus,  5000 
feet,  or  a  mile.  {Vid.  Milmarium.)  Gradus, 
passus.  Leuga  or  Leuca  was  a  Gallic  measure  = 

1.  (Hist,  of  R  -trie,  ii.,  p.  407.) — 2.  (Metrolog.  Untersuch  ,  p 
197.) — 3.  (Veget  ,  De  Re  Milit.,  i,5.— Pliu.,  H. N.,  xxvii.,5, 11  , 
xiii.,  15.) — 4.  (H.  N.,  xxvii.,9;  xv.,  24;  xiii.,23.) — 5.  (Pliu,  II 
N.,  xxi.,  26.)— 6.  (II.  N.,  xvi.,  32,  40. — Compare  Ser  ad  Virg., 
Eel.,  iii.,  105.) — 7.  (Colum.,  iii.,  15,  &c.) — 8.  (Leg  ni.  Tab., 
tab.  viii.) — 9.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  14. — Colum.,  v.,  1.) 
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r500  passus  or  1  4  miles.1  Stones  are  still  found  on 
the  roads  in  Frafnce  with  distances  marked  on  them 
in  Leugce.  Decempeda,  a  pole  ( pertica )  10  feet  long, 
was  used  in  measuring  land.4  Actus,  12  decem- 
pedae,  or  120  feet.  ( Vid .  Actus.)  The  following 
tables  exhibit  the  Roman  measures  of  length,  with 
their  values  in  English  feet  and  inches : 


1.  Ordinary  Measures. 

Pedes.  Feet.  luches. 


Digitus  .  . 

7 

1 

•7281 

Uncia . 

•9708 

Palmus  .  . 

29124 

Pes  .... 

1 

11-6496 

Palmipes  .  .  .  . 

U 

1 

2  5620 

Cubitus  .  .  .  . 

li 

1 

5-4744 

2.  Land  Measures. 

Pedes. 

Tarda. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Pes  . 

l 

11-6496 

Gradus  .  .  .  . 

24 

2 

5124 

Passus  .  .  .  . 

5 

l 

1 

10-248 

Decempeda  .  .  . 

10 

3 

8  496 

Actus . 

120 

38 

2 

5  952 

Mille  Passus  ) 
or  Milliarium  (  ’  ’ 

5000 

1618 

The  square  foot  (pes 

quadratus)  is  called  by  Fron- 

tinus  constratus,  and  by  Boethius  contractus.  Fron- 
tinus  applies  the  term  quadratus  to  the  cubic  foot. 
The  principal  square  measure  was  the  jugerum  of 
240  feet  by  120.  (Vid.  Jugerum.) 

Some  have  concluded,  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings,  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
by  supposing  that  the  pes  monetalis,  after  being  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored  by  Do¬ 
mitian  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fact  and  the 
explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very  doubtful. 

II.  The  Greek  foot. — We  have  no  ancient  measures 
ly  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the  Greek  foot, 
but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of  ancient  wri¬ 
ters  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio  of  25 :  24. 
The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet  i?  said  by  Roman  writers  to  contain  625  Ro¬ 
man  feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or  5000  feet, 
was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Greek  stadia,  or  4800  feet ; 
both  of  these  calculations  give  the  above  ratio  of 
25  :  24. 4  If,  therefore,  the  Roman  foot  was  -9708 
of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to  101 125 
feet,  or  12- 135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement 
of  the  Parthenon.  “  Stuart,”*  says  Mr.  Hussey, 
“  measured  the  upper  step  of  the  basement  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform  on  which  the  pil¬ 
lars  stand,  and  is  exactly  that  part  of  the  building 
where  we  should  expect  that  the  measure  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  name  Hecatompedon  was 
really  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  dimensions.  He 
found  the  width  of  the  front  to  be  101  feet  17  inch¬ 
es,  the  length  of  the  side  227  feet  7  05  inches  ;  and 
since  these  two  quantities  are  very  nearly  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  100  to  225,  he  inferred  that  the  two  sides 
really  contained  these  two  numbers  of  feet.  From 
this  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  foot,  from  the 
front  12137  inches,  from  the  side  12T38  inches: 
of  which  the  greatest  exceeds  the  value  given  above 
by  only  003  of  an  inch.”  Other  measurements  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend 
to  the  same  result. 

Strabo,  however,5  quotes  from  Polybius  a  calcu¬ 
lation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  this  statement.  Plutarch  again6  says 
expressly  that  the  mile  is  a  little  less  than  8  stadia, 


1.  (Ammian.  Marc.,  xvi.,  12. —  Itin.  Antonin.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro 
Mil.,  c.  27.— Pallad.,  ii.,  tit.  12.)— 3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  23,  108. 
— Colum.,  r.,  1. — Polyb.,  iii.,  39. — Strabo,  p.  322.) — 4.  (Antiq. 
Ath  ,  ii.,  p.  8.) — 5.  (p  322.) — 6.  (C.  Gracch.,  7.) 


which  would  give  a  rather  smaller  ratio  than  that 
of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio  of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek 
foot.  It  is  on  the  autho'ity  of  this  passage  that 
Bockh  gives  the  value  above  mentioned  for  the  Ro 
man  foot.  If,  according  to  the  supposition  already 
noticed,  a  slight  diminution  took  place  in  the  Ro 
man  foot,  this  would  account  for  the  difference 
But  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  consider  this  solitary 
passage  of  sufficient  weight  to  influence  the  calcu¬ 
lation. 

The  Greeks  used  different  standards  at  different 
places  and  at  different  times.  The  foot  which  gen¬ 
erally  prevailed  over  Greece  was  that  by  which  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  was  measured  (vid.  Stadium), 
which  w'as  the  one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  and 
which  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  used  at  Atffi 
ens  in  her  best  days.  Hyginus!  mentions  this  foo> 
as  being  used  in  Gyrene  under  the  name  of  Ptole 
meius. 

The  following  table  represents  the  parts  and  mul 
tiples  of  the  Greek  foot : 


IIi)<5«s. 

i 


SaKTvAog 

1 

*7 

•  ? 

KOvSvAog 

TraAaiorp  . 

•  h 

Aixag  .  . 
opOoSupov  . 
om.0ap,r)  .  . 

* 

I 

Trovg 

.  i 

irvypr)  .  . 

1  8 

7 xvyuv 

.  H 

n-r'/xvg  .  . 

•  H 

Pjjpa  .  . 

24 

tyvAov  .  . 

.  44 

opyvia  .  . 

6 

KaAapog  .  . 

.  10 

appa  .  .  . 

.  60 

nAeOpov 

100 

oradiov  .  . 

600 

diavAog  .  . 

1200 

Yards. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

•7584 
1  5168 
3  0336 
6  0672 
7-584 

9  ?008 

1 

0  135 

1 

1-6512 

1 

3  168 

1 

6  2016 

2 

6  336 

4 

6  6048 

6 

081 

10 

1  35 

20 

81 

33 

2 

15 

202 

9 

404 

1 

6 

The  6a.KTv7i.og  (a  finger-breadth)  answers  to  t.  e 
Roman  digitus  :  the  Kov6v7.og  (knuckle)  was  2  finger- 
breadths  :  the  TraTiaiori),  which  was  also  called  the 
Tca7.aurrrjg,  6u>pov,  6oxpV,  or  6a<.Tv7.o6oxprj,  was  a 
hand-breadth.  The  opOodupov  was  the  length  of  the 
open  hand.  The  Tuxdg  was  a  span  from  the  thumb 
to  the  fore-finger ;  the  omOapr/  a  span  from  the 
thumb  to  the  little  finger.  The  nvypri  was  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckle-joints,  the 
Trvytjv  from  the  elbow  to  the  first  joint  of  the  finger, 
the  TTi/xvg  (cubit)  from  the  elbow  to  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.  Of  this  measure  there  were  two  sizes,  the 
perpiog  and  the  royal ;  the  latter  was  3  finger- 
breadths  longer  than  the  other,  which  would  make 
it  nearly  20  £  inches. 

The  square  measures  of  the  Greeks  were  the 
Trovg,  or  square  foot,  the  dpovpa  =2500  square  feet, 
and  the  7r AeOpov  =4  arurze  =10,000  square  feet. 

Certain  peculiar  foot-measures,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
The  Samian,  which  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
foot,  is  known,  from  the  length  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  cubit  as  derived  from  the  Nilometer  (namely, 
17-74278576  inches),  to  have  contained  11  82852384 
inches,  or  more  than  1 1|  inches.  A  larger  foot  than 
the  common  standard  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
Asia  Minor.  Heron4  names  the  royal  or  Philaete- 
rian  foot  as  being  16  finger-breadths,  and  the  Italian 
as  134,  and  he  also  mentions  a  mile  (ulTuov)  of 
5400  Italian  or  4500  royal  feet.  Ideler  suppose* 
that  the  Italian  foot  means  the  common  Roman, 
and  the  royal  a  Greek  foot  larger  than  the  common 
standard,  corresponding  to  the  stadium  of  7  to  the 
mile,  which  had  been  introduced  before  Heron  s 


1.  (De  Condit.  Agr.,  p.  210.)- -2. 
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time,  aimely,  the  tenth  century.  The  Pes  Drusi- 
iKus.  or  foot  of  Drusus,  contained  13|  Roman  inch¬ 
es  =  13-1058  English  inches.  It  was  used  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Italy  for  measuring  land,  and  was 
the  standard  among  the  Tungri  in  Lower  Ger¬ 
many.1 

PE'SSULUS.  {Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 

PESsOI  (jt eoaoi).  ( Vid.  Latrunculi.) 

PETALISMOS  (7 reraikiopog).  (  Vid.  Banishment, 
Greek,  p.  135.) 

PE'TASUS.  {Vid.  Pileus.) 

PETI'TOR.  ( Vid.  Actor.) 

PETAURISTjE.  {Vid.  Petaurum.) 

PETAURUM  {neravpov,  nerevpov)  is  said  by  the 
Greek  grammarians  to  have  been  a  pole  or  board  on 
which  fowls  roosted.2  We  also  find  the  name  of 
petaurum.  in  the  Roman  games,  and  considerable 
doubt  has  arisen  respecting  its  meaning.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  board  moving  up  and  down, 
with  a  person  at  each  end,  and  supported  in  the 
middle  something  like  our  seesaw ;  only  it  appears 
to  have  been  much  longer,  and,  consequently,  went 
to  a  greater  height  than  is  common  among  us. 
Some  writers  describe  it  as  a  machine,  from  which 
those  who  exhibited  were  raised  to  a  great  height, 
and  then  seemed  to  fly  to  the  ground  ;  but  this  in¬ 
terpretation  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  passa¬ 
ges  of  ancient  authors  as  the  one  previously  men¬ 
tioned.3  The  persons  who  took  part  in  this  game 
were  called  petaurista  or  petauristarii ;  but  this 
name  seems  to  have  been  also  applied  in  rather  a 
wider  signification.4 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  which, 
like  the  Essedum.  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in 
imitation  of  the  Gauls.*  It  differed  from  the  Har- 
mamaxa  in  being  uncovered.  Its  name  is  obvious- 
'y  compounded  of  pelor,  four,  and  rit,  a  wheel.  Fes- 
us,6  in  explaining  this  etymology,  observes  that  po¬ 
or  meant  four  in  Oscan  and  in  HSolic  Greek.  There 
s  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  remark ; 
hut,  since  peior  meant  four  in  many  other  European 
languages,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Romans  de¬ 
rived  the  name,  together  with  the  fashion  of  this 
vehicle,  from  the  Gauls.  Gellius7  expressly  says 
that  it  is  a  Gallic  word. 

♦PHAGRUS  (1 tpdypog),  called  by  Pliny  the  Pagrus, 
a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparus  Pagrus,  L.,  called  in 
English  the  Sea  Bream  or  Braize. 

*PHACOS  ((prt/cof),  the  Cicer  tens,  or  Lentil. 
‘  Stackhouse,”  says  Adams,  “  seems  to  stand  alone 
in  making  it  to  be  the  Ervum  ervilia.  The  Lens  palus- 
tns,  <t>aKO(  6  im  ruv  rekparuv,  Dioscor.,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  Lcmna  minor,  or  Lesser 
Duck’s-meat.  The  tpaubg  ’Indue og  of  Theophrastus  is 
the  Dolichos  Catiang,  according  to  Sprengel” 

*PH  ALIENA  {tyaXaiva),  the  Whale.  {Vid.  Ba- 
l^ena.) 

*11.  An  insect  referable  to  the  genus  Phalcena, 
or  Moths.  “  De  Pauw,”  says  Adams,  “  makes  the 
cjiaXdy^  of  Phile  to  be  the  Qalaiva.  It  appears, 
however,  with  more  propriety,  to  be  referable  to  the 
<f>ahayyiov.” 

PHALANGA  or  PALANGA8  (< pulay?. ).  any  long 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  but  especially, 

1.  Trunks  or  branches  of  trees,  or  portions  of 
them,  cut  as  articles  of  merchandise.  The  ^Ethio¬ 
pians  presented  to  the  King  of  Persia  dir/Koaiag 
ipdXayyag  htsvov,  “  200  pieces  of  ebony.”3 

(Hussey  on  Ancient  Weights,  &c.,  Appendix.— Wurm,  De 
Poncn  cap.  6  and  7.— Biickh’s  Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  196,  &c. 

_ Idelei,  I  ftngen-  und  Fllchen-masse.  —  Frfiret,  Observations 

sur  le  rapport  des  mfesures  Grecques  et  des  mdsures  Romaines, 
M4m.  de  l’Acad.  d’Inscrip.,  t.  xxiv.,  p  551,  &c.)— 2.  (Hesych., 

,  v. _ Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  156.)— 3.  (Lucil.  ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Petau- 

rist — Juv.,  xiv.,  265.  —  Mart.,  xi.,  21,  3.  —  Manil.,  v.,  433.)  — 4. 
(Compare  Petron.,  53.)— 5.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  I.,  vi.,  104  >— 6.  (s.  v.)— 7. 
(xv.,  30. )-  -8.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  163,  ed  Mercer 9.  (Herod., 
iw.,  97- -Piin  ,  H  N  *».,  4,  ».  8.) 
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2.  Truncheons,  said  to  have  btei  first  used  r 
battle  by  the  Africans  in  fighting  against  the  Egyp¬ 
tians.1 

3.  Poles  used  to  carry  burdens  in  the  mannei 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  57,  or  so  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  strength  of  two  or  more  individuals.  The 
carriers  who  used  these  poles  were  called  phalanga - 
ra,*and  also  hexaphori,  tetra.ph.ori,  &c.,  according  as 
they  worked  in  parties  of  six.  four,  or  two  persons. 
The  poles  were  marked  at  equal  distances,  and  the 
straps  which  passed  over  the  shoulders  of  the  work¬ 
men  were  so  fixed  at  the  divisions,  that  each  man 
sustained  an  equal  share  of  the  burden.3 

4.  Rollers  placed  under  ships  to  move  them  on 
dry  land,  so  as  to  draw  them  upon  shore  or  into 
the  water  {dovpareoi  uvXlvdpoi*).  This  was  effected 
either  by  making  use  of  the  oars  as  levers,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fastening  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
cables  with  a  noose  {pr/pivdog),  against  which  the 
sailors  pressed  with  their  breasts,  as  we  see  in  our 
canal  navigation,*  or  by  the  use  of  machines.6 

The  trunk  of  the  wild  olive  {uorivog)  served  to 
make  such  rollers,7  and  on  the  occasion  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  phalanx  made  of  this  tree  was  erected 
upon  a  tomb  instead  of  a  stone  column.  Rollers 
were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  move  milita¬ 
ry  engines  ;8  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude 
that  columns  of  marble  and  other  enormous  stones 
designed  for  building  were  transported  from  the 
quarry  by  the  same  process. 

If  from  the  earliest  periods  the  Greeks  were  fa 
miliar  with  the  use  of  rollers  ranged  in  long  sue 
cession  and  moving  parallel  to  one  another,  it  migh) 
be  expected  that  the  term  phalanx  would  be  used  by 
them  metaphorically.  We,  accordingly,  not  only 
find  it  applied  to  denote  the  bones  of  the  hand  and 
foot,  which  are  placed  beside  one  another  like  so 
many  rollers,  but  in  the  Iliad9  the  lines  of  soldiers 
ranged  in  close  order,  and  following  one  another, 
are  often  called  by  the  same  expressive  appellation, 
and  hence  arose  the  subsequent  established  use  of 
the  term  in  reference  to  the  Greek  army.  {Vid. 
Army,  Greek.) 

*PH ALAN G'lON  (< paldyyiov ),  “  a  class  of  veno¬ 
mous  spiders,”  says  Adams,  “  several  species  of 
which  are  described  by  Nicander.  These  Sprengel 
attempts  to  determine,  but  his  conclusions  are  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  does  not  refer  any  of  them 
to  the  genus  Phalangium ,  L.  Stackhouse  concludes 
that  the  ipaMyyiov  of  Theophrastus  includes  the 
Aranea  avicularia  and  the  A.  Tarantula ;  the  for 
mer,  however,  is  an  American  species,  and,  conse 
quently,  inadmissible.” 

PHALARTCA.  {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PHAI/ERA  {tyulapov),  a  boss,  disc,  or  crescent 
of  metal,  in  many  cases  of  gold,10  and  beautifully 
wrought,  so  as  to  be  highly  prized.11  Ornaments  of 
this  description,  being  used  in  pairs,  are  scarcely 
ever  mentioned  except  in  the  plural  number.  The 
names  for  them  are  evidently  formed  from  the  term 
< paTiog ,  which  is  explained  under  Galea,  p.  466.1* 
Besides  the  metallic  ornaments  of  the  helmet,  sim¬ 
ilar  decorations  were  sometimes,  though  very  rare/- 
ly,  worn  by  warriors  on  other  parts  of  their  dress 
or  armour,  probably  upon  the  breast.13  The  negro 
slaves  who  were  kept  by  opulent  Romans  wore 
them  suspended  round  their  necks.14  Also  the  tiara 
of  the  King  of  Persia  was  thus  adorned.1*  But  we 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  vii.,  56,  s.  57.)  —2.  (Gloss.  Ant.,  s.  v.)  —  3 
(Vitruv.,  x.,3,  s.  8.)— 4.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  iii.,  89. — Apoll.  Rhod., 
i.,  375-389.) — 5.  (Orph.,  Argon.,  239-249,  270-273.) — 6.  (Hor. 
Carm.,  I.,  iv.,  2.)— 7.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  ii.,  843-848.— Schol.  in  loc.) 
—8.  (Os.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  10.)— 9.  (iv.,254,  281,  332,  427.)— 10 
(Herod.,  i.,  215.— Athen.,  xii.,  p.  550.  —  Claudian,  Epig.,  34.)— 
11.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  12.) — 12.  (Compare  Horn.,  Il.,xvi,  106. 
—13.  (Virg.,  -En„  ix.,  359,  458.)- 14.  (Sneton..  Nero,  30  )— 1» 
(JEschyl.,  Pers.,  668.) 
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most  commonly  read  of  phalerse  as  ornaments  at¬ 
tached  to  the  harness  of  horses,1  especially  about 
the  head  ( ufurvicritpia  QdXapa,*),  and  often  worn  as 
pendants  ( pensilia1 *  3),  so  as  to  produce  a  terrilic  ef¬ 
fect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid  motions  of  the  horse 
( tvrbantur  phalera 4).  These  ornaments  were  often 
bestowed  upon  horsemen  by  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Arhilla,  the  Torques  the 
hasta  para  ( vid .  Hasta,  p.  490),  and  the  crown  of 
gold  'vid.  Corona),  in  order  to  make  a  public  and 
permanent  acknowledgment  of  bravery  and  merit.5 

PH  A  R'ETRA  ( tpapirpa ,  ap.  Herod,  (paperpelv),  a 
Quiver.  A  quiver,  full  of  arrows,  was  the  usual  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  bow.  (Vid.  Arcus.)  It  was, 
consequently,  part  of  the  attire  of  every  nation  ad¬ 
dicted  to  archery.  Virgil  applies  to  it  the  epithets 
Cressa,  Lycia,  Threissa  ;s  Ovid  mentions  the  phare- 
Iralus  Geta  ;7  Herodotus  represents  it  as  part  of  the 
ordinary  armour  of  the  Persians.8  Females  also 
assumed  the  quiver,  together  with  the  bow,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Amazons,9  and  of  those  Spartan, 
Tyrian,  and  Thracian  virgins  who  were  fond  of 
hunting,  and  wore  boots  (vid.  Cothurnus,  Pero) 
and  other  appropriate  articles  of  dress.10 * *  On  the 
same  principle,  the  quiver  is  an  attribute  of  certain 
divinities,  viz.,  of  Apollo,11  Diana,19  Hercules,13  and 
Cupid.14  The  quiver,  like  the  bow-case  (vid.  Cory- 
tos),  was  principally  made  of  hide  or  leather,15  and 
was  adorned  with  gold16  ( aurata l7),  painting,18  and 
braiding  (KoMp^airrov19).  It  had  a  lid  (irupa20),  and 
was  suspended  from  the  right  shoulder  by  a  belt 
(vid.  Balteus),  passing  over  the  breast  and  behind 
the  back.91  Its  most  common  position  was  on  the 
left  hip,  in  the  usual  place  of  the  sword  (vul.  Gla- 
dius),  and  consequently,  as  Pindar  says,  “  under 
the  elbow”99  or  “  under  the  arm”  (vnuXeviov33).  It 
was  worn  thus  by  the  Scythians94  and  by  the  Egyp- 
ti  ms,*5  and  is  so  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
the  Amazon  Dinomache,  copied  from  a  Greek 


1  (Xen.,  Hellen.,  iv.,  1,  t)  39.— Virg.,  ^n.,v.,  310.— Gell.,  v., 

S— Claudian,  Epig.,  36.) — 2.  (Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  1069.  —  Eunp., 

Suppl.,  586.— Greg.  Cor.,  De  Dialect.,  p.  508,  ed.  Schafer.)— 3. 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  12,  s.  74.)— 4.  (Claudian  in  iv.  Cons. 

Honor  ,  548.> — 5.  (Juv.,  xvi.,  60. — A.  Gell.,  ii.,  11.) — 6.  (Georg., 

si;  345.— Eu.,  vii.,  816  ;  xi  ,  858.)  —7.  (De  Ponto,  I.,  viii.,  6.) 

-S.  (vii.,  61.)— 9.  (Virg.,  2En.,  v,311.)  —  10.  (Virg.,  -Eli.,  i., 

314-324,  336.)— 11.  (Horn.,  11.,  i.,  45.  —  Virg.,  .En.,  iv.,  149.)— 

12.  (Virg.,  Em,  i.,  500.)  —  13.  (Hes.,  Scut.  Here.,  129.— Apoll. 

J?hod.,  i.,  1194.)  —  14.  (Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  468.)  —  15.  (Herod,  ii., 

141)  — 16.  (Anacr..  xie,  6.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  Em,  iv.,  138;  xi., 

858.)— 18.  (Ovid,  Epist  Her.,  xxi.,  173.)  —  19.  (Theoer.,  xxv., 

265.)— 20.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  116.— Od.,  ix.,  314.)— 21.  (Hes.,  1.  c.) 

— 22.  (01.,  ii.,  150,  s.  91.)— 23.  (Theoer.,  xvii.,  30.)— 24.  (Schol. 

in  Pirn!.,  1  c.)— 25.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  vol.  i.,  p.  311, 
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vase.1  The  left-hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is 
from  one  of  the  JEgina  marbles.  It  is  the  statue 
of  an  Asiatic  archer,  whose  quiver  (fractured  in  the 
original)  is  suspended  equally  low,  but  with  the 
opening  towards  his  right  elbow,  so  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him,  in  taking  the  arrows,  to  pass  his 
hand  behind  his  body  instead  of  before  it.  To  this 
fashion  was  opposed  the  Cretan  method  oi  carrying 
the  quiver,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  woodcut,  p. 
245,  and  is  uniformly  seen  in  the  ancient  statues 
of  Diana.  There  was  an  obvious  necessity  that 
the  quiver  should  be  so  hung  that  the  arrows  might 
be  taken  from  it  with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  this  end 
would  be  obtained  in  any  one  of  the  three  positions 
described.  The  warrior  made  the  arrows  rattle  in 
his  quiver  as  a  method  of  inspiring  fear.9 

PHARMACEUTICA  (^appaKEVTiar/),  sometimes" 
called  ^appaneia,3  is  defined  by  Galen4  to  be  that 
part  of  the  science  of  medicine  which  cures  diseases 
by  means  of  drugs,  did  <j>appd.Kuv,B  and  formed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Celsus,6  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
whole  science,  or,  more  properly,7  of  that  called 
Therapeutica.  (Vid.  Therapeutica.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  medi¬ 
cines  used  by  the  ancients,  it  is  in  most  cases  use¬ 
less  to  inquire  ;  the  lapse  of  ages,  loss  of  records, 
change  of  language,  and  ambiguity  of  description, 
have  rendered  great  part  of  the  learned  researches 
on  the  subject  unsatisfactory ;  and,  indeed,  we  are 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  many  of  the  medicines  em¬ 
ployed  even  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  shown  by  the  earliest  records,  that  the 
ancients  were  in  possession  of  many  powerful  rem¬ 
edies  ;  thus  Melampus  of  Argos,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  with  whom  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  is  said  to  have  cured  Iphiclus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  sterility  by  administering  the  rust  (or 
sesquioxide )  of  iron  in  wine  for  ten  days  ;8  and  the 
same  physician  used  the  black  hellebore  as  a  purge 
on  the  daughters  of  King  Proetus,  who  were  afflict¬ 
ed  with  melancholy.  Opium,  or  a  preparation  of 
the  poppy,  was  certainly  known  in  the  earliest 
ages  ;  it  was  probably  opium  that  Helen  mixed  with 
wine,  and  gave  to  the  guests  of  Menelaus,  under 
the  expressive  name  of  v^rcevdeg,9  to  drive  away 
their  cares,  and  increase  their  hilarity ;  and  this 
conjecture  (says  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  “  Pharmacologia”) 
receives  much  support  from  the  fact  that  the  vt/xev- 
6sg  of  Homer  was  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
Thebes,  and  the  tincture  of  opium  (or  laudanum) 
has  been  called  “  Thebaic  tincture.”  Gorrams,  how¬ 
ever,  in  his  “DefinitionesMedicae,”10  thinks  that  the 
herb  alluded  to  was  the  “  Enula  Campana,”  or  Ele¬ 
campane,  which  is  also  called  “  Helenium,”  with  a 
traditional  reference  (as  is  supposed)  to  Helen’s 
name.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pagan 
piiesthood  were  under  the  influence  ol  some  pow¬ 
erful  narcotic  during  the  display  of  their  oraculai 
powers.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  it  might  be  the  Lauro- 
cerasus,  but  the  effects  produced  (says  Dr.  Paris) 
would  seem  to  resemble  rather  those  of  opium,  oi 
perhaps  of  stramonium,  than  of  the  prussic  (or  hy¬ 
drocyanic)  acid.  The  sedative  powers  of  the  Lac - 
tuca  sativa ,  or  lettuce,  were  known  also  in  the 
earliest  times  ;  among  the  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
read  that,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  Venus  threw 
herself  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  to  lull  her  grief  and  re¬ 
press  her  desires  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Galen,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  suffered  much  from  morbid  ^  igi- 
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i  ed.  Bip.)— 7.  (Compare  Pseudo-Gal.,  Introduce,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Apol 
|  lodor.,  i.,  9,  $  12,  ed.  Heyne.— Schol.  in  Theoer.,  Id.,  iii.,  43.)— 
|  9.  (Horn,  Od.,  iv.,  221.)— 10.  (s.  v.  N>pret’0£j.) 


PHARMACEU  f  ICA. 


PHARMAKON. 


lance,  umJ  he  had  recourse  to  eating  a  lettuce  ev¬ 
ery  evening,  which  cured  him.1  The  Scilla  mariti- 
ma  (sea  onion  or  squill)  was  administered  in  cases 
of  dropsy  by  the  Egyptians,  under  the  mystic  title 
of  the  Eye  of  Typlion.  Two  of  the  most  celebrated 
medicines  of  antiquity  were  hemlock  and  hellebore. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  plant  which  we  denominate  Conium, 
Kuveiov,  or  Cicuta,  was  really  the  poison  usually  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  Athenian  executions ;  and  Pliny 
informs  us  that  the  word  Cicuta  among  the  ancients 
was  not  indicative  of  any  particular  species  of  plant, 
hut  of  vegetable  poisons  in  general.  Dr  Mead* 
thinks  that  the  Athenian  poison  was  a  combination 
of  active  substances  ;  perhaps  that  described  by 
Theophrastus3  as  the  invention  of  Thrasyas,  which 
was  said  to  cause  death  without  pain,  and  into 
which  cicuta  and  poppy  entered  as  ingredients.  It 
was  used  as  a  poison  by  the  people  of  Massilia  also.* 
Its  poisonous  effects  were  thought  to  arise  from  its 
extreme  coldness,  and  therefore  Pliny4 *  says  that 
they  can  be  prevented  by  drinking  wine  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  hemlock  has  been  taken  Lucretius,* 
however,  tells  us  that  goats  eat  it  with  impunity,  and 
get  fat  upon  it. 

Of  hellebore  there  were  two  kinds,  the  white 
( Veratrum  album )  and  the  black  (Helleborus  niger)\ 
the  former  of  which,  as  Galen  tells  us,7  is  always 
meant  by  the  word  'E llkbopog,  when  used  alone 
without  either  of  the  above  epithets.  A  description 
of  both  these  medicines  may  be  found  in  Theophras¬ 
tus,  Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  11.  —  Dioscorides,  Mat.  Med., 
iv.,  150,  151,  148,  149. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxv.,  21,  &c. 
The  former  acted  as  an  emetic,8  the  latter  as  a  pur¬ 
gative  9  The  plant  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
curing  melancholy,  insanity,  &c.,  and  Anticyra  was 
recommended  to  all  persons  afflicted  with  these  com¬ 
plaints,  either  because  the  black  hellebore  grew  there 
in  greater  plenty  than  elsewhere,  or  because  it  could 
there  be  taken  with  greater  safety.  Hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  allusions  to  this  town  among  the  ancient 
classical  writers,  and  naviget  Anticyram  meant  to 
say  that  the  person  was  mad.10  Persons  in  good 
health  also  took  the  white  hellebore  to  clear  and 
sharpen  th«  ir  intellect,  as  Carneades  is  said11 *  to 
have  done  when  about  to  write  a  book  against  Ze¬ 
no.-8  For  many  centuries  it  was  held  in  the  high¬ 
est  estimation,  and  is  praised  by  Aretaeus,13  Celsus,1* 
and  several  other  writers ;  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  however,  after  Christ,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen  completely  into  disuse,  as  Asclepiodotus  is 
mentioned  by  Photius14  as  having  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  success  in  reviving  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  it. 

Another  celebrated  medicine  in  ancient  (and,  in¬ 
deed,  in  modern)  times  was  the  Theriaua,  of  which 
a  farther  account  is  given  under  that  name.  Some 
of  their  medicines  were  most  absurd  ;  we  have  not 
room  here  to  give  specimens  of  them,  but  they  may 
be  found,  not  only  in  the  works  of  Cato  and  Pliny, 
but  also  in  those  of  Celsus,  Alexander  Trallianus, 
&c.,  and  even  Galen  himself.  Of  these  errors, 
however,  we  ought  to  be  the  more  indulgent  when 
we  remember  the  ridiculous  preparations  that  kept 
their  places  in  our  own  pharmacopoeias  till  compar¬ 
atively  within  a  few  years. 

1.  (Cf.  Cels.,  De  Medic.,  ii.,  32.)  —  2.  (Meehan.  Account  of 

Poisons,  Essay  4.) — 3.  (Hist.  Plant.,  ix.,  17.) — 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 

6,  t)  7.)— 5.  (K.  N.,  xxxv.,  95.) — 6.  (v.,  897.) — 7.  (Comment,  ad 

IJippocr.,  Aphor.,  lib.  v.,  apn.  1,  tom.  xvii.,  B.,  p.  781.) — 8. 

(0611.,  xvii.,  15.) — 9.  (Ibid.)  —  10.  (Ovid,  ex  Ponto,  iv.,  3,  53. — 

Hor.,  *Iat.,  II.,  iii.,  82,  165. — De  Arte  Poet.,  300- — Pers.,  iv.,  16. 

— Juv  ,  xiii.,  97. — Plut.,  De  Cohib.  Ira,  &c.)  —  11.  (Cell.,  1.  c.) 

— 12.  Compare  Plin.,  1.  c. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  7,  t)  5. — Petron.,  c. 

88. — lertuilian,  De  Anima,  c.  6. — St.  Jerome,  Comment,  i.  in 
Epist.  id  Galat.  tom.  iv.,  pt.  i.,  p.  233,  ed.  Bened.) — 13.  (De  Cu¬ 

rat.  Morb.  Diuturn.,  i.,  c.  2,  p.  302 ;  c.  3,  p  304  ;  c.  5,  p.  317, 

•fee.,  ed.  Kiihn.)  — 14.  (De  Medic.,  ii.,  13;  iii.,  26,  dec.) — 15. 
(Bidioth.,  Cod.,  500.) 


Many  of  the  ancient  physici&'  fc  have  written  ot 
the  subject  of  drugs  ;  the  following  list  contains 
probably  the  titles  of  all  the  treatises  that  are  ex¬ 
tant  :  1.  Ilept  <frap/iuKuv,  “  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus  2.  Ilept  'E Webopiopov,  “  De  Veratri  Usu” 
(these  two  works  are  found  among  the  collection 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  are 
both  spurious1) ;  3.  Dioscorides,  ftepi  "Y/lyc  'la-pt- 
uijg,  “  De  Materia  Medica,”  in  five  books  (one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  celebrated  medical  treatises  of 
antiquity) ;  4.  Id.,  Tlepi  ’Evn-oploruv,  'AttXuv  re  kcu 
SvvtttTuv,  <kapydKuv,  “De  Facile  Parabilibus,  tarn 
Simplicibus  quam  Compositis,  Medicamentis,”  in 
two  books  (perhaps  spurious*) ;  5.  Marcellus  Side- 
ta,  ’I arpued  nepi  ’l%dvuv,  “  De  Remediis  ex  Pisci- 
bus  6.  Galen,  nepi  Kpuocug  icai  Avvupeug  ruv 
'AirXuv  $ apguKuv ,  “  De  Simplicium  Medicamento- 
rum  Temperamentis  et  Facultatibus,”  in  eleven 
books  ;  7.  Id.,  nepi  'LvvOeaeug  QappuKuv  ruv  Kara 
Tonovg,  “  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum  secun¬ 
dum  Locos,”  in  ten  books  ;  8.  Id.,  Ilepi  Ivvdiacug 
fyapfidKov  tuv  Kara  Tkvij,  “  De  Compositione  Medi¬ 
camentorum  secundum  Genera,”  in  seven  books  ; 
9.  Id.,  n epi  rf/g  tuv  Kadaipbvruv  $app.iiKuv  Avvd- 
yeug,  “De  Purgantium  Medicamentorum  Facultate” 
(perhaps  spurious3) ;  10.  Oribasius,  hvvayuyai  ’lar- 
pucai,  “  Collecta  Medicinalia,”  a  compilation  which 
consisted  originally  of  seventy  books  according  to 
Photius,*  or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two  :  of 
these  we  possess  at  present  rather  more  than  one 
third,  five  of  which  (from  the  eleventh  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth)  treat  of  Materia  Medica  ;  11.  Id.,  ’E vnopio- 
ra,  “  Euporista  ad  Eunapium,”  or  “  De  facile  Para¬ 
bilibus,”  in  four  books,  of  which  the  second  con¬ 
tains  an  alphabetical  list  of  drugs  ;  12.  Id.,  Zmmfug, 
“  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium,”  an  abridgment  of  his 
larger  work,  in  nine  books,  of  which  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  are  upon  the  subject  of  external 
and  internal  remedies  ;  13.  Paulus  iEgineta,  ’Ert- 
Top.Tjg  ’I arpiKyg  B cSXla  "Enra,  “  Compendii  Medici 
Libri  Septem,”  of  which  the  last  treats  of  medi¬ 
cines  ;  14.  Joannes  Actuarius,  “  De  Medicamento¬ 
rum  Compositione,”  in  two  books  (translated  from 
the  Greek,  and  only  extant  in  Latin) ;  15.  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  “  Antidotarium”  (also  extant  only  in  a 
Latin  translation);  16.  Cato,  “  De  Re  Rustica,” 
contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  this  subject  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  ;  17.  Celsus,  “  De  Medicina  Libri  Octo,” 
of  which  the  fifth  treats  of  different  sorts  of  medi 
cines  ;  18.  Twelve  books  of  Pliny’s  “  Historia  Nat- 
uralis”  (from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirty-second)  are 
devoted  to  Materia  Medica  ;  19.  Scribonius  Largus, 
“  Compositiones  Medicamentorum  20.  Apuleius 
Barbaras,  “  Herbarium,  seu  de  Medicaminibus  Her- 
barum 21.  Sextus  Placitus  Papyriensis,  “De  Med¬ 
icamentis  ex  Animalibus  22.  Marcellus  Empiri¬ 
cus,  “De  Medicamentis  Empiricis,  Physicis,  ac  Ra- 
tionalibus.”  The  works  of  the  Arabic  physicians 
on  this  subject  (though  their  contributions  to  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  and  Chemistry  are  among  the  most  val¬ 
uable  part  of  their  writings)  it  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enumerate. 

4>APMA'KQN  or  4>APiMAKEl'A2  PPA4H',  an  in- 
dictmfent  against  one  who  caused  the  death  of  an¬ 
other  by  poison,  whether  given  with  intent  to  kill 
or  to  obtain  undue  influence.4  It  was  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  That  th*  malicious  intent 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  crime,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expressions  bic  npovolag,  kl;  km- 
bov’Xijg  ual  rrpobovAijg,  in  Antiphon.6  The  punish¬ 
ment  was  death,  but  might  (no  doubt)  be  mitigated 


1.  ( Vid .  Choulant,  “  Handbuch  der  Bucherkunde  fur  die  M\ 
tere  Mediein,”  Leipz.,  8vo,  1841  ) — 2.  ( Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c.) — 3 
(Vid.  Choulant,  1.  c.)  —  4.  (Biblioth.,  Cod.,  217.)— 5.  (Pollux 
Onom.,  viii.,  40,  117.— Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  627.  —  Arguns  •; 
Or  Antiph.,  Kan/y.  <pap[ i.) — 6.  (1.  c.,  iii.,  112,  ed.  Steph 
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»y  the  court  under  palliating  circumstances.  We 
have  examples  of  such  ypadai  in  the  speech  of  An¬ 
tiphon  already  cited,  and  that  entitled  nepl  rov  x<>- 
psvrov.* 1 *  Among  the  Greeks,  women  appear  to  have 
been  most  addicted  to  this  crime,  as  we  learn  from 
various  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Such  women 
are  called  ipappaKideg  and  <j>ap/iaKevrpiai.  Poisonous 
dings  were  frequently  administered  as  love-potions, 
or  for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature.  Men 
whose  minds  were  affected  by  them  were  said  <j>ap- 
uangiv.  Wills  made  by  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  drugs  (vno  tpappaK-uv)  were  void  at  Athens.11 

PHAROS  or  PH  A  HUS  ( <pdpog ),  a  Lighthouse. 
The  most  celebrated  lighthouse  of  antiquity  was  that 
situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandrea. 
It  was  built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  on  an  island 
which  bore  the  same  name,  by  command  of  one  of 
the  Ptolemies,  and  at  an  expense  of  800  talents.3 
It  was  square,  constructed  of  white  stone,  and  with 
admirable  art ;  exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  respects 
of  great  dimensions.4  It  contained  many  stories 
(n oAvopotpov5),  which  diminished  in  width  from  be¬ 
low  upward.6  The  upper  stories  had  windows 
looking  seaward,  and  torches  or  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  them  by  night,  in  order  to  guide  vessels 
into  the  harbour.7 

Pliny8  mentions  the  lighthouses  of  Ostia  and  Ra¬ 
venna,  and  says  that  there  were  similar  towers  at 
many  other  places.  They  are  represented  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea  and  other  maritime  cities.  The 
name  of  Pharos  was  given  to  them  in  allusion  to 
that  at  Alexandrea,  which  was  the  model  for  their 
construction.9  The  pharos  of  Brundisium,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was,  like  that  of  Alexandrea,  an  island  with 
a  lighthouse  upon  it.10  Suetonius11  mentions  anoth¬ 
er  pharos  at  Capreae. 

The  annexed  woodcut  shows  two  phari  remaining 
in  Britain.  The  first  is  within  the  precincts  of  Do 
ver  Castle.  It  is  about  40  feet  high,  octagonal 
externally,  tapering  from  below  upward,  and  built 
with  narrow  courses  of  brick  and  much  wider 
courses  of  stone  in  alternate  portions.  The  space 
within  the  tower  is  square,  the  sides  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  square  within  being  equal,  viz., 
each  15  Roman  feet.  The  door  is  seen  at  the 
bottom.13  A  similar  pharos  formerly  existed  at  Bou¬ 
logne,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Calig¬ 
ula  :s  The  round  tower  here  introduced  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire.14 


PHA'ROS  (<pupog).  (Vid.  Pallium.) 

PHASE'LUS  ((pdor/iog)  was  a  vessel  rather 
long  and  narrow,  apparently  so  called  from  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  shape  of  a  phaselus  or  kidney 
oean.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and 

1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p.  311.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1133.) 
—  3.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  12.  —  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  <1 >apoj.  — 
Achill.  Tat.,  v.,  6.) — 4.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii ,  112.) — 5.  (Stra¬ 
bo,  xvii.,  1,^6.)  —  6.  (Herodian,  iv.,  3.)  —  7.  (Val.  Flacc.,  vii., 
84. —  Vid.  Bartoli,  Luc.  Ant.,  iii.,  12.)— 8.  (1.  c.) — 9.  (Herodian, 

1.  c. — duet.,  Claud.,  20. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii..  186.) — 10.  (Mela, 

ii  ,  1  4  13 — Steph.  Byz.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (Tib.,  74.) — 12.  (Stukely. 

ItiB  °  ir*  ys..  p.  129.)  —  13.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  46.  —  Montfam  o>  , 

Supplem.,  V.,  i/.,  L  vi.,  3,  4.) — 14.  (Pennant,  Par.  of  White- 

ford  and  Holywell,  n.  112  1 


was  of  various  sizes,  from  a  mere  boat  to  a  vessel 
adapted  for  long  voyages.1  Octavia  sent  ten  tri¬ 
remes  of  this  kind,  which  she  had  obtained  >>om 
Antony,  to  assist  her  brother  Octavianus  ;  and  Ap- 
pian3  describes  them  as  a  kind  of  medium  between 
the  ships  of  war  and  the  common  transport  or  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  The  phaselus  was  built  for  speed 
( phaselus  ille — navium  celerrimus3),  to  which  more 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  than  to  its 
strength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fragihs  is  given  to  it 
by  Horace.4  These  vessels  were  sometimes  made 
of  clay  ( Jictilibus  phaselis 6),  to  which  the  epithet  of 
Horace  may  perhaps  also  refer. 

*PHASE'LUS  or  PHASE'OLUS  (<pdoT/?iog,  <paoi- 
oAof),  the  Phaseolus  vulgaris,  or  common  KidneT 
Bean  6 

*PHASG'ANON  (<j>uoyavov).  “  Sprengel,”  says 
Adams,  “  hesitates  between  the  Iris  faetidissima  and 
the  Gladiolus  communis,  or  common  Sword  Grass ; 
Stackhouse  between  the  latter  and  the  Iris  Xiphi- 
um  These  doubts,  however,  are  of  older  date.”7 

*PHASIA'NOS  (epaoiavoq  or  (pamavuibq  opvig), 
the  Pheasant,  or  Phasianus  Colchicus,  L.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  legend,  the  Pheasant  took  its 
name,  in  that  language,  from  the  river  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  and  was  exclusively  confined  to  this  latter 
country  before  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
These  adventurers,  it  is  said,  on  ascending  the 
Phasis,  beheld  the  birds  in  question  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  bringing  some  of  them 
back  to  their  native  country,  bestowed  upon  it,  says 
Montbeillard,  a  gift  more  precious  than  the  golden 
fleece.  At  the  present  day,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  the  pheasants  of  Colchis  or  Mingrelia 
are  the  finest  and  largest  in  the  known  world.8 

*PHASI'OLUS.  ( Fid.  Phaselus.) 

PHASIS  (< pdoig )  was  one  of  the  various  methods 
by  which  public  offenders  at  Athens  might  be  pros¬ 
ecuted  ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  any 
kind  of  information  ;  as  Pollux9  says,  uoivug  <pdoeig 
EKaXovvro  ndoai  al  piTjvvoeig  ruv  Aavdavovruv  udiKTj- 
udruv.  (Vid.  Aristoph.,  Eq.,  300,  and  Acharn.,  823, 
826,  where  the  word  <pavru£o  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  (pa'ivu.)  The  word  ovKotpdvrrig  is  derived 
from  the  practice  of  laying  information  against  those 
who  exported  figs.  (Vid.  Sycophantes.) 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  <j>doig  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  other  methods  of  prosecution,10  we  are 
not  informed  in  what  its  peculiarities  consisted. 
According  to  Pollux,11  it  might  be  brought  against 
those  who  committed  offen  against  the  mine  laws, 
or  the  customs,  or  any  otti  part  of  the  revenue  ; 
against  any  persons  who  brought  false  accusations 
against  others  for  such  offences  ;  and  against  guard¬ 
ians  who  injured  their  wards.  The  charge,  as  in 
the  ypadij,  was  made  in  writing  (kv  ypappiaTcUp), 
with  the  name  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  proposed 
penalty  ( ripippa )  affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
K^Tjrqpcg.  The  same  authoi  says,  etpalvovro  de  rrpog 
rov  upxovra.  Here  we  must  either  understand  the 
word  upxovra  to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense, 
as  denoting  any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction 
belonged,  or  read,  with  Schoinann,13  rovg  upxovrag. 
For  it  is  clear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  (pdoig  might  be  preferred.  In 
cases  where  corn  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring  a  return 
cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases  of  offence 


1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  289. — Catull.,  4. — Martial,  x.,  30,  13.— 
Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  13.) — 2.  (Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  95.)— 3.  (Catull  ,  1.  e.) — 
4.  (Carm.,  iii.,  2,  27,  28.) — 5.  (Juv.,  xv.,  127.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  ii  , 
130. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (TLe- 
ophr.,  vii.,  12. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  20. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8 
{Vid.  Aristot.,  v.,  25,  and  Geopon.,  xiv.,  19.  —  Athen.,  Deio., 
.—Griffith’s  Cuvier,  viii.,  225.) — 9  (viii., 47.) — 10.  (Demosth. 
c.  Aristog.,  793. — Isocr.,  c  Callim.,  375,  ed.  Steph.) — 11.  (1.  c) 
—12.  (De  Comit.,  178.) 
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against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the  information 
was  laid  before  the  knipeAyTai  tov  kpitopiov.* 1 * *  Where 
puhlie  money  had  been  embezzled  or  illegally  ap¬ 
propriated,  for  which  a  <pucuc  was  maintainable,  the 
cvvdiKoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates  *  Offences 
relating  to  the  mines  came  before  the  thesmothetae.* 
Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their  wards  or  wards’ 
estate,  whether  a  public  prosecution  or  a  civil  action 
was  resorted  to,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
arehon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  orphans.4 *  All 
Oacretf  were  Tigyroi  uyuveg,  according  to  Pollux,® 
and  he  says  to  Tipydkv  tylyvero  tuv  udiKOvptvuv,  el 
Koi  riAAof  iire.p  avruv  tpyvuev.  By  this  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  Tipypa  went  to  the  state  if  the 
prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely  public  nature,  that 
is,  where  the  offence  immediately  affected  the 
state ;  but  where  it  was  of  a  mixed  nature,  as 
where  a  private  person  was  injured,  and  the  state 
only  indirectly,  in  such  case  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  private  person.  This  was  the  case 
in  prosecutions  against  fraudulent  guardians.  On 
the  same  ground,  wherever  the  prosecutor  had  an 
interest  in  the  cause  beyond  that  which  he  might 
feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public  justice,  as  where 
he,  or  some  third  person  on  whose  behalf  he  inter¬ 
posed,  was  the  party  directly  injured,  and  might 
reap  advantage  from  the  result,  he  was  liable  to 
the  enutelLa,  and  also  to  the  payment  of  the  npvra- 
vela,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a  private  action.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  liability  attached  upon  informations  for 
carrying  corn  to  a  foreign  port,  as  the  informer 
there  got  half  the  penalty  if  successful.6  Where 
the  ©(rffff  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  prose¬ 
cutor  would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
^a/doraotg,  and  to  the  thousand  drachms  if  he 
railed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  according 
to  t  he  common  practice  in  criminal  causes.7  Wheth¬ 
er,  in  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  he  was  liable  to 
these  payments,  as  well  as  to  the  npvraveta  and 
inubeXla,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed,  but  cannot  be  settled.  We  have  no  speech 
left  us  by  the  orators  on  the  subject  of  a  <pd<nq,  but 
only  mention  of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  npoq  tt/v 
(pdaiv  tov  opoavLKOv  oikov* 

♦PHASSA  (d> aooa),  the  Ring-dove  or  Cushat, 
namely,  the  Columba  palumbus,  L.  Sonini  says  the 
modern  Greeks  call  the  Ramier  of  the  French  cpdooa, 
and  le  pigeon  sauvage,  rehlorepi.9 

♦PHELLUS  the  Quercus  suber,  or  Cork¬ 

tree.10 

PHERNE  ( <j>epvi }).  ( Vid .  Dos,  Greek.) 

PHIALA.  {Vid.  Patera.) 

♦PHILLYR'EA  {<f>Mvpea),  the  Phillyrea  latifolia , 
or  Broad-leaved  true  Phillyrea.  Sibthorp  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  Candia,  the  ancient  Crete.11 

*PHILYRA  (< pMpa ),  the  Tilia  Europcea,  the 
Lime  or  Linden  tree.  Of  the  inner  bark  were 
formed  strings  for  garlands,  mats,  &c.12 

♦PHLEOS  (< fitexjg ),  a  species  of  Reed.  Sprengel 
makes  it  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos ;  Stackhouse,  the 
Arundo  calamagrostis.13 

♦PHLOMOS  (< p~X.6fj.og )  or  PHLOMIS  ( <fX.6p.Lq ). 
“  From  the  brief  description,”  remarks  Adams,  “of 
the  ipXogoi  and  <p\6[uSeq  by  Dioscorides  and  Galen, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  several  genera  and 
species.  Matthiolus,  Dodonaeus,  and  Sprengel  are 

J.  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1323.) — 2.  (Isocr.,  c.  Oallim.,  372. — 
I.ys  ,  De  Publ.  Pectin.,  149. — De  Aristoph.  bon.,  154,  ed.  Steph.) 

3.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  64.) — 4.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  <Pdai(. — Demosth., 
c.  Onet.,  865  ;  c.  l.acr.,  940  ;  c.  Nausim.,  991.) — 5.  (viii.,  48.) 
—  6  (Demosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1325  — Bdckh,  Staalsh.  der  Athe- 
uer,  i.,  93.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Tbeoc:  ,  1323.) — 8.  ( Vid.  Bockh, 
Id.,  i  ,  376-382,  394-39C.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  247-252,  732.  — 

I  .atner,  Proc.  und  XI.,  ii.,  9-17.)  -9.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 

10.  (Theophr..  i.,  5.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  125. — Theophr.,  H.  P., 

i ,  9  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 12.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  12. — 

O.  PI,,  vi.,  12.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — IS.  (Theophr.,  iv.,  8, 

10  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  y.) 
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agreed  that  the  <j>Xopog  dypid  is  the  Ph  omis  frutico- 
sa ,  or  Broad-leaved  Sage-tree.  The  female  herny 
<j>?i6/io f  is  the  Verbascum  undulatum,  Lam.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sibthorp,  and  the  male  Tcevay  (pXopog,  the 
Verbascum  Thapsus,  or  Great  Mullein,  according  to 
the  same ;  but  Sprengel  appears  to  show  satisfac¬ 
torily  that  the  female  is  the  Thapsus,  and  the  male 
the  undulatum.  The  Verbascum  nigrum,  or  Black 
Mullein,  is  well  known.  The  first  two  species  of 
the  (ftXo/uc  are  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Phlomis 
Sarnia,  L.,  and  the  Phlomis  lunarifolia,  Sibthorp. 
Clusius  named  the  narrow-leaved  Jerusalem  Sage, 
Phlomis  lychnitis."1 

♦PHLOX  (<pX6!;),  a  plant  which  Sprengel  calls 
the  Agrostemma  coronarium.  “  Schneider  mentions 
that  Anguillara  held  it  to  be  the  uJiore  del  veluto ” 
of  the  Italians.  All  the  plants  included  in  the  genus 
Phlox  of  modern  botanists  are  natives  of  the  New 
World.”* 

*PHOCA  {<puK7]),  the  Seal,  or  Phoca  vitulina, 
called  by  Pliny  “  Vitulus  marinus ,”  or  Sea  Calf.  It 
was  ranked  among  the  uyry  by  Homer.* 

♦PHOC.ENA  {(pdtaaiva),  the  Delphinus  Phocatna, 
L.,  or  Porpoise.  Julius  Scaliger,  Belon,  Gesnei, 
and  Rondelet  concur  in  referring  the  Tursia  of 
Pliny  to  the  Porpoise.  Pliny  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity  confound  the  Quay,  or  Seal,  with  the  <pu - 
uaiva,  or  Porpoise.4 

♦PHCENICOPT'ERUS  {(poiviuoirTepog),  the  Fla¬ 
mingo,  or  Phoenicopterus  ruber,  L.  The  Greek 
name,  which  means  “  crimson- winged,”  is  an  epi¬ 
thet  especially  suitable  to  individuals  of  two  years 
old,  whose  wings  alone  are  ol  a  fine  carnation,  while 
the  neck  and  body  are  still  invested  with  white 
plumes.  The  ancients  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamin¬ 
go  in  high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially 
regarded  as  an  exquisite  morsel ;  but  such  of  the 
moderns  as  have  tasted  it  declare  it  to  be  oily,  and 
of  an  unpleasant  marshy  flavour.6 

♦PHCENICU'RUS  ( ipoiviKovpog ),  a  species  of  Bird, 
the  Sylvia  Phaenicurus,  Lath.,  or  Redstart.  “  The 
Redstart  so  nearly  resembles  the  Redbreast  in 
general  appearance,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Aristotle  took  it  for  a  Redbreast  in  its  suinmei 
plumage.”6 

♦PHCENIX  (^ot'vtf),  I  a  fabulous  Egyptian  bird. 

*11.  The  Phoenix  dactylifera.  Date-tree,  or  greater 
Palm.  “Theophrastus  describes  six  species  or 
kinds  of  palms  ;  his  is  the  same  as  the 

XapaiC,ylo$  cpoivil;  of  Dioscorides,  namely,  the  Cha- 
moemps  humilis,  L.  The  Thebaic  Palms  of  Dios¬ 
corides  are  named  Cruciferae  Thebaicce  by  De  Lisle ; 
but,  according  to  Sprengel,  they  were  mere  varieties 
of  the  common  Palm.  The  ancients  were  well 
aware  of  the  distinction  of  sex  which  exists  in  this 
tribe  of  trees.  The  <j>olvit;  noa  of  Dioscorides  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Lolium  perenne,  Perennial  Darnel,  or 
Rye  Grass.7 

PHO'NOS  {(ftovoc),  Homicide,  was  either  kicovoios 
or  ukovoioc,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in  some 
measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  murder  and 
manslaughter ;  for  the  (povoc  ekovoioq  might  fall  with¬ 
in  the  description  of  justifiable  homicide,  while  (po¬ 
voc;  uKovcnoQ  might  be  excusable  homicide.  Accord- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  102. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  ix 
12. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  6. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.  —  Oppian,  Ha)., 
i. — iElian,  N.  A.,  xii. — Pliny. — Homer,  Od.,  iv.,  452.) — 4.  (Aria- 
tot.,  vi.,  12  ;  viii.,  13.  —  JSlian,  v.,  4  ;  ix.,  59.  —  Xenocrates  et 
Galen,  De  Alim.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  ix.,  9.— Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) 
—  5.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  viii.,  543.  —  Juvenal,  ii. — Philost.,  vit. 
Apoll.  —  Celsus,  ii.,  18,  with  Dr.  Milligan’s  note.  — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  36. —  Vid.  Geopon.,  xv.,  1.) 
— 7.  (Theophr.,  i.,  2,  13,  &c. — Dioscor.,  i  ,  148,  149,  150. — Ga¬ 
len,  De  Simpl.,  viii.— Vid.  Theophr.,  ii.,  9.— Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxiii.. 
7. — Olaudian,  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar.,  1.  66.  —  Ol.  Celsii,  Hiercbot 
and  S  r  W.  Drummond’s  articles  in  the  Classical  Journal, 

2£,  K,  31.— Dioscor.,  iv.,  43.— Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.) 
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mg  to  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the 
homicide  was  committed,  the  tribunal  to  which  the 
case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  at 
Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were  tried  by  the 
court  of  Areopagus ;  other  cases  of  homicide  were 
'by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be  tried  by  the  etpirai. 
All  Qovinai  d Uai  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
upX uv  flaoiXevg  as  v yepuv  diKaoTT/plov.  He  was  an¬ 
ciently  the  sole  judge  in  cases  of  unintentional 
homicide  ;  for  such  an  act  was  considered,  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  point  of  view,  as  being  a  pollution  of  the 
city ;  and  it  became  his  duty,  as  guardian  of  reli¬ 
gion,  to  take  care  that  the  pollution  (dyog)  was  duly 
expiated.  Draco,  however,  established  the  e<j>erai, 
first,  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  upxuv  (iacn?.evg ; 
and  soon  after  they  began  to  perform  the  office  of 
6iKc.<jTa!,  he  being  the  presiding  magistrate.1 *  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  subject,  we  have  to  consider  the  vari¬ 
ous  courts  established  at  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  different  species  of  crime  therein  re¬ 
spectively  prosecuted,  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  the  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points  are 
fully  discussed  by  Matthiae  in  his  treatise  De  Judi- 
cus  Athen.  in  the  Miscellanea  Philologica,  vol.  i.,  to 
which  more  particular  references  are  given  in  this 
article. 

Solon,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
arson  and  poisoning  *  One  would  be  deemed  a 
murderer  who  instigated  another  to  commit  the 
deed,  provided  the  purpose  were  accomplished.3 * 
Besides  the  court  of  Areopagus,  there  were  four 
other  courts  of  which  the  etperai  were  judges :  to 
rni  UaAkadicp,  to  eni  AeAipivto),  to  Ini  UpvTavelcp, 
and  ro  h  bpeaTToi.*  To  the  court  £7rt  Yla'Akadup  be- 
mnged  cases  of  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  commit  murder  Ifiovkevaeig).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes,5 *  of  an 
unlawful  blow  followed  by  death,  would  be  man¬ 
slaughter.  It  seems,  also,  that  this  court  had  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areopagus  in  char¬ 
ges  of  murderous  conspiracy  which  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  law  perhaps  allowed  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  to  waive  the  heavier  charge,  and  proceed  against 
the  offender  for  the  conspiracy  only.5  As  to  the 
supposed  origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocration.7 *  To 
the  court  ini  A ekifnvlip  were  referred  cases  where 
the  party  confessed  the  deed,  but  justified  it :  av  Tig 
dpokoyy  pev  KTeivai,  kvvopug  de  <py  dedpaxevai.  De¬ 
mosthenes  calls  it  dyiuTaTov  uai  typucodeoTaTov* 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  court,  see  Matthiae,  152. 
In  the  tci  kni  tlpvTavelu,  the  objects  of  prosecution 
were  inanimate  things,  as  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  falling  on 
him.9  Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  cast  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (vnepopi£- 
ecdai),  in  which  ceremony  the  dpxuv  (3amkevg  was 
assisted  by  the  tpvkodaoikeig.10  This  was  a  relic  of 
very  rude  times,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared 
with  our  custom  of  giving  deodands.  Matthiae11 
thinks  there  was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  viz  ,  that  by  the  production  of  the  instrument 
by  which  deatl  was  inflicted,  a  clew  might  be  found 
to  the  discoveiy  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The 

1.  (Su  das,  s.  f.  'hlyeuoila  SiKaoTr/plov. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii. , 
#0,  125. — Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  308.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr., 
027.) — 3.  (Dtmosth.,  c.  Conon.,  1264,  1265. — Matth.,  148.) — 4. 
(Harpocr.  et  Suid.,  s.  v.  ’Eiptrai.) — 5.  (c.  Neaer.,  1348.)  —  6. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.  BovXevaeio;. — Antiph.,  rerpaX.,  126,  ed.  Steph. — 
Matth.,  150.) — 7.  (s.  v.  ’Ear!  IIaAAao/(|>. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii., 
118.) — 8.  (o.  Aristocr.,  644. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ’Kiri  AtXfyiviip.  — 
Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  119.) — 9.  (Harpocr.,  8.  v.  ’Em'  npvravdip. 
—Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  120. — Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  645.) — 10. 
(Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  117. —  Suidas,  s.  v.  NiWv.  —  -  HSsch.,  c. 
Ctesiph.,  88,  ed.  Steph.) — 11.  (p.  154.) 
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court  hv  <j>peaTToi  was  reserved  for  a  peculiar  iase  ; 
where  a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  uninten¬ 
tional  homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  deceased,  was  charged  with  having 
committed  murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  *o  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  ev  <ppearToi.  ani  Y,ere 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  whi.)  ne  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  suffered 
the  punishmert  of  murder;  if  acquitted,  he  suffere 
the  remaindei  of  his  former  punishment.  The  oh 
ject  of  this  contrivance  was  to  avoid  pollution  (for 
the  crime  of  the  first  act  had  not  yet  been  expiated), 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  the  second  offence 
to  trial.1 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  foviKai  dbcai 
were  sent  for  trial,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
apxuv  (iaoikevg  to  decide  which  The  task  of  pros¬ 
ecution  devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  Ihe  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religion  ;  that  is,  in  any 
relative  not  farther  removed  than  a  first  cousin’s 
son  ( aveipiadovg ).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en¬ 
joined  the  relatives  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of 
an  uoedelag  ypaipr/  if  they  failed  to  do  so  3  They 
might,  however  (without  incurring  any  censure), 
forbear  to  prosecute,  where  the  murdered  man  had 
forgiven  the  murderer  before  he  died  ;J  or,  in  cases 
of  involuntary  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfaction  which  the  law  required,  unless  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge  him.* 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  from  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  was  called  npof>- 
ppoig,  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased.* 
After  this  he  gave  a  public  notice  in  the  market 
place,  warning  the  accused  to  appear  and  answe 
to  the  charge :  here  he  was  said  npoemeiv  or  npo 
ayopeveiv  <f>ovov.s  The  next  thing  was  to  prefer  tire 
charge  before  the  king  archon.  To  such  charge 
the  term  knioK7/nTec0ai  or  ene^levai  was  peculiarly 
applied.7  The  charge  was  delivered  in  writing; 
the  prosecutor  was  said  anoypdipeodai  di/cr/v  tpovov  * 
The  king  archon  having  received  it,  after  first  warn¬ 
ing  the  defendant  anexeadai  tuv  pvmppluv  nai  tuv 
dkkuv  vopipuv,9  proceeded  in  due  form  to  the  uva- 
Kpicug.  The  main  thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the 
nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the 
cognizance  appertained.  The  evidence  and  other 
matters  were  to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Three  months  were  allowed  for  this  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry,  and  there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in 
each  month,  called  diadmaolai,  or  (according  to 
Bekker’s  reading)  npodiicaolai  ;10  after  which,  in  the 
fourth  month,  the  king  archon  elafiye  tt/v  dinTjv.11 
The  defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  napaypatyr) 
if  he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.13 

All  the  (poviKa  ducacrrr/pia  were  heldjn  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under  the 
same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity,  nor  the 
prosecutor  with  his  adversary.13  The  king  archon 
presided,  with  his  crown  taken  off.14  The  parties 
were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ;  the  one 
swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he  lore 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  646. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ’Ev  (ppearroi 

—  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  120.  —  Matth.,  155.)  —  2.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Androt.,  593  ;  c.  Macart.,  1069;  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes.,  1160,  1161. 

—  Antiph.,  De  Her.  C®d.,  135,  ed.  Steph.)  —  3.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Pantaen.,  983.) — 4.  (Lysias,  c.  Agor.,  133,  138,  ed.  Steph.— 

Matth.,  170.) — 5.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Caed  ,  130,  139. — De  Chor  , 

141,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  505 ;  c.  Aristocr.,  632  ;  o 

Euerg.,  1160.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Macart.,  1068  ;  c.  Neaer.,  134ft.) 
— 7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  33,  118. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  ETnoKrj'pa 

to. — Antiph.,  icarny.  <t>app.,  Ill,  ed.  Steph.) — 8.  (Antiph  De 

Chor.,  145,  ed.  Steph.)  —  9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  66,  90.) — 1C 

(Anti-  h..  De  Chor.,  146,  ed.  Steph.)  —  11.  (Matth.,  160.)  —  12 

(Poll,  t,  Onom.,  viii.,  57.) — 13.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Caed.,  130,  ed. 

Steph.) — 14.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  90.) 
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•uch  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that  he 
would,  in  conducting  his  case,  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue  ;  the  other  declaring  the  charge 
to  be  false.1 *  The  witnesses  on  both  sides  were 

•vorn  in  like  manner,3  and  slaves  were  allowed  to 
appear  as  witnesses.3  Either  party  was  at  liberty 
to  maxe  two  speeches,  the  prosecutor  beginning, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  rerpaXoyla  of  Antiphon ; 
but  both  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
point  at  issue.4 *  Advocates  ( owr/yopot )  were  not 
admitted  to  speak  for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in 
later  times  they  were.8  Two  days  were  occupied 
in  the  trial.  After  the  first  day,  the  defendant,  if 
fearful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.6  On  the 
third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their  votes, 
for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  provided  ( vdplat 
or  upipopeis),  one  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood ;  the 
former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the  latter  for 
those  of  acquittal.  An  equal  number  of  votes  was 
an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established  (according  to 
the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of  Orestes.7 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or  in 
a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justifica¬ 
tion  or  excuse.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes8  that 
it  was  excusable  to  kill  another  unintentionally  in  a 
gymnastic  combat,  or  to  kill  a  friend  in  battle  or 
ambuscade,  mistaking  him  for  an  enemy ;  that  it 
was  justifiable  to  slay  an  adulterer  if  caught  in  ipso 
delicto,  or  a  paramour  caught  in  the  same  way  with 
a  sister  or  daughter,  or  even  with  a  concubine,  if 
her  children  would  be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer, 
see  Lysias.9)  It  was  lawful  to  kill  a  robber  at  the 
time  when  he  made  his  attack  (evfivc  apvvdfievov), 
but  not  after.10  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people, 
made  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it 
was  lawful  to  kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  tyranny,  or  put  down  the  democracy,  or 
committed  treason  against  the  state.11 *  A  physician 
was  excused  who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by 
mistake  or  professional  ignorance.13  This  distinc¬ 
tion,  however,  must  be  observed.  Justifiable  homi¬ 
cide  left  the  perpetrator  entirely  free  from  pollu¬ 
tion  ( KaOapov ).  That  which,  though  unintentional, 
was  not  perfectly  free  from  blame,  required  to  be 
expiated.  See  the  remarks  of  Antiphon  in  the  Te- 
rpaAoyia,  b.  123. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment. 

The  courts  were  not  invested  with  a  discretion¬ 
ary  power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law  deter¬ 
mined  this  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.13 
Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death.14  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  executed,  and  of  the  Eleven  to  execute 
it.18  We  have  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it 
by  flying  before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Mali¬ 
cious  wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and 
confiscation  of  goods.16  So  were  attempts  to  mur¬ 
der  (j Qovlevous).  But  where  the  design  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  death  of  him  whose  life  was  plotted 
against,  and  the  crime  was  treated  as  a  murder,  it 

1.  (Antiph.,  De  Her.  Csed.,  130, 140  ;  De  Chor.,  143,  ed.  Steph. 
—Demosth.,  c.  Euerg.,  1161. — Matth.,  163. — Wachsmuth,  II., 
i.,  336.) — 2.  (Antiph.,  ib.,  et  131,  ed.  Steph. — Meier,  Att.  Proc., 
6/5.) — 3.  (Meier,  1  :,t.  Proc.,  667.) — 4.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  100. — 
Antiph.,  De  Chor.,  143,  ed.  Steph.) — 5.  (Matth.,  164.) — 6.  (Pol¬ 
lux,  Onom.,  viii.,  117. — Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  634, 643. — Matth., 
167.) — 7.  ( jEschyl.,  Eumen.,  753.  —  Matth.,  165.) — &  (o.  Aris¬ 
tocr.,  637.) — 9.  (De  Eratosth.  Csed.,  94,  ed-  Steph.) — 10.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  629.) — 11.  (Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  165. — An- 
doc  ,  De  Myst.,  13,  ed.  Steph.)— 12.  (Antiph.,  rcrpaX.,  127,  ed. 
Steph  ) — 13.  (Demosth.,  c.  Neasr.,  1372.) — 14.  (Antiph.,  De  Her. 
Csed.,  1 30,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  528.) — 15.  (Demosth.. 
o.  Aristocr.,  630.--Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  74. — Schomann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr.,  246  )—  16.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  100. — Matth.,  146  ) 
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might  be  pm, shed  with  death,  at  least  il  it  wai 
tried  in  the  Areopagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whethei 
the  minor  courts  (except  that  h  ippearrol)  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.1  If  the 
criminal  who  was  banished,  or  who  avoided  his 
sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  an  evdeiZic  might  forthwith  be  laid  against  hiiu, 
or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the  thes¬ 
mothetae,  or  even  slain  on  the  spot.3  The  proceed¬ 
ing  by  dnayuyf]  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken 
against  a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  mm 
der  was  attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms  if  he  failed  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.3 
But  no  murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  law¬ 
fully  be  killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.4  The  humanity  of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a 
practice.  It  was  a  principle  of  international  law, 
that  the  exile  had  a  safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land. 
If  an  Athenian  was  killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad, 
the  only  method  by  which  his  relatives  could  ob¬ 
tain  redress  was  to  seize  natives  of  the  murderer’s 
country  (not  more  than  three),  and  keep  them  until 
the  murderer  was  given  up  for  judgment.8 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintentional  hom¬ 
icide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned  to 
leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  (egepxeodai)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by  a 
certain  route  ( raurriv  66ov),  and  to  expiate  their  of¬ 
fence  by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absence  was 
called  dneviavTiopog.  It  was  their  duty,  also,  to 
appease  ( aldeioOat )  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
or,  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by  humble 
entreaty  and  submission.  If  the  convict  could  pre¬ 
vail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  before  the  year 
had  expired.  The  word  aidetodai  is  used  not  only 
of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  the  relatives, 
but  also  of  their  forgiving  him.6  The  property  of 
such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  do  any  injury  to  him,  either  on  his  leaving 
the  country  or  during  his  absence.7 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  courts  and  the 
state  of  the  law  as  established  by  Solon,  and  mostly 
indeed,  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most  of  Dra 
co’s  <f>ovLKol  vopoL .8  But  it  appears  that  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Herat  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged,  and 
that  most  of  the  tpovtical  d'tKcti  were  tried  by  a  com¬ 
mon  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  people  preferred 
the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well  as 
civil,  to  the  more  aristocraticai  constitution  of  the 
court  of  H^Tai-  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  kv 
ippearrot  and  ’em  Tlporavelu  was,  no  doubt,  still  re 
tained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other  peculiar 
cases  reserved  for  their  cognizance.9  Whether  the 
powers  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  criminal  court,  were 
curtailed  by  the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephi- 
altes,  or  only  their  administrative  and  censorial  au¬ 
thority  as  a  council,  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  strong  language  of  Demos¬ 
thenes10  inclines  one  to  the  latter  opinion.  See  also 
Dinarchus,11  from  which  it  appears  there  was  no  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  decision  of  that  court.13 

1.  (Matth.,  150. — SchSmann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  294. —  Meier, 

Att.  Proc.,  313.) — 2.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Erfod-is. — Matth.,  168.) — 3 

(Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  231.) — 4.  (De 

mosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  631,  632.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  647.- 

Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  50. — Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  'Av&poXr’r 

ipiov.) — 6.  (Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  268. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'Y  wotpnvia- 

—  Demosth.,  c.  Panten.,  983;  c.  Macart.,  1069;  c.  Aristocr. 

643. — Matth.,  170.) — 7.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  634.) — 8.  (De¬ 

mosth.,  c.  Euerg-.,  1161 ;  c.  Aristocr.,  636. — Wachsmuth,  II.,  i 

241.) — 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  125. — Matth.,  158. — Schomann, 

Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  296.) — 10.  (c.  Aristocr.,  641.) — 11.  (c.  Arising, 

init.) — 12.  (Matth.,  166. — Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i.,  27. — Srho 

mann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  301. — Thirlwall,  Gi.  Hist.,  vol  iii.,  c.  17, 

p.  24. — Waclisir  nth,  II.,  i.,  318.) 


PHTHEIR. 


PHYLOBASILEIS. 


No  extraordinaiy  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parricide.  Suicide  was 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  law,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re¬ 
ligion  ;  for,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  apart  from  his  body.1 
4>0'N0Y  AIKH.  (Vid.  Phonos.) 

<i>OPA2  A<I>ANOY2,  ME0HMEPINH2  AIKH 
(■ tpooiu ;  utpavovg,  pedypepivij g  ducy)  is  enumerated  by 
P  )llux2  among  the  Athenian  ducat.,  but  we  have  no 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  meaning.  Kiihn 
(vid.  note  to  Dindorff’s  edition)  explains  it  thus : 
*'  Actio  in  servos  operarios,  qui  non  prcestabant  dom¬ 
ino  popuv  upavovg,  pensionem ,  mercedes  de  operis 
quce  erant  dipavy,  i.  e.,  non  incurrebant  in  oculos,  uti 
facilitates  et  opes  manifesto.  Erat  et  <popa  psdype- 
pivy,  mercedes  diurnce.  4>opav  illam  Gl.  appellant, 
quia  offerebatur  domino  a  semis,  vel  conductor  fere- 
bat  coruluclis  operariis.  Dicitur  et  anotpopd."  This 
can  hardly  be  correct,  as  we  have  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  an  action  could  be  brought  by  a 
master  against  his  servant.  It  might,  with  greater 
probability,  be  conjectured  to  be  an  action  by  the 
owner  of  slaves  employed  in  manufactures  against 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  let  out,  to  recover 
the  reserved  rent,  which  might  be  a  certain  portion 
of  the  profits  accruing  from  day  to  day,  and  would 
be  acpavyg  to  the  owner  until  he  got  an  account  from 
the  other  party.  As  to  the  practice  of  lending  slaves, 
vid.  Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  819,  839.  Meier3  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  true  reading  might  be  <popug,  theft, 
or  <pd pag,  search ;  in  which  case  the  action  would 
be  one  for  unlawfully  searching  a  person’s  house, 
either  secretly  ( ddavovg ),  or  openly  in  the  daytime 
( pedypepivyg).  The  first  conjecture,  at  least,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  there  was  a  ducy  Khmyg. 

PHORBEIA  (< popbela )  was  a  strap  fastened  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  a  hole  in  front  fitting  to  the 
mouthpiece  ;  it  was  used  by  pipers  and  trumpeters 
to  compress  their  mouths  and  cheeks,  and  thus  to 
aid  them  in  blowing.  See  the  references  under 
C  apistrum,  and  a  woodcut  on  p.  240,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  woman  with  the  tpopbeia. 

PHORMINX  (tpop/uyi;).  (  Vid.  Lyra.) 

*PHOU  (<pov),  the  Valeriana  officinalis  or  great 
Wild  Valerian.4 

♦PHOXPNUS  (ipoffivog),  the  Cyprinus  Phoxinus, 
L.,  or  the  Minnow.  Gesner,  however,  questions 
this  opinion.5 

PHRATRIA  (tpparpla).  (Vid.  Civitas,  Greek.) 

PHRY'GIO.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

♦PHRYGIUS  LAPIS  (fypvytog  Atdog),  the  Phry¬ 
gian  stone  of  the  ancients,  according  to  Adams  and 
other  authorities,  would  appear  to  have  been  a  pum¬ 
ice,  with  an  admixture  of  alum  and  other  ingredi¬ 
ents.6 

*PHRYNOS  ( ippvvog ),  a  species  of  Toad,  ‘he 
Rubeta  of  the  Latins.  “  Commentators  are  greatly 
puzzled,”  remarks  Adams,  “to  determine  what  it 
was.  After  comparing  the  ancient  accounts  of  it 
with  the  characters  of  the  Bufo  cornutus,  as  given 
in  the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  their  coincidence,  and  it  affords  me  pleasure 
to  find  that  Schneider  also  identifies  the  Phrynus 
)r  Rubeta  with  the  Bufo  cornutus.  Agricola  con- 
irms  the  ancient  statements  of  its  being  venomous, 
t  ut  lew  modern  naturalists  agree  with  him.  The 
*pvvog  udnpog  (called  uakapiry  by  the  scholiast  on  Ni- 
r  ander)  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Bufo  calami¬ 
ty  Russel  supposed  it  venomous.  Agricola  calls  it 
a  small  green  animal,  and  denies  that  it  is  mute.”7 

“PHTHEIR  ( <p6eip ),  the  Pediculus  communis,  or 

1.  (ASsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  88,  ed.  Steph.) — 2.  (Onom.,  viii.,  31.) — 3. 
(Att.  Proc.,  533.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  10. — Galen.,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Anstot.,  vi.,  12,  &c. — Adams,  Ap- 
pr*  1.  s.  v.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  140.— Galen.,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 
A»n;*,  Append  s  v  ) — 7.  < Adams,  Append.,  s  v  ) 


common  Louse.  Aristotle  notices  the  lice  which 
form  on  fishes.  Donnegan,  in  speaking  of  these, 
calls  them  “  a  kind  of  small  shellfish,  that  fixes  upor 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  bodies  of  other  fishes, 
familiar  examples  of  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
common  prawn  (on  the  corslet  of  which  a  protu¬ 
berance  may  often  be  observed,  the  parasite  being 
covered  by  a  coating  of  the  shell),  as  als )  in  the 
mussel.”1 

*11.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  Pine,  the  Pinas 
Pinaster.  Consult  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  his 
Vorhalle  Ear  op.  Volkergesch.,  p.  154,  in  relation  to 
the  <pdeipo<puyoi  of  antiquity. 

4>0OPA  T12N  EAEY0EP12N  (<p0opa  rd>v  ikevfle 
puv)  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might  be  crimi¬ 
nally  prosecuted  at  Athens.  The  word  <p0opa  may 
signify  any  sort  of  corruption,  bodily  or  mental; 
but  the  expression  <pd.  r.  e.  comprehends,  if  it  is  not 
limited  to,  a  crime  too  common  among  the  Greeks, 
as  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  Aeschines.*  On 
this  subject,  vid.  Proagogeia,  and  Schomann,  Ant. 
Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  335,  338. 

*PHYCIS  (pvKig),  the  Blennius  Phycis,  or  Hake, 
called  in  Italian  the  Fico ,3 

*PHYCUS  (cpvKog.)  (Vid.  Fucus.) 

PHYGE  (<pvyy).  (Vul.  Banishment,  Greek.) 
PHYLARCHI  (c pv?iapxoi .),  generally  the  prefects 
of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnus,  where 
the  government  was  formerly  vested  in  the  (pv'kap- 
xoi,  but  afterward  in  a  senate.4  At  Athens,  the  of¬ 
ficers  so  called  were  (after  the  age  of  Cleisthenes) 
ten  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  were 
specially  charged  with  the  command  and  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  cavalry.5  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  each  of  the  phylarchs  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  themselves, 
collectively  and  individually,  under  the  control  of 
the  two  hipparchs,  just  as  the  taxiarchs  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  two  strategi.  According  to  Pollux,6  the) 
were  elected,  one  from  each  tribe,  by  the  archona 
collectively ;  but  his  authority  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  conclusive  on  this  point.  Herodotus’ 
informs  us  that,  when  Cleisthenes  increased  the 
number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  he  also  made 
ten  phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,8  that  the  historian  should  have  said  ten 
phylarchs  in  the  place  of  the  old  <pvko6aoikeig,  who 
were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old  tribes.9 

*PHYLLLTIS  ((pvkkuig).  “  It  appears  proba¬ 
ble,”  remarks  Adams,  “that  the  ipvlkov  alluded  to 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  was  the  Mcrcuri- 
alis  annua.  The  <pi)Xkov  of  Galen  and  of  Paulus 
^Egineta  is  a  very  different  substance,  namely,  the 
leaf  of  the  pakubadpov.  Apicius  uniformly  calls 
the  Malabathrum,  or  Cassia  leaf,  by  the  name  of 
Folium."10 

PHYLOBASILEIS  (tpvkobaoikelg).  The  origin 
and  duties  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  so  called 
are  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  little 
knowledge  we  possess  «n  the  subject  is  derived  al¬ 
most  entirely  from  the  grammarians.  In  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  they  were  four  in  number,  representing 
each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably  elected 
(but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them.11  They  were 
nominated  from  the  Eupatridae,  and  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  royalty  at  Athens  these  “  kings  of  the 
tribes”  were  the  constant  assessors  of  the  sover¬ 
eign,  and  rather  as  his  colleagues  than  counsel¬ 
lors.12  From  an  expression  in  one  of  the  laws  oi 

1.  (Arist.ot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  31. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Donnegan’i 

I.ex.,  4th  edit.,  s.v.) — 2.  (c.  Timarch.,  2,  ed.  Steph.) — 3.  (Anstot  , 

vi.,  3  ;  viii.,  10. — Oppian,  Hal.,  i. — Athen.,  vii. — Pliny,  11.  N. 

ix.,  26. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Aristot.,  Pol.,  v.,  1.) — 5 

(Harpocr.,  s.  v. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  94.) — 6.  (Onom.,  viii.,  94.) 

—  7.  (v.,  19.)  —  8.  (Titmann,  Staatsv.,  274,  275.)  —  9.  (Vid 

Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  i.,  1,  t>  48,  p.  270.) — 1a  Dioscor  ,  iii. 

111. — Galen.,  De  SimpL,  iv. — Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 11.  'H» 

sych..  s  v.) — 12.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voi.  ii.,  p  11 
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Solon,1 *  it  appears  that  before  his  time  the  kings  of 
the  tribes  exercised  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  muid.r  or  high  treason;  in  which  respect,  and 
as  connected  with  the  four  tribes  of  the  city,  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  “  duumviri  perduellionis" 
'it  Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the 

wo  ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.® 
They  were  also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  in  later 
times)  with  the  performance  of  certain  religious 
rites  ;  and  as  they  sat  in  the  ftaaiheiov,3  they  prob¬ 
ably  acted  as  assessors  of  the  upxuv  fdaaiXevQ,  or 
“  rex  sacrijiculus,"  as  they  had  formerly  done  of  the 
King.  Though  they  were  originally  connected  with 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were  not  abolish¬ 
ed  by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased  the  number 
of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the  constitution  of 
Athens,  probably  because  their  duties  were  mainly 
of  a  religious  character.4  They  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  even  after  his  time,  and  acted  as  judges,  but 
in  unimportant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They 
presided,  we  are  told,5  over  the  court  of  the  Ephe- 
tai,  held  at  the  Prytaneium,  in  the  mock  trials  over 
instruments  of  homicide  (ai  twj>  aipvxuv  Sinai),  and 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  remove  these  instru¬ 
ments  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country  (to  kft ne- 
cov  uipvxov  vTcspopioai).  We  may  reasonably  con¬ 
clude  that  this  jurisdiction  was  a  relic  of  more  im¬ 
portant  functions,  such  as  those  described  by  Plu¬ 
tarch,6  from  which,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
Prytaneium,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  old  Prytanes.7  Plutarch8  speaks 
of  them  both  as  jiam'ku^  and  npvraveic.  In  a  ipr/- 
<f>iapa,  quoted  by  Andocides,9  the  title  of  (HaoiTieig 
seems  to  be  applied  to  them. 

♦PHYS'ALUS  (fWo f)  and  PHYSE'TER  (<f>v- 
gwttip).  “  Aristotle  applies  the  term  (pvayryp  to  the 
spiracle  or  airhole  of  the  whale.  It  is  afterward 
applied  by  Strabo  to  the  fish  itself.  Artedi  accord¬ 
ingly  refers  it,  with  the  <f>vaaXog  of  Julian,  to  the 
Hal  vena  physalus,  or  Fin-fish.”10 

PHYSIOLO'GIA  (QvaioXoyiKij),  one  of  the  five 
divisions  into  which,  according  to  some  of  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  was 
divided.  ( Vid.  Medicina.)  It  treats,  as  its  name 
implies  (< pvaig ,  nature,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse),  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  which 
agrees  with  the  definitions  found  among  Galen’s 
works  ;11  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  (or  anatomy)  is  a  necessary  step  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  functions,  it  will  be  included  here 
under  the  same  head. 

The  first  beginnings  of  anatomical  knowledge 
would  arise  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims  of¬ 
fered  in  sacrifices,  and  from  the  dressing  of  wounds 
and  other  bodily  injuries ;  the  progress,  however, 
that  was  thus  made  would  naturally  be  very  slow 
and  imperfect,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  anatomy 
could  only  be  learned  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
internal  parts  of  the  animal  frame,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  systematic  dissection.  The  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  Alcmaeon,  is  said  by  Chalcidius1®  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  dissected  animals 
(about  B.C.  540) ;  this  was  an  important  step,  and 
with  this  anatomists  remained  content  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years.  Alcmason  appears  to  have 
made  considerable  advances  on  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors.  The  most  important  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  was  that  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  canal 
1 3ading  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  tym¬ 
panum  to  the  fauces ;  and  his  mistake  in  saying 

1.  (Plut.  in  Vit.,  c.  19.)— 2.  (Niebuhr,  R.  H.,  i.,  p.  304,  Engl, 

transl.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  111.) — 4.  (Wachsmuth,  II., 

i.,  307.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  120.) — 6.  (Solon,  c.  19.) — 7. 

iWachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  246. — Muller,  Eumen.,  t)  67.) — 8.  (1.  c.) — 9. 

(De  Myst.,  p.  11.)— 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  11.— Strabo,  p.  145. 

— ASlian,  ix.,  49. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Introd.,  c.  7, 

tom.  xiv.,  p.  689. — Definit.  Med.,  c.  11,  tom.  xix.,  p.  351,  ed. 

Kuhn  )  -12.  (Comment,  in  Plat.  Timseum,  -  340,  ed.  Meurs.) 
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that  goats  breathe  through  the  ear  (which  is  coi 
rected  by  Aristotle1)  may  be  easily  explained  bj 
supposing  that  in  the  animal  that  he  dissected  the 
membrana  tympani  had  been  accidentally  destioyed. 
Pliny  notices  this  opinion  of  Alcmaeon  (though  with¬ 
out  correcting  it),  but  attributes  it  to  Arehelaus.® 
Empedocles  of  Agrigentum  (in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.)  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear  (nox'hundijc  x°v&P°f)i  which  he  thought  was  the 
immediate  organ  of  hearing,3  and  also  first  gave 
the  name  amnios  ( a/iviov  or  dyvelov)  to  the  inner¬ 
most  of  the  membranes  surrounding  the  foetus.4 
His  contemporary  Anaxagoras  was  perhaps  the 
first  person  who  tried  to  explain  the  difference  of 
the  sexes  by  the  place  occupied  by  the  foetus  in  the 
uterus  ;  the  male,  said  he,5  is  on  the  right  side,  the 
female  on  the  left ;  and  this  opinion  (though  with¬ 
out  the  least  foundation  in  fact)  one  is  surprised  to 
find  received  and  repeated  by  Hippocrates,6  Aristo¬ 
tle7  (who,  however,  adds8  that  this  is  not  certain, 
as  sometimes  the  contrary  takes  place),  and  Galen. 9 
The  anecdote  of  the  way  in  which  Anaxagoras,  by 
his  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy,  quieted  a 
tumult  occasioned  at  Athens  by  the  sight  of  a  goat 
with  only  one  horn,  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch.1* 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (B.C.  460-357)  was  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and 
in  the  graphic  description  of  his  appearance  and 
way  of  living  when  visited  by  Hippocrates,  the  earth 
around  where  he  was  sitting  is  noticed  as  being 
covered  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that  he  had 
dissected  ;n  however,  none  of  his  opinions  require 
to  be  particularly  specified  here. 

The  next  great  physiologist  of  antiquity,  and  the 
first  whose  writings  are  still  extant,  is  Hippocrates 
(B.C.  460-357) ;  though,  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  any  of  the  anatomical  works  that  go  under  his 
name  were  really  written  by  him.12 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  anything  likt 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  physiology  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes  (and  the  same  apology  applies  also  to  the  othei 
writers  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  particularly  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Galen) ;  the  reader  must  be  content  to 
find  here  a  very  brief  account  of  some  few  fact8 
and  opinions,  and  to  be  referred  for  farther  particu¬ 
lars  to  the  different  histories  of  medicine.  Hippoc¬ 
rates  called  both  arteries  and  veins  indiscriminately 
by  the  name  of  tpXeip,  the  word  uprypia  in  his  wri¬ 
tings  being  used  to  designate  the  trachea.  (Vid. 
Arteria.)  His  knowledge  of  the  bones  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  muscles,  nerves, 
or  viscera.  Tendons  and  nerves  he  called  tovoi  or 
vevpa,  without  knowing  that  the  latter  convey  sen¬ 
sation,  and  arise  from  the  brain  ;  motion,  he  thought, 
was  caused  by  all  the  tendinous  white  cords  through¬ 
out  the  body  without  distinction.  His  theory  of 
generation  is  (as  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen 
alluded  to  above)  very  fanciful  and  imperfect ;  and 
his  ignorance  of  human  anatomy  appears  in  his 
speaking  of  the  cotyledons  of  the  uterus,13  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  in  woman  was  for  a  long  time  taken 
for  granted,  on  account  of  their  being  found  in  the 
inferior  animals.  He  says  that  the  Scythians  be¬ 
came  impotent  from  being  bled  behind  the  ears,14  a 
theory  which  may  be  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  supposed  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels.16 

1.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  9,  tj  1,  ed.  Tauchn.) — 2.  (H.  N.,  viii ,  76.) 
—3.  (Pint.,  De  Phys.  Philos.  Deer.,  iv.,  16.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom. 
ii.,  223. — Rufus  Ephes.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  p.  45 
ed.  Clinch.)  —  5.  (Aristot.,  De  Generat.  Anim.,  iv.,  1.)  —  6 
(Aphor.,  t)  5,  48,  tom.  iii.,  p.  745,  ed.  Kiihn.) — 7.  (Hist.  Anim, 
vii.,  3,  I)  3.) — 8.  ( Ibid. ) — 9.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xiv..  4, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  153,  154.) — 10.  (Pericl.,  c.  6.) — 11.  (Pseudo-Hippocr., 
Epist.,  tom.  iii.,  p.  795,  796.)— 12.  (Choulant,  Handbuch  der 
Bucherkunde  fur  die  ASltere  Medecin,  Leipz.,  8vo,  1841.)— 13 
(Aphor.,  I)  5,  45,  tom.  iii.,  p.  745.)— 14.  (De  ACre,  Aq.  et  Lie. 
tom.  i.,  p.  561.  562.) — 15.  (Compare  Hippocr.  De  Nat.  Hr  m 
tom.  i.,  p.  364.  —  Nemes.,  De  Nat.  Horn.,  o  25,  p.  244,  id. 
Matth.) 
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Upon  the  w  hole,  though  the  anatomical  and  physio¬ 
logical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  those  who  overrate  the  ancient  physi¬ 
cians  as  much  as  others  ignorantly  depreciate  them, 
shis  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imper¬ 
fect  and  unsatisfactory  parts  of  his  writings. 

Plato  has  inserted  a  good  deal  of  physiological 
.natter  in  his  “  Timaeus,”  which,  with  the  first  book 
tf  Xenophon’s  “  Memorabilia,”  may  be  considered 
as  the  earliest  specimens  of  what  would  be  now 
called  “Natural  Theology.”  One  of  the  most  cel¬ 
ebrated  of  Plato’s  anatomical  opinions  was,  that  part 
of  the  fluids  that  are  drunk  enters  the  trachea,'  an 
assertion  which  for  a  long  time  occasioned  great 
disputes  among  the  anatomists  of  antiquity.2  The 
word  vevpov  in  his  writings  means  a  ligament  ;3  both 
arteries  and  veins  are  called  Quebec  ;4  and  the  word 
apTrjpla  is  applied  to  the  trachea .*  He  says  the  heart 
is  the  origin  of  the  veins  and  the  fountain  of  the 
blood.6  It  may  be  added,  that  Cicero’s  fragment 
“  Pe  Universitate ”  is  a  translation  of  part  of  this 
dialogue ;  that  Galen  wrote  a  work  “  De  its  quce 
Medice  Scripta  sunt  in  Platonis  Timceo ,”  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  still  exists,7  and  that  there  is  also 
a  Latin  translation  and  commentary  by  Chalcidius. 
Vid.  J.  K.  Lichtenstadt,  “  Platon’s  Lehren  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Naturfors chung  und  der  Heilkunde.  Nach 
den  Quellen  bearbeitet ,”  Leipz.,  1826,  8vo. 

Aristotle’s  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  was 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  : 
whether  he  acquired  it  by  the  dissection  of  animals 
only,  it  is  now  impossible  to  decide.  Aristotle  is 
the  first  author  who  gives  the  name  dopry  to  the 
puncipal  artery  in  the  human  body  ;8  however,  he 
cads  it  <j>Xeip,  and  never  seems  to  suppose  the  veins 
and  arteries  to  be  distinct  and  different  from  each 
other  :  and  the  word  dprypla,  in  all  his  genuine  wri¬ 
tings,  means  the  trachea .9  He  says  the  brain  is  en¬ 
tirely  unsupplied  with  blood  ;10  that  the  trachea  re¬ 
ceives  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  but  only  air  ;11  that 
man’s  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal  ;12 
that  the  heart  contains  three  ventricles,13  though 
ill  another  place  he  seems  to  say  that  there  are 
only  two  ;14  and  that  there  are  on  each  side  eight 
ribs  15 

Praxagoras,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  Herophi- 
lus,  contributed  much  to  the  science  of  Physiology ; 
but  the  honour  of  discovering  that  the  arteries  and 
veins  are  distinct,  and  of  being  the  first  who  appli¬ 
ed  the  word  dprypla  to  the  bloodvessels  which  now 
bear  that  name,  is  disputed  by  Kuhn,  “  Commenta- 
tio  De  Praxagora  Coo,”  Opusc.  Acad.  Med.  et  Philo- 
log.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  128,  sq. 

Inferior  to  Hippocrates  in  medical  skill,  enjoying 
far  less  posthumous  influence  and  renown,  but  much 
above  him  as  anatomists,  were  Herophilus  and 
Erasistratus,  who  were  contemporaries,  and  lived 
in  the  third  century  before  Christ.  The  former  is 
said  expressly  by  Galen16  to  have  dissected  human 
bodies,  and  the  latter,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Galen,17  speaks  of  himself  as  having  dissected  a  hu¬ 
man  brain.  They  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ventured  to  do  this,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  very  few  (if  any)  of  their  successors. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  passage  even  in 
Galen’s  writings  which  proves  that  he  dissected 
human  bodies ;  while  the  numerous  passages,  both 
in  Galen’s  works  and  in  those  of  other  anatomists, 
recommending  the  dissection  of  apes,  bears,  goats, 

1.  (c.  45,  ed.  Stallbaum.)  —  2.  (Vid.  Guidot,  Prolegom.  ad 
Theoph.,  De  Urin.,  p.  3,  seq.) — 3.  (c.  50,  &c.) — 4.  (c.  56.) — 5.  (c. 
45.)— 6.  (Ibid.) — 7.  (tom.  5,  ed.  Chart.) — 8.  (Hist.  Amm.,  i.,  14, 
^  3  ;  iii.,  3,  t)  1.) — 9.  (Ib.,  i.,  13,  Q  5,  &c.  ;  iii.,  3,  <)  6,  &c.) — 10. 
(Ib.,i.,  13,  0  3  :  iii.,  3,  $  8.)— 11.  (Ib.,  i.,  13,  <>  8.)— 12.  (Ib.,  i., 
13,  l)  2.) — 13.  (Ib.,  iii.,  3,  $  2  ;  i.,  14,  t)  2.) — 14.  (De  Part.  Anim., 
iii.,  7,  p.  86,  ed.  Tauchn.) — 15.  (Hist.  Anim.,  i.,  10,  t)  6.) — 16. 

(De  Uteri  Dissect .  c.  5,  p.  895,  ton.  ii.) — 17.  (De  Iii  pocr.  et 
Plat.  Deer.,  v.i.,  3,  p  602,  646,  toff  ) 


and  other  ani/j  als,  would  seem  indirectly  to  piove 
that  human  bodies  were  seldom  or  never  u?ed  for 
that  purpose.1  Herophilus  and  Erasistiatus  are 
said  also  to  have  dissected  criminals  alive;2  but 
whether  this  was  really  the  case,  or  whether  the 
story  arose  from  their  having  been  among  the  first 
who  dissected  human  bodies,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine.  They  were  the  first  persons  who  considered 
the  nerves  to  be  the  organs  of  sensation,3  though, 
like  Aristotle,  Herophilus  continued  to  call  them 
canals,  nopoi. 1  However,  he  so  far  agreed  with  the 
ancient  opinion  on  the  subject  as  to  say  that  some 
of  the  nerves  arise  from  bones  and  connect  the 
articulations,8  thus  confounding  the  nerves  with 
the  ligaments.  He  gave  the  name  lyvos  to  the 
common  point  to  which  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  converge,6  which  is  still  called,  after  him,  the 
torcular  Herophili.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the 
name  calamus  scriptorius,  which  is  still  applied  to 
the  angular  indentation  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata.7  That  part  of  the  intestines 
which  is  called  the  duodenum  (dodcKaduKrvXoc)  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  him.8  For  farther  information 
respecting  Herophilus,  see  a  memoir  by  K.  F.  H 
Marx,  entitled  “  Herophilus  ;  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ges 
chichte  der  Medicin,”  Carlsr.,  8vo,  1838.  Erasis¬ 
tratus  was  not  less  celebrated  as  an  anatomist  than 
Herophilus,  though  his  name  is  connected  with 
fewer  discoveries.  The  tricuspid  valves  (rpiyhu- 
Xiveq),  placed  to  guard  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  received  their 
name  from  him.9  The  bile  and  the  spleen  he  con¬ 
sidered  altogether  useless.18  The  trachea  derives 
its  name  from  him,  as  he  was  the  first  person  who 
added  to  the  word  dprypia,  which  had  hitherto  des 
ignated  the  windpipe,  the  epithet  rpaxeta,  to  dis 
tinguish  it  from  the  arteries,  and  he  also  correct 
the  opinion  of  Plato  mentioned  above.11 

Eudemus,  a  contemporary  of  Herophilus,  is  men 
tioned  together  with  him  by  Galen,12  as  having  dis 
covered  the  pancreas,  though  he  does  not  give  it 
any  name. 

Celsus  (who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ),  in  his  work  “  De  Medicina,” 
defends  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  anatomy,13  and 
seems  to  recommend  the  dissection  of  human  bod¬ 
ies.  He  has  inserted  some  anatomical  matter  in 
different  parts  of  his  work,  but  his  language  is  not 
always  technically  correct,  as  the  trachea  he  calls 
arteria,1*  though  in  other  places  that  word  means  an 
artery  ;18  vena  sometimes  means  an  artery  ;16  uterus 
sometimes  means  the  abdomen  ,-17  nervus  sometimes 
means  a  tendon,1*  and  sometimes  even  a  muscle.13 
There  is  no  anatomical  discovery  attached  to  his 
name. 

Marinus,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is 
called  by  Galen20  one  of  the  restorers  of  anatomy, 
which  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect.  He  de¬ 
scribes  particularly  the  mesenteric  glands,21  fixed 
the  number  of  the  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  at 
seven,  and  first  noticed  the  palatine  nerves,  which 


1.  (Vid.  Rufus  Ephes.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Part.  Appellat.,  i.,  p 
33. — Galen,  De  Anat.  Administrat.,  iii.,  5,  p.  384,  tom.  ii. — Id., 
De  Muse.  Dissect.,  c.  1,  tom.  xviii.,  B.,  p.  930. — Theophilus,  De 
Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  lib.  v.,  c.  11,  20.)— 2.  (Celsus,  De  Medic, 
lib.  i.,  Praef.,  p.  6,  ed.  Bip. — TertulUan,  De  Amnia,  c.  10,  p.  757.; 
3.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  p.  65.) — 4.  (Galen,  De  Libr.  Prop.,  c.  3,  p.  30, 
tom.  xix.) — 5.  (Rufus  Ephes.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Galen,  De  Usu  Part 
Corp.  Hum.,  ix.,  c.  6,  p.  706,  tern,  iii.) — 7.  (Galen,  De  Administ. 
Anat.,  ix.,  c.  5,  p.  731,  tom.  ii.) — 8.  (Galen, ib.,  p.  173. — De  Loci* 
Affect.,  vi.,  p.  311,  torn.  viii. — Theoph.,  De  Corp  Hum.  Fabr., 
lib.  ii.,  c.  7,  t)  10.)— 9.  (Galen,  De  Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  vi, 
p.  548,  tom.  v.) — 10.  (Galen,  De  Facult.  Nat.,  ii.,  p.  100;  tom. 
ii.,  lib.  iii.,  p.  112.) — 11.  (Plut.,  Sjmp.,  vii.,  1.— Macrob.,  Saturn., 
vii.,  15.) — 12  (De  Semine,  ii.,  6,  tom.  iv.,  p.  646.) — 13.  (lib.  i., 
Praff.,  p.  6,  19.)— 14.  (i.,  5,  p.  34  ;  iv.,  1,  p.  169,  &c.)— 15.  (ii., 
10,  p.  77,  &c.) — 16.  (lib.  i.,  Praef.,  p.  5,  &c.)--17.  (Ib.,  p.  11  ;  iv., 
1,  p.  169.) — 18.  (viii.,  1,  p.  456.)— 19  (vii.,  18,  p.  413.)— 20.  (De 
Hippocr.  et  Plat.  Deer.,  viii.,  p.  650,  tom.  v.)  —21.  (Gilen  De 
Semine,  ii.,  6,  tom.  iv.,  p.  647.) 
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tie  considered  as  the  fourth  pair  ;l  the  auditory  and 
facial  nerves  he  reckoned  as  the  fifth  pair,*  the  lin¬ 
gual  as  the  sixth.* 3 

About  the  same  time  lived  Rufus  Ephesius,  the 
author  of  a  u  seful  work  entitled  Uepl  ’0 vopaaiaq  tup 
tov  ’Ai  OpuTzov  Mopiuv,  “  De  Apellationibus  Partium 
Corpoiis  Humani.”  This,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
not  so  much  a  treatise  on  Anatomy  as  on  anatom¬ 
ical  terms ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  of  bo  ’OvopaoTucov,  “  Onomasticon,”  of 
Julius  Pollux  contains  also  a  list  of  the  words  used 
in  medicine.  Soranus,  although  belonging  to  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici,  who  neglected  Anatomy,  has, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  his  work  Ilepl 
Tvvcukeuop  Tladuv,  “  De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque 
Mulierum,”  given  one  of  the  most  accurate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  uterus  that  remain  from  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  have  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
dissection,  not  of  animals,  but  of  the  human  body.4 
The  description  of  the  uterus  given  by  Moschion, 
his  contemporary,  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  work 
Uepl  tup  Tvvauceiuv  Uaduv,  “  De  Mulierum  Passion- 
ibus,”  does  not  much  differ  from  that  by  Soranus. 

The  next  writer  that  we  come  to  is  Galen  (A.D. 
131-201),  the  most  celebrated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
*he  most  accurate  and  voluminous  anatomist  and 
physiologist  of  antiquity.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
seem  to  have  been  always  Galen’s  favourite  study, 
and  his  writings  on  these  subjects  continued  to  be 
the  standard  works  of  reference  for  many  centuries. 
A  very  brief  sketch  of  some  of  his  opinions  and 
discoveries  is  all  that  can  be  given ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  is  “  A  Cursory  Analysis  of 
the  Works  of  Galen,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Anato¬ 
my  and  Physiology,”  by  Dr.  Kidd,  in  the  sixth  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Med¬ 
ical  and  Surgical  Association,”  from  which  most 
of  the  following  remarks  are  taken.  He  considered 
the  vena  cavce  hepaticrz  of  modern  anatomy  as  the 
commencement  or  root  of  the  venous  system  of  the 
body  at  large.5  He  gives  a  clear  description  of  the 
form  and  position  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves, 
and  also  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul¬ 
monary  artery.6  He  admitted  that  the  arteries 
contain  air,7  but  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  naturally  contain  blood  also;8  and  he  remarked 
that  it  may  be  known  when  an  artery  is  wounded, 
not  only  by  the  lighter  colour  of  the  blood  which 
flows  from  it,  but  also  by  the  pulsative  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  projected  from  it.9  He  supposed 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  body  there  is  a  free  anasto¬ 
mosis  between  the  minute  pores  or  channels  which 
connect  the  arteries  with  the  veins,10  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  is  totally  unable  to  explain  why  Na¬ 
ture,  which  does  nothing  uselessly  or  without  de¬ 
sign,  should  have  made  different  vessels  (viz.,  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins)  to  contain  the  same  fluid.11  In  my¬ 
ology,  says  Sprengel,  Galen  made  some  important 
discoveries,  and  boasts  that  he  has  given  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  eight  muscles  that  were  unknown  before  his 
time.13  He  first  discovered  certain  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  (called  by  him  the  sixth),  to 
which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  course,  he  gave 
the  name  rrahvdpopovvTeq,  or  “  recurrent,”  a  name 
which  they  still  bear. 

The  twenty- fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  of  the 
2 vvayuyal  ’larpiKai,  “Collecta  Medicinalia,”  of 
Oribasius,  contain  a  system  of  Anatomy  compiled 
from  Rufus  Ephesius,  Galen,  and  Soranus ;  there 

1.  (Id.,  De  Nervor.  Dissect.,  p.  837,  tom.  ii.) — 2.  (Ib.,  p.  838.) 

3.  (Id.,  De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  xvi.,  6,  tom.  iv.,  p.  294.) — 4. 

(c.  5,  p.  13,  ed.  Dietz.) — 5.  (De  Usu  Part.  Coip.  Hum.,  iv.,  c.  6, 

tom.  iii.,  p.  272.) — 6.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum.,  vi.,  13,  14, 

tcm  iii.,  p  489,  476,  seq.) — 7.  (An  in  Arter.  Sang.  Contin.,  tom. 

iv.,  p.  723.) — 8.  (Ib.,  p.  703,  704.) — 9.  (De  Loc.  Affect.,  1  b.  i., 

tom.  viii.,  p.  5.)— 10.  (De  Usu  Part.  Corp.  Hum  ,  vi.,  16,  tom.  iii., 

p.  455.) — 11.  (An  in  Arter.  Sang.  Contin.,  tom.  iv.,  p  722.)— 12. 

<V)e  Anat.  Admimst.  i,  3.  p.  231,  tom.  it 
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is  in  them  (as  far  as  the  wrier  is  awu  e)  ncthinj 
new,  but  in  another  place  he  mentions  having  him 
self  dissected  apes. 

About  the  same  time  (the  end  of  the  fourth  cen 
tury  after  Christ)  lived  Nemesius,  the  author  of  a 
work  Uepl  divoeug  ’  kvOpurrov,  De  Natura  Hominis 
This  is  a  very  interesting  little  treatise,  but  it  has 
enjoyed  more  celebrity  than  perhaps  it  deserves, 
on  account  of  two  curious  passages ;  in  one  of 
which*  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
admirers  of  the  ancients  to  have  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  the  other3  the  use 
of  the  bile.  He  plainly  distinguishes  the  nerves 
from  the  tendons,  saying  that  the  former  possess 
sensibility,  which  the  latter  do  not.*  An  anony¬ 
mous  work,  entitled  Elaayuyij  ’  kvaro/uKr/,  “  Isa- 
goge  (or  Introductio)  Anatomica,”  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  same  age ;  it  is  chiefly  taken  from 
Aristotle’s  works,  and  does  not  require  more  par¬ 
ticular  notice. 

The  next  work  we  come  to  is  by  Theophilus  Pro 
tospatharius,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  seventh  century,  but  who  probably  be¬ 
longs  to  a  later  date.  It  is  entitled  riept  rrjg  tov 
’AvOpunov  KaTaonevf/c,  “  De  Corporis  Humani  Fab- 
rica,”  and  is  in  five  books.  It  is,  for  the  most  part, 
taken  word  for  word  from  Galen,  “  De  Usu  Partium 
Corporis  Humani,”  and  Hippocrates,  “De  Genii  li¬ 
ra”  and  “  De  Natura  Pueri,”  from  whom,  however, 
he  sometimes  differs.  The  work  of  Meletiu.j  (a 
monk  who  lived  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century),  Ilept  rijg  tov  ’kvOpurrov  EaTaoKevrjg,  “  De 
Hominis  Fabrica,”  does  not  require  any  parUenlar 
notice ;  nor  that  by  Constantinus  Afer  (whe  lived 
in  the  eleventh  century),  “  De  Membris  Principali- 
bus  Corporis  Humani.” 

Besides  these  works,  which  may  be  considered 
as  more  especially  anatomical  and  physiological, 
several  of  the  early  Christian  fathers  have  left 
treatises  on  Natural  Theology,  pointing  out  “  the 
wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God,”  as  dis¬ 
played  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Such 
are  St.  Ambrose,  De  Noe  et  Area  (c.  6-9) ;  Id.,  Hex- 
aemeron  (vi.,  9) ;  St.  Basil,  II epl  tt/s  tov  ’ kvOpurrov 
K aTaoKevijg,  “  De  Structure  Hominis  Orationes 
Tres”  (which,  however,  is  probably  not  genuine); 
St.  Chrysostom,  “  Homil.  XI.  ad  Antiochenos 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  De  verbis  “  Faciamus  Homi- 
nem,”  &c.,  Orationes  Duae  ;  Id ,  Ilepi  Kerawevipj 
’AvOpurrov,  “  De  Hominis  Opificio”  (written  as  a 
supplement  to  his  brother  St.  Basil’s  unfinished 
work,  entitled  'E t-ar/pepov,  Hexaemeronj;  The  <do- 
ret,  IJep<  Upovouig,  “  De  Providentia,”  Orat  iii., 
iv. ;  and  Lactantius,  “De  Opificio  Dei.”  Sane  of 
these  works  are  well  worth  reading  for  their  scien 
tific  correctness  as  well  as  their  piety ;  but  some 
parts,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  stifuge  and 
fanciful.  However,  they  add  nothing  to  t!  l  amount 
of  anatomical  knowledge  already  in  the  world,  as 
probably  every  statement  in  their  writii  gs  that  is 
not  erroneous  (and  many  of  those  that  ai  e)  may  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Galen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Arabian  writers,  of  whom  several  (e.  g., 
Alzaharavius,  Avicenna,  Haly  Abbas,  Razes,  &c.), 
have  prefixed  to  their  medical  works  a  physiologi¬ 
cal  introduction,  which  it  would  be  out  :  place  to 
notice  here  more  particularly. 

*PICA.  ( Vid .  Citta.) 

♦PICEA.  ( Vid.  Pinus.) 

*PICUS,  the  Woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars, 
and  from  which  omens  were  wont  to  be  drawn  by 
the  nations  of  Italy.  A  bird  of  this  species  guided 
a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out  in  consequence  ol 
a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring  (Ver  Sacrum),  and  also 

1.  (lib.  vii.,  c.  6,  p.  310.  ed.  H  Stepb  ) — 2.  (c.  24,  p  242,  e4 
Matth.}—  3.  (c.  28.  p.  260.)— 4.  („•  27.  p  251.) 
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pignus 


nave  name  JHccntini)  to  the  new  community.  ( Vid. 
Dryocolaptes) 

PTGNORATFCIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Pignus.) 

PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.  (  Vid.  Per  Pignoris  Capi- 

ONEM.) 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de¬ 
mand,  is  derived,  says  Gams,1  from  pugnus,  “  quia 
qua  pignori  dantur,  manu  traduntur."  This  is  one 
•if  several  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  ju¬ 
rists  when  they  attempted  etymological  explana¬ 
tion  of  words.  ( Vid  Mutuum.)  The  element  of 
pignus  ( pig)  is  contained  in  the  word  pa(n)g-o  and 
ts  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it  is 
made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand, 
ft  is  called  pignus  when  the  possession  of  the  thing 
is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is  made  a  security,  and 
hypotheca  when  it  is  made  a  security  without  be¬ 
ing  put  in  his  possession.2  The  law  relating  to 
nignus  and  hypotheca  was  in  all  essentials  the 
same.  The  object  of  the  pledging  is  that  the 
pledgee  shall,  in  case  of  necessity,  sell  the  pledge 
and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  of  the  proceeds. 

A  pledge  may  be  given  ( res  hypotheca  dari  potest ) 
for  any  obligation,  whether  money  borrowed  ( mutua 
peeunia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  selling,  letting 
and  hiring,  or  mandatum  ;  whether  the  obligati  o  is 
conditional  or  unconditional ;  for  part  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  well  as  for  the  whole.3  Anything  could 
be  the  object  of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of 
sale  :*  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a  single 
thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  increase 
was  the  security,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  increased  by  alluvio.  If  a  shop  ( taker - 
na.)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were  pledged ; 
md  it  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others  brought 
n,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee’s  security  was 
he  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at  the  time  of 
;he  pledger’s  death.5  If  all  a  man’s  property  was 
pledged,  the  pledge  comprehended  also  his  future 
property,  unless  such  property  was  clearly  ex¬ 
cepted. 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  validity  of  a  pledge  than  proof  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  to  it.  It  was  called  contractus 
pigneratitius  when  it  was  a  case  of  pignus,  and 
pactum  hypothec®  when  it  was  a  case  of  hypoth¬ 
eca  :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also,  by  his  testament,  make  a  pignus. 
The  intention  of  a  man  to  pledge  could  in  any  case 
be  deduced  either  from  his  words  or  from  any  acts 
which  admitted  of  no  other  interpretation  than  an 
intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
ihe  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  his  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man’s  property  if  the 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after¬ 
ward,  but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterward  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  valid.6 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de¬ 
fended  on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either  ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  migl  t  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged.  For  ir  stance,  a  creditor  would  be 


1  (Pig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  238.)— 2.  (Dig.  13,  tit.  7,  s.  v#. — Isid., 
Crig.,  v..  25.— See  also  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  56.) — 3.  (Dig.  20, 
tit.  1,s.  5.)— 4.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  1,  s.  9.)— 5.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  1,  s  34.) 
(Dig  13,  ti*  7,  s.  20. — Dig.  20,  tit.  2,  s.  5.) 


entitled  to  his  necessary  expenses  concerning  i 
slave  or  an  estate  which  had  been  pigaerated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  hy  a  judicial  sentence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving 
to  a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debt¬ 
or’s  property  ( missio  creditons  in  bona  debitoris),  ei¬ 
ther  a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the 
magistratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  per 
son  actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  fol 
lowing  are  instances :  the  in  missio  damni  infecti 
causa  (vid.  Damnum  Infectum  :  legatorum  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  it  i  object  the  securing 
of  a  legacy  w  hich  had  been  1  )ft  sub  conditione  or 
die  :l  missio  ventris  in  poss  sssionem,  when  the 
pregnant  widow  was  allowed  t  d  take  possession  of 
the  inheritance  for  the  protect  ion  of  a  posthumus : 
and  the  missio  rei  servand®  causa.  The  right 
which  a  person  obtained  by  such  immissio  was 
called  pignus  pr®torium.  It  was  called  pignoris 
capio  when  the  pr®tor  allowed  the  goods  of  a  per¬ 
son  to  be  taken  who  was  behaving  in  contempt  of 
the  court,  or  allowed  his  person  to  be  seized  after 
a  judgment  given  against  him  (ex  causa  judicati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita  hy 
potheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the  par 
ties,  but  by  rule  of  law  (ipso  jure),  as  a  consequence 
of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were  not  acts 
or  agreements  pertaining  to  pledging2  (in  quibvs 
causis  pignus  vel  hypotheca  tacile  contrahitur).  These 
hypothec®  were  general  or  special.  The  following 
are  instances  of  what  were  general  hypothec®. 
The  fiscus  had  a  general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its 
claims  on  the  property  of  the  subject,  and  on  the 
property  of  its  agents  or  officers :  the  husband  on 
the  property  of  him  who  promised  a  dos  ;  and  leg¬ 
atees  and  fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  lega 
cies  or  fideicommissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  hered 
itas  of  him  who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fidei¬ 
commissa.  There  were  other  cases  of  general  hy¬ 
pothec®. 

The  following  are  instances  of  special  hypothe¬ 
cs  :  The  lessor  of  a  prsdium  urbanum  had  an  hy¬ 
potheca  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out  of  the 
contract  of  hiring  on  everything  which  the  lessee 
brought  upon  the  premises  for  constant  use  (invecta 
et  illata).  The  lessor  of  a  prsdium  rusticum  had 
an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits  of  the  farm  as  soon  as 
they  were  collected.3  A  person  who  lent  money  to 
repair  a  house  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  house  and 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  the  money 
were  laid  out  on  it.  Pupilli  and  minores  had  an 
hopotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with  their 
money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge  was  still  the 
owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  But 
the  agreement  might  be  that  the  creditor  should 
have  the  use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  inter¬ 
est,  which  kind  of  contract  was  called  antichresis, 
or  mutual  use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as 
to  use,  the  creditor  could  not  use  the  thing.  The 
pledger  could  also  sell  the  thing  pledged,  unless 
there  were  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  but 
such  sale  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  pledgee.  If 
the  pledger  sold  a  movable  thing  that  was  pigner- 
ated  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
creditor,  he  was  guilty  of  furtum.  If  the  pledger,  at 
the  time  of  a  pignus  being  given,  was  not  the  owner 
of  the  thing,  but  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  could 
still  acquire  the  property  of  the  thing  by  usucapion. 
(Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  creditor  could  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  fully  satisfied,  and  he 

1.  (Dig.  36,  tit.  4.)— 2.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  2.)— 3.  (Dig.  20,  tit  2,  t 
7  —Dig.  19,  tit.  2,  s.  24.) 
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3  auld  maintain  hi3  right  to  the  possession  against 
my  other  person  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
hing.  He  could  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him.  He  had  also  the  right,  in  case  his 
demand  was  not  satisfied  at  the  time  agreed  on,  to 
sell  t.ie  thing  and  satisfy  his  demands  out  of  the 
proceeds  ( jus  distrahendi  sive  vendendi  pi  gnus). 
Gaius1 *  illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not 
he  owner  of  a  thing  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  the  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged  ; 
nut  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will  of 
he  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of  pledg- 
ng ;  and  thus,  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor  who 
sells  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  that  a  pledge,  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  very  common,  but  it  was  declared 
by  Constantine  to  be  illegal.  ( Vid .  Commissoria 
Lex.)  In  case  of  a  sale,  the  creditor,  according  to 
the  later  la"'  must  give  the  debtor  notice  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice  he  must  wait 
two  years  before  he  could  legally  make  a  sale.  If 
anything  remained  over  after  satisfying  the  credit¬ 
or,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to  the  debtor ;  and  if 
the  price  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditor’s 
demand,  his  debtor  was  still  his  debtor  for  the  re¬ 
mainder.  If  no  purchaser  at  a  reasonable  price 
could  be  found,  the  creditor  might  become  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  but  still  the  debtor  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  thing  within  two  years  on  condition  of  fully  sat¬ 
isfying  the  creditor.® 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  prefer¬ 
ence  over  the  rest  ( potior  est  in  pignore  qui  prius 
credidit  pecuniam  ct  accepit  hypothecam3).  There 
were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  for  instance, 
when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had  lent  his  money  to 
save  the  pledged  thing  from  destruction,  he  had  a 
preference  over  a  prior  pledgee.4  This  rule  has 
been  adopted  in  the  English  law  as  to  money  lent 
on  ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecs,  both  tacit®  and  founded  on 
contract,  had  a  preference  or  priority  ( privilegium) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  fiscus  had  a  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims  ;  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos  ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  building  ;  a  pupillus  with  whose  money  a 
thing  had  been  bought.  Of  those  hypothecs  which 
were  founded  on  contract,  the  following  were  priv¬ 
ileged  :  the  hypothecs  of  those  who  had  lent  money 
for  the  purchase  of  an  immovable  thing,  or  of  a 
shop,  or  for  the  building,  maintaining,  or  improving 
of  a  house,  &c.,  and  had  contracted  for  an  hypothe- 
ca  on  the  thing;  there  was  also  the  hypotheca 
which  the  seller  of  an  immovable  thing  reserved 
by  contract  until  he  was  paid  the  purchase-money. 
Of  these  claimants,  the  fiscus  came  first ;  then  the 
wife  in  respect  of  her  dos ;  and  then  the  other  priv¬ 
ileged  creditors,  according  to  their  priority  in  point 
of  time. 

In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  general 
rule,  as  already  observed,  was,  that  priority  in  time 
gave  priority  of  right.  But  an  hypotheca  which 
could  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a  certain 
public  form  ( instrumentum  publice  confectum),  or 
which  was  proved  by  the  signatures  of  three  repu¬ 
table  persons  ( instrumentum  quasi  publicc  confectum), 
had  a  priority  over  all  those  which  could  not  be  so 
proved.  If  several  hypothec®  of  the  same  kind 
were  of  the  same  date,  he  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
nvei  the  rest,  was  entitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full 

1.  (ii.,  64.)— 2.  (Cod.,  viii.,  tit  34,  s  3.) — 3.  (Dig  20,  tit.  4. 
i  11.1—  4.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  4,  s.  5,  6.) 
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amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Ihti  g 
pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  obtain  the 
rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways.  If  he 
furnished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
on  the  condition  of  standing  in  his  place,  and  th* 
money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior  creditor,  th* 
subsequent  creditor  stepped  into  the  place  of  th-i 
prior  creditor.  Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on 
the  condition  that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to 
satisfy  a  prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stepped  into  his 
place.  A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without 
the  consent  either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debt¬ 
or,  pay  off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place 
to  the  amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter 
mediate  pledgee.1 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  in  respect 
of  the  pledge  against  every  person  who  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  had  not  a  better  right  than  him 
self.  This  right  of  action  existed  indifferently  in 
the  case  of  pignus  and  hypotheca.  A  lessor  had 
this  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  a 
praedium,  when  the  rent  was  not  paid  according  to 
agreement.  A  creditor  who  had  a  pignus  had  also 
a  right  to  the  interdictum  retinendae  et  recuperan- 
dae  possessionis,  if  he  was  disturbed  in  his  pos¬ 
session. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  resto  re  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given, 
and  up  to  that  time  he  w'as  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it.  On  payment  of  the  debt  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger  for  the 
restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage  that  it 
had  sustained  through  his  neglect.  The  remedy  ol 
the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his  proper  costs 
and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge,  and  for  any 
dolus  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  the  pledger  relating 
thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pignoratitia  contraria. 

The  law  of  pledges  at  Rome  was  principally 
founded  on  the  Edict.  Originally  the  only  mode  of 
giving  security  was  by  a  transfer  of  the  quiritarian 
ownership  of  the  thing  by  mancipatio  or  in  jure 
cessio  if  it  was  a  res  mancipi,  on  the  condition  of 
its  being  reconveyed  when  the  debt  was  paid  ( sub 
lege  remancipationis  or  sub  fiducia).  (.Vid.  Fiducia.) 
But  in  this  case  the  debtor  had  no  security  against 
the  loss  of  his  property.  Afterward  it  seems  that 
a  thing  was  merely  given  to  the  creditor  with  the 
condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in  case  his  demand 
was  not  satisfied.  But,  so  long  as  the  creditor  dould 
not  protect  his  possession  by  legal  means,  this  wras 
a  very  insufficient  security.  Ultimately  the  prajtoi 
gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action  (actio  in  rem),  under 
the  name  Serviana  actio,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
property  of  a  colonus  which  was  his  security  for  his 
rent  ( pro  mercedibus  fundi) ;  and  this  right  of  ac 
tion  wTas  extended,  under  the  name  of  quasi  Servi¬ 
ana  or  hypothecaria,  generally  to  creditors  who  had 
things  pignerated  or  hypothecated  to  them.3  As  to 
the  interdictum  Salvianum,  see  Interdictum. 

The  Roman  law  of  pledge  was  gradually  develop 
ed,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  show  in  a  iy 
satisfactory  way  the  various  stages  of  its  growl  h. 
Some  of  the  rules  of  law  as  to  pledges  mentioned 
in  this  article  belong  to  a  later  period. 

The  Roman  law'  of  pledge  has  many  points  of  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  English  law,  but  more  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  Roman  law  of  pledge  than  the 
English  law  of  pledge,  including  in  that  teim  mort¬ 
gage.  Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in  the 
Roman  law  of  pledge  belong  to  the  English  law  of 
lien,  and  to  other  divisions  of  English  law  w  hich  are 
not  included  under  pledge  or  mortgage.3 

There  is  an  English  treatise,  entitled  “  The  Law 

1.  (Dig.  20,  tit.  4,  s.  16.) — 2.  (Inst.,  iv.,  fit.  6,  s.  7.) — 3  (Du 

20.  tit.  1,  2,  3,  &c  — Cod  '''ii.  fit  14,  15,  <sc.) 
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of  Pledges  or  Pawns,  as  It  was  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  &c.,  by  John  Ayliffe,  London,  1732,” 
which  appears  to  contain  all  that  can  be  said,  but 
the  author’s  method  of  treating  the  subject  is  not 
perspicuous. 

PILA  ( cnpalpa ),  a  Ball.  The  game  at  ball  {otyaipia- 
riicrj )  was  one  of  the  most  favourite  gymnastic  ex- 
sreises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  earliest 

mes  to  the  fell  of  the  Roman  Empire.  As  the  an¬ 
cients  were  fond  of  attributing  the  invention  of  all 
games  to  particular  persons  or  occasions,  we  find 
the  same  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  this  game  ; 1 *  but  such  statements  do  not  deserve 
attention.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  antiquity  is,  that  we  find  it  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,*  where  it  is  played  by  the  Phteacian 
damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also  by  two  cel- 
tbrated  performers  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  in  a 
most  artistic  manner,  accompanied  with  dancing. 

The  various  movements  of  the  body  required  in 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elasticity  and  grace  to  the 
figure,  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Gret  ks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  value  on  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicus  of  Carystus 
the  right  of  citizenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to  his 
honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game.3  It 
was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  of  Greece ; 
the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were  leaving  the 
condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  oQaipeig,*  probably 
because  their  chief  exercise  was  the  game  at  ball. 
Every  complete  gymnasium  had  a  room  (aipaipca- 
rr/piov,  otiaipiorpa)  devoted  to  this  exercise  {vid. 
Gymnasium),  where  a  special  teacher  ( acpaipioTiKug ) 
gave  instruction  in  the  art ;  for  it  required  no  small 
skill  and  practice  to  play  it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  favourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  persons  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.4 *  Pliny*  relates  how  much  his  aged 
friend  Spurinna  exercised  himself  in  this  game  for 
the  purpose  of  warding  off  old  age ;  and  under  the 
Empire  it  was  generally  played  at  by  persons  before 
taking  the  bath,  in  a  room  ( sphatristerium )  attached 
to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  in  which  we  read  of 
the  pilicrepus,  or  player  at  tennis.7 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways : 
tr.e  later  Greek  writers  mention  five  different 
modes,  ovpavia,  imctKvpog,  (paivivda,  upnaarov,  anStp- 
faiijig,  and  there  were  probably  many  other  varie¬ 
ties.  1.  Ovpavia  was  a  game  in  which  the  ball  was 
tnrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the  persons 
who  played  strove  to  catch  it  before  it  fell  to  the 
giound.8  2.  ’En'ioKvpog,  also  called  E(pi]fuK.r/  and 
h riKOLvog,  was  the  game  at  football,  played  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per¬ 
sons  divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  one  anoth¬ 
er.9  This  was  a  favourite  game  at  Sparta,  where 
it  was  played  with  great  emulation.10  3.  $aivivda, 
called  tyerivda  by  Hesychius,11  was  played  by  a 
number  of  persons,  who  threw  the  ball  from  one  to 
another ;  but  its  peculiarity  consisted  in  the  person 
who  had  the  ball  pretending  to  throw  it  to  a  certain 
individual,  and  while  the  latter  was  expecting  it, 
suddenly  turning  and  throwing  it  to  another.  Va¬ 
rious  etymologies  of  this  word  are  given  by  the 
grammarians.18  4.  'A pnaarov,  which  was  also  play¬ 
ed  at  by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Harpas- 
tum.  5.  ’ ATruppa^ig  was  a  game  in  which  the  play¬ 
er  threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as 

J  (Herod.,  i.,  94. — Athen.,  i.,  p.  14,  d.,  e.— Pliu.,  H.  N.,  vii., 
86.; — 2.  (vi.,  100,  &c. ;  viii.,  370,  &c.) — 3.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  19,  a. 
—  Compare  Snidas,  s.  v.  "O pxns-) — 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  14,$  6. — 
fldekh,  Corp.  Inscr.,  n.  1386,  1432.) — 5  (Suet.,  Octav.,  83.) — 6. 
(Ep.,  in.,  1.) — 7.  (Sen.,  Ep.,  57. — Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  2591.) — 8. 
(Pollux.  Onom.,  ix.,  106. — Hesych.  and  Phot.,  s.  v. — Eustath. 
»d  Oa.,  viii.,  372,  p.  1601.) — 9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  104.) — 10. 
(Siebelis  ad  Paus.,  iii.,  14,  $  6.)— 11.  (s.  v.)— 12.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
»x.,  105  — Etym.  Msg  s.  v.  item's.  —Athen.,  i.,  p.  15,  a.) 
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to  cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down, 
again  with  the  palm  of  tiis  hand,  and  so  vent,  or 
doing  many  times  :  the  number  of  times  was  count¬ 
ed.1  We  learn  from  Plato,*  that  in  one  game  of 
ball,  played  at  by  boys,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  kind  it  was,  the  boy  who  was  conquered  was 
called  ass  (dvog),  and  the  one  who  conquered  was 
named  king  (fiaoilevg). 

Among  the  Romans,  the  game  at  ball  was  also 
played  at  in  various  ways.  Pila  was  used  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  sense  for  any  kind  of  ball ;  but  the  balls  among 
the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds  :  the 
pila  in  its  narrower  sense,  a  small  ball ;  the  fnllis,  a 
great  balkfilled  with  air  {vid.  Follis)  ;  and  the  pa- 
ganica,  of  which  we  know  scarcely  anything,  as  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  two  passages  by  Martial,3  but 
from  the  latter  of  which  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  smaller  than  the  follis  and  larger  than  the  pila. 
Most  of  the  games  at  ball  among  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  been  played  at  with  the  pila  or  small  ball. 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  playing  the  ball, 
where  two  persons  standing  opposite  to  one  anoth¬ 
er  threw  the  ball  from  one  to  the  other,  was  called 
datatim  ludere  *  But  the  most  favourite  game  at 
ball  seems  to  have  been  the  trigon ,  or  pila  trigonalis, 
which  was  played  at  by  three  persons,  who  stood  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  kv  rpryuvu.  We  have  no 
particulars  respecting  it,  but  we  are  told  that  skil¬ 
ful  players  prided  themselves  upon  catching  and 
throwing  the  ball  with  their  left  hand.* 

The  ancient  physicians  prescribed  the  game  at 
ball,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  exercise,  to  their  pa¬ 
tients  ;  Antvllus6  gives  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  .-.object. 

The  persons  playing  with  the  pila  or  small  ball  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  are  taken  from  a  painting  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,7  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
particular  kind  of  game  they  are  playing  at.  Three 
of  the  players  have  two  balls  each.8 


PILA.  ( Vid.  Mortarium.) 

PILA'NI.  {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PILENTUM,  a  splendid  four-wheeled  carriage, 
furnished  with  soft  cushions,  which  conveyed  the 
Romar  matrons  in  sacred  processions,  and  in  going 
to  the  Circensian  and  other  games.9  This  distinc¬ 
tion  was  granted  to  them  by  the  senate  on  account 
of  their  generosity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jewels 
on  a  particular  occasion  for  the  service  of  the 
sfete.10  The  vestal  virgins  were  conveyed  in  the 
same  manner.11  The  pilentum  was  probably  very 
like  the  Harmamaxa  and  Carpentum,  but  open  a4 
the  sides,  so  that  those  who  sat  in  it  re  ght  both  se? 
and  be  seen. 

PI'LEUS  or  PTLEUM,18  pilca  virorum  sunt ./* 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  105.) — 2.  (Theret.,  p.  146.) — 3.  (vii.,  32, 

7;  xiv.,  43.) — 4.  (Plaut.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3,  17.) — 5.  (Mart.,  xiv,  46; 

vii.,  72,  9.) — 6.  (ap.  Oribas.,  vi.,  32.) — 7.  (Descr.  ties  bains  de 

Titus,  pi.  17.) — 8.  (Biirette,  De  la  Spheristigue,  p.  214,  &c.,  in 

M6m.  de  l’Acad.  des  Inscr.,  vol.  i.  —  Krause,  Gymnastik  und 

Agon.  d.  Hell.,  p  299,  &c. — Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  i.,  p.  268,  <fcc. 

— 9.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  viii.,  666. — Hor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  192. —  Claudian, 

De  Nupt.  Honor.,  285. — Isid.  Hisp.,  Orig.,  xx.,  12.)— 10.  (Liv. 

v.,  25.) — 11.  (Prudentius  contra  Sym.,  ii.,  sub  fin.) — 12.  (No* 

Marc.,  iii.) — 13.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  JEn.,  ix  ,  616  ) 
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nm.  PILE'OLUS  or  PII.E'OLUM1  (7r ?Aoc,  dim.  ni- 
liov,  second  dim.  niAidiov  ;  nifayia,  7 uAcjtov),  any 
piece  of  felt ;  more  especially,  a  scullcap  of  felt,  a  hat. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  felting  (r/ 
mhiTLKjj9)  is  a  more  ancient  invention  than  weav¬ 
ing  ( vid .  Tela),  nor  that  both  of  these  arts  came 
into  Europe  from  Asia. 

From  the  Greeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
article  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer3  and  Hesiod,4 
the  use  of  felt  passed,  together  with  its  name,  to  the 
Romans.  Among  them  the  employment  of  it  was 
always  fa*  less  extended  than  among  the  Greeks. 
Nevertheless,  Pliny,  in  one  sentence,  “  Lance  et  per 
se  coaetce  veslem  faciunt,"  gives  a  very  exact  account 
of  the  process  of  felting.5  A  Latin  sepulchral  in¬ 
scription6  mentions  “  a  manufacturer  of  woollen 
felt”  ( ianarius  coactiliarius),  at  the  same  time  indica¬ 
ting  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Italy  ( Lariseus ). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the 
male  sex,  and  the  most  common  kind  was  a  simple 
scullcap.  It  was  often  more  elevated,  though  still 
round  at  the  top.  In  this  shape  it  appears  on 
coins,  especially  on  those  of  Sparta,  or  such  as  ex¬ 
hibit  the  symbols  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  it  is  thus 
represented,  with  that  addition  on  its  summit 
which  distinguished  the  Roman  flamines  and  Salii, 
in  three  figures  of  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Apex. 
But  the  apex,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar¬ 
nassus,  was  sometimes  conical;  and  conical  or 
pointed  caps  were  certainly  very  common.  One 
use  of  this  form  probably  was  to  discharge  the  rain 
and  wet,  as  when  they  were  worn  by  fishermen7 
and  by  mariners.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  labour¬ 
ers,8  the  advantages  of  this  particular  shape  are  less 
obvious,  and,  accordingly,  the  bonnet  worn  by  the 
ploughman  in  the  woodcut,  page  225,  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  the  reaper  at  page  429.  A  re¬ 
markable  specimen  of  the  pointed  cap  is  that  worn 
by  the  Desultor  at  page  350.  Private  persons 
also  among  the  Romans,  and  still  more  frequently 
i  a  tong  the  Greeks,  availed  themselves  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  felt  cap  on  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in 
■ase  of  unusual  exposure.9  On  returning  home 


1.  (Colum.,  De  Aibor.,  25.) — 2.  (Plato,  Polit.,  ii.,  2,  p.  296,  ed. 
B-kker  .)— 3.  (II.,  x.,  265.)— 4.  (Op.  et  Dies,  542,  546.)— 5.  (H. 
N.,  vtii.,  48,  s.  73.) — 6.  (Gruter,  p.  648,  n.  4.) — 7.  (Theocrit., 
xx.  ,  13. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  212.) — 8.  (Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies, 
545-547.) — 9.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  132. — Sueton..  Nero,  26.) 
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from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  lii&  c  tp 
and  slippers  under  his  arm.1 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  caps  weie 
symbolically  assigned  in  reference  to  the  customs 
above  related.  The  painter  Nicomachus  first  rep 
resented  Ulysses  in  a  cap,  no  doubt  to  indicate  hia 
seafaring  life.2  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  him 
clothed  in  the  Exomis,  and  in  the  act  of  offenng 
wine  to  the  Cyclops.3  He  here  wears  the  round 
cap,  but  more  commonly  both  he  and  the  boatman 
Charon  (see  woodcut,  p.  426)  have  it  pointed.  Vul¬ 
can  (see  woodcut,  p.  610)  and  Daedalus  wear  the 
caps  of  common  artificers. 

A  cap  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  is  that  now  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  “  the  Phrygian  bonnet.”  The  Mysian  pi- 
leus,  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,4  must  have  been 
one  of  this  kind.  For  we  find  it  continually  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  characteristic  symbol  of  Asiatic  life  in 
paintings  and  sculptures  of  Priam  (see  woodcut,  p. 
750)  and  Mithras  (woodcut,  p.  15),  and,  in  short,  in 
all  the  representations,  not  only  of  Trojans  and 
Phrygians,  but  of  Amazons  (woodcut,  p.  765),  and 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  01 
nations  dwelling  still  farther  east.  The  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  Phrygian  or  Mysian  cap  in  sculptured 
marble  show  that  it  was  made  of  a  strong  and  stiff 
material,  and  of  a  conical  form,  though  bent  forward 
and  downward.  By  some  Asiatic  nations  it  was 
worn  erect,  as  by  the  Sacae,  whose  stiff  peaked 
caps  Herodotus  describes  under  the  name  of  nvp- 
6aaiai.  The  form  of  those  worn  by  the  Armenians 
(mXocpnpoi  ’Appevioi*)  is  shown  on  various  coins, 
which -were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Verus  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  successes  of  the  Roman  army  in  Arme¬ 
nia,  A.D.  161.  It  is  sometimes  erect,  but  some¬ 
times  bent  downward  or  truncated.  The  same  va¬ 
riety  may  be  observed  in  the  Dacian  caps  as  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  coins  of  Trajan,  struck  A.D.  103 
(Compare  the  woodcut,  p  378.)  The  truncated 
conical  hat  is  most  distinctly  seen  on  two  of  the 
Sarmatians  in  the  group  at  page  171.  Strabo  ob¬ 
serves  that  caps  of  felt  were  necessary  in  Media  on 
account  of  the  cold.*  He  calls  the  Persian  cap 
7 Tvpyurov,  i  e.,  “felt  shaped  like  a  tower.”7 

Another  singular  variety  of  the  Asiatic  pileus  was 
that  of  the  Lycians,  which  was  surrounded  with 
feathers,8  and  must  have  resembled  the  head-dress¬ 
es  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Among  the  Romans  the  cap  of  felt  was  the  em 
blem  of  liberty.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  free 
dom,  he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of 
his  hair  an  undyed  pileus  (7 r'Ckeov  hevicov9).  This 
change  of  attire  took  place  in  the  Temple  of  Fero- 
nia,  who  was  the  goddess  of  freedmen.10  The  fig¬ 
ure  of  Liberty  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  A.D.  145,  holds  this  cap  in  the  right 
hand. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the 
felt  cap  now  described,  we  have  to  consider  others 
more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  hats  worn  bj 
Europeans  in  modern  times.  The  Greek  word  rre 
rairof,  dim.  irerucnov,  derived  from  n cTuvvvfu,  “  tf 
expand,”  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  pe 
tasus,  dim.  pctasunculus,  well  expressed  the  distinct¬ 
ive  shape  of  these  hats.  What  was  taken  froi* 
their  height  was  added  to  their  width.  Those  al 
ready  described  had  no  brim  :  the  petasus  of  every 
variety  had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exact.y  01 
nearly  circular,  and  which  varied  greatly  in  its 

1.  (Hor.,  Epist..  I.,  xiii.,  15.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxrr...  (  22  ! 

— 3.  (Winckelmann,  Mon.  Ined.,  ii.,  154.  —  Homer,  Od  ,  ix  , 

345-347.) — 4.  (Acharn.,  429.)— 5.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  146.)— 6 

(xi.,  p.  563,  ed.  Sieb.)— 7.  (xv.,  p.  231.)— 8.  (Herod  ,  vii.,  92.)- 

9.  (Diod.  Sic.,  Exc.  Leg.,  xxii.,  p.  625,  ed.  Wess. — °laut.,  Am 

phit.,  I.,  i.,  306.— Persius,  v.,  82.)— 10.  (Serviu*  in  Vug  , 
viii.,  564.) 
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width.  In  sone  cases  it  is  a  circular  disk  without 
any  crown  at  all,  and  often  there  is  only  a  depres¬ 
sion  or  slight  concavity  in  this  disk  fitted  to  the  top 
of  the  head.  Of  this  a  beautiful  example  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  recumbent  statue  of  Endymion,  habited 
as  a  hunter,  and  sleeping  on  his  scarf.  It  is  to 
be  added  that  this  statue  belongs  to  the  Townley 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  shows  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  petasus  tied  under  the  chin. 
In  other  instances  it  is  tied  behind  the  neck  instead 
of  being  tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodcut.) 
Very  frequently  we  observe  a  boss  on  the  top  of 
the  petasus,  in  the  situation  in  which  it  appears  in 
the  woodcuts,  pages  62,  227,  332.  in  these  wood- 
cuts,  and  in  that  here  introduced,  the  brim  of 
the  petasus  is  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Frequent¬ 
ly  the  crown  is  in  the  form  of  a  scullcap ;  we  also 
find  it  surrounded  by  a  very  narrow  brim.  The 
Greek  petasus,  in  its  most  common  form,  agreed  with 
the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt  now  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  heads  of  rustics  and  artificers  in  our 
streets  and  lanes,  we  often  see  forms  the  exact 
counterpart  of  those  which  we  most  admire  in  the 
works  of  ancient  art.  The  petasus  is  still  also  com¬ 
monly  worn  by  agricultural  labourers  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  preferred  to 
the  scullcap  as  a  protection  from  the  sun,1 *  and  on 
this  account  Caligula  permitted  the  Roman  sena¬ 
tors  to  wear  it  at  the  theatres.*  It  was  used  by 
shepherds,3  hunters,  and  travellers.4  The  annexed 
woodcut  is  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to  Mr. 


Hope,*  and  it  represents  a  Greek  soldier  in  his  hat 
and  blanket.  (  Vid.  Pallium.)  The  ordinary  dress 
of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  well  exhibited  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  now  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  the  hat  and  scarf.6  (Vid. 
Chlamys.)  Among  imaginary  beings,  the  same 
costume  was  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury,7  and 
sometimes  to  the  Dioscuri. 

Ancient  authors  mention  three  varieties  of  the 
petasus,  the  Thessalian,8  Arcadian,9  and  the  Laco¬ 
nian  ;10  but  they  do  not  say  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
in  what  respects  the  Cacjsia  differed  from  the  peta- 

1.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82.) — 2.  (Dio  Cass.,  lix.,  7.) — 3.  (Callim., 
Frag.,  125.) — 4.  (Plaut.,  Araph.,  Prol  143  ;  I.,  i.,  287. — Pseud., 

11.,  iv,  45  ;  IV.,  vii.,  90. — Brunck,  Anal.,  ii ,  170.) — 5.  (Costume, 

1.,  71.)— 6  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  41.— Philemon,  p.  367,  ed. 
Meineke. —  Pollux,  Onom.,  x.,  164.)  —  7.  (Amob.  adv.  Gent., 
vi. — Martianus  Capella,  ii.,  176. — Ephippus  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  537, 
f ’.) — 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.  c.— Callim.,  Frag.,  124. — Schol.  in  Soph., 
(Ed.  Col.,  316.) — 9.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  384.— Diog.  Laert..  ii., 
(03.)— 10  (Arrian,  Tact.,  p.  12,  ed.  Blancardi.) 


sus,  although  they  ar ;  distinctly  opposed  to  one  an 
other  by  a  writer  in  Athenaeus.1  Moreover,  in  the 
later  Greek  authors  we  find  nl\oc  used  to  dem  te  a 
hat  of  other  materials  besides  felt.* 

On  the  use  of  felt  in  covering  the  feet,  see  T/no. 

Felt  was  likewise  used  for  the  lining  of  helmets 
(Vid.  Galea.)  Being  generally  thicker  than  com¬ 
mon  cloth,  it  presented  a  more  effectual  obstacle  to 
missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the  soldiers  un¬ 
der  Julius  Caesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey’s 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  fel' 
and  put  them  on  for  their  defence.3  Thucydides 
refers  to  the  use  of  similar  means  to  protect  the 
body  from  arrows  ;4  and  even  in  besieging  and  de¬ 
fending  cities,  felt  was  used,  together  with  hides  and 
sackcloth,  to  cover  the  wooden  towers  and  military 
engines.5 

PILFCREPUS.  (Vid.  Pila.) 

♦PILOS  (t rlAof),  most  probably,  according  to  Ad 
ams,  the  Gall  of  the  Oak,  or  Cyniphis  nidus  Galla  dir 
tus”  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory.6 

PILUM.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

PINACOTHE'CA  ( ntva f,  dyKi /),  a  Picture-galle 
ry.  Marcellus,  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  first 
displayed  the  works  of  Greek  painters  and  sculptors 
to  his  countrymen,  whose  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was 
gradually  matured  by  the  conquests  of  L.  Scipio, 
Flamininus,  and  L.  Paullus,  and  grew  into  a  passion 
after  the  spoils  of  Achaia  had  been  transported  by 
Mummius  to  Rome.  Objects  of  this  description 
were  at  first  employed  exclusively  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  temples  and  places  of  public  resort,  but  pri¬ 
vate  collections  were  soon  formed ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  we  find  that  in  the  houses 
of  the  more  opulent  a  room  was  devoted  to  the  re¬ 
ception  of  paintings  and  statues.7  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Vitruvius  includes  the  piracr  theca  among 
the  ordinary’  apartments  of  a  complete  mirsion,  and 
gives  directions  that  it  should  be  of  ample  s;?,c  and 
facing  the  north,  in  order  that  the  light  might  he 
equable  and  not  too  strong.8 

♦PINNA  (mvva),  a  species  of  bivalved  shellfish, 
of  the  muscle  kind,  the  same  with  our  pearl  mus¬ 
cle.  It  is  referable  to  the  genus  Pinna ,  L.  The 
ancient  stories  respecting  the  Pinna,  and  its  com¬ 
panion  the  small  crab,  are  purely  imaginary.9  (Via 

PlNNOPHYLAX.) 

*PINNOPH'YLAX  (7 uvvoipxiXa^  or  mwoTypr/c),  a 
minute  species  of  Crab,  the  Cancer  Pinnoteres,  L., 
found  in  the  shell  of  the  nivva,  and  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  act  as  a  watch  or  guard  for  the  latter. 
Hence  its  Greek  name  of  n iwocpvhai;,  from  ntwa 
and  (frugal;,  “  a  guard,”  and  its  other  Greek  appella¬ 
tion  of  nivvoTT/prig,  from  ixtvva  and  ryptu,  “  to  pre¬ 
serve”  or  “  keep.”  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
Pinnophylax  kept  guard  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pinna 
as  it  lay  open,  and,  when  any  small  fish  came  near, 
it  slightly  bit,  as  a  signal,  the  inner  parts  of  the  Pin¬ 
na,  passing  within  at  the  same  time  ;  the  Pinna 
thereupon  immediately  closed  its  mouth,  and  ban¬ 
queted  along  with  the  Pinnophylax  upon  the  cap¬ 
tive.  Cuvier  regards  the  whole  story  as  fabulous. 
Pennant  calls  the  Pinnophylax  the  Pea-crab,  Cancer 
pisum.10 

*PINUS  (nevKy),  the  Pine-tree.  “  The  species 
of  Pines  are  so  indistinctly  marked  in  the  ancjent 
works  that  they  cannot  now  be  recognised.  Sp  en- 
gel,  after  changing  his  mind  several  times  on  the 
subject,  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


1.  (xii.,  537,  «.)— 2.  (Athen.,  vi.,  274.)— 3.  (Css.,  B.  C  ,  iii  , 

44.) — 4.  (iv.,  34.— Schol.  ad  loc.)— 5.  (JEneas  Tactius,  33  )— 6 

(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.— Allans,  Append  ,  s.  v.)— 7.  (Varro,  R. 
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—Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2,  7,  11— Mazois,  Le  Palais  d« 
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tevKt)  is  the  Pmus  cembra ,  or  Siberian  Stone  Pine. 
Stackhouse  hesitates  between  it  anil  the  P.  pinea,  or 
Stone  Pine.  Its  fruit  is  called  arodbiXoi."  Sibthorp 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  Pmus  mantwia,  to  which 
he  gives  the  modern  Greek  name  of  nevuog  :  “  This 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  Greece.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  a  resin  (/ bnrivri),  tar,  and  pitch  (niocra),  all  of 
considerable  importance  for  economical  purposes. 
Throughout  Attica,  the  wine  is  preserved  from  be¬ 
coming  acid  by  means  of  the  resin,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  proportion  of  an  oke  and  a  half  to  20 
okes  of  wine.  The  tar  and  pitch  for  ship-building 
are  taken  from  this  tree  and  the  mrvg,  or  Pmus  pi- 
nea.  The  resinous  parts  of  the  wood  of  the  kev- 
tog  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  serve  for  can¬ 
dles,  called  in  modern  Greek  dddta  (a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  dddef).  The  cones  ( kovvoi )  are  some¬ 
times  put  into  the  wine  barrels.”  A  practice  very 
general  throughout  Greece,  but  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  prevalent  at  Athens,  may  perhaps,  in  some 
degree,  account  for  the  connexion  of  the  fir-cone 
(surmounting  the  thyrsus)  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus.  Incisions  are  made  into  the  fir-trees 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  turpentine,  which 
distils  copiously  from  the  wound.  This  juice  is 
mixed  with  the  new  wine  in  large  quantities ;  the 
Greeks  supposing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  it  any  length  of  time  without  this  mixture. 
The  wine  has,  in  consequence,  a  very  peculiar  taste, 
but  is  by  no  means  unpleasant  after  a  little  use. 
This,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  was  an  ancient 
custom  also :  the  Athenians,  therefore,  might  nat¬ 
urally  enough  have  placed  the  fir-cone  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchus.1  (Vid.  Pitvs.) 

‘PIPER.  (Vid.  Peperi.) 

PISCATO'RII  LUDI.  ( Vid.  Ludi  P/scatorii.) 

PISCTNA.  ( Vid.  Baths,  p  148.) 

•PISSASPH  ALTOS  (  moauotpaXTog)  probably 
the  Maltha,  or  Mineral  Pitch  of  modern  mineralo¬ 
gists.  Cleaveland  says  of  it :  “  The  ancients  are 
reported  to  have  employed  it  as  a  cement  in  the 
construction  of  walls  and  buildings.”* 

♦PISTAC'IA  (TTioTaM'i),  the  Pistachio-nut-tree, 
or  Pistachia  vera.3  “  The  Pistachio  nut  is  very  cele¬ 
brated,”  says  Adams,  “in  the  East  and  in  Sicily. 
Galen  says  that  it  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  bit¬ 
terness  and  astringency,  and  that  it  proves  useful  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  but  that  it  affords  little 
nourishment.  He  adds  that  it  is  neither  beneficial 
nor  injurious  to  the  stomach.  Simeon  Seth  remarks 
that  the  moderns  looked  upon  Pistacs  as  stomachic. 
Averrhoes  speaks  highly  of  them.  Rhases  says  they 
are  of  a  hotter  nature  than  almonds.  Theophras¬ 
tus  describes  the  Pistachio-tree  as  a  species  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  as  such.” 

PISTILLUM.  (Vid.  Mortarium.) 

PISTOR  (dpTonoibg),  a  Baker,  from  pinsere,  to 
pound,  since  corn  was  pounded  in  mortars  before 
the  invention  of  mills.  ( Vid.  Mola.)  At  Rome 
bread  was  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  house  ;  and  there  were  no  persons  at  Rome 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  slaves  specially 
kept  for  this  purpose  in  private  houses,  till  B.C. 
173. 4  In  Varro’s  time,  however,  good  bakers  were 
highly  prized,  and  great  sums  were  paid  for  slaves 
who  excelled  in  this  art  *  The  name  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  made  bread  only,  but  was  also 
given  to  pastry-cooks  and  confectioners,  in  which 
ease,  however,  they  were  usually  called  pistores  dul- 
ciarii  or  candidarii 6  The  bakers  at  Rome,  like 
most  other  tradespeople,  formed  a  collegium.* * 7 

1  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3. — Dioscor.,  i.,  86. — Adams,  Append., 
»•  v. — Walpole’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  235,  236  ;  — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i., 
100. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Nicand.,  Pheriac.,  891. — Ad¬ 
ams.  Comment,  in  Paul.  A5gin.,  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H  N.,  xviii., 
11,  s.  28.) — 5.  (Gell.,  xv.,  19.)  —  6.  (Mart.,  xvi.,  222.  —  Orelli, 
user  l.  4263.) — 7.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  1. — Dig  27,  tit.  1,  s.  46.) 
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Bread  was  often  baked  in  moulds  t  illed  atloplee. 
and  the  loaves  thus  baked  were  termed  ar  .iptuii. 
In  one  of  the  bakehouses  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
several  loaves  have  been  found  appa-enhy  baked  i& 
moulds,  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  artop- 
ticii ;  they  are  represented  below.  They  arc  flat, 
and  about  eight  inches  in  diameter. 


Bread  was  not  generally  made  at  home  at  Ath 
ens,  but  was  sold  in  the  market-place  chiefly  bj 
women  called  upronuXideg.3  These  women  seem 
to  have  been  what  the  fish- women  of  London  are  at 
present ;  they  excelled  in  abuse,  whence  Aristoph¬ 
anes3  says,  XoiSopelodaL  uairep  dproTroXidag* 

PISTRPNUM.  (Vid.  Mola,  Mortarium.) 

*PITHE'CUS.  (Vid.  Simla.) 

*PITYOCAMPE  (mTvoKd/nrri),  the  Caterpillar  of 
the  pine-tree.  “  Sprengel  remarks  that  there  are 
several  species  of  caterpillars  which  infest  pines, 
such  as  the  Liparis  monacha ,  Lasiocampi  pini,  &c. 
They  are  treated  of  as  being  deadly  poisons  by  Di- 
oscorides  and  the  other  writers  on  Toxicology.’  * 

*PITYS  (mrvgX  the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine. 
“  Stackhouse,”  says  Adams,  “  complains  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  distinguishing  the  irevuT]  from  the  mrt\ 
of  Theophrastus.  Both  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse 
think  they  see  traces  of  the  Larch,  or  Pinus  larix, 
in  the  n'rrvg  odsipopopog,  but  I  agree  with  Schneider 
that  there  are  no  certain  grounds  for  this  opinion. 
Sprengel  sets  down  the  it trvg  of  Dioscorides  as  be¬ 
ing  the  Pinus  pinea,  or  Stone  Pine.”  According  to 
Coray,  the  n hvg  is  called  in  modern  Greek  kokku- 
vdpia,  from  the  fruit  Koiacuvdpiov,  anciently  called 
arp66i2og.  K okkuvtj  also  was  an  ancient  name.  The 
kernels  of  the  Stone  Pine  are  brought  to  table  in 
Turkey.  According  to  Russell,  they  are  very  com¬ 
mon  in  the  kitchens  of  Aleppo.  The  seeds  of  the 
Stone  Pine  are  still  collected  with  great  industry 
in  Elis,  and  form  an  object  of  exportation  to  Zante 
and  Cephallonia,  as  well  as  other  places.  Both  the 
nirvg  and  ttevkt)  are  much  used  for  ship-building. 
Their  timber  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  tougher 
than  that  of  our  northern  firs,  and,  consequently, 
more  lasting  * 

PLJETORIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Curator.) 

PLAGA.  (Vid.  Rete.) 

PLAGIA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Plagium.) 

PLA'GIUM.  This  offence  was  the  subject  of  a 
Fabia  lex,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,7  and  is  as¬ 
signed  to  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Fabius  and  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus,  B.C.  183.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  lex  are  collected  from  the  Digest  :8  “  If  a  free¬ 
man  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  knowingly,  with 
dolus  malus,  purchased  an  ingenuus  or  libertinus 
against  his  will,  or  participated  in  any  such  acts ; 
or  if  he  persuaded  another  man’s  male  or  female 
slave  to  run  away  from  a  master  or  mistress, 
or  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  master 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  II,  s.  27,  28. — Plaut.,  Aulul.,  ii.,  9,  4  ) 

— 2.  (Compare  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1389,  &c.) — 3.  (Id.,  Ran., 856.) 

— 4.  (Becker,  Chankies,  vol.  i.,  p.284.) — 5  (Adams,  Append., 

8.  v.) — 6.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  7.— Id.,  c.  PI.,  i.,  9. — Pioecor., 
i.,  86. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  r  ) — 7  (Pro  Rabirio,  c  3  )  -8  ',48, 
tit.  14,  s.  6.) 
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o!  mistress  concealed,  kept  confined,  or  purchased 
knowingly,  with  dolus  malus,  such  male  or  female 
slave,  or  participated  *n  any  such  acts,  he  was  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Fabia.”  The  penalty  of 
the  lex  was  pecuniary ;  but  this  fell  into  disuse,  and 
persons  who  offended  against  the  lex  were  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence,  and  were 
generally  condemned  to  the  mines.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  ad  legem  Fabiam  did  not  allow  a  master 
to  give  or  sell  a  runaway  slave,  which  was  tech¬ 
nically  called  “  fugam  vendere  but  the  provis¬ 
ion  did  not  apply  to  a  slave  who  was  merely  ab¬ 
sent,  nor  to  the  case  of  a  runaway  slave  when  the 
master  had  commissioned  any  one  to  go  after  him 
and  sell  him :  it  was  the  object  of  the  provision  to 
encourage  the  recovery  of  runaway  slaves.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  which  the  lex 
Fabia  was  amended  does  not  appear.  The  word 
plagium  is  said  to  come  from  the  Greek  jtX dyiog,  ob¬ 
lique,  indirect,  dolosus.  He  who  committed  pla¬ 
gium  was  plagiarius,  a  word  which  Martial1  applies 
to  a  person  who  falsely  gave  himself  out  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  book  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  has 
come  into  common  use  in  our  language.® 

♦PLAT' ANUS  ( 7 rWaravog ),  the  Plane-tree. 
“  There  can  be  no  doubt,”  remarks  Adams,  “  that 
the  n Auravog  of  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  and 
rthers,  is  the  Platanus  Orientalis,  or  Eastern  Plane- 
tree.  Its  fruit  forms  into  spherical  balls,  which 
were  called  ayaipia  by  the  Greeks,  and  pilulae  by 
the  Latins.”  Another  name  for  this  tree  was  n\a- 
TavioTog.  Both  appellations  are  derived  from  nXa- 
rvg ,  “  broad,"  as  referring  to  the  spreading  branches 
and  broad  leaves  of  the  Plane-tree.3 

PLAUSTRUM  or  PLOSTRUM,  dim.  PLOSTEL- 
LUM  (apaga,  dim.  upal-ig),  a  Cart  or  Wagon.  This 
vehicle  had  commonly  two  wheels,  but  sometimes 
four,  and  it  was  then  called  the  plaustrum  majus. 
The  invention  of  four-wheeled  wagons  is  attributed 
to  the  Phrygians.* 

Besides  the  wheels  and  axle,  the  plaustrum  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  strong  pole  ( temo ),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  was  fastened  a  table  of  wooden  planks.  The 
blocks  of  stone,  or  other  things  to  be  carried,  were 
either  laid  upon  this  table  without  any  other  sup¬ 
port,  or  an  additional  security  was  obtained  by  the 
use  either  of  boards  at  the  sides  (vireprepla*),  or  of 
a  laige  wicker  basket  tied  upon  the  cart  (neipivg*). 
The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief  at 
Rome,  exhibits  a  cart,  the  body  of  which  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  basket.  Similar  vehicles  are  still  used 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  being  employed  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  carry  charcoal. 


In  many  cases,  though  not  universally,  the  wheels 
were  fastened  to  the  axle,  which  moved,  as  in  our 
children's  carts,  within  wooden  rings  adapted  for 
its  reception,  and  fastened  to  the  body.  These 
rings  were  called  in  Greek  upa^onodeg,  in  Latin 
arbusculce.  The  parts  of  the  axis  which  revolved 
within  them  were  sometimes  cased  with  iron.7 * 


1.  (Ep.,  i.,  53.)— 2.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  15. — Cod.,  ix.,  20. — Paulus, 

S  R.,i.,  tit.  6,  A.) — 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,4. — Dioscor.,i.,  107. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.'— 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  56.)— 5.  (Horn., 

Od.,  vi.,  70.  —  Plato,  Theaet.,  p.  467,  ed.  Heindorff.)— 6.  (Horn., 

II  ,  xxii.,  267.--CW.,  xv.,  131.) — 7  (Vitruv.,  x.,  20,  »  14.) 


j  The  commonest  kind  of  cart-wheel  was  that  calleo 
tympanum,  “the  drum,”  from  its  resemblance  w 
the  musical  instrument  of  the  same  name.1  It  wa» 
nearly  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  was  made  either  by 
sawing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  across  in  a  horizontal  di 
rection,  or  by  nailing  together  boards  of  the  requi 
site  shape  and  size.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  prece 
ding  woodcut,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  arch  ol 
Septimius  Sererus  at  Rome.  Although  these  wheeli 
were  excellent  for  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  anr 
did  not  cut  up  the  fields,  yet  they  rendered  it  ne 
cessary  to  take  a  long  circuit  in  turning.  They  ad 
vanced  slowly.®  They  also  made  a  loud  creaking 
which  was  heard  to  a  great  distance  ( stridentia 
plaustrx,3  gementia*).  Their  rude  construction  made 
them  liable  to  be  overturned  with  their  load  of 
stone,  timber,  manure,  or  skins  of  wine,* 5  whence  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  prohibited  heavily-loaded  wag¬ 
ons  from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.6  The  wagon¬ 
er  was  sometimes  required  to  aid  the  team  with 
his  shoulder.  Accidents  of  this  kind  gave  origin  to 
the  proverb  “ Plaustrum  perculi,"  meaning,  “I  have 
had  a  misfortune.”7  Carts  of  this  description,  hav¬ 
ing  solid  wheels  without  spokes,  are  still  used  in 
Greece®  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia.9 

PLEBETI  LUDI.  ( Vid .  Ludi  Plebeii.) 

PLEBES  or  PLEBS,  PLEBEII.  This  word  con¬ 
tains  the  same  root  as  im-pleo,  com-pleo,  &c.,  and 
is,  therefore,  etymologically  connected  with  nXrj- 
dog,  a  term  which  was  applied  to  the  plebeians 
by  the  more  correct  Greek  writers  on  Roman  his¬ 
tory,  while  others  wrongly  called  them  df/pog  or  ol 
dr/portKoi. 

The  plebeians  were  the  body  of  commons  or  I  he 
commonalty  of  Rome,  and  thus  constituted  one  of 
the  two  great  elements  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
consisted,  and  which  has  given  to  the  earlier  peri¬ 
ods  of  Roman  history  its  peculiar  character  and  in¬ 
terest.  Before  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  the  most  in¬ 
consistent  notions  were  entertained  by  scholars  with 
regard  to  the  plebeians  and  their  relations  to  the 
patricians  ;  and  it  is  one  of  his  peculiar  merits  to 
have  pointed  out  the  real  position  which  they  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

The  ancients  themselves  do  not  agree  respecting 
the  time  when  the  plebeians  began  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Roman  population.  Dionysius  and  Livy  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  having  formed  a  part  of  the  Romans 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  seem  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  the  low  multitude  of  outcasts  who 
flocked  to  Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulus  opened 
the  asylum.10  If  there  is  any  truth  at  all  in  these 
accounts  of  the  plebeians,  we  can  only  conceive 
them  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  new  settlers  (Romans), 
who,  after  their  territory  was  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  state  of  submission  in  which  conquered  na¬ 
tions  were  so  frequently  held  in  early  times.  There 
are  als0  some  other  statements  referrirgto  such  an 
early  ex’stence  of  the  plebeians  ;  for  the  clients,  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  are  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  the  r’ebeians.11  In  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
the  position  of  a  client  was  in  many  respects  un¬ 
doubtedly  fa.  more  favourable  than  that  of  a  ple¬ 
beian,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
plebeians  may  for  this  reason  have  entered  into  the 
relation  of  clientela  to  some  patricians,  and  have 
given  up  the  rights  which  they  had  as  free  plebe¬ 
ians  ;  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  may  have  given 


1.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  k"j.,  5. — Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  444.) — 2. 
(Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  138.) — 3.  (Virg..  Georg.,  iii.,  536.) — 4.  (Id., 
JEn.,  xi.,  138.)  — 5.  (Juv.,  iii.,  241-243.)  —  6.  (Spartiui,  Hadr^ 
22.) — 7.  iPlaut.,  Epid.,  IV.,  ii.,  22.)— 8.  (Dodwell’s  T.'Jr,  v,l.  ii„ 
p.  102,  103.)  —  9.  (Sir  R  K  Porter’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p  533  I 
— 10.  (Dionys.,  i.,  8. — Liv.,  l. ,  8.)  -11  (Dionys..  a.  9 — PI’ it 
Romul.,  13. — Cic.,  De  Republ  ,  i»  ,  9  -Festus,  s  v  Patrou 
niaO 
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nse  »o  the  story  mentioned  by  the  writers  just  re- 
terred  to. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num¬ 
ber,  at  all  events,  cannot  have  been  very  great. 
The  time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class 
of  Roman  citizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri¬ 
cians,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  received  among  the  pa¬ 
tricians  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  who 
were  likewise  transferred  to  Rome,  received  settle- 
nents  on  the  Caelian  Hill,  and  were  kept  in  a  state 
>f  submission  to  the  populus  ltomanus,  or  the  patri- 
<  ians.  This  new  population  of  Rome,  which  in  num¬ 
ber  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  city,  or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians. 
They  were  Latins,  and,  consequently,  of  the  same 
blood  as  the  Ramnes,  the  noblest  of  the  three  pa¬ 
trician  tribes.1 *  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome, 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  containing  a 
number  of  dependant  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fi- 
denae,  Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were 
again  transplanted  to  Rome,  and  incorporated  with 
the  plebeians  already  settled  there,  and  the  Aven- 
tine  was  assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.’ 
Some  portions  of  the  land  which  these  new  citizens 
had  possessed  were  given  back  to  them  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  so  that  they  remained  free  land-owners  as 
much  as  the  conquerors  themselves,  and  thus  were 
distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians,  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thus  been  formed,  and  which  far  exceeded  the 
populus  in  number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in 
the  districts  above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their 
'ormer  estates  in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in 
towns,  villages,  or  scattered  farms.  The  plebeians 
were  citizens,  but  not  optimo  jure;  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  the  patricians,  and  were  neither 
contained  in  the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae,  nor 
in  the  patrician  gentes.  They  were,  consequently, 
excluded  from  the  comitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil 
and  priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  great¬ 
ly  mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens 
were  distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and 
under  this  error  he  labours  throughout  his  history, 
for  he  conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as 
having  been  united  in  the  comitia  curiata.3  That 
the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies  is 
evident  from  the  following  facts :  Dionysius  him¬ 
self4 *  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  assembly ;  Livy* 
speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which  was  made  without 
any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  plebeians  ;  and 
those  who  confirm  the  election  of  kings  or  magis¬ 
trates  and  confer  the  imperium,  are  in  some  passa¬ 
ges  called  patricians,  and  in  others  curiae,6  which 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  the  ple¬ 
beians  did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  by  Livy.7  The  only  point  of  contact 
between  the  two  estates  was  the  army ;  for,  after 
the  inhabitants  of  Alba  had  been  transplanted  to 
Rome,  Tullus  Hostilius  doubled  the  number  of  le¬ 
gions  of  the  Roman  army.8  Livy  also  states  that 
Tullus  Hostilius  formed  ten  new  turmae  of  equites  ; 
but  whether  these  new  turmas  consisted  of  Albans, 
as  Livy  says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the 
three  old  tribes,  as  Gottling9  thinks,  is  only  matter 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  30. — Dionys.,  iii.,  29,  31. — Val.  Max.,  iii.,  4, 1)  1.) 
-2.  (Liv.,  i.,  33. — Dionys.,  iii.,  31,  37.) — 3.  (iv.,  12  ;  ix.,  4i.) — 
—4.  (iv.,  76,  78.) — 5.  (v.,  46.) — 6.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  60  ;  vi.,  90  ;  x., 
4. — Liv.,  vi.,  42. — Compare  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  120.) 
-7.  (x.,  8.) — 8  (Liv.,  i.,  30  ) — 9.  (Gesch  der  Rom.  Staatsv., 
,  225  ) 
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of  speculation.  The  plebeians  were  tins  obliged  ft 
fight  and  shed  their  blood  in  the  defence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  their  new  fellow-citizens,  without  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  share  any  of  their  rights  or  privileges,  and 
without  even  the  right  of  intermarriage  ( connubium ) 
In  all  judicial  matters  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal 
against  any  unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not, 
like  the  clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They 
continued  to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had 
before  the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the 
patrician  pontiffs.1  Lastly,  they  were  free  land- 
owners,  and  had  their  own  gentes.  That  a  ple¬ 
beian,  when  married  to  a  plebeian  woman,  had  the 
patria  potestas  over  his  children,  and  that,  if  he 
belonged  to  a  plebeian  gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura 
and  sacra  gentilicia  of  that  gens,  are  points  which 
appear  to  be  self-evident. 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  consist¬ 
ed  of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or  an 
aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  which,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  religious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tol¬ 
erated  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  peregrini. 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly  or¬ 
ganized  by  its  division  into  curiae,  decuriae,  and 
gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organization, 
except  its  division  into  gentes;  its  relations  to  the 
patricians  were  in  no  way  defined,  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  had  no  means  of  protecting  itself  against 
any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  rulers.  That  such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  last,  is  a  truth  which 
must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  was  not 
blinded  by  his  own  selfishness  and  love  of  domin¬ 
ion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  of  equality  with  the  old  burghers,  by  dividing 
them  into  tribes,  which  he  intended  to  call  after 
his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends.3  But  this 
noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the 
augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the  part 
of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that  Tar¬ 
quinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of  the 
noblest  plebeian  families  into  the  three  old  tribes, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  old  patrician  fam¬ 
ilies  by  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres 
secundi,  and  their  gentes  are  sometimes  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  epithet  minores,  as  they  entered  into 
the  same  relation  in  which  the  Luceres  had  been  to 
the  first  two  tribes  before  the  time  of  Tarquinius.* 
This  measure,  although  an  advantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  families,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order ;  for  the  new  patricians  must 
have  become  alienated  from  the  commonalty,  while 
the  patricians,  as  a  body,  were  considerably  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  families. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  organ¬ 
ization,  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa¬ 
tricians.  The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to  up¬ 
set  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiving  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state  He  first  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into  twen 
ty-six  regions  or  local  tribes,4  and  in  these  regions 
he  assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  whc 

1.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Municipalia  sacra.)  —  2.  (Verrius  Flaccus  ap 

Fest.,  s.  v.  Navia.  —  Liv.,  i.,  36,  &c.  —  Dionys.,  iii.,  71.  —  Cic., 

De  Republ.,  ii.,  20.)  —  3.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Sex  Vest*  Sacerdotes.  - 
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were  yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr1  thinks 
that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seven  jugera 
each,  an  opinion  which  is  controverted  by  Gottling.2 
As  regards  the  lour  city  tribes,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitol  were  not 
contained  in  them ;  the  former  forming  a  part  of 
the  country  tribes,  and  the  latter  being,  as  it  were, 
the  city  of  the  gods.3  The  twenty-six  country 
tribes  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  account  of 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  where  he  first  speaks 
of  the  whole  number  of  tribes,*  he  only  mentions 
twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr5  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  right  in  reconciling  this  number  with  the  thir¬ 
ty  tribes  of  Servius,  by  the  supposition  that  in  the 
war  with  Porsenna  Rome  lost  one  third  of  her  ter¬ 
ritory,  i.  e.,  ten  tribes,  so  that  there  were  only 
twenty  left.  As,  therefore,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  Claudii  and  their  clients,  a  new  tribe  was 
formed,6  Livy  is  right  in  only  mentioning  twenty- 
one  tribes.  These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at 
least  originally,  contain  any  patricians ;  and  even 
after  the  Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  patrician,  was  contained  in 
the  new  tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted 
of  their  clients,  to  whom  lands  were  assigned  beyond 
theAnio.7  (Compare  Tribijs.)  Some  of  the  clients 
of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably  contained 
in  the  Servian  tribes.8  Each  tribe  had  its  prsefect, 
called  tribunus  9  (Vid.  Tribunus.)  The  tribes  had 
also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and  meetings  ( comitia 
tributa),  which  were  convoked  by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes,  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads,  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curite,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the  cu¬ 
riae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by  an¬ 
other  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  into  five  classes,  according  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatus  maximus  or 
comitia  centuriata.  (  Vid.  Comitia,  p.  295,  &c.)  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patricians 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  wealthiest  classes,  to  which 
the  patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  ques¬ 
tion  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer 
classes.  A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian 
families  as,  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Latin  towns, 
had  not  been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquini- 
us  Priscus,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a 
number  of  equites,  with  twelve  suffragia  in  the  co¬ 
mitia  centuriata.  {Vid.  Equites,  p.  414,  &c.)  Last¬ 
ly,  Servius  Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the 
commercium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
laws10  (Nquovf  tovq  pev  ovvahXaKTucovg  Kai  rove 
xepi  tuv  dfiiKTi/iuTuv). 

In  this  constitution,  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtain  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  high¬ 
est  magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  offices. 
To  all  these  offices  the  patricians  alone  thought 

1.  (ii.,  p.  169.)  —  2.  (p.  239,  &c.)  —  3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
i v  ,  p.  14,  <fec.,  ed.  Bip.) — 4.  (ii.,  21. — Compare  Dionys.,  vii.,  64.) 
— 5.  (i.,  p.  418.) — 6.  (Liv.,  ii.,  16.) — 7.  (Liv.,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Dionys., 
<v.,  22,  Ac.) — 9.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  14. — Appian,  Civil.,  iii.,  23.) — 10. 
(Dionvs.,  iv..  13. — Compare  v.,  2 ;  vi.,  22. — Gottling,  p.  240.) 


|  themselves  entitled  by  divine  right,  Hie  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  common  pastuie,  foi 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  pie 
beians  might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia  might 
become  of  the  same  weight  as  that  of  the  patri¬ 
cians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring  such  wealth 
w’as  diminished  by  their  being  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  ager  publicus.  Niebuhr1  infers  from  the 
nature  of  the  Servian  constitution  that  it  must  have 
granted  to  the  plebeians  greater  advantages  than 
those  mentioned  by  our  historians  :  he  conceives 
that  it  gave  to  them  the  right  of  appeal  to  their  own 
assembly,  and  to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  gross¬ 
ly  infringed  their  liberties  ;  in  short,  that  the  Servi¬ 
an  constitution  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  the  patricians  as  was  afterward  perma¬ 
nently  effected  by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L. 
Sextius.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and 
should  have  been  the  case,  but  the  arguments 
which  he  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  hypoth¬ 
esis  do  not  appear  to  be  convincing,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Gottling.2  All  that  we  know  fox 
certain  is,  that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  ple¬ 
beians  an  internal  organization  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the 
comitia  centuriata  he  placed  them,  at  least  appa¬ 
rently,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  populus. 
Whether  he  intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have 
done  more  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  question.  But  facts  like  those  stated  above 
were  sufficient,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits 
actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians  were  taken 
away  from  them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty 
look  upon  that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even 
regard  him  as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which 
subsequently  they  acquired  after  many  years  of 
hard  struggle.  Thus  what  he  actually  had  done 
was  exaggerated  to  what  he  possibly  might  have 
done  or  would  have  wished  to  do.  In  this  light 
we  have  to  regard  the  story  that  he  intended  to 
lay  down  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  establish  the 
government  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to 
have  been  a  plebeian. 

During  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legislation 
of  his  predecessor,3 4  but  the  tyrant  also  compelled 
them  to  work  like  slaves  in  his  great  architectural 
works,  such  as  the  cloacae  and  the  circus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  comi¬ 
tia  centuriata,  and  perhaps  the  whole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  reign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices.* 
That  the  comitia  centuriata  were  restored  immedi 
ately  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Livy,5  who  says  that 
the  first  consuls  were  elected  ex  commentariis  Servii 
Tullii,  for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comi¬ 
tia  centuriata,  in  which,  according  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  King  Servius,  the  elections  were  to  be 
held.  There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the 
two  orders,  and  the  populus  was  still,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  patricians  reserved  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to  a 
number  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that  the 
plebeians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Republic, 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  contin- 

1.  (i.,  p.  430,  &c.)— 2.  (p.  265,  &r.)— 3.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  13,  44.) 
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«ed  under  the  institutions  introduced  by  Servius. 
They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  king  were  filled  up  with 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian  equites 
(patres  conscripti)1  ( vid .  Senatus),  and  Valerius 
Publicola  carried  a  number  of  laws  by  which  the 
relations  between  patricians  and  plebeians  were 
more  accurately  defined  than  they  had  hitherto 
been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  protection  to 
the  plebeians.  (Vid.  Valeria  Leges.)  Both  or¬ 
ders  acted  in  common  only  in  the  army  and  the  co- 
mitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patricians 
exercised  an  overwhelming  influence,  through  the 
number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  all  decrees  of  the  centuries  still  re¬ 
quired  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occupied  a 
position  which  might  soon  have  enabled  them  to 
rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians,  had 
not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This  was  the 
unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which  a  great 
number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their  estates, 
Geeame  impoverished,  and  perhaps,  for  a  time,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  Valerian 
laws.2  Such  proceedings,  and  the  merciless  harsh¬ 
ness  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  and  call  forth  the 
resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who  gradually  became 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  what 
they  possessed  without  acquiring  more.  The  strug¬ 
gle  which  thus  originated  between  the  two  parties 
is,  as  far  as  the  commonalty  is  concerned,  one  of 
the  noblest  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  between 
oppressors  and  oppressed.  On  the  one  hand  we 
see  a  haughty  and  faithless  oligarchy  applying  all 
means  that  the  love  of  dominion  and  selfishness  can 
devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  commonalty  forbear¬ 
ing  to  the  last  in  its  opposition  and  resistance,  ever 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  existing  laws,  and 
striving  after  power,  not  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  ambition,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
protecting  itself  against  fraud  and  tyranny.  The 
details  of  this  struggle  belong  to  a  history  of  Rome, 
and  cannot  be  given  here ;  we  can  only  point  out 
in  what  manner  the  plebeians  gradually  gained  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  the  civil  and  religious  offices,  until  at 
last  the  two  hostile  elements  became  united  into 
one  great  body  of  Roman  citizens  with  equal  rights, 
and  a  state  of  things  arose  totally  different  from 
what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession  in  B.C.  494,  the  plebeians 
gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from  taking  usu¬ 
rious  interest  of  money  which  they  frequently  lent 
to  impoverished  plebeians  ;s  secondly,  tribunes 
were  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  plebeians 
(vid.  Tribuni)  ;  and,  lastly,  plebeian  sediles  were 
appointed.  (Vid.  .Ediles.)  Shortly  after,  they 
gained  the  right  to  summon  before  their  own  comi- 
tia  tributa  any  one  who  had  violated  the  rights  of 
their  order,4  and  to  make  decrees  (plebisdta),  which, 
now  ever,  did  not  become  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation  until  the  year  B.C.  449.  ( Via.  Plebiscitum.) 

A  few  years  after  this  (445  B.C.),  the  tribune  Ca- 
nuleius  established,  by  his  rogations,  the  connubi- 
im  between  patricians  and  plebeians.®  He  also 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  1. — Dionys.,  v.,  13. — Fest.,  8.  v.  Qui  patres. — Plut., 
PaMic.,  11.)— 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  27.)— 3.  (Dionys.,  vi.,  83.)— 4.  (Fest., 
.  v.  Sacer  Mons.— G5ttling,  p.  300,  &c.) — 5.  (Liv.,  iv.,  44  ;  v., 
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attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  tne 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  reali¬ 
zation  of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili¬ 
tary  tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  ( Vid.  Tribuni.)  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power  with 
which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the  military 
tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and  a  new  cu- 
rule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  established,  with 
which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  invested.  ( Vid. 
Censor.)  Shortly  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in  a  state  little 
better  than  that  in  which  they  had  been  before  their 
first  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  In  B.C.  421, 
however,  they  were  admitted  to  the  quaestorship, 
which  opened  to  them  the  way  into  the  senate, 
where  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  in¬ 
crease.  ( Vid.  Quaestor,  Senatus.)  In  B.C.  367, 
the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  commonalty,  and  re¬ 
sumed  the  contest  against  the  patricians.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  they 
at  length  carried  a  rogation,  according  to  which  de¬ 
cemvirs  were  to  be  appointed  for  keeping  the  Sib¬ 
ylline  books  instead  of  duumvirs,  of  whom  half 
were  to  be  plebeians.1  The  next  great  step  was 
the  restoration  of  the  consulship,  on  condition  that 
one  consul  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third 
rogation  of  Licinius,  which  was  only  intended  to 
afford  momentary  relief  to  the  poor  plebeians,  reg¬ 
ulated  the  rate  of  interest.  From  this  time  orward 
the  plebeians  also  appear  in  the  possessior  of  the 
right  to  occupy  parts  of  the  Ager  Publicus.2  In  B  .C. 
366,  L.  Sextius  Lateranus  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul.  The  patricians,  however,  who  always  con¬ 
trived  to  yield  no  more  than  what  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them  to  retain,  stripped  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its  power,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  two  new  curule  offices,  viz.,  that  of  prae¬ 
tor  and  of  curule  aedile.  (Vid.  HSdiles,  Praetor.) 
But,  after  such  great  advantages  had  been  once 
gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect  equality 
of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In  B.C.  365, 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian  dictator; 
in  B.C.  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown  open  to  the 
plebeians,  and  in  B.C.  336,  the  prafforship.  The 
Ogulnian  law,  in  B.C.  300,  also  opened  to  them  the 
offices  of  pontifex  and  augur.  These  advantages 
were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained  without 
the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians  ;  and  even 
after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by  law,  the 
patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  law.  Such  fraudulent  attempts  led, 
in  B.C.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  plebeians, 
after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hortensius 
successfully  and  permanently  reconciled  the  two 
orders,  secured  to  the  plebeians  all  the  rights  they 
had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their  ple- 
biscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  forgotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  henceforth  both  con¬ 
suls  were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gradually  changed  from  an  op¬ 
pressive  oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  in 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence,  and  the 
power  of  checking  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations 


1.  (Liv.,  vi.,  37, 42.)— 2.  (Liv  vv  ,  16 —Niebuhr,  iii.,j>.  1  *<■' 
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that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians,  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op¬ 
pression.  The  abuse  which  they,  or,  rather,  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law ;  and  even 
then  this  power  was  only  abused  by  individuals, 
*nd  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but  of  a  de¬ 
generating  democratical  party,  which  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name  of 
plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with  them. 
Those  who  knew  the  immense  influence  which  re¬ 
ligion  and  its  public  ministers  had  upon  the  whole 
management  of  the  state,  will  not  wonder  that  the 
plebeians,  in  their  contest  with  the  aristocracy,  ex¬ 
erted  themselves  as  much  to  gain  access  to  the 
priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely  political  char¬ 
acter,  as  the  latter,  in  reality,  would  have  been  of 
little  avail  without  the  former.  The  office  of  curio 
maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought  and  obtained 
nearly  *  century  after  the  Ogulnian  law,1  seems, 
indeed,  t*  afford  ground  for  supposing  that  in  this 
instance  me  plebeians  sought  a  distinction  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  privileges ;  but 
Ambrosch2  has  rendered  it  more  than  probable  that 
the  office  of  curio  maximus  was  at  that  time  of 
greater  political  importance  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved.  It  is  also  well  knowm,  that  such  priestly 
offices  as  had  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  public  affairs,  such  as  that  of  the  rex 
sacrorum,  the  flamines,  Salii,  and  others,  were  never 
coveted  by  the  plebeians,  and  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  patricians  down  to  the  latest  times.3 * 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  po¬ 
litical  distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians 
ceased,  and,  with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions, 
both  orders  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populus  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and  sometimes 
to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  as  assembled 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.*  The  term 
plebs  or  plebccula,  on  the  other  hand,  was  applied, 
in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking,  to  the  multitude  or 
populace,  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles  or  the  senato¬ 
rial  party.5 

A  person  who  was  born  a  plebeian  could  only  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  the  emperors.  ( Vid .  Patricii.) 

It  frequently  occurs  in  the  his  tory  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contains  plebeian  as  well  as 
patrician  families.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  find  the  plebeian  families  of  the  Balbi, 
Mannnulae,  Merulae,  &c.,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  Sullae,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been  that  one  branch  of  a  ple¬ 
beian  family  was  made  patrician,  while  the  others 
remained  plebeians  6  It  may  also  have  happened 
that  two  families  had  the  same  nomen  gentilicium 
without  being  actual  members  of  the  same  gens.7 
Again,  a  patrician  family  might  go  over  to  the  ple¬ 
beians  ;  and,  as  such  a  family  continued  to  bear  the 


1.  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  6,  8.) — 2.  (Studien  und  Andeutungen,  p.  95.) 
— 3.  (Dionys.,  v.,  1. — Cic.,  Pro  Dom.,  14. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Major. 
Flam.) — 4  (Liv.,  xxvii.,  5. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  2. — Gell.,  x  .,  20  ) 
-5.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  63. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16. — Hor.,  Epist.,  ii.,  1, 
158. — Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex.,  5,  &c.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  16. — De  Lsgg., 
u  ,  3  — Sueton.,  bier.,  1.)  —  7.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  16. —  Tacit.,  Ann., 
iii.,  48.) 
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name  of  its  patrician  gens,  this  gens  apparent!} 
contained  a  plebeian  family.1  At  the  time  when  no 
connubium  existed  between  the  two  orders,  a  mar 
riage  between  a  patrician  and  a  plebeian  had  the 
consequence,  that  the  same  nomen  gentilicium  be¬ 
longed  to  persons  of  the  two  orders.2  When  a  per- 
egrinus  obtained  the  civitas  through  the  influence 
of  a  patrician,  or  when  a  slave  was  emancipated  by 
his  patrician  master,  they  generally  adopted  the 
nomen  gentilicium  of  their  benefactor,3  and  thus 
appear  to  belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him. 

PLEBISCrTUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to  a 
law  passed  at  the  comitia  tributa  on  the  rogation 
of  a  tribune.  According  to  Ladius,*  he  who  had 
authority  to  convene,  not  the  universus  populus,  but 
only  a  part,  could  hold  a  concilium,  but  not  con,'- 
tia  ;  and  as  the  tribunes  could  not  summon  the 
patricii,  nor  refer  any  matter  to  them,  what  was 
voted  upon  the  proposal  of  the  tribunes  was  not  a 
lex,  but  a  scitum  But  in  course  of  time  plebiscita 
obtained  the  force  of  leges  properly  so  called,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  sometimes  included  in  the 
term  leges.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  579.) 

Originally  a  plebiscitum  required  confirmation. 
The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  lex  Valeria,  pass¬ 
ed  in  the  comitia  centuriata  B.C.  449, 5  enacted  that 
the  populus  should  be  bound  ( teneretur )  by  that 
which  the  plebs  voted  tributim ;  and  the  same  thing 
is  expressed  in  other  words  thus :  “  Scita  plebis  in- 
juncta  patnbus.”  This  lex  was  passed  to  settle  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  patres  were  bound 
by  plebiscita.  A  lex  Publilia,  339  B.C.,6  was  pass¬ 
ed,  to  the  effect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
Quirites  ;  and  a  lex  Hortensia,  B.C.  286,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  the  populus  (um 
versus  populus),  as  Gaius7  expresses  it ;  or,  “  ut  e 
jure,  quod  plebes  statuissel,  omnes  Quirites  teneren 
tur ,”  according  to  Laelius  Felix,  as  quoted  by  Gelli- 
us ;  and  this  latter  is  also  the  expression  of  Pliny.* 
The  lex  Hortensia  is  always  rele^ed  to  as  the  lex 
which  put  plebiscita,  as  to  their  binding  force  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  same  footing  as  leges. 

If  we  might  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  two  prece¬ 
ding  leges  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are  express¬ 
ed,  as  above  quoted,  they  were  the  same  as  the 
Hortensian  lex.  From  the  terms  in  which  Livy 
speaks  of  the  lex  Valeria,  it  is  clear  that  in  that 
passage  populus  and  patres  are  the  same,  and  the 
only  question  in  dispute  was  whether  the  plebiscita 
bound  the  rest  of  the  state  besides  the  plebs.  Con¬ 
sistently  with  this,  we  read  of  the  rogation  of  an 
agrarian  plebiscitum  shortly  after,  the  carrying  of 
which  was  only  prevented  by  the  senate  prevailing 
on  part  of  the  tribunes  to  put  their  veto  on  the 
measure.9  No  allusion  is  made  to  any  power  of  the 
senate  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  such  a  measure ; 
but  the  want  of  such  power  must  be  supposed,  in 
order  that  the  narrative  may  be  intelligible.  In  the 
case  of  the  lex  Canuleia,10  it  is  said  that  the  patres 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  rogatio  on  the  connubium  of  the  patres  and  the 
plebs  being  proposed.  In  this  case  the  consent  of 
the  patres  was  considered  necessary ;  but  as  thi 
was  a  plebiscitum,  which  diminished,  as  they  sup 
posed,  their  rights,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  say  the 
lex  Valeria  made  the  plebiscita  binding  on  the  pop¬ 
ulus,  and  yet  that  a  plebiscitum  could  not  alter  the 
privileges  of  the  populus.  A  plebiscitum  might  ap 
pertain  to  a  matter  which  indifferently  concerned 
all,  and  such  a  plebiscitum  would,  consistently  with 
Livy’s  expression,  be  a  lex.  It  is,  however,  stated 

1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  16. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  4.) — 2.  (Niebuhr,  ii.,  p 

337,  n.  756.— Suet.,  Octav.,  2  )— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  35,  36 

c.  Verr.,  iv.,  17. — Appian,  Civil.,  i.,  100.) — 4.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27.)-- 

5.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55,  67.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  viii.,  12.) — 7.  (i.,  3.)- -8  fr* 

10.) — #.  (Liv.,  iv.,  48.) — 10.  (Liv  ,  iv.,  1,  &c.) 
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hy  several  modern  writers  that  the  effect  of  the  Va 
lei  ia  lex  was  to  put  plebiscita  on  the  footing  of  le¬ 
ges  centuriatae,  when  they  had  been  first  approved 
by  the  senate,  or  were  subsequently  approved  by 
the  senate  and  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  It  is  Nie¬ 
buhr’s  opinion,  that  the  effect  of  the  lex  Publilia 
was  to  render  a  senatus  consultum  a  sufficient  con¬ 
firmation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  curiae  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  lex  Hortensia  was  to  render  unnecessary 
even  the  confirmation  of  the  senate,  and  to  give  to 
the  tributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force.  Thus, 
by  the  lex  Publilia,  the  senate  succeeded  to  the  place 
of  the  curiae,  and  the  tribes  to  that  of  the  old  burgh¬ 
ers.1  According  to  this  view,  the  lex  Publilia  was 
not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  lex  Valeria,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  from  the  terms  of  Livy.  Numerous 
passages  of  Livy  are  cited  by  modern  writers  'in 
confirmation  of  their  views  as  to  the  first  two  of 
these  leges,  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusions  for  them.  It  would 
be  no  improbable  hypothesis  that  our  accounts  of 
all  early  Roman  legislation  should  be  exceedingly 
confused,  and  that  they  are  so  is  apparent  enough. 
It  would  also  be  no  improbable  hypothesis  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  much  of  early  Roman  legislation  was  ir¬ 
regularly  conducted,  of  which  fact,  also,  there  is 
evidence.  It  farther  appears  to  be  clear  enough, 
that  without  farther  information  we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  precise  effect  of  the  two  leges  here¬ 
inbefore  mentioned,  which  preceded  the  lex  Hor¬ 
tensia.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
objects  which  a  plebiscitum  might  embrace  must 
have  been  as  important  to  determine  as  the  forms 
which  should  give  it  validity ;  and  that  these  ob¬ 
jects  which  could  be  comprised  in  a  plebiscitum 
were  more  limited  in  number  and  extent  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Hortensia  than  after,  is  easily 
shown. 

The  principal  plebiscita  are  mentioned  under  the 
£.rticle  Lex. 

PLECTRUM.  (  Vid.  Lyra,  p.  605.) 

PLEMO'CHOAI  (x Xypoxoai).  (Vid.  Eleusinia, 
p  396.) 

PLE'THRON  (xA  edpov).  (Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

PL1NTHOS  (nKivdoq).  (Vid.  Later.) 

♦PLOC'IMOS  (TT^oxiyuof),  a  sort  of  Reed.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sprengel,  the  Arundo  ampelodesmos 2 

PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Vi¬ 
truvius,3  Varro,4  and  in  inscriptions.  It  cannot  be 
decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  occupation 
was :  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it 
had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (plumce).  Sal- 
masius5  supposes  that  they  were  persons  who  wove 
in  garments  golden  or  purple  figures  made  like  feath¬ 
ers.  The  word,  however,  probably  signifies  all  those 
who  work  in  feathers,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in 
wool,  and  argentarii  those  who  work  in  silver.  Sen¬ 
eca6  speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  birds.7 

*  PLUMB  A'GO  (poXvSdaiva),  a  term  which  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Plumbago  or  Graphite,  and 
sometimes  to  Molybdate  of  Lead.  “  What  the  Lat¬ 
ins  call  Plumbago ,”  says  Agricola,  “  the  Greeks  term 
uoAv66aiva.  It  appears  to  be  an  oxyde  of  lead.” 
Sprengel  says  it  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  consisting  of  oxyde  of  lead  with  molybdic  acid, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  He  alludes,  as  Adams 
supposes,  to  the  molybdate  of  lead,  or  the  Plombe 
jaune  of  Brochant,  the  yellow  lead  spar  of  Jame¬ 
son.8 

*PLUMBUM  (/. whvbdoc ),  Lead.  “  The  ancients,” 
says  Fallopius,  “  distinguished  lead  into  two  kinds, 

1.  (in.,  490,  &c.) — 2.  (Theophr  ,  H.  P.,  iv.,  11. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (vi.,  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.)— 4.  (ap.  Nonium,  ii.,  p. 
716.)— 5.  (ad  Vopisc.,  Carin.,  c.  20.)— 6.  (Ep.,  90.)— 7.  (Becker, 
(tall us,  i.,  p.  44-48.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  100 — Galen,  De  Simpl., 
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the  black  ar.a  the  white,  the  lattei  of  which  the 
Greeks  called  Kaaoirepog."  The  former  of  these, 
namely,  the  Plumbum  nigrum,  was,  according  to 
Adams,  the  same  as  our  lead,  and  comprehended 
several  of  the  native  varieties  of  it.  The  Kaaairt- 
i ooc,  or  Plumbum  album,  was  the  “  Pyramidal  Tin 
Ore”  of  Jameson,  or  oxyde  of  tin.  (  Vid.  Stat 

NUM.)1 

PLYNTE'RIA  (from  nXvveiv,  to  wash)  was  a  tes 
tival  celebrated  at  Athens  every  year  on  the  25 t.*i 
of  Thargelion,  in  honour  of  Athena,  surnamed  Aglau  - 
ros,a  whose  temple  stood  on  the  Acropolis  3  The 
day  of  this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  the  axo- 
< ppadee ,  or  dies  nefasti ;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
was  surrounded  by  a  rope,  to  preclude  all  communi¬ 
cation  with  it  ■*  her  statue  was  stripped  of  its  gar 
ments  and  ornaments  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
them,  and  was  in  the  mean  while  covered  over  to 
conceal  it  from  the  sight  of  man.8  The  persons 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  npai-iepyi- 
dai .*  The  city  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  on  tms 
day  without  its  protecting  divinity,  and  any  under¬ 
taking  commenced  on  it  was  believed  to  be  neces¬ 
sarily  unsuccessful.  A  procession  was  also  held  on 
the  day  of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried 
figs,  called  yyyTopia,  were  carried  about..7  Other 
particulars  are  not  known. 

PLU'TEUS  was  applied  in  military  affairs  to  two 
different  objects  :  1.  A  kind  of  shed,  made  of  hur¬ 
dles  and  covered  with  raw  hides,  which  could  be 
moved  forward  by  small  wheels  attached  to  it,  and 
under  which  the  besiegers  of  a  town  made  their  ap¬ 
proaches.8  2.  Boards  or  planks  placed  on  the  val¬ 
lum  of  a  camp,  on  movable  towers  or  other  military 
engines,  as  a  kind  of  roof  or  covering  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  soldiers.9 

The  word  pluteus  was  also  applied  to  any  board 
used  for  the  purpose  of  protection  or  enclosure,  a a, 
for  instance,  to  the  board  at  the  head  of  a  bed.10 

PNEUMATTCI  ( U.vevpari>coi),  a  medical  sent, 
founded  at  Rome  by  Athenaeus  of  Cilicia  in  the  time 
of  Nero  and  Vespasian,  about  A.D.  69. u  This  was 
at  the  time  when  the  Methodici  enjoyed  their  great¬ 
est  reputation,  from  whom  the  Pneumatici  differed 
principally  in  that,  instead  of  the  mixture  of  primi¬ 
tive  atoms  (oyKOi),  they  admitted  an  active  principle 
of  immaterial  nature,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  irvevpa,  spirit.  This  principle  was  the  cause  o( 
health  or  disease,  and  from  this  word  they  derived 
their  name.  It  is  from  Galen  alone  that  we  learn 
the  doctrines  of  the  founder  of  the  Pneumatici,  for 
of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  fragments  re¬ 
main  preserved  by  Oribasius.  The  theory  of  Plato 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  the  doctrine  of 
this  ethereal  substance,  of  which  Aristotle  was  the 
first  who  gave  a  clear  idea,  in  describing  the  ways 
by  which  the  irvevpa  is  introduced  into  the  body  and 
the  sanguineous  system.  The  Stoics  developed  it 
still  more,  and  applied  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  ;  and  Erasistratus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  had  made  the  nveifia  act  a  great  part  in  the 
animal  economy,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  This 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  Pneumatici  could  not  be 
regarded  as  new.  Galen,  who  gives  the  above  his¬ 
tory  of  it,  asserts12  that  the  Stoics  followed  the  steps 
of  Aristotle  with  respect  to  Physiology.  The  found¬ 
ation,  however,  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodici  appears 
to  have  done  away  with  much  of  the  consideration 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  96. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  47. — Isid.,  Orig  ,  xvi, 

21. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  M<5Xu&5of.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  34.— 

Harpocr.  et  Suiiias,  s.  ».) — 3.  (Herod.,  viii.,  53. — Hesych.,  s.  ». 

[  nXinxifata.)  —  4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  141.)  —  5.  (Plut.,  1.  c.— 

Xen.,  Hellen.,  i.,  4,  t)  12.)  — 6.  (Plut.,  l.  c. — Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 7 

(Etymol.  Magn. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Hyrtropia.) — 8.  (Festus,  s  v. — 

Veget.,  iv.,  15. — Liv.,  xxxiv.,  17.) — 9.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Caes.,  Bell 

Gall.,  vii.,  25,  41,  72.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  26.) — 11.  (Galen,  D« 

Diff.  Puls.,  iv.,  10,  p.  749,  tom.  viii  ,ed.  Kuhn.) — 12.  (De  Facult 

Natural.,  it  ,  c.  4,  p.  92,  tom.  ii.) 
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wr  ion  the  theory  of  the  mevpa  had  formerly  enjoy¬ 
ed.  Those  physicians  who  would  not  follow  the 
sect  of  the  Methodici  chose  that  which  revived  the 
nvevfxa,  in  order  to  oppose  to  the  former  sect  a  firm¬ 
ly-established  principle,  and  agreed  in  that,  as  upon 
various  other  points,  with  the  Stoics.1  They  thought 
especially  that  logic  was  indispensable  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  science ;  for  in  many  cases  they  disputed 
simply  about  names,  and  Galen  tells  us2  that  the 
Pneumatici  would  rather  have  betrayed  their  coun¬ 
try  than  abjured  their  opinions.  Like  the  greater 
part  of  the  Stoics  of  his  time,  Athenaeus  had  adopt¬ 
ed  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetics.3  What  un- 
’eniably  proves  it  is,  that,  besides  the  doctrine  of 
the  pneuma,  he  developed  the  theory  of  the  elements, 
much  more,  at  least,  than  the  Methodici  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  He  recognised  in  the  four  known 
elements  the  positive  qualities  (noioryg)  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body ;  but  he  often  regarded  them  as  real  sub¬ 
stances,  and  gave  to  the  whole  of  them  the  name 
of  Nature  of  Man.*  Although  the  followers  of  this 
doctrine  attributed,  in  general,  the  greater  number 
of  diseases  to  the  pneuma ,8  nevertheless  they  paid 
at  the  same  time  great  attention  to  the  mixture  of 
the  elements.  The  union  of  heat  and  moisture  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
Heat  and  dryness  give  rise  to  acute  diseases,  cold 
and  moisture  produce  phlegmatic  affections,  cold 
and  dryness  give  rise  to  melancholy.  Everything 
dries  up  and  becomes  cold  at  the  approach  of  death.6 
It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Sprengel,7  that  the  Pneu¬ 
matici  rendered  great  services  to  pathology,  and  dis¬ 
covered  several  new  diseases.  It  is  only  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  they  carried  their  subtleties  too  far. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  established  many  more 
kinds  of  fever  than  there  really  exist  in  nature.® 
But  their  taste  for  subtleties  shows  itself  nowhere 
more  than  in  their  doctrine  of  the  pulse,  which  was 
more  complex  than  that  of  any  other  sect.  They 
commonly  defined  it  to  be  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  arteries,  and  attributed  this 
latter  motion  to  the  attraction  and  separation  of  the 
pneuma  or  spirit,  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  great  arte¬ 
ries.9  The  diastole  or  dilatation  pushes  forward  the 
spirit,  and  the  systole  or  contraction  draws  it  back, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  respiratory  organs  contract 
in  drawing  in  the  breath  and  dilate  in  letting  it  out.10 
The  Pneumatici  did  not  occupy  themselves  at  all 
with  the  causes  which  produced  the  changes  in  the 
pulse,  but  confined  themselves  to  collecting  observa¬ 
tions  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  their  prognostic.11 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  physicians  that  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici:  Archigenes,12  He¬ 
rodotus,13  JEgthinus, 14 *  Magnus,18  Theodorus.16  To 
these  the  name  of  Aretaeus  has  been  added  by  Le 
Clerc,17  Wigan,18  Barchusen,19  Schulze,30  and  Hal¬ 
ler  ;41  but  the  passages  brought  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  (for  it  rests  only  on  internal  evidence)  are 
considered  to  be  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  by  Pet¬ 
it,22  Osterhausen,23  and  Ackermann.24  Sprengel25 

1.  (Galen,  De  Different.  Puls,  iii.,  p.  642,  tom.  viii.) — 2.  (De 

Different.  Puls,  ii.,  p.  630.) — 3.  (Galen,  De  Semine,  ii.,  c.  2,  p. 

612,  seq.,  tom.  iv.)-Ll.  (Id.,  De  Element.,  i.,  p  457,  tom.  i.) — 5. 

(Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  p.  699,  tom.  xiv.) — 6.  (Galen,  De  Tem- 

peram.,  i.,  c.  3,  p.  522,  tom.  i.) — 7.  (Hist,  de  la  M6d.) — 8.  (Id., 

De  Different.  Febr.,  ii.,  p.  370,  tom.  vii.) — 9.  (Id.,  De  Diffe  ent. 

Puls.,  iv.,  p.  756,  757,  tom.  viii.) — 10.  (Id.,  De  Usu  Puls.,  p.  162, 

tom.  v.) — 11.  (Id.,  De  Different.  Puls.,  ii.,  p.  22,  tom.  viii.) — 12. 

(Pseudo-Galen,  Introd.,  c.  9,  p.  699,  tom.  xiv.,  ed.  Kuhn.)  — 13. 

(Id.,  De  Simpl.  Medic.  Temper,  ac  Facultat.,  i.,  29,  p.  432,  tom. 

xi.  ;  el  De  Diff.  Puls.,  iv.,  11,  p.  751,  tom.  viii.)  —  14.  (Id.,  De 

Diagnos.  Puls.,  i.,  3,  p.  787,  tom.  viii.) — 15.  (Id.,  De  Different. 

Puls.,  iii.,  2,  p.  646,  tom  vii.) — 16.  (Diog.  Laert.,  ii.,  104.) — 17. 

(Hist,  de  laM6d.,  p.  5C6,  &t\,  ed.  1723.) — 18.  (Praef.  in  Aret.) — 

19.  (Hist.  Medic.,  p.  269.) — 20.  (Compend.  Hist.  Medic.,  Halie, 

1774,  p.  332.) — 21.  (E.blioth.  Medic.  Pract.,  tom.  i.,  p.  192,  &c.) 

—22.  (Praefat.  ad  Comment,  in  Aret.)  —  23.  (Dissert.  Inaug.  de 

ectae  Pneumat.  Medic.  Hist.,  Altorf,  1791,  8vo.)— 24.  (De  Are- 

eo,  in  edit.  Kuhn.) — 25.  (Hist,  de  la  M6d.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  82.) 


thinks  mat  he  was  brought  up  in  the  principles  ol 
the  Pneumatici,  and  afterward  embraced  those  of 
the  Electici,  as  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  tra 
ces  of  the  doctrines  of  the  former  sect  that  exist  in 
his  works.  For  farther  information  respecting  this 
sect,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wigan,  Ackermann. 
Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel  (from  whom  the  above  ac¬ 
count  is  principally  abridged),  and  especially  Leter- 
hausen,  loc.  cit. 

♦PNIGI'TIS  (nviylng  yy),  Pnigitic  Earth,  so 
called  from  a  village  named  Pnigeus,  on  the  coast 
of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  obtained.  It  consisted 
principally  of  alumine.  “  Dioscorides  describes  the 
Pnigitic  earth  as  resembling  the  Eretrian,  that  is 
as  being  of  a  pale  gray,  cold  to  the  touch,  and  adhe 
ring  so  firmly  to  the  tongue  as  to  hang  to  it  sus¬ 
pended.  Pliny  confirms  this  account.  Galen,  Pau- 
lus  yEgineta,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  black,  and  a  tough,  stiff, 
and  viscid  clay.  Agricola  describes  it  as  black, 
dense,  soft,  and  partly  astringent,  partly  acrid.”  Sir 
John  Hill,  from  whom  these  remarks  are  taken, 
thinks  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Pnigitic  earth. 
That  the  earlier  one  of  these,  the  true  Pnigitis  of 
the  ancients,  was  a  kind  of  gray  marl ;  and  that 
afterward  a  medicinal  earth  of  another  colour  and 
texture,  a  black,  tough,  and  viscous  clay,  was  found 
in  the  same  vicinity  with  the  former,  and  called  by 
the  same  name.  This  latter  he  makes  the  Pnigitis 
of  Galen  and  subsequent  writers.1 

PNYX.  ( Vid .  Ecclesia,  p.  384.) 

PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking-cup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  crater  or  vessel  in 
which  the  wine  was  mixed  (vid.  Crater),  and  from 
the  cyathus,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which  was 
used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  crater  to  the  po- 
culum  or  drinking-cup.  (Vid.  Cyathus.)  Thus 
Horace  :2 

“  Tribus  aut  novem 
Miscentor  cyathis  pocula  commodis." 

PO'DIUM.  ( Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  52.) 

*POE  (noy).  “  Theophrastus  would  seem  to  re¬ 
strict  this  term  sometimes  to  a  particular  genus  of 
grasses,  like  modern  botanists.  But  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  Greek  writers  in  general,  apply  it  to  all  sorts 
of  herbage.”* 

*POE'CILlS  (nouciMg),  the  name  of  a  bird  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristotle.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus 
makes  it  the  same  as  the  auavOlg,  or  Siskin.4 * 

*POE'CILUS  (noLKllog),  the  name  of  a  fish  men¬ 
tioned  by  Oppian,  and  which  Pennant  suggests  may 
be  the  Squalus  canicula.& 

PCENA  (Greek  noivy).  The  Roman  sense  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian6  at  the  same  time 
that  he  explains  fraus  and  multa.  Fraus  is  gener¬ 
ally  an  offence,  noxa ;  and  poena  is  the  punishment, 
of  an  offence,  noxae  vindicta.  Poena  is  a  general 
name  for  any  punishment  of  any  offence  ;  multa  is 
the  penalty  of  a  particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in 
Ulpiaffs  time)  pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time, 
because  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  multa 
was  pecuaria,  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and 
sheep.7  (  Vid.  Lex  Aternia  Tarpeia,  p.  581.)  Ul¬ 
pian  proceeds  to  say  that  poena  may  affect  a  per¬ 
son’s  caput  and  existimatio,  that  is,  poena  may  be 
loss  of  citizenship  and  infamia.  A  multa  was  im¬ 
posed  according  to  circumstances,  and  its  amount 
was  determined  by  the  pleasure  of  him  who  inr 
posed  it.  A  poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was 
imposed  by  some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority 
(quo  alio  jure).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  the*. 


1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  176. — Hill,  Nat.  Hist.,  p.  35.)  —  2.  (Carm., 
iii.,  19,  11.) — 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  3,  6.  —  Id.  ib.,  vii.,  3,  5.— 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.  ix.,  2.)  —  5.  (Op> 
j  pian,  Hal.,  i.,  381.)  —  6.  (Dig'.  50,  tit.  16,  s  13.) — 7.  (Plin.,  H 
|  N.,  xviii.,  3. — Festus,  Multam  Peculatus.) 
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*  nuilta  or  pe  nalty  might  b<>  mflicted.  Every  person 
who  had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  read¬ 
ing  instead  of  judicatio)  could  impose  a  multa,  and 
these  were  magistratus  and  presides  provinciarum. 
A  poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  offence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  ie«  al  distinction  be¬ 
tween  poena  and  multa  is  ik**  -v>'tys  observed  by 
the  Roman  writers. 

POLEMA  R'CHUS  KnoAepapxog).  An  account  of 
the  functions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Arch...?*.  Athens,  however, 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta  and  in  va¬ 
rious  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affairs,  being  intrusted  either  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence  of 
the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with  both. 
The  polemarchs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have  ranked 
next  to  the  king  when  on  actual  service  abroad,  and 
were  generally  of  the  royal  kindred  or  house  (ye- 
vog).1 *  They  commanded  single  morse,*  so  that 
they  would  appear  to  have  been  six  in  number,* 
and  sometimes  whole  armies.4 * *  They  also  formed 
part  of  the  king’s  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal 
escort  called  da/iooia ,*  and  were  supported  or  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  officers  called  ov/Mpopelg.*  The 
polemarchs  of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  public  tables  :  a  circumstance  which  admits 
of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  Lycurgus  is  said 
to  have  instituted  the  syssitia  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  and,  therefore,  as  military  divisions,  so  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  eat  and  tight  in  the  same 
company.7  But,  in  addition  to  their  military  func¬ 
tions  and  the  duties  connected  therewith,  the  pole¬ 
marchs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as  well  as  a  certain 
extent  of  judicial  power,8  in  which  respect  they  re¬ 
sembled  the  apx mv  noAepapxog  at  Athens.  In  Boeo¬ 
tia,  also,  there  were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At 
Thebes,  for  instance,  there  appears  to  have  been 
two,  perhaps  elected  annually,  and,  from  what  hap¬ 
pened  when  Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  com¬ 
mander,  seized  the  Cadmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes 
(B.C.  382),  we  may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  they 
were  invested  with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  mil¬ 
itary  force  under  their  orders.9  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bceotarchs.  At 
Thespias,  also,10  there  were  officers  of  this  name, 
and  likewise  in  CEtolia11  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha, 
in  the  latter  country,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  polemarchs  :  they 
had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  always  kept 
in  their  custody.1* 

*POLEMO,NIUM  (iroAeguviov),  a  species  of 
plant ;  most  probably,  as  Adams  thinks,  the  Pole- 
monium  cmruleum.  The  same  authority  makes  the 
popular  name  to  be  Greek  Valerian.13 

POLE'TAI  (nuAr/Tai),  a  board  of  ten  officers  or 
magistrates  (for  they  are  called  apxh  by  Harpocra- 
tion),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  letting  the  word  nuAeZv  (not 
uinOnvv)  was  generally  used,  and  also  the  correla¬ 
tive  words  uveZodcu  and  npiaodai.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  nuAr/Typiov.  One  was 
chosen  from  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  ( enpvTaveve ).  In  the  letting  of  the 

1.  (HenxL,  vii.,  173.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac.,  xi.,  4.) — 3.  (Miil- 

ler,  Dorians,  iii.,  12,  Q  4.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Xen.,  Hell., 

ri.,  4,  140 — 6.  (Muller,  iii.,  12,  §  5.) —  7.  (Muller,  iii.,  12,  t)  4.) 

—8.  (Id.,  iii.,  7,  l)  8.) — 9.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  c.  2,  — 1C.  (Plut., 

Deiuetr.,  c.  39. ; — 11.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  79)  —  12.  v  *  i  1°  ' — 13. 

(Dioecor.,  iv.,  8. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  ‘  ’.—Adams  >  •<»  ,  a.  r.) 
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revenue  they  were  assisted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fund  (to  deupiKov),  and  thi  v  acted  under  the 
authority  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred  *.io  exei 
cised  a  general  control  over  the  financial  depart 
ment  of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens,  who 
did  not  pay  their  residence  tax  ( pero'iKiov \  were 
summoned  before  them,  and,  if  found  to  have  com 
mitted  default,  were  sold  in  a  room  called  i xukprfi 
piov  tov  /leroudov.1  Other  persons  who  had  for¬ 
feited  their  freedom  to  the  state  were  also  sold  by 
the  nuAyTai,  as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted 
of  usurping  the  rights  of  citizenship.* 

*POLTON  (7r oAiov),  a  plant,  which  has  been  gen 
erally  considered  to  be  the  Teucrium  Polium,  a  spe 
cies  of  Germander.  “  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse, 
however,”  remarks  Adams,  “  agree  in  preferring  the 
Teucrium  Creticum.  Schneider  is,  notwithstanding, 
disposed  to  agree  with  Columna  in  referring  it  to 
the  Santolina  chamcccyparissus,  or  Cypress-leaved 
Lavender  Cotton.  This  last  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  hold  as  one  of  the  species  of  ufiporovov  described 
by  Dioscorides.”3 

POLITEIA,  POLITES  (7r oAaeia,  noAiryg).  ( Vid.. 
Civitas,  Greek.) 

POLLICA'RIS.  (Vid.  Pes,  p.  762.) 

POLLICITA'TIO.  (Vid.  Obi.igationes,  p.  676.1 

POLLINCTO'RES.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

POL'OS  (noAog').  (Vid  Horologium.) 

*POLYCARPUM  (noAvKapnov),  a  plant,  the  Po 
lygonum  Persicaria.* 

*POLY G'ALON  (noAvyaAov),  '.lie  T  \ma- 

ra,  or  Butterwort.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opmicft  jf 
Tragus,  who  is  followed  by  Sprengel.* 

*POLYGON'ATON  (noAvyovarov),  a  species  of 
plant,  the  common  name  of  which,  according  to 
Stephens  and  Bauhin,  is  Solomon’s  Seal.  Sprengel 
also  agrees  in  referring  it  to  the  Convallaria  mu  :ti- 
Jlora .* 

*POLYG'ONUM  (noAvyovov),  a  plant.  '  The 
noAvyovov  upjiev  of  Dioscorides  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  Polygonum  aviculare,  or  Knot  Grass. 
The  7 r.  drtAv  is  referred  by  Sprengel  to  the  Polygo¬ 
num  maritimum.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  how¬ 
ever,  that  nearly  all  the  older  authorities,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Matthiolus,  Dodonasus,  and  Bauhin,  make 
the  latter  to  have  been  the  Hippuris  vulgaris,  oi 
Mare’s  Tail.  The  noAvyovov  is  the  Sanguinaria  of 
Pliny.”7 

POLY'MITA.  (Vid.  Tela  ) 

*POL'YPUS  (■KoAxnrovg  or  nuAvnog),  the  Polypus 
Several  species  of  the  Polypus  are  described  by  Ar¬ 
istotle,  most  of  which  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ge¬ 
nus  Hydra  of  Linnaeus.  The  H.  viridis  is  its  most 
remarkable  species.  The  ancient  writers  use  the 
general  term  polypus  in  speaking  of  these  animals, 
but  modern  naturalists  employ  the  appellation  octo¬ 
pus,  as  specifying  more  distinctly  a  particular  class, 
and  the  name  polypus  is  now  exclusively  assigned 
to  a  tribe  of  the  radiata.  “  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ancient  writers,  affirm  that  this  animal 
issues  from  the  water,  and  that  it  sometimes  visits 
the  land  ;  avoiding,  however,  all  the  smooth  places. 
JElian  and  Athenams  add  that  it  can  also  mount 
on  trees !  It  appears  that  the  octopi  make  theit 
principal  food  of  Crustacea,  as  Aristotle  observed 
long  ago.  They  also  feed  on  conchyliferous  mol- 
lusca  ;  and  Pliny  relates  concerning  them  the  trick, 
which  has  also  been  attributed  to  apes,  of  placing  a 
little  stone  between  the  two  valves  of  oysters,  ef 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aristog.,  787.) — 2.  (Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  s.  v 
noiA^rat  and  fitroimov.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  99.  —  BSckh 
Staatsh.  der  Att.,  i.,  167,  338,  353. — Meier,  De  bon.  Damn.,  41.) 
— 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  10. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  114. — Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  ».  v.) — 4.  (Hippoc.,  Morb.  Mulier.,  i.,  615.  —  Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  140. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — <S 
(Dioscor..  iv..  6.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  4 
|  — Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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which  t.iey  are  extremely  fond,  so  as  to  prevent 
.hem  from  closing,  and  that  then  they  extract  the 
flesh.  But  how  could  an  octopus  take  up  a  little 
stone  and  place  it  so  adroitly,  even  supposing  that 
the  semi-hiatus  of  the  oyster,  continually  filled  by 
he  tentacular  eirrhi  of  the  edges  of  its  mantle, 
would  permit  it  1  It  has  been  asserted,  absurdly 
enough,  that  the  octopus,  when  pushed  by  hunger, 
will  gnaw  its  own  arms,  which  possess  the  singular 
property  of  shooting  forth  again.  But  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  more  justly  attribute  the  fact  of  octopi  being 
often  found  which  have  some  fewer  appendages  than 
usual,  to  their  having  been  eaten  off  by  the  conger 
eels.  We  are  ignorant  respecting  the  full  size  to 
which  the  octopi  may  attain.  We  find  in  the  reci¬ 
tals  of  certain  travellers,  and  even  of  some  natural¬ 
ists,  that  a  species  exists  to  which  the  name  of 
Kraken  has  been  given,  which  arrives  at  an  im¬ 
measurable  bulk,  so  as  to  resemble  an  island  when 
it  approaches  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  to  over¬ 
set  the  largest  vessel  under  full  sail  when  it  be¬ 
comes  entangled  in  their  cordage.  But  we  may 
be  assured,  without  any  fear  of  deceiving  ourselves, 
that  this  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  what  has  been 
said  by  the  ancients,  especially  Pliny,  concerning  an 
octopus,  which,  according  to  Trebius,  had  a  head 
of  the  size  of  a  barrel  containing  fifteen  amphorae, 
and  whose  tentacular  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  head,  were  presented  to  Lucullus,  were  thirty 
feet  in  length,  knotted  like  clubs,  and  so  thick  that 
a  man  could  scarcely  embrace  them  round  :  the 
suckers  resembled  basins,  and  the  teeth  were  in  pro¬ 
portion.  All  that  was  preserved  of  the  body  weigh¬ 
ed  seven  hundred  pounds.  There  are  other  traits 
still  more  curious  in  the  history  of  this  most  mar¬ 
vellous  octopus.  It  was  observed  at  Castera,  in 
Baetica,  in  Spain,  and  was  accustomed  to  come  forth 
from  the  sea  into  the  depots  for  salted  fish,  &c.,  and 
to  devour  those  provisions.  The  pertinacity  of  its 
jobberies  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Keepers  ;  they  built  very  lofty  palisades,  but  all  in 
vain  ;  this  persevering  polypus  succeeded  in  getting 
over  them  by  taking  advantage  of  a  neighbouring 
tree,  so  that  it  could  not  be  taken  but  by  the  saga¬ 
city  of  the  dogs,  which,  having  marked  it  one  night 
as  it  was  returning  to  the  sea,  intimated  the  affair 
to  the  keepers,  who  were  struck  with  terror  and  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  novelty  of  this  tremendous  spec¬ 
tacle.  In  truth,  the  animal  was  of  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  bulk  ;  its  colour  was  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  brine,  and  it  exhaled  a  most  intolerable  odour. 
Nevertheless,  after  a  desperate  combat  with  the 
dogs,  which  Pliny  depicts  with  all  the  vigour  of  his 
poetical  style,  and  by  the  efforts  of  men  armed  with 
tridents,  it  was  at  last  killed,  and  the  head  was 
brought  to  Lucullus.  .Lilian  also  tells  us  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  these  animals  arrive  at  a  most 
extraordinary  bulk,  so  as  to  equal  in  size  the  largest 
cetacea.  On  this  subject  he  favours  us  with  a  story 
pretty  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Trebius,  of  a  poly¬ 
pus  which,  having  devastated  the  magazines  of 
the  Iberian  merchants,  was  besieged  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons,  and  cut  in  pieces  with  hatchets,  just 
in  the  same  style  that  woodmen  cut  down  the  thick 
branches  of  trees.  Aristotle,  indeed,  tells  us  there 
are  polypi  whose  arms  are  as  much  as  five  cubits 
in  length,  which  would  make  above  seven  feet. 
But  this  is  a  long  way  behind  the  narrations  of  Tre- 
oius  and  .Lilian,  and  falls  still  shorter  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  Northern  romances  concerning  their 
kraken.  The  ancients  tell  us  that  the  octopi  are 
the  enemies  of  the  lobsters,  which  dread  them,  while 
they  are  themselves  pursued  by  the  muraenae,  which 
devour  their  arms.  They  likewise  inform  us  that 
their  bite  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  sepias,  but  not 
so  venomous  .Lilian  adds,  that  it  is  said  by  fisher- 


|  men  that  the  octopi  are  attracted  to  the  land  by  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.”1 * 

♦POMAT'IAS  (nu/iariac),  a  species  of  esculert 
Snail,  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  It  is  t.ie  Helix 
Pomatia .* 

POMCE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
post  and  mcerium  {murus),  in  the  same  manner  as 
pomeridiem  of  post  and  meridiem,  and  thus  signifies 
a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  (pone  or  post 
muros).  But  the  walls  of  a  town  here  spoken  of  are 
not  its  actual  walls  or  fortifications,  but  symbolical 
walls,  and  the  course  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was 
marked  by  stone  pillars  (cippi  pomoerii3)  erected  at 
certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making  a  pomoe¬ 
rium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  the  earliest 
times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were  yoked  to  a 
plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around  the  place 
which  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  town  in  such 
a  manner  that  all  the  clods  fell  inward.  The  little 
mound  thus  formed  was  the  symbolical  wall,  and 
along  it  ran  the  pomoerium,  within  the  compass  of 
which  alone  the  city-auspices  (auspicia  urbana)  could 
be  taken.4 *  That  the  actual  walls  or  fortifications 
of  a  town  ran  near  it  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  or 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterward 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  line  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or  taking 
into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of  it  unoccu¬ 
pied,  so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  profane  use.®  Thus 
we  find  that  the  Aventine,  although  inhabited  frem 
early  times,  was  for  many  centuries  not  included 
within  the  pomoerium.6 * * *  The  whole  space  included 
in  it  was  called  ager  effatus  or  fines  effati.  The  po¬ 
moerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  all  times ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex¬ 
tended,  but  this  extension  could,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  usage,  only  be  made  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,’  and  neither  could  a  po¬ 
moerium  be  formed  nor  altered  without  the  augurs 
previously  consulting  the  will  of  the  gods  by  augu¬ 
ry,  whence  the  jus  pomoerii  of  the  augurs.®  The  for¬ 
mula  of  the  prayer  which  the  augurs  performed  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  repeated  after  them 
by  the  people  who  attended,  is  preserved  in  Festus.® 

The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gellius,10  around  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  but 
the  one  which  Tacitus11  describes  as  the  pomoerium 
of  Romulus  comprised  a  much  wider  space,  and 
was,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,14  an  enlargement  of  the 
original  compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough. 
Niebuhr  also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  de¬ 
notes  a  suburb  taken  into  the  city.  The  Romulian 
pomoerium,  according  to  Tacitus,  ran  from  the 
Forum  Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus; 
through  the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include 
the  ara  maxima  Herculis ;  then  along  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  to  the  ara  Consi,  and  thence  from  the 
Septizonium  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Yelia  to  the 
Sacellum  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  Via  Sacra  to 
the  Forum.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  to 
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the  Velabrun  there  was  a  swamp,  sc  that  Tacitus 
does  rot  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoerium  here. 
Servius  Tullius  again  extended  the  pomoerium,1 
but  the  Aventine  was  not  included,  either  because 
the  auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  unfa¬ 
vourable,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  because  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  common 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.2  The  Aven¬ 
tine  did  not  become  included  within  the  pomoerium 
until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.3  Dionys¬ 
us*  states  that,  down  to  his  time,  nobody  had  ex¬ 
tended  the  pomoerium  since  the  time  of  King  Ser¬ 
vius,  although  we  know  from  authentic  sources  that 
at  least  Augustus  enlarged  the  pomoerium,5  and 
the  same  is  said  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caesar.6  The  last 
who  extended  the  pomoerium  of  Rome  was  the 
Emperor  Aurelian,  after  he  had  enlarged  the  walls 
of  the  city.7 

POMPA  (no/xny),  a  solemn  procession,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  a  funeral,  triumph,  &c.8  It  is,  howev¬ 
er,  more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  proces¬ 
sion  with  which  the  games  of  the  circus  commen¬ 
ced  ( Pompa  Circensis).  (  Vid .  Circus,  p.  255.) 

POMPEl.dE  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  584,  585.) 

*POMPIFOLYX  (no/Mpolv!;).  “  Pompholyx,” 
says  Charras,  “  is  a  white,  light  powder,  that  sticks 
upon  the  tops  of  furnaces  where  they  melt  and  re¬ 
line  copper,  like  flour  of  meal,  and  sometimes  little 
poulses  or  blisters.  They  call  it  Nil  or  Nihili. 
T  utia  comes  from  the  same  copper  and  at  the  same 
iime  as  the  pompholyx,  but  the  weight  of  it  caus¬ 
es  it  to  stick  about  the  lower  part  of  the  furnaces. 
The  Greeks  call  Tutia  by  the  name  of  Spodium." 
Bardouin,  as  A'dams  remarks,  gives  it  the  French 
.lame  of  “  La  fleur  de  la  Calamine .”  Blancard  gives 
it  the  English  name  of  “  The  White  Tutty,”  but  it 
is  generally  called  “  Brown  Ashes”  or  “  White 
Calamy”  in  English.9 

*  POMP' ILLS  (TTOfini'hog),  a  species  of  fish,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  Coryphcena  Pompilus.  It  is  of  a  rare 
kind,  and,  according  to  Rondelet,  is  sometimes  sold 
for  Spanish  mackerel.  Athenaeus  calls  it  the  lepo c 
ixOi if.  Oppian  makes  it  the  /cd/Utjfluf.10 

PONS.  (Vid.  Bridge.) 

PO'NTIFEX.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  various  ways.  Q.  Scaevola,  who  was 
himself  pontifex  maximus,  derived  it  from  posse 
and  facer e,  and  Varro  from  pons,  because  the  pon¬ 
tiffs,  he  says,  had  built  the  Pons  Sublicius,  and  af¬ 
terward  frequently  restored  it,  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  perform  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the  Ti¬ 
ber.11'  This  statement  is,  however,  contradicted  by 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Sublicius  to  Ancus  Marcius,12  at  a  time  when  the 
pontiffs  had  long  existed  and  borne  this  name. 
Gottling11  thinks  that  pontifex  is  only  another  form 
for  pompifex,  which  would  characterize  the  pontiffs 
only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of  public  pro¬ 
cessions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from  pons  and 
facere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek  f>e£eiv,  to 
perform  a  sacrifice),  and  that,  consequently,  it  signi¬ 
fies  the  priests  who  offered  sacrifices  upon  the 
bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the  name 
thus  alludes  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the  sacred 
or  Sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by  Dionys- 
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ius.1  (Compare  Argei.)  Greek  writers  some! imee 
translate  the  word,  and  call  the  pontiffs  7  eQvpoTroioL 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illustrious 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  institu 
tion,  like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  religion, 
was  ascribed  to  Numa.2  The  number  cf  pontiffs 
appointed  by  this  king  w7as  four,3  and  at  their  head 
was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not 
included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned. 
Cicero,4  however,  includes  the  pontifex  maximus 
when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five  pontiffs 
Niebuhr5  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
original  number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  (he  two  earli 
est  tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titles, 
so  that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs 
In  the  year  B.C.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  ponti 
fex  maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to  be 
plebeians.6  The  pontifex  maximus,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the  year  B.C.  254, 
when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first  plebeian  who 
was  invested  with  this  dignity.7  This  number  of 
pontiffs  remained  for  a  long  time  unaltered,  until,  in 
81  B.C.,  the  dictator  Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen,* 
and  J.  Cassar  to  sixteen.9  In  both  these  changes 
the  pontifex  maximus  is  included  in  the  number. 
During  the  Empire  the  number  varied,  though,  on 
the  whole,  fifteen  appears  to  have  been  the  regular 
number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  w  as  also  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after  their 
institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the  right  of 
co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  college  died 
(for  all  the  pontiffs  held  their  office  for  life),  the 
members  met  and  elected  a  successor,  who,  after 
his  election,  was  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.10  This 
election  was  sometimes  called  captio.11  In  the 
year  212  B.C.,  Livy12  speaks  of  the  election  of  a 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably  the  co- 
mitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  appointing 
this  high-priest.  But,  in  relating  the  events  of  the 
year  181  B.C.,  he  again  states  that  the  appointment 
of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by  the  co-optation  of 
the  college.13  How  these  anomalies  arose  (unless 
Livy  expresses  himself  carelessly)  is  uncertain  ;14 
for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  deprive 
the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  and  to  trans¬ 
fer  the  power  of  election  to  the  people,  was  not 
made  until  the  year  B.C.  145,  by  the  tribune  C.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  prae¬ 
tor  C.  Laelius.15  In  104  B.C.  the  attempt  w7as 
successfully  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  ;  and  a  law  (lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  (probably  in  the  comitia  tributa) ,  that  is,  the 
people  elected  a  candidate,  w-ho  was  then  made  a 
member  of  the  college  by  the  co-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  the  co-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  form.16 
The  lex  Domitia  was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sacerdotiis  (81  B.C.),  which  restored  to 
the  great  priestly  colleges  their  full  right  of  co-op- 
tatio.17  In  the  year  63  B.C.  the  law  of  Sulla  was 
abolished,  and  the  Domitian  law  w7as  restored,  but 
not  in  its  full  extent ;  for  it  was  now  determined 
that,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  college  itself  should 
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nominate  two  candidates,  and  the  people  elect  one 
of  them.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  augurs, 
and  was  consequently  the  same  in  that  of  the  pon¬ 
tiffs.1  Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lex 
Domitia,  but  M.  Antonius  again  restored  the  right 
of  co-optatio  to  the  college.2 

The  college  of  pontiffs  had  the  supreme  superin¬ 
tendence  of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  things 
and  persons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights  and 
functions  is  given  by  Livy3 *  and  Dionysius.*  This 
power  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  Numa ; 
and  he  also  intrusted  to  their  keeping  the  books 
containing  the  ritual  ordinances,  together  with  the 
obligation  to  give  information  to  any  one  who  might 
consult  them  on  matters  of  religion.  They  had  to 
guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of 
religious  rites  that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the 
ancient  customs,  or  from  the  introduction  of  for¬ 
eign  rites.  They  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what 
manner  the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped, 
but  also  the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the 
souls  of  the  departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased ; 
in  like  manner,  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or 
other  phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended 
to.  They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters 
of  religion,  whether  private  persons,  magistrates, 
or  priests  were  concerned ;  and  in  cases  where  the 
existing  laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or 
insufficient,  they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
{deer eta  pontificum),  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent  with 
the  existing  customs  and  usages.5  They  watched 
over  the  conduct  of  all  persons  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
that  is,  over  all  the  priests  and  their  servants. 
The  forms  of  worship  and  of  sacrificing  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  pontiffs,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey 
their  injunctions  was  punished  by  them,  for  they 
were  !  rerum  quee  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent, 
indices  et  vindices .”6  The  pontiffs  themselves  were 
not  subject  to  any  court  of  law  or  punishment, 
and  were  not  responsible  either  to  the  senate  or  to 
the  people.  The  details  of  these  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  were  contained  in  books  called  libri  pontificii 
or  pontificates,  commentarii  sacrorum  or  sacrorum 
pontificalium,7  which  they  were  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Numa,  and  which  were  sanctioned  by 
Ancus  Marcius.  This  king  is  said  to  have  made 
public  that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  sacra  publica  ;8  and  when,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Republic,  the  wooden  tables  on 
which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fallen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  C.  Papirius.9  One  part  of  these 
libri  pontificates  was  called  indigitamenta,  and  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  manner 
in  which  these  names  were  to  be  used  in  public 
worship.10  A  second  part  must  have  contained  the 
formulas  of  the  jus  pontificium.11  The  original 
laws  and  regulations  contained  in  these  books  were 
in  the  course  of  time  increased  and  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  whe  .ee  per¬ 
haps  their  name  commentarii.12  Another  tradition 
concerning  these  books  stated  that  Numa  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  pontiffs  their  duties  and  rights  merely 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  he  had  buried  the  books 
in  a  stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.13  These  books 
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were  found  in  181  B.C.,  and  one  half  of  them  con 
tained  ritual  regulations  and  the  jus  pontificium. 
and  the  other  half  philosophical  inquiries  on  these 
same  subjects,  and  were  written  in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage.  The  books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  Q.  Petilius,  and  trie  senate  ordered  the  latter 
half  to  be  burned,  while  the  former  was  carefully 
preserved.  Respecting  the  nature  and  authenticity 
of  this  story,  see  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  d.  Rom.,  i.,  p. 
214,  &c.  Concerning  the  annales  maximi  which 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  to  which 
Livy1  applies  the  name  commentarii  pontificum, 
see  Annales. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontiffs,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiffs  were 
not  priests  of  any  particular  divinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  above  all  other  priests,  and  superin¬ 
tended  the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods.2 
One  of  their  principal  duties  was  the  regulation  of 
the  sacra,  both  publica  and  privata,  and  to  watch 
that  they  were  observed  at  the  proper  times  (for 
which  purpose  the  pontiffs  had  the  whole  regulation 
of  the  calendar :  vid.  Calendar,  p.  195,  &c.)  and  in 
their  proper  form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra 
publica  they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  certain 
performances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  {vid.  Epu- 
lones),  and  had  in  their  keeping  the  funds  from 
which  the  expenses  of  the  sacra  publica  were  de¬ 
frayed.  (Vid.  Sacra.) 

The  pontiffs  convoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  rex  sacrorum 
were  to  be  inaugurated ;  also  when  wills  were  to 
be  received,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  place.3  (Vid.  Adoptio.) 
Whether  the  presence  of  the  pontiffs,  together  with 
that  of  the  augurs  and  two  flamines,  was  necessary 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  also,  in  cases  when  other 
matters  were  transacted,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,*  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maxi¬ 
mus  was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained 
by  Niebuhr.5 

As  regards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  magis 
trates  and  priests,  as  well  as  private  individuals 
were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  provided 
it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  of  the  col 
lege.*  In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  pontiffs 
only  inflicted  a  fine  upon  the  offenders,7  but  the 
person  fined  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  people, 
who  might  release  him  from  the  fine.  In  regard  to 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  persons  who  committed 
incest  with  them,  the  pontiffs  had  criminal  jurisdic. 
tion,  and  might  pronounce  the  sentence  of  death.8 
A  man  who  had  violated  a  vestal  virgin  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  ancient  law,  scourged  to  death  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitium,  and  it  appears 
that  originally  neither  the  vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
offenders  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal. 
Gottling9  considers  that  they  had  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero10  to  which  he  re¬ 
fers  does  not  support  his  opinion.  Incest  in  gen¬ 
eral  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
might  be  punished  with  death.11  In  later  times  we 
find  that,  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontiffs  having 
passed  sentence  upon  vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in¬ 
terfered,  and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a  quaes¬ 
tor  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
the  case ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  after 
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I  his  new  trial  th  sentence  of  the  pontiffs  was  mod¬ 
ified  or  annulled  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  mere  irregularities,  founded  upon  an 
abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times 
the  pontiffs,  as  a  portion  of  the  patricians,  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  civil  as  well  as  religious  law, 
until  the  former  was  made  public  by  C.  Flavius. 
{Vid  Actio,  p.  17.)  The  regulations  which  served 
as  a  guide  to  the  pontiffs  in  their  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings  formed  a  large  collection  of  laws,  which  was 
called  the  jus  pontificium,  and  formed  part  of  the 
libri  pontificii*  (Compare  Jus,  p.  560,  &c.)  The 
new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made,  either  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private  individuals,  were, 
as  Livy* 3  says,  innumerable.4 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  to  which, 
in  some  instances,  the  flamines  and  the  rex  sacro- 
rum  were  summoned,8  were  held  in  the  curia  regia 
on  the  Via  Sacra,  to  which  was  attached  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  pontifex  maximus  and  of  the  rex  sa- 
crorum.6  As  the  chief  pontiff  was  obliged  to  live 
in  a  domus  publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed 
this  dignity,  changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a 
domus  publica.7  All  the  pontiffs  were  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  distinguished  by  the  conic  cap  called  tu- 
tulus  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and  the  toga 
prsetexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college,  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  curule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col¬ 
lege.8  Two  of  his  especial  duties  were  to  appoint 
(capere)  the  vestal  virgins  and  the  flamines  {vid. 
Vestales,  Flamen),  and  to  be  present  at  every 
marriage  by  confarreatio.  When  festive  games 
were  vowed  or  a  dedication  made,  the  chief  pontiff 
had  to  repeat  over,  before  the  persons  who  made  the 
vow  or  the  dedication,  the  formula  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed  {preeire  verba9).  During  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  when  the  people  exercised  sover¬ 
eign  power  in  every  respect,  we  find  that  if  the 
pontiff,  on  constitutional  or  religious  grounds,  re¬ 
fused  to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  colleges,  hold  any  other  military,  civ¬ 
il,  or  priestly  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  ;l°  instances  of  a  pontifex  max¬ 
imus  being  at  the  same  time  consul  are  very  numer¬ 
ous.11  But,  whatever  might  be  the  civil  or  military 
office  which  a  pontifex  maximus  held  besides  his 
pontificate,  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The 
first  who  violated  this  law  was  ’  Licinius  Cras- 
sus,  in  B.C.  131  ;l*  but  after  this  precedent  pontiffs 
seem  to  have  frequently  transgressed  the  law,  and 
Caesar,  though  pontifex  maximus,  went  to  his  prov¬ 
ince  of  Gaul. 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  ;13  but  its  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  were  considerably  weakened,  as  the  emper¬ 
ors,  according  to  the  example  of  J  Caesar,  had  the 
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right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  great  col 
leges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.1  In  addition  tc 
this,  the  emperors  themselves  were  always  chief 
pontiffs,  and,  as  such,  the  presidents  of  the  college, 
hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  (P.  M.  or  PON. 
M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of  the  emperors.  If 
there  were  several  emperors  at  a  time,  only  one 
bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  ;  but  in  the  year 
A.D.  238,  we  find  that  each  of  the  two  emperors 
Maximus  and  Balbinus  assumed  this  dignity.*  The 
last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the  same  time  chief 
pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  Valentinian, 
Valens,  and  Gratianus.3  From  the  time  of  Theo¬ 
dosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the  dignity 
of  pontiff ;  but  at  last  the  title  was  assumed  by  the 
Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontiffs  at  Rome,  who  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  minores.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these  pontifices 
minores  were.  Niebuhr4  thinks  that  they  were 
originally  the  pontiffs  of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pontiffs  as 
the  patres  minorum  gentium  to  the  patres  majorum 
gentium ;  and  that  subsequently,  when  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  great  college  of  pontiffs.  In  an¬ 
other  passage5  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that 
the  Luceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college 
of  pontiffs,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  contradict¬ 
ed  by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who 
mention  the  pontifices  minores.  Livy,*  in  speaking 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  college  of  pontiffs,  adds, 
“  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appellant from 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifices  minores 
was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was  given  lo 
persons  who  originally  had  no  claims  to  it,  that  is, 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontiffs.  The  only  natural 
solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  this.  At  the 
time  when  the  real  pontiffs  began  to  neglect  their 
duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal  business  to  be 
done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became  customary  to 
designate  these  scribes  by  the  name  of  pontifices 
minores.  Macrobius,7  in  speaking  of  minor  pontiffs 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an 
anachronism,  as  he  transfers  a  name  customary  in 
his  own  days  to  a  time  when  it  could  not  possibly 
exist.  The  number  of  these  secretaries  is  uncer¬ 
tain  :  Cicero8  mentions  the  names  of  three  minor 
pontiffs.  The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long 
before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  even  chief 
pontiffs  began  to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred 
duties,  as  in  the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Julius  Caesar.  Another  proof  of  their  falling  off,  in 
comparison  with  former  days,  is,  that  about  the 
same  time  the  good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pon 
tiffs  became  proverbial  at  Rome.9 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.  ( Vid.  Jus,  p.  560.) 

PONTIFICA'LES  LUDI.  {Vid.  Ludi  Pontifi 
cales.) 

PONTO,  a  Pontoon,  was  a  vessel  used  for  trans¬ 
porting  troops  across  rivers.  We  are  told  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  Gallic  vessel,  but  we  have  no  farthet 
particulars  respecting  it.10 * * 

POPA.  {Vid.  Sacrificium  ) 

POPI'NA.  {Vid.  Caupona,  p.  226.) 

POPULA'RIA.  {Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p  53.) 

PO'PULUS.  {Vid.  Patricii.) 

POPULIFU'GIA  or  POPLIFU'GIA,  the  day  ol 
the  people's  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  ol 
July,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  bj 
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Varro,’  in  commemoration  of  the  fl’ght  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenas,  and 
other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  arms  against 
Rome  shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and 
produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans  suddenly 
fled  before  them.  Macrobius,3  however,  says  that 
the  populifugia  was  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
the  flight  of  the  people  before  the  Tuscans,  while 
Dionysius3  refers  its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  death  of  Romulus.  Niebuhr4  seems  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  Varro ; 
but  the  different  accounts  of  its  origin  given  by  Ma- 
crobius  and  Dionysius  render  the  story  uncertain.5 

PORIST  AI  (7 Topiara'i)  were  magistrates  at  Ath¬ 
ens,  who  pt  ibably  levied  the  extraordinary  supplies 
(Hopiorai  eloiv  upxv  rig  ’Adr/vymv,  f/rtg  itopovg  &&- 
ret*).  Antiphon7  classes  them  with  the  poietae  and 
practores  ;  and  Demosthenes8  joins  ruv  xpvpdruv 
rapiai  nai  iropioTai,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  they  were  public  officers  in  his  time,  although 
the  words  do  not  necessarily  prove  this.9 

♦POROS  ( nupog ).  “  Theophrastus,”  says  Adams, 
“describes  a  species  of  marble  under  this  name. 
He  says  it  resembles  the  Parian  in  hardness  and 
colour,  and  the  Tophus  (irupog)  in  lightness.  The 
Tophus  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Potstone  of 
modern  mineralogists.  The  medical  authors  like¬ 
wise  applied  the  term  to  the  chalk-stones  which 
form  in  the  joints  of  persons  who  have  long  la¬ 
boured  under  the  gout.” 

PORPE  {rcopTrT]).  (  Vid.  Fibula.) 

PORTA  (irvArj,  dim.  nvlig),  the  gate  of  a  city, 
citadel,  or  other  open  space  enclosed  by  a  wall,  in 
contradistinction  to  Janua,  which  was  the  door  of 
a  house  or  any  covered  edifice.  The  terms  porta 
and  t vlr)  are  often  found  in  the  plural,  even  when 
applied  to  a  single  gate,  because  it  consisted  of  two 
leaves.10 

Tik  gates  of  a  city  were,  of  course,  various  in 
their  nuu.ber  and  position.  The  ancient  walls  of 
Passtum,  '''nianum,  and  Aosta  still  remain,  and  en¬ 
close  a  square  :  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  walls 
was  a  gate.  If,  instead  of  being  situated  on  a  plain, 
a  city  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  hill, 
there  was  a  gate  on  the  sloping  declivity  which  af¬ 
forded  the  easiest  access.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  form  of  the  walls 
was  irregular,  the  number  and  situation  of  the  gates 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances.  Thus  Me- 
gara  had  5  gates  ;11  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  had  7 ;  Ath¬ 
ens  had  8  ;12  and  Rome  20,  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  jambs  of  the  gate  were  surmounted,  1  by  a 
lintel,  which  was  large  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.  The  lintel  of  the  centre  gate 
leading  into  the  Athenian  acropolis  is  17  feet  long 
2.  By  an  arch,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  Pompeii, 
Paestum,  Sepianum,  Volterra,  Autun,  Bezam^on,  and 
Treves.  3.  At  Arpinum,  one  of  the  gates  now  re¬ 
maining  is  arched,  while  another  is  constructed 
with  the  stones  projecting  one  beyond  another,  after 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  85. 13 

At  Como,  Verona,  and  other  ancient  cities  of 
Lombardy,  the  gate  contains  two  passages  close 
together,  the  one  designed  for  carriages  entering, 
and  the  other  for  carriages  leaving  the  city.  The 
same  provision  is  observed  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  gate  at  Treves.  (See  the  following  woodcut, 
showing  a  view  of  it,  together  with  its  plan.)  In 
other  instances  we  find  only  one  gate  for  carriages, 


1  but  a  smaller  one  on  each  side  of  it  (TrcraTtvfc.i* 1)  for 
foot-passengers.  (See  the  plan  of  the  gate  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  p.  224.)  Each  of  the  fine  gates  which  lemain 
at  Autun  has  not  only  two  carriage-ways,  but,  ex¬ 
terior  to  them,  two  sideways  for  pedestrians.* 
When  there  were  no  sideways,  one  of  the  valves  ol 
the  large  gate  sometimes  contained  a  wicket  ( por - 
tula ,  irvXig :  pivonvATj)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
single  person.  The  porter  opened  it  when  any  one 
wished  to  go  in  or  out  by  night.3 

The  contrivances  for  fastening  gates  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  the  same  as  those  used  for  doors  (vid.  Janua), 
but  larger  in  proportion.  The  wooden  bar  placed 
across  them  in  the  inside  (pox'Abg)  was  kept  in  its 
position  by  the  following  method.  4  hole,  passing 
through  it  perpendicularly  {(ialavodduri*),  admitted  a 
cylindrical  piece  of  iron,  called  (3uXavog ,  which  also 
entered  a  hole  in  the  gate,  so  that,  until  it  was  taken 
out,  the  bar  could  not  be  removed  either  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other.6  Another  piece  of  iron,  fitted  to 
the  (iulavog ,  and  called  (daXavdypa ,  was  used  to  ex¬ 
tract  it.8  When  the  besiegers,  for  want  of  this  key, 
the  /3 aXavdypa,  were  unable  to  remove  the  bar,  they 
cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet,7  or  set  it  on  fire.8 

The  gateway  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  side  or  on  both,  which  served  as  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  was  called  nvhuv.* 
Its  situation  is  shown  in  the  following  plan.  (See 
woodcut.)  But  the  gateway  was  also,  in  many 
cases,  surmounted  by  a  tower,  adapted  either  for 
defence  ( portis  turres  imposuit in),  or  for  conducting 
the  general  business  of  government.  In  the  gates 
of  Como  and  Verona  this  edifice  is  three  stories  high. 
At  Treves  it  was  four  stories  high  in  the  flanks,  al¬ 
though  the  four  stories  remain  standing  in  one  ol 
them  only,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  anne  *ed 
woodcut.  The  length  of  this  building  is  1 15  feet ;  its 


depth,  47  in  the  middle,  67  in  the  flanks ;  its  greatest 
height,  92.  All  the  four  stories  are  ornamented  in 
every  direction  with  rows  of  Tuscan  columns.  The 
gateways  are  each  14  feet  wide.  The  entrance  of 


1.  (De  Ling  Lat.,  vt.,  18,  ed.  Muller.)— 2.  (Saturn.,  iii.,  2.)— 

I.  (ii.,  76  )—  4.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  573.)— 5.  (Compare  Ar¬ 
nold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  10.) — 6.  (Bekker,  Anec.,  p  294,  19.) 
—7.  (De  Chor.,  p.  791,  ed.  Reiske.)— 8.  (Philip.,  i.,  p.  49,  15.) 
—9.  (Boekh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  223.)— 10.  (Thucyd., 
ii.,  4  — Virg.,  Ain.,  ii.,  330.) — 11.  (Reinganum,  Megaris,  p.  125, 
26.) — 12.  (Ersch  i/ud  Gruber,  Encyc.,  s.  v.  Attica,  p.  240,  241.) 
-13  (Keppel  Craven,  “  Excurs.  in  the  Abruzzi,”  vol.  i.,  j>  108.) 
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each  appears  to  have  been  guarded,  as  at  Pompeii 
(see  p.  224),  first  by  a  portcullis,  and  then  by  gates 
of  wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the 
double  portcullis  and  the  pair  of  gates,  was  no  doubt 
open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  gates  of  Pompeii.  This 
edifice  was  probably  erected  by  Constantine.1  Its 
rows  of  ornamental  windows,  and  the  general  style 
of  its  architecture,  afford  sufficient  indications,  that, 
although  very  strong,  it  was  not  intended  solely 
nor  principally  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  but  to 
be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various  objects 
of  civil  government.  To  these  latter  purposes  the 
gatehouse  (nvXuv)  was  commonly  devoted,  more 
especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence  Polybius2 
calls  a  building  at  Alexandrea  rov  xPWaTL(3TLK°v  wv~ 
Tiuva  ruv  (iaoike'udv,  i.  e  ,  “the  gatehouse  of  the 
palace,  used  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.” 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  references  to  this  custom 
are  very  frequent.  By  metonymy,  “the  gates” 
meant  those  who  administered  justice  at  the  gates, 
and  wielded  the  powers  of  government.3 

Statues  of  the  gods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who  entered 
the  city.4  The  probable  position  of  the  statue  was 
the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The  gate  was  some¬ 
times  much  ornamented.  Sculptured  elephants, 
for  example,  were  placed  upon  the  Porta  Aurea  at 
Constantinople. 

PO'RTICUS  ((Trod),  a  walk  covered  with  a  roof, 
which  is  supported  by  columns  at  least  on  one  side. 
A  porticus  was  .either  attached  to  temples  and  oth¬ 
er  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built  independent  of 
any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded  walks  and  places 
of  resort  are  almost  indispensable  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe,  where  people  live  much  in  the 
open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case  in  ancient  times 
to  a  much  greater  extent  thar.  at  p-esent.  The 
porticoes  attached  to  the  temples  wert  either  con¬ 
structed  only  in  front  of  them,  or  went  round  the 
whole  building,  as  is  the  case  in  the  so-called  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  were  originally 
intended  as  places  for  those  persons  to  assemble 
and  converse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however, 
were  found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  the  various 
purposes  of  private  and  public  life,  most  Grecian 
towns  had  independent  porticoes,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive ;  and  as  the  Greeks,  in  all 
their  public  works,  soon  went  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not  only  built 
in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were  adorned 
with  pictures  and  statues  by  the  best  masters.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  poecile  and  oroa  fiaoiTizioi;  at 
Athens,8  and  the  aroa  nepcroo)  at  Sparta.6  The 
Skias  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies  were 
held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the  same 
kind.7  In  most  of  these  stoae,  seats  ( exedra )  were 
placed,  that  those  who  were  tired  might  sit  down. 
They  were  frequented  not  only  by  idle  loungers, 
but  also  by  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other 
persons  fond  of  intellectual  conversation.  The 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  founder  of  it  used  to 
converse  with  his  disciples  in  a  stoa.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  derived  their  great  fondness  for  such  covered 
walks  from  the  Greeks ;  and  as  luxuries  among 
them  were  carried  in  everything  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  in  Greece,  wealthy  Romans  had  their 
private  porticoes,  sometimes  in  the  city  itself,  and 
sometimes  in  their  country-seats.  In  the  public 

1,  (Wyttenbach’s  Roman  Ant.  of  Treves,  p.  9-39.) — -2.  (xv., 
29.) — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  312. — Matth.,  xvi.,  18.) — 4.  (Paus.,  iv., 
33,  t)  4. — Lucret.,  i.,  314. — Acts,  xiv.,  13  )--5.  (Athen.,  xiii.,  p. 
577.— Paus.,  i.,  3,  §  1,  &o  .  -6  (I  «*■  ,ri  ,11,  9  3.)— 7.  (Faux., 


porticoes  of  Rome,  which  were  exceedingly  nt, 
merous  and  very  extensive  (as  that  around  the  Fo 
rum  and  the  Campus  Martius),  a  variety  of  business 
was  occasionally  transacted  :  we  find  that  law¬ 
suits  were  conducted  here,  meetings  of  the  senate 
held,  goods  exhibited  for  sale,  &c.  (See  Pitiseus,1 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  all  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.) 

PORTI'SCULUS  (/ce/Uwrnfc),  an  officer  in  a  ship, 
who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they  might 
keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking  ol 
which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oars.2  The 
duties  of  this  officer  are  thus  described  by  Silius 
Italicus  :3 

“  Medics  stat  margine  puppis, 

Quid  voce  alternos  nautarum  temperet  ictus, 

Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterque  relatis 

Ad  sonitum  plaudat  resonantia  ccerula  tonsis.' 

This  officer  is  sometimes  called  Hortator,*  oi 
Pausarius.5 

POIiTITO'RES.  (Fid.  Publicavi.) 

PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  regulai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the  du¬ 
ties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods :  some¬ 
times,  however,  the  name  portorium  is  also  applied 
to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  being  carried 
through  a  country  or  over  bridges.6  A  portorium, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have  been 
paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that  Vale¬ 
rius  Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the  porto- 
ria  at  the  time  when  the  Republic  was  threatened 
with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.7  The  time  of  its 
introduction  is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it, 
ascribed  to  Publicola,  can  only  have  been  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the 
Republic  increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been 
introduced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  JSmilius  Lepi- 
dus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  et 
vectigalia  multa,B  and  C.  Gracchus  again  increased 
the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay  porto¬ 
ria.9  In  conquered  places  and  in  the  provinces,  the 
import  and  export  duties,  which  had  been  paid 
there  before,  were  generally  not  only  retained,  but 
increased,  and  appropriated  to  the  aerarium.  Thus 
we  read  of  portoria  being  paid  at  Capua  and  Pute- 
oli  on  goods  which  were  imported  by  merchants.10 
Sicily,  and,  above  all,  Asia,  furnished  to  the  Roman 
treasury  large  sums  which  were  raised  as  portoria.11 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a 
subject  nation,  as  a  particular  favour,  to  raise  for 
themselves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  their 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  citizens  and 
socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  from  them.12  In 
the  year  60  B.C.,  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
were  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Caecilia,  carried  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Nepos.13  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  cause  of  this  abolition  was  not  any 
complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but  of  the 
portitores,  i.  e.,  the  persons  who  collected  it,  and 
who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their  unfaii 
conduct  and  various  vexations.  {V id.  Publicani.) 
Thus  the  Republic  for  a  time  only  levied  import  and 
export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until  J.  Caesar  re 
stored  the  duties  on  commodities  imported  from 
foreign  countries.14  During  the  last  triumvirate 
new  portoria  were  introduced,14  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  instituted 
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new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperors  increased  or 
diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue  as  necessity 
required,  or  as  their  own  discretion  dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import  duty, 
it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all  com¬ 
modities,  including  slaves,  which  were  imported  by 
merchants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again, 
were  subject  to  the  portorium,  whereas  things 
which  a  person  brought  with  him  for  his  own  use 
were  exempted  from  it.  A  long  list  of  such  taxable 
articles  is  given  in  the  Digest.1  Many  things,  how¬ 
ever,  which  belonged  more  to  the  luxuries  than  to 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  eunuchs  and  hand¬ 
some  youths,  had  to  pay  an  import  duty,  even 
though  they  were  imported  by  persons  for  their 
own  use.2  Things  which  were  imported  for  the 
use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt  from  the  portori¬ 
um.  But  the  governors  of  provinces  (presides), 
when  they  sent  persons  to  purchase  things  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  had  to  write  a  list  of  such  things 
for  the  publicani  ( portitores ),  to  enable  the  latter  to 
see  whether  more  things  were  imported  than  what 
were  ordered  ;3  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  in  modern  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the 
portitores  to  search  travellers  and  merchants,  see 
Publicani.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitores  were  called  scripta,  and  those  which 
were  not,  inscripta.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con¬ 
fiscated.4 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties,  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the  an¬ 
cient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  portorium 
in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one  twentieth  ( vicesima ) 
of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  ;5  and  as  this  was 
the  customary  rate  in  Greece,6  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  average  sum  raised  in  all  the  other 
provinces.  In  the  times  of  the  emperors,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rate  of  the  portorium  appears  to  have  been 
the  fortieth  part  ' quadragesima )  of  the  value  of  im¬ 
ported  goods.7  At  a  late  period,  the  exorbitant  sum 
of  one  eighth  (octavo,*)  is  mentioned  as  the  ordinary 
import  duty ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  is  the 
duty  for  all  articles  of  commerce,  or  merely  for  cer¬ 
tain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
farmed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  (Vid.  Vectiga¬ 
lia,  Publicani.)9 

PORTUMNA'LIA  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a  festi¬ 
val  celebrated  in  honour  of  Portumnus  or  Portu- 
nus,  the  god  of  harbours.10  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  17th  day  before  the  calends  of  September.11 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the  com¬ 
mon  drink  of  the  lower  orders  among  the  Romans, 
as  of  soldiers  when  on  service,12  slaves,13  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  (llooeiduvLa),  a  festival  held  every 
year  in  iEgina  in  honour  of  Poseidon.14  It  seems 
to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  as  Athenaeus15  calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  men¬ 
tions  that,  during  one  celebration,  Phryne,  the  cele¬ 
brated  hetaera,  walked  naked  into  the  sea  in  the 
presence  of  the  assembled  Greeks.  The  festival 
is  also  mentioned  by  Theodoretus,16  but  no  particu¬ 
lars  are  known. 


1.  (39,  tit.  4,  s.  16. — Compare  Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  72,  74.) — 2. 
(Suet.,  De  clar.  Rhet.,  1. — Cod.,  iv.,  tit.  42,  8.  2.) — 3.  (Dig.  39, 
tit.  4,  s.  4.) — 4.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  s.  16.) — 5.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii., 
75.)— -6.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  348.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Vesp.,  1. — 
Quiutil.,  Declam.,  359. — Symmach.,  Epist.,  v.,  62, 65.) — 8.  (Cod., 
iv.,  tit.  61,  s.  7.) — 9.  (Burmann,  De  Vect.  Pop.  Rom.,  p.50-77. — 
R.  Bosse,  Grundziige  des  Finanzwesens  im  Rom.  Staat,  Braun- 
schweigh,  1803,  2  vols. — Hegewisch,  Versuch  iiber  die  Rom.  Fi- 
nanzen,  Altona,  1804.) — 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vii.,  19,  ed. 
Muller.) — 11.  (Calendarium  Maff.) — 12.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  10.) — 13. 
(Flaut.,  Mil  ,  iii.,  2.  23.) — 14.  (Atliea.,  xiii.,  p.  588.) — 15.  (xiii., 
p.  590.)— 16  (Therap.,  7  ) 


POSSE'SSIO.  Paulus1  observes.  “  Possess^  ap 
pcllata  est,  ut  et  Labeo  ait,  a  pedibus ”  (ed.  *Flor.,  “  Sed 
ibus”),  “  quasi  positio  :  quia  naturaliter  tenetur  ab  e« 
qui  insistit.”  The  absurdity  of  the  etymology  and 
of  the  reason  is  equal.  The  elements  of  posside- 
re  are  either  pot  (pot-is)  and  seder e,  or  the  first  part 
of  the  word  is  related  to  apud  and  the  cognate 
Greek  form  of  ttotL  (npog). 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  condition 
or  power  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mas 
tery  over  a  corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  hie 
pleasure  and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  med 
dling  with  it.  This  condition  or  power  is  deten 
tion,  and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of 
the  word  possession.  This  possession  is  no  legal 
state  or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of 
rights,  and  it  then  becomes  possessio  in  a  juristical 
or  legal  sense.  Still,  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  property  ( proprie - 
las).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  possession 
of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor,  and  a  man 
may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thing  without  having 
the  juristical  possession  of  it,  and,  consequently, 
without  having  the  detention  of  it.2  Ownership  is 
the  legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according 
to  a  man’s  pleasure,  and  to  exclude  everybody  else 
from  doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  deten¬ 
tion,  is  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the 
owner  has  a  right  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights  when  the  detainer  has 
the  intention  ( animus )  to  deal  with  the  thing  as  his 
own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  of  anothei 
as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another,  he  s 
not  said  “  possidere"  in  a  juristical  sense,  but  he 
is  said  “  alieno  nomine  possidere."  This  is  the  case 
with  the  commodatarius  and  with  him  who  holds 
a  deposite.3 

When  the  detention  is  made  a  juristical  posses¬ 
sio  by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  a  right  to  the  interdict,  and  by  virtue  of  usuca¬ 
pion  it  becomes  ownership.  The  right  to  the  inter¬ 
dict  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristical  possession,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  except  that 
it  must  not  have  originated  illegally  with  respect 
to  the  person  against  whom  the  interdict  is  claim¬ 
ed.  (Vid.  Interdictum.)  Simply  by  virtue  of  be¬ 
ing  possessor,  the  possessor  has  a  better  right  than 
any  person  who  is  not  possessor.4  Usucapion  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  juristical  possessio,  but  in  its 
origin  it  must  have  been  bona  fide  and  founded  on 
a  justa  causa,  that  is,  there  must  be  nothing  illegal 
in  the  origin  of  the  possessio.  ( Vid.  Usucapio.) 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juristical  pos¬ 
sessio  is  a  jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  from  a  juristical  possession. 
The  expression  jus  possessionis  is  used  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called  by  mod¬ 
ern  jurists  jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the  theory  of 
ownership. 

All  juristical  possession,  then,  that  is,  possessio 
in  the  Roman  law  as  a  source  of  rights,  has  refer¬ 
ence  only  to  usucapion  and  interdicts ;  and  all  the 
rules  of  law  which  treat  possession  as  a  thing  of  a 
juristical  nature,  have  no  other  object  than  to  de¬ 
termine  the  possibility  of  usucapion  and  of  the  in¬ 
terdicts.5 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  class  of 
rights  possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes,6  “  So 
far  as  concerns  usucapion,  one  cannot  suppose  the 
thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No  one  thinks 
of  asking  to  what  class  of  rights  a  jusca  causa  be¬ 
longs,  without  which  tradition  cannot  give  owner- 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  1.)— 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  2,  s.  12.) -3.  (Dig 

41,  tit.  2,  s.  18,  30.) — 4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  s.  1,  2.) — 5.  (Savigny 

Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p.  24,  &c.) — 6.  ( I)  6.) 
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snip.  It  is  no  right,  but  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  by  which  ownership  is  acquired.  So  is 
it  with  possession  in  respect  to  usucapion.” 

The  right  to  possessorial  interdicts  belongs  to 
the  law  of  obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  “  The  right 
to  possessorial  interdicts,  then,  belongs  to  the  law 
of  obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered  as  containing  the  condition  without 
svhich  the  interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  jus  possessionis,  consequently — that  is,  the  right 
which  mere  possession  g;ves — consists  simply  in 
he  claim  which  the  possessor  has  to  the  interdicts 
is  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a  definite 
*orm  Independent  of  this  disturbance,  bare  pos¬ 
session  gives  no  rights,  neither  a  jus  obligationis, 
is  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the  thing,  for 
no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  considered  as  a  le¬ 
gal  act  simply  because  the  person  so  dealing  has 
:he  possession  of  the  thing.”1 

The  term  possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  possessio  generally, 
md  possessio  civilis,  and  possessio  naturalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  detention.  But 
‘his  detention  under  certain  conditions  becomes  a 
egal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  ownership 
‘.hrough  usucapion.  Accordingly,  the  word  posses¬ 
sio,  which  required  no  qualification  so  long  as  there 
was  no  other  notion  attached  to  possessio,  requires 
such  qualification  when  detention  becomes  a  legal 
state.  This  detention,  then,  when  it  has  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  to  usucapion,  is  called  possessio 
civilis  ;  and  all  other  possessio,  as  opposed  to  civilis, 
is  naturalis.  But  detention  may  also  be  the  found¬ 
ation  of  interdicts,  which  notion  of  possession  is 
always  expressed  by  possessio  simply,  and  this  is 
the  meaning  of  possessio  when  used  alone  and  in 
a  technical  sense.  As  opposed  to  this  sense  of 
possessio,  all  other  kinds  of  detention  are  also  call¬ 
ed  naturalis  possessio,  the  opposition  between  the 
natural  and  the  juristical  possession  ( possessio )  be¬ 
ing  here  expressed  just  in  the  same  way  as  this  op¬ 
position  is  denoted  in  the  case  of  the  civilis  posses¬ 
sio.  There  is  therefore,  a  twofold  juristical  pos¬ 
sessio  :  possessio  civilis,  or  possession  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  usucapion,  and  possessio,  or  possession  for 
the  purpose  of  the  interdict.  It  follows  that  pos¬ 
sessio  is  included  in  possessio  civilis,  which  only 
requires  more  conditions  than  possessio.  If,  then, 
a  man  has  possessio  civilis,  he  has  also  possessio, 
that  is,  the  right  to  the  interdict ;  but  the  converse 
ts  not  true.  Possessio  naturalis,  as  above  observ¬ 
ed,  has  two  significations,  but  they  are  both  nega¬ 
tive,  and  merely  express  in  each  case  a  logical  op¬ 
position,  that  is,  they  are  respectively  not  posses¬ 
sio  civilis  or  possessio.  The  various  expressions 
used  to  denote  bare  detention  are  “  tenere,"  “  corpo- 
raliter  possidere,"  “  esse  in  possessione." 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per¬ 
son  who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  usu- 
capionem,  but  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessio 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  possessio  civilis  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  pledger’s  title  by  usucapion  ; 
but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  considered  to  have 
such  possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  “  sine  possessione  usu- 
capio  contingere  non  potest." 

Possessio  justa  is  every  possessio  that  is  not  il¬ 
legal  in  its  origin,  whether  such  possessio  be  mere 
detention  or  juristical  possessio.  The  word  justa 
is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in  which  it  has 
reference  to  jus  civile,  and  is  equivalent  to  civilis 
or  legit ima,  but  in  another  sense,  which  is  more 
indefinite,  and  means  “  rightful”  generally,  that  is, 
not  wrongful.  The  creditor  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  pledge  has  a  justa  possessio,  but  not  a  civilis 
1.  (Savigny,  p.  34.) 


[  possessio  :  he  has,  however,  a  juristical  possessio. 
that  is,  possessio,  and,  consequently,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts.  The  missio  in  possessionem  is  the 
foundation  of  a  justa  possessio,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  of  a  juristical  possessio.  Possessio  injus- 
ta  is  the  logical  opposite  of  justa,  and  in  the  case 
of  possessio  injusta  there  are  three  special  vitia 
possessionis,  that  is,  when  the  possession  has  ori- 
;  ginated  vi,  clam,  or  precario1 *  ( Hanc  tu  mihi  vel  vi, 
cel  clam,  vel  precario  fac  tradas). 

With  respect  to  the  causa  possessionis,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim  :  “  Nemo  sibi  ipse  causa' a  pos- 
sessinnis  mutarc  potest."  This  rule  is  explained  by 
Savigny  by  means  of  Gaius,3  as  having  reference 
to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede,  and  the  meaning  of 
it  was,  that  if  a  person  had  once  begun  to  possess 
for  any  particular  cause,  he  could  not  at  his  pleas¬ 
ure  change  such  possessio  into  a  possessio  pro  he¬ 
rede.8 

A  possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  believes  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  possess  than  him¬ 
self.  A  possessor  mals  fidei  is  he  who  knows  that 
he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thing.4 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  possessio, 
possessor,  possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  all  which  lies 
the  notion  of  possession,  there  are  some  other 
meanings.  “  To  have  ownership”  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  possidere  ;  the  thing  which  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  ownership  is  sometimes  possessio ;  and  the 
owner  is  possessor.  This  use  of  the  word  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Code, and  Pandect,  and  also  in 
Cicero,  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  other  writers.  But 
it  is  remarked  by  Savigny  that  these  meanings  of 
possidere,  possessio,  &c.,  always  refer  to  land  as 
their  object. 

Possessio  also  denotes  the  relation  of  a  defend¬ 
ant  with  respect  to  a  plaintiff  For  instance,  when 
ownership  is  claimed,  the  demand  must  be  against 
a  person  in  possession  ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  such  person  must  have  a  juristical  possession. 
In  a  vindicatio,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  is  called 
petitor,  and  the  defendant  is  named  possessor,  be¬ 
cause,  in  fact,  he  has  the  possession  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  claims.  The  procedure  by  the  vindi¬ 
catio  was  also  adapted  to  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
and  here  also  the  term  possessor  was  applied  to 
the  defendant.  In  many  cases  the  possessor  was 
really  such,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatis  pet, 
tio  was  to  recover  single  things  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  possessed  pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  Bu; 
the  term  possessor  was  not  limited  to  such  cases, 
for  the  defendant  is  called  possessor  when  the  pe- 
titio  is  not  about  a  matter  of  possession.  He  is 
called  juris  possessor,  because  he  refuses  to  do 
something  which  the  heres  claims  of  him,  or  be¬ 
cause  he  asserts  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  he¬ 
reditas. 

The  juristical  notion  of  possession  implies  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  ownership:  it 
also  implies  that  the  possessor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  has  a  capacity  for  ownership. 

The  notion  of  possession  is  such  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  possess  the  whole  of  a  thing 
{plurcs  eandem  rcm  in  solidum  possidere  nun  possunt). 
When  several  persons  possess  a  thing  in  common, 
so  that  their  possession  is  mutually  limited,  each, 
in  fact,  possesses  only  a  definite  part  of  the  thing, 
but  does  not  possess  the  other  parts ;  and,  though 
the  division  into  parts  is  only  ideal,  this  does  not 
affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter.  Per¬ 
sons  may  also  possess  the  same  thing  in  different 
senses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  debtor  and  his  credit 
or  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignus. 

Though  things  incorporeal  are  not  strictly  ob 

1.  (Terent.,  Eunuch.,  ii.,  3. — Dig.  43,  tit.  17,  s.  1,  2.) — 3  .'a 

52,  <fec.) — 3.  (Savigny,  p.  56.) — 4  (Savigny,  p.  $4  » 
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jects  of  possession,  yet  there  is  a  ju  *is  quasi  pos- 
aessio  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  ser¬ 
vitutes  ( easements ).  The  exercise  of  a  right  of 
this  kind  is  analogous  to  the  possession  of  a  corpo¬ 
real  thing  :  in  other  words,  as  real  possession  con¬ 
sists  in  the  exercise  of  ownership,  so  this  kind  of 
possession,  which  is  fashioned  from  analogy  to  the 
)the~,  consists  in  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re,  or  of 
>ne  ">f  the  component  parts  of  ownership.  In  the 
jast.  of  possession,  it  is  the  thing  ( corpus )  which  is 
possessed,  and  not  the  property  :  by  analogy,  then, 
ve  should  not  say  that  the  servitus  or  the  jus  in 
re  is  possessed.  But  as  in  the  case  of  a  jus  in  re 
there  is  nothing  to  which  the  notion  of  possession 
can  be  attached,  while  in  the  case  of  ownership 
there  is  the  thing  to  which  we  apply  the  notion  of 
possession,  we  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  ex¬ 
pression,  juris  quasi  possessio,  by  which  nothing 
more  Is  meant  than  the  exercise  of  a  jus  in  re, 
which  exercise  has  the  same  relation  to  the  jus  in 
re  thct  proper  possession  has  to  ownership.1 

In  oruc  to  the  acquisition  of  juristical  possessio, 
apprehension  and  animus  are  necessary.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  But  actual  corpo¬ 
real  contact  with  the  thing  is  not  necessary  to  ap¬ 
prehension  :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  intends  to  acquire  pos¬ 
session,  which  gives  him  the  physical  capacrty  to 
operate  on  the  thing  at  his  pleasure.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  enters  upon  pan 
;s  considered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  possession  of  what  is  contained 
n  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  gives  him 
vecess  to  the  contents,  in  the  presence  of  ( apud ) 
■he  thing.  The  case  mentioned  in  the  Digest2  is 
'hat  of  the  key  of  a  granary  being  delivered  in 
right  of  the  granary  (apud  horrea).  The  delivery 
>f  the  key  is  not  a  symbolical  delivery,  as  some 
»ave  supposed,  but  it  is  the  delivery  of  the  means 
>c  getting  at  the  thing.3 

The  animus  consists  in  the  will  to  treat  as  one’s 
own  the  thing  that  is  the  object  of  our  apprehension. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  legally  incompetent 
to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a  juristical  pos¬ 
session.  Children  and  lunatics  are  examples  of 
such  persons.  If  a  man  has  the  detention  of  a 
thing,  he  can  acquire  the  possessm  by  the  animus 
alone,  for  the  other  condition  has  been  already 
complied  with. 

In  order  that  juristical  possession  may  be  ac¬ 
quired,  there  must  always  be  the  animus  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intends  to  acquire  the  possession  ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehension  (corpus)  may  be  effected  by 
another  as  his  representative,  if  that  other  does  the 
necessary  acts,  and  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
he  possession  for  the  other,  and  not  for  himself.4 
There  must  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  per¬ 
son  for  whom  possession  is  thus  acquired  and  the 
person  who  acquires  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power 
(potestas)  or  of  agency  :  the  former  is  the  case  of  a 
slave  or  filiusfamilias  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  is  the  case  of  an  agent  who  follows  in¬ 
structions  (mandatum).  A  person  who  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  another,  and  has  the  possessio  of  a 
thing,  may  by  the  animus  alone  cease  to  have  the 
possessio,  and  transfer  it  to  that  other,  retaining 
only  the  bare  detention. 

Possessio,  that  is,  the  right  of  possession,  is, 
however,  a  thing  that  can  be  transferred  without 
the  transfer  of  ownership.  In  this  case  of  deriva- 


1.  (Savigny,  p.  166.) — 2.  (Dig.  18,  tit.  1,  s.  74.) — 3.  (Compare 
Lord  Hardwicke’s  remarks  on  this  matter,  Ward  v.  Turner,  2 
Ves.)—4.  (Paulas.  S.  R.,  v  tit.  2,  s.  1.) 


tive  possessio,  the  apprehension  is  the  same  as  it 
the  case  of  acquiring  a  juristical  possessio  ;  but  the 
animus  with  which  the  thing  is  apprehended  cannot 
be  the  “  animus  domini,"  but  merely  the  “ animus 
possidendi,"  that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  jus  pos- 
sessionis,  which  the  possessor  transfers,  and  nothing 
more.  The  detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred 
without  the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  de¬ 
tention  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of 
the  jus  possessionis.  There  are  three  classes  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  transfer  of  detention  :  1.  those  which 
are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative  possessio 
2.  those  which  always  are  ;  and,  3.  those  which  are 
sometimes.  The  first  class  comprehends  such 
cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a  thing  is 
transferred  to  an  agent  ( procurator ),  and  the  case 
of  a  commodatum.  (Vid.  Commodatum.)  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  comprehends  the  case  of  the  emphyteu- 
ta,  which  is  a  possessio,  but  only  a  derivative  one, 
as  the  emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus  domini ;  it 
also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  creditor  who  re¬ 
ceives  the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a  contractus 
pignoris,  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a 
pignus  praetorium,  pignus  in  causa  judicati  captum, 
nor  a  pactum  hypothecs.  In  the  case  of  a  con¬ 
tractus  pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  delivered  to 
the  creditor  he  had  possessio,  that  is,  a  right  to  the 
interdicts,  but  not  possessio  civilis,  that  is,  the  right 
of  usucapion.  The  debtor  had  no  possessio  at  all, 
but,  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to  a  general  rule,  he 
continued  the  usucapion  that  had  been  commenced. 

,  (Vid.  Pignus.)  The  third  class  comprehends  de- 
positum  and  precarium. 

The  right  of  possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  interdict  (vid.  Interdictum), 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  to  posses¬ 
sio  has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of  this 
juris  quasi  possessio  are  personal  servitutes,  reai 
servitutes,  and  jura  in  re  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  class  of  servitutes,  of  which  superficies  is  the 
only  proper  instance.  In  all  the  cases  of  juris  quasi 
possessio,  the  acquisition  •  and  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  possession  depend  on  the  corpus  and 
animus ;  and  the  animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  cor¬ 
poreal  thing.  The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes 
(particularly  usus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable 
from  the  natural  possession  of  the  thing,  and  the 
possession  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the 
same  way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
As  to  the  juris  quasi  possessio  of  real  servitutes, 
there  are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to 
the  servitus  must  do  some  act,  which,  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  he  forbidden  to  do  (servitus  qua 
in  putiendo  consistit),  or  the  owner  of  property  has 
no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if  the 
right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (servitus  qua  in  non 
faciendo  consistit).  As  to  the  first  class,  which 
may  be  called  positive  servitutes,  the  acquisition  of 
the  juris  quasi  possessio  consists  merely  ji  doing 
some  act  which  is  the  object  of  the  right,  and  the 
doing  of  this  act  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right.1  This  rule  applies  to  the  jus 
itineris,  actus,  vise,  and  others,  wdiich  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  possession  of  any  other  property.  Such 
an  act  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi,  or  the  driving  a 
beam  into  the  wall  of  one’s  neighbour’s  house,  is  a 
right  connected  with  the  possession  of  another 
piece  of  property,  and  the  possession  of  this  right 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  it.  As  to  the  second 
class,  which  may  be  called  negative  servitutes,  the 
juris  quasi  possessio  is  acquired  in  consequence  of 
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the  persin  whose  right  is  thereby  limited  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  some  act  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  claims  the  servitus,  and  meeting  with 
opposition  to  such  act,  and  acquiescing  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition.1 *  This  juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
'bunded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
act  which  can  give  such  right 

Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  corpus 
and  the  animus  continue.  If  both  cease,  or  either 
of  them  ceases,  the  possession  is  gone.®  As  to  the 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost  when,  in  consequence 
of  any  event,  the  possessor  cannot  operate  on  the 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of  mo¬ 
vable  things,  the  possession  is  lost  when  another 
person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force  or  se¬ 
cretly  :  in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  lost 
when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  ;  but  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an¬ 
other  occupies  his  land  without  his  knowledge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  till  he  attempts  to  ex¬ 
ercise  ownership  over  the  land,  and  is  prevented  by 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or,  through  fear, 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  possession.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  is  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  possessor  knows 
the  fact,  and  acquiesces  by  doing  nothing,  he  loses 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  the  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is,  that  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession  The  possession  is  lost 
corpore  et  animo  when  the  possessor  gives  up  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  the 
case  of  a  juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  possessio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together.  There 
can  be  no  juris  quasi  possessio  without  the  animus 
possidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the  animus  pos- 
sidendi,  the  juris  quasi  possessio  must  cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  a  person  who  represents 
the  possessor.  Such  person  may  himself  acquire 
the  possession  by  exercising  the  animus  possidendi 
wrhon  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  corporeal 
act :  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  this  is  furtum  ; 
in  the  case  of  immovable  things,  it  is  violent  dis¬ 
possession.  The  possession  can  be  lost  through 
the  representative  in  all  cases  in  which  it  would 
have  been  lost  by  the  possessor  if  there  had  been 
no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Roman 
law,  the  theory  of  possessio  is  treated  as  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  theory  of  ownership  (dominium).  The 
view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it  is  also  not 
universally  acquiesced  in.  For  instance,  Gans,  in 
his  chapter  on  Possession,3  begins  with  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  sections : 

§  103.  Darstcllung  der  verschiedenen  herschenden 
Meinungen  uber  den  Besitz. — Der  Besitz  ist  kein 
blosses  factum,  und  enstehl  nicht  als  recht,  durch  den 
umweg  des  unrechts. 

§  104.  Der  Besitz  als  das  eigenthum  nach  der 
seite  des  bloss  besonderen  willens.  —  Anfangendes, 
pr'dsumtives  eigenthum. 

Savigny’s  view,  on  the  contrary,  is  briefly  this : 
“  Possession  is  a  fact  (factum),  so  far  as  a  mere 
factish  (unjuristical)  relation  (detention)  is  the  found¬ 
ation  of  it.  But  possession  is  also  a  right,  so  far 
as  rights  are  connecteu  with  the  bare  existence  of 
the  relation  of  fact.  Consequently,  possession  is 
beta  fact  and  right.” 

Also  :  “The  only  right  arising  from  bare  possession 
us  a  right  to  the  interdicts” — and  “  the  right  to  the 
interdicts  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  exercise  of 
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I  ownership  being  obstructed  wrongfully,  as,  for  it* 
stance,  by  force.” 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  Agrari^e  Leges  that 
|  the  origin  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  used  by  the  Roman  wr> 
ters  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public  lands.  These  terms  did  not  express 
ownership  (ex  jure  Quimtium) :  they  had,  in  fact,  no 
more  relation  to  ownership  than  the  possessio  of 
which  this  article  treats.  Still,  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was  such,  that  one  may 
easily  conceive  how  the  term  possessio  became  ap¬ 
plicable  to  various  cases  in  wrhich  there  was  no 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  something  that  had  an 
analogy  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  damnum  infect- 
um,  with  reference  to  the  second  missio  in  posses¬ 
sionem  (ex  secundo  decreto),  the  praetor  says  “  possi¬ 
dere  jubebo,”  which  is  equivalent  to  giving  bonita- 
rian  ownership  with  the  power  of  usucapion.  A 
ususfructus  which  could  only  be  maintained  by  the 
jus  praetorium,  was  a  possessio  ususfructus  as  op¬ 
posed  to  dominium  ususfructus.  The  expressions 
hereditatis  or  bonorum  possessio  do  not  mean  the 
actual  possession  of  the  things,  but  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  praetoria  hereditas  :  for  this  bono¬ 
rum  possessio  has  the  same  relation  to  the  hereditas 
that  bonitarian  has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  ( Vid. 
Dominium,  Heres  )  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy 
in  all  these  instances  to  the  possessio  of  the  ager 
publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  person 
to  a  particular  thing  is  recognised.  This  will  also 
explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground  came  to 
be  called  possessio :  such  property  was  not  Quiri¬ 
tarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  land  ;  a  right  which  the  word  pos¬ 
sessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Thus  the  name  pos¬ 
sessio  was  transferred  from  the  right  to  its  object, 
and  ager  and  possessio  were  thus  opposed :  ager 
was  a  piece  of  land  which  was  the  object  of  Quiri¬ 
tarian  ownership,  and  possessio  a  piece  of  land 
which  was  either  accidentally  an  object  only  of  bo¬ 
nitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus  Italicus  of  which 
there  had  been  merely  tradition  ;  or  it  was  land  that 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
such  as  provincial  land1  and  the  old  ager  publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  possessio  appear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  only 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  possessio.  The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  precarium,  also,  is  explained,  when  we 
know  that  it  expressed  originally  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  patronus  and  the  cliens  who  occupied 
the  possessio  of  the  patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  interdictum  de  preca- 
rio  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Farther,  we  may 
thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  case 
of  a  lessee  of  ager  vectigalis,  who,  though  he  had 
only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  possessio :  the 
ager  vectigalis  was  in  fact  fashioned  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  old  ager  publicus,  and  it  was  a 
simple  process  to  transfer  to  it  that  notion  of  pos 
sessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  age? 
publicus  (Vid.  Emphyteusis.) 

This  article,  read  in  connexion  with  the  article 
on  the  Agrarise  Leges  and  the  Licinian  Rogations 
(vid.  Rogationes  Licini^s),  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  ager  publicus  and  privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  ,s  from  Savigny, 
Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  fifth  ed.,  1 S27.  There  is 
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an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by  Warnkonig, 
“  Analyse  du  traite  de  la  possession  par  M.  de  Sa- 
vigny,  Liege,  1824  and  a  summary  view  of  Sa- 
vigny’s  Theory  is  given  by  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch, 
dec.,  ii.,  p.  7.1 

POSSE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.  (Vid.  Bonorum  Pos- 
skssio.) 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTTNA.  ( Vid .  Inter- 
r-!OTUM,  p.  544.) 

POSTICUM.  {Vid.  Janua,  p.  524.) 

POSTLIMI'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMINII.  ‘‘There 

а. j,"  says  Pomponius,3  “  two  kinds  of  postliminium, 
for  a  man  may  either  return  himself  or  recover 
something.”  Postliminium  is  farther  defined  by 
Paulus3  to  be  the  “  right  of  recovering  a  lost  thing 
from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  restored  to  its 
former  status,  which  right  has  been  established  be¬ 
tween  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  people  and  kings 
by  usage  and  enactments  Kmoribus  ac  legibus ) ;  for 
what  we  have  lost  in  war  or  even  out  of  war,  if  we 
recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover  postliminio ;  and 
this  usage  has  been  introduced  by  natural  equity,  in 
order  that  he  who  was  wrongfully  detained  by 
strangers  should  recover  his  former  rights  on  re¬ 
turning  into  his  own  territories  (in  fines  suos).” 
Again,  Paulus  says,  “  a  man  seems  to  have  returned 
postliminio  when  he  has  entered  our  territory  (in 
fines  nostros  inlraverit),  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for 
a  postliminium  (sicuti  admittitur 4)  (1)  when  he  has 
g  )ne  beyond  our  territories  (ubi  fines  nostros  exces- 
k it).  But  if  a  man  has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance 
^socia)  or  friendship  with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a 
king  in  alliance  or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears 
to  have  forthwith  returned  by  postliminium,  be¬ 
cause  he  then  first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the 
name  of  the  Roman  state.”  These  extracts  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  as  to  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion.5  The  explanation  of  Sca?vola,  as  given  by 
Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
post  and  limen  :  “  what  has  been  lost  by  us  and  has 
come  to  an  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  has  gone  from 
its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterward  (post)  re¬ 
turned  to  the  same  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  postliminium.”  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and  an 
object  of  the  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer6  sug¬ 
gests  that  postliminium  must  be  viewed  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  pomoerium.  There  is  a  fanciful  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch7  in  his  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  are  those  who  have  been  falsely 
reported  to  have  died  in  a  foreign  land,  not  received 
into  the  house  through  the  door  in  case  of  their  re¬ 
turn,  but  let  down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof  ? 

If  a  Roman  citizen,  during  war,  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  an  enemy,  he  sustained  a  diminutio  capi¬ 
tis  maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in  abey¬ 
ance.  Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  became  a 
slave ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if  he  had 
any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  (pendere)  by  virtue  of  the  jus  postliminii : 
when  he  returned,  his  children  were  again  in  his 
power ;  and  if  he  died  in  captivity,  they  became  sui 
juris.  Whether  their  condition  as  sui  juris  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or  of  the  death,  was 
a  disputed  matter  ;9  but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after 
Gaius,  declares  that  in  such  case  he  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  died  when  he  was  made  captive  ; 
and  this  is  certainly  the  true  deduction  from  the 

1.  {Vid.  also  Gaius,  iv.,  138-170. — Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  15. — Dig.  41, 

tit.  2,3  ;  43,  tit.  16-23,  26,  31.— Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  32  ;  viii.,  tit.  4,  5, 

б,  9.— Cod.  Theod.,  iv.,  tit.  22,  23.)— 2.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  14.) 

—3  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  19.) — 4.  (The  reading  in  Flor.,  Geb., 

and  Spang,  is  “sicuti  amittitur.”) — 5.  (Cic.,  Top.,  8.) — 6. 

(Gottling,  Geschichte  der  R3m.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  117.)— 
f.  (Quaesl  Rom.,  5  ) — 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  129.) 


premises.  In  the  case  of  a  filius  or  nepos  being 
made  captive,  the  parental  power  wras  suspended 
(in  suspenso).  If  the  son  returned,  he  obtained  his 
civic  rights,  and  the  father  resumed  his  parental 
powers,  which  is  the  case  mentioned  in  the  Di¬ 
gest.1  As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  tho 
husband  did  not  recover  his  wife  jure  postliminii, 
but  the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.  This 
rule  of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any 
then  existed,  was  dissolved.  If  a  Roman  was  ran¬ 
somed  by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and 
the  jus  postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes,  by  an  act  of  the  state,  a  man  was  giv 
en  up  bound  to  an  enemy,  and  if  the  enemy  would 
not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether  he  had 
the  jus  postliminii.  This  w'as  the  case  with  Sp. 
Postumius,  who  was  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  and 
with  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Numantines  ;  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  they 
had  no  jus  postliminii  :s  and  Mancinus  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  civic  rights  by  a  lex.3 

Cicero4  uses  the  word  postliminium  in  a  different 
sense ;  for  he  applies  it  to  a  man  who  had,  by  his 
own  voluntary  act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state, 
and  subsequently  resumed  his  original  civic  rights 
by  postliminium. 

It  appears  that  the  jus  postliminii  was  founded  on 
the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been  absent 
from  home — a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  applica¬ 
tion  ;  for  as  the  captive,  during  his  absence,  could  not 
do  any  legal  act,  the  interval  of  captivity  was  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  terminated  by 
his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as  the 
source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they  claimed 
it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly,  things  taken  by 
the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners ;  but  when  they 
were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their  original  own¬ 
ers.  This  wras  the  case  with  land  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  following 
movables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  as  res 
postliminii  :5  “  homo  (that  is,  slaves),  navis,  mulus  cli- 
lellarius,  equus,  equa  quce  frcena  recipere  solct."* 
Arms  were  not  res  postliminii,  for  it  was  a  maxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost. 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean 
the  recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.  If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  w^e  should  suppose  that  the  thing 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap¬ 
ture  ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  might  not 
be  the  case.  If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  was  ransomed 
by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner  could  not 
have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom  :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter  was  settled  if 
a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  property  (of  the  class 
res  postliminii)  that  had  belonged  to  another  Roman 
citizen.  But  this  apparent  difficulty  may  perhaps 
be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war,  no  Roman  citizen 
could  individually  be  considered  as  acting  on  his 
own  behalf  under  any  circumstances,  and,  therefore, 
whatever  he  did  was  the  act  of  the  state.  It  is  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Labeo,7  “  Si  quid  bello  captum  est,  in  prceda 
est,  non  postliminio  redit and  Pomponius8  states, 
that  if  the  enemy  is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the 
lands  return  to  their  former  owners,  being  neither 
considered  public  land  nor  praeda  ;  in  making  which 
remark  he  evidently  assumes  the  general  doctrine 

1.  (49,  tit.  15,  s.  14.)— 2.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.,  40— Id.,  De  Off., 
iii.,  30. — Id.,  Top.,  8.— Id.,  Pro  Caecina,  c.  34. — Dig.  49,  tit  15, 
s.  4 ;  50,  tit.  7,  s.  17.)— 3.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  7,  s.  17.)— 4.  (Pro  Balbo, 
c.  12  )— 5.  (Top., 8.)— 6.  (Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  Postliminium  ) 
—7.  (Dig  49.  tit.  15,  s.  28.)— 8.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s.  20.) 
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(aid  down  by  Labeo.  Paulas  also,  in  his  remark  on 
Labeo’s  rule  of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  which  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  If,  then, 
anything  taken  in  war  was  booty  ( praeda ),  to  what 
did  the  jus  postliminii  apply  1  It  applied,  at  least, 
to  all  that  was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender,  and  slaves,  no  doubt,  were 
a  very  important  part  of  all  such  things  as  were 
captured  or  lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  they  were 
things  that  could  be  easily  identified  and  restored 
to  their  owners.  It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who 
escaped  from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  maxim  “  qua  res  hostiles  apud  nos  sunt, 
occupantium  Jiunt,"1  has  no  reference  to  capture 
from  the  enemy,  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
posed.8 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty  that  has  been  already  suggested  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanation,  if  a  man 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  recover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is,  that 
it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  postliminium, 
particularly  as  regards  things,  waits  for  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  a  general  rule,  all  movables  be¬ 
longing  to  an  enemy  which  were  captured  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  army  were  praeda,  apparently  not  the  property 
of  the  individual  soldier  who  happened  to  lay  his 
hands  on  them,  but  the  property  of  the  state,  or,  at 
least,  of  the  army.  Now  the  difficulty  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  all  movables  so  taken  were  praeda,  ex¬ 
cept  res  postliminii,  or  whether  all  things  so  taken 
were  praeda,  res  postliminii  included.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  case,  the  res  postliminii  would  be  the  property 
of  the  owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have 
been  his  .  in  the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become 
praeda,  it  had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
of  being  a  res  postliminii.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly 
arises  from  the  expression  of  Labeo  above  quoted, 
Si  quid,  &c.,  where  the  Floientine  reading  has  been 
followed.  But  Bynkershoeki. * 3  amends  the  reading 
into  Si  quod,  &c.,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
doubted. 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap¬ 
tive,  and  afterward  returned,  the  will  was  good  jure 
postliminii.  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will  was 
wood  by  the  lex  Cornelia.  The  law  of  postlimini¬ 
um  applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  when 
the  circumstances  were  such  that  the  person  or  the 
thing  could  become  the  property  of  another  nation,4 
as,  for  instance,  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an 
amicitia,  hospitium,  nor  a  fcedus  with  Rome ;  for 
such  might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  hostis.  A  nation  was  not  hos- 
tis,  in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation  had 
declared  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and  pirates 
were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was  captured  by 
them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
need  of  the  jus  postliminii. 

POSTIJMUS.  (Vid.  Herbs,  Roman.) 

*POTA  MOGEI'TON  (n orapoyeiruv),  the  Pota- 
vwgcton  natans,  or  Floating  Pondweed.8 

*POTE/RION  (7 Torijpiov),  a  species  of  plant. 
Pena  and  Lobelius  held  it  to  be  the  Poterium  spino- 
sum,  L.,  but  Sprengel  is  inclined  to  think,  with  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Clusius,  that  it  is  the  Astragalus  Pote- 
tium,  Pall.,  being  a  species  of  Tragacanth,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linnaeus.6 

POTESTAS.  (Vid.  Patria  Potestas.) 

*POTHUS  (irodog),  “  a  species  of  plant,  which 
Sprengel,  in  the  first  edition  >f  his  R.  H  H.,  sets 


i.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  1,  s.  51.) — 2  (Mlihlenbrur h,  Doctr.  Pand.,  p. 

i42  ) — 3.  (Op.  Omn.,  i.,  p.  76.) — 4.  (Dig.  49,  tit.  15,  s  5.) — 5. 

(D’uacw.,  iv„  99.) — 6.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  15  — Adams  Append,  s.  v  ) 
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down  for  the  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  for  the  Amaryllis  lutea,  but  upon  a  doubtful 
reading  according  to  Schneider.  Bauhin,  however, 
is  pretty  decided  in  favour  of  the  Lychnis  Chalce¬ 
donica."1 

PRAC'TORES  ("puKToptg),  subordinate  officers 
(ovopa  vnripeaiug,  says  Pollux8)  who  collected  the 
fines  and  penalties  (emfioXdg  and  Tiprjpara)  imposed 
by  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice,  and  payable  to 
the  state.  The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  film, 
or  the  yye/iuv  dinaorripiov,  gave  notice  thereof  in 
writing  to  the  n pduropeg.  He  was  then  said  'em 
ypaipeiv  to  ripqpa  rolg  npuKropaiv,  and  the  debtor’s 
name  irapadodf/vai  rolg  wpuKropaiv.  If  the  fine  or 
any  part  thereof  was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  no¬ 
tice  was  sent  to  the  rapiai  of  the  god  or  goddess  to 
whom  the  temple  belonged.5  The  name  of  the 
debtor,  with  the  sum  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay,  was  entered  by  the  irpauropeg  in  a  tablet  in 
the  Acropolis.  Hence  the  debtor  was  said  to  be 
eyyeypapp.evog  rip  dr/pooiip,  or  tv  rrj  uuponoXei.  It 
was  the  business  of  the  irpuuropeg  to  demand  pay 
ment  of  this  sum,  and,  if  they  received  it,  to  pay  it 
over  to  the  dnodeKrai,  and  also  to  erase  the  name 
of  the  debtor  in  the  register  aXel<j>eiv  or  inraAei- 
<j>uv).  Such  erasure  usually  took  place  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  some  members  of  the  senate.  An  Ivdeil-tg 
lay  against  any  man  who  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  a  fraudulent  entry  or  erasure  of  a  debt.4  The 
collectors  took  no  steps  to  enforce  payment ;  but, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  npvraveia  from  the 
registering  of  the  debt  (or,  in  case  of  a  penalty  im¬ 
posed  on  a  ypacpij  i)6peug,  after  the  expiration  of 
eleven  days),  if  it  still  remained  unpaid,  it  was 
doubled,  and  an  entry  made  accordingly.8  There¬ 
upon  immediate  measures  might  be  taken’ for  seiz¬ 
ure  and  confiscation  of  the  debtor’s  goods ;  but  here 
the  irp&KTopeg  had  no  farther  duty  to  perform,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  to  give  information  of  the  default  to 
the  senate.6 

PR^ECI'NCTIO.  (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  53.) 

*PRH2C0/CIA  ( npaiicoiaa ),  called  (3epiuoKr,a  in 
the  Geoponica,  the  same  as  the  prjXa  ’Appeviauu,  be¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  the  Apricot,  or  Prunus  Armcmaca .’ 

PILECO'NES,  Criers,  were  employed  for  various 
purposes  :  1 .  In  sales  by  auction,  they  frequently 
advertised  the  time,  place,  and  conditions  of  sale  : 
they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the  biddings 
and  amusing  the  company,  though  the  property  was 
knocked  down  by  the  magister  auctionis.*  (Vid. 
Auctio.)  2.  In  all  public  assemblies  they  ordered 
silence.9  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called  the  centu¬ 
ries  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pronounced  the 
vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out  the  names  of 
those  who  were  elected.10  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  and  defendant.11  5.  In  the  public  games,  they 
invited  the  people  to  attend,  and  proclaimed  the 
victors.18  6.  In  solemn  funerals  they  also  invited 
people  to  attend  by  a  certain  form;  hence  these 
funerals  were  called  funera  indictiva.15  r>.  When 
things  were  lost,  they  cried  them  and  s e arvAAxi  for 

I.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8. — Bauhin,  Pinax,  381. — Eustath. 
ad  Horn.,  Od„  xi.,  201. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Onom.,  vjii , 
114.) — 3.  (A5sch.,  c.  Timarch,  5.  —  Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  11,  ed. 
Steph. — Detnosth.,  c.  Theocr.,  1328.) — 4.  (Ilarpoc.  and  Suida*. 
s.  v.  ’ kypoipbiv,  airoScKTai,  \ptv&eyypa<pfi.—  Andoc.,  De  My*t., 

11,  ed.  Steph.  —  Deniosth.,  c.  Aristog.,  778. —  Id.,  o  Theocr., 
1338.)  —  5.  (JEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  3,  ed.  Steph.  —  Demosth.,  c. 
Pant.,  973. — Id.,  c.  Theocr.,  1322.  —  Id.,  c.  Near,  1347.)  —  6. 
(Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  i.,  167,  171,  418,  421.) — 7.  (Dioscor., 
i.,  165. — Geopon.,  x.,  73. — Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  31. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  419. — Cic.  ail  Att., 
xii.,  40.  —  Id.,  De  Otf.,  ii.,  23.)  —  9.  (Liv.,  iii.,  47  —  }  aut., 
PoBii.,prol.  11.) — JO.  (Cic.  inVerr.,  II.,  v.,  15. — Id.,  Pr.  Mi.  .35.) 
—  11.  (Suet.,  Tib.  11.)— 12.  (Cic.  ad  F  im.,  v,  12.)-  -13.  (Fe* 
tus.  s.  v.  Quirites.  -Suet.,  Jul.,  84.) 
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v„en..  «  la  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment, 
the)  sometimes  conveyed  the  commands  of  the  ma 
gistrates  to  the  lictors.2 

Their  office,  called  prceconium,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable:  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  from  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.3  Under  the  early  emperors,  how¬ 
ever,  it  became  very  profitable,4 *  which  was,  no  doubt, 
partly  owing  to  fees  to  which  they  were  entitled  in 
the  courts  of  justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and 
partly  tr>  the  bribes  which  they  received  from  the 
suitors,  &e. 

PRiECO'NITJM  ( Vid .  Pr^econes.) 

PRHDDA.  (Vid.  Postliminium.) 

PRADDIA'TOR.  ( Vid.  Pr^es.) 

PRiEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Prjes.) 

PR.E'DIUM.  This  word  originally  signified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Varro,8  any  property  which  was  made  a 
security  to  the  state  by  a  praes  :  “  Prcedia  dicta, 
item  ut  pr cedes,  a  prcestando,  quod  ea  pignori  data  pub- 
lice  mancupis  Jidem  prcestent."  Subsequently  the 
word  was  limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this 
sense  prasdia  were  divided  into  rustica  and  urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given  : 
Rustica  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  (in  agro),  and  urbana  are 
those  which  are  in  the  city,  and  comprise  buildings. 
Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted  not  in  the 
ownership  of  praedia,  but  in  certain  rights  with  re¬ 
spect  to  them,  were  called  jura  praediorum.  As  to 
a  difference  in  the  mode  of  transferring  such  jura 
in  the  case  of  praedia  rustica  and  urbana,  see  Ga- 
ius  *  A  praedium  which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was 
said  “  servire,”  and  wras  “  a  praedium  serviens.” 

Provincialia  praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria :  the  former  were  in  those  provinces  which 
'■*:  ere  considered  to  belong  to  the  populus  Romanus, 
gtud  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which  were  con- 
bit  ered  to  belong  to  the  Caesar.7 

Under  the  word  Colonus  a  reference  was  made 
to  praedium  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  coloni  of 
the  later  imperial  period. 

These  coloni  were  designated  by  the  various 
names  of  coloni,  rustici,  originarii,  adscriptitii,  in- 
quilini,  tributarii,  censiti.  A  person  might  become 
a  colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which  the  term 
originarius  was  used.  When  both  the  parents  were 
coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same  master,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  coloni.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and 
the  mother  a  slave,  or  conversely,  the  children  fol¬ 
lowed  the  condition  of  the  mother.  If  the  father 
was  free  and  the  mother  a  colona,  the  children 
were  coloni,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
mother.  If  the  father  was  a  colonus  and  the  moth¬ 
er  free,  the  children  before  the  time  of  Justinian  fol¬ 
lowed  the  condition  of  the  father ;  afterward  Jus¬ 
tinian  declared  such  children  to  be  free,  but  finally 
he  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  coloni.  If  both 
parents  were  colom  and  belonged  to  different  mas¬ 
ters,  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  masters  should 
divide  the  children  between  them,  and  if  there  was 
an  odd  one,  it  should  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother. 
If  a  man  lived  for  thirty  years  as  a  colonus,  he  be¬ 
came  the  colonus  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
he  lived ;  and,  though  he  was  still  free,  he  could 
not  leave  the  land  :  and  a  man  who  had  possessed 
for  thirty  years  a  colonus  belonging  to  another, 
could  defend  himself  against  the  claim  of  the  former 
owner  by  the  praescriptio  triginta  annorum  A  con¬ 
stitution  of  Valentinian  III.  declared  how  free  per¬ 
sons  might  become  coloni  by  agreement,  and,  though 

1  ( Plant.,  Merc.,  iii.,4,  78. — Petron.,  S7.) — 2.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  15.) 

—  3  (Cic.  ad  Fain.,  vi.,  18.) — 4.  (Jur.,  iii.,  157. —  Id.,  vii.,  6. 

— Mait.,  v.,  56,  11. — Id.,  vi.,  8,  5.) — 5.  (L.  L.,  v.,  40,  ed.  Muller.) 

(ii.,  29.) — 1  (Gaius,  ii.,  21.) 
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there  is  neither  this  nor  any  simiJa/  regulation  in 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  there  is  a  passage  which  ap¬ 
parently  recognises  that  persons  might  become  co- 
loni  by  such  agreement.1 

The  coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  condi¬ 
tion  in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that  of 
slaves,  a  circumstance  which  will  explain  their  be¬ 
ing  called  servi  terrse,  and  sometimes  being  con¬ 
trasted  with  liberi.  They  had,  however,  connubium, 
which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  distinguishes 
them  clearly  from  slaves.2  But,  like  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  corporeal  punishment,  and  they  had 
no  right  of  action  against  their  master,  whose  rela¬ 
tion  to  them  was  expressed  by  the  term  patron  us  3 
The  colonus  was  attached  to  the  soil,  and  he  could 
not  be  permanently  separated  from  it  by  his  own 
act,  or  by  that  of  his  patronus,  or  by  the  consent  of 
the  two.  The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with 
the  coloni,  but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.4 
He  could,  however,  transfer  superabundant  coloni 
from  one  to  another  of  his  own  estates.  When  an 
estate  held  in  common  was  divided,  married  persons 
and  relatives  were  not  to  be  separated.  The  ground 
of  there  being  no  legal  power  of  separating  the  co¬ 
loni  and  the  estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  ar 
rangement  was  favourable  to  agriculture,  and  there 
were  also  financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as 
will  presently  appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
colonus  could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that 
of  his  becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered 
to  be  done  with  the  patron’s  consent,  as  the  burden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general  rule 
foi  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the  land 
on  which  he  lived  :  the  amount  was  fixed  by  cus¬ 
tom,  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but,  as  the  land-own¬ 
er  might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in  such 
case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action  against  him, 
which  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above 
stated.8  There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the 
rent  was  a  money  payment,  either  by  agreement  or 
by  custom. 

A  farther  analogy  between  the  condition  of  servi 
and  coloni  appears  from  the  fact  of  the  property  of 
coloni  being  called  their  peculium.  It  is,  however, 
distinctly  stated  mat  they  could  hold  property  ;*  and 
the  expressions  which  declare  that  they  could  have 
nothing  “  propria,”7  seem  merely  to  declare  that  it 
was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their  having  power 
to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the  consent  of  their 
patroni.  It  appears  that  a  colonus  could  make  a 
will,  and  that,  if  he  made  none,  his  property  went 
to  his  next  of  kin  :  for  if  a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon, 
&c.,  died  intestate  and  without  kin,  his  property 
went  to  the  church  or  convent  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed,  except  such  as  he  had  as  a  colonus,  which  went 
to  his  patronus,  who,  with  respect  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  is  called  dominus  possessionis.8  Some 
classes  of  coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating  their  prop¬ 
erty.  9 

The  land-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  occupied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  but  the 
coloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poll-tax, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  domi¬ 
nus,  who  recovered  it  from  the  colonus.  The  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  colonus  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why  this 
class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state,  and 
why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  only  when  the  co¬ 
lonus  had  lived  as  a  free  man  for  thirty  years  that 


1.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  22.) — 2.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  24  )  —  3 
(Cod.  Theod.,  v.,  tit.  11.)  —  4.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  2,  7  )  —  i 
(Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  47,  s.  5.)— 6.  (Cod.  Theod.,  v.,  tit.  11.) — 7.  (Cod, 
xi.,  tit  49,  s.  2.)  —  8.  (Cod.  The.d.,  v,  tit.  3  )  -  9.  (Cod.,  xi., 
tit.  47,  s.  23  ' 
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be  could  maintain  his  freedom  by  a  praescriptio,  but 
Justinian,  abolished  this  prescripts,  and  thus  em¬ 
powered  the  dominus  to  assert  his  right  after  any 
lapse  of  time.1  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the 
poll-tax,  the  coloni  were  called  iribiitarii,  censiti  or 
censibus  obnoxii ,  adscriptilii,  udscriptiticz  conditionis, 
and  censibus  adscripti.  This  term  adscriptio  appears 
to  have  no  reference  to  their  being  attached  to  the 
'and,  but  it  refers  to  their  liability  to  the  poll-tax  as 
being  rated  in  the  tax-books  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  the  Greek  term  for  adscriptitius  is  ’Evano- 
ypa<j>oc- 

As  the  coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  class  of 
Latini  and  peregrini  hardly  existed  in  the  later  ages 
of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  coloni  to  have 
had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  and  it  is  a 
consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connubium  gen¬ 
erally.  A  constitution  of  Justinian,  however,*  de¬ 
clared  the  marriage  of  a  colonus  who  belonged  to 
another  person  and  a  free  woman  to  be  void.  The 
constitution  does  not  seem  to  mean  anything  else 
than  that  in  this  case  the  emperor  took  away  the 
connubium,  whether  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Savig- 
ny,  or  for  other  reasons,  is  immaterial.  This  spe¬ 
cial  exception,  however,  proves  the  general  rule  as 
to  connubium. 

The  origin  of  these  coloni  seems  absolutely  uncer¬ 
tain.  They  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage 
of  the  Pandect3  under  the  name  of  inquilinus,  a 
term  which  certainly  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  coloni.  The  passage  just  referred  to 
states  that,  if  a  man  bequeaths  as  a  legacy  the  in- 
quilini  without  the  predia  to  which  they  adhere 
{sine  prcediis  quibus  adhcerent),  it  is  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the  coloni 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  ;  but  the  explanation  that 
he  suggests  seems  a  very  forced  one,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  his  explanation  of  another  passage 
in  the  Digest.4  The  condition  of  the  old  clients 
seems  to  bear  some  relation  to  that  of  the  coloni,  but 
all  historical  traces  of  one  class  growing  out  of  the 
other  are  entirely  wanting ;  and,  indeed,  all  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  real  origin  of  the  coloni  seems  to  fail 
altogether. 

Savigny  observes  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historical  connexion  between  the  villeins  {villani) 
of  modern  Europe  and  the  coloni,  though  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  condi¬ 
tions.  There  were,  however,  many  important  dis¬ 
tinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  villein  services  due  to 
the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the 
case  of  the  coloni,  so  far  as  we  know.  Littleton’s 
Tenures,  section  172,  &c.,  and  Bractcn,5  may  be 
consulted  as  to  the  incidents  of  villeinage. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  coloni  is  from 
Savigny’s  Essay  on  the  subject,  which  is  translated 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  ii. 

PRaEFECTUS.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  102.) 

PRaEFECTUS  aERA'RII.  {Vid..  aErarium.) 

PRaEFECTUS  ANNO'NaE,  the  praefect  of  the 
provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was  not  a 
regular  magistrate  under  the  Republic,  but  was  only 
appointed  in  cases  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  when 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  the  prices  at  which  corn 
was  to  be  sold.6  The  superintendence  of  the  corn- 
market  throughout  the  whole  Republic  was  at  a  la¬ 
ter  period  intrusted  to  Pompey  for  a  period  of  five 
years  ;7  and,  in  accordance  with  this  example,  Au¬ 
gustus  took  the  same  superintendence  upon  himself, 
and  commanded  that  two  persons,  who  had  been 
praetors  five  years  before,  should  b>  appointed  every 


•  *Cod.,  xi.  tit.  47,  8.  23.)  —  2.  (Nov.,  22,  c.  17.)  —  3.  (Dig. 
,  .  A 2.)-  4  '50,  tit.  15,  s.  4.)— 5.  (fol.  6,  24.)— 6.  (Liv.,  iv., 
'2. — Nisbunr,  Hist,  of  Rome, ii.,  p. 418.) — 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxix., 
— Cic.  ad  Att.,  'v.,  1. — I  iv  ,  Epit.,  104.) 
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year  for  the  distribution  of  the  corn1  {curam  frumcs 
ti  populo  dividundi3).  Subsequently  Augustus  a? 
signed  this  duty  to  two  persons  of  consular  rank  ; 
but  he  also  created  an  officer,  under  the  title  of  Pra 
fectus  Annonce,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.  This  office  was  a  per¬ 
manent  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held  tj 
one  person  at  a  time  :  he  had  jurisdiction  over  al 
matters  appertaining  to  the  corn-market,  and,  like 
the  Prcefectus  Vigilum,  was  chosen  from  the  equites 
and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary  magis 
trates.4  The  praefectus  annonae  continued  to  exis.' 
till  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire :  respecting  hit 
duties  in  later  times,  see  Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom 
Reekie ,  p.  373,  374. 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  LVid.  Aquae  Doc 
TUB,  p.  75.) 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTRO'RUM,  prefect  of  trn 
camp,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
There  was  one  to  each  legion.8  We  learn  from  Ve- 
getius6  that  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the 
vallum,  fossa,  &c.,  and  also  to  the  internal  economy 
of  it. 

PRiEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the  times 
of  the  Republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet  ;7  but 
Augustus  appointed  two  permanent  officers  with 
this  title,  one  of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna 
on  the  Hadriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the 
Tuscan  Sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet.8 

PRaEFECTUS  FABRUM.  {Vid.  Fabri.) 

PRaEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.  {Vid.  Colo- 
NIA,  p.  282.) 

PRaEFECTUS  PRaETO'RIO  was  the  command¬ 
er  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperor’s  person. 
( Vid.  PraEtoriani.)  This  office  was  instituted  by 
Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  military,  and  had 
comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it  ;*  but  un¬ 
der  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  commander  of  the 
praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prefects  be¬ 
came  only  second  to  that  of  the  emperors.10  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  praetorio  to  the  emperor  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  Republic.11  From  the  reign  of 
Severus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  prefects,  like  the 
viziers  of  the  East,  had  the  superintendence  of  all 
departments  of  the  state,  the  palace,  the  army,  the 
finances,  and  the  law ;  they  also  had  a  court  in 
which  they  decided  cases.1*  The  office  of  prefect 
of  the  pretorium  was  not  confined  to  military  offi¬ 
cers  ;  it  was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  oth¬ 
er  distinguished  jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  prefects ;  afterward 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two ;  from  the  time 
of  Commodus,  sometimes  three,15  and  even  four. 
They  were,  as  a  regular  rule,  chosen  only  from  the 
equites  ;14  but,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus, 
the  dignity  of  senator  was  always  joined  with  their 
office.15 

Under  Constantine  the  prefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  command,  and  changed  into  govern¬ 
ors  of  provinces.  He  appointed  four  such  prefects : 
the  one  who  commonly  attended  on  the  imperial 
court  had  the  command  of  Thrace,  the  whole  of  the 
East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the  command  of 
Illyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  usually  res: 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  1.)  —  2.  (Suet.,  Octev.,  37.)  —  3.  (Dion 
Cass.,  Iv.,  26,  31.) — 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24. — Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  3 

33;  14,  tit.  1,  s.  1,  $18;  tit.  5,  s.8;  48,  tit.  2,s.  13.)— 5.  (Veil 
Paterc.,  ii.,  119. — Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  20  ,  -xiv  ,  37.) — 6.  (ii.,  10.)— 7 
(Liv.,  xxvi.,  48  ;  xxxvi.,  42.)— 8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  49. — Veg.,  iv., 
32.  — Tac.,  Hist.,  iii.,  12.) — 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24  ;  lv  ,  10. — Suet , 
Octav.,  49.) — 10.  (Tac.,  Ann.,iv.,  1,2. — Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Ca>,s..  9  ) 
— 11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  11.) — 12  (D.g.  12,  tit  1,  s.  40.)  — 13.  (Lamp., 
Commod.,  6.) — 14.  (Dion  Cass ,  lii.,  24. — Suet.,  Tit.,  6  — Lamp , 
Commod.,  4.) — 15.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  21.) 
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aed  first  at  Sirmium,  afterward  at  Thessalcnica ; 
the  third,  of  Ita  f  and  Africa ;  the  fourth,  who  resi¬ 
ded  at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.1  These 
prasfects  were  the  proper  representatives  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  their  power  extended  over  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  state :  the  army  alone  was  not  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction.2 

PRJEFECTUS  VTGILUM,  the  commander  of 
the  city  guards.  To  protect  the  state  against  fires 
at  night,  robbery,  housebreaking,  &c.,  Augustus 
formed  seven  cohorts  of  watch-soldiers  ( vigiles ), 
originally  consisting  of  freedmen,  but  afterward  of 
others,  one  for  each  of  the  two  regiones  into  which 
the  city  was  divided  ;  each  cohort  was  commanded 
by  a  tribune,  and  the  whole  were  under  a  prajfectus 
vigilum,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  all  ordinary  cases 
of  incendiaries,  thieves,  &c. ,  but,  if  anything  extra¬ 
ordinary  occurred,  it  was  his  duty  to  report  it  to  the 
praefectus  urbi.  This  praefect  Was  chosen  from  the 
equites,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinary 
magistrates.3  We  read  of  the  praefectus  vigilum 
under  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  Arcadius,  at 
which  time  he  had  to  refer  all  capital  crimes  to  the 
praefect  of  the  city.4 * 

PR-EFECTUS  URBI,  praefect  or  warden  of  the 
city,  was  originally  called  custos  urbis.b  The  name 
prcefectus  urbi  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  till 
after  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  dignity  of 
custos  urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  princeps 
senatus,  was  conferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
appoint  one  of  the  decern  primi  as  princeps  senatus.6 
The  functions  of  the  custos  urbis,  however,  were 
not  exercised  except  in  the  absence  of  the  king 
rrom  Rome,  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  king :  he  convoked  the  senate,  held  the  comi- 
tia,  if  necessary,  and  on  any  emergency  might  take 
such  measures  as  he  thought  proper ;  in  short,  he 
had  the  imperium  in  the  city.7 *  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  conferred  this  dignity  upon  Denter  Romulius, 
Tullus  Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martius,  and  Tarquin- 
ius  Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  king¬ 
ly  period,  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  prob¬ 
ably  for  life.  Under  the  Republic,  the  office  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.C.  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistracy,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.®  The  custos  urbis  was  in 
all  probability  elected  by  the  curiae,  instead  of  whom 
Dionysius9  mentions  the  senate.  Persons  of  con¬ 
sular  rank  were  alone  eligible ;  and,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  decemvirate,  every  praefect  that  is  men¬ 
tioned  occurs  previously  as  consul.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  is  P.  Lucretius  in  Livy,10  whose  name,  how¬ 
ever,  is  probably  wrong.11  In  the  early  period  of  the 
Republic,  the  warden  exercised  within  the  city  all 
the  powers  of  the  consuls  if  they  were  absent :  he 
convoked  the  senate,18  held  the  comitia,13  and  in 
times  of  war  even  levied  civic  legions,  which  were 
commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was  instituted, 
the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed  up  in  it  ;14 
but,  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
praefectus  urbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feriae  Lat- 
inae.  This  praffectus  had  neither  the  power  of  con¬ 
voking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  speaking  in  it,  as 
m  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the  senatorial 

1.  (Zosimus,  ii.,  33.) — 2.  (Walter,  Gescli.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p. 
894,  361. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
85,  30. — Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  132.— Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  24,33  ; 
It  ,  215.— Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  33  ;  1,  tit.  15.)— 4.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  48.) 
— 5.  (Lydus,  De  Magistr.,  i.,  34,  38.) — 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  59,  60. — Dio- 
oys.,  ii.,  12.)— 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  li. — Liv.,  i.,  59.) — 8.  (Lydus, 
De  Magistr.,  i.,  38.) — 9.  (viii.,  64.) — 10.  (dii.,  24.) — 11.  (Niebuhr, 
ii.,  p.  120,  note  255.) — 12.  (Liv.,  iii.,  9.—  Geil.,  xiv.,  7,  Q  4.) — 13. 
(Liv.,  iii,  21.) — 14.  (Lydus,  De  Mens.,  19. — De  Magistr.,  ii.,  6.) 


age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the  people,  bat  by  the 
consuls.1  When  Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius 
here  referred  to,  claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the 
right  of  convoking  the  senate,  he  is  probably  speak 
ing  of  the  power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  institution  of  the  office  of  praitor  ur¬ 
banus.  Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  prae¬ 
fect  of  the  city  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infer¬ 
red  from  the  facts  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  families,2  and  that  J.  Caesar  even 
appointed  to  it  several  youths  of  equestrian  rank 
under  age.3  During  the  Empire  such  praefects  of 
the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so  long  as  the 
feriae  Latinae  were  celebrated,  and  were  even  in 
vested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction.4  On  some 
occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi  was  appoint¬ 
ed  at  all,  and  then  ins  duties  were  performed  by  the 
praetor  urhanus.® 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bearing 
the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on  the 
suggestion  of  Maecenas.6  This  new  praefectus  urbi 
was  a  regular  and  permanent  magistrate,  whom  Au¬ 
gustus  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city.  He  had  the 
superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers,  guardians, 
theatres,  &c. ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his 
power,  he  had  distributed  throughout  the  city  a 
number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we  may  com¬ 
pare  to  a  modern  police.  He  also  had  jurisdiction 
in  cases  between  slaves  and  their  masters,  between 
patrons  and  their  freedmen,  and  over  sons  who  had 
violated  the  pietas  towards  their  parents.7  His  ju¬ 
risdiction,  however,  became  gradually  extended ; 
and,  as  the  powers  of  the  ancient  republican  prae- 
fectus  urbi  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  office  of 
the  praetor  urbanus,  so  now  the  power  of  the  praetor 
urbanus  was  gradually  absorbed  by  that  of  the  prae¬ 
fectus  urbi ;  and  at  last  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  except  to  the  person  of  the  princeps 
himself,  while  anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  any  other  city  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  even  from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province, 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  prajfectus  urhi.®  His  jurisdic¬ 
tion  in  criminal  matters  was  at  first  connected  with 
the  quaestiones  ;9  but  from  the  third  century  he  ex¬ 
ercised  it  alone,  and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and 
he  might  sentence  a  person  to  deportatio  in  insu- 
lam.10  During  the  first  period  of  the  Empire  and 
under  good  emperors,  the  office  was  generally  held 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  many  cases  for  life  ;u 
but  from  the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  the 
city  occurs  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  Empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  utbi.  The  praefects  at  this  time  were 
the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  city, 
all  corporations,  and  all  public  institutions,  were  un¬ 
der  their  control.12  They  also  exercised  a  superin¬ 
tendence  over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro¬ 
visions,  though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  regulation  of  other  officers.13  The  prae¬ 
fects  of  the  city  had  every  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate,14 
where  they  gave  their  vote  before  the  consulares. 

1.  (Gell.,  xiv.,  8.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv  ,  36.) — 3.  (Dion  Cass., 

xlix.,  42  ;  xliii.,  29,  48.)— 4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi.,  11. — Suet.,  Nero, 

7. —  Claud.,  4. —  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  17  —  J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Phil., 

4.) — 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xli.,  14  ;  xlix.,  16.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21. 

— Tacit.,  1.  c. — Suet.,  Octav.,  37.)  —  7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  12,  s.  1,  t>  5- 

14  ;  37,  tit.  15,  s.  1,  §  2.)  —  8.  (Vopisc.,  Florian.,  5,  6.  —  S  jet., 

Octav.,  33.  —  Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21,  33. —  Dig.  4,  tit.  4,  s  38.)  —  9 

(Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipsius.) — 10  (Dig.  1, 

tit.  12,  s.  M  3  and  4.) — 11.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  21, 24  ;  lxxviii.,  14 

— J.  Capitol.,  Anton.  Pius,  8. — Lamprid.,  Commod.,  14. — Vopisc 

Carin.,  16.) — 12.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  28,  s.  4. — Symmaeh.,  Epist.,  x.,  3” 

43. — Cassiod.,  Variar.,  vi.,  4.) — 13.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  28,  s.  1  — Orei  . 

Inscr.,  n.  3116.)— 14.  (Symmaeh.,  Epist.,  x  ,  44.) 
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PRAESCRIPTIO 


They  were  the  medium  through  which  the  emper¬ 
ors  received  the  petitions  and  presents  from  their 
capita).1 *  At  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  praefect  of 
Rome  had  the  care  of  all  the  external  regulations.8 

PRaEFECTU'RA.  (Vid  Colonia,  p.  282,  283.) 

PR/E'FIC.dE  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

PR.EFU'RNIUM.  ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

PR^EJUDI'CIUM.  This  word,  as  appears  from 
its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  judicium,  to 
which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero,3  “  de  quo  non  praeju- 
dicium,  sed  plane  jam.  judicium  factum"  The  com¬ 
mentator,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Asconius, 
observes  on  this  passage,  that  a  praejudicium  is 
something  which,  when  established,  becomes  an  ex- 
emplum  for  the  judices  ( judicaturi )  to  follow  ;  but 
this  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  means  something 
established  in  the  same  cause  by  way  of  prelimina¬ 
ry  inquiry,  or  something  established  in  a  different, 
but  a  like  cause,  which  would  be  what  we  call  a 
precedent.  Quintilian4 *  states  that  it  is  used  both  in 
the  sense  of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather 
exemplum  than  praejudicium  (res  ex  paribus  causis 
judicata),  and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary 
inquiry  and  determination  about  something  which 
belongs  to  the  matter  in  dispute  (judiciis  ad  ipsam 
causam  pertinentibus),  whence  also  comes  the  name 
praejudicium.  This  latter  sense  is  in  conformity 
with  the  meaning  of  praejudiciales  actiones  or  prae- 
judicia,  in  which  there  is  an  intentio  only,  and  no¬ 
thing  else.6  ( Vid.  Actio.)  These,  accordingly,  were 
called  praejudiciales  actiones,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  determination  of  some  matter  which  was 
not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio.  For  instance, 
the  question  might  be  whether  a  man  is  a  father 
or  not,  or  whether  he  has  a  potestas  over  his  child  : 
these  were  the  subject  of  prajudiciales  actiones.  If 
a  father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bom  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was  his 
child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  “ praejudicium  cum 
patrc  de  partu  agnosccndo"  If  a  judex  should  have 
declared  that  the  child  must  be  maintained  by  the 
reputed  father,  there  must  still  be  the  praejudicium 
to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed  father  is  the  true 
father.  If  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  mother  was 
his  wife,  there  must  be  a  praejudicium  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  before  the  praejudicium  de  partu  agnoscendo. 
These  praejudical  actions,  then,  were,  as  it  appears, 
actions  respecting  status,  and  they  were  either  civiles 
or  praetoriae.  It  was  a  civilis  actio  when  the  question 
was  as  to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  have  been  prae¬ 
toriae  actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  prae- 
judicia,  “  cum  de  eadem  causa  pronuntiatum  est,"  &c. 

Sometimes  praejudicium  means  inconvenience, 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  appears  to  arise  from 
the  notion  of  a  thing  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fairly  heard ;  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  in  which  it 
occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  “  without  prejudice 
to  other  matters  in  the  cause.”6 

PRaELU'SIO.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

PRaENO'MEN.  (Vid.  Nomen,  Roman.) 

PR^EPO  SITUS,  which  means  a  person  placed 
over,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  many  officers  :  of  these,  the  most 
important  was  the  prce.positus  sacri  cubiculi,  or  chief 
chamberlain  in  the  emperor's  palace.7  Under  him 
was  the  primicerius,  together  with  the  cubicularii 
and  the  corps  of  silentarii,  commanded  by  three 
decuriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace.3 


1.  (Symnsach.,  Epist.,  x.,  26,  29,  35.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  49.)— 2. 
(Symmach.  Epist.,  x.,  71-83.)  —  3.  (Divinat.,  4.)  — 4.  (Inst. 
Orat.,  v.,  1,  2.) — 5.  (Gaius,  iv.,  44.) — 6.  (Gaius,  iii.,  123  ;  iv.,44. 
— Dig.  25,  tit.  3. — Dig.  22,  tit.  3,  s.  8  — Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  6,  g.  13. — 
Theophiius,  Paraphr.  ad  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  6,  s.  13.)  —  7.  (Cod.,  xii., 
tit.  5. — Co<i .  Theod.,  vi„  tit.  8.) — 8  'Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  16. — Walter, 
Gesch.  des  Rom  Rechts,  p.  J60.) 

HU<t 


PRaEROGATI'VA  CENTU'RIA  < Vid .  Com- 

tia,  p.  297.) 

P1UES.  If  we  might  trust  a  definition  by  Auso- 
nius,1  he  was  called  vas  who  gave  security  for  an 
other  in  a  causa  capitalis ;  and  he  who  gave  secu¬ 
rity  for  another  in  a  civil  action  was  praes.  But 
this  authority  cannot  be  trusted,  and  the  usage  of 
the  words  vas  and  praes  was  certainly  not  always 
conformable  to  this  definition.  According  to  Varro,* 
any  person  was  vas  who  promised  vadimonium  foi 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any  le¬ 
gal  proceeding.  Festus3  says  that  vas  is  a  sponsor 
in  a  res  capitalis.  If  vas  is  genus,  of  which  vas  in 
its  special  sense,  and  praes  are  species,  these  defini¬ 
tions  will  be  consistent.  Under  Manceps  Festus  re* 
marks,  that  manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or  hires 
any  public  property  (qui  a  populo  emit  conducitve), 
and  that  he  is  also  called  praes  because  he  is  bound 
to  make  good  his  contract  (praes tare  quod  promisit) 
as  well  as  he  who  is  his  praes.4  According  to  this, 
praes  is  a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and 
so  called  because  of  his  liability  (praestare).  But 
the  etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and,  we  are  in 
dined  to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festus  ex¬ 
plains  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus,6  in  which  it 
is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public  auc¬ 
tion  (ad  hastam  publicam),  and  never  was  either 
manceps  or  praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gellius* 
in  which  a  person  was  committed  to  prison  who 
could  not  obtain  praedes.  The  goods  of  a  praes  were 
called  praedia,7  and  in  Cicero8  and'Livy9  “ prcedibus 
et  praediis "  come  together.  The  phrase  “  prcedibus 
cavere,"  to  give  security,  occurs  in  the  Digest,10  where 
some  editions  have  “pro  cedibus  cavere.”  (See  the 
various  readings,  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.) 
The  phrase  “praedes  vender e"  means  to  sell,  not  the 
praedes  properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are 
given  as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonius  to  be  the 
same  as  praedes,11  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  sure¬ 
ties  to  the  state.  But  praediator  is  defined  by  Gaius1* 
to  be  one  “  who  buys  from  the  people ,”  and  from 
the  context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  buys  a 
praedium,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing 
pledged  to  the  populus  “  res  obligata  populo."  The 
praediator,  then,  is  he  who  buys  a  praedium,  that  is, 
a  thing  given  to  the  populus  as  a  security  by  a 
praes ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  such  matters 
was  called  jus  praediatorium. 

PRiESCRFPTIO,  or,  rather,  TEMPORIS  P1LE- 
SCRIPTIO,  signifies  the  exceptio  or  answer  which 
a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a  plaintiff,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  circumstance  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The 
word,  then,  has  properly  no  reference  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff’s  loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendant’s  acquisition 
of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the  plaintiff  from 
prosecuting  his  suit.  This  right  of  a  defendant  did 
not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law.  When  the  prae¬ 
tors  gave  new  actions  by  their  edict,  they  attached 
to  them  the  condition  that  those  actions  must  be 
brought  within  a  year  (intra  annum  judicium  dabo), 
that  is,  a  year  from  the  time  when  the  right  of  ac¬ 
tion  accrued.  These  actions,  then,  were  exceptions 
from  the  old  rule,  that  all  actiones  were  perpetuae. 
This  rule  became  extended  by  the  longi  temporis 
praescriptio,  which  established  that  in  actions  about 
ownership,  or  jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases 
twenty  years,  would  give  a  praescriptio,  when  the 
possessor  could  show  that  he  had  complied  with  1  he 
main  conditions  of  usucapion,  without  having  ac¬ 
quired  ownership  by  usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 

1.  (Idyll.,  xii.,  9.)— 2.  (Ling'.  Lat.,  vi.,  74,  ed.  Miille.r.) — 3.  (a 

v.  Vadem.) — 4.  (Vid.  also  Varro,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (C.  Nep.,  6.)  —  6 

(vii.,  19.) — 7.  (Pseudo- Ascon.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  54.) — 8  (1.  c.) — 9 

(xxii.,  60.) — 10.  (10,  tit.  3,  s.  6.)  —  11.  (Cic.,  Pro  B--., .,  c.  20.— 

ad  Attic.,  xii.,  14,  17. — Sueton.,  Claud.,  c.  9. — Val.  Max.,  viii 

18.)— 12-(ii.,  61  ) 


PRJESCRIPTIO. 
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oo  need  of  any  ex  ;ept>o.  This  rule  was  farther  ex¬ 
tended  by  Constantii.e,  and  a  period  of  30  or  40 
years,  for  i  seems  that  the  time  was  not  quite  set¬ 
tled,  was  to  be  considered  sufficient  for  a  praescrip- 
iio,  though  the  defendant  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  usucapion.  A  general  constitu¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Theodosius,  A.D.  424.  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  in  both  the  Codes  ;l 
and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actiones 
already  mentioned,  there  should  be  no  hereditatis 
petitio  after  30  years,  and  that,  after  the  same 
t  rue,  no  personal  action  should  be  brought.  The 
actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and  also 
the  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypotheca 
against  the  debtor,  but  not  against  others.  Praeju- 
diciales  actiones  as  to  status  are  not  enumerated 
among  those  against  which  there  was  a  praescriptio, 
but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the  general  words 
of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  constitution  of  the  year 
530,*  3  established  the  general  rule  of  30  years  for  all 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypotheca- 
ria,  for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitu¬ 
tion  enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  30  years  would  apply :  Families  her- 
ciscundce,  Communi  dividundo,  Finium  regundorum , 
Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum;  and  it 
adds,  “  neque  alterius  cujuscunque  personalis  actio 
vitam  longiorem  esse  triginta  annis,  c fc.,  sed  ex  quo 
ab  initio  competit,  et  semel  nata  est,  <fc.,  post  rnerno- 
ratum  tempus  finiri .”  It  thus  appears  that  all  ac¬ 
tions  were  originally  perpetuae,  then  some  were 
made  subject  to  praescriptio,  and,  finally,  all  were 
made  so.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  term 
perpetuae,  originally  applied  to  actions  that  were 
not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify  an 
actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  give  a 
praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  praescriptio  accrued  in  a  shorter  time.3 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  praescrip¬ 
tio  were,  1.  Actio  nata,  for  there  must  be  a  right  of 
action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may  have  an  ori¬ 
gin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be  fixed  by  the 
date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There  must  be  a 
continuous  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person  enti¬ 
tled  to  bring  the  action,  in  order  that  the  time  of 
the  praescriptio  may  be  reckoned  uninterruptedly. 
3.  Bona  tides  was  not  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a 
praescriptio  as  such,  because  it  was  the  neglect  of 
the  plaintiff  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prae¬ 
scriptio.  But  the  longi  temporis  praescriptio  was 
made  like  to  usucapion  as  to  its  conditions,  of 
which  bona  tides  was  one.  Justinian4  required  a 
bona  tides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty-year  praescriptio ; 
but  this  was  no  new  rule,  except  so  far  as  the  pos¬ 
sessor  claimed  the  benefit  of  usucapio  ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  praescriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  from  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  tides,  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio,  went 
with  it.  4.  The  lapse  of  time,  which  was  30  years ; 
b  it  to  this  there  were  many  exceptions. 

The  sources  on  the  subject  of  praescriptio  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Brinkmann’s  Institutiones  Juris  Romani, 
and  Miihlenbruch’s  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  §  261 
and  $  481,  on  the  distinction  being  ultimately  abol¬ 
ished  between  praescriptio  and  usucapio.  —  Savig¬ 
ny,  System  des  heutigen  Rom.  Rcchts ,  vol.  v.,  from 
whom  this  outline  is  taken.  Vid.  also  Usucapio. 

Praescriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead¬ 
ings,  which  Gaius  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
fime.5  These  praescriptiones  were  pro  actore,  and 
not  pro  reo ;  and  an  example  will  explain  the  term. 
It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio  is  such  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  certain  acts  at  cer- 


1.  (Cod.  Theod.,  iv.,  tit.  14. — Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  39,  s.  3.) — 2. 
(Cod.,  yii.,  tit.  40,  s.  1.) — 3.  i  Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  12.) — 4.  (Cod.,  vii., 
tit.  39,  s  8  )— 5.  (iv.,  130.) 


tain  times,  as,  for  instance,  yearly,  half  yearly,  cr 
monthly.  The  payment  of  interest  on  money  would 
be  an  example.  At  the  close  of  any  of  these  cer¬ 
tain  periods,  the  party  to  whom  the  obligatio  was 
due  might  sue  for  what  was  due,  but  not  for  what 
was  not  due,  though  an  obligatio  was  contracted  as 
to  future  time.  When  a  debt  had  become  due  in 
consequence  of  an  obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be 
a  preestatio,  or  it  was  said  “  aliquid  jam  prcestari 
oportet:"  when  the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  praes¬ 
tatio  was  not  due,  it  was  “  futura  preestatio ,”  or  it 
was  said  “ preestatio  adhuc  nulla  est."  If  then  the 
plaintiff  wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was 
due,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  following  praescrip¬ 
tio  :  “  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit."1  The 
name  of  praescriptiones,  observes  Gaius,  is  mani¬ 
festly  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
prefixed  (praescribuntur)  to  the  formulae,  that  is, 
they  came  before  the  intentio.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  the  praescriptiones  were  only  used  by  the 
actor ;  but  formerly  they  were  also  used  in  favour 
of  a  defendant  (reus),  as  in  the  following  instance  : 
“  Ea  res  agatur  quod  prcejudicium  hereditati  non  fiat," 
which  in  the  time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind 
of  exceptio  or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis, 
by  using  a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging 
the  question  of  the  hereditas  {cum  petitor,  %c  .  .  . 
prcejudicium  hereditati  facial'1).  ( Vid.  Prcejudicium.) 

Savigny  shows  that,  in  the  legislation  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  praescriptio  and  exceptio  are  identical,  and  that 
either  term  can  be  used  indifferently.  He  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  praescriptiones  which  in  the  old  form 
of  procedure  were  introduced  into  the  formula  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  excep- 
tiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accidental  matter  that 
certain  exceptions  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
as  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Gaius,  only  the  praescriptiones  pro  actore 
were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those  pro  reo 
were  placed  at  the  end,  and  still  retained,  though 
improperly,  the  name  of  praescriptiones.  Thus  ex¬ 
ceptio  and  praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as  equiva¬ 
lent  terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse  of 
the  ordo  judieiorum  contributed.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the  names 
was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiscriminate  employ¬ 
ment  of  them  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  name,  in  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  is  easily  explained :  thus,  the  doli 
and  rei  judicatae  exceptiones  were  always  at  the 
end  of  the  formula,  and  the  temporis  and  fori  prae¬ 
scriptiones  in  earlier  times  were  placed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Savigny  adds,  that  in  modern  times  prae¬ 
scriptio  has  acquired  the  sense  of  usucapion,  but 
this  is  never  the  sense  of  the  word  praescriptio  in 
the  Roman  law.  Though  exceptio  and  praescriptio 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent,  yet  neither  exceptio 
nor  praescriptio  is  used  in  the  sense  of  temporis 
praescriptio  without  the  addition  of  the  words  tem 
poris,  temporalis,  trigin  ta  annorum,  &c  3 
PRrESES.  {Vid.  Provincia.) 

PRrESUL.  {Vid.  Salii.) 

PR&TE'RITI  SENATO'RES.  ( Vid.  Nota 
Censoria,  p.  665.) 

PRrETEXTA.  {Vid.  Toga.) 

PRJETEXTA'TA  FA'BULA.  {Vid.  Comcedia, 
p.  300.) 

PRrETOR.  According  to  Cicero,4  praetor  was 
a  title  which  designated  the  consuls  as  the  leaders 
of  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  he  considers  the 
word  to  contain  the  same  elemental  parts  as  the 
verb  preeire.  The  period  and  office  of  the  command 

1.  (Compare  Cic.,  De  Or., i.,  37.) — 2.  (Compare  Gaius — l>ig 

10,  tit.  2,  s.  1.) — 3.  (Savigny,  System,  &c.  iv.,  309  ;  v.,  163.) — 

4.  (Leg.,  iii.,  3.) 
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PIUETOR. 


PIMSTORlANI. 


ol  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be  called  praeto- 
rium.1  Praitor  was  also  a  title  of  office  among  the 
Latins. 

The  til  st  praetor  specially  so  called  was  appoint¬ 
ed  in  the  year  B.C.  366,  and  he  was  chosen  only 
from  the  patricians,  who  had  this  new  office  crea¬ 
ted  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves  for 
being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with  the 
plebeians.2  No  plebeian  praetor  was  appointed  till 
the  year  B.C.  337.  The  praetor  was  called  collega 
consulibus,  and  was  elected  with  the  same  auspices 
at  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  praetorship  was  originally  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  functions  of  the  praetor 
[jus  in  urbe  dicer e,3  jura  reddcre*)  were  a  portion  of 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  who,  according  to  the 
passage  of  Cicero  above  referred  to,  were  also  call¬ 
ed  judices  a  judicando.  The  praetor  sometimes 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  while  the 
consuls  were  absent  with  the  armies,  he  exercised 
their  functions  within  the  city.  He  was  a  magis¬ 
trates  curulis,  and  he  had  the  imperium,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  was  one  of  the  magistratus  majores  :  but 
he  owed  respect  and  obedience  to  the  consuls.5 
His  insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whence  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  pyepijv  or  a rparpyoc  etjaneheuvc;, 
and  sometimes  simply  kljaneleKvq.  At  a  later  peri¬ 
od,  the  praetor  had  only  two  lictors  in  Rome.*  The 
praetorship  was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  as  appears  from  Livy. 

In  the  year  B.C.  246  another  praetor  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
in  matters  in  dispute  between  peregrini,  or  peregrini 
and  Roman  citizens  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  call¬ 
ed  praetor  peregrinus.7  The  other  praetor  was  then 
called  praetor  urbanus  “  qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit," 
and  sometimes  simply  praetor  urbanus  and  praetor 
urbis.  The  two  praetors  determined  by  lot  which 
functions  they  should  respectively  exercise.  If  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  other 
performed  all  the  duties  of  both  within  the  city. 
Sometimes  the  military  imperium  of  a  praetor  was 
prolonged  for  a  second  year.  When  the  territories 
of  the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.  Thus,  two  praetors 
were  created  B.C.  227,  for  the  administration  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added  when 
the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed,  B.C.  197. 
When  there  .were  six  praetors,  two  stayed  in  the 
iity,  and  the  other  four  went  abroad.  The  senate 
ietermined  their  provinces,  which  were  distributed 
among  them  by  lot.8  After  the  discharge  of  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  city,  a  praetor  often  had  the 
administration  of  a  province,  with  the  title  of  pro¬ 
praetor.  Sulla  increased  the  number  of  praetors  to 
eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Augustus,  after 
several  changes,  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  Un¬ 
der  Tiberius  there  were  sixteen.  Two  praetors 
were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  matters  relating  to 
fideicommissa  when  the  business  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  law  had  become  considerable  ;  but  Titus 
reduced  the  number  to  one,  and  Nerva  added  a 
praetor  for  the  decision  of  matters  between  the  fiscus 
and  individuals.  “  Thus,”  says  Pomponius,  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  own  time,  “  eighteen  praetors  administer 
justice  ( jus  dicunt)  in  the  state.”9  M.  Aurelius, 
according  to  Capitolinus,10  appointed  a  praetor  for 
matters  relating  to  tutela,  which  must  have  taken 
place  after  Pomponius  wrote.  ( Vid.  Pandects.) 
The  main  duties  of  the  praetors  were  judicial,  and 
it  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  from  time 


1.  (Liv.,  viii.,  11.)  —2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  42  ;  vii.,  1.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  vi., 
42.)— 4.  (Liv.,  vit,  1.) — 5  (Polyb.,  xxxiii.,  i.) — 6.  (Censorinus, 
c.  24  )  —7.  (Dig.  1,  .b.  2,  s.  28.)  — 8.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,  27,  28.1  —  9. 
(Dig  1,  tit.  2.  s.  34.)— 10  (M.  Ant ,  10  ' 
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to  time  to  increase  their  number,  and  to  assign  to 
them  special  departments  of  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  praetor  urbanus  was  specially  named  praetor, 
and  he  was  the  first  in  rank.  His  duties  confined 
him  to  Rome,  as  is  implied  by  the  name,  and  he 
could  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a  time.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  superintend  the  ludi  Apolli- 
nares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  edicta  of  the 
successive  praetors  the  Roman  law  owes  in  a  great 
degree  its  development  and  improvement.  Both 
the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetor  peregrinus  had 
the  jus  edicendi,1  and  their  functions  in  this  re¬ 
spect  do  not  appear  to  have  been  limited  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  imperial  power,  though  it  must 
have  been  gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of 
imperial  constitutions  and  rescripts  became  com¬ 
mon.  \Vid.  Edictum.) 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  praetor  in  civL 
matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  (  Vid.  Judex.) 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  interdicts  that  he  deci¬ 
ded  in  a  summary  way.  ( Vid.  Jnterdictum.)  Pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  praetor  were  technically  said  to 
be  in  jure. 

The  praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  quaestiones  perpetuae,2  or 
the  trials  for  repetundae,  ambitus,  majestas,  and  pec- 
ulatus,  wffiich,  when  there  were  six  praetors,  were 
assigned  to  four  out  of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to 
these  quaestiones  those  of  falsum,  de  sicariis  et  vene- 
fieis,  and  de  parricidis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added 
two,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  four  praetors, 
for  the  accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers 
do  not  agree  on  this  point.3  On  these  occasions 
the  praetor  presided,  but  a  body  of  judices  determin¬ 
ed  by  a  majority  of  votes  the  condemnation  oi  ac¬ 
quittal  of  the  accused.  {Vid.  Judicium.) 

The  praetor,  when  he  administered  justice,  sat  on 
a  sella  curulis  in  a  tribunal,  which  was  that  part 
of  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  the  praetor 
and  his  assessors  and  friends,  and  is  opposed  to  the 
subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the  judices,  and  oth¬ 
ers  who  were  present.4  But  the  praetor  could  do 
many  ministerial  acts  out  of  court,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed,  e  piano  or  ex  aequo  loco ,  which  terms  are 
opposed  to  e  tnbunali  or  ex  superiore  loco :  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  could,  in  certain  cases,  give  validity  to 
the  act  of  manumission  when  he  was  out  of  doors, 
as  on  his  road  to  the  bath  or  to  the  theatre.6 

The  praetors  existed  with  varying  numbers  to  a 
late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still  juvis- 
dictio.6 

The  functions  of  the  praetors,  as  before  observed, 
were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should  be 
completed  by  a  reference  to  Edictum,  Imperium,  Ju¬ 
dex,  Jurisdictio,  Magistratus,  Provincia.  To  the 
authorities  referred  to  under  Edictum  may  be  ad¬ 
ded,  “  Die  Pr'atorischen  Edicte  der  Romer,  <fc.,  von 
D.  Eduard  Schrader,  Weimar,  1815.” 

PRHUTO'RIA  A'CTIO.  {Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

PRHilTO'RIA  COHORS.  {Vid.  Prjetoriani.) 

PR.ETORIA'NI,  sc.  milit.es,  or  Rraloncz  Colwr- 
tes,  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called  by  that 
name  in  imitation  of  the  preetoria  coliors,  or  select 
troop,  which  attended  the  person  of  the  praetor  or 
general  of  the  Roman  army.7  This  cohort  is  said 
to  have  been  first  formed  by  Scipio  Africanus  out 
of  the  bravest  troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  a'l 
other  duties  except  guarding  his  person,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  sixfold  pay  ;8  but  even  in  the  earlv 


1.  (Gaius,  i„  2.)— 2.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  c.  27.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41.— 

Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  51.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  84.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i.,  20  i 

— 6.  (Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  62,  s.  17  ;  v.,  tit.  71,  s.  18.) — 7.  (Sallust,  Cat. 

60. — Cic.,  Cat.,  ii.,  11. — Cses.,  B  Gall.,  i.,  40.) — 8.  (Feslus,  s.  v 


PRiETGRIANI. 


PRIMICERIUS. 


Lillies  it  the  Republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
nave  been  attendee  by  a  select  troop.1 2  In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  the  number  of  the  praitorian  co¬ 
horts  was  greatly  increased,*  bv*  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of 
nine3"  or  ten  cohorts,4  each  consisting  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  men,  horse  and  foot.  They  were  chosen  only 
from  Italy,  chiefly  from  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or  an¬ 
cient  Latium,  and  the  old  colonies,5  but  afterward 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  also.6  Au¬ 
gustus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy  of 
avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Ita¬ 
ly.7 *  Tiberius,  however,  under  pretence  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  stricter  discipline  among  them,  assembled 
them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  camp,  which  was 
strongly  fortified.®  Their  number  was  increased 
by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  cohorts,  or  16,000  men.9 

The  praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double  pay 
and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  of  service  was 
originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  years,10  but 
was  afterward  increased  to  sixteen  years  ;  and 
when  they  had  served  their  time,  each  soldier  re¬ 
ceived  20,000  sesterces.11  All  the  praetorians  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions  in  the 
regular  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dio' 3  that  they 
had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a  vitis  (fiMoc)  like 
the  centurions.  The  praetorians,  however,  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  and, 
like  the  janizaries  at  Constantinople,  frequently 
deposed  and  elevated  emperors  according  to  their 
pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the  emper¬ 
ors  were  obliged  to  court  their  favour ;  and  they  j 
always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(A.D.  193)  they  even  offered  the  empire  for  sale, 
which  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julianus  :13  but 
upon  the  accession  of  Severus  in  the  same  year 
they  were  disbanded,  on  account  of  the  part  they  I 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Pertinax,  and  banished 
from  the  city.14  The  emperors,  however,  could 
not  dispense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  pra- 
torians  were  restored  on  a  new  model  by  Severus, 
and  increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number. 
Instead  of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori¬ 
cum,  or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldiers  were 
now  draughted  from  all  the  legions  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  so  that  the  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed 
the  bravest  troops  of  the  Empire.15  Dioclesian  re¬ 
duced  their  numbers  and  abolished  their  privile¬ 
ges  ;16  they  were  still  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome, 
but  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  emperor’s  per¬ 
son,  as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital.  Their 
numbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius,  but 
after  his  defeat  by  Constantine,  A.D.  312,  they 
were  entirely  suppressed  by  the  latter,  their  forti-’ 
fied  camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not  per¬ 
ished  in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and  Max¬ 
entius  were  dispersed  among  the  legions.17  The 
new  form  of  government  established  by  Constan¬ 
tine  did  not  require  such  a  body  of  troops,  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  were  never  revived.  The  emper¬ 
or’s  body-guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  domes- 
tici,  horse  and  foot  under  two  comites,  and  of  the 
protectores.18 

1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  20.) — 2.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  67. — Id.  ib.,  v.,  3.) 
3.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  5. — Suet.,  Octav.,  49.) — 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  Iv., 
24.) — 5.  (Tacit ,  1.  c. — Id.,  Hist.,  i.,  84.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxiv., 

2  ) — 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  49.) — 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  2. — Suet.,  Tib., 

37  —Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  19.) — 9.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  93.) — 10.  (Dion 

Ca«s  ,  liv.,  25.) — 11.  (Id.,  Iv.,  23. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  17.) — 12.  (Iv. 

24.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxiii.,  11. — Spart.,  Julian.,  2. — Herodian  , 

ii.,  7.) — 14.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxiv.,  1.) — 15.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxiv.,  2. — 

Herodian.,  iii ,  13.) — 16.  (Aurel.  Vic*.,  De  Cses.,  39.) — 17.  (Zosi- 

oaus,  ii.,  17. — Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Cses.,  40.) — 18  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  17 

—Cod  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  24.) 


The  commanders  of  the  praetorians  weie  called 
Prafecti  Pratorio,  whose  duties,  powers,  &c., 
are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRiETO 'ILIUM  was  the  name  of  the  general’s 
te.it  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  because  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  original¬ 
ly  praetor,  and  not  consul.  ( Vid .  Castra,  p.  220.) 
The  officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  pr<z~ 
torium,  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name.1  The  word  was  also  used  in 
several  other  significations,  which  were  derived 
from  the  original  one.  Thus  the  residence  of  a 
governor  of  a  province  was  called  the  praiorium  ,-3 
and  the  same  name  was  also  given  to  any  large 
house  or  palace.3  The  camp  of  the  prafforian  troops 
at  Rome,  and  frequently  the  praetorian  troops  them¬ 
selves,  were  called  by  this  name.  <  ViP  Prato  ri 
ani.) 

PRA'NDIUM.  ( Vid.  Ccena,  p.  274.) 

*PRASTTES  LAPIS  (7rpaa£T)?fAtdof)  “the  Prase 
of  Jameson  and  Prasium  of  Kirwan.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
species  of  quartz,  and,  as  Cleaveland  remarks, 
usually  of  a  leek  or  dark  olive  colour.  It  is  a 
gem,  as  Sir  J.  Hill  says,  of  the  lower  class,  and  is 
known  by  our  jewellers  by  the  name  of  root  of  em¬ 
erald.  De  Laet  states  that  the  xPva<mPaao^  is  a 
gem  of  greater  value.”* 

*PRASIUM  ( npumov ),  a  name  applied  to  more 
than  one  species  of  the  Marrubium,  L.,  or  Hore- 
hound.5 

*PRASOCU'RIS  ( npacoKovptq ),  a  species  of  larva 
or  caterpillar  noticed  by  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Athenaeus.  Stackhouse  refers  it  to  the  Cimex 
pasinus,  or  Lady-cow.6 

*  PR  A  SON  (7r pdaov),  the  Leek,  or  Allium  par  rum, 
L.  (Vid.  Allium.)7 

PRECA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Interdictum,  p.  544.) 

PRELUM  or  PRJELUM  is  a  part  of  a  press 
used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wine,  olive  oil,  and 
paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  torcular,  and 
the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was  either  screw 
ed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things  to  be  pressed, 
in  order  to  squeeze  out  the  last  juices.3  Some¬ 
times,  however,  prelum  and  torcular  are  used  as 
convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead  of 
the  whole.  As  regards  the  pressing  of  the  grapes, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  first  trod¬ 
den  with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did  not  press 
out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were  after¬ 
ward,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (scopi  et  folliculi), 
put  under  the  prelum.9  Cato10  advised  his  coun¬ 
trymen  always  to  make  the  prelum  of  the  wood  of 
black  maple  ( carpinus  atra).  After  all  the  juice 
was  pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  they  were  collected 
in  casks,  water  was  poured  upon  them,  and  after 
standing  a  night  they  were  pressed  again.  The  li¬ 
quor  thus  obtained  was  called  lora ;  it  was  preserv¬ 
ed  in  casks,  and  was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen 
during  the  winter.11  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  see  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  1  ;  xiii.,  25. — Co- 
lum.,  xii.,  50. 

*PRESTER  (rrprioTiip.)  (Vid.  Dipsas.) 

PRIMICE'RIIJS,  a  name  given  to  various  offi¬ 
cers  and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman  Empire, 
is  explained  by  Suidas19  to  be  the  person  who  holds 
the  first  rank  in  anything.  The  etymology  of  the 
word  is  doubtful :  it  is  supposed  that  a  person  was 


1.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  5.) — 2.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  28;  v.,  3#. — St. 
John,  xviii.,28,  33.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  72. — Id.,  CaL,  37. — Juv., 
i.,  75. — Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  198  )— 4.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c- 
65. —  Hill,  ad  loc. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  H 
P.,  vi.,  1. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  109.) — 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  17. — The¬ 
ophrast.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Theophiast.. 
H.  P.,  vii.,  1.) — 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242. — Vitruv.,  vi. 
9.) — 9.  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  54. — Columella,  xii.,  38.)  — 10 
(De  Rt  Rust.,  31.)— 11.  (Varro,  L  c.) — 12.  (s.  v.) 
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PROBOLE. 
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mailed  primicenus  because  his  nan.e  stood  first  in 
the  wax  ( cera ),  that  is,  the  tablet  made  of  wax, 
which  contained  a  list  of  persons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  head 
of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  but  also 
to  the  one  second  in  command  or  authority,  as, 
for  instance,  the  primicerius  sacri  cubiculi,  who  was 
under  the  propositus  sacri  cubiculi.  ( Vid.  Propos¬ 
itus  )  Various  primicerii  are  mentioned,  as  the 
prim.serius  domesticorum  and  prolectorum,1  fabriccc ,* 
mensorum ,3  notanorum*  &c. 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.  ( Vid .  Centurio.) 

PRIMIPFLUS.  (Vid.  Centurio.) 

PRINCEPS  JUVENTU'TIS.  ( Vid.  Equites,  p. 
418.) 

PRINCEPS  SENATUS.  ( Vid.  Senatus.) 

PRINCIPES.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

PRINCITIA,  PRINCIPALS  VIA.  ( Vid.  Cas- 

TRA.) 

*PRINOS  (7 rplvog),  “  the  Quercus  cocci/era  or 
Quercus  ilex'”  (which  would  appear  to  be  varieties 
of  the  same  species).  “  The  ubuuog,  Vermes,  or 
Scarlet-grain,  is  produced  on  this  tree  by  a  certain 
class  of  insects.”8 

*PRISTIS  (nplorig),  the  Squalus  Pristis,  L.,  or 
Pristis  antiquorum,  L.,  the  Sawfish,  a  large  fish  of 
the  Shark  tribe.6 

PRIVILE'GIUM.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  581 ) 

IlPOArarEl'AS  rPA<l>H  (tr poayoyelag  ypacby),  a 
prosecution  against  those  persons  who  performed 
the  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  procurers  (npoayu- 
yol).  By  the  law  of  Solon,  the  heaviest  punishment 
(ra  piyiora  knirlpia)  was  inflicted  on  such  a  person 
(euv  tic;  Dovdepov  naida  rj  yvvaiKa  npoayuyevoy7) 
According  to  Plutarch,8  a  penalty  of  twenty  drachms 
was  imposed  for  the  same  offence  To  reconcile 
this  statement  with  that  of  ^Eschines,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  with  Platner9  that  the  law  mentioned  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  applied  only  to  prostitutes.  An  example  of  a 
mas  put  tc  death  for  taking  an  Olynthian  girl  to  a 
brothel  (tryaag  ctt’  oinyparog)  occurs  in  Dinarchus.10 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hyperides  km  n poayu- 
yia  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.11  A  charge  (probably 
false)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  of  getting  free¬ 
born  women  into  her  house  for  the  use  of  Peri¬ 
cles.12  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  see  the  ypa- 
<bai  'ETAIPH2ES22,  and  <1>0OPA2  TON  EAEY- 
0EP12N.13 

PROB'OLE  (v:po6olrj),  an  accusation  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (viz.,  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
with  our  application  for  a  criminal  information, 
.hough  in  regard  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
teeding  there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The  n po- 
boTiy  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the  pub- 1 
.ic  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the  sta¬ 
tion,  power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardous  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  eloayychia,  that  in  the  latter  the 
people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce  final 
judgment,  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method  of 
trial;  whereas  in  the  ?■ ^oboAy,  after  the  judgment 
of  the  assembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  court  before  whom  they 


t.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  17,  s.  2.)— 2.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  9,s.  2.)— 3.  (Cod., 
xii.,  tit.  28,  s.  1.)— 4.  (Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  7.) — 5.  (Theophrast.,  II. 
P  ,  i.,  6,  9.— Id  ib.,  iii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — tj.  (Aristot., 
H.  A.,  vi.,  12.) — 7.  (ASsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  3,  26,  ed.  Steph.) — 8. 
(Sol.,  23.)— 9.  (Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  216.) — 10.  (c.  Demosth.,  93, 
ed.  Steph.)— 11.  (Onom.,  iii.,  27  )— 12.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  32.— Ar- 
i*toph.,  Achart..,  527.) — i3.  (Mei  sr,  Att.  Proc.,  332.) 
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appeared,  however  influenced  they  might  be  oy  u« 
prcejudicium  of  the  people,  were  under  no  legal  com¬ 
pulsion  to  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and,  on  the  ot  h¬ 
er  hand,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  if  the  people  re¬ 
fused  to  give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  complain¬ 
ant,  he  might  still  proceed  against  his  adversary  by 
a  ypa<j>r/  or  a  private  action,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  case.1 

The  cases  to  which  the  1 rpoboly  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  for  official 
misconduct  or  oppression  ;  against  those  public  i* 
formers  and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  ovk>. 
<j>uvrat ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals ;  and  against  all  such  as, 
by  evil  practices,  exhibited  disaffection  to  the  state.* 

With  respect  to  magistrates,3  Schomann  thinks 
that  the  npoboXal  could  only  be  brought  against 
them  at  those  kmxetporovlat,  which  were  held  at 
the  first  Kvpla  eKKlyota  in  eyery  Prytanea,  when  the 
people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
with  a  view  to  continue  them  in  office  or  depose 
j  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An  example  ol 
magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in  Demosth.,  c. 
Theocr.,  1330.  The  people  (says  Schomann)  could 
not  proceed  to  the  emxetporovla  except  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  (npoSoXy)  of  some  individual ;  the  deposed 
magistrate  was  afterward  brought  to  trial,  if  the 
accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the  matter  far¬ 
ther.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  authority 
for  limiting  the  npobokal  against  magistrates  to 
these  particular  occasions  ;  and  other  writers  have 
not  agreed  with  Schomann  on  this  point.4 

An  example  of  a  Trpo6o?j  against  sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
:  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
|  against  their  accusers.8  Another  occurs  in  Lysias,* 
where  the  words  avXKybdrpv  anavreg  k<u  ev  rw  dt/pep 
sal  ev  rip  ducaoTTipiu  ovuotyavrlag  Kareyvure,  describe 
the  course  of  proceeding  in  this  method  of  prosecu¬ 
tion.7 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandestine¬ 
ly,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to  a 
TrpoSoXrj.  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  referred  to 
by  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  584.® 

But  the  npo6o7.r)  which  has  become  most  cele¬ 
brated,  owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against 
Midias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbehaviour 
at  public  festivals.  We  learn  from  the  laws  cited 
in  that  speech,9  that  npobolal  were  enjoined  against 
|  any  persons  who,  at  the  Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or 
Eleusinian  festival  (and  the  same  enactment  was 
probably  extended  to  other  festivals),  had  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence  as  would  fall  within  the 
description  of  do ebeta  nepl  hpryv.  A  riot  or  disturb¬ 
ance  during  the  ceremony,  an  assault,  or  other 
gross  insult  or  outrage,  committed  upon  any  of  the 
performers  or  spectators  of  the  games,  whether  cit¬ 
izen  or  foreigner,  and  even  upon  a  slave,  much 
I  more  upon  a  magistrate  or  officer  engaged  in  super¬ 
intending  the  performance ;  an  attempt  to  imprison 
by  legal  process,  and  even  a  levying  of  execution 
upon  the  goods  of  a  debtor  during  the  continuance 
of  the  festival,  was  held  to  be  a  profanation  of  its 
sanctity,  and  to  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  these  statutes.  For  any  such  offence  complaint 
was  to  be  made  to  the  prytanes  (i.  e.,  the  proedri), 
who  were  to  bring  forward  the  charge  at  an  assem¬ 
bly  to  be  held  soon  after  the  festival  in  the  theatre 

1.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i ,  382.) — 2.  (Uarpocr.  and  Sui- 
:  das,  s.  v.  Karaxeiporovia. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  46.— ASsth.,  D« 
Fals.  Leg.,  47. — Isocr.,  irept  dvnb.,  344,  ed.  Steph.) — 3.  (De  Co- 
rnit.,  231.)— 4.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kl ,  1.,  385. — Meier,  Att 
Proc.,  273.)— 5.  (Xen  ,HeU.,  i.,7,  0  39.)— 6.  (c.  Agorat.,  135,  ed 
Steph.)— 7.  (Schom.,  De  Com.,  234.) — 8.  (Schdra.,  1.  c.-  Pl»* 
ner,  Proc.  und  Kl.,  i..  381.) -9.  (517,  518,  571.) 
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of  Bacchus.  The  defendant  was  to  be  produced 
before  the  assembly.  Both  parties  were  heard,  and 
then  the  people  proceeded  to  vote  by  show  of  hands. 
Those  who  voted  in  favour  of  the  prosecution  were 
said  Karaxeiporovtiv,  Tiose  who  were  against  it 
(iKoxetpoTuveiv.  The  complainant  was  said  irpo- 
GulAeodai  tov  udiKovvra,  and  the  people,  if  they  con¬ 
demned  him,  TTpoKarayvovvai.1 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
i  'wing  words  in  the  law  above  referred  to :  rdf 
'i  0060't \af  TapachSoTucrav  ooai  uv py  ektet Lcpev ai  uglv. 
Platner2  and  Schomann3  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  before 
the  people  those  complaints  for  which  satisfaction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  would  be  le¬ 
gal,  Platner  refers  to  Demosthenes,  c.  Mid.,  563, 
583 ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  circumstance  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his 
charge  against  Midias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier4 
explains  it  thus :  that  the  prytanes  (or,  rather,  the 
proedri)  were  to  bring  before  the  people  all  the 
■Kpotio/Mi,  except  those  of  a  trifling  character,  for 
which  they  were  themselves  empowered  to  impose 
a  fine.  (As  to  the  powe”  of  fining,  see  Alt.  Proc  , 
34.)  If  we  suppose  the  complaint  to  take  the  name 
of  7 rpotolri  upon  its  b^  ig  presented  to  the  proedri, 
the  expression  eKTETiopevy  npodoly  will  cause  no 
difficulty;  for  as  diKyv  t'lvelv  signifies  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  npodo^yv  tlvelv 
may  signify  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  magis¬ 
trates  before  whom  the  charge  was  brought ;  and 
■irpoSohr/v  is  not  used  improperly  for  e-l^jo/J/v,  any 
more  than  d'myv  is  for  ripypa  in  the  other  case. 
Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another  objection 
urged  by  Platner,  viz.,  that  (according  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation)  the  not  bringing  the  case  before  the  as¬ 
sembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  non-payment,  and 
not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on  the  imposition 
of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  helisea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious  na¬ 
ture,  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give  bail 
for  his  appearance  or  (in  default  thereof)  go  to 
prison.4  The  persons  on  whom  devolved  the  yys- 
uovia  diKaoTrjpiov  were,  according  to  Pollux,6  the 
thesmothetae.  Meier7  thinks  this  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that,  upon  a  charge 
for  the  profanation  of  a  festival,  the  cognizance 
would  belong  to  such  of  the  three  superior  archons 
as  had  the  superintendence  thereof.  This  would 
no  doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Athenian  jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by 
npodoiXy  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practice.8  Ijhe  dicasts  had  to  pronounce  their 
verdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  to  assess  the 
penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or  only  a  pecuniary 
fine,  according  to  their  discretion.  The  trial  (it 
seems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to  the  prosecutor, 
who  was  considered  to  proceed  under  the  authority 
of  the  popular  decree.9 

PROBOULEUMA.  ( Vid .  Boule,  p.  168,  169.) 
PROBOULOI  ( np66ov?i.oL),  a  name  applicable  to 
any  persons  who  are  appointed  to  consult  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian  cities 
to  attend  the  Panionian  council,  and  deliberate  on 
the  affairs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  np66ov- 
Aoi.10  So  were  the  deputies  sent  by  the  several 
Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus, 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  578,  583,  586.)— 2.  (Proc.  und  Kl.,  i., 
i04.) — 3.  (De  Com.,  238.) — 4.  (Att.  Proc.,  275.) — 5.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proc.,  276.)  —  6.  (viii.,  87.) — 7.  (1.  c.)  — 8.  (Platner,  385.)  —  9. 
(Meier  Att..  Proc.,  277.) — 10.  (Herod.,  vi.,  7  ) 
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on  the  occasion  of  the  second  I  ersian  invasion ; 
and  also  the  envoys  whom  the  Greeks  agreed  tc 
send  annually  to  Platsea.1 2  The  word  is  also  used, 
like  vopo(j>v?.ciKeg,  to  denote  an  oligarchical  body,  in 
whom  the  government  of  a  state  was  vested,  or 
who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  the 
senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were  the 
sixty  senators  of  Cnidus ;  and  a  similar  body  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  existed  at  Megara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  became  oligarchical  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.3  A  body  of  men  called 
npotovkoL  were  appointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end 
of  the  Sicilian  war,  to  act  as  a  committee  of  public 
safety.  Thucydides4 *  calls  them  upxr/v  riva  irpeo- 
6vrepuv  dvdpCiv,  oItlvei •  nepi  tlov  rrapovruv  ug  dv  kcu- 
pbgy  TTpoSovlEvoovoi.  They  were  ten  in  number.* 
Whether  their  appointment  arose  out  of  any  con¬ 
certed  plan  for  overturning  the  constitution,  is 
doubtful.  The  ostensible  object,  at  least,  was  differ¬ 
ent  ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for  defend¬ 
ing  their  country  and  prosecuting  the  war  appear 
to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their  author¬ 
ity  did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year ;  for  a  year 
and  a  half  afterward  Pisander  and  his  colleagues 
established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred,  by  which 
the  democracy  was  overthrown.6  The  first  step 
which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and  his  party 
was  to  procure  the  election  of  a  body  of  men  called 
fgvyypatycig  avroKparopEg,  who  were  to  draw  up  a 
plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  for  remodelling 
the  constitution.  Thucydides  says  they  were  ten  in 
number.  Harpocration7  ites  Androtion  and  Phi- 
lochorus  as  having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen, 
and  adds,  'O  de  OovKvdidyg  tuv  dena  EpvypovevcsE 
povov  tuv  irpoSovAuv.  This  and  the  language  ol 
Suidas8  have  led  Schomann  to  conjecture  that  the 
7 rpodovloL  were  elected  as  ovyypatyEig,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  all 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philocho- 
rus.9  Others  have  thought  that  the  ovyypatyelg  of 
Thucydides  have  been  confounded  by  grammarians 
with  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  were  first  chosen  ol 
rovg  —arpiovg  vopovg  avyypuilxvcL  naff  ovg  koTutev- 
oovol.10  These  Athenian  7 rpodovhoL  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Lysistrata,11  which  was  act¬ 
ed  the  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias, 
c.  Eratosth.,  126,  ed.  Steph. 

PROCHEIROTON1A  {nooxeipoTona.)  {Vid. 
Boule,  p.  169) 

PROCLE'SIS  {nponT^yoLg.)  {Vid.  Diaitetai,  p. 

353,  354.) 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the  place 
of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  consul 
itself ;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one  who 
had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  proconsul¬ 
ship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified  one,  of 
the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we  meet  with 
a  consul  whose  imperium  was  prolonged  after  the 
year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end  of  the  consular 
year  327  B.C.,  when  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
prolong  the  imperium  {imperium  prorogare )  of  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of  the  advantages 
that  had  been  gained  in  his  campaign.12  The  pow¬ 
er  of  proconsul  was  conferred  by  a  senatus  consu' 
turn  and  plebiscitum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  thai 
of  a  regular  consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  ju 


1.  (Herod.,  vii.,  172.) — 2.  (Plutarch,  Arist.,  21.) — 3.  (Aristi  t 
Pol.,  iv.,  12,  8. — Id.,  vi.,  5,  13.  —  Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  9,  t)  10.- 
Wachsmuth,  Alterth.,  I.,  ii.,  91. — Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ. 
82.) — 4.  (viii.,  1.) — 5.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  IlpdBovXoi.) — 6.  (Thucyd 
viii.,  67. — Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  197.) — 7.  (s.  v.  £uyypa</>r?s.)-  -fe 

(s.  v.  npoSovXoi.) — 9.  (Ant.  Jur.  Publ.,  181.) — 10.  (Xen  ,  He  1 

3,  2. — Gbller  ad  Thucyd.,  viii.,  67.) — 11.  (v.,  467.) — 12  fl.i» 

viii.,  23.  26  1 
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nedictio,  but  it  differed  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  over  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see 
Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  214,  who  infers  it  from 
Gaius,  iv.,  104,  105),  and  was  conferred  without  the 
auspicia  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  not  in  the  comitia  for  elections.1  Hence, 
whenever  a  proconsul  led  his  army  back  to  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium 
(in  urbe)  was  especially  granted  to  him  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a 
consul  triumphed  during  the  year  of  his  office. 
Livy, 5  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro¬ 
consular  power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo  ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperium  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  appoint¬ 
ment  as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and  Niebuhr3 
justly  remarks  that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the 
phraseology  of  a  much  later  time  to  the  commander 
of  the  reserve;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
Dionysius4  speaks  of  this  uvrioTparriyoe  as  having 
been  appointed  by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  years 
after  the  proconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  B.C., 
Livy5  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without  a 
plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only  by 
the  lex  Maenia  (236  B.C.)  that  the  senate  obtained 
the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be¬ 
come  great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  at 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  its 
peaceful  administration.6  There  are  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  cases  on  record  in  which  a  man  obtained 
a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul  without  hav¬ 
ing  held  the  consulship  before.  The  first  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  B.C.  211,  when  young  P.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of  Spain  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.7  During  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  such  cases  occurred  more  frequently.® 
Respecting  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
consuls  in  the  provinces,  see  Provincia. 

After  the  administration  of  the  Empire  was  new¬ 
ly  regulated  by  Constantine,  parts  of  certain  dio¬ 
ceses  were  under  the  administration  of  proconsuls. 
Thus  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  called  Asia  in  a 
narrower  sense,  Achaia  in  the  diocese  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  and  the  consular  province  in  the  diocese  of 
Africa,  were  governed  by  proconsuls.9 

PROCURATOR  is  the  person  who  has  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  business  committed  to  him  by  an¬ 
other.  Thus  it  is  applied  to  a  person  who  main¬ 
tains  or  defends  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  (vid.  Actio,  p.  19) : 
to  a  steward  in  a  family  (vid.  Calculator)  :  to  an 
officer  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  Caisar, 
who  attended  to  the  duties  discharged  by  the  quaes¬ 
tor  in  the  other  provinces  (vid.  Provincia)  :  to  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  fisc.us 
(vid.  Fiscus,  p.  444) ;  and  to  various  other  officers 
under  the  Empire. 

PRODTGIUM,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  denotes 
any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men  a  future 
event,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  includes  omens 
and  auguries  of  every  description.10  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear¬ 
ance,  which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach  of 

1.  (Liv.,  ix.,  42. — Id.,  x.,  22. — Id.,  xxxii.,  28. — Id.,  xxiv.,  13.) 
— 2.  (iii.,  4.) — 3.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii  ,  p.  123  ) — 4.  (ix.,  12.) — 5. 
(ix  ,42.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Daor.,  ii.,  3. — Liv.,  xxxiii.,  25. — Cic. 
ad  Fara.,  viii.,  5,  13.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  18.) — -8.  (Plut.,  Aliuil 
Pai'..,  4. — Cic.,  De  Leg.,  i.,  20.) — 9.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom. 
Rechts,  p.  382,  .fee.)— 10  (Virg.,  JSn.,  v.,  638.— Serv.  ad  loc 
Plia..  H.  N..  xi.,  37. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  49.) 


misfortune,  and  happened  under  such  cii  cum  stance* 
as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  impending 
over  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather  than 
private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  considered 
synonymous  with  ostentum,  monstrum,  portenlum 
“  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendunt,  monstrant,  prcc- 
dicunt ;  oslenta,  portenla,  monslra,  prodigia  dicun- 
tur."x  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  pro 
digium  must  be  derived  from  ago,  and  not  from  dico, 
as  Cicero  would  have  it. 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  appeased,  and,  consequently,  this  ven¬ 
geance  averted,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  duly  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  offended  powers.  This  being  a  matter 
which  deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the 
necessary  rites  were  in  ancient  times  regularly 
performed,  under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  by 
the  consuls  before  they  left  the  city,  the  solemni¬ 
ties  being  called  procuratio  prodigiorum.  Although, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrences,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  and  provide  for  every  con¬ 
tingency,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for 
expiation,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases, 
were  laid  down  in  the  Ostentaria,  the  Libri  Rituales, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Etrurians,2  with  the 
contents  of  which  the  Roman  priests  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  and  when  the  prodigy  w^as  of  a  very  ter¬ 
rible  or  unprecedented  nature,  it  was  usual  to  seek 
counsel  from  some  renowmed  Tuscan  seer,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  or  even  from  the  Delphic  ora¬ 
cle.  Prodigies  were  frequently  suffered  to  pass 
unheeded  when  they  were  considered  to  have  no 
direct  reference  to  public  affairs,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  marvel  reported  had  been,  observed  in  a 
private  mansion  or  in  some  town  not  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  Rome,  and  in  this  case  it  was  said  non 
suscipi,  but  a  regular  record  of  the  more  important 
was  carefully  preserved  in  the  Annals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  numerous  details  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  extant  books  of  Livy.3  For  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  illustrations  of  Natural  History  to  be 
derived  from  the  records  of  ancient  prodigies,  see 
Heyne,  Opusc.  Acad.,  iii.,  p.  198,  255. 

PRODOSIA  (npodooia).  Under  this  term  was 
included  not  only  every  species  of  treason,  but  also 
every  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks) 
would  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  man's  country.  The  highest  sort  of 
treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  despotism 
(Tvpavvig)  or  to  subvert  the  constitution  (KaraAveiv 
T7]v  noXireiav),  and  in  democracies  uara/Meev  rov 
brjpov  or  to  nXijdog.  Other  kinds  of  treason  were 
a  secret  correspondence  with  a  foreign  enemy ;  a 
betraying  of  an  important  trust,  such  as  a  fleet, 
army,  or  fortress ;  a  desertion  of  post ;  a  disobe¬ 
dience  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of  treachery  or 
breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service.4  It  would  be 
a  betrayal  of  the  state  to  delude  the  people  by  false 
intelligence  or  promises,  or  to  disobey  any  special 
decree,  such  as  that  (for  instance)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip, 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phocis)  forbade  Athenian  citizens  to  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  city.6  But  not  only  w'ould  overt 
acts  of  disobedience  or  treachery  amount  to  the 
crime  of  npodooia.  but  also  the  neglect  to  perform 
those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in  general  ex 

1.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  42.)— 2.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  i.,  33.—  Muller, 
Etrusker,  i.,  p.  33,  36,  343;  ii.,  30,  99,  122,  131,  146,  33,.) — 3 
(See  Liv.,  ii.,  42;  iii.,  10;  xxiv.,  44;  xxxvn.,  3;  xliii.,  13.— 
MOller,  Die  Etrusker,  ii.,  p.  191— Hartung,  Die  Religion  del 
Rorner,  i.,  p  96.) — 4.  (Deraosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  242.— Id.,  c.  Lept. 
481.— Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  745.— Id.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.— Id.,  Pro  Cor 
Trierarch.,  1230.— Lys.,  c.  Agor.,  130,  131,  ed.  Stcph  — Lycurg 
c.  Leocr.,  155,  ed.  Steph.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lept.,  487,  498  - 
Id.,  Pro  Cor.,  238.— Id.,  De  Fals.  Leg  ,  43?  ) 


PRODOSIA. 


PROGAMEIA. 


pected  of  eveiy  good  citizen.  Cowardi  ,e  m  battle 
(deiXia)  would  be  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  so 
would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  k<pif6oi 
at  Athens,  or  any  line  of  conduct  for  which  a 
charge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (piaodrjpia) 
might  be  successfully  maintained.1 *  Thus  we  find 
persons,  whose  offence  was  the  propounding  uncon¬ 
stitutional  laws,  or  advising  bad  measures,  or  the 
like,  charged  by  their  political  opponents  with  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution.8  Of  the 
facility  with  which  such  charges  might  be  made  at 
Athens,  especially  in  times  of  political  excitement, 
when  the  most  eminent  citizens  were  liable  to  be 
suspected  of  plots  against  the  state,  history  affords 
abundant  proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than 
modern,  shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of 
treason  undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted 
by  judges.3  One  of  the  most  remarkable  trials 
for  constructive  treason  at  Athens  was  that  of  Leoc- 
rates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at  Chse- 
ronea,  and  was  prosecuted  by  Lycurgus  for  deser¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  The  speech  of  Lycurgus  is 
preserved  to  us,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  elo¬ 
quence.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p.  150, 
ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be  seen 
from  various  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
npodovg  rovg  veug  nal  tu  e&r)  aal  rag  kv  rolg  vopoig 
&vaiag  ( 147),  pr\  j3o7]dr/aag  Toig  narpioig  iepoig,  kynara- 
Xmuv  TTjv  noXiv  (148),  ov  avp.6e6Xrifj.evog  ovdev  eig 
T?]v  rfjg  noXeug  aurifpiav  (153),  (f>cvyup  rov  vnep  rijg 
narpibog  nivbvvov  (154),  and  the  like.  The  defence 
of  the  accused  was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens 
with  a  traitorous  intention  (knl  npodoaiq.),  but  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  (kni  kpnopiq. ).4 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
wno  were  accused  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac¬ 
tices  was  by  elaayyeXia,  as  in  the  case  of  Leocrates.5 
In  some  cases  a  ypatpij  might  be  laid  before  the  thes- 
mothetae.6  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which  the 
jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given  to 
the  archon  paaiXevg.'’  But  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pe.  .ed  that  in  a  Greek  city  state  offences  would 
always  be  prosecuted  according  to  the  forms  of  law ; 
and  we  find  various  instances  in  which  magistrates, 
generals,  and  others,  took  a  summary  method  for 
bringing  traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus 
a  certain  person,  named  Antiphon,  who  had  prom¬ 
ised  Philip  to  burn  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seized 
by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  and  afterward  put  to 
the  torture  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  people.8 
As  to  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  see  farther  Ly¬ 
curgus,  c.  Leoc.,  154.  The  people  in  assembly  might, 
of  course,  direct  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be 
taken  against  suspected  persons,  as  they  did  in  the 
affair  of  the  Hermes  busts,9  and  by  their  ipr/ipiapa 
might  supersede  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  fear¬ 
ful  were  the  Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  tyranny  or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  con¬ 
spired  for  such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an 
office  under  a  government  which  had  overthrown 
the  constitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity. 
Every  citizen,  indeed,  was  under  an  obligation  to 
kill  such  a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by 
law  to  honours  and  rewards.10 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law  for 
most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been  death,11 

1.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,  vi  ,  4,  t)  14  ;  3,  9  27. — Eurip.,  Phceniss..  1003. 

— Andoc.,  c.  Alcib.,  30,  ed.  Steph. — Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr  ,  157,  ed. 

Steph. — Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  242.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  7 rsfi  avvra\., 

IT). — -Esch.,  e.  Timarch.,  1. — Id.,  c.  Ctes.,  82,  ed.  Steph. — Lys., 

Pro  Polyst.,  159,  ed.  Steph.)— 3.  (Aristoph.,  Eq.,  236,  475,  862. 

—  Vesp.,  483,  953. — Wachsmnth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  ii.,  154  ;  11.,  i., 

178.) — 4.  (See  Argument,  and  p.  155.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onorn.,  viii ., 

52.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.) — 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  50.) 
— 8  (Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  271. — iEsoh.,  c.  Ctes.,  89,  ed.  Steph.) 

— 9.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  60,  61.) — 10.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  12,  13,  ed. 

Steph. —  Lys.,  A)7p.  KaraX.  atroX.,  172,  ed.  Steph.)  —  11.  (Xen., 
Hellen.,  i.,  7,  i)  22.— Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  238.— Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr., 

\48,  152,  ed.  Steoh.) 


which,  no  doub.  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades1  and  many 
others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of  npodoaia  were 
probably  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
which  tried  them.8  The  goods  of  traitors  who 
suffered  death  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
were  brought  over  and  buried  secretly  by  his 
friends.3  The  posterity  of  a  traitor  became  unpoi, 
and  those  of  a  tyrant  were  liable  to  share  the  fate 
of  their  ancestor.4  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  Athenians  re¬ 
solved  to  prosecute  Phrynichus,  who  had  been 
most  active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rov  venpov  Kpioeiv  npodoaiag),  and  also  to 
subject  his  defenders  to  the  punishment  of  traitors 
in  case  of  a  conviction.  Phis  was  done.  Judgment 
of  treason  was  passed  against  Phrynichus.  His 
bones  were  dug  up,  and  ast  out  of  Attica ;  his  de¬ 
fenders  put  to  death  ;  and  his  murderers  honoured 
with  the  freedom  of  the  ci./.s 

nPOAOS'lAS  TPA4H  (npodoaiag  ypatpr/).  ( Vid . 
Prodosia.) 

PROEDRI.  (Vid.  Boule,  p.  168,  170.) 

PROEDROSTA  or  PROEDROSTAI  (npopdpoaia 
and  nporfdpoaiai )  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeter  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  plentiful  harvest.6  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Athenians  performed  this  sacrifice  in  01.  5,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Greeks ;  but  from  all  the  other  ac¬ 
counts  it  would  appear  that  the  Athenians  did  eo 
at  all  times,  and  that  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Suidas  is  only  the  first  time  that  proedrosia  were 
offered  by  the  Athenians  for  all  the  Greeks.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  the  command  of 
some  oracle,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  scarcity  or  from  the  plague.7 

PROEISTHORA  (npoeio<j>opu).  ( Vid.  Eisphora, 
p.  392.) 

nPOEI24>OPA2  AIKH  (npoeiatyopug  di/07),  an  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  a  member  of  a  symmoria,  to  re¬ 
cover  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The  sym- 
moriae  being  so  arranged  that  three  hundred  of  the 
richest  men  were  selected  to  form  a  superior  board, 
responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
collection  of  a  property  tax,  the  people  passed  a 
decree,  in  case  of  need,  commanding  them  to  pay 
the  whole  tax  in  advance.  These  then  were  en¬ 
titled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  remaining  nine  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  symmoriae,  and  each  of  them  probably 
had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  by  the  strat- 
egi  for  that  purpose,  against  whom  he  might 
bring  actions  for  contribution  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  assessments.  To  recover  money  so  ad¬ 
vanced  was  called  npoeia<j>opav  nopifyaOai.8  This 
cause,  like  others  relating  to  the  property  tax  and 
the  trierarchy,  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
strategi.9 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

PROFESTI  DIES.  (Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

PROGAMEIA.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Greek,  page 
619.) 


1.  (Herod.,  vi.,  136.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timocr.,  740. — Id.,  o. 
Theocr.,  1344.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  138.) — 4.  (Meursius,  Them, 
Att.,  ii.,  2,  15.  —  Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  82.  —  Meier,  Att. 
Proc.,  341,  De  bon  Damn.,  11-13,  136.) — 5;  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  92.— 
Lysias,  c.  Agor.,  136. — Lycurg.,  c.  Leocr.,  164,  ed.  Steph.) — 6. 
(Suidas — Hesych. — Etvmol.  Mag.,  s.  v. — Arrian  in  Epict.,  iii., 
21.)—/.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Elpeoiuvr/. — Compare  Lycurg.,  Fragm.,  c 
Menes.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Pantien.,  977. — Id  c.  Phoeiupp 
1046. — Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1208.) — 9.  (Bockh,  Staatst,  der  Ath.,  ii 
70,  71. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  107,  550.) 
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PROSCRIPTIO. 


PROTRYGIA. 


PROIX  (npoii;).  ( Vid .  Dos,  Greek.) 

PRO-jETA'RII.  (Vid.  Caput.) 

PROMETHEI'A  (UpoppOeia),  a  festival  celebra¬ 
ted  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometheus.1  The 
time  at  which  it  was  solemnized  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  five  Attic  festivals  which  were 
held  with  a  torch-race  in  the  Ceramicus2  (compare 
Eampadephokia),  for  which  the  gymnasiarch  had 
to  supply  the  youths  from  the  gymnasia.  Prome¬ 
theus  himself  was  believed  to  have  instituted  this 
torch- race,  whence  he  was  called  the  torch-bearer.3 
The  torch-race  of  the  Prometheia  commenced  at 
the  so-called  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia,4 
or  in  the  Ceramicus,  and  thence  the  youths  with 
their  torches  raced  to  the  city.® 

PROMISSOR.  (  Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  673.) 

PROMULSIS.  (Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

PRO'NUB-E,  PRO'NUBI.  ( Vid.  Marriage,  Ro- 
man,  p.  625.) 

PROPNIGE'UM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  151.) 

PROPRIETOR.  (Vid.  Provincia.) 

PROPRI'ETAS.  (Vid.  Dominium.) 

PROQILESTOR.  (Vid.  Quaestor.) 

PRORA.  (Vid.  Ships.) 

PROSCE'NIUM.  (Vid.  Theatrum.) 

PROSCLE'SIS  (upooKAijoig).  (Vid.  Dice,  p.  358.) 

PROSCRIPTIO.  The  verb  proscribere  properly 
signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means  of  a 
bill  or  advertisement:  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  a 
great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of  Sulla  it 
assumed  a  very  different  meaning,  for  he  applied  it 
to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention,®  namely,  to  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
at  his  command,  and  who  were  themselves  called 
proscripti.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  82  B.C., 
Sulla,  after  his  return  from  Prasneste,  declared  be- 
‘ore  the  assembly  of  the  people  that  he  would  im- 
rove  their  condition,  and  punish  severely  all  those 
who  had  supported  the  party  of  Marius.7  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of  his 
design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  Proscriptione  et  Pro- 
scriptis  was  sanctioned  afterward,  when  he  was 
made  dictator.*  This  law,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  at  the  command  of 
Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex  Cornelia9  and  some¬ 
times  lex  Valeria.  Cicero10  pretends  not  to  know 
whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia  or  Valeria.11 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  be  killed,  and  this  list  was  exhibited  in 
the  Forum  to  public  inspection.  Every  person  con¬ 
tained  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him  with  impunity,  even  by  his 
slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All  his  property 
was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  such  property  was  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  was  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the 
friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla  ;  in  some  instances, 
only  part  of  the  price  was  paid  at  which  it  had  been 
purchased.12  The  property  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in  the  same 
manner.13  Those  who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or 
gave  notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received 
two  talents  as  a  reward ;  and  whoever  concealed 
or  gave  shelter  to  a  proscribed,  was  punished  with 
death.14  But  this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  blood,  and,  consequent- 


I.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  3,  t)  4.—  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  A ajrra'f.)— 
2.  (Harpocrat.,  1.  c. — Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  131.) — 3.  (Hy¬ 
trin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  ii.,  15. — Eurip.,  Phceniss.,  1139. — Philostr., 
7it.  Soph.,  ii.,  20.)— 4.'  (Paus.,  i.,  30,  <>  2.)— 5.  ( Welcker,  .Eschyl. 
Trilog.,  p.  120,  <fcc.)—  6.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  28.)— 7.  (Appian, 
Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  95.)— 8.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  i.,  15.— Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr., 
ui.,  2,  <fcc.— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  98.)— 9.  (Cic.  inVerr.,  i.,47.) 
—  10.  (I’m  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 11.  (Compare  Schol.  Gronov.,  p. 
435,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  12.  (Sallust,  Fragm.,  p.  238,  ed.  Gerlach.)  — 
13  (Cic.,  Pro  Rose.  Amer.,  43.)— 14.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  47.— 
Hut.,  Sail  ,  31.— Suet.,  Jul.,  11.) 
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|  ly,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  prosc  ribed  person* 

:  were  forever  excluded  from  all  public  offices.1 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  those  in  power 
during  the  civil  commotions  of  subsequent  years. 
This  was  the  case  during  the  triumvirate  of  Anto- 
nius,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus  (43  B.C.).  Their  pro¬ 
scription  was  l  ot  less  formidable  than  that  of  Sulla, 
for  2000  equitet  and  300  senators  are  said  to  have 
been  murdered.2 

PROSECUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.; 

PROSTIME'MA  (irpooTipripd).  (Vid.  Timema.) 

PROST'ATES  (TrpooTaTTiC'i.  (Vid.  Libertus, 
Greek;  Metoikoi.) 

IIP02T'ATH2  TOT  AH'MOT  (npoararrig  tov  dfp 
pov),  a  leader  of  the  people,  denoted  at  Athens  and 
in  other  democratical  states  a  person  who  by  his 
character  and  eloquence  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  people,  and  whose  opinion  had  the  greatest 
sway  among  them  :3  such  was  Pericles.  It  appears, 
however,  that  •npooTarrig  tov  dr/pov  was  also  the 
title  of  a  public  officer  in  some  Doric  states.4 

PROTH'ESIS  (npodeaig).  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  45b. 

PIIOTHES'MIA  (npoOeopia),  the  term  limited  fo 
bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens.  In 
all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of  this 
sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quieting 
possession,  and  affording  security  against  vexatious 
litigation  The  Athenian  expression  npodtopiag 
vopog  corresponds  to  our  statute  of  limitations  The 
time  for  commencing  actions  to  recover  debts  or 
compensation  for  injuries  appears  to  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  five  years  at  Athens.  To?f  dducovpevoig  6 
1. 62.0 v  rd  nevre  Ittj  Uavbv  r/y^oar’  st.vai  eicupd^ao- 
6ai.b  Inheritance-causes  stood  on  a  peculiar  foot¬ 
ing.  When  an  estate  had  been  adjudged  to  a  party, 
he  was  still  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  a  new 
claimant  for  the  whole  period  of  his  life,  and  his 
heir  for  five  years  afterward.  This  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  Athenians  to  transmit  inheritances  in 
the  regular  line  of  succession.  ( Vid.  Heres,  Greek.) 
The  liability  of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (eyyvai 
eueteioi  fjcrav),  and,  of  course,  no  proceeding  could 
be  taken  against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the 
year.®  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  period  was  pre¬ 
scribed  for  bringing  criminal  prosecutions,  at  least 
for  offences  of  the  more  serious  kind,  though,  of 
course,  there  would  be  an  indisposition  in  the  jury 
to  convict  if  a  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  of¬ 
fence  was  committed.7  Certain  cases,  however, 
must  be  excepted.  The  ypacjir)  napavopuv  could 
only  be  brought  within  a  year  after  the  propounding 
of  the  law  ;8  and  the  evdvvai  against  magistrates 
were  limited  to  a  certain  period,  according  to  Pol¬ 
lux.9  Amnesties  or  pardons,  granted  by  special 
decrees  of  the  people,  scarcely  belong  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.10  The  term  npodsopia  is  applied  also  to  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  a  defendant  for  paying 
damages,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  if  he  had 
not  paid  them,  he  was  called  virepi'ipspog,  VTTEpnpo- 
deenr-og,  or  kunpoOsopog .u 

PROTHYRA  (tt poOvpa).  (Vid.  House,  Greek, 
p.  514.) 

PROTRYG'IA  (Tlporpvyia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Dionysus,  surnamed  Protryges,  and  of 
Poseidon.12  The  origin  and  mode  of  celebration  of 


1.  (Plut.,  1.  c.— Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  28. — Quintil.,  xi.,  1,  85.) — 2 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  5. — Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  66. — Suet.,  Ottav. 
27.— Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  120.) — 3.  (Plato,  Rep.,  viii.,  p.  565,  c.) — 4 
(Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  9,  t)  1.  — Wachsmuth,  i.,  2,  p.  435,  &c.  —  G 
C.  Muller,  De  Corcyr.  Repub.,  p.  49.  —  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehr 
buch,  &c.,  I)  69,  3,  4.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm.,  952. — Id.,  c 
Nausim.,  989.  —  Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  Tlpodeeuias  vopog.)  —6.  _( De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Apatur.,  901.)— 7.  (Lys.,  c.  Simon.,  98. — Ucpt  tov  otj- 
kov,  109  ;  c.  Atj or.,  137,  ed.  Steph.) — 8.  ,n apavipiov  ypa<prj,  and 
Schiim.,  De  Cornit.,  278.)  —  9.  (Ononc  ,  viii.,  45.)  —  10.  {Vid 
A5sch.,  c.  Timarch.,  6,  ed.  Steph.) — 11  (Meier,  Att.  Pioc.,  6W 
746.) — 12.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. — ASlian,  V  *J.,  iii.,  41.) 
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ftvUVINClA 

this  festival  a.  Tyre  are  described  by  Achilles  Ta- 

tms  * 

PROVIN'CIA.  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  seems  to  be  “  a  duty”  or  “  matter  intrusted 
to  a  person,”  as  we  see  in  various  passages  ;  though 
some  writers,  apparently  not  correctly,  consider 
this  sense  of  “  provincia”  to  be  derived  from  that 
ordinary  acceptation  of  it  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  etymology  appears  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  ;  but,  if  the  usual  orthography  be  correct,  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  meaning  to  the  verb 
than  to  “  push  forward,”  to  “  drive  before  one,”  and 
in  this  sense  provincia  is  the  commission  which  a 
Roman  general  received  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
the  Roman  state.*  But  this  sense  of  the  word,  if 
it  was  the  original  one,  became  changed  in  the 
course  of  time,  or  perhaps  it  received  additions  to 
its  meaning.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  provincia  denoted  a  part  of  the  Roman  do¬ 
minion  beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  organiza¬ 
tion  and  was  under  Roman  administration.  This 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a  foreign 
territory  in  a  certain  relation  of  subordination  to 
Rome.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  Livy,3  that  the 
word  was  also  used,  before  the  establishment  of 
any  provincial  governments,  to  denote  a  district  or 
enemy’s  country  which  was  assigned  to  a  general 
as  the  field  of  his  operations  ;  a  circumstance  which 
confirms  the  correctness  of  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  above  explained. 

The  Roman  state,  in  its  complete  development, 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  organization, 
Italia  and  the  provinciae.  There  were  no  provin- 
ciae  in  this  sense  of  the  word  till  the  Romans  had 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Italy ;  and  Sicily* 
was  the  first  country  that  was  made  a  Roman  prov¬ 
ince  :  Sardinia  was  made  a  province  B.C.  235.  The 
Roman  province  of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  was  sometimes  designated  simply  by  the 
term  provincia,”  a  name  which  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  modern  Provence. 

A  conquered  country  received  its  provincial  or¬ 
ganization  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whose  acts  required  the  approval  of  the  senate,  or 
the  government  was  organized  by  the  commander 
and  a  body  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  sen¬ 
ate  out  of  their  own  number.  The  mode  of  dealing 
with  a  conquered  country  was  not  uniform.  When 
constituted  a  provincia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  pur¬ 
poses  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  state ;  it 
retained  its  national  existence,  though  it  lost  its 
sovereignty.  The  organization  of  Sicily  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  P.  Rupilius,  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates, 
and  his  constitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under 
the  name  of  leges  Rupilise.  ( Vid .  Lex,  p.  585.)  The 
island  was  formed  into  two  districts,  with  Syracuse 
for  the  chief  town  of  the  eastern,  and  Lilybaeum  of 
the  western  district :  the  whole  island  was  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  governor  annually  sent  from  Rome. 
He  was  assisted  by  two  quaestors,  and  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  train  of  praecones,  scribae,  haruspices, 
and  other  persons,  who  formed  his  cohors.  The 
quaestors  received  from  the  Roman  aerarium  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  administration  of  the  island, 
and  they  also  collected  the  taxes,  except  those 
which  were  farmed  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  One 
quaestor  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  with 
the  governor  or  praetor  at  Syracuse.  The  governor 
could  dismiss  the  quaestors  from  the  province  if 
they  did  not  conform  to  his  orders,  and  could  appoint 
legati  to  do  their  duties.  The  whole  island  was  not 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  con¬ 
quered  towns  forfeited  their  land,  which  was  re- 

1.  (ii.,  init.) — 2.  (Gottling,  Gesch.  der  R8m.  Staatsv.,  p.  413.) 
—3.  (ii.,  40 ;  iii.,  2.) — 4  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  ii.) — 5.  (Caes.,  Bell. 
«»1J  ,  i.,  1,7,  &c.) 


stored  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  Jecima 
and  the  scriptura.  But  this  restoration  must  not 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of 
the  land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  state  became 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  occupiers  had  at 
most  a  possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Mes- 
sana,  Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  made  feeder- 
atae  civitates,  and  retained  their  land.  The  duties 
of  feederatae  civitates  towards  the  Roman  state  are 
explained  in  another  place.  {Vid.  Fcederat^e  Civ¬ 
itates.)  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormus  and  Segesta,  were  liberae  et  immuncs 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae  ;  but  it  does  not  appeal 
whether  they  were  free  from  the  burdens  to  which 
the  feederatae  civitates,  as  such,  were  subject  by 
virtue  of  their  foedus  u'ith  Rome.  Before  the  Ro 
man  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been  subject 
to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and  othei 
products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  regulation 
of  King  Hiero  {lex  Hieronica).  The  regulations  of 
Hiero  were  preserved,  and  these  tenths  were  let  to 
farm  by  the  quaestors  in  Sicily  to  Sicilians  and 
Romans  settled  in  Sicily:  the  tenths  of  the  first- 
mentioned  towns  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  in 
Rome.  The  towns  which  paid  the  tenths  were 
called  by  the  general  name  of  stipend iariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice,  the  island  was 
divided  into  fora  or  conventus,  which  were  terri¬ 
torial  divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the  same 
town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to  its 
laws  ;  citizens  of  different  towns  had  their  disputes 
decided  by  judices  appointed  by  lot  by  the  governor ; 
in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual  and  a 
community,  the  senate  of  any  Sicilian  town  might 
act  as  judices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose  to  have 
as  judices  the  senate  of  their  own  towns  ;  if  a 
Roman  citizen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was  ju¬ 
dex  ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Roman 
was  judex ;  but  no  person  belonging  to  the  co¬ 
hors  of  a  praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  leges.  Disputes  be¬ 
tween  the  lessees  of  the  tenths  and  the  aratores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.1  The 
settlement  of  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
towns  was  generally  left  to  the  citizens  ;  but  in 
some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a  constitution  was 
given  by  some  Roman,  at  the  request,  as  it  appears, 
of  the  town.  The  senate  and  the  people  still  con 
tinued  as  the  component  parts  of  the  old  Greek 
cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body  of  130  men,  called 
censors,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census  of 
Sicily  every  five  years,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Roman  census.2  The  island  was  also  bound  to 
furnish  and  maintain  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  cohors  on  condition 
of  paying  for  them.  The  Roman  state  had  also 
the  portoria,  which  were  let  to  farm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  jurisdictio  in  the 
island,  with  the  imperium  and  potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powers  to  his  quaestors,  hut  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and  other 
purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  different  con¬ 
ventus. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  prov¬ 
ince,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  Roman  provincial  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  Julius  Caesar,  and 
the  civitas  was  given  after  his  death  ;3  l.Jt.  notwith- 

1.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  13.)— 2.  (in  Verr.,  I  ,  ii.,  55.  Aj.)— 

3.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiv.,  12.) 
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standing  this,  there  remained  some  important  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  Sicily  and  Italy,  as  hereafter  ex¬ 
plained.  The  chief  authority  for  this  account  of 
the  provincial  organization  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
orations  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  formed  into  two  provinces,  Ci- 
terior  or  Tarraconensis,  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica. 
Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven  conven- 
tus:  Carlhaginiensis,  Tarraconensis,  Caesaraugusta- 
nus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and  Bracarum. 
The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  province  appears  from  the  enumeration  of 
coloniae,  oppida  civium  Romanorum,  Latini  vete- 
res,  Fcederati,  oppida  stipendiaria.  Hispania  Baeti¬ 
ca  was  divided  into  four  juridici  conventus :  Gadi- 
tanus,  Cordubensis,  Astigitanus,  Hispalensis.  The 
oppida  consisted  of  coloniae,  municipia,  Latio  anti- 
quitus  donata,  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  La- 
tmi  veteres,  libera,  fcederata,  stipendiaria.1  The 
provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  con¬ 
ventus  :  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,  and  Scalobitanus. 
The  classes  of  oppida  enumerated  are  coloniae,  mu¬ 
nicipia  civium  Romanorum,  oppida  Latii  antiqui  or 
veteris,  stipendiaria.2  This  example  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  Roman  mode  of  administering  a  prov¬ 
ince  for  judicial  purposes.  All  Hispania  received 
the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian.3  The  province  paid  a 
fixed  vectigal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum 
which  was  collected  by  praefecti,  and  in  addition  to 
being  required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn. 
And  the  praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase 
a  twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.4 

This  organization  was  not  confined  to  the  West¬ 
ern  provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smyrnaeus  conventus  which  was  frequented  by  a 
great  part  of  ^Eolia  ;  the  term  conventus  was  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  also  to  the  chief  city 
or  place  “  in  quern,  conveniebant."  Ephesus  gave 
name  to  another  conventus.  As  the  conventus 
was  mainly  formed  for  judicial  purposes,  the  term 
jurisdictio  is  sometimes  used  as  an  equivalent. 
Thus  Pliny®  speaks  of  the  Sardiana  jurisdictio, 
which  is  the  same  as  Sardianus  conventus.  The 
object  of  this  division  is  farther  shown  by  such 
phrases  as  “  eodem  disceptant  foro,"  “  Tarracone  dis- 
ceptanl  populi  xliii.” 

Strabo  remarks®  that  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Caria,  and  Mysia  were  confused,  and  that 
the  Romans  had  added  to  the  confusion  by  not  at¬ 
tending  to  the  subsisting  national  divisions,  but  ma¬ 
king  the  administrative  divisions  different  (rdf  dun- 
Kf/oeig),  in  which  are  the  fora  (uyopd f,  MS.)  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  word  uyopa  prob¬ 
ably  represents  conventus  (as  to  the  reading,  see 
Casaubon’s  note).  The  conventus,  it  appears,  were 
sometimes  held  ( conventus  acti)  in  the  winter  ;7  but 
in  Caesar’s  case  this  might  be  a  matter  of  conve¬ 
nience.  Cicero  proposed  to  do  the  same  in  his 
province.8  The  expression  “forum  agere"  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  “  conventum  agere." 

The  conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publicani,  and  generally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judices 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts  wrere 
also  done  there  which  were  not  matters  of  litigation, 
but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order  to  be  legal. 
In  the  case  of  manumission  by  persons  under  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  age,  certain  forms  were  required  by  the 
lex  JSlia  Sentia,  and  in  the  provinces  it  was  effect¬ 


1.  (Alin.,  iii.,  1,  3.)— 2  (Plin.,  iv.,  22.)— 3.  (Plin.,  ii.,  3.)— 4. 
(Liv.,  xliii.,  2. — Compare  Tacit.,  Agrie.,  19. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  iii., 
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ed  on  the  last  day  of  the  conventus  ;*  hom  winch 
it  appears  that  conventus  means  also  the  time  du¬ 
ring  which  business  was  transacted  at  the  place  “  in 
qucm  conveniebant." 

The  governor,  upon  entering  on  his  duties,  pub¬ 
lished  an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictum  Urbanum.  Cicero,  when  proconsul  of  Ci¬ 
licia,  says  that  on  some  matters  he  framed  an  edict 
of  his  own,  and  that  as  to  others  he  referred  to  the 
Edicta  Urbana.2  Though  the  Romans  did  not  for¬ 
mally  introduce  their  law  into  the  provinces,  and  so 
much  of  it  as  applied  to  land  and  the  status  of  per¬ 
sons  was  inapplicable  to  provincial  land  and  provin¬ 
cial  persons,  great  changes  were  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  edictal  pow'er.  both  as  to  the  forms  of 
procedure  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  law  was  applicable,  and  also  by  special  enact¬ 
ments.3 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  provinces  as  to  the  nature  of  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  ap¬ 
propriately  called  possessio.  The  ownership  of  pro¬ 
vincial  land  was  either  in  the  populus  or  the  Caesar  : 
at  least  this  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Gaius.4 
Provincial  land  could  be  transferred  without  the 
forms  required  in  the  case  of  Italian  land,  but  it 
was  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land-tax  (vectigal). 
Sometimes  the  jus  Italicum  was  given  to  certain 
provincial  towns,  by  which  their  lands  were  assimi¬ 
lated  to  Italian  land  for  all  legal  purposes.  With 
the  jus  Italicum  such  towns  received  a  free  consti¬ 
tution,  like  that  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  with  magis¬ 
trates,  as  decemviri,  quinquennales  (censores),  and 
asdiles,  and  also  a  jurisdictio.  It  was  a  ground  of 
complaint  against  Piso  that  he  exercised  jurisdictio 
in  a  libera  civitas.®  Towns  possessing  the  jus  Ital 
icum  in  Hispania,  Gallia,  and  other  countries,  are 
enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  jus  Latii  also,  which 
was  conferred  on  many  provincial  towns,  appears  tc 
have  carried  with  it  a  certain  jurisdictio ;  and  those 
who  filled  certain  magistratus  in  these  towns  there¬ 
by  obtained  the  Roman  civitas.®  It  is  not  easy  to 
state  what  was  the  precise  condition  of  the  coloniae 
Romanae  and  Latinae  which  wrere  established  in  the 
provinces  :  if  the  name  is  a  certain  indication  of 
their  political  condition,  that  is  pretty  well  ascer¬ 
tained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  and  pro- 
vinciae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  Roman  state,  after  it  had  received  its 
complete  development.  Under  the  emperors  we  find 
Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior  an  integral  part  of  Italy, 
and  without  a  governor,  the  provincial  organization 
having  entirely  disappeared.  In  the  year  B.C.  49, 
when  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  on  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  it  was  a  province  of  w  hich  he  was 
proconsul,  a  circumstance  which  gives  a  distinct 
meaning  to  this  event.  Cicero  still  calls  it  Provin¬ 
cia  Gallia  at  the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In 
the  autumn  of  B.C.  43,  D.  Brutus,  the  proconsul  of 
the  Provincia  Gallia,  was  murdered,  and  from  that 
time  we  hear  of  no  more  proconsuls  of  this  prov¬ 
ince,  and  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  those 
wrho  then  had  all  the  political  power  were  unwilling 
to  allow  any  person  to  have  the  command  of  an 
army  in  a  district  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name 
Italia  w*as,  however,  applied  to  this  part  of  Italia 
before  it  became  an  integral  portion  of  the  peninsu¬ 
la  by  ceasing  to  be  a  provincia.7  On  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  provincial  form  of  government  in  Gal¬ 
lia  Cisalpina,  it  w7as  necessary  to  give  to  this  part 
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ol  Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of  ; 
circumstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  admin- 
istration  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  lex 
Ruhrja  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  proconsul  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Cisalpina  had  the  imperium,  but,  on  his  functions 
ceasing,  the  jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  imperium. 
These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex  :  in  some  ca¬ 
ses  their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited  ;  in  others  it  did 
not  extend  to  cases  above  a  certain  amount  of  mon¬ 
ey  ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  operis  nuntiatio,  require 
a  cautio  in  case  of  damnum  infectum,  and,  if  it  was 
not  given,  they  could  grant  an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius,  are,  Sicilia,  Sardinia 
et  Corsica,  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior,  Gallia  Ci- 
terior,  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Comata,  Illyricum, 
Macedonia,  Acliaia,  Asia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Bithynia  et 
Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrenaica  et  Creta,  Nu- 
midia,  Mauritania.  Those  of  a  subsequent  date, 
which  were  either  new  or  arose  from  a  subsequent 
division,  are,  according  to  Sigonius,  Rhsetia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  Mcesia,  Dacia,  Britannia,  Maurita¬ 
nia  Caesariensis  and  Tingitana,  HSgyptus,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  Galatia,  Rhodus,  Lycia,  Commagene,  Judaea, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Assyria.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It 
will  appear  that  it  does  not  contain  Lusitania, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulte¬ 
rior,  the  other  being  Baetica  :  Lusitania  may,  how¬ 
ever,  not  have  had  a  separate  governor.  Original¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  organized, 
was  divided  into  the  two  provinces  Citerior  and  Ul¬ 
terior  ;  the  division  of  Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lu¬ 
sitania  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Under  Augustus, 
Gallia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  :  Narbonen¬ 
sis,  Celtica  or  Lugdunensis,  Belgica,  and  Aquitania. 
The  Provincia  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  from 
which  term  the  modern  name  Provence  is  derived, 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  subsequent 
province  Narbonensis.  He  had  also  the  province 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,1  which,  as  already 
explained,  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Ita¬ 
lia  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  Cicero  speaks  of  the 
two  Galliae  as  then  united  in  one  imperium  under 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  farther  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  Citerior  and  Ulterior.8  The  same 
expressions  are  used  by  Caesar  in  his  Commenta¬ 
ries.3 

Strabo*  gives  the  division  into  provinces  (enup- 
Xiac)  as  constituted  by  Augustus.  The  provinces 
of  the  populus  ( drj/iog )  were  two  consular  provinces 
(virariKai)  and  ten  praetorian  provinces  (ar partly icu). 
The  rest  of  the  eparchies,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
Caesar.  Lusitania  is  not  enumerated  among  the 
eparchies  of  the  populus,  and  if  it  was  a  distinct 
eparchy,  it  must  have  belonged  to  the  Caesar  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  the  division  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  as  stated  by  Strabo.  The  list  of  provinces  in 
the  “  Demonstratio  Provinciarum”8  mentions  the 
province  of  Asturia  et  Galloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius*  states  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  by 
Augustus  as  follows  :  the  provinces  of  Africa,  Nu- 
midia,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with  the  Cyrenaica,  Bi¬ 
thynia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus,  Sardinia,  and  Bae¬ 
tica,  belonged  to  the  senate  and  the  people  (SrjfioQ 
and  yepovaia) ;  Tarraconensis,  Lusitania,  all  Gal¬ 
lia,  Ccele-Syria,  Phcenice,  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  JEgyp- 
tus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He  afterward  took  Dal¬ 
matia  from  the  senate,  and  gave  to  them  Cyprus 
and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  other  changes  were 
made  subsequently. 

1  (Caes.,  B.  Gall.,  i.,  54  ) — 2.  (De  Prov.  Cons.,  ii.,  15,  16.) — 
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At  first  iraetors  were  appointed  as  governois  ol 
provinces,  .  ut  afterward  they  were  appointed  to  the 
!  government  of  provinces  upon  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  tte  title  of 
propraetores.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
the  consuls  also,  after  the  expiration  of  the  ir  year  of 
office,  received  the  government  of  a  province,  with 
the  title  of  proconsules :  such  provinces  were  called 
consulares.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  B  C. 
55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C.  Antoni- 
us,  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Macedonia  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office.  The 
provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot,  but  the 
distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by  agreement 
among  the  persons  entitled  to  them.  By  a  Sempro 
nia  lex  the  proconsular  provinces  were  annually  de¬ 
termined  before  the  election  of  the  consuls,  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  was  to  prevent  all  disputes.  A  sena- 
tusconsultum  of  the  year  55  B.C.  provided  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  have  a  province  till  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  of  his  consul¬ 
ship  or  praetorship.  A  province  was  generally  held 
for  a  year,  but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When 
a  new  governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  prede¬ 
cessor  was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days. 

The  governor  of  a  province  had  originally  to  ac 
count  at  Rome  ( ad  urbem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  quaestors  ;  but 
after  the  passing  of  a  lex  Julia,  B.C.  61,  he  was 
bound  to  deposite  two  copies  of  his  accounts  ( ratio - 
nes)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  province,  and  to 
forward  one  ( tolidem  verbis)  to  the  JErarium.1  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  patroni.  The  offences  of  repetundas 
and  peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of  complaint  i 
by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor  had  betrayed 
the  interests  of  the  state,  he  was  also  liable  to 
the  penalties  attached  to  majestas.  Quasstiones 
were  established  for  inquiries  into  these  offences ; 
yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  bring  a 
guilty  governor  to  the  punishment  that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  power  un¬ 
der  Augustus,  a  considerable  change  was  made  in 
the  administration  of  the  provinces.  Augustus  took 
the  charge  of  those  provinces  where  a  large  military 
force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to  the  care 
of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.8  Accordingly, 
we  find  in  the  older  jurists* 3  the  division  of  provinciae 
into  those  which  were  “  propria  populi  Romani ,”  and 
those  which  were  “  propria  Casaris and  this  di¬ 
vision,  with  some  modifications,  continued  to  the 
third  century.  The  senatorian  provinces  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  consulares  and  those  who  had  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  two  provinces  being  given  to 
the  consulares  and  the  rest  to  the  praetorii :  these 
governors  were  called  proconsules  or  praesides, 
which  latter  is  the  usual  term  employed  by  the  old 
jurists  for  a  provincial  governor.  The  praesides  had 
the  jurisdictio  of  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the  praetot 
peregrinus,  and  their  quaestors  had  the  same  juris¬ 
diction  that  the  curule  aediles  had  at  Rome  *  The 
imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  legati  Caesaris 
with  praetorian  power,  the  proconsular  power  being 
in  the  Caesar  himself,  and  the  legati  being  his  depu¬ 
ties  and  representatives.  The  legati  were  selected 
from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or  praetors,  or  from 
the  senators.  They  held  their  office  and  their  pow. 
er  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor,  and  he  delegated 
to  them  both  military  command  and  jurisdictio,  just 
as  a  proconsul  in  the  republican  period  delegated 
these  powers  to  his  legati.  These  legati  had  also 
legati  under  them.  No  quatstors  were  sent  to  the 
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provinces  of  the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason,  observes 
Gaius,  this  edict  ( hoc  edictum)  is  not  published  in 
those  provinces,  by  which  he  appears,  from  the  con¬ 
text,  to  mean  the  edict  of  the  curule  aediles  In 
place  of  the  quaestors,  there  were  procuratores  Cae- 
saris,  who  were  either  equites  or  freedmen  of  the 
Caesar.  Egypt  was  governed  by  an  eques,  with  the 
title  of  praefectus.  The  procuratores  looked  after 
the  taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  interests  of  the  fiscus.  Judaea, 
which  was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  le- 
gatus.  It  appears  that  there  were  also  procuratores 
Caesaris  in  the  senatorian  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  fiscus,  which  were  independent 
■of  what  was  due  to  the  aerarium.  The  regular  tax¬ 
es,  as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll-tax 
and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on  a  cen¬ 
sus  of  persons  and  property,  which  was  established 
by  Augustus.  The  portoria  and  other  dues  were 
farmed  by  the  publicani,  as  in  the  republican  period. 

The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  and  the 
legati  of  the  Caesar  received  their  instructions  from 
him,  and,  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for,  they  had 
to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  directions.  The 
rescripta  of  the  emperors  to  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ors  are  numerous.  Justice  was  administered  in  the 
provinces  according  to  the  laws  of  the  provinces, 
and  such  Roman  laws  as  were  specially  enacted  for 
them,  and  according  to  imperial  constitutiones,  se- 
natus  consulta,  and  the  edict  of  the  governors.  In 
some  instances  the  provisions  of  Roman  laws  were 
extended  to  the  provinces.1 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
Colonia ,  and  the  same  observations  apply,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  to  the  senates  of  provincial  towns  which  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sen¬ 
ates  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  provinces,  the 
names  senate  and  senator  occur  in  the  sense,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  curia  and  decuriones.  But  there  was 
a  great  distinction  between  the  magistratus  of  pro¬ 
vincial  and  those  of  Italian  towns.  The  functions 
of  these  personages  in  the  provincial  towns  were 
generally  munera  {burdens),  and  not  honores.  ( Vid . 
Honores.)  Such  honores  as  have  reference  to  re¬ 
ligious  functions  they  certainly  had,  and  probably 
others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing  corresponding  to 
the  duumviri  juri  dicundo  of  the  Italian  towns,  that 
vs,  no  functionary  “  qui  jus  dicebat.”  The  only  ex- 
Sption  were  such  towns  as  had  received  the  jus 
..talicum,  the  effect  of  which,  as  elsewhere  explain¬ 
ed,  appears  to  have  been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  city  and  district  the  same  character  that  it 
would  have  had  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic 
soil,  but  only  so  far  as  affected  the  whole  district: 
.t  did  not  affect  the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom 
from  the  land-tax,  and  a  free  constitution  in  Italian 
form,  with  duumviri  J.  D.,  quinquennales,  sediles, 
and  jurisdictio,  were  essential  ingredients  of  this  jus 
Italicum.  Sicily  received  the  civitas  after  the  death 
f  Julius  Caesar,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
mention  of  duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
„own,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  jus  Italicum  also:  at 
least,  if  in  any  case  we  can  show  that  any  provin¬ 
cial  city  had  duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that  such 
city  had  the  jus  Italicum,  and,  consequently,  magis¬ 
tratus  with  jurisdictio.  The  regular  jurisdictio  in 
all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor,  who 
exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati :  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia.  the  governor, 
in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire,  was  called  judex 
ordinarius,  and  sometimes  simply  judex.  The  towns 
which  had  the  jus  Italicum  were,  as  already  observ- 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  47. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  xi.,  20.) 
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ed,  not  under  his  immediate  jurisdictio  though  t 
right  of  appeal  to  the  governor  f/om  the  judgment 
of  the  duumviri  must  be  considered  as  always  ex 
isting.  The  provincial  towns  had  the  management 
of  their  own  revenue ;  and  some  of  the  principa. 
towns  could  coin  money.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  religion  of  the  provincials  was  ever  interfered 
with,  nor  had  it  been  put  under  any  restraint  in  the 
lepublican  period. 

The  constitution  of  Caracalla,  which  gave  the 
civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  merely  affected  the  personal  status  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  land  remained  provincial  land  when  the 
jus  Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it,  and 
the  cities  which  had  not  received  the  jus  Italicum 
were  immediately  under  the  jurisdictio  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors.  This  constitution,  however,  must  have  made 
considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  provin¬ 
cials  ;  for,  when  they  all  became  Roman  citizens, 
the  Roman  incidents  of  marriage,  such  as  the  patria 
potestas,  and  the  Roman  law  of  succession  in  case 
of  intestacy,  would  seem  to  be  inseparable  conse¬ 
quents  of  this  change,  at  least  so  far  as  the  want  of 
the  jus  Italicum  did  not  render  it  inapplicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was  ma¬ 
terially  affected  by  the  establishment  of  defensores, 
whose  complete  title  is  “  Defensores  Civitatis  Plcbis 
Loci."  Until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  so  far 
as  the  Pandect  shows,  defensor  was  the  title  of  per¬ 
sons  who  were  merely  employed  in  certain  munici¬ 
pal  matters  of  a  temporary  kind.  In  the  year  A.D. 
365,  the  defensores  appear  as  regularly  established 
functionaries.1 * *  They  were  elected  by  the  decuri¬ 
ones  and  all  the  city ;  but,  unlike  the  magistratus, 
they  could  not  be  elected  out  of  the  body  of  decuri¬ 
ones.  The  office  was  originally  for  five  years,  but 
after  the  time  of  Justinian  only  for  two  years.  The 
principal  business  of  the  defensor  was  to  protect  his 
town  against  the  oppression  of  the  governor.*  He 
had  a  limited  jurisdictio  in  civil  matters,  which  Jus¬ 
tinian  extended  from  matters  to  the  amount  of  60 
solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of  300  solidi.  There 
was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  governor.*  He  could 
not  impose  a  multa.  but  he  could  appoint  a  tutor. 
In  criminal  matters,  he  had  only  jurisdictio  in  some 
of  the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  of  senators,  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns,  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.*  But 
the  number  was  not  in  all  places  the  same.  Besides 
the  actual  members,  the  album  decurionum  compri¬ 
sed  others  who  were  merely  honorary  members. 
The  album  of  the  town  of  Canusium,  of  the  year 
A.D.  223,  which  has  been  preserved,  consists  of  148 
members,  of  whom  30  were  patroni,  Roman  sena¬ 
tors,  and  2  were  patroni,  Roman  equites ;  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  7  quinquennalicii,  a  term  which  is 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  quinquennales  (vid.  Colonia,  p.  283),  4  allecti 
inter  quinquennales,  22  duumviralicii,  19  aedilicii,  21 
pedani,  34  praitextati.  The  distinction  between  pe- 
dani  and  praetextati  Savigny  professes  himself  una¬ 
ble  to  explain.  In  many  towns,  the  first  persons  in 
the  list  of  actual  senators  were  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  and  generally  the  first  ten,  as  decemprimi, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  in  Livy  ;*  and  in  the 
case  of  Ameria,  and  of  Centuripae  in  Sicily.6 

It  has  been  previously  shown,  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  respubliea  hrd  attained  its  com 
plete  development,  Italia  and  the  provincial  were 
the  two  great  '•nuponent  parti  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that  in 


1.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  55,  “  De  Defensoribus.”) — 2.  (Cod.,  i.,  tit.  55, 

s.  4.) — 3.  (Nov.,  15,  c.  5.) — 4.  (Cic.  in  Rull.  ii.  35.)— 5.  (ixix 

15:  “Magistratus  denosque  print, pas.’’)--<5  (Crie.  Pro  R  ■* 

Amer.,  c.  9. — Id.  in  Verr.,  ii.,  07  ) 
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Italia  the  towns  had  magistralus  with  junsdictio ; 
.n  the  provinces,  except  in  places  which  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  jus  Italicura,  the  governor  alone  had  jurisdic- 
tio.  But  with  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
imperial  power  a  greater  uniformity  was  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was  under  a  provincial 
form  of  government.  ( Vid .  Colonia.)  As  above 
shown,  the  relation  of  the  governor  to  the  province 
was  not  the  same  when  a  city  had  magistratus  and 
when  it  had  not ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  in  this 
respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the  provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  power, 
which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old  system  of 
provincial  government :  Justinian,  however,  ulti¬ 
mately  reunited  the  civil  and  military  power  in  the 
same  person.  The  governor,  who  had  civil  power, 
was  called  rector,  judex,  judex  ordinarius;  and  of 
these  governors  there  were  three  classes,  consu- 
lares,  correctores,  prasides,  among  whom  the  only 
distinction  was  in  the  extent  and  rank  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  the  writings  of  the  older  jurists,  which 
are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect,  the  prases  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  a  provincial  governor.1 *  The  military 
power  was  given  to  duces,  who  were  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  superintendence  of  the  magistri  militum.  Some 
of  these  duces  were  called  comites,  which  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  functionaries, 
and  among  them  to  the  duces ;  and  when  the  title 
of  comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain  duces,  who 
had  important  commands,  the  name  dux  was  drop¬ 
ped,  and  comes  became  a  title.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  important  com  lands  on 
the  frontier.4  The  comes  is  mentioned  in  imperial 
constitutions  before  the  dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.3 

1 1  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  jurisdictio,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  anti¬ 
cipated  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  themselves. 
In  Italy,  and  in  the  towns  which  had  the  privileges 
of  Italian  towns,  all  matters,  as  a  general  rule,  came 
before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  in 
certain  excepted  matters,  and  in  cases  where  the 
amount  in  question  was  above  a  certain  sum  (the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  known),  the  matter 
came  before  the  governor  of  the  province  in  the  first 
instance,  or  in  Italy  before  the  Roman  praetor.  Un¬ 
til  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.,  all  matters 
in  the  provincial  towns  which  had  not  magistratus 
came  before  the  governor  in  the  first  instance  ;  but 
about  this  time  the  defensor  acquired  a  power  like 
that  of  the  magistratus  of  the  privileged  towns, 
though  more  limited.  The  old  form  of  proceeding 
in  civil  matters  has  been  explained  elsewhere  ( vid . 
Judex)  :  the  magistratus  empowered  the  judex  to 
make  a  condemnatio ;  and  this  institution  was  the 
ordo  judiciorum  privatorum.  That  which  the  ma¬ 
gistratus  did  without  the  aid  of  a  judex  was  extra 
ordinem.  (Vid.  Interdictum.)  The  same  institu¬ 
tion  prevailed  in  those  towns  which  had  a  magis¬ 
tratus,  for  it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  magistratus  or 
of  jurisdictio  to  name  a  judex.4  Under  the  emper¬ 
ors,  it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magistra¬ 
tus  to  decide  various  cases  without  the  aid  of  a  ju¬ 
dex,  and  these  are  the  extraordinary  cognitiones 
spoken  of  in  the  Digest.5  In  the  reign  of  Dioclesian, 
the  ordo  judiciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolish¬ 
ed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoc  est 
qui  negotia  humiliora  disccptent)  were  only  appointed 
by  the  prases  when  he  was  very  much  occupied 
with  business,  or  for  some  trifling  matters  (vid.  Ju¬ 


•  (Big.  8,  tit.  18.)  —  2.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vii.,  tit.  1,  s.  9.)  —  3. 
CoU.  Theod.,  viii.,  tit.  7,  s.  11  :  “Ad  magittros  militum,  et  co- 
mites,  et  duces  omnes.”) — 4.  (Lex  Gall.  CisalD..  c.  20.) — 5.  (50, 
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dex  Pedaneus1);  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
institution  had  entirely  disappeared,4  and,  as  it  is 
conjectured,  both  in  Rome  and  the  municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  judices,  two  praetors  were  able 
to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between  cit¬ 
izens  and  peregrini  at  Rome  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
same  institution,  the  judicial  business  was  conduct¬ 
ed  in  the  jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In  no  other 
way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  could  have  been 
got  through.  But  when  the  ordo  judiciorum  was 
abolished,  the  difficulty  of  transacting  the  business 
must  have  been  apparent.  How  this  was  managed 
is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  referring  to  the  growth 
of  another  institution.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  praetors  had  their  legal  advisers,  espe 
cially  if  they  were  not  jurists  themselves ;  and  when 
all  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  Caesars, 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  college  for 
the  despatch  of  business  of  various  kinds,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  judicial  matters  which  were  referred  to  the 
Caesar.  This  college  was  the  Caesar’s  consistoriura 
or  auditorium.  The  provincial  governors  had  their 
body  of  assessors,  which  were  like  the  Caesar’s  au¬ 
ditorium  ;3  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of  Savigny,  which 
has  the  highest  probability  in  its  favour,  that  the 
new  institution  was  established  in  the  municipal 
towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  so  that  here 
also  the  magistratus  and  the  defensor  had  their  as¬ 
sessors. 

Besides  the  jurisdictio  which  had  reference  to 
litigation,  the  so-called  contentiosa  jurisdictio,  there 
was  the  voluntaria.  Matters  belonging  to  this  ju¬ 
risdictio,  as  manumission,  adoption,  emancipation, 
could  only  be  transacted  before  the  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powers  were  spe¬ 
cially  given  to  them,  the  municipal  magistrates  had 
no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction  to  such  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  though  in  the  old  municipia  it  is  probable 
that  the  power  of  the  magistratus  was  as  little  lim¬ 
ited  in  the  voluntaria  as  in  the  contentiosa  jurisdio- 
tio.  In  the  imperial  period  it  was  usual  to  perform 
many  acts  before  the  public  authorities,  and  in  the 
three  cases  of  large  gifts,  the  making  of  a  will,  and 
the  opening  of  a  will,  it  was  necessary  for  these 
acts  to  be  done  before  a  public  authority.  Such  acts 
could  be  done  before  a  provincial  governor,  and 
also  before  the  curia  of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a 
magistratus  and  other  persons.  (Compare  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Honorius,  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  151, 
and  a  Novel  of  Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.,  tit.  23, 
with  Sa vignv’s  remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  understood,  there  are  dif 
ferences  of  opinion  as  to  some  matters  of  detail 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which  a 
tually  existed  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces, 
and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  conquest  and  acquisition,  and  in 
the  diversity  of  the  native  customary  law  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces,  with  a  large  part  of  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general  view 
of  the  provinces  should  therefore  be  completed  and 
corrected  by  a  view  of  the  several  provinces 

The  authorities  for  this  imperfect  view  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government  have  been  generally  referied  to. 
They  are,  more  particularly,  Sigonius,  Dc  Antiquo 
Jure  Provinciarum,  lib.  i. — iii. — Gottling,  Geschichte 
der  Romischen  Staatsverfassung. — Walter,  Geschich¬ 
te  des  Romischen  Rechts,  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and  chap, 
xxxi.,  notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from  Savigny 
as  to  the  jus  Italicum  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii.,  Walter 
has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of  the  Empire, 
which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 

1.  (Cod.,  iii.,  lit  * •*,  s.  2.) — 2.  (Inst.,  iv.,  tit.  15,  s.  8.)  —  I 
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FRYTANEION. 


PSEPHuS 


A..D — Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Rom.  Rechts  im  Mit- 
telalter,  vol.  i. — Puehta,  Ueber  den  Inhalt  der  Lex 
Rubria,  Zeilschrift,  &e.,  vol.  x. 

•PROUMNOS  ( Trpovpvoq ),  a  name  given,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Galen,  to  the  Wild  Plum.1 

PROVOCA'TIO.  (  Vid.  Appellatio,  Roman.) 

PROVOCATO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 
'  PROXENIA  (irpogevla),  PROXENOS  (irpogevog). 

'  1  id.  Hospitium.) 

PRUDENTES.  (Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 

*PRUNUM,  the  Plum,  called  in  Greek  kokkvjitj- 
hov.  ( Vid.  Coccymelea.)  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Prunus  domestica,  L. 

*PRUNUS  (KOKKvarj7i.ea),  the  Plum-tree,  or  Pru¬ 
nus  domestica,  L.  (Vid.  Coccymelea.)  Theophras¬ 
tus  and  Dioscorides  designate  the  Plum-tree  by  the 
name  of  KOKKvpehta.  It  is  also  called  by  Theophras¬ 
tus  npovvrj.  Galen  styles  it  npovpvrj.  The  com¬ 
pound  term  KOKKvprjXia,  however  (meaning  the  tree 
that  bears  for  fruit  little  balls  or  pillules),  is  the  most 
classical  form  of  expression.  The  term  npovvrj, 
whence  comes  the  Latin  prunus,  seems  to  be  a  bar¬ 
barian  word  Gracised.  The  Plum-tree  is  originally 
from  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.2 

PRYTANEION  (IlpvTavdov).  The  II pvravcla  of 
he  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
communities  living  around  them,  the  common  houses 
of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented,  what 
private  houses  were  to  the  families  which  occupied 
them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family  was  its 
home,  so  was  the  n pvravdov  of  every  state  or  city 
the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inhabitants, 
and  was  consequently  called  the  ko ria  izb\ ewf,  the 
'*  focus”  or  “  penetrale  urbis.”3  This  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  II pvravelov,  or  home  of  the  city, 
ind  the  private  home  of  a  man’s  family,  was  at 
Athens  very  remarkable.  A  perpetual  tire,  or  nvp 
'iobeerrov,  was  kept  continually  burning  on  the  public 
altar  of  the  city  in  the  Prytaneium,  just  as  in  private 
houses  a  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  domestic  altar  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  house.4 * 6 

The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Prytaneium 
of  the  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day.8  Moreover,  the  city  of  Athens  exercised 
in  its  Prytaneium  the  duties  of  hospitality,  both  to 
its  own  citizens  and  strangers.  Thus  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors  were  entertained  here,  as  well  as  Athe¬ 
nian  envoys  on  their  return  home  from  a  successful 
or  well-conducted  mission.®  Here,  too,  were  en¬ 
tertained  from  day  to  day7  the  successive  prytanes, 
or  presidents  of  the  senate,  together  with  those  cit¬ 
izens  who,  whether  from  personal  or  ancestral  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  states,  were  honoured  with  what  was 
called  the  a Irrjoic  ev  Tlpvravelcp,  the  “  victus  quotidi- 
anus  in  Prytaneo ,”8  or  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
meals  there  at  the  public  cost.  This  was  granted 
sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  sometimes  for  life, 
in  which  atter  case  the  parties  enjoying  it  were 
called  deloiToi.  The  custom  of  conferring  this  hon¬ 
our  on  those  who  had  been  of  signal  service  to  the 
state  and  their  descendants  was  of  so  great  anti¬ 
quity,  that  one  instance  of  it  was  referred  to  the 
times  of  Codrus  ;  and  in  the  case  to  which  wre  al¬ 
lude,  the  individual  thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  Delphi.9  Another  illustration  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated  is 
found  in  the  aase  of  the  daughters  of  Aristeides, 
who,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  married 


1.  (Galen,  De  Simpl.,  vii.  —  Theophr.,  ix.,  1.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  8.  t.) — 2.  (Tkeophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  18  ;  iv.,  1.  —  Dioscor.,  i., 
138  —  F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxxiv.)  — 3.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii., 
12. — I.iv.,  xli .,  20  — Dionys.,  ii.,  23,  65.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
7. — Arnold  ad  Thucyd.,  ii.,  15.) — 5.  (Paus.,  v.,  15,  (i  5.) — 6.  (Ar- 
istoph.,  Ach.,  125. — Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.  40.)  —  7.  (Bijokh,  Publ. 
Econ.,  i.,  p.  329.)  —  8.  (Cic.,  De  Orab.  i.,  54.)  —  9.  (Lycur.,  c. 
Leo-rr ,  p.  158.) 


from  (kKdo6ticrai)  that  common  home  of  the  city,  just 
as  they  would  have  been  from  their  father’s  home 
had  he  been  alive.1  Moreover,  from  the  ever-burn¬ 
ing  fire  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  home  of  a  mother 
state,  was  carried  the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be 
kept  burning  in  the  prytaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and 
if  it  happened  that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the 
flame  was  rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  pa 
rent  city.2  Lastly,  a  Prytaneium  was  also  a  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  an  independent  state,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  such  by  Thucydides,3  who  informs  us  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus  every  city  or  state  (no- 
fag)  of  Attica  possessed  a  Prytaneium.  The  Achae- 
ans,  we  are  told,4  called  their  Prytaneium  "krjiToi 
(from  Aewf,  populus),  or  the  “  town-hall,”  and  exclu¬ 
sion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  civil  ex- 
communication. 

The  Prytaneium  of  Athens  lay  under  the  Acrop 
olis,  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  uyopu),  and  was, 
as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  place  of  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  7r pvravelg  :  in  the  earliest  times  it  proba¬ 
bly  stood  on  the  Acropolis.  Officers  called  npvra- 
vdq  were  intrusted  with  the  chief  magistracy  in  sev¬ 
eral  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra,  Corinth,  Miletus.® 
and  the  title  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  fiaml- 
dq,  or  princes,  having  apparently  the  same  root  as 
n puroq  or  TzporaToq.  At  Athens  they  were  in  early 
times  probably  a  magistracy  of  the  second  rank  in 
the  state  (next  to  the  archon),  acting  as  judges  in 
various  eases  (perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and 
sitting  in  the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  even  in  after 
times  the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff'  and  de¬ 
fendant,  before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  dicasts,  were  called  npvravda .®  This 
court  of  the  Prytaneium,  or  the  re  bn  HovraveUp,  is 
said7  to  have  been  presided  over  by  the  <pvlo(>am'X- 
etg,  who,  perhaps,  were  the  same  as  the  77(jvrc ;  r?c. 

In  later  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  courts  of  the  heliasa,  the  court  of  the 
Prytaneium  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  ephetae,  who  held  there  a  species  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  indi¬ 
vidual  had  lost  his  life,  as  well  as  over  persons  who 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  u^oveq,  otherwise  Kvpbeig,  on  which 
Solon’s  laws  were  written,8  were  also  deposited  in 
the  Prytaneium  ;9  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the 
Acropolis,  probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  after¬ 
ward  removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  ayopa ,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inspection.10  Ephial- 
tes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  measure,11 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  erection  of  a  newr  Prytaneium  on  the 
lower  site  in  the  time  of  Pericles.12 

PRY'TANEIS.  (Vid.  Prytaneion,  Boule,  page 
168,  170.) 

*PSAR  (ipdp),  the  Starling,  or  Sturnus  vulgaris. 
Starlings  are  gregarious,  and  hence  mention  is  made 
by  Homer  of  “  a  cloud  of  starlings.”13 

*PSEN  (iprjv),  the  insect  on  the  fig-tree  which 
performs  the  work  of  caprification.  It  is  the  Cynips 
Psencs  of  modern  naturalists.14 

PSEPHISMA  (i prjfiapa).  (Vid  Boule,  p.  109 
Nomothetes,  p.  664.) 

PSEPHOS  (il>rj<poc).  The  Athenian  dicasts,  in 
giving  their  verdict,  voted  by  ballot.  For  this  pur- 


1.  (Plut.,  Arist.,  c.  27.)  2.  (Duker  ad  Thucyd.,  i.,  24.)  —  3 

(ii.,  15.) — 4.  (Herod.,  vii.,  19"  ) — 5.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  194.)— 

6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  38.) — 7.  (Id.  ib.,  viii.,  120.) — 8.  (Plut., 

Sol.,  25.) — 9.  (Paus.,  i.,  18,  6  3.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom  ,  via.,  128.) 

— 11.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'O  kutuiOiv  vrfpo?.) — 12.  (Thiriwall,  Hist 

of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  54.) — 13.  (Horn  ,  11.,  xvii.,  755 — Didymi,  schol. 

ad  loc. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.;  14.  (Theophi.,  H.  P.  ;i.  9. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s  v  1 


PSEPHOS. 
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pose  tney  used  either  seashells,  ^otptvat,1  or  beans 
(hence  the  dypog  is  called  uvaporpu^  by  Aristopha¬ 
nes8),  or  balls  of  metal  (onov6v'ko<),  or  stone  {ffy- 
poi).  These  last  were  the  most  common  :  hence 
ipr/pt^adai  and  its  various  derivatives  are  used  so 
often  to  signify  voting ,  determining,  &c.  The  balls 
were  either  pierced  ( TerpvKrjpbvai )  and  whole  (tta?;- 
ot'g),  the  former  for  condemnation,  the  latter  for  ac¬ 
quittal, 8  or  they  were  black  and  white,  for  the 
same  purposes  respectively,  as  the  following  lines 
shiw .» 

“  Mos  erat  antiquus  niveis  atrisque  lapillis, 

His  damnare  reos,  illis  absolvere  culpa." 

There  might  be  three  methods  of  voting.  First, 
the  secret  method,  called  Kpvddyv  ipr/pifradai,  when 
each  dicast  had  two  balls  given  him  (say  a  black  and 
a  white) ;  two  boxes  ( ku6ol ,  uadioKoi,  or  dpdopelg) 
were  prepared,  one  of  brass,  called  the  judgment- 
box  ( Kvpiog ),  into  which  the  dicast  put  the  ball  by 
which  he  gave  hisvofp.  and  the  other  of  wood,  call¬ 
ed  aKvpog,  into  w'  i**  put  the  other  ball,  and  the 
only  object  of  vw.  as  to  enable  him  to  conceal 
his  vote.  Each  box  had  a  neck  or  funnel  {sypog,  i. 
e.,  tnidypa  piag  fr/pov  qfupav  l^ov),  into  which  a 
man  could  put  his  hand,  but  only  one  ball  could  pass 
through  the  lower  part  into  the  box.5  Secondly, 
there  might,  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dicast  put 
which  of  the  two  balls  he  pleased,  and  returned  the 
other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.  Thirdly,  there 
might  be  two  boxes,  one  for  condemnation,  the  oth¬ 
er  for  acquittal,  and  only  one  ball.6  The  first  method 
was  most  commonly  practised  at  Athens.  Where, 
however,  there  were  several  parties  before  the  court, 
as  in  inheritance  causes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate 
or  other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  was  customary 
fo  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or,  at  least,  parties  in  distinct  interests  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  person  in  whose  favour  he  decided.  ( Vid .  He- 
res,  Greek.)  The  same  system  of  balloting  was 
employed  when  the  dicasts  voted  on  the  question 
of  damages.  Hence  the  verdict  on  the  question, 
guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  npury 
pf/pog.1  A  curious  custom  was  in  vogue  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes.  Each  dicast  had  a  waxen 
taolet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was  award¬ 
ed,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the  tablet) ; 
if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short  line  (breadth¬ 
way  on  the  tablet).  We  must  suppose,  not  that  the 
voting  took  place  in  this  way,  but  that,  on  the  votes 
being  counted,  the  jurors  took  a  note  of  the  result 
for  their  own  satisfaction  ;  unless  we  resort  to  this 
hypothesis,  viz.,  that  the  drawing  lines  on  the  tab¬ 
lets  was  an  act  preliminary  to  the  division,  whereby 
the  jury  intimated  to  the  parties  how  the  matter 
was  likely  to  go  unless  they  came  to  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Such  intimation  might  be  necessary  in  those 
cases  where,  the  estimates  of  the  parties  being  wide¬ 
ly  different,  the  one  proposing  too  high  a  penalty, 
the  other  too  low  a  one,  the  jury  wished  to  inform 
(he  more  unreasonable  party  that,  unless  he  offered 
ihem  some  better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the 
estimate  of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see 
Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Ar¬ 
istophanes  7 nvuKiov  TipyriKov.  In  the  expression 
Ttpqtv  Trjv  paupav,  we  understand  ypappyv  or  Tiprj- 
ctv.6 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  333,  349  ;  Eq.,  1332.) — 2.  (Equit.,  41.) — 
3.  (AEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  11,  ed.  Steph. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  TeTpv-rcrj- 
ftfatj.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xv.,  41.) — 5.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  99,  751.) 
—6.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  Kad/oxoj.)  —  7.  (AEsch.,  c.  Ctes.,  82,  ed. 
Steph. — Demosth.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  434  ;  c.  Aristocr.,  676  ;  c.  Ar- 
istog.,  795  ;  c.  Neaer.,  1347.)  —  8.  (Vesp.,  106,  167,  850.  —  Com¬ 
pare  l’ollux,  Onom.,  vjii.,  16,  17,  123.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  720, 
/ 26.  —  Platner  Proc.  un<l  Klag.,  i.,  188.  —  Wachsmuth  II.,  i., 
344  ) 


In  the  popular  assemblies,  the  common  method  of 
voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  ( Vid.  Cheirotonia. 
There  were  some  occasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  was  employed,  as  when  it  was  deemed  im¬ 
portant  that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that  the 
numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus,  to 
pass  a  law  for  the  naturalization  of  a  foreigner,  or 
for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  restoia 
tion  of  a  disfranchised  citizen,  and,  indeed,  in  eveiv 
case  of  a  privilegium,  it  was  necessary  that  six 
thousand  persons  should  vote  in  the  majority,  and 
in  secret.1  On  the  condemnation  of  the  ten  gener¬ 
als  who  gained  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  the  people 
voted  by  ballot,  but  openly,  according  to  the  second 
of  the  plans  above  mentioned.  The  voting  was 
then  by  tribes,  Kara  pvhdg*  Secret  voting  by  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred  is  mentioned  in  rEschines,* 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  se¬ 
cret.4 

The  people  or  jury  were  said  ipycpi&odai,  pijpov 
pepeiv  or  deodai,  to  vote,  or  give  their  vote  or  judgment, 
^rijpov  ridivat,  to  cast  accounts,  is  used  with  a  differ 
ent  allusion.6  The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer, 
who  called  on  vthe  people  to  give  their  votes,  was 
said  ETUipypi&iv,  iprjpov  err uyeiv  or  didovai,  though 
the  last  expression  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  voting 
in  favour  of  a  person,  ’fr/plfrodai,  to  vote,  to  resolve, 
dnoipripL&odai,  to  acquit,  and  other  derivations  from 
■pfjpog,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  xeiP0T0V tG>  an(l  conversely. 
Xnporoveiv,  however,  is  not  used,  like  •pypi^eadai^ 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to  this, 
see  Sehomann,  De  Com.,  123. 

*PSETTA  ( ipyrra ),  a  species  of  fish,  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  iElian,  Oppian,  and  others.  According 
to  Adams,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  Pleuro • 
nectes  Passer,  or  Sea  Flounder,  called  in  French  Jur- 
bot  bucli.  The  i pyrra  of  Athenaeus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  referred  by  Artedi  and  the  writer  on  Ich¬ 
thyology  in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  to  the 
Pleuronectes  Platessa,  or  Plaise.  The  name  is  often 
written  pirra.6 

irETAErrPA<f>HS  rPA<I>H  (ffevdeyypapyg  ypapy) 
It  is  shown  under  Practores  that  the  name  of  every 
state  debtor  at  Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by 
the  practores,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the  debts, 
and  erase  the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it. 
The  entry  was  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be¬ 
came  officially  known  ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  return 
by  the  nulr/TM  that  such  a  person  had  become  a  les¬ 
see  of  public  lands  or  farmer  of  taxes,  at  such  a  rate 
or  on  such  terms.  In  case  the  authorities  neglected 
to  make  the  proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  give  information  to  the  re¬ 
gistering  officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and 
thereupon  the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
make  an  entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably 
be  their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  made  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  suggestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
party  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them,  or 
I  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
pnade.  Such  prosecution  was  called  ypapy  rpevdey - 
ypaprjg.  It  would  lie,  also,  where  a  man  was  regis 
tered  as  debtor  for  more  than  was  really  due  from 
him.  And  the  reader  must  understand  the  like  rem 
edy  to  be  open  to  one  who  was  falsely  recorded  as 
a  debtor  by  the  rapiai  tuv  Whether  this 

form  of  proceeding  could  be  adopted  against  magis¬ 
trates  for  making  a  false  return,  or  whether  the  rem- 

1.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  12,  ed.  Steph.  —  Demosth.,  c.  Timocr., 
715,  719  ;  c.  Neier.,  1375.)— 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,7,  $  9.)  — 3.  (c. 
Timarch,  5,  ed.  Steph.)  —  4.  (SclSmann,  De  Comit.,  121-128, 
245.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Cor.,  3D4.)  —  6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A  ,  it.  , 
1 1  ;  v.,  9. — Id.,  ix„  37. — JElian,  N  A.,  xiv  ?. — Coray  a  1  Xenoe  , 
p.  90. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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edy  agc  .nst  them  could  only  be  at  the  liri\eiporoviai 
nr  evdvvat,  we  cannot  say.  The  ypa<j>r/  j>ev6eyypa<f>rjg 
was  brought  before  the  thesmothetae.  If  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  convicted,  the  name  of  the  complainant 
was  struck  out  of  the  register,  and  that  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  entered  in  his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the 
same  amount.  The  ypatfti/  povhevoeuc  was  similar 
to  this,  only  it  lay  in  those  cases  where  a  man  who 
had  been  a  state  debtor  had  paid  all  that  was  due, 
but  his  name  was  not  erased,  or,  having  been  erased, 
was  re-entered.  We  may  presume  that  fraudulent 
or  malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved 
on  such  a  charge  ;  but  it  is  reasonable,  also,  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dicasts.1 

*TEYAH2  2MAPATA02  (ipevdijc  Zpupaydof),  the 
Bastard  Emerald.  “  By  bastard  gems,”  says  Ad¬ 
ams,  “  the  ancients  meant  crystals,  tinged  of  the  col¬ 
ours  of  the  precious  stones  by  the  admixture  of  me¬ 
tallic  particles.”2 

♦PSEUDOBOUNTUM  (ipevdoSovvtov),  a  plant, 
which  Dodonasus,  Matthiolus,  and  Bauhin  held  to 
be  the  Barbarea,  or  Winter  Cress  ;  but  Sprengel  fol¬ 
lows  Lobelius  in  referring  it  to  the  Pimpinella  tenuis.3 

*  PSEUDODICTAMNUM  (ipevdodiitTapvov),  a 
plant,  which  Stackhouse  sets  down  for  the  Origa¬ 
num  lEgypliacum ;  but  Sprengel  adopts  the  opinion 
of  Dodonaeus,  who  makes  it  the  Marrubium  Pseu- 
dodictamnum,  or  Bastard  Dittany.4 

i'EYAOKAHTETAS  rPA4»H  (i pevdoKXrjre'ta^  ypa- 
(bij),  a  prosecution  against  one  who  had  appeared  as 
a  witness  (ukyrrip  or  nhijrup)  to  prove  that  a  defend¬ 
ant  had  been  duly  summoned,  and  thereby  enabled 
the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment  by  default.  To  prevent 
fraud,  the  Athenian  law  directed  that  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  who  attended  the  summons  should  be 
subscribed  to  the  bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (ly/c/l??- 
ua),  so  that  the  defendant,  if  he  never  had  been  sum¬ 
moned,  and  judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given 
against  him  by  default,  might  know  against  whom  to 
proceed.  The  false  witness  (katijtip)  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a  case 
of  gross  conspiracy.5  A  person  thrice  convicted  of 
this  offence  was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  false  testi¬ 
mony,  ipso  jure  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first 
offence  the  jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  npoori- 
pyeng,  inflict  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon 
him.6  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction,  that 
the  proceeding  against  the  false  witness  to  a  sum¬ 
mons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  witness 
in  the  cause  ( pdprvp )  was  liable  only  to  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when,  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness,  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discretion 
but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him ;  whereas 
the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave  false  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him,  and  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If  the  fraud 
was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the  plaintiff  and 
the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an  action  at  the  suit 
of  the  defendant  would  lie  against  the  former,  to  re¬ 
cover  compensation  ;  for,  though  the  conviction  of 
the  witness  would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  still  he  (the  defendant)  might  have  suffered 


i.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  via.,  40, 43. — Harpocr.  et  Suidas,  s.  v.  Bov- 
Xctlcews,  y.cudeyyputfit/,  ipsvdeyyptupos  Siicr]. —  Bdckh,  Staatsh. 
der  Att.,  i.,  419. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  337. — Platner,  Proc.  und 

Klag.,  ii  ,  117.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 

v. ) — 3.  ( Dioscor.,  iv.,  123  — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Ap¬ 

pend.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  34. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — 

Theophr.,  ix.,  16. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (Demosth.,  c. 

Nicostr.,  i252.) — 6.  (Andoc  De  Mvs‘,.,  10,  ed.  Steph. — Meier,  De 
bon.  Damn.,  125.) 
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|  damage  in  the  mean  time,  which  the  seJtiiig  aside  if 
the  judgment  would  not  repair.  Such  action  (it  has 
been  conjectured)  might  be  a  Sisy  ovuuoavriag,  or, 
perhaps,  Kauorexviuv.  If  the  name  of  the  witness 
had  been  fnudently  used  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
witness  had  thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  w«- 
may  conclude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  he  had  a  dmy  (dhuGyg  against  the  plain 
tiff.1  The  ypatpij  tpevdottkyreiag  came  before  th<j 
thesmothetae,  and  the  question  at  the  trial  simply 
was,  whether  the  defendant  in  the  former  cause  had 
been  summoned  or  not.2 

"i'EYAOMAPTYPIQN  AIKH  (ipevdfjuaprvptuv  < Vi 
tty).  ( Vid .  Martyria,  p.  627.) 

P  SILO  I  (iptXoi.)  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  94;  Army, 
Greek,  p.  99.) 

*PSIMMYTHTON  (ipippvdiov),  the  “  Cerussa ” 
of  the  Romans,  and  our  “  White  Lead.”  The  ancient 
ceruse,  like  the  modern,  was  prepared  by  exposing 
lead  to  the  vapours  of  vinegar.  The  ancient  pro¬ 
cess  is  minutely  described  by  Theophrastus.5 

*PSITT'ACUS  or  PSITT'ACE  (ipirraKog,  -y), 
the  Parrot.  “  If  it  be  true,”  remarks  Adams,  “  as 
stated  by  Dodonaeus,  that  the  Parrot  is  a  native  ol 
the  extremities  of  Syria,  the  Greeks  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  before  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  un¬ 
less  Ctesias  have  a  prior  claim,  who  speaks  of  the 
/ 3'iTTaKog .  The  species  of  parrot  with  which  the  an¬ 
cients  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  best  acquaint¬ 
ed  is  the  green  parrot  with  a  red  collar,  namely, 
the  Psittacus  Alexandri  of  modern  naturalists.” 
“  The  ancients,”  says  Pidgeon,  “  were  acquainted 
with  several  kinds  of  Parrot,  among  whi  h  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  sent  from  India  „  Alexander 
in  the  course  of  his  expedition  ..<.10  that  country. 
Mr.  Vigors,  who  has  written  on  a  group  of  Psittacidae 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  has’  treated  this  subject 
with  his  accustomed  elegance  of  style,  methodica. 
discrimination,  and  classical  research,  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  informing  us, 
that  the  parrots  known  to  their  times  came  ex 
clusively  from  India.  In  that  country  these  birds 
were  ever  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  We  are 
informed  by  iElian  that  they  were  the  favourite  in¬ 
mates  of  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  were  looked 
up  to  as  objects  of  sacred  reverence  by  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  From  this  quarter  they  were 
introduced  into  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  conquest,  and  the  specific  name  of  Alexandri, 
applied  by  modern  science  to  the  type  of  the  group, 
in  honour  of  the  first  European  discoverer,  serves 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a  warrior,  who,  it  is  said 
by  some,  valued  the  conquests  that  extended  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  chiefly  as  they  served  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  science.  It  was  not.  until 
the  time  of  Nero  that  the  parrots  of  Africa  became 
known  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  birds  were 
among  the  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  sent  out  by  that  prince.  They  came  appa¬ 
rently  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  as  the  country  became  more 
known,  numbers  of  the  same  race  were  imported 
from  it  into  Rome,  and  formed  the  chief  part  of 
j  those  victims  of  the  parrot  tribe  which  in  after 
times  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  inordinate  lux¬ 
ury  and  wantonness  of  Heliogabalus.”4 

PSYKTER  (i pvKTrip'),  dim.  xpvKrypidtov,  a  Wine- 
cooler.6  Respecting  the  general  use  of  ice  and 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphub.,  849.)  -2.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Kbsr., 
i.,  417. — Meier,  Att.  Proe.,  336,  577,758.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  103 
— Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Nicand.,Alex 
— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Dodon.,  Sic.,  ii.,  53. — Aristot.,  H 
A.,  viii.,  14. — Ctesias  ap.  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  66. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v. — Griffith’s  Cuvier,  rol.  vii.,  p.  556.) — 5.  (Plato,  Conviv, 
332,  d. — Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v. — Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Meineka 
— Athen.,  xi.,  469,  502,  503.) 
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snow  among  the  ancients  for  cooling  wine,  see  Nix. 
The  vessel  specially  adapted  for  this  operation  was 
sometimes  made  of  bronze1 *  or  silver.*  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti¬ 
quities  at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep  ves¬ 
sel  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another  for 
holding  v,  ine.  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the  top. 
It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice,  and  was  cooled 
by  the  contact.  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to  fill  the 
drinking-  ups  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom. 
Thus  the  ipvnTr/p  was  a  kind  of  Crater  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  where  Phylarchus,3  in  describing  the 
mode  rf  life  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  uses  the 
former  term,  Plutarch*  adopts  the  latter. 

The  size  of  the  rpvKTr/p  was  very  various.  It 
contained  from  two  quarts*  to  a  great  number  of 
gallons.®  It  was  sometimes  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
winners  in  the  game  of  the  Cottabos. 

*PSYLLA  (ipv/ l/la),  the  Flea,  or  Pulex  irritans ,  L. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  another  insect  engen¬ 
dered  in  turnips  or  radishes,  which  Stackhouse 
makes  to  be  the  Tenthredo  rapes  7 

*PSYLLTON  (ipvhTuov),  the  Plantago  Psyllium, 
or  Fleawort.8 * 

*PSYLON  {tpvluv),  probably  the  Cyprinus  Tinea , 
L.,  or  Tench.  “Willoughby  does  not  hesitate  to  af¬ 
firm  that  Ausonius  is  the  only  ancient  author  who 
notices  the  Tench.  He  may  be  presumed,  then,  to 
have  overlooked  the  description  of  the  ipv^uv  and 
yvacpsv f  by  Aristotle  and  Athenaeus,  which  certainly 
appear  to  apply  to  the  Tench.  Schneider,  in  his 
edition  of  Aristotle’s  Natural  History,  reads  tiKuv 
instead  of  the  common  lection  ■tyvTiov.'"' 

*PTARM'ICE  {irrapfUKr'i),  a  plant.  “  Although,” 
remarks  Adams,  “Dalechamp  referred  it  to  the  Ar¬ 
nica  montana,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  for  not  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  the  Achillea  Ptarmica,  or  Sneezewort, 
which  answers  very  well  to  the  description  of  Dios- 
corides.”10 

•PTELEA  (nreXia),  the  Common  Elm,  or  Ulmus 
campestris,  L.n 

♦PTERIS  (nrepig),  the  Fern.  “  When  we  consid¬ 
er  the  general  resemblance  which  several  of  the 
ferns  have  to  one  another,  we  have  cause  to  appre¬ 
hend  that  botanists  in  ancient  times  did  not  distin¬ 
guish  them  very  nicely  from  one  another.  The 
irrepiG,  then,  although  Sprengel  sets  it  down  for  the 
Aspidium  JUix  mas,  was  probably  not  restricted  to 
it.”1* 

♦PTERNIX  (nrepvil;),  a  plant,  according  to  Spren¬ 
gel,  the  Acarna  cancellata.13 

PYANEPSIA  (Ylvaveifna),  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  every  year  on  the  seventh  of  Pyanepsion, 
in  honour  of  Apollo.14  It  was  said  to  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  by  Theseus  after  his  return  from  Crete.1* 
The  festival,  as  well  as  the  month  in  which  it  took 
place,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  names  from 
7 Tvayoc,  another  form  for  nvapog,  i.  e.,  pulse  or  beans, 
which  were  cooked  at  this  season  and  carried  about.16 
A  procession  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  Py- 
anepsia,  in  which  the  elpeaiuvr/  was  carried  about. 
This  elpeaiuvi)  was  an  olive-branch  surrounded  with 
wool  and  laden  with  the  fruits  of  the  year,  for  the 
festival  was  in  reality  a  harvest-feast.  It  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  boy  whose  parents  were  still  living,  and 
those  who  followed  him  sang  certain  verses,  which 

1.  (Athen.,  iv.,  142.) — 2.  (v.,  199.) — 3.  (ap.  Athen.,  iv.,  142.) 
—4.  (Cleora..  p.  1486,  ed  Steph.) — 5.  (Plato,  1.  c.) — 6.  (Athen., 
*.,  199,  d.,f.) — 7.  (Theophr.,  vii.,  7. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  70. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 
i.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  vi.,  14. — Dor.  ap.  Athen.,  vii. — Hesyoh.,  s.  v. 
Vvwptvs. — Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  191. — Ga- 
Sei  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
191  — Tlierphr.,  ii.,  8. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append., 
».  v.) — 12  Theophr.,  i.,  10  ;  ix.,  13. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  183. — Galen, 
De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Theophr.,  H.  P., 
vi  .  1. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Harpocr.,  Hesych.,  Suidas, 

v  n vave<pia.) — i5.  (Piut.,  Thes.,22  ) — 16.  (Harpocr.  et  Suid., 

c  — Athen.,  ix.,  p.  408.', 


jre  preserved  in  Plutarch.1  The  procession  went 
to  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  olive-branch  was 
planted  at  its  entrance.  According  to  others,  every 
Athenian  planted,  on  the  day  of  the  Pyanepsia,  such 
an  olive-branch  before  his  own  house,  where  it  was 
left  standing  till  the  next  celebration  of  the  festival, 
when  it  was  exchanged  for  a  fresh  one.* 

PUBES,  PUBERTAS.  (Vid.  Curator,  Impu 
bes,  Infans.) 

PUBLICA'NI,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues  ol 
the  Roman  state  ( vectigalia .)  Their  name  is  formed 
from  publicum,  which  signifies  all  that  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  Roman  writers  as 
synonymous  with  vectigal.3  The  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  conquered  countries,  consisting 
chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour-duties,  the  scriptura 
or  the  tax  which  was  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
pasture-lands,  and  the  duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines 
and  saltworks  (salince),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  expressed  it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder.4 * 6  This  sale  generally  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis,  and  was  made  for 
a  lustrum  *  The  terms  on  which  the  revenues  were 
let  were  fixed  by  the  censors  in  the  so-called  leges 
censorice  *  The  people  or  the  senate,  however, 
sometimes  modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censors 
in  order  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani,7  and  in 
some  cases  even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  interfered 
in  this  branch  of  the  administration.8  The  tithes 
raised  in  the  province  of  Sicily  alone,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  of  wine,  oil,  and  garden  produce, 
were  not  sold  at  Rome,  but  in  the  districts  of  Sicily 
itself,  according  to  a  practice  established  by  Hiero.* 
The  persons  who  undertook  the  farming  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  revenue  of  course  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  Ro¬ 
mans.  Their  wealth  and  consequent  influence  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  as  early  as  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the  aera- 
rium  was  entirely  exhausted,  the  publicani  advanced 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  state  on  condition  of  re¬ 
payment  after  the  end  of  the  war.10  But  what  class 
of  Romans  the  publicani  were  at  this  time  is  not 
stated ;  scarcely  half  a  century  later,  however,  we 
find  that  they  were  principally  men  of  the  equestrian 
order,11  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  the  farming 
of  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  equites,  whence  the  words  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous.1* 

The  publicani  had  to  give  security  to  the  state  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  bought  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  revenue  in  a  province  ;  but  as  for  this  reason 
the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  individual  must 
have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of  equites  generally 
united  together  and  formed  a  company  (socii,  socie- 
tas,  or  corpus),  which  was  recognised  by  the  state,13 
arid  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
undertakings  upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies 
appear  as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war.14  The 
shares  which  each  partner  of  such  a  company  took 
in  the  business  were  called  partes,  and  if  they  were 
small,  particular1*  The  responsible  person  in  each 
company,  and  the  one  who  contracted  with  the 
state,  was  called  manceps16  (vid.  Manceps)  ;  but 


1.  (1.  c. — Compare  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  iv.,  p.  474. — Eustath 

ad  II.,  xxii. — Suid.,  s.  v.  Eipeoubvri,  and  Etym.  Mag.,  where  a. 
different  account  is  given.) — 2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Piut.,  1050.* 

— 3.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  4,  s.  1,  M  ;  50,  tit.  16,  s.  16. — Suet.,  Nero,  I.— 

Cic.,  Pro  Rabir.  Post.,  2.— Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  $  7.) — 4.  (Cic.,  De 

Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  21  ;  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  7.) — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  12.) — 

6.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  i.,  1. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,ii.,  1. — Fest., 

s.  v.  Produit.) — 7.  (Piut.,  Flarnin.,  19. — Polyb.,  vi  ,  17. — Liv., 

xxxix.,  44.) — 8.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16.) — 9.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii ,  3,  64,  33, 

&c.)— 10.  (Val.  Max.,  v.,  6,  I)  8. — Liv.,  xxiv.,  18. — Compare 

xxiii.,  48,  &e.) — 11.  (T  v.,  xliii.,  16.) — 12.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  i.,  51  ; 

ii.,  71  ;  ad  Att.,  ii.,  1. — Suet.,  Octav.,  24. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv ,  6.) 

— 13.  (Dig.  3,  tit.  4,  s.  1.) — 14.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  48,  49.) — 15.  (  lie. 

Pro  Rabir.  Post.,  2.  —  Val.  Max.,  vi.,  9,  t)  7.)  —  16.  (Festus  s  v 

Manceps. — Pseudo- Ascon.  in  Divinat.,  p.  113,  ed.  Orelli ) 
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there  was  also  a  magister  to  manage  the  business 
of  each  society,  who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  agents  in  the 
provinces.1  He  seems  to  have  held  his  office  only 
for  one  year ;  his  representative  in  the  provinces 
was  called  sub  magistro,  who  had  to  travel  about 
and  superii  tend  the  actual  business  of  collecting  the 
revenues.  The  apxirehuvric  in  St.  Luke2  is  probably 
such  a  sub  magistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  which  were  sent  in  to  him 
( tabula  accepti  et  expensi).  The  credit  of  these  com¬ 
panies  of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of  their 
finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  state, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  foundation  ;  and  of  this  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  well  aware,  and  Cicero3  therefore  calls 
them  the  “  rrmimentum  civitatis  et  firmamentum  rei- 
publicce It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted  as  a  kind  of  public 
bank,  and  advanced  large  sums  of  money  to  the 
state,4  which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  of  its 
especial  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  an  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy6 *  says  “ ubi  publicanus  est,  ibi 
aut  jus  publicum,  vanum,  aut  liber tas  sociis  nulla."1 

Nobody  but  a  Roman  citizen  was  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  a  company  of  publicani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.8  No  Roman  ma¬ 
gistrate,  however,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was 
allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in  a  company 
of  publicani,9  a  regulation  which  was  chiefly  intend¬ 
ed  as  a  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  pro¬ 
vincials.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  va¬ 
rious  changes  were  introduced  in  the  farming  of  the 
public  revenues.  Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
'ulethat  no  person  should  be  compelled  to  take  any 
share  in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases 
sometimes  occurred.10  From  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  leases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not 
longer  than  for  three  years.11  Several  parts  of  the 
revenue  which  had  before  been  let  to  publicani, 
were  now  raised  by  especial  officers  appointed  by 
the  emperors.12 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  members 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  held  any  office  in 
such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed  their 
shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the  profit,13  did 
not  themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying 
or  collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This 
part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  men,  who  were  said  operas  publicanis  dare, 
or  esse  m  opens  societatis.1*  They  were  engaged  by 
the  publicani,  and  consisted  of  freemen  as  well  as 
slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials.15  This  body 
of  men  is  called  familia  publicanorum,  and  compre¬ 
hended,  according  to  the  praetor’s  edict,16  all  persons 
who  assisted  the  publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigal. 
Various  laws  were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time, 
which  were  partly  intended  to  support  the  servants 
of  the  publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  partly  to  prevent  them  from  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion.17 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revenue  in 
the  provinces  ( decumce ,  portoria,  scriptura,  and  the 
revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  companies  of  publicani, 
whence  they  were  distinguished  by  names  derived 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  v.,  15  ;  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  74.) — 2.  (xix.,  2.) — 3. 

(Cic.,  Pro  Leg.  Manil ,  6.) — 4.  (Pro  Plane.,  9.) — 5.  (Compare 
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1. 1.) — 17.  ( Vid.  Digest.,  39,  tit.  4  :  De  Publicanis  et  vectigal. 
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from  that  particular  branch  which  they  had  taken  it 
farm;  e.  g.,  decumani,  pecuarii  or  scripturarii,  sail- 
narii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &C.1  (Compare  De- 
cumjE,  Portorium,  Salinje,  Scriptura.)  On  some 
occasions,  however,  one  company  of  publicani  farm¬ 
ed  two  or  more  branches  at  once  ;  thus  we  have  an 
instance  of  a  societas  farming  the  portorium  and 
the  scriptura  at  the  same  time.2  The  commenta¬ 
tor,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Asconius,  asserts  that 
the  portitores  were  publicani  who  farmed  the  porto¬ 
rium  ;  but  from  all  the  passages  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  portitores  were  not  publicani  properly  so 
called,  but  only  their  servants  engaged  in  examining 
the  goods  imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the 
custom- duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the 
same  class  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament.* 
Respecting  the  impudent  way  in  which  these  infe¬ 
rior  officers  sometimes  behaved  towards  travellers 
and  merchants,  see  Plaut.,  Menaech.,  i.,  2,  5,  &c. — 
Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  i.,  1.  —  Plut.,  De  Curiosit ,  p. 
518,  e* 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO  was  given  to 
him  who  obtained  possession  of  a  thing  ex  justa 
causa,  and  had  lost  the  possession  before  ha  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  ownership  by  usucapion.  This  was  a 
praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  praetor  Publicius, 
and  the  fiction  by  which  the  possessor  was  enabled 
to  sue  was  that  he  had  obtained  the  ownership  by 
usucapion.5  This  actio  was  an  incident  to  every 
kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible  of  usucapion 
(the  thirty  years’  excepted).  In  the  old  Roman  law 
this  actio  resembled  the  vindicatio,  and  in  the  newer 
Roman  law  it  was  still  more  closely  assimilated  to 
it,  and  consequently,  in  this  actio,  mere  possession 
was  not  the  only  thing  considered,  but  the  matter 
was  likened  to  the  case  where  ownership  and  pos¬ 
session  were  acquired  at  the  same  time  by  occupa- 
tio  or  traditio.  Accordingly,  possessio  for  the  pur 
poses  of  usucapion  may  be  viewed  in  two  ways 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is 
the  foundation,  it  is  a  subject  of  jurisprudence  as 
bare  possession  ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Pub- 
liciana  actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  also  avail 
himself  of  this  action  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  but  that  only,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the  rei 
vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only  have 
when  he  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  a  thing. 
According  to  the  definition,  a  man  could  have  this 
actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had  in  bonis,  and  for 
a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  civilis  possessio  without 
having  it  in  bonis  ;  and  his  action  was  good  e>'en 
against  the  Quiritarian  owner ;  for  if  such  owner 
pleaded  his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  repb  that 
the  thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered,  and  therefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the  plain 
tiff,  who  had  a  civilis  possessio  without  having  the 
thing  in  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the  owner, 
who  had  the  right  of  ownership  in  fact,  whne  the 
plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction  ;  nor  was  it  good 
against  another  who  had  a  civilis  possessio,  for  that 
possessio  was  as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was 
good  against  a  possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  pos¬ 
sessio.  In  this  action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  possessed  civiliter  before  the  time  when  he  lost 
the  possession.  (Vid.  Possessio.) 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it.  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  the  distinction  between  res  mancipi 

1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  ii.,  70.  -  3.  (St 
Luke,  T.,  27.  29.) — 4.  (Compare  Burmann,  D«  Vectig.,  9.1—4 
(Gaius,  iv.,  36.) 


PUBLILLE  LEGES. 


PUG1  LATHS 


*nd  nec  mancipi  was  abolished,  and  ownership 
could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by  tradition.  The 
Publiciana  actio,  therefore,  became  useless  for  any 
other  purpose  than  a  case  of  bonae  fidei  possessio, 
and  this  seems  to  explain  why  the  words  “  non  a 
domino”  appear  in  the  edict  as  cited  in  the  Digest,1 
while  they  do  not  appear  in  Gaius.2 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  servitutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  but  which  had  been  enjoy¬ 
ed  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  As 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  rendered  the  old  forms  of 
transfer  of  servitutes  unnecessary,  the  Publiciana 
actio  could  then  only  apply  to  a  case  of  possessio.3 

PU'BLICUM.  (Vid.  Publicani.) 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  (Vid.  Jus,  p. 
661.) 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.  (Vid.  Agrari^e  Leges.) 

PUBLTLIA  LEX.  In  the  consulship  of  L.  Pina- 
rius  and  P.  Furius,  B.C.  472,  the  tribune  Publilius 
Volero  proposed  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  that 
the  tribunes  should  in  future  be  appointed  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes  (ut  plebeii  magistratus  tributis 
comitiis  fierent)  instead  of  by  the  centuries,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  case,  since  the  clients  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians  were  so  numerous  in  the  centuries  that  the 
plebeians  could  not  elect  whom  they  wished.*  This 
measure  was  violently  opposed  by  the  patricians, 
who  prevented  the  tribes  from  coming  to  any  reso¬ 
lution  respecting  it  throughout  this  year  ;  but  in  the 
following  year,  B.C.  471,  Publilius  was  re-elected 
tribune,  and  together  with  him  C.  Laetorius,  a  man 
of  still  gt  eater  resolution  than  Publilius.  Fresh 
measures  were  added  to  the  former  proposition  : 
the  aediles  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  tribes  as  well 
as  the  tribunes,  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  competent 
to  deliberate  and  determine  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  con¬ 
cern  the  plebes.5  This  proposition  was  still  more 
violently  resisted  by  the  patricians  than  the  one  of 
the  previous  year  ;  and,  although  the  consul  Appius 
used  force,  the  tribes  could  not  be  prevented  from 
passing  the  proposition.  It  was  then  laid  before 
the  senate  to  receive  the  assent  of  that  body ;  and, 
through  the  advice  of  the  other  consul,  T.  Quinctius, 
it  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  afterward 
of  the  curiae,  and  thus  obtained  the  force  of  a  law. 
Some  said  that  the  number  of  tribunes  was  now  for 
the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  been  only  two 
previously.6 

PUBLTLIJE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  dictator 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  339.  Niebuhr7  thinks  that 
the  main  object  of  these  laws  was  to  abolish  the 
power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of  the  curies,  and 
that  they  were  carried  with  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  which  was  opposed  to  the  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  of  the  great  body  of  the  patricians.  Great  op¬ 
position,  however,  seems  to  have  been  expected ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  consul  Ti.  iEmilius  named  his 
own  colleague,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  in  order 
that  the  reforms  might  be  carried  with  the  authority 
of  the  highest  magistracy  in  the  state. 

According  to  Livy,9  there  were  three  Publiliae 
leges.  The  first  is  said  to  have  enacted  that  ple- 
biscita  should  bind  all  Quirites  (ut  plebiscita  omnes 
Quirites  tenerent),  which  is  to  the  same  purport  as 
lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286.  (Vid.  Plehiucitum.) 
Niebuhr,  however,  thinks  that  the  object  of  l  vis  law 
was  to  render  the  approval  of  the  senate  a  sufficient 
confirmation  of  a  plebiscitum,  and  to  make  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  curiae  unnecessary.  The  second 


1.  (6,  tit.  2,  s,  1.) — 2.  (iv.,  36.)— 3.  (Dig.  6,  tit.  2.— Inst.,  iv., 
tit  5.  —  Savigny,  Das  Recht  ties  Besitzes.) — 4.  (Liv.,  ii.,  56.) 
—5.  (Dionys.,  ix.,  43.— Zonaras,  vii.,  17.)— 6.  (Liv  ,  ii.,  58. — 
Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  211,  &c.) — 7.  (ROmische  Gesch  , 
hi  p.  167-173.) — 8.  (viii.,  12.) 


law  enacted:  “  ut  legum  qua  comitiis  renturta  u 
ferrercntur  ante  initum  suffragium  patres  auctorea 
fierent."  By  patres  Livy  here  means  the  curiae-, 
and,  accordingly,  this  law  made  the  confirmation  of 
the  curiae  a  mere  formality  in  reference  to  all  laws 
submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  since  every  law 
proposed  by  the  senate  to  the  centuries  was  to  be 
considered  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  curiae  also. 
The  third  law  enacted  that  one  of  the  two  censors 
should  necessarily  be  a  plebeian.  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  there  was  also  a  fourth,  which  applied  the  Li- 
cinian  law  to  the  praetorship  as  well  as  to  the  cen¬ 
sorship,  and  which  provided  that  in  each  alternate 
year  the  praetor  should  be  a  plebeian.1 

PUGILA'TUS  (~v£;,  ■Kvyp.r),  Trvy/mx'ia,  nnypoavvij), 
Boxing.  The  fist  ( pugnus ,  ttp|)  being  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be  taken  for  grant¬ 
ed  that  boxing  was  one  of  the  earliest  athletic  games 
among  the  Greeks.  Hence  gods  and  several  of  the 
earliest  heroes  are  described  either  as  victors  in  the 
7 xvyp.fi,  or  as  distinguished  boxers,  such  as  Apollo, 
Heracles,  Tydeus,  Polydeuces,  &c.2  The  scholiast 
on  Pindar3  says  that  Theseus  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  art  of  boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes 
are  well  acquainted  with  it.4  The  contest  in  box¬ 
ing  was  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  dangerous, 
whence  Homer  gives  it  the  attribute  likeyeivi, ).* 
Boxing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01.  32,  and  for  boys  in  01.  37.®  Contests 
in  boxing  for  boys  are  also  mentioned  in  theNemea 
and  Isthmia.7 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugiles,  Tnkratj 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  fw/za  round 
their  loins  ;8  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing 
was  introduced  at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrest¬ 
ling  and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  01.  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  surrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cestus,  where  its  various  forms  are 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re¬ 
sembled  the  practice  of  modern  times.  Some  par¬ 
ticulars,  however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  method,  which  required  great  skill,  was  not 
to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  and  thus  to  wear  out  the  opponent,  until  he 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  conquer¬ 
ed.9  It  was  considered  a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill 
in  a  boxer  to  conquer  without  receiving  any  wounds, 
so  that  the  two  great  points  in  this  game  were  to 
inflict  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose 
one’s  self  to  any  danger  (nlr/yri  kcu  ipv^a/cf/10).  A  pu¬ 
gilist  used  his  right  arm  chiefly  for  fighting,  and  the 
left  as  a  protection  for  his  head,  for  all  regular  blows 
were  directed  against  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
and  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  head  were  often 
very  severe  and  fatal.  In  some  ancient  representa¬ 
tions  of  boxers,  the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from 
their  noses,  and  their  teeth  were  frequently  knocked 
out.11  The  ears  especially  were  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  with  regular  pugilists  they  were  gener¬ 
ally  much  mutilated  and  broken.13  Hence,  in  works 
of  art,  the  ears  of  the  pancratiasts  always  appeal 
beaten  flat,  and,  although  swollen  in  some  parts,  are 
yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little  covers,  called 


1.  (Compare  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  154,  &c.)  —  2 
(Paus.,  v..  ’’’,  t>  4. — Theocrit.,  xxiv.,  113. — Apollod.,  iii.,  6,  t)  4.— 
Paus.,  v.,’8,  t)  2.) — 3.  (Nem.-,  v.,  89.) — 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  691 
&c. — Compare  Odyss.,  viii.,  103,  &c.) — 5.  (II.,  xxiii.,  653.) — 6 
(Paus.,  v.,  8,  t)  3  ) — 7.  (Paus.,  vi.,  4,  l>  6.) — 8.  (Horn.,  11.,  xxiii. 
683. — Virg.,  .dEn  ,  v.,  421.) — 9.  (Dio  Chrysost.,  Melanc.,  ii.,orat 
29.  —  Eustath.  ad  II.,  p.  1322,  29.)  —  10.  (J.  Chrysost.,  Serm. 
vii  ,  1. — Plut.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  5. — Compare  Paus.,  vi.,  12,  $  3. i'¬ 
ll.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  ii.,  785. — Theocrit.,  ii.,  126. — Virg  A5n 
v.,  469.  — Lilian,  V.  H.,  x.,  19.)  — 12.  (Plat.,  C,org.,  p  516 
Protog.,  p.  342. — Martial,  vii  ,  32,  5.) 
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dwpwrtiJtf,  were  iitented.1 *  But  these  ear  covers, 
■vrrich,  according  to  the  etymologist,  were  made  of 
brass,  were  undoubtedly  never  used  in  the  great 
public  games,  but  only  in  the  gymnasia  and  palaes¬ 
trae,  or,  at  most,  in  the  public  contests  of  boxing  for 
boys ;  they  are  never  seen  in  any  ancient  work 
of  art. 

The  game  of  boxing  was,  like  all  the  other  gym¬ 
nastic  and  athletic  games,  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  another,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  one  another  fall,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  pancratium.3 *  Cases  of  death,  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  appear  to  have  occurred 
rather  frequently  ;3  but  if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his 
antagonist,  he  was  severely  punished.*  If  both 
the  combatants  were  tired  without  wishing  to  give 
up  the  fight,  they  might  pause  a  while  to  recover 
their  strength ;  and  in  some  cases  they  are  described 
as  resting  on  their  knees.5  If  the  fight  lasted  too 
long,  recourse  was  had  to  a  plan  called  K/u/ia^ ;  that 
is.  both  parties  agreed  not  to  move,  but  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  blows  without  using  any  means 
of  defence  except  a  certain  position  of  the  hands.6 
The  contest  did  not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants 
was  compelled  by  fatigue,  wounds,  or  despair,  to 
declare  himself  conquered  ( unayopeveiv ),7  which 
was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand.* 

The  Ionians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  Sparta  boxing  is  said  to  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.9  But  the  an¬ 
cients  generally  considered  boxing  as  a  useful  train¬ 
ing  for  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education 
no  less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exer¬ 
cise.10  Even  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  boxing 
was  recommended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness 
smd  chronic  headaches.11 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  early  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.13  It  continued  as  a  popular  game  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  period  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  of 
the  Empire.13 

PUGILLA'RES.  (Fid.  Tabuwe.) 

PU  GIO  ( fiuxaifja ,  dim.  paxaipiov  ;  kyxecpidiov), 
a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of  bronze, 
with  the  handle  in  many  cases  variously  ornamented 
or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the  hard  black 
wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.1*  The  accompany¬ 
ing  woodcut  shows  three  ancient  daggers.  The 


two  upper  figures  are  copied  from  Beger:15  the 
third  reprssents  a  dagger  about  a  foot  long,  which 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii.,  82.  —  Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Plut., 
Symp.,  ii.,  4. — Lucian,  Anach.,  3.) — 3.  (SehoL  ad  Pind.,  Ol.,  v., 
14.) — 4.  (Paus.,  viii.,  40,  3  ;  vi.,  9,  I)  3.)  —  5.  (Apollon.  Rhod., 

ii.,  86. — Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  796.) — 6.  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  xxiii.,  p. 
1324. — Paus.,  viii.,  40, 1)  3.) — 7.  (Paus.,  vi.,  10.  t>  1.) — 8.  (Plut., 
Lycurg.,  19.)  —  9.  (Paus.,  vi.,  2,  t)  4. —  Plut.,  Lycurg.,  19.)— 10. 
(Lucian,  Anach.,  3.  —  Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  20.)  — 11.  (Aretseus,  De 
Morb.  diut.  Cur.,  i.,  2.) — 12.  (Liv.,  i.,  35. — Dionys.,  vii.,  72.) — 13. 
(Suet.,  Jctav.,  45.  —  Cic.,  De  Legg.,  ii.,  15,  18.  —  Tacit.,  Aim., 
xvi.,  21.  —  Suet.,  Calig.,  i8. — Vtd.  Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und 
Agon,  d  Hellenen,  p.  497-534.)  —  14.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  v.,  3,  I) 
V)  -15.  (Thes.  Brand.,  V.,  iii.,  p.  398,  419.) 


was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  museum  at  Leyden.  The  middle  figure  is 
entirely  of  metal.  The  handles  of  the  two  others 
were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of  wood  on  each  side 
The  lowermost  has  also  two  bosses  of  ivory  oi 
horn,  and  shows  the  remains  of  a  thin  plate  of  gilt 
metal  with  which  the  wood  was  covered. 

In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  wore 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  (vid.  Glaijius),  and  used  it  or  all  oc 
casions  instead  of  a  knife.1  Thus  Theseus  draws 
his  dagger  to  cut  his  meat  at  table.3  The  custom  is 
continued  to  the  present  day  among  the  Arnauts, 
who  are  descended  from  '.he  ancient  Greeks.* 
The  Romans  (see  woodcuts,  p.  11,  454)  wore  the 
dagger  as  the  Persians  did  (vid.  Acinaces),  on  the 
right  side,  and  consequently  drew  it  with  the  thumb 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  hilt,  the  position  most 
effective  for  stabbing.  The  terms pugio  and  kyxeipid- 
iov  denote  both  its  smallness  and  the  manner  of 
grasping  it  in  the  hand  (irv%,  pugnus).  In  the  same 
way  we  must  understand  “the  two  swords”  (duos 
gladios*)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatus  ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.6  Among 
some  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was 
constantly  worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness 
to  be  drawn  on  every  occasion.6  The  Chalybes 
employed  the  same  weapon,  stabbing  their  enemies 
in  the  neck.7  For  the  Greek  horsemen,  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.8  For  secret  purposes  it  was 
placed  under  the  armpit.9 

PUGME,  PUGON  (nvygr/,  n vyuv).  (Vid.  Pes 
p.  763.) 

PULAGORAI  (tt vhayoucu).  ( Vid.  Amphictv<  *&, 
p.  49.) 

PULLA'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 

PU'LPITUM.  (Vid.  Theatrum.) 

PULVTNAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode  of 
using  cushions  or  pillows  (pulvim),  to  recline  upon 
at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  woodcut  at  p. 
326.  The  most  luxurious  of  such  cushions  were 
stuffed  with  swan's-down.10  An  ancient  Egyptian 
cushion,  filled  with  feathers,  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  statues  of 
the  gods  upon  pillows  at  the  lectisternia.  (Vid. 
Epulones,  Lectisternium.)  The  couches  provided 
for  this  purpose  in  the  temples  were  called  pulvi- 
naria .n  There  was  also  a  pulvinar,  on  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  laid,  in  the  Circus.13 

PULVTNUS.  (Vid.  Pulvinar.) 

PUPILLA  PUPILLUS.  (Vid.  Impubes,  Infanp, 
Tutela.) 

PUPILLA'RIS  SUBSTITUTE.  (Vid.  Here*. 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

PUPPIS.  (Vid.  Smps.) 

PU'TEAL  properly  means  the  enclosure  sur 
rounding  the  opening  of  a  well,  to  protect  persons 
from  falling  into  it.  It  was  either  round  or  square, 
and  seems  usually  to  have  been  of  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  a 
round  one  in  the  British  Museum,  made  of  marble, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  Tibe¬ 
rius’s  villas  in  Capreae ;  it  exhibits  five  groups  of 
fauns  and  bacchanalian  nymphs,  and  around  the 
edge  at  the  top  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  271. — Athen.,  vi.,  232,  c.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Tbes., 

p.  10,  ed.  Steph.) — 3.  (Dodwell,  Tour,  i.,  p.  133.) — 4.  (Gell.,  ix., 

13.) — 5.  ( Vid.  Stothard,  Mon.  Effigies  of  Gt.  Britain.) — 6.  (Ovid 

Trist.,  v.,  8,  19,  20.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  iv.,  7,  I)  16.) — 8.  (Id.,  D« 

Re  Equest.,  xii.,  11.)  —  9.  (Plato,  Gorg.,  p.  71,  72,  Heindorf!  ) — 

10.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  16,1.)  — 11.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  37,  3. —  Grid 

Met.,  xiv.,  827  — Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.  —  Harusp.,  5.-  Dotu.,  53 

— Tuse.,  iv.,  2. — Val.  Max.,  iii.,  k  If  1.  —  Serv.  in  Viry  Georg 

iii.,  533  )— 12.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  45.—  Blaud.,  4.) 
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rope*  ua«d  in  drawing  up  water  from  the  well. 
Such  putealia  seem  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Roman  villas :  the  •putealia  signata,  which  Cicero1 
wanted  for  his  Tusculan  villa,  must  have  been  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  the  British  Museum ; 
the  signata  refers  to  its  being  adorned  with  figures. 
It  was  the  practice  in  some  cases  to  surround  a 
sacred  place  with  an  enclosure  open  at  the  top,  and 
such  enclosures,  from  the  great  similarity  they  bore 
to  putealia ,  were  called  by  this  name.  There  were 
two  such  p’aces  in  the  Roman  Forum :  one  of  these 
was  callei  Pu*eal  Libonis  or  Scribonianum,  because 
•i  chape'  ticellum)  in  that  place  had  been  struck 
lightning,  and  Scribonius  Libo  expiated  it  by 
proper  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  puteal  around  it, 
open  at  the  top,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
place.*  The  form  of  this  puteal  is  preserved  on 
several  coins  of  the  Scribonian  gens.  (See  wood- 
cut,  and  compare  Spanheim,  De  Prcest.  et  Usu 
Numism ii.,  p.  190.) 


This  puteal  seems  to  have  been  near  the  Atrium 
of  Vesta,3  and  was  a  common  place  of  meeting  for 
usurers.4  The  other  puteal  was  in  the  comitium, 
on  the  left  side  of  the  senate-house',  and  in  it  were 
deposited  the  whetstone  and  razor  of  Attus  Navius.5 

PUTHIOI  ( nvdioi ),  called  n oidioi  in  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  dialect,6  were  four  persons  appointed  by 
the  Spartan  kings,  two  by  each,  as  messengers  to 
tne  Temple  of  Delphi  (Qeonponot.  eg  AeA<f>uvg). 
Their  office  was  highly  honourable  and  important : 
they  were  always  the  messmates  of  the  Spartan 
kings.7 

PUTIC'ULrE,  PUTTCULI.  (Vid.  Funus.  p.  461.) 

*PYCNOC'OMON  (7 xvkvokopov),  a  plant,  about 
which  Matthiolus  and  Sprengel  are  undecided ; 
but  which,  as  Bauhin  states,  Columna  took  for  the 
Scabiosa  succisa,  or  Devil’s  bit.8 

PY'ELOI  ( nve'Aoi ).  ( Vid .  Funus,  p.  456.) 

*PYGARGUS  ( nvyapyog ),  an  animal  noticed  by 
Herodotus,  and  also  mentioned  in  the  Septuagint. 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  a  species  of  Antelope,  which 
he  calls  Lidinee .9 

*11.  A  species  of  Eagle.  ( Vid .  Aquila,  76.) 

*PYGMrEUS  (Trvjpaiog),  a  name  given  to  a  fab¬ 
ulous  race  of  very  diminutive  size,  who  were  said 
lo  be  engaged  at  stated  periods  in  warfare  with  the 
jranes.  For  a  full  account  of  the  legend,  and  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  it, 
consult  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

*PYGOLAMPTS  {nvyo7i.ap.mg),  the  common 
Glow-worm,  or  Lampyris  noctiluca .l0 

PYRA.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  456,  460.) 

*PYR'ETHRUM  (7 rvpedpov),  a  plant  described  by 
Dioscorides  and  others.  “  Although,”  says  Adams, 

‘  the  description  of  Dioscorides  be  somewhat  loose, 

I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  plant  was  the  An- 
tkeniis  Pyrethrum,  or  Pellitory  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  its  effects,  as  described  by  Dioscorides, 

1.  (Ad  Att.,  i.,  10.)  —  2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Scribonianum.)  —  3. 
fSachae,  Beschreib.  der  Stadt.  Rom.,  i.,  p.  134.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  561. — Cic.,  Pro  Sex.,  8. — Pers.,  Sat.,  iv.,49. — Hor.,  Epist., 

.,  19,  8.) — 5.  (Cic.,  De  Div.  i.,  17.  —  Compare  Livy,  i.,  36,  and 
Miiller,  Etrusker,  ii..  p.  171.)  —  6.  (Photius,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Herod., 
vi.,  57 — Xen.,  Rep  Lac.,  xv.,  5. — Miiller,  Dor.,  iii ,  1,  t>  9.) — 8. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  164. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append., 

i.  v.)  -9.  (Herod.,  iv.,  192. — Deuteron.,  xiv.,  5. — Adams,  Ap- 
oend.  1.  v.) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  ) 
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corresponu  very  well  with  those  of  the  Pellitory  , 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  represented  as  a  powerful  mas- 
ticatory,  and  is  recommended  for  toothache.”* i. 1 

*PYRILAMPIS  (nvpi^aynig),  a  name  applied  by 
Suidas  to  the  Pvgolampis,  which  see. 

*PYROMACHUS  LAPIS  (n vpopaxog  Mdog),  the- 
Common  Pyrites  of  modern  mineralogists,  consist 
ing  principally  of  sulphurate  of  iron,  with  some  ad 
mixture  of  copper  and  arsenic.  “  Stones  ot  this 
class,”  says  Adams,  “are  often  called  Marchasites 
from  the  barbarous  term  Marchasita,  which  is  given 
to  the  Pyrites  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Serapion.” 
Dioscorides  calls  the  Pyromachus  the  nvp'iryg  Xt- 
0og .* 

PY'RRHIOA  {Vid.  Saltatio. ) 

*PYRRHU'LAS  (7r vftfiov’kag),  a  bird  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  and  corresponding,  as  Gesner  thinks 
to  the  Bullfinch,  or  Pyrrhula  vulgaris.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  according  to  Adams,  not  to  have  been  the 
same  bird  as  the  nvpaAlg  of  Aristotle,  the  nvppa  of 
iElian,  and  the  nvppia  of  Phile.* 

*PYRDS  (an iog),  the  Pear-tree,  or  Pyrus  comma 
nis,  L.,  the  fruit  of  which  was  called  Pyrum  by  the 
Latins,  and  umov  by  the  Greeks.  Virgil  mentions 
several  kinds  of  pears.  The  one  termed  “  Crustu - 
mian,”  called  also,  according  to  Celsus,  Ncevianum, 
was  the  best.  Columella  ranks  it  the  first,  and  Pli¬ 
ny  says  of  these  pears,  “  cunctis  aulem  Crustumina 
gratissima."  Dalechamp  makes  the  Crustumian  the 
same  as  the  French  “  Poire  perle,"  while  Stapel 
says  that  it  is  known  in  Flanders  under  the  name 
“  Poire  de  Saint  Jacques .”  Some  make  it  the  same 
as  the  English  “  Warden  pear."  The  appellation 
of  Crustumian  (Crustumium  or  Crustuminum)  was 
derived  from  the  Italian  town  of  Crustumerium,  in 
the  territory  adjacent  to  which  they  particularly 
abounded.  Virgil  speaks  also  of  the  “  Syr:an” 
pear ;  but  in  Columella  the  Syrium  pyrum  is  a  go 
neric  name,  embracing  both  the  Crustumium  aisr 
the  Tarentinum.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  Syrian  and  Tarentine  kinds 
Servius  says  that  the  epithet  “  Syrian”  has  no  re¬ 
lation  whatever  to  the  country  of  Syria,  but  comes 
from  the  Greek  avpoq,  “  dark-coloured”  or  “  black,” 
and  Pliny,  in  fact,  assures  us  tnat  the  Syrian  was  a 
dark-coloured  pear.  Some  modern  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  take  it  to  be  the  Bergamot.  The  pear  called 
Volemum  took  its  name,  as  is  said,  from  its  large 
size,  “  quia  volam  manus  impleant,"  “  because  they 
fill  the  palm  of  the  hand.”  Ruseus  thinks  they  are 
the  Bon  Chretien ;  but  it  would  seem  more  correct, 
with  Dryden,  Martyn,  and  others,  to  make  them 
the  “  Pounder-pears,”  or,  as  they  are  more  com¬ 
monly  termed,  “  Pound-pears.”  The  Bon  Chretien 
answers  rather  to  the  raTiavraiov  umov,  which  Pli¬ 
ny  calls  Librale  pyrum,  and  which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Volemum .* 

*11.  (nvpog),  Wheat.  (  Vid.  Triticum.) 

PYTHIAN  GAMES  (ntflha),  one  of  the  four 
great  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphi,  anciently 
called  Pytho,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto.  The  place  of  this  solemnity  was  the  Crissaeah 
plain,  which  for  this  purpose  contained  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  racecourse,8  a  stadium  of  1000  feet  in 
length,6  and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  musical  coi> 
tests  took  place.7  A  gymnasium,  prytaneum,  and 
other  buildings  of  this  kind  probably  existed  here, 
as  at  Olympia,  although  they  are  not  mentioned, 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  78. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append,, 
s.  v.) — 2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid. — Aristot.,  Met.,  iv.,  6. — Dioscor., 
v.,  142. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5. — 
A31ian,  N.  A.,  iv.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Theophr.,  iv  , 
12,  &c. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  10". — F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile.  p.  134 — Mar 
tyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  8"  ■ — Adams,  Append,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Pau* 
x.,  37,  t)  4.)— -6.  (Censor.,  De  Die  Mat.,  13  ) — 7  (Lucian  adv  « 
doct.,  9  l 
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Unce  t-ie  Pythian  games  were  held  at  Athens,  on 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (01.  122,  3* 1), 
because  the  ^Etoliaa;  were  in  possession  of  the 
passes  around  Delphi 

The  Pythian  games  were,  according  to  most 
legends,  instituted  by  Apollo  himself  :3  other  tradi¬ 
tions  referred  them  to  ancient  heroes,  such  as  Am- 
phictyon,  Adrastus,  Diomedes,  and  others.  They 
were  originally,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  reli¬ 
gious  panegyris,  occasioned  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
and  the  sacred  games  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
only  a  musical  contest,  which  consisted  in  singing 
a  hymn  to  the  honour  of  the  Pythian  god  with  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithara.3  Some  of  the  poets, 
however,  and  mythographers  represent  even  the 
gods  and  the  early  heroes  as  engaged  in  gymnastic 
and  equestrian  contests  at  the  Pythian  games.  But 
such  statements,  numerous  as  they  are,  can  prove 
nothing ;  they  are  anachronisms  in  which  late  wri¬ 
ters  were  fond  of  indulging.  The  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra, 
makes  Orestes  take  part,  belongs  to  this  class. 
The  Pythian  games  must,  on  account  of  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  have  become  a  national 
festival  for  all  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period ; 
and  when  Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those 
Athenians  who  were  victors  in  the  great  national 
festivals,  the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.4 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  performed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  01.  47  is  un¬ 
certain.  Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds  of 
games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from  early 
times,  but  that  afterward  the  gymnastic  games 
were  neglected ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  about  01.  47  they  did  not  exist  at 
Delphi.  Down  to  01.  48  the  Delphians  themselves 
had  been  the  agonothetse  at  the  Pythian  games, 
but  in  the  third  year  of  this  olympiad,  when,  after 
the  Crisssean  war,  the  Amphictyons  took  the  man¬ 
agement  under  their  care,  they  naturally  became 
the  agonothetas.5  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time,6 
and  others  say  that  henceforth  they  were  called 
Pythian  games.  Owing  to  their  being  under  the 
management  of  the  Amphictyons,  they  are  some¬ 
times  called  ’A /MjHKTvovina  d.dT.a.'1  From  01.  48,  3, 
the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an  aera,  and 
the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphictyons  was 
the  first  Pythiad.  Pausanias8  expressly  states  that 
in  this  year  the  original  musical  contest  in  K idaptp- 
6ia  was  extended  by  the  addition  of  av/Mdta,  i.  e., 
singing  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and 
by  that  of  flute-playing  alone.  Strabo,9  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  these  innovations,  does  not  mention  the 
avXudia,  but  states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-play- 
ers  (KiOapioTai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns 
the  introduction  of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pyth¬ 
iad.  One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian 
games,  in  which  only  flute  and  cithara-players  took 
part,  was  the  so-called  vouoq  UvOiKoq,  which,  at 
least  in  subsequent  times,  consisted  of  five  parts, 
viz.,  dvuKpovcnq,  dp.net.pa,  KaraneTtevapoq,  iap6oi  sal 
bu.KTv7i.ot,,  and  cvpiyyeq.  The  whole  of  this  vopoq 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dragon,  and  of  his  victory  over  the  mon¬ 
ster.10  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the  parts 
of  this  vopoq  is  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,11 
and  by  Pollux.13 

1.  ( Vid.  Plut.,  Demetr.,  40. — Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  iv.,  p.  77.) — 

l  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  701.  —  Schol.,  Argum.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.) —  3. 

(Paus.,  x  ,  7,  ft  2. — Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.) — 4.  (Diog.  Lafirt.,i.,  55.) 
—5.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  421.—  Paus.,  x.,  17,  ft  3.) — 6.  (Phot.,  Cod., 
p  533,  ed.  Bekker.) — 7.  (Heliod.,  JEthiop.,  iv.,  1.) — 8.  (1.  c.) — 

3  (l.  c.) — 10.  (Strabo,  1.  c.)— 11.  (Argum.  ad  JPyth.)  —  12  (iv., 

SI,  84.) 
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Besides  these  innovations  in  the  musical  con 
tests  which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  sucb 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then  cus¬ 
tomary  at  Olympia  were  either  revived  at  Delphi, 
or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The  chariot- race 
with  four  horses  was  not  introduced  till  the  second 
Pythiad.1  Some  games,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
adopted,  which  had  not  yet  been  practised  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  viz.,  the  6o7,ixdq  and  the  diavXoq  for  boys.  In 
the  first  Pythiad  the  victors  received  xPWaTa  as 
their  prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  reward  for  the  victors.2  The  scholi 
asts  on  Pindar  reckon  the  first  Pythiad  from  this 
introduction  of  the  chaplet,  and  their  system  has 
been  followed  by  most  modern  chronologers,  though 
Pausanias  expressly  assigns  this  institution  to  the 
second  Pythiad.3  The  avTapdia,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  .in  the  first  Pythiad,  was  omitted  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  ever  after,  as  only  elegies  and  ■&prjvoi  had 
been  sung  to  the  flute,  which  were  thought  too 
melancholy  for  this  solemnity.  The  reOptnnoq,  or 
chariot-race  with  four  horses,  however,  was  added 
in  the  same  Pythiad.  In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01. 
55,  3),  the  contest  in  playing  the  cithara  without 
singing  was  introduced ;  in  Pythiad  23,  the  foot¬ 
race  in  arms  was  added  ;  in  Pythiad  48,  the  chari¬ 
ot-race  with  two  full-grown  horses  (at ivupidoq  6po 
poq)  was  performed  for  the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad 
53,  the  chariot-race  with  four  foals  was  introduced. 
In  Pythiad  61,  the  pancratium  for  boys  ;  in  Pythiad 
63,  the  horserace  with  foals ;  and  in  Pythiad  69, 
the  chariot-race  with  two  foals,  were  introduced.4 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  tragedy,  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his¬ 
torical  compositions,  are  expressly  mentioned.* 
Works  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures,  weie  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  to  those  who  had  produced  the  finest 
works.6  The  musical  and  artistic  contests  were 
at  all  times  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
Pythian  games,  and  in  this  respect  they  even  ex¬ 
celled  the  Olympic  games. 

Previous  to  01.  48,  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  evvaerr/piq,  that  is,  they  had  been  celebrated  at 
the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  01.  48,  3,  they 
became,  like  the  Olympia,  a  nevTaerypiq ,  i.  e.,  they 
were  held  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year;  and  a 
Pythiad,  therefore,  ever  since  the  time  that  it  was 
used  as  an  aera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  every  olympiad.7 
Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct  statements,  in 
ferred  from  Thucydides8  that  the  Pythian  games 
were  held  towards  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
every  olympiad.  Respecting  this  controversy,  see 
Krause,  l.  c.,  p.  29,  &c.  As  for  the  season  of  the 
Pythian  games,  they  were,  in  all  probability,  held 
in  the  spring ;  and  most  writers  believe  that  it  was 
in  the  month  of  Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  Bockh,9  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  that  the  games  took  place  in  the 
month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed  after  the  month 
of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month  must  be  considered 
as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Munychion.  The  games 
lasted  for  several  days,  as  is  expressly  mentioned 
by  Sophocles,10  but  we  do  not  know  how  many. 
When  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  day  of  the  Pyth  ¬ 
ian  agcn,  they  are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical 
agon  alone,  which  was  the  most  important  part  of 
the  games,  and  probably  took  place  on  the  7th  of 

1.  (Pau*.,  x.,  7,  ft  3.) — 2.  (Paus.,  and  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  L  c.)— 
3.  (Vid.  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  195. — Krause,  Die  Pyth.  Nem.,  <kc , 
p.21,<fcc.) — 4.  (Paus.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Philost.,  Vit. Soph., ii., 27,  9  — 
Plut.,  Sympos.,  ii.,  4.)— 6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  35.)— 7  (Pau» 

1.  c. — Diod.,  xv.,  60. — Compare  Clinton,  F.  H.,  p.  195.)— 8  (ir. 
117  ;  v.,  1.) — 9.  (ad  Corp.  inscript.,  n.  1688.)— 10  (Elect.  fiflO 
&c.) 
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Bacatius.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
all  the  numerous  games  should  have  taken  place  on 
one  day. 

The  concourse  of  strangers  at  the  season  of  this 
panegyns  must  have  been  very  great,  as  undoubt¬ 
edly  all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend.  The 
states  belonging  to  the  amphictyony  of  Delphi  had 
to  send  their  theori  in  the  month  of  Bysius,  some 
time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival  it¬ 
self.'  All  theori  sent  by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on 
this  occasion  were  called  UvdaioTcu,*  and  the  the¬ 
ories  sent  by  the  Athenians  were  always  particu¬ 
larly  brilliant.3  As  regards  sacrifices,  processions, 
and  other  solemnities,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
resembled,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  Olympia. 
A  splendid,  though  probably,  in  some  degree,  ficti¬ 
tious  description  of  a  theoria  of  Thessalians,  may 
be  read  in  Heliodorus.4 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  various  games  were 
performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with  the 
exception  of  some  allusions  in  Pindar  and  a  few 
remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  latter5  says  that  the 
musical  contests  preceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophocles  it  is  clear  that  the  gymnas¬ 
tic  contests  preceded  the  horse  and  chariot  races. 
Every  game,  moreover,  which  was  performed  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  always  first  performed  by 
the  latter.6 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  01.  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pythian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time,  nothing  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphicty- 
ons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  the  games  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  kmpeXriTai,''  and  an¬ 
swered  to  the  Olympian  hellanodicae.  Their  num¬ 
ber  is  unknown.8  In  later  times  it  was  decreed  by 
the  Amphictyons  that  King  Philip,  with  the  Thes¬ 
salians  and  Boeotians,  should  undertake  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  games  ;9  but  afterward,  and  even 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  the  Amphictyons  again 
appear  in  the  possession  of  this  privilege.18  The 
knifie^riTai  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  paoriyotyopoi,  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  their  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  dh mu.11 1 * 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laurel  chaplet,  so  that  they  then  became  an  dyuv 
crefavirr/q,  while  before  they  had  been  an  uyuv 
Xpripa-TiTT/c.1*  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the  victor 
here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic  palm- 
branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own  statue 
erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.13 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnized  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  lasted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  e.,  down  to  the 
year  A.D.  394.  In  A.D.  191,  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  ;14  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  they  still  continued  to 
be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his  own  words.15 

Pythian  games  of  less  importance  were  celebra¬ 
ted  in  a  great  many  other  places  where  the  worship 
of  Apollo  was  introduced ;  and  the  games  of  Del¬ 
phi  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  lesser 
Pythia  by  the  addition  of  the  words'  kv  Aehjtolq. 
But  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  lesser 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ancient 

1.  (B5ckh  ad  Corp.  Ins^  .  ) — 2.  (Strab.,  ix.,  p.  404.)— 3. 

, Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Av.,  1585.) — 4.  (ASth.,  ii.,  34.) — 5.  (Symp., 
u.,  4  — Compare  Philostr.,  Apoll.  Tyan.,  vi.,  10.)  —  6.  (Plut., 
Symp.,  ii.,  5.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  ii.,  4  ;  vii.,  5.) — 8.  (Krause,  1. 
c. ,  p.  44  ) — 9.  (Diod.,  xvi.,  60.) — 10.  (Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  ii.,  27.) 
-11.  (Luc.,  adv.  indoct.,  9,  &c.) — 12.  (Paus.,  x.,  7,  $  3. — Schol. 
in  Argum.  ad  Pind.,  Pyth.) — 13.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  viii.,  4. — Paus., 
vi.,  15,  <)  3  ;  17,  t)  1. — Justin,  xxiv.,  7,  10.) — i4  (Vit.  Soph  ,  ii., 
27.1—15.  (Jul.,  Epist.  pro  Argiv.,  p.  35  A.) 


writers,  and  are  only  known  from  coins  oi  /nserip 
tions,  we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  places  when 
they  were  held  :  Ancyra  in  Galatia,  Aphrodisias  in 
Caria,  Antiochia,  Carthaea  in  the  island  of  Ceos,1 
Carthage,3  Cibyra  in  Phrygia,  Delos,3  Emisa  in 
Syria,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Magnesia,  Megara,4 
Miletus,  Neapolis  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Ni- 
comedia,  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  Perge  in  Pamphylia, 
Perinthus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thrace, 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  Sicyon,5  Taba  in  Caria,  Thes- 
salonice  in  Macedonia,  in  Thrace,  Thyatira,  and 
Tralles  in  Lydia,  Tripolis  on  the  Maeander,  in 
Caria.6 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  (m jgiq,  dim  7 rv^iSiov), 
a  Casket,  a  Jewel-box.7  Quintilian8  produces  this 
term  as  an  example  of  catachresis,  because  it  prop¬ 
erly  denoted  that  which  was  made  of  box  (m&t-oc), 
but  was  applied  to  things  of  similar  form  and  use 
made  of  any  other  material.  In  fact,  the  caskets 
in  which  the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jew 
els  and  other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  They 
were  also  much  enriched  with  sculpture.  A  silver 
coffer,  2  feet  long,  wide,  and  1  deep,  most  elab¬ 
orately  adorned  with  figures  in  bas-relief,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Bottiger.9  The  annexed  woodcut  (from 


Ant.  d'Ercolano,  vol.  ii.,  tab.  7)  represents  a  plain 
jewel-box,  out  of  which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  rib¬ 
and  or  fillet.  Nero  deposited  his  beard  in  a  valua¬ 
ble  pyxis  when  he  shaved  for  the  first  time.  ( Vid 
Barba,  p.  138.) 

The  same  term  is  applied  to  boxes  used  to  con¬ 
tain  drugs  or  poison,10  and  to  metallic  rings  employ 
ed  in  machinery.11 

♦PYXUS  (7rv?of),  the  Boxwood- tree.  ( Vid 

Buxus.) 

Q. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the  lm 
ported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  portori 
um.13  Tacitus13  says  that  the  quadragesima  wai 
abolished  by  Nero,  and  had  not  been  imposed  agaiiv 
(manet  abolitio  quadragesima) ;  but  it  appears  mosl 
probable  that  this  quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  portorium,  but  the  tax  imposed  by  Ca¬ 
ligula14  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  value  of  all  proper¬ 
ty  respecting  which  there  was  any  lawsuit.  That 
the  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion  appears  from 
the  fact  that  we  never  read  of  this  tax  upon  law¬ 
suits  after  the  time  of  Nero,  while  the  former  one 
is  mentioned  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire 
Considerable  difficulty,  however,  has  arisen  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  of  the  coins  of  Galba  having 
Quadragesima  Remissa  upon  them,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  by  some  writers  to  contradict  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  by  others  to  prove  that  Galba  abol¬ 
ished  the  quadragesima  of  the  portorium.  The 
words,  however,  do  not  necessarily  imply  this :  it 
was  common,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  want,  or 
as  an  act  of  special  favour,  for  the  emperors  to 
remit  certain  taxes  for  a  certain  period,  and  it  is 

1.  (Athen.,  x.,  p.  456,  467.) — 2.  (Tertull.,  Seorp.,  6.) — 3.  (Di- 

onys.  Perieg.,  527.) — 4.  (Schol.  ad  Pird  Nem.,  v.,  84 — Ol 

xiii.,  155. — Philostr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  i.,  3.)— t  (Pind.,  Olym.,  xiii., 

105,  with  the  schol. — Nem.,  ix.,  51.) — 6.  (Krause,  Die  Pythien, 

Nemeen,  und  Isthmien,  p.  1-106.) — 7  (Mart.,  ix.,  38.) — 8.  (viii., 

6,  t)  35.) — 9.  (Sabina,  i.,  p.  64-80,  pi.  iii.) — 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  Caslio, 

25-29.— Quintil.,  vi.,  3,  I)  25.)— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  11,  a 

29.)  —  12.  (Suet.,  Vespas.,  i.  —  Quintil.,  DecHm.,  359.  --Sym 

mach.,  Epist.,  v.,  62,  65.)  -13.  (Ann.,  xiii.  51.)— 14.  Suet 

Cal..  40.) 
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pint  a.  i  i  that  the  coins  of  Galba  were  struck  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  such  a  remission,  and  not  of  an 
abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Burmann,  De  Vectigal., 
p.  64,  &c.,  who  cot  troverts  the  opinions  of  Span- 
heim,  De  Freest,  et  Usu  Numism.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  549.) 

QUADRANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

QUADltANTAL.  (Vid.  Oubus.) 

QUADRTGA.  (Vid  Biga,  Currus.) 

Q ( J ADRIG A'TUS.  (Vid  Bigatus.) 

QUA'DRUPES.  (Vid.  Pauperies.) 

QUADRUPLATO'RES,  public  informers  or  ac¬ 
cusers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  criminal’s  property,  or  because 
hose  who  were  convicted  were  condemned  to  pay 
fourfold  (quadrupli  damnari),  as  in  cases  of  violation 
of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury,  &c.1 *  We 
know  that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received 
a  fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  ;3  but 
the  other  explanation  of  the  word  may  also  be  cor¬ 
rect,  because  usurers  who  violated  the  law  were 
subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times  the  amount  of 
the  loan.3  When  the  general  right  of  accusation 
was  given,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing 
up  of  the  quadruplatores,  is  uncertain  ;  but  origi¬ 
nally  all  fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and 
while  that  was  the  case,  the  accusations,  no  doubt, 
were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.4  Even  under 
the  Republic,  an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who 
nad  merited  it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  to  the  state  :  the  name  of  quadru¬ 
platores  seems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of 
contempt  to  mercenary  or  false  accusers.6  Sene¬ 
ca6  calls  those  who  sought  great  returns  for  small 
favours  Quadruplatores  beneftciorum  suorum. 

QUADRU»PLICA'TIO.  ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

QILESTIONES,  QILESTIONES  PERPETILE. 
'Vid.  Judex,  p.  552  ;  Praetor,  p.  806.) 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers.  It  is  derived 
from  qua.ro,  and  Yarro7  gives  a  definition  which 
smbi  rces  the  principal  functions  of  both  classes  of 
officers  :  “  Quastores  a  quarendo,  qui  conquirerent 
publicas  pecunias  et  malejicia.,'‘  The  one  class,  there¬ 
fore,  had  to  do  with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of 
the  public  revenues,  and  the  others  were  a  kind 
of  public  accusers.  The  former  bore  the  name  of 
quastores  classici ,  the  latter  of  quastores  parricidii.6 

The  quastores  parricidii  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  offence,  and  carried  the  sentence  into  exe¬ 
cution.9  Respecting  their  confusion  with  the  du¬ 
umviri  perduellionis,  see  Perduellionis  Duumviri. 
All  testimonies  agree  that  these  public  accusers 
existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  of  the  kings, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  by  which  king 
they  wrere  instituted,10  as  some  mention  them  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  others  in  that  of  Numa. 
When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that  they  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  he  appears  to  con¬ 
found  them,  like  other  writers,  with  the  duumviri 
perduellionis,  who  in  this  reign  acted  as  judges  in 
the  case  of  Horatius,  who  haa  slain  his  sister.  Du¬ 
ring  the  kingly  period  there  occurs  no  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  the 
quasstores  parricidii  took  a  part.  As  thus  everything 
js  so  uncertain,  and  as  the  late  writers  are  guilty  of 
such  manifest  confusions,  we  can  say  no  more  than 


1.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Divin.,  t>  24,  p.  110,  ed.  Orelli  ;  in 

Veir.,  II ,  ii.,  t)  21,  p.  208.  —  Festus,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  iv., 

91.) — 3.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  init.)— — 4.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Gesch., 

it  .,  p.  44.)  —  5.  (Cic.,  Div.,  ii.,  7  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  ii.,  7.  —  Plaut., 

Peis.,  i.,  2,  10. — Liv.,  iii.,  72.) — 6.  (De  Benef.,  vii.,  25.) — 7.  (De 

Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  24,  ed.  Bip.) — 8.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  $  22,  23.) 

— 9  (Festus,  s.  v.  Parici  and  Quaestores  — Liv.,  ii.,  41. — Dionys., 

viii  ,  p.  546  ed.  Sylb  ) — 10.  (Fest.,  1  c. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi„  22. — 

Vig  1,  tit.  i3.) 
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that  such  public  accusers  existed,  and  infer,  (rono 
the  analogy  of  later  times,  that  they  were  appointed 
by  the  populus  on  the  presentation  of  the  king.  In 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  the  quaestores  par¬ 
ricidii  apuear  to  have  become  a  standing  office, 
which,  like  others,  was  held  only  for  one  year.5 
They  were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  curies 
on  the  presentation  of  the  consuls.3  When  these 
quaestores  discovered  that  a  capital  offence  had 
been  committed,  they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before 
the  comitia  for  trial.3  They  convoked  the  comitia 
through  the  person  of  a  trumpeter,  who  proclaimed 
the  day  of  meeting  from  the  Capitol,  at  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  house  of  the  accused.4  When 
the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  people, 
the  quaestores  parricidii  executed  it  ;  thus  they 
threw  Spurius  Cassius  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.* 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the  decemvirate  they 
still  continued  to  be  appointed,  though  probably  no 
longer  by  the  curies,  but  either  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  or  tributa,  which  they  therefore  must 
also  have  had  the  right  to  assemble  in  cases  of 
emergency.6  This  appears  to  be  implied  in  the 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.C. 
they  were  created  by  the  people  without  any  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  consuls.  From  the  year  366  B.C. 
they  are  no  longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as 
their  functions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the 
triumviri  capitales7  (vid.  Triumviri  Capitales),  and 
partly  to  the  a;diles  and  tribunes.  (Vid.  zEdiles, 
Tribuni.8)  The  quastores  parricidii  have  not  only 
been  confounded  with  the  duumviri  perduellionis, 
but  also  with  the  quaestores  classici,'  and  this  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  ceased  to  l»  ap¬ 
pointed  at  such  an  early  period,  and  that  the  two 
kinds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  distinguished  ir  an¬ 
cient  writers  by  their  characteristic  epithets. 

The  quastores  classici  were  officers  intrusteu 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  Their  distin¬ 
guishing  epithet  classici  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  except  Lydus,10  who,  however,  gives 
an  absurd  interpretation  of  it.  Niebuhr11  refers  it  to 
their  having  been  elected  by  the  centuries  ever 
since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publicola,  who  is  said  to 
have  first  instituted  the  office.13  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and,  of  course,  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were  in 
some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymasters,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neces¬ 
sary  payments  from  the  aerarium,  and  receiving  the 
public  revenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep  correct 
accounts  in  their  tabula  publica.13  Demands  which 
any  one  might  have  on  the  aerarium,  and  outstand¬ 
ing  debts,  were  likewise  registered  by  them.14  Fines 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered 
and  exacted  by  them.16  Another  branch  of  their 
duties,  which,  however,  was  likewise  connected 
with  the  treasury,  was  to  provide  the  proper  accom¬ 
modations  for  foreign  ambassadors  and  such  persona 
as  were  connected  with  the  Republic  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.  Lastly,  they  were’ charged  with 
the  care  of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distin¬ 
guished  men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been 


1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24,  25.) — 2.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  t)  23. — Tacit.,  1 
c.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  iii.,  24.  —  Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  544.) — 4.  (Varro,  l)e 
Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  75,  &c.,  ed.  Bip.) — 5.  (Dionys.,  viii.,  p.  546. — 
Liv.,  ii.,  41. — Cic.,  De  Repub.,  ii.,  35. ) — 6.  (Varro,  De  Ling 
Lat.,  v.,  p.  76.) — 7.  (Varro,  iv.,  p.  24. — Val.  Max  ,  v.,  4, 1)  7  ;  viii., 
4,  ^  2. — Sallust,  Cat.,  55.) — 8.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p 
44. —  Zachariae,  Sulla,  al«  tlner,  &c.,  ii.,  p.  147,  <fcc.) — 9.  (Ta¬ 

cit.,  1.  c. — Zonar.,  vii.,  13,  &c.) — 10.  (De  Mag.,  i.,  27.) — 11.  (u. 
p.  430.)  — 12.  (Plut.,  Publ.,  12.)  — 13.  (Polyb  ,  vi.,  13.)  -  -  14 
(Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Verr.,  p.  158,  ed.  Orelli. — Plut.,  Cat.  Mm 
— 15.  (Liv..  xxxviii.,  60. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  x.ii.,  28.) 


QILESTOR. 


QTJANTI  MINORIS. 


uec  reed  by  the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treas¬ 
ury.  In  the  aerarium,  and,  consequently,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the 
books  in  which  the  senatus  consulta  were  regis¬ 
tered,1  while  the  original  documents  were  in  the 
Keeping  of  the  aediles,  until  Augustus  transferred 
the  care  of  them  also  to  the  quaestors.2 

In  the  year  B.G.  421  the  number  of  quaestors  was 
doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  effect,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law,  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestors  should  be  plebeians.3  This  attempt 
was  indeed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Papirius 
effected  a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not 
be  restricted  to  either  order.  After  this  law  was 
carried,  eleven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until,  in  B.C. 
409,  ‘hree  of  the  four  quaestors  were  plebeians.4  A 
perse  a  who  had  held  the  office  of  quajstor  had  un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  in  later  times,  the  right  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  unless  he  was  excluded  as  un¬ 
worthy  by  the  next  censors.  And  this  was  proba¬ 
bly  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so  determinately 
opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  this  office. 
(  Vid.  Senatus.)  Henceforth  the  consuls,  whenever 
they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy,  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at  first  had  only 
to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty,  the  produce  of 
which  was  either  divided  among  the  legion,  or  was 
transferred  to  the  aerarium.5  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  we  find  that  these  quaestors  also  kept  the 
funds  of  the  army,  which  they  had  received  from 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  their 
pay ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  paymasters  in  the 
army.6  The  two  other  quaestors,  who  remained  at 
Rome,  continued  to  discharge  the  same  duties  as 
before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  urbani.  In 
the  year  B.C.  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  laborious  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaestors  was  again  doub¬ 
led  to  eight;7  and  it  is  probable  that  henceforth 
their  number  continued  to  be  increased  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  Empire  became  extended.  One  of  the 
eight  quaestors  was  appointed  by  lot  to  the  queestura 
Ostiensis,  a  most  laborious  and  important  post,  as 
he  had  to  provide  Rome  with  corn.8  Besides  the 
quaestor  Ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia,  three  other 
quasstors  were  distributed  in  Italy,  to  raise  those 
parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not  farmed  by  the 
publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter.  One  of  them 
resided  at  Cales,  and  the  two  others  probably  in 
towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.9  The  two  remaining 
quaestors,  who  were  sent  to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of 
below. 

Sulla,  in  his  dictatorship,  raised  the  number  of 
quaestors  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  large 
number  of  candidates  for  the  senate  ( senatui  explen- 
do10),  and  J.  Caesar  even  to  forty.11  In  the  year  B.C. 
49  no  quaestors  were  elected,  and  Caesar  transferred 
the  keeping  of  the  aerarium  to  the  aediles.  From 
this  time  forward  the  treasury  was  sometimes  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to  the  praetorii, 
and  sometimes,  again,  to  quaestors.  ( Vid.  HSrarium.) 
Quaestors,  however,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  occur  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Empire. 
Some  of  them  bore  the  title  of  candidati  principis, 
and  their  only  duty  was  to  read  in  the  senate  the 
communications  which  the  princeps  had  to  make  to 

1.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  xiv.,  10,  10. — Plut.,  Cat.  Min  ,  17.) — 

2.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  36.)— 3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  43.— Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  430, 

<fcc.) — 4.  (Liv.,  iv.,  54.)— 5.  (Liv.,  iv.,  53.)— 6.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  39.) 

—7.  (Lyd.,  De  Mag.,  i.,  27.— Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  15.— Niebuhr,  iii., 

n.  645. ) — 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Murren.,  8  ;  Pro  Sext.,  17.) — 9.  (Cic.  in 

Vat..  5.)— 10.  (Tacit.,  Annal.,  xi.,  22  )— 11-  cDion  Cass.,  xliii., 

J7,  51.) 


this  assembly  (libri  principales,  epistvla.  primiptt1) 
From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  all  quaes 
tors,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  were  obliged  tc 
give  gladiatorial  games  to  the  people  at  their  own 
expense,  whereby  the  office  became  inaccessible  to 
any  one  except  the  wealthiest  individuals.3  When 
Constantinople  had  become  the  second  capital  of 
the  Empire,  it  received,  like  Rome,  its  quaestors, 
who  had  to  give  games  to  the  people  on  entering 
upon  their  office ;  but  they  were  probably,  like  tlu 
praetors,  elected  by  the  senate,  and  only  announced 
to  the  emperor.3 

The  proconsul  or  praetor,  who  had  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  province,  was  attended  by  a  quaestoi 
This  quaestor  had  undoubtedly  to  perform  the  same 
functions  as  those  who  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  officers,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  in 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office,  and 
had,  consequently,  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  army  could  not  have.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  province,  there  were  two 
quaestors,  answering  to  the  two  former  divisions  of 
the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territory. 
The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum,  the  other  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Besides  the  duties  which  they  had  in  com 
mon  with  the  paymasters  of  the  armies,  they  had 
to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public  revenue  in  the 
province  which  were  not  farmed  by  the  publicani,  to 
control  the  publicani,  and  to  forward  the  sums 
raised,  together  with  the  accounts  of  them,  to  the 
aerarium.4  In  the  provinces,  the  quaestors  had  the 
same  jurisdiction  as  the  curule  aediles  at  Rome.6 
The  relation  existing  between  a  praetor  or  proconsul 
of  a  province  and  his  quaestor  was,  according  to  an 
cient  custom,  regarded  as  resembling  that  between 
a  father  and  his  son.6  When  a  quaestor  died  in  his 
province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to  appoint  a  pro 
quaestor  in  his  stead;7  and  when  the  praetor  was 
absent,  the  quaestor  supplied  his  place,  and  was  then 
attended  by  lictors.8  In  what  manner  the  provinces 
were  assigned  to  the  quaestors  after  their  election 
at  Rome  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  was  probably 
by  lot,  as  in  the  case  of  the  quaestor  Ostiensis.  But 
in  the  consulship  of  Decimus  Drusus  and  Porcina 
it  was  decreed  that  the  provinces  should  be  distrib 
uted  among  the  quaestors  by  lot,  ex  senatus  consulto .* 
During  the  time  of  the  Empire  this  practice  con¬ 
tinued,  and  if  the  number  of  quaestors  elected  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  number  of  provinces,  those 
quaestors  of  the  preceding  year  who  had  had  no  prov¬ 
ince  might  be  sent  out.  This  was,  however,  the 
case  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  people,  for 
in  those  of  the  emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at 
all.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  title  of  queestor 
sacri  palatii  was  given  to  a  minister  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  whose  office  probably  originated  in  that  of 
the  candidati  principis.  Respecting  his  power  and 
influence,  see  Walter,  Gesch.  d.  Rom.  R.,  p.  365. 

QU-iESTO'RII  LUDI.  (Vid.  Ludi  Quasstorii.) 

QU.ESTO'RIUM.  (Vtd.  Castra.) 

QUALUS.  (Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUANTI  MINO'RIS  is  an  actio  which  a  buyer 
had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect  of  faults 
or  imperfections  with  which  the  buyer  ought  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  ;  the  object  of  the  actio 
was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the  purchase  money. 
This  action  was  to  be  brought  within  a  year  or 


1.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  i)  2  and  4.  —  Lyd.,  De  Mag.,  i.,  28.  —  Lacn- 
prid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  43.— Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  16.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Claud., 
24.— Tacit.,  Annal.,  1.  c.,  xiii.,  5. — Suet.,  Dorait.,  4.— Lamprid., 
Alex.  Sev.,  43.)— 3.  (Walter,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  371.) 
— 4.  ( Pseudo- Ascon.  in  Verr.,  p.  167,  ed.  Orelli.) — 5.  (Gaius,  i., 
6.)  —6.  (Cic.,  Divin.,  19  ;  c.  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  15  ;  Pro  P  anc.,  11  ; 
ad  Fam.,  iii.,  10.)  —7.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  1.  c.)  — 8.  (Cic.  *d  Faro 
ii.,  15  ;  Pro  Plane.,  41.)— 9.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  $  2.— Cic.,  i»  Van 
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within  six  months,  according  as  there  was  a  cautio 
or  not.1  ( Vid .  Emtio  et  Venoitio.) 

QUART A'RIUS.  ( Vid.  Sextarius.) 

QUASILLA'RLE.  ^Vid  Calathus.) 

QUASILLUM.  (Vid.  Calathus.) 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.  (Vid.  Co- 
LONIA,  p.  282.) 

QUATUORVIRI  VIAliUM  CURANDARUM, 
four  officers  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
roads  (via),  were  first  appointed  after  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  when  so  many  public  roads  were  made  by 
the  Romans.2  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Viocuri  of  Varro.3 

*QUERCUS  (dpi if),  the  Oak,  or  “  Quercus  (Linn., 
gen.  1447)  sjpecies  omnes .”  “On  reading  atten¬ 
tively,”  says  Fee,  “the  different  passages  of  Virgil 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  oak,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  poet  refers  to  several  species,  the 
determination  of  which  would  not  be  an  easy  task. 
The  kind  of  oak,  however,  which  figures  most  com¬ 
monly  in  his  verses  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  and 
which,  moreover,  from  its  majestic  beauty,  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  is  the  species 
to  which  botanists  have  given  the  name  of  Quercus 
robur,  and  which  abounds  in  Europe.”  According 
to  ancient  legends,  the  fruit  of  the  oak  served  as 
nourishment  lor  the  early  race  of  mankind.  If  this 
account  be  true,  it  must  have  been  on  the  acorns  of 
the  Quercus  ilex  that  the  primitive  race  of  mankind 
supported  themselves.  They  are  still  used  as  an 
article  of  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  taste,  when  roast¬ 
ed,  like  chestnuts.  In  the  year  1812,  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  French  troops  cantoned  in  the 
environs  of  Salamanca,  where  immense  forests  of 
the  Quercus  ballota  exist,  lived  for  several  days  on 
the  fruit  of  these  trees.  “  The  species  of  oak  de¬ 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  may  be  thus  arranged  :  1. 
the  dpv f  ppeptg,  Quercus  robur. — 2.  6.  aiyiXuip,  Q. 
ffgilops. — 3.  <5.  (uncertain).— 4.  6.  <pr/- 

Q.  cesculus. — 5.  6.  uAiipXoiog  (uncertain). — 6.  d. 

Q.  subcr. — 7.  d.  krvpodpvg  (uncertain). — 8. 
d.  do-rpig,  Q.  cerris. — The  6pvg  of  Homer  is  refera¬ 
ble  to  both  the  Q.  ilex  and  Q.  cesculus ( Vid. 
Ai isCULUS.)4 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICIO'SI  TESTAMENTI. 
<  Vid.  Testamentum.) 

QUINA'RIIJS.  (Vid.  Denarius.) 

QUINCUNX.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

QUINDECEMVIRI.  ( Vid.  Decemviri,  p.  340.) 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth,  or  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that  were 
6old,  was  instituted  by  Augustus,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius.8  Tacitus,6  however,  mentions  the  twen¬ 
ty-filth,  or  a  tax  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Nero  :  if  both  passages  are 
correct,  this  tax  must  have  been  increased  after 
the  time  of  Augustus,  probably  by  Caligula,  who, 
vve  are  told  by  Suetonius,7  introduced  many  new 
taxes.® 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus9  that  Nero  abolished 
the  quinquagesima ;  this  must  have  been  a  different 
tax  from  the  above-mentioned  one,  and  may  have 
been  similar  to  the  quinquagesima  mentioned  by  Ci¬ 
cero10  in  connexion  with  the  aratores  of  Sicily. 

A  duty  of  two  per  cent,  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.  [Vid.  Pentecoste.) 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUA'TRIA,  a  festival 
sacred  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated  on  the 
19th  of  March  (a.  d.  XIV.,  Kal.  Apr.),  and  was  so 


1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1 ;  44,  tit.  2.) — 2.  (Dig.  .,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  t)  30. — 
Orelli,  Inscrip.,  n.  773.) — 3.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  7,  ed.  Muller.) 
— 4.  (Fee,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  cxxxviii. — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  ; 
lii.,  5;  iv.,  6. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (lv.,  31.) — 6.  (xiii., 
11.) — 7.  (in  Vita,  c.  40.) — 8.  (Burmann,  De  Vectig.,  p.  69,  &c.) 
-9.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  51.) — 10.  (c.  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  49.) 
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called,  according  to  Varro,1  because  it  was  the  fifth 
day  after  the  ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tuscu- 
lans  called  a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  after  the  ide» 
Sexatrus,  and  one  on  the  seventh  Septimatrus.  Gel 
lius2  and  Festus3  also  give  the  same  etymology,  ana 
the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  called  a  fes 
tival  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  ides  Dccimatrus 4 
Both  Varro  and  Festus  state  that  the  quinquatius 
was  celebrated  for  only  one  day,  but  Ovid8  sayc 
that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  and  was  foi 
this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on  the  first 
day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the  last  four 
there  were  contests  of  gladiators.  It  would  appear, 
however  from  the  above-mentioned  authorities,  that 
the  first  day  was  only  the  festival  properly  so  cak¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  last  four  were  merely  an  addi¬ 
tion,  made,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  to  grat¬ 
ify  the  people,  who  became  so  passionately  fond  of 
gladiatorial  combats.  The  ancient  calendars,  too, 
assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival. 

Ovid6  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  birthday  of  Minerva ;  but, 
according  to  Festus,  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva  be¬ 
cause  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  consecrated 
on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ovid,7  the  trumpets  used  in  sacred  rites 
were  purified  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  original¬ 
ly  a  separate  festival,  called  Tubilustrium ,8  which 
was  celebrated,  as  we  know  from  the  ancient  cal¬ 
endars,  on  the  23d  of  March  (a.  d.  X.,  Cal.  Apr.), 
and  would,  of  course,  when  the  quinquatrus  was 
extended  to  five  days,  fall  on  the  last  day  of  that 
festival. 

As  this  festival  wras  sacred  to  Minerva,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune¬ 
tellers  and  diviners  upon  this  day.9  Dornitian 
caused  it  to  be  celebrated  every  vcai  in  his  Alban 
Villa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and 
instituted  a  collegium  to  superintend  the  celebr; ition, 
{  which  consisted  of  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of 
the  exhibition  of  plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators 
and  poets.10 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name, 
called  Quinquatrus  Minusculce  -or  Quinquatres  Mi¬ 
norca,  celebrated  on  the  ides  of  June,  on  which  the 
tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  the 
Temple  of  Minerva.11 

QUINQUENNA'LIA  were  games  instituted  by- 
Nero,  A.D.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festivals, 
and  celebrated,  like  the  Greek  nevraerripideg,  at  the 
end  of  every  four  years  :  they  consisted  of  musical, 
gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  ard  were  called 
Neroniana ,12  Suetonius  and  Tacitus’8  say  that  such 
games  were  first  introduced  at  Rome  by  Nero,  by 
which  they  can  only  mean  that  games  consisting 
of  the  three  contests  were  new,  since  quinquen- 
nalia  had  been  previously  instituted  both  in  honour 
of  Julius  Caesar14  and  of  Augustus.18  The  quinquen- 
nalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have  been  celebrated 
after  his  time  till  they  were  revived  again  by  Domi- 
tian  in  honour  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter.16 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.  (Vid.  Oolonia,  p.  283.) 

QUINQUERE'MIS.  (Vid.  Ships.) 

QUINQUERTIUM.  (Vid.  Pentathlon.) 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
frequently  appointed,  under  the  Republic,  as  extraor¬ 
dinary  magistrates  -  carry  any  measure  into  effect 
Thus  quinqueviri  mensarii,  or  public  bankeis,  were 
sometimes  appointed  in  times  of  great  distress  (vid. 


1.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  14,  ed.  Muller.) — 2.  t,ii  21.)— 3.  (s.  v.) 
— 4.  (Compare  Muller,  Etrusker,  ii.,  p.  49.) — 5.  (Fast.,  iii.,  809, 
&c.) — 6.  (l.c.) — 7.  (1.  849.)— 8  (Festus,  s.  v. — Varro,  1.  c  )— 9 
(Plaut.,  Mil.,  iii.,  1,  98.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.) — 11.  (Varro,  De 
Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  17. — Ovid,  Fi  st.,  vi.,  651,  <fcc. — Festus,  p.  149, 
ed.  Muller.) — 12.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  12. — Tac.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  20. — Dior 
Cass.,  lxi.,  21.)  —  13.  (11.  ce.)  —  14.  (Dion  Cass  ,  xliv.,  6.)  — 13 
(I<*  li.,  19. — Suet.,  Octav.,  59.) — 16.  (Suet.,  Dom.,  4.) 
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Mensarii);  the  same  number  of  commissioners 
was  sometimes  appointed  to  superintend  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  colony,  though  three  ( triumviri )  was  a 
more  common  number.  ( Vid.  Colonia,  p.  280.) 
We  find,  too,  that  quinqueviri  were  created  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  repairs  of  the  w  ills  and  of  the  towers 
of  the  city,1 *  as  well  as  for  vaiious  other  purposes. 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissioners  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
quinqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for  the 
regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at  that 
time :  they  were  first  appointed  soon  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.8 

QUINTA'NA.  {Vid.  Castra.) 

QUINTI'LIS.  {Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Quirinus, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  February  {a. 
d.  XIII.,  Cal.  Mart.),  on  which  day  Romulus  (Qui¬ 
rinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to  heaven.3 
This  festival  was  also  called  Stultorum  feriae ,  re¬ 
specting  the  meaning  of  which,  see  Fornacalia. 

QUIRINA'LIS  FLAMEN.  (Vid.  Flamen.) 

QUIRFTIUM  JUS.  (  Vid.  Civitas,  Roman  ;  Jus, 
p.  561.) 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Jussu,  Quod, 
Actio.) 

QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUM.  The 
object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  prastorian 
heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging  to  the 
hereditas  which  another  possesses  pro  herede  or 
pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  interdict  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  introductory  words,  and  it  runs  as 
follows  :  “  Ait  praetor :  Quorum  bonorum  ex  edicto 
meu  ilh  possessio  data  est :  quod  de  his  bonis  pro  he¬ 
rede  aut  pro  possessore  possidcs,  possideresve  si  nihil 
usucaptum  esset :  quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti ,  uti 
aesineres  possidere :  id  illi  restituas."  The  plaintiff 
is  entitled  to  this  interdict  when  he  has  obtained 
tne  bonorum  possessio,  and  when  any  one  of  the 
lour  following  conditions  apply  to  the  defendant. 

I .  Quod,  de  his  bonis  pro  herede. 

2  Aut  pro  possessore  possides. 

3  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset. 

4.  Quod  quidem  dolo  malo  fecisti ,  uti  desineres  pos¬ 
sidere. 

The  first  two  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply,  also,  to  the  case  of  the  hereditatis  petitio. 
The  fourth  condition  also  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  “  quod  quidem ,”  the  reading  “  quodque"  has 
been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required  ;  for  No. 
4  has  no  reference  to  No.  3,  but  is  itself  a  new  con¬ 
dition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused  some  dif¬ 
ficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

In  establishing  the  bonorum  possessio,  the  praetor 
intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as  emanci¬ 
pated  children  and  cognati,  the  same  rights  that  the 
heres  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accomplish  this  ef¬ 
fectually.  The  Roman  heres  was  the  representative 
of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left  an  hereditas,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  representative  or  juristical  fiction  of 
the  person  of  the  dead  having  a  continued  existence 
in  the  person  of  the  heres,  the  heres  succeeded  to 
his  property,  and  to  all  his  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  matter  of  rights  and  obligations  the  praetor 
put  the  bonorum  possessio  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  heres,  by  allowing  him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the 
claims  that  the  deceased  had,  and  allowing  any 
person  to  sue  him  in  respect  of  claims  against  the 
deceased,  in  an  actio  utilis  or  fictitia.4  In  respect 
to  the  property,  according  to  the  old  law  any  person 
might  take  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 

1.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  7.) — 2.  (D.g.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  t>  31.) — 3.  (Ovid, 
Past.,  ii.,  475 — Fest.,  s.  v  -Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat  ,  vi.,  13,  ed. 
Miillei  ' — 4.  (Ulp.,  Fras..  e  28,  s.  12 — Gaius,  iv  34.) 


hereditas,  and  acquire  the  ownership  of  it  in  a  cei- 
tain  time  by  usucapion.1  The  persons  in  whose 
favour  the  praetor’s  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  but  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging  to 
the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  claim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the  he¬ 
reditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  ”o 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  interdictum  quorum  hoi  o- 
rum  was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to  aid 
the  bonorum  possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  interdictum  adipiscendaa 
possessionis),  and  so  commencing  the  usucapion. 
If  he  lost  the  possession  before  the  usucapion  was 
complete,  he  could,  in  most  cases,  recover  it  by 
the  possessorial  interdicts  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  legal  means.  This,  according  to  Savigny,  is 
the  origin  of  the  bonorum  possessio. 

In  course  of  time,  when  bonitarian  ownership  (in 
bonis)  was  fully  established,  and  coexisted  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  bonorum  possessor  after  he 
had  acquired  the  bonorum  possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ex  jure  Quiritium  be¬ 
came  his  in  bonis,  and  finally,  by  usucapion,  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
most  of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  own¬ 
ership.  Ultimately  the  bonorum  possessio  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like 
forms  of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real 
hereditas  were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  bonorum 
possessio :  thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis 
petitio,  which  is  mentioned  by  Gaius,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  later  origin  than  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which 
would  have  rendered  the  interdict  quorum  bonorum 
unnecessary  if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co¬ 
existed  with  the  interdict,  and  a  person  might  avail 
himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he  found 
best.8  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  we  find  both 
forms  of  procedure  mentioned,  though  that  of  the 
interdict  had  altogether  fallen  into  disuse.3 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
respect  to  his  title,  could,  by  usucapion  pro  herede, 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and,  of  course,  the  bonorum  possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  heres. 
If  the  time  of  usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no  title 
to  the  interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for  such 
a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2.  Ha¬ 
drian,4  by  a  senatus  consultum,  changed  the  law  so 
far  as  to  protect  the  heres  against  the  complete 
usucapion  of  an  improbus  possessor,  and  to  restore 
the  thing  to  him.  Though  the  words  of  Gaius  are 
general,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  senatus 
consultum  of  Hadrian  did  not  apply  to  the  usucapi¬ 
on  of  the  bonorum  possessor  nor  to  that  of  the  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  Now  if  we  assume  that  the  sena¬ 
tus  consultum  of  Hadrian  applied  to  the  bonorum 
possessor  also,  its  provisions  must  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  formula  of  the  interdict,  and  thus 
the  obscure  passage  No.  3  receives  a  clear  mean¬ 
ing,  which  is  this  :  You  shall  restore  that  also  which 
you  no  longer  possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so 
possessed,  and  the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost 
that  quality  in  consequence  of  a  lucrativa  usucapio. 
According  to  this  explanation,  the  passage  No.  3 
applies  only  to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  bv 
the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  which  allowed 
the  old  usucapion  of  the  improbus  possessor  to  have 
its  legal  effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by 
compelling  restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  consequently,  these  words  have  no  meaning 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  52-58.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iii.,  34  ) — 3  (lust.,  iv.,  tit 

J5  ) — 1.  (Gaius.  ii.,  57.) 
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since  tliat  old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet 
the  words  have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of 
•  ustinian,  like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier 
age,  though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  de¬ 
void  of  meaning.1 

R. 

*RAIA,  a  species  of  fish,  the  Skate.  ( Vid.  Batis.) 

RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.  (  Vid.  Patricii.) 

*RANA,  the  Frog.  (Vid.  Batrachus.) 

♦RANUNC'ULUS,  a  plant.  (Vid.  Batrachion.) 

*RAPHANUS.  (Vid.  Rhaphanis.) 

RAPINA.  (Vid.  Bona  Rapta,  Furtum.) 

RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS, 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  (^varqp),  a  spud  (vid.  Katri- 
nos)  a  rake,  a  hoe. 

Agreeably  to  its  derivation  from  rado,  to  scrape, 
“raster”  denoted  a  hoe  which  in  its  operation  and 
in  its  simplest  form  resembled  the  scrapers  used  by 
our  scavengers  in  cleansing  the  streets.  By  the 
division  of  its  blades  into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assu¬ 
med  more  of  the  form  of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithets  bidcns  and  quad - 
tidens ,*  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  raster  bidens  was  by  far  the  most  common 
•pecies,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  bidens.3 *  This  term  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Greek  8'meTilo.,  for  which  opivvrj  was 
substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect.*  The  bidens  was 
used  to  turn  up  the  soil,  and  thus  to  perform,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  part  of  a  plough.5  But  it  was  much 
more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called  occatio  and 
BuXoaonia,  i.  e.,  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  af¬ 
ter  ploughing.6  (Vid.  Malleus.)  Hence  it  was 
heavy.7 *  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the  rus¬ 
tic  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  715  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus.1  Vine-dressers  continually  used  the 
bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the  lumps  of  earth, 
stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines.9  In  stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging 
trenches,  while  the  spade  was  better  suited  to  the 
purpose  when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rush¬ 
es  and  other  plants.10  ( Vid.  Pala.)  Wooden  rakes 
were  sometimes  used.11 

RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO.  (Vid. 
Tutela.) 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  nautae,  caupones,  and  stabularii,  in  respect 
of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which  they  had 
undertaken  (reccperint,  whence  the  name  of  the  ac¬ 
tion),  if  they  did  not  restore  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
term  nauta  has  been  explained  (vid.  Exercitoria 
Actio)  :  the  meaning  of  caupo  follows  from  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  business  of  a  caupo.19  “  A  nauta, 
caupo,  and  stabularius  are  paid,  not  for  the  care 
which  they  take  of  a  thing,  but  the  nauta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers,  the  caupo  for  permitting  trav¬ 
ellers  to  stay  in  his  caupona,  the  stabularius  for  al¬ 
lowing  beasts  of  burden  tp  stay  in  his  stables,  and 
yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the  thing  also 
(custodicz  nomine  tenentur)."  The  two  latter  action* 
are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise  among  us  against 
innkeepers  and  livery-stable-keepers,  on  whose 
premises  loss  or  injury  has  been  sustained  with  re- 
epect  to  the  property  of  persons  which  they  have  by 

1.  (Savigny,  Ueber  das  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum,  Zeit- 

schiift,  &c.,  vol.  v.  —  Dig.  43,  tit.  2. —  Gaius,  iv.,  144.)— 2. 

(Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10.) — 3.  (Juv.,  iii.,  228.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Cyrop., 

vi.,  2,  I)  34,  36.— Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1488,  1502.  — Aves,  601. — 

Pliryn.,  Eel.,  p.  302,  ed.  I.obeck. — Plato,  Repub.,  p.  426,  f. — 

Tim.,  Lex.  Plat.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvii.,  9,  s.  6.)  —  6. 

(Virg.,  Georg  ,  i.,  94,  155.) — 7.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  101.)— 8.  (vi., 

39.)— 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  355,  400. — Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  13  ; 

iv.,  14. — Geopon.,  v.,  25.) — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  6,  s.  8. — Su¬ 

tton.,  Nero,  i9.) — 11  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust ,  ii.,  13.) — 12.  (Dig.  ♦ 

tit.  9,  s.  5.) 
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legal  implication  undertaken  the  care  of.  At  firsi 
sight  there  seems  no  reason  for  these  pratoria  ac¬ 
tion  es,  as  the  person  who  naa  sustained  loss  wt  uld 
either  have  an  actio  locati  and  conducti  in  eases 
where  payment  had  been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  de¬ 
posit  where  no  payment  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but 
Pomponius  suggests  that  the  reason  was  this  :  in  & 
matter  of  locatum  and  conductum,  the  receiver  wa* 
only  answerable  for  loss  in  case  lie  was  guilty  of 
culpa ;  and  in  a  matter  of  depositum,  only  in  cast 
he  was  guilty  of  dolus  malus  ;  but  the  receiver 
was  liable  to  these  praetoriae  actiones  if  the  thing 
was  lost  or  injured  even  without  any  culpa  on  his 
part,  and  he  was  only  excused  in  case  of  damnum 
fatale,  such  as  shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  factum  were  either 
“  rei  persecutorice"  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing,  or 
“  pcenales”  for  damages.  The  former  action  might 
be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the  nauta,  cau¬ 
po,  or  stabularius.  The  exercitor  of  a  ship  was  an¬ 
swerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  to  proper¬ 
ty,  which  he  had  received  in  the  legal  sense  of  this 
term,  by  any  person  in  his  employment.  The  actio 
against  him  was  in  duplum.  The  liability  on  the 
part  of  caupones  and  stabularii  was  the  same :  a 
caupo,  for  instance,  was  answerable  for  loss  or 
damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller  who  lodged 
in  his  house,  if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  other  travel¬ 
lers.  The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main¬ 
tained  against  the  heres.1 

When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  litigate  had 
agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which  reference 
was  called  compromissum,  and  a  person  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbitrium  receperit) 
the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pronounce  a  sen¬ 
tence,  unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse.  The  prae¬ 
tor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as  a  consu- 
laris,  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  after  ta 
king  upon  him  the  office,  of  arbitrator ;  but  he  coult. 
not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  magistratus  or  po- 
testas,  as  a  consul  or  praetor,  for  he  had  no  imperium 
over  them.  The  parties  were  bound  to  submit  to 
the  award  of  the  arbitrator ;  and  if  either  party  ie 
fused  to  abide  by  it,  the  other  had  against  him  a 
pcenae  petitio,  if  a  poena  was  agreed  on  in  the  com¬ 
promissum  ;  and  if  there  was  no  poena  in  the  com 
promissum,  he  had  an  incerti  actio.2 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intercessio,  p. 
542  ) 

RECUPERATO'RES.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18;  Ju¬ 
dex,  p.  550.) 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  contract¬ 
or  who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing  of 
public  works,  private  houses,  &c.,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  kind  of  work.3  The  farmers  of  the  public  tax¬ 
es  were  also  called  Redemplores.* 

REDHIBITO'RIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio  which 
a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding  the  bar¬ 
gain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  defect  in  the  thing 
purchased,  which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted 
with,  and  which,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  cu- 
rule  aediles,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with. 
“  Redhibere,”  says  Ulpian,  “  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had ;  and  becaus* 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is  call¬ 
ed  *  redhibitio,'  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  *  reddt- 
tio.'  ”  The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind 
the  bargain,  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same 
condition  as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  place 
The  time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhi- 
bitoria  was  “sea:  menses  utiles ,”  which  were  reckon- 


1.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  9.— Peckii  in  Titt.,  Dig.  et  Coil..  Ad  rem  nauti- 
cam  pertinentes  Commentarii,  <fcc.,  Amstel.,  1668.) — 2.  (Dig.  4, 
tit.  8.)— 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.— Hor,  Carm.,  iii.,  1,  35.—  Ep  ,  it!,  2, 
72. — Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  21.) — 4  (Dig.  19,  tit  2,  s.  60  6  8  > 
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“(l  fom  tbe  Jay  of  sale,  or  from  the  time  when  any 
statement  or  promise  had  been  made  relating  to 
the  matter  ( dictum  promissumve,  the  words  of  the 
edict1). 

REDIMIC'ULUM  {icaderr/p),  a  fillet  attached  to 
the  Calantica,  Diadema,  mitra,  or  other  headdress 
at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders  so  as 
to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast.2  Redimicu- 
Ia  were  properly  female  ornaments  ;3  and  in  the 
statues  of  Venus  they  were  imitated  in  gold.4 

RE  GIA  LEX.  A  lex  regia  during  the  kingly 
period  of  Roman  history  might  have  a  twofold 
meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a  law  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  comitia  under  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  the  king,  and  was  thus  distinguished  from  a 
lex  tribunicia,  which  was  passed  by  the  comitia 
under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum.  In 
later  times,  all  laws,  the  origin  of  which  was  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  called  leges 
regiae,  though  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
were  all  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  kings, 
and  much  less,  as  some  modern  scholars  have  sup¬ 
posed,  that  they  were  enacted  by  the  kings  without 
the  sanction  of  the  curies.  Some  of  these  laws 
were  preserved  and  followed  at  a  very  late  period 
of  Roman  history.  Livy5  tells  us,  that  after  the 
city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  the  leges  regiae  still 
extant  were  collected.  That  they  were  followed 
at  a  much  later  period  is  clear  from  Livy.6  Frag¬ 
ments  of  such  laws  are  preserved  in  Festus,7  Pli¬ 
ny,8  and  others.9  The  minute  detail  into  which 
some  of  them  appear  to  have  entered,  allows  us  to 
infer  that  their  number  was  not  small.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  leges  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
kings  cannot  be  doubted,  though  it  may  be  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  they  were  written  at  so  early  a  pe¬ 
riod.10  ( Vid .  Jus  Civile,  Papirianum.) 

The  second  meaning  of  lex  regia  during  the 
kingly  period  was  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  lex  euriata  de  imperio.  {Vid.  Imperium.)  This 
is,  indeed,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  but 
must  be  inferred  from  the  lex  regia  which  we  meet 
with  under  the  Empire,  for  the  name  could  scarce¬ 
ly  have  been  invented  then;  it  must  have  come 
down  from  early  times,  when  its  meaning  was  sim¬ 
ilar,  though  not  by  far  as  extensive.  During  the 
Empire  the  curies  continued  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings,  though  they  were  only  a  shadow  of  former 
times ;  and  after  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
tl  ey  conferred  upon  him  the  imperium  in  the  an¬ 
cient  form  by  a  lex  euriata  de  imperio,  which  was 
now  usually  called  lex  regia.  The  imperium,  how¬ 
ever,  which  this  regia  lex  conferred  upon  an  em¬ 
peror,  was  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  which 
in  former  times  it  had  conferred  upon  the  kings. 
It  now  embraced  all  the  rights  and  powers  which 
formerly  the  populus  Romanus  had  possessed,  so 
that  the  emperor  became  what  formerly  the  popu¬ 
lus  had  been,  that  is,  sovereign.  Hence  he  could 
do  all  those  things  on  his  own  authority  which  had 
formerly  been  done  by  the  populus  Romanus,  or,  at 
least,  only  with  its  sanction.11  A  fragment  of  such 
a  lex  regia,  conferring  the  imperium  upon  Vespa¬ 
sian,  engraved  upon  a  brazen  table,  is  still  extant 
in  the  Lateran  at  Rome.  It  is  generally  called, 
though  wrongly,  Senatus  consultum  de  Vespasiani 
Imperio.  It  is  copied  in  Ernesti,  Excurs.  ii.  on 
Tacitus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  604,  &e.,  ed.  Bekker.12 

1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1.) — 2.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  616. — Ovid,  Met.,  x., 
265.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Ovid,  Epist.,  ix.,  71. — Juv.,  ii.,  70. — 
Prudent.,  Psychom.,  448.) — 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  135-137.) — 5. 
(vi.,  1.) — 6.  (xxxiv.,  6.) — 7.  (s.  v.  Ftorare  and  occisum.) — 8.  (H. 
N.,  xxxiii.,  10.) — 9.  (Compare  Dionys.,  ii.,  10. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii., 
26  ;  xii.,  8. — Dig.  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  t>  2.) — 10.  (Dirksen,  Uebersicht  d. 
Disherigen  Versuche  zur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Textes  der 
Deberbleibsel  von  den  Gesetzen  del  Horn.  Komge,  p  234,  <fcc.) 
— 11.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  4,  s.  1. — Cod.,  i,  tit.  17,  s.  1.) — 12.  (Compare 
Tacit.,  H At.,  iv.  3  6  — Niebuhr  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  343.) 


REGIFU'GiIIM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  «i.  ng  s  flight, 
a  festival  which  was  held  by  the  Romans  every 
year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and,  according  to 
Verrius1  and  Ovid,2  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  King  Tarquinius  Superbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  fasti  as  nefastus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  May  is  likewise  call¬ 
ed  Regifugium,  and  in  others  it  is  described  as  Q. 
Rex  C.  F.,  that  is,  “  quando  rex  comitiavit  fas,"  or 
“  quando  rex  comitio  fugit."  Several  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  writers  have  denied  that  either  of 
these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of 
King  Tarquinius,3  and  are  of  opinion  that  these 
two  days  derived  their  name  from  the  symbolical 
flight  of  the  rex  sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for 
this  king-priest  was  generally  not  allowed  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  comitium,  which  was  destined  for  the 
transaction  of  political  matters,  in  which  he  could 
not  take  part.  But  on  certain  days  in  the  year, 
and  certainly  oh  the  two  days  mentioned  above,  lie 
had  to  go  to  the  comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offei- 
ing  certain  sacrifices,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
performed  his  functions  there  he  hastily  fled  from 
it ;  and  this  symbolical  flight  was  called  Regifu¬ 
gium.4 

REGULA  {icavuv),  the  ruler  used  by  scribes  for 
drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  ;5  also  the 
rule  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artif¬ 
icers,  either  for  drawing  straight  lines  or  making 
plane  surfaces.6  That  it  was  marked  with  equal 
divisions,  like  our  carpenter’s  rules,  is  manifest 
from  the  representations  of  it  among  the  “  ins Mo¬ 
menta  fabrorum  tignariorum,"  in  the  woodcuts  at 
pages  252,  664.  The  substance  with  which  the 
lines  were  made  was  raddle  or  red  ochre  (/ uXros1 ). 
( Vid .  Linea.) 

The  scalebeam  is  sometimes  called  aavuv  instead 
of  fryov.  { Vid  Jugum.)  Two  rulers  were  some 
times  fixed  crossways,  in  the  form  of  the  'etter  X, 
as  a  support  for  a  piece  of  machinery.8 

RE  I  UXO'RLE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Dos.j 

RELATIO.  {Vid.  Senatus.) 

RELEGA'TIO.  {Vid.  Banishment,  Roman.) 

REMANCIPA'TIO.  {Vid.  Emancipate 

REMMIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Calumnia.) 

REMU'RIA.  {Vid.  Lemuria.) 

REMUS.  {Vid.  Ships.) 

REPA'GULA.  {Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 

REPETIJNDJE  or  PECUNLE  REPETUNDJC. 
Repetundae  pecuniae  was  the  term  used  to  designate 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  socii  of  the  Roman  state 
or  individuals  claimed  to  recover  from  magistrates, 
judices,  or  publici  curatores,  which  they  had  im¬ 
properly  taken  or  received  in  the  provinciae  or  in 
the  urbs  Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  ju- 
risdictio,  or  in  their  capacity  of  judices,  or  in  respect 
of  any  other  public  function.  Sometimes  the  word 
repetunda?  was  used  to  express  the  illegal  act  for 
which  compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase 
“  repetundarum  insimulari,  damnari and  pecuniai 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had  value. 
Originally  inquiry  was  made  into  this  offence  extra 
ordinem  ex  senatus  consulto,  as  appears  from  the 
case  of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienus,  who 
were  accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.9  The 
first  lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpurnia,  whicn 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  tribunus  plebis  L. 
Calpurnius  Piso  (B.C.  149),  who  also  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  writer.  By  this  lex  a  praa- 
tor  was  appointed  for  trying  persons  charged  with 
this  crime.10  This  lex  only  applied  to  provincial 

1.  (ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Regifugium.) — 2.  iFast.,  ii.,  685,  <fcc.) — t 

(Cincius  ap.  Fest ,  1.  c.) — 4.  (Festus,  1.  c. — Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom 

63.—  Ovid,  Fast.,  v.,  727.) — 5.  (Brunck,  Anal ,  iii.,  69,  87.) — 

(Aristoph.,  Ran.,  798. — Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  t)  5.) — 7.  (Brunck,  An 

i.,  221.) — 8.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust., iii.,  13.) — 9.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  2  )— 

(Cic.,  De  Off.,  ii ,  21. — Id..  Brut.,  27.) 
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Magistrates,  because  in  the  year  B.C  141,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Cicero,1  the  like  offence  in  a  magistratus  ur- 
banus  was  the  subject  of  a  quaestio  extra  ordinem. 
It  seems  that  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Calpurnia  were 
merely  pecuniary,  and,  at  least,  did  not  comprise 
exsilium,  for  L.  Lentulus,  who  was  censor  B.C. 
147,  had  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  repetundae 
in  the  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was 
ascertained  by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  taking  an  ac- 
ount  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted 
arty  had  ill  gaily  received. 

Various  Lges  De  Repetundis  were  passed  after 
the  lex  Calpurnia,  and  the  penalties  were  continually 
made  heavier.  The  lex  Junia  was  passed  probably 
about  B  C.  126,  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  tribunus  plebis.  It  is  probable  that  this  was 
the  lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  proconsul  of  Macedo¬ 
nia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  ;*  for  at  least 
exsilium  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpur¬ 
nia  lex,  but  was  added  by  some  later  lex.  This  lex 
Junia  and  the  lex  Calpurnia  are  mentioned  in  the 
lex  Servilia. 

The  lex  Servilia  Glaucia  was  proposed  and  car¬ 
ried  by  C.  Servilius  Glaucia,  praetor,  in  the  sixth 
consulship  of  Marius,  B.C.  100.  This  lex  applied  to 
any  magistratus  who  had  improperly  taken  of  re¬ 
ceived  money  from  any  private  person ;  but  a  ma¬ 
gistratus  could  not  be  accused  during  the  term  of 
office.  The  lex  enacted  that  the  praetor  peregrinus 
should  annually  appoint  450  judices  for  the  trial  of 
this  offence :  the  judices  were  not  to  be  senators. 
The  penalties  of  the  lex  were  pecuniary  and  exsili¬ 
um  ;  the  law  allowed  a  comperendinatio.3  Before 
the  lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simply 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  this 
lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  double  the 
mount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken  ;  and 
ubstquentiy  it  was  made  quadruple.  Exsilium  was 
nly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did.  not  abide  his 
trial,  but  withdrew  from  Rome.4  Under  this  lex 
were  tried  M.  Aquillius,  P.  Rutilius,  M.  Scaurus, 
and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus.  The  lex  gave  the  civ- 
itas  to  any  person  on  whose  complaint  a  person  was 
convicted  of  repetundas.8  When  Sigonius  was  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Padua,  he  found  in  the  library  of  Cardinal 
Bembo  two  fragments  of  a  Roman  law  on  bronze, 
which,  for  reasons  apparently  sufficient,  he  consid¬ 
ers  to  be  fragments  of  this  lex  Servilia.  The  in¬ 
scription,  which  is  greatly  mutilated,  is  given  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius  De  Judiciis,  and  has  also  been 
published  by  Klenze,  Berol.,  1825,  but  the  writer  has 
not  seen  the  work  of  Klenze. 

The  lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  uncertain 
date,  was  proposed  and  carried  by  M.  Acilius  Gla- 
brio,  a  tribunus  plebis,  which  enacted  that  there 
should  be  neither  ampliatio  nor  comperendinatio. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the  lex  Caecilia  men¬ 
tioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,6  in  which  passage,  if 
the  conjecture  is  correct,  we  should  read  Acilia  for 
Caecilia.7  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or 
Servilia  was  first  enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the 
Acilia  took  away  the  comperendinatio  which  the 
Servilia  allowed. 

The  lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatorship 
of  Sulla,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of  repe¬ 
tundae  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the  provin¬ 
ces,  and  to  judices  who  received  bribes,  to  those  to 
whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  give  into  the  aerarium  their  proconsular  ac¬ 
counts  (proconsulares  rationes).  The  praetor  who 
presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by  lot 

i.  (De  Fin.,  ii.,  16.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Balbo,  11. — Veil.  Paterc., 
ii-  8.)  —  3.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)  —  4.  (Savigny,  Von  dera 
Sn.i,utz  der  Mind.,  Zeitschrift,  x.) — 5.  (Cio.,  Pro  Balbo,  23,  24.) 
-  6.  (vi.,  9,  10.)  —  7  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  Act.  Pr.,  17  ;  in  Verr.,  II., 
i.  9.) 


from  the  senators,  whence  it  appears  that  the  Ser¬ 
vilia  lex  was  repealed  by  this  lex,  at  least  so  far  as 
related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court.  This  lex 
also  allowed  ampliatio  and  comperendinatio.  The 
penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aestimatio)  and  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  Under  this  lex  were  tried 
L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piso,  C.  Verres,  C.  Macer,  M.  Fon 
teius,  and  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  defended  by  Cicero.  In  the  Verrine  orations, 
Cicero  complains  of  the  comperendinatio,  or  double 
hearing  of  the  cause  which  the  lex  Cornelia  allow¬ 
ed,  and  refers  to  the  practice  under  the  lex  Acilia, 
according  to  which  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  the 
defence,  and  the  evidence  were  only  heard  once, 
and  so  the  matter  was  decided.1 

The  last  lex  De  Repetundis  was  the  lex  Julia, 
passed  in  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
B.C.  59.*  This  lex  consisted  of  numerous  heads 
(capita),  which  have  been  collected  by  Sigonius. 
This  lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  that  per¬ 
sons  convicted  under  this  lex  should  lose  their  rank, 
and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesses,  judices,  or 
senators.  This  is  the  lex  which  was  commented 
on  by  the  jurists,  whose  expositions  are  preserved 
in  the  Digest3  and  in  the  Code.4  This  lex  adopted 
some  provisions  that  existed  in  previous  leges,  as, 
for  instance,  that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been 
improperly  retained  could  be  recovered  from  those 
into  whose  hands  it  could  be  traced.6  The  lex  had 
been  passed  when  Cicero  made  his  oration  against 
Piso,  B.C.  55.6  A.  Gabinius  was  convicted  under 
this  lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia  there  was 
no  cost  caused  to  the  people  by  himself,  his  legati, 
quaestor,  nor  any  one  else ;  he  did  not  even  demand 
from  the  people  what  the  lex  (Julia)  allowed  him.7 

Under  the  Empire,  the  offence  was  punishable 
with  exile.8 

In  Clinton’s  Fasti  Hellenici,  the  lex  Calpurnia  is 
incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome  against 
bribery  at  elections.  Bribery  is  Ambitus. 

(Sigonius,  De  Judiciis ,  ii.,  c.  27,  to  which  subse 
quent  writers  have  added  very  little  ) 

REPLICA'TIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

REPOSITOTtlA.  (Vid.  Ccena,  p.  275.) 

REPO'TIA.  (Ft/.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  625.) 

REPU'DIUM.  ( Vid.  Divortium.) 

RES.  (Vid.  Dominium.) 

RES  MA'NCIPI.  ( Vid.  Dominium.) 

RESCRIPTUM.  ( Vid.  Constitutiones.) 

RESPONSA.  ( Vid.  Jurisconsulti.) 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies  the  re¬ 
scinding  of  a  contract  or  transaction,  so  as  to  place 
the  parties  to  it  in  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  one  another  which  they  occupied  before  the  con 
tract  was  made  or  the  transaction  took  place.  The 
restitutio  here  spoken  of  is  founded  on  the  Edict. 
If  the  contract  or  transaction  is  such  as  not  to  be 
valid  according  to  the  jus  civile,  this  restitutio  is 
not  needed,  and  it  only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts 
and  transactions  which  are  not  in  their  nature  or 
form  invalid.  In  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the 
restitutio,  he  must  have  sustained  some  injury  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  estimated,  in  consequence  of  the  con¬ 
tract  or  transaction,  and  not  through  any  fault  of  his 
own,  except  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv. 
annorum,  who  was  protected  by  the  restitutio  against 
the  consequences  of  his  own  carelessness.  The  in¬ 
jury,  also,  must  be  one  for  which  the  injured  person 
has  no  other  remedy. 

1.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  9.)— 2.  (Cic.  in  7  at.,  12.) — 3.  (48,  tit.  11.) 
— 4.  (9,  tit.  27.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Pro  C.  Rab  r.  Post.,  4.) — 6.  (in  Pis., 
21.) — 7.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  16.) — 8.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  28,  and  th* 
note  of  Lipsius.) 
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The  restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  generally 
je  made  after  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  or 
when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  respect  of  the 
ransaction,  and  defends  himself  by  an  exceptio. 
The  complaint,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  made 
within  foui  years  of  the  time  of  the  injury  being 
liscovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable  of  bring- 
ng  his  action ;  in  the  case  of  minores,  the  four 
vears  were  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their  attain¬ 
ing  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  exceptio 
.here  was  no  limitation  of  time.1  According  to  the 
old  law,  the  complaint  must  be  made  within  one 
year. 

The  application  for  a  restitutio  could  only  be  made 
to  one  who  had  jurisdictio,  either  original  or  delega¬ 
ted,  which  flowed  from  the  possession  of  the  impe- 
rium  ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  circumstances, 
be  decreed  by  the  magistratus  extra  ordinem,  or  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  a  judex.  When  a  res¬ 
titutio  was  decreed,  each  party  restored  to  the  other 
what  he  had  received  from  him,  with  all  its  acces¬ 
sions  and  fruits,  except  so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one 
side  might  be  set  off  against  the  interest  of  money 
to  be  returned  on  the  other  side.  All  proper  costs 
and  expenses  incurred  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be 
restored  were  allowed.  If  the  object  of  the  restitu¬ 
tio  was  a  right,  the  injured  party  was  restored  to  his 
right ;  or  if  he  had  incurred  a. duty,  he  was  released 
from  the  duty. 

The  action  for  restitutio  might  be  maintained  by 
the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  cessionarii,  and 
sureties ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  could  only  be 
maintained  against  the  person  with  whom  the  con¬ 
tract  had  been  made,  and  not  against  a  third  per¬ 
son  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which  was 
sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio  for 
restitutio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  injured 
party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  when  the  right  which 
be  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  restitutio  were  either  those  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufficient 
cause  :  “  item  si  qua  alia  ixihi  justa  causa  esse  vide- 
bitu, r  in.  integrum  restituam,  quod  ejus  per  leges  ple- 
biscita,  senatus  consulta,  c dicta,  decreta  principum 
licebit 

The  ground  of  the  restitatio  was,  that  the  party 
who  had  just  cause  of  complaint  had  not  bona  fide 
consented  to  the  contract  or  transaction  by  which 
he  was  injured.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases 
in  which  a  restitutio  might  be  decreed  : 

The  case  of  vis  et  metus.  When  a  man  had  act¬ 
ed  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable  fear 
caused  by  the  acts  of  the  other  party,  he  had  an 
actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitution  against  the 
party  who  was  the  wrong-doer,  and  also  against  an 
innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  that  which 
had  thus  illegally  been  got  from  him,  end  also  against 
the  heredes  of  the  wrong-doer  if  they  were  enriched 
by  being  his  heredes.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of 
the  transaction,  he  could  defend  himself  by  an  ex¬ 
ceptio  quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  quod  metus 
was  given  by  the  praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Cicero.* 

The  case  of  dolus.  When  a  man  was  fraudulent¬ 
ly  induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction  which 
was  legal  in  all  respects  saving  the  fraud,  he  had 
h:.a  actio  de  dolo  malo  against  the  guilty  person  and 
his  heredes,  so  far  as  they  were  made  richer  by  the 
fraud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  of  which  he 
had  heen  defrauded,  and,  if  that  was  not  possible, 
"or  compensation.  Against  a  third  party  who  was 
n  bona  fide  possession  of  the  thing,  he  had  no  ae¬ 
on.  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  transaction, 

1.  (Cod,,  ii.,  tit.  53,  s.  7.) — 2.  (Dig.  4,  tit.  6.  s.  1.) — 3.  (Com- 
e  Cic.  in  Ver?  .  J(  lii  „  65,  and  Dip  4,  tit.  .2,  8.  1.) 


he  could  defend  himself  by  the  exceptio  t-oli  maL 
( Vid .  Culpa.)1 

The  case  of  minores  xxv.  annorum.  A  mmo 
could  by  himself  do  no  legal  act  for  which  the  as 
sent  of  a  tutor  or  curator  was  required,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  if  he  did  such  act  by  himself,  no  restitutio  was 
necessary.  If  the  tutor  had  given  his  auctoritas,  or 
the  curator  his  assent,  the  transaction  was  legally 
binding,  but  yet  the  minor  could  claim  restitutio  ii 
he  had  sustained  injury  by  the  transaction.  Gaiiis* 
gives  an  example  when  he  says  that,  if  too  large  an 
amount  was  inserted  in  the  condemnatio  of  the 
formula,  the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  praetor,  or,  in 
other  words,  11  reus  in  integrum  restiluitur but  if 
too  little  was  inserted  in  the  formula,  the  praetor 
would  not  make  any  alteration ;  “  for,”  he  adds, 
“  the  praetor  more  readily  relieves  a  defendant  than 
a  plaintiff ;  but  we  except  the  case  of  minores  xxv. 
annorum,  for  the  praetor  relieves  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  have  committed  er¬ 
ror  (in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis)." 

There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  minores 
could  obtain  no  restitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  mi 
nor,  with  fraudulent  design,  gave  himself  out  to  be 
major;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
becoming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases  The  benefit 
of  this  restitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  mi¬ 
nor,  and  generally,  also,  to  sureties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  made,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  minor  had  four  years  alter 
attaining  his  majority  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  only  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from  the 
time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres  was  a 
minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his  majority. 
(Vid.  Curator.) 

The  case  of  absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment,  and 
the  like  causes.3  If  a  man  had  sustained  injury  by 
his  own  absentia,  he  was  generally  entitled  to  resti¬ 
tutio  if  the  absentia  was  unavoidable  :  if  it  was  not 
unavoidable,  he  was  entitled  to  restitutio,  either  if 
he  could  have  no  redress  from  his  procurator,  or 
was  not  blameable  for  not  having  appointed  one. 
If  a  man  found  that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  his  adversary,  he  might 
avoid  that  by  entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  error,  mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame ;  and  in  such 
case,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
another  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case.4 

The  case  of  capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  per¬ 
son  adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  praetor  restored  to 
the  creditors  of  such  persons  their  former  rights.4 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes  con¬ 
sidered  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates  a 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by  su1, 
stituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  possessor  had  thus 
alienated,  the  praetor  gave  an  actio  in  factum  against 
the  alienor  to  the  full  value  of  the  thing.  If  a  man 
assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  view  of  injuring 
his  adversary  by  giving  him  a  harder  claimant  to 
deal  with,  the  adversary  could  meet  the  assignee, 
when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicii  mutandj 
causa. _ _ _ _ _ 

1.  (Compare  Dig.  4,  tit.  3.) — 2.  (ir.,  57  >-3.  (Dig.  4,  bt  J  t 
28.)— 4.  (Gaius,  i.,  67-75.)— 5.  (Gaius,  iii ,  83  ;  iv.,  38.) 
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The  case  of  alu.natio  in  fraudem  creditorum  fac¬ 
ta.1  When  a  man  was  insolvent  (non  solvendo), 
and  alienated  his  property  for  *he  purpose  of  injuring 
his  creditors,  the  praetor’s  edict  gave  the  creditors  a 
remedy.  If,  for  instance,  a  debt  was  paid  post  bona 
possessa,  it  was  absolutely  void,  for  the  effect  of  the 
bonorum  possessio  in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to 
put  all  the  creditors  on  the  same  footing.  If  any 
alienation  was  made  before  the  bonorum  possessio, 
it  was  valid  in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject 
anything  which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  prae¬ 
tor’s  edict  related  only  to  the  diminution  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  not  to  its  increase.  If  the  act  was  such 
as  to  diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  causa),  the 
creditors,  as  a  general  rule,  were  entitled  to  have 
the  act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just 
debt  was  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  actio  by  which 
the  creditors  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  illegal  alien-  j 
ation  was  called  pauliana,  which  was  brought  by 
the  curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  creditors, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  thing  which  had  been  im¬ 
properly  aliened,  and  all  its  fruits.  The  creditors 
were  also  entitled  to  an  interdictum  fraudatorium  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  the  thing  that  had  been 
improperly  aliened.8 

In  the  imperial  times,  restitutio  was  also  applied 
to  the  remission  of  a  punishment,3  which  could  only 
he  done  by  the  imperial  grace.4 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Intercessio, 
p  542.) 

RETIA'RII.  (  Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RETFCULUM.  ( Vid.  Calantica.) 

RETIS  and  RETE,  dim.  RETICULUM  (dtx- 
rvov),  a  Net.  Nets  were  made  most  commonly  of 
flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the  Cinyps 
in  North  Africa,  and  some  other  places.  Occasion¬ 
ally  they  were  of  hemp.8  They  are  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  Una  (kiva)  on  account  of  the  material  of  which 
they  consisted.®  The  meshes  ( macula ,7  fipoxoi, 
dim.  /?po^/def8)  were  great  or  small,  according  to  the 
purposes  intended,  and  these  purposes  were  very- 
various.  But  by  far  the  most  important  application 
of  network  was  to  the  three  kindred  arts  of  fowling, 
hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  terms 
used  alike  in  reference  to  all  these  employments, 
there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained  under  each 
of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling,  the  use  of  nets  was  comparatively 
limited  ;9  nevertheless,  thrushes  were  caught  in 
them  ;14  and  doves  or  pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied 
up  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  cov¬ 
ered  or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare.11  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  the  paintings  in  ■ 
their  tombs,  caught  birds  in  clap  nets.13 

II.  In  hunting,  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a 
curved  line  of  considerable  length,  so  as  in  part  to 
surround  a  space  into  which  the  beasts  of  chase,  | 
such  as  the  hare,  the  boar,  the  deer,  the  lion,  and  the 
bear,  were  driven  through  the  opening  left  on  one 
side.18  This  range  of  nets  was  flanked  by  cords,  to 
which  feathers  dyed  scarlet  and  of  other  bright  col¬ 
ours  were  tied,  so  as  to  flare  and  flutter  in  the  wind. 
The  hunters  then  sallied  forth  with  their  dogs,  dis¬ 
lodged  the  animals  from  their  coverts,  and  by  shouts 
and  barking  drove  them  first  within  the  formido,  as 


1.  (Dig.  42,  tit.  8.) — 2.  (Dig.  36,  tit.  1,  s.  67.) — 3.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
X'.v  ,  12. —  Plin.,  Epist.,  x.,  64,  65.  —  Dig.  48,  tit.  19,  s.  27.)  —  4. 
(Dig.  4,  tit.  1-7  ;  44,  tit.  4. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  i.,  tit.  7-9. — Cod.,  ii., 
tit.  20  55. — Cod.  Theod.,  ii.,  tit.  15,  16.  —  Mtihlenbruch,  Doct. 
Pande<  — Mackeldey,  Lehrbucli,  &c. — Rein,  Das  Rom.  Priva- 
treclit.  —5.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  5.) — 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  v.,  487. 
— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  494,  495.) — 7.  (Ovid,  Epist.,  v.,  19. — Var¬ 
ro.  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  11. — Nemesiani,  Cyneg.,  302.) — 8.  (Helio- 
dor.,  vi.,  p.  231,  ed.  Commelin.) — 9.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  528.) — 10. 
'Her.,  Epod.,  ii.,  33,34.) — 11.  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  1083.) — 12.  (Wil¬ 
kinson,  Man  and  Cust.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35-3S,  45.) — 13.  (AClian,  H. 
A  xii.,  46.— Tibullus,  iv.,  3,  12  ~  Plin.,  H  N.,  xix.,  2,  <>  2.) 
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the  app  aratus  of  string  and  feathers  was  called,  and 
then,  as  they  were  scared  with  this  appearance 
within  the  circuit  of  the  nets.  Splendid  descrip¬ 
tions  of  this  scene  are  given  in  some  of  the  follow 
ing  passages,  all  of  which  allude  to  the  spacious  en¬ 
closure  of  network.1  The  accompanying  woodcuts 
are  taken  from  two  bas-re.iefs  in  the  collection  of 
ancient  marbles  at  Ince-Blundell  in  Lancashire.  Ib 
the  uppermost  figure,  three  servants  with  staves 
carry  on  their  shoulders  a  large  nd,  which  is  vitend 


ed  to  be  set  up  as  already  described.8  The  fore¬ 
most  servant  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eagei 
to  pursue  the  game.  In  the  middle  figure  the  net  i« 
set  up.  At  each  end  of  it  stands  a  watchman  hold 


ing  a  staff.3  Being  intended  to  take  such  'arge 
quadrupeds  as  boars  and  deer  (which  are  seen  with¬ 
in  it),  the  meshes  are  very  wide  ( retia  rara*)  The 
net  is  supported  by  three  stakes  (crrd/U/cef,8  anco¬ 
nes, 6  vari1).  To  dispose  the  nets  in  this  manner 
was  called  retia  ponere ,8  or  retia  tendere.9  Compa¬ 
ring  it  with  the  stature  of  the  attendants,  we  perceive 
the  net  to  be  between  five  and  six  feet  high.  The 
upper  border  of  the  net  consists  of  a  strong  rope, 
which  was  called  oapduv .10  The  figures  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  woodcut  represent  two  men  carrying  the  net 


home  after  the  chase  ;  the  stakes  for  supporting  n, 
two  of  which  they  hold  in  their  hands,  are  lorkeu  at 
the  top,  as  is  expressed  by  the  terms  for  them  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  ancones  and  vari. 

Besides  the  nets  used  to  enclose  woeds  and  cov¬ 
erts,  or  other  large  tracts  of  country,  two  additional 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  those  authors  who  treat  on 
hunting.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  hy 
Xenophon  ( diicrva ,  kvodta,  apnvec,  ii.,  4),  and  by  Ne- 
mesianus.11 

The  two  additional  kinds  were  placed  at  intervals 
in  the  same  circuit  with  the  large  hunting-net  or 
haye.  The  road-net  ( plaga ,  evodtov)  was  much  less 
than  the.  others,  and  was  placed  across  -oads  and 
narrow  openings  between  bushes.  The  purse  or 
tunnel  iet  ( cassis ,  apnvg)  was  made  with  a  bag  («e- 
Kpv<j>a?iO('*),  intended  to  receive  the  animal  when 
chased  towards  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
Within  this  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  were  placed 
branches  of  trees,  to  keep  it  expanded,  and  to  deecy 

1.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  411 — 413. — iEn.,  iv.,  121,  151-159;  x., 
707-715. — Ovid,  Epist.,  iv.,  41,  42  ;  v.,  19,  20. — Oppian,  Cyneg,, 
iv.,  120-123. — Eurip.,  Bacchae,  821-832.) — 2.  (Tibullus,  i.,  4,49 
50. — Sen.,  Ilippol  ,  i.,  1.,  44. — Propert.,  iv.,  2,  32.) — 3  (Oppi  in, 
Cyneg.,  iv.,  124.)  —  4.  (Virg.,  -®n.,  iv.,  131.  —  Hor.,  Epod.,  ii., 
33.) — 5.  (Oppian,  Cyneg.,  iv..  67,  <fcc.  —  Pollux,  v.,  31.)-  6 
(Gratius,  Cyneg.,  87.) — 7.  (Lucan,  iv..  439.) — 8.  (Virg.,  Georg 
i.,  307.) — 9.  (Ovid,  Art.  Amat.,  i.,  45.) — 10.  (Xen.  De  Venat 
vi.,  9.) — 11  (Cyneg.,  299,  300.) — 12.  (Xen.,  De  Venat.,  vi.,  7  ) 
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the  animals  by  making  it  invisible.  I'he  words 
ups. »(  or  cassis  are  used  metaphysically  to  denote 
some  certain  method  of  destruction,  and  are  more 
particularly  applied,  as  well  as-  upipibhriorpov,  which 
will  be  explained  immediately,  to  the  large  shawd  in 
which  Clytemnestra  enveloped  her  husband  in  order 
to  murder  him.1 * 

III.  Fishing-nets  ( uTuevtiku  diurva3)  were  of  six 
different  kinds,  which  are  enumerated  by  Oppian3 
as  follows  : 

Tuv  Tfi  upfib/ir/aTpa,  tu  Ss  ypfyoi  Kakiovrai, 

Tdyyapa  r’,  vnoxai  nepL-rtyieg,  rjde  aayfjvai, 

"A/lAa  de  klkAt/okovoi  KaAvgpara. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  common  were  the  au<pi- 
6\r)<JTpov,  or  casting-net  (fun da,  jaculum,  retiacu- 
lum),  and  the  rsayr]vr\,  i.  e.,  the  drag-net  or  sean  (tra- 
ginn ,4  tragula,  verriculum).  Consequently,  these 
two  are  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Virgil5  and  by 
Ovid.®  Of  the  na'Xvp.p.a  we  find  nowhere  any  far¬ 
ther  mention.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  exact 
form  and  use  of  the  ypltbog,  although  its  comparative 
utility  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sean  and  casting-net  by  Artemi- 
dorus7  and  Plutarch  (nepl  evOvp..6).  The  yayyapov 
was  a  small  net  for  catching  oysters.9  The  vnoxv 
was  a  landing-net,  made  with  a  hoop  (kvkIos)  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  pole,  and  perhaps  provided  also  with  the  j 
means  of  closing  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top.10  I 
The  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  ap$L61r)OTpov  has 
been  already  mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  casting- 
net  may  be  concluded  both  from  its  etymology  and 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
various  authors.11  More  especially  the  casting-net, 
being  always  pear-shaped  or  conical,  was  suited  to 
the  use  mentioned  under  the  article  Conopeum.  Its 
Latin  names  are  found  in  the  passages  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Bible  above  referred 
to,  in  Plautus,12  and  in  Isidorus  Hisp.13 

The  English  term  sean  (which  is  also,  in  the  south 
of  England,  pronounced  and  spelt  seine,  as  in  French) 
has  been  brought  info  our  language  by  a  corruption 
of  the  Greek  through  the  Vulgate  Bible 

(sugena)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.14  This  net,  which, 
as  now  used  both  by  the  Arabians  and  by  our  own 
fishermen  in  Cornwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile 
long,  was  probably  of  equal  dimensions  among  the 
ancients,  for  they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the 
compass  of  a  whole  bay.15  This  circumstance  well 
illustrates  the  application  of  the  term  to  describe 
the  besieging  of  a  city :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  un¬ 
interrupted  line  of  soldiers  was  called  a aytjveveiv.16 
The  use  of  corks  (<t>e?2oi,  cortices  suberini17)  to  sup¬ 
port  the  top,  and  of  leads  (/ioXi68ideg)  to  keep  down 
(he  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  wri¬ 
ters,18  and  is  clearly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  in  Egyptian  tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood 
serving  as  floats  instead  of  corks,  stiii  remain  on  a 
sean  which  is  preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  at  Berlin. 

REUS.  (Vid.  Actor;  Obligationes,  p.  675.) 

REX  SACRIFFCULUS,  REX  SACRI  FICUS, 


1.  (.Each.,  Again.,  1085, 1346, 1353. — Choeph.,  485. — Eumen., 

112.)— 2.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xvii.,  43,  p.  193,  ed.  Wess.) — 3  (Hal.,  iii., 

60-82) — 4.  (Isid.  Hisp.,  Orig.,  xix.,  5.)  —  5.  (Georg.,  i,  141, 

142  i  -6.  (Art.  Amat.,  i.,  763,  764.)  —  7.  (ii.,  14.)— 8.  (V,  v.,  p. 

838,  ed.  Stsph.) — 9.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  JEschyl.,  Agam.,  352  -Ar¬ 

rian,  lad.,  i.,  p.  525,  ed.  Blancardi.)  —  10.  (Oppian,  Hal  ,  iv., 

251.)  —  11  (Hesiod  Scut.  Here.,  213-215.  —  Herod.,  i.,  141. — 

Psalm  cxli.,  10.  —  Isaiah,  xix.,  8.  —  Hab.,  i.,  15-17,  Septuagint 

and  Viigate  versions. — St.  Matthew,  iv.,  18. — St.  Mark,  i.,  16.) 

—12.  fAsinar.,  I.,  i.,  87. — True.,  I.,  i.,  14.) — 13.  (Orig  ,  xix.,  5.) 

—14  Ezek.,  xxvi.,  5, 14  ;  xlvii.,  10.— St.  Matthew,  xin  ,  47,  48. 

—St.  John,  xxi.,  6-11.) — 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xxii.,  384-387  Alci- 

phron,  i.,  17,  18.)  — 16.  (Herod.,  iii.,  145;  vi.,  31.  —  Plato,  l)e 

Legg.,  iii.,  prope  fin. — Heliod.,  vii.,  p.  304,  ed.  Commelini.) — 17. 

(Sidon.  Apoll.,  Epist.,  ii.,  2.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  8,.  $  13.)  —  18. 

(Ovid,  Trist.,  III.,  iv  ,  11  12.  —  ASlian,  H.  A.,  xn.,  43.  —  Paus., 

riii.,  12,  0  1  V 


or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  Whin  the  chi.  and  mili¬ 
tary  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred  to  two 
praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
republican  government  at  Rome,  these  magistrates 
were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the  royal  dignity 
by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the  high-priest  of 
his  nation,  and  had  conducted  several  of  the  sacra 
publica,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his  office  was  trans 
ferred  to  a  priest  called  rex  sacrificulus  or  rex 
sacrorum.1  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  college  ol 
pontiffs,  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comitiacalata, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pontiffs  ;3  and,  as  long 
as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  appointed  at  Rome,  he 
was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he  had  no  influence 
upon  the  management  of  political  affairs,  the  ple¬ 
beians  never  coveted  this  dignity.3  But,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  patricians,  too,  appear  at  last  to  have  at¬ 
tributed  little  importance  to  the  office,  whence  it 
sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even  for  two  sue 
cessive  years,  no  rex  sacrorum  was  appointed  „nd 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  period  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  office  appears  to  have  fallen  altogether  into 
disuse.  Augustus,  however,  seems  to  have  revived 
it,  for  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  during  the  Em¬ 
pire,  until  it  was  probably  abolished  in  the  time  of 
Theodosius.4 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked,  indeed,  higher 
than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than  the 
pontifex  maximus,5  but  in  power  and  influence  he 
was  far  inferior  to  him  (Id  sacerdotium  pontijic' 
subjecere6).  He  held  his  office  for  life,7  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dignity,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  exempted  from  all  mili 
tary  and  civil  duties.8  His  principal  functions 
were  :  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica  which  had 
before  been  performed  by  the  kings ;  and  his  wife, 
who  bore  the  title  of  regina  sacrorum,  had,  like  the 
queens  of  former  days,  also  to  perform  certain 
priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he  or  his 
wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  calends,  ides,  and 
the  nundines ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno,  in 
the  regia.9  2.  On  the  days  called  regifugium  he 
had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium.  ( Vid. 
Regifugium.)  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiat  e  the  anger  of  the  gods.14 
4.  On  the  nundines  when  the  people  assembled  in 
the  city,  the  rex  sacrorum  announced  (edicebat)  to 
them  the  succession  of  the  festivals  for  the  month. 
This  part  of  his  functions,  however,  must  have 
ceased  after  the  time  of  On.  Flavius.11  He  lived 
in  a  domus  publica  on  the  Via  Sacra,  near  the  re'gia 
and  the  house  of  the  vestal  virgins.12 

*liHA  ('Pu).  “It  is  now  generally  admitted,” 
says  Adams,  “that  the  pd  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
species  of  Rhubarb  called  Rheum  raponticum.  Mat- 
thiolus  and  Dodonaeus  thought  that  the  pf/uv  of 
Paulus  /Egineta  was  the  common  purgative  Rhu¬ 
barb  ;  and  Dr.  Friend  supposed  that  Paulus  and 
Alexander  were  acquainted  with  the  true  Rheum 
palmatum.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  plant 
treated  of  by  Paulus  and  Alexander  is  the  same  as 
the  l iu  of  Dioscorides.  Sprengel  remarks  that 
Isidorus  is  the  first  author  who  applied  the  name 
Rheum  barbarum  1o  the  true  Rhubarb.  The  name 
Rha  is  derived  from  the  old  appellation  of  the  Wol- 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  2. —  Dionys.,  iv.,  74  ;  v.,  1.) — 2.  (Gell.,  xv.,  27  ) 
— 3.  (Liv.,  v.,  41.  —  Cic.,  Pro  Dom.,  14.) —  4.  (Orelli,  Insci.,  u. 
2280,  2282,  2283.)  —  5.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Ordo  Sacerdouim.) —  6. 
(Liv.,  ii.,  2.)  —  7.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  74.)  —  8.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. —  Pluc., 
Qusest.  Roin.,  60.  —  Liv.,  xl.,  42.—  9.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat..  v.. 
p.  54,  Bin.  —  Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  15.) — 10.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Regiw 
FeriiE.)— 11.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.54. — Serv.ad  iEn.,vii. 
654.)  — 12.  (Ambrosch,  Studien  and  Andeut.,  p.  41-76  ' 
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RHUTON. 


ga,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  piant  was 
anciently  found.”1 2 

♦RHAMNUS  (pupvog),  a  thorn-tree.  “Of  the 
three  species  briefly  described  by  Dioscoriues,  the 
first  is  unquestionably  the  Lycium  Europaum ;  the 
second  (A evudrcpa),  the  Lycium  Afrum,  as  Sprengel 
thinks  ;  and  the  third,  the  Rhamnus  poliurus.  The 
last  two  species  are  those  described  by  Theophras¬ 
tus.  The  first  is  the  species  described  by  Galen 
and  Paulus.”3 

*RHAPH'ANIS  (pa<pavig),  the  Radish.  “  The  first 
species  of  Theophrastus,  to  which  the  name  is  more 
especially  applicable,  is  referred  to  the  Raphanus 
sativus,  or  Garden  Radish,  by  Stackhouse,  Dier- 
bach,  and  Sprengel.  The  other  species  of  the  same 
writer  is  probably  the  «  'ochlearia  Armor  acta,  or 
Horseradish.  The  (. )a(j>avig  uypia  of  Dioscorides 
is  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Raphanus  maritimus, 
Smith.”3 

♦RHAPHANOS  {putyavog),  the  Brassica  oleracea, 
or  Sea  Cabbage.  (Vid.  Crambe.)  The  species  to 
which  Theophrastus  applies  the  epithet  of  ovlotyv'h- 
"kog,  Stackhouse  calls  “  Curled  Savoy,”  and  the 
kcio<pvkkog,  the  “  Smooth  Cabbage.”  According  to 
Bauhin,  the  “  Pompeiana ”  of  Pliny  is  the  Brassica 
cauhjlora,  or  Cauliflower.4 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  travelling  carriage 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Covinus  and  the  Esse- 
dum,  it  was  of  Gallic  origin,5  and  may  perhaps  con¬ 
tain  the  same  root  as  the  German  reilen  and  our 
ride  It  was  the  common  carriage  used  by  the 
Romans  for  travelling,  and  was  frequently  made 
large  enough  not  only  to  contain  many  persons,  but 
also  baggage  and  utensils  of  various  kinds.6  The 
word  Epirhedium,  which  was  formed  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Greek  preposition  kni  and  the  Gallic  rheda,1 
is  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal*  as  “  Or- 
namentum  rhedarum  aut  plaustrum.” 

RHETOR  (pyrup).  (  Vid .  PHTOP1KH  TPA-bH.) 

PHTOPIKH  rPA4>H  ( pyropiKy  ypaipy).  The  best, 
interpretation  of  this  expression  is  perhaps  that  giv¬ 
en  by  Harpocration  and  Suidas,9  y  sard  pr/ropog  ye- 
vouevy,  yodipavrog  ti  y  sinovrog  rj  npdijavTog  rcapdvo- 
uov  There  was  not  any  particular  class  of  persons 
called  pijropeg  invested  with  a  legal  character,  or  in¬ 
trusted  with  political  duties  at  Athens;  for  every 
citizen  who  did  not  labour  under  some  special  dis¬ 
ability  was  entitled  to 'address  the  people  in  assem¬ 
bly,  make  motions,  propose  laws,  &c.  The  name 
of  pyropeg,  however,  was  given,  in  common  parlance, 
to  those  orators  and  statesmen  who  more  especially 
devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  public  speak¬ 
ing,  while  those  who  kept  aloof  from,  or  took  no 
part  in,  the  business  of  popular  assemblies,  were 
called  idiurac.  Hence  pf/rop  is  explained  by  Suidas,10 
‘O  Sf/pc)  ovp.6ovk.evuv  uai  6  sv  6r/p<p  uyopevuv.  The 
pyropiuy  ypa<j>y  might  be  either  the  same  as  the 
napavopuv  ypacpy,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  at¬ 
tended  with  heavier  penalties,  against  practised 
demagogues,  who  exerted  their  talents  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  deceive  the  people  and  recommend  bad 
measures.  Others  have  conjectured  this  to  be  a 
proceeding  similar  to  the  enayyekta  domuaoiag,  di¬ 
rected  against  those  persons  who  ventured  to  speak 
in  public  after  having  been  guilty  of  some  misde¬ 
meanour,  which  would  render  them  liable  to  dnpia. 
Of  this  nature  was  the  charge  brought  against 
Timarchus  by  Hischines,  whose  object  was  to  pre- 


1.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  3. — Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Paul.  -32gin.,  vii., 
3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  119.  —  Galen,  De 
Simpl.,  viii. — Theophr.,  iii.,  18. — Paul.  ASgin.,  vii.,  3. — Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  137,  138. — Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i., 

2  ;  vii.,  4. —  Galen,  De  Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4. 

(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i- ,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (Quint., 

inst.  Or.it.,  i.,  5,  68. —  C*s.,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  51.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro 

Mil.,  10,  20. — Juv.,  iii- ,  10. — Mart.,  iii.,  47.)--7.  (Quint.,  1.  c.) — 

8  (viii.,  66.) — 9.  (s.  *  -10.  (s  v  ) 
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;ent  the  latter  from  appearing  as  prosecutor  agvnst 
nim  on  the  subject  of  the  embassy  to  Philip.  ’ 

RHETRA  (pyrpa).  (Vu\.  Nomos  ) 

♦RHINE  (pivy),  the  Squalus  squatina,  called  in 
English  the  Monk  or  Angel  Fish.  Rondelet  states 
that  the  monkfish  will  sometimes  weigh  160  lbs. 
Pennant  remarks  that  this  fish  connects  the  genera 
of  the  Rays  and  Sharks.8 

♦RHINOCEROS  (pivonepug),  the  Rhinoceros 
Two  species,  or,  as  some  make  them  to  be,  two  va 
rieties  of  the  rhinoceros,  are  described  by  modem 
naturalists,  namely,  the  R.  Asiaticus  (a  native  of 
India  and  Java),  having  but  one  horn,  and  the  R 
Africus  (a  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Sumatra), 
with  two  horns.  The  former  of  these  is  the  Uni¬ 
corn  of  Scripture.3 

♦RHODON  ( podov ),  the  Rose.  “  It  would  be 
useless,”  remarks  Adams,  “  to  attempt  to  particu¬ 
larize  all  the  species  to  which  this  term  was  applied, 
more  especially  as  some  of  them  are  treated  under 
other  heads.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  Spren¬ 
gel  refers  the  poda  of  Dioscorides  to  the  Rosa 
lulea,  Dalech.,  and  R.  arvensis.  Stackhouse  marks 
the  podov  ciKooipvAAov  as  the  Rosa  cinnamomea, 
and  the  podov  kuarovTatyvk'/ iov  as  the  Rosa  centifo 
lia."* 

*RH(EA  or  RHOA  (poid,  pou),  the  Punica 
granatum,  or  Pomegranate-tree.  The  flowers  of 
the  cultivated  pomegranate  are  called  kvtlvoi, 
those  of  the  wild  pakavona.  The  bark  or  rind  of 
the  fruit  was  called  oidiov  by  the  Greeks,  and  mcdi- 
curium  by  the  Romans.5 

♦RHOMBUS  ( popdog ),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Brill 
or  Pearl,  Plcuroncctes  Rhombus,  L.  “  But,”  as  Ad¬ 
ams  remarks,  “  since  the  common  turbot,  or  Pleu- 
ronectes  maximus,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  may 
have  applied  this  name  to  it  also.”6 

♦RHUS  ( povg ),  the  Rhus  coriaria,  or  elm-leaved 
Sumach.  In  Cyprus,  according  to  Sibthorp,  the 
Rhus  coriaria  retains  its  ancient  name  of  oovg.  The 
powdered  fruit  is  sprinkled  upon  the  meat  as  season 
ing.7 

♦RHYTA  (pvry),  the  Ruta  graveolens,  or  common 
Rue.8 

RHYTON  (pvrov),  a  drinking-horn  ( Kepag ),  by 
which  name  it  was  originally  called,  is  said  by 
Athenaeus9  to  have  been  first  made  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned  in  Demos¬ 
thenes,10  as  Athenaeus  himself  also  remarks.  The 
oldest  and  original  form  of  this  drinking-horn  was 
probably  the  horn  of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was 
afterward  ornamented  with  the  heads  of  various 
animals  and  birds.  We  frequently  find  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  pvrov  on  ancient  vases  depicting  sym¬ 
posia.  (See  woodcut,  p.  326.)  Several  specimens 
of  these  drinking-horns  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii  :11  two  of  these  are  given  in  the  following 
cut. 

The  pvrov  had  a  small  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  drank  put  into  his  mouth, 
and  allowed  the  wine  to  run  in ;  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (uvopaodai  t  'mb  ryg  pvaeug12).  We  see 
persons  using  the  pt.jv  in  this  way  in  ancient 


1  (Schomann,  De  Comit.,  108. —  M»ier,  Att.  Proc.,  209.)—  2 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  15,  &c. —  De  Part  Anim.,  iv.,  12  —  Athen., 
vii. — Oppian,  Hal.,i. — Plin.,H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append, 
s.  v.)— 3.  (Agathar.  ap.  Phot. —  Strabo,  xvi. — Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii., 
551.  —  JElian,  N.  A.,  xvii.,  44.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4 
(Theophr.,  H.  P,  i.,  15,  &c.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  130.  —  Galen,  D« 
Simpl.,  viii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xi.,  588.— 
— Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  2. —  Dioscor.,  iv.,  151. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)  — 6.  (Xenoc.  et  Galen,  De  al.  —  Lilian,  N.  A.,  idv.  2. - 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  18. — Diosco'.,  i ,  47 
— Galen,  De  Simp. .  'iii. — Adams,  Append.  ,s.  v.)— 8.  (Nieand. 
Alex.,  306. — Adams  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (xi.,  p.  497,  b.)  — 10.  (« 
Mid.,  p.  565,  29.) — 11.  (Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  viii,  14,  r.  >0.)  - 
12.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  497,  e.) 
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ps  jtings.  Martial*  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
0  ihytium 3 

RHYTROS  (/ta rpog),  a  plant,  which  many  o{  the 
30  imentators  on  Theophrastus,  &c.,  and  Spren- 
gel  and  Stackhouse  among  the  rest,  conclude  to 
ha'  e  been  the  Echinops,  L.  “  But,”  as  Schneider 
remarks,  “  it  is  better,  with  Bauhin,  to  admit  our 
ignorance  of  it,  than  indulge  in  unfounded  conjec¬ 
tures.”4 

RICA.  (  Vid.  Flamen,  p.  446.) 

RICI'NiUM,  RECFNIUM,  or  RECINUS,  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  dress.  The  name  was,  according  to  Festus,8 
applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square  piece  of 
cloth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,8  and  the  ancient  commentators,  according 
to  Festus,  explained  the  word  there  as  a  toga  for 
women  (if  the  reading  ver.  togam  be  right  instead 
of  virilem  togam),  with  a  purple  stripe  in  front. 
That  it  was  an  article  of  female  dress,  and  more 
especially  a  small  and  short  kind  of  pallium,  is 
stated  by  Nonius,7  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  It 
was  worn  in  grief  and  mourning,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  one  half  of  it  was  thrown  back,8  whence 
the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word  from  reji- 
cert,  although  it  is  manifestly  a  derivative  from 
rv, a,  which  was  a  covering  of  the  head  used  by  fe¬ 
males.9  The  grammarians  appear  themselves  to 
have  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  ricinium ;  but,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with 
a  sort  of  cowl  attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the 
head.  It  was  also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  ;10 
and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or  mavors  of  later 
times,  was  thought  to  be  only  another  name  for 
what  had  formerly  been  called  ricinium. 

RINGS  (6aKTv?ua,  annuli).  Every  freeman  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an 
article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served  as  a  seal. 
How  ancient  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  among 
the  Greeks  was  cannot  be  ascertained,  though  it  is 
certain,  as  even  Pliny  1  observes,  that  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In  works  of 
fiction,  however,  and  those  legends  in  which  the 
customs  of  later  ages  are  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  earliest  times,  we  find  the  most  ancient  heroes 
described  as  wearing  rings.13  But  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Greece  from  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  almost  universal.13  In  the  time  of  Solon, 
seal-rings  (cr<f>payideg),  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
counterfeiting  them,  appears  to  have  been  rather 
common,  for  Diogenes  Laertius14  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  which  forbade  the  artists  to  keep  the  form 
>f  a  seal  {atipaytg)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  seals  are  given  in  Becker’s  Chari¬ 
ties.1*)  Whether,  however,  it  was  customary,  as 


1  (Pitt,  d’  Ercolano,  v.,  t.  46. — Zahn,  Ornam.  und  Wandgem., 
t.  90.)  —  2.  (ii.,  35.) — 3.  (Becker,  Charikles,  i.,  p.  505.) — 4. 
.Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi  ,  4.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (s.  v.) — 6. 
(Cic.,  De  Legg..  ii.,  23.) — 7.  (xiv.,  33.) — 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
iv  ,  p.  37,  Bip. — Serv.  ad  /En.,  i.,  286.  —  Isidor.,  Orig.,  xix.,  25.) 
—  2  (Varro,  1.  c. —  Fest.,  s.  v.  Rica.; — 10.  (Fest.,  1.  c  ,  and  s.  v. 
O  -hestra.) — 11.  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.) — 12.  (Paus.,  i.,  17,  $3  ;  x., 
10, $  2. — Eurip.,  Ipli.  Aul.,  154. — Id.,  Hippol.,  859.) — 13.  (Herod., 
.,  195.-  Plat.,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  p.  359.)— 14.  (i.,  57.) — 15.  (ji.,  p. 
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early  as  he  time  of  Solon,  to  v, cat  tings  wiU 
precious  s.ones  on  which  the  figures  were  engraved, 
may  justly  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  much  more  proba 
ble  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were  cut  in  tn* 
metal  of  the  ring  itself,  a  custom  which  was  nev 
er  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without  precious 
stones  were  called  uiprj^oi,  the  name  of  the  gem 
being  iprjt^og  or  aippayi f.1  In  later  times  rings  were 
worn  more  as  ornaments  than  as  articles  for  use, 
and  persons  now  were  no  longer  satisfied  with  o oe, 
buf  ~ore  two,  three,  or  even  more  rings  ;  and  in¬ 
stances  are  recorded  of  those  who  regularly  loaded 
their  hands  with  rings.*  Greek  women  likewise  used 
to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  frequently  as  men  ;  the 
rings  of  women  also  appear  to  have  been  less  costly 
than  those  of  men,  for  some  are  mentioned  which 
were  made  of  amber,  ivory,  &c.3  Rings  were 
mostly  worn  on  the  fourth  finger  (napupecoe*). 
The  Lacedaemonians  are  said  to  have  used  iron 
rings  at  all  times.8  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at¬ 
tempted,  in  any  Greek  state,  to  counteract  the  great 
partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  nowhere  in  Greece 
does  the  right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring  appear  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  particular  order  or  class  of 
citizens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  who 
were  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wearing 
golden  rings  with  precious  stones  {gemmali  annuli) 
of  great  beauty.6  Florus7  states  that  it  was  in¬ 
troduced  from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Priscus,  and  Pliny9  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fact  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings  ir. 
the  Capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius,  were 
represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  adduced  as 
an  argument  for  their  early  use,  as  later  artists 
would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with  such  en¬ 
signs  as  were  customary  for  the  highest  magistrates 
in  later  times.  But,  at  whatever  time  rings  may 
have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  of  iron  ;  that 
they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals ;  and  that  every 
free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring.  This 
iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic  by  such  men  as  'oved  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring  in  his 
triumph  over  Jugurtha,  and  several  noble  families 
adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never  wore 
golden  ones.9 

When  senators,  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic, 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore,  during  the  time  of  their  mission,  golden  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which  were, 
perhaps,  adorned  with  some  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic,  and  might  serve  as  a  state- 
seal.  But  ambassadors  used  their  rings  only  in 
public ;  in  private  they  used  their  iron  ones.10  In 
the  course  of  time  it  became  customary  for  all  the 
senators,  chief  magistrates,  and  at  last  for  the 
equites  also,  to  wear  a  golden  seal-ring.11  This 
right  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  called  the  jus  annuli  aurei,  or  the  jus  annu <• 
lorum,  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  magistrates,  and 
equites,  while  all  other  persons  continued  to  use 
iron  ones.1*  Magistrates  and  governors  cl  provin¬ 
ces  seem  to  have  had  the  right  of  conferrkig  upon 

1.  (Arteraid.,  Oneirocrit.,  ii.,  5.' — 2.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p 
368. —  Aristoph.,  Eccies.,  632.  —  Nub.,  332,  with  the  scholia. — 
Dinarch.  in  Demosth.,  p.  29. — Diog.  Lafcrt.,  v.,  1.)—  3.  (Artemid., 
l.o.)  —  4.  (Piut.,  Symp.  Fragm.,  lib.  iv.  —  Gell.,  x.,  10.) — 5 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.) — 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  11. — Dionys  ii.,  38.) — 7 
(i.,  5.)  —  8.  (1.  c.) — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  cxxiii.,  6.)  —  10.  (Plin., 
xxxiii.,  4.) — 11.  (Liv.,  ix.,  7,  46;  xxvi.,  36. — Cic.,  c  Verr  ,  iv. 
25.  —  Liv.,  xxiii.,  12.  —  Flor.,  ii.,  6).  —  12  (Appian,  De  Re* 
Pun.,  104.) 
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inferior  officers,  or  such  persons  as  had  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves,  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  golden 
ring.  Verres  thus  presented  his  secretary  with  a 
golden  ring  in  the  assembly  at  Syracuse  1  During 
the  Empire,  the  right  of  granting  the  annulus  au- 
ieus  belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  conferring  this  privi¬ 
lege.  Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  freedman,  and  to 
Antoninus  Musa,  a  physician.3  In  A.D.  22  the  Em¬ 
peror  Tiberius  ordained  that  the  golden  ring  should 
only  be  worn  by  those  ingenui  whose  fathers  and 
grandfathers  had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sester- 
tia,  and  not  by  any  freedman  or  slave.3  But  this 
restriction  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  ambition  for 
the  annulus  aureus  became  greater  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.*  The  emperors  Severus  and  Aurelian 
conferred  the  right  of  wearing  golden  rings  upon 
all  Roman  soldiers  ;5  and  Justinian  at  length  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  citizens  of  the  Empire,  whether  in¬ 
genui  or  libertini,  to  wear  such  rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
During  the  Republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  jus  annuli  seems  to  have  made  a  person 
ingenuus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  have  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the  re¬ 
quisite  equestrian  census,6  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  criminal  offences,  lost  the  jus  annu¬ 
li.7  Afterward,  especially  from  the  time  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  who  therefore,  for  this  reason 
alone,  could  not  become  equites;  nay,  the  jus  an¬ 
nuli,  at  this  late  period,  did  not  even  raise  a  freed¬ 
man  to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  became, 
as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  ( quasi  ingenuus),  that 
is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and  might 
at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  eques.9 
The  lex  Visellia9  punished  those  freedmen  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus  an¬ 
nuli  aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might,  through 
the  jus  annuli,  become  an  eques  if  he  had  the  re¬ 
quisite  census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ;  but  the 
annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this  honour.  This 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  annulus  appears 
to  be  clear,  also,  from  the  fact  that  women  received 
the  jus  annuli,10  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though 
he  allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  golden  ring, 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites.11 
The  condition  of  a  libertus  who  had  received  the 
jus  annuli  was  in  the  main  as  follows :  Hadrian 
had  laid  down  the  general  maxim  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  an  ingenuus  salvo  jure  patroni}3  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freedman 
accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took  the 
annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it  with¬ 
out  this  consent.13  Hence  a  libertus  with  the  an¬ 
nulus  might  be  tortured  if,  e.  g.,  his  patron  died  an 
unnatural  death,  as,  in  case  of  such  a  libertus  dying, 
his  patron  might  succeed  to  his  property.  The 
freedman  had  thus,  during  his  lifetime,  only  an  im¬ 
ago  libertatis  ;  he  was  a  quasi  ingenuus,  but  had  not 
the  status  of  an  ingenuus,1*  and  he  died  quasi  liber¬ 
tus.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  these  distinctions 
were  done  away  with.  Isidorus18  is  probably  allu- 


1  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  76,  80  ;  ad  Fam.,  x.,  32. — Suet.,  Jul., 
39.)  — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii ,  48  ;  liii.,  30.)  —  3.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxiii.,  8.) — 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  26;  viii .,  6. — Suet.,  Galba, 
12,  14 — Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  13. — Suet.,  Vitell.,  12. — Stat.,  Sylv., 
iii.,  3,  143,  &c.) — 5  (Herodian.,  iii.,  8. — Vopisc.,  Aurei.,  7.) — 6 
(Sueton.,  Galba,  x.,  14. — Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  13  ;  ii.,  57.) — 7.  (Juv  , 
Bat.,  xi.,  42. — Mart  ,  viii.,  5  ;  ii.,  57.) — 8.  (Jul.  Capitol.,  Macrin., 
4.)— 9.  (Cod.,  ix.,  tit  21.) — 10.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  4.)— 11.  (Lam- 
prid.,  A1  Sev.,  9.)  -12.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  6.)— 13.  (Dig.  40, 
tit  10,  s.  3.) — 14.  'Cod.,  vu,  t',t.  8,  s.  2. — Dig.  40,  tit.  10,  s.  5.)— 
15  ixix,  32.) 
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ding  to  the  period  preceding  the  reign  of  Justinian 
when  he  says  that  freemen  wore  golden,  freedmen 
silver,  and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes  for  which  rings,  or,  rather, 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  al 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  us« 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  whet 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  parts  as 
contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.1 *  Thu 
ring  of  a  Roman  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal, 
and  the  emperor  sometimes  allowed  the  use  of 
it  to  such  persons  as  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
his  representatives.3  The  keeping  of  the  imperial 
seal-ring  was  intrusted  to  an  especial  officer  ( cura 
annuli3).  The  signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very 
various,  as  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  still 
extant :  they  were  portraits  of  ancestors  or  friends, 
subjects  connected  with  the  mythology  or  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had 
engraved  upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the 
real  or  mythical  history  of  his  family.*  Sulla  thus 
wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugurtha  was 
represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made  prisoner.8 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
represented,*  and  Augustus  at  first  sealed  with  a 
sphinx,  afterward  with  a  portrait  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  which  was 
subsequently  done  by  several  emperors.7  The  prin¬ 
cipal  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem  framed  in 
it,  or,  rather,  in  the  workmanship  of  the  engraver. 
The  stone  most  frequently  used  was  the  onyx  (crao- 
dwvof,  oapfiovv!;),  on  account  of  its  various  colours, 
of  which  the  artists  made  the  most  skilful  use.  In 
the  art  of  engraving  figures  upon  gems,  the  ancients, 
in  point  of  beauty  and  execution,  far  surpass  every¬ 
thing  in  this  department  that  modern  times  can 
boast  of.  The  ring  itself  (atjevdovTj),  in  which  the 
gem  was  framed,  was  likewise,  in  many  cases,  f 
beautiful  workmanship.  The  part  of  the  ring  which 
contained  the  gem  was  called  pala.  ( Vid .  Pala.) 
In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persons  fond  of  show 
used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside  ot  which  was 
filled  up  with  a  less  valuable  substance  8 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show,  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their  fin¬ 
gers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings  of 
immoderate  size,  and  others  used  different  rings  foi 
summer  and  winter.* 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  connect¬ 
ed  with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more  mod¬ 
ern  times  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome.  Some 
persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell  rings  which 
were  believed  to  possess  magic  powers,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  those  ■who  wore  them  from  external  dangers. 
Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristophanes,10  and 
Phertatus  in  Antiphanes.11 *  These  rings  were  for 
the  most  part  worn  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then 
not  of  costly  material,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
price  (one  drachma)  in  the  two  instances  referred  to. 
There  are  several  celebrated  rings  with  magic  pow¬ 
ers  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  as  that  of 
Gyges,  which  he  found  in  a  grave,13  that  of  Chari- 
cleia,13  and  the  iron  ring  of  Eucrates.14 

1.  (Plat.,  De  Legg.,  xii.,  p.  954. — Aristoph.,  Thesmoph.,  414. 

&e.— Plaut.,  Cas.,  ii.,  1,  1. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xvi.,  26. — Dr  Or.,  ii., 

61.  — Mart.,  ix.,  88.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxvi.,2.) — 3.  (Just.,  Hist., 

xliii.,  5.) — 4.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  5.—  Val.  Max.,  iii.,  5,  1. — C  c.,  De 

Fin.,  v.,  1. — Suet.,  Tib.,  58,  63. — Plin..  H.  N.,  ii.,  7,  <fcc.) — i 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxvii.,  4.  — Plut.,  Mar.,  10.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  xl;:; . 

18.) — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxvii  ,  4. — Suet.,  Octav.,  50. — Dion  Cass  , 

Ii.,  3. — Spartian.,  Hadr.,  26.) — 8.  (Artemid.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Quintil., 

xi.,  3. — Juv.,i.,  28. — Mart.,  xi.,  59  ;  xiv.,  123.) — 10.  (Plut.,  883, 

with  the  schol.) — 11.  (ap.  Athen.,  iii.,  p.  123.) — 12.  (Plat,  Ds 

Republ.,  ii.,  p.  359,  &c. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4.) — 13.  (Heliod. 

jEth.,  iv„  8.) — 14.  (Lucian,  Philop.,  17. — Compare  Becker,  Char 

ikies,  ii.,  p.  398,  <fec. — Kirchmann,  De  Annulis,  Slesvig..  1657 
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ROBIGA'LIA,  a  publii  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Robigus,  to  preserve  the  fields  from  mildew,  is 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and  was  cele¬ 
brated  a.  d.  VII.,  Kal.  Mai.  (April  25th).1  The  sacri¬ 
fices  offered  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  the  entrails 
of  a  dog  and  a  sheep,  accompanied  with  frankin¬ 
cense  and  wine :  a  prayer  was  presented  by  a  fla- 
men  in  the  grove  of  the  ancient  deity,  whom  Ovid 
and  Columella  make  a  goddess.2  A  god  Robigus 
or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a  mere  invention  from  the 
name  of  this  festival,  for  the  Romans  paid  no  divine 
honours  to  evil  deities.3 

*ROBUR,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Oak.  ( Vid . 
Quercus.) 

ROGA'TIO.  (  Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

ROGATIO'NES  LICl'NLE.  In  the  year  B.C. 
375,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius,  being  elected 
two  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  promulgated  various  roga- 
tioues,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  plebs. 
One  rogatio  related  to  the  debts  with  which  the 
plebs  was  encumbered  ;*  and  it  provided  that  all  the 
money  which  had  been  paid  as  interest  should  be 
deducted  from  the  principal  sum,  and  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  in  three  years  by  equal  payments. 
The  second  related  to  the  ager  publicus,  and  enact¬ 
ed  that  no  person  should  occupy  ( possideret )  more 
than  500  jugera.  The  third  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  more  tribuni  militum  should  be  elected,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  a  plebeian.  The  patricians  prevented 
these  rogationes  from  being  carried  by  inducing  the 
other  tribunes  to  oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licin 
ius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same 
way,  and  would  not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held 
except  those  for  the  election  of  aediles  and  tribuni 
plebis.  They  were  also  re-elected  tribuni  plebis, 
and  they  persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the 
election  of  any  curule  magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still  elect- 
jd,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their  power  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  opposition  of 
their  colleagues,  and  by  having  the  aid  of  one  of 
the  tribuni  militum,  M.  Fabius,  the  father-in-law  of 
C.  Licinius  Stolo.  After  violent  agitation,  a  new 
rogatio  was  promulgated  to  the  effect  that,  instead 
of  duumviri  sacris  faciundis,  decemviri  should  be 
elected,  and  that  half  of  them  should  be  plebeians. 
In  the  year  B.C.  366,  when  Licinius  and  Sextius 
had  been  elected  tribuni  for  the  tenth  time,  the  law 
was  passed  as  to  the  decemviri,  and  five  plebeians 
and  five  patricians  were  elected,  a  measure  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  plebeians  participating  in 
the  honours  of  the  consulship.  The  rogationes  of 
Licinius  were  finally  carried,  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
365  L.  Sextius  was  elected  consul,  being  the  first 
plebeian  who  attained  that  dignity.  The  patricians 
were  compensated  for  their  loss  of  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  curule  aedile  and  of  praetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor  and 
creditor  was,  if  Livy’s  text  is  to  be  literally  under¬ 
stood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Niebuhr’s  explanation  of  this  law  is  contained 
m  his  third  volume,  p.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  lex  to 
the  number  cf  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
possess  in  the  public  land,  it  declared  that  no  Indi¬ 
vidual  should  have  above  100  large  and  500  smaller 
animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius  was  the 
first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  ot  his  own  law. 
The  statement  is  that  “  he,  together  with  his  son, 


I  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii..  29,  s.  69. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  I.,  i., 
p  90,  ed  Bip. — Lat.  Ling-.,  vi.,  16,  ed.  Muller. — Festus,  s.  v.) — 
1  (O'' d,  Fast ,  iv.,  907-942. — Colum.,  x.,  942  ) — 3.  (Hartung, 
She  R*ligior.  lei  Romer,  ii.,  p.  148  ) — 4.  (Liv.,  n  ,  34.) 
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possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the  ager  'publicus) 
and,  by  emancipating  his  son,  had  acted  in  fraud  o< 
the  law.”1  From  this  story  it  appears  that  tl  e  pie 
beians  could  now  possess  the  public  land,  a  right 
which  they  may  have  acquired  by  the  law  of  Licin¬ 
ius  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The 
story  is  told  also  by  Columella,*  Hhiy,*  and  Vale¬ 
rius  Maximus.4  The  last  write-,  not  understand 
ing  what  he  was  recording,  ra yr.  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  violation  of  the  lw,  Licinius  emanci¬ 
pated  part  of  the  land  to  his  son.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  Livy,  are  not  put  in  the  clearest  light. 
The  son,  when  emancipated,  would  be  as  much  en¬ 
titled  to  possess  500  jugera  as  the  father,  and  if  he 
bona  fide  possessed  that  quantity  of  the  ager  publi¬ 
cus,  there  was  no  fraud  on  the  law.  From  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Pliny  ( suhslituta  filii  persona ),  the  fraud 
appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  emancipation  of 
his  son  being  effected  solely  that  be  might  in  his 
own  name  possess  500  jugera,  wr'Je  his  father  had 
the  actual  enjoyment.  But  the  details  of  this  lex 
are  too  imperfectly  known  to  evd'Aa  to  give  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  the  matV  As  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  lex  was  to  diminish  the  />ssessiones  of 
the  patricians,  it  may  be  ?.psume<?  that  the  surplus 
land  thus  arising  was  distributed  ( assignatus )  among 
the  plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no¬ 
thing  by  the  change;  ard  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  have  teen  part  of  the  lex  of  Li¬ 
cinius  by  Varro5 * * *  and  Columella.* 

According  to  Livy,'  the  rogatio  de  decemviris 
sacrorum  was  carried  first  B.C.  366.  The  three 
other  rogationes  were  included  in  one  lex,  whic^ 
was  a  lex  Satura.* 

Besides  the  passages  referred  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1-36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Licinian  rogations ;  and  Gottling,  Geschichte  da 
R'ont.  Staatsverfassung,  p.  354,  and  the  note  on  the 
corrupt  passage  of  Varro  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2) 

ROGATO'RES.  (Vid.  Diribitores.) 

ROGUS.  (Vid.  Fonus,  p.  460.) 

ROMPHEA.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

RORA'RII,  a  class  of  light-armed  Roman  sol¬ 
diers.  According  to  Niebuhr,9  rorarii  must  origin¬ 
ally  have  been  the  name  for  slingers,  who  were 
taken  from  the  fifth  class ’of  the  Servian  census.  The 
grammarians,  probably  with  justice,  derive  the  word 
from  ros  and  rorare,  as  their  attacks  upon  the  ene¬ 
my  with  their  slings  and  stones  were  regarded  as  a 
prelude  to  the  real  battle,  in  the  same  manner  that 
rores  or  solitary  drops  of  rain  precede  a  heavy 
shower.  The  literal  translation  of  rorarii,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  drippers  or  sprinklers 4°  In  later 
times,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plautus,  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  light-armed  hastati  ;11  and 
as  this  latter  name  supplanted  that  of  rorarii,  who, 
according  to  the  later  constitution  of  the  army,  no 
longer  existed  in  it  in  their  original  capacity,  the 
rorarii  are  not  ment  >ned  in  later  times.  (Compare 
Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

*ROSA,  the  Rose.  (Vid.  Rhodon.) 

*ROSMARI'NUS.  (Vid.  Libanotis.) 

ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggestus)  in  the  Forum  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  This  stage  was 
originally  called  templum ,12  because  it  was  consecra¬ 
ted  by  the  augurs,  but  obtained  its  name  of  rostra  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  great  Latin  war,  when  it  was 
adorned  with  the  beaks  (rostra)  of  the  ships  of  the 
Antiates.13  The  Greeks  also  mutilated  galleys  in 

t.  (Liv.,  vii.,  16.)— 2.  (i.,  3.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.)— 4.  (viii., 

4  3.)- -5.  (De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2.)- 6.  (i.,  3.)  — 7.  (vi.,  42.)  — 8. 

(Liv.,  vii.,  39. — Dion  Cass.,  Frag.,  33.) — 9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii., 

j>.  117.) — 10.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  p.  92,  ed.  Bip. — Festu*. 

s.  v  Rorarios.) — 11.  (Plaut.  in  Frivolaria  ap.  Varr.,  1  c— liv 

viii.,  8,  9.)— 12  (Liv.,  ii.,  56.) — 17,  (Liv..  viii.,  14 — Flor,,i.,11 

— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  5,  s  11.) 
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tne  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  trophies  :  this  was 
called  by  them  ahpurripiu&iv.  ( Vid .  Acroterium.) 

The  rostra  lay  between  the  comitium  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place  of 
meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  diat.  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  tne  other ;  but,  down  to 
the  time  of  Caius  Gracchus,  even  the  tribunes,  in 
Bpeaking,  used  to  front  the  comitium  ;  he  first  turn¬ 
ed  his  back  to  it,  and  spoke  with  his  face  towards 
the  Forum.1 *  The  form  of  the  rostra  has  been  well 
described  by  Niebuhr3 *  and  Bunsen  :3  the  latter  sup¬ 
poses  “  that  it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on 
arches,  with  a  stand  or  platform  on  the  top  bordered 
by  a  parapet,  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights 
of  steps,  one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  the 
comitium,  and  the  rostra  were  affixed  to  the  front 
of  it,  just  under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been,  in 
all  the  main  points,  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or 
circular  pulpits  of  the  most  ancient  churches, 
which  also  had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to 
them,  one  on  the  east  side,  by  which  the  preacher 
ascended,  and  another  on  the  west  side  for  his  de¬ 
scent.  Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clement 
and  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mure.”  The  speaker  was 
thus  enabled  to  walk  to  and  fro  while  addressing 
his  audience. 

The  suggestus  or  rostra  was  transferred  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  corner  of  the  Forum,  but  the  spot  where 
the  ancient  rostra  had  stood  still  continued  to  be 
called  Roftra  Vetera,  while  the  other  was  called 
Rostra  Nova  or  Rostra  Julia.*  Both  the  rostra  con¬ 
tained  statues  of  illustrious  men  ;5  the  new  rostra 
contained  equestrian  statues  of  Sulla,  Pompey,  J. 
Caesar,  and  Augustus.6  Niebuhr7  discovered  the 
new  rost~a  r\  the  long  wall  that  runs  in  an  angle 
towards  the  three  columns,  which  have  for  a  very 
long  time  borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
which  belong  to  the  Curia  Julia.  The  substance 
of  the  new  rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting- 
work,  but  it  was,  of  course,  cased  with  marble  :  the 
>ld  rostra  Niebuhr  supposes  were  constructed  en¬ 
tirely  of  peperino 

The  following  cut  contains  representations  of  the 
rostra  from  Roman  coins,  but  they  give  little  idea 
of  their  form :  the  one  on  the  left  hand  is  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Lollia  Gens,  and  is  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  old  rostra,  and  the  one  on  the  right  is 
from  a  denarius  of  the  Sulpicia  Gens,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  new  rostra.8 


ROSTRA'TA  COLUMNA.  (Vid.  Columna,  p- 
890.) 

ROSTRA'TA  CORO'NA.  ( Vid.  Corona,  p.  310.) 
ROSTRUM.  (Vid.  Ships.) 

ROTA.  (Vid.  Currus,  p.  331.) 

♦RUBE'TA.  (Vid.  Phrynus.) 

RU'BRIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 
♦RUBRFCA.  (Vid.  Miltos.) 

RUDENS  («d?.v>f,  dim.  icaAudiov9),  any  rope  used 


1  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  426,  note  990.)  —  2.  (iii.,  p. 

166,  n.  268.) — 3.  (Quoted  by  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  164.) 

—4.  (Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Mil.,  fy  12,  p.  43,  ed.  Orelli. — Dion  Cass., 

rliii.,  49;  lvi.,  34, — Suet.,  Octav.,  100.) — 5.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  ii., 

61.) — 6.  (Paterc.,  ii.,  61.) — 7.  (1.  c.) — 8.  (Spanheim,  De  Praest 

tt  TJsu  Numism.,  ii.,  p.  191.) — 9  iSynes.,  Epist.,  4,  p  28,  ed. 

uai  ,  1605.) 
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to  move  or  fix  the  mast  or  sad  of  a  vessel,1  mine 
especially  :  I.  The  ropes  used  to  elevate  or  depress 
the  mast,  and  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady  when  ele¬ 
vated,  were  called  rudentes,  in  Greek  nporq^oi* 
These  ropes  extended  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
mast  towards  the  prow  in  one  direction,  and  the 
stern  in  the  other.  ( Vid.  woodcut,  p.  62.)  II. 
Those  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  yard.  (  Vid.  An¬ 
tenna.)3  According  to  the  ancient  scholia,  these 
ropes  are  the  xdAoi  mentioned  in  Od.,  v.,  260  III 
Those  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sail  at  its  two 
corners,  and  therefore  called  nndeg*  Before  setting 
sail,  these  ropes,  which  our  seamen  call  the  sheets, 
would  lie  in  a  coil  or  bundle.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  depart,  the  first  thing  was  to  unrol  or  untie  them 
( excutere 5),  the  next  to  adjust  them  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  the  aim  of  the  voyage.6 
With  a  view  to  fill  the  sail  and  make  it  expose  the 
largest  surface,  they  were  let  out,  which  was  called 
immitt.cre  or  laxare1  “  Laxate  rudentes ”  among  the 
Romans8  was  equivalent  to  “  Ease  the  sheets”  with 
us.  IV.  Those  used  in  towing  (nXovg  uno  nahu), 
as  when  the  oars  became  useless  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  shore9  (napofacog). 

In  a  more  extended  sense,  the  terms  rudens  and 
Kuhug  were  applied  to  ropes  of  any  description.10 
In  the  comedy  of  Plautus11  it  is  applied  to  the  rope 
with  which  a  fisherman  drags  his  net. 

RUDERA'TIO.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  519) 

RUDIA'RII.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RUDIS.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  476.) 

RUNCI'NA  (jbvKuvn),  a  Plane.13 

The  plane,  which  is  delineated  among  joineio 
tools  ( Instrumen .  Fabr.  Tignar.)  in  the  woodcut  at 
f.  664,  showing  the  stock  with  two  holes  for  the 
hands,  and  the  iron  (ft^?/13)  very  long,  but  inclined  as 
in  our  planes,  seems  to  be  of  that  narrow  kind 
which  is  adapted  to  make  grooves,  rebates,  or  beads 
The  square  hole  in  the  right  side  of  the  stock  seemi 
intended  for  the  passage  of  the  shavings  ( ramenta ) 
It  is  certain  that  the  shavings  of  firwood,  produce* 
by  such  a  plane  as  that  here  exhibited,  would  pre 
cisely  answer  to  Pliny’s  description  of  them,  liken 
ing  them  to  curls  of  human  hair  and  to  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine.1*  The  Latin  and  Greek  names  for  this 
instrument  gave  origin  to  the  corresponding  tran¬ 
sitive  verbs  runcino  and  pvKavuv,  meaning  to  plane.1* 
They  seem  to  be  allied  etymo'ogically  with  pvyx°g, 
referring  to  the  operation  of  those  beasts  and  birds 
which  use  their  snout  or  beak  to  plough  up  the 
ground. 

RUPFLLE  LEGES.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

RUTILIA'NA  ACTIO  was  a  praetorian  actio  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  bonorum  emptor  could  sue  in  the  name 
of  the  person  whose  goods  he  had  bought,  and  claim 
the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  his  own  favour  and 
in  his  own  name.16 

RUTRUM,  dim  RUTELLUM,  a  kind  of  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicularly  into  the 
middle  of  the  blade,  thus  differing  from  the  Raster. 
It  was  used  before  sowing  to  level  the  ground,  by 
breaking  down  any  clods  which  adhered  too  long 
together.17  This  operation  is  described  by  Virgil  in 
the  following  terms,  which  also  assign  the  derivation 
of  the  name:  “  Cumulosque  imt  male  prnguis  are - 

!.  (Juv.,  vi.,  102. — Ovid,  Met  ,  iii.,  616. — Achilles  Tatius,  ii., 
32.)  —  2.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  434.  —  Od.,  ii.,  425  ;  xii.,  409.  —  Apoll. 
Rhod.,  i.,  564.  1204. — ASschyl.,  Again.,  870.—  Eurip.,  Hec.,  109. 
— Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  22  ;  ii.,  210.)  —  3.  (Catullus,  Argon.,  275.) 
— 4.  (Horn.,  Od.,  1.  c.  ;  x.,  32. — Apoll  Rhod.,  ii.,  725.  932., — 5 
(Virg.,  A5n.,  iii.,  267,  683.)  — 6.  (Id.  ib.,  v.,  753.)  — 7.  (Id.  ib  , 
viii.,  708  ;  x.,  229.) — 8.  (Ovid,  De  Ponto,  IV.,  ix.,73.) — 9.  (Thu 
cyd.,  iv.,  25. — Schol.  ad  loc.) — 10.  (Herod.,  ii.,  28,  96. — Diod. 
Sic.,  xvii.,  43.) — 11.  (Rudens,  iv.,  3,  1,  76,  92.) — ljj.  (Tertull. 
Apol.,  12. —  Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  227.) — 13  (Hesych.)— 14.  (I?  \ 
xvi.,  42,  s.  82.) — 15.  (Min.  Felix,  23.' — 16.  (Gaiua,  iii.,  P0,  81 
iv..  35.) — IT  (Non.  Marc.,  p  18,  ed.  Merceri.) 
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noe.”  The  same  implement  was  used  in  mixing 
lime  or  clay  with  water  and  straw  to  make  plaster 
for  walls.1 

The  word  rutabulum  ought  to  be  considered  as 
another  form  of  rutrum.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  rake 
of  the  same  construction,  which  was  used  by  the 
baker  in  stirring  the  hot  ashes  of  his  oven.*  A 
wooden  rutabulum  was  employed  to  mix  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  vats  in  which  wine  was  made.* 

S. 

*SACCH'ARUM  ( aaKxapov ),  Sugar.  “  The  an¬ 
cient  Sugar,  called  also  *  the  Honey  of  Reeds’  and 
‘  Indian  Salt,’  was  a  natural  concretion,  forming  on 
certain  reeds,  but  more  especially  on  the  bamboo 
cane  ( Bambusa  arundinacea).  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  Chorrenensis,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  the  first 
author  who  distinctly  mentions  our  sugar,  that  is 
to  say,  the  sugar  procured  by  boiling  from  the 
sugarcane.  The  first  mention  of  the  bamboo  cane 
is  made  by  Herodotus,  and  then  by  Ctesias.”* 

SACELLUM  is  a  diminutive  of  sacer,  and  signi¬ 
fies  a  small  place  consecrated  to  a  god,  containing 
an  altar,  and  sometimes,  also,  a  statue  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated.6  Festus7  completes  the 
definition  by  stating  that  a  sacellum  never  had  a 
roof.  It  was,  therefore,  a  sacred  enclosure,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  fence  or  wall  to  separate  it  from  the 
profane  ground  around  it,  and  answers  to  the  Greek 
7r epiboXos.  The  form  of  a  sacellum  was  sometimes 
square  and  sometimes  round.  The  ancient  sacel¬ 
lum  of  Jar.us,  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Romulus,  was  of  a  square  form,  contained  a  statue 
of  the  god,  and  had  two  gates.*  .'  /  Romans 

bad  private  sacella  on  their  own  e  > ;  but  the 
rity  of  Rome  contained  a  great  nu.  ,:r  of  public 
sacella,  such  as  that  of  Caca,9  of  Hercules  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,10  of  the  Lares,11  of  NEenia,11  of 
Pudicitia,18  and  others 

SACERDOS,  SACERDO'TIUM.  Cicero1*  dis¬ 
tinguishes  two  kinds  of  sacerdotes  ;  those  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  forms  of  worship  ( ccsri - 
monice)  and  of  the  sacra,  and  those  who  interpreted 
signs  and  what  was  uttered  hy  seers  and  prophets. 
Another  division  is  that  into  priests  who  were  not 
devoted  to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  such 
as  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  fetiales,  and  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity, 
such  as  the  flamines.  The  priests  of  the  ancient 
world  did  not  consist  of  men  alone,  for  in  Greece, 
as  well  as  at  Rome,  certain  deities  were  only  at¬ 
tended  by  priestesses.  At  Rome  the  wives  of  par¬ 
ticular  priests  were  regarded  as  priestesses,  and 
had  to  perform  certain  sacred  functions,  as  the  re- 
gina  sacrorum  and  the  flaminica.  {Vid.  Flamen, 
Rex  Sacrorum.)  In  other  cases  maidens  were  ap¬ 
pointed  priestesses,  as  the  vestal  virgins,  or  boys, 
with  regard  to  whom  it  was  always  requisite  that 
their  fathers  and  mothers  should  be  alive  {patrimi  et 
matrimi).  As  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  civil  magistrates,  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati,14 
though  all  of  them,  as  priests,  were  sacerdotes  pub- 

1.  (Georg.,  i.,  105. — Vid.  Festus,  s.  v. — Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat., 
r  ,  p.  137,  ed  Spengel.) — 2.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10,  128. — Pal- 
!ad.,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  15.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  23,  s.  55.)  —  3. 
(Festus,  s.  v.)  — 4.  (Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  20.)  — 5.  (Dios- 
cor.,  ii.,  104  — Theophr.,  Fragm. — Strabo,  xv. — Plin.,H.  N.,  xii., 
17.— Isid.,  Orig.,  xvii  ,  7.— Herod.,  iii.,  98. — Adams,  Append.,  s. 

(Geli.,  vi.,  12.) — 7.  (s.  v.) — 8.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  275. — 
Terent.  Maur.  in  WernsdorPs  Poet.  Min.,  ii.,  p.  279.)  —  9. 
(Sen',  ad  jEn.,  viii.,  190.)— 10.  (Solin.,  i.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  29.) 
—11.  (Solin.,  2.) — 12.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Neeniae  Dese.) — 13.  (Liv.,  x., 
23.) — 14  (De  Legg.,  ii.,  8.) — 15.  (Cic.,  c  Cat.,  i.,  1  ;  De  Off., 

•  22  ;  ad  AO  iv.,  2. — Philipp.,  v.,  17.) 


hci,  in  as  fat  as  their  office  ( saccrdotum )  was  eon 
nected  with  any  worship  recognised  by  the  state 
The  appellation  of  sacerdos  publicus  was,  however, 
given  principally  to  the  chief  pontiff  ar:d  the  flamen 
dialis,1  who  were,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  priests 
who  were  members  of  the  senate  hy  virtue  of  their 
office.  All  priestly  offices  or  sacerdotia  were  held 
for  life,  without  responsibility  to  any  civil  magistrate 
A  priest  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  any  other 
civil  or  military  office  besides  his  priestly  dignity  ;* 
some  priests,  however,  formed  an  exception,  for  the 
duumviri,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  flamen  dialis 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were 
also  exempt  from  service  in  the  armies.3 * * *  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepar¬ 
able  from  their  person  as  long  as  they  lived  :*  hence 
the  augurs  and  fratres  arvales  retained  their  char¬ 
acter  even  when  sent  into  exile,  or  when  they  were 
taken  prisoners.*  It  also  occurs  that  one  and  the 
same  person  held  two  or  three  priestly  offices  at  a 
time.  Thus  we  find  the  three  dignities  of  pontifex 
maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir  sacrorum  united  in 
one  individual  *  But  two  persons  belonging  to  the 
same  gens  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
same  college  of  priests.  This  regulation,  however, 
was  in  later  times  often  violated  or  evaded  by 
adoptions.7 *  Bodily  defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as 
among  all  ancient  nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding 
any  priestly  office.* 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from  the 
year  B  C.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take  par* 
in  the  sacerdotia  {vid.  Plebes,  p.  784) ;  and  those 
priestly  offices  which,  down  to  the  latest  times,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii,  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an¬ 
cients  unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  kings  ;9  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were 
once  instituted,  each  college  of  priests — for  nearly 
all  priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called 
collegia — had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va¬ 
cancies  by  co-optatio.  {Vid.  Pontifex,  page  790.) 
Other  priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  vestal 
virgins  and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  {capieban- 
tur)  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears 
to  have  been  observed  down  to  the  latest  times  ; 
others,  again,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people10  or  by  the  curiae,  as  the  curi- 
ones.  But,  in  whatever  manner  they  were  appoint¬ 
ed,  all  priests,  after  their  appointment,  required  to  be 
inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs  and  the  augurs,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.11  Those  priests  who  formed  col¬ 
leges  had  originally,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  right  of  co-optatio  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  were  deprived  of  this  right,  or,  at  least,  the  co- 
optatio  was  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  several  le¬ 
ges,  called  leges  He  Sacerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Do- 
mitia,  Cornelia,  and  Julia  ;  their  nature  is  described 
in  the  article  Pontifex,  page  790,  &c. ;  and  what  is 
there  said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs, 
applies  equally  to  all  the  other  colleges.  The  leges 
annales,  which  fixed  the  age  at  which  persons  be¬ 
came  eligible  to  the  different  magistracies,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  was  regarded  as  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  sacer* 
dotium.11 


1.  (Cic.,  De  Legg-.,  ii.,  9. — Serv.  ad  .En.,  xii.,  534.) — 2.  (Lir., 

xxxviii.,  47  ;  xxxix.,  45.  —  Epit.,  lib.  xix  xl.,  45.  —  Epit-  59, 

&c.)— 3.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  8.) — 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iv.,  8.)— 5.  (Plin  , 

H.  N.,  xviii.,  2. — Plut.,  Quaest.  Rom.,  99.) — 6.  fLiv.,  xl.,  42.) — 

7.  (Serv.  ad  Ain.,  vii.,  303. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxir  17.) — 8.  (Dm- 

nys.,  ii.,  21. — Senec.,  Controv.,  iv.,  2. — P.ut.,  Quaes  t.  Rom.,  73 
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AZ.  priests  had  some  external  distinction,  as  the 
apex,  tutulus,  or  galerus,  the  toga  praetexta,  as  well 
as  honorary  seats  in  the  theatres,  circuses,  and  am¬ 
phitheatres.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  taxes,  like  all  other  citizens,  but  seem 
occasionally  to  have  tried  to  obtain  exemption.  See 
the  case  related  in  Livy.1 * 

Two  interesting  questions  yet  remain  to  be  an¬ 
swered  :  First,  whether  the  priests  at  Rome  were 
paid  for  their  services,  and,  secondly,  whether  they 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general,  in  the 
principles  of  their  religion.  As  regards  the  first 
question,  we  read  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus  lands 
were  assigned  to  each  temple  and  college  of  priests  ;a 
and  when  Festus3  states  that  the  Roman  augurs 
had  the  enjoyment  ( frui  solebant)  of  a  district  in 
the  territory  of  Veii,  we  may  infer  that  all  priests 
had  the  usus  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their 
respective  colleges  or  divinities.  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  such  was  actually 
the  case  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coioni,  pieces  of  land  are  men¬ 
tioned  which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who 
made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  in  farm.* 
It  appears,  however,  "that  we  must  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  them¬ 
selves,  and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by 
exauguratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio,  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter,  the  state  remained  the  own¬ 
er,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.8  Besides  the  use  of  such  sacred 
or  public  lands,  some  priests  also  had  a  regular  an¬ 
nual  salary  ( stipendium ),  which  was  paid  to  them 
from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  expressly  stated 
in  regard  to  the  vestal  virgins,6  the  augurs,7  and 
he  curiones,8  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to 
ave  been  the  case  with  other  priests  also.  The 
pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the  ves¬ 
tal  virgins  had,  moreover,  a  domus  publica  as  their 
place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  the  vestal  vir¬ 
gins,  was  increased.9 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear, 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome,  of  any  class  of  priests 
on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  instruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  in  the  principles  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace. 
Re'igion,  with  the  ancients,  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  father  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiffs  were  obliged 
to  give  instructions  to  those  who  consulted  them. 
( Vid.  Pontifex.) 

SACRA.  This  word,  in  its  widest  sense,  ex¬ 
presses  what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times,  the  state,  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions,  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  families,  and  even  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
( sacra  publica  et  privata),  that  is,  they  were  perform¬ 
ed  either  on  behalf  of  the  whole  nation  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  individuals, 
families,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray  their 
expenses.10  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All 
sacra,  publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintend- 


1.  (xxxiii.,  42.)  —  2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  7.)  —  3.  (s.  v.  Oscum.)— 4. 
(Sicculus  Flaccus,  De  condit.  agror.,  p.  23,  ed.  Goes.— Hyginus, 
De  Limit.  Constit.,  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)— 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  47. 
—Ores.,  v.,  18.— Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithr.,  22.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.) 
— 7.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  0.) — 8.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Curionium.)  —  9.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  31.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 10.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Publica  sa- 
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ed  and  regulated  b)  the  pontiffs  We  slall  ur*t 
speak  of  the  sacra  publica. 

Sacra  publica. — Among  the  sacra  publica  the  Ro 
mans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  perform¬ 
ed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but  also 
those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivisions 
of  the  people,  viz.,  the  tribes  and  the  curiae,  which 
Festus1  expresses,  “pro  monlanis,  pagis,  curiis,  sa • 
cellis .”a  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et  pagis  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  sacra  montanalia  and  paganalia,  which, 
although  not  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  were 
yet  publica.3  The  sacella  in  the  expression  of  Fes¬ 
tus,  sacra  pro  sacellis,  appear  only  to  indicate  th  3 
places  where  some  sacra  publica  were  performed. 
What  was  common  to  all  sacra  publica  is,  that  they 
were  performed  at  the  expense  of  certain  public 
funds,  which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims, 
libations,  incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  those  places  where  they  were  performed.1 5 
The  funds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  publica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  (  Vid.  Sacramentum.)  They 
were  kept  in  the  domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  max¬ 
imus,  and  were  called  airarium  pontificum.*  When 
these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  treasury  supplied 
the  deficiency.7  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra 
publica,  the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part.* 
This  circumstance,  however,  is  not  what  consti¬ 
tutes  their  character  as  sacra  publica,  for  the  sacra 
popularia,9  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part, 
might  nevertheless  be  sacra  privata,  if  the  expenses 
were  not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by 
one  or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The 
pontiffs,  in  conducting  the  sacra  publica,  were  assist¬ 
ed  by  the  epulones.  (Vid.  Epclones.) 

Sacra  privata  embraced,  as  we  have  stated,  thoe« 
which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a  fami¬ 
ly,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  the  sacra  publica  is, 
that  they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  those  per¬ 
sons  or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were  perform 
ed.  Respecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  called  sacra 
gentilicia,  see  Gens,  p.  469.  The  sacra  connected 
with  certain  families  were,  like  those  of  a  gens,  per 
formed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  descended  as  an 
inheritance  from  father  to  son.  As  they  were  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  expenses,  and  were  also  troub 
lesome  in  other  respects,  such  an  inheritance  was 
regarded  as  a  burden  rather  than  anything  else.11 
They  may  generally  have  consisted  in  sacrifices  to 
the  penates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  ancestor  of  a  family 
on  some  particular  occasion,  and  then  continued  for¬ 
ever  in  that  family,  the  welfare  of  which  was  thought 
to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  proper  perform¬ 
ance.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a  family, 
there  were  others,  the  performance  of  which  must 
have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the  heads  of 
families,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday  or  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Savigny11  denies 
the  existence  of  sacra  familiarum. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  time, 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontiffs,  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
heirs  inherited  with  his  property  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontiffs  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time.” 
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Such  an  ibligation  was  in  later  times  evaded  in  va¬ 
rious  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  the 
sacra  municipalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  perform  before 
it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After  this 
event,  the  Roman  pontiffs  took  care  that  they  were 
continued  in  the  same  manner  as  before.1 2  (Com¬ 
pare  Sacrificium.) 

S ACRAMENTUM.  ( Vid.  Vindici*.  ) 

SAORA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Ulpian,*  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were  de¬ 
posited  and  kept,  whether  this  place  was  a  part  of 
a  temple  or  of  a  private  house.3  A  sacrarium,  there¬ 
fore,  was  that  part  of  a  house  in  which  the  images 
of  the  penates  were  kept.  Respecting  the  sacrarium 
of  the  lares,  see  Lararium.  Public  sacraria  at 
Rome  were :  one  attached  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupitei,  in  which  the  tensae,  or  chariots 
for  public  processions,  were  kept  ,4  the  place  of  the 
salii,  in  which  the  ancilia  and  the  lituus  of  Romulus 
were  kept,8  and  others.  In  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
perors,  the  name  sacrarium  was  sometimes  applied 
to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of  an  emperor  was 
erected.6  Livy7  uses  it  as  a  name  for  a  saCred 
retired  place  in  general. 

SACRA'TJE  LEGES.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SACRIFTCIUM  ( iepeiov ).  Sacrifices  or  offerings 
formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the  ancients. 
They  were  partly  signs  of  gratitude,  partly  a  means 
of  propitiating  the  gods,  and  partly,  also,  intended 
to  induce  the  deity  to  bestow  some  favour  upon  the 
sacrificer,  or  upon  those  on  whose  behalf  the  sacri¬ 
fice  was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a  wider  sense  would 
also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in  a  narrower  sense, 
sacrificia  were  things  offered  to  the  gods,  which 
merely  afforded  momentary  gratification,  which  were 
burned  upon  their  altars,  or  were  believed  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  gods.  We  shah  divide  all  sacrifices 
into  two  great  divisions,  bloody  sacrifices  and  un¬ 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  con¬ 
sider  Greek  and  Roman  sacrifices  separately. 

Bloody  sacrifices. — As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody  sac¬ 
rifices  were  introduced  among  them.8  It  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  be  denied,  that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  liba¬ 
tions,  and  the  like,  existed  in  very  early  times ;  but 
bloody  sacrifices,  and,  more  than  this,  human  sacri¬ 
fices,  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  early  story  ; 
in  fact,  the  mythology  of  Greece  is  full  of  instances 
of  human  sacrifices  being  offered,  and  of  their  pleas¬ 
ing  the  gods.  Wachsmuth9  has  given  a  list  of  the 
most  celebrated  instances.  It  may  be  said  that 
none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us  with  any  degree 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which 
gave  origin  to  those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove 
fhat  human  sacrifices  had  nothing  repulsive  to  the 
ancients,  and  must  have  existed  to  some  extent. 
In  the  historical  times  of  Greece,  we  find  various 
customs  in  the  worship  of  several  gods,  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  Greece,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  were  introduced  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  human  sacrifices.  In  other  cases,  where 
civilization  had  shown  less  of  its  softening  influen¬ 
ces,  human  sacrifices  remained  customary  through¬ 
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out  the  historical  periods  >f  Greect,  and  down  to 
the  time  of  the  emperors.  Thus,  in  the  worship  of 
Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Area/  a,  where  human  sacrifices 
were  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycaon,1  they 
appear  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperoni.*  In  Leucas  a  person  was  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  Apollo,  thrown  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea  ;3  ar.d  Themistocles,  before  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Di¬ 
onysus/  Respecting  an  annual  sacrifice  of  human 
beings  ?t  Athens,  vid.  Thakgelia.  With  these  few 
exceptions,  however,  human  sacrifices  had  ceased 
in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  civilization,  in  many  cases  animals  were 
substituted  for  human  beings,  in  other?  \  few  drops 
of  human  blood  were  thought  sufficient  to  propitiate 
the  gods.5  The  custom  of  sacrificing  human  life  to 
the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  belief,  which, 
under  different  forms,  has  manifested  itself  at  all 
times  and  in  all  nations,  that  the  nobler  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the  more  pleasing  it 
would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  frequent  instan¬ 
ces  in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sacrificing  their  own 
children,  or  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world.  In  later  times,  however, 
persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods  were  generally  crim¬ 
inals  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  or  such  as 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 

That  the  Romans  also  believed  human  sacrifices 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  might  be  inferred  from 
the  story  of  Curtius,  and  from  the  self-sacrifice  of 
the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human  figures 
made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  {vid.  Lemuralia) 
also  shows  that  in  the  early  history  of  Italy  human 
sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  For  another  proof 
of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Ver  Sacrum.  One 
awful  instance  also  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  the 
soldiers  of  J.  Caesar  attempted  an  insurrection  at 
Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed  to  Mars  in  the 
Campus  Martius  by  the  pontifiees  and  the  flamen 
Martialis,  and  their  heads  were  stuck  up  at  the 
regia.6 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of  an¬ 
imals  were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called  iepeiov,  and 
in  Latin  hostia  or  victima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  burn 
the  whole  victim  {olosavreiv)  upon  the  altars  of  the 
gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases,  also,  observ¬ 
ed  in  later  times,7  and  more  especially  in  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  and  such  as  were 
offered  to  atone  for  some  crime  that  had  been  com¬ 
mitted.8  But,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  it  was 
the  most  general  practice  to  burn  only  the  legs 
(/«7poi,  fu/pia,  pvpa)  enclosed  in  fat,  and  certain  parts 
of  the  intestines,  while  the  remaining  parts  of  *he 
victim  were  consumed  by  men  at  a  festive  meal. 
The  gods  delighted  chiefly  in  the  smoke  arising  from 
the  burning  victims,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
victims,  the  more  pleasing  was  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  bulls  {knardfifiri)  at  once,  though  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  a  hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  hundred  bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a 
general  way  to  designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such 
great  sacrifices  were  not  less  pleasing  to  men  than 
to  the  gods,  for  in  regard  to  the  former  they  were,  in 
reality,  a  donation  of  meat.  Hence,  at  Athens,  th* 


1.  (Pans.,  viii.,  2,  I)  1.) — 2.  (Theophrast.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  At> 
stin.,  ii.,  27.— Plut.,  Qusest.  Gr.,  39.)— 3.  (Strab.,  x.,  p.  452.)— 4 
(Plut.,  Them.,  13.— Arist.,  11.— Pelop.,  21.)— 5.  (Paus.,  viii.,  23 
t)  1  ;  ix.,  8,  I)  1.) — 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  24.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Anab 
vii..  8,  *>  5.)— 8.  (Apollon.  Rhod.,  iii.,  1030,  1209.) 
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partiality  for  su^h  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.1  Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  less  extrav¬ 
agant  in  sacrifices  ;  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victim  should  be  healthy, 
Deautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  this  respect  *  The  animals  which 
were  sacrificed  were  mostly  of  the  domestic  kind, 
as  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  horses ;  but  fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleas¬ 
ing  to  certain  gods.3  Each  god  had  his  favourite 
animals,  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices;  but  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  an¬ 
imals  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were  not  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed  to  Po¬ 
seidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.4  The  head  of 
the  victim,  before  it  was  killed,  was  in  most  cases 
strewed  with  roasted  barley-meal  {ovloxvra  or  ovlo- 
Xvrai)  mixed  with  salt  ( mola  salsa).  The  Athenians 
used  for  this  purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rha- 
rian  plain.5  The  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice 
wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads,  and 
sometimes,  also,  carried  them  in  their  hands,  and 
before  they  touched  anything  belonging  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The  victim 
itself  was  likewise  adorned  with  garlands,  and  its 
horns  were  sometimes  gilt.  Before  the  animal  was 
killed,  a  bunch  of  hair  was  cut  from  its  forehead 
and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae.6  In  the  heroic 
ages,  the  princes,  as  the  high-priests  of  their  people, 
killed  the  victim  ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  by 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut  in  p. 
157) ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world,  to  he¬ 
roes,  or  to  the  dead,  it  was  drawn  downward. 
While  the  flesh  was  burning  upon  the  altar,  wine 
and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it,8  and  prayers  and 
music  accompanied  the  solemnity. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  suovetaurilia  or  solitaurilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  They  were  performed  in 
all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were  car¬ 
ried  around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether  it 
was  a  city,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  ( Vid .  Lus- 
tratio.)  The  Greek  rpirrva,  which  likewise  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  pig,  was  the  same 
sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.9  The  cus¬ 
toms  observed  before  and  during  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal  were,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  observ¬ 
ed  in  Greece.10  But  the  victim  was  in  most  cases  not 
killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted  the  sacrifice, 
but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who  struck  the  animal 
with  a  hammer  before  the  knife  was  used.11  The 
better  parts  of  the  intestines  ( exta )  were  strewed 
with  barley-meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  were 
burned  upon  the  altar.  Those  parts  of  the  animal 
which  were  burned  were  called  prosecta,  prosicice,  or 
ablegmina.  When  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  gods 
of  rivers  or  of  the  sea,  these  parts  were  not  burned, 
but  thrown  into  the  water.12  Respecting  the  use 
which  the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the 
will  of  the  gods,  vid.  Haruspex  and  Divinatio. 

Unbloody  sacrifices. — Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  ( libaliones ,  Xoi6al  or  on ovdai). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was  pour¬ 
ed  upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied  a 
sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  concluding  a  treaty 

1.  (Atheiu,  i.,  p  3. — Compare  Bockh,  Slaatsh.,  i.,  p.  226,  &c.) 

—  2  (Plat.,  Alci::.,  ii.,  p.  i49.)  —  3.  (Athen.,  vii .,  p.  297.)  —  4. 
(Par,*.,  viii.,  7,  t>  2.) — 5.  (Pans.,  i.,  38, Q  6.) — 6.  (Horn.,  II.,  xix  , 
154. — Id  Od.,  xiv.,  422.) — 7.  (Compare  Eustath.  ad  II.,  i.,  459.) 

—  8  (II.,  i.,  264;  xi.,  774,  <fcc.)  —  9.  (Callim.  ap.  Phot.,  s.  v. 
TpiTTvav. — Arish  ph.,  Plut.,  820.) — 10.  (Virg.,  din,,  vi.,  245. — 
— Serv.  ad.  Virg.,  En.,  iv.,  57. — Fest.,  s.  v.  Immolare. — Cato, 
De  Re  Rust.,  134,  132.)  —  II.  (Serv.  ad  .En.,  xii.,  120. —  Suet., 
Jalig.,  32./ — 12.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  134. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  2. 
— Liv.,  r»ix.,  27.— Virg.  En.,  v.,  774.) 
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with  a  foreign  nation  ;  and  that  here  tney  formed  i 
prominent  pait  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  onovdr,.  But  liba¬ 
tions  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other  sac¬ 
rifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers,1  and  on  many  other  oc¬ 
casions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  before  drinking 
at  meals,  and  the  like.  Libations  usually  consisted 
of  unmixed  wine  (evonovdoc,  mcrum),  but  sometimes 
also  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  oi 
diluted  with  water.2  Incense  was  likewise  an  offer¬ 
ing  which  usually  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices,  but 
it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  for  itself.  Real 
incense  appears  to  have  been  used  only  in  later 
times  ;s  but  in  the  early  times,  and  afterward  also 
various  kinds  of  fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig, 
vine,  and  myrtle-wood,  were  burned  upon  the  altars 
of  the  gods.4 

A  third  class  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
fruit  and  cakes.  The  former  were  mostly  offered  to 
the  gods  as  primitiae  or  tithes  of  the  harvest,  and  as 
a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimes  offered 
in  their  natural  state,  sometimes,  also,  adorned  or 
prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind  were  the 
elpeoiuvij,  an  olive-branch  wound  around  with  wool, 
and  hung  will  various  kinds  of  fruits  ;  the  ^vrpar, 
or  pots  filled  with  cooked  beans  {vid.  Pyanepsia); 
the  k epvov  or  Kepva,  or  dishes  with  fruit ;  the  ooxa. 
or  ooxa  (vid.  Oschophoria).  Other  instances  may 
be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the  various  festivals 
Cakes  (nehavoi,  neppara,  ndnava,  libum )  were  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  as  to  that  of 
Apollo.  They  were  either  simple  cakes  of  flour, 
sometimes  also  of  wax,  or  they  were  made  in  the 
shape  of  some  animal,  and  were  then  offered  as 
symbolical  sacrifices  in  the  place  of  real  animals, 
either  because  they  could  not  easily  be  procured,  or 
were  too  expensive  for  the  sacrifices5  This  ap¬ 
pearance,  instead  of  reality,  in  sacrifices  was  also 
manifest  on  other  occasions,  for  we  find  that  sheep 
were  sacrificed  instead  of  stags,  and  were  then  call¬ 
ed  stags:  and  in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the 
priests  used  water  of  the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile 
water,  and  called  the  former  water  of  the  Nile.* 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  things 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  deposited  in  a 
consecrated  place  7  A  lex  Julia,  referred  to  in  the 
Digest,8  appears  to  have  placed  the  crime  of  sacrile- 
gium  on  an  equality  with  peculatus.  ( Vid.  Pecu- 
latus.)  Several  of  the  imperial  constitutions  made 
death  the  punishment  of  a  sacrilegus,  which  con 
sisted,  according  to  circumstances,  either  in  being 
given  up  to  wild  beasts,  in  being  burned  alive,  or 
hanged.9  Paulus  says,  in  general,  that  a  sacrilegus 
was  punished  with  death  ;  but  he  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  such  persons  as  robbed  the  sacra  publica 
and  such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  common 
thieves,  yet  deserve  less  punishment  than  the  form¬ 
er.  In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  any  violation  of  religion,10  or 
of  anything  which  should  be  treated  with  religious 
reverence.11  Hence  a  law  in  the  Codex12  states 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  sacrilegium  who  neg¬ 
lects  or  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law. 
Another  law13  decreed  that  even  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  a  person  appointed  by  an  emperor  to  some 
office  was  worthy  of  this  office,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  crime  equal  to  sacrilegium. 

I.  (II.,  xvi.,  233.)— 2.  (Soph.,  CEd.  Col.,  159,  481.— l’lin  ,  H 
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SAURO'RUM  DETESTA'TIO.  (Vid.  Gens,  p. 
169.) 

siECULA'RES  LUDI.  {Vid.  Ludi  S^kculares.) 

SHTCULUM.  A  saeculum  was  of  a  twofold  na¬ 
ture,  that  is,  either  civil  or  natural.  The  civil  saec¬ 
ulum,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Etruscans, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  was  a  space  of 
time  containing  110  lunar  years.  The  natural  saec¬ 
ulum,  upon  the  calculation  of  which  the  former  was 
founded,  expressed  the  longest  term  of  human  life, 
and  its  duration  or  length  was  ascertained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ritual  books  of  the  Etruscans,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  the  life  of  a  person,  which  lasted 
the  longest  of  all  those  who  were  born  on  the  day 
of  the  foundation  of  a  town,  constituted  the  first 
saeculum  of  that  town  ;  and  the  longest  liver  of  all 
who  were  born  at  the  time  when  the  second  saecu¬ 
lum  began,  again  determined  the  duration  of  the 
second  saeculum,  and  so  on.1  In  the  same  manner 
that  the  Etruscans  thus  called  the  longest  life  of  a 
man  a  saeculum,  so  they  called  the  longest,  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  state,  or  the  space  of  1100  years,  a  saccu¬ 
lar  day;  the  longest  existence  of  one  human  race, 
or  the  space  of  8800  years,  a  secular  week,  &c.3  It 
was  believed  that  the  return  of  a  new  saeculum  was 
marked  by  various  wonders  and  signs,  which  were 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  each  saeculum  at  Rome  was  announced  by 
the  pontiffs,  who  also  made  the  necessary  interca¬ 
lations  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  saeculum,  the  beginning  of  the  ten 
months’  year,  of  the  twelve  months’  year,  and  of 
the  solar  year  coincided.  But  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments  the  greatest  arbitrariness  and  irregularity  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  prevailed  at  Rome,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  unequal  intervals  at  which  the  ludi  saecu- 
lares  were  celebrated.  ( Vid .  Ludi  S<ecui,ares.) 
This  also  accounts  for  the  various  ways  in  which 
a  saeculum  was  defined  by  the  ancients  :  some  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  contained  thirty,3  and  others  that  it 
contained  a  hundred  years  ;4  the  latter  opinion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  most  common  in  later  times, 
so  that  saeculum  answered  to  our  century.* 

*SAGAPE'NUM  ( aayanrjvov ).  “All  the  ancient 
authorities  describe  this  as  the  juice  of  a  ferula ; 
hence  Sprengel  supposes  it  the  Ferula  Persica,  Willd. 
Dioscorides  describes  i^  as  being  pera^v  onov,  aik- 
<j>iov  Kal  xaMdvric,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  ‘  Sagapenum 
holds  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  asafeetida 
and  galbanum.’  ”* 

SAGITTA  (biarog,  log;  Herod.  ro^evpa),  an  Ar¬ 
row.  The  account  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules7 *  enu¬ 
merates  and  describes  three  parts,  viz.,  the  head  or 
point,  the  shaft,  and  the  feather. 

I.  The  head  was  denominated  updig,*  whence  the 
nstrument  used  to  extract  arrow-heads  from  the 
>odies  of  the  wounded  was  called  upSiodr/pa.  ( Vid. 
"orceps.)  Great  quantities  of  flint  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Celtic  barrows  throughout  the  north  of 
Europe,  in  form  exactly  resembling  those  which 
are  still  used  by  the  Indians  of  North  America.9 
Nevertheless,  the  Scythians  and  Massagetae  had 
them  of  bronze.10  Mr.  Dodwell  found  flint  arrow¬ 
heads  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  concludes  that 
they  had  belonged  to  the  Persian  army.11  Those 
used  by  the  Greeks  were  commonly  bronze,  as  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  %a?i.Kr/p7)g,  “  fitted  with 
bronze,’’  which  Homer  applies  to  an  arrow.13  An¬ 
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other  Homeric  epithet,  viz.,  “  three-tongued”  (r/oiy 
Ti&Xlv1),  is  illustrated  by  the  forms  of  the  arrow¬ 
heads,  all  of  bronze,  which  are  represented  in  the 
anrexed  woodcut.  That  which  lies  horizontally 


was  found  at  Persepolis,  and  is  drawn  of  the  size 
of  the  original.  The  two  smallest,  one  of  which 
shows  a  rivet- hole  at  the  side  for  fastening  it  to  the 
shaft,  are  from  the  plain  of  Marathon.9  The  fourth 
specimen  was  also  found  in  Attica.3 

The  use  of  barbed  ( aduncae ,  hamata:)  and  poisoned 
arrows  ( venenata  sagittce)  is  always  represented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  as  the  character¬ 
istic  of  barbarous  nations.  It  is  attributed  to  the 
Sauromatae  and  Getae,4  to  the  Servii5  and  Scythi¬ 
ans,6  and  to  the  Arabs7  and  Moors.*  When  Ulys¬ 
ses  wishes  to  have  recourse  to  this  insidious  prac¬ 
tice,  he  is  obliged  to  travel  north  to  the  country  of 
the  Thresprotians  ;9  and  the  classical  authors  who 
mention  it  do  so  in  terms  of  condemnation.10  Some 
of  the  northern  nations,  who  could  not  obtain  iron, 
barbed  their  arrow-heads  with  bone.11  The  poi 
son  applied  to  tips  of  the  arrows  having  been  call¬ 
ed  loxicum  ( Tot-mov ),  on  account  of  its  connexion 
with  the  use  of  the  bow,13  the  signification  of  this 
term  was  afterward  extended  to  poisons  in  gen 
eral.13 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  shaft  consisted  in  be 
ing  long,  and  at  the  same  time  straight,  and,  if  it 
was  of  light  wood,  in  being  well  polished.14  But  it 
often  consisted  of  a  smooth  cane  or  reed  (Arundo 
donax  or  phragmites,  Linn.),  and  on  this  account 
the  whole  arrow  was  called  either  arundo  in  the 
one  case,18  or  calamus  in  the  other.16  In  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  tombs  reed-arrows  have  been  found,  varying 
from  34  to  22  inches  in  length  They  show  the 
slit  (y?lv<j>^g1',)  cut  in  the  reed  for  fixing  it  upon  the 
string.18 

III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  by  the  terms 
ate,19  pennatce  sagiUa>.i0  and  nrepoevreg  oioToi ,3 
The  arrows  of  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been  feath¬ 
ered  from  the  wings  of  a  black  eagle.33 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Oc- 
tavianus  attempted  to  set  Antony’s  ships  on  fire 
by  sending  nvpfyopa  from  the  bows  of  his  arch 
ers.33  A  headdress  of  small  arrows  is  said  to  have 


1.  (II.,  v.,  393.)— 2.  (Skelton,  Must,  of  Armour  at  Goodrich 
Court,  i.,  pi.  44.) — 3.  (Dodwell,  1.  c.)— 4.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  iii.,  10, 
53,  64.— De  Pont.,  iv.,  7,  11,  12.) — 5.  (Arnoldi,  Chron.  Slav.,  4, 
)  8.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  53,  s.  1 15.)  —  7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i., 
A0.) — 8.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  22,  3.)— 9.  (Horn.,  Od.,  i.,  261-263.)— 
i0.  (Homer,  Pliny,  11.  cm — iElian,  II.  A.,  v.,  i6.) — 11.  (Tac., 
Germ.,  46.) — 12.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvi.,  10,  s.  20.— Fe«.,  s.  v.— Di- 
oscor.,  vi.,  20.) — 13.  (Plant.,  Merc.,  ii.,  4,  4.— Hor.,  Epod.,  xvii., 
61.  — Propert.,  i.,  5,  6.)  — 14.  (lies.,  Scut.,  133.)  — 15.  (Virg., 
iEn.,  iv.,  69-73  ;  v.,  525.  -  Ovid,  Met.,  i.,  471  ;  vtii.,  382.)— 16 
(Virg.,  Buc.,  iii.,  12,  13. — Ovid,  Met.,  vii.,  778. — Hor.,  Carm.,i., 
15,  17.— Juv„  xiii.,  80.)— 17.  (Horn.,  II.,  iv.,  122.— Ovid,  xxi, 
419.) — 18.  (Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  &c.,  i.,  309.) — 19  (Virg 
Jin.,  ix.,  578;  xii.,  319.)  — 20.  (Prudent.,  Hamart,  498.)  — 21 
(Horn.,  II.,  v.,  171.)— 22.  (Hes.,  1.  c.)— 23.  (D-in  Cass.,  1,  34) 
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been  worn  by  the  Indians,1  the  Nubians  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  other  Oriental  nations.* 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  armies,  the  sagittarii, 
more  anciently  called  arquites,  i.  e.,  archers  or  bow¬ 
men.* 3  formed  an  important  part  of  the  light-armed 
infantry.4 *  They  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
allies,  and  were  principally  Cretans.®  ( Vid .  Arcus, 
Corytus,  Pharetra,  Tormentum.) 

SAGMINA  were  the  same  as  the  Verbena ,  name¬ 
ly,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within  the  en- 
cbsure  of  the  Oapitoline,  which  were  always  car¬ 
ried  by  the  fetiales  or  ambassadors  when  they  went 
to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for  wrongs 
committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make  a  trea¬ 
ty.  (Vid.  Fetiales.)  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  KijpvKeia.6  Pliny7 * 
also  says  that  sagmina  were  used  in  remediis  publi¬ 
cise  by  which  we  must  understand  expiations  and 
lustrations.  The  word  Verbena  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  any  kind  of  herbs,  or  to  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  any  kind  of  tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or 
sacred  place.® 

According  to  Festus,9  the  verbena  were  called 
sagmina,  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they  were 
taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a  sacred 
(sancto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting  out  to 
make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects  it  with 
the  words  sanctus  and  sancire,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root,  which 
appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  sac-er  ( sag-men ,  sa{n)c- 
tus):  Marcian,10  however,  makes  a  ridiculous  mis¬ 
take  when  he  derives  sanctus  from  sagmina. 

Muller11  thinks  that  samentum  is  the  same  word 
as  sagmen,  although  used  respecting  another  thing 
by  the  Anagnienses.12 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol¬ 
diers  and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  of¬ 
ficers.  ( Vid.  Paludamentum.)  It  is  used  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  find  that,  when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all 
citizens  put  on  the  sagum,  even  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  consular  rank  ( saga  sumere, 
ad  saga  ire,  in  sagis  esse13) :  hence,  in  the  Italic  war, 
the  sagum  was  worn  for  two  years.14 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
tastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  :15  it  resembled  in  form  the  paludamen¬ 
tum  (see  woodcuts,  p.  721),  as  we  see  from  the  spe¬ 
cimens  of  it  on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  other  an¬ 
cient  monuments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool,14 
whence  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  wool 
itself.17  The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  supe¬ 
rior  officers  is  sometimes  called  sagum  ( Punicum 
sagum13),  but  the  diminutive  sagulum  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used  in  such  cases.19 

The  cloak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  is  also  called  sagum:  see  woodcut,  p.  171, 
where  three  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Pallium,  p.  719.  The  German  sa¬ 
gum  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :*°  that  worn  by  the 
Gauls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  plaid  ( versi¬ 
color  sagulum31). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  poor  per¬ 
sons  is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.22 

1.  (Prudent.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Claud.,  De  Nupt.  Honor.,  222. — De  3 

Cons.  Honor.,  21. — De  Laud.  Stil.,  i.,  254.) — 3.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 

4  (Ctes  ,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  81 ;  iii.,  44. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  4.) — 5. 

(Q.  Curt.,  iv.,  50.)— 6.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxii.,  2,  s.  3. — Liv.,  i.,  24  ; 

xxx.,  43. — Dig.  1,  tit.  8,  s.  8.) — 7.  (1.  c.) — 8.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 

Ain.,  xii.,  120  ) — 9.  (s.  v.) — 10.  (Dig.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (ad  Festum,  p. 

520.) — 12.  (M  Aurel.,  in  Epist.  ad  Fronton.,  iv.,  4.) — 13.  (Cic., 

Phil.,  viii.,  11  ;  v  ,  12;  xiv.,  1.) — 14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  72,  73. — Veil. 

Paterc.,  ii.,  16.)  —  15.  (Trebell.  Po^  ,  Trig.  Tyrann.,  10.)  — 16. 

(Mart.,  xiv  ,  159.)— 17.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v  ,  167,  ed.  Muller.) — 18. 

(Hoi.,  Ep.,  ix.,  28.) — 19.  (Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  iv.,  519;  xvii., 

528. —Liv.,  xxx.,  17;  xxvii.,  19.) — 20.  (Germ.,  17.) — 21.  (Tac., 

His'  ,  ii„  20.) — 22.  (Col.,  i.,  8  —  Compare  Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  23,  $  2.) 
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* S A L A M A N D R A  ( aa?.apuvdpa ),  the  Sa.aniander, 
or  Lacerta  Salamandra ,  a  batracian  reptile,  ol  the 
second  family  of  its  order,  and  constituting  the 
type  of  a  distinct  genus.  “To  have  some  idea  of 
its  figure,”  says  Buffon,  “  we  may  suppose  the  tail 
of  a  lizard  applied  to  the  body  of  a  frog,  ”  For  a 
full  and  accurate  account,  however,  of  this  reptile 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Griffith’s  Cuvier.  The  popular  belief  that  the  sala 
mander  is  proof  against  the  action  of  fire  (a  belief 
to  which  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  giving  some  counte¬ 
nance)  is  now  entirely  exploded.  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  only  foundation  for  this  belie!  is  the 
fact  that  the  reptile  emits  a  cold,  viscid  secietion 
from  its  body,  which  might  be  capable  of  extin¬ 
guishing  a  small  coal.  Dioscorides  states  decided¬ 
ly  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  salamander  can  live 
in  fire.  “The  salamander,”  says  Griffith,  “takes 
up  its  abode  in  the  humid  earth,  in  the  tufted  woods 
of  high  mountains,  in  ditches  and  shady  places,  un 
der  stones  and  the  roots  of  trees,  in  hedges,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  in  subterraneous  ca  verns,  and  ru¬ 
ined  buildings.  Though  generally  feared,  it  is  by 
no  means  dangerous.  The  milky  fluid  which  ex¬ 
udes  from  its  skin,  and  which  it  sometimes  shoots 
to  the  distance  of  several  inches,  though  nauseous, 
acrid,  and,  according  to  Gesner,  even  depilatory,  is 
fatal  only  to  very  small  animals.  This  humour, 
however,  was  doubtlass  the  cause  of  a  general  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  salamander.  According  to  Pliny, 
by  infecting  with  its  poison  all  the  vegetables  of  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  this  reptile  could  produce 
death  to  entire  nations !  Other  animals  seem  to 
have  an  instinctive  horror  of  it.  Its  bite,  however, 
is  perfectly  harmless,  though  Matthioli  has  declared 
it  to  be  equally  mortal  with  that  of  the  viper — an 
atrocious  absurdity.”1 

SALAMI'NIA  (2 a^apivla)  The  Athenians,  from 
very  early  times,  kept  for  public  purposes  two  sacred 
or  state  vessels,  the  one  of  which  was  called  II dp 
aXog,  and  the  other  ZaXapivla  ;  the  crow  of  the  one 
bore  the  name  of  napaHrai  or  rrdpalo.,  and  that  of 
the  other  aaXaplvioi.3  In  the  former  of  these  two 
articles  Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names 
as  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  ship.3  The  Sal- 
aminia  was  also  called  A rj?ua  or  Qeuplg,  because  it 
was  used  to  convey  the  i9 eupul  to  Delos,  on  which 
occasion  the  ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by 
the  priest  of  Apollo  *  Both  these  vessels  were 
quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for  a  variety 
of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories,  despatch¬ 
es,  &c.,  from  Athens,  carried  treasures  from  sub¬ 
ject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  criminals 
from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like.®  In  bat¬ 
tles  they  were  frequently  used  as  the  ships  in 
which  the  admirals  sailed.  These  vessels  and  their 
crews  were  always  kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case 
of  any  necessity  arising ;  and  the  crew,  although 
they  could  not,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  be  in 
actual  service,  received  their  regular  pay  of  four 
oboli  per  day  all  the  year  round.  This  is  expressly 
stated  only  of  the  Paralos,®  but  may  be  safely  said 
of  the  Salaminia  also.  The  statement  of  the  scho¬ 
liast  on  Aristophanes,7  that  the  Salaminia  was  only 
used  to  convey  criminals  to  Athens,  and  the  Para¬ 
los  for  theories,  is  incorrect,  at  least  if  applied  to 
the  earlier  times.  When  Athens  had  becoir  t  a 
great  maritime  power,  and  when  other  ships  v  ere 
employed  for  purposes  for  which  before  either  ’.he 
Salaminia  or  the  Paralos  had  been  used,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  suppose  that  these  two  vessels  were  chiefly 

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Griffith’s 
Cuvier,  vol.  ix.,  p.  464.) — 2.  (Phot.,  s.  v.  IldpaAos  and  llapa^rt.) 
— 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  116. — Hesyeh.,  s.  v.  flapaXtrns  ' — 4 
(Plat.,  Phsed.,  p.  58,  c.)— 5.  (T'xucyd.,  v*.,  53,61.) — 6.  (Ha-pc<» 
et  Phot.,  s.  v.  n«pa>»{  )— 7.  (  Vv.,  147  -  Compare  Studs*  ■  f 
EuXapivta  vat);.) 
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employed  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  as 
heories,  and  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  when 
a  state  criminal  like  Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly 
oonveyed  to  Athens.  The  names  of  the  two  ships 
itrem  to  point  to  a  very  early  period  of  the  history 
*»t  Attica,  when  there  was  no  navigation  except  be¬ 
tween  Attica  and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia 
was  used,  and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which 
purpose  the  Paralos  was  destined.  In  later  times 
the  names  were  retained,  although  the  destination 
of  the  ships  was  principally  to  servo  the  purposes 
of  religion,  whence  they  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships  1 

*SAL  AMMONTACUM  (u/tf  ’A ppuviaKoq),  a  Fos¬ 
sil  Salt,  procured  from  the  district  of  Africa  ad¬ 
joining  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  It  was  to¬ 
tally  different  from  the  Sal  Ammoniac  of  the  mod¬ 
erns,  which  is  Hydrochlorus  Ammonia.  ( Vid .  Am- 
honiacum.)  “  It  has  been  thought,”  says  Dr.  Moore, 
that  the  ancients  knew  Sal  Ammoniac  under  the 
name  of  Nitrum ;  and,  although  Beckmann  main¬ 
tains  the  opposite  opinion,  the  grounds  on  which 
he  rests  his  argument  do  not  bear  him  out.  He  ob¬ 
serves  that  ‘  there  are  two  properties  with  which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  which,  in  that  case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  make  known  or  define  to  us  this  salt 
(sal  ammoniac).  In  the  first  place,  by  an  acci¬ 
dental  mixture  of  quicklime,  the  strong  smell  or  un¬ 
pleasant  vapour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  acid  might  have  been  observed.’ 
Now  what  Beckmann  seems  willing  to  admit  as  a 
criterion  of  sal  ammoniac  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
of  nitrum,  which,  he  says,  ‘sprinkled  with  lime, 
gives  forth  a  powerful  odour’  ( calcc  aspermm  rcd- 
iit  odor  cm  vehementiorem).  Beckmann  appears  to 
aubt  what,  he  says,  ‘  several  writers  have  assert¬ 
ed,  that  sal  ammoniac  comes  also  from  the  East 
Indies.’  But  it  certainly  is  brought  thence  at  this 
day,  and  may  have  been  manufactured  there,  and 
have  found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
also ;  for  we  find  that  unchangeable  country  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  things  then  as  now,  indigo,  In¬ 
dian  ink,  fine  steel,  sugar,  silks,  &c.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  sal  ammoniac  in  Egypt  also  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  more  ancient  than  is 
thought.  We  are  not  justified  in  concluding  that 
the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  everything  of  which 
wc  discover  no  mention  in  their  works.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  supposing  the  ancients  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  our  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  is, 
that  we  know  of  very  few  uses  to  which  they 
might  have  been  applied.  But,  though  they  may 
have  had  little  inducement  to  manufacture  them, 
even  had  they  possessed  the  art,  yet  they  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  observe  them  in  a  native  state, 
since  both  these  salts  are  found  occurring  thus  in 
Southern  Italy  and  elsewhere.”* 

SALA'RIUM,  a  Salary.  The  ancients  derive  the 
word  from  sal.,  i.  e.,  salt  ;3  the  most  necessary 
thing  to  support  human  life  being  thus  mentioned 
as  a  representative  for  all  others.  Salarium  there¬ 
fore  comprised  all  the  provisions  with  which  the 
Roman  officers  were  supplied,  as  well  as  their  pay 
in  money.  In  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  name 
salarium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  ;  it  was 
Augustus  who,  in  order  to  place  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  other  military  officers  in  a  greater 
state  of  dependance,  gave  salaries  to  them  or  cer¬ 
tain  sums  of  money,  t«  which  afterward  various 
supplies  in  kind  were  added.4 5  Before  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates  had  been  pro¬ 

1.  (Vid.  Bockh,  Staatsh,  i.,  p.  258. — Goller  ad  Thucyd.,  iii., 

S3. — Schomann  ad  Isasum,  p.  296.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append,  c  t. 

’ KaynoviaKOi  a\g.  —  Moore’s  Ancient  Mineral.,  p.  96-98  ., — S. 

(Plm  ,  II.  N.,  xxxi.,  41.)-  4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  36.— Tacit.,  Agaic  , 
42— Treb.  Poll.,  Claud  14,  15. — Flav.  Vopisc.,  Prob  4.) 
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vided  in  their  provinces  with  everything  they  wan 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  redemptores  (nupoxoi), 
who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  by  the  state, 
to  provide  the  governors  with  all  that  was  necessa 
ry  to  them.  During  the  Empire  we  find  instances 
of  the  salarium  being  paid  to  a  person  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  province,  but  was  nevertheless  not  allowed 
to  govern  it.  In  this  case  the  salarium  was  a  com 
pensation  for  the  honour  and  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  actual  government  o. 
a  province,  whence  we  can  scarcely  infer  that  the 
sum  of  10,000  sesterces,  which  was  offered  on  such 
an  occasion,1  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pre¬ 
consul. 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  Empire  to  othf 
officers,  as  to  military  tribunes,2  to  assessores  (vid. 
Assessor),  to  senators,3  to  the  comites  of  the  prin- 
ceps  on  his  expeditions,4  and  others.  Antoninus 
Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  all  the  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers  througnout  the  Empire  ;6  and  when 
persons  did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them 
by  deducting  from  their  salaries.6  Alexander  Se- 
verus  instituted  fixed  salaries  for  rhetoricians,  gram¬ 
marians,  physicians,  haruspices,  mathematicians, 
mechanicians,  and  architects  ;7  but  to  how  much 
these  salaries  amounted  we  are  not  informed  Re¬ 
specting  the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  priests  re¬ 
ceived,  vid.  Sacerdos. 

SA'LII  were  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  apd  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  from  the  patricians  even 
in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesiastical  cor¬ 
poration8  (lecta  juventus  patricia9).  They  had  the 
care  of  the  twelve  ancilia  (vid.  Ancile),  which  were 
kept  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
whence  these  priests  were  sometimes  called  Salk 
Palatini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  salii 
mentioned  below.  The  distinguishing  dress  of  the 
salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound  with  a  brazen 
belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  apex,  also  worn  by  the  fla- 
mines.  (Vid.  Apex.)  Each  had  a  sword  by  his  side 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear  or  staff.10 

The  festival  of  Mars  was  celebrated  by  the  sa««. 
on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days,  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress,  carryin. 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  fron 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing,11  whence  Ovid,  apparently  with  correctness, 
derives  their  name.12  The  songs  or  hymns  which 
they  sang  on  this  occasion  (saliaria  carmma 13)  were 
called  asamenta,  assamenta,  or  axamenta,  of  which 
the  etymology  is  uncertain.  Gottling14  thinks  the, 
were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  without  an. 
musical  accompaniment,  assa  voce;  but  this  etymoi 
ogy  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement  of  Dionys 
ius.15  Some  idea  of  the  subject  of  these  songs  may 
be  obtained  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,16  and  a  sma, 
fragment  of  them  is  preserved  by  Varro  17  In  later 
times  they  were  scarcely  understood,  even  by  the 
priests  themselves.18  The  praises  of  Mamurius  Ve- 
turius  formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs 
though  who  Mamurius  Veturius  was  the  ancients 
themselves  were  not  agreed  upon.1*  He  is  gener¬ 
ally  said  to  be  the  armorer  who  made  eleven  an¬ 
cilia  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  (vid 
Ancile20),  but  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to  be 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxviii.,  22.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  6. — Juv., 
iii ,  132.)— 3.  (Suet.,  Nero,  10.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  46.)— 5.  (Capi¬ 
tol.,  Ant.  Pius,  11.) — 6.  (Id.  ib.,  7.)— 7.  (Lamprid.,  Alex  Sev., 
44.) — 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  20. — Dionys.,  ii.,  70. — Cic.,  Rep.,  ii.,  14.) — 9. 
(Lucan,  ix.,  478.)— 10.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (Liv.,  l.c.— Dionys 
1.  c.— Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  36,  12  ;  iv.,  1,  28.)— 12.  (Fast.,  iii.,  387.; 
—13.  (Hor.,  Epist.,  ii.,  1, 86.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.) — 14.  (Geach, 
der  Rom.  Staatsverf.,  p.  192.)-  -15.  (iii.,  32.) — 16.  (A2n.,  viii, 
286.)— 17.  (Ling  Lat.,  vii.,  26,  ed.  Muller.)--18.  (Tarro,  Ling 
Lat.,  vii.,  2. — Hor.,  Epist.,  ii .,  1,  86. — Quint.  .,  6,  p.54,  Bip.)— 
19.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  45.)— 20.  (Festur  s  v.  Mam  Vst  - 
Dionys  .  i-.,  7)  -O-dd,  Fast ,  iii.,  384  ! 
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inerely  another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however, 
the  praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses  which  the  salii 
sang  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
.n  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities  were 
celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus.1  The 
verses  in  honour  of  each  god  were  called  by  the 
respective  names  of  each,  as  Januli,  Junor.ii,  Mi- 
nervii.8  Divine  honour  was  paid  to  seme  of  the 
emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs  of 
the  salii.  This  honour  was  first  bestowed  upon 
Augustus,*  and  afterward  upon  Germanicus  ;*  and 
when  Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the 
song  of  the  salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.5 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival,  the  salii  were 
accustomed  to  partake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  Temple  of  Mars,  which  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence.6  The  members  of  the  collegium 
were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of  the  dig¬ 
nities  of  praesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the  colle¬ 
gium.7 

Tullus  Hostilius  established  another  collegium  of 
salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a  war 
with  the  Sabines.  Tnese  salii  were  also  twelve  in 
number,  chosen  from  the  patricians,  and  appear  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Quirinus. 
They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini,  Agonales  or 
Agonenses.8  Niebuhr9  supposes  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Palatine  Salii,  were 
chosen  originally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the  Ramnes, 
and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  or  the 
Quirinalian,  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third  college 
for  the  Luceres  was  never  established.10 

SALI'NyE  (u?mI,  ufanrr/ycov),  a  Saltwork.11  Al¬ 
though  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with 
rock  salt12  (uleg  opvKToi,  i.  e.,  fossil  salt”13),  and  al¬ 
though  they  obtained  salt  likewise  from  certain  in- 
and  lakes,1*  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine  pits,18 
nd  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores,  where 
t  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  without  hu¬ 
man  labour  (aleg  avrbparoi16),  yet  they  obtained  by 
far  the  greatest  quantity  by  the  management  of 
works  constructed  on  the  seashore,  where  it  was 
naturally  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  being  so  low 
and  flat  as  to  be  easily  overflowed  ty  the  sea  ( mariti - 
ma  area  salinarum 17),  or  even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh 
(dXvsJg)  or  a  marine  pool  ( Xc/ivoOuXarra16 ).  In  order 
to  aid  the  natural  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular 
ponds  ( multifidi  lams)  were  dug,  divided  from  one 
another  by  earthen  walls.  The  seawater  was  ad¬ 
mitted  through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  closed  again  by  sluices.  ( Vid.  Cata- 
racta.)  The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to 
another.19  When  reduced  to  brine  ( coacto  humore ), 
it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  aXpjj,  by  the  Latins 
salsugo  or  salsilago,  and  by  the  Spaniards  murm  30 
In  this  state  it  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle 
fish,21  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives,  cheese, 
and  flesh  likewise.22  From  muria,  which  seems  to 
be  a  corruption  of  aXpvpog,  “  briny,”  the  victuals  cu¬ 
red  in  it  were  called  salsa  muriatica .**  As  the  brine 
which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a  man  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  care  of  them,  and  therefore  called 
cdinator  (alonpyog),  raked  out  the  salt,  so  that  it  lay 

1  (Macrob  ,  Sat.,  i.,  12.)  —  2.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Axamenta.)  —  3. 
(Monum.  Anr.yr.) —  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)  —  5.  (Capitol.,  M. 
Act  Phil  ,  21.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Ciaud.,  33.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  y.,  9. — 
Hor.,  Cairn.,  i.,  37.) — 7.  (Capitol.,  ib.,  4.) — 8.  (Liv.,  i.,  27. — Di- 
onys.,  ii.,  70  ;  iii.,  32.  —  Varro,  Ling.  Lat  ,  vi.,  14.)  — 9.  (R3m. 
Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  410.)  —  10.  (Compare  Haitung,  Die  Religion  der 
Romer,  ii.,  p.  163,  &c.)  — 11.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat.,  viil..  25,  ed. 
Spengel) — 12.  (Herod.,  iv.,  181-185.)— 13  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
di.,  4,  p  161,  162,  ed.  Blanc.) — 14.  (Herod.,  vii.,  30.) — 15.  (Cic., 
Nat.  Deor.,  ii.,  53.— Plir..,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  7,  s.  39-42.) — 16.  (He¬ 
rod.,  iv.,  53. — Plin.,  1.  c.)  —  17.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  2.) — 18. 
(Strabo,  iv.,  1,  t>  6  ;  vii.,  4,  $  7.  —  Cses.,  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  37  ) — 19. 
(Kutilii,  Itin.,  i.,  475-490.)— 20.  (P’in.,  1  c.)  —  21.  (Herod.,  ii., 
77.) — 22.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  7,  88  105.  Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  53.) 
-23  (Plaut.,  Pom.,  I.,  ii.,  32.  39  ) 
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in  heaps  ( tumuli )  upon  the  ground  to  drain.1  It 
Attica,2  in  Britain,3  and  elsewhere,  several  places, 
in  consequence  of  the  works  established  in  them, 
obtained  the  name  of  'klat  or  Salim z. 

Throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  saltworks, 
having  been  first  established  by  the  early  kings  of 
Rome,  were  commonly  public  property,  and  were 
let  by  the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
publicans  who  farmed  them,  and  often  maintained 
upon  them  a  great  number  of  servants,*  were  called 
mancipes  salinarum.  (Vid.  Manceps.)  Malefactors 
of  both  sexes  were  employed  in  them,  as  they  were 
in  the  mines.6 

SALI'NUM,  dim.  SALILLUM,  a  Saltcellar. 
Among  the  poor,  a  shell  served  for  a  saltcellar;6 
but  all  who  were  raised  above  poverty  had  one  of 
silver,  which  descended  from  father  to  son,7  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which  was  used, 
together  with  the  saltcellar,  in  the  domestic  sacri¬ 
fices.8  (Vid.  Patera.)  These  two  articles  of  silver 
were  alone  compatible  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman 
manners  in  the  early  times  of  the  Republic.9  The 
saltcellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  charac¬ 
ter,  the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice.1* 
(Vid.  Focus,  Mensa.)  These  circumstances,  to 
gether  with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt,  and 
the  habitual  comparison  of  it  to  wit  and  vivacity, 
explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is 
called  his  salillum.11 

*SALPE  (adXnri),  the  Stockfish,  or  Spams  Salpa , 
in  French,  la  Saupe;  in  Italian,  Sarpa .I2 

♦SALPINX  (oaXmyl;),  a  bird  whose  note  resem 
bl"-’  iie  sound  of  a  trumpet  (adXmy^,  “a  trumpet”). 
L  -hius  and  Photius  identify  it  with  the  rpoxlXog, 
or  golden-crested  wren,  “  the  notes  of  which,”  says 
A  lams,  “  are  certainly  piping,  but  cannot  well  bo 
compared  to  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  !”13 

*11.  A  kind  of  shellfish,  called  also  arpopbog. 

SALTA'TIO  (bpxvaig,  bpxpardg),  Dancing.  The 
dancing  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 
had  very  little  in  common  with  the  exercise  which 
goes  by  that  name  in  modern  times.  It  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic ;  that 
is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily  activi¬ 
ty,  or  to  express  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti¬ 
tudes,  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
events  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modern  bal¬ 
let.  All  these  movements,  however,  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  music ;  but  the  terms  bpxpcng  and  saltatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our  word 
dancing,  that  they  were  applied  to  designate  ges¬ 
tures  even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  all'* 
(saltare  salis  oculis16). 

We  find  dancing  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems  :  the  suiters  of  Penelope  de¬ 
light  themselves  with  music  and  dancing  ;16  and 
Ulysses  is  entertained  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with 
the  exhibitions  of  very  skilful  dancers,  the  rapid 
movements  of  whose  feet  excite  his  admiration.17 
Skilful  dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  prized  by 
the  Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented 
with  golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to 
their  honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  in¬ 
scriptions.18 

1.  (Manilius,  v.,  prope  fin.  —  Nicander,  Alex.,  518,  519.)  —  2 
(Steph.  Byz.) — 3.  (Ptol.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Pro  Lege  Man.,  6.) — 5.  (Bu 
lenger,  De  Trib  et  Vect.,  xxi.) — 6.  (Ilor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  14. — Schol. 
ad  loc.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  16,  13,  14.) — 8.  (Fers.,  iii.,  24,25.) 
— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  12,  s.  54. — Val.  Max.,  iv.,  4,  3. —  Ca 
tull.,  xxiii.,  19.)  —  10.  (Arnob.  adv.  Gent.,  ii.,  p.  91,  ed.  Muire, 
L.  Bat.,  1651.) — 11.  (Plaut.,  Trin.,  ii.,  4,90,  91.) — 12.  (Anstot., 
H.  A.,  iv.,  8. — JElian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  7.)  —  13  (Lilian,  N.  A.,  vi. 
19. — Hesych. — Phot.  Lex. — Aristoph.,  Av.,  569.  —  Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  i.,  595  ;  ii.,  305.) — 15.  (Apui. , 
Met.,  x.,  p.  251,  ed.  Bip.) — 16.  (Od.,  i.,  152,  421  ;  xviii.,  304  ) — 
17.  (Od.,  viii.,  265.)  —  18.  (Plut.,  De  Pyth.  O’ac  ,  8.  —  Arthaf 
Plan.,  iv..  n.  283.  &c  1 
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The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of  the 
Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  various  kinds 
of  dances,  and,  accordingly,  the  names  of  no  less 
than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to  us.1 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  knowm  : 
only  the  most  important  can  be  mentioned,  and 
such  as  will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the 
ancients. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion  :  Plato*  thought  that  all  dancing  should  be 
based  on  religion,  as  it  was,  he  says,  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  has  been  show’n  under  Chorus,  that 
the  chorus  in  the  oldest  times  consisted  of  the  whole 
population  of  a  city,  who  met  in  a  public  place  to 
offer  up  thanksgivings  to  the  god  of  their  country 
by  singing  hymns  and  performing  dances.  These 
dances,  which,  like  all  others,  were  accompanied  by 
music,  were  therefore  of  a  strictly  religious  nature; 
and  in  all  the  public  festivals,  which  were  so  nu¬ 
merous  among  the  Greeks,  dancing  formed  a  very 
prominent  part.  We  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
that  the  worship  of  Apollo  was  connected  with  a 
religious  dance  called  Hyporchema.  All  the  reli¬ 
gious  dances,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bacchic  and 
the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple,  and  consisted 
of  gentle  movements  of  the  body,  with  various  turn¬ 
ings  and  windings  around  the  altar :  such  a  dance 
was  the  yipavog,  which  Theseus  is  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed  at  Delos  on  his  return  from  Crete.3  The 
Dionysiac  or  Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian  were  of 
a  very  different  nature.  In  the  former,  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetic 
dancing  (vid.  Dionysia):  the  dance  called  BaKx^v 
by  Lucian4 *  was  a  satyric  dance,  and  chiefly  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Ionia  and  Pontus  ;  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  representing  Titans, 
Corybant.ians,  satyrs,  and  husbandmen,  and  the 
spectators  were  so  delighted  with  the  exhibition 
that  they  remained  sitting  the  whole  day  to  witness 
it,  forgetful  of  everything  else.  The  Corybantian 
was  of  a  very  wild  character  :  it  was  chiefly  danced 
in  Phrygia  and  in  Crete :  the  dancers  were  armed, 
struck  their  swords  against  their  shields,  and  dis¬ 
played  the  most  extravagant  fury;  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  chiefly  by  the  flute.3  The  following  wood- 
cut,  from  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,6  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  Corybantian  dance.  Respecting  the 
dances  in  the  theatre,  vid.  Chorus. 


Dancing  was  applied  to  gymnastic  purposes  and 
to  training  for  war,  especially  in  the  Doric  states, 
and  was  believed  to  have  contributed  very  much  to 
the  success  of  the  Dorians  in  war,  as  it  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  evolutions  simultaneously  and 
in  order.  Hence  the  poet  Socrates7  says. 

ol  <5e  jopoff  KaTCkiara  \9eovg  rtpuaiv,  upiaroi 
tv  'Ko'Xepip. 

There  were  various  dances  in  early  times  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war;  hence  Homer8 
calls  the  hoplitae  npvleeg,  a  war-dance  having  been 
called  npvAig  by  the  Cretans.9  Of  such  dances,  the 
mosc  celebrated  was  the  Pyrrhic  (17  Tivpjtixy),  of 

1.  (Meursius,  Orchest.  —  Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  627-630.  —  Pollux, 

Onom .  iv,  95-111. — Liban.,  vnt  j  ,  u>v  ivx-) — ®.  (Leg.,  vii.,  798, 

799.)—3.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  21.)— 4.  (l)e  Salt ,  79.)— 5.  (Lucian,  ib., 

8.— Strabo,  x.,  p.  473. — Plat  ,  Cnt ,  p  54  )— 0.  (vol.  iv.,  pi.  9.)  — 

7.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  o.  629,/.) — 8.  (II.,  xi.,  49  ;  xii.,  77.) — 9.  (Mul¬ 

ler.  Dor.  iii.,  12,  t)  IQ 


which  the  nptiTug  was  probably  onlj  antther  name 
this  Plato1  takes  as  the  representative  of  all  war 
dances.  The  invention  of  this  dance  is  placed  in 
the  mythical  age,  and  is  usually  assigned  to  one 
Pyrrhicos  ;  but  most  of  the  accounts  agree  in  assign 
ing  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan  origin,  though  others  re¬ 
fer  it  to  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Ar  (lil¬ 
ies,  apparently  misled  by  the  name,  for  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  Doric  origin.3  It  was  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute,  and  its  time  was  very  quick  and 
light,  as  is  shown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
(”),  which  must  be  connected  with  this  dance  :  and 
from  the  same  source  came  also  the  Proceleusmatic 
(  ),  or  challenging  foot.3  The  Pyrrhic  dance  was 

performed  in  different  ways  at  various  times  and  in 
various  countries,  for  it  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Doric  states.  Plato4  describes  it  as  repre¬ 
senting,  by  rapid  movements  of  the  bod} ,  the  way  in 
in  which  missiles  and  blows  from  weapons  were 
avoided,  and  also  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy 
were  attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  states  it  was 
probably  not  practised  as  a  training  for  war,  but 
only  as  a  mimetic  dance  :  thus  we  read  of  its  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company  3  It  was 
also  performed  at  Athens  at  the  greater  and  lesser 
Panathenaea  by  Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhich- 
ists  {YlvpfiixioTai),  and  were  trained  at  the  expense 
of  the  choragus.6  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thes¬ 
saly  and  Macedon,  dances  are  performed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  by  men  armed  with  muskets  and  swords.7 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  W.  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  vases,8  represents  three  Pyrrhichists,  two  of 
whom,  with  sword  and  shield,  are  engaged  in  the 
dance,  while  the  third  is  standing  with  a  sword. 
Above  them  is  a  female  balancing  herself  on  the 
head  of  one,  and  apparently  in  the  act  of  perform 
ing  a  somerset ;  she,  no  doubt,  is  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  and  performing  a  very  artistic  kind  of  kv6l<j- 
rr/aig  or  tumbling,  for  the  Greek  performances  of 
this  kind  surpass  anything  we  can  imagine  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  Her  danger  is  increased  by  the  person 
below,  who  holds  a  sword  pointing  towards  her.  A 
female  spectator,  sitting,  looks  on  astonished  at  the 
exhibition. 


The  Pyrrhic  dance  was  introduced  in  the  public 
games  at  Rome  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  it  was 
danced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Asi#* 
and  Bithynia.9  It  seems  to  have  been  much  liked 
by  the  Romans ;  it  was  exhibited  both  by  Caligula 
and  Nero,10  and  also  frequently  by  Hadrian.11  Athe- 
naeus12  says  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  still  prac¬ 
tised  in  his  time  (the  third  century  A.D.)  at  Sparta, 

1.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.) — 2.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  630,  c.  —  Strabo, 
x.,  p.  466. — Plat.,  Leg.,  p.  796. — Lucian,  ib.,  9.) — 3.  (Miiller, 
Hist.  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  161.) — 4.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  815.) — 5.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  vi.,  1,  Q  12.) — 6.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Nub.,  988. — Lysias, 
abroA.  Su> poSoK.,  p.  698,  ed.  Reiske.) — 7.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  ii.,  p.  21,  22.) — 8.  (ed.  Tischbein,  vol.  i.,  j.1.  60.) — 9 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  39.) — 10.  (Dion  Cass  ,  lx.,  7.— Suet.,  Nero,  12.)- 

11.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  19.) — 12.  ^xiv.,  p.  631,  a.) 
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where  it  was  danced  by  boys  from  the  age  of  fifteen, 
but  that  in  other  places  it  had  become  a  species  of 
Dionysiac  dance,  in  which  the  history  of  Dionysus 
was  represented,  and  where  the  dancers,  instead  of 
arms  carried  the  thyrsus  and  torches. 

Another  important  gymnastic  dance  was  perform¬ 
ed  at  the  festival  of  yv/ivonacdla  at  Sparta,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the  chief 
object,  according  to  Muller, 1  was  to  represent  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  and  dancing  in  intimate  union  :  re¬ 
specting  the  dance  at  this  festival,  see  Gymnopaidia. 

There  were  other  dances  besides  the  Pyrrhic  in 
which  the  performers  had  arms,  but  these  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practised  with 
any  view  to  training  for  war.  Such  was  the  Kap- 
rc ala,  peculiar  to  the  JSnianians  and  Magnetes, 
which  was  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  one  lays  down  his  arms,  sows  the 
ground,  and  ploughs  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  frequently 
looking  around  as  if  afraid ;  then  comes  a  robber, 
whom  as  soon  as  the  other  sees,  he  snatches  up  his 
arms,  and  fights  with  him  for  the  oxen.  All  these 
movements  are  rhythmical,  accompanied  by  the  flute. 
At  last  the  robber  binds  the  man  and  drives  away 
the  oxen,  but  sometimes  the  husbandman  conquers.2 
Similar  dances  by  persons  with  arms  are  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  on  the  same  occasion.  These  dances 
were  frequently  performed  at  banquets  for  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  guests,3  where  also  the  tcvdiortipeg 
were  often  introduced,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
dance  flung  themselves  on  their  head  and  alighted 
again  upon  their  feet.  See  Cubisteres,  where  the 
remarks  which  are  made  respecting  the  Kvbiurav  elg 
uaxatpag  are  well  illustrated  by  the  following  wood- 
cut  from  the  Museo  Borbonico,  vol.  vii.,  tav.  58. 
We  learn  from  Tacitus4  that  the  German  youths 
also  used  to  dance  among  swords  and  spears  point¬ 
ed  at  them. 


4 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  Greece,  by 
courtesans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very  indecent 
and  lascivious  nature  5  The  dancers  seem  to  have 
trequently  represented  Bacchanals :  many  such  dan¬ 
cers  occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  in  a  variety  of  graceful  attitudes.* 
Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms,  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  oppog,  which  was 
danced  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together  ; 
the  youth  danced  first  some  movements  suited  to 
his  age,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol¬ 
lowed  in  measured  steps  and  with  feminine  gestures. 
Lucian7  says  that  it  was  similar  to  the  dance  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Gymnopsedia.8  Another  common 
dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibasis,  which  is  described 
in  a  separate  article. 


1.  (Dor.,  iv.,  6,  6  8.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vi.,  1,  I)  7,  8. — Athen., 
1.,  p.  15,/.,  16,  a. — Maxim.  Tyr.,  Diss.,  xxviii.,  4.) — 3.  (Athen., 
iv.,  p.  155,6) — 4.  (Germ.,  24.) — 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10. — 
Plant.,  Stich.,  v.,  2,  11.)  —  6.  (Vid.  Museo  Borb.,  vol.  vii.,  tav. 
t4-40  vol.  ix.,  tav.  17  ;  vol.  x.,  tav.  5,  6, 54.) — 7.  (De  Salt..  12.) 
— 8.  (Compare  Miiller,  Dor.,  iv.,  6,  6  5') 
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In  many  of  the  Greek  states,  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia  These 
dancers  always  belonged  to  the  hetasiae  Xeno¬ 
phon1  describes  a  mimetic  dance  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  symposium  where  Socrates  was  pres¬ 
ent.  It  was  performed  by  a  maiden  and  a  youtl 
belonging  to  a  Syracusan,  who  is  called  the  opuna 
To6i6dona\og,  and  represented  the  loves  of  Dirnvsuf 
and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  dancers  on  the  tight-rope,  see  Pu 

NAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  an¬ 
cient  times  in  connexion  with  religious  festivals  and 
rites,  and  was  practised,  according  to  Servius,3  be¬ 
cause  the  ancients  thought  that  no  part  of  the  body 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  religion.  The 
dances  of  the  salii,  which  were  performed  by  men  of 
patrician  families,  are  described  elsewhere.  {Vid. 
Ancile.)  Dionysius3  mentions  a  dance  with  arms 
at  the  Ludi  Magni,  which,  according  to  his  usual 
plan  of  referring  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek 
origin,  he  calls  the  Pyrrhic.  There  was  another 
old  Roman  dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Belli- 
crejpa  Saltatio,  which  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  vir¬ 
gins,  in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  befall 
his  state.4  Dancing,  however,  was  not  performed 
by  any  Roman  citizens  except  in  connexion  with  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  such  dancing 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  statements,  that  the 
ancient  Romans  did  not  consider  dancing  disgrace¬ 
ful,  and  that  not  only  freemen,  but  the  sons  c  >f  sen¬ 
ators  and  noble  matrons,  practised  it  *  In  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  we  know  that  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  highly  disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance  .  Ci 
cero  reproaches  Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dance* 
{sallator),  and  adds  “  nemo  fere  saltat  sobuus,  -nti 
forte  insanit.',i 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  Empire,  are  de 
scribed  under  Pantomimus.7 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.  {Vid.  Inter- 
niCTUM,  p  543.) 

SALUTATO'RES  was  the  name  given  in  the  la 
ter  times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire  to  z 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  living  by  visiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  early  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  {salutare),  and  to  accom 
pany  them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arost 
from  the  visits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  later 
times  into  the  above-mentioned  practice  ;  and  such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  among 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  vain  persons  at 
Rome,  who  were  gratified  by  this  attention.8  ( Vid 
Sportula.) 

SAMBUCA  (oapbvKTj  or  oclBvkt}9),  a  Harp. 

The  preceding  Latin  and  Greek  names  are  witn 
good  reason  represented  by  Bochart,  Vossius,  and 
other  critics  to  be  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  *030 
(sabeca),  which  occurs  in  Daniel.10  The  perform¬ 
ances  of  sambucistrice  ( aapbvKicr;  cat )  were  only 
known  to  the  early  Romans  as  luxuries  brought 
over  from  Asia.11  The  Athenians  considered  them 
as  an  exotic  refinement  ;13  and  the  Rhodian  women 
who  played  on  the  harp  at  the  marriage-feast  of 


1.  (Symp.,  ix.,  2,  7.) — 2.  (ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  v.,  73.)  —  3  (vii., 
72.)— -4.  (Fest.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  i.,  11,  6  18. — Ma¬ 
crob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  10.)— 6.  (Pro  Muren.,  6.  —  Compare  in  Pis.,  10  ) 
— 7.  (Meursius,  Orchestra.— Burette,  Dela  Danse  des  Anciens 
— Krause,  Gymnastik  und  Agon,  der  Hell.,  p.  807,  Ac.)  —  8 
(Mercenarius  Salutator,  Colum.,  Praef.,  i. — Mart.,  x.,  74. — Bec¬ 
ker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  146.)  — 9.  (Arcad  De  Accent.,  p  107.)  —  10 
(iii.,  5,  7,  10.)  —  11.  (Plaut.,  Stich  ^  ii.,  3,  57. — Liv.,  xxxir  ,  6.) 
— 12.  (Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Meineke.) 


SAMBUGA 


SANDARAO  fl  A 


Oaranus  in  Macedonia,  clothed  in  very  thin  tunics, 
were  introduced  with  a  view  to  give  to  the  euter- 
lainment  the  highest  degree  of  splendour.  Some 
Greek  authors  expressly  attributed  the  invention  of 
this  instrument  to  the  Syrians  or  Phoenicians.1 
The  opinion  of  those  who  ascribed  it  to  the  lyric 
poet  Ibycus  can  only  authorize  the  conclusion  that 
He  had  the  merit  of  inventing  some  modification  of 
it,  the  instrument,  as  improved  by  him,  being  called 
1 6vKi,vov.i  Strabo,  moreover,  represents  cr apbvKy  as 
a  “  barbarous”  name.3 

The  sambuca  is  several  times  mentioned  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  small  triangular  harp  ( rpiyuvov ), 
which  it  resembled  in  the  principles  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  though  it  was  much  larger  and  more  compli¬ 
cated.  The  triganum,  a  representation  of  which 
from  the  Museum  at  Naples  is  given  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  was  held  like  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  the 


performer,*  whereas  the  harp  was  sometimes  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  stature  of  the  performer, 
and  was  placed  upon  the  ground.  The  harp  of  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytae  had  only  four  strings.4 
Those  which  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  Egyptian 
tombs  (see  Denon,  Wilkinson,  &c.)  have  from  foui 
to  thirty-eight.  One  of  them,  taken  from  Bruce’s 
Travels,  is  here  introduced.  From  the  allusions  to 
this  instrument  in  Vitruvius,6  we  find  that  the  long¬ 
est  string  was  calkd  the  “  proslambanomenos,”  the 
next  “  hypate,”  the  shortest  but  one  “  paranete,” 
and  the  shortest,  which  had,  consequently,  the  high¬ 
est  tone,  was  called  “  nete.”  ( Vid .  Music,  p.  646. ) 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  harp  appears  to 
have  come  into  more  general  use,7  and  was  played 
by  men  (aapbvKiarai)  as  well  as  women.8 

Sambuca  was  also  the  name  of  a  military  engine, 
used  to  scale  the  walls  and  towers  of  besieged  cit¬ 
ies.  It  was  called  by  this  name  on  account  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  harp.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  may  conceive  an  idea  of  its  construe 
tion  by  turning  to  the  woodcut,  and  supposing  a 
mast  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place  of 
the  longest  strings,  and  to  have  at  its  summit  an 
apparatus  of  pulleys,  from  which  ropes  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  harp.  We  must  sup- 
oose  a  strong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  guarded  it 
the  sides  with  palisades,  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  to  be  capable  of  being  loweied 
ir  raised  at  pleasure  by  means  of  the  ropes  and  pul- 
(eys.  A,  the  siege  of  Syracuse  Marcellus  had  en¬ 
gines  of  this  description  fixed  upon  vessels,  which 
he  rowers  moved  up  to  the  walls  so  that  the  sol¬ 
ders  might  enter  the  city  by  ascending  the  ladders.9 

1.  (Athen.,  iv.,  175,  d.) — 2.  (Athen.,  1.  c.  —  Suidas,  ».  v.  '1 66- 
tiviv,  '\6vk6s,  Xap&Jxai  )  —  3.  (x.,  3,  t)  17.)  —  4.  (Spoil,  Misc. 
Erud.  Ant.,  p  21.)  —  5.  (Athen.,  xiv.,  633,/.)  —  6.  (vi.,  1.)— 7. 
(Pei's.,  v.,  v5.— Spart.,  Hadr.,  26.)— 8.  (Athen.,  iv..  182,  c.)— 9. 
(Puiyb.,  via.,  5.—  Plat.,  Marc.,  p.  558,  ed.  Steph.-  Athen.,  xiv., 
634,  b. — Onoxandr.,  Stiut,  42.  Vitruv..  x.,  16,  9  — Festus,  g. 

•  Sambuca  — Atrien  De  iV1."h  ap.  Math.  V«t.,  p.  7  ) 


When  an  inland  city  was  beleaguered,  the  sambuci 
was  mounted  upon  wheels.1 

*SAMIA  TERRA  (ha/iia  yrj).  “  The  Samian 
Earth,”  says  Sir  John  Hill,  “  was  a  dense,  ponder¬ 
ous,  unctuous  clay,  of  a  sub-astringent  taste,  and 
either  white  or  ash-coloured.  It  was  dug  in  the 
island  of  Samos,  whence  it  had  its  name,  and  never 
was  found  in  any  other  place  that  we  know  of.”  It 
consisted  principally  of  alumine,  according  to  Ad¬ 
ams.  The  aoTTip  was  merely  a  dense  variety  of  it. 
“The  Samian  earth,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  wa3 
obtained  from  a  vein  of  considerable  extent,  but 
only  two  feet  in  height  between  the  rocks  which 
formed  its  roof  and  floor,  so  that  one  could  not 
stand  erect  while  digging  it,  but  was  obliged  to  lie 
upon  his  back  or  side.  This  vein  contained  four 
different  qualities  of  earth,  which  became  better  in 
proportion  as  it  was  obtained  from  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  vein.  The  outer  and  inferior  kind,  called  as¬ 
ter  (uott/p),  was  chiefly  or  solely  employed  for  cleans¬ 
ing  garments.”  3 

♦SAMIIIS  LAPIS  ( 'Ztigioc  Tiidoc).  According  to 
Gesnwr  and  De  Laet,  the  Samian  Stone  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  substances  as  the  Samian 
earth,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  hardness.3 

SAMNPTES  ( Vid .  Gladiatores,  p.  477.) 

*SAMPS/YCHON  (augipv^ov),  a  species  of  plant, 
the  Origanum  marjorana,  or  Marjoram.  It  was 
Sampsychon  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Syria,  and  Amar- 
acus  in  other  places,  such  as  Cyzicus,  &c.* 

SANDA'LIUM  (aavddXiov  or  advSaXov),  a  kind 
of  shoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homeric 
age,  however,  it  was  not  confined  to  either  sex,  and 
consisted  of  a  wooden  sole  fastened  to  the  foot  writk 
thongs.5  In  later  times,  the  sandalium  must  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  vnody/xa,  which  wras  a  simple  sole 
bound  under  the  foot,6  whereas  the  sandalium,  also 
called  (3Xavria  or  (SXavry,  was  a  sole  with  a  piece 
of  leather  covering  the  toes,  so  that  it  formed  the 
transition  from  the  virudypa  to  real  shoes.  The  piece 
of  leather  over  the  toes  was  called  Ipvyoq  or  fuyov.7 
The  oavdulua  a&ya  in  Strabo8  are,  however,  not 
sandalia  without  the  tyvyov,  but,  as  Becker9  justly  re¬ 
marks,  sandalia  which  did  not  belong  to  one  anoth 
er,  or  did  not  form  a  pair,  and  one  of  which  was  lar¬ 
ger  or  higher  than  the  other.  The  f vyov  was  fre¬ 
quently  adorned  with  costly  embroidery  and  gold,19 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  luxurious 
articles  of  female  dress.11  This  small  cover  of  the 
toes,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  fasten  the  san¬ 
dalium  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongs,  likewise  beau¬ 
tifully  adorned,  were  attached  to  it.13  Although 
sandalia,  as  we  have  stated,  were  in  Greece,  and 
subsequently  at  Rome  also,  worn  by  women  only, 
yet  there  are  traces  that,  at  least  in  the  East,  they 
were  also  worn  by  men.13 

The  Roman  ladies,  to  whom  this  ornament  of  the 
foot  was  introduced  from  Greece,  wore  sandalia 
which  appear  to  have  been  no  less  beautiful  and 
costly  than  those  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Ori¬ 
ental  nations.14 

SANDAPILA.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

*SANDAR'ACHA  ( aavdapdxy ),  a  red  pigment, 
called  now  Realgar,  or  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Thenard,  it  consists  of 


1.  (Veget.,  iv.,  21. — Bito  ap.  Math.  Vet.,  p.  110,  111.) — 2.  (Di¬ 

oscor.,  v.,  171. — Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  108. — Moore’s 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  76.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  172. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  41. — Geopon.,  xi.,27. — Adams,  Append 
s.  v.)  —  5.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc.,  79,  83,  139.)  —  6.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  84,  with  Kuhn’s  emendation.) — 7.  (Aristoph.,  Ly- 
sistr,,  390,  with  the  schol. — Hesych.,  s.  v.  Kuydj. — Pollux,  Onom., 
vii.,  81. — Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  54,  ed.  Dobr.) — 8.  (vi.,  1,  p.  13,  Tauchn.) 
— 9.  (Charikles,  ii.,  367,  <fec.) — 10.  (Cephisod.  ap.  Poll.,  Onom., 
vii.,  87. — Clem.  Alex.,  Psedagog.,  ii.,  11.) — 11.  (iElian,  V.  H  ,  i., 
18.) — 12.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  92.) — 13  (Herod.,  ii.,  91. —  St 
Mark,  vi.,  9.)  —14.  (Tarpilius  ap.  Non  ,  v  24  — Terent.,  Eu¬ 
nuch.,  v.,  7,  4.) 
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75  parts  ol  arsenic  and  25  of  sulphur.  It  was  free¬ 
ly  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a  caustic  and 
stimulant.  “  An  adulterate  kind  of  sandaracha,” 
says  Di.  Moore,  “  was  made,  according  to  Pliny,  of 
calcined  white  lead  ;  that  is,  the  red  lead  he  had 
just  before  described  under  the  name  of  usta  was 
substituted  for  realgar.  But  Vitruvius  prefers  to 
the  native  sandaracha  this  substitute,  which  he  des¬ 
ignates  by  no  other  name,  simply  saying  that  ce- 
russa  is  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace  converted  into 
sandaracha.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  mine  of  sandar¬ 
acha  at  Pompeiopolis,  in  Paphlagonia,  in  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dangerous  exhalations  from  the  miner¬ 
al,  none  others  were  employed  but  slaves  who  had 
been  sold  on  account  of  crime  **' 

*SANDIX  (ffdvdtf),  a  red  or  scarlet  paint,  formed 
of  the  mixture  of  sandaracha  with  rubrica  in  equal 
proportions.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil, 
erroneously  takes  it  for  an  herb  yielding  a  dye  ;  and 
La  Cerda,  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  says  that 
satidix  is  both  an  herb  and  a  colour.2 

♦SANT'ALON  (advraXov),  the  Sandal-tree  and 
its  wood.  Arrian  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind 
of  wood  under  the  name  of  aayaXiva  fvAa,  where 
probably  we  ought  to  reau  oavduhtva  or  oavraluva, 
or  else  aarukiva.3 

♦SAPPHI'RUS  (odn<peipog),  the  Sapphire.  “  The 
sapphire  of  the  ancients,”  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  de¬ 
scribed  by  Theophrastus  as  sprinkled  with  gold 
(XpviwruoToe),  and  in  which  Pliny  says  gold  spar- 
ides  ( scintillat ),  is  agreed  by  all  to  have  been  our 
lapis-lazuli.  The  name  is  Hebrew,  and  occurs 
repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  applied  to  the 
same  substance.  What  the  ancients  took  for  gold 
was  the  iron  pyrites  often  disseminated  in  this  min¬ 
eral,  and  forming  a  feature  in  its  external  character 
upon  which,  under  their  mistake,  they  were  inclined 
to  lay  much  stress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
other  minerals  besides  lapis-lazuli  were  included  un¬ 
der  the  name  sapphire.  Pliny  speaks  of  purple 
sapphires,  of  which  the  best,  he  says,  are  the  Me¬ 
dian.”4 

SARCO'PHAGUS.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  460.) 

SA'llCULUM,  a  sarriendo s  (oKaMg,  anaAiar-ppL- 
ov),  a  Hoe,  chiefly  used  in  weeding  gardens,  corn¬ 
fields,  and  vineyards.6  It  was  also  sometimes  used 
to  cover  the  seed  when  sown,7  and  in  mountainous 
countries  it  served  instead  of  a  plough.8  Direc¬ 
tions  for  using  it  to  clear  the  surface  of  the  ground 
(amXketv,*  cxaheveiv10)  are  given  by  Palladius.11 

*SARDA  or  SARDUS  (adpdog),  the  Carnelian. 
Pliny  says  it  was  found  first  at  Sardes,  intending 
probably  by  this  to  suggest  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  term  from  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  where,  according  to  Kircher,  very  good 
ones  are  obtained.  Epiphanius  says  it  received  its 
name  from  some  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  the 
fish  called  sardine  (aapdicp  IxOvi  Terapixev/ievq)). 
“  The  carnelian,”  says  Sir  John  Hill,  “  is  one  of 
the  semipellucid  gems,  and  has  its  name  Carneolus, 
Carniolus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written, 
Corniolus,  from  its  colour,  which  resembles  flesh 
( caro ,  carnis)  with  more  or  less  of  the  blood  in  it.” 
The  best  carnelians  had  been  obtained  from  near 
Babylon,  in  working  certain  stone  quarries,  where  it 
was  found  enveloped  in  the  rock ;  but  that  locality, 
Pliny  says,  had  failed.  It  was,  however,  a  common 
gem,  and  occurred  in  many  other  places.  “  The  car- 

1.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  121. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Moore’s  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  57,  58.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  23. — Moore’s  Anc. 
Mineral.,  p.  57.)— 3.  (Billerbeck,  Flora  Classica,  p.  179.)  — 4. 
(Theophr  ,  De  Lapid.,  c.  43. — Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  166.) — 5. 
(\arro,  Do  Ling.  Lat.,v.,  31.) — 6.  (Hor.,Carm.,  i.,1,  11. — Ovid, 
Met.,  xi.,  36. — Fast.,  i.,  699  ;  iv.,  930. — Plaut.,  True.,  ii.,  2,  21. 
— Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  10. — Colum.,  x.,  21. — Pallad.,  i.,  43.) — 7. 
(Colum.,  ii.,  11.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  19,  s.  49.) — 9.  (Herod., 
ii.,  14.) — 10.  (Schol.  in  Theocrit.,  x.,  14.  ) — 11.  (De  Re  Rust., 
ii.,  9.) 


nelian,”  says  \flams,  “consists  mostly  of silex ;  bin, 
according  to  Bruckmann,  the  ancients  used  the 
name  in  a  generic  sense,  comprehending  under  it 
all  the  finer  species  of  hornstones  or  agates.  The 
red  were  called  carnelians,  the  white  onyxes  ;  and 
those  compounded  of  both,  sardonyxes.”1 

*SARD'ONYX  ( oapdoiwf),  the  Sardonyx,  a  pm 
cious  stone.  This  variety,  according  to  Cleaveland, 
differs  from  the  carnelian  ( vid .  Sarda)  in  its  coloui 
only,  which  is  reddish  yellow,  or  nearly  orange, 
sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  brown.  “  The  sardon¬ 
yx,”  says  Dr.  Moore,  “mentioned  by  Pliny  next 
after  opal,  as  holding  the  next  rank,  wTas  evidently 
the  same  stone  with  that  now  so  called.  But  under 
the  same  denomination  seem  to  have  been  compre¬ 
hended  other  varieties  of  chalcedony,  and  especial¬ 
ly  that  species  of  carnelian  wdiich  Werner  calls 
Sardonyx,  whose  colours  are  in  alternate  bands  of 
red  and  white,  and,  when  the  stone  is  cut  in  certain 
directions,  resemble  the  flesh  seen  through  the  fin¬ 
ger  nail.  The  first  Roman  who  sealed  with  a  sar¬ 
donyx  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  from  whose 
time  this  sort  of  gem  was  much  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  it  being  almost  the  only  one  which  left  a  fair 
impression,  and  brought  away  with  it  no  portion  of 
the  wax.  This  gem  was  most  approved  when  it 
exhibited  distinct  colours  and  bands  well  defined. 
The  localities  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  India,  Arabia, 
and  Armenia.”* 

SARISSA.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wagon, 
which  was  used  by  the  country- people  of  Italy  for 
conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields,  trees,  and  the 
like  from  one  place  to  another.3  Its  name,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous 
nations,  show  that  it  was  introduced  from  them 
into  Italy.4  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a 
sarracum,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  bv 
Quinctilian,5  who  even  regards  the  word  sarracum 
as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus*  states  that,  during 
a  plague,  the  mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  city  upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of 
the  barbarous  nations  with  which  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  used  these  wagons  also  in  war, 
and  placed  them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortifica 
tion  ;7  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in  their  wTan 
derings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole  lives  upon 
them,  with  their  wives  and  children,  whence  Am- 
mianus  compares  such  a  caravan  of  sarraca,  with 
all  that  was  conveyed  upon  them,  to  a  wmndering 
city.  The  Romans  appear  to  have  used  the  wrord 
sarracum  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum,  and  Ju¬ 
venal8  goes  even  so  far  as  to  apply  it  to  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  stars  w'hich  was  generally  called  plaustrum.9 

SARTA'GO  ( rr/yavov )  was  a  sort  of  pan,  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  fat  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c.l°  Frequently,  also,  dishes  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  ingredients  seem  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  such  a  sartago,  as  Persius11  speaks  of  a 
sartago  loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and 
improper  expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  more  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan. 

SATISDA'TIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

SA'TURA,  or,  in  the  softened  form,  SATIRA,  is 
the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  wh.  jh  we  call  sat- 

1.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.,  43. — Cleaveland’s  Mineral.,  p.  250 
— Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  154.) — 2.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p 

153.) — 3.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  1.  —  Juv.,  iii.,  254.) — 4.  (Sidon.,  Epiat 
iv.,  18.  —  Ammian.  Marcell.,  xxxi.,  2.)  —  5.  (viii.,  3,  21.)  —  € 
(Anton.  Philos.,  13.)— 7.  (Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  iii.,  35.) — 8.  (v- 
22.)  —  9.  (Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehic.,  ii.,  31.)  —  10  (Plin.  H.  N 
xvi.,  22  — Juv.,  x.,  63.)—! ).  (i.,  79.) 
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ne.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we  have  to 
distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  satires,  viz.,  the 
early  satura  and  the  later  satira,  which  received  its 
perfect  development  from  the  poet  C.  Lucilius  (148- 
103  B.C.).  Both  species  of  poetry,  however,  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  The  literal 
meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is  sat,  comes 
nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot-pourri,  or  to  the 
Latin  farrago,  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  things.  The 
name  was  accordingly  applied  by  the  Romans  in 
many  ways,  but  always  to  things  consisting  of  vari¬ 
ous  parts  or  ingredients,  e.  g.,  lanx  satura,  an  offer¬ 
ing  consisting  of  various  fruits,  such  as  were  offered 
at  harvest  festivals  and  to  Ceres;1  lex  per saiuram 
lata,  a  law  which  contained  several  distinct  regula¬ 
tions  at  once.2  It  would  appear  from  the  etymolo¬ 
gy  of  the  word,  that  the  earliest  Roman  satura,  of 
which  we  otherwise  scarcely  know  anything,  must 
have  treated  in  one  work  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
just  as  they  occurred  to  the  writer,  and  perhaps, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  satires  of  Varro,  half  in 
prose  and  half  in  verse,  or  in  verses  of  different 
metre.  Another  feature  of  the  earliest  satura,  as 
we  learn  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,3  is 
that  it  was  scenic,  that  is,  an  improvisatory  and 
irregular  kind  of  dramatic  performance,  of  the  same 
class  as  the  versus  Fescennini.  ( Vid.  Fescennina.) 
When  Livius  Andronicus  introduced  the  regular 
drama  at  Rome,  the  people,  on  account  of  their 
fondness  for  such  extempore  jokes  and  railleries, 
still  continued  to  keep  up  their  former  amusements, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  exodia  of  later 
times  were  the  old  saturee  merely  under  another 
name.  ( Vid.  Exodia.) 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
writers  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the  satires 
of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  rate,  however, 
neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made  any 
great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetry,  as 
Quinctilian4 5  does  not  mention  either  of  them,  and 
describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great  writer  of 
satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the  new  kind  of 
satira,  which  resembled,  on  the  whole,  that  species 
of  poetry  which  is  in  modern  times  designated  by 
the  same  name,  and  which  was  no  longer  scenic  or 
dramatic.  The  character  of  this  new  satira  was 
afterward  emphatically  called  character  Lucilianus .* 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters, 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  the 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal, 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Their 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  free  as  at  Athens, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similiar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter.  The 
poets,  in  their  satires,  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any  in¬ 
fluence  upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great  modi¬ 
fications,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of  the 
time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from  the 
personal  character  and  temperament  of  the  poet 
himself;  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances  that 
wre  have  to  explain  the  differences  between  the  sat¬ 
ires  of  Lucilius,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already,  by  his  own  example, 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satires,  Teren- 
tius  Varro,  in  his  youth,  wrote  a  kind  of  satires 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like  the 


i.  (Acron.  ad  Horat ,  Sat.,  i.,  1. — Diomed.,  iii.,  p.  483,  ed. 
Putsch.)— 2.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Satura.) — 3.  (vii.,  2.) — 4.  (x.,  J  93.) 
5  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  2.) 


satira  of  L  filius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture  ol 
verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different  metres 
but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  saturse.  They  were 
altogether  of  a  peculiar  character  ;  they  were 
therefore  called  satirae  Varronianas,  or  Menippeae, 
or  Cynicas,  the  latter  because  he  was  said  to  have 
imitated  the  works  of  the  Cynic  philosopher  Menip 
pus.1 

SATURA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  580.) 

SATUllNA'LIA,  the  festival  of  Saturnus.  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  attributed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
Falling  towards  the  end  of  December,  at  the  season 
when  the  agricultural  labours  of  the  year  were  fully 
completed,  it  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  by  the 
rustic  population  as  a  sort  of  joyous  harvest-home, 
and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  as  a  period  of  absolute  relaxation  and 
unrestrained  merriment.  During  its  continuance 
no  public  business  could  be  transacted,  the  law 
courts  were  closed,  the  schools  kept  holyday,  t« 
commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish  a  male¬ 
factor  involved  pollution.3  Special  indulgences  were 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  each  domestic  establish¬ 
ment  :  they  were  relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils ; 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  pileus,  the  badge  of 
freedom ;  were  granted  full  freedom  of  speech  ;  and 
partook  of  a  banquet  attired  in  the  clothes  of  their 
masters,  and  were  waited  upon  by  them  at  table.3 

All  ranks  devoted  themselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  friends, 
cerei  or  wax  tapers  being  the  common  offering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superiors,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  Io  Saturnalia  (this 
was  termed  clamare  Saturnalia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  interrupt  the 
rites  of  such  a  happy  day.4 

Many  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Christmas  and  of  the  Italian  Carnival.  Thus,  on 
the  Saturnalia,  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aediles,®  just  as  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors  the 
most  rigid  were  wont  to  countenance  card-playing 
on  Christmas-eve  ;  the  whole  population  threw  off 
the  toga,  wore  a  loose  gown  called  synthesis,  and 
walked  about  with  the  pileus  on  their  heads,6 
which  reminds  us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps, 
and  other  disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mum¬ 
mers  ;  the  cerei  were  probably  employed  as  the 
moccoli  now  are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carnival ; 
and,  lastly,  one  of  the  amusements  in  private  so 
ciety  was  the  election  of  a  mock  king,7  which  at 
once  calls  to  recollection  the  characteristic  cere 
mony  of  Twelfth-night. 

Saturnus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  Lati 
um,  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear¬ 
ance  of  his  guest  and  benefactor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  reared  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the  Fo 
rum,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  another 
as  related  by  Varro,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan 
dering  Pelasgi,  upon  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  ; 
and  Hercules,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  the 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last-named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 

1.  (Cell. ,  ji.,  18.) — 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  10, 16. — Mart.,  i.,  86.) — 

Suet.,  Octav.,  32.— Plin.,  Ep.,  viii.,  7.) — 3.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7 

— Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  19. — Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  7,  5. — Mart.,  xi.,  6  ;  xiv.,  1 
— Athen.,  xiv.,  44.) — 4.  (Catull.,  14. — Senec.,  Ep.,  18. — Suet., 

Octav.,  75.  —  Mart.,v.,  18,  19;  vii.,  53;  xiv.,  1.  —  Plin.,  Ep. 
iv.,  9. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  8,  10. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  iii.,  407.' 

5.  (Mart.,  v.,  84;  xiv.,  1  ;  xi.,  6.) — 6.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  141  ;  vi.,  24 

xiv.,  1  ;  xi.,  6. — Senec.,  Ep.,  18.) — 7.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  IS 

Arrian,  Diss.  Epictet.,  i  ,  25.  Lucian,  Sat.,  4.) 
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teiurn  to  Gieece,  as  the  authors  of  the  Saturna¬ 
lia *  1 * *  Ret  ords  approaching  more  nearly  to  history 
referred  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  the 
first  celebration  of  the  festival,  to  epochs  com¬ 
paratively  recent,  to  the  reign  of  Tatius,*  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,*’  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,*  to  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  A.  Sempronius  and  M.  Minutius,  B.C.  497, 
or  to  that  of  T.  Lartius  in  the  preceding  year.5 
These  conflicting  statements  may  be  easily  recon¬ 
ciled  by  supposing  that  the  appointed  ceremonies 
were  in  these  rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to 
time,  or  corrupted,  and  again  at  different  periods 
revived,  purified,  extended,  and  performed  with 
fresh  splendour  and  greater  regularity.6 

During  the  Republic,  although  the  whole  month 
if  December  was  considered  as  dedicated  to  Sat- 
irn,7  only  one  day,  the  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.,  was  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  rites  of  the  divinity  :  when  the 
month  was  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  days 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  the  Sat¬ 
urnalia  fell  on  the  xvi.  Kal.  Jan.,  which  gave  rise  to 
confusion  and  mistakes  among  the  more  ignorant 
portion  of  the  people.  To  obviate  this  inconve¬ 
nience,  and  allay  all  religious  scruples,  Augustus 
enacted  that  three  whole  days,  the  17th,  18th,  and 
19th  of  December,  should  in  all  time  coming  be 
hallowed,  thus  embracing  both  the  old  and  new 
style.8  A  fourth  day  was  added,  we  know  not 
when  or  by  whom,  and  a  fifth,  with  the  title  J uve- 
nalis,  by  Caligula,9  an  arrangement  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some  years,  was  restored 
and  confirmed  by  Claudius.10 

But  although,  strictly  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  Republic,  was  consecrated  to  religious 
observances,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus,  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Saturnalibus  primis11), 
Cicero  mentions  the  second  and  third  ( secundis 
Saturnalibus ,18  Saturnalibus  tertiis13) ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  merry-making  lasted  during  seven 
days,  for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellana;,  employed 
the  expression  septern  Saturnalia,  a  phrase  copied 
in  later  times  by  Memmius  ;14  and  even  Martial 
speaks  of  Saturni  sepitm  dies,13  although  in  many 
other  passages  he  alludes  to  the  five  days  observ¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  the  edicts  of  Caligula  and 
Claudius.16  In  reality,  under  the  Empire,  three  dif¬ 
ferent  festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period 
of  seven  days.  First  came  the  Saturnalia  proper, 
commencing  on  xvi.  Kal.  Dec.,  followed  by  the 
Opalta,  anciently  coincident  with  the  Saturnalia,17 
on  xiv.  Kal.  Jan.  ;  these  two  together  lasted  for 
nve  days,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  were  occupied 
with  the  Sigillana,  so  called  from  little  earthen¬ 
ware  figures  (sigilla,  oscilla)  exposed  for  sale  at  this 
season,  and  given  as  toys  to  children. 

*SATYRTON  (aariipiov),  a  plant,  having  the 
property  of  exciting  salacity,  whence  the  name. 
The  oarvptov  rpi<pv%Xoi>  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures,  as  Adams  re¬ 
marks.  Sprengel  inclines  to  the  Tulipa  Gesneria- 
na.  The  aarvpiov  kpvOpoviov  has  been  commonly 
held  for  the  Erylhromum  Dens  Canis,  or  Dog's-tooth ; 
Sprengel,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfied  about  it.18 

*11.  A  rour-footed  amphibious  animal.  ( Vid.  En- 
■ydrus.) 

*SAT'YRUS.  ( Vid .  Simi a.) 

*  SAURUS  and  SAURA  ( aavpoc ,  aavpa).  “  These 
terms  are  applied  to  several  species  of  the  genus 

1.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.)— 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  50.)— 3.  (Dionys., 
iii.,  32. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  8.) — 4.  (Dionys.,  vi.,  1. — Macrob.,  1. 
e.) — 5.  (Dionys.,  vi.,  1. — Liv.,  ii.,  2i.) — 6.  (Compare  Liv.,  xxiii., 

1,  sub  fin.) — 7.  (Macrob.,  i.,  7.)— 8.  (Id.,  i.,  10.) — 9.  (Dion  Cass., 

lix.,  6. — Suet.,  Cal.,  17.) — 10  (Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  2.) — 11.  (Liv., 

xxx.,  36.)— 12.  (ad  Att.,  xv.,  32.)— 13.  (ad  Att.,  v.,  20.)— 14.  (Ma¬ 

crob.,  i.,  10.)— 15.  (xiv.,  72.)—  16.  (ii.,  89  ;  xiv.,  79,  141.)— 17. 

(Macrob.,  i.,  10.)— 18.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  133, 134.— Adams,  Append., 
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Lacata;  to  the  Salamander,  the  Stellio,  and  the 
Gecko.  The  oavpoQ  x^uP°C  noticed  by  .Elian  mus* 
have  been  the  Lacerta  viridis,  L.  It  is  a  very  large 
species.  Virgil  mentions  it  in  the  following  line  : 

“  ‘  Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos.' m 

*11.  A  species  of  fish,  about  which  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  prevails.  “  Some  have  referred  it,”  says 
Adams,  “to  the  Salmo  Saurus,  L.,  called  at  Rome 
Tarantola.  Schweighaeuser  mentions  that  Ca¬ 
mus  supposed  it  the  same  as  the  uixM-  Schneider, 
upon  the  whole,  prefers  some  species  of  the  Dio* 
don ,  L.  Coray  inclines  to  the  opinion  tnat  it  was 
a  species  of  mackerel,  or  Scomber,  ana  that  it  is 
the  fish  called  Sdsepda  by  the  modern  Greeks.”* 

*SAXIFR'AGIUM  (<r a£l<j>payov),  a  plant,  which 
Adams  conjectures  may  have  been  the  Burnet  Sax¬ 
ifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  Sprengel,  howev¬ 
er,  has  shown,  as  Adams  remarks,  that  there  is 
great  uncertainty  about  it.8 

SCALiE  (uNipaZ),  a  Ladder.  The  general  con¬ 
struction  and  use  of  ladders  was  the  same  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modern  times,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  ( admovere ,  ponere,  apponere,  or  eri- 
gere  scalas),  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them  un¬ 
der  showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon  them 
by  the  besieged.4  Some  of  these  ladders  were 
formed  like  our  common  ones  ;  others  consisted  of 
several  parts  (s’kipaKeg  rrr\KTai  or  diaAvrai),  which 
might  be  put  together  so  as  to  form  one  large  lad¬ 
der,  and  were  taken  to  pieces  when  they  were  not 
used.  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  made  of  ropes  or 
leather,  with  large  iron  hooks  at  the  top,  by  which 
they  were  fastened  to  the  walls  to  be  ascended. 
The  ladders  made  wholly  of  leather  consisted  of 
tubes  sowed  up  air-tight,  and  when  they  were 
wanted  these  tubes  were  filled  with  air.6  Heron 
also  mentions  a  ladder  wdiich  was  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  observe 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.6  Oth 
ers,  again,  were  provided  at  the  top  with  a  small 
bridge,  which  might  be  let  down  upon  the  wall 1 
In  ships,  small  ladders  or  steps  were  likewise  used 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  into  or  descending 
from  them.8 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans,  the  name  seals 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase  leading  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The  steps 
were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  modern 
times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.9  It  appears 
that  the  staircases  in  Roman  houses  were  as  dark 
as  those  of  old  houses  in  modern  times,  for  it  is 
very  often  mentioned  that  a  person  concealed  him¬ 
self  in  scalis  or  in  scalarum  tenebris,10  and  passages 
like  these  need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  com¬ 
mentators  have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  in 
scalis  is  the  same  as  sub  scalis.  The  Roman  hous¬ 
es  had  two  kinds  of  staircases  :  the  one  were  the 
common  scala;,  which  were  open  on  one  side  ;  the 
others  were  called  scalas  Grascae  or  K/dpanec,  which 
were  closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus11 
states  that  the  flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  ascend 
higher  than  three  steps  on  a  common  scala,  but 
that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax  like  every 


1.  (AUian,  N.  A.,  v.,  47.— Virg.,  Eel.,  ii.,  9.— Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.)— 2.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  ii.,  2.— ^Elian,  N.  A.,  xii.,  25  — 
Schweigh.  ad  Athen.,  vii.,  120.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3. 
(Dioscor,  iv.,  15. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Sallust,  Jug.,  6 
64.— Caes.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  28,  63.— Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.,  29,  &c.- 
Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  iv.,  21. — Polyb.,  ix.,  18.) — 5  (Ilerou,  c.  2.', 
—6.  (Id.,  c.  12.)— 7.  (Id.,  c.  19.)— 8.  (Virg.,  jEii.,  x.,  654.— Heron, 
c.  11.)— 9.  (Vitruv.,  ix.,  1,  t)  7,  <fcc.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  15  — 
Philip.,  ii.,  9. — Hor.,  Ernst.,  ii.,  2,  15.) — 11.  Ian  Cell.,  t  •*.  k 
29.) 
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ether  peroon,  as  here  she  was  concealed  when  go-  I 
ing  up.1 * 

SCALPTURA'TUM.  ( Vid .  House,  Roman,  p. 
519.) 

♦SCAMMO'NIA  ' cncaufiuvia),  a  plant,  the  Convol- 
julus  Scammonia.  An  extract,  called  Scammony, 
is  obtained  from  the  roots,  having  purgative  proper¬ 
ties.  “  Dioscorides  describes  another  species,  which 
Sibthorp  and  Sprengel  take  to  be  the  Convolvulus 
farinosus  Scammony  is  named  duKpv  auguvoc  by 
Nicander,  and  laKpvdtov  by  Alexander  Trallianus.”* 

SCAMNUM,  dim.  SCABELLUM,  a  step  which 
was  placed  before  the  beds  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  assist  persons  in  gating  into  them,  as  some 
wero  -ery  high  ;  others,  which  were  lower,  required 
also  lower  steps,  which  were  called  scabella.3 * 5  A 
scamnum  was  sometimes  also  used  as  a  footstool.* 
A  scamnum  extended  in  length  becomes  a  bench, 
and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  frequently  used.  The 
early  Romans,  before  couches  were  introduced 
among  them,  used  to  sit  upon  benches  ( scamna )  be¬ 
fore  the  hearth  when  they  took  their  meals.'  The 
benches  in  ships  were  also  sometimes  called  scam¬ 
na.  In  the  technical  language  of  the  agrimensores, 
a  scamnum  was  a  field  which  was  broader  than  it 
was  long,  and  one  that  was  longer  than  broad  was 
called  striga  6  In  the  language  of  the  Roman  peas¬ 
antry,  a  scamnum  was  a  large  clod  of  earth  which 
had  not  been  broken  by  the  plough.7 

*SCANDIX  (oKavdit;),  a  plant,  the  Scandix  Aus¬ 
tralis,  or  Shepherd's  Needle.  Aristophanes  makes 
it  a  matter  of  reproach  to  Euripides  that  his  mother 
sold  scandix  instead  of  good  potherbs.  The  scholi¬ 
ast  on  Aristophanes  calls  it  Idxavov  aypiov  evretee, 
“aw  ild,  cheap  potherb.”  Hence,  when  Nicias,  in 
the  Knights,  alludes  to  the  name  of  Euripides,  his 
fellow-slave  replies,  gy  got  ye,  gh  goi,  gy  diaoKavdi- 
xioric-  “  Hac  (scandix)  est,"  says  Pliny,  “  quam 
Aristophanes  Euripidi  poctae  objccit  joculariter,  ma- 
trem  ejus  ne  olus  quidem  legitimum  venditasse,  sed 
scandicem ,8 

SCANTTNIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCAPHA,  a  skiff  or  boat,  usually  rowed  by  two 
oars  ( biremis  scapha9),  which  was  frequently  taken 
with  merchant  vessels  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
other  accidents.10 

SCAPHEPHOTIIA  ( cwa^ytyopla ).  {Vid.  Hydri- 
aphoria.) 

*SCARUS  (otedpoc),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Scarus. 
“  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  was,  owing  to  the  general  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  fishes  contained  in  the  Linnaean  genera 
Sparus,  Scarus,  and  Labrus.  The  ancient  naturalists 
believed  that  it  ruminates,  and  this  opinion,  although 
rejected  by  the  author  of  the  article  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  has  received  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Rondelet  and  Linnaeus.”  The  roasted 
scarus  was  a  favourite  dish  with  the  ancients,  and 
the  liver  was  particularly  commended.  The  liver, 
according  to  Sibthorp,  is  still  prized  by  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  is  celebrated  in  a  Romaic  couplet.11 

SCENA.  ( Vid.  Theatxum.) 

♦SCEP'ANOS  {oKcnavoc),  a  kind  of  flat  fish,  re¬ 
markable  for  swimming  rapidly,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
like  a  shadow,  whence  the  name  {oKenavog,  “  cov¬ 
ered,'  “  shaded”).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
•pecie3  of  tunny.  Some,  however,  are  in  favour 
of  the  halibut.1* 

1  (Serv  ad  Ain.,  iv.,  664.)  — 2.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iv.,  5.— 
Oioscor. ,  iv.,  168.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Varro,  De  Ling. 
Lat.,  iv.,  p.  46.  —  Is'd.,  xx.,  11.  —  Ovid,  Ars  Am.,  ii.,  211.)  — 4. 
(Ovid,  ib.,  i.,  162.)  — 5.  (Id.,  Fast.,  vi.,  305.)— 6.  (Varii  AuC.or. 
Hei  Agr.,  p.  46,  125,  198,  ed.  Goes.)— 7.  (Colum.,  ii.,  2.)  — 8. 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  vii.,  8. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  167  — Aristoph.,  Aeharn., 
456.— Mitchell,  adloc.)— 9.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  29, 62.)— 10.  (Cic., 

De  inv.,  ii.,  51./ —  11.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17  ;  viii.,  2  ;  ix.,  37. 

•Allian.,  N  A.,  i.,  2. — Id.,  ii.,  54. — Adams,  Append  ,  a.  v.l— 12. 

Dcnncgan,  Lexicon,  4th  ed.,  s.  v.) 
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*SCEP'I1S  OS  {okctuvoc),  anothei  i  ame  foi  the 
preceding,  used  by  Athena  is.1 

SCEPTRUM  is  a  Latin  zed  form  of  the  Greek 
oKTj'TTpov,  which  originally  denoted  a  simple  staff  or 
walking-stick.*  ( Vid.  Baculus.)  The  correspond¬ 
ing  Latin  term  is  scipio,  springing  from  the  same 
root  and  having  the  same  signification,  but  or  ess 
frequent  occurrence. 

As  the  staff  was  used  not  merely  to  support  the 
steps  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  as  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  assault,  the  privilege  of  habitually 
carrying  it  became  emblematic  of  station  and  au¬ 
thority.  The  straight  staves  which  are  held  by  twe 
of  the  four  sitting  figures  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  61, 
while  a  third  holds  the  curved  staff,  or  Lituus,  in 
dicate,  no  less  than  their  attitude  and  position,  that 
they  are  exercising  judicial  functions.  In  ancient 
authors  the  sceptre  is  represented  as  belonging 
more  especially  to  kings,  princes,  and  leaders  of 
tribes;3  but  it  is  also  borne  by  judges,*  by  heralds,* 
and  by  priests  and  seers.6  It  was  more  especially 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  manners,  so  that,  among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  those  who  held  high 
rank  and  were  invested  with  authority,  including 
eunuchs,  were  distinguished  as  the  sceptre-bearing 
classes  (ot  oKynTovxoi’’).  The  sceptre  descended 
from  father  to  son,8  and  might  be  committed  to 
any  one  in  order  to  express  the  transfer  of  author¬ 
ity.9  Those  who  bore  the  sceptre  swore  by  it,u 
solemnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and  raising  it 
towards ’heaven.11 

The  original  wooden  staff,  in  consequence  of  its 
application  to  the  uses  now  described,  received  a 
variety  of  ornaments  or  emblems.  It  earlv  became 
a  truncheon,  pierced  with  golder.  c  ver  studs.1  *  It 
was  enriched  with  gems,13  ar  d  made  of  precious 
metals  or  of  ivory.1*  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton’s  fictile  vases,  and 
representing  /Eneas  followed  by  Ascanius,  and 
carrying  off  his  father  Anchises,  who  holds  the 
sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  shows  its  form  as  worn 


by  kings.  The  ivory  sceptre  {eburneus  scipiolt)  ol 
the  kings  of  Rome,  which  descended  to  the  con 
suls,  was  surmounted  by  an  eagle.16  ( Vid.  InsigneJ 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  as  sovereigns  of  the  gods,  were 
represented  with  a  sceptre.17 

SCEUO'PHOROS  {ouevoipopoc).  {Vid.  Hyperk- 
tes.) 

1.  (vii.,  120.) — 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  416. — Alschyl.,  Agan.,  74 
—  Herod.,  i.,  195.)  — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  186,  199,265,268.  279, 
xviii.,  557. — Id.,  Od.,  ii.,  37, 80  ;  iii.,  412.) — 4.  (Id.,  Od.,  xi.,  568. i 
— 5.  (Id.,  II.,  iii.,  218  ;  vii..  277 ;  xviii.,  505.)  —  6.  (Id.  ib., )  ,  15  . 
Od.,  xi.,  91. — A5sch.,  Agam.,  1236.) — 7.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  3,  $  17; 
viii.,  1,  t)  38;  3,  t>  15.)  — 8.  (Horn.,  II.,  ii.,  46,  100-109.)— 9. 
(Herod.,  vii.,  52.)— 10.  (Horn.,  II.,  i.,  234-239.)— 11.  (Horn.,  I)., 
vii.,  412;  x.,  321,  328.1  — 12.  (II.,  i.,  246  ;  n.,  46.)  — 13.  (Ovid. 
Met,,  iii.,  264.)  — 14.  (i.,  178— Fast.,  vi.,  38.)  — 15.  (Val.  Max. 
iv.,  4, 1)  5.)— 16.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  xi.,  238.— Serv.,  od  lie.  -  Iuv,v  x 
43.—  laid.,  Or;  j.,  xviii.,  2.)— 17.  (Ovid,  11.  cc.l 
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'■SCHFNOS  (Oxlvoc),  the  Pistachio,  lentiscus,  or 
(he  lentisk  which  produces  mastich.1 

♦SCHISTUS  LAPIS  (axiorde  M6oq).  « The 
Schistus  lapis,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  by  burning  which, 
we  find  from  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  that  haematite 
was  sometimes  counterfeited,  was  probably  an 
ochrey  stone  of  a  slaty  structure,  whence  its  name 
(cr^tcrrof,  ‘  split,’  ‘  cloven’).  The  best  was  of  a 
somewhat  saffron  colour,  friable,  fissile,  and  resem¬ 
bling  in  structure  and  in  the  cohesion  of  its  layers 
the  fossil  salt  called  ammoniae.”2 

♦SCIICENICLUS  ( axoivialog ),  a  species  of  bird, 
which  Schneider  says  has  been  referred  to  the  Em- 
beriza  Schxniclus,  or  Reed  Sparrow.  This  Adams 
considers  a  very  doubtful  reference,  and  suggests 
the  Motacilla  arundinacea,  or  Reed  Wren.3 

SCHCENUS  (o,  Tj,  oxoivoq),  an  Egyptian  and 
Persian  measure,  the  length  of  which  is  stated  by 
Herodotus4  at  60  stadia,  or  2  parasangs ;  by  Era- 
‘osthenes  at  40  stadia,  and  by  others  at  32. 8 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  state  that  the  schcenus  varied 
in  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  Persia.* 6  The  schce¬ 
nus  was  used  especially  for  measuring  land.7 

♦SCHCENUS  (oxoivoq),  a  term  applied  to  several 
species  of  Rush.  “According  to  Sprengel,  the 
b^vaxotvog  is  the  Juncus  acutus,  and  the  oAooxolvoq 
the  Schcenus  mariscus,  in  which  opinion  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Stackhouse.  Stephens  gives  nearly  the 
same  account  of  the  Schxni.  Sibthorp  makes  the 
oxoivoq  Ida  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  S.  Holoschxnus, 
L.  The  axoivov  uvdoq  is  the  most  important  of  this 
tribe.  Moses  Charras  says  of  it,  ‘  The  Schxnauth  is 
Greek,  and  signifies  the  flower  of  a  reed,  which  is 
tie  best  part  of  that  plant.’  Dr.  Hill  also  says  of 
A,  1  The  Schxnanth,  or  Juncus  odoratus  of  the  shops, 
is  a  dried  stalk  of  a  plant  brought  to  us  from  Arabia, 
sometimes  bare  and  naked,  sometimes  with  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  it,  or  with  more  or  less  re¬ 
mains  of  them.’  Sprengel  gives  a  very  interesting 
description  of  this  reed  (which  he  calls  Andropogon 
Schxnanthus)  from  a  specimen  which  he  got  from 
India.”6 

SCHOLA.  ( Vid .  Baths,  p.  148.) 

SCIADEION  (oKiddeiov).  (Vid.  Umbraculum.) 

SCIADEPHOIIIA  (oKiady^opla).  (Vid.  Hydria- 
fhoria.) 

♦SCIA'NA  {onlay a),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Scixna 
corrhosa,  L.  It  is  also  called  onivoq  and  onivSupiov. 
According  to  Belon,  it  is  about  four  cubits  long, 
and  sometimes  weighs  60  lbs.  Rondelet  says  it  is 
so  like  the  Coracinus  that  the  one  is  often  sold  for 
the  other  in  Rome.9 

•SCILLA  (oKiAla),  a  bulbous-rooted  plant,  the 
Sea  Onion  or  Squill.  “  The  oKiXha  of  Dioscorides 
is  without  doubt,”  says  Adams,  “the  Scilla  mari- 
tima,  or  Squill.  The  cnlAAa  ’Empevideia  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  was  most  probably  the  Scilla  Itahca,  as 
Stackhouse  suggests.”  The  Scilla  maritima,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sibthorp,  abounds  in  the  island  of  Zante. 
It  is  an  object  of  commerce,  and  is  exported  to 
Holland  and  England.  A  sequin  for  1000  roots  is 
paid  ioi  collecting  them.  It  is  called  domHa  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  made  into  paste  with  honey 
for  the  asthma,  or  applied  in  cataplasms  to  the 
joints  affected  with  rheumatic  pains.10 

SCIOTHE'RICUM.  (Vid.  Horologium,  p.  509.) 

SCTPIO.  (Vid.  Sceptrum.) 

♦SCIU'RUS  (oniovpoq),  the  Squirrel,  or  Sciurus 

i.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  181.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Diosc.,  v.,  145. —  Moore’s  Ancient  Mineral.,  p. 
i31.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5. — 
A  lams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (ii.,  6,  9.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  30 ; 
*.,  10.)  —  6.  (Strabo,  p.  803.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  vi.,  30.  —  Compare 
Athen.,  iii.,  p.  122,  A.)  —  7.  (Herod.,  i.,  66.)  —  8.  (Theophr.,  i., 
5 ;  iv.,  8. — Dioscor.,  i.,  16  ;  iv.,  52. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9. 
(Aristot., II.  A.,  viii.,  9. — Alban,  N.  A.,  ix.,7. — Adams,  Append., 
i.  v.) — 10.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  7 ;  vii.,  9. —  Dioscor.,  ii.,  202. — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Walpole’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  251  ) 
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vulgaris.  The  Greek  name  is  deiived  from  the  cu 
cumstance  of  the  tail  serving,  as  it  were,  to  shad 
the  body  (omd  and  ovpa).' 

♦SCOL'OPAX  or  SCOLO'PAX  oiolbnaS  o» 
GKokunaZ),  probably  the  Scolopax  nsticula,  L.,  oi 
Woodcock.  It  is  the  Bccassa  of  the  Italians.  Mar¬ 
tial  calls  it  the  “  Rustica  perdix."2 

♦SCOLOPENDRA  (oKohonivdpa),  a  species  of 
venomous  insect,  the  Centipede,  Scoloptndra  mar  si- 
tans,  L.,  or  some  of  the  kindred  species.  The 
anoAonevdpa  xcpoala,  according  to  Adams,  is  pioper- 
ly  the  «S.  morsitans,  or  Centipede ;  the  a.  da/.aocla. 
is  the  Aphrodite  acu.le.ata.  “  Nicander,”  says  Adams, 
“  calls  the  land  Scolopend^a  dp<hiKdpyq,  from  its  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  two  heads.  Dr.  Clarke  confirms  its 
ancient  character  of  being  extremely  venomous.”3 

♦SCOLOPEN'DRION  (oKo?.onevdpiov),  a  species 
of  fern  (otherwise  called  noT-vnodiov).  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 

OKo7,onevdpa* 

♦SCOLOP'IA  (oKolonla),  a  plant ;  according  to 
Stackhouse,  the  Scolopendra  electrical 

SCOLOPS  (oKoAoip).  (Vid.  Crux.) 

♦SCOL'YMUS  (onoAvgoc),  probably  the  Scolymua 
Hispanicus,  or  Spanish  Cardoons.6 

♦SCOMBROS  (oK.6p.6poq),  the  Scomber  scombrus, 
or  Mackerel.  “  The  name  of  mackerel  (macarellus) 
is  found  in  Albertus  Magnus,  and  in  Arnaud  de 
Villeneuve.  Authors  are  not  agreed  concerning  its 
etymology.  Some  derive  it  from  macularius  or 
maculariolus,  in  consequence  of  its  spots ;  others 
from  pandpioq,  on  account  of  its  goodness.  But 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  a  word  used  at  all  times 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  north  should  be  derived 
from  any  southern  language,  more  particularly  as 
in  most  of  the  parts  of  the  south  this  word  is  ao' 
known.  Among  the  fish  which  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  salt,  there  vere  some  small  species, 
known  by  the  name  of  scomber,  colias,  and  cordylla, 
and  which  were  comprised  under  the  generic  name 
of  Lacertus.  There  is  every  reason  to  belie  ve  that 
these  were  the  common  mackerel  and  its  approxi¬ 
mating  species.  All  that  is  said  of  them  proves 
that  they  were  common  and  of  small  size.  *  Colias 
lacertorum  minimi,'  says  Pliny.  Lacertus  was  there¬ 
fore  evidently  a  name  common  to  many  species.”7 

♦SCOPS  (oKuip  or  Kuip).  “  It  appears  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  determined  that  this  is  the  species  of  owl 
called  Strix  Scops  by  Linnaeus.”* 

♦SCORDIUM  (oKopSiov),  the  Teucrium  Scordium , 
or  Water  Germander,  an  aquatic  plant.  It  derives 
its  name  from  onopdov  or  onopodov,  on  account  of 
its  strong  odour  of  garlic.9 

♦SCORODON  ( onopodov ),  the  Allium  sativum,  or 
manured  Garlic.  (Fid.  Allium.)  Stackhouse,  how¬ 
ever,  prefers  the  Allium  scorodoprasum.  Stephens 
suggests  that  the  wild  garlic  should  be  called  a<fh 
pooKopodov,  and  not  otbioondpodov.10 

♦SCORODOPR'ASON  (onopoddnpaoov).  “  Some 
of  the  botanical  authorities,”  says  Adams,  “  hold 
it  to  be  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  some  the  A  am- 
peloprasum,  and  others  the  A.  descendens.  I  prefer 
the  first,  which  gets  the  name  of  Ail  recamboli  in 
French.”11 

SCO'RPIO.  (Vid.  Tormentum.) 

♦II.  CSKopnioq),  the  Scorpion.  ’Lnopnioq  x^pattoq 
is  the  Land  Scorpion,  of  which  Nicander,  J21ian, 


1.  (Oppian,  Cyn.,  ii.,  586. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aris 

tot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,i».. 

7.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Donnegan,  Lex.,  s.  v.)  —  5 
(Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  11. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 6.  (Theophr  , 

H.  P.,  vi.,  4.  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  16.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  7 
(Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  17.  —  Alban,  N.  A.,  xiv.,  1.  —  Plin.,  H,  N.. 

ix.,  15. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  —  Griffith’s  Cuvier,  voV  x  ,  p. 
333.)  —  8.  (Adams.  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  9.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  115  — 

Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 10.  (Theophr.,  vii.,  4. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  181 

— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (Dioscor.  ii.,  182.  —  Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.) 


SCRIBE. 


SCRfPTT'RA 


and  other  tnuient  authors  desa  ibe  several  species. 
Sprengel  remarks  that  Nicand  ir’s  division  of  scor¬ 
pions  had  been  adopted  by  modern  naturalists. 
“  The  scorpion,”  says  Wilkins. m,  “  was  among  the 
Egyptians  an  emblem  of  the  goddess  Selk,  though 
we  should  rather  expect  it  to  have  been  chosen  as 
a  type  of  the  Evil  Being.  ^Elian  mentions  scorpi¬ 
ons  of  Coptos,  which,  though  inflicting  a  deadly 
sting,  and  dreaded  by  the  people,  so  far  respected 
the  goddess  Isis,  who  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  that  city,  that  women,  in  going  to  express  their 
grief  before  her,  walked  with  bare  feet,  or  lay  upon 
the  ground,  without  receiving  any  injury  from  them.” 
“  All  the  fables,”  says  Griffith,  “  which  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  brought  forth,  during  a  series 
of  ages,  respecting  this  animal,  are  exhibited  at 
length  in  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  The  an¬ 
cients,  however,  did  observe  that  it  coupled,  and 
was  viviparous  ;  that  its  sting  was  pierced,  so  as  to 
give  passage  to  the  poison,  and  that  this  poison  was 
white.  They  farther  remarked  that  the  females 
carried  their  young,  but  they  supposed  that  there 
was  but  one  to  each  mother ;  that  this  had  escaped 
by  stratagem  from  the  general  slaughter  which  she 
had  made  of  her  posterity,  and  that  it  finally  aven¬ 
ged  its  brethren  by  devouring  the  author  of  its  life. 
According  to  others,  the  mother  became  the  prey 
of  her  own  family ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  voracity 
of  these  animals  was  fully  recognised.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  winged  scorpions,  which  excited  aston¬ 
ishment  from  their  size,  such  as  those  which  Me- 
gasthenes  informs  us  were  to  be  found  in  India,  are 
orthoptera  of  the  genus  Phasma,  or  spectrum  or  he- 
miptera  of  that  of  Nepa  of  Linnams.  Pliny  informs 
us  that  the  Psylli  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  Ita¬ 
ly  the  scorpions  of  Africa,  but  that  their  attempts 
proved  wholly  unsuccessful.  He  distinguishes  nine 
species,  on  the  authority  of  Apollodorus.  Nicander, 
who  reckons  one  less,  gives  some  particular  details 
sn  the  subject,  but  is  guided  by  views  purely  medi¬ 
cal.”1 * 

♦III.  A  species  of  fish,  the  Scorpeena  porous,  L., 
called  in  Italian  Scrofanello ;  in  modern  Greek,  oKop- 
iridi,  according  to  Belon  and  Coray.® 

♦IV.  A  species  of  thorny  plant,  which  Anguiilara, 
Sprengel,  and  Schneider  agree  in  regarding  as  the 
Spartium  Scorpius.  Stackhouse,  however,  finds  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  opinion  3 * 

♦SCORPIOEI'DES  (oKopmoeideq),  a  species  of 
plant,  which  Dodonaeus  and  Sprengel  agree  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Scorpiurus  sulcatus,  L.,  or  Scorpioides, 
Tournefort.* 

SCRIBiE.  The  scribas  at  Rome  were  public  no¬ 
taries  or  clerks  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  making  up  the  public  accounts, 
copying  out  laws,  and  recording  the  proceedings  of 
the  different  functionaries  of  the  state.  The  phrase 
“  scriptum  faccre ”5  was  used  to  denote  their  occu¬ 
pation.  Being  very  numerous,  they  were  divided 
into  companies  or  classes  ( dccurice ),  and  were  as¬ 
signed  by  lot  to  different  magistrates,  whence  they 
were  named  quaestorii,  aedilicii,  or  praetorii,  from  the 
officers  of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.6  We 
also  read  of  a  navalis  scriba,  whose  occupation  was 
of  a  very  inferior  order.7  The  appointment  to  the 
office  of  a  “  scriba”  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  a  magistrate,  or  purchased. 
Thus  Livy8  tell?  us  that  a  scriba  was  appointed  by 
a  quaestor  ,  and  ve  meet  with  the  phrase  “ decuriam 


1.  (Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Wil- 
tinson’s  Mann,  and  Customs,  &c.,  vol.  v.,  p.  254. — Griffith’s  Cu¬ 
vier,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  434,  &c.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17. — Adams, 
Append  s.  v.)  — 3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  13,  18.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s  v.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  192. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5. 
(Liv.,  ix..  46. — Gell.,  vi.,  9.)  —  6.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  iii.,  79  ;  c. 
Cat.,  iv.,  7  ;  Pro  Cluent.,  45. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxvi.,  1,  s.  3  )  — 7. 
(Festus,  s  v  Navalis.) — 8.  (xl.,  29.) 


emere ,”  to  “purchase  a  company,”  t  t.,  to  buy  i 
clerk’s  place.  Horace,  for  instance,  bought  for  him 
self  a  “  patent  place  as  clerk  in  the  treasury”  (scrip- 
turn  qucestorium  comparavit1).  In  Cicero’s  time,  in¬ 
deed,  it  seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba 
or  public  clerk  by  purchase,®  and,  consequently,  as 
freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eligible,  and  constitu¬ 
ted  a  great  portion  of  the  public  clerks  at  Rome, 
the  office  was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  frequent¬ 
ly  held  by  ingenui  or  freeborn  citizens.  Cicero, 
however,  informs  us  that  the  scribae  formed  a  re 
spectable  class  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  he 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  populai 
prejudice.  Very  few  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  ot  the 
state.  Cn.  Flavius,  the  scribe  of  Appius  Claudius, 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedile  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  (vid.  Actio,  p.  17),  but  the  return¬ 
ing  officer  refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till 
he  had  given  up  his  books  ( tabulas  posuit)  and  left 
his  profession.5  The  private  secretaries  of  individ¬ 
uals  were  called  Librarii,  and  sometimes  scribae  ab 
epistolis.  In  ancient  times,  as  Festus6  informs  us, 
scriba  was  used  for  a  poet.7 

SCRIBO'NIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  585.) 

SCRFNIUM.  ( Vid.  Capsa  ) 

SCRIPLUM.  ( Vid.  Scrupulum.) 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.  (Vid.  Latruncul*., 

SCRIPTU'RA  was  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Roman  Republic  which  was  derived  from  letting  out 
those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were  not 
or  could  not  be  taken  into  cultivation  as  pasture- 
land.8  The  name  for  such  parts  of  the  ager  publi 
cus  was  pascua  publico,,  saltus,  or  si  face.  They  wer 
let  by  the  censors  to  the  publicani,  like  all  other  vec 
tigalia ;  and  the  persons  who  let  their  cattle  graze 
on  such  public  pastures  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or 
duty  to  the  publicani,  which,  of  course,  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cattle 
which  they  kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this 
duty  amounted  is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue 
which  the  state  derived  from  it  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable.  The  publicani  had  to  keep 
the  lists  of  the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon 
the  public  pastures,  together  with  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  cattle.  From  this  registering  (scri- 
bere)  the  duty  itself  was  called  scriptura,  the  public 
pasture-land  ager  scripturarius,9  and  the  publicani, 
or  their  agents  who  raised  the  tax,  scripturarii. 
Cattle  not  registered  by  the  publicani  were  called 
pecudes  inscriptce,  and  those  who  sent  such  cattle 
upon  the  public  pasture  were  punished  according  to 
the  lex  Censoria,10  and  the  cattle  were  taken  by  the 
publicani  and  forfeited.11  The  lex  Thoria1®  did  away 
with  the  scriptura  in  Italy,  where  the  public  pas¬ 
tures  were  very  numerous  and  extensive,  especially 
in  Apulia,13  and  the  lands  themselves  were  now  sold 
or  distributed.  In  the  provinces,  where  the  public 
pastures  were  also  let  out  in  the  same  manner,14  the 
practice  continued  until  the  time  of  the  Empire,  but 
afterward  the  scriptura  is  no  longer  mentioned.15 

SCRUTULUM,  or,  more  properly,  Scripulum  or 
Scriplum  (■ypup.p.a),  the  smallest  denomination  of 
weight  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  24th  part 

1.  (Tate’s  Horace,  ed.  i.,  p.  58.) — 2.  (Cic.,  II.,  iii.,  c.  Verr.,  79.) 

— 3.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  xiii.,  27.) — 4.  (1.  c.) — 5.  (Gell.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (». 

v.)  — 7.  (Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.,  s.  v.  —  GSttling,  Gesch.  der  R6m. 

Staatsv.,  p.  374.) — 8.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  10,  Bip.  — 

Festus,  s.  v.  Saltum.)  —  9.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Scripturarius  ager.)  — 

10.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  1.)  —  11.  (Plaut ,  True.,  i.,  2,  42, 

&c.) — 12.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  27. — Cic.,  Brut.,  36  ) — 13 

(Varro,  De  Re  Rust ,  1.  c. — Liv.,  xxxix.,  29.) — 14.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr, 

II.,  ii.,  3 ;  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  6  ;  ad  Fam.,  xiii.,  65. — Plin,  II.  N 

xix.,  15.) — 15.  (Compare  Niebuhr.  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p  15,  <ke 

— Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.,  c  4.) 
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SCULPTURA 


SCUTUM. 


of  the  Uncia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra,  and  there¬ 
fore  =18  06  grains  English,  which  is  about  the  av¬ 
erage  weight  of  the  scrupular  aurei  still  in  exist¬ 
ence.  (Vid  Aiirum.) 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  division 
ofthe  jugerum,  which  contained 288  scrupula.  {Vid. 
Jugerum.)  Pliny1 *  uses  the  word  to  denote  small 
divisions  of  a  degree.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  any  measure. 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  the  smallest  weight 
in  common  use,  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  the  obolus  =4  of  a  scruple,  the  semi- 
abolus  =J  of  an  obolus,  and  the  siliqua  =4d  °f  an 
obolus,  =£th  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  number 
of  seeds.* 

“  Semioboli  duplum  est  obolus ,  quem  pondere  duplo 
Gramma  vocant,  scnplum  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitanlia  curvis 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lenlisve  grana  bis  octo, 

Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  trislesve  lupinos 
Bis  duo.” 

SCULPTU'RA  (yXvipTi)  properly  means  the  art 
of  engraving  figures  upon  metal,  stone,  wood,  and 
similar  materials,  but  is  sometimes  improperly  ap¬ 
plied  by  modern  writers  to  the  statuary  art,  which 
is  explained  in  a  separate  article.  (Vid.  Statuary.) 
There  are  two  different  forms  of  the  word,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  viz.,  scalpo,  scalptura,  and  sculpo, 
sculptura  (in  Greek  y7,u<p u  and  yXvtycp).  The  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  is,  that  both  scalpo  and  sculpo,  with  their 
derivatives,  signify  the  same  thing,  only  different  in 
degree  of  perfection,  so  that  scalptura  would  signify 
a  coarse  or  rude,  sculptura  an  elaborate  and  perfect 
engraving.  This  opinion  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
following  passages :  Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  22. — Ovid, 
Met.,  x.,  248. — Vitruv.,  iv.,  6. 3  Others,  again,  be- 
;eve  that  scalpo  (yM^w)  signifies  to  cut  figures  into 
the  material  (intaglio),  and  sculpo  (yXvtiu)  to  produce 
raised  figures,  as  in  cameos.  But  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  ancients  themselves  made  or  ob¬ 
served  such  a  distinction. 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  accordance  with 
this  distinction,  to  divide  sculptura  into  two  depart¬ 
ments:  1.  The  art  of  cutting  figures  into  the  mate¬ 
rial  (intaglios),  which  was  chiefly  applied  to  produ¬ 
cing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and,  2.  The 
art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameos),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

The  former  of  these  two  branches  was  much 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients  than 
in  modern  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  custom  of  every  free  man  wearing  a  seal-ring. 
(Vid.  Rings.)  The  first  engravings  in  metal  or 
stone,  which  served  as  seals,  were  simple  and  rude 
signs  without  any  meaning,  sometimes  merely  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.4 *  In  the  second 
stage  of  the  art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional 
forms,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introdu¬ 
ced,  until  at  last,  about  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Prax¬ 
iteles,  this,  like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  completed  its  free  and  unrestrained  career  of  de¬ 
velopment,  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  per¬ 
fection,  that,  in  the  beauty  of  design  as  well  as  of  ex- 
ecuti  in,  the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  few  of  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  excelled  in  this  art  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  intaglios,  as  well  as  cameos,  have  a 
name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it  is  in  all  cases  more 
probable  that  such  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
rather  than  those  of  the  artists.  The  first  artist 
who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is  Theo- 


1.  (H.  N.,  ii.,  7.) — 2.  (Rhem.  Farm.,  De  Pond.,  v.,  8-13.) — S. 
(Compare  the  commentators  on  Suet.,  Galb.,  10.) — 4.  (Meyer, 
Kunstgeschichte  i.,  10.) 
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dorus,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  Samian  who  ingifr 
ved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Polycrates  -  The  most 
celebrated  among  them  was  Pyrgoteles,  who  engra¬ 
ved  the  seal-rings  for  Alexander  the  Great.*  The 
art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyrgoteies  in  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  applied  about  this  period  to  ornamental  works ; 
for  several  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  and  other 
wealthy  persons  adopted  the  custom,  which  was 
and  is  still  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  adorning 
their  gold  and  silver  vessels,  craters,  candelabras, 
and  the  like,  with  precious  stones,  on  which  raised 
figures  (cameos)  were  worked.3  Among  the  same 
class  of  ornamental  works  we  may  reckon  such 
vessels  and  paterae  as  consisted  of  one  stone,  upon 
which  there  was  in  many  cases  a  whole  series  of 
raised  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.4 
Respecting  the  various  precious  and  other  stones 
which  the  ancient  artists  used  in  these  works,  see 
Miiller.* 

As  regards  the  technical  part  of  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  in  precious  stones,  we  only  know  the  following 
particulars.  The  stone  was  first  polished  by  the 
politor,  and  received  either  a  plane  or  convex  sur¬ 
face  ;  the  latter  was  especially  preferred,  wrhen  the 
stone  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  seal.  The  sculp¬ 
tor  himself  used  iron  or  steel  instruments  moisten¬ 
ed  with  oil,  and  sometimes  also  a  diamond  framed 
in  iron.  These  metal  instruments  were  either  sharp 
and  pointed,  or  round.6  The  stones  which  were 
destined  to  be  framed  in  rings,  as  well  as  those 
which  were  to  be  inlaid  in  gold  or  silver  vessels, 
then  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  into 
those  of  the  goldsmith  (annularius,  compositor). 

Numerous  specimens  of  intaglios  and  cameos  are 
still  preserved  in  the  various  museums  of  Europe, 
and  are  described  in  numerous  works.  Fur  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  subject,  see  Miiller.7 

2KYPIA  AIKH  ( oKvpia  Slur])  is  thus  explained  by 
Pollux  :  1,Kvpiav  Sikt/v  bvopd^ovaiv  ol  KupipdodiddoKa- 
7,o l  7 tjv  rpaxelav  ol  yap  tpvyobiKOVvref  koKr/TCTovro  ‘If 
2 Kvpov  i)  df  A fjpvov  urrobrj/ieiv.  By  rpaxela  dint]  is 
meant  one  beset  with  difficulties,  in  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  had  to  encounter  every  sort  of  trickery  and  eva¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  On  the  appointed 
day  of  trial  both  parties  were  required  to  be  present 
in  court,  and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judg¬ 
ment  was  pronounced  against  him,  unless  he  had 
some  good  excuse  to  offer,  such  as  illness  or  inevi¬ 
table  absence  abroad.  Cause  was  shown  by  some 
friend  on  his  behalf,  supported  by  an  affidavit  called 
bmjfxotjia,  in  answer  to  which  the  opponent  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  put  in  a  counter-affidavit  (avdvnupoaia), 
and  the  court  decided  whether  the  excuse  was  val¬ 
id.  It  seems  to  have  become  a  practice  with  per¬ 
sons  who  wished  to  put  off  or  shirk  a  trial,  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  had  gone  to  some  island  in  the  .Egean 
Sea,  either  on  business  or  on  the  public  service ; 
and  the  isles  of  Scyrus  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Lem¬ 
nos,  and  Imbrus  were  particularly  selected  for  that 
purpose.  Shammers  of  this  kind  were  therefore 
nicknamed  Lemnians  and  Imbrians.8 

SCYTH.E  ( OKvdai ).  (Vid.  Demosioi.) 

SCUTUM  (-dvpebfj,  the  Roman  shield  worn  by 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  instead  of  being  round 
like  the  Greek  Clipeus,  was  adapted  to  the  form  ol 
the  human  body  by  being  made  either  oval  u7  of  the 
shape  of  a  door  (&vpa),  which  it  also  resembled  in 
being  made  of  wood  or  wickerwork,  and  from  which, 


1.  (Herod.,  iii.,  41.) — 2.  (Winckelmann,  vi.,  p.  107,  &c  ) — 3 

(Athen.,  xi.,  p.  781. — Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  27.  &c.)— 4.  (Appi 

au,  Mithr.,  115. — Cic...  1.  c. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  3.) — 5.  (Ar- 

chieol.,  I)  313.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  76. — Muller,  Arch.,  t) 

314,  2.) — 7.  (Archseol.,  $  315,  <fcc.) — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  60, 

81. — Kuhn,  ad  loc. — Suidas,  s.  v.  Yicvptav  SiKrjv  —  Hesych.,  s.  r 

"IfiSpios.  —  gteph.,  Thes.,  8484.  c.,  s.  v.  Ykvpos-  —  Demo»th  a. 

|  Olympiod  1174. — Meier,  Att  Proc.  696 
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SEISAC  HTHE1A. 


consequently  ’ta  Greek  namo  was  deiivod  Two 
of  its  torms  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page 
*96  That  which  is  here  exhibited  is  also  of  fre¬ 


quent  occnrrenee,  and  is  given  on  the  same  authori¬ 
ty  :  in  this  ease  the  shield  is  curved,  so  as  in  part 
to  encircle  the  body.  The  terms  clvpeus  and  scutum 
are  often  confounded  ;  but  that  they  properly  deno¬ 
ted  different  kinds  of  shields  is  manifest  from  the 
passages  of  Livy  and  other  authors  which  are  quo¬ 
ted  in  p.  102,  269.  In  like  manner,  Plutarch  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  Roman  -&vpe6g  from  the  Greek  acrnig 
in  his  Life  of  Titus  Flaminius.1 2  In  Eph.,  vi.,  16, 
St.  Paul  uses  the  term  &vpe6g  rather  than  doirig  or 
oanog,  because  he  is  describing  the  equipment  of  a 
Roman  soldier.  (Vid.  Arma,  p.  95.a)  These  Ro¬ 
man  shields  are  called  scuta  longa  ;3  ■dvpsovg  kiri-pfi- 
Keig  *  Polybius5  says  their  dimensions  were  4  feet 
by  2^.  The  shield  was  held  on  the  left  arm  hy 
means  of  a  handle,  and  covered  the  left  shoulder. 

*SCYLTUM  (okvXcov),  a  species  of  Shark,  proba¬ 
bly  the  Syualus  canicula,  or  Bounce.6 

SCY'TALE  ( oKVTulr/ ),  I.  is  the  name  applied  to 
a  secret  mode  of  writing,  by  which  the  Spartan 
ephors  communicated  with  their  kings  and  generals 
when  abroad.7  When  a  king  or  general  left  Sparta, 
the  ephors  gave  to  aim  a  staff  of  a  definite  length 
and  thickness,  and  retained  for  themselves  another 
of  precisely  the  same  size.  When  they  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  him,  they  cut  the  mate¬ 
rial  upon  which  they  intended  to  write  into  the 
shape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it  round  their  staff, 
and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  message  which  they  had 
to  send  to  him.  When  the  strip  of  writing  material 
was  taken  from  the  staff,  nothing  but  single  letters 
appeared,  and  in  this  state  the  strip  was  sent  to  the 
general,  who,  after  having  wound  it  around  his  staff, 
was  able  to  read  the  communication.  This  rude 
and  imperfect  mode  of  sending  a  secret  message 
must  have  come  down  from  early  times,  although 
no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias.8  In  later  times,  the  Spartans  used  the 
scytale  sometimes  also  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  sent  their  commands  to  subject  and  allied 
towns.* 

*11.  (2 KVTaTiri),  the  Blue-belhed  Snake.  “  From 
Nicander’s  description  of  the  scytale,”  says  Adams, 
“  it  is  clear  that  it  nearly  resembled  the  amphisbae- 
m.  In  the  Latin  translation  of  Avicenna  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  siseculus.  Avicenna  says  it  resembles  the 
ainphisbaena  both  in  form  and  in  the  effects  of  its 
sting.  Hence  Sprengel  refers  the  scytale  to  the 


1.  (p.  688,  ed.  Steph.) — 2.  (Josephus,  as  quoted  in  p.  728,  art. 
Pasoplia. — Florus,  iii.,  10.) — 3.  (Virg.,  lEn.,  viii.,  662. — Ovid, 
Fast.,  vi.,  393.)  —  4.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  viii.,  7,  t>  2.)  — 5.  (vi., 
21.)— 6.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  iO. — Oppian,  Hal.,  1. — Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  •  v.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Lysand.,  19.— Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,i.,  131. 
— Suidas,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Com.  Nep  .  Paus.,  3.) — 9.  (Xen.,  He’l.,  v., 

2.  0  37.) 


I  1  nguis  eriox,  a  serpent  which  differs  in  length  on.v 
from  the  Anguis  fragilis,  or  Blindworm.”1 

SE'CTIO.  “  Those  are  called  sectors  who  buy 
property  publice.'"*  Property  was  said  to  be  sold 
publice  ( venire  publice)  when  a  man’s  properly  was 
sold  by  the  state  in  consequence  of  a  condemnatio, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  repayment  to  the  state  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  the  condemned  person  had 
improperly  appropriated,  or  in  consequence  of  a 
proscriptio.3  Such  a  sale  of  all  a  man’s  properly 
was  a  sectio  ;*  and  sometimes  the  things  sold  were 
called  sectio.5  The  sale  was  effected  by  the  prae¬ 
tor  giving  to  the  quaestors  the  bonorum  possessio, 
in  reference  to  which  the  phrase  “  bona  publice  pos- 
sideri ”  is  used.  The  property  was  sold  sub  hasta, 
and  the  sale  transferred  Quiritarian  ownership,  to 
wrhich  Gaius  probably  alludes  in  a  mutilated  pas¬ 
sage.6  The  sector  was  entitled  to  the  interdictum 
sectorium  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  property  ;7  but  he  took  the  property  with  all  its 
liabilities.  An  hereditas  that  had  fallen  to  the  fiscus 
was  sold  in  this  way,  and  the  sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio. 

SECTOR.  (Vid.  Sectto.) 

SECTO'RIUM  INTERDICTUM.  (Vid.  Inter 
dictum,  p.  543  ;  Sectio.) 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (dfivy,  ireleKvg) 
an  Axe  or  Hatchet.  The  axe  was  either  made  with 
a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head  on  each  side 
of  the  haft,  the  latter  kind  being  denominated  bipen- 
nis  (tteX £Kvg  dujrbpog,  or  uptjuGTopog*).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  but 
was,  moreover,  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  at¬ 
tack,9  a  constituent  portion  of  the  Roman  fasces, 
and  a  part  of  the  apparatus  when  animals  were 
slain  in  sacrifice,  we  find  it  continually  recurring 
under  a  great  variety  of  forms  upon  coins,  gems, 
and  bas-reliefs.  In  the  woodcut  to  the  article  Scep- 
trum,  the  young  Ascanius  holds  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand.  Also  real  axe- heads,  both  of  stone  and  met¬ 
al,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections  of  antiquities 
Besides  being  made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more 
rarely  of  silver,10  axe-heads  have  from  the  earliest 
times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of  stone. 
They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli,  and  are 
arranged  in  our  museums  together  with  chisels,  both 
of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name  of  celts.  ( Vid. 
Dolabra.) 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of  bat 
tie  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  na¬ 
tions,11  whose  troops  are  therefore  called  securigcrce 
catervce 18  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom 
propagating  itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
bipennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of 
the  Franks.13 

In  preparing  for  a  conflict,  the  metallic  axe  was 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  ( subigunt  in  cote  secu 
res1*). 

SECUTO'RES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p  477.) 

SEISA'CHTHEIA  (ounuxOeia),  a  disburdening 
ordinance,  was  the  first  and  preliminary  step  in  the 
legislation  of  Solon.16  The  real  nature  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  was  a  subject  of  doubt  even  among  the  ancients 
themselves  ;  for,  while  some  state  that  Solon  there¬ 
by  cancelled  all  debts,  others  describe  it  as  a  mere 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  But  from  the  va 
rious  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians,  ? 

1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  146. — Festus,  s. 
Sectores.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  60. — Cic.  in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  20.) — 4 
(Cic.,  Pro  S.  Rose.  Amer.,  36,  43,  &c.) — 5.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  90  ) 
— 6.  (iii.,  80. — Compare  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  10,  s.  4.  —  Ta¬ 
cit.,  Hist.,  i„  20.)  —  7.  (Gaius,  iv.,  146.)  —  8.  (Agathias,  Hist. 

11.,  5,  p.  73,  74.) — 9.  (Horn.,  II.,  xv.,  711.  —  Suet.,  Galba,  18.)— 
10.  (Virg.,  AEn.,  v.,  307. — Wilkinson’s  Man.  and  Cust.  of  Egypt 

1.,  p.  324.)  —  11.  (Curt.,  iii.,  4.)  —  12.  (Val.  Flacc.,  Argau  v 
138.)  —  13.  (Agathias,  1.  c.)  —  14.  (Virg.,  AEn  ,  vii.,  627.) — IJ 
(Plut.,  Sol.,  15. — Diog.  Laert  •  45.) 
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SELLA. 


seems  (c  oe  cleat  t'nat  the  anvdxficia  consisted  of 
fjur  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest;  and  if  this  was,  as 
it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturally,  in  many 
cases,  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  debt.  The 
second  part  of  the  measure  consisted  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that  is,  Solon 
made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  100  new  ones  ; 
so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his  debt,  gained 
ather  more  than  one  fourth.  Bockh1 *  supposes  that 
it  was  Solon’s  intention  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  coinage  only  by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75 
old  drachmas  equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the 
new  coin  proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected. 
The  third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mort¬ 
gaged  lands  from  their  encumbrances,  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property. 
Bow  this  was  effected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right 
to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he  restored 
to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  been  enslaved  for 
debt. 

This  great  measure,  when  carried  into  effect,  gave 
general  satisfaction,  for  it  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  the  poor  without  depriving  the  rich 
of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  called 
aeiaux^cLa,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legislate  for 
them  with  unlimited  power.3 

*SELI'NON  (<r  eXivov).  “I  agree  with  Sprengel,” 
says  Adams,  “  in  thinking  this  the  Apium  Petroseli- 
non,  or  Curled  Parsley,  although  Stackhouse  be 
doubtful.  Ludovicus  Nonnius  correctly  remarks 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pelrose- 
linon  of  the  ancients,  or  Macedonian  Parsley  ”3 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair  of 
any  description.  The  varieties  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  : 

I.  Sei.la  Curulis,  the  chair  of  state.  Curulis  is 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  currus  ;*  but  it 
more  probably  contains  the  same  root  as  curia, 
which  is  also  found  in  Quirites,  curiates,  the  Greek 
Kvpiog,  Koi,oavog,  &c.  (Fid.  Comitia,  p.  295.)  The 
sella  curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from 
a  very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  “  curuli  regia  sella  adornavit',s ),  having  been 
imported,  along  with  various  other  insignia  of  roy¬ 
alty,  from  Etruria,6  according  to  one  account  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  ;7  according  to  another  by  the  el¬ 
der  Tarquinius  ;8  while  Silius  names  Vetulonii  as 
the  city  from  which  it  was  immediately  derived.9 
Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  sitting  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  praetors,  curule  aediles, 
and  censors;10  to  the  flamen  dialis11  (vid.  Flamen); 
to  the  dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to 
act  under  himself,  as  the  magister  equitum,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  all  magistracies  with¬ 
in  himself.13  After  the  downfall  of  the  constitution, 
it  was  assigned  to  the  emperors  also,  or  to  their 
statues  in  their  absence  ;13  to  the  augustales,14  and 
perhaps  to  the  praefectus  urbi.16  It  was  displayed 
upon  all  great  public  occasions,  especially  in  "the 
circus  and  theatre,16  sometimes  even  after  the 
death  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark 
of  special  honour  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  German- 


1  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  17.)— 2.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  16.— Compare  Stiidas, 

Hesych,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  —  Cic.,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  34.  — Wach- 

•muth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i.,  p.  249.)  —  3.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  67.— Theo- 

phrast..,  H.  P.,  i.,  2.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 4.  (Aul.  Gell., 

111.,  18.—  Festus,  s.  v.  Curules.— Servius  ad  Virg.,  ASn.,  xi.,  334, 

— Isid.,  xx.,  11,  11.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  20.)— 6.  (Liv.,  i.,  8.)— 7.  (Ma- 

erob.,  Sat.,  i.,  6.)— 8.  (Ftor.,  i.,  5.)— 9.  (viii.,  487.)  —  10.  (Liv  , 

11.,  64 ;  vii.,  1  ;  ix.,  46  ;  x.,  7  ;  xl.,  45.  —  Aul.  Gell.,  vi„  9,  &c.) 

—11.  (Liv.,  i.,  20;  xxvn.,  8.)— 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  48.— Liv., 

ii.,  31. — Festus,  s.  v.  Sell®  curulis.) — 13.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  29. 

—Hist.,  ii.,  59.— Servius,  1.  c.)— 14.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  83.)— 15. 

(Spanheim,  De  Priest,  et  Usu  Numism.,  x.,  3,  I)  1.)  —  16.  (Liv., 

ii  .  11  -Sueton.,  Octav.,  43. — Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  4.) 
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I  icus,  and  Pertmax  -,1  and  it  w.-.j  the  seat  of  the 
praetor  when  he  administered  just  re.3  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  it  was  assumed  by  inferior  magistrates  when 
they  exercised  proconsular  cir  proprattorian  authori¬ 
ty,  as  we  infer  from  its  appearing  along  with  fasces 
on  a  coin  of  the  Gens  Fupia,  struck  at  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia',  and  bearing  the  name  AVAOC  IIOVIIIOC 
TAMIAC  We  find  it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the 
medals  of  foreign  monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of 
Ariobarzanes  II.  of  Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Romans  to  present  a  curule  chair,  ac 
ivory  sceptre,  a  toga  praetexta,  and  such  .ike  orna¬ 
ments,  as  tokens  of  respect  and  confidence  to  those 
rulers  whose  friendship  they  desired  to  cultivate.3 

The  sella  curulis  appears  from  the  first  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  this  is  commonly 
indicated  by  such  expressions  as  curule ebur;  Numida 
sculptile  dentis  opus ;  and  iXapavrlvog  6i<f>pog  ;4  at  a 
later  period  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  conse¬ 
quently  we  find  diippovg  kmxpvoovg,  dpovovg  nara- 
xpvoovg,  rov  Siippov  top  uexpvcupevov,  recurring  con¬ 
stantly  in  Dion  Cassius,  who  frequently,  however 
employs  the  simple  form  ditppci  dpxiKoi.  In  shape 
it  long  remained  extremely  plain,  closely  resembling 
a  common  folding  ( plicatilis )  camp-stool  with  crook¬ 
ed  legs.  These  last  gave  rise  to  the  name  dysv'X.o- 
Tvovg  6i(j>pog,  found  in  Plutarch  ;5  they  strongly  re¬ 
mind  us  of  elephant’s  teeth,  which  they  may  have 
been  intended  to  imitate,  and  the  Emperor  Aurelian 
proposed  to  construct  one  in  which  each  foot  was  to 
consist  of  an  enormous  tusk  entire.6 

The  form  of  the  sella  curulis,  as  it  is  commonly 
represented  upon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  families, 
is  given  in  p.  431.  In  the  following  cut  are  repre¬ 
sented  two  pairs  of  bronze  legs  belonging  to  a  sella 
curulis  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,7  and  a 
sella  curulis  copied  from  the  Vatican  collection. 


II.  Bisellium.  The  word  is  found  in  no  classi¬ 
cal  author  except  Varro,8  according  to  whom  it 
means  a  seat  large  enough  to  contain  two  persons. 
We  learn  from  various  inscriptions  that  the  right 
of  using  a  seat  of  this  kind  upon  public  occasions 
was  granted  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  distinguished 
persons  by  the  magistrates  and  people  in  provincial 
towns.  The*e  are  examples  of  this  in  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  found  at  /isa,  which  called  forth  the  long,  learn¬ 
ed,  rambling  dissertation  of  Chimentelli,9  and  in 
two  others  found  at  Pompeii.10  In  another  inscrip¬ 
tion  we  have  Biselliatus  Honor;11  in  another,1* 
containing  the  roll  of  an  incorporation  of  carpenters, 
one  of  the  office-bearers  is  styled  Colleg.  1  Bisel- 

LEARIUS.13 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  30 ;  lxxiv.,  4.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  8?  usd 
Comment,  of  Lips.  —  Spanheim,  x.,  2,  $  1.)  —  2.  (Cic.  in  W  t., 

II.,  ii.,  38. — Val.  Max.,  in  ,  5,  1.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  75.  —  Marl., 
xi.,  98,  18.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  11  ;  xlii.,  14.  —  Polyb.,  Exc.  Legg., 
exxi. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  2.  —  Spanheim,  lb.,  x.,  4.)  —  4.  (Hor., 
Ep.,  i.,  6,  53.  —  Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  iv.,  9,  27.) — 5.  (Marius,  5.) — 6 
(Vopisc.,  Firm.,  3.) — 7.  (Mus.  Borb.,  vol.  vi.,  tav.  28.) — 8.  (Ling 
Lat.,  v.,  128,  ed.  Muller.)  —  9.  (Graev.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom.,  vol 
vii.,  p.  2030.)— 10.  (Orelli,  Inscnp.,  n.  4048,  4044  ) — 11.  (Oielb 
4043.)— 12.  (Orelli,  4055  )— 13.  (Compare  Orelli,  4046,  4047  > 


SELLA. 


SEMEIOTIOA 


Two  bronze  bisellia  were  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thus  all  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  seat  has  been  removed.  One  of  these  is  en¬ 
graved  above.1 * 

III.  Sei.la  Gestatoria3  or  Fertoria,3  a  sedan 
used  both  in  town  and  country4  by  men5  as  well  as 
by  women6  ( muliebris  sella1 *).  It  is  expressly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Lectica,9  a  portable  bed  or 
sofa,  in  which  the  person  carried  lay  in  a  recumbent 
position,  while  the  sella  was  a  portable  chair  in 
which  the  occupant  sat  upright  ;  but  they  are  some¬ 
times  confounded,  as  by  Martial.9  It  differed  from 
the  cathedra  also,  but  in  what  the  difference  consist¬ 
ed  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  ( Vid.  Cathedra.) 
The  sella  was  sometimes  entirely  open,  as  we  infer 
from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  death  of 
Galba,10  but  more  frequently  shut  in.11 *  Dion  Cas¬ 
sius13  pretends  that  Claudius  first  employed  the  cov¬ 
ered  sella,  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Sueto¬ 
nius13  and  by  himself.14  It  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  introduced  until  long  after  the  lectica 
was  common,  since  we  scarcely,  if  ever,  find  any 
allusion  to  it  until  the  period  of  the  Empire.  The 
sellse  were  made  sometimes  of  plain  leather,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  with  bone,  ivory,  silver,15  or 
gold,16  according  to  the  rank  or  fortune  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  They  were  furnished  with  a  pillow  to  sup¬ 
port  the  head  and  neck  ( cervical 17) ;  when  made 
roomy,  the  epithet  laxa  was  applied  ;16  when  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  termed  sellula;19  the  motion 
was  so  easy  that  one  might  study  without  incon¬ 
venience,30  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  afforded 
healthful  exercise.31 

IV.  Sell,®  of  different  kinds  are  mentioned  in¬ 
cidentally  in  ancient  writers,  accompanied  by  epi¬ 
thets  which  serve  to  point  out  generally  the  purpo¬ 
ses  for  which  they  were  intended.  Thus  we  read 
of  sellce  balneares,  sella  tonsoria,  sella  obstetricia, 
sella  familiarica  v.  pertusa,  and  many  others.  Both 
Varro33  and  Festus33  have  preserved  the  w'ord  seli- 
quaslrum.  The  former  classes  it  along  with  sedes, 
sedile,  solium,  sella ;  the  latter  calls  them  “  sedilia 
antiqui  generis and  Arnobius  includes  them  among 
common  articles  of  furniture.  No  hint,  however, 


1.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  vol.  ii.,  tav.  31.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  26. — 

Vitell.,  16. — Ammian.,  xxix.,  2.) — 3.  (Gael.  Aurelian.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  1.) 

—  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4.  —  Suet.,  Claud.,  25.)  —  5.  (Tacit., 

Hist ,  i.,  35  ;  iii.,  85. — Juv.,  vii.,  141. — Mart.,  ix.,  23.)— 6.  (Ta¬ 

cit.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  4.' — Juv.,  i.,  124. —  Id.,  vi.,  532.) — 7.  (Suet., 

Otho,  6.)— 8  (Suet.,  Claud.,  25.— Mart.,  x.,  10  ;  xi.,  98.— Sen¬ 

eca,  brev.  vit.,  12.) — 9.  (iv.,  51.) — 10.  (Hist.,  i.,  35,  &c.)  —  11. 

(Juv.,  i.,  126.— Suet.,  Ner.,  26.— Vitell.,  16  —  Otho,  6.)— 12.  (lx., 

2.)— 13.  (Octav.,  53.)— 14.  (xlvii.,  23;  lvi.,  43.)— 15.  (Lamp., 

Elagab.,  4.) — 16.  (Claud.,  Honor.  Cons.,  iv.,  583.) — 17.  (Juv., 

vi.,  532,  and  schol.) — 18.  (Senec.,  De  Const.,  14.) — 19.  (Tacit., 

Hist.,  iii.,  85.)— 20.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  5.)— 21.  (Senec.,  brev.  vit., 

12. — Galen,  De  Tuend.  Val.,  vi.,  4. — Caelius  Aurel.,  1.  c.) — 22. 

(L.  L  ,  v.,  128.)  -23.  Is  ) 


is  given  by  any  of  these  authorities  which  could  lead 
us  to  conjecture  the  shape,  nor  is  any  additional  ' 
light  thrown  upon  the  question  by  Hyginus,  whc 
tells  us,  when  describing  the  constellations,  that 
Cassiopeia  is  seated  “  iv  siliquastro.” 

Of  chairs  in  ordinary  use  for  domestic  purposes, 
a  great  variety,  many  displaying  great  taste,  has 
been  discovered  in  excavations,  or  are  seen  repre¬ 
sented  in  ancient  frescoes.  The  first  cut  annexed 


represents  a  bronze  one  from  the  Museum  at  Na¬ 
ples  :*  the  second,  two  chairs,  of  which  the  one  on 


the  right  hand  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  other  is  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.3  A  chair  of  a  very 
beautiful  form  is  given  in  the  Mus.  Borb.3 

V.  Sell.®  Equestres.  {Vid.  Ephipficm.) 

SE'MATA.  {Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

SEMEIO'TICA  (to  Iitj/xeiutikov),  one  of  the  five 
parts  into  which,  according  to  some  authors,  the 
ancients  divided  the  whole  science  of  medicine. 
{Vid.  Medicina.)  The  more  ancient  name  for  this 
branch  of  medicine  was  Diagnostica  {to  diayvuori- 
fiov),  but  in  Galen’s  time  the  more  common  name 
appears  to  have  been  Semeiotica.  Its  particular 
province  was  the  studying  the  symptoms  of  diseas¬ 
es,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as 
to  their  precise  nature,  and  also  to  foretell  with  tol¬ 
erable  accuracy  their  probable  termination.  It  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  comprehending,  I.  the 
knowledge  of  the  past  accidents  and  history  of  the 
disease ;  II.  the  inspection  and  study  of  the  patient’s 
actual  condition ;  and,  III.  the  prognosis  of  the  event 
of  his  illness.  As  perhaps  this  branch  of  medicine 
depends  less  on  the  state  of  science,  and  more  or 
observation  and  natural  acuteness  than  any  other 
this  is  the  part  in  which  the  ancients  laboured  un¬ 
der  the  fewest  disadvantages,  and  approached  most 
nearly  to  ourselves.  They  seem  also  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  study  of  it,  and  their  wri¬ 
tings  on  this  subject  are  still  well  worth  consulting. 
Its  necessity  is  insisted  on  by  Galen  and  Alexander 
Trallianus  ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Arte, 
in  the  Hippocratic  collection,  seems  to  think  the 
knowing  the  nature  of  a  disease  almost  the  same  as 
curing  it.  There  are  so  many  anecdotes  of  the  skill 
and  acuteness  of  the  ancients  in  diagnosis  and  prog¬ 
nosis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  striking. 
That  of  Erasistratus  is  well  known,  who  discovered 
that  the  secret  disease  of  which  Antiochus,  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  dying,  was  in  faut  no¬ 
thing  but  his  love  for  his  stepmother  Stratonice.4 

1.  (Mus.  Borb.,  vol.  vi.,  tav.  28.) — 2.  (Id.,  vol.  xii.,  tav.  3.)— 

3.  (vol.  viii.,  tav  20.) — 4.  (Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  59,  <fcc.— Plut. 
Demetr.,  c.  38,  p.  907. — Suidas,  s.  v  ’Epa<r. — Val.  Max.,  v.,  7.) 
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SEMPRONLE  LEGES. 


SENATES. 


Many  instances  are  recorded  of  Galen’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  penetration,  insomuch  that  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  lie  had  never 
been  wrong  in  his  prognosis.1  Asclepiades  is  said 
to  have  gained  a  great  reputation  by  discovering  that 
a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  being  buried,  was  in  /act  alive  ;2  and 
several  similar  instances  are  upon  record.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  natural  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  ancients  enabled  them,  in  this  branch  of 
medicine,  to  overcome  the  force  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
which  so  distinctly  appear  in  other  parts  of  their 
writings  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  some  subjects  (as, 
for  example,  everything  connected  with  generation) 
their  prognosis  was  formed  on  the  most  ridiculous 
and  superstitious  grounds. 

In  the  Hippocratic  collection,  the  following  works 
are  found  on  this  subject,  of  which,  however,  only 
the  first  is  considered  as  undoubtedly  genuine  :3 

I.  IlpoyvuGTiKOV,  Prcenotiones  ;  2.  K ua/cai  Tlpoyvu- 
aeig,  Prcenotiones  Coacce,  supposed  to  be  more  an¬ 
cient  than  Hippocrates ;  3.  Upo^r/TiKov,  Prcedic- 
tiones,  in  two  books,  of  which  the  former  is  prob¬ 
ably  anterior  to  Hippocrates,  the  second  cannot  be 
older  than  Aristotle  and  Praxagoras  ;4 *  4.  nepi  Xv- 
(itiv,  Be  Humoribus ;  5.  Uepi  Kpiaeov,  De  Judicati- 
onibus;  6.  He  pi  Kptoi/Mov,  De  Diebus  Judicatoriis. 
Aretaeus  has  left  four  valuable  books  nepi  A truSv 
Kai  ’Zripeiuiv  ’0£euv  /cot  Xpovtwv  Hadiov,  De  Causis 
et  Signis  Acutorum  et  Diuturnorum  Morborum.  Ga¬ 
len’s  six  books,  Tlepl  tuv  TlenovOoruv  Tonuv,  De  Lo¬ 
ris  Affcctis,  are  not  urifrequently  quoted  by  the  title 
of  AtayvucrTudi,  Diagnostical  and  treat  chiefly  of 
this  subject.®  We  have  also  various  other  works 
by  Galen  on  the  same  subject.  Stephanus  Atheni- 
ensis  has  written  a  Commentary  on  the  Prcenotiones 
cf  Hippocrates ;  and  these  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  are  all  tire  works  of  the  ancients  that  re¬ 
main  upon  this  subject 

SEMENTIVH2  FERL-E.  ( Vid .  Feria,  p.  436.) 

SEMIS,  SEMISSIS.  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEMPRO'NI.'E  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  proposed  by  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronius 
Gracchus. 

Agraria.  In  B.C.  133  the  tribune  Tib  Grac¬ 
chus  revived  the  Agrarian  law  of  Licinius  {vid. 
Rogationes  Licini,®)  :  he  proposed  that  no  one 
should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
land  {ne  quis  ex  publico  agro  plus  quam  quingenta 
jugera  possiderel7),  and  that  the  surplus  land  should 
be  divided  among  the  poor  citizens,  who  were  not 
to  have  the  power  of  alienating  it  :*  he  also  pro¬ 
posed,  as  a  compensation  to  the  possessors  deprived 
of  the  land  on  which  they  had  frequently  made  im¬ 
provements,  that  the  former  possessors  should  have 
the  full  ownership  of  500  jugera,  and  each  of  their 
sons,  if  they  had  any,  half  that  quantity  :9  finally, 
that  three  commissioners  ( triumviri )  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  every  year  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.10 
This  law  naturally  met  with  the  greatest  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  was  eventually  passed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  C.  Gracchus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  were  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  under  it.  It  was,  however,  never  car¬ 
ried  fully  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  The  other  measures  con¬ 
templated  by  Tib.  Gracchus11  do  not  require  to  be 
mentioned  here,  as  they  were  never  brought  for¬ 

1.  (C omment.  in  Ilippocr.,  lib.  i.,  “  De  Morb.  Vulgar.,”  t)  2, 20, 
tom.  xviii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  383.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  37  ;  xxvi.,  8.— 
Cel*.,  De  Med.,  ii.,  6.  — Apul.,  Florid.,  iv.,  p.  362.) —  3.  (Vid. 
Choulant,  Handb.  der  Biicherkunde  fur  die  vEltere  Medecin, 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1841.) — 4.  (Vid.  Littrii’s  Hippocr.,  Introd.)  —  5. 
(Vid.  note  on  Theophr.  Protospath.,  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  p. 
186,  ed.  Oxon.) — 6.  (Vid.  Galen,  ibid,  init.,  tom.  viii.,  p.  1.) — 7. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  58.) — 8.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  10, 27.) — 9.  (Id.,  i.,  9, 

II. ) — 10.  (Id.,  i.,  9. — Liv.,  ].  c. — Vel>  Paterc.,  ii.,  2. — Aurel. 
Viet.,  De  Vir.  Ill.,  54.) — 11.  (Liv.,  1.  c., 
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ward.1  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  wnicit 
were  experienced  in  carrying  his  brother’s  agrarian 
law  into  effect,  it  was  again  brought  forward  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123. 2 

De  Capite  Civium  Romanorum,  proposed  by  C. 
Gracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  people  oi  ily 
should  decide  respecting  the  caput  or  civil  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  citizen  {ne  de  capite  civium  Romanoium  in* 
jussu  vestro  judicaretur s).  This  law  continued  in 
force  till  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic. 

Frumentaria,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C 
123,  enacted  that  corn  should  be  sold  by  the  state 
to  the  people  once  a  month  at  fths  of  an  as  for 
each  modius  {ut  semisse  et  triente  frumcn/um  pleri 
daretur*) :  Livy  says  semissis  et  triens ,  that  is  6  oz. 
and  4  oz.  =10  oz.,  because  there  was  no  coin  to 
represent  the  dextans  {Vid.  As,  p.  110.)  Respect¬ 
ing  this  law,  see  also  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  21. — 
Plut.,  C.  Gracchus ,  5.  —  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.,  6.  —  Cic., 
Tusc.,  iii.,  20 ;  Pro  Sext.,  48. — Schol.  Bob.,  Pro 
Sext.,  p.  300,  303,  ed.  Ore’li. 

Judiciaria.  {Vid.  Judex,  p.  553.) 

Military,  proposed  by  C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123, 
enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  receive  their  cloth¬ 
ing  gratis,  and  that  no  one  should  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier  under  the  age  of  seventeen.8  Previously 
a  fixed  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pay  for  all 
clothes  and  arms  issued  to  the  soldiers.6 

Ne  quis  Junicio  circumveniretur,  proposed  by 
C.  Gracchus  B.C.  123,  punished  all  who  conspired 
to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  a  person  in  a  judi¬ 
cium  publicum.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Sicariis  was  to  the  same  effect.7  ( Vid. 
Cornelia  Lex,  p.  308.) 

De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  proposed  by  C. 
Cracchus  B.C.  123,  enacted  that  the  senate  shtuld 
fix  each  year,  before  the  comitia  for  electing  the 
consuls  were  held,  the  two  provinces  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  the  two  new  consuls.8 

There  was  also  a  Sempronian  law  concerning  the 
province  of  Asia,  which  probably  did  not  form  part 
of  the  lex  De  Provinciis  Consularibus,  which  enact¬ 
ed  that  the  taxes  of  this  province  should  be  let  out 
to  farm  by  the  censors  at  Rome.9  This  law  was 
afterward  repealed  by  J.  Cassar.10 

SEMU'NCIA.  {V id.  Uncia.) 

SEMUN Cl A'RIUM  FUNUS  ( Vid.  Interest  of 

Money,  p.  547.) 

SENA'TUS.  In  all  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
the  government  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  in  cases  where  a  king  stood 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  as  at  Sparta  and  in  early 
Rome,  the  king  had  little  more  than  the  executive. 
A  senate  in  the  early  times  was  always  regarded 
as  an  assembly  of  elders,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
meaning  of  the  Roman  senatus  as  of  the  Spartan 
yepovma,  and  its  members  were  elected  from  among 
the  nobles  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  senators 
in  the  ancient  republics  always  bore  a  distinct  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  tribes  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  {Vid.  Boule,  Gerousia,  p.  473.) 
Hence,  in  the  earliest  times,  when  Rome  consisted 
of  only  one  tribe,  its  senate  consisted  of  one  hun 
dred  members  {senatores  or  patres ;  compare  Pa 
tricii)  ;  and  when  the  Sabine  tribe,  or  the  Tities, 
became  united  with  the  Latin  tribe,  or  the  Ran.nes, 
the  number  of  senators  was  increased  to  two  hun 
dred.11  This  number  was  again  augmented  by  one 
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a  indred  when  the  third  tribe,  or  the  Luceres,  be¬ 
came  incorporated  with  the  Roman  state.  Dionys¬ 
ius’  and  Livy1 2  place  this  last  event  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus  ;  Cicero,3  who  agrees  with  the 
two  historians  on  this  point,  states  that  Tarquinius 
doubled  the  number  of  senators,  according  to  which 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  before  Tarquinius 
the  senate  consisted  only  of  150  members.  This 
difference,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition,  that  at  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
a  number  of  seats  in  the  senate  had  become  va¬ 
cant,  which  he  filled  up  at  the  same  time  that  he 
added  100  Luceres  to  the  senate,  or  else  that  Cicero 
regarded  the  Luceres,  in  opposition  to  the  two  oth¬ 
er  tribes,  as  a  second  or  a  new  half  of  the  nation, 
and  thus  incorrectly  considered  their  senators  like¬ 
wise  as  the  second  or  new  half  of  that  body.  The 
new  senators  added  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  were 
distinguished  from  those  belonging  to  the  two  old- 
ei  tribes  by  the  appellation  patres  minorum  genti¬ 
um,  as  previously  those  who  represented  the  Tities 
had  been  distinguished  by  the  same  name  from 
those  who  represented  the  Ramnes  4 *  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  composition 
of  the  senate ;  but  under  Tarquinius  Superbus  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  very 
much  diminished,  as  this  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
and  sent  others  into  exile.  This  account,  howev¬ 
er,  appears  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  it  is  a 
probable  supposition  of  Niebuhr,8  that  several  va¬ 
cancies  in  the  senate  arose  from  many  of  the  sen¬ 
ators  accompanying  the  tyrant  into  his  exile.  The 
vacancies  which  had  thus  arisen  were  filled  up  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
by  I..  Junius  Brutus,  as  some  writers  state,6  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionysius,7  by  Brutus  and  Valerius  Pub- 
licola,  and,  according  to  Plutarch8  and  Festus,9  by 
Valerius  Publicola  alone.  All,  however,  agree  that 
the  persons  who  were  on  this  occasion  made  sen¬ 
ators  were  noble  plebeians  of  equestrian  rank. 
Dionysius  states  that  the  noblest  of  the  plebeians 
were  first  raised  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  that 
then  the  new  senators  were  taken  from  among 
them.  But  this  appears  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  name  by  which  they  were  designated.  Had 
they  been  made  patricians,  they  would  have  been 
patres  like  the  others,  whereas  now  the  new  sena¬ 
tors  are  said  to  have  been  distinguished  from  the 
old  nes  by  the  name  of  conscripti.'0  Hence  the 
mstoi  'ary  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate 
Vncefoth  always  was  patres  conscripti,  that  is,  pa- 
i'es  et  conscripti.  There  is  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  these  new  senators  was  164  ;n  but  this, 
as  Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked,  is  a  fabrication, 
perhaps  of  Valerius  of  Antium,  which  is  contradict¬ 
ed  by  all  subsequent  history. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  300  senators  appears 
to  have  remained  unaltered  for  several  centuries.12 
C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  change,  but  in  what  this  con¬ 
sisted  is  not  certain.  In  the  epitome  of  Livy  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  intended  to  add  600  equi- 
tes  to  the  number  of  300  senators,  which  would 
have  made  a  senate  of  900  members,  and  would 
have  given  a  great  preponderance  to  the  equites. 
This  appears  to  be  an  absurdit  y.13  Plutarch14  states 
that  Gracchus  added  to  the  senate  300  equiteS, 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  from  the  whole 
body  of  equites,  and  that  he  1  ransferred  the  judicia 
to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This  account  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  a  confusion  of  the  lex  Judiciaria  of 
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C.  Gracchus  with  the  later  one  x  Livius  Drusus,* 
and  all  the  other  writers  who  mention  the  lex  Ju- 
tliciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  do  not  allude  to  any  change 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely 
state  that  he  transferred  the  judicia  from  the  sen¬ 
ate  to  the  equites,  which  remained  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  till  the  tribuneship  of  Livius  Drusus  The 
latter  proposed  that,  as  the  senate  consisted  o  f  300, 
an  equal  number  of  equites  should  be  elected  (apio 
rivdriv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  ;n  future  the  judi 
ces  should  be  taken  from  this  senate  of  600. 2  Aftei 
the  death  of  Livius  Drusus,  however,  this  law  was 
abolished  by  the  senate  itself,  on  whose  behalf  it 
had  been  proposed,  and  the  senate  now  again  con¬ 
sisted  of  300  members.  During  the  civil  war  be 
tween  Marius  and  Sulla,  many  vacancies  must 
have  occurred  in  the  senate.  Sulla,  in  his  dicta¬ 
torship,  not  only  filled  up  these  vacancies,  but  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  senators.  All  we  know  of 
this  increase  with  certainty  is,  that  he  caused 
about  300  of  the  most  distinguished  equites  to  be 
elected  into  the  senate  ;3  but  the  real  increase 
which  he  made  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not 
mentioned  anywhere.  It  appears,  however,  hence¬ 
forth  to  have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six 
hundred.4  J.  Caesar  augmented  the  number  to  900, 
and  raised  to  this  dignity  even  common  soldiers, 
freedmen,  and  peregrini.8  This  arbitrariness  in 
electing  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate,  and  of 
extending  its  number  at  random,  was  imitated  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  on  one  occasion  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  senators.6  Augus¬ 
tus  cleared  the  senate  of  the  unworthy  members, 
who  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  people  Oi  • 
cini  senatores,  reduced  its  number  to  600, 7  and  or¬ 
dained  that  a  list  of  the  senators  should  always  b 
exhibited  to  public  inspection-8  During  the  firs 
centuries  of  the  Empire,  this  number  appears,  o 
the  whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but,  as  er 
erything  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  of  them.9  During  the  latter  period  of  tte 
Empire  their  number  was  again  very  much  dimin¬ 
ished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  the 
senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  periods  of  Roman  history.  It  was  formerly  a 
common  opinion,  founded  upon  Livy10  and  Festus,11 
which  has  in  modern  times  found  new  supporters 
in  Huschke  and  Rubino,  that  in  the  early  period  of 
Roman  history  the  kings  appointed  the  members 
of  the  senate  at  their  own  discretion.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  and  others,  with  in¬ 
controvertible  arguments,  that  the  popuius  of  Rome 
was  the  real  sovereign  ;  that  all  the  powers  which 
the  kings  possessed  were  delegated  to  them  by  the 
popuius ;  and  that  the  senate  was  an  assembly 
formed  on  the  principle  of  representation :  it  rep¬ 
resented  the  popuius,  and  its  members  were  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  popuius.  Dionysius12  is  therefore  right 
in  stating  that  the  senators  were  elected  by  the 
popuius,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  describes  the 
election  is  erroneous,  for  he  believes  that  the  three 
tribes  were  already  united  when  the  senate  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  and  that  the 
senators  were  elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr13 
thinks  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was  its 
alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate ;  Gottling,14 
on  the  other  hand,  believes,  with  somewhat  more 
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probability,  that  each  decury  (the  Senas  of  Dionys¬ 
ius),  which  contained  either  a  part  of  one  or  parts 
of  several  smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old 
man  by  whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate, 
and  a  younger  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  re¬ 
moves  the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio  which 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Walter  ;*  for  the  decurio 
was  the  commander  of  a  division  of  the  army,  and, 
as  such,  could  not  well  have  been  of  the  age  of  a 
senator.  As  each  decury  or  gens  appointed  one 
senator,  each  cury  was  represented  by  ten,  each 
iribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole  populus  by 
three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom  held  their  dig¬ 
nity  for  life.  The  plebeians,  as  such,  were  not  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  senate,  for  the  instances  in  which 
plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being  made  senators, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  cannot  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  mere  momentary  measures, 
which  the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  for 
several  reasons,  and  without  any  intention  to  aD- 
point  representatives  of  the  plebes.®  The  cumbers 
of  such  plebeian  senators,  at  any  rate,  must  have 
Been  much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  au¬ 
thorities,  for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian 
senator  on  record  until  the  year  439  B.C.,  when 
Spurius  Maelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The 
senate  itself  appears  to  have  had  some  influence 
upon  the  election  of  new  members,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  raise  objections  against  a  person  elected.3 
The  whole  senate  was  divided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the  sen¬ 
ate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members,  there 
were,  accordingly,  only  ten  decuries  of  senators ; 
and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each  decu¬ 
ry,  formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented  the  ten 
uries.  When,  subsequently,  the  representatives 
f  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into  the  sen¬ 
te,  the  Ramnes,  with  their  decern  primi,  retained 
for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two  other 
tribes,4  and  gave  their  votes  first.5  The  first  among 
the  decern  primi  was  the  princeps  senatus,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  king,6  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
custos  urbis.  ( Vul.  Pr^fectus  Urbi.)  Respect¬ 
ing  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  sena¬ 
tor  itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  advan¬ 
ced  age. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  the  election  of 
senators  should  at  once  have  passed  from  the  de¬ 
curies  or  gentes  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates, 
and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  senators  were  appointed  by  the  gentes, 
decuries,  or  perhaps  by  the  curies.  Afterward, 
however,  the  right  to  appoint  senators  belonged  to 
the  consuls,  consular  tribunes,  and  subsequently  to 
the  censors.7  This  fact  has  been  alleged  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinion  that  formerly  the  kings  had  the 
same  privilege,  especially  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
republican  magistrates  elected  their  personal  friends 
to  the  senatorial  dignity  ( conjunctissimos  sibi  quis- 
que  patriciorum  legebant) ,  but  this  statement  is,  as 
Niebuhr  justly  remarks,  founded  upon  a  total  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  senate.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  power  of  electing 
senators  possessed  by  the  republican  magistrates 
was  by  no  means  an  arbitrary  power,  for  the  sena¬ 
tors  were  always  taken  from  among  those  who 
were  equites,  or  whom  the  people  had  previously 
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invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that  it  *eau  ,  the 
people  themselves  always  nominated  tm  candidates 
for  the  senate,  which  on  this  account  remained,  as 
before,  a  representative  assembly.  From  the  year 
487  B.C.,  the  princeps  senatus  was  no  longer  ap¬ 
pointed  for  life,  but  became  a  magistrate  appointed 
by  the  cu  ies,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
were  like  wise  eligible  to  this  dignity  1  It  more 
over  appeals  that  all  the  curule  magistrates,  and 
also  the  quaestors,  had,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  a 
seat  in  the  senate,  which  they  retained  after  the 
year  of  their  office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  the-* 
ex-magistrates  that  the  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
senate  were  generally  filled  up. 

After  the  institution  of  the  censorship,  the  cen 
sors  alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  members  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exclude  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.®  (Vid. 
Nota  Censoria.)  The  exclusion  was  effected  by 
simply  passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering 
them  into  the  list  of  senators,  whence  such  men 
were  called  preeteriti  senatores.3  On  one  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors 
was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to  elect  new 
members  into  the  senate.4  The  censors  were 
thus,  oil  the  one  hand,  confined  in  their  elections 
to  such  persons  as  had  already  received  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  they  were 
expressly  directed  by  the  lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to 
elect  “ex  omni  ordine  optimum  quemque  curiatim 
This  obscure  lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr*  to 
the  admission  of  the  conscripti  into  the  senate,  but 
it  evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
was  meant  to  be  a  guidance  to  the  censors,  as  he 
hirnself  afterward  acknowledged.7  The  or  do  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  lex  is  the  ordo  senatorius,  i.  e.,  men 
who  were  eligible  to  the  senate  from  the  office 
they  had  held.8  The  expression  curiatim  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  senators  were  only  appointed 
with  the  sanction  of  the  senate  itself,9  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  lictors,  who  represented  the  curies 

From  the  time  that  the  curule  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  viz  , 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  ( sententiom  dicere,  jus  sentential. ), 
but  not  to  vote.10  To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  be¬ 
longed  the  pontifex  maximus  and  the  flamen  dialis. 
The  whole  of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  sta¬ 
ted,  no  right  to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had 
voted  they  might  step  over  to  join  the  one  or  the 
other  party,  whence  they  were  called  senatores  pe~ 
darii,  an  appellation  which  had  in  former  times  been 
applied  to  those  juniores  who  were  not  consulars.11 
A  singular  irregularity  in  electing  members  of  the 
senate  was  committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Ca;cus, 
who  elected  into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  ;18  buf 
this  conduct  was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  fiu 
ther  consequences. 

When,  at  length,  all  the  stal  e  offices  had  become 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri¬ 
cians,  and  when  the  majority  of  offices  were  held 
by  the  former,  their  number  in  the  senate  naturally 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  gradually 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  populus,  and  down 
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tc  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  conferred  by  the 
people.1  But,  notwithstanding  this  apparently  pop¬ 
ular  character  of  the  senate,  it  was  never  a  popular 
or  democratic  assembly,  for  now  its  members  be¬ 
longed  to  the  nobiles,  who  were  as  aristocratic  as 
the  patricians.  (Vid.  Novi  Homines.)  The  office 
of  princeps  senatus,  which  had  become  independent 
of  that  of  praetor  urbanus,  was  now  given  by  the 
censors,  and  at  first  always  to  the  eldest  among  the 
ex-censors,  but  afterward  to  any  other  senator 
whom  they  thought  most  worthy,  and,  unless  there 
was  any  charge  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was 
re-elected  at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction, 
however,  great  as  it  was,  afforded  neither  power 
nor  advantages,3  and  did  not  even  confer  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrates  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.4 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr®  that  a  senato¬ 
rial  census  existed  at  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  but  the  words  of  Livy6  on 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  seem  to  be  too 
vague  to  admit  of  such  an  inference.  Gotti  ing7  in¬ 
fers  from  Cicero8  that  Caesar  was  the  first  who  in¬ 
stituted  a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  still  more  inconclusive  than  that  of  Livy, 
and  w^  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  census 
existed,9  although  senators  naturally  always  be¬ 
longed  to  the  wealthiest  classes.  The  institution 
of  a  census  for  senators  belongs  altogether  to  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Augustus  first  fixed  it  at 
400,000  sesterces,  afterward  increased  it  to  double 
this  sum,  and  at  last  even  to  1,200,000  sesterces. 
Those  senators  whose  property  did  not  amount  to 
this  sum,  received  grants  from  the  emperor  to  make 
it  up.10  Subsequently  it  seems  to  have  become  cus¬ 
tomary  to  remove  from  the  senate  those  who  had 
lost  their  property  through  their  own  prodigality 
and  vices,  if  they  did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord.11 1  Augustus  also,  after  having  cleared  the 
senate  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  a  new 
and  reanimating  element  into  it,  by  admitting  men 
from  the  municipia,  the  colonies,  and  even  from  the 
provinces.12  When  an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was 
honoured  in  this  manner,  the  province  was  said  to 
receive  the  jus  senatus.  Provincials  who  were 
made  senators,  of  course,  went  to  reside  at  Rome, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belonged  to  Sici¬ 
ly  or  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  their  native  countries  without  a  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  emperor.13  In  order  to  make  Rome 
or  Italy  their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates 
for  the  senate  were  subsequently  always  expected 
to  acquire  landed  property  in  Italy.14  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  equites  remained  during  the  first  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  Empire  the  seminarium  senatus,  which 
they  had  also  been  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Re¬ 
public. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be¬ 
come  a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
astas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic.  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age.  We 
know  that,  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  trib¬ 
une  Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quasstorship  was 
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thirty-one.1  Now  as  it  might  happt  n  t  iat  &  quaes¬ 
tor  was  made  a  senator  immediately  after  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  his  office,  we  may  presume  that  the  earli¬ 
est  age  at  which  a  man  could  become  a  senator 
was  thirty-two.  Augustus  at  last  fixed  the  sena¬ 
torial  age  at  twenty-five,2  which  appears  o  have 
remained  unaltered  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercan 
tile  business.  About  the  commencement  of  th 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  recurrence,  a  law  was  passed,  with  the  ve¬ 
hement  opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  should  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
more  than  300  amphora;  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 
produce  of  their  estates  abroad.3  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  from  Cicero,4  that  this  law  was  frequently  vi¬ 
olated. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  senate  ( senatus  legitimus) 
took  place  during  the  Republic,  and  probably  during 
the  kingly  period  also,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month  :5  extraordinary  meetings  ( sen¬ 
atus  indictus)  might  be  convoked  on  any  other  day, 
with  the  exception  of  those  which  were  atri,  and 
those  on  which  comitia  were  held.6  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be¬ 
longed  to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  custos 
urbis.7  (Vid.  Pr^efectus  Urbi.)  This  right  was 
during  the  Republic  transferred  to  the  curule  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also.  Under 
the  Empire,  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege,8  although  the 
emperors  had  the  same.9  If  a  senato"  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  a  day  of  meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  fo: 
which  a  pledge  was  taken  (pignoris  captio )  unt.l  it 
was  paid.14  Under  the  Empire,  the  penalty  for  not 
appearing  without  sufficient  reason  was  increased.11 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  it  was  decreed 
that,  during  the  whole  month  of  February,  the  sen¬ 
ate  should  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors  on 
all  days  on  which  the  senate  could  lawfully  meet, 
and  that  no  other  matters  should  be  discussed  until 
these  affairs  were  settled.12 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (curia,  senacula )  were  always  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  augurs.  (Vid.  Templum.)  The  most 
ancient  place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which 
alone,  originally,  a  senatus  consultum  could  be  made. 
Afterward,  however,  several  temples  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  Temple  of  Bellona  (vid.  Legatds), 
and  one  near  the  Porta  Capena.13  Under  the  em¬ 
perors  the  senate  also  met  in  other  places  :  under 
Caesar,  the  Curia  Julia,  a  building  of  immense  splen¬ 
dour,  was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meetings 
of  the  senate  were  not  seldom  held  in  the  house  of 
a  consul. 

When,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  king  or  the  custos 
urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by 
auspices,  had  convoked  the  senate  (senatum  edicere, 
convocare),  he  opened  the  session  with  the  words 
“  Quod  bonum,  faustum,  felix  fortunatumque  sit  pop- 
ulo  Romano  Quiritibus ,”  and  then  laid  before  the  as¬ 
sembly  (referre,  relatio)  what  he  had  to  propose. 
The  president  then  called  upon  the  members  to  dis 
cuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  discussion  was  over, 
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every  number  gave  his  vote.  The  majority  of 
votes  always  decided  a  question.  The  majority 
was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  by  discessio, 
hat  is,  the  president  either  counted  the  votes,1  or 
the  men  who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  togeth¬ 
er,  and  thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  other¬ 
wise.  This  latter  method  of  voting  appears  in  later 
times  to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Oapito,2  the  only  legitimate  method.  (Vid.  Sen- 

ATUS  CoNSULTUM.) 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  partly  to 
legislation,  and  partly  to  the  finance  ;  and  no  meas¬ 
ure  could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  senate.  The  senate  was  thus  the  medium 
through  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass  :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  king  thought  proper  to  introduce,  and 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over  the 
assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  accept 
or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it.  When 
a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  successor  was 
elected,  was  transferred  to  the  decern  primi,3  each 
of  whom,  in  rotation,  held  this  dignity  for  five  days. 
The  candidate  for  the  royal  power  was  first  de¬ 
cided  upon  by  the  interreges,  who  then  proposed 
him  to  the  whole  senate,  and,  if  the  senate  agreed 
with  the  election,  the  interrex  of  the  day,  at  the 
command  of  the  senate,  proposed  the  candidate  to 
the  comitia,  and  took  their  votes  respecting  him.4 * 
The  will  of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  au¬ 
gurs,  and  when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  elec¬ 
tion,®  a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augurs  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  Republic,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  v  as  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors,  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
urbi,  wbo  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
before  the  senate  the  subjects  for  deliberation. 
The  power  of  the  senate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af¬ 
fairs  with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had, 
in  short,  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue 
and  expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  sena¬ 
tors  spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank 
as  belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.6  This 
distinction  of  rank,  however,  appears  to  have  ceas¬ 
ed  after  the  decemvirate,  and  even  under  the  de- 
cemvirate  we  have  instances  of  the  senators  speak¬ 
ing  without  any  regular  order.7  It  is  also  probable 
that  after  the  decemvirate  vacancies  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  with  ex-magistrates,  which 
had  now  become  more  practicable,  as  the  number 
of  magistrates  had  been  increased.  The  tribunes 
of  the  people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  the  senate  ;8  but  they  had  no  seats  in  it 
yet,  but  sat  before  the  opened  doors  of  the  curia.9 
The  senate  had  at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to 
the  comitia  the  candidates  for  magistracies,  but 
this  right  was  now  lost :  the  comitia  centuriata 
hal  become  quite  free  in  regard  to  elections,  and 
were  no  longer  dependant  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
senate.  The  curies  only  still  possessed  the  right  to 
sanction  the  election ;  but  in  the  year  13. C.  299 
.hey  were  compelled  to  sanction  any  election  of 
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magistrates  which  the  comitia  might  make  befoie 
it  took  place,1  and  this  soon  after  became  law  by 
the  lex  Mamia.2  When,  at  last,  the  curies  no  longei 
assembled  for  this  empty  show  of  power,  the  sen¬ 
ate  stepped  into  their  place,  and  henceforth  in  elec¬ 
tions,  and  soon  after,  also,  in  matters  of  legislation, 
the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction  whatever  the 
comitia  might  decide.3  After  the  lex  Hortensia,  ? 
decree  of  the  comitia  tributa  became  law  e\en 
without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  origma 
state  of  things  had  thus  gradually  become  reversed, 
and  the  senate  had  lost  very  important  branches  ol 
its  power,  which  had  all  been  gained  by  the  comi 
tia  tributa.  (Vid.  Tribunus  Plebis.)  In  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  however,  the  ancient 
rules  were  still  in  force,  as  laws,  declarations  of 
war,  conclusions  of  peace,  treaties,  &c.,  were 
brought  before  them,  and  decided  by  them  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate.4 

The  powers  of  the  senate,  after  both  orders  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality,  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion  ;* 
it  determined  upon  the  manner  in  which  a  war  was 
to  be  conducted,  what  legions  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  commander,  and  whether  new 
ones  were  to  be  levied ;  it  decreed  into  what  prov¬ 
inces  the  consuls  and  praetors  were  to  be  sept  (vid. 
Provincia),  and  whose  imperium  was  to  be  pro¬ 
longed.  The  commissioners  who  were  generally 
sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a  newly-con¬ 
quered  country  were  always  appointed  by  the  sen¬ 
ate.®  All  embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or 
treaties  with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the 
senate,  and  such  ambassadors  were  generally  sena¬ 
tors  themselves,  and  ten  in  number.7  The  senate 
alone  carried  on  the  negotiations  with  foreign  am¬ 
bassadors,8  and  received  the  complaints  of  subject 
or  allied  nations,  who  always  regarded  the  senate 
as  their  common  protector.9  By  virtue  of  this  office 
of  protector,  it  also  settled  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  among  the  immicipia  and  colonies  of  Italy,10 
and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  committed  in  Italy 
which  might  endanger  the  public  peace  and  securi¬ 
ty.11  Even  in  Rome  itself,  the  judices,  to  whom  the 
praetor  referred  important  cases,  both  public  and 
private,  were  taken  from  among  the  senators,12  and 
in  extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  especial 
commissions  to  investigate  them  ;13  but  such  a 
commission,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital 
offence  committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  people.14  When  the  Republic  was  in 
danger,  the  senate  might  confer  unlimited  power 
upon  the  magistrates  by  the  formula  “  vidcant  con¬ 
sults,  ne  quid  respubliea  dei,  i merit i  capiat, ”15  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  martial  law  within 
the  city.  This  general  care  for  the  internal  and 
external  welfare  of  the  Republic  included,  as  before, 
the  right  to  dispose  over  the  finances  requisite  for 
these  purposes.  Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Republic  were  under  the  direct  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaes¬ 
tors  were  only  its  ministers  or  agents.  ( Vid  Cen¬ 
sor,  Quaestor.)  All  the  expenses  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  armies  required  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  senate  before  anything  could  be  done, 
and  it  might  even  prevent  the  triumph  of  a  return- 
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— 9.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  16  ;  xxxix.,  3  ;  xlii.,  14  ;  xliii.,  2. — Polyb.,  1.  c.) 
— 10  (Dionys.,  ii.,  1.  —  Liv.,  ix.,  20. — Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  iii., 
2. —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  15  ;  De  Of!'.,  i.,  10.)  —  11.  (Polyb.  1.  c.)— 
12.  (Id.,  vi.,  17.) — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.,  54;  xxxix.,  14;  x!.,  37 
44,  &c.) — 14  (Polyb.,  vi.,  16. — Liv.,  xxvi., 33  Ac.) — 15  Sallust 
Cat..  29  — Cses.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  5,  7.) 
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ing  general,  by  refusing  to  assigi  the  money  neces- 
saiy  for  it.1  There  are,  howevjr,  instances  of  a 
general  triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  sen¬ 
ate.8 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  full  assembly  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  regula¬ 
tions  on  this  point,3  and  there  is  one  instance  on 
record  in  which  at  least  one  hundred  senators  were 
required  to  be  present.4  The  presiding  magistrate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  the 
following  order,  princeps  senatus,  consulares,  cen- 
sorii,  praetorii,  sedilicii,  tribunicii,  quaestorii,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  asked  their  opin¬ 
ion  and  voted  in  the  same  manner  {suo  loco  sen- 
tentiam  dicere 5).  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  put  to  the 
senators  appears  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  presiding  consul,6  who  called  upon 
each  member  by  pronouncing  his  name  ( nomina - 
tlm1) ;  but  he  usually  began  with  the  princeps  sena¬ 
tus,*  or,  if  consules  designati  were  present,  with 
them.9  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the 
year  round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  com¬ 
menced  on  the  first  of  January.10  A  senator,  when 
called  upon  to  speak,  might  do  so  at  full  length,  and 
even  introduce  subjects  not  directly  connected  with 
the  point  at  issue.11 *  It  depended  upon  the  presi¬ 
dent  which  of  the  opinions  expressed  he  would  put 
to  the  vote,  and  which  he  would  pass  over.18  Those 
men  who  were  not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only 
a  seat  in  the  senate  on  account  of  the  office  they 
held  or  had  held,  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  merely 
stepped  over  to  the  party  they  wished  to  join,  and 
they  were  now  called  senatores  pedarii.13  When  a 
sena'us  consultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  be  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some-  senators,  especially  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about.14  {Vid.  Senatus  Consultum.)  A  senate  was 
not  allowed  to  be  held  before  sunrise,  or  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  after  sunset  :15  on  extraordinary  emergen¬ 
cies,  however,  this  regulation  was  set  aside.16 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  the  senate 
was  degraded  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar,  and 
others,  and  on  many  occasions  it  was  only  an  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  altogether 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin¬ 
ceps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus,17  and  had  the  power  of  convoking 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings,18  al¬ 
though  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  have  the  same  right.19  The  ordinary  meetings, 
according  to  a  regulation  of  Augustus,  were  held 
twice  in  every  month.80  A  full  assembly  required 
the  presence  of  at  least  400  members,  but  Augustus 
himself  afterward  modified  this  rule  according  to 
the  difference  and  importance  of  the  subjects  which 
might  be  brought  under  discussion.81  At  a  later  peri¬ 
od  we  find  that  seventy,  or  even  fewer,  senators  con¬ 
stituted  an  assembly.88  The  regular  president  in  the 

1.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  15.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  63  ;  vii.,  17  ;  ix.,  37.)  —  3. 
(Liv.,  xxxviii.,  44  ;  xxxix.,  4.  —  Cic.  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  5. —  Festus, 
s.  v.  Numera.) — 4.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  18.)  —  5.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  v.,  17  ; 
xiii  ,  13,  &c. ;  ad  Alt.,  xii.,  21.)  —  6.  (Varro  ap.  Gell.,  xiv.,  7.) 
— 7.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  iv  ,  64.) — 8.  (Cic.,  Pro  Sext.,  32.) — 9.  (Sal- 
ust,  Cat.,  tfl. — Appiai ,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  5.) — 10.  (Suet.,  Cass., 
21.) — 11.  (Cic.,  De  Legg.,  iii.,  18.  —  Cell.,  iv.,  10. — Tacit.,  An¬ 
na).,  i;  38;  xiii.,49. — Compare  Cic.,  Philip.,  vii.) — 12.  (Polyb., 
xxxiii.,  1. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  i.,  2;  x.,  12.  —  Cies.,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i., 
2) — 13.  (Gel1  ,  xiii.,  8.) — 14.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  12. — Cic.,  De  Orat., 
iii.,  2  ,  ad  Fam.,  viii.,  8.)  — 15.  (Varro  ap.  Cell.,  1.  c.)  —  16. 
(Dionyx,  iii.,  17  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  4.)  — 17.  (Diou  Cass.,  liii., 
I;  lvii. ,  8  ;  lxxiii ,  5.)  —  18.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  3.  —  Lex  De  Im¬ 
peril  vespas.) — 19  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.,  39. — Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  47  ; 
fix.,  24  ;  lx.,  16,  <fcc  ) — 20.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  35. — Dion  Cass.,  Iv., 
I.) — 31  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  35  ;  Iv  ,  3.) — 29  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev., 
6.) 


assembly  was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself  if 
he  was  invested  with  the  consulship.1  At  extraor¬ 
dinary  meetings,  he  who  convoked  the  senate  was 
at  the  same  time  its  president.  The  emperor,  how 
ever,  even  when  he  did  not  preside,  had,  by  virtue 
of  his  office  of  tribune,  the  right  to  introduce  any 
subject  for  discussion,  and  to  make  the  senate  de¬ 
cide  upon  it.8  At  a  later  period  this  right  was  ex 
pressly  and  in  proper  form  conferred  upon  the  em 
peror,  under  the  name  of  jus  re.lationis ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  he  obtained  the  right  to  introduce  three  oi 
more  subjects,  the  jus  was  called  jus  tirtia,  quarto;, 
quinlce,  tfc.,  relationis.3  The  emperor  introduced 
his  proposals  to  the  senate  by  writing  ( oratio ,  libel 
lus,  epistola  principis),  which  was  read  in  the  senate 
by  one  of  his  quaestors.4  {Vid.  Orationes  Prin- 
cipum.)  The  praetors,  that  they  might  not  be  in 
ferior  to  the  tribunes,  likewise  received  the  jus  re¬ 
lationis.5  The  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  senators  were  called 
upon  to  vote,  remained,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
under  the  Republic  ;6  but  when  magistrates  were 
to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  in  former  times  the 
comitia,  gave  their  votes  in  secret  with  little  tab¬ 
lets.7  The  transactions  of  the  senate  were,  from 
the  time  of  Caesar,  registered  by  clerks  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
senator.*  In  cases  which  required  secrecy  {sena 
tus  consultum  taciturn),  the  senators  themselves  offi¬ 
ciated  as  clerks.9 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the  sen¬ 
ate,  in  its  administrative  powers,  was  dependant 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himself  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  people  to  the  senate,10  which,  how 
ever,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial  notice  of  those 
candidates  who  were  recommended  to  it  by  the  em¬ 
peror.  This  regulation  remained,  with  a  short  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  down  to  the 
third  century,  when  we  find  that  the  princeps  alone 
exercised  the  right  of  appointing  magistrates.11  At 
the  demise  of  an  emperor,  the  senate  had  the  right 
to  appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself ;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium,  at  first,  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate,18  but  the  emperors 
gradually  took  it  under  their  own  exclusive  man¬ 
agement,13  and  the  senate  retained  nothing  but  the 
administration  of  the  funds  of  the  city  {area  publica), 
which  were  distinct  both  from  the  aerarium  and 
from  the  fiscus,14  and  the  right  of  giving  its  opinion 
upon  cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.15  Its 
right  of  coining  money  was  limited  by  Augustus  to 
copper  coins,  and  ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.15  Augustus  ordained  that  no  accusations 
should  any  longer  be  brought  before  the  comitia,17 
and  instead  of  them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high 
court  of  justice,  upon  which  he  conferred  the  right 
of  taking  cognizance  of  capital  offences  committed 

1.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  ii.,  11. — Panegyr.,  76.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  .iii., 

32. — Lex  De  Imperio  Vespas.) — 3.  (Vopisc.,  Prob.,  12. — J.  Capit., 

Pert.,  5. — M.  Antonin.,  6. — Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  1.) — 4.  (Dion 

Cass...  liv.,  25  ;  lx.,  2. — Suet.,  Octav.,  65  ;  Tit.,  6. — Tacit.,  Annal., 

xvi.,  27. — Dig.  1,  tit.  13,  s.  1,  t)  2  and  4.) — 5  (Dion  Cass.,  Iv.,  3.) 

—  6.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  viii.,  14;  ix.,  13). — 7.  (Id  ib.,  iii.,  2C  ;  xi., 

5.) — 8.  (Suet.,  Cses.,  28. — Octav.,  36. — Tacit.,  Annal.,  v.,  4,  &c 

— Spart.,  Hadr.,  3.  —  Dion  Cass  ,  Ixxviii.,  22.) — 9.  (J.  Capitol, 

Gord.,  20.) — 10.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  124. — Tac  ,  Annal.,  i.,  15. — 

Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.,  20  ;  vi  ,  19.) — 11.  (Dig.  48,  tit.  14,  s.  1.) — 13. 

(Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  16,  22.)  —  13.  (Id.  ib.,  lxxi.,  33.  —  Vopisc  , 

Aurel.,  9,  12,  20.) — 14.  (Vop.,  Aurel.,  20,  45.) — 15.  (Dig.  49,  tit 

14,  s.  15  and  42.) — 16.  Eckhel,  D.  N.  Proleg  ,  a.  13.) — 17.  (Dio* 

Cas3.,  lvi.,  40.) 
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by  senators.1  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  the 
person  of  the  emperors,2  and  of  crimes  committed 
by  the  provincial  magistrates  in  the  administration 
of  their  provinces.  The  senate  might  also  receive 
appeals  from  other  courts,3  whereas,  at  least  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  a 
sent  ence  of  the  senate.4 *  The  princeps  sometimes 
referred  cases  which  were  not  contained  in  the 
above  categories,  or  which  he  might  have  decided 
himself,  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co-opera¬ 
tion.6  Respecting  the  provinces  of  the  senate,  see 
Provincia. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Empire,  Constantine  instituted  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city,6  upon  which  Julian  con¬ 
ferred  all  the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.7 
Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes  consulted 
by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  matters  of  legis¬ 
lation  :8  the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its 
share  in  legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.9 
Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high  court  of  jus¬ 
tice,  to  which  the  emperor  referred  important  crimi¬ 
nal  cases.10  Capital  offences  committed  by  senators, 
however,  no  longer  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
but  either  under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
or  of  the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.11  Civil  cases 
of  senators  likewise  belonged  to  the  forum  of  the 
praefectus  urbi.12  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now 
obtained  by  descent,13  and  by  having  held  certain 
offices  at  the  court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial 
favour  by  the  emperor  on  the  proposal  of  the  sen¬ 
ate.14  To  be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  that  could  be  conferred,  and 
was  more  valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  its  burdens  were  very  heavy,  for  not  only  had 
the  senators  to  give  public  games,16  to  make  rich 
presents  to  the  emperors,16  and,  in  times  of  need, 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people,17  but,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  follis  or  gleba.lb 
A  senator  who  had  no  landed  property  was  taxed 
at  two  folles.19  It  was,  therefore,  only  the  wealth¬ 
iest  persons  of  the  Empire,  no  matter  to  what 
part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together  with 
an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before  the 
emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of  the 
city.20  Down  to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  consuls 
were  the  presidents  of  the  senate,  but  from  this 
time  the  praefectus  urbi  always  presided.21 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 

1 .  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  (latus  cla¬ 
ms)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not,  as  is 
commonly  believed,  sewed  upon  it.22  2.  A  kind  of 
short  boot,  with  the  letter  C  on  the  front  of  the  foot.23 
This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  centum,  and 
to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100  ( centum )  sen¬ 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  lii.,  31,  &c. — Suet.,  Calig.,  2. — Tacit.,  Annal., 
xiii.,  44. — J.  Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  10.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  15, 
17,  22  ;  lx.,  16  ;  lxxvi.,  8.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  66.  —  Tacit.,  Annal., 
lii.,  49,  &c.) — 3.  (Suet.,  Nero,  17. — Tacit.,  Annal.,  xiv.,  28. — J. 
Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  10. — Vopisc.,  Prob.,  13.) — 4.  (Dion  Cass., 
lix.,  18. — Dig.  49,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  f>  2.)  —  5.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  14,  15. — 
Nero,  15. —  Domit.,  8,  &c.)  —  6.  (Sozomen,  ii.,  2.  —  Excerpt,  de 
gest.  Const ,  30.) — 7.  (Zosim.,  iii.,  11.  —  Liban.,  Orat.  ad  Theo- 
dos.,  ii.,  p.  393,  ed.  Morell.) — 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  14. — 
Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  2,  28.  —  Cod.,  i.,  tit.  14,  s.  3.)  —  9.  (Nov. 
Leon.,  78.)  — 10.  (Ama  Marcell.,  xxviii.,  1,  23.  —  Symmach., 
Epist ,  iv.,  5. —  Zosim.,  v- ,  11,  38.) — 11.  (Walter,  p.  367,  &c.) — 
12.  (Cod  w;  "'A  24,  s.  3- — Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  69.) — 13.  (Cod. 
rr"  ’  .v.  2,  s.  2;  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  58. —  Cassiod.,  Variar.,  iii., 

., — 14.  (Cod.  Theod.,  1.  c.  —  Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  118.)  — 
15.  (Symmach.,  Epist.,  x.,  25,  28.)  — 16.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 

2,  s  ».) — 17.  (Zosim.,  v.,  41.  — Symmach.,  Ep.,  vi.,  14,  26  ;  vii., 

68.)  -18.  (Zosim.,  ii.,  32. — Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2. — Symmach., 

Ess.,  iv.,  61.)  —  19.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit.  2,  s.  2;  vi.,  tit.  4,  s 

21.) — 20.  (Symm.,  Ep.,  x.,  66,  &c.)— 21.  (Cod.  Theod.,  vi.,  tit. 

6,  s  1. — Nov.  Inst.,  62.)  —  22  (Acron.  ad  Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  35. — 

Compare  i.,  6,  28. — Quinct.,  xi.,  3.) — 23.  (Juv.,  vii.,  192. — Cic., 

Phil.,  xiii.  13.) 
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ators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the  orches.ra  li 
the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  This  distinction 
was  first  procured  for  t!  e  senators  by  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  Major,  194  B.C.1  The  same  honour  was 
granted  to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at 
the  games  in  the  circus.2  4.  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  year  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  and  on  this  occasion  the  senators  alone 
had  a  feast  in  the  Capitol ;  the  right  was  called  the 
jus  publice  epulandi.3  5.  The  jus  liber ae  legationis 
( Vid .  Legatus,  p.  576.) 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.  In  his  enumeration 
of  the  parts  of  the  jus  civile,  Cicero  includes  sena- 
tus  consulta,4  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his  time 
there  were  senatus  consulta  which  were  laws.  Nu 
merous  leges,  properly  so  called,  were  enacted  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  leges  properly  so  called 
were  made  even  after  his  time.  It  was  under 
Augustus,  however,  that  the  senatus  consulta  be 
gan  to  take  the  place  of  leges  properly  so  called,, 
a  change  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
until  his  time  the  senatus  consulta  were  not  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls,  or  by  any  other 
personal  name,  so  far  as  we  have  evidence.  But 
from  that  time  we  fiiid  the  senatus  consulta  desig 
nated  either  by  the  name  of  the  consuls,  as  Apro 
nianum,  Silanianum,  or  from  the  name  of  the  Cae 
sar,  as  Claudianum,  Neronianum  ;  or  they  are  des 
ignated  as  made  “  auctore"  or  “  ex  auctoritate  Hadri- 
ani,"  &c.,  or  “  ad  orationem  Hadriani ,”  &c.  The 
name  of  the  senatus  consultum  Macedonianum  is 
an  exception,  as  will  afterward  appear. 

Senatus  consulta  were  enacted  in  the  republican 
period,  and  some  of  them  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modern  writers 
have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deny  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  during 
the  republican  period  is  opposed  by  facts.  An  at 
tempt  has  sometimes  been  made  to  suppoit  it  by  a 
passage  of  Tacitus  (“  turn  primum .  e  campo  comitia 
ad  patres  translata  sunt"3),  which  only  refers  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  determine  how 
far  the  legislative  power  of  the  senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer6  observes  “that  the  senatus  con¬ 
sulta  were  an  important  source  of  law  for  matters 
which  concerned  administration,  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of  laws  in  the 
case  of  urgent  public  necessity,  the  rights  of  the  sera- 
rium  and  the  publicani,  the  treatment  of  the  Italians 
and  the  provincials.”7  The  following  are  instances 
of  senatus  consulta  under  the  Republic :  a  sena¬ 
tus  consultum  “  ne  quis  in  urbe  sepeliretur the  sen¬ 
atus  consultum  De  Bacchanalibus,  hereafter  more 
particularly  mentioned ;  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Libertinorum  Tribu  ;8  a  senatus  consultum  De  Sum- 
tibus  at  the  Megalenses  ludi  ;9  a  senatus  consultum 
“  ne  homo  immolaretur  ;"10  a  senatus  consultum  De 
Provinciis  Quasstoriis  ;  a  senatus  consultum  made 
M.  Tullio  Cicerone  referente  to  the  effect,  “  ut  le- 
gationum  liberarum  tempus  annuum  esset various 
senatus  consulta  De  Collegiis  Dissolvendis ;  an  old 
senatus  consultum,  “  senatus  consultum  vetus  ne  lice- 
ret  Africanas  ( bestias )  in  Italiam  advehere,"  which 
was  so  far  repealed  by  a  plebiscitum  proposed  by 
Cn.  Aufidias,  tribunus  plebis,  that  the  importation 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Circenses  was  made  legal  ;u 
an  old  senatus  consultum  by  which  “  quaestio  ( ser - 
vorum)  in  caput  domini  prohibebatur  ;”12  a  rule  of  law 
which  Cicero13  refers  to  mores  as  its  foundation. 
From  these  instances  of  senatus  consultum  made 


1.  (Liv  ,  xxxiv.,54. — Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,47.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Claud.. 
21. — Dion  Cass.,  lx.,  7.) — 3.  (Cell.,  xii.,  8. — Suet.,  Octav.,  35.) 
—4.  (Top.,  5.)— 5.  (Ann.,  i.,  15.)— 6.  (Walter,  Geschichte  det 
R8m.  Rechts,  437.) — 7.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  34  ;  xxxix.,  3  ;  xii.,  9.) — 8 
(Liv.,  xlv.,  15.) — 9.  (Gell.,  ii.,  94.) — 10.  (Plii|.,  II.  N.,  xxx.,  1.) 
— 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  17.) — 12.  (Ta  it..  Ann.,  ii.,  30  )-  13 
(Prj  Milo*  .  22.) 
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in  the  republican  period,  we  may  collect,  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  the  kind  of  matters  to  which  this  form  of 
legislation  applied.  The  constitution  of  the  senate 
wa3  such  as  to  gradually  bring  within  the  sphere 
of  its  legislation  all  matters  that  pertained  to  reli¬ 
gion,  police,  administration,  provincial  matters,  and 
all  foreign  relations.  And  it  seems  that  the  power 
of  the  senate  had  so  far  increased  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  Augustus,  that  it  was  no  great  change 
to  make  it  the  only  legislating  body.  Pomponius,1 * 
though  his  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is 
generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise  know 
of  the  progress  of  senatorial  legislation :  “  As  the 
plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &c.,  it  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  the  administration  of  the 
state  came  to  the  senate :  thus  the  senate  began 
to  act,  and  whatever  the  senate  had  determined 
( constituisset )  was  observed  ( observabatur ),  and  the 
law  so  made  is  called  senatus  consultum.” 

The  senatus  consultum  was  so  named  because 
the  consul  ( qui  retulit)  was  said  “  senatum  consu- 
lere “  Marcivs  L.  F.  S.  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos.  Sen- 
atvm  Consolvervnt"  (Senatus  consultum  De  Bac- 
chanalibus).  In  the  senatus  consultum  De  Philo- 
sophis  et  De  Rhetoribus,a  the  praetor  “  consuluit.” 
In  the  enacting  part  of  a  lex  the  populus  were  said 
“ jubere ,”  and  in  a  plebiscitum,  “  scire in  a  sena¬ 
tus  consultum  the  senate  was  said  “  censere  “  De 
Bacchanalibvs,  c f-c.,  it  a  exdeicendvm  censvere"  (S.  C. 
De  Bacch).  In  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  time  of 
Augustus  cited  by  Frontinus,3  the  phrase  which  fol¬ 
lows  “  censuere"  is  sometimes  "  placer e  huic  ordini." 
In  Tacitus  the  verb  “  censere"  is  also  applied  to  the 
person  who  made  the  motion  for  a  senatus  consult¬ 
um.4  Sometimes  the  term  “  arbitran"  is  used  ;5 
and  Gaius,6  writing  under  the  Antonines,  applies  to 
ihe  senate  the  terms  which  originally  denoted  the 
legislative  power  of  the  populus  :  “  Senatus  jubet  at- 
que  constitute ;  idque  legis  vicetn  optinet,  quamvis  fuit 
qveesitum." 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  senate 
was  conducted  in  the  imperial  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Orationes  Principum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
senatus  consultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example 
in  Cicero  :7  “  S.  C.  Auctoritates"  (for  this  is  the 
right  reading),  “  Pridie  Kal.  Octob.  in  JEdc  Apolli- 
nis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domitius  Cn.  Filius  Ahe- 
nobarbus ,  cf-c.  Quod  M.  MarcelLus  Consul  V.  F.  (ver¬ 
ba  fecit)  deprov.  Cons.  D.  E.  R.  I.  C.  (de  ea  re  ita  cen- 
suerunt  Uti,  4c.).”  The  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum  De  Bacchanalibus  is  similar,  but  the 
names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the  beginning,  and 
the  word  is  “  consolvervnt the  date  and  place  are 
also  given  ;  and  the  names  of  those  qui  scribendo  ad¬ 
fuerunt  (SC.  ARF.  in  the  inscription).  The  names 
of  the  persons  who  were  witnesses  to  the  drawing 
up  of  the  senatus  consultum  were  called  the  “  auc - 
writates ,”  and  these  auctoritates  were  cited  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  of  the  persons  named  in  them  hav¬ 
ing  been  present  at  the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  (“  id 
quod  in  auctoritatibus  prcescriptis  extat"6),  from  which 
passage,  and  from  another9  (“  illud  S.  C.  ea  pree- 
scripltone  est”),  in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name 
being  found  among  the  auctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a 
proof  of  his  friendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C. 
concerned,  it  is  certain  that  “  prcescribo,"  in  its  va¬ 
rious  forms,  is  the  proper  reading  in  these  senatus 
consulta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  praescriptio 
in  Roman  pleadings,  vid.  Praescriptio.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were  required 


1.  (Dig  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2.) — 2.  (Gell.,  xv.,  11.) — 3.  (De  Aqu*- 
uct.  Roma;,  ii.) — 4.  (Ann.,  iv.,  20.)  —  5.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  1,  s.  2.) 
--6  (i.,  4.) — < .  (Ep.  ad  Div.,  viii  ,  8.)-  8.  (Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.,  2.) 
—9.  (Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Div.,  v.,  2.) 


to  be  present  “  scribendo,"  but  others  might  assist 
if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  Jhis  way  might  tes¬ 
tify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of  whom,  or 
with  reference  to  whom,  the  S.  C.  was  made 
(“  Cato  autem  et  scribendo  adfuit ,"  &C.1).  Besides 
the  phrase  “  scribendo  adcsse,”  there  are  “  esse  ad 
scribendum ”3  and  “  poni  ad  scribendum ”  (as  to  which, 
see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero3).  When  a  S.  C. 
was  made  on  the  motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said 
to  be  made  '•'•in  senlentiam  ejus If  the  S.  C.  was 
carried,  it  was  written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the 
aerarium :  the  S.  C.  De  Bacchanalibus  provides  that 
it  shall  be  cut  on  a  bronze  tablet,  but  this  was  for 
the  purpose  of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place 
where  it  could  be  read  (vbei  facilivmed  gnoscier  po- 
tisit). 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  senatus  con 
sultum  might  be  stopped  by  the  intercessio  of  the 
tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
farther  proceeding  in  such  case  :  “  si  quts  huic  sen¬ 
atus  consulto  intercesserit  senatui  placer e  auctorilatcm 
perscribi  ( prcescribi )  et  de  ea  re  ad  senatum  populum- 
que  referri."*  This  explains  one  meaning  of  sena¬ 
tus  auctoritas,  which  is  a  senatus  consultum  which 
has  been  proposed  and  not  carried,  and  of  which  ? 
record  was  kept  with  the  auctoritates  eorum  qu 
scribendo  adfuerunt."  In  one  passage  Cicero  cal’ 
a  S.  C.  which  had  failed,  owing  to  an  intercessio, 
an  auctoritas.5  One  meaning  of  auctoritas,  in  fact, 
is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried ;  and  this 
agrees  with  Livy  :6  “  Si  quis  intercedat  slo,  auctor- 
itatc  se  fore  contcntum."  If  senatus  auctoritas  oc¬ 
casionally  appears  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  sen 
atus  consultum,  it  is  an  improper  use  of  the  word, 
but  one  which  presents  no  difficulty  if  we  consider 
that  the  names  which  denote  a  thing  in  its  twa 
stages  are  apt  to  be  confounded  in  popular  language, 
as  with  us  the  words  bill  and  act.  In  its  general 
and  original  sense,  senatus  auctoritas  is  any  meas¬ 
ure  to  which  a  majority  of  the  senate  has  assented. 
(See  the  note  of  P.  Manutius  on  Cicero.7) 

The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  senatus  consul¬ 
ta  is  “  censeo,"  but  the  word  “  decerno"  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  language  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  senatus  consultum8  ( Senatus  decrevit  ut,  tj-c.9). 
But  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  called  a  decretum, 
which  was  a  rule  made  by  the  senate  as  to  some 
matter  which  was  strictly  within  its  competence. 
The  words  decretum  and  senatus  consultum  a~e 
often  used  indiscriminately,  and  with  little  precis¬ 
ion.10  (Vid.  Decretum.) 

The  forms  of  the  senatus  consulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  senatus  consulta  which  are 
preserved :  the  senatus  consultum  De  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Gruter  and  others  ;  the  senatus  consult¬ 
um  De  Baochanalibus  ;  the  senatus  consultum  in 
the  letter  of  Cicero  already  referred  to  ;11  the  six 
senatus  consulta  about  the  Roman  aqueducts  in 
the  second  book  of  Frontinus,  De  Aquaec  ictibus ; 
the  senatus  consultum  about  the  Aphrodisienses  ;.13 
the  oration  of  Claudius  ;13  the  various  senatus  con¬ 
sulta  preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
senatus  consultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  “  De  Anti- 
quo  Jure  Provinciarum,"  i.,  288. 

The  following  list  ol  senatus  consulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name.  Nu- 


1.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att,  vii.,  1.) — 2.  (Id.  ib.,  i.,  19.)  —  3.  (ad 
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rne.ous  senatus  consulta  under  the  Empire  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find  no 
distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
them  had  a  title  like  the  ’eges,  but  many  of  them 
being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  referred 
to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  forgotten. 
Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C.  without 
giving  tlieii  names,  and  in  some  cases  we  are  able 
to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities.  Many  of 
the  imperial  senatus  consulta  were  merely  amend¬ 
ments  of  leges,  but  they  were  laws  in  the  proper 
sense  of  thr  word. 

Some  of  the  senatus  consulta  of  the  republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  senate,  which  be¬ 
came  leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia.  Such 
S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One  instance 
of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Clodius  for  violating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  was  proposed 
to  the  comitia  ex  senatus  consulto,1  which  is  also 
spoken  of  as  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate,  and  as 
“  quod,  ab  senatu  constitutum"  (the  word  of  Gaius, 
i.,  4). 

Apronianum,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of  Ha¬ 
drian,  empowered  all  civitates  which  were  within  the 
Roman  imperium  to  take  a  fideicommissa  hereditas. 
This  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Ulpian*  without 
the  name ;  but  it  appears,  from  comparing  Ulpian 
with  the  Digest,3  to  be  the  senatus  consultum  Apro¬ 
nianum.  A  senatus  consultum  also  allowed  civita¬ 
tes  or  municipia,  which  were  legally  considered  as 
universitates,  to  be  appointed  heredes  by  their  li- 
berti  or  libertae.  Ulpian  speaks  of  this  senatus  con¬ 
sultum  in  the  passage  referred  to,  immediately 
before  he  speaks  of  that  senatus  consultum  which 
we  know  to  be  the  Apronianum,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  two  senatus  consulta  were  the 
same,  for  their  objects  were  similar,  and  they  are 
mentioned  together  without  any  indication  of  their 
being  different.  This  last-mentioned  provision  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Digest4  as  being  contained  in 
a  senatus  consultum  which  was  postes  tor  to  the  Tre- 
bellianum,  but  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest. 
Under  this  provision  a  municipium  could  obtain  the 
bonorum  possessio.  Bachius8  assigns  the  senatus 
consultum  to  the  reign  of  Trajan  ;  but  it  appears  to 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  same 
senatus  consultum  which  allowed  civitates  to  take  a 
legacy.6 

Articoleianum  gave  the  prases  of  a  province 
jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  fideicommissa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  belong  to  the  province. 
The  heres  could  be  compelled  to  give  the  libertas 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideicommissum.  ( Vid . 
Manumissio,  p.  616. 7) 

De  Bacchanalibus.  This  senatus  consultum, 
which  is  sometimes  called  Marcianum,  was  passed 
in  the  year  B.C.  186.  The  terms  of  it  are  stated 
generally  by  Livy,8  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
original  senatus  consultum,  which  is  printed  in  the 
edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenborch,  and  in  that  by  J. 
Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There  is  a  dissertation 
on  this  senatus  consultum  by  Bynkershoek,9  who 
nas  printed  the  senatus  consultum,  and  commented 
upon  it  at  some  length.  The  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  generally  under  Dio- 
nysi  i,  p.  366.  There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it 
appears,  for  the  name  Marcianum,  which  has  been 
giren  to  it  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  consuls  who 
imposed  it,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles 
if  senatus  consultum  in  the  imperial  period. 

1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.) — 2.  (Frag.,  tit.  22.) — 3.  (36,  tit  1,  a. 
26.) — 4.  (36,  tit.  3.) — 5.  (Historia  Jurisprudent!*  Roman*.)— 6. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  24  ) — 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  44,  51.) — 8.  (xxxix., 
18.) — 9.  (De  CulMi  Religionis  Peregr  in*  apud  Veteres  Roma¬ 
ns,  Op.,  i.,  412 .) 
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Oalvitianum  1  (Vid.  Julia  et  Papia  Pjppjk* 
Lex,  p.  557.) 

Claudianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  the  Empero, 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  condition  of 
a  slave  ( ancilla )  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  of 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no¬ 
tice  that  he  would  not  permit  it.  But  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  slave’s  master,  she  might, 
by  agreement  with  the  master,  remain  free,  and  yet 
any  child  born  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  senatus  consultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  slave’s 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  was 
relieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  senatus  consultum. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  hardness  of  the  case  and  the  incongruity 
of  this  rule  of  law  ( inelegantia  juris),  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  jus  gentium,  according  to  which  the 
woman  continuing  free,  was  the  mother  oi  a  free 
child. 

A  difficulty  arose  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
senatus  consultum  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  provided.  If  a  woman  who  was  a  Roman 
citizen  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  senatus  consultum  in  consequence  of 
cohabiting  with  a  slave  contrary  to  the  master’s 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed  mat 
ter :  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had  become 
pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was  a  Roman 
citizen  ;  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant  by  illicit 
cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  become  the  master  of  the  mother 
( Vid  Servus,  Roman.) 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  ol 
Gaius,3  in  which  he  says,  “  but  that  rule  of  the 
same  lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue  cf  a 
free  woman  and  another  man’s  slave  is  a  slave,  if 
the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she  co 
habited  was  a  slave.”  The  lex  of  which  he  speaks 
is  the  lex  ^Elia  Sentia.  The  exception  in  the  sen¬ 
atus  consultum  of  Claudius  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that  the  woman 
must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lex,  the  issue 
would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says3  that  under  this 
senatus  consultum  the  woman  might,  by  agreement, 
continue  free,  and  yet  give  birth  to  a  slave  ;  for  the 
senatus  consultum  gave  validity  to  the  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  woman  and  the  master  of  the  slave.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the  senatus  consultum  pro¬ 
duced  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  lex  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  condition  of  the  child.  But  this  is 
explained  by  referring  to  the  chief  provision  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  was,  that  cohabitation  with 
a  slave  “  invito  et  denuntiante  domino"  reduced  the 
woman  to  a  servile  condition,  and  it  was  a  legal 
consequence  of  this  change  of  condition  that  the 
issue  of  her  cohabitation  must  be  a  slave.  The  lex 
JElia  Sentia  had  already  declared  the  condition  of 
children  born  of  the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a 
slave  to  be  servile.  The  senatus  consultum  added 
to  the  penalty  of  the  lex  by  making  the  mother  a 
slave  also,  unless  she  cohabited  with  the  consent  c*f 
the  master,  and  thus  resulted  that  “  inelegantia  jib- 
ris"  by  which  a  free  mother  could  escape  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  the  senatus  consultum  by  her  agreement,  and 
yet  her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  lex, 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  declaring  that 
if  the  mother,  notwithstanding  the  cohabitation,  es¬ 
caped  from  the  penalties  of  the  senatus  consultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  senatus 


1.  (Ulp.,  Frag\,  tit.  xvj  ) — 2.  (i.,  86.) — 3.  (i ,  84.) 
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consultum  only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to  a 
servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man’s  slave 
“  invito  et  denuntiante  domino if  she  cohabited 
with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could  be  no  denun- 
tiatio  ,  and  thi‘  case,  it  appears,  was  not  affected 
by  the  senatus  consultum,  for  Gaius  observes,  as 
above  stated,1 *  that  the  lex  had  still  effect,  and  the 
offspring  of  such  cohabitation  was  a  slave.  The 
fact  of  this  clause  of  the  lex  remaining  in  force 
after  the  enacting  of  the  senatus  consultum,  appears 
o  be  an  instance  of  the  strict  interpretation  which 
-he  Romar.  jurists  applied  to  positive  enactments  ; 
for  the  senatus  consultum  of  Hadrian,  as  stated  by 
Gaius,  only  applied  to  the  case  of  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  master  s  slave  and  the  woman,  and 
therefore  its  terms  did  not  comprehend  a  case  of 
cohabitation  when  there  was  no  compact.  Besides 
this,  if  a  free  woman  cohabited  with  a  man’s  slave 
cither  without  the  knowledge  of  the  master  or  with 
his  knowledge,  but  without  the  “  denuntiatio it 
seems  that  this  was  considered  as  if  the  woman 
simply  indulged  in  promiscuous  intercourse  ( vulgo 
concepit),  and  the  mother  being  free,  the  child  also 
was  free  by  the  jus  gentium  till  the  lex  attempted 
to  restrain  such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  pa¬ 
rental  affections  of  the  mother,  and  the  senatus  con¬ 
sultum  by  a  direct  penalty  on  herself.  There  was 
a  “  juris  inelegantia"  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth 
to  a  slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian, 
who  was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by 
compact  being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  sen¬ 
atus  consultum,  while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  lex. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  passed  A.D.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  thederms  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  meaning 
of  the  senatus  consultum,  and  in  one  respect,  “  sin 
consensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur ,”  they 
differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless  the 
reading  “  libertis"  should  be  “  liberis .”*  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  passage  in  Paulus,3  that  a  woman, 
n  some  cases  which  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  liberta  by  the  senatus 
consultum  ;  a  circumstance  which  confirms  the 
accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus,  but  also  shows  how 
very  imperfectly  he  has  stated  the  senatus  consult¬ 
um.  Suetonius4  attributes  the  senatus  consultum 
to  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  expresses  its  effect 
in  terms  still  more  general  and  incorrect  than  those 
of  Tacitus.  Such  instances  show  how  little  we  can 
rely  on  the  Roman  historians  for  exact  information 
as  to  legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of  this 
senatus  consultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly  even 
by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  cohabitation  between  free  women,  wheth¬ 
er  ingenua?  or  libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  senatus  consultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer  the 
wcvds  “  ea  lege ”5  to  the  senatus  consultum  Claudia- 
num,  and  they  must,  consequently,  refer  the  words 
“  ejusdem  legis ”6  also  to  this  senatus  consultum  ;  but 
the  word  “  lex"  in  neither  case  appears  to  refer  to 
the  senatus  consultum,  but  to  the  lex  iElia  Sentia.7 

There  were  several  other  senatus  consulta  Clau- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Augus¬ 
ts  Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudents?  Romanae. 

Dasumianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  rela¬ 
ted  to  fideicommissa  libertas.® 

Hadriani  Senatus  Consulta.  Numerous  sena- 


I.  (i.,  86.)— 2.  (Vid.  the  notes  on  Tacitus,  Ann.,  xii.,  53,  ed. 

Oberlin.) — 3.  (S.  R.,  iv.,  tit.  10.) — 4.  (Vesp.,  11.) — 5.  (Gaius.  i., 

85.)— 6.  (Id.,  i.,  86.)— 7.  (Id.,  i.,  84,  86,  91,  160.— Ulp.,  Frag., 
tit.  xi. — Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  24. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  ii..  tit.  21.) — 8.  (D;g. 

40,  tit.  5,  s.  51.) 
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tus  consulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadi'an 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  led 
Hadrianum.  Many  senatus  consulta  of  this  rtign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  “  senatus  consulta  auctore 
Hadriano  facta"1  of  which  there  is  a  list  in  the  in¬ 
dex  to  Gaius  The  senatus  consulta  made  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by  Bachius,  and 
some  of  them  are  noticed  here  under  their  propel 
designations. 

Juncianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  re¬ 
lated  to  fideicommissa  libertas.*  This  senatus  con¬ 
sultum  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
Digest  referred  to. 

Junianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  consulsh.p 
of  Ap.  Junius  Sabinus,  A.D.  84,  had  for  its  object 
to  prevent  collusion  between  a  master  and  his  slave, 
by  which  the  slave  should  be  made  to  appear  to  be 
as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  discovered  the  col 
lusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  property.* 

Largianum,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius,  A.D.  42,  gave  to  the  children  of  a 
manumissor,  if  they  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  extra- 
nei  heredes.4  (Vid.  Patronus,  p.  746.) 

Libonianum,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  A.D.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  everything  which  he  wrote  in  his 
own  favour  was  void :  accordingly,  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor,4  nor  heres  or  legatarius.* 
This  senatus  consultum  contained  other  provisions, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  lex 
Cornelia  de  Falsis.7  (Vid.  Falsum.) 

Macedonianum,  enacted  A.D.  46,  provided  that 
any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfamilias  could  not  be 
recovered,  even  after  the  death  of  the  father.  The 
senatus  consultum  took  its  name  from  Macedo,  a 
notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of  the 
senatus  consultum,  which  is  preserved.8  Theophi- 
lus9  states  incorrectly  that  the  senatus  consultum 
took  its  name  from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision 
of  the  senatus  consultum  is  cited  by  Tacitus,10  but  in 
such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law.  Suetonius11  attributes  this 
senatus  consultum  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  but  he 
states  its  provisions  in  less  ambiguous  terms  than 
Tacitus. 

Memmianum.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  tc 
the  senatus  consultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  :1S  “  Nt 
simulata  adoptio  in  ulla  parte  muneris  publici  juvaret, 
ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  hereditalibus  prodessel.'1 
The  object  of  this  senatus  consultum  was  to  prevent 
the  evasion  of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea.  (Vid 
Jult a  et  Pap.  Pop.  Lex  )  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  the  consulship  of  C.  Memmius  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  A.D.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
the  preceding  year.13 

Neronianum  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  stated  in  the  article  Legatum14 

Neronianum,  also  called  Pisonianum,  from  being 
enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L.  Calpurni- 
us  Piso,  A.D.  57.  It  contained  various  provisions  : 
“  Ut  si  quis  a  suis  servis  interfectus  esset,  ii  quoque , 
qui  testamento  manumissi  sub  eodem  tecto  mansissent, 
inter  servos  supplicia  pendcrent  :”15  “  Ut  occisa  uxore 
etiam  defamilia  viri  qucesti  >  habeatur,  xdemque  utjux- 

1.  (i.,  47,  &c.) — 2.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  5,  s.  28,  51.) — 3.  (Dig.  40, 
tit.  16.) — 4.  (Gaius,  iii.,  63-71.— Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  7,  s.  4. — Cod.,  vu., 
tit.  6.) — 5.  (Dig.  26,  tit.  2,  s.  29.) — 6.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  8.) — 7.  (Vid. 
also  Coll.Legg.  M  <fc  R.,  viii.,  7.) — 8.  (Dig.  14,  tit.  6.) — 9.  (P>r* 
aphr.  Inst.) — 10.  (Ann.,  xi.,  13.) — 11  (Vesp.,  11.) — 12.  (Ann  , 
xv.,  19.) — 13.  (Vid.  Dig.  31,  s.  51,  and  35,  tit.  1,  s.  76.) — 14.  'Gai¬ 
us,  ii.,  157,  198, 212,  218,  220,  222.— Dip.,  Fra^r  xxiv.)— 15  (Ta 
cit.,  Ann.,  xiii.,  32.) 
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#  uxi)iis  familiam  observitur,  si  vir  dicatur  oca  bus” 
(Paulas,1  who  gives  in  substance,  also,  the  provision 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  adds,  “  Sed  ct  hi  lorquen- 
tur,  oui  cum  occiso  in  itinere  fuerunt") :  “  Ut,  si 
jixncc  obnoxius  servus  venisset,  quandoque  in  cum 
xnimadversum  csset,  venditor  pretium  prccslarct 

Orphitianum  enacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Aure¬ 
lius3  that  the  legitima  hereditas  of  a  mother  who 
had  not  been  in  manu  might  come  to  her  sons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  consanguinei  and  other  agnati. 
The  name  Orphitianum  is  supplied  by  Paulus4  and 
ihe  Digest  ;5  the  enactment  was  made  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  of  V  Rufus  and  0.  Orphitus.6 

Paulus7  speaks  of  rules  relating  to  manumission 
being  included  in  a  senatus  consultum  Orphitianum. 
( vid  Herbs.)  This  senatus  consultum  was  made 
in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus.* 
{Vid.  Orationes  Principum.) 

Pegasianum  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Vespa¬ 
sian,  Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  consules  (suffectil) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment.9  The  provisions  of 
this  senatus  consultum  are  stated  under  Fideicom¬ 
missa  and  Legatum.  This  senatus  consultum,  or 
another  of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of 
the  lex  JJlia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  becoming  a  Ro- 
manus.10 

Persicianum,  which  may  be  the  correct  form  in¬ 
stead  of  Pernicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.11  (Compare  Julia  et 
Pap.  Pop.  Lex.) 

Pisonianum.  {Vid.  Neronianum.) 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  is  by  some  wri¬ 
ters  assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  lex 
Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  by  which  a  fideicommissum  was  forfeited  to 
the  fiscus  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged  himself 
by  a  written  instrument,  or  any  other  secret  mode, 
to  pay  or  give  the  fideicommissum  to  a  person  who 
was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it. 13  Such  a  fidei¬ 
commissum  was  called  taciturn,  and  when  made  in 
the  wray  described  was  said  to  be  “  in  fraudcm  le- 
gis ,”  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If  it  was  made 
openly  ( palam ),  this  was  no  fraus  ;  and  though  the 
fideicommissum  might  be  invalid  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  the  fideicommissarius  to  take,  the 
penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  certain  whether  this  provision  as  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  was  contained  in  the  original  lex,  or  added 
by  some  subsequent  senatus  consultum.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fiduciarius  still  retained  his  quar- 
ta.  But  a  senatus  consultum  mentioned  by  Ulpi- 
an13  enacted  that,  if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a 
taciturn  fideicommissum,  he  lost  the  quadrans  or 
quarta  ( vid .  Fideicommissum),  nor  could  he  claim 
what  was  caducum  under  the  testamenta,  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  claim  if  he  had  children. 
{Vid.  Legatum.  Bona  Caduca.)  This  senatus  con¬ 
sultum,  it  appears  from  an  extract  in  the  Digest,14 
was  the  Plancianum  or  Plautianum,  for  the  read¬ 
ing  is  doubtful ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is  stated 
that  the  fourth,  which  the  fiduciarius  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain,  was  claimed  for  the  fiscus  by  a  re¬ 
script  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for  the  fraud 
only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property  to  which 
the  fraud  extended ;  and  if  the  heres  was  heres  in  a 
larger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the  share  to 
which  the  fraus  extended,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
Faleidia  for  that  part  to  which  the  fraus  did  not  ex¬ 


1.  (S.  R.,  iii.,  tit.  5.) — 2.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  8.) — 3.  (Capit.  in 
*'ta,  11.) — 4.  (S.  R.,  ir- ,  tit.  10.)— 5.  (38,  tit.  17.) — 6.  (Inst.,  iii., 
lit.  4.) — 7.  (if.,  tit.  14.) — 8.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  Commodi  oratione 
in  senatu  recitata:  Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxvi.) — 9.  (Inst.,  ii.,  lit.  23. 

Gaius,  ii.,  254,  <fcc.)  — 10.  (Gaius,  i.,  31.) — 11.  (Ulp.,  Frag., 
tit.  xvi. — Si  et.,  Claud.,  23.) — 12.  (Dig.  30,  s.  103;  34,  tit.  9,  s. 
10,  18;  49,  tit.  14,  s.  3.) — 13.  (Frag.,  tit.  xxv.,  s.  17.) — 14.  (35 
tit  2,  s.  59. 
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tend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Papinian  :*  Sed  i 
major  modus  institution is  quam  fraudis  fuent  quod  ad 
Falcidiam  attinct,  de  superfluo  quarta  retinebitur .n 
The  history  of  legislation  on  the  subject  of  tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt. 

Plautianum.  {Vid.  Plancianum.) 

Rubrianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  in  the 
consulship  of  Rubrius  Gallus  and  Q.  Coelius  His 
po,  A.D.  101,  related  to  fideicommissa  libertas.  Its 
terms  are  given  in  the  Digest  :2  “  Si  hi  a  qwbus  !ib- 
ertatem  preestari  oportet  evocati  a  praetor e  adesse  no - 
luissent.  Si  causa  cognita  prcclor  pronuntiasset  liber- 
tatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  servari  ac  si  di- 
recto  manumissi  essent.”  Compare  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv , 
9,  ad  Ursum,  with  the  passage  in  the  Digest. 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently  af 
ter  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  related  to  the 
rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas  tes- 
tamenti.3 

Silanianum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  m 
the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  C.  Ju¬ 
nius  Silanus,  A.D.  10,  contained  various  enact¬ 
ments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  slave  who  discovered 
the  murderer  of  his  master.  If  a  master  was  mur 
dered,  all  the  slaves  who  were  under  the  roof  at  the 
time,  if  the  murder  was  committed  under  a  roof,  or 
who  were  with  him  in  any  place  at  the  time  of  the 
murder,  were  put  to  the  torture,  and,  if  they  had 
not  done  their  best  to  defend  him,  were  put  to 
death.  Tacitus4  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  sen¬ 
atus  consultum,  and  he  uses  the  phrase  “  vetere  ex 
more."  Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to 
Cicero.5  Servi  impuberes  were  excepted  from  this 
provision  of  the  senatus  consultum.*  The  heres 
who  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered 
person  before  the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeit¬ 
ed  the  hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  fiscus :  the  rule 
was  the  same  whether,  being  heres  ex  testamento, 
he  opened  the  will  ( tabula  testamenti )  before  the  in 
quiry  was  made,  or  whether,  being  heres  ab  intesta¬ 
te,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  {adiit  heredi - 
tatem)  or  obtained  the  bonorum  possessio  ;  he  was 
also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty.  A 
senatus  consultum,  passed  in  the  consulship  of  Tau¬ 
rus  and  Lepidus,  A.D.  11,  enacted  that  the  penalty 
for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person  could  not 
be  inflicted  after  five  years,  except  it  was  a  case 
of  parricide,  to  which  this  temporis  praescriptio  did 
not  apply.7 

Tertullianum  is  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Jus¬ 
tinian8  to  have  been  enacted  in  the  time  of  Hadri¬ 
an,  in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and  Sacerdos ; 
but  some  critics,  notwithstanding  this,  would  refei 
it  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  This  senatus  con¬ 
sultum  empowered  a  mother,  whether  ingenua  or 
libertina,  to  take  the  legitima  hereditas  of  an  intes¬ 
tate  son  ;  the  ingenua,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the 
mother  of  three  children ;  the  libertina,  if  she  was 
or  had  been  the  mother  of  four  children.  They 
could  also  take,  though  they  neither  were  nor  had 
been  mothers,  if  they  had  obtained  the  jus  liberorurc 
by  imperial  favour.  Several  persons,  however, 
took  precedence  of  the  mother :  the  sui  heredes  of 
the  son,  those  who  were  called  to  the  bonorum  pos 
sessio  as  sui  heredes,  the  father,  and  the  frater  con 
sanguineus.  If  there  was  a  soror  consanguinea. 
she  shared  with  her  mother.  The  senatus  consult¬ 
um  Orphitianum  gave  the  children  a  claim  to  the 
hereditas  of  the  mother.9 


1.  (Dig  34,  tit.  9,  8.  II.)—  2.  (40,  tit.  5,  s.  26.)— 3.  (Cod.,  viii., 
tit.  48,  s."  10.— Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  1.)— 4.  (Ann.,  xiv.,  42.)— 5.  (Ep.  ad 
Div.,  iv.,  12.)— 6.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  5,  s.  14.) — 7.  (Paulus.  S.  R.,  iii. 
tit.  5.  — Dig.  29,  tit.  5. —  Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  35.)  —  8.  (iii  .  tit  3.) — 0 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  xxvi. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  iv.,  tit.  9. — Dig  38,  tit.  17 


SEPTIMONTIUM. 


SERIOUM. 


Trebkllianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in 
the  consulship  of  L.  Annams  Seneca  and  Trebellius 
Maximus,  A.D.  62,  related  to  fideicommissas  hered- 
itates.1  ( Vid .  Fideicommissum.) 

Turpilianum,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulsh  ip  of  Ca;sonius  Paetus  and  Petronius  Turpil- 
lianus,  A.D.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the  col¬ 
lusive  desisting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal  charge. 
The  occasion  of  this  senatus  consultum,  and  the 
terms  of  it,  are  stated  by  Tacitus  :a  “  Qui  talem  ope- 
rum  emptitasset,  vendidissctve,  perinde  poena  teneretur 
ac  publico  judicio  calumnice  condemnaretur The 
definition  of  a  praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest.3 

Velleianum  rendered  void  all  intercession es  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  senatus  consultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Velleius  Tu¬ 
tor,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  the  senatus 
consultum,4  and  it  appears  most  probably  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  from  the 
words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon  it.  In  the 
article  Intercessio,  where  this  senatus  consultum 
is  mentioned,  A.D.  10  seems  to  be  a  misprint  for 
A.D.  19.  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  and  he  may  be  a  con¬ 
sul  suffectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as 
consul  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  colleague 
of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  A.D.  46.5  (Vid.  Interces¬ 
sio.)  In  the  year  A.D.  19,  according  to  the  Fasti,  a 
M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his  colleague,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Fasti,  was  L.  Norbanus  Balbus,  and  this 
agrees  with  Tacitus.6 

Vitrasianum  is  assigned  to  the,  reign  of  Vespa¬ 
sian,  but  the  time  is  very  uncertain.  It  related  to 
fideicommissa  libertas.7 

Volusianum,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Saturninus  and  P.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Scipio,  A.D.  56.  It  contained  a  provision 
against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  villa  for  the  sake 
of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems  rather 
obscure :  it  is  referred  to  without  the  name  being 
given  in  the  Digest.8  Tacitus9  mentions  a  sena¬ 
tus  consultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited  the 
power  of  the  sediles  :  “  Quantum  curules,  quantum 
vlebeii  pignoris  caperent,  vel  pcence  irrogarent .”  A 
senatus  consultum  Volusianum  (if  the  name  is 
right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  de  vi  Privata,  who  joined 
in  the  suit  of  another  person  with  the  bargain  that 
they  should  share  whatever  was  acquired  by  the 
condemnation0 

SENIOTIES.  (Vid.  Comitia,  p.  296.) 

SEPTEMBER.  (Vid.  Calendar,  Roman.) 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULO'NES.  (Vid.  Epulones.) 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which  was 
ueld  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted  only  for 
one  day  (dies  Septimontium,  dies  Septimontialis). 
According  to  Festus,11  the  festival  was  the  same  as 
the  Agonalia ;  but  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  this  pas¬ 
sage,  has  shown  from  Varro12  and  from  Tertullian13 
that  the  Septimontium  must  have  been  held  on  one 
of  the  last  days  of  December,  wffiereas  the  Agonalia 
took  place  on  the  tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of 
the  Septimontium  was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  Mon- 
tani,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  ancient  hills,  or, 
rathe;',  districts  of  Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  their  respective  districts. 
These  sacra  (sacra  pro  montibus 14)  were,  like  the 
Paganal  a  not  sacra  publica,  but  privata.15  (Com- 


1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  251, 253. — Dig.  36,  tit.  1. — Paulus,  S.  R.,  iv.,  tit. 
2.) — 2.  (Ann.,  xiv.,  14.) — 3.  (48,  tit.  16,  s.  1  :  ad  Senatus  Con¬ 
sultum  Turpilianum.)-  —4.  (Dig.  16,  tit.  1.) — 5.  (Dion  Cass.,  lr., 
27.)— 6.  (Ann.,  ii.,  59.) — 7.  (Dig.  40,  tit.  5,  s.  30.)— 8.  (18,  tit.  1, 
».  52:  Senatus  cetisuit,  <fcc.) — 9.  (Ann.,  xiii.,  28.) — 10.  (Dig. 48, 
tit.  7,  s.  6.) — 11.  (s.  v.  Septimontium.) — 12.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v., 
p.  58,  ed.  Bip.) — 13.  (De  Idolol.,  10.) — 14.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Publica 
-sacra.) — 15.  (Varro,  1.  c.) 


pare  Sacra.)  Th  ;y  were  believed  to  nave  been  m 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  enclosure  of  the  sev 
en  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
must  certainly  be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Cap- 
itoline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  were  not  yet  ineo» 
porated  with  Rome.1 * 

SEPTUM.  (Vid.  Comitu  p.  297.) 

SEPTUNX.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

SEPULCRUM.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  461.) 

SERA.  (Vid.  Janua,  p.  526.) 

SE'RICUM  CZr/piKov),  Silk,  also  called  bombyct - 
num.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords  any 
evidence  respecting  the  use  of  sdk  is  Aristotle.* 
After  a  description,  partially  correct,  of  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  the  silkworm  (bombyx3),  he  intimates 
that  the  produce  of  the  cocoons  was  wound  upon 
bobbins  by  women  for  the  purpose  of  being  woven, 
and  that  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to 
have  first  woven  silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  au¬ 
thorizes  the  conclusion  that  raw  silk  was  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  manufactured  in  Cos 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century  B.C.  From  this  isl 
and  it  appears  that  the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their 
most  splendid  garments  (vid.  Coa  Vestis),  so  that 
the  later  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Tibullus,4  Pro¬ 
pertius,5  Horace,6  and  Ovid,7  adorn  their  verses 
with  allusions  to  these  elegant  textures,  which 
were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes  of  a  fine  purple 
dye,8  and  variegated  with  transverse  stripes  of 
gold.9  About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests 
opened  a  way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  oi  all  the 
most  valuable  productions  of  Central  Asia,  which 
was  the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in 
54  B.C.,10  must  have  been  a  very  striking  sight  for 
the  army  of  Crassus.  The  inquiries  of  the  Romans 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  beautiful  manufacture 
led  to  a  very  general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural 
state  was  a  thin  fleece  found  on  trees.11  An  author, 
nearly  contemporary  with  those  of  the  Augustan 
age  already  quoted,12  celebrated  not  only  the  ex¬ 
treme  fineness  and  the  high  value,  but  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  productions.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fact,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  no  far¬ 
ther  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs.  The 
rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more.  Even 
men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and  hence  the 
senate,  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  enacted  “  Ne 
vestis  Serica  viros  fcedaret .”13 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  we  find  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  measures  adopted  by  those  emperors  who  were 
characterized  by  se"erity  of  manners,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  silk,  while  Caligula  and  others,  notorious  foi 
luxury  and  excess,  not  only  encouraged  it  in  the 
female  sex,  but  delighted  to  display  it  in  public  on 
their  own  persons.14  Shawls  and  scarfs  interwo 
ven  with  gold,  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  empress 
during  successive  reigns,15  until,  in  the  year  176, 
Antoninus  the  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  the 
exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  them  by  public 
auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  ornaments.16  At  this  period  we  find  that 
the  silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  with  gold 

1.  (Compare  Columella,  i:.,  10.  —  Suet.,  D  mit.,  4.  —  Plut, 

Quaest.  Rom.,  68. — Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  389,  &c.)— 2 

(H.  A.,v.,  19.) — 3.  (Martial,  viii.,  33.)-  4.  (ii.,4.)— 5.  (i.,2  ;  ii.,  1 

iv.,  2 ;  iv.,  5.) — 6.  (Carm.,  iv.,  13,  13.—  Sat.,  i.,  2,  101.) — 7.  (Art 

Amat.,  ii.,  298.)  —  8.  (Hor.,  11.  cc.) — 9.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  6)  —  10 

(Florus,  iii.,  11.)— 11.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  121. — Petron.,  19.— 

Seneca,  Hippol.  386.  —  Festus  Avienus,  935.  —  Sil.  Ital.,  Pun. 

vi.,  4  ;  xiv.,  6S4  xvii.,  596.)— 12.  (Dionys.  Perieg.,  755.)  —  13 

(Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.,  33. — Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  15.— Suid.,  s.  v.  Ti^fpiot.) 

— 14.  (Suetor  .  Caiig.,  52.  -Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  12.  —  Vid.  also  Jo¬ 

seph.,  B.  J.,  vd..  5,  ^  4.)— 15.  (Martial,  xi.,  9.)-— 16.  (Capit.  n 

vita,  17.) 
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SEHRa. 


\X(nicona<no(;,  xpvftov<pTi(),  was  adorned  with  em- 
aroidery,  this  part  of  the  work  being  executed  ei¬ 
ther  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor  ( Nilotis ,  Maonia,  acus1 *). 
The  Christian  authors,  frcm  Clemens  Alexandrinus3 
ard  Tertullian3  downward,  discourage  or  condemn 
the  use  of  silk.  Plutarch  also  dissuades  the  virtu¬ 
ous  and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  it,4  although  it 
is  probable  that  ribands  for  dressing  the  hair5  were 
not  uncommon,  since  these  goods  ( Serica )  were  pro¬ 
curable  in  the  vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome.6  Silk  thread 
was  also  imported  and  used  for  various  purposes.7 

Although  Commodus  in  some  degree  replenished 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  effects,  inclu¬ 
ding  those  of  silk,8  this  article  soon  afterward  again 
became  very  rare,  so  that  few  writers  of  the  third 
century  make  mention  of  it.  When  finely  manu¬ 
factured,  it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  Aurelian  would  not  allow  his  empress  to 
have  even  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk  ( pallio  blat- 
teo  Serico9).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen 
or  wool,  called  tramoserica  and  subserica,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  holoserica,  was  permitted  under  many 
restrictions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third 
centuiy,  silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  warp 
of  interior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  generally 
worn  both  by  men  and  women  ;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family 
and  court,  private  persons  were  forbidden  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  silken  borders 
( paragauda )  were  allowed  to  be  made  only  in  the 
imperial  gynsecea.  ( Vid .  Paragauda.) 

The  production  of  raw  silk  (/zerafa)  in  Europe  was 
first  attempted  under  Justinian,  A.D.  530.  The 
eggs  of  the  silkworm  were  conveyed  to  Byzantium 
in  the  hollow  stem  of  a  plant  from  “  Serinda,”  which 
vas  probably  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia,  by  some 
nonks,  who  had  learned  the  method  of  hatching  and 
earing  them.  The  worms  were  fed  with  the  leaf 
o^the  black  or  common  mulberry  (avKufuvog10).  The 
cultivation  both  of  this  species  and  of  the  white 
mulberry,  the  breeding  of  silkworms,  and  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  their  produce,  having  been  long  confined 
to  Greece,  were  at  length,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
transported  into  Sicily,  and  thence  extended  over 
the  south  of  Europe.11  The  progress  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  industry  was,  however,  greatly  im¬ 
peded  even  in  Greece,  both  by  sumptuary  laws  re¬ 
stricting  the  use  of  silk  except  in  the  church  service, 
or  in  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  court,  and  also 
by  fines  and  prohibitions  against  private  silkmills, 
and  by  other  attempts  to  regulate  the  price  both  of 
the  raw  and  manufactured  article.  It  was  at  one 
time  determined  that  the  business  should  be  carried 
on  solely  by  the  imperial  treasurer.  Peter  Barsames 
held  the  office,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  most 
oppressive  manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined 
both  in  Byzantium  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while 
Justinian,  the  Empress  Theodora,  and  their  treasu¬ 
rer,  amassed  great  wealth  by  the  monopoly.13  The 
silks  woven  in  Europe  previously  to  the  thirteenth 
century  were  in  general  plain  in  their  pattern. 
Many  of  those  produced  by  the  industry  and  taste 
of  the  Seres,  i.  e.,  the  silk  manufacturers  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Asia,  were  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to 
have  been  very  similar  in  their  patterns  and  style 
of  ornament  to  the  Persian  shawls  of  modern  times. 

♦SERPENS.  ( Vid.  Aspis,  Draco,  Seps,  &c.) 


♦SERPYLLUM.  {Vid.  Herpyllus.) 

SERRA,  dim.  SEIiRULA  {n piuv),  a  Saw.  rt  wa 
made  of  iron  {ferrea,1  de  ferro  lamina1).  The  form 
of  the  larger  saw  used  for  cutting  timber  is  seen  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  minia¬ 
ture  in  the  celebrated  Dioscorides  written  at  the  on- 
ginning  of  the  sixth  century.3  It  is  of  the  k'.nd 


which  we  call  the  frame-saw,  because  it  is  fixed  m 
a  rectangular  frame.  It  was  held  by  a  workman 
( serrarius 4)  at  each  end.  The  line  {vid  Linea)  was 
used  to  mark  the  timber  in  order  to  guide  the  saw  ;* 
and  its  movement  was  facilitated  by  driving  wedges 
with  a  hammer  between  the  planks  {tenues  tabula) 
or  rafters  ( trabes ).6  A  similar  representation  of  the 
use  of  the  frame-saw  is  given  in  a  painting  found  at 
Herculaneum,  the  operators  being  winged  genii,  as 
in  this  woodcut  ;7  but  in  a  bas-relief  published  by 
Micali,8  the  two  sawyers  wear  tunics  girt  round  the 
waist  like  that  of  the  shipbuilder  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  112.  The  woodcut  here  introduced  also  shows 
the  blade  of  the  saw  detached  from  its  frame,  with 
a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame,  and  ex¬ 
hibited  on  a  funereal  monument  published  by  Gruter. 
On  each  side  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  is  repre¬ 
sented  a  hand- saw  adapted  to  be  used  by  a  single 
person.  That  on  the  left  is  from  the  same  funereal 
monument  as  the  blade  of  the  frame-saw :  that  on 
the  right  is  the  figure  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  saw 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  saws 
{serrula  manubriata)  were  used  to  divide  the  small¬ 
er  objects.  Some  of  them,  called  lupi,  had  a  partic¬ 
ular  shape,  by  which  they  were  adapted  for  ampu¬ 
tating  the  branches  of  trees.9 

St.  Jerome10  seems  clearly  to  allude  to  the  circu¬ 
lar  saw,  which  was  probably  used,  as  at  present,  in 
cutting  veneers  {lamina  pratenues11).  We  have  also 
intimations  of  the  use  of  the  centre-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero13  it  was  employed  by 
thieves. 

Pliny13  mentions  the  use  of  the  saw  in  the  ancient 
Belgium  for  cutting  white  building  stone  :  some  of 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks  are  still  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  both  in  that  part  of  the  Continent 
and  in  the  south  of  England.  In  this  case  Pliny 
must  be  understood  to  speak  of  a  proper  or  toothed 
saw.  The  saw  without  teeth  was  then  used,  just 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  wmrkers  in  marble,  and  the 
place  of  teeth  was  supplied,  according  to  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  stone,  either  by  emery,  or  by  various 
kinds  of  sand  of  inferior  hardness.14  In  this  mannei 
the  ancient  artificers  were  able  to  cut  slabs  of  the 
hardest  rocks,  which,  consequently,  were  adapted 
to  receive  the  highest  polish,  such  as  granite,  por- 


1.  (Lucan,  x.,  141.  —  Seneca,  Here.  (Et.,  664. )  —  2.  (Psedag., 
n.,  10.) — 3.  (De  Pallio,  4.) — 4.  (Conj.  Praec.,  p.  550,  vol.  vi.,  ed. 
Reiske.) — 5.  (Martial,  xiv.,  24.) — 6.  (xi.,  27.) — 7.  (Galen,  IIspl 
cudyv.,  p.  533,  vol.  vi.,  ed.  Chartier.)  — 8.  (Capitol.,  Pertin.,  8.) 
—  9  (Vopise.,  Aurel.,  45.)  —  10.  (Procop.,  B.  Goth.,  iv.,  17. — 
Glyoas,  Ann.,  iv.,  p.  209.  —  Zonar.,  Ann.,  xiv.,  p.  69,  ed.  Du 
Cange.  —  Phot.,  Bibl.,  p.  80,  ed.  Roth.)  — 11.  (Otto  Frisingen, 
Hist.  Imp.  Freder.,  i.,  33.— Man.  Comnenus,  ii.,  8  ) — 12.  (Pro- 
*op ,  Hist.  Arcac. ,  25.) 


1.  (Non.  Marc.,  p.  223,  ed.  Merceri.)  —  2.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix., 

19. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  143.)  —  3.  (Montfaucon,  Pal.  Gnec  ,  p 

203.)— 4.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  57.)— 5.  (Id.  ib.,  90.)— 6.  (Corippus,  D« 

Laud.  Just.,  iv.,  45-48.) — 7.  (Ant.  d’Ercol.,  t.  1,  tav.  34.)  —  8 

(Ital.  av.  il  dom.  dei  Rom.,  tav.  49.) — 9.  (Pallad.,  De  Re  Rust 

i.,  43.) — 10.  (in  Is.,  xxviii.,  27.) —  11  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xvi.,  43,  s 

84.)— 12.  (ProGluent.,  64.)— 13.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  22,  t  44)— 11 

(Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  6,  s.  9. 


SERTA. 


SERVIT1)  TES. 


ptiyry,  lapis-la  iuli,  and  amethyst.  ( Vid .  Mon,  Pa¬ 
ries.) 

The  saw  is  an  instrument  of  high  antiquity,  its 
invention  being  attributed  either  to  Daedalus1  or  to 
his  nephew  Perdix2  {vid.  Circinus),  also  called  Ta¬ 
bs,  who,  having  found  the  jaw  of  a  serpent,  and  di¬ 
vided  a  piece  of  wood  with  it,  was  Jed  to  imitate  the 
teeth  in  iron.3  In  a  bas-relief  published  by  Winck- 
elmann,*  Daedalus  is  represented  holding  a  saw  ap¬ 
proaching  very  closely  in  form  to  the  Egyptian  saw 
above  delineated. 

SERTA,  used  only  in  the  plural  {areppa,  orerpuvu- 
ua),  a  Festoon  or  Garland. 

The  art  of  weaving  wreaths  {vid.  Corona),  gar¬ 
lands,  and  festoons,  employed  a  distinct  class  of  per¬ 
sons  {coronarii  and  coronaria,  oTeQavTjnTiOKOi*  or 
areipavoirXoKoi ),  who  endeavoured  to  combine  all 
the  most  beautiful  variety  of  leaves,  of  flowers,  and 
of  fruits,  so  as  to  blend  their  forms,  colours,  and 
scents6  in  the  most  agreeable  manner.  The  annex¬ 
ed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Rome,7 
shows  a  festoon  adapted  to  be  suspended  by  means 
of  the  fillets  at  both  ends.  Its  extremities  are  skil¬ 
fully  encased  in  acanthus-leaves  :  its  body  consists 


apparently  of  laurel  or  bay.  together  with  a  profusion 
of  fruits,  such  as  apples  pears,  pomegranates,  bunch¬ 
es  of  grapes,  and  fir-cones.  At  Athens  there  was  a 
market,  called  aTe<pavon'KbKiov,  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  this  class  of  productions,  the  work  being 
principally  performed  by  women  and  girls.8 

When  a  priest  was  preparing  a  sacrifice,  he  often 
appeared  with  a  festoon  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temple  {festa  fronde ,9  variis  sertis10), 
on  the  front  of  the  altar11  {vid.  Ara,  p.  77,  78),  or 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,12 
Chryses,  besides  the  gilded  sceptre  which  denoted 
his  office  and  authority  {vid.  Sceptrum),  carries  a 


garland  in  honour  of  Apollo,  which  was  [robably 
wound  about  the  sceptre.1  The  act  here  described 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  in  taken  from 
a  bas  relief  in  the  collection  of  antiques  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  represents  a  priestess  carrying  in  her 
two  hands  a  festoon  to  suspend  upon  the  circular 
temple  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  As  the  fes¬ 
toons  remained  on  the  temples  long  after  their  fresh¬ 
ness  had  departed,  they  became  very  combust  hie 
The  Temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  their  being  set.  on  fire.'J  The  gar¬ 
lands  on  funereal  monuments  hung  there  for  a  year, 
and  were  then  renewed.3 * *  The  funeral  pile  was 
also  decorated  in  a  similar  manner,  but  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  choice  of  plants  and  flowers.*  ( Vid.  Funus, 
p.  458,  460.) 

Festoons  were  placed  upon  the  doorposts  of  pri¬ 
vate  houses  in  token  of  joy  and  affection*  Kvid. 
Janua,  p.  527),  more  especially  on  occasion  of  a 
wedding.6  They  were  hung  about  a  palace  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  wealthy  possessor  {insertabo  coronis 
a  tria?),  and  on  occasions  of  general  rejoicing ;  the 
streets  of  a  city  were  sometimes  enlivened  with 
these  splendid  and  tasteful  decorations.8 

The  smaller  garlands  or  crowns,  which  were 
worn  by  persons  on  the  head  or  round  the  neck, 
are  sometimes  called  serla.9  The  fashion  of  wear¬ 
ing  such  garlands  suspended  from  the  neck  was 
adopted  by  the  early  Christians.10 

SERVILIA  LEX.  {Vid.  Lex,  p  586.) 

SERVIA'NA  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Pignus,  p.  776.) 

SE'RVITUS.  {Vid.  Servus,  Roman.) 

SERVITU'TES  are  considered  by  the  Roman 
law  as  parts  of  ownership,  which  are  opposed  *o 
ownership  as  the  totality  of  all  those  rights  which 
are  included  in  the  term  ownership.  The  owner  of 
a  thing  can  use  it  in  all  ways  consistent  with  hi 
ownership,  and  he  can  prevent  others  from  using  i 
in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  full  enjcy 
ment  of  it  as  owner.  If  the  owner’s  power  over 
the  thing  is  limited  either  way,  that  is,  if  his  enjoy 
ment  of  it  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  not  doing 
certain  acts  in  order  that  some  other  person  may 
have  the  benefit  of  such  forbearance,  or  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  allowing  others  to  do  certain  acts,  which 
limit  his  complete  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  is 
said  “  servire ,”  to  be  subject  to  a  “  servitus .”  Hence 
when  a  thing  was  sold  as  “  optima  maxima,”  this 
was  legally  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  war 
ranted  free  from  servitutes.11  Servitutes  are  als< 
expressed  by  the  terms  “  jura ”  and  “  jura  in  re,' 
and  these  terms  are  opposed  to  dominium  or  com¬ 
plete  ownership.  He  who  exercises  a  servitus. 
therefore,  has  not  the  animus  domini,  not  even  ;? 
the  case  of  ususfructus,  for  the  ususfructuarius  i» 
never  recognised  as  owner  in  the  Roman  law.  Tht 
technical  word  for  ownership,  when  the  ususfructu* 
is  deducted  from  it,  is  proprietas. 

A  man  can  only  have  a  right  to  a  servitus  ir.  an 
other  person’s  property  :  the  notion  of  the  teem  has 
no  direct  relation  to  his  own  property.  Also,  a  ser¬ 
vitus  can  only  be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed 
with  respect  to  the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  servitus 
either  consists  in  his  being  restrained  from  doing 
certain  acts  to  his  property,  wnich  otherwise  he 
might  do  {servitus  qua  in  non  fuciendo  consistit ;  Ser 
vitus  negativa),  or  it  consists  in  his  being  bound  to 
allow  some  other  person  to  do  something  to  the 
property,  which  such  person  might  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  doing  {servitus  qua  in  patiendo  con- 


1.  (Vid.  also  ArisMpl..,  Av.,  894— Pax,  948.— Callim.,  Hymn, 

in  Cor.,  45.)— 2.  /Thacyd.,  iv.,  133,  $  2.  —  Paue,  ii.,  17,  $  7.)— 

3.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  4,  48  ;  7,  32  — Propert.,  iii.,  16,  23.) — 4.  (Virg, 

JEn.,  iv.,  506  ) — 5.  (Titiull.,  i.,  2,  14.)— 6.  (Lucan,  ii.,  354.)— 7 

(Prudent,  in  Sf  mm.,  ii.,  726.)— 8.  (Mart.,  vi.,  79, 8.)— 9.  (Ti.  ull. 

i.,  7,  5?.)— 10.  (Min.  Felix,  38.)— 11.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16, s.  90, 169 

— Compare  Cic.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  iii,  2.) 
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nttit  Servitus  iffirmativa).  A  servitus  never  con¬ 
sists  in  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  being 
obliged  to  do  any  act  to  his  property,  though  he 
may  be  obliged  to  do  acts  which  are  necessary  to¬ 
wards  the  enjoyment  of  the  servitus.5 

There  were  two  classes  of  servitutes.  Either 
they  had  for  their  subject  a  definite  person,  who 
could  exercise  the  right,  in  which  case  they  were 
called  personal,  personarum  ;  or  they  had  for  their 
subject  another  piece  of  property,  or  a  house,  or 
land,  and  the  person  who  exercised  the  servitus  ex 
ercised  it  in  respect  of  his  right  to  the  house  or 
land  which  was  its  subject.  Servitutes  of  the  latter 
kind  were  called  praedial,  servitutes  praediorum  or 
rerum,  or  jura  praediorum  ;3  and  with  reference  to 
their  special  kinds,  jura  aquarum,  &c.3 

The  exercise  of  personal  servitutes,  of  which 
asus  and  ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al¬ 
ways  connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing,  and,  consequently,  the  quasi  possessio  of 
such  servitutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  posses- 
sio.  ( Vid .  Possessio.)  Servitutes  of  this  class 
consisted  solely  “  in  patiendo." 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  in  “  paiendo" 
and  “in  non  facicndo."  Those  which  consisted  in 
“  patiendo ”  were  either  acts  which  a  person  might 
do,  by  virtue  of  his  right,  upon  the  property  of  an¬ 
other,  as  the  jus  itineris,  &,c.,  or  they  were  acts 
which  he  could  do  to  or  upon  the  property  of  anoth¬ 
er,  by  virtue  of  possessing  another  piece  of  proper¬ 
ty,  as  the  jus  tigni  immittendi.  Those  which  con¬ 
sisted  “  in  non  facicndo ”  were  acts  which,  as  the 
possessor  of  a  piece  of  property,  he  could  require 
the  owner  of  another  piece  of  property  not  to  do, 
but  which,  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner  might 
do 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usus,  Ususfructus, 
habitatio,  and  operae  servorum  et  animalium. 

Habitatio,  or  the  right  of  living  in  another  per¬ 
son’s  house,  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
#edium.  But  it  was  not  lost,  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to  in¬ 
habit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside  by 
the  heredes  of  the  giver.4 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a  man 
having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of  another 
person’s  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave  or  beast 
lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the  death  of 
the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost  by  a  capi¬ 
tis  diminutio,  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it.  This  is 
called  by  Gains5  the  “  Ususfructus  hominum  et  cet- 
erorum  animalium." 

Praedial  servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
pieces  of  land  ( prcedia ),  one  of  which  owes  a  ser¬ 
vitus  to  the  other  ( servitutum  debet ,  prcedium,  fundus 
serviens),  and  the  servitus  is  said  to  be  due  ( deberi ) 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The'  name  of  praedium 
dominans,  which  is  now  often  used  to  designate  the 
praedium  to  which  the  servitus  is  due,  is  modern. 
It  is  o'-  the  nature  of  a  servitus  to  be  an  advantage 
to  the  land  to  which  it  belongs  :  it  must  be  some¬ 
thing  that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It 
must  also  be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dominant  praedium.  The  servitus  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  praedium  in 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  without  the 
praedium,  nor  pledged,  nor  let. 

Praedial  servitutes  were  either  praediorum  urba- 
lorum  or  rusticorum.  But  the  word  servitus  has 
a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  s.  15.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  17,  29.) — 3.  (Cic., 
Pro  2a>.cin.,  26.)— 4.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8  :  “  De  Usu  et  Habitati'-ne  ” — 
Dig  37,  tit.  5,  s.  27,  32. — Inst,  ii.,  tit.  5.) — 5.  (ii.,  32.) 
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I  right  or  a  duty.  The  servitus  of  a  praedium  rusti- 
I  cum  or  urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  the  ser¬ 
vitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  praedium  as  a 
right :  in  the  latter  sense,  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  praedium  owes  as  a  duty.  When  the 
two  praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  servitus 
expresses  the  whole  relation  Servitutes  urbanae 
appear  to  be  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
an  edifice  as  such,  and  rusticae  those  which  are  for 
the  advantage  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  such,  and 
j  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

|  The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  urbanae . 

1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  w'hieh  a  man  has  to 
use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour  to  support 
his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the  servient  prop¬ 
erty  was  consequently  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair,  so 
that  it  should  be  adequate  to  discharge  its  duty.1 

2.  Tigni  immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam 

in  or  upon  a  neighbour’s  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or 
the  right  of  adding  something  to  a  man’s  edifice, 
though  it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is 
above  his  neighbour’s  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii.  oi 
fluminis  recipiendi  or  immittendi.  This  servitus 
was  either  a  right  which  a  man  had  for  the  rain 
water  to  run  from  his  house  upon  and  through  his 
neighbour’s  premises,  or  a  right  to  draw  such  watei 
from  his  neighbour’s  premises  to  his  own.  The 
technical  meaning  of  stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops  ; 
when  collected  in  a  flowing  body,  it  is  flumen.5  5. 
Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owed 
not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its  present  eleva¬ 
tion,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a  piece  of  land 
not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  certain  height,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  owner  of  some  other  house  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  forbearance.  If  a  man  was 
released  from  this  duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  new  right,  which  was  the  jus  altius  tol¬ 
lendi.  In  like  manner,  a  man  whose  ground  wras 
released  from  the  servitus  stillicidii,  was  said  to 
have  the  servitus  stillicidii  non  recipiendi.  This 
was  not  strictly  accurate  language ;  for  if  a  servitus 
is  defined  to  be  some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights 
of  ownership,  a  recovery  of  these  rights,  or  a  re¬ 
lease  from  the  duties  which  is  implied  by  the  pos¬ 
session  of  these  rights  by  another,  merely  gives  the 
complete  exercise  of  ownership,  and  so  destroys  all 
notion  of  a  servitus.  Still,  such  was  the  language 
of  the  Roman  jurists;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
enumerated  among  the  urbanae  servitutes3  “  Stilli¬ 
cidium  averlendi  in  tectum  vet  aream  vicini  aut  non 
avertendi."  7.  Servitus  ne  luminibus,  and  ne  pros- 
pectui  offtsiatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  ow'es  to 
his  neighbour’s  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or  his 
prospect  ■*  and  servitus  luminum  or  prospectus,  oi 
the  duty  of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make 
openings  into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall,  for 
instance,  to  get  light  or  a  prospect.  It  was  a  ser¬ 
vitus  the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  light, 
whereas  the  ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  de 
stroying  of  light.5  But  there  are  different  opinions 
as  to  the  meaning  of  servitus  luminum.  8.  Servi¬ 
tus  stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung  against 
a  neighbour’s  wall,  &c.  9.  Servitus  fumi  immit¬ 

tendi,  or  the  right  of  sending  one’s  smoke  through 
a  neighbour’s  chimney. 

The  following  are  the  principal  servitutes  rusti¬ 
cae  :  1.  Servitus  itineris,  or  the  right  of  a  footpath 
through  another  man’s  ground,  or  to  ride  through 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a  man  in 
such  cases  was  said  ire,  and  not  agert.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  person  who  exercised  the 
right,  this  servitus  was  properly  called  jus  eundi.‘ 

1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  5,  s.  6.) — 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  27,  ed 
Muller. — Cic.,  DeOr.,  i.,  38.)— 3.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  2, s. 2. / — 4.  (Vid 
Gaius,  ii.,  31.  —  Cic.,  De  Or.,  i.,  39.)  — 5.  (Dig.  8,  tit  2,  s.  4> 
40.) — 6.  (Gaius,  iv.,  3  ) 
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2.  Actus  or  agendi,  or  the  right  of  driving  a  beast  or 
carriage  through  another  man’s  land.  3.  Vise,  or  the 
right  eundi  et  agendi  et  ambulandi.  Via  of  course  in¬ 
cluded  the  other  two  servitutes,  and  it  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  them  by  its  width,  which  was  defined 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.1 *  The  width  of  an  iter  or 
actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and  if  it  was 
not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an  arbiter.  If  the 
width  of  a  via  was  not  determined,  its  width  was 
taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (latitudo  legitima).  In 
the  work  of  Frontinus,  De  Coloniis,  the  phrase  “  iter 
populo  debtlur"  or  “ non  debetur ”  frequently  occurs. 
When  “  iter  debr'ur"  occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is 
given  in  feet,  lc  seems  that,  in  the  assignment  of 
the  lands  in  these  instances,  the  lands  were  made 
“  servire  populo,"  for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4. 
Servitus  pascendi,  or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect 
of  the  ground  to  which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to 
pasture  them  on  another’s  ground.  5.  Servitus 
aquaeductus,  or  the  ducendi  aquam  per  fundum  alie- 
num.  There  were  also  other  servitutes,  as  aquae 
haustus,  pecoris  ad  aquam  appulsus,  calcis  coquen- 
dae,  and  arenae  fodiendae.  If  a  publicus  locus  or  a  via 
publica  intervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could 
be  imposed,  but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
princeps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus 
across  a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  sacer 
et  religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
itineris  servitus,  for  no  servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  religi¬ 
osus. 

A  servitus  negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
servitus  affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
traditio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  establish  the  jus  servitutis,  but 
only  to  give  a  right  to  the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.* 
The  phrases  “  aquaz  jus  constituere,"  “  servitutem 
fundo  imponcre,"  occur.3  According  to  Gaius,  ser¬ 
vitutes  urban®  could  only  be  transferred  by  the  in 
jure  cessio  :  servitutes  rustic®  could  be  transferred 
by  mancipatio  also.4 

A  servitus  might  be  established  by  testament 
( servitus  legato. 5),  and  the  right  to  it  was  acquired 
when  the  dies  legati  cessit”  [vid.  Legatum)  ;  but 
■  tradition  was  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  right  to 
the  publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A  servitus  could  be 
established  by  the  decision  of  a  judex  in  the  judi¬ 
cium  famili®  erciscund®,  communi  dividundo,  and 
in  a  case  where  the  judex  adjudicated  the  proprie- 
tas  to  one  and  the  ususfructus  to  another.6  Servi¬ 
tutes  could  also  be  acquired  by  the  pr®scriptio  longi 
temporis.7  An  obscure  and  corrupt  passage  of  Ci¬ 
cero8  seems  to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
a  right  to  a  servitus  by  use,  as  to  which  a  lex 
Scribonia  made  a  change.  ( Vid .  Lex  Scribonia.) 
Quasi  servitutes  were  sometimes  simply  founded 
on  positive  enactments,  which  limited  the  owner  of 
a  property  in  its  enjoyment  ;9  and  others  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  “  velut  jure  impositce .”1# 

A  servitus  might  be  released  ( remitti )  to  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  fundus  serviens,11  or  it  might  be  surren¬ 
dered  by  allowing  the  owner  of  the  fundus  serviens 
to  do  certain  acts  upon  it  which  were  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  the  servitus.13  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  belong  to 
one  owner,  the  servitutes  were  extinguished  ;  there 
was  a  confusio.13  If  the  separate  owners  of  two 
separate  estates  jointly  acquired  an  estate  which 
was  servient  to  the  two  separate  estates,  the  servi- 


1.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  3,  8.  8.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  30,  31. — Savigny,  Das 
ftecht  des  Besitzes.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.,  iii.,  1,  c.  2.)— 4.  {Gai¬ 
us,  ii.,  39.)  — 5.  (Dig.  33,  tit.  3.)  —  6.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  s.  6.)— 7. 
(Cod.,  vii.,  tit.  33,  s.  12.)— 8.  (ad  Att.,  xv„  26.)— 9.  (Nov.,  22,  c. 
46,  s.  2.) — 10.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  3,  s.  1,  t)  23,  and  Dig.  43,  tit.  27,  De 
Arbonbus  Caedendis.) —  11.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  s.  14.)  —  12.  (Dig.  8, 
fit  6.  s.  8.) — 13.  (Dig.  8,  tit.  6,  s.  1.) 


tutes  were  not  extinguished ;  but  they  were  extin 
guished  if  the  joint  owners  of  a  dominant  estate 
jointly  acquired  the  servient  estate.1  fhe  servitus 
was  also  extinguished  when  the  usufructuarius  at  - 
quired  the  proprietas  of  the  thing.  A  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the  object ;  but  if 
the  servient  object  was  restored,  the  servitus  was 
also  restored.*  A  servitus  was  extinguishes’  oy  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person 
al  servitude,  with  the  death  of  the  person  who  was 
entitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  pr®dial  servitutes, 
with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  subject ;  but 
they  were  revived  with  its  revival.  A  servitus 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it.  According 
to  the  old  law,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  lost, 
through  not  exercising  the  right,  in  two  years  in 
the  case  of  things  immovable,  and  in  one  year  in 
the  case  of  things  movable.  In  Justinian’s  legisla¬ 
tion,  ususfructus  and  usus  were  only  lost  bv  not 
exercising  the  right  when  there  had  been  a  usuca- 
pio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  usucapi¬ 
on.3 

Servitutes  might  be  the  subjects  of  actiones  in 
rem.  An  actio  confessoria  or  vindicatio  servitutis 
had  for  its  object  the  establishing  the  right  to  a  ser¬ 
vitus,  and  it  could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  land  w'hen  it  was  due  to  land.  The 
object  of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the 
right,  damages,  and  security  against  future  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  plaintiff-  had, 
of  course,  to  prove  his  title  to  the  servitus.  The 
actio  negatoria  or  vindicatio  libertatis  might  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  property  against  any 
person  who  claimed  a  servitus  in  it.  The  object 
was  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from 
the  servitus  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the 
owner  against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ownership.  The  plaintiff  had,  of  course,  to  prove 
his  ownership,  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  servitus.4 

In  the  case  of  personal  servitutes,  the  interdicts 
were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper  posses¬ 
sion  ;  the  interdict  which  was  applied  in  the  case 
of  proper  possession  was  here  applied  as  a  utile  in 
terdictum* 

In  the  case  of  pr®dial  servitutes,  we  must  first 
consider  the  positive.  In  the  first  class,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  juris  quasi  possessio  is  effected  by  an 
act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of  the  right, 
independent  of  any  other  right.  The  interference 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  prevented  by  in¬ 
terdicts  applicable  to  the  several  cases.  A  person 
who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  jus  itineris,  ac¬ 
tus,  vi®,  by  any  person  whatever,  whether  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  servient  land  or  any  other  person,  had  a 
right  to  the  interdict :  the  object  of  this  interdict 
was  protection  against  the  disturbance,  and  com¬ 
pensation  ;  its  effect  was  exactly  like  that  of  the 
interdict  uti  possidetis.  Another  interdict  applied 
to  the  same  objects  as  the  preceding  interdict,  but 
its  object  was  to  protect  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servitus  from  being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while 
he  was  putting  the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit 
for  use. 

There  were  various  other  interdicts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  jus  aqu®  quotidian®  vel  ®stiv®  ducen- 
d®  ;*  in  the  case  of  the  repair  of  water  passages  ;7 
in  the  case  of  the  jus  aqu®  hauriend®.8 

The  second  class  of  positive  servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connexion  with 
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the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained  un¬ 
der  the  next  class,  that  of  negative  servitutes. 

In  the  case  of  negative  servitutes,  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  juris  quasi  possessio  can  be 
acquired  :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient  prop¬ 
erty  attempts  to  do  some  act  which  the  owner  of 
the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent  with 
his  servitus,  and  is  prevented  ;  2,  by  any  legal  act 
which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  jus  servitutis. 
The  possession  is  lost  when  the  owner  of  the  ser¬ 
vient  property  does  an  act  which  is  contrary  to  the 
right.  The  possession  of  the  servitutes  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  class  was  protected  by  the  interdict 
uti  possidetis.  There  was  a  special  interdict  about 
sewers  ( De  Chads1 *). 

It  has  been  stated  that  quasi  servitutes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they  were 
limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made  for 
the  public  benefit.  The  only  cases  of  the  limitation 
of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive  enactment 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect,  aro  reducible 
to  three  principal  classes.  The  first  class  compre¬ 
hends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on  religious 
grounds.  To  this  class  belongs  finis,  or  a  space  of 
five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  estates,  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate.  This  intermedi¬ 
ate  space  was  sacred,  and  it  was  used  by  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sacrifice.  To  this 
class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if  a  man  had  bu¬ 
ried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  another  without  his 
consent,  he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  compel¬ 
led  to  remove  the  body,  but  he  was  bound  to  make 
recompense.*  The  second  class  comprehends  rules 
relating  to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required 
to  leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
legitimum  spatium ,  legitimus  modus.  Consequently, 
between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must  be  a  va¬ 
cant  space  of  five  feet.  This  law  was,  no  doubt, 
often  neglected  ;  for,  after  the  fire  in  Nero’s  reign,3 
it  was  forbidden  to  build  houses  with  a  common 
wall  (communio  parietum),  and  the  old  legitimum 
spatium  was  again  required  to  be  observed  ;  and  it 
is  referred  to  in  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.* 
This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the  height 
and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus8  fixed  the  height 
at  seventy  feet ;  Nero  also,  after  the  great  fire,  made 
some  regulations  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height 
of  houses.  Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty 
feet.  These  regulations  were  general,  and  had  no 
reference  to  the  convenience  of  persons  who  pos¬ 
sessed  adjoining  houses :  they  had,  therefore,  no  re¬ 
lation  at  all  to  the  servitutes  altius  tollendi  and  non 
tollendi,  as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  forbade  the  removing  a  ,l  tig- 
ntim  furtivum  cedibus  vcl  vineis  junctum ,”  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.6  Another  rule 
declared  that  the  owners  of  lands  which  were  ad¬ 
joining  to  public  aquaeducts  should  permit  materials 
to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for  these  public  purpo 
ses,  but  should  receive  a  proper  compensation.  The 
Twelve  Tables  forbade  the  burning  or  interring  of  a 
dead  body  in  the  city ;  and  this  rule  was  enforced 
by  a  lex  Duilia.  In  the  time  of  Antoninus  Piuo,  this 
rule  prevailed  both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  class  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  agriculture  It  comprised  the 
rules  relatir  %  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  tignum 
junctum  in  ihe  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man  permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour’s  premises 


1.  (Dig.  4d,  t  it.  23.)— 2.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  8.  8,  7,  8.)— 3.  (Tacit., 
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to  gather  the  fruits  whict  had  fallen  therec.i  Iron: 
his  trees,  with  this  limitation,  that  he  could  only  gc 
every  third  day.1  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that 
if  a  neighbour’s  tree  hung  over  into  another  person’s 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of  fif¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  ground  ( quindedm  pedes  altus  earn 
sublucator).  The  rule  was  a  limitation  of  owner¬ 
ship,  but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  the 
tree-owner:  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  land-owner;  for  it  allowed  his  neighbour’s 
tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there  were 
no  branches  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations,  also, 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours,  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate 
their  mutual  interests  as  they  pleased  ;  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  a  man  could  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to 
derive  a  certain  benefit  from  his  land,  which  their 
proximity  rendered  desirable  to  him,  or  he  could 
agree  to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for 
the  benefit  of  his  neighbour’s  land.  The  law  gave 
force  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  servi¬ 
tutes,  and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  view  of  the  limitation  of  ownership  among 
the  Romans  by  positive  enactment  is  from  a  valua 
ble  essay  by  Dirksen  * 

This  imperfect  sketch  may  be  completed  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  following  works,  and  the  autnorities 
quoted  in  them  :  Mackeldey,  Lehrbuch,  c \c. — Miih- 
lenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum,  p.  268,  &c. — Sa- 
vigny,  Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  Juris  Quasi  Possessio , 
p.  525,  5th  ed. —  Von  der  Bestellung  der  Servituten 
durch  simple  Vertrag  und  Stipulation,  von  Ilasse, 
Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  Erster  Jakrgang.— 
Von  dem  Verhaltniss  des  Eigenthums  zu  den  Sem- 
tuten ,  von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  Erst.  Jahrg. 

SERVUS  (Greek).  The  Greek  dovfa) f,  like  the 
Latin  servus,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning  of 
our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through 
out  the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle3  says  that 
a  complete  household  is  that  which  consists  of 
slaves  and  freemen  ( oiklcl  6e  reXsiog  ek  6ov?mv  uai 
klevdepuv),  and  he  defines  a  slave  to  be  a  living 
working-tool  and  possession  (6  Sovlog  Ipipvxov  6p}a- 
vov  ;4 *  6  dov2,og  K~ppd  n  Ipipvxov6).  None  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  ever  seem  to  have  objected  to 
slavery  as  a  thing  morally  wrong  ;  Plato,  in  his  per¬ 
fect  state,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be 
made  slaves  by  Greeks,6  and  Ariste  de7  defends  the 
justice  of  the  institution  on  the  gro  md  of  a  diversi¬ 
ty  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into  me  free  (e^ev 
depoi).  and  those  who  are  slaves  by  nature  ( oi  <j>van 
SovX'ji ) :  under  the  latter  description  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  all  barbarians  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
the  word,  and  therefore  considers  their  slavery  jus¬ 
tifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  ;8  but  we  find  them  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  generally 
as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners  taken 
in  war  (dopiaXuroi),  who  serve  their  conquerors ; 
but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  slaves."  They  were,  however,  at  that  time 
mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.  One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitant* 

1  (Dig.  43,  tit.  28,  De  Glande  legends.)  —  2.  (Ueber  die  ge- 
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of  f  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen  : 
they  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  wrhich  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent.  They  also  attended  their  mas¬ 
ters  in  war.  They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
'vid.  Helotes),  the  Penestas  of  Thessaly  {vid.  Pe- 
nestai),  the  Bithynians  at  Byzantium,  the  Callicyrii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandym  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus, 
Ihe  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  ( Vid  Cosmi,  p.  316.) 
The  other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic 
slaves  acquired  by  purchase  ( up-yvpuvr/Toi  or  jpv <rw- 
vtjtoi1),  who  were  entirely  the  property  of  their  mas¬ 
ters,  and  could  be  disposed  of  like  any  other  goods 
and  chattels  :  these  were  the  ftovXoc  properly  so 
called,  and  were  the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves 
were  very  numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work 
of  the  artisans  and  manufacturers  of  modern  towns. 
In  poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital, 
and  which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they 
would  be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.* 
The  majority  of  slaves  were  purchased  ;  few,  com¬ 
paratively,  were  born  in  the  family  of  the  master, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  discouraged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  born  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  olKorpcxp,  in  contradistinction  to  one  pur¬ 
chased,  who  was  called  oiKerjig.3  If  both  the  father 
and  mother  were  slaves,  the  offspring  was  called 
jjitpifiovXoe  :*  if  the  parents  were  olKorpiSeg,  the  off¬ 
spring  was  called  o’ikotpc6cuoc  5 

It  was  a  recognised  rule  of  Greek  national  law, 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  prisoners 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror,6  but 
it  was  the  practice  for  the  Greeks  to  give  liberty  to 
those  of  their  own  nation  on  payment  of  a  ransom. 
Consequently,  almost  all  slaves  in  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  the  serfs  above  mentioned,  were  barba- 
lians.  It  appears  to  follow,  from  a  passage  in  Ti- 
maeus,7  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  carried 
on  the  slave-trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place  except  Sparta, 
that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants.8 
In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  a  great  number  of  slaves 
was  obtained  by  pirates,  who  kidnapped  persons  on 
the  coasts,  but  the  chief  supply  seems  to  have  come 
from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  obtaining  them  from  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  the  interior  of  Asia.  A 
considerable  number  of  slaves  also  came  from 
Thrace,  where  he  parents  frequently  sold  their 
children.9 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  other  states,  there  was 
a  regular  slave-market,  called  the  kvkXoc,10  be¬ 
cause  the  slaves  stood  round  in  a  circle.  They 
were  also  sometimes  sold  by  auction,  and  appear 
then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone  called  the 
xparr/p  XiOog  i11  the  same  was  also  the  practice 
in  Romo,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  lap ide  cmtus. 
{Vid.  Aoctio.)  The  slave-market  at  Athens  seems 
to  have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  usually 
the  last  day  of  the  month  (the  evp  nai  vea  or  vov- 
ur/via ia).  The  price  of  slaves  also  naturally  dif¬ 
fered  according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  acquire- 
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ments.  “Some  slaves,”  says  Xenophon,1 
well  worth  two  minas,  others  hardly  half  a  nn- 
na ;  some  sell  for  five  minas,  and  others  even  foi 
ten ;  and  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  is  said  to 
have  given  no  less  than  a  talent  for  an  overseer  in 
the  mines.”  Bockh3  has  collected  many  particu¬ 
lars  respecting  the  price  of  slaves ;  he  calculate# 
the  value  of  a  common  mining  slave  at  from  125  to 
150  drachmas.  The  knowledge  of  any  art  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  value  of  a  slave.  Of  the 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  some  weie 
worth  five,  some  six,  and  the  lowest  more  than 
three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty  couch-makers,  togeth¬ 
er,  were  worth  40  minas.3  Considerable  sums 
were  paid  for  courtesans  and  female  players  on  the 
cithara  ;  twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  for 
such  :*  Neasra  was  sold  for  thirty  minas.5 

The  number  of  slaves  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (B.C.  309),  there  are  said  to 
have  been  21,000  free  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and 
400,000  slaves  in  Attica  :6  according  to  which,  the 
slave  population  is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion 
to  the  free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  ac¬ 
count  altogether,7  and  others  have  supposed  a  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  numbers,  and  that  for  400,000  we 
ought  to  read  40,000.8  Bockh9  and  Clinton,10  how¬ 
ever,  remark,  with  some  justice,  that  in  computing 
the  citizens  and  metics,  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
their  political  and  military  strength,  and  hence  the 
census  of  only  males  of  full  age  was  taken  ;  while, 
in  enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compute  all  the  individuals 
who  composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than  three 
to  one ;  but,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  cal 
culations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  slave  population 
in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the  free,  is  incon¬ 
trovertible  :  during  the  occupation  of  Decelea  >} 
the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000  Athenian 
slaves  escaped  to  this  place.11  In  Corinth  and 
JEgina  their  number  was  equally  large :  according 
to  Timaeus,  Connth  had  460,000,  and  according  to 
Aristotle,  HSgina  had  470,000  slaves;13  but  these 
large  numbers,  especially  in  relation  to  JEgina,  must 
be  understood  only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citizen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household,13  and  in  every  moder¬ 
ate  establishment  many  were  employed  for  all  pos¬ 
sible  occupations,  as  bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  &c. 
The  number  possessed  by  one  person  was  never  so 
great  as  at  Rome  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re¬ 
public  and  under  the  Empire,  but  it  was  still  very 
considerable.  Plato14  expressly  remarks,  that  some 
persons  had  fifty  slaves,  and  even  more.  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  father  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  ;15  Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120,16 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.17  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  we  read  of  one  person  possessing  so 
large  a  number  of  slaves,  that  they  were  employed 
in  various  workshops,  mines,  or  manufactories :  the 
number  which  a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  wants  or  those  of  his  household  was  proba¬ 
bly  never  veiy  large.  And  this  constitutes  one 

I.  (Mem.,  ii.,  5,  I)  2.) — 2.  (Publ.  Eeou.  of  Athens,  i.,  p  92. 
&c.)— 3.  (i“  4.phob.,  i.,  p.  816.) — 4.  (Ter.,  Adelph.,  iii,  i.,  37  , 
2,  15;  iv.,  7,  24.— Id.,  Phorm.,  iii.,  3,  24.)  —  5.  (Demosth.  in 
Nesr.,  p  1354,  16.)  —  6.  (Ctesicles  ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272,  c.)— 
7.  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  69,  n.  143.)— 8.  (Hume’s  Es¬ 
says,  vol.  i.,  p.  443.)  —  9.  (Ibid.,  i.,  p.  52,  &c.)  —  10.  (F.  H.,  ii., 
p.  391.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  27  )— 12.  (Athen.,1. .  c.)— 13.  (Aris 
topli.,  Plut.,  init.) — 14.  (De  Rep.,  ix.,  p.  578.)-  15.  (in  Aphob., 
i  ,  p.  823.)  — 16.  (Lys.  in  Eratcsth.,  p.  395.)  -17.  (Xen.,  D» 
I  Vect.,  iv.,  14,  15.) 
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great  distinction  between  Greek  and  Roman  slaves, 
that  the  labour  of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the 
means  by  which  an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for 
the  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  purchase  of  the 
slaves,  while  the  latter  were  chiefly  employed  in 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  their  master  and  his 
family,  and  in  gratifying  his  luxury  and  vanity. 
Thus  Athenaeus1  remarks  that  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves,  and  even 
more ;  but  lot,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
a  revenue,  as  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters’  account 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  case  they  paid  their  mas¬ 
ters  a  certain  sum  a  day),  or  they  were  let  out  by 
their  master  on  hire,  either  for  the  mines  or  any 
other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servants  for  wages 
(uTcocbopa).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships  were 
usually  slaves  ;3  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  seamen  of  Paralos  were  free¬ 
men.3  These  slaves  belonged  either  to  the  state 
or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out  to  the  state 
on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  appears  that  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  kept  large  gangs  of 
slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  out,  and 
found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  investing  their  capi¬ 
tal.  Great  numbers  were  required  for  the  mines, 
and  in  most  cases  the  mine  lessees  would  be 
obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  purchase  as  many  as  they  wanted. 
We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved 
by  Suidas,4  that  there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as 
150,000  slaves  who  worked  in  the  mines  and  were 
employed  in  country  labour.  Generally  none  but 
inferior  slaves  were  confined  in  these  mines  :  they 
worked  in  chains,  and  numbers  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  unwholesome  atmosphere.*  We  cannot  cal¬ 
culate  with  accuracy  what  was  the  usual  rate  of 
profit  which  a  slave  proprietor  obtained.  The  thir- 
y-two  or  thirty-three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to 
the  father  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net 
profit  of  30  minas,  their  purchase  value  being  190 
minas,  and  the  twenty  couch-makers  a  profit  of  12 
minas,  their  purchase  value  being  40  minas.6  The 
leather-workers  of  Timarchus  produced  to  their 
masters  two  oboli  a  day,  the  overseers  three  :7 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  mining  slave 
which  he  hired.*  The  rate  of  profit  upon  the  pur- 
;hase-money  of  the  slaves  was  naturally  high,  as 
heir  value  was  destroyed  by  age,  and  those  who 
lied  had  to  be  replaced  by  fresh  purchases.  The 
troprietor  was  also  exposed  to  the  great  danger  of 
heir  running  away,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pursue  them,  and  offer  rewards  for  their  recapture 
(auuTpa9).  Antigenes  of  Rhodes  was  the  first  that 
established  an  ensurance  of  slaves.  For  a  yearly 
contrib  .’ion  of  eight  drachmas  for  each  slave  that 
wa^  .n  the  army,  he  undertook  to  make  good  the 
oaueof  the  slave  at  the  time  of  his  running  away.10 
Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields  were  under  an 
overseer  (iirlrpoKoi;),  to  whom  the  whole  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  estate  was  frequently  intrusted,  while 
the  master  resided  in  the  city  ;  the  household  slaves 
were  under  a  steward  (raplag),  the  female  slaves 
under  a  stewardess  (Tapia).11 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestaj  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusas, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves,13  were  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  general  rule. 


1.  (vi.,  p.  272,  e.)— 2.  (Isocrat.,  De  Pace,  p.  169,  ed.  Steph.)— 

3.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  73.)  — 4.  (s.  v.  'Axcpr/cpiiraTo.)  —  5.  (Bockh, 

on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  p.  469,  470,  transl.)— 6.  (De- 

mosth.  in  Aphob.A.,  p.  816.  —  Bflckh,  Public  Econ.,  &c.,  i.,  p. 

100.)— 7.  (ASschin?  in  Tim.,  p.  118.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Vect.,  iv.,  14.) 

—9.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  10,  t>  1,  2.— Plat.,  Protag.,  p.  310.)— 10. 

(Pseudo-Amt.,  (Econ.,  c.  35.)— II.  (Xen.,  (Econ.,  xii.,  2;  ix., 

II  1—12.  (Pausan.,  i.,  32,  t>  3.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  33.) 
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The  rights  of  possession  with  regard  to  slaves 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property  , 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.1  The  con¬ 
dition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves  was,  upon  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  Roman  ones,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Sparta,  where,  according  to 
Plutarch,* 3  it  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  be  a 
freeman,  and  the  worst  to  be  a  slave  (b  Aantdcu- 
uovi  Kal  tov  eXevdepov  paTuara  eXevOtpov  tivai ,  koi 
tov  duvAov  puMara  dovXov).  At  Athens  especially, 
the  slaves  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  degree  of 
liberty  and  indulgence  which  was  never  granted  tc 
them  at  Rome  3  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave 
into  a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scat¬ 
ter  sweetmeats  (naTaxvcpara),  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly-married  pair.4 * 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  maltreated 
a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (i>6peog  ypaffi) ;  a 
slave,  too,  could  not  be  put  to  death  without  legal 
sentence.6  He  could  even  take  shelter  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  master  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (t rpd- 
<T4 v  alrelodai7 *).  The  person  of  a  slave,  however, 
was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a  freeman : 
his  offences  were  punished  with  corporeal  chastise¬ 
ment.  wrhich  was  the  last  mode  of  punishment  in¬ 
flicted  on  a  freeman  ;*  he  was  not  believed  upon 
his  oath,  but  his  evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was 
always  taken  with  torture.  (Vid.  Basanos.) 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  unfre 
quent  ;9  but  these  insurrections  in  Attica  were  usu¬ 
ally  confined  to  the  mining  slaves,  who  were  treatec 
with  more  severity  than  the  others.  On  one  occa 
sion  they  murdered  their  guards,  took  possession  ol 
the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  from  this  point 
ravaged  the  country  for  a  consideranle  time.10 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to  lib¬ 
erate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a 
passage  of  Plautus.11  Those  who  were  manumitted 
(uKeXevOepoi)  did  not  become  citizens,  as  they  might 
at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condition  of  metics. 
They  were  obliged  to  honour  their  former  master 
as  their  patron  (irpoaTaTt/r),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him,  the  neglect  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  the  iinij  anoaraaiov,  by  which  they 
might  again  be  sold  into  slavery.  (Vid.  Libertos, 
Greek;  AnOZTAZIOT  AIKH.) 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athens,  see  De- 
mosioi. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  slaves  at 
Athens,13  which  Bockh13  supposes  was  three  oboli 
a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  course  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitus,  Leg. 
Att.,  ii.,  6,  p.  254,  &c. — Reitermeier,  Gesch.  der 
Sclaverei  in  Griechenland,  Berl.,  1789. — Limburg 
Brouwer,  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  des  Grces,  iii., 
p.  267,  &c. — Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I.,  i,  p.  171 
— Gottling,  De  Notione  Servitutis  apud  Aristotelcm, 
Jen  ,  1821. — Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Stoats - 
alt.,  §  114. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  20,  &c. 

1.  (Dem.  in  Pantasnet.,  p.  967  ;  in  Aphob.,  p.  821  ;  in  One- 
tor.,  i.,  p.  871.) — 2.  (Lyc.,  28.) — 3.  (Compare  Plut.,  De  Gnrrul., 
18.  —  Xen.,  De  Rep.  Athen.,  i.,  12.)  —  4.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  768, 
with  schol. — Demosth.  in  Steph.,  p.  1123,  29. — Pollux,  Onom.. 
iii.,  77. — Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Karnxturpara.)— 5.  (Dem 
in  Mid.,  p.  529.  —  ASschin.  in  Tim.,  p.  41.  —  Xen.,  De  Rep 
Athen.,  i.,  10. — Athen.,  vi.,  p.  267.  /.  —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p, 
322.  <fcc.)— 6.  (Eurip.,  Hec..  287, 288.— Antiph.,  De  Ca-d.  H«"d., 
p.  728.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  36. — Pollux,  Onom.,  vii,  13. — Meier 
Att.  Proc.,  p  403,  &c.) — 8.  (Dem.  in  Timoc.r.,  p.  752.)  —  9 
(Plat.,  Deg.,  vi.,  p.  777., — 10.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  272,/.) — 11.  (O 
sin.,  ii.,  5,  7.) — 12.  (Xen.,  De  Vect.,  iv.,  25.)— 13.  (Pul  l  Ecom 
<fec...  ii  ,  p  47.  48  1 
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SERVUS  (Rom.  n),  SE'RVITUS.  “  Servitus  est 
onstitulio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno 
contra  naturam  subjicitur.”1 *  Gaius  also  considers 
the  potestas  of  a  master  over  a  slave  as  “  juris  gen¬ 
tium ,”3  The  Romans  viewed  liberty  as  the  natural 
state,  and  slavery  as  a  status  or  condition  which 
was  contrary  to  the  natural  state.  The  mutual  re¬ 
lation  of  slave  and  master  among  the  Romans  was 
expressed  by  the  terms  servus  and  dominus  ;  and 
the  power  and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over 
and  in  the  slave  was  expressed  by  dominium.  The 
term  dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a 
slave,  pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  ob¬ 
ject  of  ownership,  and  a  slave,  as  one  of  the  res 
mancipi,  was  classed  with  other  objects  of  owner¬ 
ship.  The  word  potestas  was  also  applied  to  the 
master’s  power  over  the  slave,  and  the  same  word 
was  used  to  express  the  father’s  power  over  his 
children.  The  boundaries  between  the  patria  and 
dominica  potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but 
the  child  had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were 
altogether  wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  master  had  no  potestas  over  the  slave  if  he 
had  merely  a  “nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo:'’  it  was 
necessary  that  the  slave  should  be  his  in  bonis  at 
■east.3 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  Roman 
law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  that  the  master  could  treat  the  slave  as 
he  pleased  ;  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Positive  morality,  however,  and  the 
social  intercourse  that  must  always  subsist  between 
a  master  and  the  slaves  who  are  immediately  about 
him,  ameliorated  the  condition  of  slavery.  Still  we 
read  of  acts  of  great  cruelty  committed  by  masters 
in  the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  periods, 
and  the  lex  Petronia  was  enacted  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  slave.  ( Vid.  Lex  Petkonia,  p.  584.)  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave,  which 
Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  jus  gentium, 
was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Antoninus,  which 
enacted  that,  if  a  man  put  his  slave  to  death  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason  ( sine  causa),  he  was  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed  another  man’s 
slave.  The  constitution  applied  to  Roman  citizens, 
and  to  all  who  were  under  the  imperium  Roma- 
num.4  The  same  constitution  also  prohibited  the 
cruel  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enact¬ 
ing,  that  if  the  cruelty  of  the  master  was  intolera¬ 
ble,  he  might  be  compelled  to  sell  the  slave,  and 
the  slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.5  A  constitution  of  Claudius 
enacted,  that  if  a  man  exposed  his  slaves  who 
were  infirm,  they  should  become  free ;  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  also  declared,  that  if  they  were  put  to  death, 
the  act  should  be  murder.6  It  was  also  enacted,7 
that  in  sales  of  division  of  property,  slaves,  such  as 
husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  marriage.  His  co¬ 
habitation  with  a  woman  was  contubernium,  and 
so  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was 
recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  considered 
an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumission  : 
thus,  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  marry  his  man¬ 
umitted  sister.8 

A  slave  jould  have  no  property.  He  was  not  in¬ 
capable  of  acquiring  property,  but  his  acquisitions 
belonged  to  his  master,  which  Gaius  considers  to 
be  a  rule  of  the  jus  gentium.9  A  slave  could  ac¬ 
quire  for  his  master  by  mancipatio,  traditio,  stipula¬ 
te),  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this  capacity  of  the 


1.  (Florent.,  Dig.  1,  tit.  5,  8.  4.)  —  2.  (i.,  52.)  —  3.  (Gaius,  i., 
54.) — 4.  (Id.,  i.,  52,  &c.) — 5.  (Senec.,  De  Benef.,  iii.,  22.) — 6. 
(Sueton.,  Claud.,  25.) — 7.  (Cod.,  iii.,  tit.  38,  s.  11.) — 8.  (Dig.  23, 
tit.  2,  s.  14.)— 9.  (i 52  ) 


slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not  keep,  his  jondi 
tion  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a  filiusfamilias,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If  one  person  had  a 
nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave,  and  he  was  anoth¬ 
er’s  in  bonis,  his  acquisitions  belonged  to  the  person 
whose  he  was  in  bonis.  If  a  man  possessed  an¬ 
other  man’s  slave  or  a  free  person,  he  only  acquired 
through  the  slave  in  two  cases  :  he  was  entitled  t« 
all  that  the  slave  acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of 
the  property  of  the  possessor  ( ex  re  ejus),  and  he  was 
entitled  to  all  that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own 
labour  {ex  opens  suis) ;  the  law  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  ususfruc- 
tus  only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or 
free  persons  belonged  to  their  owner  or  to  them¬ 
selves,  according  as  they  were  slaves  or  free  men.’ 
If  a  slave  was  appointed  heres,  he  could  only  ao 
cept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent  of  his  master 
and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for  his  master:  in 
the  same  way  the  slave  acquired  a  legacy  for  his 
master.3 

A  master  could  also  acquire  possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  usu¬ 
capion  ;3  but  the  owner  must  have  the  possession  of 
the  slave  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  possession 
through  him,  and,  consequently,  a  man  could  not 
acquire  possession  by  means  of  a  pignorated  slave. 
{Vid  Pignus.)  A  bonae  fidei  possessor,  that  is, 
one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be  his  own,  could  ac¬ 
quire  possession  through  him  in  such  cases  as  he 
could  acquire  property ;  consequently,  a  pledgee 
could  not  acquire  possession  through  a  pignorated 
slave,  though  he  had  the  possession  of  him  bona 
fide,  for  this  bona  fides  was  not  that  which  is  meant 
in  the  phrase  bonae  fidei  possessor.  The  usufructu- 
arius  acquired  possession  through  the  slave  in  the 
same  cases  in  which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  ac¬ 
quired  it.4 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do¬ 
mestic  offices  and  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  factors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  {vid.  Institoria  Actio, 
&c.),  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  large  amount, 
there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  allowing  the 
slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as  his  own :  this 
was  his  peculium,  a  term  also  applicable  to  such 
acquisitions  of  a  filiusfamilias  as  his  father  allowed 
him  to  consider  as  his  own.  ( Vid.  Patria  Potes¬ 
tas.)  According  to  strict  law,  the  peculium  was 
the  property  of  the  master,  but  according  to  usage 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  property  of  the  slave. 
Sometimes  it  was  agreed  between  master  and  siave 
that  the  slave  should  purchase  his  freedom  with  his 
peculium  when  it  amounted  to  a  certain  sum.6  If  a 
slave  was  manumitted  by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime, 
the  peculium  was  considered  to  be  given  together 
with  libertas,  unless  it  was  expressly  retained.* 
Transactions  of  borrowing  and  lending  could  take 
place  between  the  master  and  slave  with  respect  to 
the  peculium,  though  no  right  of  action  arose  on 
either  side  out  of  such  dealings,  conformably  to  a 
general  principle  of  Roman  law.7  If,  after  the 
slave’s  manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt 
which  had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
he  could  not  recover  it.8  In  case  of  the  claim  of 
creditors  on  the  slave’s  peculium,  the  debt  of  the 
slave  to  the  master  was  first  taken  into  the  account, 
and  deducted  from  the  peculium.  So  far  was  the 
law  modified,  that  in  the  case  of  the  naturales  obli- 
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gatwnes,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  between  mas¬ 
ter  and  slave,  a  fidejussor  could  be  bound  for  a 
slave,  whether  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus,  or  a 
dominus  to  whom  the  slave  was  indebted. 

A  naturalis  obligatio  might  also  result  from  the 
dealings  of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  mas¬ 
ter  ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by  such 
dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the  acts 
and  dealings  of  the  slave  when  the  slave  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which  case 
the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  actio  Exercitoria 
01  Institoria.1 *  There  was,  of  course,  an  actio 
against  the  master  when  the  slave  acted  by  his  or¬ 
ders.  (Vid.  Jussu,  Quod,  &c.)  If  a  slave  or  filius- 
familias  traded  with  his  peculium  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  dominus  or  father,  the  peculium  and  all 
that  was  produced  by  it  were  divisible  among  the 
creditors  and  master  or  father  in  due  proportions 
( pro  rata  'portions) ;  and  if  any  of  the  creditors  com¬ 
plained  of  getting  less  than  his  share,  he  had  a 
tributoria  actio  against  the  master  or  father,  to 
whom  the  law  gave  the  power  of  distribution  among 
the  creditors.8  The  master  was  not  liable  for  any¬ 
thing  beyond  the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his 
own  demand  was  payable  first.3  Sometimes  a  slave 
would  have  another  slave  under  him,  who  had  a 
peculium  with  respect  to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the 
slave  had  a  peculium  with  respect  to  his  master. 
On  this  practice  was  founded  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  servi  ordinarii  and  vicarii.4  These  subordi¬ 
nate  peculia  were,  however,  legally  considered  as 
included  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case  of 
a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the  edict 
required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  the  peculium 
must  be  brought  within  a  year.5 *  If  a  slave  or  fil- 
iusfainilias  had  carried  on  dealings  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  master  or  father, 
theie  might  be  an  action  against  the  master  or  fa¬ 
ther  in  respect  of  such  dealings,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advantage  from  them. 
This  was  called  the  actio  de  in  rem  verso,*  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  same  actio  as  that  de  peculio. 
That  was  said  “in  rem  patris  dominive  versum ” 
which  turned  out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance, 
if  a  slave  borrowed  ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to 
the  master’s  creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to 
pay  the  loan,  and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against 
him  de  in  rem  verso.  If  the  slave  paid  any  part 
of  the  borrowed  sum  to  his  master’s  creditors,  the 
master  was  liable  to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so 
applied  ,  and  if  the  slave  had  wasted  the  other  part, 
the  mastei  was  bound  to  make  that  good  to  the 
amount  of  the  slave’s  peculium ;  but  still  with  this 
provision,  that  the  amount  of  the  slave’s  peculium 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it 
what  he  owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave. 
Thus,  as  Gaius  observes,7  the  actio  de  peculio  and 
de  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
condemnations. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  slave  and 
master,  that  the  master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  delicts.  Other  per¬ 
sons  might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manumit¬ 
ted.8  They  had,  however,  a  right  of  action  against 
the  slave’s  master  for  damages,  and  if  the  master 
would  not  pay  the  damages,  he  must  give  up  the 
slave.  ( Vid .  Noxa.)  The  slave  was  protected 
against  injury  from  other  persons.  If  the  slave 
was  killed,  the  master  might  either  prosecute  the 
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killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or  sue  foi  damages  un¬ 
der  the  lex  Aquilia.1  (Vid.  Aquilia  Lex,  Injuria.) 
The  master  had  also  a  praetoria  actio  in  duplum 
against  those  who  corrupted  his  slave  ( servus ,  servo) 
and  led  him  into  bad  practices  :8  the  in  dunlum  was 
to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated  damage.  He 
had  also  an  action  against  a  person  who  committed 
stuprum  with  his  female  slave.3 

A  runaway  slave  (fugitivus)  could  riot  lawfullj  l>* 
received  or  harboured  ;  to  conceal  him  was  furtum 
The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him  wherevei 
he  pleased,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  authorities  to 
give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave.  It  was  the 
object  of  various  laws  to  check  the  running  away 
of  slaves  in  every  way  .  and,  accordingly,  a  runaway 
slave  could  not  legally  be  an  object  of  sale.  A 
class  of  persons  called  fugitivarii  made  it  their 
business  to  recover  runaway  slaves  The  rights  of 
the  master  over  the  slave  were  in  no  way  affected 
by  his  running  away  ;4  there  was  a  lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  senatus  consulta  at 
least.5 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  jure  gentium  or  jure 
civili.  A  person  was  born  a  slave  jure  gentium 
whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave  him 
birth  ;*  for  it  was  a  legal  principle,  that  the  status 
of  those  who  were  not  begotten  in  justae  nuptia:  was 
to  be  reckoned  from  the  moment  of  the  birth.  A 
slave  born  in  the  master’s  house  was  verna ;  but 
it  was  also  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  the  status 
of  a  person  who  was  begotten  in  justae  nuptiae  was 
reckoned  from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later 
period  the  rule  of  law  was  established,  that,  though 
a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave, 
still  her  child  was  free,  if  the  mother  had  been  free 
at  any  time  reckoning  backward  from  the  time  of 
the  birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.7  There 
were  various  cases  of  children  the  offspring  of  a 
free  parent  and  a  slave,  as  to  which  positive  law 
provided  whether  the  children  should  be  free  or 
slaves.8  (Vid.  Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum.) 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  also 
jure  gentium.  Captives  in  war  were  sold  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  oerarium,  or  distributed  among  the 
soldiers  by  lot.9  In  reference  to  the  practice  of 
selling  prisoners  with  a  crown  on  their  heads,  we 
find  the  expression  “  sub  corona  venire,  vendere.”10 

A  free  person  might  become  a  slave  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  jure  civili 
This  was  the  case  with  incensi  (vid.  Caput),  and 
those  who  evaded  military  service.11  In  certain 
cases,  a  man  became  a  slave  if  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in  order  to  defraud  the  purcha¬ 
ser  ;  and  a  free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slave 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  (Vid. 
Senatus  Consultum  Claudianum.)  Under  the  Em¬ 
pire,  the  rule  was  established  that  persons  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  to  the  mines,  and  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  lost  their  freedom,  and  their  property 
was  confiscated,  whence,  concludes  Gaius,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  lose  the  testamenti  factio.18  But 
this  was  not  the  earlier  law.  A  person  so  con 
demned,  though  he  lost  his  freedom,  had  no  mastei. 
and,  consequently,  the  hereditates  and  legacies  which 
were  left  to  him  were  simply  void,  for  such  a  per¬ 
son  was  “ poena  servus,  non  Casaris.”13  A  man 
never  lost  his  freedom  by  usucapion.14  According 
to  the  old  law,  a  manifestos  fur  was  liable  to  a  cap- 
italis  poena,  and  was  addicted  (addicebatur)  to  the 
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person  whose  property  he  had  stolen ;  but  it  was 
doubted  whether  the  effect  of  the  addictio  was  to 
make  him  a  servus,  or  to  put  him  in  the  condition 
of  an  adjudicatus.1 

By  a  constitutio  or  senatus  consultum  of  Claudi¬ 
us,8  a  freedman  who  misconducted  himself  towards 
his  patron  was  reduced  to  his  former  state  of  sla¬ 
very.  But  this  was  not  the  rule  of  law  in  the  time 
of  Nero.’  ( Vid .  Patronus,  Libertus.) 

The  state  of  slavery  was  terminated  by  Manu- 
missio.  It  was  also  terminated  by  various  positive 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  the  slave, 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Senatus  Con¬ 
sultum  Silanianum  is  an  example  of  the  former ; 
and  various  subsequent  constitutions  gave  freedom 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetrators  of  cer¬ 
tain  crimes.4  Liberty  might  also  be  acquired  by 
the  praescriptio  temporis.  After  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Christianity,  it  might  be  acquired,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  by  becoming  a  monk  or  a 
spiritual  person  ;5  but  if  the  person  left  his  monas¬ 
tery  for  a  secular  life,  or  rambled  about  in  the 
towns  or  the  country,  he  might  be  reduced  to  his 
former  servile  condition. 

There  were  slaves  that  belonged  to  the  state,  and 
were  called  servi  publici :  they  had  the  testamenti 
factio  to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  proper¬ 
ty,6  from  which  circumstance  it  appears  that  they 
were  viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
slaves  of  private  persons. 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  condi¬ 
tion  ot  slaves  in  their  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  sla¬ 
very  among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value  of 
slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment. 

Slaves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  but  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  numerous  under  the  kings  and  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Republic.  The  different  trades 
and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  clients  of  the  patricians,  and  the  small  farms  in 
the  country  were  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his  own  family. 
But,  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman  state  were  ex¬ 
tended,  the  patricians  obtained  possession  of  large 
estates  out  of  the  ager  publicus,  since  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive  a  conquered 
people  of  part  of  their  land.  These  estates  proba¬ 
bly  required  a  larger  number  of  hands  for  their 
cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained  among 
the  free  population ;  and  since  the  freemen  were 
constantly  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their  work 
to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be  cultiva¬ 
ted  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.7  Through  war 
and  commerce  slaves  could  easily  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  cheap  rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so 
great  that  the  poorer  cl  iss  of  freemen  was  thrown 
almost  entirely  out  of  employment.  This  sta_e  of 
things  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Li- 
cinius  and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of 
public  land  which  a  person  might  possess  ;8  and 
we  know  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  Licinian 
rogations  that  a  certain  number  of  freemen  should 
be  employed  on  every  estate.9  This  regulation, 
liov'ever,  was  probably  of  little  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  almost  entirely  cultivated  by 
siaves,  although,  ii.  the  latest  times  of  the  Republic, 
we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  to  some  extent,  by  enacting 
that,  of  those  person*  who  attended  to  cattle,  a  third 
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should  always  be  freemen.1  In  Sicily,  which  sup 
plied  Rome  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  corn,  the 
number  of  agricultural  slaves  was  immense :  the 
oppressions  to  which  they  were  exposed  drove 
them  twice  to  open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers 
enabled  them  to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power. 
The  first  of  these  servile  wars  began  in  B.C.  134, 
and  ended  in  B.C.  132,  and  the  second  commenced 
in  B.C.  102,  and  lasted  almost  four  years. 

Long,  however,  after  it  had  become  the  custom 
to  employ  large  gangs  of  slaves  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as 
personal  attendants  still  continued  to  be  small 
Persons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to 
have  had  one  only  to  wait  upon  them,2  who  was 
generally  called  by  the  name  of  his  master,  with 
the  word  par  (that  is,  puer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor, 
Lucipor,  Marcipor,  Publipor ,  Quintipor,  &c. ;  and 
hence  Quintilian3  says,  long  before  whose  time  lux¬ 
ury  had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attend¬ 
ants,  that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato. 
wrhen  he  went  to  Spain  as  consul,  only  took  three 
slaves  with  him.4  But  during  the  latter  times  of 
the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  greatly  increased,  and  in  every 
family  of  importance  there  were  separate  slaves  to 
attend  to  all  the  necessities  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  considered  a  reproach  to  a  man  not  to  keep  a 
considerable  number  of  slaves.  Thus  Cicero^'in 
describing  the  meanness  of  Piso’s  housekeeping, 
says,  “  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis :  pistor  domi  nul - 
lus ,”5  The  first  question  asked  respecting  a  per 
son’s  fortune  was  “  Quot  pascit  servos 7”6  Horace7 
seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest  num¬ 
ber  which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  preetor  Tullius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.8  The  im¬ 
mense  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  constant 
wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  to  a 
prodigious  extent  The  statement  of  Athenaeus,9 
that  very  many  Romans  possessed  10,000  and 
20,000  slaves,  and  even  more,  is  probably  an  ex¬ 
aggeration  ;  but  a  freedman  under  Augustus,  who 
had  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  left  at  his 
death  as  many  as  41 16. 10  Two  hundred  was  no 
uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep,11  and 
Augustus  permitted  even  a  person  that  was  exiled 
to  take  twenty  slaves  or  freedmen  with  him.12  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  the  hands 
of  the  clientes,  were  now  entirely  exercised  by 
slaves  ;13  a  natural  growth  of  things,  for  where 
slaves  perform  certain  duties  or  practise  certain 
arts,  such  duties  or  arts  will  be  thought  degrading 
to  a  freeman.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  required  an  immense 
number  of  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose.  (Vid. 
Gladiatores.)  Like  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  the  gla¬ 
diators  in  Italy  rose  in  B.C.  73  against  their  op 
pressors,  and,  under  the  able,  generalship  of  Sparta- 
cus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular  army,  and  were 
not  subdued  till  B.C.  71,  when  60,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  battle.14 

Under  the  Empire,  various  enactments,  mention¬ 
ed  above  (p.  883),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  the  spread 
of  Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  slaves,  though  the  possession  of  them  was 
for  a  long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contra¬ 
ry  to  Christian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,. 

1.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  42.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  1,  s.  6.) — 3.  (l., 

4,  t>  26.)— 4.  (Apul.,  Apol.,  p.  430,  ed.  Ouden.) — 5.  (in.  Pis.,  27.) 

—6.  (Juv.,  iii.,  141.)— 7.  (Sat.,  i.,  3,  12.)— 8.  (Sat.,  i.,  6,  107.) 

— 9.  (vi.,  p.  272,  e.) — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  !  9,  s.  47.)— 11 

(Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  3,  11.) — 12.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  27.) — i3.  (Cic.  Us 

Off.,  i.,  42.J—14.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  97.) 
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howe  er,  incarnated  the  duty  of  acting  towards 
them  as  we  would  be  acted  by,1  but  down  to  the 
age  of  Theodosius  wealthy  persons  still  continued 
to  keep  as  many  as  two  or  three  thousand.*  Jus¬ 
tinian  did  nuch  to  promote  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery,  but  the  number  of  slaves  was  again  in¬ 
creased  by  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them  their  own 
slaves,  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sclavonians 
(whence  our  word  slave),  but  also  reduced  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  But  all  the  various  classes 
of  slaves  became  merged,  in  course  of  time,  into  the 
adscripti  gleb®  or  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  the  Romans  ob¬ 
tained  slaves  have  been  pointed  out  above.  Under 
the  Republic,  one  of  the  chief  supplies  was  prison¬ 
ers  taken  in  war,  who  were  sold  by  the  quaestors3 
with  a  crown  on  their  heads  (see  above,  p.  884), 
and  usually  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  as 
the  care  of  a  large  number  of  captives  was  incon¬ 
venient.  Consequently,  slavedealers  usually  ac¬ 
companied  an  army,  and  frequently,  after  a  great 
battle  had  been  gained,  many  thousands  were  sold 
at  once,  when  the  slavedealers  obtained  them  for  a 
mere  i  icthing.  In  the  camp  of  Lucullus,  on  one  oc- 
casior ,  slaves  were  sold  for  four  drachmae  each. 
The  slave-trade  was  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  after  the  fall  of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  De¬ 
los  \  ras  the  chief  mart  for  this  traffic.  When  the 
Cilic'an  pirates  had  possession  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  as  many  as  10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  and  sold  there  in  one  day.4  A  large 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  from 
A.frica,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre¬ 
quently  read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadocians, 
&c.,  as  slaves. 

The  trade  of  slavedealers  ( mangones )  was  con¬ 
st  lered  disreputable,  and  expressly  distinguished 
from  that  of  merchants  ( mangones  non  mercatorcs 
sed  venaliciarii  appellanlur 5) ;  but  it  was  very  lucra¬ 
tive,  and  great  fortunes  were  frequently  realized 
from  it.  The  slavedealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  charac¬ 
ter.6  Martial7  mentions  another  celebrated  slave- 
dealer  in  his  time,  of  the  name  of  Gargilianus. 

Slaves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  cmtus 8)  or  a  raised  platform  ( catasta 9),  so 
that  every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if  | 
they  did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers 
usually  took  care  to  have  them  stripped  naked,10  for 
slavedealers  had  recourse  to  as  many  tricks  to  con¬ 
ceal  personal  defects  as  the  horse-jockeys  of  mod¬ 
em  times  :  sometimes  purchasers  called  in  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  medical  men.11  Slaves  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public  gaze  in  the  com¬ 
mon  slave-market,  but  were  shown  to  purchasers 
in  private  ( arcana  tahulata  catasta 12).  Newly-im¬ 
ported  slaves  had  their  feet  whitened  with  chalk,13 
and  those  that  came  from  the  East  had  their  ears 
bored,14  which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery 
among  many  Eastern  nations.  The  slave-market, 
like  all  other  markets,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  aidiles,  who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts 
respecting  the  sile  of  slaves.  The  character  of 
the  slave  was  set  forth  in  a  scroll  ( titulus )  hanging 


1  (Clem.  Alex.,  Pffidag.,  iii.,  12.) — 2.  (Chrysost.,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
633.)— 3.  (Plaut.,  Capt.,  i.,  2,  1,  2.) — 4.  (Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  668.) — 
5.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  207. — Plaut.,  Trin.,  ii.,  2,  51.) — 6.  (Suet., 
Octav.,  69. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4.  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  12,  s.  10.) 
— 7.  (viii.,  13.) — 8.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  15. — Plaut.,  Bacch.,  iv.,  7,  17.) 
— 9.  (Tibull.,  ii.,  3.  60. — Persius,  vi.,  77. — Casaubon,  ad  loc.) — 
0.  (Senec.,  Ep.,  80. — Suet.,  Octav.,  69.) — 11.  (Claudian  in  Eu- 
*rop.,  i.,  35,  36.) — 12.  (Mart.,  ix.,  60.) — 13.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxv., 
17,  s.  58. — Ovid,  Am  i.,  8,  64.) — 14.  (Juv.,  i.,  104.) 
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around  his  neck,  which  was  a  warrant}  to  tne 
purchaser  :x  the  vendor  was  bound  to  announce 
fairly  all  his  defects,2  and  if  he  gave  a  false  account, 
had  to  take  him  back  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale,3  or  make  up  to  the  purchaser  wha» 
the  latter  had  lost  through  obtaining  an  inferior 
kind  of  slave  to  what  had  been  warranted.4  The 
vendor  might,  however,  use  general  terms  c  f  com¬ 
mendation  without  being  bound  to  make  them 
good.6  The  chief  points  which  the  vendor  had  to 
warrant  were  the  health  of  the  slave,  especially 
freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that  he  had  not  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  thievery,  running  away,  or  committing 
suicide.6  The  nation  of  a  slave  was  considered 
important,  and  had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.7 
Slaves  sold  without  any  warranty  wore  at  the  time 
of  sale  a  cap  ( pileus )  upon  their  head.8  Slaves 
newly  imported  were  generally  preferred  for  com¬ 
mon  work  :  those  who  had  served  long  were  con¬ 
sidered  artful  ( veteratores 9) ;  and  the  pertness  and 
impudence  of  those  born  in  their  master’s  house 
(verna:  see  above,  p.  884)  were  proverbial  ( vernat 
procaces 10). 

The  value  of  slaves  depended,  of  course,  upon 
their  qualifications ;  but  under  the  Empire,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  luxury  and  the  corruption  of  morals  led 
purchasers  to  pay  immense  sums  lor  beautifa. 
slaves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  always  fetched 
a  very  high  price,11  and  Martial1*  speaks  of  beauti¬ 
ful  boys  who  sold  for  as  much  as  100,000  or  200,000 
sesterces  each  (885/.  8s.  4 d.,  and  1770/.  16s.  8 </.). 
A  mono  or  fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sester¬ 
ces.13  Slaves  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  any 
art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owners  also 
sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literary  men  and  doc¬ 
tors  frequently  fetched  a  high  price,14  and  also 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  as  we  see  from  Cicero’s 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roscius.  Female  slaves 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  prosti 
tution  were  also  dear  :  sometimes  60  min®  were 
paid  for  a  girl  of  this  kind.15  Five  hundred  drachm® 
(perhaps  at  that  time  about  18/.)  seem  to  have 
been  a  fair  price  for  a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the 
time  of  Horace.16  In  the  fourth  century,  a  slave  ca¬ 
pable  of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  solidi  or 
aurei.17  (Vid.  Aurcm,  p.  129.)  In  the  time  of  Jus¬ 
tinian,  the  legal  valuation  of  slaves  was  as  follows  : 
common  slaves,  both  male  and  female,  were  valued 
at  20  solidi  apiece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at 
half  that  sum ;  if  they  were  artificers  they  were 
worth  30  solidi ;  if  notarii,  50  ;  if  medical  men  or 
mid  wives,  60 ;  eunuchs  under  ten  years  of  age  were 
worth  30  solidi,  above  that  age,  50,  and,  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70. 18  Female  slaves,  un¬ 
less  possessed  of  personal  attractions,  were  general¬ 
ly  cheaper  than  male.  Six  hundred  sesterces  (about 
5/.)  were  thought  too  much  for  a  slave  girl  of  indif¬ 
ferent  character  in  the  time  of  Martial,19  and  two 
aurei  or  solidi  were  not  considered  so  low  a  price 
for  a  slave  girl  ( ancilla )  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as 
to  occasion  doubt  of  her  having  come  honestly  into 
the  hands  of  the  vendor.20  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value  of  female 
slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males ;  this  may  prob 
ably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
supply  of  slaves  was  not  so  abundant  then  as  at 


1.  (Gell.,  iv.,  2. — Propert.,  iv.,  5,  51.) — 2.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  s.  1 
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earlier  v  ;mes,  ar  d  ihat,  therefore,  recourse  was  had  qui),  confectioners  ( dulciarii ),  pieltlcrs  (salmentaru), 
to  propagation  for  keeping  up  the  number  of  slaves.  &c.,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more  par- 
But  under  the  Republic,  and  in  the  early  times  of  ticularly.  This  class  also  included  the  porters  (os- 
the  Empire,  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited  extent,  tiarii ),  the  bedchamber  slaves  (vid.  Cubicularii), 


as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to  breed 
slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes  : 
the  first  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies,  and 
their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves  :  they  also 
possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testamenti  factio  to 
the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see  above, 
p.  885),  which  shows  that  they  were  regarded  in  a 
different  light  from  other  slaves.  Scipio,  therefore, 
on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago,  promised  2000  ar¬ 
tisans,  who  had  been  taken  piisoners,  and  were 
therefore  to  be  sold  as  common  slaves,  that  they 
should  become  public  slaves  of  the  Roman  people, 
with  a  hope  of  speedy  manumission,  if  they  assisted 
him  in  the  war.1  Public  slaves  were  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  public  buildings,2  and  to  attend 
upon  magistrates  and  priests.  Thus  the  aediles 
and  quaestors  had  great  numbers  of  public  slaves 
at  their  command,3  as  had  also  the  triumviri  noc- 
turni,  who  employed  them  to  extinguish  fires  by 
night.4  They  were  also  employed  as  lictors,  jail¬ 
ers,  executioners,  watermen,  &c. 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  familia,  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi¬ 
cient  to  constitute  a  familia.6  Private  slaves  were 
divided  into  urban  ( familia  urbana )  and  rustic  ( fa¬ 
milia  rustica) ;  but  the  name  of  urban  was  given  to 
those  slaves  who  served  in  the  villa  or  country  res¬ 
idence  as  well  as  in  the  town  house,  so  that  the 
words  urban  and  rustic  rather  characterized  the 
nature  of  their  occupations  than  the  place  where 
they  served  ( urbana  familia  et  rustica  non  loco,  scd 
geucre  distinguitur6).  The  familia  urbana  could 
therefore  accompany  their  master  to  his  villa  with¬ 
out  being  called  rustica  on  account  of  their  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  When  there  was  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were  frequently  di¬ 
vided  into  decuriae  :7  but,  independent  of  this  divis¬ 
ion,  they  were  arranged  in  certain  classes,  which 
held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  occupation.  These  classes  are  :  Ordi- 
narii,  Vulgar es,  Mcdiastini,  and  Quales-  Quales  ;s  but 
it  is  doubtful  whethei  the  Literati,  or  literary  slaves, 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those  that 
were  called  Vicarii  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  884). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  always  chosen  from 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  their  master,  and 
they  generally  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  To 
this  class  the  adores,  procuratores,  and  dispensatores 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  familia  rustica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost  the 
same  as  the  villici.  They  were  stewards  or  bail¬ 
iffs.9  To  the  same  class  also  belong  the  slaves 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  different  stores,  and  who 
correspond  to  our  housekeepers  and  butlers :  they 
are  called  cellarii,  promi,  condi,  procuratores  peni,  <fyc. 
(Vid.  Cel  la.) 

Vulgares  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
uouse  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (pistores),  cooks  (co- 

1.  (L  *,xx!Cti.,  47.) — 2.  (Comnpre  Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  43.) — 3. 
(Gell.,  xiii.,  13..)  — 4.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  1.) — 5.  (Dig.  50,  tit.  16, 
a.  40.) — 6.  (Dt  j.  50,  tit.  i6,  s.  166.) — 7.  (Petron.,  47.) — 8.  (Dig. 
47,  tit.  10,  s.  15.) — 9.  (Celum.,  i.,  7,  8. — Plin.,  Ep.,  iii.,  19. — Cic. 
ad  Att.,  xi.,  1. — Suet.,  Galb.,  12  ;  Vesp.,  22.) 


the  litter-bearers  (Iccticarii)  (vid.  Lectica),  and  ah 
personal  attendants  of  any  kind. 

Mediaslinii.  (Vid.  Media stini.) 

Quales-  Quales  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest,1 
and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  class  of  slaves, 
but  in  what  respects  they  differed  from  the  medias- 
tini  is  doubtful :  Becker2  imagines  they  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  slaves,  qualiquali  conditione  vivmtes, 
!  which,  however,  does  not  give  us  any  idea  of  their 
duties  or  occupations. 

Literati,  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  (ana- 
gnostce )  (vid.  Acroama),  copyists  or  amanuenses 
(vid.  Librarii,  Amanuensis),  &c.  Complete  lists 
of  all  the  duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in 
the  works  of  Pignorius,  Pompa,  and  Blair,  referred 
to  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves,  of  course,  varied  greatlj 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
they  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  Originally  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased:  under  the  Republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  the  Empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  883).  The  general  treatment 
of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  little  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when  the 
number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated  with 
more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of  the 
family ;  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering  up 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods,3  and  partook 
of  their  meals  in  common  with  their  masters, 
though  not  at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon 
benches  (subsellia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus. 
But  with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury 
among  masters,  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners 
was  changed  :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allow¬ 
ed  them  (dimcnsum  or  demensum),  which  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  either  monthly  ( menstruum s)  or  daily 
(diarium6).  Their  chief  food  was  the  corn  called 
far,  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were  granted 
them  a  month,7  or  one  Roman  pound  (libra)  a 
day.8  They  also  obtained  an  allowance  of  salt  and 
oil :  Cato9  allowed  his  slaves  a  sextarius  of  oil  a 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  a  year.  They  also  got 
a  small  quantity  of  wine,  with  an  additional  allow, 
ance  on  the  Saturnalia  and  Compitalia,10  and  some¬ 
times  fruit,  but  seldom  vegetables.  Butcher's  meat 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  ever  given  them. 

Under  the  Republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can¬ 
nae,  when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
army,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  bravery.11 

The  offences  of  slaves  were  punished  with  sever¬ 
ity,  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One  cf 
the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from  the 
familia  urbana  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.12  They  were 
frequently  beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Flaorum)  ; 
but  these  were  such  every-day  punishments  that 
many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them .  thus 
Chrysalus  says,13 _ 

1.  (I.  c.) — 2.  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  125.) — 3.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1.  142.) 
— 4.  (Plut.,  Coriol.,  24.) — 5.  (Plaut.,  Stich.,  i.,  2,  3.) — 6.  (Hor., 
Ep.,  i.,  14,  41. — Mart.,  xi.,  108.)— 7.  (Donat,  in  Ter.,  Phorm.,  i. 

1,  9.— Sen.,  Ep.,  80.)— 8.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  5,  69.) — 9.  (R.  R.,  58  ) 
—10.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  57.) — 11.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  57  ;  xxiv.,  14-16.' 
—  12.  (Plaut.,  Most.,  i.,  1,  18.  —  Ter.,  Phorm.,  ii.,  1,  20.)  — 13 
(Plaut.,  Bacchid.,  ii.,  3,  131.) 
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‘  <$  t  III  mm  virgor,  run ,  at  mihi  ter  gum  est  domi." 

Runaway  slaves  ( fugitivi )  and  thieves  ( fures ) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  ( stigma ), 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  notati  or  inscripti.1 
Slaves  were  also  punished  by  being  hung  up  by 
their  hands  with  weights  suspended  to  their  feet,2 
or  by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pis- 
trinum.  ( Vid.  Ergastulum,  Mola.)  The  carrying 
of  the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punish¬ 
ment.  ( Vid.  Furca.)  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  la¬ 
dies  was  a  dreadful  ordeal  to  the  female  slaves,  who 
were  often  barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses 
for  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair  or  a  part  of  the  dress.3 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
vhem  holydays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  festi¬ 
val  of  Saturnus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia.  There  was  no  distinct¬ 
ive  dress  for  slaves.  It  was  once  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  give  slaves  a  distinctive  costume,  but  it 
was  rejected,  since  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
show  them  their  number.4 *  Male  slaves  were  not 
allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females  the 
stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark  colour 
( pullati )  and  slippers  (crept do)  (veslis  servilis 6). 

The  rites  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied  to 
slaves ;  for,  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free¬ 
men.  Slaves  wrere  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  (Dis  Manibus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  mas¬ 
ter  to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person 
who  buried  the  slave  cf  another  had  a  right  of  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fu- 
nera..6  In  1726  the  burial  vaults  of  the  slaves  be¬ 
longing  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and 
Gori,  and  give  us  considerable  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  different  classes  of  slaves  and  their  various 
occupations.  Other  sepulchreta  of  the  same  time 
have  been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.7 

*SES  (or/c),  “  a  term  generally  supposed  to  sig¬ 
nify  the  Tinea  of  the  Latins,  i.  e.,  the  Book-worm, 
but  used  by  Aristotle  in  a  more  extended  sense. 
That  said  to  be  formed  in  wax  would  appear  to  be 
the  Phalana  cereana ;  that  formed  in  wood  (called 
by  him  unapt)  is  the  Tennes  fatalis,  or  White  Ant ; 
that  formed  among  clothes  is  probably  the  Phalccna 
sarcitella.  Others,  says  Schneider,  hold  them  to  be 
the  Tinea  vestinella,  T.  pellinclla ,  and  T.  mellonella. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tinea,  form  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  genus  Phalana .”8 

*SES'AMUM  (oT/oa/iov),  the  Sesamum  Orientate, 
or  Eastern  Oily-grain.9 

SESCUNX.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

*SES'ELI  (oeae/u),  a  plant,  of  which  Dioscorides 
describes  three  species,  the  Seseli  Massiliense,  S. 
Mthiopicum ,  and  «S.  Peloponnesiacum.  “  The  aeae/u 
of  Galen  is  the  first  of  these.  The  oeoeXt  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus  is  the  same  as  the  ropdvTuov,  namely,  the 
Tardy  ilium  officinale,  or  Hartwort.  The  alliance 
between  the  oeoeAt  and  tordyllium  is  pointed  out 

1.  (Mart.,  viii.,  75,  9.)  —  2.  (Plaut.,  Asm.,  u.,  2,37,38.) — 3. 
(Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  14,  15. — Art.  Amat.,  iii.,  235.  —  Mart.,  n.,  66  — 
Juv.,  vi.,  498,  &c.)  —  4.  (Sen.,  De  Clem.,  i.,  24.)— 5.  (Cic.  in 
Pis.,  38.) — 6.  (Dig.  11,  tit.  7,  s.  31.)— 7.  (Pignorius,De  Servis  et 
eorum  apud  Vet.  Mmist.— Popma,  De  Opens  Servorum.— Blair, 
An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  Ediub., 
1833.— Becker,  Callus,  i.,  p.  103,  &c.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  v., 
26.— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  )— 9.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  121.— Theophr., 
II.  P-,  i ,  11.) 
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by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  According  to  Stephens 
Alston,  and  others,  the  popular  name  of  the  Lt.  •  t  [■ 
Massiliense  is  ‘Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage,’  but  its 
scientific  name  is  Seseli  tortuosum.  This  species  is 
the  ‘  Sil  Gallicus'  of  Apicius.  It  is  also  called  Sil' 
by  Celsus.  Dr.  Milligan,  however,  confounds  it 
with  the  Sil  Atlicum,  a  sort  of  red  ochre,  which 
was  never  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Sprenge 
follows  Anguillara  in  referring  the  S.  Mthiopicum 
to  the  Bupleurum  fruticosum,  and  Matthiolus  in  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  Peloponnesiacum  is  the  Ligusticum  Pel- 
oponnesiacum .  ” 1 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  properly 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2£ 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  abbreviation 
of  semis  tertius  (sc.  nummus),  the  Roman  mode  of 
expressing  2£.s  The  word  numir.us  is  often  ex¬ 
pressed  with  sestertius,  and  often  it  stands  alone, 
meaning  sestertius. 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  I  I  S,  which  is  used  to 
designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  either  for  Ii  L 
S  (Libra  Libra  et  Semis),  or  for  IIS,  the  two  I’s 
merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc.  asses  or  libra), 
and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  equivalent  to  du- 
pondius  et  semis.3 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce,  and  the 
number  of  asses  in  the  denarius  was  made  sixteen 
instead  of  ten  ( Vid.  As,  Denarius),  the  sestertius 
was  still  i  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  contained 
no  longer  2£,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reckoning  of  10 
asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  how’ever,  in  paying 
the  troops.4  After  this  change  the  sestertius  was 
coined  in  brass  as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used 
for  it  was  that  called  aurichalcum,  which  was  much 
finer  than  the  common  .Es,  of  which  the  asses  went 
made.® 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  sestertium 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the  ob¬ 
vious  explanation  of  which  is  “IIS  (2^)  millia 
but  Gronovius  understands  it  as  2£  pounds  of  silver 
(sestertium  pondus  argenti),  which  he  considers  to 
have  been  worth  originally  1000  sestertii,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  have  represented  this  value  ever  after.6  The 
sestertium  was  always  a  sum  of  money,  never  a 
coin ;  the  coin  used  in  the  payment  of  large  sums 
was  the  denarius. 

According  to  the  value  we  have  assigned  to  the 
Denarius  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  we  have 
£.  s.  d.  farth. 
the  sestertius  =0  0  2  -5 
the  sestertium=8  17  1 

after  the  reign  of  Augustus : 

the  sestertius  =0  0  13  5 

the  sestertium=7  16  3 

The  sestertius  was  the  denomination  of  mon¬ 
ey  almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows  : 

Sestertius=seslertius  nummus=nummus. 

Sums  below  1000  sestertii  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these 
forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii—  mille  scstertii=M  se«- 
tertium  (for  sestertiorum)  =M  nummi—M  nummum 
(for  nummorum)  =M  sestertii  nummi=M  sestertium 
nummum— sestertium.  These  forms  are  used  with 
the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000 ;  sometimes 
millia  is  used  instead  of  sestertia  ;  sometimes  both 
words  are  omitted  ;  sometimes  nummum  or  sester¬ 
tium  is  added.  For  example,  600,000  sestertii= 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  15. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  33-35  — Celsus.  v  . 

23. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Va-ro,  L.  L,  ▼.,  173,  ed.  Mul¬ 

ler. — Festus,  s.  v. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi‘  ,  13.) — 3.  (Priscian,  Ds 

Ponder.,  p.  1347.— Festus,  p.  347,  Muller  ) — 4.  (Plin.  H  N  ,1  e 

— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xxxiv.,2.) — 6.  (Pec  Vet.,i.,4,  11. > 
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tcsienta  sestertia— sescenta  millia=sescenta=sescen- 
ta  sestertia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertia  (i.  e.,  a  million 
sejtertii)  and  upward,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  ies 
(decies,  undecies,  vicies,  6fC.)  are  used,  with  which 
the  words  centena  millia  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood.  With  these  adverbs  the  con- 
racted  genitive  plural  sestertiUm  (for  sestertiorum) 
if  joined  in  the  case  required  by  the  construction. 
1  bus,  det  U:  sestertium=decies  centena  millia  ses- 
Urtium—ten  times  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii = 
1.000,000  sestertii=1000  sestertia:  millies  H  S= 
•nit lies  centena  millia  sestertium— &  thousand  times 
ne  hundred  thousand  sestertia=100,000,000  ses- 
tertii=  100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ies, 
they  must  be  added  together  if  the  larger  numer¬ 
al  stands  first,  but  multiplied  when  the  smaller 
is  first ;  care,  however,  being  taken  not  to  reck¬ 
on  the  centena  millia  which  is  understood  more 
than  once  in  the  whole  amount.  Thus  Suetonius1 * 
has  millies  et  quingenties  for  150,000  sestertia,  i.  e., 
100, 000, 000-|-50, 000, 000=1 50, 000, 000  sestertii,  and 
immediately  after  quaterdecies  millies  for  1,400,000 
sestertia,  i  e.,  14x  1000X  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii.  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  decies  et  octingenta  millia  for  1800 
sestertia,  i.  e.,  1,000,000 -(-800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaterdecies  for  1400  sestertia,  i.  e.,  14x  100,000  ses¬ 
tertii.3 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cipher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  sestertii  or  sestertia 
are  meant.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  sestertia  are  in¬ 
tended,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
a  iverb  in  ies.  Thus 

HS  .  M.  C.=1100  sestertii;  but 
HS  .  M.  C.=HS  millies  centies 

=110,000  sestertia=  110,000,000  ses¬ 
tertii. 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by  points, 
the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the  second 
thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus, 
III.  XII.  DC  =300,000+12, 000+600=312, 600  ses¬ 
tertii.  But  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means 
strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the  ses¬ 
tertius  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitude,  e.  g., 
pes  sestertius  for  24  feet.  (  Vid.  Pes.) 

Sesterce  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  translation  of 
sestertius,  never  of  sestertium. 

SEVIR.  (Vid.  Equites,  p.  418.) 

SEX  SUFFRA'GIA.  (Vid.  Equites,  p.  416.) 
SEXTANS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  111.) 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  measure, 
which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^earyg  of  the  latter.  It  was  one  sixth 
of  the  congius,  and  hence  its  name.  It  was  divided, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named 
uncia,  sextans,  quadrans,  triens,  quincunx,  semissis, 
Ac.  The  uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius, 
was  the  Cyathus  ;  its  sextans  was  therefore  two 
cyathi,  its  quadrans  three,  its  triens  four,  its  quin¬ 
cunx  five,  Ac.3 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  Roman 
liquid  measures,  with  their  contents  in  the  English 
imperial  measure.  The  dry  measures,  which  are 
nearly  the  same,  have  been  given  under  Mouius. 


1.  (Octav.,  10...) — 2.  (in  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  30.) — 3.  (Wurm,  De 
Pond.,  <fcc.,  p.  118  ) 
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SEXTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  uncia,  was  tht 
smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among  the 
Romans.1  It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to 
other  kinds  of  magnitude.  (Vid.  Uncia.) 

SHIPS  (vavc,  7 rXolov,  navis,  navigium).  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  art  of  ship-building  and  of  naviga¬ 
tion  among  the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  time 
much  anterior  to  the  ages  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  Even  in  the  earliest  mythical  stories  long 
voyages  are  mentioned,  which  are  certainly  not  al 
together  poetical  fabrications,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  early  age  ships  were 
used  which  were  far  superior  to  a  simple  canoe, 
and  of  a  much  more  complicated  structure.  The 
time,  therefore,  when  boats  consisted  of  one  hollow 
tree  (Monoxyla),  or  when  ships  were  merely  rafts 
(Rates,  oxe^tai)  tied  together  with  leathern  thongs, 
ropes,  and  other  substances,3  belongs  to  a  period 
of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has  reached  us, 
although  such  rude  and  simple  boats  or  rafts  con¬ 
tinued  occasionally  to  be  used  down  to  the  latest 
times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact.3  (Vid.  Codex,  Lin- 
ter.)  Passing  over  the  story  of  the  ship  Argo  and 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  we  shall  proceed 
to  consider  the  ships  as  described  in  the  Homeric 
poems. 

The  numerous  fleet  with  which  the  Greeks  sailed 
to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  navigation  was  carried  on  in  those  times, 
however  much  of  the  detail  in  the  Homeric  descrip¬ 
tion  may  have  arisen  from  the  poet’s  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  it  is  stated  that 
each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian  ships  carried  120  war¬ 
riors,4  and  a  ship  which  carried  so  many  cannot 
have  been  of  small  dimensions.  What  Homer 
here  states  of  the  Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  oi 
less  to  the  ships  of  other  Greeks.  These  boats 
were  provided  with  a  mast  (loroq),  which  was  fast¬ 
ened  by  two  ropes  (nporovoi)  to  the  two  ends  of 
the  ship,  so  that,  when  the  rope  connecting  it  with 
the  prow  broke,  the  mast  would  fall  towards  the 
stern,  where  it  might  kill  the  helmsman.5  The 
mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  necessity 
required  They  also  had  sails  (ioria),  but  only  a  half¬ 
deck  ;  each  vessel,  however,  appears  to  have  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  favourable  wind ; 
and  the  principal  means  of  propelling  the  vessel  lay 
in  the  rowers,  who  sat  upon  benches  (nhvideq). 
The  oars  were  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  ship  with 
leathern  thongs  (rponoi  deppdnvoi6),  in  which  they 
were  turned  as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in 
Homer  are  mostly  called  black  (/xelaivai),  probably 
because  they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood 
against  the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air; 
sometimes  other  colours,  such  as  /u'Aroc,  minium 
(a  red  colour),  were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the 


1.  (Varro,  L.  Lat.,  v.,  171,  ed.  Muller.) — 2.  Plin  ,  II  N.,  vii 

57.) — 3.  (Compare  Quintil.,  x.,  2.  — Flor.,  iv.,  2.  —  Feat  is,  s.  v 

Schedia.— Liv.,  xxi.,  26.) —  4.  (11.,  ii.,  510.)—  5.  (Od.,  4416 

<fcc.)— 6.  (Od.,  iv.,  782.) 
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solos  near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally 
calls  ships  nihroirupyoi,  i.  e.,  red-cheeked  ;x  they 
were  also  painted  occasionally  with  a  purple  colour 
(ipoiriKOTTufiyoi*).  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fastened  at  the  poop  with  a  rope  to  large  stones, 
which  served  as  anchors.3  ( Vid, .  Ancora.)  The 
Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  fortifica¬ 
tion  to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
This  custom  of  drawing  the  ships  upon  the  shore, 
when  they  were  rut  used,  was  followed  in  later 
times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember  from  the 
accounts  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  There  is  a 
celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey,*  in 
which  the  building  of  a  boat  is  described,  although 
not  with  the  minuteness  which  an  actual  ship¬ 
builder  might  wish  for.  Odysseus  first  cuts  down 
with  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  prepares  the  wood 
for  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth  and  giving  it 
the  proper  shape.  He  then  bores  the  holes  for  nails 
and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks  together,  and  fastens 
them  with  nails.  He  rounds  the  bottom  of  the  ship 
like  that  of  a  broad  transport  vessel,  and  raises  the 
bulwark  ( lupin ),  fitting  it  upon  the  numerous  ribs 
of  the  ship.  He  afterward  covers  the  whole  of  the 
outside  with  planks,  which  are  laid  across  the  ribs 
from  the  keel  upward  to  the  bulwark ;  next  the 
mast  is  made,  and  the  sailyard  attached  to  it,  and 
lastly  the  rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  far  com¬ 
pleted,  he  raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wicker¬ 
work,  which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of 
wickerwork  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times 
also.8  For  ballast,  Odysseus  throws  into  the  ship 
vhj,  which,  according  to  the  scholiast,  consisted  of 
wood,  stones,  and  sand.  Calypso  then  brings  him 
materials  to  make  a  sail  of,  and  he  fastens  the 
vTtipai  or  ropes,  which  run  from  the  top  of  the  mast 
to  the  two  ends  of  the  yard,  and  also  the  ku'aoi,  with 
which  the  sail  is  drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  nodes 
mentioned  in  this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in 
la' dr  times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower 
corners  of  the  square  sail.6  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a  axedia, 
as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had,  like  all  the  Homeric 
ships,  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater  ships  must 
have  been  of  a  more  complicated  structure,  as  ship¬ 
builders  are  praised  as  artists.7  In  the  article 
Ceruchi,  p.  234,  a  representation  of  two  boats  is 
given,  which  appear  to  bear  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  of  which  the  building  is  described  in  the 
Odyssey.8 

It  is  a  general  opinion  that  in  the  Homeric  age 
sailors  did  not  venture  out  into  the  open  sea,  but 
that  such  was  really  done  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Homer  makes  Odysseus  say  that  he  had  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  saw  nothing  but  the  sky  and 
water,*  although,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  even  down  to  the  later  historical  times,  the 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  confined  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Homer  never  mentions  engage¬ 
ments  at  sea.  The.  Greeks  most  renowned  in  the 
heroic  ages  as  sailors  were  the  Cretans,  whose 
king,  Minos,  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  large  fleet, 
and  also  the  Pheeacians.10 

After  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ship-building,  must  have  be¬ 
come  greatly  improved,  on  account  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  numerous  colonies  on  foreign  coasts, 
and  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 


1.  (IL,  ii ,  637.— Od.,  ix.,  125.)— 2.  (Od.,  xi.,  124.)— 3.  (Mos- 
ehop  ad  II.,  i.,  436.) — 4.  (v.,  243,  <fcc.) — 5.  (Eustath.  ad  Od., 
256.)  —  6.  (Compare  Nitzsch,  Anmerk.  zu  Odyss.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
35,  &c. —  Ukert,  Bemerk.  iiber  Ilom.  Geogr.,  p.  20.) — 7.  (II.,  v., 
60,  <fcc.)  —  S.  (Comp.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  219.) — 9. 
(Od.,  xii.,  403. —  Compare  xiv.,  302. — Virg.,  A5n.,  iii.,  192,  &c  ) 
-  10.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  4. — Horn.,  Od.,  viii.,  110,  &c.) 
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these  colonies  and  other  foreign  countries  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  was  during  this  period 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  only  between 
Greeks  and  foreigners,  but  also  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  must  likewise  have  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  ships  and  of  na  zigation,  although 
no  particulars  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  itself  the 
Corinthians  were  the  first  who  brought  the  art  of 
ship-building  nearest  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  they  were  the 
first  whc  introduced  ships  with  three  ranks  of  row¬ 
ers  ( TjUT/pecg ,  triremes).  About  the  year  700  B.C., 
Ameinocles  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  this  invention 
is  ascribed,  made  the  Samians  acquainted  with  it  ;* 
but  it  must  have  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  bi- 
remes,  that  is,  ships  with  two  ranks  of  rowers,  which 
Pliny  attributes  to  the  Erythraeans.  These  innova¬ 
tions,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  for  a  long  time ;  for  we  read  that,  about  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  the  Phocaeans  introduced  long  sharp- 
keeled  ships  called  nevr^Kovropoi .*  These  belonged 
to  the  class  of  long  war-ships  (vrjes  panpai),  and  had 
fifty  rowers,  twenty-five  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
who  sat  in  one  row.  It  is  farther  stated  that  be¬ 
fore  this  time  vessels  called  orpoyyv?Lcu,  with  large 
round  or  flat  bottoms,  had  been  used  exclusively  by 
all  the  Ionians  in  Asia.  At  this  period  most  Greeks 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ships  with  only  one 
rank  of  rowers  on  each  side ;  their  name  varied 
accordingly  as  they  had  fifty,  or  thirty  ( TpiasovTopog ), 
or  even  a  smaller  number  of  rowers.  A  ship  of 
war  of  this  class  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  Montfaucon,  V  Antiq. 
Expliq.,  vol.  iv.,  part  2,  pi.  142. 


The  following  woodcut  contains  a  beautiful  irag 
ment  of  a  bireme,  with  a  complete  deck.3  Anothei 
specimen  of  a  small  bireme  is  given  in  p.  58 


The  first  Greek  people  who  acquired  a  navy  ot 
importance  were  the  Corinthians,  Samians,  ani 
Phocaeans.  About  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Camby 
ses,  the  Corinthian  triremes  were  generally  adopted 
by  the  Sicilian  tyrants  and  by  the  Corcyraeane,  who 
soon  acquired  the  most  powerful  navies  among  the 
Greeks.  In  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  at  Ath¬ 
ens  and  in  ^Egina,  the  most  common  vessels  about 
this  time  were  long  ships  with  only  one  rank  of 
rowers.  Athens,  although  the  foundation  of  ns 
maritime  power  had  been  laid  by  Solon  (vid.  N*.u- 
craria),  did  not  obtain  a  fleet  of  any  importance 
until  the  time  of  Themistocles,  who  persuaded  them 
to  build  200  triremes  for  the  purpose  of  carryi  ig  on 

(Thucyd.,  i.,  13. — Plin  H.  N.,  vii.,57.) — 2.  (Ilerod.,;.,  1 61 ) 
—  i.  (Winckelmann,  Mon  tuticli  ined.,  pi.  207.) 
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the  war  against  JSgina.  But  even  then  ships  were 
not  provided  with  complete  decks  ( Karaarpupara ) 
covering  the  whole  of  the  vessel.1  A  complete 
deck  appears  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times  ;  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  the  Thasians,  and  before 
this  event  the  ships  had  only  small  decks  at  the 
poop  and  the  prow.  At  the  same  time  that  The- 
mistocles  induced  the  Athenians  to  huild  a  fleet  of 
200  sails,  he  also  carried  a  decree  that  every  year 
twenty  new  triremes  should  be  built  from  the  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.2  After  the  time  of 
Themistocles  as  many  as  twenty  triremes  must 
have  been  built  every  year,  both  in  times  of  war  and 
of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  triremes  which 
was  always  ready  was  from  three  to  four  hundred. 
Such  an  annual  addition  was  the  more  necessary, 
as  the  vessels  were  of  a  light  structure,  and  did  not 
last  long.  The  whole  superintendence  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  triremes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate 
of  the  Five  Hundred,3  but  the  actual  business  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  called  the  rpitjpoKoioi,  one 
of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer,  and  had  in  his 
keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  a  treasurer  of  the  rpirjpo- 
TToioi  ran  away  with  the  money,  which  amounted  to 
two  talents  and  a  half.  During  the  time  after  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  the  Attic  navy  appears  to  have  be¬ 
come  considerably  diminished,  as  in  307  B.C.  De¬ 
metrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the  Athenians  timber 
for  100  new  triremes.4  After  this  time  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans  became  the  most  important  maritime  power  in 
Greece.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
importance. 

Navigation  remained,  for  the  most  part,  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast,  or  of  some 
sland,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
he  night,  the  position,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars,  also  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  generally  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other  by  machines  called 
dA/cot.  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.5 

Now,  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greeks,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny, 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  employ¬ 
ed  in  them,  into  moneres,  biremes,  triremes,  quad- 
riremes,  quinqueremes,  &c.,  up  to  the  enormous 
ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  built  by  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator.6  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  ships  of  war  and 
ships  of  burden  (QopriKa,  ipoprijyoi,  oXuddeg,  ir'XoIa, 
orpoyyvhai,  naves  onerarice,  naves  actuaries).  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  carry  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  goods.  Hence  their  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and,  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war,  after  they  had 
once  been  generally  introduced,  were  the  triremes, 
and  they  are  frequently  designated  only  by  the 
name  vrjeg,  while  all  the  others  are  called  by  the 
name  indicating  their  peculiar  character.  Triremes, 
however,  were  again  divided  into  two  classes  :  the 

1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  14 — Herod.,  vii.,  144.) — 2.  (Polyam.,  i.,  30. — 
Plut ,  Themist.,  4.  —  Compare  Bockh,  Staatsh., :.,  p.  268.)  —  3. 
(Deinosth.,  c.  Androt  }  598.) — 4.  (Diod.,  xx.,  46. — Plut.,  De- 
metr.,  10.) — 5.  (Heroc  ,  :i.,24. — Thucyd.,  viii.,  1  ;  iii.,  15,  with 
the  schol. — Strab.,  vii.  p.  380.  —  Polyb.,  iv.,  19;  v.,  101.)  —  6. 
iPlin  H.  N.,  1.  c.—  Ath  m  ,  v..  p.  203.  <fcc.) 


one  consisting  of  real  men  of- war,  which  weie 
quick-sailing  vessels  (ra^etat),  and  the  other  of  trans¬ 
ports,  either  for  soldiers  (crTpanundeg  or  t>n\iTayu>- 
yoi)  or  for  horses  (innrjyoi,  irrirayuyoL).  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity.1  The  ordinary  size  of  a  war-galley  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  average  number  of 
men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew  and  marines, 
was  two  hundred,  to  whom,  on  some  occasions,  as 
much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added.3  ( Vid .  Epi- 
batje.)  The  rapidity  with  which  these  war-galleys 
sailed  may  be  gathered  from  various  statements  in 
ancient  writers,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  great, 
that  even  we  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without 
astonishment  when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of 
an  ancient  trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  moderir 
steamboat.  Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians 
their  sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  (vid 
Salaminia3)  ;  but  smaller  vessels,  such  as  the  rcev- 
TTjuovTopoi  or  TpiaKovropot,  are  never  included  when 
the  sum  of  rnen-of-war  is  mentioned,  and  their  use 
for  military  purposes  appears  gradually  to  have 
ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers 
were  not  constructed  in  Greece  till  about  the  year 
400  B.C.,  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy,  built  the 
first  quadriremes  (rerpr/peig),  with  which  he  had 
probably  become  acquainted  through  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels  is  ascri¬ 
bed  to  them.4  Up  to  this  time  no  quinqueremes 
(nevrfipug)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of  them 
is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius.  Mne~ 
sigeiton5  ascribes  the  invention  of  quinqueremes  to 
the  Salaminians ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  correct, 
Dionysius  had  his  quinqueremes  probably  built  by  a 
Salaminian  ship-builder.  In  the  reign  of  Dionysiua 
II.  hexeres  (ktypeig)  are  also  mentioned,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.6  Af¬ 
ter  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  use  of  ves¬ 
sels  with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  be¬ 
came  very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Po¬ 
lybius7  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve,  thirty, 
or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers,8  such  as  they  were 
built  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to 
have  been  mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into 
common  use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt 
vessels  larger  than  triremes,  probably  because  they 
thought  that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do 
more  than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the 
year  B.C.  356  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  tri¬ 
remes  ;  but  in  330  B.C.  the  Republic  had  already  a 
number  of  quadriremes,  which  was  afterward  in¬ 
creased.  The  first  quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document9  belonging  to  the  year 
B.C.  325.  Herodotus,10  according  to  the  common 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  which  in  Olympiad  72  th 
HCginetans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  neyrr/prig ; 
but  the  reading  in  this  passage  is  corrupt,  and 
7r evrerr/pig  should  be  written  instead  of  nevnjpr/g.1' 
After  the  year  330  the  Athenians  appear  to  have 
gradually  ceased  building  triremes,  and  to  have  con¬ 
structed  quadriremes  instead. 

Every  vessel  at  Athens,  as  in  modern  times.,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  was  generally  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  gender,  whence  Aristophanes12  calls  the  tri¬ 
remes  napdevovg,  and  one  vessel,  the  name  of  which 


1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  116.)  — 2.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17  ;  vii.,  184,  96.  -  • 

Compare  Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  298,  &a.) — 3  (Compare  Bockh, 

Urkunden  liber  d  Seewesen  des  Att.  Staates,  p.  76,  &c.)  —  4 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  57. — Diodor.,  xiv.,  41,  42.) — 5.  (ap.  Plin.,  1.  z. , 

— 6.  (jElian,  V.  H.,  vi.,  12,  with  the  note  of  Perizonius  — Plin  , 

H.  N.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (i.,  63.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c. — Athen.,  v.,  p.  204,  <fcc.’ 

— 9.  (in  B6ckh’s  Urkunden,  N.  xiv.,  litt.  K.) — 10.  (vi.,  87.) — 11 

(Bockh.  Urkunden,  p.  76.) — 12.  (Eq.,  1313.) 
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was  Nauphante,  he  calls  the  daughter  of  Nauso.' 
The  Romans  sometimes  gave  to  their  ships  mascu¬ 
line  names.  The  Greek  names  were  either  taken 
from  ancient  heroines,  such  as  Nausicaa,  or  they 
were  abstract  words,  such  as  ~E.vn7.oia ,  Qepaneia, 
Tlpovoia,  hu^ovca,  'H yepovri,  &c.  In  many  cases 
the  name  of  the  builder  also  was  added. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  parts  of 
ancient  vessels. 

1.  The  prow  ( npupa  or  pirunov,  prora)  was  gea- 
erally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  figures,  which 
were  either  painted  upon  the  sides  or  laid  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  very  common  to  represent  an 
eye  on  each  side  of  the  prow.3  Upon  the  prow  or 
fore-deck  there  was  always  some  emblem  ( napuci, p 
uov,  insigne,  figure)  by  which  the  ship  was  distin¬ 
guished  from  others.  {Vid.  Insigne.)  Just  below 
the  prow,  and  projecting  a  little  above  the  keel,  was 
the  rostrum  {ip6o7.og,  ep6o?.ov)  or  beak,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  sharp  and 
pointed  irons,  or  the  head  of  a  ram,  and  the  like. 
This  lpbo7x>s  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
another  vessel,  and  of  breaking  its  sides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pisaeus.3 
These  beaks  were  at  first  always  above  the  water, 
and  visible ;  afterward  they  were  attached  lower, 
so  that  they  were  invisible,  and  thus  became  still 
more  dangerous  to  other  ships.4  The  annexed 
woodcuts,  taken  from  Montfaucon,5  represent  three 
different  beaks  of  ships. 


Connected  with  the  ip6oT.OQ  was  the  npoeptohig, 
which,  according  to  Pollux,4  must  have  been  a 
wooden  part  of  the  vessel  in  the  prow  above  the 
beak,  and  was  probably  the  same  as  the  knuridec, 
and  intended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  ep6o7,og 
'  hostile  ship.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  was  exercised  by  an  officer  called  npopevq, 
who  seems  to  have  been  next  in  rank  to  the  steers¬ 
man,  and  to  have  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  the 
command  over  the  rowers.7 

2.  The  stern  {npvpvij,  puppis)  was  generally  above 


1  (Bdckh,  Urk.,  p.  81,  <fcc.,  and  a  list  of  names  in  p.  84,  <fcc.) 

—  2.  (B5ckh,  Uik.,  p.  102.  —  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  60,  <fcc.) 

—  3.  (Pl;n.,  vii.  57)  -  4.  (Diod.,  xi.,  27  ;  xiv.,  60,75.  —  Polyb., 
i.  96  ;  xvi.,  5  ;  viii.,  6.)— 5.  (L’Antiq.  Expl.,  iv.,  2,  tab.  133.) — 

•  (j  ,  85.) — 7.  (Xen.,  (Ec  >n.,  vii.,  14.) 
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the  other  parts  of  the  deck,  and  in  V  the  helmsman 
had  his  elevated  seat.  It  is  seen  in  the  representa 
tions  of  ancient  vessels  to  be  rounder  than  the  prow 
though  its  extremity  is  likewise  sharp.  The  sterik 
was,  like  the  prow,  adorned  in  various  ways,  bu4 
especially  with  the  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  vessel  ( tutela ).  In  some  representations  a  kind 
of  roof  is  formed  over  the  head  of  the  steersman 
(see  woodcut,  p.  58),  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stern 
has  the  elegant  form  of  a  swan’s  neck.  '  Vid.  Che- 

NISCUS.) 

3.  The  Tpd<t>7]^  is  the  bulwark  of  the  vessel,  oi, 

rather,  the  uppermost  edge  of  it.1 *  In  small  boats, 
the  pegs  {cuaTpioi,  scalmi)  between  which  the  oars 
move,  and  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a  thong 
{Tponurnp),  were  upon  the  In  all  other 

vessels  the  oars  passed  through  holes  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel  {otyOaTipoi,  rpr/para.  or  Tpvnr/para).* * 

4.  The  middle  part  of  the  deck  in  most  ships  of 
war  appears  to  have  been  raised  above  the  bulwark, 
or,  at  least,  to  a  level  with  its  upper  edge,  and  thus 
enabled  the  soldiers  to  occupy  a  position  from  which 
they  could  see  far  around,  and  hurl  their  darts 
against  the  enemy.  Such  an  elevated  deck  appears 
in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  a  moneris 
In  this  instance  the  flag  is  standing  upon  the  hind- 
deck.4 


5.  One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  impor¬ 
tant  parts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  biremes,  trire¬ 
mes,  &c.,  is  the  position  of  the  ranks  of  rowers,  from 
which  the  ships  themselves  derive  their  names. 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  those 
who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  ancient  writers  give  upon  it  is  extremely 
scanty.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  different 
ranks  of  rowers,  who  sat  along  the  sides  of  a  vessel, 
were  placed  one  above  the  other.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  very  improbable,  as  the  common  ships  in 
later  times  must  have  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on 
each  side  ;  and  since  even  the  lowest  of  them  must 
have  been  somewhat  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  highest  ordo  must  have  been  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  above  it,  and,  consequently,  required 
very  long  oars  :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased  when  we  heai  of  vessels  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  must  have  been  the  arrangement  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  :  First,  On  works  of 
art,  in  which  more  than  one  ordo  of  rowers  is  rep 
resented,  they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in  fhe 
fragment  of  a  bireme  given  above,  and  in  several 
others  figured  by  Montfaucon  Secondly,  the  scho¬ 
liast  on  Aristophanes5  states  that  the  lowest  rank 
of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest  pay, 
while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars,  and, 
consequently,  had  the  heaviest  work,  and  received 


1.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (B5ckh,  Urkund.,  p  103.)  —  3.  (Sen— 

Aristoph.,  Acharn.,  97,  &c.)  —  4.  (Mazois,  Pomp  ,  part  i.,  rah 

xxii  ,  tig.  2.) — 5.  (.Acharn.,  1106  — Compart  kristoj'h..  Par 
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the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous  reooa- 
oasovrypyg  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  the  description 
of  which  by  Callixenus1  is  as  authentic  as  it  well 
can  be,  the  height  of  the  ship  from  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  the  top  of  the  prow  (aKpooroXiov)  was 
48  cubits,  and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stern 
(cupXaora)  53  cubits  This  height  afforded  sufficient 
room  for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they 
did  not  sit  perpendicularly  above  one  another,  but 
one  rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  some¬ 
what  elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  upper¬ 
most  ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38 
cubits  long. 

In  ordinary  vessels,  from  the  moneris  up  to  the 
quinqueremis,  each  oar  was  managed  by  one  man, 
which  cannot  have  been  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and  call¬ 
ed  iSuXia,  and  in  Latin  fori  and  translra.  The  low¬ 
est  row  of  rowers  was  called  daldpog,  the  rowers 
themselves  DaXapirai  or  ftaAdpioi.2  The  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  was  called  Spavoq,  and  the  rowers 
themselves  •dpavlrac .3  The  middle  ordo  or  ordines 
of  rowers  were  called  (piyd,  (fiyioi,  or  tgvylraL* 
Each  of  this  last  class  of  rowers  had  likewise  his 
own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  sit 
upon  benches  running  across  the  vessel.5 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things  which  were 
necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  machines 
of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  brief  description  of  things  belonging  to  a 
ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are  divided  into 
wooden  and  hanging  gear  ( oKtvy  ijv/iiva  and  onevy 
nocpaord*).  Xenophon7  adds  to  these  the  oKevy 
n'kiKTa,  or  the  various  kinds  of  wickerwork,  but 
these  are  more  properly  comprehended  among  the 
ipepaord. 

I.  2/cetJ)?  gvXcva. 

1.  Oars  ( Kunai ,  remi). — The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  rafifroq,  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  flat  part  of  the  oar  ;8  but  was  afterward 
used  as  a  collective  expression  for  all  the  oars,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rudder.9  The  oars  varied  in 
size  accordingly  as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or 
higher  ordo  of  rowers  ;  and  from  the  name  of  the 
ordo  by  which  they  were  used,  they  also  received 
their  especial  names,  viz.,  K&nai,  Dahdpiai,  Cfyiat, 
and  dpavindeq.  Bockh10  has  calculated  that  each 
trireme,  on  an  average,  had  170  rowers.  In  a  quin- 
quereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the  average 
number  of  rowers  was  300  ;u  in  later  times  we  even 
find  as  many  as  400. 13  The  great  vessel  of  Ptole¬ 
maeus  Philopator  had  4000  rowers,13  and  the  handle 
of  each  oar  (kyxeipidiov)  was  partly  made  of  lead, 
that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel  might  balance  in 
weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus  render  the  long  oars 
manageable.  The  lower  part  of  the  holes  through 
which  the  oars  passed  appear  to  have  been  covered 
with  leather  (uonupa),  which  also  extended  a  little 
way  outside  the  hole.14  The  rapfrbq  also  contained 
the  nepiveu,  which  must,  consequently,  .be  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived  their 
rame,  like  other  oars,  from  the  class  of  rowers  by 
Thom  they  were  used.  Bockh  supposes  that  they 
were  oars  which  were  not  regularly  used,  but  only 


1  (ap.  Athen.,  v.,  p.  203,  &c.)  —  2.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Acham.,  1106.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  vi.,  31.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  i., 
0.) — 5.  (Bflckh,  Urkund.,  p.  103,  &c.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  x., 
13. — Athen.,  i  ,  p.  27.) — 7.  (CEcon.,  viii.,  12.) — 8.  (Herod.,  viii., 
12. — Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  90.) — 9.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  Taur.,  1346. — Id., 
Hel.,  1544.— Polyb.,  xvi.,  3.)— 10.  (Urk.,  p.  119.)— 11.  (Polyb., 
i.,  26.) —  12.  (Plin.,  xxxii.,  1.)  —  13.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  204.)  —  14. 
(Aristoph.,  Acham.,  97,  with  the  schol. — Schol.  ad  Ran.,  367. — 
Suidas,  s  v.  ’A OKthiara.  and  SupOtpa.  —  Conxpj  e  BSckh,  Urk., 
106,  Ac.) 


in  case  of  need,  and  then  by  the  epibata).  Thei. 
length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  at  from  9  to  9i  cubits, 
but  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  were  used  is  un¬ 
known.  Respecting  oars  in  general,  see  the  Ap 
pendix  in  Arnold’s  Thucydides.1 

2.  The  rudder.  (Vid.  Gubernaculom.) 

3.  Ladders  (K^ipaKideq,  scales).  Each  trireme  had 
two  wooden  ladders,  and  the  same  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  in  rptaKovropoi..1 

4.  Poles  or  punt  poles  ( noi~oi ,  conti).  Three  of 
these  belonged  to  every  trireme,  which  were  of  dif 
ferent  lengths,  and  were  accordingly  distinguished 
as  Kovroq  peyaq,  Kovroq  pispog,  ant  novrbg  peooc 
Triacontores  had  probably  always  lour  punt  poles 
( Vid.  Contus.3) 

5.  Tlapaordrat,  or  supports  for  tho  masts.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  props  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast.*  The  mast  of  a  trireme,  as  long 
as  such  props  were  used,  was  supported  by  two. 
In  later  times  they  do  not  occur  any  longer  in  tri¬ 
remes,  and  must  have  been  supplanted  by  something 
else.  The  triacontores,  on  the  other  hand,  retained 
their  napaordrai .6 

6.  The  mast  and  yards.  ( Vid .  Malus  and  An 
tenna.) 

II.  2/cevj;  npepaord. 

1.  "Iiro^upa  a — This  part  of  an  ancient  vessel 
was  formerly  quite  misunderstood,  as  it  was  believ 
ed  to  be  the  boards  or  planks  covering  the  outside 
of  a  ship,  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction  from 
poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider6  has  proved  that  the 
word  means  cordage  or  tackling,  and  this  opinion, 
which  is  supported  by  many  ancient  authors,  is  con 
firmed  by  the  documents  published  by  Bockh,  where 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  onevy  npepaord.  The  imo- 
frpara  were  thick  and  broad  ropes,  which  ran  in  a 
horizontal  direction  around  the  ship  from  the  stern 
to  the  prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  ts-hole 
fabric  together.  They  ran  round  the  vessel  in  sev¬ 
eral  circles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  an¬ 
other.  The  Latin  name  for  vno^upa  is  tormentum.1 
The  length  of  these  tormenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the  ship, 
the  latter  being  naturally  shorter  than  the  former. 
Their  number  varied  according  to  the  size  of  the 
ship.  The  tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus  had  twelve  vno^upara,  each  600  cubits  long.* 
Such  vno&para  were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  ar¬ 
senals,  and  were  only  put  on  a  vessel  when  it  was 
taken  into  use  Sometimes,  also,  they  were  taken 
on  board  when  a  vessel  sailed,  and  not  put  on  till  it 
was  thought  necessary.9  The  act  of  putting  them 
on  was  called  imo£uvvvvai.  or  biaQovvvvcu,  or  (uaai.l> 
A  trireme  required  four  vn o^dipara,  and  sometimes 
this  number  was  even  increased,  especially  when 
the  vessel  had  to  sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea.11 

2.  'loriov  (velum),  sail.  Most  ancient  ships  had 
only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the  yard  to 
the  great  mast.  In  a  trireme,  too,  one  sail  might 
be  sufficient,  but  the  trierarch  might  nevertheless 
add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of  a  tri¬ 
reme  had  two  sailyards,  it  farther  follows  that  each 
mast  might  have  two  sails,  one  of  which  was  placed 
lower  than  the  other.  The  two  belonging  to  the 
mainmast  were  probably  called  ioria  peyula,  and 
those  of  the  foremast  ioria  uicdreia.12  The  former 
were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  the  latter  prob¬ 
ably  only  in  cases  when  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
with  extraordinary  speed.  The  sails  of  the  Attic 


1.  (vol.  ii.,  p.  461,  &c.) — 2.  (BSckh,  p.  125,  &c.) — 3.  (Id.  ib  ) 
— 4.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  2,  11.) — 5.  (Bockh,  p.  126,  &c.)  —  6.  (a<5 
Vitruv.,  x.,  15,  6.) — 7.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  4,  4.  —  Plato,  De  Re- 
publ.,  x.,  p.  616.)  —  8.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  204.)  —  9.  (Act.  Apost., 
xxvii.,  17.)  —  10.  (Polyb.,  xxvii.,  3.  —  Appian,  Civil.,  v.,  91.— 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  Argon.,  i.,  368.)  —  11.  (Bockh,  p.  133-138.)  —  12 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  2,  I)  27. — Bekker  Anecdot.,  p.  19,  10.) 
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war-galleys,  and  of  most  ancient  ships  in  general, 
v\  ere  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen  in  numerous  rep 
resentations  on  works  of  art.  Whether  triangular 
sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  supposed,  is  very  doubtful.  The  Romans, 
however,  used  triangular  sails,  which  they  called 
suppara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
Greek  A  (y),  the  upper  side  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had,  of  course,  only  one 
vovg  ( pes )  at  its  lower  extremity.1 

3.  Toneia,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with  o%ot- 
via  01  Kuioi :  but  from  the  documents  in  Bockh  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  been  two  distinct  classes 
of  ropes,  as  the  ronela  are  always  mentioned  after 
the  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before  the  anchors.  The 
oxoLvia  (Junes)  are  the  strong  ropes  to  which  the 
anchors  were  attached,  and  by  which  a  ship  was 
fastened  to  the  land  ;  while  the  ronela  were  a  light¬ 
er  kind  of  ropes,  and  made  with  greater  care,  which 
were  attached  to  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails.  Each 
rope  of  this  kind  was  made  for  a  distinct  purpose 
and  place  ( ronog ,  whence  the  name  ronela).  The 
following  kinds  are  most  worthy  of  notice  :  a.  saldy- 
6ta  or  kuKoi.  What  they  were  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  Bockh  thinks  it  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  standing  tackle,?,  e.,  that  they  were  the  ropes 
by  which  the  mast  was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the 
ship,  so  that  the  npbrovoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were 
only  an  especial  kind  of  Kaludia,  or  the  nalipdia 
themselves  differently  placed.  In  later  times  the 
noorevog  was  the  rope  which  went  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  (Kapxvcnov)  to  the  prow  of  the  ship, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  mainstay,  b. 
ipdvreg  and  aepovxoi  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the  sail- 
vard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  ancient  ves¬ 
sels  the  Ip.  ig  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  two,  and  sometimes  four, 
which,  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  there  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  ring,  descended  on  the  other  side, 
where  it  formed  the  entrovog,  by  means  of  which 
the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.2  Compare  the 
woodcut  at  p.  62,  which  shows  a  vessel  with  two 
ceruchi,  and  the  woodcut  at  p.  234,  which  shows 
one  with  four  ceruchi.  c.  uynoiva,  Latin  anquina ,3 
wras  the  rope  which  went  from  the  middle  of  a  yard 
to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the  sail.  The 
dysoiva  dtnly  of  quadriremes  undoubtedly  consisted 
of  two  ropes.  Whether  triremes  also  had  them 
double  is  uncertain.4 *  d.  U66eg  (pedes)  were  in  la¬ 
ter  times,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  ropes  at¬ 
tached  to  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  square  sail. 
These  nodeg  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the 
«  ides  of  the  vessel  towards  the  stern,  where  they 
were  fastened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  bulwark.*  Another  rope  is  called  nponovg, 
propes ,6  which  was  probably  nothing  else  than  the 
lower  and  thinner  end  of  the  nodg,  which  was  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ring.  e.  'Ynepai  were  the  two  ropes  at¬ 
tached  to  the  two  ends  of  the  sailyard,  and  thence 
came  down  to  a  part  of  the  ship  near  the  stern. 
Their  object  was  to  move  the  yard  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  In  Latin  they  are  called  opifera,  which 
is,  pel  haps,  only  a  corruption  of  hyper  a,1  The  last 
among  the  ronela  is  the  xa^w°g,  or  bridle,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  which  is  quite  unknown.8 

4.  Tlapa^vpara.  The  ancients,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer,  had  various  preparations  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  vessel,  which  were  made  of 


1  (Sthol.  ad  Lucan.,  Phars.,  v.,  429.  —  Isid.,  Origr.,  xix..  3,  4. 

-  Biickh,  p.  138-143.)— 2.  (BSckh,  p.  148-152.)— 3.  (laid.,  One., 

xix.,  4,  7.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onorn.,  1.  c.  —  Bockh,  p.  152.) — 5.  (He¬ 

rod.,  ii.,  36.) — 6.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  4,  3.) — 7.  (Id.  ib.,  xix.,  4,  6.) 

—8.  (Bockh,  p.  154,  &c.) 
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skins  and  wickerwork,  and  which  were  intem.e€ 
as  a  protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  breastwork,  behind  which  the 
men  might  be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy. 
These  elevations  of  the  bulwark  are  called  napah 
fivpara,  and  in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are 
either  called  rplxiva,  made  of  hair,  or  levied,  white. 
They  were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not 
wanted.  Each  galley  appears  to  have  had  several 
napapfjvpara,  two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones 
these  four  being  regularly  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  one  ship.1 

5.  KardSlypa  and  vi rodhjpa.  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  quadriremes  as  well  as  in  triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  triremes.  Their  object  and  na¬ 
ture  are  very  obscure,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
a  lighter  kind  of  napdplrvpa.'1 

6.  Sjom'a  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kinds  of  these,  viz.,  the 
axoivia  dyKvpeia,  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axoivia  eniyva  or  eniyeia  (retinacula),  by  which 
the  ship  was  fastened  to  the  shore  or  drawn  upon 
the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two  kinds 
is  the  highest  number  that  is  mentioned  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  one  ship.  The  thick  ropes  were  made  of 
several  thinner  ones.3 

The  Romans,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  never  conceived  the  idea  of  increasing  their 
power  by  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  The  time  when 
they  first  appear  to  have  become  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  fleet  was  during  the  second  Samnite 
war,  in  the  year  B.C.  311.  Livy,4  where  he  men¬ 
tions  this  event,  says :  duumviri  navales  classis  or- 
nandee  rejiciendceque  causa  were  then  for  the  first 
time  appointed  by  the  people.  This  expression 
seems  to  suggest  that  a  fleet  had  been  in  existence 
before,  and  that  the  duumviri  navales  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  appointed  by  some  other  power.  (  Vid.  Do  - 
umviri.)  Niebuhr8  thinks  that  the  expression  of 
Livy  only  means  that  at  this  time  the  Romans  re¬ 
solved  to  build  their  first  fleet.  The  idea  of  found¬ 
ing  a  navy  was  probably  connected  with  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands,  as  the 
Romans  at  this  time  must  have  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  defenceless  at  sea.  The  ships  which  the 
Romans  now  built  were  undoubtedly  triremes,  which 
were  then  very  common  among  the  Greeks  of  Italy, 
and  most  of  them  were  perhaps  furnished  by  tbs 
Italian  towns  subject  to  Rome.  This  fleet,  howev¬ 
er  insignificant  it  may  have  been,  continued  to  be 
kept  up  until  the  time  when  Rome  became  a  real 
maritime  power.  This  was  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war.  That  their  naval  power  until  then  was 
of  no  importance,  is  clear  from  Polybius,6  who 
speaks  as  if  the  Romans  had  been  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sea  up  to  that  time.  In  the  year 
B.C.  260,  when  the  Romans  saw  that  without  a 
navy  they  could  not  carry  on  the  war  against  Car¬ 
thage  with  any  advantage,  the  senate  ordained  that 
a  fleet  should  be  built.  Triremes  would  now  have 
been  of  no  avail  against  the  high-bulwarked  vessels 
(quinqueremes)  of  the  Carthaginians.  But  the  Ro¬ 
mans  would  have  been  unable  to  build  others,  had 
not,  fortunately,  a  Carthaginian  quinquereme  beeE 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  fallen  into 
their  hands.  This  wreck  the  Romans  took  as  their 
model,  and  after  it  built  120, 7  or,  according  to  oth¬ 
ers,8  130  ships.  According  to  Polybius,  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  were  nevrqpeig,  and  the  remaining 
twenty  rpujpeig,  or,  as  Niebuhr  proposes  to  read, 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  6,  t)  19. — Bockh,  159,  &c.) — 2.  (Polyseu. 
Strat.,  iv.,  11,  13. — BSckh,  p.  160,  &c.) — 3.  (Aristoph.,  Pax,  36 
— Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  135. — Bdckh,  p.  161-166.) — 4.  (ix.,  30 
— 5.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p  282.) — 6.  (i.,  20.) — 7  (Polyb.,  1.  c. 
— 8.  (Oros.,  iv.,  7.) 
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iTpr)ppiQ.  This  large  fleet  was  completed  within 
sixty  days  after  the  trees  had  been  cut  down.1  The 
ships,  built  of  green  timber  in  this  hurried  way, 
were  very  clumsily  made,  and  not  likely  to  last  for 
any  time  ;  and  the  Romans  themselves,  for  want  of 
practice  in  naval  affairs,  proved  very  unsuccessful 
in  their  first  maritime  undertaking,  for  seventeen 
6hips  were  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians  off  Messana.2  C.  Duilius,  who  perceived  the 
disadvantage  with  which  his  countrymen  had  to 
struggle  at  sea,  devised  a  plan  which  enabled  them 
to  change  a  seafight,  as  it  were,  into  a  fight  on 
iar.d.  The  machine  by  which  this  was  effected  was 
afterward  called  corvus,  and  is  described  by  Polyb¬ 
ius.3  (  Vid.  Corvus.)  From  this  time  forward  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  up  a  powerful  navy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  they  also  increas¬ 
ed  the  size  of  their  ships,  and  built  war-vessels  of 
from  six  to  ten  ordines  of  rowers.4  The  con¬ 
struction  of  their  ships,  however,  scarcely  differed 
from  that  of  Greek  vessels ;  the  only  great  differ¬ 
ence  was  that  the  Roman  galleys  were  provided 
with  a  greater  variety  of  destructive  engines  of  war 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  They  even  erected  tur- 
res  and  tabulata  upon  the  decks  of  their  great  men- 
of-war  (naves  turritce).  and  fought  upon  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  standing  upon  the 
walls  of  a  fortress.  Some  of  such  naves  turritaj 
occur  in  the  woodcuts  given  above.5 

Fora  more  detailed  account  of  the  ships  and  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  ancients,  see  Scheffer,  De  Militia  Na- 
oali,  Upsala,  1654. — Berghaus,  Geschichte  der  Schiff- 
fahrtskunde  der  vornehmsten  Volker  des  Alterthums. 
— Benedict,  Gesch.  der  Schifffahrt  und  des  Handels 
der  Alten. — Howell,  On  the  War-galleys  of  the  An¬ 
cients. —  A.  Jal,  Archeologie  Navale,  Paris,  1840; 
and  for  the  Attic  navy  especially,  Bockh’s  Urkun- 
den  uber  das  Seewesen  des  Attischen  Staates,  Berlin, 
1840 

SIBYLLPNI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  in  that  of  Tar¬ 
quinius  Superbus,  when  a  sibyl  (Si'fo/Ma),  or  pro¬ 
phetic  woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  offered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king  re¬ 
fusing  to  purchase  them,  she  went  and  burned  three, 
and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same  price  for 
the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the  nine. 
The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them,  whereupon 
she  burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the  same  sum 
for  the  remaining  three  as  she  had  done  at  first  for 
the  nine  :  the  king’s  curiosity  now  became  excited, 
so  that  he  purchased  the  books,  and  then  the  sibyl 
vanished.6  (Respecting  the  different  sibyls  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  writers,  see  Divinatio,  p.  369.) 
These  books  were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as 
the  later  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  if  so,  con¬ 
sequently  came  frcrn  a  Greek  source,  though  it 
is  doubtful  from  what  quarter :  Niebuhr7  supposes 
them  to  have  come  from  Ionia,  but  they  were  more 
probably  derived  from  Cumae  in  Campania.8  They 
were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under  ground  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under  the  custody  of 
certain  officers,  at  first  only  two  in  number,  but  af¬ 
terward  increased  successively  to  ten  and  fifteen, 
Df  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Decemviri,  p. 
340.  The  public  were  not  allowed  to  inspect  the 
books,  and  they  were  only  consulted  by  the  officers 


1.  (Plin.,  H,  N.,  XVI.,  74.)— 2.  (Polyb.,  i.,  21.— Polyaen.,  Strat., 

vi.,  16. — Oro3.,  iv.,  7.) — 3.  (i.,  22.— Compare  Niebuhr,  iii.,  p. 

976,  <fcc.) —  4.  (Florus,  iv.,  11.  —  Virg.,  A2n.,  viii.,  691.) — 5. 

(Vlor.,  1.  c.-  Plut.,  Anton.,  33.— Dion  Cass.,  xxxii.,  33.— Plin., 

H.  N  ,  xxxii.,  1. — Compare  Cues.,  De  Bell.  Gall.,  iii.,  14. — Dion 

Cass.,  xxxix.,  43. — Veget.,  De  Re  Milit.,  v.,  14,  &c.) — 6.  (Di¬ 

onys.  v.,  62. — Varro  np.  Lactant.,  i.,  6. — Gell.,  i.,  19. — Piin., 

H.  Ni,  xiii.,  27  ) — 7.  (Hist.  of  Rome,  i.,  p.  506.) — 8.  (Gottling, 

Gfisrh.  der  Rom  Staatsv.,  p.  212.) 


who  had  the  charge  of  them  at  the  special  command 
of  the  senate  (ad  libros  ire1).  They  were  consulted 
in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained  predic¬ 
tions,  or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to  bp 
done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.2  Niebuhr  re¬ 
marks,  from  the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original 
books  were  not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles 
were,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fu¬ 
ture  events,  but  to  learn  what  worship  was  required 
by  the  gods  when  they  had  manifested  their  wrath 
by  national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
spirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognised,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  prob¬ 
ably  written  on  palm-leaves,3  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  leaves  of  the  Cumarn  sibyl  described  by 
Virgil  were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of 
the  sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Nie¬ 
buhr  supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the 
same  way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran 
and  to  Hafiz  :  they  did  not  search  for  a  passage  and 
apply  it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm-leaves 
and  then  drew  one. 

When  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burned  in  B.C.  82,  the  sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  make  fresh  collections,  which,  on  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.4  But  as 
a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many  of  them  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  sibylline  oracles,  had  got  into  general 
circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  commanded  that  all 
such  books  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  praetor 
urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burned,  and  that, 
in  future,  none  should  be  kept  by  any  private  per¬ 
son.  More  than  2000  prophetic  books  were  thus 
delivered  up  and  burned,  and  those  which  were 
considered  genuine,  and  were  in  the  custody  of  the 
state,  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at  the  base 
of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  of  that  god 
on  the  Palatine,  and  were  intrusted,  as  before,  to 
the  quindecemviri.5  The  writing  of  those  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  state  had  faded  by  time,  and  Augustus 
commanded  the  priests  to  write  them  over  again.* 
A  fresh  examination  of  the  sibylline  books  was 
again  made  by  Tiberius,  and  many  rejected  which 
were  considered  spurious.7  A  few  years  afterward, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to  add 
a  new  volume  of  sibylline  oracles  to  the  received 
collection.8 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  ;  but  these,  in  most  cases,  are  clearly  for¬ 
geries.  A  complete  collection  of  sibylline  oracles 
was  published  by  Gallasus,  Amst.,  1689  :  fragments 
of  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai,  Milan, 
1817,  and  Struve,  Regiomont.,  1818. 9 

The  sibylline  books  were  also  called  Fata  Sibyl~ 
lina10  and  Libri  Fatales.11  Those  that  were  collected 
after  the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol  were 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (aKpoarix'tg1*).  Along  with  the  sibylline 
books  were  preserved,  under  the  guard  of  the  same 
officers,  the  books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers, 


1.  (Cic.,De  Div.,  1.,  43. — Liv.,  xxii.,  57.) — 2.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. — ■ 
Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  $  13.) — 3.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  A2n.,  iii.,  444;  vi.,74.) 
— 4.  (Dionys.,  1.  c.)— 5.  (Suet ,  Octav.,  31. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  vi., 
12.)— 6.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  17.) — 7.  (Id.,  lvii.,  18.) — 8.  (Tacit.,  1. 
c.)  —  9.  (Compare  Heidbreede,  De  Sibyllis  Dissertat.,  Berol., 
1835.)— 10.  (Cic.,  Cat.,  iii.,  4.) — 11.  (Liv.,  v.,  15;  xxii,,57.J— 
12.  (Cic.,  De  Div.,  ii.,  54.-  Dionys.,  1  c.) 
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th6  Marcii,1  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibur.2 
Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had  not  been  placed 
there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Cannaj,  were  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin  :  a  few  remains  of  them  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Livy3  and  Macrobius.4 

SICA,  dim.  SICILA,  whence  the  English  sickle, 
and  SICTLICULA,5  a  curved  Dagger,  adapted  by 
its  form  to  be  concealed  under  the  clothes,  and 
therefore  carried  by  robbers  and  murderers.  ( Vid. 
Acixaces,  p.  14.)‘  Sica  may  be  translated  a  cime- 
ter,  to  distinguish  it  from  Pugio,  which  denoted  a 
dagger  of  the  common  kind  Sicarius,  though  prop¬ 
erly  meaning  one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was 
applied  to  murderers  in  general.7  Hence  the  forms 
de  sicariis  and  inter  sicarios  were  used  in  the  crim¬ 
inal  courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thus  judicium 
inter  sicarios,  “  a  trial  for  murder;”*  dcfendere  inter 
sicarios,  “to  defend  against  a  charge  of  murder.”9 
{Vid.  Judex,  p.  552.1 

SICA'RIUS.  (  Vid.  Sica,  Cornelia  Lex  de  Sicar.) 

♦SICYS  {mKvg  or  crUva),  the  Cucumber.  The 
oIkv f  dyptof,  which  produces  the  medicinal  Elateri- 
um,  was  formerly  called  Cucumis  agrestis,  but  has 
now  got  the  name  of  Momordica  elaterium.  It  may 
be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that  Hippocrates 
uses  the  term  eharijpiov  rather  loosely,  as  applicable 
to  all  drastic  purgatives.  See  ko?,okvv6j),  where  the 
interchange  of  names  between  it  and  aisvc  is  point¬ 
ed  out.”10 

♦SIDE  {aiSrj),  according  to  Sprengel,  the  white 
Water  Lily,  or  Nymphcea  alba.  This,  however, 
Adams  regards  as  very  uncertain.11 

♦SIDERPTES  LAPIS  {mSypiryc  2i0of),  Mag¬ 
netic  Iron  Ore.  {Vid.  Adamas,  towards  the  end  of 
that  article.) 

♦SIDE  ROS  {aidripos).  Iron.  {Vid.  Adamas.) 

SIGILLA'RIA.  {Vid.  Saturnalia,  p.  856.) 

♦SIGILLA'TA.  {Vid.  Lemnia  Terra.) 

SIGMA.  {Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633  ) 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  {oypela,  a r/gaiai),  military 
tms  gns  or  standards.  The  most  ancient  standard 
rm.doyed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pjtndful  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear  or  pole. 


Hence  the  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  it  was 
called  Manipulus.  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was 
soon  succeeded  by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which 
Pliny1  enumerates  five,  viz  ,  the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the 
minotaur,2  the  horse,  and  the  boar.  These  appear 
to  have  corresponded  to  the  five  divisions  of  the 
Roman  army  as  shown  on  page  614  The  eagle 
{aquila)  was  carried  by  the  aquilifer  in  the  midst  of 
the  hastati,  and  we  may  suppose  the  wolf  to  have 
been  carried  among  the  principes,  and  so  on.  In 
the  second  consulship  of  Marius,  B  O.  104,  the  four 
quadrupeds  were  entirely  laid  aside  as  standards, 
the  eagle  being  alone  retained.  It  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  with  expanded  wings,  but  was 
probably  of  a  small  size,  since  a  standard-bearer 
{signifer)  under  Julius  Caesar  is  said,  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  danger,  to  have  wrenched  the  eagle  from 
its  staff,  and  concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.3 
The  bronze  horse  just  represented  belonged  to  a 
Roman  standard,  and  is  delineated  but  a  little  less 
than  the  original :  it  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
at  Goodrich  Court.4 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centuries,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aquila ,*  and,  at  the  same  time,  each  cohort  had  for 
its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or  dragon  {draco,  SpuKov), 
which  was  woven  on  a  square  piece  of  cloth  {textilis 
anguise),  elevated  on  a  gilt  staff,  to  which  a  cross¬ 
bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose,7  and  carried  by 
the  draconarius .* 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  ball 
{pila),  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Rome  over  the  world  ;9  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory  was  sometimes 
fixed  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  as  we  see  it  sculptured, 
together  with  small  statues  of  Mars,  on  the  Col  imn 
of  Trajan  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine.10  (See  the 
next  woodcut.)  Under  the  eagle  or  other  embJetr, 
was  often  placed  a  head  of  the  reigning  emperor, 
which  was  to  the  army  the  object  of  idolatrous  ado¬ 
ration.11  The  name  of  the  emperor,  or  of  him  whu 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor,  was  sometimes  in- 
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SIGNA  MILiTARIA. 


SILEX. 


scribed  m  the  same  situation.1  Tlie  pole  used  to 
carry  the  eagle  had  at  its  lower  extremity  an  iron 
toint  ( cuspis )  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  and  to  enable 
ne  aquilifer,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  an  attack.2 

The  minor  divisions  of  a  cohort,  called  centuries, 
had  also  each  an  ensign,  inscribed  with  the  number 
both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  century.  By  this  pro¬ 
vision,  together  with  the  diversities  of  the  crests 
worn  by  the  centurions  {vid.  Galea),  every  soldier 
was  enabled,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  take  his 
place.2  (Compare  Army,  p.  104,  and  Manipulus,  p. 
613.) 

The  standard  of  the  cavalry,  properly  called  vex- 
illum,  was  a  square  piece  of  cloth  expanded  upon  a 
cross  in  the  manner  already  indicated,  and  perhaps 
surmounted  by  some  figure.4 

In  the  arch  of  Constantine  at  Rome  there  are 
four  sculptured  panels  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  standards,  and  illustrate  some  of 
the  forms  here  described.  The  preceding  woodcut 
is  copied  from  two  out  of  the  four.  The  first  panel 
represents  Trajan  giving  a  king  to  the  Parthians  : 
seven  standards  are  held  by  the  soldiers.  The 
second,  containing  five  standards,  represents  the 
Derformance  of  the  sacrifice  called  suovetaurilia.1 


When  Constantine  had  embraced  Christianity,  a 
figure  or  emblem  of  Christ,  woven  ir.  ;old  upon  pur¬ 
ple  cloth,  was  substituted  for  the  Knd  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  This  richly-ornamented  star,  ard  was  called 
labarum .6 

Since  the  movements  of  a  body  o',  troops,  and  of 
every  portion  of  it,  were  regulated  by  the  standards, 
all  the  evolutions,  acts,  and  incidents  of  the  Roman 
army  were  expressed  by  phrases  derived  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  signa  inferre  meant  to  ad¬ 
vance,7  referre  to  retreat,  and  converter e  to  face 
about ;  efferr'e,  or  castris  vellere,  to  march  out  of  the 
camp  ;8  ad  signa  conveniit,  to  reassemble.9  Not¬ 
withstanding  some  obscurity  in  the  use  of  terms,  -it 
appears  that,  while  the  standard  of  the  legion  was 
properly  called  aquila,  those  of  the  cohorts  were,  in 
a  special  sense  of  the  term,  called  signa ,  their  bear¬ 
ers  being  signiferi,  and  that  those  of  the  manipuli, 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  cohort,  were  denominated 
texilla,  their  bearers  being  vexillarii.  Also,  those 
who  fought  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  legion,  before 
the  standards  of  the  legion  and  cohorts,  were  called 


1.  (Sueton.,  Vespas.,  6.) — 2.  (Sueton.,  Jut.,  62.) — 3.  (Veget., 

Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  20.)— 4.  (Tertull.,  Apoll.,  16.)— 5.  (Bartoli, 

Aic.  Triumph.)— 6.  (Prudent,  cont.  Symm.,  i.,  466,  4S(  — Ni- 

ceph.,  H.  E.,  vii.,  37.) — 7.  (Osar,  Bell.  Gall.,  i.,  25  ;  ii.  25.)- 

8  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  108.) — 9.  (Caesar.  B.  G.,  vi.,  1,  37. 


antesignam.1  A  peculiar  application  of  the  teirne 
vexillarii  and  subsignani  is  explained  in  page  10  4. 

In  military  stratagems  it  was  sometimes  neces¬ 
sary  to  conceal  the  standards.2  Although  the  Ro 
mans  commonly  considered  it  a  point  of  honour  tt 
preserve  their  standards,  yet,  in  some  cases  of  Ex¬ 
treme  danger,  the  leader  himself  threw  them  among 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  divert  their  at¬ 
tention  or  to  animate  his  own  soldiers.2  A  wounded 
or  dying  standard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  possible, 
into  the  hands  of  his  general,4  from  whom  he  had 
received  it  (signis  acceptis 5).  In  time  of  peace  the 
standards  were  kept  in  the  JSrarium,  under  the 
care  of  the  Quaestor. 

We  have  little  information  respecting  the  stand 
ards  of  any  other  nation  besides  the  Romans.  Tin 
banners  of  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  form  to  that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decorated  with  gold  and  silk.  ( Vid.  Sericum.) 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  wings  was  the  roya. 
standard  of  Persia.6  The  military  ensigns  of  the 
Egyptians  were  very  various  Their  sacred  ani¬ 
mals  were  represented  in  them,7  and  in  the  paintings 
at  Thebes  we  observe  such  objects  as  a  king’s 
name,  a  sacred  boat,  or  some  other  emblem,  applied 
to  the  same  purpose.8  The  Jewish  army  was  prob¬ 
ably  marshalled  by  the  aid  of  banners  ;9  but  not  so 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter  had  a  standard,  the 
elevation  of  which  served  as  a  signal  for  joining 
battle,  either  by  land10  or  by  sea.11  A  scarlet  flag 
( tyotvudq )  was  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.1* 

SIGNINUM  OPUS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p 
519.) 

♦SIL,  a  term  applied  by  the  Romans  to  Yellow 
Ochre,  the  & xpa  of  the  Greeks.  “  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  yellow  pigment  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Pliny  specifies  three  varieties :  the  Attir , 
which  was  the  best ;  the  Marmosutn,  which  may 
have  been  what  we  call  Stone  Ochre ;  and  the  Syr- 
icum,  of  a  dull  colour,  named  from  the  island  of 
Syros ;  as  may  have  been  the  red  paint  also,  called 
by  the  same  name.  Sil  was  found  in  many  places, 
Vitruvius  observes,  but  the  Attic,  which  used  to  be 
the  best,  was  no  longer  to  be  obtained ;  because  the 
veins  of  it,  which  occurred  in  the  silver  mines  of 
Attica,  were  no  longer  now  explored.  It  is  de¬ 
sorbed  by  Dioscorides  as  light,  smooth,  free  from 
stone,  friable,  and  of  a  full  bright  yellow.”12 

SILENTIA'RII.  {Vid.  Propositus.) 

♦SILER,  a  tree  about  which  great  uncertainty 
prevails.  Martyn  translates  it  “  Osier,”  but  speaks 
very  doubtfully  respecting  it.  Fee  makes  it  the 
same  with  the  kitten  of  the  Greeks,  and  refers  it  to 
the  Salix  vitellina ,  L.,  though  without  condemning 
the  opinion  of  Anguillara  and  Sprengel,  who  declare 
for  the  Salix  caprea.  Pliny  merely  says  that  it  de¬ 
lights  in  watery  places.14 

♦SILEX.  “  The  Silices,"  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  of 
which  certain  kinds  are  specified  by  Pliny  as  fit  to 
be  used  in  building,  may  in  some  cases  have  been 
such  as  wre  also  term  silicious  ;  but  the  more  prob¬ 
able  opinion  is,  that  the  name  silices  was  some¬ 
what  indiscrimina  fiy  applied  to  the  more  compact 
and  harder  stones.  The  Viridis  silex,  which  so  re¬ 
markably  resisted  fire,  which  was  never  abundant, 
may  perhaps  have  been  serpentine.  No  inference 
to  the  contrary  need  be  drawn  from  Pliny’s  calling 
it  silex,  for  he  presently  after  speaks  of  lime  made 


1.  (Caesar,  B.  C.,  i.,  43,  44,  56.)— 2.  (Id.,  B.  G.,  vii.,  45.)— 3. 
(Florus,  i.,  11.) — 4.  (Id.,  iv.,  4.) — 5.  (Tac.,  Ann.,  i.,  42.) — 6. 
(Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  1,  ^  4  ;  Anab.,  i.,  10,  I)  12.) — 7.  (Diod  Sic 
i.,  86.)  —  8.  (Wiifcinson,  Man.  and  Cust.,  i.,  p.  294.)  —  9.  (P». 
xx.,  5.— Cant.,  vi.,  4.— Is.,  xiii.,  2.)— 10.  (Polysen.,  iii.,  9,  $  27 
— C.  Nep.,  xi.,  2,  t>  2.)— 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  49.)— 12.  (Polysen.,  i  , 
48,  t>  2.)  — 13.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  59.  —  Plin.,  H  N., 
xxxiii.,  56.— Dioscor.,  v  ,  108.)— 14.  (Fee,  Flore  De  Virgile,  p 
cliii  — Martyn  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  12.) 
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ex  stlice as  Vitruvius  also  directs  that  it  be 
burned  4  de  albo  saxo  aut  silice.'  It  is  probable  that 
by  silex  in  these  passages  is  meant  a  dark-coloured, 
compact  limestone.”1 
SILICE'RNIUM.  ( Vid .  Funus,  p.  462.) 
*SILPiriUM  (<ri?.<piov),  a  kind  of  Laserpitium  or 
Asafcetida,  forming  one  of  the  chief  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Cyrenaica.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle, 
rendering  their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  useful 
aperient  for  man.  From  its  juice,  too,  when  knead¬ 
ed  with  clay,  a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained. 
The  silphium  formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and 
at  Rome  the  composition  just  mentioned  sold  for 
ts  weight  in  silver.  It  is  for  this  reason  tjiat  the 
'phium  appeared  always  on  the  medals  of  Gyrene. 

•  ts  culture  was  negleated,  however,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  became  masters  of  the  country,  and  pasturage 
was  more  attended  to.  Captain  Beechy,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  this  region,  noticed  a 
plant  about  three  feet  in  length,  very  much  resem¬ 
bling  the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  told  that 
it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  which  ate  of  it, 
and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposed  it  to  be  the  sil¬ 
phium.  Della  Celia  describes,  apparently,  the  same 
production  as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  com¬ 
pound,  indented  leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining, 
without  any  involucrum  ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat 
flattened,  surmounted  by  three  ribs,  and  furnished 
all  round  with  a  membrane  as  glossy  as  silk.  Cap¬ 
tain  Smith  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  specimen 
of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  now  thriving  in 
Devonshire.  M.  Pacho  says  that  the  Arabs  call  it 
Derias,  and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  Laserwort,  under  the  name  of  Laserpitium 
derias.  It  seems  to  resemble  the  Laserpitium 
ferulaceum  of  Linnaeus.3 

*SILU'RUS  (alhovpog),  the  name  of  a  numerous 
genus  of  Ashes,  the  species  Glanis  belonging  to 
which  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  It  is  the  Scheid  of  the  Germans,  and 
the  Sheat-fish  of  the  English,  and  is  the  largest  of 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Europe,  growing  some¬ 
times  to  the  weight  of  150  lbs.  and  upward.  “The 
silurus  of  Ausonius,”  says  Adams,  “  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  by  some  to  the  sturgeon  ;  this  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  untenable.  It  is  a  voracious  fish,  and  is 
found  in  the  Elbe,  the  Vistula,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Danube.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  among  the 
fishes  of  the  Moselle,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
Ausonius’s  poem,  the  Moselle  being  a  branch  of  the 
Rhine.”3 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBO'NIS  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex 
Papiria  Plautia,  p.  584.) 

♦SIM'IA  (nidijKog),  the  Ape.  Button,  treating  of 
monkeys,  says,  “  The  ancients  were  only  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  one,  the  Pithecos  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  Simla 
of  the  Latins  is  of  this  kind,  and  the  real  monkey, 
on  which  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Galen  have  institu¬ 
ted  all  their  physical  comparisons,  and  founded  all 
their  relations  of  the  monkey  to  mankind  :  but  this 
Pithecos,  this  monkey  of  the  ancients,  so  generally 
resembling  man  in  external  form,  and  still  more  so 
in  its  internal  organization,  nevertheless  differs 
from  it  in  an  essential  point,  the  size  of  the  human 
species  being  generally  above  five  feet,  while  that 
of  the  pithecos  is  seldom  more  than  a  fourth  of  that 
height.”  So  far  Buffon.  “I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,”  remarks  Adams,  “  that  the  species  of 
baboon  called  Papia  maimon,  or  Mandril,  answers 
best  to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  pithecos.  It  is 


1.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  87.)  —  2.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  vi., 
3. — Dioscer.,  iii.,  84. — Anthon’s  Class.  Diet.,  s.  v.  CyreuaTca.) — 
3.  ( ^Elian,  N.  A.  xii.,  29. — Aristot.,  II.  A  ,  ii.,  13. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
ir  ,  15. — Adams,  A  opei-d  ,  s.  v  ' 
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|  proper  to  mention,  nowever,  that  Dr.  Tiail  holds 
that  Aristotle’s  description  of  the  pithecos  applies 
best  to  the  young  Barbary  ape,  or  Simia  Innus. 
The  nf/bog  was  a  species  of  monkey  having  a  long 
tail.  The  nvvoneipa'hog  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  species  of  monkey  now  called  Magot,  which  is 
the  adult  Simia  Innus,  L.,  or  Barbary  ape.  Buffon 
refers  the  KaXXiOpi^  to  the  green  ape  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Trail,  it  may  rather  be  set  down  as  the 
Simia  sabaea  of  Senegal.  The  KepKonidrjKog  was  a 
monkey  with  a  tail,  as  its  name  implies.  Hardouin 
refers  it,  with  little  probability,  to  the  Marmot.  The 
XoiponiOr/nog  of  Aristotle  cannot  be  determined  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Pennant  supposes  the  Simia  sentx  t>  e. 
representative  of  the  ancient  odrvpog,  but  Dr.  T 
supposes  it  rather  some  species  of  large  baboo  4 

♦SINAPI  (oivTjTu),  Mustard.  (Vid.  Napy.) 

SINDON.  ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718.) 

*SINO'PICA  TERRA  (Zivuttikti  yij),  Sii  pic 
Earth,  a  species  of  red  ochre.  According  t-o  Sir 
John  Hill,  the  “  Rubrica  Sinopica  was  a  de  ise, 
heavy,  firm  substance,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  stain 
ing  the  fingers  on  handling,  and  of  a  styptic,  as¬ 
tringent  taste.”  From  Tournefort’s  account  of  it, 
there  can  be  no  duubt,  as  Adams  thinks,  that  it 
owes  its  colour  U  an  admixture  of  iron.3 

*SION  ( oiov ),  a  plant,  of  which  Speusippus  (cited 
by  Adams)  says  that  it  grows  in  water,  having  a 
head  like  the  Marsh  Parsley.  Sprengel  inclines, 
with  Fuchsius,  to  make  it  the  Veronica  anagallis 
but  mentions  that  others  took  it  for  the  Sium  lati 
folium  or  angustifohum.  Dierbach  makes  it  th* 
Sium  modiflorum,  or  procumbent  Water  Parsnip.3 

SIPA'RIUM,  a  piece  of  tapestry  stretched  on  a 
frame,  which  rose  before  the  stage  of  the  theatre, 
and  consequently  answered  the  purpose  of  the 
drop-scene  with  us,  although,  contrary  to  our  prac¬ 
tice,  it  was  depressed  when  the  play  began,  so  as 
to  go  below  the  level  of  the  stage  ( aulaea  premuri 
turs),  and  was  raised  again  when  the  performance 
was  concluded  ( tolluntur 6).  From  the  last-cited  pas¬ 
sage  we  learn  that  human  figures  were  represented 
upon  it,  whose  feet  appeared  to  rest  upon  the  stage 
when  this  screen  was  drawn  up.  From  a  passage 
of  Virgil7  we  farther  learn  that  the  figures  were 
sometimes  those  of  Britons  woven  in  the  canvass, 
and  raising  their  arms  in  the  attitude  of  lifting  up 
a  purple  curtain,  so  as  to  be  introduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  Atlantes,  Persae,  and  Caryatides. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  siparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  canvass  stretched  upon  a  frame  * 
(Vid.  Painting,  p.  702.) 

♦SI'RIUS  (Seipiof)  and  PRO'CYON  ( Uponvuv ), 
“  the  Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  con¬ 
stellations  of  the  Great  and  Little  Dog  ( Canis  Ma¬ 
jor  and  Minor).  These  are  Orion’s  dogs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  and  those  of  minor  personages  ac 
cording  to  others :  the  whole  of  their  mythic  ex 
planations  form  a  strong  proof  that  these  constella¬ 
tions  are  not  Greek  in  their  origin.  In  a  passage 
of  Hesiod,  he  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  the 
sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius ;  and  Hesychius  de¬ 
fines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and  the  dog 
star.  The  Egyptians  called  the  dog-star  Sothis, 
and  from  its  heliacal  rising  had  warning  that  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence. 
Now  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  follows  the  summei 
solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  precession  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now  about 
the  tenth  of  August.  The  greatest  heats  of  sum- 

1.  (Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  80. — Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii., 
7.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  98. — 
Dioscor.,  v.,  iii. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  153. — 
Alhen.,  ii.,  19. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 4.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Cic., 
Prov.  Cons.,  6. — Juv.,  viii.,  186.) — 5.  (Ilor.,  Epist.,  II.,  i.,  189  ) 
— 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  111-114.) — 7.  (Georg:.,  iii.,  25.) — 8.  (Q  iin 
til.,  vi.,  1,  0  32.) 
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mer  generally  follow  the  summer  solstice,  and  in 
ancient  times  it  was  observed  that  the  unhealthy 
and  oppressive  period  coincided  with  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star.  We  say  the  dog-star,  with¬ 
out  specifying  whether  it  was  Sirius'  or  Procyon  ; 
it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may  have  been 
both,  for  the  heliacal  risings  do  not  differ  by  many 
days.  The  star  itself  was  in  Latin  canicula,  which 
should  seem  to  apply  to  the  lesser  dog,  and  Hor¬ 
ace  says,  ‘  Jam  Procyon  furit ,’  &c.  Pliny  supports 
the  same  meaning  of  canicula,  and  perhaps  Hygi- 
c  is  ;  also  the  framers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
aid  Bede  and  Kepler  among  the  moderns;  while 
Germanicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Mar- 
gini,  Argoli,  Stephens,  and  Petavius  among  the 
moderns,  contend  for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more 
common  opinion.  All  antiquity  ascribed  an  evil 
influence  to  the  star :  and  though  Geminus  among 
the  ancients,  and  Petavius  among  the  moderns, 
thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the 
fall  of  judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day,  when 
the  heats  of  the  latter  part  of  summer  are  excess¬ 
ive,  we  are  gravely  told  that  we  are  in  the  dog- 
days.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty 
days  preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the 
heliacal  rising  of  whichever  star  it  was,  whether 
Sirius  or  Procyon.”1 

*SIS'ARUM  {mcrapov).  “  Sprengel,  who  had 
formerly  held  this  to  be  the  Sium  Sisarum,  in  his 
last  work  declares  himself  a  convert  to  the  opinion 
of  Fuchsius,  who  made  it  to  be  the  Paslinaca  sativa, 
or  Garden  Parsnip.”2 

SISTRUM  (t jelnrpov ),  a  mystical  instrument  of 
music,  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  cer¬ 
emonies,  and  especially  in  the  worship  of  Isis.3  It 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  (see  woodcut),  and  sha¬ 
ken,  from  which  circumstance  it  derived  its  name 
(cera  repulsa  manu*).  Its  most  common  form  is 
seen  in  the  light-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut,  which  represents  an  ancient  sistrum  formerly 


belonging  to  the  library  of  St.  Genovefa  at  Paris. 
Plutarch3  says  that  the  shaking  of  the  four  bars 
within  the  circular  apsis  represented  the  agitation 
of  the  four  elements  within  the  compass  of  the 
world,  by  which  all  things  are  continually  destroy¬ 
ed  and  reproduced,  and  that  the  cat  sculptured  upon 
'he  apsis  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon.  Apuleius* 
describes  the  sistrum  as  a  bronze  rattle  {cercum  zre- 
pitaculum),  consisting  of  a  narrow  plate  curved  like 
a  sw'ord-belt  ( balteus ),  through  which  passed  a  few 
lods  that  rendered  a  loud,  shrill  sound.  He  says 

(Penny  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  62.) — 2.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  139. 
—Adams,  Append,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  ix.,  784— Id.,  Amor., 
ii.,  13,  11.— Id.  ib.,  iii.,  9,  34— Id.,  De  Ponto,  i.,  1,  38.)— 4.  (Ti- 
bnll.,  i.,  3,  24.)— 5.  (De  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  670,  671,  ed.  Steph.)— 6. 
(Met  r  ,  p.  119  121,  ed.  Aid.) 


j  that  these  instruments  were  sometimes  made  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  He  also  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  shakes  were  three  together  ( tergeminos  ic¬ 
tus),  which  would  make  a  rude  sort  of  music. 

The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Isis  into  Ita¬ 
ly,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sera,  made  the  Romans  familiar  with  this  in 
strument.  The  “  litiigen  calvi,  sistrataque  turba 
are  exactly  depicted  in  two  paintings  found  at  Por 
tici,2  and  containing  the  two  figures  of  a  priest  ol 
Isis  and  a  woman  kneeling  at  her  altar,  which  are 
introduced  into  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  use 
of  the  sistrum  in  Egypt  as  a  military  instrument  to 
collect  the  troops,  is  probably  a  fiction.3 

Sistrum,  which  is,  in  fact,  like  Sceptrum,  a  Greek 
word  with  a  Latin  termination,  the  proper  Latin 
term  for  it  being  crcpitaculum,  is  sometimes  usei 
for  a  child’s  rattle.4 

*SISYMB'RIUM  ( cuavpbpiov ),  a  plant.  “  From 
the  description,”  says  Adams,  “  which  Dioscorides 
gives  of  his  first  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  species  of  mint,  probably  the  Mentha  syl- 
vestris,  as  Anguillara  contends.  The  other  species 
is  unquestionably  the  Nasturtium  officinale,  or  Wa- 
ter-cress 

*SISYRINCHTON  {cncvpvyxLov).  “  Sprengei 
and  Stackhouse  make  this  plant  to  be  the  Iris  Sisy- 
rinchium,  in  which  opinion  they  are  supported  by 
Cordus,  Bauhin,  and  many  of  the  earlier  authori¬ 
ties.  Schneider’s  objection  appears  to  me  too 
fine-spun.”6 

SITELLA.  ( Vid .  Situla.) 

SITONAI  ( airuvai ).  {Vid.  Sitos.) 

SITOPHYLACES  {cuToipvlaKt f),  a  board  of  of¬ 
ficers,  chosen  by  lot,  at  Athens.  They  were  at 
first  three,  afterward  increased  to  fifteen,  of  whom 
ten  were  for  the  city,  five  for  the  Piraeus.  Their 
business  was  partly  to  watch  the  arrival  of  the 
corn-ships,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  see  that  the  import  laws  were  duly  observed  ; 
partly  to  watch  the  sales  of  corn  in  the  market, 
and  take  care  that  the  prices  were  fair  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  none  but  legal  weights  and  measures 
used  by  the  factors  ;  in  which  respect  their  duties 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  agoranomi 
and  metronomi  with  regard  to  other  saleable  arti¬ 
cles.  {Vid.  Sitos.)  Demosthenes  refers  to  the  en¬ 
try  in  the  books  of  the  sitophylaces  {ryv  napd  toIq 
tuTotyv'Aaffiv  anoypa<j>r/v)  to  prove  the  quantity  of 
corn  imported  from  Pontus,  which  (he  says)  was 
equal  to  all  that  came  from  elsewhere,  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who 
allowed  corn  to  be  exported  from  Theudosia  to 
Athens  free  of  duty.7  These  books  were  probably 
kept  by  the  five  who  acted  for  the  Piraeus,  whose 
especial  business  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  car 
goes  that  were  unladen.8 

SITOS  (eurof).  The  soil  of  Attica,  though  fa 
vourable  to  the  production  of  figs,  olives,  and  grapes, 
was  not  so  favourable  for  corn  ;  and  the  population 
being  very  considerable  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
corn  for  their  subsistence.  According  to  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  Bockh,  which  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were  135,000  free 
men  and  365,000  slaves  residing  in  Attica.  The 
country,  which  contained  an  area  of  64,000  stadia, 
produced  annually  about  two  millions  of  medimni 
of  corn,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus  was  about 
1  bushel,  3  gallons,  and  5  75  pints,  or  48  Attic  x0L 


1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  29.)— 2.  (Ant.  d  Ercolano,  t.  ii.,  p.  309-320.) — 
3.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  viii.,696. — Propert.,  iii.,  11,43.) — 4.  (Mart.,  xiv, 
54. — Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  127.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  ii.,  154, 155. — The- 
ophr.,  ii.,  1. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  896. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  -6 
(Theophr.,  II.  P.,  i.,  10  ;  vii.,  13. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  )  — 7 
(Demosth.,  c  Leptin.,  466,  467.)— 8.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  "Znt  p6\& 
Ktc. — Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  52,  88-91.) 
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>ik«c  A  joa.f  was  considered  a  fair  daily  allow¬ 
ance  of  meal  (ypepijola  Tpo<j>r))  for  a  slave.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  whole  population  was  three  million 
medimni,  and  one  third,  therefore,  was  imported. 
It  came  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks),  and 
more  especially  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;  also  from  Syria,  Egypt, 
Lib}ra,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily,  and  Euboea.  The 
necessities  of  the  Athenians  made  them  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  secure  a  plentiful  supply,  and  ev¬ 
ery  precaution  was  taken  for  that  purpose  by  the 
government  as  well  as  by  the  legislator.  Sunium 
was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  corn  vessels  ( oirayu - 
yoi  ohcdSeg)  might  come  safely  round  the  promon¬ 
tory.  Ships  of  war  were  often  employed  to  con¬ 
voy  the  cargo  {napanepTreiv  tov  alrov)  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.1  When  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  admiral,  was  stationed  with  his  fleet  off  /Egi- 
na,  the  Athenians  embarked  in  haste,  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered  him  battle,  in 
order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had  arrived  as  far 
as  Geraestus  in  Euboea,  might,  get  into  the  Piraeus.8 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city,  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  have  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians  in 
the  corn-trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  relieve  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts.3 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legislature  to  obtain 
supplies  of  corn  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  Exportation 
wTas  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  carry  corn  to  any  oth¬ 
er  place  than  Athens  ( oiTyyelv  uXkbae  fj  ’Adyvafr). 
Whoever  did  so  was  punishable  with  death.*  Of 
the  corn  brought  into  the  Athenian  port,  two  thirds 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold  there.® 
No  one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not 
sail  with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return 
cargo,  part  of  it  corn,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant, 
capitalist,  or  other  person,  advanced  money,  or  en¬ 
tered  into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these 
laws,  not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  penalty,  but  the 
agreement  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he 
recover  any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in 
respect  thereof.6  Information  against  the  offend¬ 
ers  was  to  he  laid  before  the  ETrepeXt/Tal  tov  tuno- 
piov.1  Strict  regulations  were  made  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  market.  Conspiracies 
among  the  corn-dealers  ( oironuXai )  to  buy  up  the 
corn  ( ovvuvelodai ),  or  raise  the  price  ( ovviordvac  rug 
Tipug),  were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in 
the  medimnus  ,  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more 
than  fifty  tpoppoi  at  a  time  It  is  not  certain  what 
the  size  of  a  tyoppog  was  :  Bockh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  re¬ 
mind  us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing 
and  regrating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easi¬ 
ly  evaded  by  the  corn-dealers.8  The  sale  of  corn 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  board 
of  officers  called  oiTo<j>v?MKeg,  while  that  of  all  oth¬ 
er  marketable  commodities  was  superintended  by 
the  agoranomi.9  It  was  their  business  to  see  that 
meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper  quality,  and 
sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  price.  They  were 
bound  to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  factor  and  the  ba- 


1  (Demosthenes,  De  Coron.,  250,  251  ;  c.  Polycl.,  1211.) — 2. 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  4,  i)  61.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  254, 307,  326.)— 4.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  918. — Lycurg.,c.  Leocr.,  151,  ed.  Stepli.) — 5. 
(Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'Ktr£p£A//rt)j  iuTopiuv.) — 6.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit., 
941  ) — 7.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  87.) — 8.  ( Vid.  the  speech  of  Lysias, 
Kara  tS>v  oiTOTroiXibv — Demosth  c  Dionysod.,  1285.) — 9.  (Lys., 
id..  165,  ed.  Steph.) 
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ker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias)  they  somp 
times  suffered  death  for  their  want  of  vigilance 
The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them  was  by  elaay 
yeXla  before  the  senate.1 

Notwithstanding  these  careful  provisions,  scat 
cities  (ct LTodeiai)  frequently  occurred  at  Athens,  et 
ther  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war,  on 
other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  mari« 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  bj 
importing  large  quanties  of  corn,  and  selling  it  at  a 
low  price.  Public  granaries  were  kept  in  the  Ode¬ 
um,  Pompeum,  Long  Porch,  and  naval  storehouse 
near  the  sea.8  2  irtivai  were  appointed  to  get  in 
the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  Demosthenes 
was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that  office.3  Per¬ 
sons  called  unodeKTeu  received  the  corn,  measured 
it  out,  and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.4 
Public-spirited  individuals  would  sometimes  import 
grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  sell  it  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously.®  We  read 
of  the  Athenian  state  receiving  presents  of  corn 
from  kings  and  princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  sent  a  large  present,  for  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  areXsia  (exemption  from  customs’ du¬ 
ties)  conferred  on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.4 
Psammeticus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83,  4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118,  2,  Sparta- 
cus,  king  of  Bosporus,  a  few  years  after.  In  later 
times,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  is  well 
known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Bockh,7  where  also  he  will  find  the  va¬ 
rious  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athens,  and  oth 
er  details,  copiously  explained.  As  to  the  duty  pay¬ 
able  on  the  importation  of  corn,  see  Peviecostk. 

2 Irog  is  strictly  wheat  flour,  aktyna  ’unity  flour , 
Tcvpoi.  wheat,  Kpidal  barley,  uprog  wheat  bread,  pd£a 
barley  bread.  2 Irog,  however,  is  often  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  corn,  and  even,  in  a  larger  sense,  to  pro 
visions  in  general.  {Vid.  2ITOT  AIKH.) 

2ITOY  AIKH  (oirov  dim/).  The  marriage  portion 
{npoil;)  being  intended  as  a  provision  for  the  wife, 
although  it  was  paid  to  the  husband  by  her  father, 
brother,  or  other  natural  guardian  ( Kvpiog ),  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  sever  the  marriage  contract,  the 
husband,  or  his  representative,  was  bound  to  repay 
it ;  or,  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  liable  to  pay  in¬ 
terest  upon  it  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent,  per  annum 
(e7r’  evvea  bboAolg  rcKO<j>opeiv).  This  was  the  law  in 
case  of  a  divorce,8  and  also  when,  after  a  contract 
of  marriage,  and  after  payment  of  the  marriage 
portion,  the  intended  husband  refused  to  perform 
his  engagement.9  Upon  the  death  of  the  husband 
without  children,  the  wife  and  her  money  went 
back  to  the  natural  guardian;10  but  if  he  died  leav¬ 
ing  children,  she  had  the  option  of  staying  with 
them  or  going  back  to  her  uvpiog.  If  she  did  the 
latter,  the  children  (or  their  guardian,  if  they  were 
under  age)  were  bound  to  pay  back  the  portion  to 
the  Kvpiog,  or  eighteen  per  cent,  interest  in  the 
mean  time.11  And  if  she  married  again,  her  Kvpiog 
was  bound  in  honour  to  give  the  same  sum  to  hex 
new  husband.18  Upon  the  transfer  of  a  woman 
from  one  husband  to  another,  which  was  not  un¬ 
common,  the  Trpoi!;  was  transferred  with  her.13  A 
woman’s  fortune  was  usually  secured  by  a  mort¬ 
gage  of  the  husband's  property  ;  but  whether  this 
was  so  or  not,  her  guardian,  in  any  of  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  against  the 
party  who  unjustly  witheld  it ;  61ki)  npoiKug,  tc 


1.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  149.)— 2.  (Pjjux  Gnom. 

ix.,  45.— Demosth.,  c.  Phorm.,  918.) — 3.  (De  Coron.,  310.) — 4. 

(Poll.,  Onom.,  viii.,  114.) — 5.  (Demosth.,  c.  Phorm., 918.) — 6.  (De¬ 

mosth.,  c.  Leptin.,  467. — Vid.  Isocr.,  Tpatrttir-,  370,  ed.  Steph  ) 

7.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  84—107.) — 8.  (Demosth.,  c.  Nest 

1362.) — 9.  (Demosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  818.) — 10.  (Isieus,  De  Pyrrit 

her.,  41,  ed.  Steph.) — 11.  (Id.  ib.,  38,  46.) — 12.  (Demosthenes,  a 

Bceot.,  De  Dote,  1010.) — 13  (Id.,  c.  Onet.  866  \ 
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cover  the  principal,  diatj  oLtoj,  for  the  interest. 
The  interest  was  called  otrog  (alimony  or  mainte¬ 
nance),  because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which 
the  woman  had  to  be  maintained,  ai  otpeMpevai  rpo- 
tpai,  fj  dtdopevrj  npooodog  eig  rpo<pr/v  raig  yvvai&v.1 
The  word  airog  is  often  used  generally  for  provis- 
nns,  just  as  we  use  the  word  bread.  So  in  the 
law,  which  required  the  son  of  an  eniKAr/pog  to 
maintain  his  mother  when  he  came  of  age  and  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance,  the  expression  is  rot > 
airov  perpelv  ry  pr/rpi.1  The  allowance  for  rations 
given  to  soldiers  was  called  airypeoiov.3  The  6/.k?] 
o'ltov  was  tried  before  the  archon  in  the  Odeum, 
the  same  building  in  which  the  corn  granaries  were 
kept,  which  makes  it  not  improbable  that  in  earlier 
I  imes  the  defendant  was  called  upon  to  pay  the  dam¬ 
ages  in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn  or  some  other  sort  of 
provisions ;  though  it  was  soon  found  to  be  mor.e 
convenient  to  commute  this  for  a  money  payment. 
This  cause,  like  the  ducy  npoucog,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Ippyvoi  ducat,  as  it  was  presumed 
that  the  woman  could  not  wait  long  for  the  means 
of  her  daily  subsistence.  It  was  d ripyrog,  for  the 
damages  were  clearly  liquidated,  being  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  portion  was  proved.4 

*SITTA  (trt'rra).  According  to  Gesner,  who  fol¬ 
lows  the  authority  of  Turner,  this  is  the  bird  called 
Nuthatch,  namely,  the  Sitta  Europcea.6 

STTULA,  dim.  SITELLA  ( vdpia ),  was  probably 
a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  carrying  water,6 
but  was  more  usually  applied  to  the  vessel  from 
which  lots  were  drawn :  silella,  however,  was 
more  commonly  used  in  this  signification.7  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  vessel  was  filled  with  water  (as 
imong  the  Greeks,  whence  the  word  vdpia),  and 
•hat  the  lots  ( sortes )  were  made  of  wood  ;  and  as, 
though  increasing  in  size  below,  it  had  a  narrow 
neck,  only  one  lot  could  come  to  the  top  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  at  the  same  time,  when  it  was  shaken  ( situ - 
\am  hue  tecum,  ajjerto  cum  aqua  et  sortes*).  The  ves¬ 
sel  used  for  drawing  lots  was  also  called  urna  or 
orca  as  well  as  situla  or  sitella.9 

It  is  important  to  understand  the  true  meaning 
of  sitella,  since  almost  all  modern  writers  have  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  name  of  sitella  or  cista  was  given  in¬ 
differently  to  the  ballot-box,  into  which  those  who 
voted  in  the  comitia  and  courts  of  justice  cast  their 
tabellae  ;  but  Wunder10  has  proved  that  the  opinion 
of  Manutius11 *  is  correct,  who  maintained  that  the 
sitella  was  the  urn  from  which  the  names  of  the 
tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  so  that 
each  might  have  its  proper  place  in  voting,  and  that 
the  cista  was  the  box  into  which  the  tabellae  were 
cast  ( cistas  suffragiorum  in  comitiis ia).  The  form 
of  the  cista  is  preserved  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  figured  by  Spanheim,13  where  a  man  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  act  of  placing  a  tabella,  marked  with 
the  letter  A  (i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the  cista.  This  cista, 
which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  is 
evidently  made  of  wicker  or  similar  work 
(to  which  Tibullus14  alludes  in  the  line  “  Et 
—  Icvis  occultis  conscia  cista  sacris"),  and  there¬ 
fore  could  not  possibly  be  used  in  the  drawing  of 


1.  (Harpocr.,s.  v.  Ttro(. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  33. — Demosth., 

r.  Aphob.,  839,  854.)  —  2.  (Dem.,  c.  Steph.,  1135.) — 3.  (Bockh, 

Staatsh  der  Athen.,  i.,  293.) — 4.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Sldeiov. — Pollux, 

Dnom.,  iii.,  47  ;  vi.,  153;  viii.,  31,  33. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  43, 

423-427. — Platner,  Proc.  uad  Klag.,  ii.,  266.) — 5.  (Aristot.,  H. 

A.,  ix.,  2  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v  ) — 6.  (Piaut.,  Amph.,  ii.,  2,  39.) 

7.  (Id.,  Cas.,  ii.,  5,  34,  43  ;  ii.,  6,  7,  11  — Liv.,  xxv.,  3  ;  xli.,  18.) 

8.  (Piaut.,  Cas.,  ii.,  4,  17. — Cic.  iz  Verr.,  ii.,  2,  51. — Vopisc., 

Prob.,  8.) — 9.  (Cic.  in  Vatin.,  14. — Val.  Max.,  vi.,  3,  t)  4. — Virg., 

/En.,  vi.,  431,  &c. — Lucian,  v.,  394,  with  schol. — Compare  Pers., 

jii.,  48.)  — 10.  (Codex  Erfutensis,  p.  clviii.,  &c.)  —  li.  (De  Co- 

aaitiis  Rom.,  c.  15,  p.  527,  ed.  Gnev.) — 12.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii., 

,  s.  7. — Auctor.  ad  Herenn  ,  i.,  12. — Pseudo- Ascon.  ad  Cic.,  Div  , 
,  p.  108,  ed.  Orelli.)  —  13  (De  Praest.  et  usu  Numism.,  p.  580, 

ed  167  .)— 14  ti.,  7,  48.) 


lots,  since  we  know  that  the  vessels  used  for  that 
purpose  were  filled  with  water.  The  form  of  the 
sitella  is  also  given  by  Spanheim,1  from  an-  ^ 
other  coin  of  the  Cassian  gens.  (See  cut  an-  ry 
nexed.)  This  account  has  been  taken  from  a  A 
very  excellent  dissertation  by  Wunder  on  the  above- 
mentioned  work. 

SITTYBTC.  ( Vid .  Liber,  p.  588.) 

*SMARAGDUS  ( opupaydog ),  the  Emerald.  “  The 
ancients,”  says  Sir  John  Hill,  “  distinguished  tv  elve 
kinds  of  emerald,  some  of  which,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  stones  of  the  prasius  or  jaspei 
kind,  and  others  no  more  than  coloured  crystals 
and  spars  from  copper  mines.”  “  As  for  the  statues, 
obelisks,  and  pillars,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  formed 
of  emeralds  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  Pliny,  and  others,  they  were  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  several  more  abundant  minerals 
that  have  been  already  suggested,  or  else  of  colour¬ 
ed  glass.  Larcher  thinks  the  pillar  of  emerald 
which  Herodotus  saw  in  the  Temple  of  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  which  shone  at  night,  was  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  glass,  within  which  lamps  were  placed. 
Theophrastus  himself,  speaking  of  this  column,  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  may  be  a  false  emerald ;  for  such,  says 
he,  there  are.  And  such  there  are,  even  at  the 
present  day,  which  pass  for  native  stones.  Beck¬ 
mann  says  that  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  monastery 
of  Reichenau,  seven  inches  long,  and  weighing  28 
lbs.,  and  a  large  cup  at  Genoa,  which  is,  however, 
full  of  flaws,  are  given  out  to  be  emeralds,  even  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  very  probable  that  our 
emerald  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  many 
varieties  of  smaragdi  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Dutens  doubts  if  it  was  known  to  them ;  and  from 
the  researches  and  the  positive  assertion  of  Taver¬ 
nier,  it  appears,  at  least,  that  no  locality  of  emerald 
is  known  in  Asia  or  its  islands.”2 

♦SMARIS  (opaplg),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Sparus 
Smaris,  L.,  or  Pickerel.3 

♦SMILAX  (opllai;),  Bindweed.  (Vid.  Milax.) 

SMILE  (opiky).  (Vid.  Dolabra.) 

♦SMIR1S  (opipig)  or  SMYRIS  ( opvpig ),  the  Em¬ 
ery  of  British,  and  Emeril  of  French  mineralogists. 
It  was  used  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  by  the  lapi¬ 
daries  of  the  present  day,  in  polishing  hard  stones. 
It  consists  principally  of  alumine,  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  silex  and  iron.”4 

♦SMYRNA  (opvpva),  Myrrh.  “  It  is  not  yet  well 
ascertained,”  says  Adams,  “  what  is  the  nature  of. 
the  tree  which  produces  the  Myrrh  of  the  East 
Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller,  supposed  it  a  spe 
cies  of  Acacia  or  Mimosa.  The  ancients  describe 
two  kinds  of  liquid  myrrh,  under  the  name  of  arduTy ; 
the  finest  is  that  which  runs  fluid  from  the  tree 
without  cutting ;  the  other  was  a  fluid  myrrh  taken 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  solid 
kind.”5 

SOCCUS,  dim.  SO'CCULUS,  was  nearly,  if  not 
altogether,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Crepida,  and 
denoted  a  slipper  or  low  shoe,  which  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  was  not  fastened  by  any  tie.6  Shoes 
of  this  description  were  worn,  more  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  Pallium,  both 
by  men  and  by  women.  But  those  appropriated  to 
the  female  sex  were  finer  and  more  ornamented7 
(soccus  muliebris 8),  although  those  worn  by  men 
were  likewise,  in  some  instances,  richly  adorned, 
according  to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wearer.4 
Caligula  wore  gold  and  pearls  upon  his  slippers.10 

1.  (1.  c.)  —  2.  (Hill  ad  Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  44.  —  Mooie’* 
Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  150.) — 3.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  30. — Plin.,  H. 
N.,  xxxii.,  11.) — 4.  (Dioscor.,  v.,  165. — Adams,  Append.,  8  v.)— 
5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  1.  — Dioscoi.,  i.,  77,  78.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.)  —  6.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N  ,  ix 
35,  s.  56.) — 8.  (Sueton.,  Calig.,  52. — Vitell.,  2.) — 9.  (P-aut 
Bacch.,  ii.,  3,  98.)  —  10.  (Sen.,  De  Ben.,  ii.,  12.  —  Pli»  H.  N 
xxxvii.,  2,  s.  6.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioned  under  the  articles 
Baxa  and  Crepida,  the  soccus  was  worn  by  comic 
actors,1  and  was  in  this  respect  opposed  to  the 
Cothurnus.*  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon  (Mimus),  who  is 


dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers  ( luteum  toccum s) 
This  was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.4  ( Vid. 

SoLEA.) 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gaius5 
among  those  obligationes  which  arise  consensu. 
When  several  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose, 
which  is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means, 
such  a  union  is  societas,  and  the  persons  are  socii. 
The  contract  of  societas  might  either  be  made  in 
words,  or  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  or  hy  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  signified  through  third  persons. 
A  societas  might  be  formed  either  for  the  sake  of 
gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings  and  labour  of  the 
socii  (i quastus ),  or  not.  Societas  for  the  purpose  of 
quaestus  corresponds  to  the  English  partnership.  A 
societas  might  be  formed  which  should  comprise 
all  the  property  of  the  socii  ( societas  omnium  bono- 
-um) ;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  the  societas  was 
formed,  all  the  property  of  all  the  socii  immediately 
became  common  ( res  co'euntium  continuo  communi- 
cantur).  But  the  societas  might  be  limited  to  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  socii  or  to  a  single  thing, 
as  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  or  to  carry  on 
trade  in  a  particular  thing  in  a  particular  place.6 
The  communion  of  property  in  a  societas  might 
also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the  things. 

Each  socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objects  of  the  societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  socii  should  contribute  money ;  one  might  sup¬ 
ply  money,  and  another  might  supply  labour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them,  for 
the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the  money 
of  the  other  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the  actor, 
Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who,  by  agreement 
between  Roscius  and  Fannius,  was  made  their 
joint  property  (communis).  Roscius  paid  nothing 
for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  undertook  to  in¬ 
struct  him  in  his  art.  Apparently  they  became 
partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for  Cicero 
complains  of  the  terms  of  the  societas  on  the  part 
of  Roscius,  whose  instruction  was  worth  much 
more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before,  he  was 
taught  his  art.7  The  agreement  between  the  socii 
might  also  be,  that  one  socius  should  sustain  no 
loss  and  should  have  a  share  of  the  gain,  provided 
his  abour  was  so  valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable 
for  him  to  become  a  partner  on  such  terms.  If  the 


3.  i  Hor.,  Ep.  ad  Pis.,  80,  90.)  —  2.  (Mart.,  vLi.,  3,  13. — Plw., 
Epist  ,  ix.,  7.) — 3.  (Catull.,  Epithal.  Jul.,  10.)  —  4.  (De  L’Aul- 
naye,  Salt.  Theat.,  pi.  iv.) — 5.  (iii.,  135. )— 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  P.  Quin- 
tin  c  3  ) — 7.  (Cic.,  Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com.,  10.) 
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shares  of  the  socii  were  not  fixed  by  agieement 
they  were  considered  to  be  equa.  One  paituei 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  societas 
in  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
profit,  it  folk  .ved  that  the  socii  must  bear  the  losse* 
in  the  same  proportion.  Each  socius  was  answe- 
able  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the  manage 
ment  of  the  business ;  he  was  hound  to  use  dili- 
gentia,  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
culpa.  The  action  which  one  socius  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnership 
was  an  actio  directa,  and  called  pro  socio  (arbitral* 
pro  socio1).  The  action  might  be  brought  for  any 
breach  of  the  agreement  of  partnership,  for  an  ac¬ 
count,  and  for  a  dissolution.  A  partner  might 
transfer  his  interest  to  another  person,  but  this 
transfer  did  not  make  that  other  person  a  partner, 
for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential  to  a  societas ; 
in  fact,  such  a  transfer  was  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom  the  transfer 
was  made  might  have  his  action  de  communi  divi 
dundo. 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com¬ 
missioned  him  to  make  the  contract,  or  had  ap» 
proved  of  the  contract,  or  if  it  was  an  action  ari¬ 
sing  from  a  delict.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Roscius 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severally  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  claims  as  partners,  and 
yet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Roscius 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  partner¬ 
ship.2  In  all  other  cases  the  person  who  made  the 
contract  could  alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be 
sued  if  they  had  all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a 
third  person,  and  each  in  proportion  to  his  share 
If  one  socius  contracted  on  beha  lf  of  all,  being  com¬ 
missioned  to  do  so,  all  were  liable  to  the  full  amount. 
If  a  socius  borrowed  money,  the  other  socii  were  in 
no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fact, 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partners,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  societas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  actio  pro  socio  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infamia. 

A  societas  could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any 
one  of  the  socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could 
give  notice  of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  (renun- 
tiare  societati),  and  therefore  the  societas  was  dis¬ 
solved  (solvitur).  But  in  the  case  of  a  societas  om¬ 
nium  bonorum,  if  one  socius  had  been  appointed 
heres,  he  could  not,  by  giving  notice  of  dissolution, 
defraud  his  copartners  of  their  share  of  the  heredi- 
tas.  The  death  of  a  partner  dissolved  the  societas, 
and  a  capitis  diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same 
effect.  If  the  property  of  any  one  of  the  socii  was 
sold  either  publice  (bonorum  publicatio)  or  privatim, 
the  societas  was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved 
when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  ac¬ 
complished,  or  the  things  in  which  there  was  a  soci 
etas  had  ceased  to  exist 

If,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership,  there  w  aj 
no  profit,  but  a  less  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  socii  in  proportion  to  theii 
shares  If  one  man  contributed  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  loss 
borne  1  If  the  money  and  the  labour  were  con 
sidered  equivalent,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that, 
until  the  partnership  property  were  exhausted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe¬ 
cuniary  contribution  by  the  person  who  supplied 

1  |Cic.,  Fro  Q.  Rose.  Com.,  9.)  —  2.  (Pro  Q.  Rose.  Com.,  11 

17,  18.) 
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the  labour  Hih  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Gaius  states,  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided ;  and  if  there  was  a  loss, 
the  loss  must  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  farm¬ 
ing  the  public  revenues.1  ( Vid .  Public *ni.) 

SO'CII  (<r yfijiaxoi).  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  these  nations  were  called  Socii.3 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  league,  when  the 
name  Latini ,  or  nomen  Latinum,  was  artificially 
applied  to  a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  only  of 
whom  were  real  inhabitants  of  the  old  Latin  towns, 
and  the  majority  of  whom  had  been  made  Latins 
by  the  will  and  the  law  of  Rome,  there  necessarily 
arose  a  difference  between  these  Latins  and  the 
Socii,  and  the  expression  Socii  nomen  Latinum  is 
one  of  the  old  asyndeta,  instead  of  Socii  et  nomen 
Latinum.  The  Italian  allies,  again,  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  foreign  allies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall 
speak  hereafter.  The  Italian  allies  consisted,  for 
the  most  part,  of  such  nations  as  had  either  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  or  had  come  under  their 
dominion  by  other  circumstances.  When  such  na¬ 
tions  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  they  generally 
retained  their  own  laws;  or  if  at  first  they  were 
not  allowed  this  privilege,  they  afterward  received 
them  back  again.  The  condition  of  the  Italian  al¬ 
lies  varied,  and  mainly  depended  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  come  under  the  Roman  domin¬ 
ion  ;3  but,  in  reality,  they  were  always  dependant 
upon  Rome.  Niebuhr4  considered  that  there  were 
two  main  conditions  of  the  Socii,  analogous  or  equal 
to  those  of  the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were 
either  faederati  or  liberi  ( immunes 5).  The  former 
were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
which  was  sworn  *o  by  both  parties ;  the  latter 
were  those  people  tc  whom  the  senate  had  restored 
their  autonomy  aftei  they  were  conquered,  such  as 
the  Hernican  towns.6  But  the  condition  of  each 
of  these  classes  must  again  have  been  modified  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances.  The  cases  in  which 
Rome  had  an  equal  alliance  with  nations  or  towns 
of  Italy  became  gradually  fewer  in  number :  alli¬ 
ances  of  this  kind  existed  indeed  for  a  long  time 
with  Tibur,  Prasneste,  Naples,  and  others,7  but 
these  places  were  nevertheless,  in  reality,  as  de¬ 
pendant  as  the  other  Socii.  It  was  only  a  few 
people,  such  as  the  Camertes  and  the  Heracleans, 
that  maintained  the  rights  of  their  equal  alliance 
with  Rome  down  to  a  very  late  time.8  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Socii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  they  had  the  connubium 
with  Rome,9  but  not  the  suffrage  of  the  Latins. 
It  sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Onesimus,  that  a  foreign  individual  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  by  being  registered  among 
the  Italian  Socii  (in  sociorum  formulam  referre),  and 
in  this  case  the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house 
and  lands  in  some  part  of  Italy.10 

Although  the  allies  had  their  own  laws,  the  sen¬ 
ate,  in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  the 
general  welfare,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
senatus  consultum  De  Bacchanalibus.11  Many  reg¬ 
ulations,  also,  which  were  part  of  the  Roman  law, 


1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  148-154. —  Dig.  17,  tit.  2. — Inst.,  iii.,  tit.  26. — 
Cotl  ,  iv  ,  tit.  37. — Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  Pandectarum. — Mack- 
ridsy,  Lehtbuch,  &c.  —  Hasse,  Die  Culpa  des  Rom.  Rechts,  s. 
46,49.) — 2.  (Liv.,  ii.,  53.) — 3.  (Id.,  viii.,  25 ;  ix.,  20.) — 4.  (Hist, 
of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  616.) — 5.  (Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  iii.,  6.)  — 6.  (Liv.,  ix., 
43.) — 7.  (Folyb.,  vi.,  14. — Liv.,  xliii ,  2. — Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,8.) — 8. 
(Liv  ,  xxviii.,  45.  —  Piut.,  Mar.,  28.  —  Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,  20  ;  Pro 
irch.,  4.)  — 9.  (Diodor.,  Excerpt.  Mai,  xxxvii.,  6.)  —  10.  (Liv., 
ibr.,  16.) — 11  (Liv.,  xxxix..  14  ' 


especially  such  as  related  to  usury,  sureties,  wills 
and  innumerable  other  things,1  were  introduced 
among  the  Socii,  and  nominally  received  by  their. 
voluntarily.2  The  Romans  thus  gradually  united 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introducing  then 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but,  as  they  did  not  grant 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights,  the  Socii  ultimately 
demanded  them,  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Socii  had  to 
perform  towards  Rome,  the  following  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  corn,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  them.3  The  number  of  troops  re. 
quisite  for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  ar 
mies  was  decreed  every  year  by  the  senate,4  and 
the  consuls  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied  na¬ 
tion  had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  population  ca 
pable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  formula  5 
The  consul  also  appointed  the  place  and  time  at 
which  the  troops  of  the  Socii,  each  part  under  its 
own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his  legions.6  The 
infantry  of  the  allies  in  a  consular  army  was  usually 
equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  the  cav¬ 
alry  was  generally  three  times  the  number  of  the 
Romans;7  but  these  numerical  proportions  were 
not  always  observed.8  The  consuls  appointed 
twelve  praefects  as  commanders  of  the  Socii,  and 
their  power  answered  to  that  of  the  twelve  military 
tribunes  in  the  consular  legions.9  These  praefects, 
who  were  probably  taken  from  the  allies  themselves, 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the 
cavalry,  and  a  fifth  of  the  infantry  of  the  Socii,  who 
formed  a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases, 
and  who  were  called  the  extraordinarii.  The  re¬ 
maining  body  of  the  Socii  was  then  divided  into  two 
parts,  called  the  right  and  left  wing.10  The  infantry 
of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into  cohorts,  an 
the  cavalry  into  turmae.  In  some  cases,  also,  legion 
were  formed  of  the  Socii.11  Pay  and  clothing  wer 
g:  ven  to  the  allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaestors 
or  paymasters  for  this  purpose  ;12  but  Rome  furnish¬ 
ed  them  with  provisions  at  the  expense  of  the  Re¬ 
public  :  the  infantry  received  the  same  as  the  Ro¬ 
man  infantry,  but  the  cavalry  only  received  two 
thirds  of  what  was  given  to  the  Roman  cavalry.13 
In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of  conquered 
lands,  they  frequently  received  the  same  share  as 
the  Romans.11  The  Socii  were  also  sometimes  sent 
out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.16  They  were 
never  allowed  to  take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord, 
and  disputes  among  them  were  settled  by  the  sen¬ 
ate.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Socii  fell  gradu¬ 
ally  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the 
magistrates  of  Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  B.C.  173. 
it  even  became  customary  for  magistrates,  when 
they  travelled  through  Italy,  to  demand  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  allied  towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to 
provide  them  with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  beasts  of  burden  when  they  continued  theii 
journey.16  Gellius17  mentions  a  number  of  other 
vexations  which  the  Roman  magistrates  inflicted 
upon  the  Socii,  who  could  not  venture  to  seek  any 
redress  against  them.  The  only  way  for  the  allies 
to  obtain  any  protection  against  such  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  clientela  with 


1.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  7. — Gaius,  iii.,  121,  &c. — Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,  8.) 
— 2.  (Cic.,  1.  c. — Gell.,  xvi.,  13  ;  xix.,  8.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  39 
xxviii.,  45;  xxxv.,  16,  &c.)— 4.  (Liv.,  passim.)— 5.  (Id.,  xxxiv., 
56. — Polyb.,  vi.,  21, 26. — Liv.,  xxii.,  57  ;  xxvii.,  10.) — 6.  (Polyb., 
1.  c. — Liv.,  xxxiv.,  56  ;  xxxvi.,  3  ;  xli.,  5.) — 7.  (Polyb.,  iii.,  108  ; 
vi.,  26,  30.)— 8.  (Polyb.,  u.,  24  ,  iii.,  72.)— 9.  (Id.,  vi.,  26,  37.)— 
10.  (Polyb.,  1.  c. — Liv.,  xxxi.,  21  ;  xxxv.,  5.) — 11.  (Liv.,  xxxvii., 
39.)— 12.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  21. — Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  v.,  24.) — 13.  (Polyb., 
vi.,  39. —  Cic.,  Pro  Balb.,  20.)  —  14.  (Liv.,  xl.,  43  ;  xli.,  7,  13; 
xlv.,43  xlii.,4  ) — 15.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  24.) — 16.  (Liv. 
xlii.,  1.  —17.  (x.,  3.) 
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eome  influential  and  powerful  Roman,  as  the  Sam- 
nites  were  in  the  clientela  of  Fabricius  Luscinus,1 
and  the  senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  clientela  between  Socii  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons  cases 
for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have  decided 
itself.2 *  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were  fre¬ 
quently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies.* 
Such  punishments,  however,  varied  according  to 
circumstances. 

After  the  civitas  had  been  granted  to  all  the  Ital¬ 
ians  by  the  lex  Julia  De  Civitate,  the  relation  of 
the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome  had 
long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii  to 
fi)  reign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with  Rome, 
hough  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this  case  differ¬ 
ed  from  that  of  the  Socii  Italici.  Livy4  distinguish¬ 
es  two  principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions  :  1.  Fxdus  cequum ,  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with  which 
Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  2.  a  fxdus  iniquum, 
when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the  Romans 
was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any  terms  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter  case  the 
foreign  nation  was  to  some  extent  subject  to  Rome, 
and  obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome 
might  demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  an  unequal  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them :  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those  of 
the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  the  line,  but  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called  mil- 
ites  auxiliares,  auxiliarii,  auxilia,  or  sometimes  aux- 
ilia  externa .5 *  Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  all 
the  Roman  allies,  whether  they  were  nations  or 
kings,  sank  down  to  the  condition  of  mere  subjects 
or  vassals  of  Rome,  whose  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence  consisted  in  nothing  but  a  name.®  (Compare 
FcEDERATjE  Civitates.) 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Societas.) 

SO'CIUS.  (Vid.  Societas.) 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.  (Vid.  Augusta- 
les.) 

SODALI'TIUM.  (Vid.  Ambitus.) 

SOLA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Horologium,  p.  509 ;  House, 
Roman,  p.  518.) 

SO'LEa  was  the  simplest  Kind  of  sandal  (vid. 
Sandalium),  consisting  of  a  sole  with  little  more  to 
fasten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep.7 
It  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,8 *  and  worn  by  rus¬ 
tics  (Kalo’Kedt,ha'>),  resembling  probably  the  wooden 
sandals  which  now  form  part  of  the  dress  of  the 
Capuchins.  The  solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  class¬ 
es,  was  adapted  chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  man  went  out  to  dinner  he  walked 
in  shoes  (vid.  Calceus),  taking  with  him  slippers  (vid. 
Soccus)  or  soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  house.  Before  reclining  at  table,  these  were 
taken  away  by  a  servant10  (see  woodcut,  p.  276) ; 
consequently,  when  dinner  was  over,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  for  them.11  But,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  roads  or  of  the  weather,  the  shoes  or  boots 
were  again  put  on  in  order  to  return  home,  the  sole® 
being  carried,  as  before,  under  the  arm.12  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 

1.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.,  3,  t)  6.) — 2.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  11. — Liv.,  ix.,  20. 
—  Cic,  Pro  Suit,  21.)  —  3.  (Gell.,  i.  o. — Appian,  De  Bell.  Han- 

nib.,  61.— Strab.,  v.,  p.  385  ;  vi.,  p.  389. — Festus,  s.  v.  Bvutiam.) 

— 4.  (xxxiv.,  57. — Compare  xxxv.,  46.) — 5.  (Polyb.,  ii.,  32. — Liv., 
xxi  ,  46,  &c.  ;  xxii.,  22  ;  xxvu.,  37  ;  xxxv.,  11  ;  xlii.,  29,  35.) — 

4  (Walter,  Gesch.  <1.  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  192,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Cell.,  iii., 

14  ;  xiii.,  21.)  —8.  (Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  33.)  —9.  (Theocr.,  xxv., 

102,  103.)  — 10.  (Plaut.,  True.,  ii.,  4,  16.  —  Ovid,  Art.  Am.,  ii., 

212. — Mart.,  viii.,  59.  14.) — 11.  (Piaut.,  Trie.,  ii.,  4,  12  ;  Most., 

K  1,  37  —Hor.,  Sat  ii.,  8,  77.) — 12.  (Hor.,  Ep  st.,  i.,  13,  15.) 
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shoes  for  slippers  or  soleae  was  not  consideied  ne 
cessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets  1 

Solece  lignece,  soles  or  shoes  of  wood,  were  pul 
on,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law,  eithei 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in 
dicate  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent  his 
escape.2  In  domestic  life,  the  sandal,  commonly 
worn  by  females,  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  hut 
band,  and  to  bring  him  into  subjection*  (solea  objur 
gabere  rubra,*  sandalio *). 

Iron  shoes  (solece  ferrece )  were  put  on  the  feet  oi 
mules  ;*  but  instead  of  this,  Nero  had  his  mules  shod 
with  silver,7  and  his  empress  Poppaea  hers  with 
gold.8 

*SO'LEA,  II.  (j3ovy?M(joo(  or  -r/),  the  Pleuronecles 
Solea,  L.,  or  Sole.  “The  Lingulaca  of  Festus  and 
Varro  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sole.  By  a 
play  on  the  word,  it  is  called  oa.v6a2.ov  in  the  curious 
parody  of  Matron  preserved  by  Athenaeus.”8 

*SOLEN  (ou2,r/v),  “  the  name  of  a  testaceous  fish 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  Xenocrates,  and 
Pliny,  and  called  also  av2oq,  owl;,  and  dovaij.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rondelet,  they  are  called  Cape  longe  by 
the  Italians,  Couteaux  by  the  French,  and  Pirots 
by  the  English.  Belon,  however,  gives  them  the 
name  of  Piloto,  and  Gesner  of  Bagfish.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  what  animal  they  point  to.  But 
is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ocikqv  of  the 
Greeks  belonged  to  the  genus  Solen  of  modern  nat¬ 
uralists7”10 

SO'LIDUS.  (Vid.  Aurum,  p.  129.) 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  ( Vid.  Sacrificium,  p.  846 
Lustratio,  p.  604;  and  woodcut,  on  p.  897.) 

SO'LIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

SOPHRONISTJE.  (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

*SORBUM,  the  fruit  of  the  Sorb  or  Service-tree 
(Vid.  Oua.) 

*SOREX.  (Vid.  Mus.) 

SOROI  (oopoi).  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  456.) 

SORTES,  Lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots  (sor- 
tes ) :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples  the  will 
of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as  at  Prae- 
neste,  Caere,  &c.  (Vid.  Oracllum,  p.  693.)  Re¬ 
specting  the  meaning  of  Sors,  see  Cicero.11 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  little  tablets  o i 
counters  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and  were  com 
monly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn  filled  with  water 
as  is  explained  under  Sitella.  The  lots  were  some¬ 
times  thrown  like  dice.12  The  name  of  sortes  was 
in  fact  given  to  anything  used  to  determine  chan¬ 
ces,13  and  was  also  applied  to  any  verbal  response  ol 
an  oracle.14  Various  things  were  written  upon  the 
lots  according  to  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  the 
names  of  the  persons  using  them,  &c. :  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verses  of  illustrious  poets  upon  little  tab¬ 
lets,  and  to  draw  them  out  of  the  urn  like  other  lots, 
the  verses  which  a  person  thus  obtained  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  applicable  to  him  :  hence  we  read  of 
sortes  Virgiliance ,  &c.ls  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham¬ 
medans  do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chris¬ 
tians  the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  struck  the 
eye  to  a  person's  own  immediate  circumstances.1* 
This  practi^'  was  very  common  among  the  early 

1.  (Mart.,  xii.,  88.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Invent.,  ii.,  50  ;  ad  Herenn.,  i., 
13.) — 3.  (Menander,  p.  68,  186,  ed.  Meineke.) — 4.  (Pers.,  v., 
169.) — 5.  (Ter.,  Eunuch.,  v.*,  8,  4. — Juv.,  vi.,  516.) — 6.  (Catull.. 
xvii.,  26.) — 7.  (Sueton.,  Nero,  30.) — 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxni.,  11, 
s.  49.)  —  9.  (All.,  N.  A.,  xi.,  23.  —  Athen.,  iv.,  3.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.  Boti yXciaaos-) — 10.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 11.  (De 
Div.,  ii.,  41.)  —  12.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  14.)  — 13.  (Compare  Cic.,  De 
Div.,  i.,  34.)— 14.  (Id.  ib.,  ii.,  56.— Virg.,  ^c  ,  iv.,  346,  377.)— 
15.  (Lamprid..  Alex.  Sev  14. — Spart.,  Hadr.,  2.)— 16.  (August 
|  Confess.,  iv.,  3.) 
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Christians,  who  substituted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter 
for  Homer  and  V  irgil :  many  councils  repeatedly 
condemned  these  sortes  sanctorum,  as  they  were 
called.1  The  sibylline  books  were  probably  also 
consulted  in  this  way.  (Vid.  Sibyllini  Libr.  ) 
Those  who  foretold  future  events  by  lots  were  called 
#  orttlegi* 

The  sortes  conmviales  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  wers  sold  at  entertainments,  and,  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed,  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
jf  very  unequal  value  :  they  were,  therefore,  a  kind 
of  lottery.3 

♦SPARGAN'ION  {anapydviov).  “  It  is  clearly,” 
says  Adams,  “  one  or  other  of  the  well-known  Burr- 
reeds;  the  Sparganium  ramosum  according  to  Mat- 
thiolus,  or  the  simplex  according  to  Sprengel.”4 * 

*SPARTUM  ( oKuprov ,  cnrapTLOV,  or  onuprrj)  or 
SPARTUS  (anuprog),  a  shrub,  a  species  of  broom, 
out  of  the  young  branches  and  bark  of  which  ropes 
and  nets  were  made,  and  the  seeds  of  which  were 
used  medicinally ;  the  Sparttum  junceum  or  scopa- 
rium."s 

SPARUS.  {Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

SPECULA'RIA.  {Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

SPECULATUS  LAPIS.  {Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  521.) 

SPECULATORES  or  EXPLORATO'RES  were 
scouts  or  spies  sent  before  an  army  to  reconnoitre 
the  ground  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my.6  Festus7  makes  a  distinction  between  these 
two  words,  which  is  not  sustained  by  the  usage  of 
the  ancient  writers.  As  these  speculatores  were 
naturally  active  men,  they  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperors  to  convey  letters,  news,  &c.8 

Under  the  emperors  there  was  a  body  of  troops 
called  speculatores,  who  formed  part  of  the  praeto¬ 
rian  cohorts,  and  had  the  especial  care  of  the  emper¬ 
or’s  person.9  They  appear  to  have  been  so  called 
from  their  duty  of  watching  over  the  emperor’s 
safety.10 

SPE'CULUM  ( KaronTpov ,  Hoonrpov,  Hvoirrpov),  a 
Mirror,  a  Looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
very  high  antiquity/1  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial 
a  manner  the  toilet  of  Juno.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequently  spoken  of/2  and  they 
were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  before,  since 
every  substance  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror.  Thus  ba¬ 
sins  were  employed  instead  of  mirrors/3  and  also 
cups,  the  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so  dispo¬ 
sed  that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank  from 
them  was  seen  multiplied.1  * 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metal,  at  first  of  a  composition  of  tin  and 
copper,  but  alterward  more  frequently  of  silver.'6 
Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were  first  made  by 
Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  but 
they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  that  of  Plautus.1* 
Under  the  Empire  the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so 
common,  that  they  began  to  be  used  even  by  maid¬ 
servants  :17  they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  Di¬ 
gest  when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of.18  At  first  they 
were  made  of  the  purest  silver,  but  metal  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  quality  was  afterward  employed.19  Frequent¬ 

1.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  xxxviii,,  note  51.) — 2.  (Lucan, 
ix  ,  581  ) — 3.  (Suet.,  Ootav.,  75. — Lamprid.,  Heliogab.,  22.) — 4. 
(Dioscor.,  iv.,  21. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 5  (Fee,  Flore  de 
Virgile. — Donnegan,  Lex.,  4th  ed.,  s.  v.  'Sirdprof.) — 6.  (Caes.,  B. 
G.,  i.,  12;  ii.,  11.) — 7.  (s.  v.  Explorat.)  — 8.  (Suet.,  Cal.,  44. — 
Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.,  73.) — 9.  (Tac.,  Hist.,  ii.,  11. — Suet.,  Claud.,  35. 
—  Otho,  5.)  —  10.  (Compare  Spanheim,  De  Priegt.  et  Usu  Nu- 
mism.,  ii.,  p.  234,  &c.)— 11.  (Job,  xxxvii.,  18. — Exodus,  xxxviii., 
8.) — 12.  (Xen.,  Cyr.,  vii.,  1,  I)  2. — Eurip.,  Medea,  1161  ;  Orest., 
1112,  &c.) — 13.  (Artemii ,  Oneir.,  iii.,  30,  p.  279,  ed.  Reiff.)— 14. 
(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  9,  s.  45.— Compare  Vopis^.,  Prob.,  4.)— 15. 
(Plin.  1.  c.) — 16.  (Most.,  i.,  3,  111.) — 17.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17,  s.  48.)— 18.  (33,  tit.  6,  s.  3  ;  34,  tit.  2.  s.  19  t)  &)— 19.  (Plin  , 

II.  N.,  xs'iii.,  9.  6  4  5  ) 
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ly,  too,  the  polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very 
slight ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  mirror  very  mi  i  h 
depended  on  the  thickness  ot  the  plate,  since  the  se¬ 
lection  was  stronger  in  proportion  as  the  plate  was 
thicker.1  We  find  gold  mirrors  mentioned  once  or 
twice  by  ancient  writers  ;2  but  it  is  not  impossible, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  golden 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  ornaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself,  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  though 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal. 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formeo  stones 
into  mirrors ;  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldom 
that  we  may  conclude  they  were  intended  for  orna¬ 
ment  rather  than  for  use.  Pliny3  mentions  the  ob¬ 
sidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Iceland 
ic  agate,  as  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Domitian  is  said  to  have  had  a  gallery  lined  with 
phengites,  which,  by  its  reflection,  showed  every¬ 
thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back,4  by  which 
Beckmann  understands  a  calcareous  or  gypseous 
spar  or  selenite,  which  is  indeed  capable  of  reflect 
ing  an  image;  but  we  cannot  therefore  conclude 
that  the  ancients  formed  mirrors  of  it.  Mirrors 
were  also  made  of  rubies,  according  to  Pliny,6  who 
refers  to  Theophrastus  for  his  authority ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus,6  and  this  stone  is  never  found  now  suffi 
ciently  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made  into  a  mirror 
The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  served  Nero  for  a 
mirror.7 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  mirrors 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cover¬ 
ed  at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They 
were  manufactured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at 
the  celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon,8  but  they  must 
have  been  inferior  to  those  of  metal,  since  they 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  writers  among  costly  pieces  of 
furniture,  whereas  metal  mirrors  frequently  are. 
Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  another  passage/ 
where  he  speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a 
mirror,  which  we  can  understand,  if  we  admit  that 
Pliny  was  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.10  This 
mixture  produces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre¬ 
served  with  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously  clean¬ 
ed  and  polished.  For  this  reason,  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fastened  to 
the  ancient  mirrors.11 1 


1.  (Vitruv.,  vii.,  3,  p  204,  ed.  Bip.)—  2.  (Eurip  ,  Hec  ,  925.- 

Senec.,  Quaest.  Nat.,  i.,  17.— -Elian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  58  )— 3.  (xxx'n., 

26,  s.  67.) — 4.  (Suet ,  Dom.,  14.) — 5.  (xxxvii.,  7,  s.  25.) — 6.  (D« 

Lapid.,  61.)  —  7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  x-xxvii.,  5,  s.  16  — laid  ,  Orig 

xvi.,  7.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  26,  s.  66.1—9.  f  rxxiii.,  9,  s.  45 

•—10.  (Id.  ib.,  1.  c. .  xxxiv.,  YI,  *.  48.) — 11.  (Plat.,  Tim.,  p  72.  c 

— Vossius  ad  Catull.,  p.  97  ) 
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Looking-glasses  were  generally  small,  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  the  hand.  Most  of  those 
whicn  are  preserved  in  our  museums  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usually  have  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  preceding  woodcut.1 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  hung 
against  tne  wall,  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  floor, 
they  were  generally  held  by  female  slaves  before 
thei.  mistresses  when  dressing,*  which  office  was 
alsc  performed  sometimes  by  the  lover,  when  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  toilet  of  his  mistress.1  On  ancient 
vases  we  sometimes  find  female  slaves  represented 
holding  up  mirrors  to  their  mistresses.4 5 

Looking-glasses,  however,  were  also  made  of  the 
length  of  a  person’s  body  ( specula  totis  paria  ccr- 
poribus 6),  of  which  kind  the  mirror  of  Demosthenes 
must  have  been.6  They  were  fastened  to  the  walls 
sometimes  ( speculum  parieti  affixum?),  though  not 
generally.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Horace,  speaks 
of  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  poet  which  was 
lined  with  mirrors  ( spcculatum  cubiculum),  which 
expression,  however,  Lessing  considers  as  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  Latin  idiom,  and  therefore  regards  the 
whole  passage  as  a  forgery.  That  there  were, 
however,  rooms  ornamented  in  this  way,  is  proba¬ 
ble  from  Claudian’s  description  of  the  chamber  of 
Venus,  which  was  covered  over  with  mirrors,  so 
that  whichever  way  her  eyes  turned  she  could  see 
her  own  image.8  We  frequently  find  the  mirror 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Venus,9  but  Minerva 
was  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  it.10 

SPEIRON  '<77 xelpov).  ( Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

SPHJERISIS  (oipaipioiy).  (Vid.  Gymnasium,  p. 
483.) 

SPHdCRISTE'RIUM.  ( Vid.  Baths,  p.  153; 
Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

*SPHACELOS  (a<j)d.K£2.og),  the  Salvia  hortensis, 
or  common  Sage.11 

*SPHENDAMNOS  ( o<j>evdapvog ),  a  species  of 
Maple.  Sprengel  hesitates  between  the  Acer  Pscu- 
do-platanus  and  the  Creticum ;  Stackhouse  between 
the  former  and  the  A.  campestris.  The  yXelvog  and 
C vyia  are  varieties  or  synonymes  of  it.11 

SPHENDONET^E  ( ocpevdovrjrai ).  (Vid.  Funda.) 

*SPHEX  (<r <prjt;),  a  term  applied  to  the  Vespa  vul¬ 
garis ,  or  common  Wasp,  but  sometimes  misapplied 
to  the  Vespa  crabro,  or  Hornet.13 

SPHRAGIS  (otypayig).  (Vid.  Rings,  p.  839.) 

*SPHYR^ENA  (a<j>vpaiva),  a  species  of  fish 
somewhat  larger  than  the  pike,  and  found  only  in 
the  Mediterranean.  “  It  is  the  Esox  Sphyrcena,  L., 
or  Sphyrcena ,  Lacepede.  In  Italian,  Luzzo  marino; 
in  French,  Spet.  The  neorpa  of  Athenaeus  is  the 
same  as  the  o<j>vpaiva.  Oppian  mentions  two  spe¬ 
cies,  the  former  of  which  is  the  one  just  described. 
Rondelet  calls  the  other  Sphyrcena  parva ;  in  French, 
Hautin .”14 

SPHYRELATON  (o<]>vpr/?caTov).  (Vid.  Bronze, 
p.  177.) 

SPI'CULUM.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

*SPINA  (uuavOa),  the  Thorn.  (Vid.  Acantha.) 

1.  (Caylus,  Recueil  d’Ant.,  vol.  v.,  pi.  62.) — 2.  (Propert.,  iv., 
7,  75,  76.) — 3.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Ain.,  ii.,  216.) — 4.  (Tischbein,  EngTav. 
from  Anc.  Vases,  i.,  pi.  10.) — 5.  (Senec.,  Qusest.  Nat.,  i.,  17.) — 
6.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Orat.,  xi.,  3,  $  68.) — 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  19,  t)  8. 
— Vitruv.,  ix.,  6  (9),  p.  280,  ed.  Bip.) — 8.  (Hymn,  in  Nupt.  Ho¬ 
nor.  «t  Mar.,  106,  <fcc.) — 9.  (Athen.,  xv.,  p.  687,  c.) — 10.  (Callim., 
Hymn,  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.,  17. — Spanheim,  Observ.  in  Callima- 
chi  Hymnum  in  Lavacrum  Palladis,  p.  547,  Ultraj.,  1697. — Me¬ 
nard,  Recherches  sur  les  Miroirs  des  Anciens  in  l’Histoire  de 
l’Aoadfcmie  des  Inscr.,  xxiii.,  p.  140. — Caylus,  Recueil  d’ Anti¬ 
ques,  iii.,  p.  331  ;  v.,  p.  173. — Beckmann,  History  of  Inven¬ 
tions,  vol.  iii.,  p.  164,  transl. — Bdttiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  133,  152 ; 
ii.,  p.  145,  169.  —  Griechischen  Vasengem&hlden,  iii.,  p.  46. — 
Becker,  Gallus,  i.,  p.  97  ;  ii.,  p.  111.) — 11.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vi., 
l.j  12.  (Theophr.,  II.  P.,  iii.,  3;  v.,3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
—  13  (Adams,  Append  ,  s.  v.)  —  14.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  2. — 
iElian,  N.  A.,  i.,  33. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxii.,  11. — Adams,  Append., 
s.  v.) 


SPINTER  or  SPINTHER.  ( Vid.  Armilla,  j 
96.) 

SPIRA,  dim.  SPIRUL.A,1  the  base  of  a  column. 

This  member  did  not  exist  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  architecture  (vid.  Columna),  but  was  alweya 
present  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  as  well  as  in 
the  Attic  (vid.  Atticurqes),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  Ionic.  The  term  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  in  Vitruvius*  and  in  Pliny.3  They  adopted 
it  from  the  writings  of  Greek  architects,  whose 
works  have  perished.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Greek  term 
onelpa,  which  was  applied  to  this  member  of  a  col¬ 
umn,4  probably  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  a 
coil  of  rope.  In  ancient  Greek  inscriptions,  onelpa 
denotes  the  base  both  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  pil¬ 
lars,  being  applied  to  those  of  the  temples  of  Miner¬ 
va  Polias  at  Athens,6  and  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda.6 

In  the  Tuscan  and  the  Roman  Doric  the  base 
consisted  of  a  single  torus,7  sometimes  surmounted 
by  an  astragal.  In  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  common¬ 
ly  consisted  of  two  tori  (torus  superior  and  torus  in¬ 
ferior)  divided  by  a  scotia  (rpo^iAojj,  and  in  the 
Corinthiaa  of  two  tori  divided  by  two  scotias.  The 
upper  torus  was  often  fluted  (fiafiduToc),  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  astragal  (vid.  Astragalus),  as  in 
the  left-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
shows  the  form  of  the  base  in  the  Ionic  or  Attic 
temple  of  Panops  on  the  Ilissus.  The  right-hand 
figure  in  the  same  woodcut  shows  the  correspond¬ 
ing  part  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens. 
In  this  the  upper  torus  is  wrought  with  a  platted 
ornament,  perhaps  designed  to  represent  a  rope  or 
cable.  In  these  two  temples  the  spira  'ests,  not 


upon  a  plinth  (plinthus,  n TUvdoc),  but  on  a  podium. 
In  Ionic  buildings  of  a  later  date  it  rests  on  a  square 
plinth,  corresponding  in  its  dimensions  with  the 
Abacus 

SPITHAME  (oiridapy).  Vid.  Pes,  p.  763.) 

*SPrZA  (xnrifa),  a  species  of  bird,  “generally 
held  to  be  the  Chaffinch ,  to  which  Rennie  has  given 
the  scientific  name  of  Fringilla  Spiza,  instead  of 
the  misnomer  given  to  it  by  Linnaeus,  namely,  Frin¬ 
gilla  caleb <•.  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  omfa  of  Aristotle  be  the 
chaffinch,  seeing  he  compares  the  missel-thrush  to 
the  enri^a,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  chaffinch.”8 

♦SPODIAS  (<77 rodiac).  According  to  Sprengel, 

the  Prunus  insititia ,  or  Bullace-tree  9 

SPO'LIA.  Four  words  are  commonly  employed 
to  denote  booty  taken  in  war,  Prceda,  Manubice ,  Ex¬ 
uviae,  Spolia.  Of  these,  prceda.  bears  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  meaning,  being  used  for  plunder  of  evety 
description.  (Fid.  Postliminium.)  Manubice  would 
seem  strictly  to  signify  that  portion  of  the  spoil 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  the  comma.ider-in-chief,1* 

1.  fServ.  in  Virg.,  A2n.,ii.,  217.) — 2.  (iii.,  3,  4  S  ,  4,  t)  1,  5  ;  5. 

t>  1  4  ,  iv.,  1,  ()  7  ;  v.,  9,  Q  4,  ed.  Schneider.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi. 

5,  I)  4;  23,  s.  56.) — 4.  (Pollux,  Onora.,  vii.,  121.) — 5.  (C.  O. 

Muller,  Minerva  Polias  Sacra,  p.  35,  50. — B3ckh,  Corp.  Inscr 

Gr.,  i.,  261-286.) — 6.  (C.  Fellows,  Excurs.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  262. 

331.) — 7.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Spira.) — 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  5.- 

Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  iii.,  6. — Adams,  Append 

s.  v.) — 10.  (Cic.,  c.  Rull.,  ii.,  20;  3  Verr.,  II.,  i.,  59,  and  th 

note  of  the  Pseudo- Asconi us.) 
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>i  e  proceeds  of  which  were  frequently  applied  ;o 
the  erection  of  some  public  building.1 *  Aulus  Gel- 
bus,*  indeed,  endeavours  to  prove  that  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  by  manubice  the  money  which  the  quaestor 
realized  from  the  sale  of  those  objects  which  con¬ 
stituted  praeda ;  but  the  following  passage,  adduced 
by  himself  in  a  garbled  form  (for  he  omits  the 
words  printed  in  roman),  when  quoted  fairly,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  confute  his  views  :  “Aurum,  argentum,  ex 
prceda,  ex  manubiis,  ex  coronario,  ad  quoscunque  per- 
The  term  Exuviae  indicates  anything  strip¬ 
ped  from  the  person  of  a  foe,  while  Spolia,  properly 
speaking,  ought  to  be  confined  to  armour  and  weap¬ 
ons,  although  both  words  are  applied  loosely  to  tro¬ 
phies,  such  as  chariots,  standards,  beaks  of  ships, 
and  the  like,  which  might  be  preserved  and  dis¬ 
played.4 

In  the  heroic  ages,  no  victory  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spoils  thus  ob¬ 
tained  being  viewed  (like  scalps  among  the  North 
American  Indians)  as  the  only  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence  of  successful  valour ;  and  we  find  in  Homer, 
that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to  contend 
in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  disposed  of 
formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact  between 
the  parties.5  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions ;  to  have  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  in 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion;6 
and  during  the  second  Punic  war,  Fabius,  when 
filling  up  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senate, 
caused  by  the  slaughter  at  Cannae  and  by  other  dis¬ 
astrous  defeats,  after  having  selected  such  as  had 
borne  some  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  named 
those  next  “  qui  spolia  ex  hoste  jvxa  domi  haberent, 
«u<  civicam  eoronam  accepissent."7  Spoils  collected 
or  the  battle-field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in 
a  captured  town,  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes, 
and  other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes,  in 
the  hour  of  extreme  need,  served  to  arm  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;8  but  those  which  were  gained  by  individual 
prowess  were  considered  the  undoubted  property 
of  the  successful  combatant,  and  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his  dwelling,9  being 
hung  up  in  the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door¬ 
posts,  or  arranged  in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropri¬ 
ate  inscriptions.10  They  were  regarded  as  peculiar¬ 
ly  sacred,  so  that,  even  if  the  house  was  sold,  the 
new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  remove  them.11 
A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  “ros- 
trata  domus ”  of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the 
pirates ;  this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Anto- 
nius  the  triumvir,1*  and  was  eventually  inherited 
by  the  Emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time  it  appears 
to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  ornaments.13  But 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  unlawful  to  remove 
spoils,  so  it  was  forbidden  to  replace  or  repair  them 
when  they  had  fallen  down  or  become  decayed 
through  age,14  the  object  of  this  regulation  being, 
doubtless,  to  guard  against  the  frauds  of  false  pre¬ 
tenders. 

Of  all  spoils,  the  most  important  were  the  spolia 


1.  (Cic.,  c.  V-rr.,  1.  c. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  vii.,  26.) — 2.  (xiii.,  24.) — 
3.  (Cic.,  c.  Rull.,  ii.,  22.) — 4.  (Vid.  Dcederlein,  Lat.  Syn.,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  337. — Ramshorn,  Lat.  Syn.,  p.  869. — Habicht,  Syn.  Hand- 
wfirterbuch  n.  758.) — 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  vii.,  75,  &c.  ;  xxii.,  254, 
fee.) — 6.  CVal.  Max.,  ii.,  7,  t)  14.)— 7.  (Liv.,  xxiii.,  23.)— 8.  (Id., 
xxii.,  57  ;  xxiv.,  21 ;  x.,  47. — Val.  Max.,  viii.,  6,  $  1. — Silius,  x., 
599.) — 9.  (Polyb  ,  vi.,  39.) — 10.  (Liv.,  x.,  7  ;  xxxviii.,  43. — Cic-, 
Philipp.,  ii.,  28.  —  Suet.,  Nero,  38.  —  Virg.,  Ain.,  ii.,  504  ;  iii., 
286. — Tibull.,  i.  54. — Propert.,  iii.,  9,  26.  — Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  ii., 
743. — Silius,  vi  446.) — 11.  tPlin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2.) — 12.  (Cic., 
Phil.,  1  c.)— -13.  (Capito..  Gordian.  3.' — 14.  (Plutarch.  Qua;st. 
ftoin.,  37.) 


opima ,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  w  men  the  com 
mander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a  field 
of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.1  Festus*  gives 
the  same  definition  as  Livy,  but  adds,  “  M.  Varro  ait 
opima  spolia  esse  [ etiam ]  si  manipularis  miles  delrax- 
erit.  dummodo  duct  hostium,"  a  statement,  if  correctly 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion  gener¬ 
ally  received  and  acted  upon.  Thus,  when  M.  Cras- 
sus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Octavianus  (B.C  29), 
slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastarnae,  he  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  gained  spolia  opima,  because  acting 
under  the  auspices  of  another  ;3  and  Plutarch4  ex¬ 
pressly  asserts  that  Roman  history  up  to  his  own 
time  afforded  but  three  examples.  The  first  were 
said  to  have  been  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  king 
of  the  Caeninenses  ;  the  second  by  Aulus  Cornelius 
Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Veientes 
the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Viridoma 
rus  (or  Bpirofiaproc,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch), 
king  of  the  Gaesatae.  In  all  these  cases,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  original  institution,  the  spoils  were 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spo¬ 
lia  opima  were  voted  to  Julius  Cassar  during  his  fifth 
consulship  (B.C.  44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it 
was  not  even  pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate 
claim  to  this  distinction.5  (The  question  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima  is  discuss¬ 
ed  with  great  learning  by  Perizonius.6) 

SPONDA.  {Vid.  Lectus,  p.  573.) 

SPO'NDEO.  {Vid.  Obligationes,  p.  672.) 

‘SPOND'YLE  or  SPHOND'YLE  {oicovdily  or 
opovdv/ir/),  “  an  insect  noticed  by  Aristotle  and  The¬ 
ophrastus,  and  about  which  there  has  been  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Some  suppose  it  the  Gryllo- 
talpa  ;  some  the  larva  of  the  Scarabceus  melolontha , 
and  others  a  species  of  Blatta.  Stackhouse  offer 
another  conjecture,  that  it  is  the  Julus,  L.”7 

*SPOND'YLUS  (f rrrdvduilof ),  a  small  species  ol 
oyster,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Pliny  ;  probably 
the  Prickly  Oyster,  a  species  of  the  genus  Spondy - 
lus  ® 

SPO'NGIA.  {Vid.  Painting,  p.  704.) 

*11.  SPONGIA  {onoyyla),  Sponge,  or  Spongia 
officinalis.  “  The  animal  nature  of  the  sponge  is 
distinctly  and  repeatedly  indicated  by  Aristotle.  Of 
the  three  kinds,  the  pdvoq,  the  nvavog,  and  the  ’Axlh- 
leioc,  it  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly  the  last  two ; 
but  the  first  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to  be 
the  Spongia  officinalis."  Dr.  Vincent  deiives  the 
term  “  sponge,”  through  the  Greek,  from  the  Arabic 
suffange  (s’funge,  s’phunge,  spunge).9 

SPONSA,  SPONSUS.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman, 
p.  623.) 

SPONSA'LIA.  {Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623). 

SPONSOR.  {Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  541.) 

SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Roman  freedom, 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  respect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  early 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resort 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  courtesies,  some  of  the  number  were  usually 
invited  to  partake  .of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty,  the  presence  of  such  guests, 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  irksome  restraint,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  many  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  were  unwilling 
to  sacrifice  the  pompous  display  of  a  numerous  body 
of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was  introduced, 
under  the  Empire,  of  bestowing  on  each  client,  when 
he  presented  himself  for  his  morning  visit,  a  certain 
portion  of  food  as  a  substitute  and  compensation 

1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  20.) — 2.  (s.  v.  Opima.) — 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  24.— 

Compare  Val.  Max.,  iii.,  2,  t)  6.) — 4.  (Marcell.,  8.)  —  5.  (Dio* 

Cass.,  xliv.,  4.) — 6.  (Animad.  Hist.,  c.  7.)  — 7.  (Aristot.,  It.  A., 

v.,  7. — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  14. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 8.  (Ad¬ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Aristot.,  H.A.,i.,  1. — Adams,  Append., 

s.  v. — Vincent’s  Anc.  Commerce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78,  in  notis  j 
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or  the  occasional  invitation  to  a  regular  supper 
, caena  recta ) ;  and  this  dole,  being  carried  oft'  in  a 
little  basket  provided  for  the  purpose,  received  the 
name  of  sportula.  Hence,  also,  it  is  termed  by 
Greek  writers  on  Roman  affairs  Seinvov  and  anvot- 
*og,  which,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  deinvov  and  anvpLSog  of  earlier  authors,  which 
was  a  sort  of  picnic.1  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
<t  soon  became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in 
money,  the  sum  established  by  general  usage  being 
a  hundred  quadrantes.2  Martial,  indeed,  often  speaks 
of  this  as  a  shabby  pittance  ( centum  miselli  quadran¬ 
tes1),  which,  however,  he  did  not  scorn  himself  to 
accept,4 *  but,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  fail  to  sneer 
at  an  upstart  who  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him¬ 
self  by  a  largess  to  a  greater  amount  on  his  birth¬ 
day.4  The  donation  in  money,  however,  did  not 
entirely  supersede  the  sportula  given  in  kind ;  for 
we  find  in  Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great 
man’s  vestibule  crowded  with  dependants,  each  at¬ 
tended  by  a  slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  viands,  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were 
jarried  home.6  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist  are 
not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that  in 
nis  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  derived 
their  whole  sustenance,  and  the  funds  for  ordinary 
expenditure,  exclusively  from  this  source,  while  even 
the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase  their  in¬ 
comes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostentatious  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.7  A  regular  roll  was 
kept  at  each  mansion  of  the  persons,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  entitled  to  receive  the  allowance  ;  the  names 
were  called  over  in  order,  the  individuals  were  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  in  person,  and  the  almoner  was 
ever  on  his  guard  to  frustrate  the  roguery  of  false 
pretenders,8  whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertul- 
fon,9  “  sportulam  Curunculus  capiat .”  The  morning, 
s  we  have  seen  above,10  was  the  usual  period  for 
hese  distributions,  but  they  were  sometimes  made 
ir«  the  afternoon.11 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons,  or¬ 
dained  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for  the 
public  banquets  (publics  cccnce)  given  to  the  people 
on  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpopular  reg¬ 
ulation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.12 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius,  on  one  occasion,  re¬ 
solved  unexpectedly  to  entertain  the  populace  with 
some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short  time 
only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  sportula ;  and  in  the 
age  of  the  younger  Pliny,  the  word  was  commonly 
employed  to  signify  a  gratuity,  gift,  or  emolument 
of  any  description.12 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  sportula  by  Butt- 
mann,  in  the  Kritische  Bibliothek  for  1821. —  Vid. 
also  Becker,  Gallus ,  i.,  p.  147.) 

STABULA'RIUS.  {Vid.  Recepta  Actio.) 

*STACTE  {oTUKTri).  {Vid.  Smyrna.) 

STA'DIUM  {6  orudiog  and  to  ardSiov ),  1.  A  Greek 
measure  of  length,  and  the  chief  one  used  for  itin¬ 
erary  distances.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
also,  chiefly  for  nautical  and  astronomical  measure¬ 
ments.  It  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  625  Roman 
feet,  or  to  125  Roman  paces ;  and  the  Roman  mile 
contained  8  stadia.14  Hence  the  stadium  contained 
606  feet  9  inches  English.  {Vid.  Pes.)  This  stand¬ 
ard  prevailed  throughout  Greece  under  the  name 
of  the  Olympic  stadium,  so  called  because  it  was 
the  exact  length  of  the  stadium  or  footrace-course 
at  Olympia,  measured  between  the  pillars  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  course.  The  first  use  of  the 


1.  (Athen.,  viii.,  c.  17.) — 2.  (Juv.,  i.,  120. — Mart.,  x.,  70,  75.) 
— 3.  (iii.,  7. — Compare  i.,  60  ;  iii.,  14  ;  x.,  74.) — 4.  (x.,  75.) — 5. 
(x.,  28.)— 6.  (iii,  249.)- -7.  (Juv.,  i.,  95.)— 8.  (Juv.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (c. 
Maicion.,  iii.,  16.) — 10.  (Juv.,  i.,  128.) — 11.  (Mart.,  x.,  70.) — 12. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  16;  Dorn.,  7. — Mart.,  viii.,  50.) — 13.  (Plin.,  Ep., 
ii.,  14  •  x.,  118.)  —  14.  (Herod.,  ii.,  149. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  23,  s. 
81  —  Columen.,  R.  R  , i.,  1. — Strabo,  vii.,  p.  497  ) 
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measure  seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  fen 
mation  of  the  stadium  at  Olympia,  when  the  Olvm 
pic  games  were  revived  by  Iphitus  (B.C.  884  or  828) 
This  distance  doubled  formed  the  diavlog,  the  in nt 
kov  was  4  stadia,  and  the  ddTuxog  is  differently  sta 
ted  at  6,  7,  8.  12,  20,  and  24  stadia. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Olym¬ 
pic.  The  most  ancient  writers  never  either  say  or 
hint  at  such  a  thing ;  but  when  we  compare  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  places,  as  stated  by  them  in  stadia, 
with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found  almost  inva¬ 
riably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the  Olympic  stadium, 
never  too  small.  Hence  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used  for  itinerary  measure¬ 
ments  a  stade  much  smaller  than  the  Olympic. 
Major  Rennell,  who  analyzes  several  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  gives  505£  feet  for  the  value  of  the  itinerary 
stade.1  It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible,  that  these 
authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform  us  that  the 
stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon  distances 
by  another  stade  without  giving  any  intimation  of 
the  fact,  especially  as  they  usually  warn  their  read¬ 
ers  when  they  speak  of  measures  differing  from  the 
common  standard.2  The  real  cause  of  the  excess 
in  the  itinerary  distances  of  the  Greeks  is  explained 
by  Ukert  in  a  way  which  seems  decisive  of  the 
question.3  The  most  ancient  mode  of  reckoning 
distances  among  the  Greeks,  as  among  most  other 
nations,  was  by  the  number  of  days  required  to  per¬ 
form  the  journey.  When  the  stadium  was  brought 
into  use,  the  distances  were  still  computed  by  days’ 
journeys,  but  transferred  into  stadia  by  reckoning  a 
certain  number  of  stadia  to  a  day’s  journey.4  It  is 
evident  that  nearly  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  computed,  not  measured. 
The  uncertainties  attending  this  mode  of  computa¬ 
tion  are  obvious  ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the  truth. 
At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over  in  a 
day  by  a  good  ship,  in  good  order,  and  with  a  fair 
wind.  Any  failure  in  these  conditions  (and  some 
such  there  must  always  have  been)  would  increase 
the  number  of  days’  sail,  and  therefore  the  calcula¬ 
ted  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.  Similarly  by 
land  a  day’s  journey  was  reckoned  equal  to  the 
number  of  stadia  which  a  good  traveller  {dvrtp  eifw- 
vog)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  would  generally  exceed  the  space  passed  over 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Even  the  Greeks 
themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  sta¬ 
dia  in  a  day’s  journey.  Herodotus6  gives  700  stadia 
for  the  voyage  of  a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night. 
Most  commonly  1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24 
hours’  voyage,  but  under  unfavourable  circumstan¬ 
ces  scarcely  500  were  performed.6  Allowance  must 
also  be  made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  skilfulness  of  the  seamen,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  day’s  journey  by  land  w^as  reckoned  at  200  or 
180  stadia,7  or  for  an  army  150  stadia.8  And  here 
also  delays  wmuld  often  occur.  The  ancients  them¬ 
selves  differ  widely  in  their  accounts  of  distances, 
not  only  as  compared  with  the  true  distances,  but 
with  one  another,  a  fact  which  the  theory  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  itinerary  stade  cannot  account  for,  but  which 
is  a  natural  result  of  their  mode  of  reckoning,  as 
explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 

1.  (Geog.  of  Herod.,  sec  2.)  — 2.  (Herod.,  ii.,  3,  17,  89, 445. — 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  «i.,  30.)— 3.  (Geog.  der  Griech.  und  R8mer,  I.,  ii., 

p.  56,  &c. — TJeber  die  Art  der  Gr.  mid  R8m.  die  Entfemung  zei 

bestimmen.) — 4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  85,86.) — 5  (Id.,  iv.,  86.) — 6.  (Mar 

Tyn.  ap.  Ptolera.,  Geog.,  i.,  17.) — 7.  (Herod.,  iv.,  101. — Ptuu., 

x.,  33. — Ptol.,  i.,  9.) — 8.  (Herod.,  v.,  53-54.) 
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•»ort  ot  the  view  of  different  stadia.  Censorinus, 
who  Ibed  'n  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of  Era¬ 
tosthenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the  stadium 
used  in  them  we  must  understand  “the  stadium 
which  is  called  Italic,  of  625  feet,  for  there  are  oth¬ 
ers  besides  this,  of  different  lengths,  as  the  Olym¬ 
pic,  which  consists  of  600  feet,  and  the  Pythian,  of 
1000.”1 *  This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication 
of  blunders.  The  “  Italic  stadium,”  unknown  else- 
where,  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but 
reckoned  in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  625. 
The  “  Olympic,  of  600  feet,”  is  the  same  in  Greek 
feet.  The  value  given  for  the  Pythian  stadium  is 
clearly  wrong,  for  the  Olympic  racecourse  was  the 
longest  in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of 
Gellius  quoted  below),  and,  besides,  Censorinus  ob¬ 
viously  confounds  the  racecourses  named  stadia 
with  the  measure  of  the  same  name ;  for  it  is  not 
disputed  that  the  former  were  of  different  lengths, 
though  the  latter  never  varied. 

Aulus  Gellius*  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  the  effect 
that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at  Olympia 
with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet  long ;  and  that, 
when  afterward  other  stadia  were  established  in 
Greece  containing  the  same  number  of  feet,  these 
were  shorter  than  the  Olympic  in  the  proportion  by 
which  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  other 
men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  fact  in  this  story 
obviously  refers  to  the  courses  themselves,  not  the 
measure  ;  for  what  he  speaks  of  is  “  curriculum  sta- 
dii."  The  statement  that  the  other  stadia,  besides 
the  Olympic,  were  originally  600  feet  long,  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  conjecture  of  Plutarch’s. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especially  by  Rome  de 
’Isle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and  to 
determine  the  lengths  of  different  stadia  from  the 
different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  these  different  values  as  a  proof 
(among  others)  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the 
real  length  of  a  great  circle,  than,  first  assuming  that 
they  had  such  knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  different  standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  sera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7i  to  the  Roman  mile.3 

The  following  table  of  supposed  varieties  of  the 
stadium  is  from  Hussey’s  Ancient  Weights,  &c. : 

Yards.  Feet.  Inches. 


Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle’s 
measurement  of  the  earth’s 

surface . 

Mean  geographical  stade  com¬ 
puted  by  Major  Rennell  .  . 

Olympic  stade . 

Stade  of  to  the  Roman  mile 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  . 


109  1  226992 


168  1  6 

202  0  9 
215  2  24 

231  0  5  124 


2.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Olympic 
footrace-course  was  called  a  stadium,  and  the  same 
name  was  used  throughout  Greece  wherever  games 
were  celebrated.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
footrace,  but  the  other  contests  which  were  added 
to  the  games  from  time  to  time  ( vid .  Olympic  Games) 
were  also  exhibited  in  the  stadium,  except  the  horse¬ 
races,  for  which  a  place  was  set  apart,  of  a  similar 
form  with  the  stadium,  but  larger:  this  was  called 
the  hippodrome  ( innddpopos ). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi¬ 


circle  having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  ot  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  was  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at  Lao- 
dicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position  was 
chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium  was 
formed  on  one  side  by  a  natural  slope,  on  the  other 
by  a  mound  of  earth  (yrjs  go.),  as  at  Olympia, 
Thebes,  and  Epidaurus.1  Sometimes,  however,  the 
stadium  was  on  level  ground,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and  covered 
with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  celebrated 
examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian  stadi. 
um  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens.  The 
former  was  originally  constructed  of  Parnassian 
stone,  and  afterward  covered  with  Pentelic  marble 
by  Herodes  Atticus,*  who  adorned  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  stadium  at  Athens,  which  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus.  The  marble  covering,  ’which 
took  four  years  to  complete,  has  now  disappeared, 
but  the  area  is  still  left,  with  some  ruins  of  the 
masonry.3 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  (vid.  Gymnasium),  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itself.  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  stadium  varied  both  in  length  and 
breadth.  The  general  length  was,  as  above  stated, 
the  geographical  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  total  length,  but  only  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends,  and  it 
was  exclusive  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar 
rangement  of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but,  from  a  comparison  of  them  with  existing  re 
mains  of  stadia,  we  may  collect  the  following  par 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  starting  place  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  semi¬ 
circle,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  stadium  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  simple  footrace,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  aradiodpopoi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
ardSiov  and  dpopog.  In  the  diavlog  dpopog  the  racers 
turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the  starting- 
place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had  various 
names.  The  former  was  called  d^eatg,  ypappp, 
vcnvArj^,  and  j QalCig  :  the  latter,  rippa,  fiarr/p,  reXog, 
napicrf/p,  and  vvesoa.  The  term  ypappr/  is  explained 
as  the  line  along  which  the  racers  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  starting  ;  van  hr)!;,  which  means  the  lash  of  a 
whip,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cord  which  was 
stretched  in  front  of  the  racers  to  restrain  their  im¬ 
patience,  and  which  was  let  fall  v.hen  the  signal 
was  given  to  start ;  the  name  Kapnrnp  was  applied 
to  the  goal  because  the  runners  in  the  diavlog  and 
SoIlxoq  turned  round  it  to  complete  their  course. 
These  terms  are  often  applied  indifferently  to  ihe 
starting- place  and  the  goal,  probably  because  tne 
starting- place  was  also  the  end  of  all  races  except 
the  simple  orudiov.  The  starting-place  and  goal 
were  each  marked  by  a  square  pillar  (arffkai,  t doves 
nvdoeidelg),  and  half  way  between  these  was  a  third. 
On  the  first  was  inscribed  the  wrord  dpioreve,  on  the 
second  anevde,  and  on  the  third  k dprpov.  The  do/U- 
Xodpopoi  turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  till 


1.  (Pausan.,  ii.,  27,  $  6  ;  vi.,  20,  $  5,  6  ;  ix.,  23,  $  1.)— 2.  Id 

x.,  32,  I)  1.) — 3.  {Id.,  i.,  19.  {>  7. — Leake’s  Topog  of  Athens  , 

flOQ. 


1.  (De  D  e  Natali,  c.  13.) — 4  f>.,  1  ) — 3.  (Wurm,  De  Pond., 
Ve  6  58.) 
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tbey  had  completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which 
their  course  consisted.1 

The  semicircular  end  of  the  area,  which  was 
called  ofevdovij,  and  was  not  used  in  the  races, 
was  probably  devoted  to  the  other  athletic  sports. 
This  otyevSovj]  is  still  clearly  seen  in  the  Ephesian 
and  Messenian  stadia,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 
surrounded  by  16  rows  of  seats.  The  area  of  the 
stadium  was  surrounded  by  the  seats  for  spectators, 
which  were  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall  or  po¬ 
dium. 

Opposite  to  the  goal  on  one  side  of  the  stadium 
were  the  seats  of  the  hellanodicae,  for  whom  there 
was  a  secret  entrance  into  the  stadium  (kpvkttj 
loodoc),  and  on  the  other  side  was  an  altar  of  white 
marble,  on  which  the  priestesses  of  Demeter  Cha- 
myne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The  area  was  gen¬ 
erally  adorned  with  altars  and  statues. 

Such  was  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  stadium.  After  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Greece,  the  form  of  the  stadium  was  often  modjiied 
so  as  to  resemble  tbe  amphitheatre,  by  making  both 
its  ends  semicircular,  and  by  surrounding  it  with 
seats  supported  by  vaulted  masonry,  as  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  amphitheatre.  The  Ephesian  stadium  still  has 
such  sea*s  round  a  portion  of  it.  A  restoration  of 
this  stad'uno  is  given  in  the  following  woodcut, 
copied  fn‘€u  jtrause. 


A  ■#  tne  boundary  wall  at  the  aphesis,  77  feet 
deep  3  C  the  sides,  and  D  the  semicircular  end,  of 
the  s-,me  depth  as  A  ;  F  F  the  area,  including  the 
tnpevfiovy ;  b  b  pieces  of  masonry  jutting  out  into 
the  area ;  e  e  the  entrances ;  from  o  to  P  is  the 


1.  (Schol  ad  Soph.,  Electr  691 
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length  of  an  Olympic  stadium ;  from  q-~z  the  tang 
of  amphitheatrical  seats  mentioned  above.1  (  Vid 
Olympic  Games.) 

STALA'GMIA.  (Vid.  Inauris,  p.533.) 

♦STANNUM,  the  same  with  the  Plumbum  alburn 
of  the  Romans  or  icaoolrepos  of  the  Greeks,  the 
“  Pyramidal  Tin  Ore”  of  Jameson,  or  Oxyde  of  Tin. 
“The  Phoenicians, at  a  very  early  period,  weie  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  tin  ores  of  Cornwall.  The  Jews 
had  vessels  of  tin  as  early  as  the  days  of  Moses. 
On  the  KaaalrepoQ  of  the  Greeks,  the  reader  is  re 
ferred  to  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv. 
p.  1,  &c.  Heeren  says  of  this  work,  ‘  it  is  thert 
first  shown  that  the  Latin  stannum  may  be  different 
from  the  Kaooirepoc.  The  former  is  what,  in  the 
German  smelting-houses,  is  called  icerk,  the  latter 
is  the  Plumbum  album  of  the  Romans.’  ”  “  Lead 
and  tin,”  observes  Dr.  Moore,  “  are  metals  which 
we  have  the  best  reason  for  treating  under  the 
same  head,  since  the  ancients  frequently  confound¬ 
ed  them ;  and,  however  strange  may  appear  such 
confusion  in  regard  to  metals  so  plainly  distin 
guished  by  their  properties  as  these,  their  names, 
nevertheless,  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
are  often  indifferently  used.  The  Greeks,  when 
they  would  distinguish  the  two  metals,  called  tin 
Kaaolrepog,  and  lead  poXv66og ;  but  as  the  French 
at  the  present  day  call  pewter  etain,  and  confound 
it  with  pure  tin,  so  did  the  Greeks  comprehend 
under  the  name  Kaoolrepoc  various  alloys  of  tin  with 
lead  or  other  metal ;  and  some  such  Homer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  when  he  speaks  of  tin  (Kaaoirepo; , 
used  in  the  fabrication  or  ornament  of  various  parts 
of  armour.  The  Romans  distinguished  lead  ( Plum 
bum )  into  black  and  white.  The  latter  (Plumbum 
album)  was  the  more  precious,  Pliny  says,  being 
what  the  Greeks  called  Kaaoirepo^.  Plumbum  al 
bum  is  sometimes  called  stannum,  while  on  othei 
occasions  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  something  dif 
ferent,  in  which  case  it  may  have  been  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead,  or,  as  Beckmann  thinks,  of  silver  and 
lead  ;  or  it  may  have  been  designated  by  a  different 
name  merely  because  obtained  from  a  different 
place,  from  an  ore  of  different  appearance,  or  by 
some  different  process  ;  since  any  one  of  these,  we 
know,  was  anciently  sufficient  ground  of  distinction 
between  substances  that  were  identical.  If  any  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed  on  Pliny’s  accuracy  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  might  infer,  from  what  he 
says  of  the  mode  in  which  stannum  was  obtained, 
that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  an  argen¬ 
tiferous  galena  containing  also  tin.  Beckmann, 
however,  in  his  examination  of  this  passage,  says 
that  lead  is  seldom  found  without,  but  that  tin,  per¬ 
haps,  has  never  been  found  with,  silver.  He  admits 
that  the  passage  in  question  cannot  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  with  any  explanation,  yet  he  thinks  it  proves 
to  conviction  that  the  stannum  of  the  ancients  was 
not  tin,  but  a  mixture  of  silver  and  lead,  called  iu 
the  German  smelting-houses  werk.  It  is  from  stan¬ 
num,  however,  that  are  derived  the  names  etain  and 
tin.  He  supposes  the  oldest  Kaaalrepoq  to  have 
been  nothing  else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans 
Aristotle,  however,  relating  a  phenomenon  applica¬ 
ble  to  tin,  calls  the  metal  rbv  Kaoolrepov  rov  KcXrt- 
kov 

STATER  (oraryp),  which  means  simply  a  stand¬ 
ard  (in  this  case  both  of  weight  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  of  money),  was  the  name  of  the  principal  gold 
coin  of  Greece,  which  was  also  called  chrysus  Cf/w- 
aovg).  The  general  subject  of  Greek  gold  money 


1.  (Krause,  Die  Gymnastik  und  Agonistik  der  Hel'.enen,  p. 
131,  $  14. —  Muller’s  Archftol.  der  Kunst,  $  290.)  —  2.  (Dioscor., 
v.,  96.— Pliny,  xxiv.,  47.— Isid.,  Orig.,  xvi.,  21. — Numbers,  xxxi., 
22. — Heeren’s  Hist.  Researches,  vol.  vi.,  p.  167  — Adams,  A p- 
pe  d.,  s.  v. — Moore’s  Anci'v  t  Mineral.,  (  44,  45  > 
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has  been  discussed  under  Aurcm,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  principal  supply  of 
gold  from  Asia.  To  the  same  quarter  we  must  look 
for  the  origin  of  their  gold  money.  The  daricus, 
which  came  to  them  from  Persia,  has  been  already 
treated  of.  ( Vid .  Daricus.)  The  stater  is  said  to 
have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia  by  Croesus.  To 
this  country,  indeed,  one  tradition  ascribes  the  ori¬ 
gin  both  of  gold  and  silver  money  ;l  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  stater  of  Croesus  was  the  first  gold  coin¬ 
age  with  which  the  Greeks  were  acquainted.8 
Bockh1  asserts  that  these  staters  were  undoubtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  electrum  which  was 
washed  down  from  Tmolus  by  the  Pactolus,  and 
which  Sophocles  speaks  of  as  Sardian  electrum.4 
Electrum,  according  to  Pliny,®  was  gold  containing 
a  mixture  of  |th  part  of  silver.  There  is  in  the 
Hunterian  collection  (plate  66,  fig.  1)  a  very  ancient 
coin  of  this  pale  gold,  of  an  oval,  ball-like  shape, 
impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  kneeling,  hold¬ 
ing  a  fish  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  knife 
hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton  takes  for  a  coin  of 
Crcesus,  but  respecting  which  nothing  more  can  be 
said  with  safety  than  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  speci¬ 
men  of  Asiatic  money.  Its  weight  is  248£  English 
grains,  or  about  that  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  which 
was  twice  the  weight  of  the  stater.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  a  double  stater.*  At  all  events,  in 
the  absence  of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  sta¬ 
ter,  and  of  any  express  statement  of  its  value,  we 
may  suppose,  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek 
writers,  that  it  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
stater  which  was  afterward  current  in  Greece,  and 
which  was  equal  in  weight  to  two  drachma;,  and  in 
value  to  twenty.1 * 


Macedonian  Stater.  British  Museum. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters  : 

1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under 
Aurum.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  mentioned 
are  132  3,  132  7,  132  6,  and  132  75  grains,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  which  is  132  5875  grains,  which  only  falla 
short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrach  by  a  little 
more  than  half  a  grain.  [Vid.  Drachma.)  The 
gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyzicus  was  common  ip.  G.eece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes8 
that  at  a  particular  period  (a  little  after  B.C.  335) 
this  stater  passed  on  the  Bosporus  for  28  Attic 
drachmae,  which,  by  a  comparisop  with  the  then 
value  of  the  daricus  [vid.  Daricus;,  would  give  for 
its  weight  about  180  grains  Several  Cyzicene 
staters  exist,  but  none  of  them  come  up  to  this 
weight.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  price  of 
gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that  time  unusually 
high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins  give  160  grams, 
and  others  not  more  than  120,  for  the  weight  of  the 
Cyzicene  stater,  so  that  the  element  of  this  coinage 
seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  40  grains.  Its  value, 
calculated  from  the  number  of  drachmae  it  passed 
for,  would  be  \l.  2s.  9 d. 

3.  The  stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  B.C.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
■of  Lampsacus  are  extant :  they  may  be  known  by 


I.  (Herod.,  i.,  94.) — 2.  (Ilerod.,  i.,  84. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iii., 

■87  ;  ix.,  84.)  —  3.  (Metrolog.  Untersuch.,  p.  129.)—  4.  (Antig., 

1037.) — 5.  (xxxiii.,  23.) — 6.  (Bockh,  1  c.) — 7.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. 

XpvT:'s  — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv  ,  173. — Haroocrat.,  s.  v.  Aaprixdj.) 

8  <;o  Phorm  .  p.  914.) 


the  impression  of  a  seahcrse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  daricus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyzicus  appeal 
to  have  had  gold  coins  w-hich  were  multiples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  standards. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thu¬ 
cydides*  and  Demosthenes*  as  in  circulation  ia 
their  times.  Sestini  gives  several  of  these,  the 
largest  of  which,  stamped  with  a  4>,  weighs  255  42 
English  grains.  This  is  a  double  stater,  giving  a 
single  one  of  127-71  grains,  or  5  grains  less  than 
the  Attic,  and  seems  to  follow  the  standard  of  the 
daricus.  Most  of  the  others  are  thirds  of  the  stater, 
and  of  a  lighter  comparative  weight.  There  was 
also  at  Athens  a  Phocaean  coin  called  £ktt/,3  which 
may  have  been  either  the  sixth  of  the  stater  or 
(Mr.  Hussey  conjectures)  of  the  mina.  Hesychius4 
mentions  the  Zkttj,  rp'm, ?,  and  rerdpTi)  as  coins  of 
gold,  or  silver,  or  copper.  There  was  a  gold  coir 
(of  what  state  we  are  not  told)  called  ypteicrov. 
which  was  worth  eight  silver  obols.®  This  stooi 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  stater  as  the  obol  to  thf 
didrachm,  namely,  one  twelfth,  and  was,  therefore 
probably  equal  to  the  obol  m  weight.  Its  low  value 
(giving  the  proportional  worth  of  gold  to  silver  as  t 
to  1)  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  ii 
was,  like  the  Phocaean  coins;  of  a  light  standard,  oi 
that  the  gold  in  it  was  not  very  pure. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  wts  coined  by  Phili? 
II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  aftev-  the  standard  of 
the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine  gold.  Unde; 
those  princes  it  came  mto  general  circulation  ia 
Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedonian  empire. 
The  extant  specimens  of  this  coinage  are  very  nu 
merous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gres  the  following  report  of  an  a.«saj 
which  was  maue  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander 
Gold,  11  oz.  9  dwts.  6  grs. 

Silver,  18  “ 

Alloy,  0 

The  sil-^r  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  cncwn 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  for,  so  that  tnis  coin 
may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold.  Our 
sovereign,  after  deducting  the  alloy,  contains  113-12 
grains  of  fine  gold.  Therefore  the  Macedonian  sta- 
133 

ter  =  of  the  English  sovereign,  or  1/.  3s.  6 d. 

0  672  farthing.  The  average  is,  however,  a  little 
below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is  due  to 
wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  recently  cur¬ 
rent  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25  shillings. 
This  standard  was  preserved,  or  very  nearly  so, 
under  the  later  Macedonian  kings,  and  was  adopted 
by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  iEtolia,  Acarnania,  and 
Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtful.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
from  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily,  which  he  calls  deKaTurpo f  oraryp,  and  make* 
equal  to  ten  JSginetan  obols.®  The  explanation  o 
this  statement  is  very  difficult,  and  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  disputed  question  whether  the 
Corinthian  money  followed  the  Attic  or  the  JDgine- 
tan  standard.7 

1.  (iv.,  52.) — 2.  (in  Boeol.,  p.  1019.) — 3.  (B5ckh,  Inscrip.,  150 
4.  (s.  v.  £Krn .) — 5.  (Crates  ap.  Poll.,  Onom.,  ix.,  02;  and  Mei 
necke,  Frag.  Comic.,  ii.,  p.  241.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.  iv.,  174 
ix.,  80.) — 7.  (Compare  Hussey  c  iv.,  s.  2,  with  Bockh,  Met' olog 
Untersuch ,  vii.,  8.; 
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hi  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our  money, 
(he  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we  have  val- 
led,  according  to  the  present  worth  of  gold,  at  1/. 
3s.  6 d.,  passed  for  twenty  drachmae,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were  worth  only 
16s.  3d.  But  the  formei  is  the  true  worth  of  the 
stater,  the  difference  arising  from  the  greater  value 
of  silver  in  ancient  times  than  now.  ( Vid.  Argent¬ 
um.) 

Besides  the  stater  itself,  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  ( Tjpixpvoovc,  fj/xiaTaTripeg ),  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of  the 
last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  term  orarrip,  in  later  times,  was  applied  to 
the  silver  tetradrachm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful.  ( Vid. 
Drachma.) 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  apparent¬ 
ly  like  the  Hebrew  shekel  and  the  Latin  pondo ,  in  a 
general  sense.  The  Mina1 *  and  the  Sicilian  Litra8 
are  both  called  stater.3 

STATI  DIES.  ( Vid.  Dies,  p.  362.) 

STATIO'NES.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) 

STATIO'NES  FISCI.  The  Fiscus  was  divided 
into  various  departments,  called  stationes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  revenues  belonging  to  it.4 *  Thus 
we  read  of  a  statio  XX.  hereditatium,b  a  statio  hered- 
itatium ,*  a  statio  annoruz? 

STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIO'RUM,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,*  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr9  to  be  places  by 
the  side  of  the  comitium  allotted  to  municipals,  that 
they  might  hear  the  debates,  like  privileged  seats  in 
he  hall  of  a  pahiamentary  assembly.  The  Grcecos- 
msis  mentioned  oy  Cicero-6 *  and  Varro11  was  a  sim- 
llai  place,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  on  the  right  of  the 
comitium,  allotted  to  the  Greeks  from  the  allied 
states  for  the  same  purpose. 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on  the 
Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The  statores 
seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus  being  at  hand 
to  execute  all  his  commands  :  they  appear  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  letters  and  mes¬ 
sages.18  Alexander  Severus  forbade  the  use  of  sta¬ 
tores  in  the  provinces,  and  commanded  that  their 
duties  should  be  discharged  by  soldiers.18 

STATU  LIBER.  (Vid.  Manumissio,  p.  616.) 

STATUARY  (statuaria  ars)  is,  in  its  proper  sense, 
the  art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they 
consist  of  stone  or  metal,  and  includes  the  art  of 
making  the  various  kinds  of  reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and 
mezzo  relievo).  The  ancients,  accustomed  to  trace 
all  their  arts  and  sciences  to  a  single  person,  who 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  led  to  his  dis¬ 
covery  by  some  accidental  circumstance,  relate  sev¬ 
eral  stories  to  account  for  the  origin  and  discovery 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  statuary.14  But  arts  such 
as  these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  individual: 
they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries,  and  take 
their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative  facul- 
y  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk  when  modern 


1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  6.) — 2.  (Id.  ib.,  iv.,  24.)  —  3.  (Sestini, 

aegli  Stateri  Antichi. — Hussey. — Wurm. —  Bockh.) —  4.  (Cod., 
iv.,  tit.  31,  s.  1  ;  10,  tit.  5,  s.  1.) — 5.  (Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3332.) — 6. 

(Orelli,  n.  3207. — Gruter,  p.  45i,  n.  3.) — 7.  (Orelli,  n.  4107,  4420. 
'-Vid.  Walter,  Gesch.  des  ROm.  Rechts,  p.  350.) — 8.  (H.  N.,  xvi., 

4,  s.  86.)  —  9.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii.,  p.  58,  note  116.)  —  10.  (ad 

Quint.,  ii.,  1.) — 11.  (Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  155,  ed.  Muller.) — 12.  (Cic. 

ad  Fam.,  ii.,  17,  19  ;  x.,  21. — Dig.  4,  tit.  6,  s.  10.) — 13.  (Dig.  4, 

tit.  6,  s.  10.  —  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,  52.)  — 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 

xxxv.,  5  and  43. — Compare  Quint.,  x.,  2,  Q  7.) 
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writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories  about  the  ,nvei* 
tion  of  sculpture  or  painting  or  assign  the  :  avention 
of  either  of  them  to  the  Eg>  ptians  or  any  ( ther  na¬ 
tion  These  arts,  in  their  infant  state,  existed 
among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemorial;  and  ii 
there  are  any  resemblances  between  the  earliest 
works  of  Grecian  art  and  those  of  Egypt,  we  have 
still  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Greeks  learned  them 
from  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  might  as  well  assert 
that  the  Greeks  learned  their  arts  from  the  Gauls 
or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works  of  these  nations, 
too,  resemble  those  of  early  Greece.  An  art  in  its 
primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  what  is  of 
real  interest  is  to  know'  the  causes  through  which 
statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  but  less  appro¬ 
priate  term,  sculpture,  became  so  pre-eminently  the 
art  of  the  Greeks,  that  down  to  this  day  no  other 
nation  has  produced  artists  that  can  compete  with 
them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the  Greeks  as  the  great 
masters  and  models  for  all  ages.  Winckelmann  has 
pointed  out  three  great  causes,  viz.,  their  innate  ge¬ 
nius,  their  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  and  these  three  points,  if  accurately  ex¬ 
amined,  w'ill  certainly  be  found  to  have  singularly 
co-operated  in  making  the  Greek  artists  what  they 
were.  There  is  another  point  connected  with  the 
origin  of  Grecian  sculpture  which  appears  to  have 
led  some  modern  writers  to  form  erroneous  opin¬ 
ions.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  Hermae  (vid.  Her- 
m^e)  has  gi%'en  rise  to  the  belief  that  in  the  earliest 
statues  the  head  only  (bust)  was  represented,  and 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  body  was  expressed 
by  a  simple  pillar  or  block.  This  view  is  contrary 
to  nature  as  well  as  to  history  ;  for  neither  a  nation 
nor  a  child  (which  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  a  representative  ot  a  nation  in  its  infancy),  when 
they  begin  to  exercise  their  imitative  faculty,  will 
rest  satisfied  with  forming  the  mere  head  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  but  endeavour  to  produce  the  whole  as 
well  as  they  can.  We  may  add,  that  no  other  na¬ 
tion  presents  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  his¬ 
tory  of  its  arts.  The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have 
arisen  from  an  incapability  of  forming  a  whole  hu¬ 
man  figure.  They  appear  rather  to  point  to  the 
time  when  the  Greeks  began  to  represent  their  gods 
in  a  human  form.  To  give  to  a  god  the  entire  form 
of  a  man  would  have  been  irreverent,  whereas  the 
head  was  necessary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  suffi¬ 
cient  to  represent  him  as  a  distinct  individual  being, 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  and  thinking  powers. 
The  process  of  humanizing  the  gods  must  have  been 
preceded  by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  un¬ 
natural  forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and 
partly  animal.  The  earliest  images  of  the  gods 
wrere  pure  images  (not  the  gods  themselves),  and 
intended  to  express  some  thought  or  idea  :  now,  as 
the  natural  figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  it¬ 
self,  the  significant  parts  of  twro  or  more  beings  wrere 
put  together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had 
formed  of  their  gods.  Such  monstrous  figures  were 
retained  as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to 
the  latest  times.  As  instances  of  this,  we  maj  men¬ 
tion  Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  the  Arc  idian 
Pan  with  goat’s  feet  ;8  and  the  Demeter  of  Ph^galia 
with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse.8  Homers  si¬ 
lence  on  such  compound  representations  of  the  gods 
is  no  proof  that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its  sev 
era(  stages  of  development,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  materials 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material  applicable  to 
statuary  which  was  not  used  by  the  Greeks.  As 

1.  (Philostr.,  Icon.,  ii.,  15.)  —  2.  (Hirt.,  Myfhol.  BiVer>.  ii 
p.  161,  &e  ) — 3.  fPaus.,  viii  ,  42,  t)  3.) 
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*<»  /  clay  is  capable  of  being  shaped  without  difficulty 
into  any  lorm,  and  is  easily  dried  either  by  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  by  being  baked,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  this  substance  to  have  been  the  earliest  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  ngures  were  made.  We  have  a  trace 
of  this  in  the  story  that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Pro¬ 
metheus  having  stolen  the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus 
to  form  Pandora  of  earth  moistened  with  tears.1 
The  name  plastic  art  ( y  nhaonicy),  by  which  the  an¬ 
cients  sometimes  designate  the  art  of  statuary,  prop¬ 
erly  signifies  to  form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  great  facility  of  making  figures 
jf  clay,  they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  while  in  Italy  the  Dii  Jictiles  (tt yh.- 
vol  deol)  were  very  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Olay  figures,  however,  never  fell  into  disuse  entire¬ 
ly  ;  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues  of 
clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of  lar¬ 
ger  temples.  When  Pliny*  speaks  of  Rhcecus  and 
Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the  inventors  of  the  plastice, 
he  seems  to  labour  under  a  mistake,  and  to  con¬ 
found  the  art  of  working  in  clay  with  that  of  work¬ 
ing  in  metal,  as  in  later  times  the  latter  of  these  two 
arts  was  commonly  called  plastice.  Some  ancient 
figures  of  clay  are  still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  wood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  £6ava,  from  “to  polish”  or 
“  carve.”  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in  stat¬ 
uary  ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  syc¬ 
amore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used  to 
make  the  images  of  particular  deities :  thus  the  stat¬ 
ues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of  fig- 
wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the  gods 
continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of  men, 
as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the  public 
games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  working  in  stone  and  metal. 

Stone  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether  un¬ 
known,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the  Lion- 
gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft  peperino 
afforded  an  easy  material  for  working,  stone  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  used  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in  the  histor¬ 
ical  times,  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal  varie¬ 
ties  of  marble  for  their  statues ;  the  most  celebrated 
kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Paros  and  of 
Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a  white 
colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of  different 
colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and  the  same 
statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called  Polylithic 
statuary. 

Bronze  ( ^dil/cof,  ces ),  silver,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  society  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  melals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  Iron  came  into  use  much 
later,  and  the  art  of  casting  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cus  and  to  Theodorus  of  Samos.*  ( Vid .  Bronze.) 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any  of 
the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was  high¬ 
ly  valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.  In  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  statuary,  ivory  was  generally  combined 
with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  representing 
the  flesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated  that  about 
one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by 
the  ancients. 


1.  (Hesiod.,  Theog.,  571,  <&c.— Stob.,  Serm.,  1.)  — 2.  (H.  N., 
rtxv.,  43.) — 3.  (Paus.,  x.,  38,  t)  3.) 
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The  history  of  ancient  art,  and  of  statuary  in  par 
titular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

1.  First  Period,  from  the  earliest  times  till  about  01. 80, 
or  580  B.C. 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a  pe 
riod  of  a  purely  mythical  character,  which  tradition 
has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most  extraordi 
nary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists,  however, 
may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical  period  :  the 
first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such  as  Athena, 
Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian  Dactyli,  and 
the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains  whole  tribes  of 
men,  distinguished  from  others  by  the  mysterious 
possession  of  superior  skill  in  the  uractice  of  the 
arts,  such  as  the  Telchines  and  the  Lycian  Cyclopes 
The  third  consists  of  individuals  who  are,  indeed 
described  as  human  beings,  but  yet  are  nothing 
more  than  personifications  of  particular  branches 
of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  families  of  artists 
Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is  Dcedalus,  whose 
name  indicates  nothing  but  a  smith  or  an  artist  i& 
general,  and  who  is  himself  the  mythical  ancesto. 
of  a  numerous  family  of  artists  ( Dcedalids ),  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of 
Plato,  for  even  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  this  family.  He  was  believed  to  be  an 
Athenian,  but  Crete  also  claimed  the  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  his  native  country.  The  stories  respecting  him 
are  sometimes  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He  was 
principally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  Ijoava,  and 
several  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica,  Crete, 
and  even  Libya  in  later  times,  were  believed  to  pos¬ 
sess  specimens  of  his  workmanship.1 *  Numerous 
inventions,  also,  especially  of  instruments  used  in 
carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  his  statues  walking,  which  appears  to 
mean  that  before  his  time  human  figures  were  rep- 
resented  with  their  legs  close  together,  and  that  in 
his  statues  the  legs  were  separated,  which  was  at 
once  a  great  step  forward,  as  it  imparted  greater  life 
and  activity  to  a  figure.  Smilis  (from  oplly,  a  carv¬ 
ing-knife)  exercised  his  art  in  Samos,  ^Egina,  an 
other  places,  and  some  remarkable  works  were  at 
tributed  to  him.*  Endceus  of  Athens  is  called  a  dis 
ciple  of  Dajdalus.  Various  works  were  attributet 
to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them  was  a 
colossal  f oavov  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple  at 
Erythree  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  -dpovoq,  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  7 rolog  on  her  head.  Pausanias*  saw  this  foa- 
vov  himself. 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece  than  those  of  the  gods  ;  a  roun* 
statue  of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have 
been  a  thing  unheard  of  in  Greece.  The  earliest 
representations  of  the  gods,  however,  were  by  no 
means  regarded  as  the  gods  themselves,  or  even  as 
images  of  them,  but  only  as  symbols  of  their  pres 
ence  ;  and  as  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive 
age  does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the 
presence  of  the  Deity,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shapeless 
symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  fkWoi  up - 
yot4),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.5  ( Vid 
Docana  and  D^edala  )  Many  such  symbolic  rep- 


1.  (Pans.,  vii„  5;  ix.,  40.  t>  2  ;  i.,  18,  <)  5.  — Scylax,  p.  53,  ed 

Huds  )— 2.  (Miiller,  .*ginet.,  p.  97.) — 3.  (vii.,5,  $4.) — 4.  (Paus. 

ix.,  27,  $  1  ;  35,  t)  1  ;  vii.,  22,  t)  3.)— 5.  (Paus.,  vii.,  22,  t,  3 

Clem.  A 'ex  ,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  418,  and  p.  348,  ed.  Sylburg.l 
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rasentatxms  of  gods  were  held  in  the  greatest  es¬ 
teem,  even  in  the  historical  ages,  as  sacred  inher¬ 
itances  of  former  times,  and  remained  the  conven¬ 
tional  representations  of  the  gods,  notwithstanding 
the  progress  which  the  arts  had  made.  The  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  a  representation  of  a  god  not  consist¬ 
ing  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was  uyaTipa.1 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept  watch 
at  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  and  other  similar  things, 
may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient  traces  of 
the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were  yet  gigan¬ 
tic  and  undefined,  the  representations  of  several  su¬ 
perhuman  beings  were  more  calculated  to  inspire 
awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty.2  This 
was,  however,  not  always  the  case.  Temples  are 
mentioned  in  several  places,2  ana  temples  presup¬ 
pose  the  existence  of  representations  of  the  gods. 
A  statue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon 
whose  knees  the  queen  places  a  magnificent  pe- 
plus.4  The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position,  like  the  statues  of  Athena  among 
the  Ionians  in  general.4  The  existence  of  a  statue 
of  Apollo  must  be  inferred  from  Iliad,  i.,  28,  for  the 
Greppa  ■&eolo  can  only  mean  the  wreath  or  diadem 
with  which  his  statue  itself  used  to  be  adorned. 
This  statue  must,  moreover,  have  been  represented 
carrying  a  bow,  for  attributes  like  apyvpoToljoc  could 
have  no  meaning  unless  they  referred  to  something 
existing  and  well-known.  Other  proofs  of  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found 
in  Iliad,  ii.,  478,  &c. ;  iii.,  396,  &c.  These  statues 
were  undoubtedly  all  foava,  and,  as  we  must  infer 
from  the  expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  per¬ 
fect  than  they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to 
8ie  time  of  Daedalus.  A  work  still  extant,  which 
s  certainly  as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not 
much  older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of 
Mycenae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their 
hind  legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  them.6 
These  facts  justify  us  in  supposing  that,  at  the  time 
of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but  more  especially  the  Io¬ 
nians  of  Asia  Minor,  had  made  great  progress  in 
sculpture.  The  Ionians  appear  to  have  been  far  in 
idvance  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country.  The 
jause  of  this  must  probably  be  sought  in  the  influence 
which  some  of  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  such 
as  the  Lydians,  Lycians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon 
the  Ionian  colonists,  for  that  these  nations  excelled 
the  Greeks  in  various  branches  of  the  arts  is  abun¬ 
dantly  attested  by  numerous  passages  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems.  We  must  not,  however,  attribute 
too  much  to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were 
many  other  causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the 
Greek  colonies,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  also,  were  enabled  to  be  in  advance  of  the 
mother-country.  The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian 
Greeks,  too,  are  much  more  beautiful,  and  show 
more  individuality  than  those  of  Greece  proper  we 
also  find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  about  720  B  C 
came  to  Sparta,  and  formed  tuere  the  earliest  bronze 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  consisted  of  several  pieces 
nailed  together.7  It  appears  to  have  heen  shortly 
after  this  time  that  Gitiades  oi  Sparta  made  a 
bronze  statue  of  Athena 8  Another  great  work  m 
bronze  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zeus,  which  was  dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cvp- 
selus  or  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  for  which  the 
wealthy  Corinthians  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a 


1.  (Ruhnken  ad  Tim.,  p.  2.) — 2  (Ii.  31),  <kc.— Hesiod, 

Scut.  Here,  144,  156,  248,  &c.) — 3  (II.,  i.,  39,  vn  ,  83,  <fcc. ) — 

4.  (II.,  vi.,  02.— Compare  ib.,  273.) — 5  (Strab  ,  xiii ..  p  601.)— 6. 

(Paus.,  ii.,  16,  t)  4. — Sir  W.  Gnll,  Argot.,  pi  8-10  — Gottling  in 

the  Rbdnisch.  Mus.,  1841,  p»  2.) — 7  (Paus  .  iii.,  17.  «  6  )— 8. 

ST  Hi'  '  i  ,  17,  I)  13.) 
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considerable  part  of  their  property.1  About  680 
B  C.,  Myron  of  Sicyon  dedicated  two  fta'hap.oc  of 
bronze  at  Olympia,  which  were  still  there  in  tho 
days  oi  Pausaiuas.' 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  before  our  era,  may  be  termed  the  age  of 
discovery ;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions  upon  the 
application  of  which  the  development  of  the  arts  is 
dependant  are  assigned  to  this  period,  which  may, 
at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as  the  first  historical 
period  in  the  history  of  art.  Glaucus  of  Chios  m 
Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  solder 
ing  metal  ( aid^pov  /edA/.??<Ttf3).  The  two  artists 
most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries  were  the  two 
brothers  Telecles  and  Theodorus  of  Samos,  about 
the  time  of  Polycrates.  The  most  important  of 
them  was  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  metal.  This 
art  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Greeks ; 
at  least  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  ever  made  use 
of  by  any  other  ancient  nation.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom 
this  invention  is  ascribed  are  said  to  have  made 
their  studies  in  Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of 
the  two  brothers  executing  a  i-davov  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  Telecles  made 
the  one  half  of  the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half 
was  made  by  Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that,  when 
the  two  halves  were  put  together,  they  tallied  as 
accurately  as  if  the  whole  had  been  the  work  ot 
one  artist,4  has  been  thought  to  support  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly  assisted 
in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole  story 
has  a  very  fabulous  appearance;  and  even  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians  asserted,  had 
actually  been  in  their  country,  nobody  will  on  this 
ground  maintain  that  they  learned  their  art  there : 
the  utmost  they  could  have  learned  might  have 
been  some  mechanical  processes ;  the  art  itself 
must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.  In  the  second 
place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called  by  Diodo 
rus  sons  of  Rhoecus ;  and  Pausanias  himself,  whe 
was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of  Theodo¬ 
rus,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  which  was  the 
work  of  Rhoecus.4  Hence  we  have  reason  to  sup^ 
pose  that  Telecles  and  Theodorus  learned,  at  any 
rate,  the  art  of  casting  metal  from-  their  father,  and 
not  in  a  foreign  country.  Respecting  the  various 
accounts  of  these  two  artists,  and  the  time  at  which 
they  lived,  see  Pliny,6  Herodotus,  and  Pausanias. 
Pliny7  says  that  Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  model¬ 
ling  clay  the  mother  of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in 
metal  ( statuaria ),  and  this  passage  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  as  if  Pasiteles  meant  to  say  that  in  Samos 
the  former  of  these  arts  had  given  rise  to  the  latter. 
But  this  is  manifestly  wrong ;  for,  from  the  words 
which  follow  in  the  text  of  Pliny,  it  is  clear  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  never  executed  any  «’<vk  in 
metal,  marble  foe.,  w  thou’  weviou.-dy  mixing  a 
mode5  ip  clay 

Statues  of  gods  in  naked  ciav  though  in  general 
more  used  tor  domestic  and  prvate  than  for  pul  he 
worship,  continue*!  to  be  made  as  before  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  graves.4 
Ornaments  and  reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and 
temples,  were  likewise  very  commonly  made  of 
clay,  especially  at  Corinth  and  in  the  Cerarnicus  9 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer  ,  although  they  may  have  exist¬ 
ed  m  his  time  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which  are 

1  (Strab..  v-iii.,  p.353,378. — Phot,  and  Suid.,  s  v.  Kv<±s\t- 
Swv.) — 2.  (vi.,  19,  t>  2.) — 3.  (Herod.,  i..  25.) — 4.  (Diodor.,  s.,  98.) 
—  5  <x„  38,  0  3.) -6.  (H  N  xxxv.,  53.)  —  7.  (Pliny,  H.  N.t 
xxiv.,  55.)— 8  (V«d.  Schoi  ad  Aristoph..  Av  .  4#ft  )— 9  (Paus 
i..  2,  «  4  ■  1,3,  0  I  ) 
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ikewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is  found 
in  the  ancient  Thesaurus  of  Orchomenos.  Pliny1 
calculates  that  works  in  marble  were  executed  by 
Malas  in  Chios  at  the  beginning  of  the  olympiads  ; 
and  about  01.  50  (580  B.C.)  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis 
were  renowned  for  their  works  in  marble.  The 
most  ancient  specimen  of  a  marble  statue  was  seen 
by  Pausanias*  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Corcebus  killing 
Pceae.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
Je  which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  pe¬ 
ri  >1  previous  to  01.  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  the  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pausanias  saw  and  described.3  It  belonged,  per¬ 
haps,  to  the  year  733  B.C.  The  chest  was  made 
of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most  durable. 
It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on  the  cover 
with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly  in  gold,  and 
partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which  represented 
various  scenes  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  heroic 
ages.  Pausanias  does  not  express  his  opinion  as 
to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  describes  them  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either  in  design  or 
execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  has  attempted 
^in  his  Jupiter  Olympien)  to  restore  this  chest  and 
its  ornaments  from  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  the  restoration  is  so  egregiously  bad,  that  an 
eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  genuine 
works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  in  disgust. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely  hear 
of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods ;  and  al¬ 
though  marble  and  bronze  began  to  be  extensively 
applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally  used 
for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues  were 
painted  ( vid .  Painting,  p.  700),  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.  The 
style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  called  the  ar¬ 
chaic  or  the  hieratic  style.  The  figures  are  stiff 
and  clumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  indi¬ 
viduality,  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outer 
angles  turned  a  little  upward ;  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upward  at  the  two  corners,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff,  wiry  appearance,  and  hangs  gener¬ 
ally  down  in  straight  lines,  which  are  curled  at  the 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hands. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stiff,  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical,  and  worked  with  little  regard  to  na¬ 
ture.  As  the  arts,  during  this  period,  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  they  could,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries  of 
the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  works  of  suolimity  or  beauty  ,  for  m  the 
representations  of  the  gods  for  public  worship,  an¬ 
cient  forms,  hallowed  by  time  and  custom,  were  re¬ 
tained,  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  allow¬ 
ed,  even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from  these 
forms,  or  to  introduce  any  material  change  Art, 
therefore,  could  not  make  any  great  progress  until 
it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  artist’s 
genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom,  and 
not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion,  al¬ 
though  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they  grew 
up  to  manhood.  But,  as  soon  as  other  spheres  of 
action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could  not 
•*acape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement  of 


the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  shoe 
and  after  01.  50. 

II.  Second  Period,  from  01.  50  to  01.  75. 

(580-480  B.C.; 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  tha* 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com¬ 
bined  to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  close  contact  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flour¬ 
ished  at  Corinth,  J3gina,  Samos,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  other  places ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece  surround¬ 
ed  themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  owi 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in 
fluences,  and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven¬ 
tional  and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orchestic 
arts  attained  about  01.  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di 
rected  the  attention  of  the  artists,  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  familiar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventions 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during  thi 
period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said  tha 
the  close  connexion  of  father  and  son  among  the  ar 
tists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individual  artist# 
worked  free,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  far,  for  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son  to  be 
instructed  by  his  father ;  and  although  this  relation 
is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  fiadyTT/g,  yet  oi 
statues  we  only  meet  with  the  term  viog.  But, 
along  with  these  families  of  artists,  schools  now  be¬ 
came  more  general,  in  which  the  arts  were  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  which 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  school ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  Ionians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanders  ot 
the  iEgean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  last  flourishing  period  from  01.  55  to  01. 
63  (560-528  B.C.)  But  this  short,  period  must 
have  been  >ne  of  the  greatest  as  wed  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  of  numerous  costly 
works  of  art  The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodoras,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  ol  information  respecting  the  Ionians 
must  tie  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and  tc 
describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  were  adorned  It  is  owing  to  the  same  eir 
cumstance  that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cyprus,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  islands  did  not  by  any 
means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and  Sa- 
mos  we  possess  more  information.  Works  in  met¬ 
al  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  latter 
island,  in  ^Egina,  and  Argos,  while  Chios  gained  the 
greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the  earliest 
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gieat  iehool  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in  which  Bupa- 
lus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  distinguished, 
about  Olympiad  60.  Their  works  were  scattered 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorned 
with  them  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  cn 
tne  Palatine.1 *  These  works  must  be  supposed  ori¬ 
ginally  to  have  belonged  to  a  Greek  temple  of  the 
same  god,  and  must  certainly  have  been  of  superior 
beauty  to  the  works  discovered  in  the  island  of 
HSgina,  otherwise  Augustus  would  not  have  chosen 
them  as  ornaments  for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicy- 
on  also  possessed  a  celebrated  school  of  sculptors 
in  marble,  and  about  01.  50  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis, 
who  had  come  from  Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  executed  several  marble  statues  of  gods.*  In 
^Etolia,  whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at 
Argos,  there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by 
i,hese  artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Doryclei- 
das,  Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta 
and  in  other  places.3  Respecting  Magna  Graecia 
and  Sicily  we  know  few  particulars,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  arts  here  went  on  improving,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  in  advance  of  the  mother-country. 
The  most  celebrated  artists  in  southern  Italy  were 
Dameas  of  Croton  and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium. 

In  Greece  itself,  Sicyon  continued,  from  early 
times,  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of 
artists.  Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  01.  70  as  sculptors  in  metal,  though  the  for¬ 
mer  was  also  celebrated  in  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  and  in  toreutic.  Pliny4 *  calls  Sicyon  dm  of- 
ficinarum  omnium  metallorum  patria.  Canachus, 
whose  works  Cicero*  calls  more  rigid  and  hard  than 
was  consistent  with  the  truth  of  nature,  was  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  Sicyonian  artists,  and 
his  skill  found  employment  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
also.  His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  in  the  Didymaeon, 
the  description  of  which  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  temple-statues  at  this  period.  The 
whole  figure  was  stiff,  very  muscular,  and  without 
any  elegance.  In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretch¬ 
ed  out,  the  god  held  a  fawn,  and  in  the  left,  which 
was  somewhat  lower,  a  bow.  The  features  of  the 
countenance  were  hard,  and  worked  in  the  old  hi¬ 
eratic  style  :  the  hair  was  divided,  and  hung  down 
like  wire,  with  little  curls  at  the  end.* 

In  ^Egina  the  arts  appear  likewise  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  as  before,  and  the  most  celebrated 
among  its  artists  was  Callon,  about  01.  66.7  Ath¬ 
ens,  which  at  this  time  rivalled  .-Egina  in  the  fine 
arts,  appears  in  a  short  space  to  have  made  great 
progress,  for  great  artists,  as  well  as  great  works, 
begin  now  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  Athenian  his¬ 
tory.  This  was  in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pisistratids.  After  the  death  of  Pisistratus 
himself,  the  first  quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in 
front  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas.  The  most  celebra¬ 
ted  among  the  Athenian  sculptors  were  Critias  and 
Hegias  or  Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their 
works  in  bronze.  The  former  of  them  made  in  01. 
75  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

Argos  also  distinguished  itself,  and  it  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 
whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attic  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  not  disciples 
of  Critias  or  Hegias,  but  of  the  Argive  Ageladas 
(about  01.  66),  which  at  once  raises  this  city  and 
her  other  artists,  such  as  Aristomedon,  Glaucus, 
Dionysius,  and  others,  to  a  greater  importance  than 
we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  numerous  works  produced  during  this 
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pt.iod  we  shall  first  mention  tht  k 'presentations  of 
the  gods  ( uju/ipara ).  In  all  the  statues  which  wt-ifl 
made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship,  the  hierat¬ 
ic  style  was  more  or  less  conscientiously  ;etained, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statues  that  we  have 
to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of  art.  They 
were,  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made  of  wood  • 
and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statue  of  Demeter 
at  Phigalia,  with  a  horse’s  head,  from  which  drag¬ 
ons  and  other  mois.trs  sprang  forth,  and  which 
bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dive  in  its  hands,  was  imita¬ 
ted  by  Onatas  in  bnvve  Lfler  the  wooden  figure  had 
been  burned.1  The  tame  adherence  to  ancient 
forms  of  the  gods  was  «. Uo  visible  in  other  cases , 
for  when  colonies  were  vni  out,  the  images  of  the 
gods  of  the  mother-city  were,  for  the  most  part, 
faithfully  copied  for  the  colony,  and  such  copies 
were  called  atjudpvpaTa*  The  instances  of  the 
Apollo  Philesius  and  of  the  Demeter  of  Onatas 
show  that,  even  in  temple-statues,  wood  began  tc 
give  way  to  other  and  better  materials.  Besides 
bronze,  marble  also,  ivory,  and  gold  were  now  ap¬ 
plied  to  statues  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  not  very 
uncommon  to  form  the  body  of  a  statue  of  wood, 
and  to  make  its  head,  arms,  and  feet  of  stone  (d«p6- 
?u6oi),  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  such  a  wooden  fig¬ 
ure  with  ivory  and  gold.3  The  latter  method,  which 
about  this  time  became  a  distinct  and  much  ad¬ 
mired  branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dory- 
cleidas,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Menaechmus, 
and  others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremdre  de  Quincy  con¬ 
sidered  this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  moderns 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the 
art  which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  ( rcoevruci )). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
yet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re¬ 
peated  as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  But, 
although  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  the  toreutic 
art  is  not  what  he  thought,  yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  what  it  was.  ( Vid .  Bronze,  p.  177.) 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  wor¬ 
ship,  we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were 
dedicated  in  temples  as  uvadr/para,  and  which  now 
became  customary  instead  of  craters,  tripods,  &c. 
But  here,  too,  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  frequently  connected  with  tri¬ 
pods  and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amycla;  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Callon  and  Gitiadas,  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.4  In  the 
execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as  uvadfipara, 
even  though  they  were  representations  of  gods,  the 
artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any  traditional  or 
conventional  forms,  but  were  also,  like  the  poets, 
allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological  subjects, 
to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the  stories,  so  as 
to  render  them  more  adapted  for  their  artistic  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  du¬ 
ring  this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games,  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  (avdpiavTec).  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appea  ?  to 
have  commenced  about  01.  58  ;*  but  these  statues 
soon  became  extremely  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists  of  the  time. 
In  some  the  influence  of  the  hieratic  style  was'  vis¬ 
ible,  or  were  even  made  in  that  style,  as  the  statu* 
of  Mylon  by  Dameas,*  Athough  these  statues  were 
generally  not  portraits,  for  Pliny7  states  that  only 

1.  (Paus.,  viii.,  42.)  —  2.  (Dionys.  Hal.,  ii.,  22;  viii  ,  56.— 

Strab.,  iv.,  p.  179.) — 3.  (Paus.,  ii.,  4,  6  1  ;  vi.,  25,  6  4,  <fcc. ;  ii 

22,  6  6.— Eurip.,  Troail.,  1081.) — 4.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18.) — 5.  (Paus 

vi.,  18,  6  5-)  —  6.  (Philostr.,  Auoll.  Tyan.,  iv.,  28.  —  Ompan 

Paus.,  iv  ,  28 ;  vi.,  14,  6  2.)-  4  (H.  N.,  xi  viv  ,  9.) 
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those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  iconic  siat  ies  erected,  yet  they  were 
destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  particular 
physical  powers  and  the  bodily  development  of  the 
athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar  skill  or  the 
peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete  had  excelled 
and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus  afforded  to 
♦he  artists  numerous  opportunities  of  representing 
figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and  actions.1 *  Stat¬ 
ues  erected  in  public,  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distinguished  persons,  are  men¬ 
tioned  very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  ap¬ 
pear  generally  to  have  been  portraits  (eUdveg,  statues 
iconicce).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we  know 
of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos,  which 
were  dedicated  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi  about  01. 50. * 
The  first  iconic  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogi- 
ton  were  made  by  Antenor  in  509  B.C.,  and  in  477 
B.C.  new  statues  of  the  same  persons  were  made  by 
Critias.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  nothing 
contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of  statuary 
than  the  contests  at  the  public  games,  as  they  not 
only  rendered  the  artists  familiar  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  attitudes,  and  with  the  most  beautifully 
developed  forms  of  the  bodies  of  the  athletes,  but 
also  afforded  to  them  numerous  opportunities  to 
represent  in  their  works  those  same  persons  and  at¬ 
titudes  which  they  had  seen  and  admired.  The  wi¬ 
dest  field  for  study  and  exercise  was  thus  opened  to 
the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  Gre¬ 
cian  art,  attempts  were  made  to  adorn  the  outside 
of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  period  we  are  now  describing  that  it  be¬ 
came  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  friezes, 
&c.,  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of  statues  of 
marble.  We  still  possess  two  great  works  of  this 
kind,  which  are  sufficient  to  show  their  general 
character  during  this  period.  1.  The  Selinuntine 
Marbles,  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples  on  the 
acropolis  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  which  were  discover¬ 
ed  in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell,  and  are 
at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo.  Those  be¬ 
longing  to  the  western  temple  appear  to  have  been 
made  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  as  they  show 
a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works  in  the  hie¬ 
ratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or  middle  tem¬ 
ple  show  indeed  a  considerable  advancement  of  the 
art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and  stiff;  they 
may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore  01.  75. 3  2.  The  JEginetan  Marbles  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1812,  in  the  island  of  H5gina,  and  are 
now  at  Munich  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Ba¬ 
varia.  They  consisted  of  eleven  statues,  which 
adorned  two  pediments  of  a  temple  of  Athena,  and 
represent  the  goddess  leading  the  dEacids  against 
Troy,  and  contain  manifest  allusions  to  the  war  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  Persians.  Many  small  holes 
in  the  marble  render  it  probable  that  originally  sev¬ 
eral  parts  of  these  statues,  perhaps  the  armour, 
were  of  bronze,  and  fixed  to  them  with  nails.  The 
general  character  of  these  HCginetan  statues  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  archaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation 
.of  nature.  The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint 
are  visible  on  all  parts  of  the  statues  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  representing  the  flesh.* 

Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  works  in  bronze 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues,  and  partly  reliefs.5 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  in  marble  relief,  which 
seem  to  form  the  transition  from  this  to  the  third 

1.  (Paus.,  vi.,  10,  ^  1 ;  viii.,40. — Schol.  ad  Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  init. 
— Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  10,  t)  6.) — 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  31.) — 3.  (Vi id.  S. 
Angell  and  Th.  Evans,  Sculptured  Metopes  discovered  among 
the  Ruins  of  Selinus,  Lond.,  18261—4  ( Vid.  Edw.  Lyon,  Out¬ 
lines  of  th  '  Egina  Marb'o  1829.'— 4  {Miiller.  Areliftol.,  p.  73, 
*<•  ) 


period,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Mi  seum  *  I 
is  not  always  easy  to  say  whether  a  work  made  ir. 
the  archaic  style  is  really  as  old  as  the  style  indi 
cates,  as  this  style  was  never  entirely  abandoned, 
and  was  retained  in  temple-statues  even  under  the 
Roman  emperors. 

III.  Third  Period,  from  01.  75  to  01.  111. 

(480-336  B.C.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arts  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wars  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con¬ 
viction  of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks,  who 
had  at  first  only  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen¬ 
sive.  The  fall  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias  raised 
Athens  in  472  B.C.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow¬ 
erful  navy,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
amounted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200  tal 
ents,  and  which,  from  462  B.C.,  were  deposited  in 
the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a  height 
of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  possessed. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  these  treasures  were  spent 
upon  war  ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first  to  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  the  city,  and  afterward  to  the  building  ol 
temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymnasia,  &c.  Among 
them  we  need  only  mention  the  Tlieseum,  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  the  Propylaea,  the  stone  theatre,  the  Pcecile, 
and  the  Odeum.  After  the  wars  with  Persia, 
Athens  appears  by  no  means  exhausted  or  broken 
down,  but  refreshed  and  strengthened,  like  nature 
after  a  heavy  storm. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literature :  it  became 
emancipated  from  its  ancient  fetters,  from  the  stiff¬ 
ness  and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  literature 
and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached  its 
culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty  works 
of  Phidias.  The  democratical  spirit  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts : 
no  vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented ; 
and  although  the  character  of  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  half,  yet,  on  the  whole,  all 
show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless  tran¬ 
quillity  of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all  the  great 
masterworks  of  Grecian  art.  The  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  the  calamities  which  accompanied  it,  pro¬ 
duced  a  change  in  the  state  of  things  ;  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  heroic 
race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed  the  mem¬ 
orable  events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sensuality  and 
an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became  the  prominent 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Athenian  people ; 
and  the  prevailing  desire  after  pleasures  and  strong 
excitements  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  injurious 
influence  upon  the  arts  also.  In  the  works  of  art 
which  were  produced  after  the  year  380  B.C.,  there 
was  no  longer  that  calm  and  sublime  majesty  which 
characterized  the  works  of  Phidias  and  his  more 
immediate  followers,  but  the  figures  were  more  pa¬ 
thetic,  and  calculated  to  have  a  greater  effect  upon 
the  senses  of  the  beholders.  The  different  stages 
of  the  arts  during  this  period  bears  the  most  str  iking 
analogy  with  the  three  phases  of  tragedy,  as  they 
lie  before  us  in  the  works  ol  the  three  great  drama¬ 
tists,  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

Argos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the  works 
of  the  Athenian  and  Argive  artists  spread  over  all 
Greece,  and  became  the  irodels  for  other  Greek 
artists. 

1.  (Vid.  Combe,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Museum,  ii.,  p.  6  and  7 

Specimens  of  Anc.  Sculpture,  pi.  11.) 
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1  he  development  of  statuary  at  Athens  and  Ar¬ 
gos  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis'of  Athens  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegiurn,  the  former  of  whom,  al- 
thoogh  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the  ear- 1 
liei  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mentioned  representations  of  gods 
in  a  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
spirited  horses,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.1  Py¬ 
thagoras  was  distinguished  for  the  perfection  with 
which  he  expressed  the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair 
in  his  athletic  statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions 
and  the  powerful  expression  of  these  statues,  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  made  the  beholders  feel  the  pains 
whish  the  individuals  represented  were  suffering.2  i 
Several  of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and 
Pliny.  The  career  of  Phidias  the  Athenian  begins 
about  01.  82.  The  genius  of.this  artist  was  so  great 
and  so  generally  recognised,  that  all  the  great  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  age  of  Pericles  were 
placed  under  his  direction,  and  thus  the  whole  host 
of  artists  who  were  at  that  time  assembled  at  Ath¬ 
ens  were  engaged  in  working  out  his  designs  and 
ideas.3  He  himself  was  chiefly  engaged  in  execu¬ 
ting  the  colossal  works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states 
with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  other  works  in 
bronze  and  marble.  The  first  among  these  works 
is  the  statue  of  Pallas  Parthenos  (made  about  01. 
83,  3),  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  statue  was  twenty- 
six  cubits  in  height,  and  represented  the  goddess 
in  a  long  robe  and  in  armour.  She  made  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  most  majestic  and  victorious  being. 
A  description  of  the  statue  is  given  by  Pausanias.* 
It  was  frequently  imitated  in  antiquity  in  marble 
statues  and  upon  coins,  and  from  these  imitations, 
and  the  descriptions  we  possess  of  it,  Quatremere  de 
Quincy5  has  made  a  very  unsuccessful  attempt  at 
restoring  the  original  statue.  The  robe  which  Pal¬ 
las  wore  was  of  gold,  forty-four  talents  in  weight, 
vnough  its  thickness  was  not  much  above  a  line.6 
The  gold  was  taken  off  and  used  for  other  purposes 
in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The  style  of 
thi~  —>s.  like  that  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias,  ex¬ 
treme..,  simple,  yet  grand  and  sublime ;  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  the  pedestal  were  beautifully  adorned 
with  scenes  belonging  to  the  story  of  Attica.  A 
second  work  of  Phidias,  which  was  still  more  ad¬ 
mired,  was  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (made 
in  01.  86),  who  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  #po- 
vof.  The  statue  was,  like  that  of  Pallas,  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  without  the  pedestal,  forty  feet 
high.  The  great  richness  with  which  the  throne, 
sceptre,  and  the  pedestal  of  this  simple  but  majestic 
representation  of  the  father  of  the  gods  were  adorn¬ 
ed,  the  profound  wisdom  in  the  proportions  of  the 
colossal  work,  and  the  sublime  idea  which  the  artist 
had  formed  and  here  imbodied  of  the  majesty  of 
Zeus,  made  this  statue  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  idea  of  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Phidias  by  the  celebrated  verses 
of  Homer,7  and  the  impression  which  the  god  in  this 
work  made  upon  the  beholder  was  that  of  a  god  ru¬ 
ling  in  omnipotence,  and  yet  graciously  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  man,  and  to  grant  his  wishes.8 
The  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  existed  till  A.D. 
475,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  Constanti¬ 
nople,  whither  it  had  been  transported  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodosius  I.  The  most  colossal  statue  of 
Phidias  was  his  Athena  Promachos,  of  bronze, 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19, $  11.— Quintil.,  xii.,  10,  $  7.— Cic., 

Brut.,  18. — Lucian,  Imag.,  6.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  t)  4. 

— Paus.,  vi.,  6, 1)  1  ;  13,  ^  4.) — 3.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  12.) — 4.  (i.,  24, 

&  5,  <fcc. — Compare  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  $  4.) — 5.  (Monum.  et 
Ouvrag.  d’Art,  Ant.  restituds,  i.,  p.  63.)  —  6.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  13, 

with  the  comment.) — 7.  (II.,  i.,  528,  &c.) — 8.  ( Vid.  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Pausanias,  v.,  11. — Compare  Liv.,  xlv.,  28. — Quintil.,  xii., 
10,  t>  9. — Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Jup.  Olymp.,  ii.,  11. — Flax- 
tn»n,  Lect.  on  Sculp.,  pi.  19  and  20.) 
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which  was  fifty  feet  hieh  without  taking  the  pedes 
tal  into  account.1  It  stood  on  the  Acropolis,  be¬ 
tween  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propylasa,  rising  above 
each  of  these  buildings,  so  that  it  was  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  sailors  when  they  approached  the  coast 
of  Attica.  This  work,  however,  was  not  completed 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  finished  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion  later  by  Mys.2  Phidias  was  greatest  in  the 
representation  of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portray¬ 
ing  the  character  of  Athena,  which  he  represented 
with  various  modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike 
goddess,  and  sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful 
protectress  of  the  arts.3 

We  do  not  read  of  many  disciples  of  Phidias,  :iut 
the  most  distinguished  among  them  were  Agorac- 
ritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athens.  Both, 
though  the  latter  with  greater  independence,  applied 
their  skill,  like  their  master,  to  statues  of  the  gods ; 
both  were  especially  renowned  for  the  great  beauty, 
softness,  and  calm  majesty  with  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  goddesses,  in  the  composition  of  which  they 
rivalled  each  other.  Some  of  the  statues  of  Alcam¬ 
enes  were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  espe¬ 
cially  his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens, 
Hephaestus,  and  also  the  groups  in  the  pediment  ol 
the  temple  at  Olympia.  The  most  celebrated  stat¬ 
ue  of  Agoracritus  was  the  Nemesis  of  Rhamnus, 
which  had  originally  been  intended  as  an  Aphrodite 
to  compete  with  that  of  Alcamenes,  but  was  after¬ 
ward,  by  the  addition  of  proper  attributes,  consecra¬ 
ted  as  a  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Phidias, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himself  These  works  are : 

1.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieze  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metouea 
represent  the  exploits  of  Heracles,  and  the  e  glit 
others  those  of  Theseus.  The  figures  in  the  frieze 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  work¬ 
ed  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  of  Phidias. 
Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher  than  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of  these  figures 
are  in  the  British  Museum.4 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefs  in  mar¬ 
ble,  a  great  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  cella,  some  co¬ 
lossal  figures,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  the  two 
pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of  these 
works  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
They  have  been  described  and  commented  upon  so 
often,  that  they  require  no  farther  mention  here.* 
The  best  work,  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  these 
sculptures  is  concerned,  is  Brondsted’s  Reisen, 
vol.  ii. 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  Temple  of  Nike  Ap- 
teros  belong,  indeed,  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Phidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school.  They  represent,  with  great  liveli¬ 
ness  and  energy,  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians, 
and  of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are 
at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  that 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
of  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 

1.  (Strab.,  vi.,  p.  278.) — 2.  (Paus.,  i.,  28,  $  2.)  —  3  (Plin.,  H 
N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  I)  1. — Pans.,  i.,  28,  $  2.  —  Lucian,  Imag.,  6.)  —  4 
(Compare  Stuart,  Ant.,  iii.,c.  1.) — 5.  (Vid.  Memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin’s  pursuits  in  Greece,  2d  ed.,  1815  -  • 
Cockerell,  Marbles  of  the  Brit.  Mus  ,  p.  vi.l 
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^uetices  of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  they  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without  sup¬ 
pressing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential,  and 
without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  nature, 
produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty :  these 
wTorks  show  lively  movements  combined  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace  united 
with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after  effect, 
or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculptures 
alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the  ancient 
critics,  who  state  that  the  peyaAeZov  and  oepvdv,  or 
the  grand  and  the  sublime,  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  Phidias  and  his  school.1 *  Phidias  was 
the  H2schylus  of  statuaiy,  and  it  may  be  safely  assert¬ 
ed  that,  although  the  art  subsequently  made  certain 
progress  in  the  execution  of  details,  yet  Phidias  and 
his  school  were  never  excelled  by  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Phidias  must  have  exercised  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  are  executed 
in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only  mention 
two  as  the  most  important. 

1.  The  Phigalian  marbles,  which  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  Olympiad  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  plates  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieze  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  Centaurs  and  Amazons,  and  one 
plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a  chariot 
by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on  the  Attic 
temples ;  but  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  great  dif¬ 
ferences,  for  the  Phigalian  marbles  sometimes  show 
a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  borders  on  ex¬ 
travagance,  while  some  figures  are  incorrectly  drawn 
and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best  descriptions  of 
them  are  those  in  Bassi  relievi  della  Grecia,  disegn. 
da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in  Stackelberg’s  Apol- 
lotempel  zu  Basso,  in  Arcadien  u.  die  daselbst  ausge- 
grab  Bildwerke,  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Paeoinus  of  Mende  and  Al- 
camenes  of  Athens.*  Several  fragments  of  these 
sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829,  and  are  at 
present  at  Paris.3  The  figures  of  these  marbles 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient 
style,  and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do 
not  nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  simplicity  of  the 
works  of  Phidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Phidias,  the  school 
of  Argos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by  Poly- 
cletus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his  statues 
of  gods,4  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in  his 
colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Argos  farther  than  Phidi¬ 
as.5  But  the  art  of  making  bronze  statues  of  athle¬ 
tes  was  carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection  : 
ideal  youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in 
which  he  excelled.  Among  his  statues  of  gods  we 
only  know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of  hu¬ 
man  beings,  in  which,  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthful  figures  in  their 
purest  beauty,  and  with  the  most  accurate  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body.6 *  One 
of  these  statues,  a  youthful  doryphorus,  was  made 
witl.  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 

1.  (Demetr.,  De  Eloc.,  14.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  De  Isocrat.,  p.  542.) 
—2.  (Paus.,  v.,  16.) — 3.  (Expddit.  Scientif.  de  la  Mor4e,  pi.  74- 
78j_4.  (Quinctil.,  xii.,  10,  $  7,  <fec.— Cic.,  Brut.,  18.)— 5  (Plin., 
H.  N  xxxiv.,  19,  I)  2.)  —  6.  (Id.,  1.  c. — Compare  Strab.,  viii.,  p. 
472.! 


of  the  parts  of  t  ie  body,  that  it  was  looked  uptn  fly 
the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this  point.' 
Polycletus  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  tha 
same  subject,  and  it  may  be  that  his  doryphorus 
was  intended  to  give  a  practical  specimen  of  the 
rules  he  had  laid  down  in  his  treatise.  He  gained 
a  victory  over  Phidias  in  the  representation  of  an 
Amazon,  which  must,  consequently,  have  been  a 
figure  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  female  beauty 
combined  with  a  manly  character.*  Polycletus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among  which 
that  of  Artemon  Periphoretus,  a  mechanician  of  the 
time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 

Myron  of  Eleutheraj,  about  Olympiad  87,  was,  like 
Polycletus,  a  disciple  of  Ageladas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycletus,  and,  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concern¬ 
ed,  his  works  were  most  pleasing  ;  but  “  animi  sen¬ 
ses  non  expressit ,”  says  Pliny.3  The  cow  of  Myron 
in  bronze  was  celebrated  in  all  antiquity.4  Pliny 
mentions  a  considerable  number  of  his  works,  among 
which  a  dog,  a  discobolus,  pentathli,  and  pancrati- 
asts  were  most  celebrated ;  the  last  of  them  were 
especially  distinguished  for  their  eurythmia,  and  the 
animation  displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as 
for  the  most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among 
his  statues  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colos 
sal  group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.6  In  his  execution 
of  the  hair,  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the 
ancient  style. 

The  deviation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Phidias  was  still  more  manifest  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The  for¬ 
mer  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details,  but 
was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value  of 
his  works,  whence  he  was  designated  by  the  nick¬ 
name  of  KaraT7]^i.T£xvog.  Quinctilian6  says  of  him, 
'•'■nimius  in  veritate On  the  whole,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  afterward,  the  greater  part  of  the  artists 
continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  Polycle¬ 
tus,  and  that  the  principal  productions  in  Pelopon¬ 
nesus  were  bronze  statues  of  athletes,  and  statues 
erected  in  honour  of  other  distinguished  persons.8 

The  change  which  took  place  after  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
fail  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  was  as  different  from  that  of  Phidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was 
from  that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with 
Persia.  It  was  especially  Scopas  of  Paros  and 
Praxiteles  of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after 
Myron  and  Polycletus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their 
time  in  their  productions.  Their  works  expressed 
the  softer  feelings,  and  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
such  as  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon,  and 
captivate  the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the 
chief  masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  combine  these  things,  which  were  command¬ 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime 
conception  of  the  ideas  which  they  imbodied  in 
their  works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked 
in  the  same  style ;  the  legendary  circles  to  which 
most  of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those 
of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite,  which  also  show  the 


1.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  86  ;  Orat.,  2.— Quinctil.,  v.,  12,  t)  21.— Lucian, 

De  Saltat.,  75.)  —  2.  (Muller,  Archfto].,  p.  109.)  —  3.  (H.  N., 

xxxiv.,  19,  <)  3.)  —4.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.,  viii.,  194,  &c,  —  Propert., 

ii.,  31,  7.)  —  5.  (Plin.,  1.  c.— Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  iv.,  3.  —  Strab.,  xiv.k 

p.  637.)  —  6.  (xii.,  10, $  9.)  —  7.  (Compare  Lucian,  Phil.,  18.— 

Plin.,  Epist.,  xii.,  6.)  —  8.  (Paus.,  x.,  9,  M  ;  vi.,  2,  $4  —  Plut- 

Lysand.,  1,  18  — De  Orac.  Pyth.,  2.; 
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character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  was  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Thidias,  and  it  is  indeed  true  that  its  pro¬ 
ductions  are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  partic¬ 
ular  are,  in  one  sense,  unrivalled ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholders  was 
by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating  nature 
as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors.  Pliny1 
mentions  a  number  of  works  of  Scopas,  some  of 
which  he  himself  saw  at  Rome.  Among  them  were 
Aphrodite,  Pothos,  Phaethon,  Apollo,  a  sitting  Deme¬ 
ter,  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achilles,  the  Nereids  riding 
on  dolphins,  and  a  number  of  other  marine  deities.® 
Whether  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  stood  in  a  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo  at  Rome,  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  among  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves.  This  group  was  discovered  in 
1583,  near  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  at  Rome,  and  the 
greater  number  of  its  fragments  is  at  present  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  but  some  figures  are  in  other 
museums ;  Munich  possesses  the  finest  head  of  all 
the  Niobids.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion  whether  the  group  discovered  in  1583  is  the 
original  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  or  only  a 
copy ;  but,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
probable  opinion,  these  remains  are  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  relics  of  ancient  art ;  the  mother  Niobe  herself, 
especially,  is  unrivalled.3  The  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Scopas. 
The  transition  in  all  departments  of  the  arts,  from 
the  ancient  simplicity  to  the  representation  of  sub¬ 
jects  exciting  sensual  desires  and  appetites,  was 
exceedingly  &'.owr  and  gradual ;  and  thus,  although 
in  the  works  of  Praxiteles  youthful  and  female 
beauty  appears  naked,  and  clothed  with  all  the 
charms  that  art  can  bestow,  and  although  many  of 
his  figures  were  represented  in  actions  and  situa¬ 
tions  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  yet  we 
cannot  say  that  they  displayed  any  kind  of  sensual¬ 
ity.  His  most  celebrated  works  were:  1.  Figures 
of  Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  Maenades.4  2.  Statues  of 
Eros  for  various  parts  of  Greece.5  3.  Statues  of 
Aphrodite.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  were 
the  Aphrodite  of  Cos  ( velata  specie*),  and,  above  all, 
the  naked  Aphrodite  of  Cnidus,  which  stood  in  a 
chapel  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  open  on 
all  sides.  This  statue  was  of  such  extraordinary 
beauty,  that,  as  Pliny  states,  many  persons  sailed 
to  Cnidus  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.7 
Some  critics  have  asserted  that  the  Venus  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Medicean  is  the  Cnidian  Ve¬ 
nus  of  Praxiteles,  or  a  copy  of  it,  but  Visconti  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  is  impossible.  There  is 
much  more  sensuality  in  the  Medicean  Venus  than 
we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  existed  in  that  of 
Cnidus.  Praxiteles  had  also  great  reputation  for 
his  statues  of  the  most  beautiful  hetaerae,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  took  the  most  charming  among  them  as 
models  for  his  representations  of  Aphrodite.  There 
was  also  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  representing  Apollo, 
surnamed  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  which 
had  great  reputation  in  antiquity.8 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of  Prax¬ 
iteles.  There  were  several  works  of  the  former  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  he  made  his  art  sub¬ 
servient  to  passions  and  sensual  desires.  Pliny® 
mentions  among  his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma 
at  Pergamus,  which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  ^  7.) — 2.  (Compare  Paus.,  i.,  43,  t)  6  ;  vi., 
15,  t)  2.) — 3.  ( Vtd.  Galena  di  Firenze,  Stat.,  p.  i.,  4,  1,  <fcc.) — 4. 
(Paus.,  vi.,  26,  <)  1. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  t)  10  ;  xxxvi.,  4,  t)  5. 
—  Paus.,  i.,  20,  t)  1  ;  43, 1)  5. — Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  591.)  —  5.  (Plin., 
H.  N.,  1.  «.  — Lucian,  Amor.,  11,  17.  —  Paus.,  ix.,  27.  —  Cic.,  c. 
Verr.,  iv.,  *.)-  n  (plin.,  1.  c.) — 7.  (Compare  Lucian,  Amor.,  13  ; 
.inag.,  6.) — 8.  (Muller,  Arch.,  p.  121.) — 9  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4, 1)  6.) 
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that  we  hear  of  in  Grecian  art.  A  similar  spiru 
pervaded  the  works  of  Leochares  (a  Ganymede* 
carried  by  an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  whi 
was  the  first  that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of 
Hermaphroditus,  and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying 
Jocaste.1  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  po*-- 
ti  ait-statues  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  members  of  the 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.1 
Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began  to  give 
much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the  year  350 
B.C.,  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age,  such 
as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and  Bryaxis,  were 
engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the  magnificent  mauso¬ 
leum  of  Mausolus,  a  general  description  of  which  is 
given  by  Pliny.® 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  artists,  however 
widely  their  works  differed  Tom  those  of  the  school 
of  Phidias,  may  yet  be  regjrded  as  having  only  con¬ 
tinued  and  developed  its  jwinciptes  of  art  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  direction  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Euphranor  and  Lysippus  «f  Sicyon  carried  out  the 
principles  of  the  Argi  ve  set  nol  of  Poly  cletus.4  Their 
principal  object  was  to  represent  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  degree  of  physical  beauty,  and  of  athletic  and 
heroic  power.  Lysippus  was  the  greater  of  the 
two :  he  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful  artists  that 
have  ever  lived,  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  less 
than  1500  figures.  Among  the  heroes  Heracles  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  of  Lysippus, 
for  he  made  several  statues  of  him,  representing  him 
in  various  situations,8  and  his  figures  of  this  hero 
served  as  types  for  subsequent  artists.  We  still 
possess  some  representations  of  Heracles  which 
are  considered  to  be  imitations  of  his  works.  The 
most  celebrated  among  his  portrait- statues  were 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great.6  The  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Lysippus  and  his  school  is  a  dose  imita¬ 
tion  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to  represent 
bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  manner ;  its  ten¬ 
dency  is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of 
former  times  disappear  more  and  more,  and  make 
way  for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  made 
statues  of  gods,  but  they  did  not  properly  belong  to 
his  sphere  ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  refuse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execution 
of  the  details  {argulixz  operum),  upon  the  correct  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  upon 
making  portrait-statues  slender  and  tall  above  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  features  which 
characterize  the  next  period  appear  in  the  school  ot 
Lysippus. 

IV.  Fourth  Period,  from  Ol.  Ill  to  Ol.  158. 

(336-146  B.C.) 

Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  development,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces,  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  works. 
Hence  the  periods  which  followed  could  not  do 
much  more  than  imitate,  and  their  productions  are 
better  or  worse  in  proportion  as  they  were  founded 
upon  the  study  of  earlier  works  or  not.  But  even 
this  period  of  eclecticism  has  nevertheless  produced 
statues  and  groups  worthy  of  the  highest  admira¬ 
tion,  and  which  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
best  works  of  antiquity.  The  very  slow  decay  of 
the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
literature,  is  indeed  a  strange  phenomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period,  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  that  of  Sicyon  continued 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  19,  t)  17  and  20.  —  Plut.,  De  Aud. 
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to  flourish,  especially  in  werks  of  bronze  ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made  until  the 
art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens  about 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Lysippus 
gave  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  disciple 
Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the  hun¬ 
dred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high,  and  partly  of  metal.  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  225  B.C.1 *  Antiquarians  assign  to  this  part 
.of  the  fourth  period  several  very  beautiful  works 
still  extant,  as  the  magnificent  group  of  Laoeoon 
and  his  sons,  which  was  discovered  in  1506  near 
the  baths  of  Titus,  and  is  at  present  at  Rome.  This 
is,  next  to  Niobe,  the  most  beautiful  among  the  ex¬ 
tant  works  of  ancient  art  ;  it  was,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists :  Agesan- 
der,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodoru* s.*  The  celebrated 
Farnesian  bull  is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian 
artists,  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus.* 

In  the  various  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  the  arts  were  more  or  less 
cultivated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master- 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new 
capitals,  but  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  up  in 
several  of  them.  Alexandrea,  Pergamus,  and  Se- 
leucia  rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in 
literature.  At  Pergamus  the  celebrated  groups 
were  composed  which  represented  the  victories  of 
Attalus  and  Eumenes  over  the  Gauls.4  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  some5  that  the  so-called  dying  gladiator 
at  Rome  is  a  statue  of  a  Gaul,  which  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  one  of  these  groups.  Ephesus  also  had 
a  flourishing  school  of  art,  which  appears  to  have 
followed,  in  the  main,  the  style  of  Lysippus,  and 
excelled,  like  that  of  Pergamus,  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  battle  scenes.  The  Borghese  fighter  in  the 
Louvre  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian 
Agasias,  and  to  have  originally  formed  a  part  of 
such  a  battle  scene.  In  Syria,  too,  art  flourished 
at  Antiochia  until  the  time  of  Antiochus  IV.,  before 
whose  reign  a  number  of  statues  had  already  been 
carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  new  monarchies  statues  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  made,  and  when  they  were  executed, 
they  were,  in  most  cases,  copies  from  earlier  works, 
as  the  character  in  which  the  gods  were  represented 
had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artists  ventured 
to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become  typical.  Por¬ 
trait-statues  of  kings  increased,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of  the  kings  and  the 
flattery  of  the  artists  created  a  new  kind  of  statues: 
the  princes  were  frequently  identified  with  certain 
•deities,  and  were  consequently  represented  as  such, 
with  all  the  requisite  attributes.  In  many  cases 
the  mere  bust  of  a  king  was  put  upon  the  body  of  a 
statue  of  a  god.  This  was  a  most  dangerous  rock 
for  artists  ;  for  the  simple  representation  of  a  king 
in  the  shape  of  a  god,  which  commenced  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  in¬ 
sufficient  mark  of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated 
into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  flattery  : 
pomp,  and  show,  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mis¬ 
taken  for  art.  Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also 
shown  in  the  monstrous  number  of  statues  that 
were  erected  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus  had  360,  or,  according  to  others, 
1500  statues  erected  to  him.*  When  the  honour 
of  a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 


L  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  18. — Meursius,  Rhodus,  i.,  16.) — 2. 
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such  numbers  of  statues,  the  workmanship  natural 
ly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour  sank 
in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  combine  with  the  statues  of  kings  and 
generals  symbolical  ^presentations  of  towns,  wh'ch 
are  called  tx>xcu  noleuv.  In  Magna  Graecia  aA 
gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars  with  llifc 
Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua,  from  which 
all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome,  affords  us  an 
instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder  which  were 
committed  by  the  Romans  in  other  towns  of  Italy 
But  even  after  the  Roman  conquests,  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have  ceased  altogether, 
as  we  must  infer  from  the  numerous  works  found 
at  Pompeii,  some  of  which  possess  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  and  beauty  than  might  have  been  ex 
pected  in  works  of  so  late  a  date.  In  Sicily  the 
activity  of  the  artists  appears  to  have  ceased  aftei 
the  Roman  conquest,  for  the  numerous  works  with 
which  Syracuse  was  adorned,  and  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero,1  mostly  belong  to 
an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mum- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived  at 
Athens :  and,  although  the  artists  were  far  inferioi 
to  those  of  former  times,  yet  they  still  produced 
works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed  their 
good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  masterworks 
of  their  predecessors  the  subjects  of  study  and  imi¬ 
tation.*  Among  those  who  contributed  most  to 
this  revival  of  statuary  were  Cleomenes  (who  made 
the  Medicean  Venus,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Cnidus, 
but  inferior  in  point  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son 
Cleomenes  (by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Lou¬ 
vre,  which  shows  an  exquisite  workmanship,  but 
little  life),  Glycon,  Apollonius,  and  others. 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  afterward,  the  Romans,  in  the  conquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arts  had  flourished,  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  carry  away  the  works  of 
art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted,  in  many  cases,  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most  pre 
cious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  ol 
chairs  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure,  and  at  any  time.  At  first  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
cellus  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  their 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  ^Etolians,  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and,  above 
all,  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently  the 
victories  over  Mithradates  and  Cleopatra,  filled  thf- 
Roman  temples  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest  va 
riety  of  works  of  art.  After  the  taking  of  Corinth, 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  provinces  be 
gan  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in  works  of  art 
which  was  probably  more  owing  to  the  fashion  pre¬ 
vailing  among  the  Roman  grandees  than  to  any  real 
taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arts :  they  now  robbed 
whatever  they  could  to  adorn  their  own  residences. 
Sometimes  either  their  avarice  or  necessity  induced 
them  to  melt  down  the  most  precious  works  with¬ 
out  any  regard  t  )  artistic  worth.  The  sacrilegious 
plunder  of  temples,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  sa 
cred  statues  from  the  public  sanctuaries,  which  had 
at  first  been  prevented  to  some  extent  by  the  pon¬ 
tiffs,  became  afterward  a  common  practice.  The 
manner  in  which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one 
of  many  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  rob¬ 
beries  were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam¬ 
ples,  and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
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fiotwitl  standing  all  this,  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del¬ 
phi,  Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing.1 * 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  statu¬ 
ary  during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  statuary  among  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  146  B.C. 

The  Etruscans  were,  on  the  whole,  an  industri¬ 
ous  and  enterprising  people.  Different  hypotheses 
ha7e  been  proposed  to  account  fo,  the  cultivation 
of  ae  arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  pecu-  j 
liar  style  in  some  of  their  productions.  Some  wri¬ 
ters  think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii ; 
others,  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pelas- 
gian  tribe.  \\?h  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of  south¬ 
ern  Italy ;  and  their  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East, 
also,  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in  Etru¬ 
ria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations  as 
those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among  the 
Babylonians.  However  this  may  have  been  effect¬ 
ed,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at  an 
early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here  supplied 
the  place  of  wood,  Zoava,  used  in  Greece)  and  in 
bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  267  B.C.,  no  less  than  2000  bronze 
statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at  Volsinii,®  and 
numerous  works  of  Etruscan  art  are  still  extant, 
which  show  great  vigour  and  life,  though  they  do 
not  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty.  Among 
them  we  may  mention  the  Chimsera  of  Arretium  (at 
Florence)  ;  the  Capitoline  She-wolf,3  which  was 
dedicated  in  B.C.  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Arezzo  (now 
at  Florence),  and  others.  Some  of  their  statues 
are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of  a  char¬ 
acter  ^xsculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely  different 
from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and  ugly ; 
others,  again,  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in  their 
movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the  figures 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations  of  Asi¬ 
atic  nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronze,  such  as 
candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c.,  embellished 
with  various  ornaments  and  figures,  were  very 
highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at  Athens  at  a 
time  when  the  arts'  were  still  flourishing  there.4 
Their  works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit. 

The  Romans,  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.*  During  the  early  part  of  the  Republic,  the 
works  executed  at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  use¬ 
ful  and  practical,  and  not  of  an  ornamental  charac¬ 
ter,  and  statuary  was,  in  consequence,  little  cultiva¬ 
ted.  But  in  the  course  of  time,  the  senate  and  the 
people,  as  well  as  foreign  states,  which  were  in¬ 
debted  to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  stat¬ 
ues  to  distinguished  persons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.6  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  which  we 
can  consider  as  really  historical  are  the  statues  of 
Attus  Navius,7  of  Minucius  outside  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemira,  and  of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades,  which 

1.  (Vid.  VcStkel,  Ueber  die  Wegfiihrung  der  Alten  Kunst- 
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stood  in  the  corners  of  the  comitium  roin  the  yeai 
B.C.  314  down  to  the  dictatorship  of  Sulla.1  Th« 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Greek  work¬ 
manship.  The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deity  was. 
according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  made  of  the 
confiscated  property  of  Spurius  Cassius,  about  485 
B.C.S  Two  other  metal  statues  of  gods  were  the 
Capitoline  Hercules,  306  B.C.,3  and  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  made  about  490  B.C.4  The  number  of 
statues  of  men  in  the  Forum  appears  soon  to  have 
|  become  very  great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have 
had  them  erected  there  without  any  right :  hence, 
in  161  B.C.,the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  andM. 
Popilius  removed  from  the  Forum  all  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.*  A  statue  of 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the 
porticus  of  Metellus.  The  artists  by  whom  these 
and  other  statues  were  executed  were  undoubtedly 
Greeks  and  Etruscans. 

V.  Fifth  Period,  from  Ol.  158  (B.C.  146)  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire. 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  capital  of  neai- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  through  its 
intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  and  polit¬ 
ical  power.  But  it  nevertheless  became  the  centre 
of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted  thither 
from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  seek¬ 
ing  employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste  for. 
and  were  as  little  concerned  about  the  arts  as  ever.6 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans  who,  either  from  an  affected  or  an  hon¬ 
est  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the  vain 
hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  times 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  nnd 
disguise  his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in¬ 
tellectual  Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.  This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  would 
have  perished  at  once ;  now  it  continued  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate,  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  when  it  has 
continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances,  there  were  a  number  of  distinguished  ar¬ 
tists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  produced  works  of  great  beauty  and 
merit.  We  need  only  mention  such  names  as  Pasi- 
teles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for  the  Temple 
of  Metellus;7  Arcesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions 
several  highly  valued  works,  and  whose  models 
were  prized  more  than  the  statues  of  others ;  De- 
cius,  who  even  ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art 
of  founding  metal  statues ;  Praxiteles,  Diogenes, 
and  others.  During  the  Empire  the  arts  declined, 
and,  with  some  noble  exceptions,  merely  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  vanity,  luxuries,  and  caprices  of  the 
emperors.8  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny,* 
has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  there  were  no  more 
minds  to  be  represented,  the  representations  of  the 
bodies  were  likewise  neglected.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  excellent  and  talented  sculptors  still  arose,  and 
adorned  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  beautiful 
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groups.  Pliny1  mentions  is  such  Craterus,  Pytho- 
dorus,  Polydectes,  Hermolaus,  a  second  Pythodorus, 
\rtemon,  and  Aphrodisius  of  Tralles.  In  the  time 
of  Nero,  who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with 
Zenodorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  fallen  into  oblivion. 
In  A.D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol,  and 
was  afterward  changed  into  a  statue  of  Commodus 
by  altering  the  head.8  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  Empire  were, 
} .  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those  adorn¬ 
ing  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  represented 
the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  triumph  over 
Judaea  The  invention  and  grouping  of  the  figures 
are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  execution  is  careless. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reliefs  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of  Domitian,  in  which  the 
drapery  in  particular  is  very  bad.  2.  Statues  and 
ousts  of  the  emperors.  These  may  again  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  classes,  and  are  easiest  distinguished  by 
the  costumes  in  -which  they  are  represented.  They 
are  (a.)  faithful  portraits  in  the  costume  of  ordinary 
life  {toga),  or  in  the  attire  of  warriors  ( statute  thora- 
tata),  generally  in  an  attitude  as  if  they  were  ad¬ 
dressing  a  body  of  men,  as,  e.  g.,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Augustus  in  the  palace  Grimani.  To  this  class 
also  belong  the  equestrian  statues,  and  the  statues 
upon  triumphal  cars  with  from  two  to  six  horses, 
and  sometimes  even  with  elephants,  which  were 
frequently  made  for  emperors  out  of  mere  vanity, 
and  without  there  having  been  any  real  triumph  to 
occasion  such  a  work.3  (b.)  Such  statues  as  were 
intended  to  show  the  individual  in  an  exalted,  hero¬ 
ic,  or  deified  character.  Among  those  were  reck¬ 
oned  the  so-called  Achillean  statues,  which  were 
first  made  in  the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  na¬ 
ked,  and  bore  a  hasta  in  one  hand  ■*  and,  secondly, 
statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  covering  the  loins. 
These  statues  were  intended  to  represent  an  em¬ 
peror  as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes  also  as  an  Apollo.® 
This  method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god 
was  at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are  like¬ 
wise  either  simple  and  faithful  portraits,  or  they  are 
idealized  as  goddesses  :  specimens  of  each  kind  are 
still  extant.  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  time,  of  combining  allegorical  representations 
of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments  erected 
in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them  were 
made  by  very  distinguished  artists.6  In  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  the  column  of  Trajan,  with  sculptures 
representing  the  victory  of  this  emperor  over  the 
Dacians,  and  other  similar  works,  were  executed. 
We  also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
;n  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  statua  thoracata  of  Trajan,  and  several  fine  busts 
of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  statuary  had  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperors  and  the 
members  of  their  families.  But  in  the  reign  of  Ha¬ 
drian  the  arts  seemed  to  begin  a  new  sera.  He  him¬ 
self  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover  and  connoisseur 


1.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  4,  t)  11.) — 2.  (Id.,  xxxiv.,  18. — Herodian,  i., 
15.) — 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.  22. — Stat.,  Sylv.,  i.,  1. — Mart.,  ix.,  69. 
—Tacit.,  De  Orat.,  8,  11. — Juv.,  vii.,  126. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
Ift) — 4.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Muller,  Arch.,  p.  219.)  —  6.  (Strab., 
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oi  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not  only  at  Rome,  b,n 
in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  great  villa  of  Tra¬ 
jan  below  Tivoli,  the  ruins  of  which  cover  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  ten  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  was 
richer  in  works  of  art  than  any  other  place  in  Italy 
Here  more  works  of  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
ground  than  anywhere  else  within  the  same  com¬ 
pass.  Hadrian  was  fond  of  the  ancient  forms  in 
art  as  well  as  in  language,  and  many  works  /n  the 
archaic  style  still  extant  may  have  been  executed 
at  this  time.  Some  statues  made  at  this  time  com¬ 
bine  Egyptian  stiffness  with  Grecian  elegance,  and 
especially  the  representations  of  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  that  of  Isis,  are  half  Greek  and  half  Egyp¬ 
tian.  But  by  the  side  of  this  strange  school  there 
existed  another,  in  which  the  pure  Greek  style  was 
cultivated,  and  which  has  produced  works  worthy 
of  the  highest  admiration.  Foremost  among  these 
stand  the  statues  and  busts  of  Antinous,  for  whom 
the  emperor  entertained  a  passionate  partiality,  at  id 
who  was  represented  in  innumerable  works  of  art. 
The  colossal  bust  of  Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reck¬ 
oned  one  of  the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is 
placed  by  some  critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best 
works  that  Greece  has  produced.  The  two  cen¬ 
taurs  of  black  marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong 
to  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  one  of  them  is  executed 
in  an  old  and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  little 
Eros  riding  on  his  back ;  the  other  looks  more  like 
an  intoxicated  satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to  this 
period,  as  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  used  before 
the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement  and 
brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  effects  remained  visible  for  some  time  during 
the  reign  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus  Pius  built 
the  great  villa  at  Lanuvium,  of  which  ruins  are  still 
extant,  and  where  many  excellent  works  of  art  have 
been  discovered.  But  sophistry  and  pedantic  learn¬ 
ing  now  began  to  regard  the  arts  with  the  same 
contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the  Romans  had  for¬ 
merly  done.  The  frieze  of  a  temple,  which  the  sen¬ 
ate  caused  to  be  erected  to  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina,  is  adorned  with  griffons  and  vessels  of 
very  exquisite  workmanship  ;  but  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  emperors  show  in  many  parts  an  af¬ 
fected  elegance,  while  the  features  of  the  counte¬ 
nance  are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies  of  nature. 
The  best  among  the  extant  works  of  this  time  are 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  of  gilt 
bronze,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  column 
of  M.  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  representing  scenes  of 
his  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  The  busts  which 
we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faustina,  and  Lucius 
Verus,  are  executed  with  very  great  care,  especially 
as  regards  the  hair.  The  number  of  the  extant 
busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts  to  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  the  rate  at  which  busts  of  emperors 
were  sometimes  multiplied,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  senate  sometimes  ordained  that 
the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in  the  house  of 
every  citizen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  mannerb  m. 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  fen.  de 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  natural  hair,  the  artists  made  it  a  point 
to  show  that  it  was  a  aige  peruque,  which  in  some 
cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure. 

( Vid .  Galerus.)  In  the  time  of  Caracalla  many 
statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander  the 
|  Great.  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  admirer  oi 
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tatues,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art,  but  because 
le  delighted  in  the  representations  of  great  and  good 
men.1  The  reliefs  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  representing  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians,  Arabs,  and  the  Adiabenians,  have  scarce¬ 
ly  any  artistic  merits.  During  this  time  of  decay 
the  custom  arose  of  adorning  the  sarcophagi  with 
figures  in  high  relief,  representing  scenes  from  the 
legechs  of  Demeter,  Dionysus,  and  from  the  he¬ 
roic  ages  of  Greece  ;  sometimes,  also,  the  fable  of 
Eros  and  Psyche  :  all  these  contained  allusions  to 
he  immortality  of  the  soul.  Art,  however,  now 
declined  with  great  rapidity :  busts  and  statues 
were  more  seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awk- 
ward  and  poor  ;  the  hair  is  frequently  indicated  by 
nothing  else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  re¬ 
liefs  on  the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monoto¬ 
nous,  lifeless,  and  evidently  executed  without  spirit. 
The  reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are 
not  taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  perfectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  those  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
w’ord  ceased  to  exist ;  statues  of  victors  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperors  (at  Constanti¬ 
nople)  down  to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  w'ay  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank  and 
dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  statues, 
than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work.  Stat¬ 
uary  became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required  no¬ 
thing  but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople,  how¬ 
ever,  where  statues  had  been  collected  from  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of  history  al¬ 
lowed  t  le  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more  gradually 
than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
n  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art.  During 
he  lattei  pait  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  many  stat¬ 
ues  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted  down, 
and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  destruction 
began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread  over  all  parts 
af  the  Empire.  This  spirit  of  destruction,  however, 
was  not  directed  against  works  of  art  in  general 
and  as  such,  but  only  against  the  pagan  idols.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  which  is  entertained  by  some, 
that  the  losses  we  have  sustained  in  works  of  an¬ 
cient  art  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping  and  general.  Of 
the  same  character  is  another  opinion,  according  to 
which  the  final  decay  of  ancient  art  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion. 
The  coincidence  of  the  general  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  the  decay  of  the  arts  is  merely  acci¬ 
dental.  That  the  early  Christians  did  not  despise 
the  arts  as  such,  is  clear  from  several  facts.  We 
know  that  they  erected  statues  to  their  martyrs,  of 
which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that  of  St.  Hippolitus 
in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  Christians  devoted  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  the  arts.*  The  numerous  works,  lastly,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at 
Rome,  might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works 
of  art.  The  hostility,  such  as  it  appears  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Augustin,  cannot  therefore  have  been  gen¬ 
eral  :  and,  in  fact,  Christianity  during  the  Middle 
iges  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modern  times  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art.  Another  very  general  and 
yet  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  Northern  barbarians, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rome,  intentionally  destroyed 
works  of  art.  This  opinion  is  not  supported  by  any 
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of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all  prof* 
able.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxious  to  carry 
with  them  the  most  precious  treasuies  in  order  ti 
enrich  themselves  ;  a  statue  must  have  been  an  ot 
ject  of  indifference  to  them.  What  perished,  per 
ished  naturally  by  the  circumstances  and  calamities 
of  the  times  :  in  times  of  need,  bronze  statues  were 
melted  down,  and  the  material  used  for  other  pur 
poses ;  marble  statues  were  frequently  broken  to 
pieces  and  used  for  building  materials.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  the  history  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Germans,  we  have 
every  reason  to  w'onder  that  so  many  specimens  of 
ancient  art  have  come  down  to  our  times.1 * * * 

STELAI  (orijAai).  ( Vid .  Funus,  p.  457.) 

STIIEN'IA  (odevia),  a  festival  with  contests,  cel¬ 
ebrated  by  the  Argives  in  honour  of  Zeus,  surnamed 
Sthenius,  who  had  an  altar,  consisting  of  a  large 
rock,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermione.*  Plutarch* 
states  that  the  nuky  or  wrestling,  which  formed  a 
part  of  the  contests  at  this  festival,  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  flute ;  and  he  also  mentions  a  tradition, 
according  to  which  the  festival  had  originally  been 
held  in  honour  of  Danaus,  and  that  it  was  afterward 
consecrated  to  Zeus  Sthenius. 

STIBA'DIUM.  {Vid.  Mensa,  p.  633.) 

*STIBTUM  {oTlfifu),  a  Sulphuret  of  Antimony, 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  and  still  employed  at 
the  present  day  in  the  East  for  tinging  black  the 
hair  and  eyebrows,  the  eyelashes  and  edges  of  the 
lids ;  this  last  application  being  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
crease  the  apparent  size  of  the  eye.  “  Pliny’s  de¬ 
scription  of  stibium ,”  says  Dr.  Moore,  “  does  not 
suit,  in  all  respects,  the  common  sulphuret  of  anti¬ 
mony  ;  but  this  mineral  may  have  been  found  then 
more  frequently  associated,  as  it  now  sometimes  is 
with  the  white  oxide,  or  with  the  nickeliferous  su' 
phuret,  to  either  of  which  Pliny’s  description  of  i 
as  ‘  Candida  nitensque'  might  be  with  propriety  ap¬ 
plied.”  Hardouin  correctly  states,  according  to 
Adams,  that  the  ancients  were  most  probably  un¬ 
acquainted  with  pure  antimony,  which  is  a  factitious 
substance,  or,  at  least,  is  rarely  found  as  a  native 
ore.  It  is  called  rerpayuvov  by  Hippocrates,  from 
its  being  made  into  pastils  of  a  square  form.”  On 
the  ancient  antimony,  consult  Pliny's  Natural  His¬ 
tory.* 

STILLICTDIUM.  ( Vid.  Sebvitutes,  p.  878.) 

STILUS  or  STYLUS  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
word  with  the  Greek  orvkoq,  and  conveys  the  gen¬ 
eral  idea  of  an  object  tapering  like  an  architectural 
column.  It  signifies, 

1.  An  iron  instrument,*  resembling  a  pencil  in 
size  and  shape,  used  for  writing  upon  waxed  tab¬ 
lets.6  At  one  end  it  was  sharj'ened  to  a  point  for 
scratching  the  characters  upon  the  w’ax,7  while  the 
other  end,  being  flat  and  circular,  served  to  render 
the  surface  of  the  tablets  smooth  again,  and  so  to 
obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thus  vertere  sti - 
lum  means  to  erase,  and  hence  to  correct,  as  in  the 
well-knowrn  precept  scepe  stilum.  verlas.8  The  stylus 
was  also  termed  graphium,9 *  and  the  case  in  which 
it  was  kept  graphianum 10  or  graphiaria  theca.11 * *  The 
following  woodcut  is  from  a  picture  found  in  Hercu¬ 
laneum.18 

2.  A  sharp  stake  or  spike  placed  in  pitfalls  before 

1.  (Winckelmann,  Gesch.  der  Kunst. — Meyer,  Gesch.  der  bil 

denden  Kiinste  bei  den  Griechen.  —  F.  Thiersch,  Ueber  die 

Epoclien  der  bildenden  Kunst  unter  den  Griechen. — K.  O.  Mul¬ 

ler,  Archtol.  der  Kunst,  2d  ed.,  1835.)  —  2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Xdb- 

via.  —  Compare  Paus.,  n.,  32,  t)  7  ;  34,  $  6.)  —  3.  (De  Mus.,  p. 
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*n  ’  i*.  enehment  to  embarrass  the  progress  of  an 
d:td<  kvjg  euemy.1  It  was  intended  to  answer  the 
same  propose  as  the  contrivances  called  cip/i  ’ilia, 
and  stirnuti  by  Caesar.8 

3.  A  bronze  needle  or  rod  for  picking  worms  off 
fruit-trees  ;s  also  a  wooden  probe  employed  in  gar¬ 
dening  operations.4 

It  bears,  also,  the  meaning  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  or 
vegetable,6  which  is,  perhaps,  the  primary  significa¬ 
tion  of  orvTiog. 

*STIMMI,  the  Greek  name  for  what  the  Romans 
called  Stibium.  ( Vid .  Stibium.) 

STIPENDIA'RII.  The  stipendiary  urbes  of  the 
Roman  provinces  were  so  denominated,  as  being 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  fixed  money  tribute, 
“  stipendium,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  vectigales, 
who  paid  a  certain  portion,  as  a  tenth  or  twentieth 
of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  their  cattle,  or  cus¬ 
toms.  The  word  “  stipendium ”  was  used  to  signify 
the  tribute  paid,  as  it  was  originally  imposed  for, 
and  afterward  appropriated  to,  the  purpose  of  fur¬ 
nishing  the  Roman  soldiers  with  pay  ( stipendium 6). 
The  condition  of  the  urbes  stipendiary  is  generally 
tl  ought  to  have  been  more  honourable  than  that  of 
tl  e  vectigales,  but  the  distinction  between  the  two 
terms  was  not  always  observed.7  The  word  sti- 
pendiaiius  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  receives 
a  fixed  salary  or  pay,  as  a  “  stipendiarius  miles,”*  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  veteran 
who  has  received  pay  for  many  years,  or  served  in 
many  campaigns.9  Some  MSS.  have  stipendiosus 
in  the  passage  last  quoted,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  bet¬ 
ter  reading.10 

STIPE'NDIUM,  a  pension  or  pay,  from  stipem 
and  pendo,  because,  before  silver  was  coined  at 
Rome,  the  copper  money  in  use  was  paid  by  weight, 
and  not  by  tale.11 *  According  to  Livy,  the  practice 
of  giving  pay  to  the  Roman  soldiers  ( ut  stipendium 
miles  de  publico  accipcret)  was  not  introduced  till 
B.C.  405,  on  the  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Tarracina 
or  Anxur.  He  represents  the  change  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  unsolicited  act  of  the  senate  ;  but  from 
another  passage18  we  learn,  that  in  the  year  421  B.C. 
the  tribunes  had  proposed  that  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  should  pay  their  vectigal  regularly,  and 
that  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  The  concession  was  probably  accelerated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  last  war  with  Veii,  and  made 
with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  plebs,  who,  without 
some  such  favour,  would  in  their  then  humour  have 
refused  to  vote  for  the  war.  Livy  also  represents 
the  funds  for  the  payment  to  have  been  raised  by  a 
trib  itum  or  general  tax  ;  but,  as  Arnold  observes,13 
“  The  vectigal  or  tithe  due  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
public  land  was  to  provide  pay  for  the  soldiers  ;  and 
if  this  were  not  sufficient,  it  was  to  be  made  good 


1.  (Bell.  African.,  31.—  Silius,  x.,  415.) — 2.  (B.  G.,  vii.,  73.) — 
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by  a  tax  or  tribute  levied  upon  the  whole  people. 
This  tithe,  however  was  probably  paid  very  irregu 
larly,  and  hence  the  pay  of  soldiers  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  provided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributuui.”  A 
few  years  after  this  concession  (B  C.  403),  and  du¬ 
ring  the  hostilities  against  Veil,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  ( certus  numerus  ceris  est  assig- 
natus1)  to  the  knights  also,  or  Equites,  p.  415. 
Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speaking  of  the 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune,  but 
had  no  horse  ( equus  publicus)  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state ;  for  it  had  always  been  customary  for  the 
knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  receive  pay  out  of  the 
common  treasury  in  the  shape  of  an  allowance  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a  yearly  pension  of 
2000  asses  for  its  keep.  ( Vid.  xEs  Equestre,  xEs 
Hordearium.)  Hence  Niebuhr8  doubts  the  accura¬ 
cy  of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy,3  and  ob¬ 
serves  that  “the  Veientine  war  cannot  have  been 
the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to 
the  troops  was  first  established :  the  aerarii  must 
undoubtedly  have  always  continued  to  pay  pensions 
(capita)  to  the  infantry,  in  the  same  way  as  single 
women  and  minors  did  to  the  knights  :  and  the 
change  consisted  in  this,  that  every  legionary  now 
became  entitled  to  pay,  whereas  the  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  had  previously  been  limited  by  that  of  the 
persons  liable  to  be  charged  with  them  ;  and  hence 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  out  of  the  aerarium  from 
the  produce  of  the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by 
a  tribute  levied  even  from  those  plebeians  who  were 
themselves  bound  to  serve.”  Consequently,  the 
tribunes  murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  impo¬ 
sed  for  the  sake  of  ruining  the  plebs.4  In  support 
of  his  opinion,  Niebuhr5  advances  arguments  which 
at  least  make  it  very  probable  that  the  “paterna. 
legislation”  of  Servius  Tullius  provided  for  the  pay 
of  the  infantry  in  the  manner  mentioned  ;  but  even 
admitting  this,  the  practice  might  have  been  discon 
tinued,  so  as  to  justify  the  statement  made  on  this 
subject  by  Livy.  We  have  not  space  to  repeat  oi 
discuss  those  arguments  here,  and  therefore  simply 
refer  to  them  in  vol.  i.,  p.  374,  and  vol  ii.,  p.  441, 
of  his  History.  According  to  Polybius,6  the  daily 
pay  of  a  legionary  amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two 
oboli,  which,  as  he  makes  a  drachma  equivalent  to 
a  denarius,  and  a  denarius,  in  paying  the  soldiers, 
was  then  estimated  at  ten  asses,7  and  not  at  six¬ 
teen,  as  was  usual  in  other  money  transactions, 
gives  3|d  asses  a  day,  or  100  a  month.  Now  the 
yearly  pension  of  the  knights  (2000  asses),  observes 
Niebuhr,  gives,  if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months, 
200  asses  a  month  ;  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot- 
soldiers.  In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple 
pay  ( triplex  stipendium  merebanl).  This  allowance 
was  first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn. 
Cornelius  Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and,  according  to  Nie¬ 
buhr,  was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  :  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  the  general  custom  till  some  time  afterward. 
Polybius*  thus  speaks  of  the  stipendium  of  his  day, 
which  he  calls  bipuviov,  as  St.  Luke9  also  does. 
“  The  foot-soldier  receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day ; 
the  centurion  twice  as  much  ;  the  horseman  a 
drachma  or  denarius.  The  foot-soldiers  also  re 
ceive  in  corn  every  month  an  allowance  ( demensum ) 
of  |ds  of  an  Attic  medimnus,  or  about  2  bushels 
of  wheat ;  the  horsemen  7  medimni  of  barley  and  2 
of  wheat.  The  infantry  of  the  allies  receive  the 
same  allowance  (mTopeTpovvrai)  as  the  Roman ; 
the  horsemen  ljd  medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley. 
But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  allied  forces 
receive  their  allowance  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman 
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soldiers,  oi  tne  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their 
pay  the  money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in 
corn,  armour,  or  clothes.”  There  was,  indeed,  a 
law  passed  by  C.  Gracchus,’  which  provided  that, 
besides  their  pay,  the  soldiers  should  receive  from 
the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but  from 
Tacitus*  this  law  seems  either  to  have  been  repeal¬ 
ed  or  to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  two  oboli  of 
Polybius,  which  we  make  equal  to  3|d  asses,  are 
reckoned  by  Plautus  in  round  numbers  at  3  asses. 
Thus  he  says,*  “  Isti  qui  trium  nummorum  causa 
mbeunt  sub  J alas. ”  This  amount  was  doubled  for 
the  legionaries  by  Julius  Caesar4  before  the  civil 
war.  He  also  gave  them  corn  whenever  he  had 
the  means,  without  any  restrictions  ( sine  modo  nen- 
suraque).  Under  Augustus*  it  appears  to  have  been 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  original 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  four  months. 
Now,  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complain  if  the  dena¬ 
rius  were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments  made 
V.  themselves  as  well  as  other  persons ;  and,  taking 
this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  exactly  3  au- 
rei,  or  3  X  400  asses.  This  sum,  then,  was  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  unit,  and  called  stipendium,  being  paid 
three  times  a  year.  Hence  Suetonius  says  of  Do¬ 
mitian,8  “  Addidit  et  quartwm  stipendium,  ternos  au- 
reos a  fact  which  Zonaras7  otherwise  expresses 
by  stating  that,  instead  of  75  drachmae  ( i .  e.,  dena¬ 
rii),  Domitian  gave  the  soldiers  100,  i.  e.,  he  made 
an  addition  of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay. 
The  expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  au- 
rei  were  paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four 
months,  after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that 
of  Zonaras  implies  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months,  the  annual 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar¬ 
terly  or  four  months’  instalment  of  3  or  4  aurei  be¬ 
ing  called  a  stipendium.  Niebuhr’s®  statement  on 
this  subject  is  only  partially  correct,  or  else  obscure : 
at  any  rate,  if  the  soldiers  received  10  asses  a  day, 
they  must  have  received  more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.9  The  pay  of  the  tribunes  is  not 
known ;  but  it  was  considered  very  great,10  and  prob¬ 
ably  was  not  less  than  48  aurei  per  annum  after  the 
time  of  Domitian.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that,  if  his  pay  were  withheld,  the  Roman  soldier 
was  allowed,  by  an  old  unwritten  custom,  to  distrain 
the  goods  ( per  pignoris  capionem)  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  supply  it.  The  eques  was  al¬ 
lowed  the  same  privilege  against  the  persons  who 
were  bound  to  furnish  him  with  the  aes  equestre  for 
the  purchase  of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium 
for  its  keep.” 

From  an  expression  which  Livy* 1 2*  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  fill'  year*  pay 
independent  ot  the  engtl-  of  thei  sc  - r  c*  This 
however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that  wb  cannot 
bat  agree  with  Niebuhr  m  supposing  that  the  histo 
rian  was  misled  by  the  justom  of  his  own  time, 
when  a  full  yeai  had  long  been  the  stipulated  term 
of  a  soldier’s  pay  as  well  as  of  his  service. 

STIPULA'TIO,  STIPULATOR  { Vid  Oblw* 
tiones,  p  673.) 

STIVA.  (Vid.  Aratrum,  p.  79.) 

STLENGIS  (orXeyylq).  I  Vid  Loutkon.  p  599  > 

STOA  (aroa)  (Vid  Porticus.) 

STCOHEION  (aroxelov)  •  Vid  Horologium  ; 

•STCEBE  (otoi&t}).  “  According  to  Hardouin,  a 
s(*ecies  of  Siabiosa ,■  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by 
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Sprengel,  who  rather  too  confidently  refers  it  to  tne 
Peterium  spinosum,  L.  Stackhouse  holds  it  to  be 
the  Stcebe  centaurea."1 

•STGECHAS  (oroixdg),  a  species  of  Lavender, 
probably,  as  Sprengel  maintains,  the  Lavandula 
Stoechas .* 

STOLA  was  a  female  dress  worn  over  the  tunic 
it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talos  stola 
demissa3),  and  was  fastened  round  the  body  by  a 
girdle,  leaving  above  the  breast  broad  folds  ( rugo • 
siorem  stola  fronlem*).  The  tunic  did  not  reach 
much  below  the  knee,  but  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been, 
that  the  latter  always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce 
sewed  to  the  bottom,  and  reaching  to  the  instep.* 
Over  the  stola  the  palla  or  pallium  was  worn  (vat. 
Pallium),  as  we  see  in  the  cut  annexed 8 


The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fastened 
over  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  or  clasp,  and  usually 
had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  matrons,  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman  men.7 
Hence  the  meretrices  were  not  allovs  ed  to  wear  it, 
but  only  a  dark-coloured  toga  ;®  and,  accordingly, 
Horace9  speaks  of  the  matrona  in  contradistinction 
to  the  togata.  For  the  same  reason,  women  who  had 
been  divorced  from  their  husbands  on  account  of 
adultery  were  not  allowed  to  wear  the  stola,  but 
only  the  toga  ;10  to  which  Martial  alludes.11 

*STOMO'MA.  (Vid.  Adam  as.) 

STRA'GULUM.  ( Vid.  Tapes.) 

STRATEGOS  (crparriyog).  The  office  and  title 
of  orparriyog,  or  general,  seem  to  have  been  more 
especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece ;  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Argos,  and  Thurii  ;’* 
and  when  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
arparriyoi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates.1* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
renmdelliug  of  the  constitution  by  Ciisthei-es  <o 
d  ifsetiarge  the  autiet  wmeh  i,a»i  ii  tbmwi  times 
been  performed  eithe-  by  the  king  oi  the  an -non 
polemarchus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  An 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
( xeif  orovia )  of  the  people. 14  Before  entering  on  thei  r 
duties,  they  were  required  to  submit  to  a  SoKiuama, 
or  examination  of  thei)  character;16  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  leg!  timate  chil¬ 
dren.  and  was  possessed  ol  landed  property  in  Atti¬ 
ca  ”  They  were,  as  their  name  denotes,  intrusted 
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with  the  command  on  military  expeditions,  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and 
with  the  regulation  of  all  matters  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  department  of  the  state.  They 
levied  and  enlisted  the  soldiers  (Kar&et-av),  either 
personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  taxiarchs.1 
They  were  intrusted  with  the  collection  and  man- 
igement  of  the  eio<j>opat,  or  property-taxes  raised 
iir  tht  purposes  of  war ;  and  also  presided  over, 
ir  offi,  iated  as  eiccyvyeig  in,  the  courts  of  jus- 
ice  in  which  any  disputes  connected  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  trierarchy  were  decided.®  They  also 
nominated  from  year  to  year  persons  to  serve  as 
trierarchs,3  and  took  cognizance  of  the  cases  of 
Antidosis  arising  out  of  the  trierarchy  and  proper¬ 
ty-taxes  {kiroiovv  rdf  avridooeig*).  They  also  presi¬ 
ded  at  courts-martial,  and  at  the  trials  in  cases  of 
accusation  for  non-performance  of  military  and  na¬ 
val  duties.  (Vid.  ASTPATEIA2  and  ANAYMA- 
XI OY  rPA$Al.)  They  likewise  had  the  power  of 
convening  extraordinary  assemblies  of  the  people  in 
cases  of  emergency  (vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  384),  and 
from  the  instance  of  Pericles,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  in  critical  times  they  had  the  power  of  prevent¬ 
ing  an  assembly  being  holden.3 * *  But  their  most 
important  trust  was  the  command  in  war,  and  it  de¬ 
pended  upon  circumstances  to  how  many  of  the 
number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon  all  the  ten  were 
present,  and  the  chief  command  came  to  each  of 
them  in  turn.  The  archon  polemarchus  also  was 
there  associated  with  them,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a  council  of  war  was 
equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  generals.*  In  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were 
engaged,7  the  poet  Sophocles  being  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  ;8  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  most  cases  it  would 
be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to  send  out  the 
whole  number  on  the  same  undertaking,  and,  du¬ 
ring  the  course  of  a  protracted  war,  it  would  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left  at  home  in 
charge  of  the  war  department  there.  Accordingly, 
in  the  best  times  of  Athens,  three  only  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sent  out ;  one  of  these  ( rpirog  avrog ) 
was  considered  as  the  commander- in-chief,  but  his 
colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in  a  council  of  war. 
Sometimes  a  strategus,  as  Pericles,  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  :9  in  like  manner,  the 
three  generals  engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  were  made  av- 
Tonparopeg,  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  it.10  So  also  was  Aristides  in 
his  command  at  Platasa.  But  even  in  ordinary  ca¬ 
ses  the  Athenian  generals  were  not  fettered  in  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any  council  of  war  or 
other  controlling  authority,  as  the  Spartan  kings 
sometimes  were  ;  still  they  were  responsible  for  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes11  exposed,  at  the 
termination  of  their  command,  to  capital  indictment 
at  the  caprice  of  the  people,  or  from  the  malevolence 
o'  nersonai  enmity. 15  Even  Pericles  himself1-''  was 
deed  by  the  people  roi  imputed  mismanagement,  hot 
really  because  the  Athenians  were  iisappoimed  in 
heir  expectations 

fn  the  times  of  Ohabnas  and  Phocion,  However, 
the  greater  part  ot  the  generais  regularly  remained 
at  name  to  conduct  the  processions.  &e.,  as  the  cit- 
laens  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  theii  leaders.1*  i 
Some  of  them,  too,  were  not  commanders  of  all  the  i 
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i  troops,  but  only  of  the  horse  and  foot  of  separate 
I  armies  ( arpaTr/yog  6  knl  tuv  oitXcjv  or  ohIltC.  v,  and 

•  6  ettI  tuv  Irnreuv):  and  one  of  them,  the  general  of 
r  the  administration  (o  knl  rf/g  dioucr/oeug),  performed 

•  part  of  the  judicial  labours  of  the  strategi  and  oth¬ 
er  civil  services,  such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay 
of  the  troops.1 2  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
Athenian  navy,  as  well  as  the  army,  was  command¬ 
ed  by  the  strategi,  whence  the  *  praetoria  navis’  ot 
flag-ship  is  called  orparriylg  vuvg* 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  the  most 
important  officers  of  the  Republic,  especially  during 
war ;  and  among  them  are  numbered  some  of  hei 
most  distinguished  citizens,  Miltiades,  Themisto 
cles,  Pericles,  Phocion,  &c.  But  the  generals  of 
the  early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Formerly  the  gen 
eral  and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ; 
the  leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assem¬ 
bly,  and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  double  responsibility.  But  in  later 
times,  the  general  and  the  professed  orator  01 
statesman  were  generally  perfectly  distinct,3  and 
the  latter,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  free  states, 
had  by  far  the  greater  influence.  The  last  of  the 
Athenian  generals  who  was  considered  to  unite  the 
two  characters  was  Phocion,  who  was  general  no 
less  than  forty-five  times  *  Accordingly,  the  various 
parties  into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had 
each  their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as 
a  recognised  leader  ;s  and  a  general,  when  absent 
on  foreign  expeditions,  was  liable  to  be  maligned  or 
misrepresented  to  the  people  by  an  unfriendly  and 
influential  demagogue.*  Hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes  were 
neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as  those  of 
former  times,  more  especially  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  they  were  often  the  commanders  of  mercenary 
troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose  presence  might 
have  checked  or  animated  them.  Moreover,  thej 
suffered  in  moral  character  by  the  contamination  of 
the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom  they  were  asso¬ 
ciated.  The  necessity  they  were  under  of  provi¬ 
ding  their  hired  soldiers  with  pay,  habituated  them 
to  the  practice  of  levying  exactions  from  the  allies ; 
the  sums  thus  levied  were  not  strictly  accounted  for, 
and  what  should  have  been  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  state  was  frequently  spent  by  men  like  Cha¬ 
res  upon  their  own  pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
a  powerful  orator.7  Another  effect  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  characters  was,  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  general  and  of  the  orator  or  minister 
was  lessened,  and  it  was  in  most  cases  easy  for  a 
general  to  purchase  an  apparently  disinterested  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  his  conduct.  There  was  this  farther 
abuse  connected  with  the  system,  that,  according  to 
Isocrates,8  military  command  was  so  much  coveted, 
that  the  election  of  generals  was  often  determined 
by  the  most  profligate  bribery 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  time  of  De 
mostnenee  were  Piniotheus,  Chabnas,  Iprucrai  es, 
and  Oiopithes  Chart*  and  Lysicles  <vere  interim  to 
them  both  in  loyalty  and  skill,  but  the  formei  and 
the  mercenary  Charidemus  were,  frequently  eni 
ployed  Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Enu 
pire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athens  was  called 
or  parr/ yog,  oi  the  duke  Constantine  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  ptyag  orpartiydg,  or  the  grand 
duke. 9  The  military  chieftains  of  the  /Etolian  and 
Achaean  leagues  were  also  called  orparijyoi.  The 
Achaean  orparriyoi  had  the  power  of  convening  a 

i  (B8ckh.  Staatsh  ,  ii.,  e.  7. — Dem.,  Pro  Coron.,  p.  806,  il.) 

2.  (Hermann,  Lehrbueh  d  Griech.  Staatsalt..,  $  152.) — 3.  (Isocr. 

De  Pace,  170.) — 4.  (Plot.,  Phoe.,  5  --  Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  <)  79.) 

— 6  (Demosth.  Olyn. ,  ii . ,  26.) — 6  (Demosth.,  De  Cherson.,  CT 

12  —Wachsmuth,  J.  c.)---7  (Ttnrlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece.  »  o 

214.) — 8  (De  Pace.  168.) — 9  (Julian,  Oat  ;) 
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general  assembly  ..f  the  league  on  extramL  nary  oc¬ 
casions.1 * 

♦STRATIO'TES  (orpaTiurrn),  a  species  of  plant, 
probably  a  kind  of  water-lentil.  “  The  orpaTiuTT/c 
norufuoc  was  most  probably,  according  to  Spiengel, 
the  Pistia  Stratiotis.  Woodville,  treating  of  the 
common  Yarrow  or  Millefoil,  says  of  it,  ‘  This  plant 
appears  to  be  the  orpaTiuryg  xikiotyvkkoe  of  the 
Greek  writers.’  It  is  pretty  generally  looked  upon 
as  being  the  Achillea  millefolium.  It  got  the  name 
of  Achillea  from  its  being  supposed  the  herb  used  by 
A  ;hilles  in  dressing  wounds.”* 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  equerries  subject 
to  the  tribunus  stabuli.  Their  proper  duty,  as  the 
name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  horses  ;  they  also 
led  them  from  the  stable,  and  assisted  the  emperor 
to  mount  Hence  they  were  termed  in  Greek  ava- 
GoXiic.  From  the  addition  of  miles  to  their  title,  it 
appears  that  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the 
military  establishment.3  Consuls  and  praetors  had 
their  stratores,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions,4  and 
perhaps  aediles  also.5 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select  hor¬ 
ses  for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  for  the  general  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  state.6  These,  in  all  probability,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  body  with  those  mentioned 
above ;  the  title  stratores  a  publicis  rationibus ,  by 
which  they  are  usually  distinguished  in  works  upon 
Roman  antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  excep'. 
the  letters  STR.  A.  P.  R.  in  an  inscription,7  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  which  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  Jailers  under  the  orders  of  the  commenta/icn- 
ns,  or  chief  inspector  of  prisons  *  To  these  Ulpian 
•  efers,9  “  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  suos  haJ,cre  po¬ 
test ,  sed  eorumvice  milites  minis  ter  io  in  prowuciis  fun- 
guntur ,”  although  the  passage  is  quoted  in  most  dic¬ 
tionaries  as  bearing  upon  the  stratores  of  the  stable.10 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers,  and  especially  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  stratores 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  determine  the 
proper  line  of  march,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  dutiec  being  in  some  re¬ 
spects  analogous  to  those  of  the  classical  metatores, 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modern  corps  de  guides.11 * 

5.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  words  Diomedes 
Ap.  Stratok,  which  is  generally  understood  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  labours  of  some  individual  in  paving 
the  Appian  Way,  and  mention  is  made  of  stratores 
of  this  description  ir  another  inscription  found  at 
Mayence. 13 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  festive  day  and  for 
the  sake  of  good  omen,13  wffience  a  good  omen  is  call¬ 
ed  by  Plautus  bon  i  ctrena.1*  It  wTas,  however,  chiefly 
applied  to  a  newyear’s-gift,  to  a  present  made  on 
the  calends  of  7anuary.  In  accordance  with  a  sen- 
atus  consultum,  newyear’s-gifts  had  to  be  present¬ 
ed  to  Augustus  in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  was 
absent.15  The  person  who  received  such  presents 
was  accustomed  to  make  others  in  return  (strena- 
num  commercium ) ;  but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like 
the  custom  on  account  of  the  trouble  it  gave  him, 
*nd  also  of  the  expense  in  making  presents  in  re- 

1  (Liv..,  xxxviii.,  11 — Polyb.,  iv.,  7,  t)  5.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv., 

ICC,  131.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Spart.  Caracall.,  7. — 

tmm.  Marcell.,  xxx.,  5. —  Vid.  Ducange,  s.  v.) — 4  (Orel!.,  laser., 

798,  3250,  3523.)— 5.  (Orell.,  n.  ’584.) -6.  (Amm.  Marcell., 

xix.,  3.— Cod.  Theod.,  viii.,  tit.  8,  s.4.— Cod.,  xii.,  tit.  25.— Sal- 

<.*».  ad  Capitol ,  M.  Antonin.,  8  ;  ad  Trebell.  Poll.,  Valer.,  3.) — 

(Grater,  p.  dlxix.,  n.  8  .)— 8.  (Cod.  Theod.,  ix.,  tit.  3,  s.  1.)— 9. 

)ig.  1,  tit.  16,  s.  4.) —  10.  (Compare  the  Notitia  Dignitatum 

npeni  Orientis,  c.  13  and  c.  101,  in  GrEevii  Thes.  Rom.  Antiq., 

om.  vii.,  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.) — i  1.  (Symm.,  Epist.  ad  Theod. 

et  VWent.,  1.— Ducange,  s.  v.) — 12.  (Orell.,  n.  1450. — Compare 

Fuchs,  Geschichte  Von  Mainz.)— 13.  (Festus,  s.  v.) — 14.  (Stich., 

2,  24.) — 15.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  57. — Compare  Dion  Cass.,  liv., 
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turn,  frequently  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  ol  Jan 
uary,  that  he  might  be  out  of  the  way,1  and  als« 
strictly  lorbade  any  such  presents  to  be  offered  him 
after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be  annoyed 
by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month.*  The 
custom,  so  far  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus 
seems  to  have  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  revived  again 
by  Caligula,3  but  abolisheJ  by  Claudius  ;4  it  must, 
however,  have  been  restored  afterward,  as  we  find 
it  mentioned  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodosius 
and  Arcadius.5 

STRIGIL.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146,  Loutrof,  p 
599  ) 

*ST11IX.  the  Screech  Owl.  (Vid.  Glaux.) 

*STROMBUS  (arpopboc),  a  shellfish,  called  m 
French  Trompe,  in  English  Trumpet ;  namely,  the 
Cochlea  Strombus,  L.4 

STRO'PHIUM  (raivia,  raividiov,  anbdtopog)  was 
a  girdle  or  belt  wxrn  by  women  round  the  breast 
and  ove<  the  inner  tunic  or  chemise7  (iereti  strophio 
luctantes  vincta  papillas 8).  It  appears  from  an  ep¬ 
igram  of  Martial9  to  have  beer*  usually  made  of 
lsdthcr 

*STROUTHTON  (orpotOiov),  the  Saponaria  offi¬ 
cinalis,  or  Soapwort.  “  Lucian  mentions,”  says 
Adams,  “  that  the  impostor  Alexander  used  it  U 
procure  a  discharge  of  saliva  from  his  mouth.”11 

♦STROUTHOS  (arpovdoc).  “  A  term  used  by 
Paulus  iEgineta  in  the  same  genera  sense  that 
Passeres  is  by  Linnaeus,  as  applying  to  the  order  of 
small  birds.  It  is  more  particularly  applied,  howev 
er,  to  the  Passer  domesticus,  or  House  Sparrow 
Gesner  supposes  the  nvpyiryc  and  rpuykodvrr/^  mere 
varieties  of  it ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  wras  the  Hedge  Sparrow,  or  Accentor  modularis , 
Cuvier  ”13 

*2TPOY0CFE,  peydktj,  A i6vkt},  or  'kpabirt,  called 
also  oTpovdonoyirtTiO f,  the  Ostrich,  or  Strouthio-camc- 
lus,  L.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle, 
JElian,  Diodorus,  and  others.  Oppian  calls  it  Aibvrft 
nrepoev  fdorov  dyavkodeipov,  and  again,  ptra  orpov- 
Oolo  Kapykov.  “The  length  of  its  legs  and  of  its 
neck,”  says  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  ostrich,  “  and 
certain  habits  peculiar  to  it,  have  caused  it  to  be 
compared  to  the  camel.  Eldemiri,  in  his  ‘  History 
of  Animals,’  informs  us,  that  the  vulgar  belief  in 
Arabia  is,  that  the  ostrich  is  the  production  of  a 
camel  and  a  bird.  From  such  approximations  are 
derived  the  names  which  the  ostrich  has  received 
in  various  countries.  The  Persian  name  of  sutur - 
morg  literally  signifies  camel-bird ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  the  strouthio-camelus  of  the  Latins.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  with  Aristotle,  that  the  ostrich  is  of  an 
equivocal  nature,  partly  bird,  partly  quadruped  ;  but 
still  we  may  aver  that,  in  the  chain  of  being,  it  evi¬ 
dently  constitutes  a  link  between  the  birds  and  the 
mammalia.  Though  decreed,  from  its  bulk,  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  earth,  and  deprived  of  that  faculty 
which  is  the  eminent  characteristic  of  its  class,  it 
has  received  in  compensation  a  force  and  rapidity  in 
the  race  far  surpassing  that  of  all  other  existing  an¬ 
imals.”13 

STRUCTOR.  (Vid..  C<ena,  p.  275  ) 

*STRYCHNUS  or  -UM  (arpvxvog  or  - ov ),  the 
herb  Nightshade.  “  I  cannot  pretend,”  says  Adams, 
“  to  unravel  all  the  confusion  which  invests  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  ancient  strychni.  Both  Celsus  and  Pliny 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  8.)  —  2.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34. — Dion  Cass., 
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state  that  the  Strychnos  of  the  Greeks  was  called 
Solarium  by  the  Romans.  The  Latin  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  term  it  Mamella.  Apuleius  describes 
four  species  :  the  first  called  Hortualis ;  the  second 
called  Cacabum;  the  third  called  Hypnotice  somnif 
era,  &c. ;  the  fourth,  Furialis.  Sprengel,  in  his  an¬ 
notations  on  Dioscorides,  arranges  the  strychni  as 
follows  :  1st.  The  arpvxvog  ny-aiog  is  the  Solarium 
nigrum  (common  Nightshade),  or  S.  miniatum.  2d. 
The  a.  aTanuKabog  is  the  Physalis  Alkckengi,  com¬ 
mon  Winter-cherry.  3d.  The  o.  vrcvuriKog  is  the 
Physalis  somnifera,  or  Cluster-leaved  Winter-cherry. 
4th.  The  a.  pavucog  is  the  Solarium  Sodomeum,  or 
Black-spined  Nightshade.  Theophrastus  describes 
the  first,  third,  and  fourth  species.  Stackhouse  sup¬ 
poses  the  last  to  be  the  Atropa  belladonna ,  which, 
by-the-way,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
which  Buchanan  calls  ‘  Solanum  somniferum,’’  and 
describes  very  graphically.  Woodville  thinks  this 
species  (the  fourth)  either  the  Atropa  belladonna 
or  Solanum  dulcamara.  Stackhouse  agrees  with 
Sprengel  regarding  the  first  and  third  species.  On 
the  strychni  of  the  ancients,  see  in  particular  Schulze 
( Toxicol .  Veterum,  c.  18),  whose  account  of  them 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  given  above.”1 

STULTO'RUM  FE'RLL.  ( Vid .  Fornacalia.) 

STUPRUM.  ( Vid  <*  DULTERIUM,  CoNCUBINA, 
Incestum.) 

STYLUS.  ( Vid.  Stilus.) 

*STYPTETIIA  ( oTVTZTTipia ).  “From  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  alone  of  the  localities  in  which  Dioscor¬ 
ides  says  the  arynTypia  was  found,  namely,  Melos, 
Lipari,  Sardinia,  &c  ,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  it  to  have  been  the  Octohcedral  Alum  of 
Jameson,  i.  e.,  Sulphate  of  Alumine  and  Potash. 
The  ancients,  however,  have  described  several  varie¬ 
ties,  wdiich  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  com¬ 
mentators  to  determine  what  they  were.  Alston 
calls  the  arvurripia  axiory  ‘  alumen  scissile  vel  plumo- 
tum.'  He  says,  ‘  the  true  plumose  or  feathered  alum 
is  a  salt,  in  colour  and  grain  somewhat  resembling 
amiantus,  tasting  like  common  alum.’  Dr.  Hill  de¬ 
scribes  the  plumose  alum  as  consisting  of  efflores¬ 
cences  which  hang  from  the  rocks  in  certain  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  where  the  earth  is  full  of  alum. 
These  specimens  were  called  rpixing  by  the  Greeks, 
as  if  composed  of  hairs.  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to 
the  Haar  Salz  (Hair  Salt)  of  Werner,  formerly  sup¬ 
posed  a  variety  of  alum,  but  consisting,  according  to 
Klaproth,  of  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron.  Dr.  Kidd  states  that  the  capillary  or  plu¬ 
mose  alum  consists  of  very  delicate  fibres  like  down. 
The  vypy,  or  liquid  alum ,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  was 
what  drops  through  the  fissures  of  stones :  when 
this  assuiped  a  round  form,  it  was  called  arpoyyvTnj, 
‘round.’  Dr.  Milligan  finds  fault  with  Drs.  Jame¬ 
son  and  Thompson  for  holding  that  the  ancient  alum 
consisted  principally  of  the  sulphate  of  iron :  they 
were  right,  however,  in  regard  to  the  alumen  scissile, 
or  hair  alum,  which,  as  we  have  stated,  Klaproth 
found  to  contain  sulphate  of  iron.  This  variety  was 
therefore  considerably  different  from  the  common 
arvKTqpia  of  the  Greeks.”2 

♦STYRAX  (oTvpa^},  a  tree  producing  a  resinous 
gum.  The  gum  is  called  in  Greek  to  arvpa f,  and 
the  tree  which  produces  it  y  or  6  orvpa f.  The  gum 
is  known  in  the  dispensatories  by  the  name  of  Sly- 
rax  or  Storax.  It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  an  agree¬ 
able,  slightly  pungent,  and  aromatic  taste ;  it  is 
stimulmt,  and  in  some  degree  expectorant.  The 
storax  of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  oTvpal;  Kalapiry,  mentioned  by  Paulus 


1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  vii.,  15 ;  ix  ,  J3. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  71,  72,  73 
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j  ./Egineta,  is  the  Styrax  calamita,  so  called  because 
anciently  packed  up  in  reeds  for  safety  of  carriage. 
The  styrax-tree  is  still  called  in  the  East  istorak  oi 
isterk.  The  gum  was  formerly  much  employed  in 
medicine,  but  now  is  little  used  except  in  perfumes. 
Some  suppose  that  the  storax  is  the  true  thus  Judao- 
rum ,  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Saviour  •, 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  balm  exuded 
by  the  Amyris.1 

*SUBER  (<p£h/iog),  the  Cork-tree,  or  Quercus  Su 
her,  L.  (Vid.  Phellus.) 

j  SUBLIGA'CULUM  or  SUCCINCTO'RIUM  (6ia- 
&pa,  rrepi&pa),  Drawers.8  This  article  of  dress,  or 
!  a  bandage  wound  about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer 
the  same  purpose,  was  worn  by  athletes  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  games  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  ages  (vid.  Ath 
|  let.®  :  fwuat  vvv3) ;  but  the  use  of  it  was  soon  dis- 
!  continued,  and  they  went  entirely  naked.4  The  Ilo- 
I  mans,  on  the  contrary,  and  all  other  nations  except 
the  Greeks,  always  adhered  to  the  use  of  it  in  their 
!  gymnastic  exercises.5  It  was  also  w'orn  by  actors 
on  the  stage,6  by  those  who  were  employed  in  tread¬ 
ing  grapes  (vid.  Toroular7),  and  by  the  Roman 
popa  at  the  sacrifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  limus ,8  which  name  was  also  applied 
to  it  as  worn  by  Roman  slaves.9  The  circumstance 
of  the  slaves  in  India  wearing  this  as  their  only  cov¬ 
ering,10  is  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  modern  slave¬ 
ry  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries 
Some  of  the  ancient  Gauls  had  such  a  contempt  for 
death  as  to  descend  into  the  field  of  battle  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  the  subligaculum,  or  clothing 
for  the  loins.11 

SUBSCRITTIO  CENSO'RIA.  (Vid.  Infamia, 
Nota  Censoria.) 

SUBSECTVA.  (Vid.  Leges  Agrari^e,  p.  37.) 

SUBSIGNA'NI.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBSTITU'TIO  PUPILLA'RIS.  (Vid.  Herrs, 
Roman,  p.  498.) 

SUBTE'MEN.  (Vid.  Tela.) 

SUBU'CULA.  (Vid.  Tunica.) 

SUCCE'SSIO.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a 
right  which  remains  unchanged  as  such,  but  is 
changed  with  reference  to  its  subject.  The  change 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  right,  when  viewed  as 
attached  to  a  new  person,  is  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  is  derived  from  it,  and  depends  upon  it.  The 
right  must  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at 
tached  to  the  person  who  previously  had  it.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of  ownership  by  tradition, 
the  new  ownership  begins  when  the  old  ownership 
ceases,  and  it  only  arises  in  case  the  former  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  thing  had  the  ownership ;  that  is,  prior 
ownership  is  a  necessary  condition  of  subsequent 
ownership.  This  kind  of  change  in  ownership  is 
called  successio.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
it  that  usucapion  is  not  included  in  it.  The  suc¬ 
cessio  of  a  heres  is  included  ;  for  though  there  might 
be  a  considerable  interval  between  the  death  and 
the  aditio  hereditatis,  when  the  hereditas  was  once 
taken  possession  of,  the  act  of  aditio  had,  by  a  lega, 
fiction,  relation  to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus 
whereas  we  generally  view  persons  who  posses! 
rights  as  the  permanent  substance  and  the  rights  as 
accidents,  in  the  case  of  succession  the  right  is  the 
permanent  substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of 
persons. 

The  notion  of  succession  applies  mainly,  though 

1.  (Dioscor.,  i.,  79. —  Paulus  JE gin.,  vii.,  c.  11.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v. —  Encyc.  Americ.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Joseph.,  A.  J.,  iii.,  7, 
$  1.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  xviii.,  30.) — 4.  (Schol.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii. 
683. — Isid.,  Orig-.,  xviii.,  17.) — S.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  6. — Schol.  in  lop 

—  Clem.  Alex.,  Pasdag.,  iii.,  9. — Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  221.) — 6.  (Cic, 
De  Off.,  i.,  35.) — 7.  (Geopon.,  vt.,  11.) — 8.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  xii.,  120 

—  Servius  in  loc.) — 9.  (Gell.,  N.  A.,  xii.,  3.)  —  10.  (Strabo,  xv  . 
1,  I)  73,  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.) — 11  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  29.) 
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not  exclusively,  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  familia,  it  applies  so  far  as  the 
parts  of  the  familia  partake  of  the  nature  of  property, 
such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave,  and 
the  case  of  patronatus  and  mancipii  causa.  Thus 
the  patria  potestas  and  the  condition  of  a  wife  in 
manu  may  be  objects  of  succession.  It  applies  also 
to  the  case  of  adoption. 

Successio  is  divided  into  singular  succession  and 
universal  succession.  These  terms  conveniently 
express  the  notion,  but  they  were  not  Roman  terms. 
The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows :  in  universum 
jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere  ;*  per  universi- 
tatem,  in  rem  succedere  ;*  in  omne  jus  mortui,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere  ;3  in  univer- 
sa  bona,  in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.4 

It  is  singular  succession  when  a  single  thing,  as 
an  object  of  ownership,  is  transferred,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  indi¬ 
vidual  things,  and  not  as  having  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  common 
mode  of  transfer. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  ( universitas )  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes¬ 
sion  applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
unit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac¬ 
tional  parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  rights  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus,  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas, 
the  ususfructus  of  the  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
ususfructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

The  object  of  universal  succession  is  a  universi¬ 
tas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words  uni¬ 
versitas  and  universum  that  the  Romans  denote 
this  kind  of  succession ;  but  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that  succession 
applies  to  all  universitates.  Its  proper  application 
is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of  universal 
succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over  from  one 
person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and  debts  that 
belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property.  This  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas,  and  in  the  case 
of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters.  The  debts  would 
be  transferred  by  adrogation  if  this  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  capitis  diminutio.  Credits  and  debts 
could  not  be  transferred  by  singular  succession. 
The  cases  of  universal  succession  were  limited,  and 
the  notion  could  not  be  applied  and  made  effectual 
at  the  pleasure  of  individuals.  The  most  important 
cases  of  universal  succession  were  the  property  of 
a  deceased  person ;  as  hereditas,  bonorum  posses- 
sio,  fideicommissaria  hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like 
kind.  The  property  of  a  living  person  might  be 
transferred  in  this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio, 
conventio  in  manum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.5  In 
many  other  cases,  though  the  object  is  to  transfer  a 
whole  property,  it  is,  in  fact,  effected  by  the  transfer 
oi  the  several  things :  the  following  are  instances 
of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a  whole  property, 
or  its  being  made  a  dos,  or  being  brought  into  a  so- 
eietas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas  by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  universal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
he  sacra.  Other  instances  of  universal  succession, 


1.  (Dig  21,  tit.  3,  s.  3.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  97. — Dig.  43,  tit.  3,  s. 
—  3.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  2,  s.  37  ) — 4.  (Dig.  39,  tit.  2,  s.  24  .) —  5. 
\iaius,  ii.,  98.) 
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such  as  the  bonorum  possessio,  grew  out  of  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  hereditas  ;  and  it  was  found  convenient 
to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  adrogation. 
But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension  of  the  no¬ 
tion  was  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  and, 
accordingly,  this  doctrine  was,  to  use  a  Roman 
phrase,  juris  publici. 

The  words  successio,  successor,  suocsdere,  by 
themselves,  have  a  general  meaning,  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  succession.  Sometimes  these  words, 
by  themselves,  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  context,1 *  and  by  such  expressions  as 
heredes  ceterique  successores.  In  other  cases  the 
kind  of  succession  is  denoted  by  appropriate  words, 
as  per  universitatem  succedere,  acquirers,  transire, 
in  universum  jus  succedere,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  uni 
versal  succession ;  and  in  rem,  in  rei  dominium,  in 
singularum  rerum  dominium  succedere,  &c.,  in  the 
case  of  singular  succession. 

In  the  phrase  “  per  universitatem  succedere,”  the 
notion  oi  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  universitas  that  we  express  the 
notion  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individual  thing  is 
effected  by  means  of  the  acquisition  of  the  whole.* 

SUCCESSOR  {Vid.  Successio.) 

SUCCINCTORIUM.  ( Vid .  Subligaculum.) 

♦SUCCTNUM,  the  Latin  name  for  Amber,  founded 
on  the  belief  that  it  consisted  of  the  resinous  juice 
( succus )  of  certain  trees,  which  had  in  the  course  of 
time  become  mineralized  in  the  earth.  ( Vid.  Elec- 
trum.)3 

*SYC'ALIS  {avualig),  “a  small  bird,  called  by 
the  Italians  Becyuefigo.  Its  Latin  name  is  Ficedulo.. 
Brookes  says  it  is  the  same  bird  which  is  called  Pet - 
tichaps  in  Yorkshire,  being  about  the  size  of  a  lin¬ 
net.  He  alludes,  probably,  to  the  Motacilla  hypot*  ■ 
is,  L.”4 

*SYCAMTNOS  {ovuapivoc;).  {Vid.  Morea.) 

♦SYCE  (( tukt] ),  the  fig-tree,  properly  called  Ficus 
Carica.  “  The  wild  fig-tree  is  called  epivedg  by  Ho¬ 
mer.  The  avKij  klyvirrii i,  called  also  Kepuvia,  is  the 
Ficus  religiosa  according  to  Stackhouse,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schneider  the  Ceratonia  siliqua,  L.,  or 
Carob-tree.  The  ovur)  ’A Xei-avdpeia  is  the  Pyrus 
amelanchier  according  to  Sprengel.  the  Lonicera 
Pyrenaica  according  to  Stackhouse.  The  avsy  ’lv- 
6uir)  is  the  Ficus  Indica,  or  Banyaa  according  to 
Sprengel,  the  Rhizophora  mangle,  or  Mangrove,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stackhouse.  The  Banyan,  or  Indian  Jig- 
tree,  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Strabo,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Arrian,  and  Athe- 
naeus.”* 

*SY COM  OROS  or -ON  {ovuopopoq,  -ov),  the  Syc¬ 
amore-tree,  or  Ficus  Sycomorus.  {Vid.  Morea.) 

SYCOPHA'NTES  {avuotpuvTrjc).  At  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  in  Attic  history,  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in  a  time 
of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of  preserving 
to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  law  continued  in  force  long  after  the  cause  of 
its  enactment,  or  the  general  belief  of  its  utility 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  Attic  fig-growers  export¬ 
ed  their  fruit  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  penalties 
To  inform  against  a  man  for  so  doing  was  consid¬ 
ered  harsh  and  vexatious,  as  all  people  are  apt  to 
think  that  obsolete  statutes  may  be  infringed  w  tb 
impunity.  Hence  the  term  avKotpavreiv,  wTich  ori¬ 
ginally  signified  to  lay  an  information  against  another 

1.  (Gaius,  iii.,  82.) — 2.  (Savigny,  System,  <fcc.,  iii.,  p.  8. — 

Gaius,  ii.,  97,  <fcc. — Austin’s  Outlines  oj  a  Course  of  Lectures  on 

General  Jurisprudence  may  also  be  consulted  as  to  the  subject  ot 

this  article.) — 3.  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  105.)  —  4.  (Adams, 

Append.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  5  ;  ii.,  3  •  iv.,  2,  4. — Di 
oscor.,  i.,  184. — Eustath.  ad  II.,  vi.,  423. — Adams,  i  ppend.,  s  v  ) 
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for  expo ■  hng  figs,  came  to  be  applied  to  all  ill-na¬ 
tured,  malicious,  groundless,  and  vexatious  accusa¬ 
tions.  It  is  detrned  by  Suidas  ipevdug  nvog  Kary- 
yopeiv.1  As  to  a  different  origin  of  the  word,  see 
Bockh.2 

hvKocpuvTTjg,  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  De¬ 
mosthenes,  designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar  class, 
not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  single  word 
in  out  language,  but  well  understood  and  apprecia- 
'ed  by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in  common 
vitl.  our  sycophant,  but  was  a  happy  compound  of 
hs  ■■ommon  barretor,  informer,  pettifogger,  busybody, 
rogue,  liar,  and  slanderer.  The  Athenian  law  per¬ 
mitted  any  citizen  {top  povko/xevov )  to  give  informa¬ 
tion  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute  them 
in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  legis¬ 
lator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  crime,  and  a 
reward  (such  as  half  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Such  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  or 
the  vigilance  of  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortunately, 
the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy  and  the 
temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional  incentives 
to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen,  orators,  gen¬ 
erals,  magistrates,  and  all  persons  of  wealth  and  in¬ 
fluence,  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  people. 
The  more  causes  came  into  court,  the  more  fees 
accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and  confiscations 
enriched  the  public  treasury.  The  prosecutor, 
therefore,  in  public  causes,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
in  civil,  was  looked  on  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of  success 
made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It  was  not 
always  necessary  to  go  to  trial,  or  even  to  com¬ 
mence  legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant  was 
glad  to  compromise  the  cause,  and  the  conscious 
Minquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecution  by 
paying  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent.  Thriving 
informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to  procure  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  the  profits  were  divided  between  them. 
According  to  Theophrastus,3  Athens  was  full  of  At- 
ovvooko'Aukov  uai  kunodvruv  ual  ipevdopapTvpuv  nai 
ovKO(j>avruv  uai  ipevdoKAr/rypuv.  The  character  of 
the  ovKotjxivrai  will  be  best  understood  by  the  ex¬ 
amples  and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers. 
Aristophanes  directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.4  Demosthenes  says :  novypbv  6  ov- 
KO<j>u.vrric  uai  fiuonavov  uai  (pikainov .5  hv/axpavreiv 
Tpiduovra  pvag  in  Lysias,6  signifies  “  to  extort  thirty 
minas  by  sycophant-like  practices.”7  That  the  in¬ 
crease  of  litigation  and  perjury  was  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  owing  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  and  politi¬ 
cal  associations,  and  the  violence  of  party  spirit, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  passages  of  the  Attic 
writers.* 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  provide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischievous  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa<j>7)  avuoQavrias  tried  before  the  thesmothetae. 
Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge  against 
another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  or  suborned  false  witnesses,  or  engaged 
in  a  consf  iracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an  innocent 
man,  was  liable  to  this  ypa<py.  He  might  also  be 
proceeded  against  by  tyuoig,  Ivdei^ig,  unayuyrj,  npo- 
Soky,  or  eicayyekia.*  (See  articles  Phasis,  &c.) 
The  trii.  was  an  uyuv  ripyrbg.  The  heaviest  pun¬ 
ishment  might  be  inflicted,  together  with  anpiu 
and  confiscation  of  property.  Besides  this,  if  any 

1  (Stsph.,  Thesaur.,  8873,  b .) — 2.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  46.) 

—2  (ap.  Athen.,  vi.,  254,  b.) — 4.  (See  particularly  Acharn.,  818 ; 

Aves,  1410 ;  Plut.,  850.) — 5.  (De  Coron.,  307. — Compare  c.  Eu- 
bul.,  1309.)  —  6.  (c.  Evand.,  177,  ed.  Steph.)  —  7.  (See  farther, 

l.ys.,  Ar))i.  KaraX.  AttoX.,  171. — .Esch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  36,  ed. 

Steph.  —  Demosth  ,  De  Cor.,  291.  —  Xen.,  Mem.,  ii.,  9,  <)  4  ;  De 

Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  4.)  —  8.  (Thueyd.,  viii.,  54.  — Dem.,  c.  B®ot.,  De 

Dote,  1010  ;  c  PanUei.  978  ;  c.  Zenoth.,  885.) — 9.  (.Esch.,  De 
Fals  Leg.,  47,  ed.  Steph  -Dem.  c.  Theoer.,  1325.) 


man  brought  a  criminal  charge  against  anothei,  and 
neglected  to  prosecute  it  {en egekOeiv),  he  was  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  unpia.1 
The  same  consequence  followed  if  he  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  at  the  trial.  The  enu- 
bekia  in  civil  action  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind, 
and  having  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  legal  process,  and  check  frivolous  and  un¬ 
just  actions.  Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by 
law,  but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice  ; 
and  the  words  of  Aristophanes2  were  not  more  se 
vere  than  true :  “  there  is  no  charm  against  the 
bite  of  a  ovuo<puvTyg.'’3 

2TKO<i>ANTFA2  TPA<i>H'.  ( Vid .  Sycoph antes.) 

SUDA'TIO,  SUDATO'RIUM.  {Vid.  Baths,  p. 
149.) 

*SYENFTES  LAPIS  {Uveviryg  kiOog),  a  species 
of  stone  quarried  near  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
whence  its  name.  “  Of  this,”  says  Dr.  Moore, 
“  were  formed  those  celebrated  obelisks  described 
by  Pliny,  and  which  are  still  gazed  at  with  wonder 
either  in  Egypt  or  at  Rome.  This  stone  is  classed 
by  Winckelmann  with  granite,  of  which,  he  says, 
Egypt  furnished  two  varieties,  one  red  and  whitish, 
of  which  are  formed  these  obelisks  and  many  stat¬ 
ues  ;  the  other  white  and  black,  peculiar,  as  he 
thinks,  to  Egypt.”4 

SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  {Vid.  Eqditeb,  p.  416.) 

SUFFRA'GIUM,  a  vote.  At  Athens,  the  voting 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is  ex¬ 
plained  under  Cheirotonein  and  Psephos.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people  weie 
always  polled  in  the  comitia  by  word  of  mouth,  till 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariee  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ  (v.  i.  Tab  jl- 
lari^e  Leges),  wren  the  ballot  by  means  of  tabell* 
was  introduced.  ( Vid.  Tabella.)  Wunder, 6  how¬ 
ever,  has  shown  hat  the  popular  assemblies  voted 
by  ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae,  but  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  tabellaj,  they  employed  stones  or  peb¬ 
bles  (the  Greek  iprjQoi),  and  that  each  voter  received 
two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  the  for¬ 
mer  to  be  used  in  the  approval,  and  the  latter  in  the 
condemnation  of  a  measure.  The  voting  by  word 
of  mouth  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  elections 
and  trials,  and  the  use  of  pebbles  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.  That 
the  latter  mode  of  voting  was  adopted  in  early 
times  is  proved  by  many  passages  of  Dionysius, 
and  especially  by  x.,  41 :  ug  6  dypog  unyrei  rag  iprj- 
<povg,  ol  vetoraroi  tuv  narpuduv — rd  ayyeia  tup 
ipr/tpuv  rovg  e%ovTag  uiprjpovvro ;  and  xi.,  52 :  eueMvoav 
uadioKov  redr/vai  vreep  ryg  noke ug  'Pupaiuv,  sat)’  euaa- 
Tyv  <pvkyv,  eig  ov  uTtodyoovrai  rug  ipr/cpovg.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  used  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  suffragium  ferre,  mittere  in 
sujfragia,  inire ,  or  ire  in  suffragia,  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  suffragium  probably  signified  some 
thing  which  was  put  by  the  hand  from  one  place 
into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from  the  first 
been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  such  an  expression  as  suffragium  ferre 
would  have  been  used  when  they  had  nothing  to 
carry ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  such  word  aa 
dicere  would  have  been  employed,  more  especially 
as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  those 
who  voted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not  go  up  one  by 
one  to  the  officer  who  received  the  votes,  but  re- 

1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  548;  c.  Theoer.,  1323.) — 2.  (Plutus,  885.) 
— 3.  (Vid.  Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  ii.,  164. — Meier.  Alt.  Proc., 
335. — Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  101, 185. — Wacnsmuth  I  , 
ii.,  157. — Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  31,  46,  47,  88.)— 4.  (Moore’n  A  ic. 
Mineral.,  p.  82.) — 5.  (Codex  ErfVensis,  p.  clxvii.,  <fcc.) 
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mailed  in  theii  places,  and  wei .  asked  for  t  "dr 
”otes  by  the  rogatores,  who  thence  derived  ti  ;ir 
name.  Besides  which,  the  word  suffragium  can 
scarcely  signify  the  same  as  sententia  or  vox.  The 
etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions  of  those 
who  connect  it  with  <ppu,(eadai  or  fragor  do  not  de¬ 
serve  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it  may  possibly 
be  alii  3d  with  suffrago,  and  signified  originally  an 
ankle-bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Leges  Tabellariae,  the  voting  with  stones  or  pebbles 
went  out  of  use.  For  farther  particulars  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  see  Comitia,  p. 
295,  Diribitores,  SiTULA,  Tabella,  Tabeelarle 
Leges. 

Those  who  had  the  jus  suffragii,  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  en¬ 
joying  magistracies,  were  citizens  optimo  jure.  ( Vid. 
Cjvitas,  Roman,  p.  261.) 

SUGGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  ( sub  and  gero), 
and  is  specially  applied  :  1.  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  (Vid.  Rostra.)  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.1  3.  To  the 
elevated  seat  from  which  the  emperor  beheld  the 
public  games,2  also  called  cubiculum.  (Vid.  Cubic- 
ulum.) 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  460.) 

STJI  HERE'DES.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p.  497, 
498.) 

SULAI  (avlai).  When  a  Greek  state,  or  any  of 
Its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or  insult  from 
some  other  state  or  some  of  its  members,  and  the 
former  was  unwilling  or  not  in  a  condition  to  de¬ 
clare  open  war,  it  was  not  unusual  to  give  a  com¬ 
mission  or  grant  public  authority  to  individuals  to 
make  reprisals.  This  was  called  avlag  or  avia, 
SiSovai.3  Polybius4 *  calls  it  ?M<pvpov  or  pvaia  naray- 
yclleiv.  Thus,  when  the  Lacedannonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them  by 
making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  that  any  of  their  subjects  might  commit 
depredations  on  the  Athenians  (lytfradai  rove  ’A 0y- 
vaiovg3).  Demosthenes6  declares  that  the  deputy 
captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  themselves  in 
foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody  they  came 
near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely  did  rag 
imo  tovtiov  uvSpolyipiag  nai  avlag  naTEOKevaapevag, 
where  uvSpolyijjiag  refers  to  the  arrest  of  the  person, 
avlag  to  the  seizure  of  goods.  Suidas  explains  avlai 
by  the  synonyme  cvllyipcig.  As  to  u.vSpoly\piai  for 
another  purpose,  see  Phonos.  In  the  vavriny  avy- 
ypatyy  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes,7  one  of  the 
conditions  is  that  goods  may  be  landed  only  6nov  av 
uy  avlai  uaiv  ’AOyvaioig,  “  where  no  hostilities  are 
exercised  against  Athenians.”  The  people  of  Athens 
passed  a  special  decree  to  authorize  privateering ; 
and  when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sub¬ 
jects,  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  it  was  lawfully  taken,  whether 
it  ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it.8  The  ancient  practice  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal.9 

SYLLOGEIS  ( avlloydg ),  usually  called  2v/Uo- 
yelg  rov  5i/uov,  or  the  collectors  of  the  people,  were 
special  commissioners  at  Athens,  who  made  out  a 
list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previously  to  its 
confiscation.10  They  formed  an  dpxy ,n  and  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of  the 


1.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  35.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  76. — Plin.,  Paneg., 
51  ) — 3.  (Demosth.,  c.  Lacrit.,  931.— Lysias,  c.  Nicom.,  185,  ed. 
Steph.)  — 4.  (iv.,  26,  36,  53.)  —  5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  115.)—  6.  (De 
Coron.  Trierarch.,  1232.)  —  7.  (c.  Lacr.,  927.)  —  8.  (Dem.,  c. 
Timocr.,  703. — Argum.,  694,  695.) —  9.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  XjjAuj. — 
Schomann,  De  Comit.,  284. — Id.,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  367.) — 10. 
(Lex  Rhet.,  p.304,  Bekker.) — 1L  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  XuAAov 4  ) 
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Thirty  Tyrants.  It  appears  from  an  ms.riptio* 
that  the  rvlloyelg  had  to  attend  to  the  sai.red  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  whence  Bockh  conjectures  that 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citizens  to  certair 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  the) 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpose  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  public 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  un- 
frequently  divided  among  the  citizens.1 

♦SULPHUR.  (Vid.  Theion.) 

SULPI'CLE  LEGES.  (  Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

SYMBOLAION,  SYNALLAGMA,  SYNTHECE 
(avpbolaiov,  avvallay/xa ,  awdyny),  are  all  words 
used  to  signify  a  contract,  but  are  distinguishable 
from  one  another.  Ev/u6olaiov  is  used  of  contracts 
and  bargains  between  private  persons,  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  of  loans  of  money.  Thus  avpbaleiv  eig  dv6pd.no- 
6ov  is  to  lend  upon  the  security  of  a  slave.2  Zvvul- 
laypa  signifies  any  matter  negotiated  or  transacted 
between  two  or  more  persons,  whether  a  contract 
or  anything  else.8  2 vvdyny  is  used  of  more  solemn 
and  important  contracts,  not  only  of  those  made 
between  private  individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and 
conventions  between  kings  and  states.4 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having  written 
agreements  between  individuals,  see  Svngraphe. 
National  compacts,  on  account  of  their  great  im 
portance,  and  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  pre¬ 
serving  evidence  of  them,  were  almost  always  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing,  and  commonly  inscribed  on  pillars 
or  tablets  of  some  durable  material.4  Upon  a 
breach,  or  on  the  expiration  of  the  treaty,  the  pillars 
were  taken  down.6 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain¬ 
able  at  Athens,  called  avpSolaiuv  (or  avvdynuv)  nap 
abaaeug  Sinai.7  Such  actions,  it  is  apprehended, 
applied  only  to  express  contracts,  not  to  obligations 
ex  delicto,  or  the  dnovaia  avvalldypara  of  Aristotle.* 
Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  by 
a  certain  day,  and  failed  to  perform  that  promise, 
an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would  have  lain  at 
Athens.  But  it'  my  cow  had  broken  my  neighbour’s 
fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  would 
have  given  rise,  not  to  an  action  for  breach  of  con¬ 
tract,  but  to  a  Siny  j31d6yg.9  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Siny  piddyg  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compensation 
to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionysodorus,  who 
had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of  a  vavrinr 
avyypa<f>y,  had  a  Siny  fllddyg  brought  against  him  by 
the  persons  who  lent  him  money  on  his  ship.10  The 
Athenian  law  frequently  gave  an  option  between 
various  forms  of  action.  It  is  not,  however,  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Sint]  ovvdynuv  napabdaeug  was 
only  one  species  of  the  Sin y  jSldbyg,  and  the  name 
one  of  a  less  technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  ha.d 
become  due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous 
contract,  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  option 
between  an  action  of  debt  (xpeovg)  and  one  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  the  Sinai  i Tapanaradytcyg,  apyvpiov ,  and 
others  of  a  similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  might  be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  for 


1.  (Corpus  Inscr.  Grsec.,  No.  99,  p.  137,  138 ;  No.  157,  p.  250  * 

— 2.  (Dem.,  c.  Aphob.,  822;  c.  Zenoth.,  884.;  c.  Fhorm  ,  907, 

c.  Timoth.,  1185;  c.  Diouys.,  1284.) — 3.  (Dem.,  c.  Onet.,  W7, 

869  ;  c.  Timocr.,  760.) — 4.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  40;  v.,  18;  viii.,  37. — 

Xen.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  <)  2.— Dem.,  De  Rhod.,  lib.  199. — De  Ct-ron., 

251 ;  c.  Aristog.,  774.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  101,  ed.  S.eph.) 
— 5.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  23,  47. — Vid.  Aristoph.,  Ach.,  727.) — 6  (De 

mosth.,  Pro  Megalop.,  209.)  —  7.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vi.,  153  ;  viii, 

31.) — 8.  (Ethic.  Nicom.,  v.,  4.) — 9.  (Meier.  Att.  Proc.,  476, 477.) 

— 10.  (Demosth.,  1282. —  See  also  Pro  Phorm  ,  950:  e.  Callipp., 

1240.) 
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Breach  of  contract,  the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated 
damages,  which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas, 
upon  a  claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certain,  or  a 
specific  chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  it  or  not ;  the  ayuv  was  driuriTog.  All  such  ac¬ 
tions  were  tried  before  the  deopoderai.1 

'Opokoyla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  owOr/ny,  though  (as  we  might  expect 
hi  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer¬ 
ently.  Grammarians  make  them  synonymous.2 
2 vvdr/nag  n oieladai  or  riftecdai  peru  nvog  is  to  make 
an  agreement  with  any  one ;  eppeveiv  ralg  ovvdijnaiq, 
to  abide  by  it ;  vnepdaiveiv  or  7r apabaiveiv,  to  break 
or  transgress.  Here  we  may  observe  that  crvv&r/nai 
is  constantly  used  in  the  plural  instead  of  awdyny, 
the  only  difference  being  that  strictly  the  former 
signifies  the  terms  or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Siadynai,  the  testamentary  disposi¬ 
tions,  is  put  for  diadijKT],  the  will.  'EvpSokov  also 
signifies  a  compact  or  agreement,  but  had  become 
(in  Attic  parlance)  obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in 
the  expression  Sinai  and  avpbokuv.  ( Vid .  Symbo- 
lon,  &c.) 

2YMBOAAIT1N  nAPABA'2EQ2  AIKH.  (Vid. 
Symbolaion.; 

2YMBOAI2N.  AlTO,  AIKAI  (avp6okuv,  and,  dlicai). 
The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well-defined  inter¬ 
national  law  for  the  protection  of  their  respective 
members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops  of  robbers 
used  to  roam  about  from  one  country  to  another, 
and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals,  who  in 
their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  when  the  state  took  upon 
itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members,  a 
violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the  giving 
authority  to  take  av'ka  or  fiver ia,  a  sort  of  national 
distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up  among  them, 
disputes  between  the  natives  of  different  countries 
were  settled  (whenever  it  was  possible)  by  friendly 
negotiation.  It  soon  began  to  be  evident  that  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  instead  of  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  disputes  could  be 
decided  by  legal  process,  either  in  the  one  country 
or  the  other.  Among  every  people,  however,  the 
laws  were  so  framed  as  to  render  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  more  favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a 
foreigner  ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  disadvantage¬ 
ous,  and  often  dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued 
by  him,  in  his  own  country.  The  most  friendly  re¬ 
lation  might  subsist  between  two  states,  such  as 
avppaxja  or  kniyapta,  and  yet  the  natives  of  each 
be  exposed  to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse.  To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  special  agreement,  declaring  the 
conditions  upon  which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally 
administered.  International  contracts  of  this  kind 
were  called  cvpboka,  defined  by  Suidas  thus  :  ovvOfj- 
<at  dg  dv  akkrfkaig  ai  nokeig  ftepevai  tuttoci  rolg 
rokiraig,  wore  diddvai  sal  kapbuveiv  ra  Sinaia ;  and 
the  causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts 
were  called  Sinai  and  avpdokuv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most.  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus¬ 
can  and  Carthaginians  as  having  ovpboka  nepl  too 
nit  aSuceiv .J  No  such  agreement  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  we  know  but  little  about  the  terms  that 
were  usually  prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  the  principle  that  actor  sequitur  forum 


1.  (Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  67, 184, 493-497,  510.)  -2.  (Harpocr.,  s. 
t .  'AowdeTwruTov. — Saidas,  s.  v.  EwBrjicri.) — 3.  (P'»lit.,  iii.,  1, 3, 
#-4  5,  10  ) 


rci ;  but  this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have 
varied  according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  per¬ 
son  and  protection  of  property  would  no  doubt  be 
secured  to  the  foreigner  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  npofrvog  to  see  that  these 
rights  were  respected.  A  common  provision  was, 
that  the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of 
some  third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.* 1  This  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  practice  which  had  grown 
up,  of  referring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration 
of  some  individual  or  third  state.* 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty,  they 
required  it  to  be  approved  of  and  finally  ratified  by 
a  jury  of  the  heliaea,  under  the  direction  of  the  thes¬ 
mothetae.  Hence  Pollux3  says  of  those  magistrates, 
ra  avpboka  ra  npog  rag  nokeig  nvpovciv.  The  other 
contracting  state  was  therefore  compelled  to  send 
an  envoy  to  Athens,  with  power  to  conclude  the 
treaty  (if  he  thought  fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
settled  by  the  thesmothetae  and  jurors.  Most  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  Athenians  had  to  deal  were 
either  subject  or  inferior  to  them,  and  were  content 
to  acquiesce  in  the  above  regulation.  Philip,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that 
the  terms  should  receive  final  ratification  in  Mace¬ 
donia.  This  demand  is  made  the  subject  of  com 
plaint  by  Demosthenes.* 

The  name  of  Sinai  and  cvpbokuv  w’as  given  also 
to  the  causes  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  sent 
to  be  tried  at  Athens.4  This  fact  has  been  called 
in  question  by  Bockh,  but  there  is  not  much  reason 
for  doubting  it.  It  is  true  that  the  expression  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  causes,  not  between  an 
Athenian  and  a  foreigner,  but  between  two  foreign¬ 
ers  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  object  of  the 
Athenians  in  bringing  such  causes  to  Athens  was, 
not  to  give  the  allies  a  better  or  speedier  means  of 
obtaining  justice,  but  to  secure  certain  advantages 
to  the  imperial  city.6  It  is,  however,  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  the  arrangement  was  called  evpboka  for  the 
very  purpose  of  softening  the  harshness  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  by  giving  an  honourable  name  to  that  which, 
in  reality,  was  a  mark  of  servitude.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  confederate  states  were  called  avppaxoi, 
allies,  while  in  point  of  fact  they  were  rather  vny 
nooi,  or  subjects. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  Sinai  and  avpBokuv)  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.  We  have  but 
one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us,  viz., 
the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of  Herodes, 
where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant  are 
natives  of  Mytilene.7 

As  to  the  avpboka  given  to  the  jurors,  see  Dicas¬ 
tes. 

SYMBOULOI  (cvpbovkoi).  (Vid.  Paredroi.) 

SYMMORI A  (cvp.fj.opia).  ( Vid.  Eisphora,  p.  392  ; 
Trierarchia.) 

*SYMTHYTON  (ovppvrov),  a  plant  having  heal¬ 
ing  properties,  Wallwort  or  Comfrey.  The  name 
is  derived  from  its  great  efficacy  in  healing  wounds, 
causing,  as  it  were,  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  grow 
together  rapidly  :  hence  the  language  of  Pliny . 
“  Vulneribus  sanandis  tanta  prccstantia  est,  ut  carnes 
quoque,  dum  coquuntur,  conglutinet  addita :  unde  et 
Grad  nomen  imposuere."  The  first  species  of  Dios- 
corides  was  the  cvpcjvrov  nerpaiov,  which,  ar  cord¬ 
ing  to  Sprengel,  is  the  Coris  Monspeliensis.  Pliny 

1.  (Etym.  Magn.,  s.  v.  ’’EkkXotos  ndXi;.'1 — 2  (Thucyc.  i..  34, 
78,  140  ;  v.,  41 ;  vii.,  18.  —  SchSmann,  Ar  Jur.  Pub.  Gi.,  3(67.) 
—3.  (viii.,  88.)— 4.  (De  Halon.,  78.)--5.  .'Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,. 
63.)— 6.  (Xen.,  De  Rep.  Ath.,  i.,  16.) — 7.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  St!/*' 
6o\a.  —  Thucyd.,  i.,  77,  c.  not.  Goller. —  Platner,  Proc.  mil 
Klag.,  i.,  105-114. — Meier,  Att.,  Proc.,  67,  773. — Waclismuth,  I. 

i  93  133  ;  II.,  i.,  194. — Schoraann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  376.) 
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•?aya  this  species  was  called  Alum  by  the  Romans. 
The  second  specie  s  of  Dioscorides,  which  Apuleius 
says  was  called  Consolida  by  the  Romans,  was  in 
all  probability  the  Symphyton  officinale,  or  Comfort.* 1 

SYMPOSION  ( ovpnocnov ).  ( Vid .  Symposium.) 

SUMTUA'RIiE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  expense  ( sumtus ) 
in  banquets,  dress,  &c.2  In  the  states  of  antiquity 
it  was  considered  the  duty  of  government  to  put  a 
check  upon  extravagance  in  the  private  expenses 
of  persons,  and  among  the  Romans  in  particular  we 
find  traces  of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings 
and  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  disciplina  or  cura  morum,  punish¬ 
ed  by  the  nota  censoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
'  Vid.  Nota  Censoria,  p.  665.)  But  as  the  love  of 
luxury  greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests 
of  the  Republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  various  leges  Sumtuariae  were  passed  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it.  These, 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them,  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  215,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
in  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a 
mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  was  repealed  twenty  years  afterward,3 
whence  we  frequently  find  the  lex  Orchia  mention¬ 
ed  as  the  first  lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus4  speaks  of 
Oppiee  leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  censorship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181, 
limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  enter¬ 
tainments.6  It  appears  that  M.  Cato  was  at  first 
opposed  to  this  law,  but  afterward  supported  it.* 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  B.C. 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than  100 
asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals  named  in 
the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ccntussis  by  Lucilius; 
that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not  more  than 
30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not  more  than 
10  asses  should  be  expended :  also,  that  no  other 
fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and  that  not 
fattened  for  the  purpose.7 

Didia,  passed  B  C.  143,  extended  the  lex  Fannia 
to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not, 
however,  told  in  what  these  consisted.8 

Licinia  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the  lex 
Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told,  that 
there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law  upon 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  lex  Fannia  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses  to  be 
spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days,  and 
on  other  days  the  same  as  the  lex  Fannia :  also, 
that  on  ordinary  days  there  should  not  be  served  up 
more  than  three  pounds  of  fresh  and  one  pound  of 
salt  meat.9  Gellius10  states  that  this  law  was 
brought  forward  by  P.  Licinius  Cra&sus,  but  we  do 

1.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  9,  10. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Gellius, 
ii.,  24  ;  xr.,  1  — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  1,  8. — Val.  Max.,  ix.,  1,  t)  3.) — 
4.  (Ann.,  ii.,  33,  34.)— 5.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  13.)— 6.  (Festus, 

1.  v.  Perc-  nctatum  and  Obsonitavere.) — 7.  (Gell.,  ii.,  24. — Ma- 

erob.,  Sat.  1.  c. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  x.,  50,  s.  71.) — 8.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.) 

—9.  (Gell  ,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.) — 10.  (1.  c.) 
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not  know  at  what  time,  probably,  however,  .n  ms 
praetorship,  B.C  103. 

Cornelia,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  B.C.  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
nian  and  Licinian  laws.  Like  these,  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.1  Extravagance  in 
funerals,  which  had  been  forbidden  even  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,9  was  also  restrained  by  a  law  of 
Sulla.3  It  was  probably  the  same  l&w  which  deter 
mined  how  much  might  be  spent  upon  monuments. 

.Emilia,  proposed  by  the  consul  Emilius  Lepi- 
dus  B.C.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter¬ 
tainments,  but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.6  Pliny*  and  Aurelius  Victor7  as¬ 
cribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Emilius 
Scaurus,  B.C.  115.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there 
may  have  been  two  Emilian  leges  on  the  subject. 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Resto,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain¬ 
ments,  enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis¬ 
trate  elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law,  however, 
was  little  observed ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antius 
never  dined  out  afterward,  that  he  might  not  ses 
his  own  law  violated. 

Julia,  proposed  by  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caisai, 
enforced  the  former  sumtuary  laws  respecting  en¬ 
tertainments,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.8  Julius 
Caesar  adopted  strong  measures  to  carry  this  law 
into  execution,  but  it  was  violated  when  he  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  Rome.9  He  stationed  officers  in  the 
provision  market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbid 
den  by  the  law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  sol 
diers  to  banquets  to  take  everything  which  was  no' 
allowed  by  the  law.10  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  this 
law  in  two  of  his  epistles.11 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  sisterces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti,  300 
upon  those  on  the  calends,  ides,  nones,  and  some 
other  festive  days,  and  1000  upon  marriage  feasts. 
There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius, 
by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000  sesterces 
were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  entertainments, 
the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope  of  securing 
thereby  the  observance  of  the  law.19 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets  ;13  and  a  senatus  consultum  was  passed  in 
his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  luxury, 
which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  employed  except 
for  sacred  purposes,  and  also  prohibited  the  use  of 
silk  garments  to  men.14  This  sumtuary  law,  how 
ever,  was  but  little  observed.16  Some  regulations 
on  the  subject  were  also  made  by  Nero,1*  and  by 
succeeding  emperors,  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  little  or  no  avail  in  checking  the  increasing  love 
of  luxury  in  dress  and  food.17 

SYNALLAGMA  {crvvuTikaypa).  (  Vid.  Symbolai- 
on.) 

STTKAHT02  EKKAH2IA  {avyK^yrog  IkkX y 
aia).  {Vid.  Ecclesia,  p.  383.) 

SYNDICOS  (avvdiKog),  an  advocate,  is  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  crvvpyopog,  to 
denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another, 
whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere.  Ivvdi- 
aeiv,  also,  is  used  indifferently  with  owyyopeiv  or 
crvvayavifroOai.19  Thus  the  five  public  advocates, 


1.  (Gell.,  Macrob.,  11.  cc.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Leg-.,  ii.,  23-25.) — 3. 
(Plut.,  Sull.,  35.) — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xii.,  ?5,  38.) — 5  (Gell.,  Ma 
crob.,  11.  cc.) — 6.  (H.  N.,  viii.,  57,  s.  72.) — 7.  (De  Vir.  Ill.,  72.) 
—  8.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  25.)  —  9.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  xiii.,  7.)  — 10 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  43.)— 11.  (ad  Fam.,  vii.,  26  ;  ix.,  15.) — 12.  (Gell 
1.  c.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  34.) — 13.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  34.)  —  14.  (Tacit 
Ann.,  ii.,  33. — Dion  Cass.,  lvii.,  15.) — 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  52 
53.) — 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  16.) — 17.  (Platner,  Exercit.  II.  de  Leg 
Sumt.  Rom.,  1752. — Boxmann,  Dissert.  Antiquar.-jurid.  de  Leg 
Rom.  Sumt.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1816.) — 18.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  19,  ed 
Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Aristocr.,  689  :  c  Zenoth  ,  885 :  c.  Steph 
|  1127.) 
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'vho  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  be¬ 
fore  the  court  of  heliasts  when  an  amendment  or 
a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed,  are 
called  both  avvdutot  and  avvrjyopot.  As  to  them, 
see  Nomothetes,  and  also  Schomann,  De  Comit., 
255  ,  Ant.  Jar.  Publ  Gr.,  228.  The  name  of  avvdt- 
koi  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  applied  to  those 
orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state  to  plead  the 
cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a  foreign  tribunal. 
^Elschincs,  for  example,  was  appointed  to  plead  be¬ 
fore.  the  Amphictyonic  council  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delian  temple  ;  but  a  certain  discovery  having  been 
aiade  not  very  creditable  to  his  patriotism,  the 
court  of  Areopagus  took  upon  themselves  to  remove 
him,  and  appoint  Hyperides  in  his  stead.1 *  These 
extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Pylagorse,  or  ordinary  Amphictyonic  dep¬ 
uties.*  There  were  other  avvdtKot,  who  acted  rather 
as  magistrates  or  judges  than  as  advocates,  though 
they  probably  derived  their  name  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  being  appointed  to  protect  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state.  These  were  extraordinary 
functionaries,  created  from  time  to  time  to  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  in  disputes  concerning  confiscated 
j.  operty ;  as  when,  for  instance,  an  information 
a  as  laid  against  a  man  for  having  in  his  possession 
the  goods  of  a  condemned  criminal,  or  which  were 
liable  to  be  seized  in  execution  on  behalf  of  the 
state ;  or  when  the  goods  of  a  convict  having  been 
confiscated,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  | 
other  creditor  having  a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his 
debt  satisfied  out  of  the  proceeds.  Such  a  claim  ! 
was  called  eveniaKr/ppa,  and  to  prosecute  it  event-  j 
<r KT/ipaodcu.3  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  I 
to  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Pecun.,  De  Nic. 
Fratr.  Pecun.,  De  Aristoph.  Pecun.,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  p.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.  The  first  ap¬ 
pointment  of  these  judicial  c rvvdtKot  took  place  after  j 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ;  and  one  of  their  j 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  informations 
from  the  ^v/.apxot  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  interregnum,  and 
who,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  were  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  they 
had  received  for  that  service.1 *  ( Vid .  Synegoros.)  | 
SY'NEDROI  ( ovvedpot ),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congress 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  owedptov .8  Frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Greeks,  to  kolvov  twv  'E'AAtjvuv  avvedptov,  at  Cor-  j 
inth,  Thermopylae,  or  elsewhere.6  When  the  new  al-  | 
liance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed,  after  B  C.  377, 
upon  fair  and  more  equitable  principles  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  several  states  who  were  included  therein 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  independent,  and  a 
congress  was  held  at  Athens,  to  which  each  of  the 
allied  states  sent  representatives.  The  congress 
was  called  avvedptov,  and  the  deputies  avvedpot,  and 
the  sums  furnished  by  the  allies  ovvTuS-eiq,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful  name  of  <j>opog,  or  trib¬ 
ute.7  Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isocrates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  formed,  and  renounce  all  at¬ 
tempt  to  re-establish  their  old  supremacy.8  Per¬ 
haps  the  avvedpot  mentioned  in  the  oath  of  the  A t- 
Kaarat  are  the  Athenian  members  of  this  congress.* 
For  farther  information  on  the  subject  of  this  con- 


1.  (Demosth.,  De  Coron.,  271,  272.) — 2.  (Schomann,  De  Co- 

mit.,  321  ;  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  257.)  —  3.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas, 

*.  v.)  —  4.  (Lysias,  Pro  Mant.,  146,  ed.  Steph.  —  Harpocr.,  s.  v. 

Xi ivSikoi. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  110. — Schomann,  De  Comit.,  316.) 

—  5.  (Herod.,  viii.,  75,  79.)  —  6.  (jEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  62,  ed. 

Steph — Demosth.,  Xlepi  ™v  irpbs  ’ A\t$,av5pov,  215.)  — 7.  (Har¬ 

pocr.,  s.  v. — Plut.,  Sol.,  15.) — 8.  (De  Pace,  165,  ed.  Steph.) — 9. 

(Schomann,  Att.  Pi  oc.,  130.)  I 


federacy,  see  Schomann,  Ant.  Jur  Publ.  Gi .,  431.— 
Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Aiken.,  i ,  449. — Thirlwall,  Hist 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.,  p.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  avvedptov  was  given  at  Athens  tc 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  of 
Areopagus  -,1  or  to  the  place  where  they  transacted 
business,  their  board  or  council-room.* 

SYNEGORICON  ( avvrjyoptuov ).  {Vid.  Synego¬ 
ros.) 

SYNEGOROS  {avvrjyopog)  may  be  translated  ar 
advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  translation  wik 
convey  to  the  English  reader  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  the  Greek  word  strictly  bears. 

According  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athenian 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance ;  but,  on  the 
increase  of  litigation,  the  sciences  of  law  and  rhet¬ 
oric  began  to  unfold  themselves,  and  men  who  had 
paid  no  attention  to  these  were  unable  to  compete 
with  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe¬ 
dients.  It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  by  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  chamber-counsel,  who  receiv 
ed  money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  legal  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus.  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech-writing  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  time,  until  his  engage¬ 
ments  in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish  it. 
These  persons  were  called,  not  owr/yopot,  but  Aoyo- 
yputpot,  a  name  applied  to  Demosthenes  reproach¬ 
fully  by  his  rival,  who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying 
his  clients  by  showing  the  speeches  which  he  had 
written  to  the  adversary.1  Still,  whatever  assist¬ 
ance  the  party  might  have  received  out  of  court,  the 
law  wffiich  compelled  him  to  appear  in  person  at 
the  trial  remained  in  force  ;  although  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  relaxed,  that  if 
the  party  was  labouring  under  illness,  or  through 
any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  unable  to  con¬ 
duct  his  own  cause  without  manifest  disadvantage, 
he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court)  procure  a  rel¬ 
ative  or  friend  to  speak  for  him.  Thus,  when  Mil- 
tiades  was  impeached  for  treason,  and  by  reason  of 
a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable  to  plead  his  own 
cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter  into  court,  and  his 
brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the  people  on  his  be¬ 
half.  So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill,  his  son  Aphareus 
spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about  the  dvTtdoatq. 
And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leocha 
res,  we  see*  that  the  son  conducts  his  father’s  cause. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  party  was  expected  to  address 
the  court  himself ;  for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an 
opinion  of  him  from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability, 
he  would  open  the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech, 
and  then  ask  permission  for  his  friend  to  come  for¬ 
ward.*  This  was  seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time 
of  the  orators,  the  practice  was  so  well  established 
that  the  principal  speeches  in  the  cause  were  not 
unfrequently  made  by  the  advocate.  The  defence* 
by  Demosthenes  of  Ctesiphon  against  ^Eschines,  and 
of  Phanus  against  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  exam¬ 
ples.  In  both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demos¬ 
thenes  was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants 
themselves  ;  and  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 


1.  (JEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  13.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  91,  ed 
Steph.)  —  2.  (Isocr.,  Ilspi  ’A vTiS6<rea);,  318,  ed.  Steph.  —  De- 
mostli.,  c.  Theocr.,  1324.) — 3.  (Demosth.,  o.  Zenoth.,  890.)  — ♦, 
(iEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  78;  c.  Timarch.,  13,  ed.  Steph.)  —  5.  (f 
1081.) — 6.  (Demost.h.,  c.  Phorm.,  922  ;  c.  Neser.,  1349.) 
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the  advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on 
this  very  account ;  for,  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to 
be  taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion 
who  had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the 
cause  of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most 
of  the  ovvqyopiKol  loyoi  that  the  speaker  avows 
what  his  motives  are ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
connected  by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.1  In  the  cause 
against  Leochares  above  cited,  it  is  evident  that  the 
son  had  an  equal  interest  with  his  father  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  advocate  from  taking  fees  under  peril 
•f  a  ypaipr/  before  the  thesmothetae,9  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  (and  perhaps  it  was  impossible  to  make  an 
effective  provision)  against  an  influence  of  a  more 
pernicious  kind,  viz.,  that  of  political  association, 
which  induced  men  to  support  the  members  of  their 
club  or  party  without  the  least  regard  for  the  right 
or  justice  of  the  case.  Hence  the  frequent  allusions 
by  the  orators  to  the  kpyaoTr/pia  avKotpavruv,  poxOrj- 
ouv  avdpunuv  ovve<ttt)k6tuv,  napaoKevag  Xoyuv,  pap- 
rvpuv ,  avvupoTuv,  all  which  expressions  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  that  system  of  confederation  at  Athens  by 
which  individuals  endeavoured  to  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  the  courts  of  justice.  ( Vid .  Eranos,  Sycophan- 
tes.3)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to  plead, 
not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the  party,  but  in 
order  that  by  their  presence  they  might  exert  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  bench,  is  evident  from  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  orators.  In  some  cases  this  might 
be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as  where  a  defend¬ 
ant,  charged  with  some  serious  crime,  called  a  man 
of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  pledge 
himself  thereby  that  he  believed  the  charge  was 
groundless.  With  such  view  JSschines,  on  his  trial 
for  misconduct  in  the  embassy,  prayed  the  aid  of 
Eubulus  and  Phocion,  the  latter  of  whom  he  had 
previously  called  as  a  witness.4 

On  criminal  trials,  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  much  the  same  as  in  civil  actions, 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  uateiially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
dcjayytkta,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advocates 
(called  avvfiyopop  ovvducot,  or  Karr/yopoi)  to  manage 
the  prosecution.  Thus  Pericles  was  appointed,  not 
at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  impeachment  of 
Cimor  *  Public  prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the 
people  to  bring  to  trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton, 
and  others,  charged  with  having  received  bribes 
from  Harpalus.*  In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the 
accuser  or  prosecutor  ( narriyopog )  was  a  distinct 
person  from  the  cruvr/yopog,  who  acted  only  as  aux¬ 
iliary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  avvr/yo- 
pog  performed  the  most  important  part  at  the  trial, 
as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus  was  prosecutor ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  performed  a  subordinate  part, 
making  only  a  short  speech  in  support  of  the  prose¬ 
cution,  like  those  of  Lysias  against  Epicrates,  Er- 
gocles,  and  Philocrates,  which  are  called  kniloyoi. 
But,  however  this  might  be,  he  was  in  point  of  law 
an  auxiliary  only,  and  was  neither  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  reward  (if  any)  given  by  the  law  to  a  success¬ 
ful  accuser,  nor  liable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 


1.  {Vid.  the  opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isseus,  De  Nicost.  her. 
and  De  Philoct.  her.  — Isocrates,  c.  Euthyn.,  and  Demosthenes, 
c  Androt.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Steph.,  1137.) — 3.  (Reiske,  Index 
n  Orat.  Att.,  s.  v.  "Epyaarpptov  and  TTapaoKevr/.)  —  4.  f.Esch., 
1e  Fals.  Leg.,  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.)  — 5.  (Plut.,  Pericl.,  10.)  — 6. 
Dinarth  ,  c.  Demosth.,  90,  96,  ed.  Steph.) 
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penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms,  or  the  arifia  conse 
quent  upon  a  failure  to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 
Here  we  must  distinguish  between  an  advocate  and 
a  joint  prosecutor.  The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaint  (I 
in  a  civil  action.  The  names  of  both  would  appeal 
in  the  hill  (Zynlripa),  both  would  attend  the  dvuicpi 
tug,  and  would,  in  short,  have  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities  ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority 
in  certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  n puroXoyia. 
In  the  proceeding  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there 
were  two  prosecutors,  Aphepsion  and  Ctesippus,  the 
son  of  Chabrias  ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphep¬ 
sion  first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  advo¬ 
cate,  the  one  Phormio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who 
tells  us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speak  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabrias, 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  father  if  the  law  had  taken  effect.1 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo¬ 
cates,  either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was,  however,  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  clepsydra,  if  either  chose  to  employ  a 
friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  subtracted  so  much  from 
the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he  meant  to  leave 
for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole  time  allowed 
was  precisely  the  same,  whatever  the  number  of 
persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both  parties  were 
usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches,  the  plaintiff 
beginning,  the  defendant  following,  then  the  plaintiff 
replying,  and,  lastly,  the  defendant  again.  These 
are  often  called  Xoyoi  nporepoi  and  vorepoi  respect¬ 
ively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  owi)- 
yopiai  or  devrepoloyLat,  which  might,  and  usually 
did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of  the  party  in 
whose  favour  they  were  made,  though  as  a  matter 
of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient  sometimes 
to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for  the  reply, 
in  which  case  the  (jvvpyopiKog  Xoyog  and  tie  varepog 
loyog  would  be  the  same.8 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  Timema.  As  to  the  public  advocates  appointed 
to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  court  of  heliasts 
see  Syndicos,  Nomothetes. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  (to  ovvTjyopinov)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes4  was  probably  the  sum  paid  to  the 
public  advocate  whenever  he  was  employed  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  state.  It  has  been  shown  clearly  by 
Schomann  that  Petit  was  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  orators  or  statesmen  who  spoke  in  the  assembly 
are  called  avvfiyopoi.  They  are  always  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  title  of  / tfropeg  or  dnpvyopoi,  or,  if  they 
possessed  much  influence  with  the  people,  di/payo- 
yoL :  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  consti¬ 
tuted  a  distinct  class  of  persons,  inasmuch  as  any 
Athenian  citizen  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  as¬ 
sembly  when  he  pleased  ;  though,  as  it  was  found 
in  practice  that  the  possession  of  the  fti/pa  was  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  persons  who  were  best  fitted  for  it  by 
their  talent  and  experience,  such  persons  acquiri  d 
the  title  of  jjr/ropeg,  &c.s  There  appears,  howevc  i 
to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a  r  gular  ap¬ 
pointment  of  avvr/yopoi,  ten  in  number,  with  whom 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes*  confounded  the 
ropeg,  or  orators  For  what  purpose  such  ten  ovvip 
yopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
have  no  certain  information.  Some  think  they 
were  officers  connected  with  the  board  of  scrutators 


1.  (Argum.,  Or.  Dem.,  c.  Androt.,  592.)  —  2.  ( Vid.  Argurn., 
453.) — 3.  (Schema nn.,  Att.  Proc.,  707-712,  715.—  Platner,  F'roc 
und  King.,  i.,  91.) — 4.  (Vespa;,  691.)  —  5.  (De  C.  imit  .  07-109, 
210.)— 6.  (i  c.  ) 
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who  audited  magistrates’  accounts.  Aristotle1  says 
the  authorities  to  whom  magistrates  rendered  their 
accounts  were  called  in  some  of  the  Greek  states 
evOvvoi,  in  others  koyiorai,  in  others  avvrjyopoi  or 
e^eraarai,  and  the  author  of  the  Lexicon  Rhetori- 
cum,  published  by  Bekker,3  says  that  the  synegori 
were  apxovreg  nXypuroi  ol  kborjdow  rolg  Aoyioraig 
npdg  rdf  evOvvag.  But  what  sort  of  assistance  did 
they  render  1  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  perform¬ 
ed  the  duty  which  their  name  imports,  viz.,  that  of 
prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  logistae,  had  rendered  an  unsatisfactory  account? 
Any  individual,  indeed,  might  prefer  charges  against 
a  magistrate  when  the  time  for  rendering  his  ac¬ 
count  had  arrived  ;  but  the  prosecution  by  a  avvr/- 
yopog  would  be  an  ex  officio  proceeding,  sucl  as  the 
logistae  were  bound  to  institute  if  they  hau  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  party  of  malver¬ 
sation  or  misconduct  If  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
ten  ovvrjyopoi  were  no  other  than  the  public  advo¬ 
cates  who  were  employed  to  conduct  state  prosecu¬ 
tions  of  a  different  kind.  They  might  be  appointed 
annually,  either  by  lot  or  by  election  (accouling  to 
Harpocration3).  Their  duties  would  be  only  occa¬ 
sional,  and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as  their 
fee  whenever  they  were  employed.  Bockh’s  con¬ 
jecture,  that,  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for  every 
day  of  business,  is  without  much  foundation.4  The 
eader  will  find  the  authorities  on  this  subject  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Schomann5  and  Bockh.® 

SYNGE'NEIA  ( avyyiveia ).  ( Vid .  Heres,  Greek, 
p.  494.) 

SYNGRAPHE  (ovyypaQr/)  signifies  a  written  con¬ 
tract,  whereas  awdr/xri  and  ovpbolaiov  do  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writing ; 
and  ouoAoyia  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree¬ 
ment.  Pollux  explains  the  word  avvdrjxri  £yypa<j>og, 
6po/.oyia  eyypatyog.1 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  such  as  leases  {pioOiooeig),  loans 
of  money,  and  all  executory  agreements  where  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  were  to  be  performed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditions,  and  also 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (£7 nripia  to.  ex 
Tfjs  ovyypa^fjg),  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  tablet  of  wax  or  wood  {/3i6kiov  or  ypapparelov, 
sometimes  double,  dinTvxov),  which  was  sealed,  and 
deposited  with  some  third  person,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  the  parties.®  An  example  of  a  con¬ 
tract  on  a  bottomry  loan  {vavrixrt  ovyypa<j>fi)  will  be 
found  in  Demosthenes,9  where  the  terms  are  care¬ 
fully  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  declaration  at  the 
end,  xvpiuTepov  6s  nepl  rovrojv  aXko  pr/dev  elvai  rrjg 
ovyypaipTjg,  “  which  agreement  shall  be  valid,  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.” 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written  con¬ 
tract — a  release  (a <j>eaig),  a  settlement  of  disputes 
{didkvmg),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  examined 
Dy  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge  (ir po- 
kAt)ois)  ;  in  short,  any  matter  wherein  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  documentary 
evidence  of  the  terms.  ’E xSidovai  civSpiavra  xard 
trvyypa<l>r)v  is  to  give  an  order  for  the  making  of  a 
statue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a  certain  fashion, 
at  a  certain  price,  &c.,  as  specified  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.10  No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  make  the  instrument  valid  in  point  of  law,  the 
sole  object  being  to  furnish  good  evidence  of  the 


1  (Polit.,  vi.,  8.)— 2.  (Anecd.,  i.,  301.) — 3.  (s.  v.  Sui itjyopos.) 
—4.  (Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  255.) — 5.  (De  Com.,  1.  c.)— 6.  (Ib. , 
104-207.) — 7  (viii.,  140.)  —  8.  (Isoer.,  Trapes  ,  362,  ed.  Steph. 
— Demosth.,  c.  Apat.,  903,  904;  c.  Dionysod.,  J283.) — 9.  (e.  La- 
srit.,  926  ) — 10  (Demosth..  De  Cor.,  268.) 
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parties’  intention.  The  agreement  itself  wa?  valia 
without  any  writing,  and  would  form  the  giound 
of  an  action  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it 
could  be  sufficiently  proved.  Hence  it  was  the 
practice  to  have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement. 
The  law  declared  xvptag  elvai  rag  npog  ahWr/Xoxn 
ouoXoyiag,  dg  av  evavrloi  paprvpuv  noiTjauvrai.1  It 
seems  that  for  the  maintenance  of  an  epnopix//  31** 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  written  contract.2 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agreements 
and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into  theii 
hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and  often  with¬ 
out  witnesses.  They  entered  these,  and  also  the 
loans  made  by  themselves  to  others,  in  their  books 
making  memoranda  ( vnopvr/para )  of  any  important 
particulars.  Such  entries  were  regarded  as  strong 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  Sureties  were  usual¬ 
ly  required  by  them  on  making  loans.3 

2 vyypa<pr)  denotes  an  instrument  signed  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xeip6ypa(j>ov  is  a 
mere  acknowledgment  by  one  party.  ’Lvyyputyaa- 
8ai  <jvyypa(j>7/v  or  avvdr]xr]v  is  to  draw  up  the  con¬ 
tract,  otipr]vaadai  to  seal  it,  uvaipelv  to  cancel,  uve- 
liaOai  to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  any  use.  'Ynavolyeiv,  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  oi 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole 
thereof  ( peraypuQeiv  or  biafdeipeiv).  {Vid.  Symbo 
laion.) 

SYNCECIA  {ouvoixia)  differs  from  olxia  in  this 
that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a  single  fami 
ly,  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several  families,  a 
lodging-house,  msula,  as  the  Romans  would  say. 
The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by  vEschines  :* 
onov  pev  yup  rcoA'kol  pioduaupevoi  piav  oikt/cuv  dieko 
pevoi  ex°vgi,  avvoixiav  xakovpev,  dnov  6’  elg  ivotxet 
olxiav.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  ir 
the  building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.1  The 
lodging-houses  were  let  mostly  to  foreigners  who 
came  to  Athens  on  business,  and  especially  to  ‘.he 
ptroixoi,  whom  the  law  did  not  allow  to  acquire  re%. 
property,  and  who  therefore  could  not  purchase 
houses  of  their  own.®  As  *hey,  with  their  families, 
formed  a  population  of  about  45,000,  the  number  of 
avvoixiai  must  have  been  considerable.  Pasion,  the 
banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at  100  minas. 
Xenophon  recommended  that  the  peroixoi  should  be 
encouraged  to  invest  their  money  in  houses,  and 
that  leave  should  be  granted  to  the  most  respect¬ 
able  to  build  and  become  house  proprietors  {olxodo- 
pr/aauevoig  iyxEKTf/adat7 *).  The  iaorekelg  laboured 
under  no  such  disability  ;  for  Lysias  and  his  broth¬ 
er  Polemarchus,  who  belonged  to  that  class,  were 
the  owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  size,  the  build, 
the  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in 
the  city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Pira;- 
us  or  the  country,  cateris  paribus.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isaeus®  as  yielding  a  return 
of  rather  more  than  8£  per  cent,  interest  on  the  pur¬ 
chase-money.  But  this  probably  was  much  below 
the  average.  The  summer  season  was  the  most 
profitable  for  the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants 
and  other  visiters  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was 
commonly  paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 

1.  (Demosth.,  c  Phaenipp.,  1042  ;  c.  Euerg-.  et  Mnes.,  1162; 

c.  Dionys.,  1283;  c.  Oneior.,  869.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Zenoth., 

882.) — 3.  (Isocr.,  Trapez.,  369,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Apat, 

894  ;  Pro  Phorm.,  950,  958  ;  c.  Timoth.,  1185;  c.,  Phorm.,  980. — 

Biirkh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  i.,  141,  146.) — 4.  (c.  Timarch.,  17,  ed. 

Steph.) — 5.  (Xen.,  CEcon.,  iii.,  1.)— 6.  (Demosth.,  Pro  Phorm 

946.) — 7.  (De  Veotig.,  ii.,  6.) — 8.  (De  Hagn.  her.,  88,  ed  Steph  ) 
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ravK' in>o,  or  onidfiovxot.,  who  made  a  profit  by  un¬ 
derletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  very  repu¬ 
table  purposes.1  Hesychius  explains  the  word  vav- 
uXt/pcg,  6  ovvoiKiag  npoearug :  see  also  Harpocra- 
tion,  s.  v.  Some  derive  the  word  from  vaiu  :  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick¬ 
name  to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.s 

SYNCECIA  ( avvouda ),  a  festival  celebrated  every 
year  at  Athens  on  the  I6th  of  Hecatombaeon,  in 
honour  of  Athena.  It  was  believed  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Theseus  to  commemorate  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  government  of  the  various  towns  of 
Attica  and  Athens.3  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,4  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day 
offered  to  the  goddess  of  peace  (eipr/vri).  This  fes¬ 
tival,6  which  Plutarch  calls  peroiKia,  is  mentioned 
both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held  in  their 
days.6 

SYNTAXEIS  (owru^eig).  ( Vid .  Svnedroi.) 

SYNTHECE  (ovvO^kij).  (Vid.  Symbolaion.) 

SYN0HKQN  ITAPABA'SEflS  AIKH.  (  Vid.  Sym¬ 
bolaion.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.  (Vid.  Sacrificium,  p.  846, 
Lustratio,  p.  604,  and  woodcut  on  p.  897.) 

SUPERFPCIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  “Those 
are  aedes  superficiariae  which  are  built  on  hired 
ground,  and  the  property  of  which,  both  by  the  jus 
civile  and  naturale,  belongs  to  him  to  whom  the 
ground  (solum)  also  belongs.”7  Every  building,  then, 
was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood ;  and  the  ownership  and  possession  of  the 
building  were  inseparable  from  the  ownership  and 
possession  of  the  ground.  The  superficies  resem¬ 
bles  a  servitus,  and  is  classed  among  the  jura  in  re. 
According  to  the  definition,  the  superficiarius  had 
not  the  thing  even  in  bonis ;  and  as  the  animus 
d  >mini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  superficies,  he 
consequently  could  not  be  possessor.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  juris  quasi  possessio.  The  superficiarius 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  superficies : 
he  could  alienate  the  superficies,  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispose  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  succes¬ 
sion  ab  intestato ;  he  could  also  make  it  subject  to  a 
servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by  a  uti- 
lis  in  rem  actio.  As  he  had  a  juris  quasi  possessio, 
he  was  protected  against  threatened  disturbance  by 
a  special  interdict,  which  is  given  in  the  Digest,8 
and  in  its  effect  resembles  the  interdictum  uti  pos¬ 
sidetis.  The  explanation  of  the  passage  relating  to 
this  interdict9  is  given  by  Savigny.10  If  he  was 
ejected,  he  could  have  the  interdictum  de  vi,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  possession ;  and  if  he  had  grant¬ 
ed  the  use  of  the  superficies  to  another  precario, 
who  refused  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  interdictum  de 
precario. 

A  man  could  obtain  the  use  of  a  superficies  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  erect  a  building  on  t;  and  he  might  also,  by 
agreement,  have  the  use  ol  m  existing  superficies. 
He  was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  superficies,  and  to  make  the 
proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  (solarium),  if  any 
payment  had  been  agreed  on. 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  superficies  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus :  Super¬ 
ficies  solo  cedit.11  If,  then,  a  man  built  on  another 
man’s  land,  the  house  became  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  land 


1.  (Isasus,  De  Philoct.  her.,  58,  ed.  Steph.) — 2.  ( Vid.  Steph., 
Tiesaur.,  6608.  —  Reiske,  Index  in  Or.  Att.,  s.  v.  Xevoixia. — 
uoclh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  71,  72,  154.) — 3.  (Thucyd.,  ii., 
15.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  ’AdT/vai.) — 4.  (Pax,  962.) — 5.  (Thes  ,24.) 
— 6.  (Compare  Meyer,  De  Bon.  damnat.,  p.  120.) — 7.  (Gaius, 
Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  s.  2.) — 8.  (43,  tit.  18.) — 9.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  18,  s.  3.) 
• — 10  (Das  Recht  des  Besitzes,  p  289,  5th  ed.) — 11.  (Gaius,  ii., 
73  > 


claimed  the  house,  and  would  not  pay  the  expenst 
incurred  by  building  it,  the  builder  of  the  houst 
could  meet  the  claimant  with  a  plea  of  dolus  malus 
(exceptio  doli  mali),  that  is  to  say,  if  he  was  a  bona 
fidei  possessor.  In  any  other  case,  he  had  of 
course,  no  answer  to  the  owner’s  claim. 

SUPERNUMERA'IIII.  ( Vid.  Accensi.) 

SUTPARUM.  ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  894.) 

SUPPLICA'TIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  oi 
supplication  to  the  gods  decreed  by  the  senate,  wher 
all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon  couches  (pul 
vinaria),  to  which  the  people  offered  up  their  thanks¬ 
givings  and  prayers  (ad  omnia  pulvinaria  supplicatu 
decreta  esl1).  (Vid.  Lectisternium  )  A  supplicati* 
wTas  decreed  for  two  different  reasons  : 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as  offi 
cial  intelligence  of  the  victory  had  been  received  by 
a  letter  from  the  general  in  command.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last  was  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  decreed  for  only  one  day,2  but  more 
commonly  for  three  or  five  days.  A  supplication  of 
ten  days  was  first  decreed  in  honour  of  Pompey  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,3  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Belgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says4 * 
had  never  been  granted  to  any  one  before.6  Sub¬ 
sequently  a  supplicatio  of  twenty  (Jays  was  decreed 
after  his  conquest  of  Vercingetorix.6  From  this  time 
the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently  increased  the 
number  of  days  out  of  mere  compliment  to  the  gen¬ 
eral.  We  thus  find  mention  of  thanksgivings  for 
forty  days,7  fifty  days,8  and  even  sixty.9  A  suppli¬ 
catio  was  usually  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  a  tri¬ 
umph,  but  it  was  not  always  followed  by  one,  as 
Cato  reminds  Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  supplicatio 
had  been  decreed.10  This  honour  was  conferred 
upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been  decreed 
to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  (togatus),  as  he 
frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention.11 

II.  A  Supplicatio,  a  solemn  supplication  and  hj 
miliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public  dan¬ 
ger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.12 

SURDUS.  ( Vid.  Obligationes,  p  673.) 

*SUS.  (Vid.  Hys) 

SUSPENSU'RA.  (Vid  Baths,  p.  144.) 

SYMPO'SILIM  (avpirocnov,  comissatio,  convivium), 
a  drinking-party.  The  ovpnboiov,  or  the  nbrog, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  delnvov  ,  for  though 
drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner-party,  yet 
the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from 
the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different  customs,  and 
frequently  received  the  addition  of  many  guests 
who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner.  For  the 
Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their  dinner,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  that  wine 
was  introduced,  as  is  explained  under  De  ipnon,  p. 
344.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Symposium  ol  Plato,13 
that  after  the  dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations 
made,  and  the  paean  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking 
(rpeneodai  npog  rov  ttotov). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  agree¬ 
able  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music  and 
dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of  various 
kinds  :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  subjects  were 

1.  (Cic.  in  Cat.,  iii.,  10.) — 2.  (Liv.,  iii.,  63.) — 3.  (Cic..  De 

Prov.  Cons.,  11.)— 4.  (Bell.  Gall.,  ii.,  35.)  —  5.  (Compare  Cic 

1.  c.) — 6.  (Caes..  Bell.  Gall.,  vii.,  90.) — 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii , 

14.)  —  8.  (Id.,  xliii.,  42,  and  Cic.,  Phil.,  xiv.,  14.) — 9.  (Dior 

Cass.,  xl.,  50.) —  10.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  5.) — 11.  (in  Catil.,  iii 

6.  10;  in  Pis.,  8.-  Thil.,  ii.,  6.) — 12  (Liv.,  if  T  ;  x  ,  2? 

xxxi  ,  9 ;  xxxvii  ,  S  ' — 13.  (p.  176,  a  ) 
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discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  such  entertain¬ 
ments  at  Athens.  The  name  itself  shows  that  the 
enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the  main  object  of  the 
symposia :  wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grape  (olvog 
apneXivog)  was  the  only  drink  partaken  of  by  the 
Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  water.  For  palm- 
wine  and  beer  (vid.  Cerevisia),  though  known  to 
many  of  the  Greeks  from  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  were  never  introduced  among  them ;  and 
the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine  at  Athens  (vid. 
Vinum)  enabled  persons  even  in  moderate  circum¬ 
stances  to  give  drinking-parties  to  their  friends. 
Even  in  the  most  ancient  times  the  enjoyment  of 
wine  was  considered  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus  and  his  son  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  just  passed  their  time  in  Hades  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  intoxication,  as  a  reward  of  their 
virtue  (T/yr/odpevoi  kuXXiotov  dpErrjg  piaflov  pedrjv 
uuviov l *).  It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  that  even  the  Athenians  frequently  concluded 
their  drinking-parties  in  rather  a  riotous  manner, 
and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  such  parties 
were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete.8 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed  with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  ( axparov )  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  characteristic  of  barbarians.3  Zaleucus 
is  said  to  have  enacted  a  law  among  the  Locrians, 
by  which  any  one  who  was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed 
wine  without  the  command  of  his  physician,  was  to 
be  put  to  death  ;*  and  the  Greeks  in  general  con¬ 
sidered  unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicial  to 
physical  and  mental  health.5  The  Spartans  at¬ 
tributed  the  insanity  of  Cleomenes  to  his  indulging 
in  this  practice,  which  he  learned  from  the  Scyth¬ 
ians.*  So  universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless 
mix©'1  wit)  water,  that  the  word  olvog  is  always 
appl.ed  to  such  a  mixture;  and  whenever  wine  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  drinking,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  to  understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless 
the  word  dsparog  is  expressly  added  (to  Kpdpa, 
Katroi  iidarog  perexov  tvX eiovog,  olvov  KaXovpev7). 

The  proportion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  naturally  differed  on  different  occasions. 
To  make  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and  half 
water  ( luov  io<p)  was  considered  injurious,8  and 
generally  there  was  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
water  than  of  wine.  It  appears  from  Plutarch,* 
Athenaeus,10  and  Eustathius,11  that  the  most  com¬ 
mon  proportions  were  3  : 1,  or  2 :  1,  or  3 : 2.  Hesi¬ 
od18  recommends  the  first  of  these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  cali- 
da  or  calda  of  the  Romans  (vid  Calida),  was  by  far 
the  less  common.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  endeav¬ 
oured  to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and 
for  this  purpose  both  snow  and  ice  were  frequently 
employed.  (Vid.  Nix,  Psycter.)  Honey  was  some¬ 
times  put  in  the  wine,13  and  also  spices ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  it  received  the  name  of  rpippa,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  by  the  writers  Oi  the  New  Com¬ 
edy.14  Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally 
added. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vessel  called 
the  Kparrip  (vid.  Crater),  from  which  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  ini  o  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  otvoxoai 
or  Kvadoi.  (Vid.  Cyathus.)  The  cups  usually  em¬ 
ployed  were  the  kvXiZ,  <pidXij,  Kapxvmov,  and  KdvOa- 
ocg,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  separate  arti¬ 
cles.  The  Rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 


1.  (Plat.,  Legg.,ii.,  p.363,  c.,d.) — 2.  (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  320,  a.) — 3. 
;Plat.,  Legg  ,  i.,  p.  637,  e.)  —  4.  (Lilian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  37.)  —  5. 
(Athen.,  ii.,  p.  36,  b.) — 6.  (Herod.,  vi.,  84.)  —  ”,  (Plut.,  Conjug. 
Praec.,  20.) — 8.  (Athen.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Symp.,  iii.,  9.)  —  10.  (x.,  p. 
126.)  — 11.  (ad  Od.,  ix.,  209,  p.  1624.)  — 12.  (Op.,  596.)— 13. 
'  Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  a. — Id.  o.31,c.) — 1A  (Pollux,  Onorp.,  vi.,  18.) 


very  commonly  used.  We  find  severa  craters  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.* 

The  guests  at  a  symposium  reclined  on  couches, 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Deipnon.  A  master  of  the  revels 
(upxuv  rijg  iroGsug,  avpiTomapxog  or  ftaau \e.vg)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  symposium  (naiday*- 
yeiv  ovpnoaiov 8),  whose  commands  the  whole  com 
pany  had  to  obey,  and  who  regulated  the  whole  m 
der  of  the  entertainment,  proposed  the  amusements, 
&c.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  their  symposiarch  was  called  the  magis 
ter  or  rex  convivii,  or  the  arbiter  bibendi.  The 
choice  was  generally  determined  by  the  throwing 
of  astragali  or  tali ;  but  we  find  in  Plato,3  Alci- 
biades  constituting  himself  symposiarch.  The  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  the  wine  and  water  were  mixed 
was  fixed  by  him,  and  also  how  much  each  of  the 
company  was  to  drink.  The  servants  (oivoxboi  and 
oivrjpoi  ■depurcovreg),  usually  young  slaves,  who  had 
to  mix  the  wine  and  present  it  to  the  company, 
were  also  under  his  orders ;  but  if  there  was  no 
symposiarch,  the  company  called  for  the  wine  just 
as  they  pleased.4 

Before  the  drinking  commenced,  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  what  way  they  should  drink,5  for  it  w'as 
not  usually  left  to  the  option  of  each  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  drink  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleased,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  take  whatever  the  symposiarch 
might  order.  At  Athens  they  usually  began  drink¬ 
ing  out  of  small  cups  (psrpia  norr/pia6),  but  as  the 
entertainment  went  on,  larger  ones  were  intro¬ 
duced.7  In  the  Symposium  of  Plato,8  Alcibiades 
and  Socrates  each  empty  an  immense  cup,  contain¬ 
ing  eight  cotylae,  or  nearly  four  English  pints  ;  and 
frequently  such  cups  were  emptied  at  one  draught 
(dnvevori  or  upvarl  idvsiv,  apvori&iv9). 

The  cups  were  always  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (ekI  dei-tu),  and  the  same  order  was  observed 
in  the  conversation,  and  in  everything  that  took 
place  in  the  entertainment  (kid  deijia.  diamveiv  ;10  sni 
deftd  Xoyov  eItveiv11).  The  company  frequently  drank 
to  the  health  of  one  another  (nponiveiv  tpiXorrimag13), 
and  each  did  it  especially  to  the  one  to  whom  he 
handed  the  same  cup.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  which  Cicero  alludes  to  when  he  speaks 
of  “drinking  after  the  Greek  fashion”  (Grccco 
more  bibere;13  Greed  in  conviviis  solent  nominare,  cui 
poculum  tradituri  sunt1*). 

Music  and  dancing  were  usually  introduced,  as 
already  stated,  at  symposia,  and  we  find  few  repre¬ 
sentations  of  such  scenes  in  ancient  vases  without 
the  presence  of  female  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objects  to  their 
presence,  and  maintains  that  it  is  only  men  incapa 
ble  of  amusing  themselves  by  rational  conversation 
that  have  recourse  to  such  means  of  enjoyment  ;15 
but  this  says  nothing  against  the  general  practice ; 
and  Xenophon,  in  his  Symposium,  represents  Soc¬ 
rates  mightily  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feats  performed  on  that  occasion.  The 
female  dancers,  and  the  players  on  the  flute  and  the 
cithara,  were  frequently  introduced  at  the  symposia 
of  young  men  for  another  purpose,  and  were  often¬ 
times  actually  kralpai  (vid.  Het.er.e,  p.  502),  as  we 
see  clearly  represented  on  many  ancient  vases.1* 
Respecting  ti  e  different  kinds  of  dances  performed 
at  symposia,  see  Saltatio.  / 


1.  (See,  for  e.,«mple,  Mus.  Borb.,  v.,  t.  51.) — 2.  (Plat.,  Leg? 

1.,  p.  641,  a.,  6.)  —  3.  (Symp.,  p.  213,  e.)  —  4.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii., 
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Respecting  the  games  and  amusements  by  which 
.lie  symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  here,  as  most  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
(aivlypara  or  ypfyoi)  were  among  the  most  usual 
and  favourite  modes  of  diversion.  Each  of  the 
company  proposed  one  in  turn  to  his  right-hand 
neighbour :  if  he  solved  it,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
crown,  a  garland,  a  cake,  or  something  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  sometimes  with  a  kiss ;  if  he  failed,  he 
hud  to  drink  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine,  or  of  wine 
mixed  with  salt-water,  at  one  draught.1  The  cot- 
tabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at  symposia, 
and  was  played  at  in  various  ways.  ( Vid .  Cotta- 
sos.) 

The  other  games  at  symposia  which  require  men¬ 
tion  are  the  daTpay'xkiapaq  and  uvbeia,  explained 
under  Tali  and  Tessera,  the  n erreia,  spoken  of 
under  Latrunculi,  and  the  ^a/Uur/ibf.  The  latter 
consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of  money  placed 
upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing  it  suddenly  to 
stop  while  moving  by  placing  a  finger  on  its  top.8 

Representations  of  symposia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  vases.  Two  guests  usually  reclined  on 
each  couch  (uMvr/),  as  is  explained  on  p.  344,  and 
illustrated  by  the  following  cut  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton’s  vases,  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  contains  two  persons,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  usual  practice.  The  guests  wear 
garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  couch  hold  a  phiala  each  in  the  right 
hand.  Sometimes  there  were  four  or  five  persons 
on  one  couch.,  as  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  326. 


A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
unes  called  convivium,  but  the  word  comissatio 
..lore  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  ovpuomov. 
(  Vid.  Comissatio.)  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  their  dinner  (coena),  which  they  fre¬ 
quently  prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little  from 
those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incidentally 
noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  composed 
from  Becker's  Charikles3  and  Gallus*  where  the 
subject  is  treated  at  length. 

SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  frequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its  many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  call¬ 
ed  vestes  aenatoricB  or  canatoria ,®  accubitoria ,*  or 
syntheses.  The  synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe  like  the  pallium,  but 
Becker7  supposes,  from  a  comparison  of  a  passage 
of  Dion  Cassius8  with  one  of  Suetonius,9  descri- 
oi  g  the  dress  of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
Kind  of  tunic,  an  indumentum  rather  than  an  amictus. 
( Vid  Amictus.)  That  it  was,  however,  an  easy 

1.  (Athen.,x.,  p.457.) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ix.,  118. — Eustath. 
ad  II.,  xiv.,  291,  p.  986.)  —  3.  (i.,  p.  451,  &c.)  —  4.  (ii.,  p.  235, 
&o.) — 5.  (Mart.,  x.,  87, 12  ;  xiv.,  135. — Petron.,21.) — 6.  (Petron., 
30) -7.  (Gallus,  i.,  p.  37.)— 8.  (lxiii.,  13.)— 9  (Ner.,  51.) 
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and  comfortable  kind  of  dress,  as  we  should  aa y, 
1  seems  to  be  evident  from  its  use  at  table  above 
mentioned,  and  also  from  its  being  w'orn  by  all 
classes  at  the  Saturnalia,  a  season  of  universal 
!  relaxation  and  enjoyment.1  More  than  this  re¬ 
specting  its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was  usually 
dyed  with  some  colour,8  and  was  not  white  like 
the  toga. 

The  word  synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.8  This 
use  of  the  word  agrees  better  with  its  etymology 
(<r vvdeaiq,  cvvrldr/pi)  than  the  one  mentioned  above.4 

SYRINX  (avpiyf),  the  Pan’s  Pipe,  or  Pandean 
Pipe,  was  the  appropriate  musical  instrument  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  shepherds,  and  wTa» 
regarded  by  them  as  the  invention  of  Pan,  their 
tutelary  god,8  who  was  sometimes  heard  playing 
upon  it  (c jvplfyvroq e),  as  they  imagined,  on  Mount 
Mamalus.7  It  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  Faunus, 
who  was  the  same  with  Pan.8  When  the  Roman 
poets  had  occasion  to  mention  it,  they  called  it  fis¬ 
tula.9  It  was  also  variously  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  constructed, 
whether  of  cane  ( tenui  arundine,10  izotpevltp  dova/u11), 
reed  ( calamo ,18  udhapog13),  or  hemlock  (cicuta1*).  In 
general,  seven  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  cut  to  the  proper  length,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  form  an  octave  ;18  but  sometimes  nine  were 
admitted,  giving  an  equal  number  of  notes.1*  An¬ 
other  refinement  in  the  construction  of  this  instru 
ment,  which,  however,  was  rarely  practised,  was 
to  arrange  the  pipes  in  a  curve  so  as  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane.17 
A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is  shown  in  the  gem  figured 
on  page  696.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at  Appledurcombe  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.18  It  represents  Pan  reclining  at 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  which  was  dedicated  to 
him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  He  holds  in  hie 
right  hand  a  drinking-horn  (vid.  Rhyton),  and  in 
his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by  two 
transverse  bands. 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan’s  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds,19  but  also  admitted  to  regu¬ 
late  the  dance.80  The  introduction  of  it  on  more 
solemn  occasions  was  very  unusual.  Telephanes 


1.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  1,  141  ;  vi.,  24.) — 2.  (Mart,  ii  ,  46  ;  x.,  29  )— 
3.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  4,  s.  38.)  — 4.  (Becker,  1.  c.)  —  5.  (Virg.,  Buc., 

11.,  32 ;  viii.,  24.) — 6.  ( Vid.  Theocr.,  i.,  3,  14,  16. — Schol  in  loc 
— Longus,  iv.,  27.) — 7.  (Pans.,  viii.,  36,  <)  5.) — 8.  (Hor.,  Carm 

1.,  17,10.) — 9.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  ii.,  36  ;  iii.,  22, 25.— Hor.,  Carm.,  iv. 
12,  10.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  192;  xiii.,  784.  —  Mart.,  xiv.,  63.— 
Tibull.,  i.,  5,  20.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  vi.,  8.  —  Horn.,  Hymn,  ii 
Pana,  15.)  — 11.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  489.) —  12.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  i. 
10  ;  ii.,  34  ;  v.,  2.) — 13.  (Theocr.,  viii.,  24. — Longus,  i.,  4.) — 14 
(Virg.,  Buc.,  v.,  85.) — 15.  (Virg.,  Buc.,  ii.,  32.  36.) — 16.  (Theocr. 
viii.,  18-22.) — 17.  (Id.,  i.,  129.) — 18.  (Mus.  Worsle  yanum,  pi.  9.) 
—  19.  (Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  526. — Apoll.  Rhod.,  i.,  5/7.  —  Diony* 
Perieg.,  996. — Longus,  i.,  2  ;  i.,  14-16  ;  ii.,  24-26.)-  -20.  (He* 
Scut  278.1 
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ol  Megara  refused  to  go  to  the  Pythian  Games  on 
account  of  the  performance  on  Pandean  pipes  (ov- 
oiyljiv-)  The  Lydians,  whose  troops  marched  to 
military  music,  employed  this,  together  with  other 
instruments,  for  the  purpose.2  This  instrument  was 
the  origin  of  the  organ.  (  Vid.  Hydraola.) 

The  term  avoiy §  was  also  applied  to  levels,  or  nar¬ 
row  subterranean  passages  made  either  in  search¬ 
ing  for  metals,  in  mining  at  the  siege  of  a  city,2  or 
&  forming  catacombs  for  the  dead.4 

SYRMA  {avppa),  which  properly  means  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dragged  (from  ovpu),  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  peplos  worn  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  consequently  a  dress  some¬ 
what  of  this  kind.5 *  The  syrma,  however,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  tragic 
actors,  which  had  a  train  to  it  trailing  upon  the 
ground ;  whence  the  word  is  explained  by  Pollux* 
as  a  rpayiKov  <j>6pr/pa  kmGvp6p.evov,  and  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace7  in  the  words 

“  traxitque  vagus  per  pulpita  vestem." 

Hence  we  find  syrma  used  metaphorically  for  trage¬ 
dy  itself.® 

SYSSTTIA  ( GVOGiTia ).  The  custom  of  taking 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  public  prevailed  ex¬ 
tensively  among  the  Greeks  from  very  early  ages. 
It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and  Cretans, 
among  both  of  whom  it  was  kept  up  till  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  but  also  at  Megara  in  the  age 
of  Theognis,9  and  at  Corinth  in  the  time  of  Perian- 
der,  who,  it  seems,  abolished  the  practice  as  being 
favourable  to  aristocracy.10  Nor  was  it  confined  to 
the  Hellenic  nation;  for,  according  to  Aristotle,11  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  among  the  CEnotrians  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  and  also  at  Carthage,  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  which  state  resembled 
those  of  Sparta  and  Crete.12  The  origin  of  the 
usage  cannot  be  historically  established,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  refer  it  to  infant  or  patriarchal  com¬ 
munities,  the  members  of  which,  being  intimately 
connected  by  the  ties  of  a  close  political  union  and 
kindred,  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  lived 
together  almost  as  members  of  the  same  family. 
But,  however  and  wherever  it  originated,  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  of  such  a  practice  was  to  bind  the 
citizens  of  a  state  in  the  closest  union ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  find  that  at  Sparta  Lycurgus  availed 
himself  of  it  for  this  purpose,  though  we  cannot  de¬ 
termine  with  any  certainty  whether  he  introduced 
it  there,  or  merely  perpetuated  and  regulated  an 
institution  which  the  Spartans  brought  with  them 
from  their  mother-country,  and  retained  at  Sparta  as 
being  suitable  to  their  position  and  agreeable  to 
their  national  habits.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable.  The  Cretan  usage 
Aristotle13  attributes  to  Minos  ;  this,  however,  may 
be  considered  rather  “  the  philosopher’s  opinion 
than  an  historical  tradition  but  the  institution 
was  confessedly  of  so  high  antiquity,  that  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  colonists  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
found  it  already  existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  Dorian  settlers  in  the  island  before  them.14 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  syssitia  was  ’A vdpeia,1* 
the  singular  of  which  is  used  to  denote  the  building 
or  public  hall  where  they  were  given  This  title 
affords  of  itself  a  sufficient  indication  that  they  were 
confined  to  men  and  youths  only  :  a  conclusion  jus¬ 
tified  and  supported  by  all  the  authorities  on  the 
Bubject.16  It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  as  Hoeck17 

1.  (Plut.,  De  Mus.,  p.  2084,  ed.  Steph.)— 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  17.) — 
3.  (Polysen.,  v.,  17.) — 4.  (Ailian,  H.  A..,  vi.,  43  ;  xvi.,  15.)— 5. 
(II,,  vi.,  442.)  —  6.  (vii.,  67.)  —  7.  (Ep.  ad  Pis.,  215.  — Compare 
Juv.,  viii.,  229.) — 8.  (Juv.,xv.,  30. — Mart.,  iv.,  49.) — 9.  (v.,  305.) 
10.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  v,.  9,  2.)— 11.  (Pol.,  vii.,  9.)— 12.  (Id.,  ii.,  8.)— 
13.  (Id.,  vii.,  9.)— 14  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  287.) — 
15.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii  7.) — 16.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  vi.,  p.  780,  d.)— 17. 
.Crtta,  iii.,  a  123.) 


suggests,  that  in  some  of  the  Dor  an  states  there 
were  syssitia  of  the  young  unmarried  women  as 
well  as  of  the  men.1  All  the  adult  citizens  partook 
of  the  public  meals  among  the  Cretans,  and  were 
divided  into  companies  or  “  messes,”  called  'Erat- 
piai,  or  sometimes  uvdpeia .*  These  divisions  were 
perhaps  originally  confined  to  persons  of  the  same 
house  and  kindred,  but  afterward  any  vacancies  iti 
them  were  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of  the  mem 
bers.3  The  divinity  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Zer>£  'Eratpeiog*  was  considered  to  preside  c  m 
them. 

According  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Crete,5  there  were  in  every  town  of  the  island 
itavraxov )  two  public  buildings,  one  for  the  lodging 
of  strangers  ( uoipyTriptov ),  the  other  a  common  hali 
( uvdptfov )  for  the  citizens.  In  the  latter  of  these 
the  syssitia  were  given,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  it 
were  placed  two  tables  for  the  entertainment  of 
foreign  guests  {^evtual  Tpune&t),  a  circumstance 
deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating  the  extent  to 
which  the  Dorians  of  Crete  encouraged  mutual  in¬ 
tercourse  and  hospitality.  Then  came  the  tables 
of  the  citizens.  But,  besides  these,  there  was  also 
a  third  table,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance,  dedicated 
to  Zevg  geviog,  and  perhaps  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  offerings  and  libations  to  that  god. 

The  syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  temperance.  They  always  sat  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  reclining  had  been  introduced  at  Sparta.*  The 
entertainment  began  with  prayer  to  the  gods  and 
libations.7  Each  of  the  adult  citizens  received  an 
equal  portion  of  fare,  with  the  exception  of  the 
“  archon”  or  “  master  of  the  tables,”  who  was,  per¬ 
haps,  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  Koopoi,  and  more 
recently  a  member  of  the  yepuvta  or  council.  This 
magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  “  one  as  a 
common  citizen,  a  second  as  president,  a  third  fin 
the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  furniture” 
(ruv  gkevuv9)  :  an  expression  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  care  of  the  building,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  utensils  and  furniture,  devolved 
upon  him.  The  management  of  all  the  tables  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  female  of  free  birth 
( i)  irpoeorriKvla  rfjg  ovaaLriag  yvvr/),  who  openly  took 
the  best  fare,  and  presented  it  to  the  citizen  who 
was  most  eminent  in  the  council  or  the  field.  She 
had  three  or  four  male  assistants  under  her,  each 
of  whom,  again,  was  provided  with  two  menial  ser¬ 
vants  (ualrityopoi,  or  wood  -  carriers).  Strangers 
were  served  before  the  citizens,  and  even  before 
the  archon  or  president.9  On  each  of  the  tables 
was  placed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which  the 
messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At  the 
close  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all  in 
temperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special  law.10 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  dyi'kai,  the  youths  accorn 
panied  their  fathers  to  the  syssitia  along  with  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.11  In  some  places  the 
youngest  of  the  orphans  waited  on  the  men ;  in 
others  this  was  done  by  all  the  boys.12  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men  on 
a  lower  bench,  and  received  only  a  half  portion  of 
meat:  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  hate 
received  the  same  quantity  as  the  men,  but  of  a 
plainer  description  of  fare.13  The  boys,  like  the 
men,  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed  wine  in  common, 
which,  however,  was  not  replenished  when  emptied. 


I.  (Compare  Pind.,  Pyth.,  ix.,  18.) — 2.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  143  .)— 
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During  the  repast  a  general  cheerfulness  and  gayety 
prevailed,  which  were  enlivened  and  kept  up  by 
music  and  singing.1 *  It  was  followed  by  conversa¬ 
tion,  which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  afterward  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con¬ 
versation,  the  youths  seem  to  have  been  arranged 
in  classes  {Jivdpela),  each  of  which  was  placed  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (naidovopog) 
especially  appointed  for  this  purpose,  so  that  the 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educational  ends. 

In  most  of  the  Cretan  cities  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  lands  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioeci, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  partly  to 
the  service  of  the  gods  and  partly  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  all  the  citizens,  both  male  and  female,*  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  might  be  no  difference 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  From  the  statement 
of  Aristotle  compared  with  Dosiadas,3  it  appears 
probable  that  each  individual  received  his  separate 
share  of  the  public  revenues,  out  of  which  he  paid 
his  quota  to  the  public  table,  and  provided  with  the 
rest  for  the  support  of  the  females  of  his  family. 
This  practice,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
prevailed  exclusively  at  all  times  and  in  all  the 
cities  of  Crete.  In  Lyctus,  for  instance,  a  colony 
from  Sparta,  the  custom  was  different :  the  citizens 
of  that  town  contributed  to  their  respective  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  practice 
which  may  be  supposed  to  have  obtained  in  other 
cities,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  syssitia.  But,  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  citizens  were  in 
dll  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost. 

In  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
ancient  authors  respecting  the  Cretan  syssitia,  there 
aiises  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  viz.,  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  citizens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna  1  The 
luestion  admits  of  only  two  solutions :  we  are  ei¬ 
ther  misinformed  with  respect  to  there  being  only  one 
ouilding  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall,  or 
the  number  of  Dorian  citizens  in  each  town  must 
have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete,  that  one  was  said  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.4 *  In  later  times  they  were  called 
<j>ec6ina,  or  the  “spare  meals,”  a  term  which  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  (fuTi'ma ,  the  love-feasts,  a 
word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan  haipeia .*  An¬ 
ciently  they  were  called  avdpeia,  as  in  Crete.®  They 
differed  from  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  family 
was  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  charge ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.7  The 
guests  were  divided  into  companies  generally  of 
fifteen  persons  each,  and  all  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  ballot,  in  which  unanimous  consent  was  in¬ 
dispensable  for  election.  No  persons,  not  even  the 
kir.gs,  were  allowed  what  was  called  an  d^Mtrof 
f/pbpa ,s  or  excused  from  attendance  at  the  public 
tables,  except  for  some  satisfactory  reason,  as 
when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  chase,  in  which 
latter  case  the  individual  was  required  to  send9  a 


1.  (Aleman  ap.  Strab.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7,  4.) — 3. 
(Athen.,  1.  c.)  —4.  (Arist.,  Pol.,  ii.,  7.)  —  5.  (GSttling  ad  Arist., 
(Econ.,  p.  190. — Muller,  Dor.,  iv.,  3, 1)  3.) — 6.  (Plut.,  Lycur.,  c. 
12.) — 7  (Arist.,  Pol .  ii.,  7,  4  )— 8.  (Ilesyeh.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Plut., 
.  c  — i  gis,  c.  10  ) 
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present  to  his  table.  Each  person  w  as  suppued 
with  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again 
w'hen  required  ;  but  drinking  to  excess  was  prohib¬ 
ited  at  Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was 
of  a  plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution 
of  each  member  of  a  mess  or  (bndirjjg  was  settled 
by  law.1  The  principal  dish  was  the  u£"ka g  Cu/ioft 
or  black  broth,  with  pork  *  The  bndinXcv,  or  after¬ 
meal  (from  the  Doric  ainlov,  a  meal),  was,  how'ever, 
more  varied,  and  richly  supplied  by  presents  of 
game,  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  and  other  delicacies,  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  purchase.  ( Vid .  Aiclon.) 
Moreover,  the  entertainment  was  enhvened  by 
cheerful  conversation,  though  on  public  matters. 
Singing,  also,  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we 
learn  from  Aleman4  that  “  at  the  banquets  and 
drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit  for  the 
guests  to  sing  the  paean.”  The  arrangements  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  polemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de¬ 
scribed  above  are  very  manifest.  They  united  the 
citizens  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and  union, 
making  them  consider  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family,  and  children  of  one  and  the  same  moth¬ 
er,  the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict  and  perfect 
separation  between  the  higher  and  the  subject  class¬ 
es,  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and  kept  up  in  the 
former  a  consciousness  of  their  superior  worth  and 
station,  together  with  a  strong  reeling  of  national 
ity.  At  Sparta,  also,  they  were  eminently  useful  in 
a  military  point  of  view  ;  for  the  members  of  the 
syssitia  were  formed  into  corresponding  military  di¬ 
visions,  and  fought  together  in  the  field,  as  they  had 
lived  together  at  home,  with  more  bravery  and  a 
keener  sense  of  shame  (aldwf)  than  could  have  been 
the  case  with  merely  chance  comrades.®  Moreover 
“  they  gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  which  must  have  nearly  superseded  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  penal  laws.”6  With  respect  to  their  polit¬ 
ical  tendencies,  they  were  decidedly  arranged  upon 
aristocratical  principles,  though  no  individual  of 
a  company  or  mess  was  looked  upon  as  superior 
to  his  fellows.  Plutarch7  accordingly  calls  them 
ovvbdpia  upioTOKpariKu,  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesium  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristics  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  syssitia,  were  afterward,  in  Sparta  at  least, 
supplanted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgence. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (B.C.  300)  are  recorded  as 
having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  in  the 
attempt.*  In  his  days  Sparta  contained  4500  fam¬ 
ilies,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  sys¬ 
sitia,  whence  Muller  infers  that  formerly,  when  the 
number  of  families  was  9000,  the  number  of  syss 
tia  was  thirty,  and,  consequently,  that  Herodotus, 
when  he  spoke  of  Lycurgus  having  instituted  the 
“  syssitia”  for  war,  alluded  to  the  larger  divisions, 
and  not  the  single  banqueting  companies ;  a  con 
elusion  justified  by  the  context.  Muller,  moreover, 
supposes  that  in  this  sense  the  syssitia  at  Sparta 
corresponded  to  the  divisions  of  the  state  called 
obae,  and  sometimes  (poarpiai,  which  were  also  thir 
ty  in  number.9 


1.  (Wachsmuth,  ii.,  2, 24.— Plut.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Athen.,  iv.,p.  141.) 

— 3.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lacon.,  v.,  6.) — 4.  (Frag.,  31.) — 5.  (Herod.,  l 

65.)— 6.  (Thirlwall,  i.,  p.  289.)— 7.  (Queds.  Symp.,  vii.,  p.  332.) 

—8.  (Plut.,  Agis  and  Cleom.)— 9.  (Dorians,  iii.,  5,  (>  6,  and  12 

$  4. — Hoeck,  Greta,  iii.,  p.  120-139.  — Hiillman’s  Anftnge,  t)  138 

— Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  288  and  331 — Hermann,  Lehr 

buch  der  Griech.  Staats.,  t)  22  and  28.) 


TABELLARLF:  LEGES. 


TABEItNA. 


T.  0. 


*T ABANUS.  (  Vid.  CEstrus.) 

BELLA,  di  n.  of  TABULA,  a  Billet  or  Tablet 
with  which  each  citizen  and  judex  voted  in  the 
eomitia  and  courts  of  justice.  In  the  comitia,  if 
u'ie  business  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  each  citizen 
wyas  provided  with  two  tabella;,  one  inscribed  V.  R., 
i.  e.,  Uti  Rogas,  “  I  vote  for  the  law,”  the  other  in¬ 
scribed  A.,  t.  e.,  Antiquo ,  “  I  am  for  the  old  law.”1 
If  the  business  was  the  election  of  a  magistrate, 
each  citizen  was  supplied  with  one  tablet,  on  which 
the  names  of  the  candidates  were  written,  or  the 
initials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the 
oration  Pro  Domo,  c.  43  ;  the  voter  then  placed  a 
mark  ( punctum )  against  the  one  for  whom  he  voted, 
whence  puncla  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes.* 
For  farther  particulars  respecting  the  voting  in  the 
comitia,  see  Diribitores  and  Sitella. 

The  judices  were  provided  with  three  tabella;, 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.,  i.  e.,  Absolvo, 
“  I  acquit  ;”  the  second  with  C.,  i.  e.,  Condemno, 
“  I  condemn  and  the  third  with  N.  L.,  i.  e.,Non 
Liquet,  “  It  is  not  clear  to  me.”  The  first  of 
these  was  called  tabella  absolutoria,  and  the  second 
tabella  damnatoria,3  and  hence  Cicero4 5  calls  the 
former  litera  salutaris,  and  the  latter  litera  tristis. 
It  would  seem  that  in  some  trials  the  tabella;  were 
marked  with  the  letters  L.  D.  respectively,  i.  e., 
Libero  and  Dam.no,  since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of 
the  Cselian  gens  a  tabella  marked  with  the  letters 
L.  D. ;  and  as  we  know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in 
cases  of  perduellio  was  first  introduced  by  C.  Cseli- 
us  Caldus  {vid.  Tabellari.®  Leges),  the  tabella  on 
the  coin  undoubtedly  refers  to  that  event.  There 
is  also  a  passage  in  Ca;sar6  which  seems  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  these  initial  letters  were  sometimes 
marked  on  the  tabeliae :  “  Unarn  fore  tabellam,  qui 
hberandos  omni  periculo  censerent ;  alteram,  qui  capi¬ 
ta  damnarent,"  &c.6 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 


The  cut  annexed  contains  a 
copy  of  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  in  which  a  man  wearing 
a  toga  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  placing  a  tabella  marked  with 
the  letter  A.  {i.  e.,  absolvo)  in  the 
cista.  The  letter  on  the  tabella 
is  evidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Ta¬ 


bella,  see  Tabula. 


TABELLA'RLE  LEGES,  the  laws  by  which  the 
ballot  was  introduced  in  voting  in  the  comitia.  As 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see  Suf- 
fragium.  There  were  four  enactments  known  by 
the  name  of  Tabellariae  Leges,  which  are  enumer¬ 
ated  by  Cicero.7 *  They  are  mentioned  below  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were 
passed. 

1.  Gabinia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Gabini- 
us  B.C.  139,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the  election  of 
magistrates.*  whence  Cicero9  calls  the  tabella  “  tin- 
dex  iaaitt  liberlatis .” 


2.  Cassia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas¬ 
sius  Longinus  B.C.  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
“judicium  populi,”  with  the  exception  of  cases  of 
perduellio.  The  “  judicium  populi”  undoubtedly 
applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  {vid.  Judex,  p.  551,  552),  al¬ 
though  Ernesti10  wishes  to  give  a  different  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  words.  This  law  was  supported  by 


1.  (Compare  Cic.  ad  Att.,  i  ,  14.) — 2.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  22.) — 
3.  (Suet,  Octav.,  33.) — 4.  (Pro  Mil.,  6.)  —  5.  (Bell.  Civ.,  iii., 
83.)  — 6.  (Comoare  Spanheim,  Numism.,  ii .,  p.  199.) — 7.  (De 
Legs’,  iii.,  16  )  —8  (Cic.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Agr.,  ii.,  2.) — 10.  (Index 
Leg.; 


Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for  v\hich  he  wm 
censured  by  the  aristocratical  party.1 

3.  Papiria  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  B.C.  131,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.2 

4.  CiELiA  Lex,  proposed  by  C.  Caelius  Caldus 
B.C.  108,  introduced  the  ballot  in  ca  es  of  perdue! 
lio,  which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  law.3 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
B.C.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.4 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  Letter-carrier.  As  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to  em¬ 
ploy  special  messengers,  who  were  called  tabellarh, 
to  convey  their  letters  {tabella,  litera),  when  they 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  otherwise.* 

TABE'LLIO,  a  Notary.6  Under  the  Empire  the 
tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  scribae 
in  the  times  of  the  Republic.  {V,d.  Scribe.) 
They  were  chiefly  employed  in  drawing  up  legal 
documents,  and  for  this  purpose  usually  took  theii 
stations  in  the  market-places  of  towns.7  They 
formed  a  special  order  in  the  state.* 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind  oi 
building  fit  to  dwell  in,  “  nempe  ex  eo,  quod  tabuli * 
claudilur,"  or,9  according  to  the  more  probable  ety¬ 
mology  of  Festus,  because  it  wa3  made  of  planks.1* 
Festus11  asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind 
of  abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
taberna  and  tabernaculum  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  ancient  tents ;  but  we  may  infer,  from  the  no¬ 
tices  we  have  of  them,  that  they  were  generally 
composed  of  a  covering  of  skins,  partly  supported  by 
wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes.  Some¬ 
times,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have  been 
constructed  entirely  of  planks ;  and  sometimes,  ip 
cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rushes  were 
spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  obtained.1* 
From  taberna,  when  used  in  this  sense,  are  derived 
tabernaculum,  the  more  common  name  of  a  tent,  and 
Contubernai.es. 

The  usual  name  of  taberna  is  a  shop.  Neithei 
the  ancient  authors  nor  the  remains  of  Pompeii 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  tradesmen  often  had  their 
shops  forming  parts  of  their  houses,  as  with  us.  A 
few  houses  are  indeed  found  at  Pompeii  entirely  de 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  consisting,  that  is, 
of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  trades¬ 
man  and  his  family. 

Most  commonly,  the  shops  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  house,  to  the  owner  of  which  they  belonged, 
and  were  by  him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  {Vid. 
House,  Roman,  p.  519.)  Some  of  the  shops  round 
a  house  were  retained  by  the  owner  for  the  sale  of 
the  produce  of  his  estates.  This  arrangement  of 
the  shops  was  probably  an  improvement  on  an  older 
plan  of  placing  them  against  the  walls  of  bouses. 
Even  under  the  emperors  we  find  that  shops  were 
built  out  so  far  into  the  street  as  to  obstruct  the, 
thoroughfare.  Martial13  mentions  an  edict  of  Domi- 
tian  by  which  the  practice  was  put  down,  and  the 
shops  were  confined  within  the  areas  of  the  houses 

The  following  are  the  nr..xst  remarkable  classes  ol 
shops  of  which  we  have  notices  or  remains : 

1.  Shops  for  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat.  {Vid.  Caupona.) 

1.  (Cic.,De  Leg.,  iii.,  16. — Brat.,  25,  27. — Fro  Sextio  48. — 

Ascon.  in  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Leg., iii.,  16.) 

— 3.  (Cic.,  1.  c.)— -4.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  17. — Plut.,  Mar.,  4.)- 

5.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  31. — Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  12  ;  xiv.,  22  ) — f 

(Suidas,  s.  v.) — 7.  (Cod.,  iv.,  tit.  21,  s.  17. — Novell.,  73,  c.  5,  Ac 

—8.  (Gothof.  ad  Cod.  Theod.,  xii.,  tit.  1,  s.  3.) — 9.  (Dig.  50,  ti 

10,  f)  183.) — 10.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Contubemales,  Tabernacula.) — / 

(s.  v.  Adtibemalis.) — 12.  (Lipsius,  De  Milit.  Rom.,  in  oper 

p.  154-155.)— 13.  (vii.,  61.) 
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t.  Baheis’  shops.  Of  these  several  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as  the 
other  implements  for  making  bread.  ( Vid .  Mola, 
Pistor.) 

3.  Booksellers’  shops.  ( Vid.  Bibliopola.) 

4.  Bathers’ and  hairdressers’ shops.  (FmZ.  Bar- 
■»*•> 

TABERNA'CULUM.  (Vid.  Taberna, Templum.) 

PABLI'NUM.  (Vid.  House,  Homan,  p.  517.) 

TA'BUL.'E.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  several  objects, 
ae  gaming-tables,1  pictures,*  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  name  of  tabulae  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy,* 
indeed,  distinguishes  between  tabula  and  cera,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean  tablets  of 
stone  and  metal;  but  tabula  and  tabella  more  fre¬ 
quently  signify  waxen  tablets  (tabula  cerata),  which 
were  thin  pieces  of  w’ood,  usually  of  an  oblong 
shape,  covered  over  with  wax  (cera).  The  wax 
was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilus.  (Vid.  Sti¬ 
lus.)  These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  citron-wood,4  but  generally  of  the  wood  of  a 
more  common  tree,  as  the  beech,  fir,  &c.  The 
outer  sides  of  the  tablets  consisted  merely  of  the 
wood  ;  it  was  only  the  inner  sides  that  were  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  wax.  They  were  fastened  to-  j 
gether  at  the  backs  by  means  of  wires,  which  an¬ 
swered  the  purpose  of  hinges,  so  that  they  opened 
and  shut  like  our  books  ;  and  to  prevent  the  wax  of  j 
one  tablet  rubbing  against  the  wax  of  the  other, 
there  was  a  raised  margin  around  each,  as  is  clear¬ 
ly  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  925.  There  were 
sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  even  more 
.ablets  fastened  together  in  the  above-mentioned 
mannei  Two  such  tablets  were  called  diptycha 
{ dinrvxa ).  which  merely  means  “  twice-folded” 
(lrom  nrvooo,  “to  fold”),  whence  we  have  tttvktlov, 
>r,  with  the  r  omitted,  nvuriov.  The  Latin  word 
vugillares,  which  is  the  came  frequently  given  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,5 *  may  perhaps  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  same  root,  though  it  is  usually  derived 
from  pugillus,  because  they  were  small  enough  to 
be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  speaks  of  a  nival- 
nrvurog *  (  Vid.  Diptycha.)  Three  tablets  fastened 
together  were  called  triptycha  (rpinrvxa),  which 
Martial7  translates  by  triplices  (cera) ;  in  the  same 
way  we  also  read  of  pentaptycha  (nevTunrvxa),  called 
by  Martial8  quintuplices  (cera),  and  of  polyplycha 
(nohvnrvxa)  or  multiplices  (cera).  The  pages  of 
these  tablets  were  frequently  called  by  the  name  of 
cera  alone  ;  thus  we  read  of  prima  cera,  altera  cera, 
“  first  page,”  “  second  page.”"  In  tablets  contain¬ 
ing  important  legal  documents,  especially  wills,  the 
outer  edges  were  pierced  through  with  holes  (fora¬ 
mina),  through  which  a  triple  thread  (linum)  was 
passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal  was  then  placed. 
This  was  intended  to  guard  against  forgery  ;  and,  if 
it  was  not  done,  such  documents  were  null  and 
void.10  (Vid.  Testamentum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  the  Romans  for 
almost  every  species  of  writing  where  great  length 
was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  frequently 
ir  rit  ten  upon  them,  which  were  secured  by  being 
fastened  together  with  packthread  and  sealed  with 
wax.  Accordingly,  we  read  in  Plautus,11  when  a 
letter  is  to  be  written, 

“  differ  cito  stilum,  ceram,  et  tabellas,  et  linum." 


1.  (Juv.,  i.,  90  )— 2.  (Cic.,De  Fin.,  v.,  1. — Propert.,  i.,  2.  22.) 
3.  (i.,  24.) — 4.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  3,  5.)  —  5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  3. — Gell., 
xvii.,  9. — Plin.,  Ep.,  i.,  6.) — 6.  (II.,  vi.,  169.) — 7.  (xiv.,  6.) — 8. 
(xiv.,  4.)— 9.  (Compare  Suet.,  Ner.,  17.) — 10.  (Id.,  1.  c.--Pau- 
tug,  S.  R-,  v.,  25.  t)  6.)  —11.  (Bacchid.,  iv.,  4,  64.) 
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The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterward.1  Tabulae  anc 
tabellae  are  therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  let¬ 
ters.*  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  s  naL 
tablets  called  vitclliani,3  of  which  word,  however, 
w'  >  do  not  know  the  meaning.  Tablets  of  this  kind 
are  presented  by  Amor  to  Polyphemus  nn  an  an¬ 
cient  painting.4 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  at 
most  always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  mention¬ 
ed  above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for  ac 
counts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  received 
and  expended  (tabula  or  codex  accepti  et  expensi*  >, 
whence  nova  tabula  mean  an  abolition  of  debts,  ei¬ 
ther  wholly  or  in  part  *  The  above  are  merely  in¬ 
stances  of  the  extensive  use  of  waxen  tablets  :  it 
is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther.  Re¬ 
specting  the  tabula  public  a,  see  Tabularium. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Abrud- 
banyfi  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold  mine 
in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  discovery 
an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann  in  a 
work  entitled  “  Libellus  Aurarius,  sive  Tabula  Ce¬ 
rata,  et  antiquissima  et  unice  Romana  in  Fodina  Au- 
raria  apud  Abrudbanyam,  oppidulum  Transsylvanum, 
nuper  reperta,"  Lipsiae  (1841).  An  account  of 
these  tablets,  taken  from  Massmann’s  description, 
will  serve  as  a  commentary  on  what  has  been  said 
above.  Botl  the  tabulae  are  triptycha,  that  is,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  tablets  each.  One  is  made  of  fir 
wood,  the  other  of  beech  wood,  and  each  is  about 
the  size  of  what  we  call  a  small  octavo.  The  out¬ 
er  part  of  the  two  outside  tablets  of  each  exhibits 
the  plain  surface  of  the  wood,  the  inner  part  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  wax,  which  is  now  almost  of  a  black  col¬ 
our,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  raised  margin.  The 
middle  tablet  has  wax  on  both  sides,  with  a  margin 
around  each,  so  that  each  of  the  two  tabula;  con¬ 
tains  four  sides  or  four  pages  covered  with  wax. 
The  edges  are  pierced  through,  that  they  might  be 
fastened  together  by  means  of  a  thread  passed 
through  them.  The  wax  is  not  thick  in  either ;  it 
is  thinner  on  the  beechen  tabulae,  in  which  the  sti¬ 
lus  of  the  writer  has  sometimes  cut  through  the 
wax  into  the  wood.  There  are  letters  on  both  of 
them,  but  on  the  beechen  tabulae  they  are  few  and 
indistinct ;  the  beginning  of  the  first  tablet  contains 
some  Greek  letters,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  a 
long  set  of  letters  in  unknown  characters.  The 
writing  on  the  tabulae  made  of  firwood  is  both 
greater  in  quantity,  and  in  a  much  better  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy 
of  a  document  relating  to  some  business  connected 
:  with  a  collegium.  The  name  of  the  consuls  is  giv¬ 
en,  which  determines  its  date  to  be  A.D.  169.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  written  from  right  to  left.  The  writing 
begins  on  what  we  should  call  the  last  or  fourth 
page,  and  ends  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  ;  and  by 
some  strange  good  fortune  it  has  happened  that  the 
same  document  is  written  over  again,  beginning  on 
the  second  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first,  so  that  ■where  the  writing  is  effaced  or  doubt¬ 
ful  in  the  one,  it  is  usually  supplied  or  explained  bv 
the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  in  Europe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  A.D.,  and  is  preserved  ia 
the  Florentine  museum. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  comitia  and  the 
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courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabulae  as  well  as 
tabellae.  ( Vid.  Tabella:.) 

TABULA'RII  were  notaries  or  accountants,  who 
are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  time  of 
the  Empire.1  Public  notaries,  who  had  the  charge 
of  public  documents,  were  also  called  tabularii,2  and 
these  seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabelliones  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Public 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Antoninus  in 
the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  of  all 
children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tabularii  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  from  the  birth.8  Respecting  the  oth¬ 
er  duties  of  the  public  tabularii,  see  Cod.  Theod., 
v’ii.,  tit  2,  and  Gothrofr.,  ad  loc. 

TAB  ULA'RIUM,  a  place  where  the  public  rec- 
ojfis  ( tabula  publica)  were  kept.*  These  records 
were  of  various  kinds,  as,  for  instance,  senatus  con- 
sulta,  tabulae  censoriae,  registers  of  births,  deaths, 
of  the  names  of  those  who  assumed  the  toga  viri- 
lis,  &c.5  There  were  various  tabularia  at  Rome, 
all  of  which  were  in  temples ;  we  find  mention 
made  of  tabularia  in  the  temples  of  the  nymphs,* 
of  Lucina,  of  Juventus,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and 
more  especially  in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also 
the  public  treasury.7  (Vid.  JEraricm.) 

A  tabularium  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
erammatophylacium,  archium,  or  archivum In  a 
private  house  the  name  of  Lablinum  was  given  to 
the  place  where  the  family-records  and  archives 
were  kept.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  517.) 

THCDA  or  TEDA  (6atg,  Alt..  dpg,  dim.  dadtov), 
a  light  of  firwood,  called  on  this  account  pinea 
tada .9  Before  the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial 
modes  of  obtaining  light,  described  under  Candela, 
Ellychnium,  Fax,  Funale,  and  Lucerna,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Grecee  and  Asia  Minor  practised  the 
following  method,  which  still  prevails  in  those 
countries,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which 
abound  in  forests  of  pines.10  A  tree  having  been  se¬ 
lect  ed  of  the  species  Pinus  Maritima,  Linn.,  which 
was  called  ttcv/cj?  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the 
time  of  Homer,11  and  which  retains  this  name,  with 
a  slight  change  in  its  termination,  to  the  present  day, 
a  large  incision  was  made  near  its  root,  causing  the 
turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  accumulate  in  its  vicin¬ 
ity.  This  highly  resinous  wood  was  called  6g,g,  i. 
e.,  torch- wood ;  a  tree  so  treated  was  called  svdg.- 
6og,  the  process  itself  hdadovv  or  dg.6ovpyelv,  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture,  6g.6ovp- 
yoi.  After  the  lapse  of  twelve  months,  the  portion 
thus  impregnated  was  cut  out  and  divided  into 
suitable  lengths.  This  was  repeated  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  and  then,  as  the  tree  began  to  decay, 
the  heart  of  the  trunk  was  extracted,  and  the  roots 
were  dug  up  for  the  same  purpose.13  These  strips 
of  resinous  pinewood  are  now  called  6q,6ia  by  the 
Greeks  of  Mount  Ida.13 

When  persons  went  out  at  night  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands,1*  more  particularly  in  a  nup¬ 
tial  procession.16  Hence  tada  felices  signified  “  a 
happy  marriage  ;”16  and  these  lights,  no  less  than 
proper  torches,  are  attributed  to  Love  and  Hynen.17 
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It  was  usual  to  Diace  those  ai tides  as  offering* 
in  the  temples,  especially  at  the  great  fest  wals  1 

Having  been  previously  burned  into  charcoal, 
they  were  us.ed  in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  oi 
Atramentum.2 

T.ENIA  or  TAINIA.  ( Vid.  Vitta,  Strophiu  ii.) 

*11.  The  Cepola  Tania,  L.,  or  Tape-fish.  It  is  »o 
called  from  its  being  slender  like  a  riband.  Roe- 
delet  describes  two  species  of  it.3 * 

TAGUS  (rayog),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
especially  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitution. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thespvotian  tribe,*  and 
originally  came  from  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have 
been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  afterward  called  Thes¬ 
saly,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Penestas,  or  bondsmen,  the  ancient  .Eolian  inhab¬ 
itants  ( T7)v  tote  pev  AioTitda,  vvv  6e  QsrTa?uav  na?iOV- 
psvT]vs).  The  Thessalians  afterward  spread  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  possession 
of  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  compelled  the 
Peraebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Phthiotae,  and  other 
neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  to  pay  them  tribute.6  The  population  of  Thes¬ 
saly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of 
three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penestae,  whose 
condition  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  He¬ 
lots.  ( Vid.  Penestai.)  2.  The  subject  people,  who 
inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not  occupied  by 
the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid  tribute,  as 
stated  above,  but  were  personally  free,  though  they 
had  no  share  in  the  government.  They  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by  which  name 
they  are  called  by  Xenophon.7  (Vid.  Pekiceci.) 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her¬ 
cules,  who  may,  however,  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  families,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuas,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.8  This  division  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  latest  titnes  of  Thessalian  history 
and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  perhaps 
have  regulated  its  affairs  by  some  kind  of  provin¬ 
cial  council,  but  respecting  the  internal  government 
of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  ’ 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magist  rate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  tagus  (rayog),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  ((SaoUEvg11*),  and  some¬ 
times  apx<ig.n  His  command  was  of  a  military 
rather  than  of  a  civil  nature,  and  he  seems  only  to 
have  been  appointed  when  there  was  a  war,  or  one 
was  apprehended.  Pollux,12  accordingly,  in  his  list 
of  military  designations,  classes  together  the  bceo- 
tarchs  of  the  Thebans,  the  king  of  the  Lacedemo¬ 
nians,  the  polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference 
to  his  original  duties),  and  the  tagus  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lians.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  cf  the  power 
which  the  tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the 
time  for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither 


1.  (Theophrast.,  Char.,  5,  s.  3.)— 2.  (Vitrur.,  •ni.,  10.— Plin., 
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was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  character  of  the  individual.1 *  He 
levied  soldiers  from  the  states  in  each  district,  and 
seems  to  have  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  by  the  allies.®  When  Jason  was  tagus,  he  had 
an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalry  and  not  less 
than  20,000  hoplites  ;3 * * * *  and  Jason  himself  says  that 
when  Thessaly  is  under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army 
of  6000  cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites.*  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was  the 
same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of  the 
Scopadai,  whom  Buttmann  supposes  to  be  the  same 
Scopas  as  th“  one  mentioned  by  JElian8  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Cyrus  the  younger.  When  Thessaly 
was  not  united  under  the  government  of  a  tagus, 
the  subject  towns  possessed  more  independence.* 
In  later  times  some  states  called  their  ordinary  ma¬ 
gistrates  raya'i,1  which  may  have  been  done,  how¬ 
ever,  as  Hermann  suggests,  only  out  of  affectation. 

Thessaly,  however,  was  hardly  ever  united  under 
one  government.  The  different  cities  administer¬ 
ed  their  own  affairs  independent  of  one  another, 
though  the  smaller  towns  seem  to  have  frequently 
been  under  the  influence  of  the  more  important 
ones  (ruv  vpuv  (rwv  fyapvaXiuv)  ripTppevuv  iroXe- 
uva).  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  aristocratieal  (dwaoreip  puXkov  rj  laovopia 
kxpuvTO  to  tyx^piov  ol  Qeoaaloi9) ;  and  it  was  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families,  who  were 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Thus  Larissa 
was  subject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotus10 
calls  them  kings  of  Thessaly  ;  Cranon  or  Crannon 
to  the  Scopadae,  and  Pharsalus  to  the  Creondae.11 
The.%3  nobles  had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the 
'enestae  ;  they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
«nd  lived  in  a  princely  manner  (ijuTid^evog  re  Kal  pe- 
faTiOTrpenrjg  tov  QeTTaAiKov  rponov 12) ;  and  they  at- 
racted  to  their  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artists 
of  southern  Greece.  The  Thessalian  commonalty 
did  not,  however,  submit  quietly  to  the  exclusive 
rule  of  the  nobles.  Contests  between  the  two  class¬ 
es  seem  to  have  arisen  early,  and  the  conjecture  of 
Thirlwall,13 * * *  that  the  election  of  a  tagus,  like  that  of 
a  dictator  at  Rome,  was  sometimes  used  as  an  ex¬ 
pedient  for  keeping  the  commonalty  under,  appears 
very  probable.  At  Larissa  the  Aleuadae  made  some 
concessions  to  the  popular  party.  Aristotle1*  speaks, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  he  refers  to, 
of  certain  magistrates  at  Larissa,  who  bore  the  name 
of  7ro?uTO(i)v/MKeg,  who  exercised  a  superintendence 
over  the  admission  of  freemen,  and  were  elected 
themselves  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  whence 
they  were  led  to  court  the  people  in  a  way  unfa- 
vomable  to  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  There 
were  also  other  magistrates  at  Larissa  of  a  demo- 
cratical  kind,  called  AaptatroTrotoi.18  Besides  the 
contests  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical 
parties,  there  were  feuds  among  the  oligarchs  them¬ 
selves;  and  such  was  the  state  of  parties  at  Larissa 
under  the  government  of  the  Aleuadae  two  genera¬ 
tions  before  the  Persian  war,  that  a  magistrate  was 
chosen  by  mutual  consent,  perhaps  from  the  com¬ 
monalty,  to  mediate  between  the  parties  (apxuv  pc- 
oidiog1*).  At  Pharsalus,  loo,  at  the  close  of  the  Pel¬ 
oponnesian  war,  the  state  was  torn  asunder  by  in¬ 
testine  commotions,  and  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and 
security  the  citizens  intrusted  the  acropolis  and  the 
whole  direction  of  the  government  to  Polydamas, 
who  discharged  his  trust  with  the  strictest  integ¬ 
rity.17 
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The  power  of  the  aristocratieal  families,  howevet 
seems  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  til. 
towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
decided  democratical  movements  first  begin  to  ap¬ 
pear.  At  this  time  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae 
had  lost  much  of  their  ancient  influence.  Pherae 
and  Pharsalus  then  became  the  two  leading  states 
in  Thessaly.  At  Pherae  a  tyranny,  probably  arising 
from  a  democracy,  was  established  by  Lycophron, 
who  opposed  the  great  aristocratieal  families,  and 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Thessaly.1  The  latter 
object  was  accomplished  by  Jason,  the  successor 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  effected  an 
alliance  with  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  and  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  tagus  about  B.C.  374.  While 
he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one 
political  power,  but  after  his  murder  in  B.C  370  his 
family  was  torn  asunder  by  intestine  discords,  and 
did  not  long  maintain  its  dominion.  The  office  of 
tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  successors,  Poly- 
dorus,  Pclyphron,  Alexander,  Tisiphonus,  and  Ly¬ 
cophron  ;  till  at  length  the  old  aristocratieal  fami¬ 
lies  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who  deprived  Lycophron  of  his  power  in  B.C.  353, 
and  restored  the  ancient  government  in  the  different 
towns.  At  Pherae  he  is  said  to  have  restored  pop¬ 
ular,  or,  at  least,  republican  government.®  The 
country,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (B.C.  344)  he  made  it  completely  sub¬ 
ject  to  Macedonia  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  country,  tetrarchies  or  tetradarchies. 
which  he  re-established,  governors  devoted  to  his 
interests,  and  probably  members  of  the  ancient  no¬ 
ble  families,  who  had  now  become  little  better  than 
his  vassals.3  Thessaly  from  this  time  remained  in 
a  state  of  dependance  on  the  Macedonian  kings,*  till 
the  victory  of  T.  Flaminius  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  B.C. 
197,  again  gave  them  a  show  of  independence  undei 
the  protection  of  the  Romans.8 

TALA'RIA,  small  wings  fixed  to  the  ankles  of 
Mercury,  and  reckoned  among  his  attributes  (7r£<5t- 
la*  -KTrivone6L?Mg1).  In  many  works  of  ancient  ait 
they  are  represented  growing  from  his  ankles,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  his  bodily  frame  ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  are  attached  to  him  as  a  part  of  his 
dress,  agreeably  to  the  description  of  the  poets  ;* 
and  this  is  commonly  done  by  representing  him  with 
sandals,  which  have  wings  fastened  to  them  on 
each  side  over  the  ankles.  But  there  is  a  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  of  this  divinity  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Naples,  in  which  the  artist,  instead  of  the 
sole  of  a  sandal,  has  made  the  straps  unite  in  a  ro¬ 
sette  under  the  middle  of  the  foot  (see  woodcut),  ev¬ 
idently  intending  by  this  elegant  device  to  represent 
the  messenger  of  the  gods  as  borne  through  space 
without  touching  the  ground. 

Besides  Mercury,  the  artists  of  antiquity  also  rep 
resented  Perseus  as  wearing  winged  sandals,9  be¬ 
cause  he  put  on  those  of  Mercury  when  he  went  on 
his  aerial  voyage  to  the  rescue  of  Andromeda.1* 
( Vid .  Falx.)  The  same  appendage  was  ascribed  to 
Minerva,  according  to  one  view  of  her  origin,  v:z , 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas.11 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  ii.,  3,  t)  4  — Diodor.,  xiv.,  82.) — 2  (Died.  xvi. 

38.)  —  3.  (Dem.,  Philip.,  ii.,  p  71  ;  iii.,  p.  J 17. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.) 

— 4.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  76.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  34  ;  xxxiv.,51. — P  .lyb., 

xviii.,  30. — Buttmann, Mythol.,  No.  xxii. —  Von  dem  Gesclilecht 

der  Aleuaden. —  Vcemel,  De  Thessalise  incolis  antiq.,  Fraukf., 

1829.  —  Horn,  De  Thess.  Maced,  imp.  subj.,  Gryphi®,  1829  — 

Tittmann,  Darstellung  der  Griech.  Staatsv.,  p.  713,  &c. — Schu¬ 

mann ,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  p.  401,  <fcc.  —  Hermann,  Lehrtneh 

der  Griech.  Staatsalt.,  $  178.)  —  6.  (Athen.,  xii.,  537,  /.)  —  T 

(Orph.,  Hymn.,  xxvii.,  4. — Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  636.  —  Fu.gent.,  My¬ 

thol.,  i.)  —  8.  (Horn.,  11.,  xxiv.,  340.  —  Od.,  v.,  44. — Virg.,  jEn., 

iv.,  239.) — 9.  (Mon.  Matth.,  iii,  28. — Inghirami,  Vasi  Fittili,  i., 

tav.  70 ;  iv.,  tav.  166.)  — 10.  (Ovid,  Met,  iv.,  665-667.  —  lies., 

Scut.,  216-220. — Eratosth.,  Catast.,  22. — Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron., 

ii.,  12.) —  11.  (Cic.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  iii.,  23.  —  Ttetzes,  scho'  it 

I.ycoph  355.) 
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TALAROS  (raPiapof).  (Vid.  Calathus.) 

TALA'SSIO.  ( Vid .  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  625.) 

TALENTUM  ( rdlavrov )  meant  originally  a  bal¬ 
ance  (vid.  Libra),  then  the  substance  weighed,  and 
lastly  and  commonly  a  certain  weight,  the  talent. 
The  Greek  system  of  money,  as  well  as  the  Roman 
(vid.  As),  and  those  of  most  other  nations,  was 
founded  on  a  reference  to  weight.  A  certain  weight 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks,  as  of  copper  among  the 
Romans,  was  used  as  a  representative  of  a  value, 
which  was  originally  and  generally  that  of  the  metal 
itself.  The  talent,  therefore,  and  its  divisions,  are 
denominations  of  money  as  well  as  of  weight. 

The  Greek  system  of  weights  contained  four  prin¬ 
cipal  denominations,  which,  though  different  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same  place 
for  different  substances,  always  bore  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other.  These  were  the  talent  (rdlavrov), 
which  was  the  largest,  then  the  mina  (pva),  the 
drachma  ( dpaxpv ),  and  the  obolus  (obo'kbQ).  Their 
relative  values  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 


Obol. 


6 

Drachma. 

600 

100 

Mina. 

36,000 

6000 

60 

The  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  the  drachma  and 
obdus  have  been  noticed  under  Drachma. 

1.  The  Attic  Talent. — It  appears  from  existing 
coins,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  trust,  since 
the  Attic  silver  money  was  proverbially  good,  that 
the  drachma,  which  was  the  unit  of  the  system, 
weighed  66  5  grains.  (Vid.  Drachma.)  Hence  we 
get  the  following  values  for  the  Attic  weights  in 


Hnglish  avoirdupois  weight : 

lb.  oz.  grs. 

Obol .  1108 

Drachma .  66-5 

Mina .  15  83  75 

Talent . 56  15}  100-32 


These  values  refer  to  the  time  after  Solon,  for  we 
have  no  drachmae  of  an  earlier  date.  We  may, 
however,  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting 
the  state  of  things  before  Solon’s  reform  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  by  referring  to  another  standard  of  the  talent, 
which  was  used  in  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
mina  of  which  was  called  the  commercial  mina  (rj 
uva  IpnopiKT/).  This  mina  is  mentioned  in  a  de¬ 
cree,1  the  date  of  which  is  uncertain  (about  the  155th 
Olympiad,  or  B.C.  160,  according  to  Bockh),  as 
weighing  138  drachma:,  2rt<t>avriq>bpov,  according  to 
the  standard  weights  in  the  silver  mint.  (Vid.  Ar- 
gvrocopeion.)  In  this  system,  however,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  weights  was  the  same  as  in  the 
other ;  we  have,  therefore, 


lb.  ox.  gre. 

Obol .  15  29 

Drachma .  91-77 

Mina . 1  4|  93  69 

Talent .  75  5J  1469 


These  weights  were  used  for  all  commodities  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 


according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard.  No  date  is  mentioned  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system  :  it  was,  therefore,  prob¬ 
ably  very  old ;  and,  in  fact,  as  Bockh  has  shown, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  old 
system  of  Attic  weights  which  was  in  use  before  the 
time  of  Solon.1  Solon  is  known  to  have  lowered 
the  standard  of  money  in  order  to  relieve  debtors ; 
and  Plutarch*  informs  us,  on  the  testimony  of  An- 
drotion,  that  “Solon  made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae 
which  had  formerly  contained  73.”  It  is  incredible 
that  a  large  prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have 
been  used  as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights; 
but  what  Plutarch  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon 
made  a  mins,  or  100  drachmae,  out  of  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  silvei  which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drach¬ 
mae.  The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  ancient 
weights  to  those  fixed  by  Solon  was  100  :  73.  Now 
this  was  very  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  mina  to  the  silver  mina,  namely,  138  :  100, 
=100  :  73||.  But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted 
so  singular  a  proportion  1  It  was  probably  an  acci¬ 
dent.  Bockh  has  shown  that  in  all  probability  So¬ 
lon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one  fourth,  that  is, 
to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coinage  equal  to 
75  of  the  old,  but  that,  by  some  inaccuracy  of  man¬ 
ufacture,  the  new  coins  were  found  to  be  a  little  too 
light ;  and,  as  Solon’s  coinage  furnished  the  stand 
ard  for  all  subsequent  ones,  the  error  was  retained. 
In  fixing  upon  one  fourth  as  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
duction,  Solon  seems  to  have  been  guided  by  the 
wish  of  assimilating  the  Attic  system  to  another 
which  was  extensively  used,  but  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown,  namely,  the  Eubo'ic  talent,  which  will 
be  presently  spoken  of. 

The  commercial  weights  undement  a  change  by 
the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that  12 
drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  com 
mercial  minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial  mi 
nae.  Thus  we  shall  have, 

the  mina  =150  drachmae  (silver), 

5  minae  =  6  minae  (commercial), 
the  talent  =  65  minae  (commercial) 

The  five-minae  weight  of  this  system  was  equal 
to  7  lbs.  13|  oz.  14-96  grs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  talent 
to  85  lbs.  2£  oz.  70  7  grs. 

“  The  weights  were  kept  with  great  care  at  Ath¬ 
ens.  The  standards  or  models  ( arindpara )  were  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  there  were  others  in 
the  keeping  of  persons  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them,  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Piraeus  and  at  Eleusis.”1 4 * 

The  other  Greek  weights  are  computed  from 
their  relation  to  the  Attic,  as  stated  by  ancient 
writers,  and  from  existing  coins.  Unfortunately, 
the  writers  do  not  always  agree  with  the  coins,  nor 
with  each  other. 

2.  The  Eubcic  Talent  is  often  reckoned  equivalent 
to  the  Attic.  Herodotus*  makes  the  Babylonian 
talent  equal  to  70  Euboi'c  mina:,  Pollux6  to  7000 
Attic  drachmae,  i.  e.,  to  70  Attic  minae.  Comparing 
these  two  statements,  we  find  the  Attic  and  Euboi'c 
weights  equal.  But  it  is  likely  that  Pollux  is  not 
quite  right,  and  that  the  Eubo'ic  standa  i  was  a 
little  greater  than  the  Attic:  for  JElian*  gives  72 
Attic  minae  for  the  value  of  this  same  Babylonian 
talent,  which  would  make  the  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic 
to  the  Attic  72  :  70,  which  is  the  same  as  75  :  72 
In  this  fact  we  have  the  ground  of  the  supposition 


1.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  i.,  p.  193.  —  Id.,  Metrolo^- 

Untersuch.,  ix„  1,  p.  115.)— 2.  (Solon,  15.)  — 3.  (Hussey,  p.  26. 

who  quotes  Bockh,  Inscr.,  i.,  150,  t)  24  ;  151,  t)  40  ;  123,  t)  5,  6.) 

4.  (iii.,  89.)— 5.  (Onom.,  ix.,  6.)— 6.  (Var.  H  st.,  i.,  22.) 
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1.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrip,  i.,  123,  t)  4.) 
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stated  Above,  that  Solon  intended  to  assimilate  the 
Attic  standard  to  the  Eubo'ic:  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  old  Attic  talent  was  to  Solon’s  as  100  :  72^§. 
Assuming  that  Solon  intended  this  ratio  to  have 
been  100  :  75,  we  have  the  intended  value  of  Solon’s 
talent  to  its  actual  value  as  75  :  72f§,  which  is  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  ratio  of  the  Eubo'ic  talent  to 
the  Attic  talent  of  Solon.  The  Eubo'ic  talent  would 
therefore  exceed  the  Attic  merely  by  the  error 
which  was  made  in  the  formation  of  the  latter. 

Another  computation  of  the  Eubo'ic  talent  is  given 
by  Appian,1 *  who  makes  it  equal  to  7000  drachmae, 
»'.  e.,  70  minae  of  Alexandrea.  (See  below,  on  the 
Alexandrean  talent.) 

Festus,  in  the  Excerpta  of  Paulas, *  makes  it 
equal  to  4000  denarii.  This  is  clearly  an  error  : 
very  probably  Paulus  applied  the  statement  of  Fes¬ 
tus  respecting  the  Rhodian  talent  to  the  Eubo'ic. 
(See  below,  on  the  Rhodian  talent.) 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  reckoned  both  the  Eu- 
boi'c  and  Attic  talents  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds.3 

3.  The  Talent  of  JZgina  has  been  almost  always 
considered  to  have  borne  to  the  Attic  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the 
..Eginetan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae, 
and  the  drachma  10  Attic  obols  4  Mr.  Hussey, 
however,  observes  that  this  value  would  give  an 
HEginetan  drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  ex¬ 
isting  coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he 
explains  the  statement  of  Pollux  as  referring,  not  to 
the  old  Attic  drachmae  of  the  full  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal  to 
the  Roman  denarius.  ( Vid .  Drachma.) 

Taking,  then,  the  value  of  the  drachma  given  by 
the  coins,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the 
^Eginetan  weights : 

lb.  oi.  grs. 

O  ioI  .  15 

Drachma .  96 

Mina . 1  5|  78  96 

Talent .  82  3|  30  46 

On  the  other  hand,  Bockh  adheres  to  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  5  :  3,  as  given  by  Pollux,  who  could  not  (he 
contends)  have  meant  by  drachm®  those  equal  to 
the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calculation 
of  his  own,  suited  to  the  value  of  the  drachma  in 
his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some  an¬ 
cient  writer,  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and  JEgine- 
tan  currencies  were  in  their  best  condition.  Mr. 
Hussey  himself  states,5  and  for  a  similar  reason  to 
that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when  Pollux  speaks  of 
the  value  of  the  Babylonian  talent  in  relation  to  the 
Attic,  he  is  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Attic 
money  of  the  full  weight :  and  Bockh  adds  the  im¬ 
portant  remark,  that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the 
lighter  drachm®,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and 
small  Egyptian  talents,  this  only  proves  that  those 
talents  had  but  recently  come  into  circulation. 
Bockh  thinks  it  very  probable  that  Pollux  followed 
the  authority  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  used  much,  and 
who  had  frequent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  val¬ 
ues  of  money  in  his  political  works. 

Again  :  as  the  HEginetan  standard  was  that  which 
prevail  ?d  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in  early 
times,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  definite  pro¬ 
portion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before  Solon  ; 
and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux,  we  do  get 
such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5. 

Bockh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex¬ 
isting  coins,  especially  the  old  Macedonian,  before 
he  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 

1.  (Hist.  Sic.,  v.,  2.) — 2.  (s.  v.  Eubolcum  talentum.) — 3.  (Po- 
lyb.,  xxi.,  14 — LiT.,  xxxvii.,  45,  compared  with  Polyb.,  xxii.,  26. 
•— Liv.,  xxxviii.,  38  ' — 4.  (Pull.,  Onom.,  ix.,  76,  86.) — 5.  (p.  34.' 
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!  grains,  which  is  to  the  Attic  as  5  :  ?  The  identitj 
of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the  /Eginetao 
is  proved  by  Bockh.1  There  are  also  other  veij 
ancient  Greek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had 
their  origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  AEginetan  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  coins  referred  to  by 
Hussey  is  explained  by  Bockh  from  the  well-kno.\c 
tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart  frery.  the 
full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Herodotus' 
states  that  Democedes,  a  physician,  after  receiving 
a  taient  in  one  year  at  ASgina,  obtained  at  Athens 
the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  min®,  which  Herodo¬ 
tus  clearly  means  was  more  than  what  he  had  be¬ 
fore.  But,  according  to  Pollux’s  statement,  the 
two  sums  were  exactly  equal.  But  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  different  standards  ;  surely,  then,  he 
meant  the  same  standard  to  be  applied  in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  respecting  the 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey3  obtains  4  :  3  as  about  the 
ratio  of  the  AEginetan  to  the  Attic  standard.  Bockh 
accounts  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  pay  of  sol¬ 
diers  varied,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  HEginetan 
money  was  actually  lighter  than  the  proper  stand¬ 
ard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period  was  very 
little  below  the  full  weight. 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  complete 
view  of  the  question. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  standards  of  Corinth 
and  Sicily  followed  that  of  Athens  or  that  of  JEgina. 
For  the  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  works  of  Bockh  and  Hussey. 

4.  The  Babylonian  talent  had  to  the  Attic  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  7  :  6  according  to  Pollux4  and  Herodotus,5  or 
72  :  60  according  to  AElian.6  Bockh,  understanding 
these  statements  as  referring  to  the  old  Attic,  makes 
the  Babylonian  standard  equal  to  the  AEginetan 
This  standard  was  much  used  for  silver  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  empire 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  Egyptian ,  Alexandrean,  or 
Ptolemaic  Talent  are  very  confused.  On  the  whole, 
it  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  twice  the  Attic. 

6.  The  Tyrian  Talent  appears  to  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  equal  to  the  Attic. 

7.  A  Rhodian  Talent  is  mentioned  by  Festus  in  a 
passage  which  is  manifestly  corrupt.7  The  most 
probable  emendation  of  the  passage  gives  4000  cis- 
tophori  or  7500  denarii  as  the  value  of  this  talent. 

8.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentioned,  the  value  of 
which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were  two  sizes  of 
it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  times  that  used  for 
money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weighing  wood. 

9.  A  Cilician  Talent  of  3000  drachm®,  or  half 
the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux.8 

The  above  were  used  for  silver,  but  the  actual 
coinage  went  no  higher  than  the  drachma,  and  a  few 
multiples  of  it,  the  highest  known  with  certainty 
being  the  tetradrachm.  The  mina  and  talent  were 
sums  of  money,  not  coins. 

A  table  of  Attic  money  up  to  the  tetradrachma  is 
given  under  Drachma.  The  mina  was  4/.  Is  3d., 
the  talent  243Z.  15s.  The  AEginetan  mina  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  existing  coins,  51. 14s.  Id.,  the  talent 
343/.  15s. ;  but,  according  to  the  statement  of  Pol¬ 
lux  mentioned  above,  the  mina  was  6/.  15s.  5 d.,  the 
talent  406/.  5s. 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  for  gold.  It 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachm®,  or  about  f  oz.  and 
71  gxs.  It  was  called  the  gold  talent,  or  the  Sicilian 
talent,  from  its  being  much  used  by  the  Greeks  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  This  is  the  talent  always  meant 

1.  (Metrol.,  p.  89.  —  Compare  Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  10,  t>  12,  and 

JSginet.,  p.  54-58.)— 2.  (iii.,  131.) — 3.  (p.  61.) — 4.  (ix.,  86.)— 5 

(iii.,  89.)— 6.  (Var.  llist.,  i.,  22.)—  (s.  v  Talentum.) — 8  <ix..  6J 
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when  the  woid  occurs  in  Homer.  The  Italian 
Greeks  divided  it  into  24  nummi,  and  afterward  into 
12,1 *  each  nummus  containing  2£  litrae.  (Compare 
Li?ra  and  Sestertius.)  This  talent  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  weight  of  gold  contained  in  it 
leing  equal  in  value  to  a  talent  of  copper,  for  the 
jroportional  value  of  gold  to  copper  was  1000  :  1. 
1'his  talent  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  3  minae, 
;ach  equal  in  weight  to  a  didrachm  or  stater ;  for 
the  talent  of  Thyatir^  is  said  to  have  been  equal  to 
three  gold  staters.*  and  Pollux3  states  that  the  gold 
stater  w  as  equal  in  value  to  a  mina. 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
great  talent  (magnum  talentum),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  for  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  great 
in  comparison  with  this.  But  the  use  of  the  word 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact. 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an¬ 
cient  writers.  Hesychius4  mentions  one  of  100 
pounds  ( Tilrpuv ),  Vitruvius5 *  one  of  120  ;  Suidas,8 
Hesychius,  and  Epiphanius7  of  125 ;  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus®  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
th^ee  of  165,  40k,  and  1125  pounds  respectively. 

Vhere  talents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical  wri¬ 
ters  without  any  specification  of  the  standard,  we 
n  ist  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

TA'LIO,  from  talis,  signifies  an  equivalent,  but 
it  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  a  punishment  or  pen¬ 
alty  the  same  in  kind  and  degree  as  the  mischief 
which  the  guilty  person  has  done  to  the  body  of  an¬ 
other.  A  provision  as  to  talio  occurred  in  the 
Twelve  Tables  :  “  Si  membrum  rupit  ni  cum  eo  pacit 
talio  esto This  passage  does  not  state  what  talio 
is.  Cato,  as  quoted  by  Priscian,10  says  :  “  Si  quis 
membrum  rupit  aut  os  fregit,  talione  proximus  cogna- 
tus  ulciscatur.”  The  law  of  talio  was  probably  en¬ 
forced  by  the  individual  or  his  friends  :  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  penalty  was  inflicted  under  a  de¬ 
cision  of  a  court  of  justice.  It  seems  likely  that  it 
bore  some  analogy  to  the  permission  to  kill  an  adul¬ 
terer  and  adultress  in'certain  cases,  which  the  Julia 
lex  confirmed  ;  and  if  so,  the  law  would  define  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  injured  person  or  his 
cognati  might  take  this  talio.  The  punishment  of 
death  for  death  was  talio ;  but  it  is  not  said  that 
the  cognati  could  inflict  death  for  death.  Talio, 
as  a  punishment,  wras  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  law : 
“  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth :  as 
he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him  again.”11 

♦TALPA,  the  Mole.  (Vid.  Aspalax.) 

TA  L  U  S  (aarpuyahoc),  a  Huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bones  of  sheep  and  goats  have  often  been 
found  in  Greek  and  Roman  tombs,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  ivory,  bronze,  glass,  and  agate.  Those 
of  the  antelope  (dopuddeioi)  were  sought  as  objects 
of  elegance  and  curiosity.1*  They  were  used  to  play 


(7i  ,  p.  710,  ed.  Putsch.) — 11.  (Levit.,  xxiv.,20.) — 12.  (Theophr., 
Char  ,  5  — Alhen.,  vi.,  193,/.) 


with  from  the  earliest  times,  princ  pally  by  women 
and  children,1  occasionally  by  old  men.*  A  paint¬ 
ing  by  Alexander  of  Athens,  found  at  Resina,  repre¬ 
sents  two  women  occupied  with  this  game.  One 
of  them,  having  thrown  the  bones  upward  into  the 
air,  has  caught  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her 
hand.3  (See  the  annexed  woodcut,  and  compare 
the  account  of  the  game  in  Pollux.4) 

Polygnotus  executed  a  similar  work  at  Delphi, 
representing  the  two  daughters  of  Pandarus  thus 
employed  (iraifrvffaf  dorpayaXoig3).  But  a  much 
more  celebrated  production  was  the  group  of  two 
naked  boys,  executed  in  bronze  by  Polyeletus,  and 
called  the  Astragalizontes .*  A  fractured  marble 
group  of  the  same  kind,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  exhibits  one  of  the  two  boys  in  the  act  of 
biting  the  arm  of  his  playfellow,  so  as  to  present  a 
lively  illustration  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  the 
fatal  quarrel  of  Patroclus.7  To  play  at  this  game 
was  sometimes  called  rrevra/udiCeiv,  because  five 
bones  or  other  objects  of  a  similar  kind  were  em¬ 
ployed,8  and  this  number  is  retained  among  our¬ 
selves. 

While  the  tali  were  without  artificial  marks,  the 
game  was  entirely  one  of  skill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
less  than  in  modern  times,  it  consisted  not  merely 
in  catching  the  five  bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  but  in  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  requiring  quickness,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  sight.  When  the  sides  of  the  bone  were  marked 
with  different  values,  the  game  became  one  of 
chance.  {Vid.  A  lea,  Tessera.)  The  two  ends 
were  left  blank,  because  the  bone  could  not  rest 
upon  either  of  them,  on  account  of  its  curvature. 
The  four  remaining  sides  were  marked  with  the 
numbers  1,  3,  4,  6,  1  and  6  being  on  two  opposite 
sides,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  opposite  sides. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  numbers  were 
as  follows  :9  1.  Movaf,  elg,  kvuv,  Xloc  ;10  Ion.  O ivr) : 
Unio,  Vulturius,  canis  ;n  3.  Tpiur  :  Ternio;  4.  Tc- 
rpdg  :  Quaternio ;  6.  'Efdf,  i^lrr/g,  K <pog :  Senio. 

As  the  bone  is  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
the  other,  it  was  said  to  fall  upright  or  prone  (opOo g 
fj  TvpTjvris,  rectus  aut  pronus),  according  as  it  rested 
on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  side.1* 

Two  persons  played  together  at  this  game,  using 
four  bones,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  out  of  a  dicebox  (vid.  Fritillus),  and  ob¬ 
serving  the  numbers  on  the  uppermost  sides.  The 
numbers  on  the  four  sides  of  the  four  bones  admitted 
of  thirty-five  different  combinations.  The  lowest 
throw  of  all  was  four  aces  ( jacit  voltorios  quatuor13). 
But  the  value  of  a  throw  ( (lolog,  jaclus)  was  not  in 
all  cases  the  sum  of  the  four  numbers  turned  up. 
The  highest  in  value  was  that  called  Venus,  or  jac- 
tus  Venereus ,14  in  which  the  numbers  cast  up  were 
all  different,15  the  sum  of  them  being  only  fourteen. 
It  was  by  obtaining  this  throw  that  the  king  of  the 
feast  was  appointed  among  the  Romans15  (vid.  Sym¬ 
posium),  and  hence  it  was  also  called  Basilicus.1 
Certain  other  throws  were  called  by  particular 
names,  taken  from  gods,  illustrious  men  and  women, 
and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw  consisting  of  two  aces 
and  two  trays,  making  eight,  which  number,  like 
the  j  actus  Venereus,  could  be  obtained  only  once, 
was  denominated  Stesichorus.  When  the  object 
was  simply  to  throw  the  highest  numbers,  the  game 


1.  (Plut.,  Alcib.,  p.  350.) — 2.  (Cic.,  De  Senect.,  16.) — 3.  (Ant. 

d’Erc.,  i.,  tav.  1.) — 4.  (ix.,  cap.  7.)— 5.  (Paus.,  x.,  30,  t)  1  )— 6 

(Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  8,  s.  19.) — 7.  (11.,  xxiii.,  87,  88.) — 8.  (Pol 

lux,  1.  c.)  —  9.  (Pollux,  1.  c.  —  Eustath.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  88 

— Suet.,  Octav.,  71. — Mart.,  xiii.,  1,  6.) — 10.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i., 

35,  242.) — 11.  (Propert.,  iv.,  9, 17. — Ovid,  Ait.  Amat.,  ii.,  205.— 

Fast.,  ii.,  473.) — 12.  (Plut.,  Sympos.  Prob.,  1209,  ed.  Steph. — 

Cic.,  Lie  Fin.,  iii.,  16.)  —  13.  (Plaut.,  Cuic.,  ii.,  3,  78.)—  14 

(Plaut.,  Asin.,  v.,  2,  55. — Cic.,  Div.,  ii.,  59. — Sueton.,  1.  c  )— 15 

(Mart.,  xiv.,  14.)  — 16.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  4,  18  ;  ii.,  7,  25  — 17 

Plaut.,  Cure.,  ii.,  3,  80.) 
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was  called  ir\n  3*o6o'Xiv6a}  Before  a  person  threw 
the  tali,  he  often  invok  d  either  a  god  or  his  mis¬ 
tress.3  These  bones,  marked  and  thrown  as  abovi. 
described,  were  also  used  in  divination  3 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  Cupid  and  Ganymede 
were  supposed  to  play  together  at  huckle-bones  on 
Mount  Olympus  ;*  and  they  are  thus  represented 
in  some  remaining  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.5 

TAMIAS  (rapu if).  This  was  a  name  given  to 
any  person  who  had  the  care,  managing,  or  dispen¬ 
sing  of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description 
confided  to  him,  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehousekeeper,  or  treasurer :  and  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But 
the  rapiai  who  will  fall  under  our  notice  in  this 
article  are  certain  officers  intrusted  with  important 
duties  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the  rev¬ 
enue. 

In  ancient  times,  every  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments,  and  a  treasury  where  such  property 
was  kept.  Lands  were  attached  to  the  temple, 
from  which  rents  accrued ;  lines  were  made  payable 
to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  the  public ;  and  various  sacred  of¬ 
ferings  were  made  by  individuals.  There  was  a 
Taniat;  ieputv  XPW utu/v,  who,  together  with  eniordTai 
and  ieponoioi,  had  the  custody  and  management  of 
these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all  the  temples  at 
Athens  was  that  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Persians 
(rd  upioTeia  ri/g  noXeug),  besides  magnificent  statues, 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.6  To  the  goddess 
large  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by  the  law, 
or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the  assembly ; 
and,  besides  this,  she  received  a  tenth  of  all  the  fines 
that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all  confiscations 
and  prizes  taken  in  war.  Her  treasurers  were  call¬ 
ed  Tapiai  rf/g  diov,  or  Tu>v  rijg  deoti,  or  Tapiai  lepuv 
XpypuTuv  Tijg  &£ov,  and  sometimes  simply  Tapiai.1 
They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early  period. 
Herodotus8  relates  that  the  Tapiai.  tov  iepov,  with  a 
few  other  men,  awaited  the  attack  of  Xerxes  upon 
the  Acropolis,  and  perished  in  its  defence.  They 
were  ten  in  number,  chosen  annually  by  lot  from 
the  class  of  Pentacosiomedimni,  and  afterward, 
when  the  distinction  of  classes  had  ceased  to  exist, 
from  among  the  wealthiest  of  Athenian  citizens.9 
The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were  chosen  in 
like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th  Olympiad, 
were  all  united  into  one  board,  while  those  of  Pallas 
remained  distinct.10  Their  treasury,  however,  was 
transferred  to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Minerva, 
viz.,  to  the  Opisthodomus  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
were  kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (6am  xPWaTa, 
as  contradistinguished  from  iepu),  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.11  All  the  funds  of  the 
state  were  considered  as  being  in  a  manner  conse¬ 
crated  to  Pallas  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peo¬ 
ple  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  making  use 
of  the  sacred  moneys,  as  well  as  the  other  property 
of  the  temples,  if  the  safety  of  the  state  should  re¬ 
quire  it.13  Payments  made  to  the  temples  were 
received  by  the  treasurers  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  senate,  just  as  public  moneys  were 
by  the  apodectse  ;  and  then  the  treasurers  became 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody.  As  to  fines,  see 


1.  (Pollux,  Onoin.,  vii.,  206;  ix.,  95,  110,  117  )  —  2.  (Plaut., 
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Epibolu,  Practores,  and  on  the  whole  of  this  sub 
ject,  Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen,  i.,  172-.  76. 

The  treasurer  of  the  revenue,  rapiag  or  in ips'kip 
rijg  rf/g  Koivf/g  npoaoduv,  was  a  more  important  per¬ 
sonage  than  those  last  mentioned.  He  was  not  a 
mere  keeper  of  moneys  like  them,  nor  a  mere  re¬ 
ceiver  like  the  apodectae,  but  a  general  paymaster, 
who  received  through  the  apodectae  all  money 
which  was  to  be  disbursed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
administration  (except  the  property-taxes,  which 
were  paid  into  the  war-office,  and  the  tribute  from 
the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the  helleno- 
tamiae,  and  afterward  to  other  persons  hereafter 
mentioned),  and  then  distributed  it  in  such  manner 
as  he  was  required  to  do  by  the  law ;  the  surplus 
(if  any)  he  paid  into  the  war-office  or  the  theoric 
fund.  As  this  person  knew  all  the  channels  in 
which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  expenditure,  he 
was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the  people  upon 
financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  rev¬ 
enue,  introduce  economy,  and  prevent  abuses ;  he 
is  sometimes  called  rapiag  rrjg  Sioikt/oeus,  or  o  ini 
rijg  dioiKTjoeug ,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
minister  of  finance.  To  him  Aristophanes  refers  in 
Equ.it.,  947.  He  was  elected  by  xuporovta,  and  held 
his  office  for  four  years,  but  was  capable  of  being 
re-elected.  A  law,  however,  was  passed  durinf 
the  administration  of  Lycurgus,  prohibiting  re-elec¬ 
tion;  so  that  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have 
continued  in  office  for  twelve  years,  must  have  held 
it  for  the  last  eight  years  under  fictitious  names. 
The  power  of  this  officer  was  by  no  means  free 
from  control,  inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at 
liberty  to  propose  financial  measures,  or  institute 
criminal  proceedings  for  malversation  or  waste  of 
the  public  funds ;  and  there  was  an  dvTiypatyevg  rijg 
dioiKyaeug  appointed  to  check  the  accounts  of  his 
superior.  Anciently  there  were  persons  called 
nopiarai,  who  appear  to  have  assisted  the  Tapiai  in 
some  part  of  their  duties.1  ( Vid .  Porist  u.) 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the  various 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  some¬ 
times  through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  public 
functionaries  had  their  own  paymasters,  who  were 
dependant  on  the  rapiag  rf/g  npooodov,  receiving 
their  funds  from  him,  and  then  distributing  them  in 
their  respective  department?  Such  were  the  rpiy- 
ponoioi,  reixonoioi,  odonoioi,  rafponoioi,  inepE/.T/Tai 
veupiuv ,  who  received  through  their  own  Tapiai 
such  sums  as  they  required  from  time  to  time  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  works.  The  payment  of 
the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  colacretae  (/cwAa- 
Kperai),  which,  and  the  providing  for  the  meals  in 
the  Prytaneum,  were  the  only  duties  that  remained 
to  them  after  the  establishment  of  the  apodectae  by 
Clisthenes.3  The  Tapiai  of  the  sacred  vessels,  rrjg 
Hlapulov  and  rijg  2 aTiapiviag,  acted  not  only  as 
treasurers,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount¬ 
ing  for  the  two  ships  together  to  about  sixteen  tal¬ 
ents)  being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  xeiporo via. 3  Other  trierarchs  had  their 
own  private  Tapiai  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  despatch  of  business.* 

The  duties  of  the  i^Xijvorapiai  are  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article.  {Vid.  Hellenotami/e.) 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources  ;  first,  the 
property-tax  {vid.  Eisphora),  and,  secondly,  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
rd  nepiovra  xPWaTa  rW  dioiKr/aeug.  Of  the  ten 
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rparr/yot  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  arparr/yog 
o  'em  rrjg  diouii/aeug,  to  whom  the  management  of 
the  war  fund  was  intrusted.  He  had  under  him  a 
treasurer  called  rapiag  tuv  tjrpanuTiKuv,  who  gave 
out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed  all  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  service.  Demosthenes, 
perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses  which  had 
sprung  up,  recommended  that  the  general  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  military  fund,  but  that 
this  should  be  placed  under  the  care  cf  special 
officers,  racial  sal  Sr/poaioi,  who  should  be  account¬ 
able  for  its  proper  application :  tov  pev  tuv  xPW^~ 
tuv  'Aoyov  7 rapd  tovtuv  lapbdveiv,  tov  6b  tuv  ipyuv 
Kapu  tov  0Tpa.Tr/y0v.1  The  passage  just  cited  con¬ 
firms  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De¬ 
mosthenes*  the  words  6  ’em  tt/c  dioiKyoeug  refer  to 
a  GTpuTT/yog  so  designated,  and  not  to  the  rapiag  rf/g 
rr poaodov.3 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue  as  was  not  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  theoric  fund, 
of  which,  after  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managers  were  created.  ( Vid .  Thkorica.) 

lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  dr/puv  rapiai,  and  those  of  the  tribes,  QvTttiv 
rap'uu,  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasurers.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  their  common  lands, 
which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents  of  these 
formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue.  QrvXap- 
\oi,  dr/papxoi,  and  other  local  functionaries,  were 
appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  respect 
to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty  in¬ 
formation.4 * 

*TANUS  (ravor),  a  sort  of  bastard  Emerald,  con¬ 
sist  ng  of  crystal  tinged  by  an  admixture  of  metal¬ 
lic  particles  In  the  old  edit  ions  of  Theophrastus 
(De  Lapid.,  c.  45),  we  have  a  small  lacuna  after  tuv 
M  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  tne  form  dvuv,  the  end  of  the  word  that  is 
wanting.  This  lacuna  Turnebus  fills  up  by  append¬ 
ing  a  capital  T  to  avuv,  and  thus  forming  T avuv, 
whence  we  get  our  term  ravog.  Others,  however, 
read  B aurptavuv,  filling  up  the  lacuna  with  B aarpi, 
and  this  latter  is  the  more  received  reading.6 

*TAOS  (raug),  the  Peacock,  or  Pavo  cristatus, 
L.  ( Vid.  Pavo.) 

TAPES  or  TAPE'TE6  ( rdm/g ,  Tumg,  or  dumg, 
dim.  danidiov),  a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet. 

The  use  of  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European  hab¬ 
its.7  We  find  that  the  Asiatics,  including  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  also  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asi¬ 
atic  origin,  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
displayed  them  on  festivals  and  other  public  oc¬ 
casions,  and  gave  them  as  presents  to  their  friends.8 
They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  age  of  Homer,9  and  by  some  of  the 
later  Roman  emperors  they  were  given  as  presents 
to  the  combatants  at  the  Circensian  games.10  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufacture  were 
Babylon11  (vid.  Babylonicum),  Tyre  and  Sidon,12 
Sardes,13  Miletus,14  Alexandrea,15  Carthage,16  and 
Corinth.17  In  reference  to  the  texture,  these  articles 

1.  (De  Cherson.,  101.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  238,  265.)  — 3.  (Scho¬ 
tt  am,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  252,  n.  7. — Bockh,  id.,  193.  —  Meier, 
Att.  Proc.,  105.) — 4.  (Schomann,  De  Comit.,  371-378. — Id.,  Ant. 
Jnr.  Publ.  Gr.,  203,  204.)  —  5.  (Theophr  ,  De  Lapid  ,  c.  45. — 
Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 6.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  229,  ed.  Merceri.) 
—7.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,  d.)— 8.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  vii.,  3,  t)  18,  27.) — 
9.  (II.,  xvi.,  224  ;  xxiv.,  230,  645.— Od.,  iv.,  208  ;  vii.,  337.)— 10. 
CSidon.  Apoll.,  Carm.,  xxiii.,  427.)  — 11.  (Arrian,  Exped.  Alex., 
vi.,  p.  436,  ed.  Blanc. —  Sidon.  Apoll.,  Epist.,  ix.,  13.) — 12.  (Heli- 
od.,  v  ,  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin.) — 13.  (Athen.,  ii.,  p.  48,5. ;  vi.,  p. 
255,  e. ;  xii.,  p.  51,4,  c. — Non.  Marcell.,  p.  542.) — 14.  (Aristoph., 
Han.,  542.) — 15.  (Piaut.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  14.)  —  16.  (Athen.,  i.,  p* 
o.) — 17.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  27,  d.) 


weie  distinguished  into  those  which  were  light  ant* 
thin,  with  but  little  nap,  chiefly  made  at  Sardes,  and 
called  ipihoTumdeg,1  and  those  in  which  the  nap 
(pallog)  was  more  abundant,  and  which  were  soft 
and  woolly  ( ovXoi ,2  palanov  epioio3).  The  thickei 
and  more  expensive  kinds  (paMurot)  resembled 
our  baize  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and  warm 
blankets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.,  those  which 
had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  ( hepdpalloi :),  and 
those  which  had  it  on  both  sides,  called  dutp'iTanoi,* 
amphitapa ,6  or  uppiTum/reg,6  and  also  dpipipa/iloi,  or 
amphimalla.7  Instead  of  being  always  used,  like 
blankets,  in  single  pieces  as  they  came  from  the 
loom  (vid.  Pallium),  carpets  were  often  sewed  to¬ 
gether.8  They  were  frequently  of  splendid  colours, 
being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes9  or  with  the 
murex  (dlovpyeig,  u7urrop<j>vpoi),  and  having  figures, 
especially  hunting-pieces,  woven  into  them.10  These 
fine  specimens  of  tapestry  were  spread  upon  thrones 
or  chairs,  and  upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofas  al 
entertainments,11  more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of 
persons  of  distinction.  Catullus12  represents  one 
to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon,13  and  for  the  clothing  of 
horses.14  The  tapestry  used  to  decorate  the  bier 
and  catafalque  at  the  Apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em¬ 
peror  was  interwoven  with  gold.16  The  Orientals, 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony,  spread  car¬ 
pets  both  over  their  floors  and  upon  the  ground.16 

Besides  the  terms  which  have  now  been  explain¬ 
ed,  the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  de¬ 
nominations  arising  from  the  mode  of  using  them 
either  in  the  Triclinium  ( tricliniaria  Babylonica 17 *), 
or  in  the  Cubicu lum  (cubicularia  polymita13),  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading 
them  out  (textile  stragulum  ;19  stratum  ;20 * *  vestis  strag- 
ula;31  orpupval-,22  oTpupara13).  The  Greek  term  pe¬ 
ris  troma,  which  was  transferred  into  the  Latin,34 
had  a  special  signification,  meaning  probably  a  cov¬ 
erlet  made  so  large  as  to  hang  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  or  couch. 

TA'PHOI  (Tu<j>oi).  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

♦TARANDUS  (rdpavdog),  the  Reindeer,  or  Cer- 
vus  Tarandws,  L.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  general 
opinion  of  naturalists.  Schneider,  however,  refers 
it  to  the  Elk,  or  Cervus  alces,  L.25 

TARENTTNI  LUDI.  (Vid.  Lum  Saeculares.) 

TARRHOS  (Tafifiog).  (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TAURII  LUDI.  (  Vid.  Ludi  S^culares.) 

*TAURUS  (ravpog).  (Vid.  Bison.) 

TAXIARC  HI  ( Tcljiapxoi )  were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  strategi. 
(Vid.  Strategos.)  They  were  ten  in  number  like 
the  strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in 
the  same  way,  namely,  by  xviporovia.36  In  war  each 
commanded  the  infantry  of  his  own  tribe,27  and  they 
were  frequently  called  to  assist  the  strategi  with 
their  advice  at  the  war-council.28  In  peace  they  as- 

1.  (Athen.,  vi.,  p.  255,  e. ;  xii.,  p.  514,  c. — Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  72.) 

—2.  (Horn.,  11. ,  xvi.,  224.)— 3.  (Horn.,  Od.,  iv.,  124.)— 4.  (Athen., 

v.,  p.  197,  b.i  vi.,  p.  255,  e. — Diog.  Laert.,  v.,  72,  73.)  —  5.  (Non.. 

Marcell.,  p.  540. — Lucil.,  Sat.,  i.,  p.  188,  ed.  Bip.) — 6.  (Eustat'n. 

in  Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  200.)  — 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  73.)  — 8. 

(Piaut.,  Stich.,  ii.,  2,  54.)  —  9.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  6,  102-106.)  — 10. 

(Sidon.  Apoll.,  1.  c.  —  Piaut.,  Pseud.,  i.,  2,  14.) — 11.  (Horn.,  II, 

ix.,  200. — Od.,  xx..  150. — Virg.,  -<En.,  i.,  639,  697-700.  —  Ovid, 

Met.,  xiii.,  638.  —  Cic.,  Tusc.,  v.,  21.) — 12.  (Argon.,  47-220.)— 

13.  (Horn.,  II.,  x.,  156.— Anac.,  viii.,  1,  2. — Theocr.,  xv.,  125.-— 

Aristoph.,  Plut.,  540. — Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  325, 358.) — 14.  (A5n.,  vii., 

277.) — 15.  (Herodian,  iv.,  2,  p.  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  — 16.  (ASschyL, 

Again.,  879-936. — Athen.,  iv.,  131,  b.  ;  xii.,  514,  c.) — 17.  (Plin 

H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.)— 18.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  150.)— 19.  (Cic.,  Tusc. 

v.,  21.) — 20.  (C.  Nepos,  Ages.,  viii.,  2.) — 21.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.,  7. — 

Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  118.)— 22.  (Plut.,  Lycurg.,  p.  86,  ed.  Steph.— 

Athen.,  iv.,  p.  142,  a.) — 23.  (Id.,  ii.,  p.  48,  d  ) — 24.  (Diog  La 

ert.,  1.  c. — Piaut.,  Stich.,  ii.,  2,  54. —  Cic.,  Phil.,  ii.,  27.) — 25 

(ASlian,  N.  A.,  ii.,  16. — Phil.,  Carm.,  55. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  34 

— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 26.  (Demosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  47. — Pol 

lux,  Onom.,  viii.,  87.)  —27.  (Dem.  in  Bceot.,  p,  999. — A2sch  P« 

Fals.  Leg.,  p.  333.)— 28  (Tliucyd.,  ••ii.,  60.) 
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*isted  the  strategi  in  levying  and  enlisting  soldiers,  j 
as  stated  under  Strategos,  and  seem  to  have  also  ! 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  discharge  of  many  of  their 
other  duties. 

The  taxiarchs  were  so  called  from  their  com¬ 
manding  Tu^eig,  which  were  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
{d>v?Ltj)  formed  a  rdfif,  whence  we  find  tyvlr)  used  as 
synonymous  with  rttftf.1  As  there  were  ten  tribes, 
there  were,  consequently,  in  a  complete  Athenian 
army,  ten  but  the  number  of  men  would,  of 

course,  vary  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rat-iq  was  the 
name  of  a  much  smaller  division  of  troops.  The 
Tioxoc  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision  of 
the  raftf,  and  the  Ao^ayof  were  probably  appointed 
by  the  taxiarchs. x 

TAXIS  (rdftf).  ( Vid .  Taxiarchi.) 

♦TAXUS  (jiiXoc),  the  Yew-tree,  or  Taxus  baccata, 
L.  The  Taxus  receives  from  Virgil  the  epithet  of 
nocens,  or  “  hurtful,”  because  the  berries  of  this  j 
tree  pass  for  poisonous.  The  same  opinion  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
still  forms  an  article  of  popular  belief.  It  has  even 
been  regarded  as  dangerous  to  sleep  for  some  hours 
under  the  shade  of  this  tree.  A  modern  writer,  how¬ 
ever  (M.  Percy),  has  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
this  very  prevalent  opinion,  and  maintains  that  the 
berries  of  the  yew  are  innocuous,  and  merely  pos¬ 
sess  a  slight  purgative  property,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  in  medicine.  The  yew  is  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  North.  In  southern  countries,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seeks  a  mountainous  and  cold  region.  Hence 
t  flourishes  in  Corsica.  The  wood  might  be  turned 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  :  the  Ituraeans  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  dwelling  in  Coele-Syria,  made  bows  of  it. 
Its  sombre  foliage  and  general  appearance  have 
caused  it  to  be  selected  by  the  moderns  as  a  fune¬ 
real  tree.3 

TE'GULA  ( Kepafiog ,  dim.  Kepauic*),  a  roofing-tile. 
Roofing-tiles  were  originally  made,  like  bricks,  of 
baked  clay  (yrjQ  bnrrjg).  Byzes  of  Naxos  first  in¬ 
troduced  tiles  of  marble  about  the  year  620  B.C.*  j 
Besides  the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the  j 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much  lar-  ! 
ger  size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  great¬ 
est  temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,6 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the  Serapeium  at  Pu- 
teoli,  their  dimensions  were  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  building ,  and  the  effect  of 
the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles  descending  from  the 
ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  terminated  by  ornamental 
frontons,  with  which  the  lions’-heads  ( capita  leoni- 
na  ;7  joA^pai8)  over  the  cornice  alternated,  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  grand  and  beautiful.  How  highly  this  in¬ 
vention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved  by  the 
attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  to 
despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  of  some  of 
its  marble  tiles  ( tegula  marmorece),  in  order  to  adorn 
another  temple  which  he  had  vowed  to  erect  in 
Rome.9  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles  made 
of  bronze  and  gilt.10 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nozzle  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  fix¬ 
ing  them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  afterward 
formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  representing  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pompeii. 

1.  (Lys.  in  Agorat.,  p.  498,  501.)— 2.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur. 
Publ.  Gr.,  p.  253,  &c.J  —  3.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  in.,  4.— F£e,  Flore 
de  Virgile,  p.  clix.)  — 4.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  vi.,  5,  t)  9.)— 5.  (Paus., 
v.,  10,  $  2.)  —  6.  (Paus.,  1.  c  )  —  7  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  5,  $  15.)  —  8. 
(Horapoll.,  Hier.,  i.,  21.)— 9.  (Liv.,  xlii.,  4.— Val.  Max  ,  i.,  L  6. 
80  '—10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  yxxiii.,  3,  s.  18.) 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  came  nexi 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downward.  See  the  next  woodcut,  representing  a 
tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tiles  are 
removed,  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidently  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbrices.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrices  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatively 
to  the  flat  tiles.  This  is  also  shown  in  the  next 
woodcut.  The  roof  also,  by  the  exact  adaptation 


of  the  broad  tegulce  and  the  narrow  imbrices  througft- 
out  its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  and 
compact  framework.1  The  rows  of  joint-tiles  d  vi- 
ded  the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of  channels,  down 
which  the  water  descended  into  the  gutter  (canoiis), 
to  be  discharged  through  openings  made  in  the  lions’- 
heads,  the  position  and  appearance  of  which,  are 
shown  in  the  woodcuts.  The  rows  of  flat  tiles 
terminated  in  a  variously  ornamented  front,  which 
rose  immediately  above  the  cornice,  and  of  which 
specimens  are  shown  in  the  first  woodcut.  The 
first  and  fourth  patterns  are  drawn  from  tiles  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  the  two  internal  from  tiles  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  and  brought  thither 
from  Athens.  The  lions’-heads  upon  the  thi.d  and 
fourth  are  perforated.  (Vid.  Antefixa,  Columna,  p. 
289.)  The  frontons,  which  were  ranged  along  the 
cornice  at  the  termination  of  the  rows  of  joint- 
tiles,  were  either  painted  or  sculptured  so  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  leaves,  aplustria  (vid.  Aplustre),  or  masks. 
The  first  woodcut  show’s  three  examples  of  such 
frontons,  which  belong  to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  are  drawm  on  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  scale  than  the  other  objects  in  the  same  wood- 
cut.  The  invention  of  these  graceful  ornaments  is 
ascribed  to  Dibutades  of  Corinth.* 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  ri<ofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  be  seen  in  the  Untitled  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Attica,  Lond.,  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  w’as  also  to  be  found  wfithin  a  house 
which  w'as  formed  with  an  opening  in  the  certre. 
Hence  any  person  w’ho  descended  from  the  roof 


1.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  iii.,  1,  t)  7.)— 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N  , xxxt  ,  12  j.  43 
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«to  the  »pen  coart  or  impluvium  of  a  house  (vid. 
House,  p  516,  519)  was  sail*  to  pass  “through  the 
iles”  (per  .egulas  6ia  tuv  k epupuv3). 

Pliny  mentions  d  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
vavonaceum ,s  so  called  probably  because  the  tiles 
were  semieircula'  at  their  lower  edge,  and  over- 
tapped  one  anot'n?  like  the  feathers  in  the  train  of 
a  peacock 

TEICHOPOIUS  ( rnxoTcoLos ).  Among  the  va- 
\  ns  persons  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  manage- 
nent  of  public  works  at  Athens  ( emord-ai  drpiomuv 
fjyui )  were  those,  whose  business  it  was  to  build 
ind  keep  in  repaii  the  public  walls.  It  is  needless 
o  observe  how  important  to  the  city  of  Athens 
were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more  especially 
.he  long  walls,  which  connected  the  upper  city  with 
.ne  Piraeus,  which  gave  it  the  advantages  of  an  isl¬ 
and.  These  were  maintained  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Teix°noL°i  appear  to  have  been  elected 
ry  tporovia,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  probably  for 
a  year.  They  were  considered  to  hold  a  magiste¬ 
rial  office  (dpxr/),  and  that  capacity  had  an  rjyepo- 
v'ta  SiKaarr/piov.  JEschines  calls  them  iTrurrarai 
tov  peyicTov  tuv  epyuv.  Funds  were  put  at  their 
disposal,  for  which  they  had  their  treasurer  {raping), 
dependant  on  the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  ( eiOvvrj )  of  their 
management  of  these  funds,  and  also  of  their  gen¬ 
eral  conduct,  like  other  magistrates.  The  office  of 
TeixoTrotoc  has  been  invested  with  peculiar  interest 
in  modern  times  on  account  of  its  having  been  held 
by  Demosthenes,  and  its  having  given  occasion  to 
the  famous  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed 
that  Demosthenes  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
crown  before  he  had  rendered  his  account  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the 
laws  thereto  relating,  we  may  probably  rely  upon 
Ihe  account  given  by  >Eschines.4 

TELA  (lore ;),  a  Loom.  Although  weaving  was 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade,  car¬ 
ried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (vtpdvrai,  tex- 
icrcs  and  textrices,  linteones),  who  more  particularly 
■supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  their  skill5  {vid.  Pallium,  p.  718),  yet 
every  considerable  domestic  establishment,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom,6  together 
with  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working 
of  wool  (lanificium,  raXacia,  TaTiaotovpyta1).  ( Vid. 
Calathus  )  These  occupations  were  all  supposed 
to  be  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva, 
specially  denominated  ’Epyavr/,.  who  was  always  re¬ 
garded  in  this  character  as  the  friend  and  patroness 
of  industry,  sobriety,  and  female  decorum.8 

When  the  farm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  iaruv 
(histones9)  or  textrinum,  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.10 
The  work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  fe¬ 
male  slaves  ( quasillarice ,  ai  HpiOoi11),  under  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who 
herself  also,  together  with  her  daughters,  took  part 
in  the  labour,  both  by  instructing  beginners,  and  by 
finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental  parts.13 
But,  although  weaving  was  employed  in  providing 
the  ordinary  articles  of  clothing  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times,  yet,  as  an  in¬ 
ventive  and  decorative  art,  subservient  to  luxury 
and  refinement,  it  was  almost  entirely  Oriental. 
Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  are  all  celebrated  for  the  wonderful  skill  and 

1.  (T*r.,  Eun.,  iii.,  5,  40. — Compare  Gellius,  x.,  15.) — 2.  (St. 
Luke,  v.,  19.)— 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,22,  s.  44.)— 4.  (iEsch.,  c.  Ctes., 
55-57,  ed  Steph. — Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  183,  218.) — 5. 
(Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  135.)— 6.  (Id.  ib.,  10,  14.)— 7.  (Hesiod,  Op. 
«t  Dies,  779. — Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  285,  294. — Ovid,  Fast.,  c.  701.) — 
-8.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  Eel.,  vi.,  3.) — 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  2.) — 
10.  (Cic.,  Verr.,  II.,  iv.,  26.) — 11.  (Theocr.,  xv.,  80. — Horn.,  Od., 

!  .  356-360  ;  vii.,  235  ,  xxi.,  350  )— 12.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  7,  p  164.  ed. 
•Schneider. — Symm.,  Enist.,  vi.,  40.) 
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magnificence  displaced  in  the  manufacture  of  scarfs, 
shawls,  carpets,  and  tapestry.  (Vid.  Babylonicum, 
Chlamys,  Pallium,  Peplum,  Tapes.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners. 
Herodotus1  mentions  that  weaving  was  in  th^« 
country  the  employment  of  the  male  sex.  This 
custom  still  continues  among  some  Arab  and  negro 
tribes.3  Throughout  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the  task  ol  worn 
en  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her  daugnters, 
wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the  sons.3  This 
domestic  custom  gives  occasion,  in  the  works  of  the 
epic  and  tragic  poets,  to  some  very  interesting  de- 
noumens  and  expressions  of  affection  between  near 
relatives.  Indeed,  the  recognition,  or  avayvuptotg. 
as  Aristotle  calls  it,4  often  depends  on  this  circum 
stance.  Thus  Creusa  proves  herself  to  be  the 
mother  of  Ion*  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl 
which  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which 
she  had  wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recog¬ 
nises  her  brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion,6  and 
Electra  recognises  him  on  another,7  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  him. 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col¬ 
leges  of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup¬ 
ply.  Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olympia,  wove 
a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  displayed  at  the 
games  which  were  then  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Hera,  and  to  be  preserved  in  her  temple.8  ( Vid. 
Her^ea.)  A  similar  college  at  Sparta  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  weaving  a  tunic  every  year  for 
the  sitting  statue  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo,  which 
was  thirty  cubits  high.9  At  Athens  the  company 
of  virgins  called  kpyaorlvat  or  ipyavat,  and  appri<j>6~ 
pot,  who  were  partly  of  Asiatic  extraction,  wove 
the  shawl  which  was  carried  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  and  which  represented  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  gods  and  the  giants.10  (  Vid.  Arrhepho- 
ria,  Panathenjea,  p.  723.)  A  similar  occupation 
was  assigned  to  young  females  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Argos.11  In  the  fourth  century,  the  task  of  weav¬ 
ing  began  to  be  transferred  in  Europe  from  women 
to  the  other  sex,  a  change  which  St.  Chrysostom 
deplores  as  a  sign  of  prevailing  sloth  and  effemina¬ 
cy.13  Yegetius,13  who  wrote  about  the  same  time, 
mentions  Imteones,  or  the  manufacturers  of  linen 
cloth,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  ineligible 
as  soldiers. 

Everything  woven  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  warp  and  the  woof,  called  in  Latin  stamen  and 
subtegmen,  subtemen,  or  trama ,14  in  Greek  orr/puv  and 
spout/.16  Instead  of  spoKr/  Plato16  sometimes  uses 
ktpvtprt,  and  in  the  passages  referred  to  he  mentions 
one  of  the  most  important  differences  between 
the  warp  and  the  woof:  viz.,  that  the  threads  of 
the  former  are  strong  and  firm,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  twisted  in  spinning,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatively  soft  and  yielding.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  difference  which  in  the  modern  silk 
manufacture  distinguishes  organzine  from  tram,  and 


1.  (ii.,  35. — Compare  Athen.,  ii  ,  p.  48,  b.) — 2.  ( Welsted,  Trav 
els,  i.,  p.  123. — Prichard,  Researches,  ii.,  p.  60,  3d  edition.) — 3. 

(Colum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  xii.,  Prsef. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.-< 
Herod.,  ix.,  109.) — 4.  (De  Art.,  Poet.,  6,  $18 ;  14,  $21.) — 5.  (Eurip 
Ion,  1416,  1417.)  —  6.  (Id.  Iph.,  in  Taur.,  814-817.)— 7.  (Alsch  , 
Choeph.,  225.)— 8.  (Paus.,v.,  16,  $  2-4;  vi.,  24,  $  8.) — 9.  (Paus  , 
iii.,  16,  $  2;  19,  $  2.) — 10.  (Eurip.,  Hec.,  461-469. — Virg-.,  Ciris, 
21-35.)  — 11.  (Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  213-215.)  — 12.  (Orat.,  34, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  470,  ed.  Saville.)  — 13.  (De  Re  Mil.,  i.,  7.)  — 14.  (Vi¬ 
truv.,  x.,  1. — Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  397. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xi.,  24,  s.  28. — 
Pers.,  Sat.,  vi.,  73.) — 15.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  297,  301,  302,  ed.  Bek 
ker.— .(Elian,  H.  A.,  ix.,  17.— Plut..  Ds  Is.  et  Osir  ,  p.  672.)— 1C 
(Lev.,  v„  p.  386,  ed.  Bekker.) 
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tn  ttie  cotton  manufacture  twist  from  weft  Anoth¬ 
er  name  for  the  woof  or  tram  was  ftodavr/.1 

The  warp  was  called  stamen  in  Latin  (from  stare), 
on  account  of  its  erect  posture  in  the  loom.’  The 
corresponding  Greek  term  orr/puv,  and  likewise 
lordg,  have  evidently  the  same  derivation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  very  first  operation  in  weaving 
was  to  set  up  the  loom,  lotov  orr/oaodaL  :s  and  the 
web  or  cloth,  before  it  was  cut  down,  or  “  descend¬ 
ed”  from  the  loom  (icareGa  u<f>’  loru*),  was  called 
veslis  pendens,”  or  “  pendula  tela,"*  because  it  hung 
iroir.  the  transverse  beam  or  Jugum.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  picture  of 
Circe’s  loom,  which  is  contained  in  the  very  an¬ 
cient  illuminated  MS.  of  Virgil’s  iEneid  preserved 
at  Rome  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (See  the  annex¬ 
ed  woodcut,  and  compare  Virgil,*  apud  majores 
stantes  tcxebant.)  Although  the  upright  loom  here 


exhibited  was  in  common  use,  and  employed  for 
all  ordinary  purposes,  the  practice,  now  generally 
adopted,  of  placing  the  warp  in  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  was  occasionally  resorted  to  in  ancient  times  ; 
for  the  upright  loom  ( starts  tela,  lords  6f>6ios),  the 
management  of  which  required  the  female  to  stand 
and  move  about,  is  opposed  to  another  kind  at 
which  she  sat.7 

We  observe  in  the  preceding  woodcut,  about 
Ihe  middle  of  the  apparatus,  a  transverse  rod  pass¬ 
es  through  the  warp.  A  straight  cane  was  well 
adapted  to  be  so  used,  and  its  application  is  clearly 
expressed  by  Ovid  in  the  words  “  stamen  secernit 
arundo In  plain  weaving  it  was  inserted  be¬ 
tween  the  threads  of  the  warn  so  as  to  divide  them 
into  two  portions,  the  threads  on  one  side  of  the 
rod  alternating  with  those  on  the  other  side  through¬ 
out  the  whole  breadth  of  the  warp.  The  two  up¬ 
right  beams  supporting  the  jugum,  or  transverse 
beam  from  which  the  warp  depends,  were  called 
KeXeovres9  and  loronodcs,  literally,  ‘  the  legs  of  the 
loom.”10 

While  the  improvements  in  machinery  have  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  use  of  the  upright 
loom  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  it  remains  almost 
tn  its  primitive  state  in  Iceland.  The  following 
woodcut  is  reduced  from  an  engraving  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  loom  in  Olaf  Olafsen’s  Economic  Tour  in  that 
island,  published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  A.D. 
1780.  We  observe  underneath  the  jugum  a  roller 
(avnov11),  which  is  turned  by  a  handle,  and  on  which 
the  web  is  wound  as  the  work  advances.  The 
threads  of  the  warp,  besides  being  separated  by  a 
transverse  rod  or  plank,  are  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  parcels,  to  each  of  which  a  stone  is  suspend¬ 
ed.  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  warp  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  position,  and  allowing  the  necessary  play 
to  the  strokes  of  the  spatha,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  of  the  loom.  The  mystical  ode  written 
about  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  with  which 
Gray  has  made  us  familiar  in  his  translation,  and 

1.  (Horn.,  Batr.,  181.— Eustath.  in  Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  762.— Od., 
r  ,  121  ) — 2.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  113,  ed.  Miiller.) — 3.  (Horn.,  Od., 
j.,  94. — Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dies,  779.) — 4.  (Theocr.,  xv.,  35.)  — 5. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  iv.,  395. — Epist.,  i.,  10.)— 6.  (A5n.,  vii.,  14. — Servi- 
as,  in  loc. — Horn.,  Od.,  x.,  222.) — 7.  (Arteraid.,  iii.,  36. — Servius, 
;.  c.)— 8.  (Met.,  vi.,  55.)— 9.  (Theocr.,  xviii.,  34.) — 10.  (Eustath. 
m  Horn.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.)  —  11.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  x.,  36.  — 

Eustath.  in  Hom.,  Od.,  xiii.,  107.) 
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which  describes  the  loom  ot  “  the  Fatal  Sisters,” 
represents  warriors’  sculls  as  supplying  the  place 
of  these  round  stones  [pondera1).  The  knotted  bun¬ 
dles  of  threads  to  which  the  stones  were  attached 
often  remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  tne 
form  of  a  fringe.  (Fid.  Fimbriae.) 


While  the  comparatively  coarse,  strong,  and 
much-twisted  thread,  designed  for  the  warp,  was 
thus  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  (vid.  Fusus),  forming  a  spool,  bob¬ 
bin,  or  pen  (nr/vt),  dim.  rvqviov 9).  This  was  either 
conveyed  through  the  warp  without  any  additional 
contrivance,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Iceland,  cr  it 
was  made  to  revolve  in  a  shuttle  (navovlnos,*  ra¬ 
dius*).  This  was  made  of  box  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  was  pointed  at  its  ex¬ 
tremities,  that  it  might  easily  force  its  way  through 
the  warp.6  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parts  of  our 
island  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity.  An 
oblong  cavity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surface,  which 
holds  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  like  a  wire,  ex¬ 


tends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity,  and  entffs 
its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely.  The  small 
stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane,  which  our  man¬ 
ufacturers  call  a  quill,  and  which  is  surrounded  by 
the  woof.  This  is  drawn  through  a  round  hole  in 
the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and,  whenever  the  shuttle 
is  thrown,  the  bobbin  revolves,  and  delivers  the 
woof  through  this  hole.  The  process  of  winding 
the  yarn  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  bobbin  or  pen  was 
called  mivl&odai *  or  avairr/vlCeodai. 7  The  reverse 
process,  by  which  it  was  delivered  through  the 
hole  in  front  of  the  shuttle  (see  the  last  woodcut), 
was  called  eKnrivl&oOat.  Hence  the  phrase  bunij 
vielrai  ravra  means  “  he  shall  disgorge  these 
things.”8 

All  that  is  effected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep  ev¬ 
ery  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  places  it  is  ne 
cessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be  de¬ 
cussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called  in 


1.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  91. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  1.  c.) — 2.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxiii , 
762. — Eurip.,  Hec.,  466.) — 3.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  Il^vtov.) — 4.  (Lu 
cret.,  v.,  1352.) — 5.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  ix.,  476. — Ovid,  Met.,  i>'.,  275- 
vi.,  56,  132. — Fast.,  iii.,  879.) — 6.  (Theocr.  xviii.,  32.) — 7  (Aris- 
tot.,  H.  A.,  v,,  19.) — 8.  (Aristoph.,  Rsn.,  586. — Schol.  ir  jc.» 
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Latin  licia,  in  Greek  piroi  (pirog1).  By  a  leash  we 
are  to  understand  a  thread,  having  at  one  end  a 
loop,  through  which  a  thread  of  the  warp  was  pass¬ 
ed,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to  a  straight  rod 
called  liciatorium,  and  in  Greek  icavuv.3  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  fastened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wood¬ 
en  rod.  At  least  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary 
to  decussate  the  warp  even  in  the  plainest  and  sim¬ 
plest  weaving.  The  number  of  sets  was  increased 
according  to  the  complexity  of  the  pattern,  which 
was  called  bilix  or  trilix,3 S.  dipirog,  rpi/urog,*  or  no- 
’Kvfurog,3  according  as  the  number  was  two,  three, 
or  more. 

The  process  of  annexing  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  telam,6  also  licia  telex  addere,  or  ad- 
nectere ,7  It  occupied  two  women  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  whom  took  in  regular  succession  each  sep¬ 
arate  thread  of  the  warp,  and  handed  it  over  to  the 
other  ;  this  part  of  the  process  was  called  napa<pe- 
peiv,  napad/dovai,  or  npotpopuadai*  The  other  wom¬ 
an,  as  she  received  each  thread,  passed  it  through 
the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this  act,  which  we 
call  “entering,”  was  called  in  Greek  c UaCeadat.9 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  thus  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated,  by  drawing  for¬ 
ward  the  proper  rod  so  as  to  carry  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  rest,  after  which 
the  woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  continu¬ 
al  repetition  of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof 
were  interlaced.10  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two  staves,  which  are 
occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods  in  such  a  position 
as  is  most  convenient  to  assist  the  weaver  in  draw¬ 
ing  her  woof  across  her  warp.  After  the  woof  had 
been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle  through  the  warp, 
it  was  driven  sometimes  downward,  as  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but  more  commonly 
upward,  as  in  the  second.11 *  Two  different  instru¬ 
ments  were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process.  The 
simplest,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  was  in  the 
form  of  a  large  wooden  sword  (spat ha,  anudrj,  dim. 
oirudiov13).  From  the  verb  an  adieu,  to  beat  with  the 
spatha,  cloth  rendered  close  and  compact  by  this 
process  was  called  anadyrog}3  This  instrument  is 
still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it,  copied  from  Olafsen,  is  giv¬ 
en  in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  spatha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  comb  ( pecten ,  uepaig),  the  teeth  of 
which  were  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made,  by  a  forcible  impulse,  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.14  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  ;15 
and  they  were  accommodated  to  the  purpose  intend¬ 
ed  by  being  curved  ( pectinis  unci16),  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  by  the  Hindus.  Among  us  the  office  of  the 
comb  is  executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by 
the  reed,  lay,  or  batten. 

The  lyre  (v id.  Lyra),  the  favourite  musical  instru¬ 


3.  (Honr  ,  H.,  xxiii.,  762.) — 2.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  329.)  —  3. 

(Mart.,  xir.,  143.) — 4.  (Crat.  Jun.,  Frag.,  p.  103,  ed.  Runkel.) — 

S.  (Per.,  Mar.  Eryth.,  p.  164,  170,  173,  ed-  Blancardi.)— 6.  (Plin., 

II  N.,  xi.,  24,  s.  28.) —  7.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  i.,  285. — Tibull ,  i.,  6, 

78  )  — 8.  (Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Av.,  4. — Suidas,  Hesych.,  s.  v.) — 

9.  (Scho..  in  Horn.,  Od.,vii.,  107.) — 10.  (Plut.,  vii.,sap.  conv.,  p. 

592,  ed.  Reiske. — Horn.,  II.,  xxiii.,  760-763.)  — 11.  (Isid.,  Orig., 

xix.,  22. — Herod.,  ii. ,  35  ) — 12.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  222. — Plato, 

Lysis.,  p.  118. — ASsch.,  Ohoeph.,226.) — 13.  (Athen  ,  xii.,  p.  525, 

d.) — 14.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  880.  —  Met.,  vi.,  58.  —  Juv.,  ix.,  26. — 

Virg.,  AEn.,  vi'..,  14. — Horn.,  Il.,xxii.,  448. — Aristoph.,  Aves,832. 

-Eurip.,  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)— 15.  (Horn.,  Od.,  v.,  62.)— 

16  fClaudian  :n  Entrop.,  ii.,  382.) 


ment  of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  tv,  the  Roman* 
as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear  to  have 
described  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with  the  loom, 
with  which  they  were  familiar.  The  teims  jugum 
and  stamina  were  transferred  by  an  obvious  resent 
blance  from  the  latter  to  the  former  object ;  and, 
although  they  adopted  into  their  own  language  the 
Greek  word  plectrum ,l  they  used  the  Latin  Pecten 
to  denote  the  same  thing,<not  because  the  instru 
ment  used  in  striking  the  lyre  was  at  all  like  a  comb 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  because  it  was  held 
in  the  right  hand,  and  inserted  between  the  stamina 
of  the  lyre,  as  the  comb  w  as  Between  the  stamina 
of  the  loom.8 

After  enumerating  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  produce  even  the  plainest  piece 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  its  varieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  value  by  making  it  either  warmer  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental.  If  the  object  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  ( scutulis  dividere3),  or  to 
weave  wThat  we  should  call  a  Scotch  plaid,  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  black 
and  white,  or  of  different  colours  in  a  certain  series, 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibited. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (f>a66urog  ;4  vir~ 
gata  sagula6)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intervals  the 
colour  of  the  woof.  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro¬ 
man  trabea6  was  an  example  Checked  and  striped 
goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance,  produced 
by  combining  the  natural  varieties  of  wool,  white, 
black,  brown,  &c.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718)  The 
woof  also  was  the  medium  through  which  almost 
every  other  diversity  of  appearance  and  quality  was 
effected.  The  warp,  as  mentioned  above,  was  gen 
erally  more  twisted,  and  consequently  stronger  and 
firmer  than  the  woof ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  different  kinds  of  wool  were  spun  for  the 
warp  and  for  the  woof.  The  consequence  was,  that 
after  the  piece  was  woven,  the  fuller  drew  out  its 
nap  by  carding,  so  as  t@  make  it  like  a  soft  blanket’ 
(vid.  Fullo,  p.  453) ;  and,  when  the  intention  was 
to  guard  against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished, 
and  the  woof  or  nap  upoKvg)  made  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  proportion.8  In  this  manner  they  made  the 
soft  or  L^ena.  (Vid.  Pallium,  p  718.)  On 

the  other  hand,  a  woof  of  finely-twisted  thread 
(f/rpiov)  produced  a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resem¬ 
bled  our  buntine  (lacernce  nimia  subteminum  tenuitate 
perjlabiles9).  Where  any  kind  of  cloth  was  enriched 
by  the  admixture  of  different  materials,  the  richer 
and  more  beautiful  substance  always  formed  part 
of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vestis  subscrica  or  tramose- 
rica  had  the  tram  of  silk.  (Vid.  S-ericum.)  In  other 
cases  it  was  of  gold,10  of  wool  dyed  with  Tyrian  pur¬ 
ple11  (Tyrio  subtegmine,13  picto  subtegmine13),  or  of 
heavers'-wool  (vestis  Jibrina 14).  Hence  the  epithets 
(pocviKQKpoKog,  “  having  a  purple  woof,”15  uvdoKpo- 
Kog,  “producing  a  flowery  woof,”16  xpva(:0'n "nvyrog, 
“made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread,”17  evny- 
vog,  “made  with  good  bobbins,”18  Kepuidt  n ooaAAov- 
aa,  “  variegating  with  the  comb,”19  &c. 

But,  besides  the  variety  of  materials  constituting 
the  woof,  an  endless  diversity  was  effected  by  the 
manner  of  inserting  them  into  the  w  arp.  The  terms 
bilix  and  dipirog,  the  origin  of  whi  di  has  been  ex¬ 
plained,  probably  denoted  what  wa  call  dimity,  or 

1.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  167-170.)— 2.  (Virg.,  In,,  vi.,  647.— Juv  , 
vi.,  290-293.— Pers.,  vi.,  2.)  —3.  (Plin.,  H.  ,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.— 
Juv.,  ii.,  97.)— 4.  (Diod.  Sic.,  v.,  30.)— 5.  (Viig.,  .Sn.,  viii.,  660.) 
—6.  (Id.  ib.,vii.,  188.)— 7.  (Plato,  Polit.,  p.  302.)— 8.  (Hesiod. 
Op.  et  Dies,  537.  —  Proclus,  ad  loc.)  —  9.  (An.m.  Marc.,  xiv.,  6.) 
— 10.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  483. — Serv.  in  loc.) — 11.  (Ovid,  Met.,  vi. 
578.)— 12.  (Tibull.,  iv.,  1,  122.)— 13.  (Val.  Flacc.,  vi.,  228.)— 14 
(Isid.,  Orig  xix.,  22.)— 15.  (Pind.,  01.,  vi.,  39.  ed.  Bockh.— Sch >1 
in  loc.)— 10.  (Eurip.,  Hoc.,  466.)—  7.  (Eurip.,  Orest  ,  829.)— 19 
(Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur.,  814,  1465.)  -19.  (Id.  :b  215.) 
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tceeled  cloth,  and  the  Germans  zwillich.  The  poets 
apply  trilix,  which  in  German  has  become  drillich, 
to  a  kind  of  armour,  perhaps  chain-mail,  no  doubt 
resembling  the  pattern  of  cloth  which  was  denoted 
by  the  same  term.1  In  the  preceding  figure  of  the 
Icelandic  loom,  the  three  rods  with  their  leashes  in¬ 
dicate  the  arrangement  necessary  for  this  texture. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  by  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  ( plurimis  liciis), 
and  were  therefore  called  polymita A 
The  sprigs  or  other  ornaments  produced  in  the 
texture  at  regular  intervals  were  called  flowers 
(uvf >7/  ;5  i9 pova*)  or  feathers  (plumee).  Another  term, 
adopted  with  reference  to  the  same  machinery,  was 
i^ifurov  or  etjupiTov,  denoting  velvet.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  became  &/utov,  and  thus  produced  the  Ger¬ 
man  sammet. 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  classical 
writers  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  description 
of  “  the  Fatal  Sisters”  above  referred  to  ( Dira  so- 
rorum  licia  ;5  fatorum  inextricabiliter  contorta  licia*). 

As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  descriptions  of  ancient  authors,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  ancient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  va¬ 
riety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the 
present  age,  and  to  have  vied  with  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters,  representing  first,  mytho¬ 
logical,  and  afterward  scriptural  subjects.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  notices  of  particular  works  of  this  class, 
contained  in  the  passages  and  articles  which  have 
been  already  referred  to,  the  following  authors  may 
be  consulted  for  accounts  of  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  weaving  :  Eurip.,  Ion ,  190-202,  1141- 
1165. — Aristot.,  Mir.  Auscult.,  99. — Athen.,  xii.,  p. 
541.  —  Asteri.,  Homilia  de  Div.  et  Laz.  —  Theod. 
°rodrom.,  Rhod.  et  Dos.  Amor.,  ad  fin. — Virg.,  JEn., 
.,  250-257 ;  Cir.,  21-35. — Ovid,  Met.,  vi.,  61-128. 
-Stat.,  Theb.,  vi.,  64,  540-547. — Auson.,  Epig.,  26. 
— Lamprid.,  Heliog.,  28. — Claudian,  De  VI.  Cons. 
Honor.,  561-577 ;  in  Stilich.,  ii.,  330-365. 
TELAMO'NES.  ( Vid.  Atlantes.) 
*TELEPH'ION  (relelftov),  a  plant  which  Ste¬ 
phens  and  Hardouin  call  the  Orpine,  i.  e.,  Sedum 
Telepkium.  Sprengel,  however,  although  he  inclined 
to  this  opinion  in  his  R.  H.  H.,  seems  in  his  edition 
of  Dioscorides  to  join  Sib  thorp  and  others  in  refer¬ 
ring  it  to  the  Cerinthe  minor.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant,  as  also  of  the  poppy  and  anemone,  were  used 
by  lovers  in  a  species  of  divination ;  the  leaf,  laid 
on  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  being  smartly  struck 
with  the  right  hand,  yielded  a  sound  from  which 
the  sentiments  of  thebeloved  object  were  guessed.7 
TELETAI  (reAerat).  (Vid.  Mysteria.) 

*TELIS  (tt/?uc),  the  Trigonella  Fcenum  Grcecum, 
or  Fenugreek .* 

TELO'NES  (teAuvtjc).  Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Athens  were  farmed  by  private  persons,  who  took 
upon  themselves  the  task  of  collecting,  and  made 
periodical  payments  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state 
They  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  reXuvai, 
while  the  farmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  called 
eIkootuv(u,  nevTT/KooToXoyoc,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  name 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  upxdvr/c  or  reAwmp- 
Xvs,  and  was  their  representative  to  the  state. 
Sureties  were  required  of  the  farmer  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  dues.  The  office  was  frequently  under¬ 
taken  by  resident  aliens,  citizens  not  liking  it,  on 
account  of  the  vexatious  proceedings  to  which  it 

1.  (Virg.,  .En.,  iii.,  467  ;  v.,  259  ;  vii.,  639  ;  xii.,  375.  —  Val. 
Flac.,  iii.,  199.)  —  2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  74.  —  Mart.,  xiv., 
150.) — 3.  (Philost.,  Imag.,  ii.,  28.)— 4.  (Horn.,  II.,  xxii.,440.) — 5. 
(Stat.,  Achill.,  i.,  520.) — 6.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.) — 7.  (Dioscor.,  ii., 
!17. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v. — Donnegan,  Lex.,  s.  v.)— 8.  (The- 
hr.,  iii  ,  17. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  124. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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i  often  led  The  farmer  was  armed  with  considera 
ble  powers :  he  carried  with  him  his  books,  search 
ed  for  contraband  or  uncustomed  goods,  watchec 
the  harbour,  markets,  and  other  places,  to  prevent 
smuggling,  or  unlawful  and  clandestine  f ales  • 
brought  a  or  other  legal  process  againsr  those 
whom  he  suspected  of  defraud ’:c  the  revenue;  c» 
even^-seized  their  persons  on  some  occasions,  ard 
took  them  before  the  magistrate.  To  enable  him 
to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  exempted  from  mil¬ 
itary  service.  Collectors  (£/cAoyetf)  were  some¬ 
times  employed  by  the  farmers,  but  frequently  the 
farmer  and  the  collector  were  the  same  person  1 * 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  ( Vid.  Poletai.) 
The  payments  (KaraboXai  rtXovc;)  were  made  by 
the  farmer  on  stated  prytaneias  in  the  senate-house. 
There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in  advance, 
7T poKaraboX?),  and  one  or  more  afterward,  called 
rvpooKardfjlripa.  Upon  any  default  of  payment,  the 
farmer  became  unpog  if  a  citizen,  and  he  was  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
upon  an  information  laid  against  him.  If  the  debt 
was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the  ninth  pryta- 
neia,  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  not  then  paid,  his  prop¬ 
erty  became  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  proceedings 
to  confiscation  might  be  taken  forthwith.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  should  consult  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Timocrates.* 

TELOS  (reAof).  The  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Athenians,  and  collected  at  home,  were  either  ordi¬ 
nary  or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emergen¬ 
cy.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  most’y  upon 
property,  and  upon  citizens  indirectly  in  the  snape 
of  toll  or  customs,  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  geroUiov,  for  the  liberty  of  resi¬ 
ding  at  Athens  under  the  protection  of  the  state. 
(Vid.  Metoikoi.)  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour 
dues,  see  Pentecoste.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all 
sales  in  the  market,  called  enovia,  though  we  know 
not  what  the  amount  was  ;3  and  a  duty  was  im¬ 
posed  on  aliens  for  permission  to  sell  their  goods 
there.4  Slave-owners  paid  a  duty  of  three  obols 
for  every  slave  they  kept,  and  slaves  who  had 
been  emancipated  paid  the  same.8  This  was  a 
very  productive  tax  before  the  fortification  of  De- 
celeia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.6  There  was  also  a 
nopvcKov  reAof,  and  some  others  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockh.7 
The  justice  fees  (npvravela,  napuoruoig,  &c.)  were 
a  lucrative  tax  in  time  of  peace.8 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property-tax, 
and  the  compulsory  services  called  leiTovpyiai. 
Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and  recurred  an¬ 
nually  ;  the  most  important,  the  rpiripapxia,  was  a 
war-service,  and  performed  as  occasion  required. 
As  these  services  were  all  performed,  wholly  or 
partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  tax.  (Vid.  Eisphora, 
Leitourgia,  Trierarchia.) 

The  tribute  (oopoi)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.9  In  Olymp.  91,  2,  the  Athenians  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  (elsoo- 
Tt/)  on  all  commodities  exported  or  imported  by  the 
subject  states,  thinking  to  raise  by  this  means  a 
larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation.10  This  was 
terminated  by  the  issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

1.  (Bdckh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  359.) — 2.  [Vid.  Bockh,  :o. 

362,  &c. — Schoinaun,  Ant.  Jar.  Publ.  Gr.,  317.)  — 3.  (H&rpocr 

s.  v.  'Extoi da.) — 4.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  &c.,  336,  347.) — 5.  (Eotkh 

ib.,  354,  356.) — 6.  (Xen.,  De  Vectig.,  iv.,  25.) — 7.  (Id.,  357.)  —8 

(Thucyd.,  vi.,  91. — Bockh,  ib.,  369,  <fec.) — 9  (Bockh,  il .,  42)  )  — 

io.  (Thucyd.,  vii.,  28  Bdckh,  ib.,  348.) 
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though  the  tribute  was  afterward  revised  on  more 
equitable  principles,  under  the  name  of  ovvragig.1 

A  duty  o  ten  per  cent.  ( dsnuri /)  on  merchandise 
passing  ink.  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  time  by  Alcibiades  and  other  Athenian 
generals,  who  fo' tided  Chrysopolis,  near  Chalce- 
don,  and  built  a  station  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty,  called  deKarevrypiov.  This  occurred  in  01.  92. 
It  was  lost  after  the  battle  of  .Egos  Potamos,  after¬ 
ward  revived  by  Thrasybulus,  and  probably  ceased 
it  the  battle  of  Antalcidas.3  This  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  isolated  case.  In  general,  where  6 endrai 
are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they  denote  the 
tithes  of  land,  such  as  the  Persian  satraps  collect¬ 
ed  from  conquered  countries,  or  such  as  tyrants 
exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of  land  held 
under  them  as  lord  of  the  whole  country.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Pisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind,  which 
was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.  The  state 
of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  ;  other 
tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service  of 
the  gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  individu¬ 
als,  or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow,  such 
as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus.3 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands,  fines 
and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  build¬ 
ings,  were  usually  let  by  auction  to  private  individ¬ 
uals.  The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven 
on  stone.  The  rent  was  payable  by  prytaneias. 
If  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a 
citizen,  became  unpog,  and  subject  to  the  same  con¬ 
sequences  as  any  other  state  debtor.4  As  to  fines 
and  confiscations,  see  timema.5 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
the  Athenian  empire.*  See  the  calculations  of 
Bockh.7 

T eaeiv  signifies  “to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect,” 
and  hence  “to  settle  an  account,”  and  generally 
“  to  pay.”  Thus  reXog  comes  to  mean  any  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  tale  in  English,  and  the  modern  word  toll* 
Though  relog  may  signify  any  payment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  tax  or  duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of 
the  ordinary  taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  TeAof,  r  eaeIv, 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the 
sense  of  being  rated  in  a  certain  proportion,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  belonging  to  a  particular  class 
of  rate-payers.  Thus  iirndda,  or  inniKOv  re'Aeiv, 
or  elg  iirnada  rehelv,  means  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  knights ;  and  the  same  expression  is  used  met¬ 
aphorically.  without  any  immediate  reference  to  the 
payment  of  a  tax.  Thus  elg  avdpag  teTceIv  is  to  be 
classed  among  adults.  So  kg  B ounrovg  reteeiv.9 
’loorkleia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed  on  the 
same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges,  the  same 
as  the  citizens ;  a  right  sometimes  granted  to  resi¬ 
dent  al  ens.  ( Vid.  Metoikoi.)  ’A reAeia  signifies 
ail  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and  ser¬ 
vices  ;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the  Atheni¬ 
ans.  As  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines,  with  the  com¬ 
mentaries  of  Wolf.  As  to  the  farming  of  the  taxes, 
aee  Telones.  For  an  epitome  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  see  Schomann.10 

TEMENOS  ( repevog ).  ( Vid .  Ager  Sanctus, 

Templum.) 

TEMO.  ( Vid.  Currus,  p.  331.) 


1  (Bockh,  >.,  451.) — 2.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  i.,  1,  $  22  ;  iv.,  8,  t)  27.) 
—3.  (vii.,  132.— Bockh,  ib.,  350,  352.)— 4.  (Id.  ib.,  329.)— 5.  (Id. 
b.,  402.  423.) — 6.  (Vesp.,  660.) — 7  (Id.,  466.)  —  8.  (Arnold  ad 
Trim..,  i.,  5ts.)—  9.  (Herod  ,  vi.,  108. — Vid  Bockh,  ib.,  ii.,  30.) 
—10.  (Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  314,  &c.) 


TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  rtf* 
Evog,  from  repvu,  to  cut  off,  for  templum,  according 
to  Servius,1  was  any  place  which  was  circumscri¬ 
bed  and  separated  by  the  augurs  from  the  rest  of 
the  land  by  a  certain  solemn  formula.  The  tech¬ 
nical  terms  for  this  act  of  the  augurs  are  liberare 
and  effari,  and  hence  a  templum  itself  is  a  locus  lib- 
eratus  et  effatus.  A  place  thus  set  apart  and  hallow¬ 
ed  by  the  augurs  was  always  intended  to  serve  re¬ 
ligious  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  taking  the  augur ia 
(“  Templum  locus  augurii  aut  auspicii  causa  quibus- 
dam  conceptis  verbis  Jinitus ”2).  When  Varro3  says 
that  a  locus  effatus  was  always  outside  the  city,  we 
must  remember  that  this  only  means  outside  the 
pomcerium,  for  the  whole  space  included  within  the 
pomoerium  was  itself  a  templum,  i.  e.,  a  place  it» 
which  auspices  could  be  taken  (vid  Pomcerium)  , 
but  when  they  were  to  be  taken  in  any  place  out¬ 
side  the  pomcerium,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
such  a  place  to  be  first  circumscribed  and  sanctified 
by  the  augur  (liberare  et  effari).  The  place  in  the 
heavens  with  in  which  the  observations  were  to  be 
made  was  likewise  called  templum,  as  it  was  mark¬ 
ed  out  and  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of 
the  augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  tem¬ 
plum  within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obser¬ 
vations,  he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (tabcrnaculum  capere), 
and  this  tent  was  likewise  called  templum ,  or,  more 
accurately,  templum  minus.  To  this  minus  tem¬ 
plum  we  must  refer  what  Servius4  and  Festus* 
state,  that  a  templum  was  enclosed  with  planks, 
curtains,  &c.,  attached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  that  it  had  only  one  door  (cxitus).  The  place 
chosen  for  a  templum  was  generally  an  eminence, 
and  in  the  city  it  was  the  arx,  where  the  fixing  of  a 
tent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  here  a  place  called  auguraculum  was  once 
for  all  consecrated  for  this  purpose.6 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in  the 
language  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a  temple 
in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case  too,  how¬ 
ever,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a  temple 
was  built  was  always  a  locus  liberatus  et  effatus 
by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a  fanum ; 7  the 
consecration  was  completed  by  the  pontiffs,  and 
not  until  inauguration  and  consecration  had  taken 
place  could  sacra  be  performed  or  meetings  of  the 
senate  be  held  in  it.8  It  was  necessary,  then,  for  a 
temple  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will 
was  ascertained  by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecra¬ 
ted  or  dedicated  by  the  will  of  man  (pontiffs). 
Where  the  sanction  of  the  gods  had  not  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  where  the  mere  act  of  man  had  conse¬ 
crated  a  place  to  the  gods,  such  a  place  was  only  a 
sacrum,  sacrarium,  or  sacellum.  (Vid.  Sacrarium, 
Sacellum.)  Varro9  justly  considers  the  ceremony 
performed  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to  a  temple, 
as  the  consecration  by  the  pontiffs  took  place  also 
in  other  sanctuaries  which  were  not  templa,  but 
mere  sacra  or  cedes  sacrce.  Thus  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  was  not  a  templum,  but  an  aides  sacra,  and 
the  various  curiae  (Hostilia,  Pompeia,  Julia)  requi¬ 
red  to  be  made  templa  by  the  augurs  before  senatus 
consulta  could  be  made  in  them.  In  what  manner 
a  templum  differed  from  a  delubrum  is  more  difficult 
to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient  nor  modern  wri¬ 
ters  agree  in  their  definitions.  Some  ancients  be¬ 
lieved  that  delubrum  was  originally  the  name  given 
to  a  place  before  or  at  the  entrance  of  a  temple, 
which  contained  a  font  or  a  vessel  with  water,  by 
which  persons,  before  entering  the  temple,  perform- 


1.  (ad  AEq.,  i.,  446.) — 2.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  vi.,  p.  81,  Bip.J 

—  3.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  65,  Bip.)— 4.  (ad  Ain.,  iv.,  200.)— 5 

(s.  v.  Minora  templa.)— 6.  (Paul  Diac.,  s.  v.  Auguraculum. — Com 

pare  Liv.,  i.,  18;  iv.,  18.— Cic.,  De  Off.,  iii.,  16.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i. 

37.  —  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  65,  Bip.;  —  8.  (Serv.  ad  ASn  i. 

446.) — 9.  (ap.  Cell.,  xiv.,  7,  t)  7.) 
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ed  a  frabol  c  purification  ;*  outers  state  that  delu- 
brum  v  a  s  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  god  ( t-oavov ),  which  derived  its  name 
from  libri  mi  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  which  was  taken 
off  (delibi  ire)  before  the  tree  was  worked  into  an 
image  of  the  god,  and  that  hence  delubrum  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  place  where  this  image  was  erected.8 
Hartung8  derives  the  word  delubrum  from  liber  (an 
eiently  luber),  and  thinks  that  it  originally  meant  a 
,ocu?  liberatus,  or  a  place  separated  by  the  augur 
from  the  profane  land,  in  which  an  image  of  a  god 
might  be  erected,  and  sacred  rites  be  performed. 
A  delubrum  would  therefore  be  a  sanctuary,  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  its  being  separated  from 
the  profane  land.  But  nothing  certain  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.4 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  temples,  their 
property  and  their  ministers,  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  for 
a  detailed  description  of  the  architectural  structure 
of  ancient  temples  to  other  works,  such  as  Stieglitz, 
Archaologie  der  Baukunst,  and  others,  especially  as 
the  structure  of  the  temples  varied  according  to  the 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  dedicated,  and  other 
circumstances. 

Temples  in  Greece. — Temples  appear  to  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  around  them 
(ro7rof  fitbrfkog  or  rd  0i6p^a),  because  every  one  was 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  latter.8  This  separation 
was  in  early  times  indicated  by  very  simple  means, 
such  as  a  string  or  a  rope.6  Subsequently,  howev¬ 
er,  they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (ipicog,  n epWohog’’).  The  whole 
space  enclosed  in  such  a  ntplbolog  was  called  re- 
ueiog,  or  sometimes  lepov ,8  and  contained,  besides 
the  temple  itself,  other  sacred  buildings,  and  sacred 
ground  planted  with  groves,  &c.  Within  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  sacred  enclosure  no  dead  were  gener¬ 
ally  allowed  to  be  buried,  though  there  were  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  we  have  instances  of 
persons  being  buried  m,  or  at  least  near,  certain 
temples.  The  religious  laws  of  the  island  of  Delos 
did  not  allow  any  corpses  to  be  buried  within  the 
whole  extent  of  the  island  ;9  and  when  this  law  had 
been  violated,  a  part  of  the  island  was  first  purified 
by  Pisistratus,  and  subsequently  the  whole  island 
by  the  Athenian  people. 

The  temple  itself  was  called  vewg,  and  at  its  en¬ 
trance  fonts  (7 TspL^avTr/pia)  were  generally  placed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctuary  to  pray  or  to 
offer  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.10  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greek  temples  were  either 
partly  or  wholly  made  of  wood,11  and  the  simplest 
of  all  appear  to  have  been  the  gtikoI,  which  were 
probably  nothing  but  hollow  trees,  in  which  the  im¬ 
age  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was  placed  as  in  a  niche,18 
for  a  temple  was  originally  not  intended  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  worshippers,  but  simply  as  a  habitation 
for  the  deity.  The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  Idpvcng. 
The  character  of  the  early  Greek  temples  was  dark 
and  mysterious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
received  light  only  through  the  door,  which  was 
very  large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  Vitru¬ 
vius13  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples  was 


1  (Serv.  ad  ASn.,  iv.,  56 ;  ii.,  225.  —  Corn.  Fronto,  quoted  by 
Pocier  on  Fest.  s.  v.  Delubrum.)  — 2.  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Delubrum.— 
Massur.  Sab.  ap.  Serv.  ad  -<En.,  ii.,  225.) — 3.  (Die  Rel.  d.  R8m., 
1.,  p.  143,  &c.) — 4.  (Compare  Macrob.,  Sat.,  iii.,  4.)— 5.  (Schol. 
6d  Soph  ,  CEd.  Col.,  10.) — 6.  (Paus.,  viii.,  10,  ft  2.)— 7.  (Herod., 
vi ,  134— Pollux,  Onom,  i.,  10.— Paus.,  passim.)— 8.  (Herod., 
ix.,  36 ;  ”i.,  19,  with  Valckenaer’s  note.—  Thucyd.,  v„  18.)  —  9. 
(ThucyJ  ,  ii'.. ,  104.  —  Compare  Herod.,  i.,  64.1  — 10.  (Pollux, 
Onom.,  i  ,  10. — Herod.,  i.,  51.) — 11.  (Paus.,  v.,  20,  ft  3  ;  16,  ft  1  ; 
vi  i.,  10,  ft  2.) — 12.  (Hesiod.,  Fragm.,  54,  ed.  Gottling.  —  Schol. 
ad  Soph.,  Trach  1169.)— 13.  (iv.,  5.) 
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always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the  temples 
still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.  Architecture  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  however,  made 
great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than  eithei 
painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  "he  Persian 
wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinary'  grandeo; 
and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built  either  in  an  ob¬ 
long  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly  adorned  wait 
columns.  Those  of  an  oblong  form  had  columns  ei¬ 
ther  in  the  front  alone  ( prostylus ),  in  the  fore  and 
back  fronts  ( amphiprostylus ),  or  on  all  the  four  sides 
( penpterus ').  Respecting  the  original  use  of  these 
porticoes,  see  Pokticus.  The  friezes  and  metopes 
were  adorned  with  various  sculptures,  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  was  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodes  of  the 
gods.  The  light,  which  was  formerly  let  in  at  the 
door,  was  now  frequently  let  in  from  above,  through 
an  opening  in  the  middle  which  was  called  tin aiOpov.* 
Many  of  the  great  temples  consisted  of  three  parts  : 
1.  the  npovaog  or  npodofiog,  the  vestibule ;  2.  the  cel- 
la  ( vaog ,  cjjnog) ;  and,  3.  the  omadoSopog.  The  cella 
was  the  most  important  part,  as  it  was,  properly 
speaking,  the  temple  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity 
whose  statue  it  contained.  In  one  and  the  same  cel¬ 
la  there  were  sometimes  the  statues  of  two  or  more 
divinities,  as  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  stat¬ 
ues  of  Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  stat¬ 
ues  always  faced  the  entrance,  which  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  prostylus.  The  place  where  the  stat¬ 
ue  stood  was  called  £<5 og,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  or  railings  ( hpia ,  kpvpara'1).  Some  tem¬ 
ples  also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in  which  case 
the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens.  In  temples 
where  oracles  w<  re  given,  or  where  the  worship 
was  connected  with  mysteries,  the  cella  was  called 
advrov,  peyapov,  or  dvuKropov,  and  to  it  only  the 
priests  and  the  initiated  had  access 4  In  some 
cases  the  cella  was  not  accessible  to  any  human 
being,  and  various  stories  were  related  of  the  ca¬ 
lamities  that  had  befallen  persons  who  had  ventured 
to  cross  the  threshold.6  The  om<jdd<5o/iog  was  a 
building  which  was  sometimes  attached  to  the  back 
front  of  a  temple,  and  served  as  a  place  in  which 
the  treasures  of  the  temple  were  kept,  and  thus 
supplied  the  place  of  dr/cavpoi  which  were  attached 
to  some  temples.* 

Independently  of  the  immense  treasures  contain¬ 
ed  in  many  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  were  either 
utensils  or  ornaments,  and  of  the  tithes  of  spoils, 
&c.,7  the  property  of  temples,  from  which  they  de¬ 
rived  a  regular  income,  consisted  of  lands  (rquevT?), 
either  fields,  pastures,  or  forests.  In  Attica  we 
sometimes  find  that  a  demos  is  in  possession  of  the 
estates  of  a  particular  temple :  thus  the  Peiraeus 
possessed  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Theseum  :  in 
wiiat  their  right  consisted  is  not  known  ;  but  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  the  revenues  ac¬ 
cruing  from  such  property  were  given  to  the  tem¬ 
ples,  and  served  to  defray  the  expenses  for  sacrifices, 
the  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  &c.  For  this 
purpose  all  temple-property  was  generally  let  out 
to  farm,  unless  it  was,  by  some  curse  which  lay  on 
it,  prevented  from  being  taken  into  cultivation.* 
The  rent  for  such  sacred  domains  was,  according 
to  Demosthenes,9  received  by  the  demarch,  proba 
bly  the  demarch  of  the  demos  by  which  the  sacred 
domain  was  occupied ;  for  in  other  cases  we  find 

1.  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  1.)— 2.  (Vitruv.,1.  c.)— 3.  (Paus.,  v.,  11,  $  9.) 
— 4.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  i.,  9.— Paus.,  ix.,  8,  ft  1  ;  viii.,  62  ;  37,  ft  5 
— Herod.,  viii.,  53  ;  ix.,  65, — Plut.,  Num.,  13. — Coes.,  Bell.  Civ 
iii.,  105.) — 5.  (Paus.,  viii.,  52,  ft  3 ;  10,  ft  2  ;  38,  ft  2.- -Soph.,  (Ed 
Col.,  37.)  — 6.  (Compare  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Knnst,  p.  372,  &c. — 
Stieglitz,  Arch,  der  Baukunst,  ii.,  10,  <fcc. — B6ckh  ad  Coro.  In 
script.,  p.  264,  &c.)— 7.  (Herod.,  vii..  132.— Diod  ,  xi.,  3.  -Po 
lyb.,  iv.,  33.) — 8.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  pioouipdridv. — Compare  Isoer 
i  A  reop.,  11.)— 9.  (in  Eubul.,  p.  1318.) 
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tnatthe  rents  were  paid  to  the  authorities  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  temples.1  The  su- 
pieme  control  over  all  property  of  temples  belonged 
to  the  popular  assembly.® 

Respecting  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  super¬ 
intendence,  keeping,  cleaning,  etc.,  of  temples,  we 
scarcely  possess  any  information.  (Vid.  /Editui 
and  Zakoroi.)  We  have  mention  of  persons  called 
x?ieidovxoi,  n'krjdoi xot,  and  veoipvAaticg,  who  must 
have  been  employed  as  guards  and  porters,1 * 3  although 
h  is  not  certain  whether  these  functions  were  not 
performed  by  priests  who  were  occasionally  called 
by  names  derived  from  some  particular  function. 
At  Olympia  Qaidpovrai  were  appointed  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Phidias,  and  had  to  keep  clean  the 
statue  ol  the  Olympian  Zeus.1 

Temples  at  Rome. — In  the  earliest  times  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  very  few  temples  at  Rome,  and 
in  many  spots  the  worship  of  a  certain  divinity  had 
been  established  from  time  immemorial,  while  we 
hear  of  the  building  of  a  temple  for  the  same  di¬ 
vinity  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  Thus  the 
foundation  of  a  temple  to  the  old  Italian  divinity 
Saturnus,  on  the  Capitoline,  did  not  take  place  till 
498  B.C.5  In  the  same  manner,  Quirinus  and  Mars 
had  temples  built  to  them  at  a  late  period.  Jupiter 
also  had  no  temple  till  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
and  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  very  insignifi¬ 
cant.6  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  places 
of  worship  among  the  earliest  Romans  were  in 
most  cases  simple  altars  or  sacella.  The  Roman 
temples  of  later  times  were  constructed  in  the 
Greek  style.  The  cella  was  here,  as  in  Greece, 
the  inner  spacious  part  of  the  temple  which  con¬ 
tained  the  statue  or  statues  of  the  gods,  and  an  altar 
before  each  statue.7  The  roof  which  covered  the 
cella  is  called  testudo,  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above.8  The  entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  was,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Vitruvius,  if  possible,  always  towards 
the  west,  which  side  was  at  the  same  time  faced 
by  the  image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  offering 
prayers  or  sacrifices  at  the  altar  looked  towards  the 
east.9  If  it  was  not  practicable  to  build  a  temple 
in  such  a  position,  it  was  placed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  could  be  seen  from 
it ;  and  when  a  temple  was  erected  by  the  side  of  a 
street  or  road,  it  was  always  so  situated  that  those 
who  passed  by  could  look  into  it,  and  offer  their 
salutations  to  the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigned  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priests  alone.  ( Vid .  Sacer- 
dos.)  The  sacra  publica  were  performed  at  the 
expense  of  the  treasury;  and  in  like  manner  ve 
must  suppose,  that  whenever  the  regular  income 
of  a  temple,  arising  from  fees  and  fines,  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  sup¬ 
plied  the  deficiency,  unless  an  individual  volun¬ 
teered  to  do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  college  of  pontiffs.  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  ZEditui. 

TEMPORA'LIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.) 

TENS^E.  (Vid.  Thens^e.) 

♦TENTHRE'DO  (revdpr/duv),  a  species  of  Ten¬ 
th- edo,  or  Saw-fly.’ 0 


1.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.,  i.,  p.327,  &c. ;  ii.,  p.  339.) — 2.  (Demosth. 

in  Neaer.,  p.  1380.)“— 3.  (.Esch.,  Suppl.,  1294.) — 4.  (Paus.,  v.,  14, 

Q  5.) — 5.  (Lir.,  ii.,  21. — Dionys.,  vi.,  1. — Plut.,  Publ.,  12.) — 6. 

(Dionys.,  ii.,  34. — Liv.,  i.,  33.) — 7.  (Vitruv.,  iv.,  5.) — 8.  (Varro 

sp.  Serv.  ad  /En.,  i.,  505.) — 9.  (Comp.  Isidor.,  xv.,  4, 7. — Hygin  , 

lie  Limit., p.  153,  *d.  Gees.)  —  10.  (Vid.  Aristot.,  ix.,  27.  —  Ad¬ 

orns,  Append.,  s.  v  ) 


TEPIDA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  146.) 

*TEREBINTH'LS  (repeSivOog),  the  Pistaua  Ttt- 
ebinthus,  or  Chian  Turpentine-tree.  The  modern 
Greek  name  is  Konoper^ia.  According  to  Sibthorp, 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  is  eaten,  and  an  oil  expressed 
from  it.  In  Cyprus  it  is  called  rpipWca,  a  corrup¬ 
tion  evidently  of  its  other  and  more  ancient  ap¬ 
pellation,  reppuvdog.  The  Cyprian  turpentine  was 
formerly  much  esteemed,  and  employed  for  medical 
uses ;  at  present  the  principal  culture  of  the  tur¬ 
pentine-tree,  as  well  as  the  mastic,  is  in  the  island 
of  Scio,  and  the  turpentine,  when  drawn,  is  sent  to 
Constantinople.1 

*TERE'DO  (reppSuv),  an  insect  that  preys)  on 
wood,  especially  that  species  which  injures  the 
timbers  of  ships  at  sea,  the  Teredo  navalis.  “  The 
term  repr/6 uv  is  also  applied  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  veterinary  surgery,”  says  Adams,  “to  a  worm 
which  is  formed  in  the  intestines  of  cattle.  The 
word  is  also  used  by  the  medical  authors  to  signify 
the  caries  of  bones.”* 

TERENTTLIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  god 
Terminus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  twro  owners  of  adjacent  property  crown¬ 
ed  the  statue  with  garlands,  and  raised  a  rude  altar, 
on  which  they  offered  up  some  corn,  honeycombs, 
and  wine,  and  sacrificed  a  lamb3  or  a  sucking  pig. 
They  concluded  with  singing  the  praises  of  the  god.4 
The  public  festival  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Laurentum,5  doubtless  because  this  was  originally 
the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that  direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Terminalia  was  celebrated  a.  d. 
VII.  Kal.  Mart.,  or  the  23d  of  February,  on  the  day 
before  the  Regifugium.  The  Terminalia  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Roman  year, 
whence  some  derive  its  name.  We  know  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  yeat, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercei.onius 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  we/e  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23d  of 
February  the  last  day  of  the  year.6  When  Cicero, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,7  says,  “  Accept  tuas  litteras  a.  d. 
V.  Terminalia ”  (i.  e.,  Feb.  19),  he  uses  this  strange 
mode  of  defining  a  date,  because,  being  ‘hen  in 
Cilicia,  he  did  not  know  whether  any  intercalation 
had  been  inserted  that  year,  as  is  explained  under 
Calendar,  Roman,  p.  191. 

TERU'NCIUS.  (Vid.  As,  p  110.) 

TESSERA,  dim.  TESSERULA  and  TESSEL 
LA  (Kvdog),  a  square  or  cube,  a  die,  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  earthenware, 
glass,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl  for  ma¬ 
king  tesselated  pavements  (pavimenta  tessellata *)  is 
noticed  under  House,  Roman,  p.  519,  and  Paint 
ing,  p.  715. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  (vid.  Alea) 
had  the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially 
privet  (ligustra  tesseris  utilissima 9).  They  were 
numbered  on  all  the  six  sides  like  the  dice  still  in 
use  ;1#  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  their  form 
they  differed  from  the  tali,  which  are  often  distin¬ 
guished  from  tesserae  by  classical  writers.11  (Vid. 
Talus.)  While  four  tali  were  used  in  playing,  only 
three  tesserae  were  anciently  employed.  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  fj  rplg  eg,  fj  rpsig  nvCoi,  i.  e., 

1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  2.  —  Dioseor.,  i.,  92.  —  Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v. — Walpole’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  242.) — 2.  (Theophr  , 

II.  P.,  v.,  5. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Ilor.,  Epod.,  ii.,  59.) 
— 4.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  ii.,  639,  &c.) — 5.  (Id.,  682.) — 6.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
vi  ,  13,  ed.  Muller.  —  Macrob.,  Sal  ,  i.,  13.) — 7.  (vi.,  j.)  —  8 
(Suet.,  Jul.,  46  ) — 9.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  xvi.,  18,  s.  31.) — 10.  (Ovid, 
Trist.,  ii.,  473.) — 11  (Gel’  us,  xvii  ,  13.— Cic.,  De  Sen.,  16  ) 
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“eitner  three  sizes  or  three  aces,”  meaning  all  or 
none  ;l *  for  nvboq  was  used  to  denote  the  ace,  as  in 
the  throw  6vo  uv6u  aal  rirrapa,  i.  e.,  1,  1,  4. =6. 3 
Three  sizes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  throw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschylus  (32).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Eustathius3  we  find  that  the  modern  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  two  dice  instead  of  three  had  been 
established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  played  with  dice  trleics- 
rodoMvda  ( vid .  Talus),  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  throw  the  highest  numbers.  At  other  times  they 
played  also  with  two  sets  of  Latrunculi  or  draughts¬ 
men,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  side.  The  board 
( alveus  lusorius*  alveolus *)  was  divided  by  twelve 
lines,  so  that  the  game  must  have  been  nearly  or 
altogether  the  same  with  our  backgammon.6  Per¬ 
haps  the  duodecim  scripta  of  the  Romans  was  the 
same  game.  {Vid.  Abacus.) 

Objects  of  the  same  materials  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  oblong  shape,  were 
used  as  tokens  for  different  purposes.  The  tessera 
hospitalis  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospitality,  and 
is  spoken  of  under  Hospitium,  p  512.  This  token 
was  probably  in  many  cases  of  earthenware,  hav¬ 
ing  the  head  of  Jupiter  Hospitalis  stamped  upon  it.7 
Tesserce  frumentarice  and  nummariae  were  tokens 
given  at  cetlain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  corn  or  money.8  Similar  tokens 
were  used  on  various  occasions,  as  they  arose  in 
the  course  of  events.  For  example,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  sent  to  give  the  Carthaginians  their  choice 
of  peace  or  war,  they  sent  two  tesseras,  one  marked 
with  a  speai,  the  other  with  a  Caduceus,  requesting 
them  to  lake  either  the  one  or  the  other.9 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
va-icis  kinds,  it  was  transferred  to  the  word  used 
as  i  »t3n  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  tessera 
muitaris,  the  avvdppa  of  the  Greeks.  Before  joining 
battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
aide  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.10  Thus,  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  word  was  “  Zeus  the  Saviour 
and  Victory,”  and  on  a  subsequent  engagement  by 
the  same  tioops,  “Zeus  the  Saviour,  Heracles  the 
Leader.”11  The  soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  verbal 
sign  for  the  same  purpose  when  they  were  encamp¬ 
ed  by  night.18  dEneas  Tacticus13  gives  various  direc¬ 
tions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the  word. 

TESTA.  {Vid.  Fictile,  p.  441.) 

TESTAMENTUM  is  “  mentis  nostra  justa  con- 
teslatio  in  id  solemniler  facta  ut  post  mortem  nostram 
valeat .”14  in  this  passage  the  word  justa  means 
“  jure  facta  f  “  as  required  by  law.”  The  word 
eontestatio  is  apparently  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  testamentum,  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  “  tcstari,"  which  signifies  “  to  make  a  sol¬ 
emn  declaration  of  one’s  will.”  Testamentum  is 
not  so  named  with  reference  to  testes.  Gellius15 
properly  finds  fault,  with  Servius  Sulpicius  for  saying 
that  the  word  is  compounded  “a  mentis  contesta- 
tione .”  The  person  who  made  a  testamentum  was 
testator.1* 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  testator  must  have  the  testamentifactio,  which 
term  expresses  the  legal  capacity  to  make  a  valid 
will :  the  word  has  also  another  signification.  ( Vid. 

1.  (Plat.,  Leg.,  xii.,  ad  fin. —  Schol.  in  loc.  —  Pherecrates,  p. 

ed.  Runkel.)  —2.  (Eupolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel.  —  Aristoph., 
R.in.,  1447.— Schol.  in  loc.)— 3.  (in  Od.,  i.,  107.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H. 
K.,  xxxvii.,  2,  s.  6.)  —  5.  (Gell.,  i.,  20;  xiv.,  1.)  — 6.  (Brunck, 
Anal.,  iii ,  60. — Jacobs  ad  loc.) — 7.  (Plaut.,  Pcsn.,  v.,  1,  25  ;  2, 
87-03.)— 8.  (Sueton.,  Oct.av.,  40,  42. — Nero,  11.)— 9.  (Gellius, 
x.  27  ) — 10.  (Virg.,  iEn.,  vii.,  637.)— 11.  (Xen.,  Anab..  i..  8,  $ 
16  •  '-i.,  3,  $  25.)  —  12.  (vii.,  3,  {  34.)  —  13.  (c.  24.)  — 14.  (Ulp., 
Flag.,  tit.  20.  — Comp.  Ulp.,  Dig.  28,  tit.  2,  s.  1,  where  he  has 
‘  justa  sentential)— 15  (n.,  12.)— 16.  (Suet.,  Ner.,  17.— Dig-. 
38  tit.  3,  s.  17.5 
»60 


Hkres,  Roman,  p.  497  )  The  testament  l.ictio  w» 
the  privilege  only  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  pa 
tresfamilias.  The  following  persons,  consequently 
had  not  the  testamentifactio :  those  who  were  it 
the  potestas  or  manus  of  another,  or  in  mancipii 
causa,  as  sons  and  daughters,  wives  in  manu  and 
slaves ;  hut,  with  respect  to  his  castrense  peculium 
{vid.  Patria  Potestas,  p.  742),  a  filiusfamilias  had 
the  privilege  of  testamentary  disposition :  Latiui 
Juniani,  dediticii :  peregrini  could  not  dispose  of 
their  property  according  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful  as  to  his  status, 
as,  for  instance,  a  person  whose  father  had  died 
abroad  and  the  fact  w*as  not  ascertained,  could  not 
make  a  testament :  an  impubes  could  not  dispose  of 
his  property  by  will,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
tutor;  when  a  male  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
obtained  the  testamentifactio,  and  a  female  obtained 
the  power,  subject  to  certain  restraints,  on  the 
completion  of  her  twelfth  year  :  muti,  surdi,  furiosi, 
and  prodigi  “  qnibus  lege  bonis  interdictum  est"  had 
not  the  testamentifactio  ;  the  reasons  why  these 
several  classes  of  persons  had  not  the  testamenti¬ 
factio  illustrate  the  Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal 
conclusions  from  general  principles :  the  mutus 
had  not  the  testamentifactio,  because  he  could  not 
utter  the  words  of  nuncupatio;  the  surdus,  because 
he  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  emtor  familiae ; 
the  furiosus,  because  he  had  not  intellectual  capaci¬ 
ty  to  declare  his  will  {testari)  about  his  property , 
and  the  prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  could  not  exercise  the  formal  act  of  the 
familiae  mancipation  {Vid.  Curator,  Impuiies.) 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifactio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  of  her  father,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  manu, 
could  never  make  a  will.  The  rules,  therefore,  as 
to  a  woman’s  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power  of 
a  father.  This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero3  observes,  “  if  a  w  oman  has  made  a  will, 
and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminutio,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  bonorum  possessio  can  he  grant¬ 
ed  in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to  the  praB- 
tor’s  edict ;  for  if  it  could,  the  edict  must  give  the 
possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  servi,  exules, 
and  pueri.”  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if  a  woman 
made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a  capitis  dim¬ 
inutio,  the  will  could  have  no  effect  at  all ;  and  he 
derives  his  argument  “  ab  adjunctis,"  for  if  such  a 
will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the  wills  of  other 
persons,  who  had  not  the  testamentifactio,  might 
be  effectual  so  far  as  to  give  the  bonorum  possessio. 
It  is  not  a  logical  inference  from  the  language  of 
Cicero  that  a  woman  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  could  make  a  will ;  but  this  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  meaning  of  such  language,  and  it  appears  to 
be  his.  Consistently  with  this,  Ulpian  says.3  “  wom¬ 
en,  after  their  twelfth  year,  can  make  a  will  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in  tu- 
tela  and  the  comment  of  Boethius  on  the  passage 
of  the  Topica  clearly  shows  that  he  understood  it 
in  this  way.  A  woman,  then,  could  make  s.  will 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor,  and  not  without. 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  tutela  legitima,  it  might  be 
correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  will ;  for 
if  she  was  ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of  right  to 
the  agnati  and  gentiles,  and  if  she  was  a  liberta,  it 
belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases  a  woman 
could  indeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the  consent  of 

1.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  20,  s.  13.)-  2.  (Top.,  4.)  —  3  (Frap.,  tn. 

90,  s.  15.) 
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her  tulores,  but,  as  her  tutores  were  her  heirs  in 
case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would  seldom  be 
given  ;  and  though  a  woman  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  it  was  a  circumstance  altogether  un¬ 
usual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman  in  tutela 
legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be  laid  down  as 
generally  true.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  therefore, 
does  not  apply  to  the  tutela  legitima,  but  to  some¬ 
thing  else.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institutes 
of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has  been  cleared  up,  though 
it  had  been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Sa- 
vigny  before  the  publication  of  Gaius.1 

A  woman  could  make  a  “  coemptio  fiduci®  causa” 
in  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ;  for  “  at 
that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of  making  a 
will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  they  made  a 
coemptio,  and  were  remancipated  and  manumitted ; 
but,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hadrian,  the  senate 
made  the  ceremony  of  coemptio  unnecessary  for 
this  purpose.”*  The  coemptio  was  accompanied 
with  a  capitis  diminutio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero 
alludes  to  in  the  passage  of  the  Topica.  ( Vid.  Ma  r- 
riage,  Roman.)  A  woman  who  came  in  manum 
viri  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  but  it  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  if  she  became  a  widow 
she  could  make  a  will.  The  capitis  diminutio  of 
Cicero  means  that  the  will  must  be  made  with  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died 
when  the  wife  had  been  *n  manu,  and  he  appointed 
no  tutor  for  her,  she  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of 
her  nearest  agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children 
and  step-children,  if  she  had  any.  But  the  tutela 
legitima  in  such  a  case  would  seem  something  un¬ 
natural,  and,  accordingly,  the  magistratus  would 
give  a  tutor  to  the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he 
aad  no  interest  in  the  woman’s  property,  could  not 
prevent  her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband 
might,  by  his  will,  givejthe  wife  a  power  to  choose  a 
tutor  (tutoris  optio),  and  such  a  tutor  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  for, 
instead  of  the  woman  being  in  the  potestas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  far 
as  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentary  dis¬ 
positions.3 

The  case  of  Silius4  may  be  a  case  ot  a  woman’s 
making  a  will  without  t he  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for 
it  appears  that  a  woman  (Turpilia)  had  disposed  of 
property  by  will,  and  Gorvius  Sulpicius  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  was  not  a  valid  will,  because  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio.  There  may, 
however,  have  been  other  reasons  why  the  will- 
maker  had  not  the  testamentifactio  than  the  want 
of  a  capitis  diminutio  (in  the  sense  of  Cicero5),  and, 
consequently,  the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letter  to  the  principle  of 
the  capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter :  Cic.,  Pro  Ccecin.,  6,  25  ;  Pro  Flac.,  35  ; 
Pro  Muren.,  12  ;  ad  Att.,  vii.,  8 — Liv.,  xxxix.,  19. 
— Gaius,  i ,  150,  &c. 

Libert®  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  far  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments,  for  they  were  in 
the  legitima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libert®  who 
had  a  certain  number  of  children  could  make  a  will 
without  the  auctoritas  of  their  patronus.  (Vid. 

Pai  SONUS.) 

The  vestal  virgins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
could  make  a  testament.  The  Twelve  Tables  re¬ 
leased  them  from  all  tutela  “in  honorem  sacer- 
iolii 


1.  (Beytragzur  Gesch.  der  Geschlecht.,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
328.) — 2.  (Gaius,  115,  a.) — 3.  (Comp.  Liv.,  xxxix.,  19,  and  Cic., 
Pro  Muren.,  c.  17. —  Gaius,  i.,  150.)  —  4.  (Cic.  ad  Div.,  vii.,  21.-) 
-5  (Top.,  4.) — 6.  (C>c.,  De  Rep.,  iii.,  10  — Gaius,  i.,  145.' 
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In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  was  necv« 
sary  that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  whi  :h  migh 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  Titius  heres  esto , 
Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo.  (Vid.  Heres,  Roman,  p 
497.) 

All  persons  who  had  the  commeroium  could  be 
heredes ;  slaves  also,  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris,  could  be  made  heredes.  ( Vid.  Heres  ;  Servup, 
Roman,  p.  883.)  But  there  were  many  classes  of 
persons  who  could  not  be  heredes :  Peregrini,  who 
had  not  received  the  commercium :  persons  who 
were  imperfectly  described :  juristical  persons  or 
universitates,  except  by  their  liberti,  a  privilege 
granted  by  a  senatus  consultum ;  gods,  or  the  tem¬ 
ples  of  gods,  except  such  as  were  excepted  by  a 
senatus  consultum  and  imperial  constitutions,  such 
as  Jupiter  Tarpeius,  Apollo  Didym®us,  Mars  in 
Gallia,  Minerva  Iliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanus,  and 
others  enumerated  by  Ulpian  :l  a  postumus  alienus 
could  not  be  made  a  heres,  for  he  was  an  incerta 
persona:  it  is  a  disputed  question  whether,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  law,  women  could  be  made 
heredes ;  but  the  question  concerns  only  those 
who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  whom  there  seems  no 
sufficient  reason  why  they  could  not  be  made  here¬ 
des  ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  take  under  a  will 
was  limited  by  the  Yoconia  Lex:  unmarried  per¬ 
sons,  and  persons  who  had  no  children,  were  limited 
as  to  their  capacity  to  take  under  a  will  by  the  Papia 
Popp®a  Lex.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Popp^ea.) 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator ;  the  next  question  was 
as  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  forms  required 
by  law,  “  except  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  little  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wills  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could.”*  This  remark  of  Gaius 
seems  to  refer  to  the  imperial  period. 

As  to  the  form  of  wills,  Gaius3  and  Ulpian4  are 
now  the  best  authorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modes  of  making  wills 
for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  calata  comitia, 
which  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for  the  making 
of  wills,  or  they  made  wills  in  procinctu,  that  is. 
when  they  were  going  to  battle,  for  an  army  iri 
movement  and  under  arms  is  procinctus.  A  third 
mode  of  making  wills  was  introduced,  which  was 
effected  per  ces  et  libram,  whence  the  name  of  tes- 
tamentum  per  ®s  et  libram.  If  a  man  had  neither 
made  his  will  in  calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu, 
and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death,  he  would 
mancipate  ( mancipio  dabat )  his  familia,  that  is,  his 
patrimonium,  to  a  friend,  and  would  tell  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death  The 
old  form  of  making  a  will  per  ®s  et  libram  war  this  : 
The  famili®  emtor,  that  is,  the  person  who  received 
the  familia  by  mancipation,  filled  the  place  of  heres, 
and,  accordingly,  the  testator  instructed  him  what 
he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  his  death.  In 
the  time  of  Gaius  the  practice  was  different.  One 
person  was  instituted  heres  (heres  testamemo  rnstx- 
tuitur),  who  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  the 
legacies,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  law,  “  a  quo  etiam  legata  relinqucban- 
tur and  another  person  was  present  as  famili® 
emtor,  from  a  regard  to  the  old  legal  form.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  was  this  :  The  testator,  after 
having  written  his  will  ( tabula  testamenti),  called 
together  five  witnesses,  who  were  Roman  citizens 
and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
mancipationes,  and  mancipated  his  familia  to  some 
person  in  compliance  with  legal  forms  (dicis  causa) 
The  words  of  the  famili®  emtor  show  clearly  the 
original  nature  of  the  transaction  :  “  Familiam  pe- 
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lumamque  tuam  endo  mandatam  lulelam  cuslodelam- 
que  mean  recipi  eaque  quo  tu  jure  testamentum  facer e 
possis  secundum  legem  publicum  hoc  cere  ( ceneaque  j 
libra)  esto  mihi  emta."  The  emtor  then  struck  the 
scales  with  a  piece  of  money,  which  he  gave  to  the  I 
testator  as  the  price  of  the  familia.  Then  the  tes¬ 
tator,  taking  the  will  in  his  hand,  said  :  “  Hcec  ita  ut 
in  his  tabulis  cerisque  (or  cerisve)  scripta  sunt  ita  do  ita  I 
lego  ita  testor  itaque  vos  Quirites  testimonium  mihi  per-  \ 
hibetote."  This  was  called  the  nuncupatio  or  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  will ;  in  other  words,  the  testator’s 
general  confirmation  of  all  that  he  had  written  in 
his  will. 

As  the  familiae  emtio  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
transaction  between  the  emtor  and  the  testator,  the 
testimony  of  their  several  families  was  excluded, 
and,  consequently,  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  familiae  emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the  testa¬ 
tor,  could  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who  was  in 
the  power  of  another  was  the  familiae  emtor,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  his  father  could  not  be  a  witness,  nor  his 
brother,  if  the  brother  was  in  the  power  of  the 
father.  A  filiusfamilias  who,  after  his  missio,  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  castrense  peculium  by  testament,  could 
not  have  his  father  as  witness,  nor  any  one  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  father.  The  same  rules 
applied  to  the  llbripens,  for  he  was  a  witness.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of  a 
legatee,  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
was,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee,  could  all  be  witnesses ;  for,  as  Ulpian  ob¬ 
serves,  there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  from  the  same  family.  But  Gaius  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power  of 
the  heres,  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gaius,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  calata  comitia  and  in  procinctu.  The 
comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wills,  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in¬ 
valid.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im¬ 
plied  that  they  might  refuse  their  consent.  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  ass  et  libram. 
The  form  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  when  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
calata  comitia  nor  in  procinctu.  It  had  effect  be¬ 
cause  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  legal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  form  of  will  was  introduced.  This  new  form 
was  a  sale,  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust :  he  resembled  the  heres  fiduciarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were  ori¬ 
ginally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute  the 
trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  the  testator's  will  would  be  observed,  and  thus 
would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  law  which  had  its 
source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the  Romans  introduced 
new  legal  forms,  they  always  assimilated  them  to 
old  forms,  whence  we  have  a  probable  conclusion 
that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  also  observed  at 
•Re  calata  comitia ;  and  if  so,  the  consent  of  the 
gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it  was  neo  jssary 
to  every  alienation  of  property,  which  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed,  though  such  may 
have  been  the  fact.  The  difference,  then,  between 
the  will  made  at  the  calata  comitia  and  the  will 
per  aes  et  libram,  consisted  in  the  greater  solemnity 
and  notoriety  of  the  former,  and  the  consequent 
greater  security  that  th  ?  testator’s  intentions  would 
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be  obsex  ved.  Written  wills  are  not  spoxei  of  «  itk 
reference  to  this  time,  nor  is  it  probable  ti  at  wills 
were  written  :  it  does  not  appear  that  a  wr.  tten  v  ij 
was  ever  required  by  law.  The  testator’s  disport 
tion  of  his  property  would  be  short  and  simple  n. 
those  early  times,  and  easily  remembered ;  but 
there  would  te  greater  security  for  an  unwrit  ter 
will  made  at  the  comitia  than  for  an  unwritten  wil 
made  per  aes  et  libram ;  whence,  in  course  of  time 
tabulae  became  a  usual  part  of  the  ceremony  of  a 
will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  among  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respec* 
to  its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa¬ 
mentary  disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi¬ 
dence.  Rein1  has  referred  to  the  modern  writers 
who  have  discussed  this  subject :  he  has  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  according  to  which,  “  as  the 
property  of  an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury, 
that  of  an  extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large,  the  consent  of  the  whole  populus  was 
requisite ;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that 
testaments  were  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiff  and  the  curies.”’  But  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
passage ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat  is  admitted 
to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no  necessary 
conclusion.  Niebuhr  farther  observes  that  “  the 
plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected,  but  the 
whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the  Temple  of 
Ceres ;  and  when  the  army,  being  assembled  in 
centuries,  either  on  the  field  of  Mars  or  before  a 
battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier  into  a  law, 
it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the  whole  body  to 
the  property.”  This  assertion,  also,  is  not  supported 
by  evidence,  and  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture, 
against  the  probability  of  which  there  are  sufficient 
reasons. 

The  testamentum  in  procinctu  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  as  the  testament 
at  the  calata  comitia.  In  this  case  the  forms  of 
the  calata  comitia  were  of  necessity  dispensed 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intestate. 
This  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a  testa¬ 
mentum  in  procinctu  could  not  depend  on  the  con 
sent  of  the  whole  populus  in  each  particular  in 
stance,  for  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  ex 
eluded  such  consent.  He  had,  therefore,  full  power 
of  disposition  in  procinctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  the  will  made 
at  the  calata  comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanction, 
and  that,  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made ; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  Republic  (as  by  Caesar3)  were 
not  the  same  kind  of  testaments,  but  purely  mili¬ 
tary  testaments  made  without  any  form,  which  in 
the  imperial  period  became  in  common  use,  and  of 
which  J.  Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.* 
Cicero,  however,  speaks  of  the  will  in  procinctu*  as 
then  in  use,  and  he  describes  it  as  made  “  sine  libra 
et  tabulis ,”  that  is,  without  the  forms  which  were 
used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testamentum  per 
aes  et  libram.  Thus  the  testamentum  in  procinctu 
always  retained  its  characteristic  of  being  exempted 
from  legal  forms,  but  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  testa  • 
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(o/,  ii  v  as  always  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  other  wills,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  positive 
enactments  (vid.  Usucapion)  :  it  was  a  form  of  alien¬ 
ation  accompanied  with  certain  public  ceremonies, 
the  presumed  object  of  which  was  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  transfer.  The  form  of  mancipatio  as  applied 
to  a  will  was  exactly  the  same  form  as  mancipatio 
applied  to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  alienation 
of  the  property,  and,  according  to  strict  principles,  it 
must  have  been  irrevocable.  It  is  sometimes  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  five  witnesses  to  the  testament  (ct- 
res  Romani  puberes)  were  representatives  of  the  five 
classes  of  Servius  Tullus.  If  this  is  true  (which  is 
a  mere  assumption),  the  classes  wexe  represented  as 
witnesses  only,  not  as  persons  wno  gave  their  con¬ 
sent  to  the  act.  Engelbach  states  :  “  Mancipation 
was  originally  a  formal  sale,  in  which  the  publicness 
of  the  transaction  constituted  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic.  When  the  seller  had  transferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownership  of  a  thing  before  the  five  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  peo¬ 
ple,  this  w'as  as  valid  as  any  other  lex  which  was 
brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  pass¬ 
ed  into  a  lex.”1  The  whole  meaning  of  this  is  not 
clear,  but  so  far  as  this  it  is  clear  and  true  the 
testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  differed  in  no  respects 
as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor  from  any  other 
'  mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  suppose  that 
the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the  testa¬ 
mentary  disposition  at  the  calata  comitia  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  special  enactment,  which  should  trans¬ 
fer  the  property  according  to  the  testator’s  wish,  or 
that  the  consent  only  must  have  been  given  to  the 
transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have  been  made  in 
the  usual  way :  the  latter  is  the  only  conceivable 
case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this  original  neces¬ 
sity  of  consent  on  the  part  of  the  populus  to  the 
testamentary  disposition,  we  assume  that  Roman 
property  was  originally  inalienable  at  the  will  of  the 
owner.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  yet  shown 
to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  recognise  a  man’s  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  will  as  he  pleased  :  “  Uti 
legassit  super  pccunia  tutelave  suae  rei  ita  jus  esto ■.”* 
It  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  extant  passages  are 
consistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  new  testa¬ 
mentary  form  per  a?s  et  libram  existed  while  the 
two  original  forms  were  still  in  use.  Now  in  the 
testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  there  is  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  any  consent  was  required  except 
that  of  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  the  Twelve  Tables 
recognise  the  testator’s  power  of  disposition.  If, 
then,  the  form  of  testament  at  the  comitia  calata  sub¬ 
sisted  after  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  have,  according 
to  the  views  of  some  writers,  a  form  of  testamentum 
to  which  the  consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient, 
and  another  form  in  which  it  was  not.  There  still 
remains  to  those  who  support  this  opinion  the  pow¬ 
er  of  saying  that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people 
had  become  a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifferent, 
so  far  as  concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will 
was  made  at  the  comitia,  where  it  would  be  fully 
witnessed,  or  per  aes  et  libram,  where  it  would  be 
witnessed  by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is 
easy  to  suggest  possibilities ;  less  easy  to  weigh  ev¬ 
idence  accurately,  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  con¬ 
sequences. 

As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  witnesses 
were  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator’s  intentions.  Thus  it  is  said3  that 
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the  i  ires  might  either  be  made  by  oral  declaratioi 
( nuncupatio )  or  by  writing.  Written  wills,  however 
were  the  common  form  among  the  Romans,  at  least 
in  the  later  republican  and  in  the  imperial  periods. 
They  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax, 
whence  the  word  “  cera”  is  often  used  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  tabella  and  the  expressions  prima,  se- 
cunda  cera,  are  equivalent  to  prima,  secunda  pagina 
The  will  might  be  written  either  by  the  testator  or 
any  other  person  with  his  consent,  and  sometimes 
it  was  made  with  the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was 
written  in  the  Latin  language  until  A  D.  439,  when 
it  wras  enacted  that  wills  might  be  in  Greek.1  By 
the  old  law,  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the  Greek 
language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be  so  giv¬ 
en.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  originally 
any  signature  by  the  witnesses.  The  will  was  seal¬ 
ed,  but  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in  secret, 
for  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should 
know  the  contents  of  the  will ;  they  were  witnesses 
to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to  the  testator’s 
declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  contained  his  last  will.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  in  some  way  so  marked  as  to  be  recog¬ 
nised,  and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses  ( testes )  seal¬ 
ing  and  signing  the  will  became  common.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  witnesses  both  to  seal  ( signare ), 
that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring  ( annulus )  or 
something  else  on  the  wax,  and  to  add  their  names 
(adscribere).  The  five  witnesses  signed  their  names 
with  their  own  hand,  and  their  subscription  also  de¬ 
clared  whose  will  it  was  that  they  sealed.2  The 
seals  and  subscriptions  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
outside.  A  senatus  consultum,  which  applied  to 
wills  among  other  instruments,  enacted  that  they 
should  be  witnessed  and  signed  as  follows  They 
were  to  be  tied  with  a  triple  thread  ( linum )  :n  the 
upper  part  of  the  margin,  which  was  to  be  perfora¬ 
ted  at  the  middle  part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put 
over  the  thread  and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were 
produced  in  any  other  way  had  no  validity.  (Com¬ 
pare  Paulus,3  where  impositae  seems  to  be  the  true 
reading,  with  Suetonius.4 S)  A  man  might  make  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  his  will,  which  was  sometimes  done 
for  the  sake  of  caution.®  When  sealed,  it  was  de¬ 
posited  with  some  friend,  or  in  a  temple,  or  with 
the  vestal  virgins  ;  and  after  the  testator’s  death  it 
was  opened  ( resignare )  in  due  form.  The  witnesses 
or  the  major  part  were  present,  and  after  they  had 
acknowledged  their  signatures,  the  thread  ( linum ) 
was  broken,  and  the  will  was  opened  and  read,  and 
a  copy  was  made  ;  the  original  was  then  sealed 
with  the  public  seal,  and  placed  in  the  archium, 
whence  a  fresh  copy  could  be  got  if  the  first  copy 
should  ever  be  lost.®  This  practice,  described  by 
Paulus,  may  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  will  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  vestal  virgins,  was  brought  into  the  senate 
after  his  death  :  none  of  the  witnesses  were  admit 
ted  except  those  of  senatorian  rank  ;  the  rest  of  the 
witnesses  acknowledged  their  signatures  outside  of 
the  curia.7 

A  curious  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosius  II. 
(A  D.  439,  Be  Testamentis )  states  the  old  practice 
as  to  the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  “  In  ancient 
times  a  testator  showed  ( offerebat )  his  written  tes¬ 
tament  to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear 
testimony  that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  then? 

(i oblatarum  tabularum  perhibere  testimonium ),”  which 
are  almost  the  words  of  Gaius.  The  Novel  goes  on 
to  state  that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity 
had  changed  the  cautious  rule  of  the  ancient  law, 
and  the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  con- 

1.  (Cod.,  vi.,  tit.  23,  s.  21.)— 2.  (Dig.  28,  tit.  1,  s.  30.)— 3.  (S 
R.,  tit.  25,  s.  6.)— 4.  (Ner.,  17.)— 5  (8uet  Tib.,  76.)— 6.  (Pau 
lus,  ivM  6.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  23.) 
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tens  of  the  will ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  many  persons  preferred  dying  intestate  to  let¬ 
ting  the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known  The 
Novel  enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
the  old  usage,  that  the  testator  might  produce  his 
will  sealed,  or  tied  up,  or  only  closed,  and  offer  it  to 
seven  witnesses,  Roman  citizens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  subscription,  provided  at  the  same 
time  he  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will,  and 
signed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
affixed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also. 

A  fragment  of  a  Roman  will,  belonging  to  the  time 
of  Trajan,  was  published  by  Pugge  in  the  Rheinischcs 
Museum.1 * 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  lex  Corne¬ 
lia.  {Vid.  Falsum.) 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  will  when 
there  had  been  no  mancipatio,  provided  there  were 
seven  witnesses  and  seven  seals,  and  the  testator 
had  the  testamentifactio  at  the  time  of  making  the 
will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.®  The  terms  of 
the  edict  are  given  by  Cicero.3 *  The  Edict  only 
gave  the  bonorum  possessio,  which  is  the  sense  of 
hereditas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  Gaius.*  This  so-called  prajtorian  testa¬ 
ment  existed  in  the  republican  period,  and  for  a 
long  time  after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  forms  of  making  his  will ;  the  civil  form 
by  mancipatio,  and  the  praetorian  with  seven  seals 
and  seven  witnesses,  and  without  mancipatio.5 

The  praetorian  testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  mancipatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  according  to  the  jus  civile,  and  in 
the  legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capacity,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  Is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  ( sine  scriptis )  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  will.  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the  wit¬ 
nesses  then  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their 
seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or  have  it 
written  by  another  person,  but  such  other  person 
could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  will.  {Vid. 
Senatus  Consultum  Libonianum.) 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Heres  (Roman). 

A  testament  which  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
injustum,  and  never  could  become  valid  :  it  was  non 
jure  factum  when  the  proper  forms  had  not  been 
observed  ;  it  was  nullius  momenti,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  filiusfamilias  who  is  “  praeteritus.”  A  testament- 
urn  justum  might  become  either  ruptum  or  irritum 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events.* 

A  testament  became  ruptum  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  testament  in  due  form  as  required  by 
law :  and  it  made  no  matter  whether  or  not  there 
turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second  will ;  the 
only  question  was  whether  there  could  have  been 
one.  If,  then,  the  heres  named  in  the  second  will 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death,  and  before  the 
cretio,  or  failed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under  the  lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppsea — in  all  these  cases  the  paterfamilias 
died  intestate. 


1.  (i.,  249,  &c.) — 2.  (Gaius,  ii.,  141.) — 3.  (in  Verr.,  c.  i.,  45.) 

— 4.  (  i.,  119.) — 5.  (Savig-ny,  Beytrag-  zur  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Tes- 

tam.,  Zeitsrhrift,  i  ,  78.) — 6.  <T>ig.  28,  tit.  3,  s.  1.) 
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A  valid  will  became  irritum  if  the  testator  sus 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio  after  the  date  of  the  will 
or  if  it  failed  of  effect  because  there  was  no  heres 
Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  will  was  ruptum  ;  and  if  there  was  no  here* 
under  the  subsequent  t  fill,  such  will  was  irritum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  will  was  taken  prison¬ 
er  by  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  postliminii 
if  he  returned  home  ;  if  he  died  in  captivity,  it  was 
made  as  valid  by  the  lex  Cornelia  as  if  he  had  not 
been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  ruptum  or  irritum  by  the 
jus  civile,  it  was  not  always  without  effect ;  for  the 
bonorum  possessio  secundum  tabulas  might  be  had 
by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  witnessed  by 
seven  witnesses,  and  if  the  testator  had  the  testa- 
mentilactio.  The  distinction  between  the  case  of 
a  will  which  was  invalid  jure  civili  for  want  of  due 
forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for  want  of  legal 
capacity  to  dispose  of  property  by  will,  was  well  rec¬ 
ognised  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  A  will  also  became 
ruptum  by  adgnatio,  that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was 
born  after  the  making  of  the  will,  who  was  not  ei¬ 
ther  instituted  heres,  or  exheredated  as  the  law  re¬ 
quired.  A  quasi  adgnatio  also  arose  by  adoption, 
or  by  the  in  manum  conventio,  or  by  succession  to 
the  place  of  a  suus  heres,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
grandson  becoming  a  suus  heres  in  consequence  of 
the  death  or  the  emancipation  of  a  son  :  a  will  also 
became  ruptum  by  the  manumission  of  a  son,  that 
is,  where  the  son,  after  a  first  and  second  mancipa¬ 
tion,  returned  into  the  power  of  his  father.  {Vid. 
Emancipatio.) 

A  testament  was  called  inofficiosum  which  was 
made  in  legal  form,  “  sed  non  ex  officio  pietahs .” 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  his  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  will,  but  if  there 
was  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  exheredation  or 
praeterition,  the  persons  aggrieved  might  have  an 
inofficiosi  querela.  The  ground  of  the  complaint 
was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was  “  non  sana 
mentis ,”  so  as  to  have  capacity  to  make  a  will.  It 
was  not  alleged  that  he  was  funosus  or  demens, 
for  these  were  technical  words  which  implied  com  - 
plete  legal  incapacity.  The  distinction  was  a  fine 
one,  and  worthy  of  the  subtlety  of  the  jurists,  to 
whom  it  may  be  presumed  to  owe  its  origin.  By 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  no  person  could  main¬ 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi  beyond  the  degree  of  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  ;  and  brothers  and  sisters  could 
only  maintain  their  claim  against  “  scripti  heredes ” 
who  were  “  turpes  persona.”  The  complaint  also 
could  only  be  maintained  in  cases  where  the  com¬ 
plaining  parties  had  no  other  right  or  means  of  re¬ 
dress.  If  any  portion,  however  small,  was  left  by 
the  will  to  the  complaining  party,  he  could  not  main 
tain  a  querela  inofficiosi,  and  he  was  only  entitled 
to  so  much  as  would  make  up  his  proper  share.  If 
the  judex  declared  the  testamentum  to  be  inofficio¬ 
sum,  it  was  rescinded ;  but  if  there  were  several 
heredes,  the  testament  would  only  be  rescinded  as 
to  him  or  them  against  whose  institution  the  judex 
had  pronounced.  The  portion  of  an  hereditas 
which  might  be  claimed  by  the  querela  inofficiosi 
was  one  fourth,  which  was  divided  among  the 
claimants  pro  rata.® 

The  querela  inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  perspicuity.3  When  a  testator  pass¬ 
ed  over  in  his  will  any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks, 
who  in  the  case  of  intestacy  would  be  his  heredes, 
this  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  thus 
passed  over  had  merited  this  mark  of  the  testator’s 
disapprobation.  If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the 

1.  (Top.,  11.)  — 2.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  1. — Inst.,  ii.,  ti‘.  18. — Dig. 
5,  tit.  2:  Do  Innflir.iosu  Testamento.) — 3.  (System,  <fcc.,  ii  ,127 
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testator  had  done  an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person, 
and  his  remedy  was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside, 
as  made  under  the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will 
was  set  aside,  the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to 
have  died  intestate,  and  the  complainant  obtained 
*,he  hereditas  which  was  the  immediate  object  of 
tho  querela,  or  his  share  of  it.  But  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  querela  was  the  public  re-establish- 
aent  of  the  injured  honour  of  the  complainant, 
*ffio  in  this  action  appeared  in  a  hostile  position 
with  respect  to  the  testator  who  had  brought  his 
character  in  question.  Consequently,  this  action 
aad  for  its  ultimate  object  vindicta,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  action  consisted  in  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  ultimate  object  of  the  action  and  the 
immediate  ohject  of  it  (property),  which  was  mere- 
*y  a  means  to  the  ultimate  object.  ( Vid.  Vindicta.) 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  querela 
inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  will.  The  phrase  testamentum  inofficiosum  oc¬ 
curs  in  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian.1 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will :  they  may  be  de¬ 
fined  to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  the  direct  appointment 
ir  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even  though  the  codi- 
ssilli  are  confirmed  by  a  testament ;  but  he  who  was 
appointed  heres  by  a  testament  might  be  request¬ 
ed  by  codicilli  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  alto¬ 
gether  or  in  part,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not 
confirmed  by  a  testament.  A  legacy  could  not  be 
given  by  codicilli  unless  the  codicilli  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  will ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  to 
which  Pliny  refers.3  Acilianus  had  made  Pliny 
‘  heres  ex  pr.rte ,”  but  he  had  also  made  codicilli  in 
his  own  handwriting,  which,  as  Pliny  alleges,  were 
void  ( pro  von  scrptis  habendi),  because  they  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  will.  Now,  as  already  ob¬ 
served,  it  appears  from  Gaius3  that  a  person  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will  might  be  required 
hy  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
mother,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  confirm¬ 
ed  by  a  will.  But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  codicilli 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  con¬ 
firmation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius,  is  the 
rase  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  will.  This  confirmation  might 
*»e  either  prospective  or  retrospective  (si  in  testa¬ 
ment  o  caverit  testator ,  ut  quidquid  in  codicillis  scrip- 
terit,  id  ratum  sit  ;*  quos  novissimos  feccroi).  This 
passage  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli 
by  a  testament,  has  sometimes  been  misunder¬ 
stood.  It  is  stated,6  “  Conjiciuntur  codicilli  quatuor 
modis  :  aut  enirn  in  futurum  confirmantur  aut  in  prce- 
teritum,  aut  per  fideicommissum  testamento  facto  aut 
sine  testamento."  These  four  modes  are  referred 
to  in  Gaius :  the  first  two  are  contained  in  the 
words  above  quoted,  “  si  in  testamento,"  &c. :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institutus  being  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  fideicommissum  given  by  codicilli  of  a  person 
who  made  no  other  testamentary  disposition.  It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
were  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  the  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  legal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduced  with 
their  usual  precision.7 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particular  form 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidei^e  of  their  containing  the  testator’s  inten¬ 
tion.  Subsequently  witnesses  ware  required,  and 
five  witnesses  were  sufficient  for  coJ'cilli  made  in 


1.  (Inst.  Or.,  ix.,  2.)— 2.  (Ep.,  ii.  16.)  —  3.  (ii.,  273.)— 4. 
(Gaius,  ii.,  270.)— 5.  (Dig.  29,  tit.  7,  i  8.)— 6  (Id.  ib.) — 7.  'Dig. 
97,  tit.  7,  s.  2.) 


writing,  if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  n 
the  codicilli.1  But  a  man  could,  without  writing 
and  in  the  presence  of  five  witnesses,  impose  a 
fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testament  which 
was  defective  as  such,  might  be  effectual  as  codi¬ 
cilli.  The  power  to  make  codicilli  was  the  same 
as  the  power  to  make  a  testament.3 

The  subject  of  Roman  testaments  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  expounded  in  a  large  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre¬ 
ceding  sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  true, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more. 

TESTIS.  (Fid.  Oath,  Roman,  p.  670.) 

TESTU'DO  (xe2.6vq),  a  Tortoise,  was  the  name 
given  to  several  other  objects 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shell.  (Vid.  Lyra.) 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roof.3  (Vid.  Tem- 
plum,  p.  959.)  Thus,  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the 
cavum  aedium  was  roofed  all  over,  and  had  no 
opening  or  compluvium  in  the  centre,  the  cavum 
aedium  was  called  testudo.4  (Vid.  House,  Roman, 
p.  516,  517  \ 

3.  To  a  military  machine  moving  upon  wheels 
and  roofed  over,  used  in  besieging  cities,  under 
which  the  soldiers  worked  in  undermining  the 
walls,  or  otherwise  destroying  them.5  It  was  usual¬ 
ly  covered  with  raw  hides  or  other  materials  which 
could  not  easily  be  set  on  fire.  The  battering-ram 
(vid.  Aries)  was  frequently  placed  under  a  testudo 
of  this  kind,  which  was  then  called  Testudo  arieta- 
ria.6  Vitruvius  also  mentions  and  explains  the 
construction  of  several  other  military  machines  to 
which  the  name  of  testudines  was  given.7 

4.  The  name  of  testudo  was  also  applied  to  the 
covering  made  by  a  close  body  of  soldiers,  who 
placed  their  shields  over  their  heads  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  The 
shields  fitted  so  closely  together  as  to  present  one 
unbroken  surface,  without  any  interstices  betweer 
them,  and  were  also  s»  firm  that  men  could  wall 
upon  them,  and  even  horses  and  chariots  be  driver 
over  them.8  A  testudo  was  formed  (testudinem  fa 
cere )  either  in  battle,  to  ward  off  the  arrows  and 
other  missiles  of  the  enemy,  or,  which  was  more 
frequently  the  case,  to  form  a  protection  to  the  sol¬ 
diers  when  they  advanced  to  the  walls  or  gates  of 
a  town  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them.*  (Sc?e 
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pieceJing  cu  ,  taken  from  the  Antonine  colur  i.) 
Sometimes  the  shields  were  disposed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  the  testudo  slope.  The  soldiers  in  the 
first  line  stood  upright,  those  in  the  second  stooped 
a  little,  and  each  line  successively  was  a  little  low¬ 
er  than  the  preceding  down  to  the  last,  where  the 
soldiers  rested  on  ore  knee.  Such  a  disposition 
of  the  shields  was  called  Fastigata  testudo,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a  building. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious  :  the 
stones  and  missiles  thrown  upon  the  shields  rolled 
off  them  like  water  from  a  roof ;  besides  which, 
other  soldiers  frequently  advanced  upon  them  to 
attack  the  enemy  upon  the  walls.  The  Romans 
were  accustomed  to  form  this  kind  of  testudo,  as 
an  exercise,  in  the  games  of  the  circus.* 1 * 

*11.  (xe/luf  and  ^e/lww?),  the  Tortoise  or  Testudo. 
“  ^he  Greek  writers  describe  several  species  of 
both  the  Land  and  Sea  Tortoise.  Of  the  sea-turtle, 
they  were,  of  course,  best  acquainted  with  those 
species  which  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 
HHian,  however,  also  makes  mention  of  the  Indian. 
The  species  which  the  ancients  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  most  familiarly  are  the  Testudo  lyra, 
T.  Graeca,  and  T.  geometrica.  (On  the  use  of  the 
turtle  by  the  ancients  as  an  article  of  food,  con¬ 
sult  Schweighaeuser,  Ad  Alhen.,  viii.,  7. — Gemer, 
De  Aquat — Actuarius,  lib.  iv.  ;  and  Zenobius,  Cent., 
iv.,  13.)  The  lyvq  is  the  Speckled  Tortoise,  or  Emys 
Europcea."3 

TETRADRAOHMUM.  {Vid.  Drachma.) 

TETRARCHES  or  TETRARCHA  {Terpupxyc). 
This  word  was  originally  used,  according  to  its 
etymological  meaning,  to  signify  the  governor  of 
the  fourth  part,  ol  a  country  ( rerpapxia  or  rerpadap- 
x'ta).  We  have  an  example  in  the  ancient  division 
of  Thessaly  into  tour  tetrarchies,  which  was  revi¬ 
ved  by  Philip.1  {Vid.  Tagos.)  Each  of  the  three 
Gallic  tribes  which  settled  in  Galatia  was  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  each  ruled  by  a  tetrarch.4 
This  arrangement  subsisted  till  the  latter  times  of 
the  Roman  Republic,®  but  at  last  the  twelve  te- 
trarchs  of  Gallo-Grajcia  were  reduced  to  one,  name¬ 
ly,  Deiotarus.®  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Syria  were 
ruled  by  tetrarchs,  and  several  of  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Herod  ruled  in  Palestine  with  this  title.7 
Niebuhr8  remarks  that  the  tetrarchs  in  Syria  were 
zemindars,  who  occupied  the  rank  of  sovereigns, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  zemindars  of  Bengal  suc¬ 
ceeded  under  Lord  Cornwallis  in  getting  them¬ 
selves  recognised  as  dependant  princes  and  abso¬ 
lute  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  used  the 
title  (as  also  those  of  ethnarch  and  phy larch)  to  des¬ 
ignate  those  tributary  princes  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  called  kings.9 

*TETRIX  (r^rptf,  or  -<zf,  or  -duv),  a  bird  noti¬ 
ced  by  Aristotle,  and  supposed  to  be  the  Otis  Te- 
trax,  or  Little  Bustard.10 

TETRO'BOLUS.  {Vid.  Drachma.) 

TETT APA'KONTA,  01.  {Vid.  Forty,  The.) 

*  T  E  T  T I G  O  M  E'T  R  A  ( TETTiyo/iyTpa),  a  term 
meaning  literally  “  the  mother  of  the  Tettix,”  or 
Cicada.  In  reality,  however,  it  indicates  merely 


1  (Liv.,  xliv.,  9. — Polyb.,  xxviii.,  12.)— 2.  (ASlian,  N.  A.,  xiv., 
42,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.  %Au?.)  —  3.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v. 
T e~papxta. — Strabo,  430. — Demosth.,  Philipp.,  ii.,  p.  117. — Eu- 
np.,  Alcest.,  1154.  —  Thirlwall’s  Greece,  vi.,  p.  13,  14.)— 4. 
(Strabo,  566,  507.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  42.)  —  5.  (Appian,  Mithrid., 
46.— Syr.,  50.— Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  88.)  —6.  (Liv.,  Epit,.,  94.  —  Cic., 
Pro  Deiot.,  15.— Ilirtius,  De  Bell.  Alex.,  67.)— 7.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
v.,  16,  19.  —  Joseph.,  Antiq.,  xiv.,  13, 1)  1 ;  xvii.,  8,  >)  1  ;  xi.,  4,  t> 
la  ,  x-ii.,  11,  $  1 ;  xi.,  2,  t)  1. — Vit.,  11.) — -8.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  ii., 
p  135.) — 9.  (Compare  Lucan,  vii.,  227.  —  Sail.,  Cat.,  20.— Cic., 
Pro  Mil.,  28  ;  in  Vatin.,  12.— Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,3,  12.— Veil.  Paterc., 
ii.,  51.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  xv.,  25.)  — 10.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  vi.,  2. — 
Athen.,  ix. — Adams.  Aeoend.,  s.  v.) 
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that  intermediate  condition  of  the  nympL  prio  te 
the  development  ot  the  organs  of  flight.1 

*TETTIX  (rernf),  the  Cicada.  (  Vid.  Cicada  ) 

*TEUTIIIS  {revdiq),  a  species  of  cuttle-fish,  tut 
Loligo  parva  of  Rondelet.  “  Belon  says  its  Italian 
name  is  Calamaro,  and  hence  Holland,  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Pliny,  calls  it  the  Calamaty,  which  rame 
of  it  is  still  retained.”* 

*TEUTHOS  {revdoq),  a  species  (  f  cuttle-fish  aki* 
to  the  preceding.  It  is  the  Loligo  magna  of  Ron¬ 
delet,  or  the  Sepia  loligo,  L.,  called  in  English  the 
Sleeve-fish.  The  late  writers  on  Natural  History 
give  it  the  name  of  Loligo  vulgaris.3 

♦TEUTLOS  {TevrXoq,  -ov,  -iov,  -if,  or  oevt/mv). 
the  Beet,  or  Beta  vulgaris.  {Vid.  Beta.) 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRINUM.  ( Vid.  Tela,  p.  953.) 

THALAMITOI,  THALA'MIOI  {^alaylroi,  da- 
Xdfuoi.)  ( Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

*THALASSOCRAMBE  {Aa?MoaoKpdpfjq),  called 
by  Dioscorides  spuyby  daAdaaia,  the  Sea  Kail,  or 
Convolvulus  soldanella.* 

*THALICTRON  ( ■&d.7.iKTpov ),  a  plant,  the  Thalic- 
trum  minus,  or  Lesser  Meadow-rue.  According  to 
Hardouin,  it  is  the  Thalictrum  of  Pliny.5 

THALYSIA  (da?.voia),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter,6  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Demeter  alone,  as  it  is  described  by 
Theocritus  in  his  seventh  idyl,  and  by  the  gram¬ 
marians  who  wroie  the  argumenta  to  the  same. 
It  was  held  in  autumn,  after  the  harvest,  to  thank 
the  gods  for  the  beuetiis  they  had  conferred  upou 
men.7 

♦THAPSIA  (tfm/’ia).  a  plant  used  to  dye  yellow, 
which  some  lexicographers  make  to  be  the  Mullein, 
i.  e.,  Verbascurn  thapsus .  or  the  Thapsia  villosa  oi 
fcelida,  L.  Dierbach  holds  it  to  be  a  species  of 
deadly  carrot,  Thapsia  garganica;  but  Sprengel  pre¬ 
fers  the  Thapsia  aslcepium.  Stackhouse  is  doubtful 
even  as  to  that  genus.  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable,”  says  Adams,  “  that  the  Turbith  of  the 
Arabians  is  the  Thapsia  root  of  the  Greeks.”8 

THARGE'LIA  {■dapyy'Aia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thargelion,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,9  or,  according  to  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,10  in  honour  of  Helios 
and  the  Horae ;  the  latter  statement,  however,  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  the  former.  The  Apollc 
who  was  honoured  by  this  festival  was  the  Delian 
Apollo.11 

The  real  festival,  or  the  Thargelia  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  7th,  and  on  the  preceding  day  the  city  of  Ath¬ 
ens,  or  rather  its  inhabitants,  were  purified.12  The 
manner  in  which  this  purification  was  effected  is 
very  extraordinary,  and  is  certainly  a  remnant  of 
very  ancient  rites,  for  two  persons  were  put  to 
death  on  that  day,  and  the  one  died  on  behalf  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  on  behalf  of  the  women  of 
Athens.  The  name  by  which  these  victims  were 
designated  was  (papyasd :  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts,  both  of  them  were  men,  but  according  to 
others,  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of  the  women  was 
a  woman,  and  the  other  a  man.13  On  the  day  when 
the  sacrifice  was  to  be  performed,  the  victims  were 
led  out  of  the  city  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  upadiy c 
voyog,  played  on  the  flute.14  The  neck  of  the  one 

1.  (Aristot.,  II.  A.,  v.,24. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Adams, 
j  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  3.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  4.  (Geopon.,  xii., 
I  1.  —  Dioscor.,  ii.,  148. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  —  5.  (Dioscor., 

I  iv.,  96.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxvii.,  112.  —  Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 6. 
(Menand.  Rhet.,  quoted  by  Meursius.) — 7.  (Spanheim  ad  Calli- 
|  maoh.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  20  and  137. — WGstemann  ad  Theocrit. 
j  Idyll.,  vii.,  3.) — 8.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  154.  —  Theophr.,  II.  P.,  ;.x.,  9 

I  — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Etym.  Mag. —  Suidas,  s.  v  Dap 

yi)A ia.) — 10.  (Equit.,  1405.) — li.  (Athen., x.,p. 424.) — 12.  (Plut, 

Symp.,  viii.,  1. — Diog.  Laert.,  n.,  44. — Harpocr.,  s.  v  <l’appa«K  1 

|  — 13.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  fyapiiasot.) — 14.  (Hesycti.,  s  v.) 
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wiio  died  for  the  men  was  surrounded  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  black  figs,  that  of  the  other  with  a  garland 
of  white  ones  ;  and  while  they  were  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  their  destiny,  they  were  beaten  with 
rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs  and  other  things  were 
thrown  at  them  Cheese,  figs,  and  cake  were  put 
into  their  hands  that  they  might  eat  them.  They 
were  at  last  burned  on  a  funeral  pile  made  of  wild 
fig-wood,  and  their  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  sea 
and  scattered  to  the  winds.1 *  Some  writers  main¬ 
tain,  fi  om  a  passage  of  Ammonius,3  that  they  were 
thrown  into  the  sea  alive  ;  but  this  passage  leaves 
the  matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  wheth¬ 
er  this  expiatory  and  purifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  every  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the  vic¬ 
tims  ( <j>ap/j,anoi ),  as  well  as  from  the  whole  account 
of  Tzetzes,  which  is  founded  on  good  authorities, 
it  appears  highly  probable  that  this  sacrifice  only 
took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calamity  having  be¬ 
fallen  the  city  (voaovor/ f  rfjg  noXeug),  such  as  the 
plague,  a  famine,  &c.  What  persons  were  chosen 
as  victims  on  such  occasions  is  not  mentioned,  and 
we  only  learn  from  Suidas3  that  they  were  kept  at 
the  public  expense  (dr/poma  rpeipopevot).  But  they 
were  in  all  probability  criminals  sentenced  to  death, 
and  who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of 
their  condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  Tharge- 
lia.  In  the  earlier  times,  however,  they  were  not 
criminals,  but  either  cripples,*  or  persons  who  of¬ 
fered  to  die  voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coun¬ 
try  4 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargelia  was  solemnized 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon,  which  consisted  of  a 
cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense  of 
a  choragus.6  The  prize  of  the  victor  in  this  agon 
was  a  tripod,  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Pisistratus.7 
On  this  day  it  was  customary  for  persons  who  were 
adopted  into  a  family  to  be  solemnly  registered,  and 
received  into  the  genos  and  the  phratria  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  This  solemnity  was  the  same  as 
that  of  registering  one’s  own  children  at  the  apa- 
turia.8  (  Vid.  Adoption,  Greek.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there 
are  two  accounts.  According  to  Istrus,9  the  <j>ap- 
uciko'l  derived  their  name  from  one  Pharmacus, 
who,  having  stolen  the  sacred  vials  of  Apollo,  and 
being  caught  in  the  act  by  the  men  of  Achilles, 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was  commem- 
tiated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thargelia. 
Helladius,10  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  at  first 
these  expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purifying  the  city  of  contagious  diseases, 
as  the  Athenians,  after  the  death  of  the  Cretan 
Androgeus,  were  visited  by  the  plague.11 

THEA'TRUM  (ftearpov).  The  Athenians,  before 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  had  only  a  wooden  scaffold¬ 
ing  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed.  Such  a 
wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  for  the  time  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterward  pulled  down. 
The  first  drama  that  HSschylus  brought  upon  the 
stage  was  performed  upon  such  a  wooden  scaffold, 
and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular  and  ominous  coin¬ 
cidence,  that  on  that  occasion  (500  B  C.)  the  scaf¬ 
folding  broke  down.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  an  accident,  the  building  of  a  stone  theatre 
was  forthwith  commenced  on  the  southeastern  de- 


1.  (Tzetzes,  Chil.,  v.,  25.)  —  2.  (De  Different.  Vocab.,  p.  142, 
ed.  Valck.)  — 3.  (s.  v.  iappaKoi.) — 4.  (Teztzes,  1.  c. — Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.,  Ran.,  733.)  —5.  (Athen.,  ix.,  p.  370.  —  Suidas,  s.  v. 
Tiapdsrct  ) — 6.  (Lysias,  De  Muner.  accept.,  p.  255.  —  Antiphon, 
De  Choieut.,  c.  11. — Demosth.  in  Mid.,  p.  517.)  —  7.  (Suidas,  s. 
v.  IIuOiov.)— -8.  (Isaeus.  De  Apollod.  hered.,  c.  15. — De  Aristavch. 
hered.,  c.  8.) — 9.  (ap.  Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  467. — Etym.  Mag.  and  Har- 
pocrat.,  s.  v.  4>appax<Sf.) — 10.  (p.  534,  3.)  —  ll.  (Vid.  Meursius, 
Grsecia  Feriata,  s.  v.  Qapyr/Xia.  —  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyr.  Dicht- 
kunst  der  Hellen.,  i.,  p.  173,  &c.,  where  an  account  is  also  given 
of  the  Kpublnf  vopos.) 


scent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the  Lenaea  ;  for  :t  should 
be  observed  that  throughout  Greece  theatres  were 
always  built  upon  eminences,  or  on  the  sloping  side 
of  a  hill.  The  new  Athenian  theatre  was  bu  It  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and  appears  to  have  been  con¬ 
structed  with  great  skill  in  regard  to  its  acoustic 
and  perspective  arrangements,  but  the  name  of  the 
architect  is  not  known.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
dramas  were  performed  in  this  new  theatre  as  soon 
as  it  was  practicable,  and  before  it  was  completely 
finished,  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  B.C 
340,  unless  we  adopt  the  untenable  supposition  that 
the  completion  of  the  Attic  theatre  at  this  time  re¬ 
fers  to  a  second  theatre.1  During  this  long  inter¬ 
val  of  forty  olympiads,  theatres  were  erected  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  although  Athens 
was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  drama,  and  the  only 
place  which  produced  great  master-works  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  theatres  are  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Greece  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  and  the 
drama  connected  with  it  did  not  exist,  so  that  these 
buildings  were  devoted  to  other  public  exhibitions. 
Thus,  at  Athens  itself,  there  were,  in  later  times,  be¬ 
sides  the  theatre  in  the  Lenaea,  two  others,  viz.,  the 
’ k'/p'nznei.ov  and  the  eiri  'PtjyiMy  Searpov,  which 
were  not  destined  for  dramatic  performances,  but 
were  only  places  in  which  the  sophists  held  their 
declamations.  At  Sparta  there  was  a  theatre  of 
white  marble,3  in  which  assemblies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  held,  choral  dances  performed,  and  the 
like  ;3  for  the  festive  joy  of  Dionysus  and  the 
regular  drama  were  foreign  to  the  Spartans.  All 
the  theatres,  however,  which  were  constructed  in 
Greece,  were  probably  built  after  the  model  of  that 
of  Athens,  and,  with  slight  deviations  and  modifi¬ 
cations,  they  all  resembled  one  another  in  the  main 
points,  as  is  seen  in  the  numerous  ruins  of  theatres 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily. 
Some  of  them  were  of  prodigious  dimensions.  The 
theatre  of  Epidaurus,  in  the  grove  of  Asclepius,  of 
which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  excelled 
in  beauty  the  Roman  theatres,4  and  in  size  ever 
that  of  Megalopolis,  which  wTas  reckoned  the  largest 
theatre  in  Greece.5  The  great  number  of  ruins  of 
theatres  may  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  par 
tiality  of  the  Greeks  for  such  magnificent  buildings, 
and  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  The  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Argos  encloses  a  space  of  450  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  ;  the  theatre  of  Ephesus  is  even  660  feet  in 
diameter.  Upon  these  ruins,  see  the  works  of 
Clarke,  Dodwell,  Leake,  Hughes,  Arundell,  and  th*> 
Supplement  to  Stuart’s  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

The  construction  of  the  Greek  theatres  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  dispute  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  and,  although  all  the  best  writers  agree 
on  the  great  divisions  of  wlrch  a  theatre  consisted, 
the  details  are  in  many  cases  mere  matters  of  con¬ 
jecture.  The  Attic  theatre  was,  like  all  the  Greek 
theatres,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place  for 
the  spectators  formed  the  upper  or  northwestern, 
and  the  stage,  with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  the  south¬ 
eastern  part,  and  between  these  two  parts  lay  the 
orchestra.  We  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  di¬ 
visions  separately,  together  with  its  parts  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  annexed  plan, 
which  has  been  made  from  the  remains  of  Greek 
theatres  still  extant,  and  from  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  de¬ 
scribe  the  whole  or  parts  of  a  theatre,  especially  in 
Vitruvius  and  Pollux. 

1.  The  place  for  the  spectators  was,  in  a  narrow¬ 
er  sense  of  the  wrord,  called  -diarpov.  The  seats 

1.  (Paus.,  i.,  29,  $  16. — Plut.,  Vit.  x,  Orat.,  p.  841,  c. ;  8S2 

c.)  —  2.  (Paus.,  ill.,  14.  )  1.)— 3.  (Athen..  iv.,  p.  139;  xiv.,  j 

631.) — 4.  (Paus  .  ii. ,  27.  i  5  )— 5.  (Paus.,  viii.,  32,  t>  1.) 
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H>i  tlie  spectators,  which  were  in  most  cases  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  consisted  of  rows  of  benches  rising 
one  above  another  ;  the  rows  themselves  (a)  formed 
parts  (nearly  three  fourths)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  were  at  intervals  divided  into  compartments 
by  one  or  more  broad  passages  (i)  running  between 
them,  and  parallel  with  the  benches.  These  pas 
sages  were  called  Sia^upara  or  Kararopai,  Latin 
fracinctiones,1 *  and  w'hen  the  concourse  of  people 
was  very  great  in  a  theatre,  many  persons  might 
stand  in  them.  One  side  of  such  a  passage  formed 
towards  the  upper  rows  of  benches  a  wall,  in  which, 
in  some  theatres,  though  perhaps  not  at  Athens, 
niches  were  excavated,  which  contained  metal  ves¬ 
sels  (Tixeid)  to  increase  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
stage  and  orchestra.®  Across  the  rows  of  benches 
ran  stairs,  by  which  persons  might  ascend  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest.  But  these  stairs  ran  :n 
straight  lines  only  from  one  praecinctio  to  another, 
and  the  stairs  in  the  next  series  of  rows  were  just 
between  the  two  stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  bench¬ 
es.  By  this  course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  di¬ 
vided  into  a  number  of  compartments  resembling 
cones  from  which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they 
weie  termed  /cep/a'def,  and  in  Latin  cunei.  The 
whole  of  the  place  for  the  spectators  (dearpov)  was 
sometimes  designated  by  the  name  koIIov,  Latin 
cavea,  it  being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the 
rock.  Above  the  highest  rcw  of  benches  there  rose 
a  covered  portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded 
in  height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contrib¬ 
uted  to  increase  the  acoustic  effect.3  The  entran¬ 
ces  to  the  seats  of  the  spectators  were  partly  un¬ 
der  ground,  and  led  to  the  lowest  rows  of  benches, 
while  the  upper  rows  must  have  been  accessible 
from  above.4 

2.  The  orchestra  (opxvorpa)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
<t  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it  be¬ 
ing  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  wTas 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  ev- 

1.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  3  and  7.  —  Bekker,  Anecdot.,  p.  270.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  iv.,  123.  —  Harpocrat.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  Kararo/i tj.)  —  2. 
(Vitruv.,  i.,  1,  ()  9  ;  v.,4. — Stieglitz,  Arc.h9ol.der  Baukunst,  &c., 
ii..  1,  p  150.) — 3.  (Apuleius,  Met.,  iii.,  p.  49,  Bip.) — 4.  (Pollux, 
Pnom.,  iv.,  123. — Athen.,  xiv.,  622.) 
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olutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was  cov 
erved  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  element 
out  of  which  the  drama  rose,  so  the  orchestra  was 
originally  the  most  important  part  of  a  theatre  :  it 
formed  the  centre  round  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  were  grouped.  In  the  centre  of  the  cii 
cle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  dv/uelri,  that  is,  the  al 
tar  of  Dicnysus  (d),  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to 
the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the 
distance  from  which  was  precisely  the  length  of  a 
radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  orches¬ 
tra  comprised  the  broad  passages  (irdpoici,  e)  on 
each  side  between  the  projecting  wings  of  ths  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  through  which  the 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra.  The  chorus  general¬ 
ly  arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele 
and  the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square 
form,  and  was  used  for  various  purposes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  different  plays,  suen  as  a  funer¬ 
al  monument,  an  altar,  &c.  It  was  made  of  boards, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sid.°.s  with  steps.  It  thus 
stood  upon  a  raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes 
occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute- play¬ 
er,  and  the  rhabdophori.1  The  flute-player,  as  well 
as  the  prompter  {imoBohevc,  monitor),  were  generally 
placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  face  the  stage, 
and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators.*  The  orches¬ 
tra,  as  well  as  the  i ^earpov,  lay  under  the  open  sky  : 
a  roof  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
prooably  ascended  the  stage  whenever  it  took  a  real 
part  in  the  action  itself.  The  back  side  of  the  stage 
was  closed  by  a  wall  called  the  okt/vji  or  scena,  from 
which  on  each  side  a  wring  projected,  which  was 
called  the  napaonTjviov.  The  wrhole  depth  of  the 
stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only  comprised  a 
segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra.  The  whole 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra  was  termed 
the  proscenium  ( npocsKpviov ),  and  was  what  we 
should  call  the  real  stage.  That  part  of  it  which 
was  nearest  to  the  orchestra,  and  where  the  actors 
stood  when  they  spoke,  was  the  loyeiov,  also  called 
otcp'i6ac  or  oKpifiavrec,  in  Latin  pulpitum,  which  was, 


1.  (Muller,  Dissert,  on  the  Eumen.  of  .fls. ;  j  as,  p.  249,  &c. 

transl.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Reipubl.  Gerenii  Prcec.  ,p  M3,  E. — Athen 

xiv.,  p.  631  ) 
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pf  course,  raised  above  the  orchestra,  and  probably 
on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What  the  viz ookt/viov 
was  is  not  clear  ;  some  think  that  it  was  a  place  to 
which  the  actors  withdrew  when  they  had  acted 
their  paits,  others  think  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
%ovlarpa  ;l  but,  as  it  is  stated  that  the  vkogktiviov 
was  adorned  with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  wall  under  the  Aoyeiov  which  faced 
the  orchestra  and  the  spectators.  The  uKyvy  or 
tana  was,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  wall 
'*  !  icl.  closed  the  stage  {proscenium  and  logeum) 
from  behind.  It  represented  a  suitable  background, 
or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on. 
Before  the  play  began  it  was  covered  with  a  cur¬ 
tain  {irapaizeTao/ia,  npoaKT/viov,  avXaiai,  Latin  au- 
l<za  or  siparium *).  When  the  play  began  this  curtain 
was  let  down,  and  was  rolled  up  on  a  roller  under¬ 
neath  the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  logeum  were 
never  concealed  from  the  spectators.  As  regards 
the  scenery  represented  on  the  ouyvij,  it  was  differ¬ 
ent  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric  drama,  and 
for  each  of  these  kinds  of  poetry  the  scenery  must 
have  been  capable  of  various  modifications,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  character  of  each  individual  play ;  at 
least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  various  trage¬ 
dies,  is  evident  from  the  scenes  described  in  the 
tragedies  still  extant.  In  the  latter,  however,  the 
background  (crKijvy),  in  most  cases,  represented  the 
front  of  a  palace  with  a  door  in  the  centre  (t),  which 
was  called  the  royal  door.  This  palace  generally 
consisted  of  two  stories  ( dioreyla 3),  and  upon  its 
flat  roof  there  appears  o  have  been  some  elevated 
place,  from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was 
going  on  at  a  distance.4 *  The  palace  presented  on 
each  side  a  projecting  wing,  each  of  which  had  its 
separate  entrance.  These  wings  generally  repre¬ 
sented  the  habitations  of  guests  and  visiters.  All 
the  three  doors  must  have  been  visible  to  the  spec¬ 
tators.*  The  protagonistes  always  entered  the 
stage  through  the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  deuter- 
agonistes  and  tritagonistes  through  those  on  the 
right  and  left  wings.  In  tragedies  like  the  Prome¬ 
theus,  the  Persians,  Philoctetes  hEdipus  at  Colonus, 
and  others,  the  background  d'd  not  represent  a  pal¬ 
ace.  There  are  other  pieces,  again,  in  which  the 
scena  must  have  been  changed  in  the  course  of  the 
performance,  as  in  the  Eumenides  of  JUschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  were 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechani¬ 
cal  parts  of  stage  performance,  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  brought  to  great  per¬ 
fection.  The  scena  in  the  satyric  drama  appears 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district,  with 
hills  and  grottoes ;  in  comedy  the  scena  represented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwellings 
or  the  habitations  of  slaves.6  The  art  of  scene¬ 
painting  must  have  been  applied  long  before  the 
time  of  Sophocles,  although  Aristotle7  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  him.  (Fid.  Painting,  p.  707.) 

The  machines  in  the  Greek  theatres  were  ex¬ 
tremely  numerous,  but  we  are  in  many  cases  un¬ 
able  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effects.  We  shall  only  mention  the  most  important 
among  them.  1.  The  iz eplanToi  (m)  stood  near  the 
two  side  entrances  of  the  scena ;  their  form  was 
that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  single  turn  they  produced 
a  charge  in  the  scenery.8  2.  The  Xapuviot  <c 'kip.a- 
Ktf,  or  the  Charonian  steps,  by  which  the  shades 
ascended  from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.9  3. 


1.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  S/o/w? )— 2.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. 

Athei..,  xiii.,  p.  587. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.) — 3.  (11.  ib.,  iv., 

129.) — 4.  (Xurip.,  Phoeniss.,  88,  &c.)— 5.  (Vitruv.,  v.,  7.)— 6. 

"Id.  v.,  8,  t)  1. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  125.) — 7.  (Poet.,  iv.,  16.) — 

8.  1  Pitruv.,  v.,  7. — Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  126.) — 9.  (Id.,  iv.,  132.) 
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The  pijxav*h  upady,  or  euoypa,  a  machine  by  wh.cc 
gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing  throi  gh  or 
floating  in  the  air ;  hence  the  proverb,  Deus  ex  ma- 
china .l  4.  The  et-uorpa  or  ekkvk?lt)[ui.  (Vid.  E'ios- 
tra.)  5.  The  i?eo^,oyeto»',  an  especial  elevated  place 
above  the  scena  for  the  Olympian  gods  when  they 
had  to  appear  in  their  full  majesty.*  6.  The  (ipov - 
teIov,  a  machine  for  imitating  thunder.  It  appears 
to  have  been  placed  underneath  the  stage,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  large  brazen  vessels  in  which 
stones  were  rolled.3  Respecting  several  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  less  importance,  see  Pollux,  iv.  n epl  psput 
dsarpov. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differer- 
ces  which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres 
still  extant,  from  the  description  we  have  given 
above.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the 
theatres  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time, 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was 
converted  into  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes, 
musicians,  and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient 
stage  (proscenium  and  logeum)  remained  destined, 
as  before,  for  the  actors  in  the  regular  drama.  This 
lower  stage  was  sometimes  called  thymeis  cr  or¬ 
chestra.4 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in  similar 
positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is  still  clear 
from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at  Tusculum 
and  Faesulae.*  The  Romans  themselves,  however, 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and,  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  in  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterward  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such  tem¬ 
porary  scaffoldings.  In  the  mean  while  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than  in 
the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres,  adorned 
with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were  erected  at 
Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre  was  made 
a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  censors, 
and  was  advancing  towards  completion,  when  Scip¬ 
io,  in  155  B.C.,  persuaded  the  senate  to  command 
the  building  to  be  pulled  down,  as  injurious  to  public 
morality.6  Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  the¬ 
atre  which  M.  ffUmilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  aedile- 
ship,  58  B.C.,  see  Pliny.7  Its  scena  consisted  of 
three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made  of 
white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  glass,  and  the  upper 
one  of  gilt  wood.  The  cavea  contained  80,000 
spectators.8  In  55  B.C.,  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first 
stone  theatre  at  Rome,  near  the  Campus  Martius. 
It  was  of  great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  after  the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene  :  it  contain¬ 
ed  40,000  spectators.9  C.  Curio  built,  in  50  B  C.,  two 
magnificent  wooden  theatres  close  by  one  another, 
which  might  be  changed  into  one  amphitheatre.16 
After  the  time  of  Pompey,  however,  other  stone 
theatres  were  erected,  as  the  theatre  of  Marcellus, 
which  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  called  after  hia 
nephew  Marcellus;11  and  that  of  Balbus,19  whence 
Suetonius' 3  uses  the  expression  per  trina  theeira. 

1.  (Pollux,  iv.,  126,  128,  131.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  ’Ecvpmia.  —  He- 
sych.,  s.  v.  KpdSri-) — 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  130.— Phot.,  Lex., 
p.  597.)  —  3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  130.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  Bpovrrj. — 
Vitruv.,  v.,  7.)— 4.  (Muller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299  )— 5. 
(Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  iii.,  p.  364,  &o.)  —  6.  (Liv.,  Epit .,  48.) 
—  7.  (II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  t)  7.)  —8.  (Comp.  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiv., 
17.)  — 9.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  t)  7.  —  Compare  Drunann, 
Gesch.jRom’s,  iv.,  p.  570,  &c.)— 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.  24,  f 
8.) — 11.  (Dion  Cass.,  iliii.,  49.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  12  —IS 
(Plin.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Octav.,  44.) 
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The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  thi  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orchestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi¬ 
circle  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orchestra  likewise 
formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of  which 
formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The  Roman  or¬ 
chestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  was  not  destined 
or  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats  for  senators 
»od  other  distinguished  persons,  such  as  foreign 
ambassadors,  which  are  called  “  primus  subselliorum 
ordc.”  In  the  year  68  B.C.,  the  tribune  L.  Roscius 
Otho  carried  a  law  which  regulated  the  places  in 
the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  different  classes 
of  Roman  citizens  :  it  enacted  that  fourteen  ordines 
of  benches  vere  to  be  assigned  as  seats  to  the  equi- 
tes *  1  Hence  these  quatuordecim  ordines  are  some¬ 
times  mentioned,  without  any  farther  addition,  as  the 
honorary  seats  of  the  equites.  They  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  close  behind  the  seats  of  the  senators  and  ma- 
pistrates,  and  thus  consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches 


imnu,  iiately  behind  the  orchestra.  Velleius1 *  anc 
Cicero*  speak  of  this  law  in  a  manner  to  lead  us  t& 
infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites  a  light 
which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another  part  of 
this  law  was,  that  spendthrifts,  and  persons  reduced 
in  their  circumstances  ( decoctores ),  whether  through 
their  own  fault  or  not,  and  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order,  should  no 
longer  occupy  the  seats  assigned  to  their  order,  but 
occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for  them.*  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus  the  senate  made  a  decree,  that 
foreign  ambassadors  should  no  longer  enjoy  the 
privilege  mentioned  above,  as  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas 
sadors.  The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the 
people  by  the  same  decree  :  the  same  was  the  case 
with  women,  praetextati  and  paedagog:.*  This  sep¬ 
aration  consisted  probably  in  one  or  more  cunei 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  persons.  The 
following  woodcut  contains  a  probable  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  a  Roman  theatre. 

For  a  fuller  account  of  the  construction  of  Greek 


nna  Roman  theatres,  see  the  commentators  on  Vi¬ 
truvius,*  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  Das  Theater  zu  Alhen ,  hin- 
sichtlich  auf  Architectur,  Scenerie  und  Darstcllungs 
Kunst  iiberhau.pt,  Berlin,  1818,  8vo.  —  G.  C.  W. 
Schneider,  Das  Attische  Theaterwesen,  zum  bessern 
Verstehcn  der  Griech.  Dramatiker. — Stieglitz,  Arch'd- 
ologie  dcr  Baukunst  der  Griech.  u.  Romer,  ii.,  1. — G. 
Ferrara,  Storia  e  descrip,  de'  princip.  teatri  ant.  e 
moderni,  Milano,  1830. — The  supplement  to  Stuart’s 
Antiq  of  Athens.  A  general  outline  is  also  given 
by  Muller,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Lit.,  i.,  p.  299,  &c. ;  and  by 
Bode,  Gesch.  der  dramat.  Dichtkunst  d.  Hellen.,  i., 
p.  156,  &c. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  a  few  points  respecting  the 
attendance  in  the  Greek  theatres.  Theatrical  rep¬ 
resentations  at  Athens  began  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  breakfast  ;s  and  when  the  concourse  of 
people  was  expected  to  be  great,  persons  would 
even  go  to  occupy  their  seats  in  the  night.  The 
sun  could  not  be  very  troublesome  to  the  actors,  as 
they  were,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  by  the 
buildings  surrounding  the  stage,  and  the  spectators 
protected  themselves  against  it  by  hats  with  broad 
brims.4  When  the  weather  was  fine,  especially  at 
the  Dionysiac  festivals  in  spring,  the  people  appear- 


1.  (Lir  ,  Epit.,  99.  —  Ascon.  ad  Cornel.,  p.  78,  ed.  Orell.)  — 2. 
0.  c.) — 3.  (ASschin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  p.  466. — Athen.,  xi.,  p.  464.) — 
<  CSiudax,  s.  v.  Iltrmos  and  AuaKiov.) 
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ed  with  garlands  on  their  heads ;  when  it  wa^  cold, 
as  at  the  Lenaea  in  January,  they  used  to  wrap 
themselves  up  in  their  cloaks.4  When  a  storm  or 
a  shower  of  rain  came  on  suddenly,  the  spectators 
took  refuge  in  the  porticoes  behind  the  stage,  or  in 
those  above  the  uppermost  row  of  benches.  Those 
who  wished  to  sit  comfortably  brought  cushions 
with  them.*  As  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  theatri¬ 
cal  performances  to  last  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
the  spectators  required  refreshments,  and  we  find 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  several  plays  they 
used  to  take  wine  and  cakes.7 

The  whole  of  the  cavea  in  the  Attic  theatre  must 
have  contained  about  50,000  spectators.  The  places 
for  generals,  the  archons,  priests,  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dors,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  were  in  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  and  nearest  to  the  orches¬ 
tra,*  and  they  appear  vo  have  been  sometime* 
covered  with  a  sort  of  canopy.9  The  rows  of 
benches  above  these  were  occupied  by  the  senate 
of  500,  those  next  in  succession  by  the  ephebi,  and 
the  rest  by  the  people  of  Athens.  But  it  would 
seem  that  they  did  not  sit  indiscriminately,  but  that 
the  better  places  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the 

1.  (ii.,  32.) — 2.  (Pro  Muren.,  19.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Philipp.,  ii.,  18.) 
4.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  44.) — 5.  (Suidas,  1.  c.) — 6.  (jEsch.,  c.  Ctesiph., 

1.  c. — Theophr.,  Char.,  2  )  —  7.  (Athen.,  xi.,  p.  464  —  Aristot 

Eth.  Nicom.,  x.,  5.j — 8.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  121  ;  viii  ,  133 

Schol.  ad  Aristoph  ,  Equit.,  572.)- -9  (-Eschin.,  1.  c.) 
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othei  3,  and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  axe  a  place 
for  which  he  had  not  paid.1 *  The  question  whether 
in  Greece,  and  more  especially  at  Athens,  women 
were  present  at  the  performance  of  tragedies,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  modern  scholars,  as  we  have  scarcely  any 
passage  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the  presence  of 
women  is  stated  as  a  positive  fact.  But  Jacobs3 
and  Passow3  have  placed  it  almost  beyond  doubt, 
from  the  various  allusions  made  by  ancient  writers, 
that  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  during  the 
performance  of  tragedies.  This  opinion  is  now  per¬ 
fectly  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Athenaeus,4  which 
has  been  quoted  by  Becker5  in  corroboration  of  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  above-mentioned  w’riters 
had  come.  In  this  passage' we  find  that  at  Athens, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  theatre  consisted  of  men  and  women. 
We  have,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  women  were  not  present  at  come¬ 
dies,  while  boys  might  be  present  both  at  tragedy 
and  comedy.6  The  seats  which  women  occupied 
in  the  Greek  theatres  appear  to  have  been  separated 
from  those  of  the  men.7 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  pre¬ 
venting  excesses,  the  ancients  had  a  sort  of  theatre- 
police  ;  the  persons  who  held  this  office  were  called 
in  Greece  f)a66o(f>bpoi  or  fra6dovxoi,  and  at  Rome 
Prctcones .8 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatres 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  see  a  very  good  dis¬ 
sertation  of  Becker,  in  his  Charikles.9 

*THEBATCUS  LAPIS  (Qj/fiaiubg  XiOoq),  a  species 
of  Porphyry,  according  to  the  more  correct  opinion, 
and  not  a  kind  of  marble,  as  has  been  supposed  by 
many  writers.  It  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  was  also 
called  Pyropcecilus.10 

♦THEION  (deiov),  Sulphur.  “Pliny  and  Isido- 
rus,”  says  Adams,  “  describe  four  kinds  of  sulphur. 
The  uTrvpov  of  Dioscorides,  or  the  Sulphur  vivum  of 
the  Latins,  is  native  sulphur.  The  Sulphur  ignem 
expertum  (to  irenvpupivov)  is  sulphur  which  has 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.”  “  Sulphur 
{SeIov)  was  applied  by  the  ancients,”  observes  Dr. 
Moore,  “  to  various  uses  in  medicine  and  other  arts. 
For  the  use  of  the  physician  was  required  translu¬ 
cent  native  sulphur,  which  the  Greeks  called  anv- 
pov.  That  which  had  been  freed  from  impurities 
by  an  artificial  process,  which  had  passed  the  fire, 
was  called  nenvpupevov,  and  distinguished  into  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  appropriated  to  various  uses,  according, 
probably,  to  their  several  degrees  of  purity.  Thus, 
one  kind  was  used  for  fumigating  woollens,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  whiter  and  softer;  another  for  making 
matches  :  purposes  to  which  sulphur  yet  continues 
to  be  applied.  The  employment  of  it  in  expiation 
and  lustration,  which  was  very  common,  we  find 
referred  to  by  many  ancient  authors.”11 

THE'CAl  (dr/tcai).  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

♦THELYCRANEI'A  ({hjXvicpavela),  the  Cornus 
sanguined ,  or  Dogberry.13 

♦THELYPT'ERIS  (■&rjlvTvrepig),  a  plant.  Stack- 
house  holds  the  dyTivnTepig  of  Theophrastus  to  be 
the  Acrostichum  Thelypteris.  Sprengel  makes  the 
drj/.wTEoig  of  Dioscorides  to  be  the  Asplenium  Jilix 
femina.  Bernh.  ( Polypodium ,  L.).13 

♦THELYPHONON  (• &iji,v<j>6vov ),  called  also 

1.  (Plat.,  Apolog-.,  p.  26. — jElian,  V.  H.,  ii.,  13. — Demosth.  in 
Mid.,p.  572) — 2.  (Vermischt.  Schrift.,  iv.,  p.  272.) — 3.  (inZim- 
nermann’s  Zeitschr.  fur  die  Alterth.,  1837,  n.  39.) — 4.  (xii.,  p. 
534.)  —  5.  (Charikles,  ii.,  p.  560.) — 6.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  9. — 
Is*us,  De  Ciron.  heied.,  p.  206. — Aristoph.,  Nub.,  •  537,  &c. — 
Lucian,  De  Gymn.,22.) — 7.  (Gottlingin  the  Rhein.  Mus.,  1834, 
p.  103,  <fcc.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Pax,  718.)  — 9.  (ii.,  p. 
249,  278.) — 10  (Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  134.) — 11.  (Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v. — Moore’s  Anc.  Mineral.,  p.  102,  103.) — 12.  (The¬ 
ophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  4. —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 13.  (The- 
»ohr.,  H  P.,  ix..  18. — Dioscor..  iv  ,  184  —  Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


I  SCORPION  ( oKopniov ),  a  plant,  about  Wi  th  Stack 
house  is  quite  undecided.  “  Sprengel  suggests  that 
it  may  be  the  Doronicum  pardalianches,  or  Scorpion- 
rooted  Leopard’s-bane.  This  opinion  is  also  sup. 
ported  by  Bauhin.”1 

THENS-E  or  TENS-E  (for  the  orthography  and 
etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  doubtful,  although 
the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate)  were 
highly-ornamented  sacred  vehicles,  which,  in  the 
solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities,  with  all  their  decora¬ 
tions,  to  the  pulvinaria,  and,  after  the  sports  were 
over,  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.3  We  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  their  precise  form  ;  for,  although  we  find 
several  representations  upon  ancient  medals  and 
other  works  of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  sun- chariot  of  Elagabalus,3  yet  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any,  of  these 
are  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were  drawn  by 
horses  (Plutarch4  calls  them  ■dquoag),  and  escoited 
(deducere)  by  the  chief  senators  in  robes  of  state, 
who,  along  with  pueri  patrimi  (vid.  Patrimi),  laid 
hold  of  the  bridles  and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted 
to  drag  the  carriage  (for  ducere  is  used  as  well  as 
deducere *),  by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  (and  hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo). 
So  sacred  was  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one  of 
the  horses  knocked  up,  or  the  driver  took  the  reins 
in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  recommence 
the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant  boys  to 
let  go  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profanation.6 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in  ten¬ 
sae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva,7  to  which  number  Mars 
is  usually  added  on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,* 
but  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  merely  states 
that,  at  the  Circensian  games  celebrated  A.D.  216, 
the  statue  of  Mars,  which  was  in  the  procession 
(nopTreiov),  fell  down ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that 
Dionysius,9  in  his  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men’s  shoulders,  i.  e.,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  deities,  however,  received  this  hon¬ 
our,  seems  probable  from  the  expression  of  Cicero, 
in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  last  Verrine 
oration,  “  omnesque  dii,  qui  vehiculis  tensarum  solem- 
nes  ccetus  ludorum  initis,”  though  we  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  who  these  gods  were.  We  frequently  hear, 
indeed,  of  the  chariot  of  Juno,10  of  Cybele,11  and 
many  others;  but,  as  these  are  not  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the  im¬ 
pious  flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
of  the  gods  to  the  circus  in  a  complete  chariot  (appa 
o?iov,  that  is,  a  tensa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere  fercu- 
lum),  and  that  this  chariot  should  stand  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter.13 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at  Pa- 
premis  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus13  imagined  to  be  identical 


1.  (Theophr.,  1.  c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Cic  inVerr  , 
ii.,  1,  59.  and  note  a.  Pseudo-Ascon.,  iii.,  27  ;  v.,  72.  —  Serv  ad 

Virg.,  A2n.,  i.,  21.  —  Festus,  s.  v. —  Diomedes,  i.,  p.  372,  ed. 
Putsch.  —  Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  40.  —  Tertull.,  De  Spect.,  7.)  — i. 

(Herodian,  v.,  6.  —  Vid.  Vaillant,  Numis.  Imp.,  tom  ii.,  p.  269 
— Ginzrot,  Die  Wagen  und  Fahrwerke,  <fcc.,  tab.  xlii.,  fig.  6.)— 

4.  (Coriolan.,  25.) — 5.  (Liv.,  v.,  41.) — 6.  (Liv.,  1.  c. — Plut.,  1.  c 

— Ascon.,  1.  c. — Amob.  adv.  Gent.,  iv.,  31,  compared  with  the 

oration  De  Harusp.  Resp.,  11. — Tertull.,  De  Coron.  Mil.,  13,  aud 

De  Spectac.,  7.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  43.)  —  7.  (Suet.,  Vespas.,  5. — 

Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  40  ;  1.,  8  ;  lxvi.,  1.) — 8.  (lxxviii.,  8.) — 9.  (vii. 

72.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  531.)  — 11  (./En.,  vi„  784.)  —  1° 

(Dion  Cass.,  xliii  15,  21,  45  xliv.,  6.) — 13.  (ii.,  63.) 
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with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in  a  chapel  made 
of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also,  in  the  account  given 
by  Athenaeus,1  after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the 
gorgeous  pageant  at  Aiexandrea,  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Bac¬ 
chus  of  prodigious  size,  most  costly  materials,  and 
most  elaborate  workmanship,  which  was  dragged 
by  180  men,  and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a 
parallel  in  modern  times  in  the  usages  which  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S. 
Rosolia  at  Palermo. 

(Scheffer,  De  Re  Vehiculari,  c.  24. — Ginzrot,  Die 
Wdgen  und  Fahrwerke  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  c. 
55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
illows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  farther  than  his 
authorities  warrant.) 

THEODOSIA'NUS  CODEX.  (Vid.  Codex  The- 

ODOS1ANUS.) 

THEOPHA'NIA  ( fteoQuvia ),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the  Delphians 
filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had  been  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Delphic  god  by  Croesus.2  Valekenaer  on 
Herodotus3  thought  that  the  reading  was  corrupt, 
and  that  0 eo&via  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is 
well  known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Del¬ 
phians.4  But  both  festivals  are  mentioned  together 
by  Pollux6  and  Philostratus.6  An  agon  called  the- 
oxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  in 
honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.7  But  no  particulars 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known. 

THEORTA  (fteupia).  ( Vid.  Theoroi.) 

THEOR'ICA  ( fteupma. ).  Under  this  name,  at 
Athens,  were  comprised  the  moneys  expended  on 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertainments  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  and  also  moneys  distributed  among  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  largesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi¬ 
vals  at  Athens  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.8  Be¬ 
sides  those  which  were  open  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  people,  there  were  many  confined  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  tribe,  deme,  and  house.  These  last 
were  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  who  celebrated  them.  At  the  most  important 
of  the  public  festivals,  such  as  the  Dionysia,  Pana- 
t.henaea,  Eleusinia,  Thargelia,  and  some  others, 
there  were  not  on’y  sacrifices,  but  processions,  the¬ 
atrical  exhibitions,  gymnastic  contests,  and  games, 
celebrated  with  great  splendour  and  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense.  A  portion  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by 
the  individuals  upon  whom  the  burden  of  'keiTovpyia 
devolved  ;  but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  lar¬ 
ger  part,  was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  De¬ 
mosthenes  complains  that  more  money  was  spent 
on  a  single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than 
on  any  military  expedition.9  The  religious  embas¬ 
sies  to  Delos  and  other  places,  and  especially  those 
to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Pythian 
games,  drew  largely  upon  the  public  exchequer, 
though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell  upon  the  wealthier 
citizens  who  conducted  them.10 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure  ap¬ 
parently  harmless,  though  from  a  small  beginning 
they  afterward  rose  to  a  height  most  injurious  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drama  used  to  be 
performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the  entrance 
was  free  to  all  citizens  who  chose  to  go.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  eagerness  to  gei  n  led  to 
much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one  v ccasion, 
about  B.C.  500,  the  scaffolding  which  supported 


1  (v.,  c.  27,  &c.) — 2.  (Herod.,  i.,  51.) — 3.  (1.  c.) — 4.  (Plut., 

De  h:s  qui  sero  a  num.  pun.,  p.  557,  F. — Polemon  ap.  Athen., 

ix.,  p.  372.)— 5.  (i.,  34.)— 6.  (Vit.  Apoll.,  iv.,  31.) — 7.  (Schol.  ad 

Pind.,  01.,  vii.,  156;  ix.,  146.)  —  8.  (De  Rep.  Ath.,  iii.,  8.) — 9. 

(Philip  .  i.,  50.) — 10  (Sehomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr  ,  305.) 
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the  roof  fell  in,  and  caused  great  alarm,  ft  was 
then  determined  that  the  entrance  should  nc  longer 
be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  place  was  fixed  at  two 
obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  lessee  of  the  theatre 
(called  ftearpuvTje,  ft  ear  pond)  Arp;,  or  upxiTtKTuv),  who 
undertook  to  keep  it  in  repair  and  constantly  ready 
for  use  on  coadition  of  being  allowed  to  receive 
the  profits.  This  payment  continued  to  be  exacted 
after  the  stone  theatre  was  built.  Pericles,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  poorer  classes,  passed  a  law  which  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  receive  the  price  of  admission  from 
the  state ;  after  which,  all  those  citizens  who  were 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  places  applied  for  the 
money  in  the  public  assembly,  which  was  then  fre¬ 
quently  held  in  the  theatre.1  In  process  of  time 
this  donation  was  extended  to  other  entertainments 
besides  theatrical  ones,  the  sum  of  two  oboli  being 
given  to  each  citizen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festival 
lasted  two  days,  four  oboli ;  and  if  three,  six  oboli, 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  largesses  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  diuSeXia.  The  sums  thus  given 
varied  at  different  times,  and,  of  course,  depended 
on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer.  These  dis¬ 
tributions  of  money,  like  those  of  grain  and  flour, 
were  called  diavopai  or  diadooetc.  They  were  often 
made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the  allies  were  present, 
and  saw  the  surplus  of  their  tribute  distributed 
from  the  orchestra.  The  appetite  of  the  people  for 
largesses  grew  by  encouragement,  stimulated  from 
time  to  time  by  designing  demagogues  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  poorer  classes.2  Bockh  calculate? 
that  from  25  to  30  talents  were  spent  upon  them 
annually.8 

So  large  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  upon 
shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  resources 
which  were  demanded  for  services  of  a  more  im¬ 
portant  nature.  By  the  ancient  law,  the  whole  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  annual  revenue  wrhich  remained  After 
the  expense  of  the  civil  administration  (rd  nspiov- 
ra  xpvpa~a  TVC  dioua'/creug)  was  to  be  carried  to  thf 
military  fund,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Pericles  vari¬ 
ous  demagogues  had  sprung  up,  who  induced  the 
people  to  divert  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
other  branches  of  civil  expenditure  into  the  theo¬ 
ric  fund,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  whole 
surplus,  and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
war  or  defence  were  left  to  depend  upon  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  contributions  or  property-tax  ( eio<j>opai ). 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulus, 
of  whom  Theopompus  says  that  rdf  npooodovg  ica- 
Tapuodo<popC)v  diereXei,*  to  perpetuate  this  system. 
He  passed  a  law,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence 
to  propose  that  the  theoric  fund  should  be  applied 
to  military  service.  In  B.C.  353,  Apollodorus  car¬ 
ried  a  decree  empowering  the  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be  applied  to 
the  purpose  of  war,  for  which  he  was  indicted  by 
a  ypacjiTi  napavdfiuv,  convicted  and  fined,  and  the  de¬ 
cree  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  course.5  The 
law  of  Eubulus  was  a  source  of  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecutions  of  his 
schemes  for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at 
last,  but  not  before  B.C.  339,  to  have  succeeded  in 
repealing  it.* 

In  the  earlier  times  there  wras  no  person  or 
board  of  persons  expressly  appointed  to  manage 
the  theoric  fund.  The  money  thus  appropriated 
was  disbursed  by  the  hellenotamiae.  After  the  an¬ 
archy,  the  largess  system  having  been  restored  by 
Agyrrhius,  a  board  of  managers  was  appointed, 


1.  (Sehomann,  ib.,  219.) — 2.  (Philip.,  iv.,  141.) — 3.  (Staatsh. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  241.)— 4.  (Athen.,  iv.,  166.)— 5.  (Demosth.  c 
Neser.,  1346-1348.) — 6.  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s.  v.  OeiopiKii  o< 
|  RvfiovXof. — Bockh,  ib.,  i..  232-240  -  Schema- n,  ib,  307.) 
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who  were  called  upxv  TV  deopuci  ol  ini  to  $ew- 
oinbv  reraypevoi  or  KexctpoTOvr/pivoi,  BeupiKT)  upxv, 
&c.  They  were  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  the 
period  of  the  great  Dionysia,  one  from  each  tribe. 
In  the  time  of  Eubulus  many  other  branches  of  the 
administration  were  place.’  under  the  control  of 
this  board,  as  the  management  of  the  civil  expend¬ 
iture,  the  office  of  the  apodectae,  the  building  of 
docks,  arsenals,  streets,  &c.  This  was  dictated  by 
an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  no  part 
of  the  revenue  should  be  improperly  diverted  from 
the  theoric  fund,  which  they  thought  would  be 
prevented  by  increasing  the  powers  of  its  mana¬ 
gers.  But  these  extraordinary  powers  appear  not 
to  have  been  of  long  continuance.1 * 

THEOROI  (i9 eupoi)  were  persons  sent  on  special 
missions  (fteupiai)  to  perform  some  religious  duty, 
as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  offer  a  sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  explained  by  the 
grammarians  :  deonponoi,  r)  ol  fieiopevoi,  r/  ol  <j>povrc- 
{ovreg  nepi  ra  deicr  ol  elg  dvoiav  nep.nop.evoi  ical 
ioprag  Kai  navrjyvpeig  Kai  xpvaTVp^a  i  There  were 
in  some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  J2ginetans, 
Trcezenians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official 
priests  called  fteupol,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult 
oracles,  interpret  the  responses,  &c.,  as  among  the 
Spartans  there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by 
the  kings  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.3  At 
Athens  there  were  no  official  persons  called  deupol, 
but  the  name  was  given  to  those  citizens  who  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time  to  conduct  religious 
embassies  to  various  places ;  of  which  the  most 
important  were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olym¬ 
pian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games,  those 
(hat  went  to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi,  and  those 
•‘hat  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Delos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival  in  re¬ 
vival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.4  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was  de¬ 
frayed  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  wealthy 
citizens,  to  whom  the  management  of  them  was 
intrusted,  called  apxideupoi,  chiefs  of  the  embassy. 
This  was  a  sort  of  Xenovpyia,  and  frequently  a  very 
costly  one,  as  the  chief  conductor  represented  the 
state,  and  was  expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable 
degree  of  splendour ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden 
crown,  to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome 
chariot,  retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich, 
is  reported  to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses,  char¬ 
iots,  &c.,  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expenditure.® 
{Vid.  Delia.) 

The  Salaminian  or  Delian  ship  was  also  called 
deupig  vavg ,  and  was  principally  used  for  conveying 
embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus,  it  was 
employed  on  other  expeditions  besides.6 

THEOXE'NIA  ( &eo!;evia ).  ( Vid .  Theophania.) 

THERAPEU'TICA  (rd  ■depanevriKov),  one  of  the 
five  branches  into  which,  according  to  some  authors, 
the  -thole  art  and  science  of  medicine  was  divided 
among  the  ancients.7  It  was  defined  to  be  that 
branch  which  was  conversant  with  the  healing  of 
disease,  or  recalling  and  restoring  ruined  health,8 
s.ni  was  subdivided  into  three  parts,  Dietetic  a, 
Ghirurgm,  Pharmaceutica.9  From  the  incidental 
mention  that  is  made  by  Homer  and  the  old  Greek 


1.  (JEschin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  57,  ed.  Steph.  —  Bockh,  ib.,  i.,  1 93- 
197. — SchSmann,  ib.,  320. — Wachsmuth,  Ilellen.  At.,  II.,  i.,  124- 
127.)  —  2.  (Harpocr.,  Suidas,  and  Hesych  ,  s.  v.  Qew/ioi. —  Com¬ 
pare  Pollux,  ii.,  55.  —  Soph,,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  114.)  — 3.  (Schumann, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  130,  395.)  —  4.  (Thucyd.,  iii.,  104.)  —  5. 
(Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  230. — Thirhvall,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
iii.,  p.  217,  p.  33ft)  —  6.  (Suidas,  1.  c.  —  Bockh,  ib.,  i.,  258.)— 7. 
(Pseudo-GaL,  Delin.  Med.,  c.  11,  tom.  xix.,  p.  351.— Id.,  Introd., 
e.  7,  tom.  xiv  ,  p.  689.) — 8.  (Defin.  Med.,  1  ft.) — 9.  (Introd.,  1.  c., 
c.  8,  p.  694.'  I 


writers  of  the  nature  of  the  remedies  that  were  en> 
ployed  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  earliest  times 
it  would  appear  that  their  practice  was  principally 
surgical,  and  almost  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  internal  diseases, 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  conceived  to  be  the 
immediate  infliction  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
abandoned  as  incurable,  or,  at  least,  were  to  be  ob¬ 
viated  only  by  charms  and  incantations,  and  that 
the  arts  of  magic  formed  no  inconsiderable  p3ri 
even  of  their  surgical  practice.1 

From  the  mode  in  which  Hippocrates  speaks  of 
certain  practices,  such  as  bleeding,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  emetics,  purgatives,  and  other  analogous 
medicinal  agents,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in 
common  use  among  his  contemporaries,  and  proba¬ 
bly  had  been  so  for  a  long  time  before  him.  The 
great  principle  which  directed  all  his  indications 
was  the  supposed  operation  of  nature  in  superin¬ 
tending  and  regulating  all  the  actions  of  the  system. 
The  chief  business  of  the  physician,  in  the  opinion 
of  Hippocrates,  was  to  watch  these  operations,  to 
promote  or  suppress  them  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  and  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  counteract  them.  The  tendency  of  this 
mode  of  practice  would  be  to  produce  extreme 
caution,  or  rather  inertness,  on  the  part  of  the  prac¬ 
titioner  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  Hippocrates 
seldom  attempted  to  cut  short  any  morbid  action, 
or  to  remove  it  by  any  decisive  or  vigorous  treat¬ 
ment.  Another  principle  which  very  materially  af¬ 
fected  his  practice  was  the  doctrine  of  critical  evac¬ 
uations.  As  diseases  were  supposed  to  originate  in 
the  prevalence  of  some  morbid  humour,  so,  when  they 
are  suffered  to  run  their  course  without  interruption, 
they  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  humour  , 
and,  consequently,  the  promotion  of  this  discharge 
becomes  an  important  indication,  which  it  is  often 
easy  to  accomplish,  and  which  proves  very  effectual. 
Hence  an  important  part  of  his  practice  consisted 
in  producing  evacuations  of  various  kinds,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  employment  of  purgatives,  of  which  he 
used  a  great  variety,  and  administered  them  with 
great  freedom.  With  the  same  intention  he  pre¬ 
scribed  diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  he  drew  blood 
both  by  the  lancet  and  the  scarificator ;  he  applied 
the  cupping-glasses ;  he  administered  injections, 
and  inserted  issues.  He  made  very  frequent  use 
of  external  applications,  such  as  ointments,  plasters, 
liniments,  &c.,  and  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  effects  of  external  temperature.  The  disputes 
of  the  Dogmatici  and  Empirici  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  so  much  influence  on  their  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice  as  we  might  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  professed  plan  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  two  sects,  we  shall  always  find  that 
the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  of  either  party  ac¬ 
tually  proceeded  upon  a  judicious  combination  of 
the  two  systems. 

Celsus,  the  next  physician  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  to  be  noticed  here,  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Hippocratic  method  of  observing  and 
watching  over  the  operations  of  nature,  and  regu 
lating  rather  than  opposing  them  :  a  method  which 
with  respect  to  acute  diseases  (as  was  hinted  above), 
may  frequently  appear  inert.  But  there  are  oc 
casions  on  which  he  displays  considerable  decision 
and  boldness,  and  particularly  in  the  use  of  the 
lancet,  which  he  employed  with  more  freedom  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  regulations  for  the 
employment  of  bloodletting  and  of  purgatives  are 
laid  down  with  minuteness  and  precision ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  was  in  some  measure  led  astray  by  his 
hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoction  of  the 

1.  (Horn.,  II.,  xi.,  636,  <fcc. ;  Od.,  xix.,  456,  &c. —  Vid.  Gal. 

De  Horn.  Medic.,  tom.  x.,  p.  573,  ed.  Cl  art.,  et  ap.  A'  5x,  Trail. 

De  Re  Med.,  lib.  ix.,  c.  4.) 
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humours,  the  rules  which  he  prescribed  weie  not 
very  different  from  those  which  were  gererally 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  His  description  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
and  of  the  different  varieties  which  ;t  assumes, 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  are  cor¬ 
rect  and  judicious ;  his  practice  was  founded  upon 
the  principle  before  referred  to,  of  watching  the 
operations  of  nature,  conceiving  that  fever  consists 
essentially  in  an  effort  of  the  constitution  to  throw 
off  some  morbid  cause,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  in¬ 
terfered  with,  the  process  would  terminate  in  a 
state  of  health. 

Aretams,  also,  in  his  practice  followed,  for  the 
most  part,  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but  he  paid 
less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled  the  natural 
actions  of  the  system ;  and,  contrary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attempt  to  counteract  them  when  they  appeared 
to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases  indicates 
a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of  more 
energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodici.  Thus 
he  more  freely  administered  active  purgatives ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics ;  he  was  much  less  averse 
to  bleeding ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  materia  medi- 
ca  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be  asserted 
generally  (says  Dr.  Bostock),  that  there  are  few  of 
the  ancient  physicians  since  the  time  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates  who  appear  to  have  been  less  biased  by  at¬ 
tachment  to  any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose 
account  of  the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease 
has  better  stood  the  test  of  subsequent  experience. 

The  most  famous  physician  of  antiquity  after 
Hippocrates  was  Galen,  who  is  also  the  last  that 
can  here  be  noticed.  His  practice  in  its  general 
character  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  his  pathol¬ 
ogy  (which  depended  on  the  four  elements,  the 
four  humours,  and  the  four  qualities,  connected  in 
all  the  variety  of  combinations),  and,  indeed,  to  have 
been  strictly  deduced  from  it.  His  indications  were 
in  exact  conformity  to  his  theory,  and  the  operation 
of  medicines  was  reduced  to  their  power  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  morbid  states  of  the  fluids,  as  depending 
upon  their  four  primary  qualities,  or  the  various 
modifications  of  them.  Many  parts  of  his  writings 
prove  that  he  was  a  diligent  observer  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  disease,  and  he  possessed  an  acuteness  of 
mind  which  well  adapted  him  for  seizing  the  most 
prominent  features  of  a  case,  and  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  morbid  affection.  But  his  predilec¬ 
tion  for  theory  too  frequently  warped  and  biased 
his  judgment,  so  that  he  appears  more  anxious  to 
reconcile  his  practice  to  his  hypothesis  than  to  his 
facts,  and  bestows  much  more  labour  on  subtile  and 
refined  reasoning,  than  on  the  investigation  of  mor¬ 
bid  actions,  or  the  generalization  of  his  actual  ex¬ 
perience.1 

For  the  use  of  gymnastics,  which  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  ancient  system  of  therapeutics, 
the  reader  must  consult  the  article  on  that  subject. 

( Vid .  Gymnasium,  p.  484.)  The  subject  of  charms 
r  amulets  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  this  ar¬ 
ticle  would  be  incomplete  without  some  farther 
motice  of  that  very  singular  mode  of  cure.  The  in¬ 
stances  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  ancient 
authors  (particularly  Cato  and  Pliny)  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  famous  Abracadabra  occurs  for 
ths  first  time  in  Serenus  Samonicus.8  This  amulet 
was  particularly  recommended  for  the  cure  of  the 
species  of  intermittent  fever  called  by  the  Greeks 
igiirptraloq  (or  by  the  moderns  double-tertian),  and  is 
described  by  him  as  follows  : 


l  l Bostoek’s  Hist,  of  Med.)  —  2.  (De  M  -die.,  c.  52,  v.  944,  sq.) 
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“  Insiribis  charlae,  quod  dicitur  Auf  acauabra, 
Sapius  :  et  suhter  repetis,  sed  detrahe  sumnut 
Et  magis  atque  magis  desint  elementa  figuris 
Singula,  quet  semper  rapics,  et  cetera  Jiges, 
Donee  in  angustum  redigatur  liter  a  conum. 

His  lino  nexis  collum  redimire  memento." 

Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  ma* 
ner : 

ABRACADABRA 
AB  R  ..CADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  0  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 
A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 

A  B 
A 

For  farther  information  respecting  this  magical 
word,  see  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin., 
ed.  Paris,  1840. — Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. — Sprengel, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  147. — C.  Steph.,  Diet 
Hist.,  etc.,  p.  8,  edit.  N  Lloyd. — Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op., 
t.  5,  p.  24. 

One  or  two  examples  of  this  folly  ira\  r_e  ?(iven 
from  Alexander  Trallianus,  especially  as  :t  is  sui 
prising  that  an  author  who  displays  so  much  judg¬ 
ment  in  other  matters  should  show  so  much  weak¬ 
ness  in  this  For  epilepsy  he  recommends  a  piece 
of  an  old  sailcloth,  taken  from  a  shipwrecked  vessel, 
to  be  tied  to  the  right  arm  for  seven  weeks  to¬ 
gether;1 *  for  the  colic  he  orders  the  heart  of  a  laik 
to  be  fastened  to  the  left  thigh  ;8  for  a  quartan  ague, 
a  few  hairs  taken  from  a  goat’s  chin  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  about  :3  several  other  equally  ridiculous  in- 
[  stances  might  be  given.  By  way  of  excuse,  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  in  his  time  many  persons,  particular¬ 
ly  the  rich,  were  very  averse  to  medicine,  and 
would  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  persist  in  a 
proper  method,  which  forced  them,  he  says,  to 
have  recourse  to  amulets,  and  such  things  as  were 
fondly  imagined  to  effect  a  cure  in  a  more  expedi¬ 
tious  manner.4  (Vid.  Amuletum.) 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the 
ancient  treatises  that  remain  on  the  subject  of  ther 
apeutics :  Hippocrates,  ’E mdrj/iiuv  B i61ia  "E-ra, 
De  Morbis  Popularibus,  lib.  vii.,  of  which  the  first 
and  third  books  are  considered  as  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  as  doubtful, 
and  the  fifth  and  seventh  as  certainly  spurious. — 
Id.,  ’ k^opiofioi,  Aphorismi,  considered  so  certainly 
genuine  that  Stephanus  Atheniensis  says5  they  were 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  authenticity  of 
the  other  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippoc¬ 
rates. — Id.,  nepl  d?apg(LKuv,  De  Remediis  Purganti- 
bus,  a  spurious  work.6 — Aretaeus,  Ilrpi  Qepaneiat, 
'Ogeov  uai  Xpoviov  lladuv,  De  Curatione  Acutorum 
et  Diuturnorum  Morborum,  in  four  books. — Galen, 
TeXvV  ’iaTpiuq,  Ars  Medica. — Id.,  QepanevriKr/  Me6o- 
6oq,  Methodus  Medendi. — Id.,  Td  npdg  Vkavuuva  Qepa- 
nevTihd,  Ad  Glauconem  de  Medendi  Methodo. — Id., 
TLepi  <&A£6oTOfua£  npoq  ’Epaoiorparov,  De  Vence.see • 
lione  adversus  Erasistra'um. — Id.,  n?pt  4>/l edoro/uoi, 
7rpdf  ’Epaoiorparelovg  tvvc  sv  'Vu/iy,  De  Vcncesccliont 
adversus  Erasistrateos  Roma  Degentes. — Id.,  Ilepi 
<bXe6oToplag  depanevTiKov  BifiXiov,  De  Curanai  lla- 
tiune  per  Vencesectionem. — Id..  Hroi  BdeX/tuv,  ’Avne- 
naaeuc,  St/tvaf,  sal  ’Eyxapdtjeuq,  uai  Kare ^aapov, 
De  Hirudimbus ,  Revulsione,  Cucurbitula,  Iiuisione. 
et  Scarificatione. — Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  nrp/ 

1.  (De  Re  Med.,  lib.  i.,  c.  20,  p.  30,  ed.  Gonp  )  —2.  (Ib.,  lit 

vi.,  c.  6,  p.  165.) — 3.  (Ib.,  lib  x.,  c.  6,  p.  241.)  —  4.  (Ib.,  lib.  viii., 

3.  7,  10,  p.  165,  198.)  —  5.  (ap.  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hippoc  e;  Gal. 

tom.  ii. ,  p.  239.)  — 6.  ( Vid.  Ohoulant.  Handb  del  Bucherkund* 

fur  die  A'.  It  ere  Medioin,  8vo,  Leipzig  1841  ) 
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/li  turd'  j,  Dc  Febribus. — Great  part  of  the  ’Zvvayuyal 
’larpuiai,  Collecta  Mcdicincdia,  of  Oribasius,  and  also 
of  his  ’Zvvoipig,  Synopsis  ad  Eustathium ,  treat  of  this 
subject. — Palladius,  Hepi.  II vperC/v  'Zvvrop.og  2 vvoxj/ig. 
Tie  Febribus  Concisa  Synopsis. — Aetius,  B idXia  ’\a- 
rptKu  'E/aca'ide/ca,  Libri  Medicinalcs  Sedecim. — Alex¬ 
ander  Trallianus,  B ifikia  ’1  aTputd  Avona'ide/ca,  Libri 
de  Re  Medica  Duodecim. — Paulus  /Egineta,  ’Eturo- 
nf/g  ’larpucyg  B iFkia  "Ekto.,  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Septcm,  of  which  great  part  relates  to  this  subject. 
— Theopham.s  Nonnus,  'Emropri  rfjg  ’larpisyg  'A.nd- 
or/g  Tt^vr/g,  Compendium  Totius  Artis  Medica. — 
Synesius,  Ilepi  llvperuv,  De  Febribus. — Joannes  Ac- 
iuarius,  Methodus  Medendi.  —  Demetrius  Pepago- 
menus,  Ilepi  noddy pag,  De  Podagra. — Celsus,  De 
Medicina,  in  eight  books,  of  which  great  part  treat 
of  this  subject. — Caelius  Aurelianus,  Celerum  Pas- 
sionum  Libri  iii. — Id.,  Tardarum  Passionum  Libri 
•>. — Serenus  Samonicus,  De  Medicina  Prcecepta  Salu- 
berrima,  a  poem  on  the  art  of  Healing. — Theodorus 
Priscianus,  Rerum  Medicarum  Libri  iv.  To  which 
list  may  be  added  (though  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  treated  of  in  this  work)  the  celebrated  Regi¬ 
men  Sanitatis  Salernitanum,  of  which  more  than 
twenty  editions  were  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  more  than  forty  in  the  sixteenth. 

THERAPON  iy&epunuv).  (  Vid.  Helotes.) 

THERIACA  (dypiaKr/),  a  word  properly  applied, 
according  to  Galen,1 *  to  preparations  that  would  cure 
the  bite  of  wild  beasts  l&r/piov),  as  those  which 
were  meant  as  antidotes  to  other  kinds  of  poisons 
(roeg  dyAi/rjipioig)  were  properly  called  d'ke^i^dppaKa.9 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  preparations  was  the 
Theriaca  Andromachi,  invented  by  the  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  which  was  composed  by  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  the  receipt  for  which  was  said  to  have  been 
found  among  his  papers, after  his  death, by  Pompey. 
This  was  published  at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  An- 
tidotum  Milhradatium.  But  as  the  various  receipts 
for  the  preparation  of  this  famous  remedy  differ 
from  each  other  very  widely,  the  probability  is,  says 
Dr.  Heberden,  that  Mithradates  was  as  much  a 
stranger  to  his  own  antidote  as  several  eminent 
physicians  have  since  been  to  the  medicines  that  are 
daily  advertised  under  their  names.  It  was  asserted 
that  whoever  took  a  proper  quantity  of  this  prepara¬ 
tion  in  the  morning  was  ensured  against  the  effects 
of  poison  during  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  this,  we 
are  told  by  Galen,3  was  regularly  done  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Marcus  Aurelius.  It  was  farther  stated  that 
Mithradates  himself  was  so  fortified  against  all 
baneful  drugs,  that  none  would  produce  any  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  himself.4  In  the 
course  of  ages  it  underwent  numerous  alterations 
According  to  Celsus,  who  first  described  it,5  it  con¬ 
tained  only  thirty-six  simples  ;  Andromachus  added 
the  flesh  of  vipers,6  after  cutting  off  the  head  and 
tail,1  and  increased  the  number  of  ingredients  to 
seventy-five.  These,  and  the  method  of  putting 
them  together,  he  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a 
Greek  poem,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  hexameter  and  pentameter  lines,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Galen,8  and  has  several  times 
been  published  separately.  When  thus  improved, 
Andromachus  called  it  yakyvij,9  but  in  Trajan's  time 
it  obtained  the  name  of  Theriaca ,  either  from  the 


1.  (Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Libr.,  “  De  Alim.,”  t>  7,  tom.  xv.,  p. 
279,  ed.  Kuhn.) — 2.  (Conf.  Gal.,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  Libr.  vi., 
“  De  Morb.  Vulgar,”  vi.,  t)  5,  tom.  xvii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  337.) — 3.  (De 
Antid.,  i.,  1,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  3.) — 4.  (Gal.,  1.  c. — Cels.,  De  Med.,  v., 
S3,  $  3.  —  Gell.,  xvii.,  i6.  —  Justin,  xxxvii.,  2.  —  Flor.,  iii.,  5.  — 
Msrt.,  v.,  76. — Dinn  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  13. — Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithr., 
e.  111.—  Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Vir.  Illust.,  c.  76.) — 5.  (1.  c.) — 6.  (Gal., 
De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,  c.  5,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  232.)  — 7.  (Id.  ib.,  c.  9,  p. 
238,  sq.)  —  8.  (De  Antid.,  i.,  6,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  32,  sq.  —  De  Ther. 
id  Pis.,  c.  6,  7,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  233.) — 9.  (Gal.,  1.  c.) 


vipers  in  it,  or  rather  /car’  ifoyyv,  from  its  supposed 
effects  in  curing  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 
Damocrates  differed  from  Andromachus  with  re¬ 
spect  to  some  of  the  proportions,1  and  gave  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  it  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  Greek 
iambics,  which  has  also  been  preserved  by  Galen,* 
and  has  been  published  along  with  his  other  poetical 
fragments  at  Bonne,  1833,  4to,  ed.  C.  F.  Hailess. 
The  reputation  which  this  medicine  enjoyed  wa* 
immense ;  it  is  mentioned  by  Abulfara  „3  and  sev¬ 
eral  Arabic  physicians  wrote  treatises  in  its  piaise. 
It  even  maintained  its  ground  in  quite  modern  times, 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  a  few  years  that 
it  has  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  persuasion 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  entitled  Antitheriaca,  1745.  It  consisted  latter¬ 
ly  of  seventy -two  ingredients,  which  were  arranged 
under  thirteen  heads :  viz.,  Acria,  of  which  there 
were  five  species ;  Amur  a,  of  which  there  were 
eight ;  Styplica  (vulgo  Astringentia),  five  in  number; 
Aromatica  Exotica,  fourteen  ;  Aromatica  Indigena, 
ten ;  Aromatica  ex  Umbelliferis,  seven ;  Resinosa  et 
Bahama,  eight ;  Graveolcntia,  six ;  Virosa  ( seu  qua 
Narcosin  inducunt),  under  which  head  there  was  but 
one  species,  viz.,  Opium;  Terra  Insipida  et  Inertia, 
which  comprised  only  the  celebrated  Lemnian  Earth ; 
Gummosa,  Amylacea,  <fc.,  four  species  ;  Dulcia,\ iz., 
liquorice  and  honey ;  and  Vinum,  viz.,  Spanish  (or 
Sherry).  Upon  no  principle  of  combination  could 
this  heterogeneous  farrago  be  vindicated ;  and  the 
monstrous  compound  is  well  compared  by  Dr.  Heb¬ 
erden  to  the  numerous  undisciplined  forces  of  a 
barbarous  king,  made  up  of  a  dissonant  crowd  col¬ 
lected  from  different  countries,  mighty  in  appear¬ 
ance,  but  in  reality  an  ineffective  multitude,  that 
only  hinder  each  other.4 

THERM.E,  {Vid.  Baths,  p.  143.) 

THERMOPO'LIUM.  (Vid.  Calida.) 

♦THERMOS  {Qippog),  a  kind  of  pulse,  referaoie 
to  the  genus  Lupinus,  L.,  or  Lupine  ;  about  the  spe¬ 
cies,  however,  there  is  great  uncertainty.  “  Spren- 
gel,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  R.  H.  H.,  set  down 
the  deppog  of  Theophrastus  for  the  white  lupine,  o. 
Lupinus  albus ;  and  in  the  second  for  the  L.  pilosus ; 
but  Schneider  is  not  satisfied  that  the  characters  of 
the  ■d-epp.og,  as  given  by  Theophrastus,  agree  with 
either  of  them.  Sprengel  remarks  that  the  # eppog 
rpitpog  of  Dioscorides  may  be  either  the  L.  hirsutus 
or  pilosus.  He  joins  Sibthorp  and  Smith  in  holding 
the  Lupinus  angustifolius  to  be  the  fteppog  dypLog  of 
Dioscorides.”5 

THESEIA  (i hjoeia),  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  their  national  hero  These¬ 
us,6  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  authoi 
of  their  democratical  form  of  government.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  belief,  donations  of  bread  and 
meat  were  given  to  the  poor  people  at  the  Thesea, 
which  thus  was  for  them  a  feast  at  which  they  felt 
no  want,  and  might  fancy  themselves  equal  to.  the 
wealthiest  citizens.  We  learn  from  Gellius7  that 
a  contest  also  was  held  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
are  not  informed  in  what  it  consisted.  The  day  on 
which  this  festival  was  held  was  the  eighth  of  every 
month  ( ’oyddai ),  but  more  especially  the  eighth  of 
Pyanepsion,8  whence  the  festival  was  sometimes 
called  crydodiov.9  From  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  compared  with  Diodorus,10  it  appears  highly 
probable  that  the  festival  of  the  Thesea  was  not  in 


1.  (Gal.,  De  Ther.  ad  Pis.,  c.  13,  tom.  xiv.,  p  266.)  —  2.  (D« 

Antid.,  i.,  15,  tom.  xiv.,  p.  9C,  sq.)— 3.  (Hist.  Dynast.,  p.  63.) — 4 

( Vid.  Dr.  Paris’s  Pharmacologia,  vol.  i.,  p.  49.) — 5.  (Dioscor.,  it., 

1 32, 133. — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6  ;  iii.,  3. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.i 

—  6.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  622,  &c.,  with  the  schol.  —  Suidas,  s.  * 

Br/ociois.)  —  7.  (xv.,  20,  <j  3.)  —  8.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  1.  c.  — 

Plut.,  Thes.,  36.) — 9.  illesych.,  s.  v.) — 1 )  (v.,  52.) 
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stitutei  till  B.C.  469,  when  Ciraon  brought  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Theseus  from  Scyrus  to  Athens.1 

THESMOPHO'RIA  (0 sopotpopia),  a  great  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  only  by  women,  though 
some  ceremonies  were  also  performed  bv  maidens. 
The  Attic  Thesmophoria  were  held  in  the  month 
of  Pyanepsion,  and  began  on  the  eleventh.  Its  in¬ 
troduction  was  ascribed  by  Demosthenes,  Diodorus 
Sicu'.us,  and  Plutarch2  to  Orpheus,  while  Herodo¬ 
tus3  states  that  it  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who  ma<  e  the 
Pelasgian  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries ;  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest  they 
fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their  an¬ 
cient  seats.  Thus  much  appears  certain  from  the 
name  of  the  festival  itself,  that  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  wras  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.4  Respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various  opinions  are  en¬ 
tertained  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
According  to  Hesychius,6  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has 
been  inferred  from  Aristophanes6  that  it  lasted  for 
five  days.  Such  discrepances  have  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  women  spent 
several  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  real 
festival  in  preparations  and  purifications,  during 
which  they  were  especially  bound  to  abstain  from 
sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  purpose  they  slept 
and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of  herbs,  which  were 
believed  to  have  a  purifying  effect.7  During  this 
time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two  mar¬ 
ried  women  from  among  themselves  to  conduct  the 
solemnities  ( upxstv  dg  rd  Qsopoipopia*),  and  their 
husbands,  who  had  received  a  dowry  amounting  to 
three  tilents,  had  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  so- 
lemnitj  in  the  form  of  a  liturgy.9  The  festival  it¬ 
self,  which,  according  to  the  most  probable  suppo¬ 
sition,  also  adopted  by  Wellauer,10  lasted  only  for 
three  days,  began  on  the  11th  of  Pyanepsion,  which 
day  was  called  uvodog  or  Kiidodog,11  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by  the 
women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sa¬ 
cred  laws  (voptpoi  (3167ml  or  deapoi),  the  introduction 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  0 eopo<j>6pog,  and 
other  sj  mbols  of  civilized  life.12  The  women  spent 
the  night  at  Eleusi§  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
the  goddess.13  The  second  day,  called  vn^eia,1* 
was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the  women  sat 
on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of  Demeter,  and 
took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made  of  sesame  and 
honey  (atjaapov c15).  On  this  day  no  meetings  either 
of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held.16  It  was 
probably  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  wom¬ 
en  held  a  procession  at  Athens,  in  which  they  walk¬ 
ed  barefooted  behind  a  wagon,  upon  which  baskets 
with  mystical  symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thes- 
mophorion.17  The  third  day,  called  Ka7,7uyeveia 
from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter  was  invoked 
under  this  name,18  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  rail¬ 
lery  among  the  women  themselves,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Iambe,  who  was  said  to  have  made  the  god- 

J.  (Meursius,  Grsec.  Fer.,  s.  v.  Qr/aeia.  —  Theseus,  p.  133. — 
Corsini,  Fast.  Att.,  ii.,  p.  330.  —  Ideler,  Hist.  Unteriuch.  ueber 
J  e  Astronom.  Beobacht.  der  Alten,  p.  383,  &c.)  — 2.  (ap.  Theo- 
4>ret., Therap.,  1.) — 3.  (ii.,  171.) — 4.  (Diodor.,  v.,  5.) — 5.  (s.  v. 
Tplrr)  QexrpoQopioiv.) —  6.  (Thesmoph.,  80.) — 7.  (Hesych.,  s.  v. 
Kvrapov.— Etym.  Magn.,  s.  v.  SxdoptW.  Julian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  26. 
--fchol.  ad  Tlieocr.,  iv.,  25.  —  Dioscor.,  i.,  135.  — Plin.,  H.  N., 
i-xi*,  19.  — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  MiXrtros.) — 8.  (Isieus,  De  Ciion. 
rtered.,  p.  208,  ed.  Reiske.)  9.  (Id.,  De  Pyrr.  hered.,  p.  66.)  — 
10.  (De  Thesmoph.,  p.  6.)  —  11.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  'Arodof.) —  1*. 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  xiv.,  23.) — 13.  (A2n.  Tact.,  Polior.,  4.)  —  14. 
(Athen.,  vii.,  p.  307.)  — 15.  (Aristoph.,  Thesmoph.,  535;  Pax, 
820.)— 16.  (Aristooh.,  Thesm.,  79.) — 17.  (Id.  ib.,  276,  <fcc.)  —  18. 
Id.  ib.,  296.) 
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less  smile  during  her  grief.1  Hesychius  mention* 
a  sacrifice  called  &pLa,  which  was  offered  to  the 
goddess  as  an  atonement  for  any  excess  or  error 
which  might  have  been  committed  during  the  sa- 
!  cred  days,  and  this  sacrifice  was  probably  offered 
at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 

There  are  several  other  particulars  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Thesmopho¬ 
ria,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  were  connected  with  the  festival,  ot  on 
what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  were  also  celebrated  in  many  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  Greece,  as  mentioned  above.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  are  the  following :  Sparta,  where  the  fes¬ 
tival  lasted  three  days  ;*  Drymaea  in  Phocis  ;* 
Thebes  in  Boeotia  ;*  Miletus  ;5  Syracuse  ;6  Eretria 
in  Euboea  ;7  Delos  ;8  Ephesus  ;9  Agrigentum  ;19  and 
other  places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these 
towns  we  know  no  more  than  a  few  isolated  partic¬ 
ulars,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  passages  referred 
to.11 

THESMOS  (#£0 '(tog).  ( Vid.  Nomos,  p.  663.) 

THESMOTHETAI  (deopodErai).  ( Vid.  Archon.) 

THE'TES  (tf^ref).  In  earlier  times  this  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  worked  for  hire  ( oi  Zvena 
T[>o<j>rjg  6ov7.evovTEg  ;12  e7.ev6epC)v  ovopa  Sea  tzevlov  h f 
upyvp'up  SovXevovtcjv13).  Homer14  speaks  of  df/rig  re 
dptisg  te,  the  latter  properly  signifying  those  who 
became  slaves  by  captivity.  They  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  not  only  from  all  common  slaves,  but 
also  from  those  persons  who  were  in  the  condition 
of  the  Penestae  or  Helots.15  The  persons  best 
known  by  the  name  of  1 9i?ref  are  the  members  of 
the  fourth  or  lowest  class  at  Athens,  according  to 
the  political  division  of  Solon  (B.C.  594).  Among 
other  changes,  he  effected  one  of  great  importance, 
by  abolishing,  or  at  least  abridging,  the  distinc¬ 
tions  of  caste  or  birth,  and  introducing  in  lieu  of 
them  distinctions  of  property.  He  distributed  the 
people  of  Attica  into  four  classes :  the  first  consist¬ 
ing  of  those  whose  land  afforded  an  annual  income 
of  500  rnedimni  of  dry  produce,  or  metretes  of  liquid, 
hence  called  7rsvraKoaiop.Edip.vot. ;  the  second  of  those 
whose  annual  profits  were  380 ;  the  third,  whose 
profits  were  150;  the  fourth  consisting  of  those 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  150.  The  fourth 
class,  comprehending  all  the  poor  and  labouring 
part  of  the  citizens,  were  called  di/TEg.  To  each 
class  were  assigned  certain  rights  and  privileges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  duties  and  liabilities 
on  the  other.  As  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  see  Eis- 
phora.  The  highest  civil  offices  and  military  com¬ 
mands  were  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  first 
class.  The  second  and  third  were  appointed  to 
form  the  national  militia,  the  former  constituting 
the  cavalry,  the  latter  the  heavy -armed  infantry ; 
and  certain  minor  civil  offices  were  open  to  them. 
The  lowest  class  was  exempted  from  all  direct  tax¬ 
ation,  and  also  excluded  from  all  honours  and  dig¬ 
nities.  In  war  they  served  as  light  troops  (ifnXoi), 
and,  when  naval  service  was  required,  as  rowers 
in  the  ships.  They,  however,  were  admitted  to 
vote  in  the  kKKXrjaia,  or  general  assembly,  where 
magistrates  were  elected,  and  various  other  impor 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  792 ;  Ran.,  390. — Hesych.,  s.  v. 

— Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  397. —  Apollod.,  i.,  5,  <>  1.)  —  2.  (Hesych.,  ■.  r 
Tpiftpepoi.) — 3.  (Paus.,  x.,  33,  t)  6. — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Apviiia.) 
—4.  (Plut.,  Pelop.,  p.  280. — Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  2,  $  29.) — 5.  (Steph 
Byz.,  s.  v.  MiA>?roy.—  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  I)  43.)— 6.  (Athen.,  xiv., 
p.  647.) — 7.  (Plut.,  Quaest.  Gr.,  p.  298,  B.,  &c.) — 8.  (Athen.,  iii. 
p.  109.) — 9.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.633.  —  Herod.,  vi.,  16.) — 10.  (Pol 
yien.,  v.,  1,  1.) — 11.  (Meursius,  Grac.  Fer.,  s.  v.  Qeopo66pia. — 
Wellauer,  De  Thesmoph.,  Wratislav.,  1820,  8vo.  —  Creuzer 
Symbol.,  iv.,  p.  440,  <fcc. — rreller,  in  Zimmermann’s  Zeitschr  ft 
1835,  n.  98  ;  and  in  general,  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  Alt.,  ii..  2,  p. 
248,  <fcc.) — 12.  (Photius,  s.  v.) — 13.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  ii'.,  32.) — 
14.  (Od.,  iv.,  644  ;  xviii.,  356.) — 15.  (Wachsmuth,  ib.  I  i.,  235. 
255,  322. — Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,  70  4 
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taut  matters  dete>  mined,  though  tne  business  of  the 
assembly  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senate 
of  Four  Hundred,  and  could  not  be  held  without  its 
authority.  Another  important  privilege  conferred  on 
the  lowest  class  was  the  right  of  sitting  as  dicasts 
in  the  heliastic  court,  for  which  no  farther  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  requisite  than  that  the  party  should  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  his  full  legal 
franchise  ( Vid .  Dicastes.)  Before  the  time  of 

Solon,  all  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  superior 
magistrates.  He  first  gave  an  appeal  from  their 
decisions  to  a  court  composed  of  a  large  number 
of  citizens,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the 
regular  tribunal  for  the  hearing  of  all  civil  causes, 
the  superintendence  or  direction  thereof  ( r/yepovta 
ducaarrip'iov )  being  alone  reserved  to  the  magistrate. 
Such  was  the  political  condition  of  the  lower  class¬ 
es  at  Athens  as  established  by  Solon.  After  his 
time  a  variety  of  causes  operated  to  increase  the 
•  power  of  the  lower  classes.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon,  first,  the  reforms  introduced  by  Clisthenes, 
who  created  the  dfjpoi,  altered  the  tribes,  subdivi- 
led  the  heliastic  court,  broke  the  old  aristocratical 
connexions,  and  increased  the  number  of  citizens 
by  enfranchising  aliens  and  slaves.  Secondly,  the 
Persian  war  caused  the  downfall  of  many  wealthy 
families,  who  lost  their  possessions  by  the  capture 
and  sacking  of  the  city  ;  whereas  the  lower  order 
of  people,  who  served  in  the  fleet,  became  elevated 
by  their  success,  and  rose  in  estimation  by  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  services  they  had  rendered.  This  led  to 
a  measure  which  is  said  to  have  been  passed  by 
Aristides,  which  enabled  the  poorest  citizen  to  as¬ 
pire  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  ;  after 
which,  all  distinction  of  classes  was  gradually  abol¬ 
ished  ;  though  a  certain  fortune  appears  to  have 
been  still  requisite  for  the  office  of  archon,  if  the 
question  asked  at  the  examination  previous  to  his 
admission,  ti  to  ripripa  avT<p  koriv,  had  not  become 
a  mere  form.1  Trade  and  commerce  increased  the 
number  of  operative  citizens,  brought  large  crowds 
of  seamen  and  idlers  into  the  Piraeus  and  the  city, 
who  turned  their  attention  to  the  public  assemblies, 
where  their  numbers  gave  them  a  preponderance 
in  the  suffrage.  The  attendance  of  the  poorer  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  ecclesia  was  still  farther  encouraged  by 
a  law  which  was  introduced  by  Callistratus  after 
the  time  of  Pericles,  by  which  every  person  who 
attended  received  a  certain  fee,  first  an  obol,  and 
afterward  raised  to  three  obols,  called  /uodog  ka- 
KXTjoiacrnKog.2  The  remuneration  given  to  the  di¬ 
casts  (an  obol  by  the  law  of  Pericles,  but  raised  to 
three  obols  by  Cleon)  had  the  same  effect  as  the 
assembly  fee.  The  whole  power  of  the  state,  judi¬ 
cial  and  administrative,  which  already  resided  in 
the  multitude  in  theory,  soon  came  to  be  exercised 
by  them  in  practice,  when  (besides  their  natural 
love  of  power)  they  were  stimulated  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  performance  of  these  duties  by  the 
prospect  of  immediate  reward.  The  establishment 
of  the  theoric  fund  (vid.  Theorica)  was  another 
measure  of  democratic  tendency,  as  it  helped  to 
maintain  the  idle  poor  at  the  public  expense,  and 
enabled  them  to  interfere  in  state  business.  That 
the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  should  be  di¬ 
minished,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  meas¬ 
ures  and  changes  above  mentioned.  To  trace  the 
events,  political  and  moral,  which  ensued  from  the 
democratic  movements  of  the  Athenians,  belongs 
to  history.3 

1.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  86.)— 2.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Ath.,  i., 
245.)— 3.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  26,  30,  150,  158.  -  Schomann,  De 
Comit.,  pref.,  x.,xviii. — Antiq.  Jar.  Publ.  Gr.,  174,  253. — Thirl- 
wall,  Hist  of  Greece,  ii.,  p.  37^4,  73,  374  ;  iii.,  p.  67.—  Ffckh, 
Staatsh.,  &<;.,  i.,  250,  277  ;  ii.,  28-36.  —  Harpocral  and  S.  idas, 
»  v.  QijTcs  and  o-Jjrucdv 
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The  name  of  drjaoa.  was  also  given  to  a  poor 
heiress  at  Athens,  whom  the  next  of  kin  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  marry,  or  give  her  a  suitable  portion.  ( Vid 
Suidas'  and  Epiclerus.) 

TFTASOS  (Macros)  signifies  any  company  or  as 
semtly  of  persons  met  together  for  a  religious  pur¬ 
pose,  such  as  a  choir  of  bacchanals  or  dancers,  a 
party  met  to  celebrate  a  festival,  &c.  (lepog  x°P^C 
and  tov  deeiv,  fj  and  tov  evdovcngiv  •  to  uflpoi&pevov 
nTifjOog  ini  relei  nai  npy  x Veov.3  Compare  Dionysia, 
p.  363.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  cuds, 
the  Doric  for  Mog.  Each  member  of  a  Macros  was 
called  ihaouTTjs.  In  the  democratic  states  of  Greece 
there  were  religious  associations  called  diaaoi,  who 
clubbed  together,  kept  a  common  fund,  purchased 
land,  &c.,  for  religious  purposes.3  (Vid.  Eranos.) 

THO'LOS  (tfoAof,  6  and  rj,  also  called  a/adg)  is 
a  name  which  was  given  to  any  round  building 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.4  At 
Athens  the  name  was  in  particular  applied  to  the 
new  round  Prytaneum  near  the  senate-house,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Prytaneum 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.5  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  common 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  silver  statues,6  and  near  it  stood 
the  ten  statues  of  the  Attic  kn uvvpoi.  ( Vid.  Epony- 
moi,  Prytaneion.) 

Other  Greek  cities  had  likewise  their  public  x 96 
Aoc :  thus  we  find  that  Polycletus  built  one  of  white 
marble  at  Epidaurus,  the  inside  of  which  wt  s  adorn¬ 
ed  with  paintings  by  Pausias.  It  was  originally 
surrounded  by  columns,  of  which  in  the  days  of 
Pausanias  six  only  were  standing,  and  upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  such  persons  as  had 
been  cured  of  some  disease  by  Asclepius,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  disease  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  obtained  their  recovery.7 

THORAX.  (Vid.  Doric  a.) 

THO'RIA  LEX.  This  agraria  lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudorff,  “  Das  Acker- 
gesetz  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift,  vol.  x.” 

This  lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  ti  e 
same  bronze  tablet  which  contained  the  Servilia 
lex  Judiciaria,  and  on  Repetundae.  The  tablet  was 
broken  at  some  unknown  time,  and  the  lower,  which 
was  perhaps  the  largest  part,  is  now  lost.  Seven 
fragments  of  the  upper  part  were  preserved,  which, 
as  the  tablet  is  written  on  both  sides,  make  four¬ 
teen  inscriptions,  which  were  published  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus :  the  first  five  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they 
are  numbered  by  him,  belong  to  the  lex  Thoria,  and 
the  last  seven  to  the  lex  Servilia.  The  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  fragments  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico.  Their  history  is  traced  and 
their  present  condition  described  by  Rudorff  with 
great  minuteness.  Two  of  the  fragments  were 
copied  by  Sigonius  when  they  were  in  the  Museum 
of  Cardinal  Bembo ;  and  the  copy  of  the  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  lex  Thoria,  and  also  the  copy  of  the 
two  fragments  of  the  lex  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the 
work  of  Sigonius,  De  Antiquo  Jure  Populi  Romani, 
Libri  Undecirn,  Bononiae,  1574. 

The  title  ot  this  lex  does  not  appear  from  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  show.®  that  the 
lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship 
of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  N  asica  and  L.  Calpurnius  Pisa 
Bestia,  B.C.  Ill,  and  that  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  B.C. 
90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  years  five 
agrarian  laws  were  enacted,  Boria,  Thoria,  Marcia, 
A'puleia,  and  Titia.  It  farther  appears,  from  com 

1.  (1.  c.) — 2.  (Suidas,  Harpocr.,  andHesych.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (B8ckh, 

Staatsh.,  &c.,  i.,  264.— Schumann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  305  ) — / 

(Hesych.  and  Suidas,  s.  \  0<5Aof.  —  Horn.,  Od.,  xxii ,  442,  459, 

466.)— 5.  (Pans.,  i.,  5,  6  1  ;  18,  <)  13.)  —  6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vui., 

155.— Demosth.,  De  Fals  Leg.,  p.  419.)— 7.  (Paus.,  ii.,  17,  t)  3.) 
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rartng  two  passages  of  Cicero,1  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  this  lex 
whose  title  is  lost,  that  the  fragments  are  those  of 
the  lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  lex  Thoria  is 
fixed  by  Rudorff  at  the  year  of  the  city  643,  or  B.C. 
Ill,  which  is,  consequently,  the  date  of  the  lex  on 
the  bronze  tablet,  thus  identified  with  the  lex  Tho¬ 
ria.  Proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  frag¬ 
mentary  lex  was  the  plebiscitum  called  the  lex 
Thoria,  Sigonius  restored  the  beginning  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usual  form  of  Roman  plebiscita :  Sp. 
Thorivs  .  .  .  F.  Tr.  PI.  Plebem  ivre  rog.  Plebesque 
ivre  scivit  Tribvs  ....  Principvm  fvit  pro  tribv  Q. 
Fabivs.  Q.  F.  primvs  scivit. 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  curious.  It  was 
not  cut  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronze  tablet  till 
after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Servilia  lex.  The  Servilia  lex  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  of  the  city 
648,  or  B.C.  106,  and,  consequently,  the  Thoria  could 
not  have  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the  year  648. 
It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  large  enough  for  the 
lex  Servilia,  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  much 
too  small  for  the  agrarian  law :  “  consequently,  the 
characters  of  the  agrarian  side  of  the  tablet  are  re¬ 
markably  small,  the  lines  narrow,  the  abbreviations 
numerous,  and  the  chapters  only  separated  by  two 
or  three  points,  whereas  on  the  other  side  the  let¬ 
ters  are  uniform,  large,  and  well  made,  the  lines 
wide,  the  words  written  at  full  length,  and  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  lex  separated  by  superscriptions.  Far¬ 
ther,  the  lines  (of  the  Agraria  lex)  are  often  so  ob¬ 
lique  that  they  cross  the  straight  lines  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  which  are  cut  very  deep,  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  are  visible  on  the  side  on  which  the  agrarian  lex 
is  cut.”  (Rudorff.) 

The  subject-matter  of  this  lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail :  the  whole  is  examined 
by  Rudorff  with  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  lex,  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chapters  or  forty- 
three  lines  refer,  is  the  public  land  in  Italy  as  far  as 
the  rivers  Rubico  and  Macra.  The  second  part  of 
the  lex  begins  with  the  nineteenth  chapter  and  the 
forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the  fiftieth  chapter 
and  the  ninety-sixth  line  :  this  part  of  the  lex  re¬ 
lates  to  the  public  and  private  land  in  the  province 
of  Africa.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  lex,  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the 
end  of  the  inscription,  relates  to  the  Roman  public 
land  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  concludes  that  the  lex  applied  to  other 
land  also,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
agrarian  laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  city 
related  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  lex  Servilia 
of  Rullus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  lex  Tho¬ 
ria  which  is  preserved  is  so  broad  compared  with 
the  height,  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  complete 
tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as  it  does 
now ;  for  nearly  all  the  bronze  tablets  on  which  Ro¬ 
man  laws  are  cut  are  of  an  oblong  form,  with  the 
height  much  greater  than  their  width.  Of  the  two 
thirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  concluded  have  been 
lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
scription,  with  his  restoration  of  the  passages  that 
are  iefaced.  The  value  of  this  attempt  can  only  be 
estimated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as  that  of 
the  author. 

♦THOS  (i?wf).  “  Hardouin,”  remarks  Adams, 

“  upon  the  authority  of  Bochart  and  others,  holds 
the  improbable  opinion  that  the  Thos  was  the  Papio 
or  Baboon.  Buffon  concludes,  with  greater  prob¬ 
ability,  that  it  was  the  Canis  aureus,  L.  ;  he  main¬ 
tains,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Lupus 

1.  (De  Or.,  li  “0  and  Brutus  36. 
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cervarius,  although  generally  held  to  be  so.  The 
Lupus  cervarius  is,  as  he  remarks,  the  same  as  the 
Chaus  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  lynx  or  stag- wolf  nc 
character  of  which  agrees  with  the  Thos.”1 
THRANFTAI  (ftpavirai).  (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 
THRACES.  (Vid.  Gladiatores,  p.  477  ) 
♦THRAUPIS  (tipav nig),  the  name  of  a  bird  men 
tioned  by  Aristotle,  and  the  same,  probably,  with  the 
Goldfinch,  or  Fringilla  carduelis .* 

♦THRAU'PALUS  ( ■^pavna'hoq ),  a  plant,  eithei 
the  Viburnum,  lantana,  Mealy  Guelder-rose  or  Way¬ 
faring-tree  according  to  Sprengel,  or  the  Viburnum 
opulus,  common  Guelder-rose  or  Water-elder  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stackhouse.’ 

♦THRIDAX,  the  Lettuce.  (Vid.  Lactuca.) 
♦THRIDACTNE.  (Vid.  Lactuca.) 

♦THRISSA  (dpiooa),  a  species  of  fish,  the  Clupea 
alosa,  or  Shad.  Ausonius  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  used  only  by  the  lower  ranks  for  food.* 
THRONUS,  the  Greek  tipovog,  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  solium,  a  Throne.  This  did 
not  differ  from  a  chair  (uadeSpa)  (vid.  Cathedra, 
Sella)  except  in  being  higher,  larger,  and  in  all  re¬ 
spects  more  magnificent.5  On  account  of  its  eleva 
tion,  it  was  always  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
footstool  (subsellium,  vrconodiov,  Alt.  ftpaviov,  Ion. 
&pijvvcs).  Besides  a  variety  of  ornaments,  espe¬ 
cially  nails  or  studs  of  silver,  bestowed  upon  the 
throne  itself,  it  was  often  covered  with  beautiful  and 
splendid  drapery.7  (Vid.  Tapes.)  The  accompa¬ 
nying  woodcut  shows  two  gilded  thrones,  with 


cushions  and  drapery,  represented  on  paintings 
found  at  Resina.8  These  were  intended  to  be  the 
thrones  of  Mars  and  Venus,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dove  on  the  other. 

All  the  greater  gods  were  sometimes  represented 
as  enthroned,  especially  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Minerva,  Diana,  Ceres,  Cybele,  Neptune,  Aescula¬ 
pius,  and  Apollo.  This  was  in  imitation  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  mortals,  and  more  particularly 
in  Asia,  as  in  the  case  of  Xerxes9  and  of  the  Par- 
thians.10  When  the  sitting  statue  of  the  god  was 
colossal,  the  throne  was,  of  course,  great  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  presented  a  very  eligible  field 
for  the  display  of  sculpture  and  painting.  As  early 
as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Bathycles  of 
Magnesia  thus  decorated  the  throne  of  the  Amy 
claean  Apollo.  Instead  of  legs,  it  was  sustained 
both  before  and  behind  by  four  statues,  representing 
two  Graces  and  two  Hours.’  It  was  elevated  upon 
a  basement  (/ 3u6pov ).  Being  of  the  size  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  temple,  and  open  all  round  so  that  persons 
might  walk  under  it,  it  was  covered  with  bas-re¬ 
liefs  both  outside  and  inside.  Not  less  than  fifty  oi 
sixty  mythological  subjects  were  thus  displayed  in 
separate  compartments,  besides  many  distinct  fig- 


1.  (Hardouin  ad  Plin.,  viii.,  52. — Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  12. — Id 
ib.,  vi.,  29. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii 
5.) — 3.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  iii.,  6. — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  1. — Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ix.,  32. — AClian,  N.  A.,  vi.,  32 
— Adams,  Append.,  8.  v.) — 5.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  192,  e.) — 6.  (H  m. 
II  ,  xiv.,  240.— Od„  i.,  131.— Ib.,  x.,  315.)— 7.  (Ho-n.,  Od.,  u 
150.) — 8.  (Ant.  d’Ercol.,  L,  tav.  29.) — 9.  (Philostr  I*»ag.  i. 
3)  ) — 10.  (Claud,  in  iv.  Con  Honor.,  214.) 
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ties  placed  about  it.1 *  The  throne  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  the  work  of  Phidias  and  Panamus,  was 
constructed  and  ornamented  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  was  closed  instead  of  being  open  all  round,  and 
consisted  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  viz.,  ivo¬ 
ry ,  ebony,  gold,  and  precious  stones.*  As  a  chair 
for  common  use  was  sometimes  made  to  hold  two 
persons,3  and  a  throne  shared  by  two  potentates 
[6i<j>pov*),  so  two  divinities  were  sometimes  sup- 
Bosed  to  occupy  the  same  throne.5  Besides  those 
Belonging  to  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  thrones 
»f  monarchs  were  sometimes  deposited  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  as  Donahia.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  vase 


m  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  represents  Juno 
seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  which  is  elevated,  like 
those  already  descrilted,  on  a  basement.  She  holds 
in  her  left  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  is  about  to  convey  to  Paris 
with  a  view  to  the  celebrated  contest  for  beauty  on 
Mount  Ida.  Mercury  is  distinguished  by  his  Tala- 
ria,  his  Caduceus,  and  his  petasus  thrown  behind 
his  back  and  hanging  by  its  string.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  throne  is  the  representation  of  a  tigress 
or  panther. 

The  elevated  seat  used  by  a  schoolmaster  was 
called  his  throne.7 

*THUS.  ( Vid .  Libanotus.) 

♦THY A  (&va,  1 9via,  # vela),  a  species  of  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  was  fragrant.  “  Botanical 
authorities  agree  in  referring  it  to  the  Arbor  vita ; 
that  is,  either  to  the  Thya  aphylla  according  to 
Stackhouse,  or  the  Thya  articulata  according  to 
Sprengel.  Most  probably  it  is  the  r 9lov  of  Homer.”8 

♦THYI'TES  LAPIS.  “  Galen,”  says  Adams, 
“  describes  the  Thyites  of  Dioscorides  as  being  of  a 
greenish  colour,  like  jasper.  It  would  appear  that  it 
was  a  variety  of  turquoise ,  but  not  the  kind  in  com¬ 
mon  use.  It  is  the  callais  of  Pliny,  and  hence  the 
turquoise  is  called  by  Fisher  and  Jameson  callaite 

♦THYMALLUS  {dvyallog),  a  species  of  fish,  the 
Salmo  Thymallus,  L.,  called  in  English  the  Grayling 
sr  Umber.  “  The  Umbra  of  Ausonius  would  ap- 
aear  to  have  been  a  variety  of  it.  Artedi  makes  the 
to  have  been  a  species  of  Coregenus  ;  but 
the  learned  writer  of  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in 
the  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  and  Schneider,  in  his 
commentary  on  HSlian,  rank  it  as  a  species  of  Salm¬ 
on.  Daniell  says  that  the  name  Thymallus  is  given 
to  this  fish  on  account  of  an  imaginary  scent  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  it,  resembling  thyme,  and  that  it  is 

1.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18,  f)  6-19,  t)  4. — Heyne,  Ant.  Aufsfttze,  i.,  p.  1- 
114.) — 2.  (Paus.,  v.,  11,  $  2-4.) — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  iii.,  424. — Od., 
xvii.,  330.) — 4.  (Doris  ap.  Athen.,  i.,p.  17,/.)— 5.  (Paus.,  viii.,  37, 
<)  2.) — 6.  (Paus.,  ii.,  19,  t>  4 ;  v.,  12,  t>  3.) — 7.  (Brunck,  Amal.,ii., 
417.) — 8.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  i.,9. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  4  ) — 9.  (Dios- 
*or  .  v.,  154. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvii.,  68. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


more  appropriately  called  Umbra,  from  its  being  sc 
swift  in  summer  as  to  disappeai  like  a  passing 
shadow.”1 

♦THYMBRA  (dvybpa),  a  plant.  “Stackhouse 
seems  to  be  the  only  authority  who  refers  it  to  the 
Thymbra  capitata ;  all  the  others  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  the  Satureia  Thymbra,  or  Savory.  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  use  of  savory  as  a  condiment.”8 

♦THYMELiEA  (j&vpeX ala).  “Modern  botanists,  “ 
says  Adams,  “  by  a  frequent  change  of  names,  hare 
occasioned  some  difficulty  in  determining  accurate 
ly  to  which  genus  and  species  the  dvpe/.ala  is  to  be 
referred.  It  was  most  probably  the  Daphne  Cnidium, 
or  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Botanists  call  this  tribe 
of  plants  Thymelea.  The  fruit  of  the  dvp.elala  is 
usually  named  kokkoc  K vl6iog.,,a 

THYM'ELE  (i 9vp.e2.ri).  ( Vid.  Theatrum,  p.  968. 

♦THYMUS  (ftvpoc),  the  Thymus  vulgaris,  or  Com 
mon  Garden  Thyme,  according  to  most  authorities 
Matthiolus  alone  suggests  that  it  is  the  Thymus 
Creticus,  which  is  the  Satureia  capitata,  L.4 

♦THYNNUS  (tfwvoc),  a  fish,  the  Scomber  Thyn- 
nus,  L.,  Spanish  Mackerel,  Albicore,  or  Tunny-fish. 
According  to  Coray,  its  French  name  is  Thorr 
“  The  tunny  is  one  of  the  largest  sea  fishes.  Aris 
totle  speaks  of  an  old  individual  which  weighed  fif 
teen  talents,  or  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  which 
measured  two  cubits  and  a  palm  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  caudal  fin.  This  measure,  too,  is  a 
correction  of  Gaza’s  in  his  first  editions,  and  after 
Pliny.  The  majority  of  the  manuscripts  of  Aris 
totle  say  five  cubits,  and  Hardouin,  always  prone  to 
paradox,  believed  that  it  was  Pliny  who  ought  to 
have  been  corrected.  Five  cubits  for  this  part 
would  give  a  length  of  at  least  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  feet  for  the  entire  fish.  The  fishery  of  the 
tunny  dates  from  the  highest  antiquity.  Euthyde- 
mus  even  attributes  some  verses  to  Hesiod,  in  which 
he  describes  the  trade  and  exportation  of  it.  Bui 
Athenaeus,  who  quotes  them,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
production  of  a  much  later  poet.  It  was  more  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Mediterrane¬ 
an,  at  the  places  where  this  sea  contracts  its  chan¬ 
nel,  and  where  the  migratory  fishes  are  forced  to 
come  more  closely  in  contact  with  each  other,  thal 
the  largest  tunny-fisheries  took  place.  In  the  East, 
the  Black  Sea  presented  these  fish  with  an  abundant 
degree  of  aliment,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
rivers  which  run  into  it.  They  repaired  thither  in 
crowds  in  the  spring-time  for  the  purpose  of  spawn¬ 
ing,  and  Aristotle  even  believed  that  they  did  not 
multiply  elsewhere.  They  remained  there  during 
the  summer,  and  it  was  on  their  passage  to  the 
Bosporus  that  such  rich  captures  were  made  of 
them.  According  to  the  very  detailed  account  of 
Strabo,  their  reproduction  took  place  in  the  Palua 
Maeotis.  They  followed  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  first  were  taken  at  Trebizonde  and  Pharna- 
cia  ;  but  they  were  then  but  small.  At  Sinope  they 
had  already  attained  a  size  large  enough  for  salting ; 
and  that  town,  built  upon  an  isthmus,  and  admira¬ 
bly  situated  for  this  fishery,  derived  immense  profit* 
from  it.  But  it  was  more  especially  the  city  of 
Byzantium  that  was  enriched  by  this  fish.  Thr 
shoals  of  them  that  entered  into  the  Bosporus,  near 
Chalcedon,  met  with  a  white  rock  which  terrified 
them,  and  induced  them  to  turn  on  the  side  of  By¬ 
zantium,  and  to  enter  into  the  bay  which  novr  forms 
the  port  of  Constantinople.  This  prodigious  quan¬ 
tity  of  fish  still  arrives  at  Constantinople  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients.  Gylliua 

1.  (^lian,  N.  A.,  xiv..  22. —  Id.  ib.,  xii.,  49. — Daniell,  Rur*1. 

Sports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246.) — 2.  (Theophrast.,  C.  p’.,  iv.,  3. — Die1 
cor.,  iii.,  39. — Aristoph.,  Nub.,  1.450. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 

3.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  170. — Paul.  JRg in.,  vii.,  3. — Adams,  Appnd 

i  s.  v.) — 4.  (Theoph.*»st.,  H.  P  ,  iv  3. — Dioscor.,  iii.,  38.) 
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epeaks  of  them  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonishment.  The  tunny-fishery  was  still  more 
ancient  in  the  West.  The  Phoenicians  had  estab¬ 
lished  it  very  early  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and 
nrosecuted  it  with  great  activity,  both  without  and 
within  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  tunny  appear  on  the  Phoenician  medals  of 
Cadiz  and  Carteia.  From  that  period  this  species 
of  industry  was  extended  and  perpetuated  along 
these  coasts.  The  salted  preparations  of  fish  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia,  were  considered  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans  as  much  more  tender  and 
of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  those  of  Byzanti¬ 
um.  These  preparations,  too,  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Their  savoury  quality  was  attributed  to  the  quantity 
of  acorns  which  fell  from  a  small  species  of  oak 
very  common  on  these  coasts ;  and  the  people  were 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
itself  that  the  oaks  grew  which  produced  these 
acorns,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  are  nothing  but 
f'ucus.  The  tunnies  which  removed  farther  towards 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  became  more  and  more  thin, 
because  they  no  longer  found  this  sort  of  aliment. 
Strabo,  in  his  Geography,  carefully  marks  the  places 
where  men  were  stationed  to  give  notice  of  the  arri¬ 
val  of  these  fish,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  is  done 
in  our  own  times.  These  stations  were  called  &vv- 
ooKoneia,  ‘look-out  places  for ,  tunnies.’  The  fish¬ 
ery  was  carried  on  very  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
in  our  days.  Tiie  description  given  us  by  JSlian  of 
that  which  took  place  along  the  coasts  of  the  Eux- 
ine  entirely  resembles  what  is  reported  by  Duhamel 
of  the  tunny-fishery  as  practised  at  Collioure.  Par¬ 
ticular  names  were  given  to  the  tunnies  of  different 
ages.  The  Scordyla,  or,  as  it  was  called  at  Byzan¬ 
tium,  Auxis,  was  the  young  tunny,  when  it  first  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Euxine  Sea  in  autumn.  The  Pda- 
mys  was  the  tunny  in  a  more  advanced  age,  when 
it  returned  to  that  sea  in  the  spring.  The  very 
large  tunnies  bore  the  name  of  Orycni,  and  th^e 
were  some  so  gigantic  as  to  have  been  ranged 
among  the  cetacea.  These  large  orycni ,  according 
to  Dorion  in  Athenaeus,  were  considered  to  come 
from  the  ocean.  This  was  the  reason  why  there 
were  more  of  them  near  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  in 
the  Tuscan  Sea,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  did 
not  return  into  the  more  Eastern  seas.  In  modern 
times,  the  tunny-fishery,  without  having  diminished 
in  product,  is  aimost  concentrated  in  the  interior  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  no  longer  carried  on  upon 
a  grand  scale  at  Constantinople,  nor  on  the  Black 
Sea,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  those 
fine  countries.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  the  Straits,  were  supported  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  of  Conil,  near  Cadiz,  and  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Sara,  near  Cape  Spartel,  were  particularly 
celebrated,  and  produced  great  revenues  to  the 
Dukes  of  Medina  and  Sidonia,  their  privileged  pro¬ 
prietors.  More  than  five  hundred  men  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  ;  but  they  are  now  fallen  into  decay, 
partly  through  bad  management,  and  partly,  as  is 
said,  because  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1755,  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  coast, 
and  determined  the  tunnies  to  seek  in  preference 
the  shores  of  Africa.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  in 
Catalonia,  in  Provence,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Li¬ 
guria,  that  this  fishery  is  most  actively  carried  on, 
and  yields  the  most  abundant  results.”1 * 

THYRSUS  (iWptrof),  a  pole  carried  by  Bacchus, 
and  by  Satyrs,  Mamades,  and  others  who  engaged 
in  Bacchic  festivities  and  rites.*  ( Vid .  Dionysia, 
p.  J63  )  It  was  sometimes  terminated  by  the  apple 
of  the  pine  or  fir-cone  (Kuvoipopog3),  that  tree  {nevKy) 
being  dedicated  to  Bacchus  in  consequence  of  the 

1.  (Griffith’s  Cuvier,  vol.  x.,  p.  335,  &c.) — 2  (Athen.,  xiv.,  p. 

S31,a. — Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  82.) — 3.  (Brunek,  Aial.,  i.,  421.) 
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use  of  the  turpentine  which  flowed  from  it,  and  aisc 
of  its  cones  in  making  wine.1  The  monuments  ot 
ancient  art,  however,  most  commonly  exhibit,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  pineapple,  a  bunch  of  vine  or  ivy  leaves,* 
with  grapes  or  berries,  arranged  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  *  marbl* 


ornament,3  shows  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  composi  d 
of  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  surrounded 
by  acanthus-leaves.  Very  frequently,  also,  a  white 
fillet  was  tied  to  the  pole  just  below  the  head,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  96, 
where  each  of  the  figures  holds  a  thyrsus  in  her 
hand.  See  also  the  woodcut  to  Funambulus.4  ( Vid. 
Instita.)  The  fabulous  history  of  Bacchus  re¬ 
lates  that  he  converted  the  thyrsi  carried  by  himself 
and  his  followers  into  dangerous  weapons,  by  con¬ 
cealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head  of  leaves.5  Hence 
his  thyrsus  is  called  “a  spear  enveloped  n  vine- 
leaves,”6  and  its  point  was  thought  to  ncife  to 
madness.7 

TI.VRA  or  TIA'RAS  (ndpa  or  ndpa g,  Att  *o,> 
‘ini rto8),  a  hat  with  a  large  high  crown.  This  waa 
the  headdress  which  characterized  the  northwest¬ 
ern  Asiatics,  and  more  especially  the  Armenians,’ 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,1®  as  distinguished 


1.  (Walpole’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  235.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Met.,  m., 
27,  28. — Propert.,  iii.,  3,  35.) — 3.  (Mon.  Matth.,  ii.,  tab.  86.) — 
4.  (Statius,  Theb.,  vii.,  654.)— 5.  (Diod.  Sic.,  iii.,  64. — Id.,  iv., 
4. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  19.) — 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  667.)— 7.  (Hor., 
Carm.,  ii.,  19,  8. — Ovid,  Amor.,  iii.,  1,  23. — Id.  ib.,  iii.,  15,  17. — 
Id.,  Trist.,  iv.,  i.,  43. — Brunek,  Anal.,  iii.,  201. — Orph.,  Hymn., 
xlv.,  5.— Id.,  1.,  8.) — 8.  (Moeri3,  s.  v. — Herod.,  v.,  49. — Id  ,  vii, 
64. — Aristoph.,  Aves,  487.)— 9.  (Xen.,  Cyrop.,i.,  13.— Sueton. 
j  Nero,  13.) — 10.  (Herod.,  iii.,  12  — Philostr.  Sen.,  Imag.,  ii  31  - 
]  Plaut.,  Peis.,  iv.,  2,  2.) 
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lead,  or  had  only  a  low  crown.  The  Mysian  hat, 
or  “  Phrygian  bonnet,”  as  it  is  now  called  (vid.  Pi- 
lku.«,  p.  778),  was  a  kind  of  tiara,* 1 *  formed  with 
lappets  to  be  tied  under  the  chin,8  and  dyed  purple.* 

The  King  of  Persia  wore  an  erect  tiara,  while 
those  of  his  subjects  were  soft  and  flexible,  falling 
on  one  side.4  He  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
splendid  colours  of  his  tiara,5  and  b}’  a  Diadema 
which  encircled  it,  and  which  was  variegated  with 
white  spots  upon  a  blue  ground.  The  Persian  name 
»r  this  regal  headdress  was  cidaris 6  {iddapig  or  klto- 
tng1).  The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  cidaris  as 
represented  on  a  gem  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Paris, 
and  supposed  by  Caylus  to  be  worn  by  a  sovereign 
of  Armenia.8  From  a  very  remote  period9  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  tiara  of  the  King  of  Persia  has 
been  commonly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewelry. 

TIBIA  {av7.bg),  a  Pipe,  the  commonest  musical 
instrument  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was 
very  frequently  a  hollow  cane  perforated  with  holes 
in  the  proper  places.10  In  other  instances  it  was 
made  of  some  kind  of  wood,  especially  box,  ar.J 
was  bored  with  a  gimlet  ( terebrato  buxo11).  The 
Phoenicians  used  a  pipe,  called  gingrus  or  av7.bg 
yiyypaivog,  which  did  not  exceed  a  span  in  length, 
and  was  made  of  a  small  reed  or  straw.1*  The  use 
of  the  same  variety  in  Egypt  is  proved  by  specimens 
in  the  Biitish  Museum,  which  were  discovered  in 
an  Egyptian  tomb. 

When  a  single  pipe  was  used  by  itself,  the  per¬ 
former  upon  it,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  was  call¬ 
ed  monaulos,13  povav'Aog.1*  Thus  used,  it  was  much 
in  fashion  at  Alexandrea.15  When  its  size  became 
considerable,  and  it  was  both  strengthened  and 
adorned  by  the  addition  of  metallic  or  ivory  rings,15 
it  must  have  been  comparable  to  the  flageolet,  or 
even  to  the  clarionet  of  modern  times.  Among  the 
varieties  of  the  single  pipe,  the  most  remarkable 
sere  the  bagpipe,  the  performer  on  which  was 
called  utricularius 17  or  uoKavArjg,19  and  the  av7.bg  w7.d- 
yiog  or  ir7.ayLav7.og,19  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
had  a  mouthpiece  inserted  into  it  at  right  angles. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  a  restored  terminal  statue  of 
Pan  in  the  Townley  collection  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um.  Pan  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  this  kind  of 
tibia,80  as  well  as  of  the  fistula  or  Syrinx. 

But  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  much 
more  usual  to  play  on  two  pipes  at  the  same  time. 
Hence  a  performance  on  this  instrument  ( tibicini - 
urn. 81 ),  even  when  executed  by  a  single  person,  was 
called  canere  or  cantare  tibiis .**  This  act  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  very  numerous  works  of  ancient  art,  and  often 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  two 
pipes  were  perfectly  distinct,  and  not  connected,  as 
some  have  supposed,  by  a  common  mouthpiece. 
We  see  this  more  especially  in  two  beautiful  paint¬ 
ings,  which  were  found  at  Resina  and  Civita  Yec- 
chia,  and  which  represent  Marsyas  teaching  the 
young  Olympus  to  play  on  the  double  pipe.83  The 
tibia  pares  in  the  British  Museum,  which  were  found 
with  a  lyre  in  a  tomb  at  Athens,  appear  to  be  of  ce¬ 
dar.  Their  length  is  about  15  inches.  Each  of 


1.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  vii.,  247. — Servius  ad  loc. — Sen.,  Thyest.,  iv., 
1,  40,  41. — Philostr.  Jun.,  Imag.,  8  ) — 2.  (Juv.,  vi.,  516. — Val. 
Flac.,  vi.,  700.) — 3.  (Ovid,  Met.,  xi.,  181.) — 4.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61.— 
Xen.,  Anab.,  ii.,  5, $  23.  — Id.,  Cyrop.,  viii.,  3,  ()  13.  —  Sehol.  in 
Arhtoph  ,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Themist.,  Orat.,  2,  p.  36,  c. ;  24,  p.  306,  c.) 
—0.  (Curt.,  iii.,  8.)— 7.  (Strabo,  xi.,  12,  t)  9.— Pollux,  vii.,  b  58.) 
— 8.  (Recueil  d  Ant.,  t.  ii.,  p.  124.) — 9.  (iEschyl.,  Pers.,  668.) — 
10.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,xvi.,36,  s. 66—  Athen.,  iv.,p.  182.)— 11.  (Ovid, 
Past.,  vi.,  697  )— 12.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p  174,  /.— Festus,  s.  v.  Gin- 
rriator.) — 13.  'Mart.,  xiv.,  64.) — 14.  (Brunck,  Anal.,  i.,  484.) — 
15.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  174,  b.) — 16.  (Hor.,  Epist.  ad  Pis.,  202-205. 
— Propert.,  iv.,  6,  8.) — 17.  (Sueton,  Nero,  54.) — 18.  (Onomast.) 
—19.  (Theoor.,  xx.,  29. — Longus,  i.,  2. — Heliod.,  JEthiop.,  v. — 
ASlian,  H.  A.,  vi.,  19. — Eustat’n.  in  Horn.,  11.,  xviii.,  495.) — 20. 
(Bion,  ii:.,  7.)— 21.  (Gell.,  iv.,  13.)— 22.  (Gell.,  xv„  17.— C.  Nep., 
tv.,  2,  9  1  ) — 23.  (Ant.  d’Ercolan.,  i.,  tav.  9  ;  iii.,  tav.  19. — Com- 
i>a re  Paus.  x.,  30,  b  5.) 


them  had  a  separate  mouthpiece  {y7<vong),  bad,  bt> 
sides  the  hole  at  the  end,  it  has  five  holes  a  eng  the 
top  and  one  underneath.  The  circumstance  of 
these  three  instruments  being  found  together  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fact  that  they  are  very  com¬ 
monly  mentioned  together  by  ancient  authors and 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  performances  on  the 
double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accompanied  by 
the  music  of  the  lyre.8  The  mouthpieces  of  the  two 
pipes  often  passed  through  a  Capistrum.  {Vid. 
Phorbeia.)  (See  woodcut,  p.  454.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  and 
Lydian  modes.  {Vid.  Music,  p.  648.)  About  the 
third  century  B.C.,  Pronomus,  the  Theban,  invented 
adjustments  {dppoviai)  by  which  the  same  set  of 
pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.3  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in¬ 
formed.  Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (oXpoi)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  {Vid.  Aulos.)  It  appears 
also  that,  to  produce  the  Phrygian  mode,  the  pipe 
had  only  two  holes  above  {biforis*),  and  that  it  ter¬ 
minated  in  a  horn  bending  upward.5  It  thus  ap¬ 
proached  to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  produced 
slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian  mode 
was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and  animating. 
Horace  mentions  “  Lydian  pipes”  as  a  proper  ac¬ 
companiment  when  he  is  celebrating  the  praise  of 
ancient  heroes  6  The  Lydians  themselves  used  this 
instrument  in  leading  their  troops  to  battle ;  and 
the  pipes  employed  for  the  purpose  are  distinguished 
by  Herodotus7  as  “  male  and  female,”  i.  e.,  proba¬ 
bly  bass  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  sinistra 
(lava*) :  the  respective  instruments  are  supposed  to 
have  been  so  called,  because  the  former  was  more 
properly  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  latter  in  the 
left.  The  “tibia  dextra ”  was  used  to  lead  or  com¬ 
mence  a  piece  of  music,  and  the  “sinistra”  followed 
it  as  an  accompaniment.  Hence  the  former  was 
called  incentiva,  the  latter  succentiva  9  The  come¬ 
dies  of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the 
pipe,  the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  explain 
the  kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  tibiis  paribus, 
i.  e.,  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode ;  tib.  imparibus , 
pipes  in  different  modes;  tib.  duabus  dextris,  twTo 
pipes  of  lowr  pitch  ;  tib.  par.  dextris  et  sinistris,  pipes 
in  the  same  mode,  and  of  both  low  and  high  pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  was  threefold,  viz.,  at  sacrifices  {tibia  sacrifi- 
ca),  entertainments  {ludicra;10  woodcut,  p.  276),  and 
funerals11  (see  p.  650).  1.  A  sacrifice  was  common¬ 

ly  attended  by  a  piper  {tibicen;19  w'oodcut,  p.  897), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  “  to  live 
like  a  piper”  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those  who 
maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.13  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus,14  and  still  more 
of  Cybele,  used  the  Phiygian  pipe,  the  music  of 
which  was  on  this  account  denominated  to  M rirpCrov 
aiTir/pa.13  2.  At  public  entertainments  the  tibicines 
wore  tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet,1*  as  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  240.  In  conformity 
with  the  use  of  this  kind  of  music  at  public  festivals, 
a  band  of  tibicines  preceded  a  Roman  general  when 
he  triumphed.17  3.  The  gravity  and  solemnity  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the  wor 
ship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at  fu 


1.  (Pind.,  01.,  iii.,  9  ;  xi.,  97,  98. — Isth.,  iv.,  30,  ed.  B6ckh.-- 

1  Cor.,  xiv.,  7.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Epod.,  ix.,  5.)— 3.  (Paus.,  ix.,  12,  b 

4. — Athen.,  xiv.,  p.  631,  c.)— 4.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  iv.,  617-620.) — 5 

(Tibull.,  ii.,  1,  86.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  iii.,  533.)  —  6.  (Carra.,  iv.,  13, 

30.) — 7.  (i.,  17.)— 8.  (Plin.,  1.  c.)— 9.  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.,  i., 

2.) — 10.  (Plin.,  1.  c.) — 11.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  657.) — 12.  (Varro, 

De  Re  Rust.,  iii.,  17.) — 13.  'Suidas,  s.  v.  A {iXr/r/js — Aristoph... 

Pax,  952.) — 14.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  xi.,  737.) — 15.  (Paus.,  x.,  30,  b  5.) 

— 16.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  686.) — 17.  (Floras,  ii.,  2.) 
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atrals.1 *  The  pipe  was  tlu  instrument  principally 
ased  to  jegulate  the  dance  ( vid .  Saltatio),  whether 
at  sacrifices,  festivals,  or  private  occasions  in  do¬ 
mestic  life  ;*  by  means  of  it,  also,  the  rowers  kept 
time  in  a  trireme.3 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,  more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  instru¬ 
ment,  greatly  inferior  to  the  lyre.4 *  Horace,  how¬ 
ever,  represents  Clio  as  performing,  according  to 
circumstances,  either  on  the  lyre  or  the  pipe  ;8  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by  no  means  confined 
anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to  the  male  sex,  but  that 
avlqTpideg,  or  female  tibicines,  were  very  common.* 
The  Thebans  always  esteemed  this  instrument,  and 
excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of  it.7 

TIBFCEN.  (Vid.  Tibia.) 

^TGNI  IMMITTENDI  SERVITUS.  ( Vid.  Ser- 
vitutes,  p.  878.) 

♦TIGRIS  (riyptg),  the  Tiger,  or  Felis  Tigris,  L. 
“  The  Greeks  would  appear  to  have  got  acquainted 
with  the  tiger  during  Alexander’s  expedition  into 
Asia,  for  it  is  first  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Varro,  the  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Arme¬ 
nian  language,  and  signifies  an  arrow  or  a  rapid 
river.”8 

♦TIKT'Ol  AlG'Ol  ( tcktoi  TiiOoi),  Prolific  Stones. 
“  By  prolific  or  pregnant  stones,”  says  Adams, 
“  were  meant  stones  containing  a  nucleus  within, 
such  as  the  eagle-stone.  (Vid.  Aetites.)  Dioscor- 
ides  describes  it  thus  :  aenrijg  AiOog  ug  krepov  kyuv- 
uuv  XiQov  imuoxuv.  These  stones  were  at  one  time 
famous  for  their  reputed  powers  in  aiding  delivery, 
preventing  abortions,  &c.  ;  but  this  superstitious  be¬ 
lief  appears  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  the 
age  of  Theophrastus.”9 

♦TILTA.  (Vid.  Philyra.) 

TIMEMA  (Ti/iTj/ia).  The  penalty  imposed  in  a 
court  of  criminal  justice  at  Athens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  in  a  civil  action,  received  the 
name  of  Ttgrjpa,  because  they  were  estimated  or  as¬ 
sessed  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public  or 
the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or  mere¬ 
ly  declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate  made 
before  the  cause  came  into  court.  In  the  first  case 
the  trial  was  called  dyuv  rtpr/rog,  in  the  second 
case,  dyuv  drlpqTog,  a  distinction  which  applies  to 
civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that,  on  a  criminal  charge,  two  in¬ 
quiries  have  to  be  made :  first,  whether  the  defend¬ 
ant  is  guilty ;  secondly,  if  he  be  found  guilty,  what 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not.  In  some  cases  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  thought  that  the  judge  ought  to 
have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases  of  murder  and 
high  treason,  sentence  of  death  was  imposed  by  the 
law  and  only  pronounced  by  the  judge  (vid.  Phonos, 
Prodosia),  and  in  many  other  cases  the  punishment 
was  likewise  fixed  by  the  law.  But  where  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  of  the  offence  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
the  lawgiver,  or  it  might  so  far  vary  in  its  character 
and  circumstances  as  to  admit  of  many  degrees  of 
culpability,  it  might  be  desirable  or  even  necessary 
to  leave  the  punishment  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  The  law  then  directed  that  the  same  court 
which  passed  sentence  on  the  culprit  should  forth¬ 
with  impose  the  penalty  which  his  crime  deserved. 


i.  (Statius,  Theb.,  vi.,  120. — Compare  Joseph.,  B.  J.,  iii.,  8, 

S. — St.  Mattii.,  ix.,  23.) — 2.  (Herod.,  vi.,  129.) — 3.  (Max.  Tyr., 

23.) — 4.  (Plutarch,  Alcib.,  p.351. — Cell.,  N.  A.,  xv.,  17. — Aristot., 

Polit.,  viii.,  6.) — 5.  (Carm.,  i.,  12,  2. — Compare  Philost.  Sen., 

Imag.,  ii.,  5.)— 6.  (Xen.,  Symp.,  ii.,  1. — Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  14,  25.) 

—7.  (Anthol.,  ed.  Jacobs,  ii.,  033.)— 8.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  viii.,  27. 

— Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 9.  (Theophr.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  xi. — Ad¬ 

ams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 


|  Thus,  i,  the  vogog  OCpeug,1  it  is  enacted :  5rov  &\ 
Karayvu  ij  irfkiaia,  ti/iutu  nepi  uvrov  napaxpTj/aa, 
otov  uv  oofy i  d^iog  elvai  nadelv  ij  dnorlaai,  where 
unorloai  refers  to  pecuniary  penalties,  t aO'eiv  to  any 
other  sort  of  penalty,  as  death,  imprisonment,  &c. 
Sometimes  a  special  provision  was  made  as  to  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  punishment;  as  in  the  law 
last  cited,  and  also  in  the  laws  in  Demosthenes,*  i* 
is  declared  that,  if  a  fine  be  ;mposed,  the  party  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes,  the  sertence  by  which  the  court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave,  no¬ 
thing  farther  was  required  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demand¬ 
ed,  of  right  belonged.  (Vid.  Heres,  Greek;  OIKl- 
A2  A1KH.)  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  of  debt,  xpt°v£  dUr),  where  a  certain  sum  was 
demanded  ;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  w?as  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift,  or 
whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not.  So,  in  an  action 
for  breach  of  contract,  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its  vi¬ 
olation,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  have  an  inquiry 
of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidated  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  themselves.3  In  these  and  many 
other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  dri/iTjTog.  On  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in  their 
nature  unliquidated,  and  no  provision  had  been  made 
concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or  by'  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be  assessed  by  the 
dicasts. 

The  following  wTas  the  course  of  proceeding  m 
the  TifiijTol  dyuveg. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution  the 
defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  superintend¬ 
ing  magistrate  then  called  upon  the  prosecutor  to 
say  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be  inflicted  on 
him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  thereupon.  The  bill 
of  indictment  (hyKlypa)  was  always  superscribed 
with  some  penalty  by  the  person  who  preferred  it 
He  was  said  kn lypdQeodai  rigypa,  and  the  penalty 
proposed  is  called  enlypafipa*  We  find  also  the 
expressions  enayeiv  Tipypa,  rifxdadai  ru  ipevyovn, 
ngijoiv  noieioOai.  When  a  charge  w  as  brought,  not 
by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a  magistrate  ex  offi¬ 
cio,  the  law  required  him  in  like  manner  to  write 
down  the  penalty  w’hich  he  thought  the  case  merit¬ 
ed.6  The  prosecutor  wras  now  called  upon  to  sup 
port  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address  the  di 
casts  (dvadaiveiv  elg  ri/iTjfia). 

Here  he  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggravate  the  charge,  or  incense  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court), 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  demanded  be 
fore.  This  w'as  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself  or  of  his  friends  ;  sometimes  from 
motives  of  humanity,  and  sometimes  from  prude> 
tial  considerations.  If  the  accused  submitted  to 
the  punishment  proposed  on  the  other  side,  there 
wras  no  farther  dispute  ;  if  he  thought  it  too  severe, 
he  made  a  counter  proposition,  naming  the  penalty 
(commonly  some  pecuniary  fine)  which  he  consul 
ered  w  ould  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice.  He  w  as 
then  said  dvriTiguadai  or  lavru  ripuadai.6  He  w’as 


1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  529.)— 2.  (c.  Timocr.,  733.) — 3.  (Id.,  « 
Dionys.,  1291,  1296,  et  argum.) — 4.  (Id.,  c.  N»usim.,  985.) — 5 
(Id.,  c.  Macart.,  1076.)  — 6.  (Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  743;  c.  Nicoetr 
1252. — ASsch.,  De  Fals.  Leg.,  29,  ed  Steplt  \ 
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snowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  to  say  what  he  could  in  extenuation  of 
his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  judges. 
This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  his  relatives 
and  friends ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  man  who 
thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  freedom,  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  wife  and  children  in  court  to  excite  com¬ 
passion.1  After  both  parties  had  been  heard,  the 
dicasts  were  called  upon  to  give  their  verdict. 

Here  occurs  a  question  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  viz., 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  vrhether  they  had  a  discretion 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  Without 
entering  upon  any  controversial  discussion,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable  view 
of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  among 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot.  ( Vid .  Psephos.)  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  court  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exercise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passages 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  words  of  Demosthenes.2 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  usually  superscribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  if  the  trial,  there  might  be  various  indications 
at  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to  favour 
one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited  their 
feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour,  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It  was  not 
unusual  for  the  speakers  to  make  allusions  to  the 
punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been  given.* 
All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  second  ver¬ 
dict.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the  dicasts  were 
greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he  would  persist  in 
asking  for  the  highest  penalty.  If  he  was  himself 
disposed  to  be  merciful,  or  thought  that  the  dicasts 
were,  he  would  relax  in  his  demand.  Similar  views 
would  prevent  the  defendant  from  asking  for  too 
small  a  penalty,  or  would  induce  him  to  effect  a 
compromise  (if  possible)  with  his  opponent.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  prosecutor  to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any 
time  before  the  magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to 
divide ;  but  not  after,  without  the  consent  of  the 
court.*  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring  to  come 
to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give  them  a 
reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  petitions  addressed  by  the 
defendant  or  his  friends  to  the  prosecutor  were 
made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts.  As  to  the 
suggested  explanation  of  rifiyv  ryv  paspav,  see 
Psephos.  We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous 
offences,  or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
state,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties  ;  but  in  ordinary 

1.  (Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  573,  575;  c.  Aristocr.,  793. — De  Fals. 
Leg.,  431,  434;  c.  Onetor.,  878;  c  Aphob.,  834.  —  Aristoph., 
Vesp.,  560.) — 2.  (c.  Timocr.,  737.) — 3.  (jEsch.,  c.  Timarch.,  12; 
De  Fals.  Leg.,  48,  ed.  Steph. — Demosth.,  c.  Mid.,  523  ;  c.  Bae- 
ot.  de  Dot.,  1022,  1024  ;  c.  Spud.,  1033  ;  c.  Maeart.,  1060  ;  c. 
Bteph.,  1128. — Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  i.,  384.) — 4.  (Demosth., 
o  Nicost.,  1252,  1254  ;  c.  Theocrin.,  1343  ;  c.  Neser.,  1347.) 


cases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  oh  by  the 
;  Athenians  much  in  the  light  of  a  plaintiff,  especially 
I  where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some  penalty  givin 
by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When  the  parties  couk 
not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts,  after  hearing  what 
each  of  them  had  to  say,  divided  on  their  respective 
propositions,  and  the  majority  of  votes  determined 
the  penalty.1 * * * * 

The  course  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  ha  re 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  ‘tie 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  large  a 
number  of  judges  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Hippoda- 
mus  of  Miletus  (who  no  doubt  perceived  the  evils 
of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict  should  nof 
be  given  by  ballot  (Sia  i py<j>o(popiag),  but  that  each 
judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  with  a  special  state¬ 
ment  of  his  opinion  ;  upon  which  proposal  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  its  effect  would  be  to  make  each 
judge  a  diaiTT/rv g :  that  it  was  an  object  with  most 
of  the  ancient  lawgivers  that  the  judges  should  not 
confer  with  each  other  ( KoivoXoyuvrai. ),  and  then  he 
comments  on  the  confusion  that  would  arise  if  the 
judge  were  allowed  to  propose  a  penalty  different 
from  that  submitted  to  him  by  the  parties.8 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penalty  could  be  im¬ 
posed  by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  one.3  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  em¬ 
powered  the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty 
(7r poortpypa)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the 
proposition  emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was  said 
npocrripdoBai,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon  a  di¬ 
vision)  they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said  npoon- 
pav*  We  may  observe,  that  the  preposition  npo( 
in  the  verb  Trpoonpav  does  not  always  imply  that  a 
second  penalty  is  imposed,  but  is  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  other  matters,  as  in  Demosthenes.* 

In  private  actions,  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much 
the  same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintiff’s  demand  was  made  up  of  several 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify¬ 
ing  the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  them  in  one 
gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  the  fairer  method,  and  may  be  compared  to  our 
bill  of  particulars ,  which  the  plaintiff  delivers  to  the 
defendant.*  The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  enubeAia, 
which  was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded, 
operated  as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in 
addition  to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed.’ 

The  ■npooTipyrnp  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac 
tions,  except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com¬ 
plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  public  offence,  as 
in  the  d'ua ?  i pevdopaprvpiuv.  {Vid.  Martyria.) 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  from  public  fines,  see  Bockh.8 

As  to  Tlpr/pa  in  the  sense  of  the  rateable  value  of 
property  with  reference  to  the  Athenian  property- 
tax,  see  Eisphora. 

TINTINNA'BULUM  {suduv),  a  Bell,  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the  forti¬ 
fied  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.9  A  guard 
{tyvha!;)  being  stationed  in  every  tower,  a  nepino'kot 
(see  p.  406)  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  portion  of  the 
wall  between  two  towers.  It  was  his  duty  tc.  carry 

1.  (Platner,  Proc.  und  Klag.,  i,  198-202. — Meier,  Att  Prrc  , 

178-182.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  c.  5,  s.  3,8,  9.)— 3.  (Demosth., 

c.  Lept.,  504  ;  c.  Ne$r.,  1363.) — 4.  (Id.,  c.  Timocr.,  *33. — Meier, 

Att.  Proc.,  183,  725.) — 5.  (c.  Aristog.,  790.) — 6.  (Id.,  c.  Aphob., 

853.) — 7.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  388.)  —  8.  (Staatsh. 

&c.,  i.,  402,  &c.) — 9.  (Thucyd.,  iv..  135  —Aristoph  ,  ,4ves  843 

1159. — Schol.  in  loc.) 
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the  bell,  whiah  he  received  from  the  guard  at  one 
tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the  guard  at  the  next  tower, 
and  then  to  return,  so  that  the  bell,  by  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  discovered  if  any  guard  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  his  post,  or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in 
consequence  of  being  asleep.  Hence,  to  prove  or 
try  a  person  was  called  Kuduvi&iv  ;l *  to  perform  the 
office  of  patrol  was  Kuduvoipopeiv. 

'1  he  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
Ae  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu¬ 
seum  at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we  call 
oell-shaped ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese  gong. 
The  bell  fig.  1,  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  a  simple 
disc  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  as 
hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.8  Figure  2  rep¬ 
resents  a  bell  of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular 
hole  in  the  centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a 
chain.  This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as 
the  bell  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exactly  like  those 
still  commonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the 
necks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.  Fig.  4  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  vases,3  as  car¬ 
ried  by  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  lustration.4  Figure  5  is  a  bell,  or, 
-•ather,  ?.  collection  of  fwelve  bells,  suspended  in  a 


‘frame,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Antiquarium  at 
Munich.  This  jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that 
represented  by  fig  6  5  may  have  been  used  at  sac¬ 
rifices,  in  Bacchanalian  processions,  or  for  lustra¬ 
tion.  Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient  sculpture, 
r  epresenting  the  manner  in  which  bells  were  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  collars  of  chariot-horses.* 

*TIPHE  (rt<j>r]),  a  variety  of  the  Triticum  spelta, 
or  Spelt.  “  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,”  says  Adams, 
in  his  commentary  on  Paulus  ^Egineta,  “that  the 
{eta,  TL<j>r},  and  o?,vpa  of  the  Greeks,  and  far  and 
adoreum  of  the  Romans,  were  all  varieties  of  spelt, 
a  species  of  grain  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
wheat.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  seems  to  distinguish  the 
{eta  from  the  olvpa,  but  from  the  account  which 
Dioscorides  and  Galen  give  of  them,  they  would 
appear  decidedly  to  have  been  mere  varieties  of  the 
same  grain.  Spelt,  in  this  country,  is  known  by  the 
na^s<3  of  German  wheat.”7 


1.  (^lian,  H.  A.,  xvi.,  25.) — 2.  (Bartoh,  Sep.  Ant.,  13.)  —  3. 
(i.,  43.) — 4.  (Theoc.,  ii.,  36. — Schol.  in  loc.) — 5.  (from  Bartoli, 
Luc.  Sep.,  ii.,  23.) — 6.  (Ginzrot,  fiber  WSgen,  &c.,  ii.,  pi.  57.) 
— 7.  (Tneophr.,  H.  P.,  i.,  6;  ii.,  4. — Adams,  Comm.  c»  Paul. 
Sig.,  1  100. — Id.,  Append.,  s.  v.) 
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TIRO  CINIUM.  ( Vid.  Tiro.) 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  « 
newly-enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  veteranus,  one 
who  had  experience  in  war.1  The  mode  of  levying 
troops  is  described  under  Army,  p.  102.  The  a gt 
at  which  the  liability  to  military  service  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment,  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercises.  They 
were  exeicised  every  day,3  the  tirones  twice,  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  veterani  once.  The 
exercises  included  not  only  the  use  of  their  weap¬ 
ons  and  tactics  properly  so  called,  but  also  what¬ 
ever  could  tend  to  increase  their  strength  and 
activity,  and  especially  carrying  burdens  and  endu¬ 
ring  toil.  Vegetius3  enumerates  among  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  tirones  marching,  running,  leaping, 
swimming,  carrying  the  shield,  fighting  at  a  pest 
(vid.  Palus),  thrusting  with  the  sword  in  preference 
to  striking,  using  their  armour,  hurling  spears  and 
javelins,  shooting  arrows,  throwing  stones  and  lead 
en  bullets,  leaping  on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying 
weights,  fortifying  the  camp,  and  forming  the  line 
of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones 
according  to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  oi 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation.4  But  these  rules  refer 
almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under  tha 
emperors,  when  the  army  was  no  longer  recruited 
from  the  citizens  of  Rome,  but  from  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  for 
the  army,  wras  branded  or  tattooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  ( stigmata ;  puncta  signorum),  which  Lipsius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  tirocinium ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  Said  tirocinium  ponere,  or  deponcrc} 

In  civil  life  the  terms  tiro  and  tirocinium  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  which 
was  called  tirocinium  fori  (vid.  Toga),  and  to  the 
first  appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostra,  tirocin¬ 
ium  eloquentift .* 

TITHENI'DIA  (Tidqvtdia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who  had  the  care  of  the 
male  children  of  the  citizens.  On  this  occasion  the 
nurses  (rirdat)  carried  the  little  boys  out  of  the  city 
to  the  Temple  of  Artemis  surnamed  Corythalia, 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  Ti- 
assus,  in  the  district  of  Cleta.  Here  the  nurses 
sacrificed  sucking  pigs  on  behalf  of  the  children,  and 
then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat  of  the  vic¬ 
tims,  wit^i  which  they  ate  bread  baked  in  an  oven 
(InvtraQ  uprovq1). 

+TITHYMALLUS  (ndipaWoc),  a  plant.  “  The 
ridvpaHoi  are,  without  doubt,  all  referable  to  the 
genus  Euphorbia ,  or  Spurge.  Miller,  in  his  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Dictionary,  describes  71  species  of  spurge. 
The  xaPaKLaQ  >s  either  his  2d  or  3d  species,  called 
by  him  Wood  Spurge.  The  pvpTivtTTic  is  his  5th 
species,  or  Myrtle-leaved  Spurge.  The  6ev6poetdi/( 
is  the  T.  arboreus,  or  the  Euphorbia  dendroidcs,  L. 
The  7rXaTv<i)v2.?.oc  is  the  Euphorbia  platyphylla,  L 
The  nvnapLactaq  is  the  Cypress  Spurge,  indigenous 
in  Scotland.  The  r/TuoaKontaq  is  the  Eup.  Hel.,  or 
Sun  Spurge.  The  n apaXtag  is  the  Eup  Paral. 
Besides  these,  the  ancients  have  described  various 
species  of  spurge  under  generic  names,  as  Tudvpig, 
nen’kig,  ■dvue'kaia,  &c.  It  is  deserving  of  remark. 


1.  (Css.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  28.) — 2.  (Veget.,  i.,  1.)— 3.  (i.,  9-27 

— 4.  (i.,  c.  2-8.) — 5.  (Justin,  xii.,  4  ;  ix.,  1. — Lipsins,  De  Milit 

Rom.  in  Oper.,  iii.,  p.  32,  33,  184,  193—197.) — 6.  (Senec.,  Pro 

5m.,  1.  ii.)  —  7.  (Athen.,  iv.,  p.  139.  —  Compile  Pint.,  Quaert 

Gr.,  vii.,  p,  211,  Wyttenb.) 
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that  the  luctuca  marina  of  Celsus  is  the  zapaAi. 

Of.”1 

TI'TIl  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitn.s  or  college  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  R  >mans,  or  the  Titles,  that  is,  the  Sabines, 
who,  after  their  union  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins, 
continued  to  perform  their  own  ancient  Sabine  sa¬ 
cra.  To  superintend  and  preserve  these,  T.  Tatius 
fa  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  Sodales.3  In  an¬ 
other  passage,3  Tacitus  describes  this  sacerdotium 
la  a  somewhat  different  manner,  inasmuch  as  he 
says  that  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honoui 
of  King  Tatius,  who,  after  his  death,  was  worship¬ 
ped  as  a  god.  But  this  account  seems  only  to  mean 
that  Romulus,  after  the  death  of  Tatius,  sanctioned 
the  institution  of  his  late  colleague,  and  made  the 
worship  of  Tatius  a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.  From 
Varro,4  who  derives  the  name  Sodales  Titii  from 
Titiae  aves  which  were  observed  by  these  priests  in 
certain  auguries,  it  appears  that  these  priests  also 
preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  auguries  distinct  from 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  During  the  time  of  the 
Republic  the  Titii  Sodales  are  no  longer  mentioned, 
as  the  w  orships  of  the  three  tribes  became  gradual¬ 
ly  united  into  one  common  religion.5  Under  the 
Empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of  priests 
bearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii,  or  Titienses,  or 
sacerdotes  Titiales  flaviales  ;  but  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
Tities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  an  emperor,  like  the  Augustales.6  ( Vid . 
Augustales.) 

TITIES  or  TITIENSES.  {Vid.  Patricii,  p.  743.) 

TO'KOS.  {Vid.  Interest  of  Money.) 

TO'KOI  NAYTIKOI'.  {Vid.  Interest  of  Mon- 
cy,  p.  545.) 

TOGA  {rrj^Evvog),  a  Gown,  the  name  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is  de¬ 
rived  by  Varro  from  tegcre,  because  it  covered  the 
whole  body.7  Gellius8  states  that  at  first  it  was 
worn  alone  without  the  tunic.  ( Vid.  Tunica.  ) 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  first  origin  of  this 
dress,  wrhich  some  refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrus¬ 
cans,  for  it  is  seen  on  Etruscan  works  of  art  as  the 
only  covering  of  the  body ;  and  the  toga  pralcxta  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etrus¬ 
cans.9 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  were  thence  called  togati  or  gens  togata.10 
It  was  originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
use  of  it  was  forbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  for¬ 
eigners.11  Gradually,  however,  it  went  out  of  com¬ 
mon  use,  and  was  supplanted  by  the  Pallium  and 
lacerna,  or  else  it  was  worn  in  public  under  the  la¬ 
cerna.13  {Vid.  Lacerna.)  But  it  was  still  used  by 
the  upper  classes,  who  regarded  it  as  an  honourable 
distinction,13  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  clients  when 
they  received  the  Sportula,14  and  in  the  theatre 
or  at  the  games,  at  least  when  the  emperor  was 
present.15  Under  Alexander  Severus,  guesis  at  the 
emperor’s  table  were  expected  to  appear  in  the 
toga  14 

The  form  of  the  toga,  and  the  maniiei  of  wear¬ 
ing  it,  are  matters  which  are  much  disputed,  and 
about  which,  indeed,  it  seems  almost  impossible, 
with  our  present  information,  to  arrive  at  certainty. 


1.  (Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  11. — Dioscor.,  iv.,  162. — Adams,  Ap- 
j>end.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  54.) — 3.  (Hist.,  ii.,  95.)  —  4. 
<I)c  Ling  Lat.,  v.,  85,  ed.  Muller.)  —  5.  (Ambrosch,  Stud,  und 
Andaut.,  p.  192,  &c.) — 6.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  xix.,  4  ;  ccciv.,  9  ; 
cccxcvi  ,  1.  —  Inscr.  ap.  Murator.,  299,  5.  —  Compare  Lucan, 
Fhars.,  i.,  602.) — 7.  (v.,  144,  ed.  Muller.) — 8.  (vii.,  12.) — 9.  (Liv., 
i  ,  8. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48  or  74. — Muller,  Etrusker,  i.,  p.  262.) 
—  10.  (Virg.,  AEn.,  i.,  282. — Mart.,xiv.,  124.) — 11.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
tv,  11. — Suet.,  Claud.,  15.)— 12.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40.) — 13.  (Cic., 
Philipp.,  ii.,  30.) — 14.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  125.) — 15.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  6. 

Lamprid.,  Commod.,  16.) — 16.  (Lamprid.,  Sever.,  1.) 
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The  form  was  undoubtedly,  in  some  sense,  round  ; 
semicircular  according  to  Dionysius,1  who  calls  il 
irepiSoXaiov  7]/ukvk1iov.  It  seems,  however,  im. 
possible,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  worn,  that  it 
could  have  been  always  a  semicircle.  Such  may 
perhaps  have  been  its  form  as  worn  in  the  most  an¬ 
cient  times,  when  it  had  no  great  fulness  ;  but  to 
account  for  the  numerous  folds  in  which  it  was  af¬ 
terward  worn,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  had  a 
greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  is, 
to  have  been  a  smaller  segment  than  a  semicircle. 
Probably  the  size  of  the  segment  which  the  toga 
formed  (on  which  its  fulness  depended)  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fashion  of  the  time  or  the  taste  of 
the  wearer.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  explana¬ 
tion  of  Quintilian’s  words,3  “  Ipsam  togam  rotundam, 
et  apte  ectsam  velim ,”  which  could  have  no  mean¬ 
ing  if  nothing  more  were  required  than  to  give  the 
garment  the  very  simple  form  of  a  semicircle.  The 
only  other  point  to  be  noticed  respecting  the  form 
of  the  toga  is  the  question  whether,  when  it  came 
to  be  worn  in  many  complicated  folds,  the  art  of  the 
tailor  may  not  have  been  employed  to  keep  these 
folds  in  their  position.  This  question,  however,  be¬ 
longs  more  properly  to  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
toga. 

On  this  subject  our  principal  information  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Quintilian4  and  Tertullian,5  whose  state¬ 
ments,  however,  refer  to  the  later  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  mode  of  wearing  the  garment,  and  from  stat¬ 
ues  in  Roman  costume. 

Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  sinus  of  the 
toga.  This  was  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
hung  down  in  front  of  the  body  like  a  sling  ;  it  will 
be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  must  make  a  clear  distinction  oetween  'he 
more  ancient  and  simpler  mode  of  wearing  the  toga 
and  the  full  form,  with  many  complicated  folds,  ir 
which  it  was  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintilian6  says  that  the  ancients  had  no  sinus, 
and  that  afterward  the  sinuses  were  very  short. 
The  passage  in  Livy7  {sinu  ex  toga  facto ,  iterum  sinu 
effuso)  seems  to  refer  not  to  the  sinus,  technically 
so  called,  but  a  sinus  which  Fabius  made  at  the 
moment  by  gathering  up  some  part  o'"  his  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  loga  r,  show  i* 
in  the  following  cut,  which  is  taket  from  the  Au 
gusteum,*  and  represents  a  statue  a  Ure^cn 


Let  the  toga,  which  in  this  case  was  prooably 
not  far  from  an  exact  semicircle,  be  held  behind  the 
figure,  with  the  curved  edge  downward.  First,  one 
corner  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder;  then  the 


1  (Quintil.,  xi.,  3,  i)  137. — laid.,  Orig\,  xix.,  24.) — 2.  (iii.,  61.1 
—3.  (xi.,  3,  t)  139.)— 4.  (xi.  3,  t)  137,  &c.)— 5.  (De  P.illi6 .)— 6 
(xi.,  3,  t>  137.)— 7.  (xxi,,  18  )— 8.  (pi  117  —Becker,  Galina,  eoL 
ii.,  p.  83.) 
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<<thej  part  ot  the  gaiment  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder,  thus  entirely  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  side  up  to  the  neck.  It  is  then  passed  over 
the  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  chest 
uncovered,  and  reaching  below  nearly  to  the  feet  (in 
the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The  remaining 
end  or  corner  is  then  thrown  back  over  the  left 
shoulder,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  greater 
pa  it  of  the  arm.  By  this  arrangement  the  right 
arm  is  covered  by  the  garment,  a  circumstance  no- 
viced  by  Quintilian  ;*  but  it  was  occasionally  released 
by  throwing  the  toga  off  the  right  shoulder,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  supported  on  the  left  alone.  The 
portion  of  the  toga  which,  in  the  figure,  hangs  down 
from  the  chest,  if  it  be  a  sinus,  is  certainly  of  the 
kind  described  by  Quintilian  as  perquam  brevis. 

The  next  cut  represents  the  later  mode  of  wear¬ 
ing  the  toga,  and  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico 2  of  a  statue  found  at  Herculaneum. 


By  comparing  this  and  other  statues  with  the 
description  of  Quintilian,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  something  like  the 
following : 

First,  as  above  remarked,  the  form  in  this  case 
was  a  segment  less  than  a  semicircle.  As  before, 
the  curved  side  was  the  lower,  and  one  end  of  the 
garment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
hung  down  in  front,  but  much  lower  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer  case.  This  seems  to  be  the  part  which  Quin¬ 
tilian3  says  should  reach  down  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  ankle.  In  our  figure  it  reaches  to 
the  feet,  and  in  some  statues  it  is  even  seen  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  garment  wras  then  placed 
over  the  back,  as  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  it ; 
but,  instead  of  covering  the  right  shoulder,  it  was 
brought  round  under  the  right  arm  to  the  front  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
dress  to  explain.  Quintilian  says  :*  “  Sinus  decen- 
tissimus,  si  aliquanto  supra  imam  togam  fuerit,  nun- 
quam  certe  sit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  sub  humero  dextro 
ad  sinistrum  oblique  ducitur  velut  balteus,  nee  strangu- 
let  neefluat."  Becker’s  explanation  of  this  matter 
seems  perfectly  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the 
toga,  when  carried  under  the  right  arm,  was  then 
folded  in  two  parts ;  one  edge  (namely,  the  lower  or 
round  edge)  was  then  brought  almost  close  under 
the  arm,  and  drawn,  but  not  tightly,  across  the  cltest 
to  the  left  shoulder,  forming  the  velut  balteus  of 
Quintilian,  while  the  other  part  was  allowed  to  fall 
gracefully  over  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  forming 
the  sinus ,  and  then  the  remaining  end  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  was  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  nearly  as  low  as  the  other  end,  which  was 
first  put  on.  It  is  to  this  part  that  Quintilian  seems 
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to  refer  when  he  says,1  “  Pars  toga,,  qua  postca  im 
ponitur,  sit  inferior:  namita  el  sedet  melius ,  et  con- 
tinctur but  the  true  application  oi  these  words  le 
very  doubtful.  By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  ( imam 
togam )  in  the  above  quotation,  he  seems  to  mean 
the  end  of  the  toga  first  put  on.  The  part  lass 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  end 
first  put  on,  covered  the  arm,  as  in  the  older  mode 
of  wearing  the  garment.  The  outer  edge  ( extrema 
ora)  of  this  part  ought  not,  says  Quintilian,3  to  be 
thrown  back.  He  adds,3  “  Super  quod  (i.  e.,  sinis¬ 
trum  brachium)  ora  ex  toga  duplex  aqualiter  sedeat.'' 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  the  edge  of  this 
portion  should  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the  end 
which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and 
which  is,  of  course,  governed  by  this  portion  of  the 
garment.  He  says4  that  the  shoulder  and  the  whole 
of  the  throat  ought  not  to  be  covered,  otherwise  the 
dress  will  become  narrow,  and  lose  that  dignity 
which  consists  in  width  of  chest.  This  direction 
appears  to  mean,  that  the  part  brought  across  the 
chest  ( velut  balteus)  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight. 

Tassels  or  balls  are  seen  attached  to  the  ends  of 
the  toga,  which  may  have  served  to  keep  it  in  its 
place  by  their  weight,  or  may  have  been  merely  or 
naments. 

There  is  one  point  which  still  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  In  the  figure  a  mass  of  folds  is  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  part  of  the  toga  drawn  across  the 
chest  ( velut  balteus).  This  is  the  umbo  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,5  and  used  by  Persius  for  the  toga  itself.* 
It  was  either  a  portion  of  the  balteus  itself,  formed 
by  allowing  this  part  of  the  garment  to  hang  loose 
(which  perhaps  it  must  have  done,  as  it  is  the 
curved,  and,  therefore,  longer  edge  that  is  thus 
drawn  across  the  chest),  and  then  gathering  it  up  in 
folds  and  tucking  these  folds  in,  as  in  the  figure,  or 
else  (which  seems  the  better  explanation)  the  fold* 
which  composed  it  were  drawn  out  from  the  sinus, 
and  either  by  themselves,  or  with  the  loose  folds  of 
the  balteus,  formed  the  umbo.  It  seems  to  have  been 
secured  by  passing  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle  of 
the  tunic  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  what  Quintilian 
means  by  the  words,7  “  Subducenda  etiam  pars  ali- 
qua  tunica ,  ne  ad  lacertum  in  actu  redeat." 

The  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  not  seen  in  oui 
engravings,  was  simply  covered  with  the  part  of 
the  garment  which  was  drawn  across  it,  and  which, 
in  the  ancient  mode  of  wearing  it,  reached  down  to 
the  heels.8  Quintilian  states  how  low  it  was  worn 
in  his  time,  but  the  meaning  of  his  words  is  very 
obscure9  (“pars  ejus  prior  mediis  cruribus  optime 
terminatur,  posterior  eadem  portione  altms  qua  cine- 
tura."  See  above). 

A  garment  of  the  supposed  shape  of  the  toga,  put 
on  according  to  the  above  description,  has  been 
found  by  the  writer  of  this  article  to  present  an  ap¬ 
pearance  exactly  like  that  of  the  toga  as  seen  on 
statues  ;  and  Becker  states  that  he  has  made  simi¬ 
lar  experiments  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

Tertullian10  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  the  pallium 
with  the  complication  of  the  toga,  and  his  remarks 
apply  very  well  to  the  above  description.  It  appear* 
by  his  account  that  the  folds  of  the  umbo  were  ar¬ 
ranged  before  the  dress  was  put  on,  and  fixed  in 
their  places  by  pins  or  hooks ;  hut,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  toga  was  held  on  bj 
any  fastening ;  indeed,  the  contrary  may  be  inferred 
from  Quintilian’s  directions  to  an  orator  for  the 
management  of  his  toga  while  speaking.11 

There  is  seen  on  many  statues  a  mocie  of  wearing 
the  toga  which  resembles  the  more  ancient  fashion 
in  having  neither  sinus  nor  umbo,  and  the  modern 
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In  having  the  garment  carried  under  instead  of  over 
the  right  arm.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
the  ancient  fashion  with  the  right  arm  put  out  of 
the  garment,  a  mode  of  wearing  it  which  would 
naturally  be  often  adopted  for  convenience. 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  was  the  cinctus 
Gabvnus.  It  consisted  in  forming  a  part  of  the  toga 
itself  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  its  outer  edge  round 
the  body,  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in  front,  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  the  head  with  another  portion 
of  the  garment.  It  was  worn  by  persons  offering 
sacrifices,1  by  the  consul  when  he  declared  war,2 
and  by  devoted  persons,  as  in  the  case  of  Decius.3 
Its  origin  was  Etruscan,  as  its  name  implies.4  Fes- 
tus*  speaks  of  an  army  about  to  fight  being  girt  with 
the  cincius  Gabinus.  Persons  wearing  this  dress 
were  said  to  be  procincti  (or  incvncti)  cinctu  (or  ritu) 
Gabino. 

The  colour  of  the  toga  worn  by  men  ( toga  virilis) 
was  generally  white,  that  is,  the  natural  colour  of 
white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or  vestiment- 
um  purum,  in  opposition  to  the  pretext  a  mentioned 
below.  A  brighter  white  was  given  to  the  toga  of 
candidates  for  offices  ( candidati ,  from  their  toga  Can¬ 
dida)  by  rubbing  it  with  chalk.  There  is  an  allusion 
to  this  custom  in  the  phrase  cretata  ambitio.6  White 
togas  are  often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals, 
which  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  com¬ 
monly,  but  that  new  or  fresh-cleaned  togas  were 
first  put  on  at  festivals.7  The  toga  was  kept  white 
and  clean  by  the  fuller.  ( Vid .  Fullo  )  When  this 
was  neglected,  the  toga  was  called  sordida,  and 
those  who  wore  such  garments  sordidati.  This 
dress  (with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of 
disorder  about  the  person)  was  worn  by  accused 
pt;.  sons,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero.8  The  toga  pulla, 
which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black  wool,  was 
worn  in  private  mourning,  and  sometimes  also  by 
artificers  and  others  of  the  lower  orders.  (See  the 
passages  in  Forcellini.9)  The  toga  picta,  which 
was  ornamented  with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was 
worn  by  generals  in  triumphs  {vid.  Triumphus),  and 
under  the  emperors  by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  prae¬ 
tors  when  they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also 
called  Capitolina .10  The  toga  palmata  was  a  kind 
of  toga  picta.  The  toga  pratexta  had  a  broad  pur¬ 
ple  border.  It  was  worn  with  the  Bulla,  by 
children  of  both  sexes.  It  was  also  worn  by  magis¬ 
trates,  both  those  of  Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies 
and  municipia,  by  the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons 
engaged  in  sacred  rites  or  paying  vows.11  Among 
those  who  possessed  the  jus  toga,  pratexta  liabenda, 
the  following  may  be  more  particularly  mentioned : 
the  dictator,  the  consuls,  the  prastors  (who  laid  aside 
the  praetexta  when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman 
citizen  to  death),  the  augurs  (who,  however,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the 
decemviri  sacris  faciundis  {vid.  Decemviri),  the 
sediles,  the  triumviri  epulones,  the  senators  on  fes¬ 
tival  days,12  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vicorum  when  celebrating  games.  ( Vid.  Magister.  ) 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and  quaes¬ 
tors,  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject.  The 
pratexta  pulla  might  only  be  worn  at  the  celebration 
of  a  funeral.13 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  {vid.  Clavus  Latus),  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  as 
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the  royal  lobe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  Republic.1  According  to  Macrobius,2  th« 
toga  introduced  by  Hostilius  was  not  only  pratexta , 
but  also  picta.  Pliny  states3  that  the  toga  regia 
undulata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroidered  with  wa¬ 
ving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been  worn  by  Servius 
Tullius,  was  preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla  aurea  were  first 
given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Tarquimus 
Priscus,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  the  Sabine 

war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his  own  hand.  (Macrobi¬ 
us,4  where  other  particulars  respecting  the  use  of  the 
toga  praetexta  may  be  found.)  Respecting  the  leav¬ 
ing  off  of  the  toga  praetexta  and  the  assumption  of 
the  toga  virilis,  see  Impubes,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus. 
The  occasion  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings 
by  the  friends  of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a 
solemn  procession  to  the  Forum  and  Capitol.3  This 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was  called  tirocinium 
fori ,  as  being  the  young  man’s  introduction  to  pub¬ 
lic  life,  and  the  solemnities  attending  it  are  called 
by  Pliny®  officium  toga  virilis.  and  by  Tertullian7 
solemnitates  toga.  The  toga  virilis  is  called  libera 
by  Ovid.8  Girls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horizontal  stripes.  Servius9  mentions  three  kinds 
of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple,  which  was  sacred 
to  the  gods,  another  of  purple  and  white,  and  an¬ 
other  of  purple  and  saffron,  which  belonged  to 
augurs.  The  purple  and  white  trabea  was  a  royal 
robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and  early  kings, 
especially  to  Romulus.10  It  was  worn  by  the  con¬ 
suls  in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  Tem¬ 
ple  of  Janus.11  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  transvec- 
tio  and  in  other  public  solemnities.12  Hence  the 
trabea  is  mentioned  as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.  Lastly,  the  toga  worn  by  the  Roman  em¬ 
perors  was  wholly  of  purple.  It  appears  to  have 
been  first  assumed  by  Julius  Caesar.13 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and  some¬ 
times  thin.  The  former  was  the  toga  densa,  pinguis, 
or  hirta.1*  A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn 
off  nor  cut  close,  was  called  pexa,  to  which  is  op 
posed  the  trita  or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  dress.15  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas,  see  Seri- 
cum. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  toga. 
It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ;  but  when  the 
stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons,  the  toga  was 
only  worn  by  the  meretrices,  and  by  women  who 
had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adultery.  {Vid. 
Stola.)  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  became  almost 
restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their  toga  was  only 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower  classes  by  being 
fuller  and  more  expensive.  In  war  it  was  laid 
aside,  and  replaced  by  the  Paludamentum  and  Sa- 
gum.  Hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  miles.  The  toga 

was,  however,  sometimes  used  by  soldiers,  but  not 
in  battle,  nor  as  their  ordinary  dress,  but  rather  as 
a  cloak  or  blanket.  It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome, 
and  hence  togatus  is  opposed  to  rusticus.  The  toga 
was  often  used  as  a  covering  in  sleeping  and,  last¬ 
ly.  as  a  shroud  for  the  corpse.16 

FOGA'TA  FA'BULA.  {Vid.  Comcedia,  p.  300  ' 

TOMA'CULUM.  ( Vid.  Botulus.) 

TONSOR.  ( Vid.  Barba.) 

♦TOPAZOS  (ro7rafof),  the  Chrysolite.  “  By  a  sin 
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gular  interchange  of  terms,”  observes  Adams,  “  the 
topaz  of  the  ancients  is  our  chrysolite ,  and  the  an¬ 
cient  chrysolite  our  topaz.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  chrysolite  is  green,  with  a  mixture  of  yellow  or 
brown.  The  French  chemists  distinguish  it  by  the 
name  of  peridot ;  it  consists  principally  of  alumina.” 
The  name  of  the  stone  we  are  now  considering  is 
derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Topazos,  in  the 
Red  Sea,  whence  it  was  originally  brought.  “  Pliny,” 
says  Dr  Moore,  “  styles  his  ‘  topazius’  the  largest 
of  gems,  and  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Arsinoe,  queen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  made  of  it,  four  cubits 
high,  which  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  being 
chrysolite,  although  a  variety  of  this  mineral,  called 
olivine,  has  been  found  in  masses  of  considerable 
size.”  Pliny’s  whole  description  of  the  topaz  is 
thought  by  this  writer  as  applicable  to  the  mineral 
which  we  call  prase  and  chrysoprase,  as  to  any  that 
we  know.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  refers  to 
the  mention  which  Bruce  makes  of  an  island  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Jibbel  Seberget,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Emeralds,  and  where  the  latter  says  lie  met  with 
a  substance  which  was  little  harder  than  glass ;  and 
he  also  cites  the  query  of  Kidd,  whether  this  sub¬ 
stance  may  not  have  been  chrysolite,  and  the  island 
the  Topaz  island  of  Pliny.1 

TOPIA'RIUS.  {Vid.  Hortus.) 

TORA'LIA.  {Vid.  Torus.) 

^  TO'RCULUM  or  TO'RCULAR  {lyvog),  a  press 
for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes  were 
ripe  {oratyvAy),  the  bunches  were  gathered,  any 
which  remained  unripe  {oy<pa^),  or  had  become  dry 
or  rotten,  were  carefully  removed2  {vid.  Forfex), 
and  the  rest  carried  from  the  vineyard  in  deep  bas¬ 
kets  ( quali ,3  raXdpoi,*  ufiftxoi,6  Kotpivot6),  to  be  pour¬ 
ed  into  a  shallow  vat.  In  this  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  trodden  by  men,  who  had  the  lower  part  of 
their  bodies  naked,7  except  that  they  wore  drawers. 
{ Vid.  Subligaculum.)  At  least  two  persons  usually 
trod  the  grapes  together.  To  “tread  the  wine¬ 
press  alone”  indicated  desolation  and  distress.8 
The  Egyptian  paintings9  exhibit  as  many  as  seven 
treading  in  the  same  vat,  and  supporting  themselves 
by  taking  hold  of  ropes  or  poles  placed  above  their 
heads.  From  the  size  of  the  Creek  and  Roman 
vats,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  of 
treaders  was  often  still  more  numerous.  To  pre¬ 
vent  confusion  and  to  animate  them  in  their  labour, 
they  moved  in  time  or  danced,  as  is  seen  in  the  an¬ 
cient  mosaics  of  the  church  of  St.  Constantia  at 
Rome,  sometimes  also  leaning  upon  one  another. 
The  preceding  circumstances  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bas-relief.10  An 
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Manners  and  Customs,  ii.,  p.  152-157.)  —  10.  (Mon.  Matth.,  iii., 
lab.  45  1 


antefixa  in  the  British  Museum1  shows  a  person 
by  the  side  of  the  vat  performing  during  this  act  on 
the  scabellum  and  tibiae  pares ,  for  the  purpose  of  aid¬ 
ing  and  regulating  the  movements  of  those  in  it. 
Besides  this  instrumental  music,  they  were  cheered 
with  a  song,  called  yiTiog  kTcOJ/viov*  or  vyvor;  kiuAy- 
vioq,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Anacreon.2 
After  the  grapes  had  been  trodden  sufficiently,  they 
were  subjected  to  the  more  powerful  pressure  of  a 
thick  and  heavy  beam  {vid.  Prelum),  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  all  the  juice  yet  remaining  in  them.4 * 
Instead  of  a  beam  acted  on  by  wedges,  a  press  with 
a  screw  {vid  Cochlea)  was  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose.8  A  strainer  or  colander  {vid.  Colum) 
was  employed  to  clear  the  must  from  solid  particles, 
as  it  flowed  from  the  vat. 

The  preceding  woodcut  shows  the  apertures  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  must  {mustum, 
ylevKog)  was  discharged,  and  the  method  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it  when  the  vat  was  small,  in  wide-mouthed 
jars,  which,  when  full,  were  carried  away  to  be 
emptied  into  casks  {dolia,  mdoi6).  {Vid.  Dolium.) 
When  the  vineyard  was  extensive,  and  the  vat  large 
in  proportion,  the  must  flowed  into  another  vat  of 
corresponding  size,  which  was  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  vtt oat/vcov,'1  in 
Latin  lacus .8 

From  \yvoq  Bacchus  was  called  Lenaeus  {Ayvaloc). 
The  festival  of  the  Lenaea  was  celebrated  on  the 
spot  where  the  first  Attic  winepress  was  said  to 
have  been  constructed.  {Vid.  Dionysia,  p.  364.) 

Olives  as  well  as  grapes  were  subjected  to  the 
prelum  for  the  sake  of  their  oil  ;9  but,  instead  of  being 
trodden,  they  were  first  bruised,  so  as  to  express  a 
great,  part  of  the  oil,  in  a  mill  called  trapetum,  which 
rese  nbled  our  cider-mill. 

Thf-  Kuilding  erected  to  contain  all  the  vessels 
and  other  implements  {torcula  vasa10)  for  obtaining 
both  wine  and  oil  was  called  torcularium  1  and  ly- 
veuv ,12  It  was  situated  near  the  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar  13 

*TORDYLTON  {ropSv/uov),  the  Tordylium  ojfic\- 
nale,  or  Hartwort.14 

TOREUTICE  {ropevTiKy).  {Vid.  Bronze,  p.  179.) 

TORMENTUM  {acperypia  bpyava),  a  military  en¬ 
gine.  All  the  missiles  used  in  war,  except  those 
thrown  from  the  sling  {vid.  Funda),  are  projected 
either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  elastic 
substances.  Of  elastic  instruments,  the  bow  {vid. 
Arcus)  is  still  used  by  many  nations.  But  the  tor- 
mentum ,  so  called  from  the  twisting  ( lorquendo )  of 
hairs,  thongs,  and  vegetable  fibres,15  has  fallen  into 
disuse  through  the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The 
word  tormentum  is  often  used  by  itself  to  denote 
engines  of  various  kinds.16  Often,  also,  these  en¬ 
gines  are  specified  separately  under  the  names  of 
Balista  and  Catapultae,  which  names,  however, 
most  commonly  occur  together  in  the  accounts  of 
sieges  and  other  military  operations,  because  the 
two  kinds  of  engines  denoted  by  them  were  almost 
always  used  in  conjunction.  {Vid.  Helepolis.) 
The  balista  {n erpoboXog)  was  used  to  shoot  stones,17 
the  catapulta  {Karanehryc,  KaTaneATuiy)  to  project 
darts,  especially  the  falarica  {vid.  Hasta,  p.  489), 

1.  (Combe,  Anc.  Terra-cottas,  No.  59.) — 2.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  198, 

a.) — 3.  (Ode  xvii.,  1.,  and  Iii.— Brunck,  Anal.,  ii.,  239.-  Fid.  Ja 

cobs,  ad  loc.  —  Comp.  Theocr.,  vi i .,  25.)  —  4.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  1.— 

Virg.,  Georg.,  ii.,  242.— Servius  in  loc. — Hot.,  Carm.,  i.,20,  9.; 

—5.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  6.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  31,  s.  74.)— 6.  (Longus, 

ii.,  1,  2.) — 7.  (St.  Mark,  xii.,  1. — Geopon.,  vi ,  1,  11.) — 8.  (Ovid, 

Fast.,  v.,  888. — Plin.,  Epist.,  ix.,  20.  —  Coluinell.,  De  Re  Rust., 

xii.,  18.)  —  9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  1,  s.  2.) —  10  (Varro,  De  Re 

Rust.,  iii.,  2.) — 11.  (Cato,  De  Re  Rust.,  i 2,  J3  18. — Colum.,  De 

Re  Rust.,  xii.,  18.) — 12.  (Geopon.,  vi.,  1.) — 13.  (Vitruv.,  vi.,  6.' 

— 14.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  56. — Nicand.,  Ther.,  841. — Adams,  Appeno., 

s.  v.) — 15.  (Polyb.,  iv.,56.) — 16.  (Cic.,  Ep.  td  Div.,  xv.,4. — C®s  , 

B.  Civ.,  iii.,  44,45  — BelL  Alex.,  10. — Liv.,  xx.,  11. — Veil.  Pate  re., 

ii.,  82. — Curt.,  iv.,  9,  16.) — 17.  (Ovid,  Trist.  i.,  2,  48.  —  Lucan, 

vi  .  198 — Non.  Marc.,  n  555.  ®d.  M“rcen.) 
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TORMENTUM. 


TORQUES. 


Bnd  a  kind  of  missile  4£  feet  long,  called  trifax} 
While,  in  besieging  a  city,  the  ram  (vid.  Aries)  was 
employed  in  destroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  balista  was  used  to  overthrow  the  battlements 
( propugnacula1  2),  and  the  catapult  to  shoot  any  of 
the  besieged  who  appeared  between  them.3 * *  The 
forms  of  these  machines  be  mg  adapted  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  they  were  intended  to  throw,  the  cata- 
}  ult  was  long,  the  balista  nearly  square,  which  ex- 
flains  the  following  humorous  enumeration  by 
Plautus*  of  the  three  pi/xavai,  the  application  of 
vhich  has  just  been  explained. 

"  Mens  est  balista  pugnus,  cubitus  catapulta  est 
mihi. 

Humerus  aries 

In  the  same  armament  the  number  of  catapults 
was  commonly  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
balista?.®  Also,  these  two  classes  of  machines 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  the  less,  the  number  of  “  the  less”  being  much 
more  considerable  than  the  number  of  “the  great¬ 
er.”  When  Carthago  Nova,  which  had  served  the 
Carthaginians  for  an  arsenal,  was  taken  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  following  were  found  in  it :  120  large  and 
281  small  catapults;  23  large  and  52  small  balis¬ 
ta?.6  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  viz.,  that  which  threw  stones  weighing 
half  a  hundred  weight  (rpiaKovTapvalovq  XiOovq1),  a 
whole  hundred  weight.  ( balista  centenarian  ’kidobo- 
itoc  ralavriaio^),  and  three  hundred  weight  (nerpo- 
boAoq  TpiTahavTog10).  Besides  these,  Vitruvius11 
mentions  many  other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balis¬ 
ta  which  threw  a  stone  of  only  two  pounds’  weight. 
In  like  manner,  catapults  were  denominated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  length  of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.13 
According  to  Josephus,  who  gives  some  remarka¬ 
ble  instances  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  baiis- 
ta,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.13  Neither  from  the  descriptions  of  authors, 
nor  from  the  figures  on  the  column  of  Trajan,14  are 
we  able  to  form  any  exact  idea  of  the  construction 
rf  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we  informed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scorpio  or  Onager,  which  was 
Also  a  tormentum.16  Even  the  terms  balista  and 
catapulta  are  confounded  by  writers  subsequent  to 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  often  uses  ua- 
raTT&Ttjc  to  include  both  balistae  and  catapults,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  them  by  the  epithets  n erpobohoi  and 
bt-vdeXeic.16 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  horsehair  and  other  materials 
failed,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  their 
own  hair,  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines.17 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  them,  and  who  were  called  balistarii  and 
d<t>ETai,li  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  an  advancing 
army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads  of  the  front 
ranks.  (Vid.  Army,  p.  106.)  In  order  to  attack  a 
maritime  city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of 
vessels  constructed  for  the  purpose.19 

The  meaning  of  tormentum,  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  Ships,  is  explained  in  p.  893.  Compare 
Vegetius,  Mulom.,  ii.,  46. 

The  torture  or  question  (queestio),  as  applied  to 
criminals  or  witnesses,  was  called  tormentum  by 

1  (Festus,  s.  v.)-  -2.  (Plaut.,  Bacch.,  iv.,  4,  58,  61.) — 3.  (Diod. 
Sic  rvii.,  42,  45.—  Id.,  xx.,  48,  88.) — 4.  (Capt.,  iv.,  2,  16.)— 5. 

Marc.,  p.  552,  ed.  Merceri. — Liv.,  xxvi.,  47.) — 6.  (Liv.,  1. 
c.) — '  (Polyb.,  ix.,  34.)— 8.  (Non.  Marc.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Polyb.,  1.  c. 
— Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  86.) — 10.  (Diod.  Sic.,  xx.,  48.)— 11.  (x.,  11.) — 
12.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  10. — Schneider,  ad  loc.)  —  13.  (B.  J.,  iii.,  7,  $ 
19,  23. — Compare  Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  21,  23.) — 14.  (Bartoli, 
Col.  Traj.,  tab.  45-47.) — 15.  (Vitruv.,  x.,  10.— Liv.,  xxvi.,  6,  47. 
— Amm.  Marcell.,  xx.,  7  ;  xxiii.,  4.) —  16.  (xiii.,  51  ;  xx.,  48,  83, 
86  ;  xxi.,  4.) — 17.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  9. — Veget.,  De  Re  Mil., 
iv.,  9.)-  18.  (Polyb  ,  it  56.) — 10  (D'od  Sie.,  xx.,  83-86. — Ta¬ 
cit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  6  ) 


the  Romans.1  The  executioner  v  (is  Called  tortot 
and  among  the  instruments  employed  for  the  pur 
pose  were  the  wheel  (rota,  rpoxoc?)  and  the  eculeug . 
The  Lydians  had  an  instrument  of  torture  which, 
as  we  may  infer  from  its  name  (itvaQog3),  was  full 
of  points,  and  applied  to  the  body  of  the  sufferer 
like  the  card  used  in  combing  wool.  The  Jews 
seem  to  have  used  the  harrow  or  threshing-ma¬ 
chine  in  the  same  manner  ;*  and  the  uHpaS  men¬ 
tioned  by  Aristophanes,®  if  it  resembled  the  ladder, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  among  the  instruments  of 
torture  in  the  dungeons  at  Ratisbon,  must  have  pro 
duced  a  similar  effect.  (Vid.  Basanos.) 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  (orpEKroq),  an  ornamem 
of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a  circulat 
form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by  men  of 
distinction  among  the  Persians,6  the  Gauls,7  and 
ocher  Asiatic  and  northern  nations.8  Tore  waa 
the  name  of  it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish. 
Virgil9  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the  attire  of  the 
Trojan  youths : 

“  It  pectore  summo 

Flexilis  obtorti  per  collum  circulus  auri.'’’ 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found,  both  in  France,  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,10  varying  in  size  and  weight, 
but  almost  always  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  torquis  found 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum.  The  same  woodcut  contains  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of  the  original.  It 


shows,  as  Mr.  Petrie  observes  concerning  some 
found  in  the  county  of  Meath,  “  four  equidistant  ra¬ 
diations  from  a  common  centre.”  The  torquis  in 
the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length 
Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fall  of  a  Celtic  warrior  :  “  Torquis  ab 
incisa  decidit  unca  gula.  ”u  A  torquis,  which,  instead 
of  being  bent  into  a  circular  form,  was  turned  into 
a  spiral,  became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  low¬ 
est  figure  of  the  woodcut  to  Armilla,  p.  96.  A 
torquis  contrived  to  answer  this  purpose  is  called 
torquis  brachialis .ia  Such  bracelets  and  torques  are 
often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the  same 
people. 

An  inscription  found  in  France  mentions  a  tor¬ 
quis,  wl.  Vh  was  dedicated  to  ^Esculapius,  having 
been  made  by  twisting  together  two  golden  snakes  13 
In  this  respect,  also,  the  torquis  corresponded  with 
the  armilla,  which  was  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent.  (See  p.  96.)  The  head  in  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Tiber.,  20.— Cic.,  Pro  Mil.,  20-22.— Quintil  v  ,  4.) 

2.  (Aristoph.,  Plut.,  876.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  92.)— 4.  (2  Sam.,  xii., 

31.— 1  Chron., xx.,  3.)— 5.  (Ran.,  631.)— 6.  (Curt ,  iii.,  3.— The* 

mist.,  Orat.,  24,  p.  306,  c.)  — 7.  (Florus,  i.,  13.— Id.,  ii.,  4.)  —  8 

(Isid.,  Orig.,  xix.,  30.) — 9.  (A5n.,  v.,  558,  559.)  — 10.  (Petria 

Trans,  of  R.  Irish  Acad.,  vol.  xviii.  —  Antiq.,  p.  181-184.)  — 11 

(Propert.,  ix.,  10,  44.)— 12.  (Vopisf  ,  4.urel.,  7.)— 13.  (Montfa* 

con,  Ant  Expl.,  iii.,  p.  53.) 
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precoding  woodcut  is  that  of  a  Persian  warrior  in 
the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  mentioned  in  p. 
520.  ft  illustrates  the  mode  of  wearing  the  tor- 
quis,  which  in  this  instance  terminates  in  two  ser¬ 
pents’  heads  instead  of  hooks.  Three  other  Per¬ 
sians  in  the  same  mosaic  also  wear  the  torquis, 
w  hich  is  falling  from  the  neck  of  one  of  them,  who 
has  been  vanquished  and  thrown  from  his  horse. 
It  was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  warrior 
m  similar  circumstances  that  T.  Manlius  obtained 
the  cognomen  of  Torquatus.* 1 

Torques,  whether  in  the  form  of  collars  or  brace¬ 
lets,  no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hence  they  were 
an  important  portion  of  the  spoil,  when  any  Celtic 
or  Oriental  army  was  conquered,  and  they  were 
among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  upon  those  who  had  most  distinguished 
themselves.2  The  monuments  erected  to  commem¬ 
orate  Roman  soldiers,  and  to  enumerate  the  hon¬ 
ours  which  they  had  obtained,  often  mention  the 
number  of  torques  conferred  upon  them.3  (Vid. 
Phalera.) 

TORUS,  a  Bed,  originally  made  of  straw,*  hay, 
leaves,  woolly  plants,5  seaweed  ( de  mollibus  ulvis6), 
also  stuffed  with  wool,  and  afterward  with  feath¬ 
ers7  or  swans’  down,9  so  as  to  be  as  much  raised 
and  as  soft  as  possible.9  It  was  sometimes  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped10  ( vid .  Pellis,  p. 
750),  but  more  commonly  writh  sheets  or  blankets, 
called  Tor  alia. 11  The  torus  may  be  observed  on 
the  sofa  in  the  first  woodcut,  p.  276  ;  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  there  may  suffice  to  explain  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  its  name  to  the  larger  semicircular  mould¬ 
ings  in  the  base  of  columns.  ( Vid.  Atticurges, 
Spira.) 

TOX'OTAI  (ro^orat).  ( Vid.  Demosioi.) 

TRA'BEA.  (Vid.  Toga,  p.  987.) 

TRADI'TIO.  (Vid.  Dominium.) 

*Tll  AG  AC  ANT  HA  (rpayuuavda),  a  prickly 
elirub,  which  yields  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  the  As¬ 
tragalus  Tragacantha ,  Goat’s-thorn  or  Milk-vetch. 
The  name  is  derived  from  rpdyog  (a  goat)  and  duav- 
6a  (a  thorn),  in  allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance 
which  the  plant  bears  to  the  beard  of  a  goat.  In 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  the  plant  is  called  Astra¬ 
galus  verus,  on  tb  ^  authority  of  Olivier.”13 

♦TRAGI ON  ( Tpa.yi.ov ),  a  plant.  One  species, 
called  by  Dioscorides  rpdyiov  K pyriaov,  is  the  kind 
of  St.  John’s-wort  called  Hypericum  hircinum,  and 
has  a  foetid  smell.  A  second  sort,  likewise  descri¬ 
bed  by  Dioscorides,  is  named  by  Sprengel  Tragium 

COlllTUTKB.  ^ 

TRAGCEDIa  (rpayudia),  Tragedy. 

I.  Greek  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  well  as  their  comedy,  confessedly  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  worship  of  the  god  Dionysus.  It  is 
proposed  in  this  article,  (1)  to  explain  from  what 
element  of  that  worship  Tragedy  took  its  rise,  and, 
(2)  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development,  till  it 
reached  its  perfect  form  and  character  in  the  drama 
of  the  Attic  tragedians,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides. 

The  peculiaiity  which  most  strikingly  distin¬ 
guishes  the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part.  This  was  the 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odes,  from 
which,  as  applied  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 

1.  (Cic.,  Fin.,  ii.,  22. — Id.,  Off.,  iii.,  31. — Gellius,  ix.,  13. — Non. 
Marc.,  p.  227, 228,  ed.  Merceri.) — 2.  (Juv.,  xvi,,  60. — Plin.,  H.  N., 
xxxiii.,  2,  s.  10. — Sidon.  Apoll.,  Cann.,  xxiii.,  424.) — 3.  (Maflfei, 
Mu*.  Veron.,p.218.) — 4.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  48,  s.  73.) — 5.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  160,  162.) — 6.  (Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  656.)  —  7.  (xi.,  611.)  —  8. 
Mart.,  xiv.,  161.) — 9.  (Virg.,  A5n.,  vi.,  603. — Ovid,  Amor.,  ii.,  4, 
14.)— 10.  (Virg.,  A5u.,  viii.,  177.)— 11.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  84.— Id., 
Epist.,  i.,  5,  22.) — 12.  (Dioscor.,  iii.,  20. — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix., 

1  —Adams,  Append.,  s.  )  — 13.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  49,  50. — Adams, 

Ap;><  ud  ,  s.  v.; 
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Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  woish  p,  we 
may  observe,  was  ol"  a  twofold  character,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  changea¬ 
ble  god  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renovated  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  which,  in  that 
character,  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Miiller  ob¬ 
serves,1  “  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  and 
elsewhere  were  all  solemnized  in  the  months  near¬ 
est  to  the  shortest  day,  coincidently  with  the  chan¬ 
ges  going  on  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  by  which 
his  worshippers  conceived  the  god  himself  to  be 
affected.”  His  mournful  or  joyous  fortunes  (Trudy), 
his  mystical  death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  ve¬ 
getation  in  winter,  and  his  birth,2  indicating  the 
renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  spring,  and  his  strug¬ 
gles  in  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  were  not 
only  represented  and  sympathized  in  by  the  dithy¬ 
rambic  singers  and  dancers,  but  they  also  carried 
their  enthusiasm  so  far  as  to  fancy  themselves  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  same  events  as  the  god 
himself,  and  in  their  attempts  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  him  and  his  fortunes,  assumed  the 
character  of  the  subordinate  divinities,  the  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  and  Pans  ( nympharumque  leves  cum  sa- 
tyris  chori),  who  formed  the  mythological  train  of 
the  god.  Hence,  as  is  explained  under  Dionysia 
(p.  363),  arose  the  custom  of  the  disguise  of  satyrs 
being  taken  by  the  worshippers  at  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus,  from  the  choral  songs  and  dances  of 
whom  the  Grecian  tragedy  originated,  “  being  from 
its  commencement  connected  with  the  public  re¬ 
joicings  and  ceremonies  of  Dionysus  in  cities, 
while  comedy  was  more  a  sport  and  merriment  of 
the  country  festivals.”  In  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Tragedy  (Tpayudia),  far  from  signifying  anything 
mournful  or  pathetic,  is  most  probably  derived 
from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  the  satyrs,  who 
sang  or  acted,  with  mimetic  gesticulations  (bpyxm c)» 
the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenus,  the  constant 
companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader.3  From 
their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goats, 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyoi,  and  their  song 
rpayudia.  Thus  yEschylus,  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  U.vp<j>opog,  calls  a  satyr  Tpdyog,  and 
the  satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides*  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (x^aiva  rpdyov).  The 
word  odrvpog,  also,  is  apparently  the  same  as  rirv- 
pog,  a  kind  of  goat.3  According  to  another  opin¬ 
ion,  indeed,  the  “  word  tragedy  was  first  coined 
from  the  goat  that  was  the  prize  of  it,  which  prize 
was  first  constituted  in  Thespis’s  time.”6  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus.7 
around  which  the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  sup¬ 
ported  either  by  the  etymological  principles  of  the 
language,  or  the  analogous  instance  of  uopupdia, 
the  “revel-song.”8 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  always 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character  :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  and  wild  lam¬ 
entation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and  it 
was  from  the  ditl  yrambic  songs  of  a  mournful  cast, 
probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months,  that 
the  stately  and  solemn  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  arose. 
That  there  were  dithyrambs  of  such  a  character, 
expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus  (rd  rod  A t- 
ovvaor  Trudy),  appears  from  the  statement  in  He¬ 
rodotus,9  that  at  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Clisthenes 
(B.C.  600),  it  was  customary  to  celebrate  ( yepalpeiv J 

1.  (Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  288.)— 2.  (Plat.,  De  Leg.,  iii.,  p  700.— 
Proclus,  in  Gaisford’s  Hephsest ,  p.  383.)  —3.  (Bode,  Geseh  det 
Hellen.  Dichtkunst,  iii.,  p.  31.)  —  4.  (1.,  80.) — 5.  (Phot.,  Lex.,  * 
v.) — 6.  (Bentley,  Phalar.,  p.  249.) — 7.  (Muller,  Literat.  of  Gretct 
p.  291.) — 8.  (Etymol.  Magn.,  p.  764. — Eurip.,  Bacch.,  131.—  St li 
an,  V  H.,  iii.,  40.) — 9.  (v.,  67.) 
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tl  *>  ‘■•(.ftern  gs  of  that  god  with  “  tragic  choruses.” 
Bin <t  must  be  remarked,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  the  dithyrambic  song  was  not  executed  by  a 
regular  chorus.  Thus  Archilochus  says  in  trochaic 
verse,  “  I  know  how,  when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with 
wine,  to  lead  off  the  dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song 
of  Dionysus”  (vid.  Chorus,  p.  247),  whence  we  may 
infer  that  in  his  time  (B.C.  700)  the  dithyramb  was 
sung  by  a  band  of  revellers  led  by  a  flute-player. 
Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had  been  even  then  estab¬ 
lished,  especially  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Greece,  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  cithara, 
or  fyoppiy!-,  being  the  instrument  to  which  the  cho- 
reutaj  sang  and  danced.1  In  fact,  the  connexion  of 
the  Dorian  choral  poetry  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  direct  opposite  to  that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  con¬ 
sequent  subjection  to  established  rules  and  forms, 
admitting,  too,  from  the  Dorian  character,  but  little 
innovation,  affords  the  most  obvious  explanation  of 
the  striking  circumstance  that  nothing  decidedly 
dramatic  sprang  from  it,  as  from  the  dithyrambic 
performances.2  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  the  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled  that 
of  Dionysus,  e.  g.,  the  dances  with  which  the  for¬ 
mer  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterized  them.  Other  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  proba¬ 
bly  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian  dith¬ 
yramb  among  the  Dorian  states,  especially  after 
the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (B.C.  600), 
which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention  of  that 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though  it  had 
been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before  his  time. 
The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  at  his  na¬ 
tive  place,  Methymnae  in  Lesbos,  with  music  and 
orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  observing  the  varieties  of  choral  worship, 
and  of  introducing  any  improvements  which  he 
might  wish  to  make  in  it.3  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  “tragic  turn”  ( TpayiKov  rponov), 
a  phrase  of  doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems 
to  mean,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and 
solemn  style  of  music,  to  which  his  dithyrambs  were 
danced  and  sung.4  ( Vid.  Music,  Greek.)  Suidas® 
adds  of  him,  Xeyerai  Kai  npuroq  x°P°v  orrjoai,  Kai 
bcdvpapbov  aaat,  Kai  bvopaaai  to  adopevov  vko  tov 
XOpov,  Kai  Zarvpovc  daeveyKelv  spue t pa  XsyovraQ. 
From  the  first  clause,  in  connexion  with  other  au¬ 
thorities,®  we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  (a  fact  mythologically  expressed  by  making 
him  the  son  of  Cycleus) ;  i.  e.,  the  dithyramb,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  sung,  as  before  his  time,  in  a  wild,  ir¬ 
regular  manner,  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  blazing  altar;  whence,  in  the  time  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of  cyclian 
choruses  were  nearly  synonymous.7  As  the  alter¬ 
ation  was  made  at  Corinth,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  representation  of  the  dithyrambic  was  assimila¬ 
ted  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Dorian  choral 
odes.  The  clause  to  the  effect  that  Arion  intro¬ 
duced  satyrs,  i  e.,  rpdyoi,  speaking  in  verse  (trocha¬ 
ic),  is  by  some  thought  another  expression  for  the 
invention  of  the  “  tragic  style.”  A  simpler  inter¬ 
pretation  is,  that  he  introduced  the  satyrs  as  an  ad¬ 
dition  and  contrast  to  the  dance  and  song  of  the 
eyclic  chorus  of  the  dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it 
Its  old  character  as  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  The  phrase  ovopdaai 8  alludes  to  the  different 
titles  given  by  him  to  his  different  dithyrambs,  ae- 
coiding  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not  suppose 
that  they  all  related  directly  to  Bacchus.9  As  he 

1  (Muller,  Literat.  of  Greece,  p.  204. — Dorians,  iv.,  7,  9  8.) — 

I.  (Bode,  p.  16.) — 3.  (Bode,  p.  22.) — 4.  (Hermann,  Opusc.,  vol. 
nii.,  p.  216.)  —  5.  (s.  v.)  —  6.  (Schol.  in  Arist.,  Aves,  1403.) — 7. 
Muller,  p  204.)  —  8  (Compare  Herod.,  i.,  23.) — 9.  (Welcker, 
Nachtrag,  t>  233  ) 


was  the  first  cithara  player  of  his  age,  it  is  probable 
that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instrument  in 
the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  dithyrambs,  then,  as  im¬ 
proved  by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  satyrs,  who 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  ultimately  sprang 
the  dramatic  tragedy  of  Athens,  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner :  The  choruses  which  represent¬ 
ed  them  were  under  the  direction  of  a  leader  or  ex- 
archus,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came  forward  sep. 
arately,  and  whose  part  was  sometimes  taken  by 
the  poet  himself.2  We  may  also  conjecture  that 
the  exarchus  in  each  case  led  off,  by  singing  or  re¬ 
citing  his  part  in  a  solo,  and  the  chorus,  dancing 
round  the  altar,  then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy 
or  sorrow  at  his  story,  representing  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be 
Accordingly,  some  scholars  have  recognised  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from  them, 
what  has  been  called  a  “  lyrical  tragedy,”  perform¬ 
ed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  chorus,  and  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  transition  step  between  the  dithy¬ 
ramb  and  the  dramatic  tragedy.  The  title,  howev¬ 
er,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed  to  the 
dithyrambs  of  Arion,  modified  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  circumstances  or  the  fancy  of  the  wri¬ 
ter.  That  the  names  rpayipbia  and  rpayipbog  are 
applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  “  tragedy”  of  that  age 
was  e  itirely  choral,  without  any  regular  formal  di¬ 
alogue,  is  evident  from  many  authorities.  Thus 
Athei  aeus*  observes  that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry 
formi  rly  consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  “tragedy” 
of  oil  times  (y  tots  rpayodia).  Again,  Diogenes 
Laerius4  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone  act¬ 
ed  (6  :ebpapan&v)  or  performed  a  drama,  on  which 
Hermann®  observes,  “  after  the  dithyramb  was 
sung,  some  of  the  chorus,  in  the  guise  of  satyrs, 
came  forward  and  improvised  some  ludicrous  sto¬ 
ries  ;  but  in  exhibitions  of  this  sort,”  he  adds,  “  we 
see  rather  dramatics,  tragcedice  inilia ,  quam  ullum 
lyrici  cujusdam  generis  vestigium."  Lyric  poets  also 
seem  to  have  been  spoken  of  as  tragedians  ;  thus, 
according  to  Suidas,®  Pindar  wrote  seventeen  6pd- 
para  rpaytKo.  (“  but  not  lyrical  tragedies”7),  and  Si¬ 
monides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy,  as 
some  manuscripts  have  it.  But,  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  this,  it  only  proves  that  dithyrambic 
poets  were  also  called  ti  agedian,  just  as  in  the  scho¬ 
lia  on  Aristophanes,8  a  writer  is  described  as  6i0v- 
papbonoibg  ?/  rpaytpdiSuoKahog.  For  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  see  Hermann,  l.  c.,  and  Bockh  on 
the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions.9 

The  choral  dithyrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  1),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  among  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;10  whence  their  deriv¬ 
ative,  the  choral  element  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was 
always  written  in  the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing 
its  origin.  The  lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  espe¬ 
cially  popular  at  Sicyon  and  in  Corinth.  In  the 
latter  city  Arion  made  his  improvements  ;  in  the 
former,  “  tragic  choruses,”  i.  e.,  dithyrambs  of  a  sad 
and  plaintive  character,  were  very  ancient,11  and  the 
Sicyonians  are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  the  rpayepdia  (rpaytpSiag  evperai  pev  hiKvuviai 
reXeaiovpyoi  6e  '\.TTiKoi  n oiyrai11) ;  but,  of  course, 
this  can  only  mean  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was 
a  derivative,  through  many  changes,  of  the  old  sa- 


1.  (Herod.,  i.,  23.)— 2.  (Plato,  Rep.,  iii.,  p.  394,  c.)— 3.  (xu. 
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lyrical  i payola,  i.  e.,  of  the  songs  sung  with  mi¬ 
metic  dancing  by  the  goat-like  satyrs,  or,  as  others 
w  ould  say,  round  the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burn¬ 
ed  sacrifice  of  a  goat.  It  appears,  then,  that  there 
is  a  good  and  intelligible  foundation  for  the  claims 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,1  were  made  by  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  Sicyonians, 
to  the  invention  of  “tragedy,”  understanding  by  it 
a  choral  performance,  such  as  has  been  described 
above.  Now  the  subjects  of  this  dithyrambic  tra¬ 
gedy  were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  times,  con¬ 
fined  to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  dithyrambs 
■elating  to  different  heroes  :3  a  practice  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  succeeding  poets,  who  wrote  dith- 
yramb-like  odes  (whence  they  were  classed  among 
the  rpayiKol  noitjTai),  which  they  called  Centaurs, 
Ajaces,  or  Memnons,  as  it  might  be.3  Thus  Epi- 
genes  the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  unconnected  with  Dionysus,  which  was  conse¬ 
quently  received  with  the  cry  of  ovdhv  npog  tov  A i- 
ovvaov,  or  “  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  Bacchus.”4 * * 
If  this  anecdote  be  true,  and  Epigenes  preceded 
Arion,  the  introduction  of  the  satyrs  into  the  dithy¬ 
rambic  chorus  by  the  latter  may  possibly  have  been 
meant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  but 
whether  it  was  so  or  not,  there  is  scarcely  any 
doubt  that,  from  the  time  of  Arion,  the  tragic  dithy¬ 
ramb  gradually  became  less  satyrical  and  sportive 
in  its  character,  till  the  creation  of  the  independent 
satyric  drama  and  the  Attic  dramatic  tragedy.8 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  this  was  effected,  Aris¬ 
totle*  says,  “  Tragedy  was  at  the  first  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  effusion  (dtp  upxvc  avTooxediaoriK fj),  and 
was  derived  an o  tuv  kgapxovTuv  tov  Aidvpapdov,”  i. 
s.,  from  the  leaders  or  the  chief  singers  of  the  dith¬ 
yramb,  who  probably  sung  or  recited  their  parts  in 
the  trochaic  metre,  while  the  mam  body  of  the  ode 
was  written  in  irregular  verse.  It  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  introduction  of  an  actor  or  speaker, 
independent  of  the  chorus,  might  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  exarchs  or  coryphaei  coming  forward  sep¬ 
arately  and  making  short  off-hand  speeches,7  wheth¬ 
er  learned  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  (Vid.  Chorus,  p.  247.)  But  it  is 
also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  was  suggested 
by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic  and  gnomic 
poets  formerly  prevalent  in  Greece  :  the  gnomic  po¬ 
etry  being  generally  written  in  iambic  verse,  the 
metre  of  the  AU;c  dialogue,  and  which  Aristotle8 
says  was  used  by  Homer  in  his  Margites,  though 
its  invention  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Archilochus. 
In  fact,9  the  rhapsodists  themselves  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  actors  ( vnoicpiTcU )  of  the  pieces  they 
recited,  which  they  are  also  said  to  act  (vnoKpivdo- 
8ai10).  But  if  two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called 
upon  to  go  through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regula¬ 
tion  which  obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Solon  or  Hipparchus,11  it  is  clear  that  they 
wou.d  present  much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In 
fact,  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad  might 
in  this  way  have  been  represented  as  parts  of  a 
drama.  These  recitations,  then,  being  so  common, 
it  wras  natural  to  combine  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb,  itself  a  mixture  of  recitative  and 
choral  song,  the  additional  element  of  the  dialogue, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  a  measure  suggested,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  gnomic  poetry,  and  used  by  Solon  about 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  dialogue,19  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  me- 
tres  (A ektikov ),  and  that  into  which  common  con¬ 
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versation  most  readily  falls.  It  is,  indeed, 
conjecture,  that  the  dialogue,  or  the  Ionian  e.«m 
of  Attic  tragedy,  was  connected  with  the  rhapsodv 
cal  recitations,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tha 
Homeric  rhapsodes  were  common  at  Sicyon,1  tha 
cradle  of  the  Dorian  tragedy,  and  also  at  Brauron 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  existed 
from  ancient  times.3  This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  the  union  of  the  iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyri¬ 
cal  chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Pisistratus, 
and  that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  native  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  demes  or  parishes  of  At¬ 
tica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  into  Atti¬ 
ca,  with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle3  in  very  early  times.  Thus  it  is  stated4 
that  tragedy  (*'.  e.,  the  old  dithyrambic  and  satyrical 
tragedy;  was  very  ancient  in  Attica,  and  did  not 
originate  with  Thespis  or  his  contemporaries  The 
alteration  made  by  him,  and  which  gave  to  the  old 
tragedy  (dpxopev uv  tuv  nepl  Qeoniv  rjdrj  tt/v  T payu- 
6iav  Mveiv)  a  new  and  dramatic  character  (making 
it  an  ignotum  tragicce  gems*),  was  very  simple,  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,* 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba¬ 
bly  appeared  himself,7  taking  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the 
invention  of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a 
chorus,  by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  di¬ 
alogue  with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  with 
one  actor  only,  “  a  dramatic  action  might  be  intro¬ 
duced,  continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches 
between  the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  jcy  or 
sorrow  of  the  chorus  at  the  various  events  ol  the 
drama.”  Thus  Muller  observes  that,  in  the  play 
of  Pentheus,  supposed  to  have  been  composed  by 
Thespis,  “  a  single  actor  might  appear  successively 
as  Dionysus,  Pentheus,  a  messenger,  Agave  the 
mother  of  Pentheus,  and  in  these  characters  ex¬ 
press  designs  and  intentions,  or  relate  events  which 
could  not  be  represented,  as  the  murder  of  Pentheus 
by  her  mother :  by  which  means  he  would  repre¬ 
sent  the  substance  of  the  fable,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides.”8  With  respect  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  drama  of  Thespis  there  has  been  much 
doubt :  some  writers,  and  especially  Bentley,9  have 
maintained  that  his  plays  were  all  satyrical  and  lu¬ 
dicrous,  i.  e.,  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  ot 
Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  principally  of  satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  merry :  an  opinion,  indeed, 
which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  acquired  a 
distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  statement10  that  at  first  the  tragedians 
made  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  as  being  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  the  satyrical  and  saltatorial  nature  of 
their  pieces.  But  perhaps  the  truth  is,  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  Thespis  retained  the  satyr¬ 
ical  character  of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterward  in¬ 
clined  to  more  serious  compositions,  which  would 
almost  oblige  him  to  discard  the  satyrs  from  his 
choruses.  That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  in¬ 
timated  by  the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him, 
as  well  as  by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  iam¬ 
bic  verse  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his,11  and  which, 
even  if  they  are  forgeries  of  Heraclides  Ponticus, 
at  least  prove  what  was  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle  ot.  the  subject.  Besides,  the  assertion 
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that  Sophocles1  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thes¬ 
pis,  seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  similarity 
of  character  between  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets.®  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis  is 
given  by  Welcker.3  The  invention  of  the  prologus 
and  rhesis  of  tragedy  (an  expression  clearly,  in  some 
measure,  identical  with  the  introduction  of  an  actor) 
is  also  ascribed  to  Thespis  by  Aristotle.4  By  the 
former  word  is  meant  the  first  speech  of  the  actor,4 
or  the  procemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece  ; 
the  chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode,  or  ndpodog,  after 
which  came  the  frijtng,  or  dialogue  between  the  act¬ 
or  and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention  of 
this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase  ke^eug 
le  yevouevrig .6  It  is  evident  that  the  introduction  of 
the  dialogue  must  also  have  caused  an  alteration  in 
the  management  of  the  chorus,  which  could  not  re¬ 
main  cyclic  or  circular,  but  must  have  been  drawn 
up  in  a  rectangular  form  about  the  thymele,  or  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated 
on  a  platform  or  table  (kkeor\  the  forerunner  of  the 
stage.  The  statement  in  Po”ux7  that  this  was  the 
•jase  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect.8  If  we  are 
right  in  our  notion  of  the  general  character  of  the 
Thespian  drama,  the  phrase  ovdev  npog  Aibvvoov, 
which  was  certainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  plays  at  Athens,  as  being  unconnected 
with  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations 
from  the  ptKpol  pvdoi  uai  kigig  yekoia  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  Plutarch,  however,9  supposes  that  its  first 
application  was  later :  he  says,  “  when  Phrynichus 
and  ASschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy  to  le¬ 
gends  and  tales  of  sufferings  (elg  pvOovg  kcu  nady 
nponyovTuv),  the  people,  missing  and  regretting  the 
old  satyric  chorus,  said,  ‘  What  is  this  to  Bac¬ 
chus  V  ”  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  signi¬ 
fy  what  was  mal  a  propos,  or  beside  the  question. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  :10 

“  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 

Qucb  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  faecibus  ora.” 

'The  fact  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  about  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  the  comedian  Susa- 
rion  with  the  platform  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  B.C.  535. 
His  immediate  successors  were  the  Athenian  Chcer- 
ilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represent¬ 
ed  plays  as  early  as  B.C.  524.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  “  Alope,”  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.11  That  he  excelled  in 
the  satyrical  drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indica¬ 
ted  by  the  line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'H viua  pev  fdacnkevg  rjv  Xoipikog  iv  Zartipoig  : 
and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dramas 
ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  custom 
of  contending  with  tetralogies  must  have  been  of 
early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dramatic  fes¬ 
tivals  during  the  year. 

Phrynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victory  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.C.  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre¬ 
dominated  over  the  dramatic  and  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  very 
popular  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music. 
The  esteem  in  which  his  “  ambrosial  songs”  were 
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then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Ariitopha 
nes,1  and  in  the  line3  where  the  dicasts  are  made  te 
chant  the  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichu-, 
Kat  pivvpi&vreg  peky 
’Apxaiopi/UoiduvoQpvvixi/para, 

“  Sidonian”  being  an  allusion  to  the  play  which  ha 
wrote  called  the  Phcenissae.  The  first  use  of  female 
masks  is  also  attributed  to  him,3  and  he  so  far  devi¬ 
ated  from  the  general  practice  of  the  Attic  trage¬ 
dians  as  to  write  a  drama  on  a  subject  of  cotempo¬ 
rary  history,  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians, 
B.C.  494. 4 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  far  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.4  For  some  time  pre- 
viously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as  early  as  Thes. 
pis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  departing  more  and 
more  from  its  old  characteristics,  and.  inclining  to 
heroic  fables,  to  which  the  chorus  of  satyrs  was  not 
a  fit  accompaniment.  But  the  fun  and  merriment 
caused  by  them  were  too  good  to  be  lost,  or  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  severe  dignity  of  the  Aeschylean 
drama.  Accordingly,  the  satyrical  drama,  distinct 
from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tragedy,  but  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  sportive  element  of  the  old  dithyramb 
was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  surpassed  in  his  own  invention  by  Chcer- 
ilus.  It  was  always  written  by  tragedians,  and 
generally  three  tragedies  and  one  satyrical  piece 
were  represented  together,  which,  in  some  instan¬ 
ces  at  least,  formed  a  collected  whole,  called  a  te¬ 
tralogy  ( rerpakoyla ).  The  satyrical  piece  was  acted 
last,  so  that  the  minds  of  the  spectators  were  agree¬ 
ably  relieved  by  a  merry  afterpiece  at  the  close  of 
an  earnest  and  engrossing  tragedy.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  this  drama  was  the  chorus  of 
satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses  and  masks,  and  its 
subjects  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
class  of  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes 
as  those  of  tragedy  ;  but,  of  course,  they  were  so 
treated  and  selected  that  the  presence  of  rustic 
satyrs  would  seem  appropriate.  In  their  jokes,  and 
drollery,  and  na  i  vet 4  consisted  the  merriment  of  the 
piece  ;  for  the  kings  and  heroes  who  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  their  company  were  not  of  necessity 
thereby  divested  of  their  epic  and  legendary  charac¬ 
ter  (Horace6  speaks  of  the  “  incolumi  gravitate ”), 
though  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  their  situa¬ 
tion,  and  suffer  some  diminution  of  dign;ty  from  their 
position.  Hence  Welcker7  observes,  the  satyrical 
drama,  which,  so  to  speak,  was  “  the  Epos  turned 
into  prose,  and  interspersed  with  jokes  made  by  the 
chorus,”  is  well  spoken  of  as  a  “  playful  tragedy’ 
(tt ai^ovaa  rpaypdia),  being,  both  in  form  and  mate¬ 
rials,  the  same  as  tragedy.  Thus  also  Horace8  says, 

“  Effutire  leves  indigna  tragaedia  versus 
Intererit  satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis ,” 
alluding  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  satyric  drama,  which  he  calls  tragcedia, 
and  in  the  second  representing  it  as  being  rathei 
ashamed  of  its  company.  The  scene  was,  of  course, 
laid  in  the  supposed  haunts  of  the  satyrs,  as  we 
learn  from  Vitruvius  :9  “  Satyricce  scenee  ornantui 
arboribus,  montibus  reliquisque  agrestibus  rebus,”  all 
in  keeping  with  the  incidents  of  the  pieces,  and  re¬ 
minding  the  spectators  of  the  old  dithyramb  and  the 
god  Dionysus,  in  whose  honour  the  dramatic  con¬ 
tests  were  originally  held.  We  must,  however, 
observe,  that  there  were  some  characters  and  le¬ 
gends  which,  as  not  presenting  any  serious  or  pa 
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thetic  asjects,  were  not  adapted  for  tragedy,  and, 
therefore,  were  naturally  appropriated  to  the  satyric 
drama.  Such  were  Sisyphus,  Autolycus,  Circe, 
Callisto,  Midas,  Omphale,  and  the  robber  Skiron. 
Hercules  also,  as  he  appears  in  Aristophanes1 *  and 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  this  drama,  as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a 
drunken  Silenus  and  his  crew.8  The  Odyssey  also, 
says  Lessing,3  was  in  general  a  rich  storehouse  of 
the  satyrical  plays  ;  but,  though  the  Cyclops  of  Eu¬ 
ripides,  the  only  satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken 
from  it,  the  list  of  satyric  pieces  given  by  Welcker4 
hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvements  made  in  tra¬ 
gedy  by  Eschylus,  of  which  Aristotle4  thus  speaks : 
“  He  first  added  a  second  actor  and  diminished  the 
parts  of  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  action”  (Top  Xoyov  npuTayuvioTTjv 
naptonevaae).  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  aid 
of  Agatharchus  the  scene-painter,  and  improved  the 
costume  of  his  actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled 
boots  {kp.6u.Tai),  as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he 
made  more  expressive  and  characteristic.  Horace* 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvements : 

“  persona  pallaeque  repertor  honestce 
JEschylus,  et  modicis  mstravit  pulpita  tignis 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  colhurno .” 
The  custom  of  contending  with  trilogies  (TpiXoylat), 
or  with  three  plays  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  fact,  he  did  so  much 
or  tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  its 
“  towering  height,”  that  he  was  considered  the 
father  of  it.  The  subjects  of  his  drama,  as  we  have 
before  intimated  from  Plutarch,  were  not  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  but  rather  with  the 
great  cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  some  of  the 
myths  of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Accordingly,  he  said 
of  himself7  that  his  dramas  were  but  scraps  and 
fragments  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer.  Another 
instance  of  his  departure  from  the  spirit  and  form 
of  the  old  tragedy,  as  connected  with  Dionysus,  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus 
of  fifty  men,  which,  in  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  he 
did  not  bring  on  the  stage  all  at  once,  but  divided  it 
into  separate  parts,  making  a  different  set  of  choreu- 
tue  for  each  of  the  three  pieces.8  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  Eschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  Sophocles,  namely,  the  rpirayuvioTriq,  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sophocles 
is  said  to  have  matured  by  farther  improvements 
in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him  tragedy 
appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  sternness  than  in 
the  hands  of  Eschylus,  but  with  more  of  calm 
grandeur,  and  quiet  dignity,  and  touching  incident. 
His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection  of  the  Grecian 
tragic  drama,  as  a  work  of  art  and  poetic  compo¬ 
sition  in  a  thoroughly-chastened  and  classic  style, 
written  when,  as  he  says  of  himself,  he  had  put 
away  the  boyish  pomp  of  Eschylus  ( tov  AloxvXov 
dimrenaixuc  oysov),  and  the  harsh  obscurity  of  his 
own  too  great  refinements,  and  attained  to  that 
style  which  he  thought  the  best,  and  most  suited 
for  portraying  the  characters  of  men.9  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  char¬ 
acter  on  different  sides  and  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  both  as  excited  by  the  opposition  of  one, 
and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another.  ( Vid. 
Histrio,  p  505.)  Hence,  though  the  plays  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  Eschylus,  still 
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there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
a  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon,  for 
instance,  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajax,  are  more  jier- 
fect  and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
Eschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Another 
distinguishing  feature  in  them  is  their  moral  sigmn- 
cance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  characters 
in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of  national 
interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear  as  heroes, 
or  above  the  level  of  common  humanity,  but  in  such 
situations,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  motives, 
passions,  and  feelings,  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  men  in 
general :  so  that  “  every  one  may  recognise  in  them 
some  likeness  of  himself.” 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated, 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affairs, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  every-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him,1  he  represented 
men,  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  with¬ 
out  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic  character — thor¬ 
oughly  prosaic  personages.  His  dialogues,  too,  were 
little  else  than  the  rhetorical  and  forensic  language 
of  his  day  cleverly  put  into  verse  :  full  of  sophistry 
and  quibbling  distinctions.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  tragedies  was  the  npoXoyoc,  an  introductory 
monologue,  with  which  some  hero  or  god  opens  the 
play,  telling  who  he  is,  what  is  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  what  has  happened  up  to  the  time  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  so  as  to  put  the  audience  in  possession  of 
every  fact  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
know’ :  a  very  business  like  proceeding,  no  doubt,  but 
a  poor  make  shift  for  artistical  skill.  The  “  Deus 
ex  machina ”  also,  though  not  always,  in  a  “  nodus , 
tali  vindice  dignus,”  was  frequently  employed  by 
Euripides  to  effect  the  dinoument  of  his  pieces.  The 
chorus,  too,  no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and 
high  functions,  either  as  a  representative  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  “  as  one  of  the 
actors  and  a  part  of  the  whole,”  joining  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes, 
in  fact,  are  but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with 
the  action  of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripi¬ 
des  was  the  use  of  “  monodies”  or  lyrical  songs,  in 
w’hich.  not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  declare  their  emotions  and  sufferings. 
They  v^ere  among  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his 
pieces,  and,  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are 
sometimes  described  as  udai  and  o/ajvT/g*  Aris¬ 
tophanes  often  parodied  them,  and  makes  Euripides 
say  of  himself3  that  he  “  nurtured  tragedy  with 
monodies,  introducing  Cephisophon,”  his  chief  actor, 
to  sing  them. 

E It’  averpetyov  povySiacq,  Krj<fnao<f>uvTa  piyvvc. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedy, 
which  not  improbably  suggested,  as  it  certainly  re¬ 
sembled,  the  T Xaporpaycpdia  of  the  Alexandrian  age, 
the  latter  being  a  half-tragic,  half-comic  drama,  or, 
rather,  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects.  A 
specimen  of  the  Euriphlean  tragi  comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Alcestis,  acted  B.C.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  therefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyric  characters  ( e .  g.,  Hercules),  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  natuie 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  general,  and  on  the 
parts  into  w’hich  it  is  divided.  According  to  Plato,4 
the  truest  tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  life  :  pipr/oic  tov  KaXXioTov  sal  apioTov  (iiov. 


1.  (Aristot.,  Poet.,  25.) — 2.  (Phot.,  Lex.,  %  — 3 

944.) — 4.  (Leg.,  vii.,  p.  817.) 
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Aristotle's  definition  is  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  perfect.  “  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an 
action  that  is  important  (anovdaiag),  and  entire,  and 
of  a  proper  magnitude,  in  pleasurable  language,  by 
means  of  action,  not  of  narration,  and  effecting, 
through  terror  and  pity,  the  refinement  and  correc¬ 
tion  of  such  passions”  ( rr/v  toiovtuv  nadr/puruv 
nadapaiv).  He  then  adds,  Tragedy  contains  six 
parts :  the  story,  i.  e.,  the  combination  of  incidents 
:r  plot,  manners,  expression,  sentiment,  decoration, 
.nd  music  (pvdog  k at  j/6v,  nai  Xeljig,  nai  duivoia,  nai 
nhtg,  nai  peXonoua).  Of  these  the  story  is  the 
principal  part,  developing  the  character  of  agents, 
and  being,  in  fact,  the  very  soul  of  tragedy.  The 
manners  come  next,  and  manifest  the  disposition  of 
the  speakers.  The  sentiments  take  the  third  place, 
and  comprehend  whatever  is  said,  whether  proving 
anything,  or  expressing  some  general  reflection. 
Afterward  he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple 
and  complicated  (or  pev  dnXoi,  ol  be  nenXeypevoi), 
the  catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a 
revolution  or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or 
both.  Now  a  revolution  (nepmereia)  is  a  change  to 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  action  :  a  discovery  ( uvayvupuug )  is 
a  change  from  known  to  unknown,  happening  be¬ 
tween  characters  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness 
forms  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort 
of  discovery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in 
the  GEdipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts 
of  quantity  (/card  to  noaov)  or  division  in  tragedy : 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode,  and  choral 
songs;  the  last  divided  into  the  parode  and  stasi- 
mon.  The  npdXoyog  is  all  that  part  of  a  tragedy 
which  precedes  the  parodos  of  the  chorus,  i.  e.,  the 
first  act.  The  kneioodiov  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odes.  The  i^odog  that  part  which  has 
no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part,  the  ndpo- 
6og  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus  (not  bro¬ 
ken  up  into  parts) :  the  stasimon  is  without  ana¬ 
paests  and  trochees.  These  two  divisions  were 
sung  by  all  the  choreutae  ( notvd  dnavrov),  but  the 
“  songs  on  the  stage”  and  the  n oppoi  by  a  part  only 
( Idea  6e  ra  and  rf/g  anTjvrjg  nai  k oppoe).  The  com- 
mus,  which  properly  means  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
was  generally  used  to  express  strong  excitement, 
or  lively  sympathy  with  grief  and  suffering,  espe¬ 
cially  by  JEschylus.  It  was  common  to  the  actors 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  chorus  (noppog  de  dpijvog, 
noLvog  x°P°Vi  Kai  dno  anrivrjg),  whence  its  derivative 
noppanna  is  used  to  designate  broken  and  inter¬ 
rupted  songs  sung  either  by  individual  choreutae  or 
divisions  of  the  chorus.1  Again,  the  ndpoSog  was 
so  named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus, 
sung  while  it  was  advancing  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  anapaestic  or  march¬ 
ing  verse ;  the  oracLpov,  as  being  chanted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position.2 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by  the 
representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  prosper¬ 
ity  to  adversity,  happening  to  a  person  neither  em¬ 
inently  vitlnous  lun  just,  not  yet  involved  in  mis¬ 
fortune  by  deliberate  vice  or  villany,  but  by  some 
error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he  should  also  be  a 
person  of  high  fame  and  eminent  prosperity,  like 
CEdipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he  adds,  Euripides  is 
aot  censurable,  as  is  generally  supposed  ;  for  trage¬ 
dies  with  an  unhappy  termination,  like  his,  have  al¬ 
ways  the  most  tragic  effect ;  and  Euripides  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all  poets,  i.  e.,  succeeds  best  in  pro¬ 
ducing  pity  :  an  expression  especially  true  of  some 
scenes  in  the  Medea.  In  ^Eschylus,  the  feelings  of 
pity  and  melancholy  interest  are  generally  excited 
by  the  relation  in  which  his  heroes  stand  to  desti- 

1.  (Muller.  Fiunen,  p  94.)— 2.  (Suid.  and  Etymol.  Mag.) 


ny.  He  mostly  represents  them  as  vainly  strug 
gling  against  a  blind  but  irresistible  late,  to  whos« 
power  (according  to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and 
it  is  only  occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chorus  of 
the  Eumenides  (522),  that  tve  trace  in  him  any  inti¬ 
mations  of  a  moral  and  retributive  government  of 
the  world.  Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lesson? 
in  his  works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we 
see  indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and 
the  superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognised  :  “  the  great  Zeus  in 
heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  all  things.”1 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  nation¬ 
al  mythology, 

“  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pelops’  line. 

Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.” 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical  tia 
gedies,  the  “  Capture  of  Miletus,”  by  Phrynichus, 
and  the  “  Persians”  of  HSschylus ;  but  they  belong 
to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the  plot  and 
story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were,  of  necessity, 
known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the 
modern,  and  to  which  is  owing,  in  some  measure, 
the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  the  handling  of  a 
subject,  described  by  Thirlwall2  as  a  characteristic 
of  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

The  functions  of  the  chorus  in  Greek  tragedy 
were  very  important,  as  described  by  Horace  :s 
“  Actoris  partes  chorus  officmmque  virile 

Defendat :  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 

Quod  non  proposito  conducat,  et  hcereal  apte,"  icc 
We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by  the 
represented  action ;  in  other  words,  it  often  ex¬ 
presses  the  reflections  of  a  dispassionate  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  lessons  of  mo¬ 
rality  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en¬ 
gaged.  Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  “  council  of  elders,”  which 
existed  under  the  heroic  governments,  and  under 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  presence  the  ancient 
princes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  generally  acted.  This 
image  was  the  more  striking  and  vivid,  inasmuch  as 
the  chorus  was  taken  from  the  people  at  large,  and 
did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appearance  and  stature 
of  ordinary  men  ;  so  that  the  contrast  and  relation 
between  them  and  the  actors  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Homeric  Xaoi  and  avanreg.  Lastly,  the  cho¬ 
ral  songs  produced  an  agreeable  pause  in  the  action, 
breaking  the  piece  into  parts,  while  they  presented 
to  the  spectator  a  lyrical  and  musical  expression  of 
his  own  emotions,  or  suggested  to  him  lofty  thoughts 
and  great  arguments.  As  Schlegel  says,  the  chorus 
was  the  spectator  idealized.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  the  chorus,  Muller*  thinks  that,  out  of 
the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  a  quadrangular  cho¬ 
rus  of  48  persons  was  first  formed,  and  that  this 
was  divided  into  sets  of  12,  one  for  each  play  of  a 
tetralogy  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  tragic 
chorus  amounted  to  15,  a  number  which  the  ancient 
grammarians  always  presuppose  in  speaking  of  its 
arrangements,  though  it  might  be  that  the  form  of 
the  ^Eschylean  tragedy  afterward  beoame  obsolete. 

The  preceding  account  should  be  read  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  articles  Chorus,  Dicnysia,  Histrjo, 
and  Theatbum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phrases  may  be 

useful : 

UapaxopijyTipa :  this  word  was  used  in  case  of  a 

1.  (Elcctr.,  174.— Thirlwall,  Phil.  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  492.)— 3 

(Phil.  Mus.,  ii.,  p.  483,  &c.)— 3.  (Ep.  ad  Pit  ,  193.) — 4.  (Lit 
of  Greece,  300.)  ^ 
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louith  actor  appearing  on  the  stage,  probably  be¬ 
cause  the  choragus  was  required  to  be  at  an  extra 
expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c. ;  some¬ 
times  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  character  of 
Pylades  does  ;l *  sometimes  they  were  mutes. 

YlapaaKTjVLov  :  this  phrase  was  used  when  one  of 
the  choreutae  spoke  in  song  instead  of  a  fourth  ac¬ 
tor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  side-scenes.  Ila- 
I otiyopr/uara  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not  seen, 
as  the  frogs  in  the  Rana;.3 

II apaxupr/para,  persons  who  came  forward  but 
once,  something  like  the  npbouna  nporariKa,  or  in¬ 
troductory  persons  who  open  a  drama  and  never 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem¬ 
non,  and  Polydorus  in  the  Hecuba.  Terence  also 
frequently  uses  the  persona  protatica.3 

The  dtxopta  was  a  double  chorus,  formed  of  the 
choruses  of  two  separate  plays :  thus,  at  the  end  of 
the  Eumenides  of  .feschylus,  the  Furies  of  one  play 
and  the  festal  train  of  another  come  on  the  stage 
together.4 

The  principal  modern  writers  on  the  Greek  trage¬ 
dy  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  article.  The 
reader  may  also  consult  Wachsmuth,  II.,  ii.,  p.  467 
and  421. — Gruppe,  Ariadne ,  Die  Tragische  Kunst 
der  Griechen  in  Hirer  Entioickelung  und  in  ihrem  Zu- 
sammenhange  mit  der  Volkspoesie,  Berl.,  1834. — Mu¬ 
seum  Criticum,  ii.,  p.  69.  &j. — Copleston,  Prcelec- 
tiones  Academicce. — Schneider,  Ueber  das  Attische 
TKeaterwesen ,  an  exceedingly  valuable  book. 

II.  Roman  Tragedy.  The  tragedy  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was,  for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  of,  or, 
rather,  a  borrowing  from  the  Greek,  the  more  im¬ 
perfect  and  unnatural  as  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  theatre  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
chorus,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  first 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome5  was  Livius  Andron- 
icus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began  to  exhibit  in  B  C. 
240.  From  the  account  in  Livy,6  it  would  seem  that 
in  his  monodies  (or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a 
chorus,  but  by  one  person)  it  was  customary  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  singing  from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving 
the  latter  only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was 
performed  by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-player 
(ante  tibicinem),  so  that  the  dialogue  only  (diverbia) 
was  left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the 
plays  written  by  him  was  an  “  Andromeda and 
he  also  made  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Odys- 
see.  The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naevius, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as 
well  as  tragedies,7  and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic 
war  :  so  that  the  writing  of  tragedies  was  not  a  dis¬ 
tinct  profession  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  An  “Al- 
cestis”  seems  to  have  been  written  by  him.  To 
the  same  epoch  as  Livius  Andronicus  and  Naevius 
belongs  Ennius,  who  resembled  the  latter  in  being 
an  epic  poet  as  well  as  a  tragedian.  Among  the 
plays  written  by  him  are  mentioned  a  Medea,  an 
Ajax,  a  Phcenissae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache, 
and  a  Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  anapaest¬ 
ic  for  the  lyrical  parts.®  The  next  distinguished 
tragedian  was  Pacuvius,  a  nephew  of  Ennius,  and 
a  painter  also.  His  style  was  more  remarkable  for 
spirit  and  vigour  of  expression  than  polish  or  re¬ 
finement,  a  deficiency  attributable  to  his  age  and 
provincial  origin,  as  he  was  born  at  Brundisium. 
Among  his  plays  occur  an  Antiope,  a  Chryses,  and 
a  Dulorestes,*  and  his  tragedies  found  admirers 
even  in  the  time  of  Persius.10  Cicero11  quotes  from 

1.  (iEsch..  Choeph.,  900-902.)— 2.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  109.— 
Sohol.  in  Aristoph.,  Pac.,  113.)  — 3.  (Donat.  Ter.,  Prolog,  ad 
^ndr.)— 4.  (Muller,  Literat.,  &c.,  p.  300.) — 5.  'Gellius,  xxi.,  17.) 
—6.  (vii.,  2.) — 7.  (Hieron.  in  Euseb.,  Olymp.  144,  3.)— 8.  (Gel- 
tins,  xi.,  4.) — 9.  (Q»intil.,  x.,  1. — Cic.,  Orat.,  iii.,  39.) — 10.  (i„ 
77.1-11.  (1.  c.)  ’ 
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him  a  spirited  translation  of  the  concluding  lines  oi 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of  ^Eschylus.  Attius  oi 
Accius  the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvius  by  abouf 
fifty  years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself 
admitted,  harsh  and  obscure  ;*  but  his  style  prob 
ably  altered  with  increasing  years.  Many  frag 
ments  of  his  plays  occur  in  Cicero  and  the  Latin 
grammarians,  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and  Varro.  He 
was  also  a  writer  of  annals  in  hexameter  verses  3 
The  five  poets  mentioned  above  belong  to  the  earlier 
epoch  of  Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  writ¬ 
ten  but  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek, 
with  occasional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How 
they  imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is 
doubtful ;  perhaps  they  never  attempted  it.  Enni¬ 
us,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius  are  contrasted  by  Cicero3 
with  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  and  of 
the  last  two  Quintilian4  says,  “  Virium  Accio  plus 
tribuitur ;  Pacitvium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  doct. 
affectant ,  volunt.” 

In  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  original  or  imitations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  fashionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him 
self  attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  “  Quidnam  Ajax  ageret  ?” 
his  reply  was  “  Ajacem  suum  in  spongiam  incubu- 
isse.,,i  One  of  the  principal  tragedians  of  this 
epoch  was  Asinius  Pollio,  to  whom  the  line6 

“  Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno" 

is  supposed  to  apply :  he  also  excelled  in  other  lit 
erary  accomplishments.7  Ovid®  also  wrote  a  trage¬ 
dy,  of  which  Quintilian9  says,  “  Ovidii  Medea  videtur 
mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  preestare  potuerit  si  in 
genio  suo  temperare  quam  indulgere  maluisset."  His 
“ armorum  judicium”10  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses, 
on  which  Pacuvius  and  Accius  also  wrote  dramas, 
proves  that  he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhe 
torical  skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who 
was  distinguished  in  epic  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,1 
that  his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of 
the  Greek  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his  Thy 
estes  are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss,  per¬ 
haps,  is  not  great ;  for  the  want  of  a  national  and 
indigenous  mythology’  must  have  disabled  the  Ro¬ 
man  poets  from  producing  any  original  counterparts 
of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  besides  which,  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Empire,  the 
Roman  people  were  too  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  beast-fights,  a.id  gorgeous  spectacles,  to  en¬ 
courage  the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any  of 
them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point.  It  is  agreed  that 
they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it  is  doubt 
ful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age  even.  In 
one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author  made  his  hero¬ 
ine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage,  “  coram  populo," 
in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace.  Schlegef 3  thue 
speaks  of  them:  “To  whatever  age  they  belong, 
they  are,  beyond  description,  bombastic  and  frigid, 
utterly  unnatural  in  character  and  action,  and  full 
of  the  most  revolting  violations  of  propriety,  and 
barren  of  all  theatrical  effect.  With  the  old  Gre¬ 
cian  tragedies  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name,  the  exterior  form,  and  the  matter.  Theii 
persons  are  neither  ideal  nor  real  men,  but  missha¬ 
pen  giants  of  puppets,  and  the  wire  that  moves  them 

1.  (Gellius,  xiii.,  2.) — 2.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  i.,  7.) — 3.  (De  Orat. 

iii.,  7.) — 4.  (x.,  1,  t)  97.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  85.) — 6.  (Virg.,  Ec 

log.,  viii.,  10.) — 7.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  ii.,  1.) — 8.  (Trist.,  ii  .,  556.) — 9 

(x.,  1,  t  98.) — 10.  (Metam.,  xiii.) — 11.  (Iter.,  Carni.,  i.,  6. — M 

Ep  ad  Pis.,  55. — Tacit.,  Dial.,  xii.,  1  ) — 12.  (Lect.  viii.) 
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j$  at  one  time  an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a 
pass:  m  alike  unnatural,  which  no  atrocity  of  guilt 
can  appal.”  Still  they  have  had  admirers :  Hein- 
sius  calls  the  Hippolytus  “  divine,”  and  prefers  the 
Troades  to  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  :  even  Racine 
has  borrowed  from  the  Hippolytus  in  his  Phedre. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies  on 
subjects  taken  fiom  their  national  history.  Pacu- 
vius,  e.  g.,  wrote  a  Paulus,  L.  Accius  a  Brutus  and 
a  Decius.1 *  Curiatius  Maternus,  also  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  orator  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  wrote  a  Domi- 
Jius  and  a  Cato,  the  latter  of  which  gave  offence  to 
the  rulers  of  the  state  (potentium  animos  ojfendit *). 
The  fragments  of  the  Thyestes  of  Yarius  are  given 
by  Bothius,  Poet.  Seen.  hat.  Frag.,  p.  279. 

♦TRAGOPO'GON  (rpayonuyuv),  a  plant,  Goat’s- 
beard.  According  to  Stackhouse,  it  is  the  Trago- 
pogon  Orientalis.  Sprengel,  however,  prefers  the 
crucifolia.3 

♦TRAGORIG'ANON  ( rpayopiyavov ),  a  species  of 
Thyme.  The  two  kinds  described  by  Dioscorides 
are  held  by  Sprengel  to  be  the  Thymus  Tragoriga- 
num  and  the  Stachys  glutinosa* 

*TRAGOS  (rpuyoq),  the  male  of  the  Capra  hircus, 
I  the  alt;  being  the  female.  “  The  ancients  were 
luevvise  acquainted  with  the  Wild  Goat,  or  Capra 
Ibex ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  akko  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  rpay&atpoq  of  the  Septuagint  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.”*  • 

♦II.  A  plant  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  and  now 
called  Salsola  Tragus.  III.  Another  plant,  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  same  writer,  and  with  which  Spike¬ 
nard  was  adulterated.  According  to  Clusius  and 
Sprengel,  it  is  the  Saxifraga  hir cuius .* 

TRA'GULA.  (Vid.  Hasta,  p.  490.) 

TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.  (Vid.  Actio,  p  18.) 

TRA'NSFUGA.  (Vid.  Desertor.) 

TRANSTRA.  (Vid.  Ships,  p.  893.) 

TRANSVE'CTIO  EQUITUM.  (Vid.  Equites, 
p.  416  ) 

TPAY'MATOS  EK  IIPONOI'AS  TPA4H  (rpav- 
iidrof  ek  npovolac  ypa(f>jj).  Our  principal  information 
respecting  this  action  is  derived  from  two  speeches 
of  Lysias,  namely,  npoq  2ipuva  and  rrepi  rpavparoq 
is  npovoiaq,  though  they  do  not  supply  us  with  many 
particulars.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  action 
could  not  be  brought  by  any  person  who  had  been 
wounded  or  assaulted  by  another,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  had  been  an  intention 
to  murder  the  person  who  had  been  wounded ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  irpovoia  consisted  in  such  an  inten¬ 
tion.  Cases  of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the 
Areiopagus :  if  the  accused  was  found  guilty,  he 
was  exiled  from  the  state  and  his  property  confis- 
c&tcd  ^ 

TREBO'NIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

TRESVIRI.  (Vid.  Triumviri.) 

TRIA'RII  is  the  name  of  a  class  of  soldiers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion.  Nie- 
juhr8  supposes  that  the  name  was  derived  from 
their  being  formed  of  all  the  three  heavy-armed 
classes,  and  not  from  their  being  placed  in  the  third 
line  of  the  battle  array,9  so  that  the  triarians  form¬ 
ed  thirty  centuries,  ten  belonging  to  each  class. 
Thus  the  triarians  would  have  existed  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Servian  centuries  ;10  but,  so  long  as  the 
battle  array  of  a  legion  resembled  that  of  a  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx,  the  triarians  could  not  be  in  the  line 
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of  battle.  They  ma/,  however,  nevertheless  ha  re  ex- 
isted  with  their  name  as  guards  of  the  camp,  where 
they  defended  the  walls  and  palisades,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  they  were  armed  with  javelins,  spears,  and 
sword  s.  Their  j  avelin  also  may  have  been  the  pilum 
at  an  early  time,  whence  their  name  Pilani.  If  the 
camp  did  not  require  a  guard,  the  triarii  would  of 
course  stand  by  their  comrades  in  the  phalanx.  In 
the  military  constitution  ascribed  to  Camillus,1  the 
triarii  formed  part  of  the  third  ordo,  consisting  of 
fifteen  maniples,  and  were  arrayed  behind  the  prin  - 
cipes.*  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  when  the  170  cen¬ 
turies  no  longer  existed,  the  soldiers  of  the  infantry 
were  drawn  up  in  four  ranks,  according  to  their  age 
and  experience,  and  the  triarii  now  were  600  of  the 
oldest  veterans  of  a  legion,  and  formed  the  fourth 
rank,  where  they  were  a  kind  of  reserve.3  Their 
armour  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  hastati  and 
principes,  and  consisted  of  a  square  shield,  a  short 
Spanish  sword,  two  pila,  a  brass  helmet  with  a 
high  crest,  and  metal  plates  for  the  protection  of 
the  legs.4  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

TRI'BULA  or  TRPBULUM  (rpi662.oq),  a  corn- 
drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous  wooden 
board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with  pieces  of 
iron  or  sharp  flints,  and  drawn  over  the  corn  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy  weight 
being  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 
the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.®  Together  with 
the  tribula,  another  kind  of  drag,  called  traha,  was 
also  sometimes  used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either 
entirely  of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.4 * * 
These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described  by  va¬ 
rious  travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  by  Paul  Lucas,7  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,8  Jackson,* 
and  C.  Fellows.10  The  corn  is  threshed  upon  a  cir¬ 
cular  floor  (area,  u?mv),  either  paved,  made  of  har¬ 
dened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.  It  is  first  heap¬ 
ed  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly  occupied 
in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag  as  the  oxen 
draw  it  round.  Lucas  and  Fellows  have  given 
prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now  used  in  the 
East.  The  verb  tribulare 11  and  the  verbal  noun  Irib- 
ulatio  were  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote 
affliction  in  general. 

TRI'BULUS  (rpiSoXoq)  a  caltrop,  also  called  mu- 
rex.13  When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one 
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rflhei  party,  either  by  throwing  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  sharp 
points  turned  upward,  or  by  burying  thc  caltrops 
with  one  point  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.1  The 
preceding  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bronze  caltrop 
figured  by  Caylus.2 

♦TRIB'ULUS  (rptfo/tof),  an  aquatic  plant,  produ¬ 
cing  a  prickly  nut  having  a  triangular  form,  “  Wa¬ 
ter-chestnut”  or  “  Water-caltrops,”  the  Trapa  na- 
tans,  called  by  some  rpibolog  evvdpoi;.3 

*11.  Another  prickly  plant,  growing  among  corn, 
the  Tribulus  tenestris,  or  Land-caltrops,  called  also 
rpUtoAo^  xepodloc.* 

TRIBU'NAL,  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the 
pi  aetor  and  judices  sat  in  the  Basilica.  It  is  descri¬ 
bed  under  Basilica,  (p.  141). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp,  which  was 
generally  formed  of  turf,  but  sometimes,  in  a  sta¬ 
tionary  camp,  of  stone,  from  which  the  general  ad¬ 
dressed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  consul  and  trib¬ 
unes  of  the  soldiers  administered  justice.  When 
the  general  addressed  the  army  from  the  tribunal, 
the  standards  were  planted  in  fiont  of  it,  and  the 
army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  address  itself 
was  called  Allocutio 3  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  223.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  imperator,  as,  for  example,  the  one  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Germanicni.1 

Pliny1  applies  the  term  to  embankments  against 
the  sea. 

TRIBUNI'CIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Tribunus.) 

TRIBU'NUS.  This  word  seems  originally  to 
have  indicated  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe 
(tribus),  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  character  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  earliest  times 
of  Rome,  and  may  be  traced,  also,  in  the  later  offi¬ 
cers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  account  of  all 
the  Roman  officers  known  under  this  name. 

Tribunes  of  the  three  Ancient  Tribes.  At  the 
time  when  all  the  Roman  citizens  were  contained 
in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres,  each  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tribune  (<f>vAap- 
*of8),  and  these  three  tribunes  represented  their  re¬ 
spective  tribes  in  all  civil,  religious,  and  military  af¬ 
fairs  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  in  the,  city  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  tribes,  and  performed  the  sacra  on 
their  behalf,  and  in  times  of  war  they  were  their 
military  commanders.9  Niebuhr10  supposes  that  the 
tribunus  celerum  was  the  tribune  of  the  Ramnes,  the 
oldest  and  noblest  among  the  three  tribes,  and  in 
this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling,11  though  it 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Dionysius12  and  Pompo- 
nms,13  according  to  whom  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
the  commander  of  the  celeres,  the  king’s  body-guard, 
a  statement  which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without 
any  ancient  authority,  except  that  Dionysius,  in  one 
passage,14  vaguely  speaks  of  tribuni  celerum  in  the 
plural.  That,  however,  the  tribunus  celerum  was 
really  distinct  from  the  three  tribunes  of  the  tribes, 
is  acknowledged  by  Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  part  of  his  work.15  In  what  manner  the  tri¬ 
bunus  celerum  was  appointed  is  uncertain  ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  gave  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Bru¬ 
tus,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected 
ny  the  tribes ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  imperium 
was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  king,  the  comitia 
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were  neld  under  the  presidency  of  he  tribunus  •  e 
lerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to  whom  this 
officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  convoked  the  comitia : 
it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind  that  Brutus  pro¬ 
posed  to  deprive  Tarquinius  of  the  imperium.1  A 
law  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunus  ce- 
lerrm  was  called  a  lex  tribunicia,  to  distinguish  it 
from  one  passed  under  the  presidency  of  the  king. 
(Vid.  Regia  Lex.)  The  tribunes  of  the  three  an¬ 
cient  tribes  ceased  to  be  appointed  when  these  tribej 
themselves  ceased  to  exist  as  political  bodies,  and 
when  the  patricians  became  incorporated  in  the 
local  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Vid.  Tribus,  Ro 
man.) 

Tribunes  of  the  Servian  Tribes. — When  Ser¬ 
vius  Tullius  divided  the  commonalty  into  thirty 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  these 
tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionysius  calls 
\ pvXapxog ,  like  those  of  the  patrician  tribes.2  He 
mentions  them  only  in  connexion  with  the  city 
tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  of  the 
rustic  tribes  was  likewise  headed  by  a  tribune.  The 
duties  of  these  tribunes,  who  were  without  doubt 
the  most  distinguished  persons  in  their  respective 
districts,  appear  to  have  consisted  at  first  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  register  of  the  inhabitants  in  each  district  and 
of  their  property,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for 
levying  the  troops  for  the  armies.  When,  subse¬ 
quently,  the  Roman  people  became  exempted  from 
taxes,  the  main  part  of  their  business  was  taken 
from  them,  but  they  still  continued  to  exist.  Nie¬ 
buhr3  supposes  that  the  tribuni  cerarii,  who  occur 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  were  only  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  Varro4  speaks 
of  curatores  omnium  tribuum,  a  name  by  which  he 
probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the  tribes.  When, 
in  the  year  406  B.C.,  the  custom  of  giving  pay  (sti- 
pendium)  to  the  soldiers  was  introduced,  each  of 
the  tribuni  serarii  had  to  collect  the  tributum  in  his 
own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay  the  soldiers;5  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldiers  had 
the  right  of  pignoris  capio  against  them.*  In  later 
times  their  duties  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
collecting  the  tributum,  which  they  made  over  to 
the  military  quaistors  who  paid  the  soldiers.  (Vid. 
Quaestor.)  The  lex  Aurelia  (70  B.C.)  called  the 
tribuni  aerarii  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions, 
along  with  tne  senators  and  equites,  as  these  trib¬ 
unes  represented  the  body  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens.7  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse¬ 
quently  deprived  by  Julius  Caesar.8 

Tribuni  Plebis.  —  The  ancient  tribunes  of  the 
plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of  convo¬ 
king  the  meetings  of  their  tribes,  and  of  maintaining 
the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  King  Servius,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws.  But  this  pro¬ 
tection  was  very  inadequate  against  the  insatiable 
ambition  and  usurpations  of  the  patricians.  When 
the  plebeians,  impoverished  by  long  wars,  and  cru¬ 
elly  oppressed  by  the  patricians,  at  last  seceded,  in 
the  year  494  B.C.,  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  the  patricians 
were  obliged  to  grant  to  the  plebeians  the  right  of 
appointing  tribunes  (tribuni  plebis)  with  more  effi¬ 
cient  powers  to  protect  their  own  order  than  those 
which  were  possessed  by  the  heads  of  the  tribes. 
The  purpose  for  which  they  were  appointed  was 
only  to  afford  protection  against  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  patrician  magistrates  ;  and  that  they  might 
be  able  to  afford  such  protection,  their  persons  were 
declared  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  whoever  acted  against  this  inviolability  should 
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be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his  property  should  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  Temple  of  Ceres.1  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  members  of  their  own  or¬ 
der,  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and  mal¬ 
treatment  ;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  some  time 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish¬ 
ments  were  again  enacted  against  those  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  affix  to  his  offence  in  arraigning 
him  before  the  commonalty  ;  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.*  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  this  law  belongs  to  a 
later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dionysius,  as 
has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  ;3  it  was,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  made  only  a  short  time  before  its  first  application 
in  461  B.C.,  in  the  case  of  Crjso  Quinctius.4  The 
tribunes  were  thus  enabled  to  afford  protection  to 
any  one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  com¬ 
monalty,  or  required  any  otH-i  assistance.  They 
were  essentially  the  representatives  and  the  organs 
of  the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tributa.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes  them¬ 
selves,  however,  were  not  judges,  and  could  inflict 
no  punishments,*  but  could  only  propose  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  fine  to  the  commonalty  ( multam  irrogure). 
The  tribunes  were  thus,  in  their  origin,  only  a  pro¬ 
tecting  magistracy  of  the  plebs  ;  but,  in  the  course 
of  time,  their  power  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  surpassed  that  of  all  other  magistrates,  and  the 
tribunes  then,  as  Niebuhr6  justly  remarks,  became 
a  magistracy  for  the  whole  Roman  people,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  although  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  government.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  period  of  the  Republic  they  became  true  tyrants, 
ind  Niebuhr  justly  compares  their  college,  such  as 
it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  National  Convention  of 
Trance  during  the  first  revolution.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  and  numerous  abuses  which 
were  made  of  the  tribunitian  power  by  individuals, 
the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen  confess  that 
the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long  duration  are  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  institution  of  this 
office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  all  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  passa¬ 
ges  in  Niebuhr7)  that  at  first  they  were  only  two, 
though  the  accounts  differ  as  to  the  names  of  the 
first  tribunes.  Soon  afterward,  however,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five,  one  being 
taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.8  When  this 
increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain.  According 
to  Dionysius,9  three  new  tribunes  were  added  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  appointment  of  the  first  two.  Ci¬ 
cero1®  states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
the  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten ; 
according  to  Livy,11  the  first  two  tribunes,  imme¬ 
diately  after  their  appointment,  elected  themselves 
three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso,1*  there 
were  only  two  tribunes  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  laws.  It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
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ascertain  what  was  really  the  ca^fc :  thus  much 
only  is  certain,  that  the  number  was  not  increased 
to  ten  till  the  year  457  B.C  ,  and  that  then  twe 
were  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.1  This 
number  appears  to  have  remained  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribunes  were  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius,*  always  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  although  it  is  evident  from  Cicero’  that  in 
his  time,  at  least,  the  election  took  place  a.  d.  xvi. 
Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July).  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  none  but  plebeian's  were  eligible  to  the 
office  of  tribune  ;  hence,  when,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  patricians  wished  to  obtain  the  office, 
they  were  obliged  first  to  renounce  their  own  order 
and  to  become  plebeians  (vid.  Patrick,  p.  743;  ; 
hence,  also,  under  the  Empire,  it  was  thought  that 
the  princeps  should  not  be  tribune  because  he  was 
a  patrician.4  But  the  influence  which  belonged  to 
this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperors  not  to 
covet  it.  Hence  Augustus  was  made  tribune  for 
life.5  During  the  Republic,  however,  the  old  regu¬ 
lations  remained  in  force  even  after  the  tribunes 
had  ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone. 
The  only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected 
to  the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy,6  and  this 
was  probably  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  di¬ 
vide  the  tribuneship  between  the  two  orders.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  appears  to  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  tribunes  should  originally  have  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  that  body  of  the  Roman  citizens  which  they 
represented,  yet  the  subject  is  involved  in  consid¬ 
erable  obscurity.  Cicero7  states  that  they  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is 
implied  in  the  accounts  of  Dionysius8  and  Livy,9  ac¬ 
cording  to  whom  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  right  till  the  lex  Publilia  (472  B.C.18). 
Niebuhr  thinks11  that,  down  to  the  Publilian  law, 
they  were  elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of 
which  they  represented  in  their  number,  and  that 
the  curies,  as  Dionysius  himself  mentions  in  an¬ 
other  place,1*  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election 
except  to  sanction  it.  The  election  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  however,  does  not  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulties,  whence  Gottlhg13  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes,  before  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  previous  consult¬ 
ation  with  the  pieoeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  ap^ 
pears  to  have  ceased  even  some  time  before  the 
Publilian  law.14  After  this  time  it  is  never  heard  o» 
again,  and  the  election  of  the  tribunes  was  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  comitia  tributa,  which  were  convoked 
and  held  for  this  purpose  by  the  old  tribunes  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  expiration  of  their  office.15  One  of  the 
old  tribunes  was  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  at  the 
election.16  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  prolonged 
after  sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  completed 
in  one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was 
obliged  to  break  up  before  the  election  was  comple¬ 
ted,  and  then  those  who  were  elected  filled  up  the 
legitimate  number  of  the  college  by  co-optatio.17 
But,  in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity,  the  trib¬ 
une  L.  Trebonius,  in  448  B.C.,  got  an  ordinance 
passed,  according  to  which  the  college  of  the  trib¬ 
unes  should  never  be  completed  by  co-optatio,  but 
the  elections  should  be  continued  on  the  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the  num¬ 
ber  ten  was  made  up.18  The  place  where  the  elec- 
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J'.om  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  originally  and 
lawfully  the  Forum,  afterward,  also,  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the  Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  tribunitian  power.  Although  its  original  char¬ 
acter  was  merely  auxilium  or  fior/deia  against  pa¬ 
trician  magistrates,  the  plebeians  appear  early  to 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediators  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydus1  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wal¬ 
ter  *  The  whole  power  possessed  hv  the  college  of 
tribunes  was  designated  by  the  name  tribunicia  po¬ 
test  as,  and  extended  at  no  time  farther  than  one 
mile  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city ;  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  this  they  came  under  the  imperium  of 
the  magistrates,  like  every  other  citizen.*  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them,  and  at  any 
time ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  in  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  afford 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  magis¬ 
trates.  For  the  same  reason,  a  tribune  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  whole  day 
except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  when  the  whole 
people  were  assembled  on  the  Alban  Mount.4 * 

In  the  year  456  B.C.,  the  tribunes,  in  opposition 
to  the  consuls,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  same  ;*  for  until  that  time  the  consuls 
alone  had  the  right  of  laying  plebiscita  before  the 
senate  for  approbation.  Some  years  after,  452 
B.C.,  the  tribunes  demanded  of  the  consuls  to  re¬ 
quest  the  senate  to  make  a  senatus  consultum  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame  a  new  legis¬ 
lation,  and  during  the  discussions  on  this  subject 
the  tribunes  themselves  were  present  in  the  sen¬ 
ate.*  The  written  legislation  which  the  tribunes 
then  wished  can  only  have  related  to  their  own  or¬ 
der  ;  but  as  such  a  legislation  would  only  have  wi¬ 
dened  the  breach  between  the  two  orders,  they  af¬ 
terward  gave  way  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  and  the  new  legislation  was  to  embrace 
both  orders.7  From  the  second  decemvirate  the 
tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  restored  after 
the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now  assumed  a 
different  character  from  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  tribes.  (Vid.  Tribus,  Roman.)  The 
tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  the  senate  ;8  but  they  did  not  sit 
among  the  senators  themselves,  but  upon  benches 
before  the  opened  doors  of  the  senate-house.9  The 
inviolability  of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only 
rested  upon  a  contract  between  the  two  estates, 
was  now  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M. 
Horatius.10  As  the  tribes  now  also  included  the  pa¬ 
tricians  and  their  clients,  the  tribunes  might  natu¬ 
rally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any  citizen, 
whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the  patri¬ 
cian  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes.11  About  this  time  the 
tribunes  also  acquired  the  right  of  taking  the  auspi¬ 
ces  in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes.1*  They  also  as¬ 
sumed  again  the  right,  which  they  had  exercised 
before  the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  of  bringing  patri¬ 
cians  who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
before  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  clear  from 
several  instances.13  Respecting  the  authority  which 
a  plebiscitum  proposed  to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune 
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received  through  the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plebiscitum 
While  the  college  thus  gained  outwaidly  new 
strength  every  day,  a  change  took  place  in  its  in 
ternal  organization,  which  to  some  extent  paraly¬ 
zed  its  powers.  Before  the  year  394  B.C.,  every¬ 
thing  had  been  decided  in  the  college  by  a  majori¬ 
ty  ;*  but  about  this  time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a 
change  was  introduced,  which  made  the  opposition 
( intercessw )  of  one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues  void.*  This  new  regu¬ 
lation  does  not  appear  in  operation  till  394  and  393 
B.C.  ;*  the  old  one  was  still  applied  in  B.C.  421 
and  415. 4  From  their  right  of  appearing  in  the 
senate,  and  of  taking  part  in  its  discussions,  and 
from  their  being  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
people,  they  gradually  obtained  the  right  of  inter¬ 
cession  against  any  action  which  a  magistrate 
might  undertake  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and 
this  even  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.6  Thus 
we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  consul  convoking 
the  senate,6  preventing  the  proposal  of  new  laws 
or  elections  in  the  comitia  ;7  and  they  interceded 
against  the  official  functions  of  the  censors,8  and 
even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor.9 
In  the  same  manner,  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto 
upon  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,10  and  thus  either 
compel  the  senate  to  submit  the  subject  in  question 
to  a  fresh  consideration,  or  to  raise  the  session.11 
In  order  to  propose  a  measure  to  the  senate,  they 
might  themselves  convoke  a  meeting,1*  or,  when  it 
had  been  convoked  by  a  consul,  they  might  make 
their  proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  a 
right  which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  itself,  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the 
tribunes.  Thus,  in  431  B.C.,  it  requested  the  trib¬ 
unes  to  compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator, 
in  compliance  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening 
them  with  imprisonment,  to  appoint  A.  Postumius 
Tubertus  dictator.13  From  this  time  forward  we 
meet  with  several  instances  in  which  the  tribunes 
compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  si  non  essent  in  auctoritate  senatus, 
and  to  execute  its  commands.14  In  their  relation 
to  the  senate,  a  change  was  introduced  by  the  °le- 
biscitum  Atinium,  which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  should  be  a  senator.15 *  When 
this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  in  170  B.C.  it  was  not  yet  in  operation.’* 
It  probably  originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was 
tribune  in  B.C.  132. 17  But  as  the  quaestorship,  at 
least  in  later  times,  was  the  office  which  persons 
held  previously  to  the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaes¬ 
torship  itself  conferred  upon  a  person  the  right  of 
a  senator,  the  law  of  Atinius  was  in  most  cases  su 
perfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores  {vid. 
Viator)  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.18 
It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and  Varro19  that  the  trib¬ 
unes,  when  they  brought  an  accusation  against 
any  one  before  the  people,  had  the  right  of  prehcn- 
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no,  but  not  the  right  of  vocatio ;  that  is,  they  might 
command  a  person  to  be  dragged  by  their  viatores 
before  the  comitia,  but  not  to  summon  him.  An 
attempt  to  account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by 
Gellius.1 *  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose 
a  fine  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dropped  this 
proposal,  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one.* 
The  college  of  tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  ma¬ 
king  edicts,  as  that  mentioned  by  Cicero.3  In  ca¬ 
ses  in  which  one  member  of  the  college  opposed  a 
resolution  of  his  colleagues,  nothing  could  be  done, 
and  the  measure  was  dropped  ;  but  this  usetul 
check  was  removed  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  people  that  a  tribune  obstinately  per¬ 
sisting  on  his  veto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.4 * 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius*  even  speaks  of  the  imperium 
of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right  of  pro¬ 
posing  to  the  comitia  tributa,  or  the  senate,  meas¬ 
ures  on  nearly  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  in 
which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their  propo¬ 
sals  were  indeed  usually  made  ex  auctoritate  sena- 
tus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  approved  by 
it  ;6  but  cases  in  which  the  people  themselves  had  a 
daect  interest,  such  as  a  general  legal  regulation,7 
the  granting  of  the  franchise,8  the  alteration  of  the 
attributes  of  a  magistrate,9  and  others,  might  be 
brought  before  the  people,  without  their  having 
previously  been  communicated  to  the  senate,  though 
there  are  also  instances  of  the  contrary.10  Subjects 
belonging  to  the  administration  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  tribes  without  the  tribunes  having  pre¬ 
viously  received  through  the  consuls  the  auctoritas 
of  the  senate.  This,  however,  was  done  very  fre¬ 
quently,  and  hence  we  have  mention  of  a  number 
of  plebiscita  on  matters  of  administration.  (See 
a  list  of  them  in  Walter,  p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  some¬ 
times  even  occurs  that  the  tribunes  brought  the 
question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be¬ 
fore  the  tribes,  and  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
ratify  the  resolution  as  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
whole  people.11  Sulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  auxiliandi,  but  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or  other 
proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comitia,  with¬ 
out  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
senate.  ( Vid .  Tribus,  Roman.)  But  this  arrange¬ 
ment  did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored  to  them 
their  former  rights.19 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  imme¬ 
diately  before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  were 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  Empire.13 
Sometimes,  however,  equites  also  obtained  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  thereby  became  members  of  the  senate,14 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
.he  quaestors.1*  Tribunes  of  the  people  contin¬ 
ued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  aera, 
though  their  powers  became  naturally  much  limit¬ 
ed,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Nero.16  They  contin¬ 
ued,  however,  to  have  the  right  of  intercession 

1.  (1.  c.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  33. — Id.,  xxv.,  4. — Id.,  xxvi.,  3.)  — 3. 
(in  Verr.,  ii.  41. — Compare  Gell.,  iv.,  14. — Liv.,  xxxviii.,  52.) — 4. 
(Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  12. — Plut.,  Tib.  Gracch.,  11,  12,  15. — 
Cie.,  De  Leg.,  Hi.,  10. — Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi.,  13.)  —  5.  (ii.,  2.) — 6. 
(Liv.,  xlii.,  21.)  —  7.  (Liv.,  xxi.,  63.  —  Id.,  xxxiv.,  1.)  —  8.  (Liv., 
xxxviii.,  36.) — 9.  (Liv.,  xxii.,  25,  &c.) — 10.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  7. — Id., 
xxvii.,  50 — 11.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  43. — Id.,  xxxiii.,  25.) — 12.  (Zachari®, 
L  Corn.  Sul.,  als  Orel,  des  Rom.  Freist.,  ii.,  p.  12,  &c.,  and  p.  99, 
&<:.) — 13.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  100.) — 14.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  10, 
*0. ) — 15.  (Veil.  Patei c.,  ii.,  111.) — 16  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  28  ) 
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against  decrees  of  the  senate  and  on  behalf  of  in 
jured  individuals.1 

Tribuni  militum  cum  consulari  potestate.— 
When,  in  445  B.C.,  the  tribune  C.  Canuleius  brought 
forward  the  rogation  that  the  consulship  should  not 
be  confined  to  either  order,*  the  patricians  evaded 
the  attempt  by  a  change  in  the  constitution ;  the 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  con¬ 
sulship  were  now  divided  between  two  new  magis¬ 
trates,  viz.,  the  tribuni  militum  cum  consulari  po¬ 
testate  and  the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  B.C., 
three  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were 
appointed,  and  to  this  (  ffice  the  plebeians  were  to  be 
equally  eligible  with  tl  e  patricians.3  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  period,  however,  the  people  were  to  be  at  liber¬ 
ty,  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  to  decide  whether 
consuls  were  to  be  elected  according  to  the  old  cus 
tom,  or  consular  tribunes.  Henceforth  for  many 
years,  sometimes  consuls  and  sometimes  consu¬ 
lar  tribunes  were  appointed,  and  the  number  of 
the  latter  varied  from  three  to  four,  until,  in  405 
B.C.,  it  was  increased  to  six,  and  as  the  censors 
were  regarded  as  their  colleagues,  we  have  some¬ 
times  mention  of  eight  tribunes.4  At  last,  howev 
er,  in  367  B.C.,  the  office  of  these  tribunes  was 
abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  consulship 
was  restored.  These  consular  tribunes  were  elect¬ 
ed  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  undoubtedly 
with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  consuls.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  irregularity  of  their  number,  see  Nie¬ 
buhr,  ii.,  p.  325,  &c. ;  p.  389,  &c. — Compare  Got- 
tling,  p.  326,  &c. 

Tribuni  Miutares  were  officers  in  the  Roman 
armies.  Their  number  in  a  legion  was  originally 
four,  or,  according  to  Yarro,  three,  and  they  were 
appointed  by  the  generals  themselves.  In  the  year 
363  B.C.,  it  was  decreed  that  henceforth  six  of 
these  military  tribunes  should  always  be  appointed 
in  the  comitia,  probably  the  comitia  of  the  centu¬ 
ries.®  Those  who  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
were  distinguished  from  those  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ( comitiati )  by  the  name  of  Ruffuli.6  The  num¬ 
ber  of  tribunes  in  each  legion  was  subsequently  in¬ 
creased  to  six,  and  their  appointment  was  some¬ 
times  left  altogether  to  the  consuls  and  praetors,7 
though  subsequently  we  find  again  that  part  of 
them  were  appointed  by  the  people.*  Their  duties 
consisted  in  keeping  order  among  the  soldiers  in 
the  camp,  in  superintending  their  military  exerci¬ 
ses,  inspecting  outposts  and  sentinels,  procuring 
provisions,  settling  disputes  among  soldiers,  super¬ 
intending  their  health,  &c.  Compare  Army,  Roman. 

Tribunus  Voluptatum  was  an  officer  who  does 
not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diocletian,  and  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  all  public  amusements, 
especially  of  theatrical  performances.9 

TRIBUS  (GREEK)  [$vhov,  4>u/l rj).  In  the  ear 
liest  times  of  Greek  history,  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  clans.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  elements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  Kara  QvXa,  Kara 
ippr/rpac,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighbours.10  A  person  not  included 
in  any  clan  (d^rwp)  was  regarded  as  a  vagrant  or 
outlaw.11  These  divisions  were  rather  natural  than 
political,  depending  on  family  connexion,  and  arising 
out  of  those  times  when  each  head  of  a  family  ex- 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xvi.,  26. — Id.,  Hist.,  ii.,  91. —  Id.  ib.,  iv.,  9.  — 

Plin.,  Epist.,  i.,  23.— Id.  ib.,  ix.,  13.)—  2.  (Liv.,  iv.,  1.— Dionys., 

xi.,  52.)  —3.  (Liv.,  iv.,  7.— Diorys.,  xi.,  60,  &c.)  —4.  (Liv.,  iv., 

61. — Id.,  v.,  1. — Diodor.,  xv.,  50. — Liv.,  vi.,  27. — Diod.  Sic.,  xv  , 

51.— Liv.,  vi.,  30.)  —5.  (Liv.,  vii.,  5.— Compare  Polyb.,  vi.,  19.) 
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erased  a  patriarchal  sway  over  its  members.  The 
bond  was  cemented  by  religious  communion,  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  festivals,  which  all  the  family  or  clansmen 
attended,  and  at  which  the  chief  usually  presided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  formed  a  politi¬ 
cal  society.1 * *  In  the  ages  succeeding,  the  heroic 
tribes  and  clans  continued  to  exist,  though,  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  they  became  more  extended, 
and  assumed  a  territorial  or  political  rather  than  a 
fraternal  character.  The  tribes  were  not,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  distinctions  between  nobles  and  commons,  un¬ 
less  the  people  were  of  different  races,  or  unless 
there  had  been  an  accession  of  foreigners,  who 
were  not  blended  with  the  original  inhabitants.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  nobles 
or  privileged  classes  sprang  up  in  various  countries, 
by  reason  either  of  wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  or 
descent  from  the  ancient  kings ;  and  that,  in  some 
cases,  all  the  land  was  possessed  by  them,  as  by 
the  Gamori  of  Syracuse  ;*  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  under  our  feudal  law  ;*  and  the 
Bacchiadse  are  an  instance  of  a  noble  family  who 
intermarried  only  among  themselves.4 * *  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  general  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sep¬ 
aration  of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
and  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  king  ;s  afterward  the  priesthood  of  particular 
deities  became  hereditary  in  certain  families,  owing 
either  to  a  supposed  transmission  of  prophetic  pow¬ 
er,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Branchidae, 
lamidae,  or  to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the 
case  of  Telines  of  Gela  ;*  but  the  priests  were  not 
separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  rest  of  the  people.7 
The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class-like  na¬ 
ture  between  people  living  under  the  same  govern¬ 
ment,  arose  in  those  countries  that  were  conquered 
by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians,  Boeotians, 
and  D  )rians,  in  the  century  subsequent  to  the  he¬ 
roic  age.  The  revolutions  which  they  effected, 
though  varying  in  different  places  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uniform  char¬ 
acter.  The  conquering  body  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  became  its  lords ;  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and  sometimes  to 
complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  remained  a  distinct 
people  or  tribe  from  the  conquerors.  The  former 
built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some  citadel  that 
had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes,  where  they 
resided,  retaining  their  military  discipline  and  mar¬ 
tial  habits ;  while  a  rural  population,  consisting 
principally  of  the  former  natives,  but  partly,  also,  of 
the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and  partly  of  fresh 
emigrants  invited  or  permitted  by  them  to  settle, 
dwelt  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  received  the 
name  of  UepioiKoi.  The  condition  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  TcepioiKoi  is  spoken  of  under  Pericecoi.  A 
similar  class  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  so  colo¬ 
nized,  as  in  Argos,  Corinth,  Elis,  Crete,  &c.8  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaders  effected  their  settlement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
io  that  time.  In  many  places  the  new-comer  was 
received  under  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  citizenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Trce- 
zen.9  So  the  Cretans,  who  invaded  Miletus,  min- 
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gled  with  the  ancient  Carians,  and  the  Ionian* 
with  the  Cretans  and  Carians  of  Colophon.1  In 
Megara,  the  ruling  class,  after  a  lapse  of  some  time, 
amalgamated  with  the  lower.*  In  other  places  the 
itepcciKoi  were  more  degraded.  Thus  in  Sicyon  they 
were  compelled  to  wear  sliCt)6kins,  and  cilled  ko- 
TuvaKoipopoi  ;*  in  Epidaur  &  they  were  styled  kovl- 
7 Todec,  dusty-footed,  a  name  which  denoted  their 
agricultural  occupation,  but  was  meant  as  a  mark 
of  contempt.4  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort  of 
middle  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the  serf 
or  slave.  Thus  in  Argos  there  was  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  called  Gymnesii  or  Gymnetes,  corresponding  to 
the  Helots.  ( Vid .  Gymnesioi  )  So  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the  Thes¬ 
salian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of  ancient 
^Eolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Penestae 
(vid.  Penestai),  but  only  tributary  subjects,  who 
retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  citizens.8  So  also  in  Crete  there 
w7ere  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  nepioiKoi,  or  old  in¬ 
habitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves  (vid.  Cosmi,  p.  316).  We  may  observe  that 
the  term  nepiomot  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a 
different  sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that 
name  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  Thebans,  as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans.*  In  some  of  the  maritime  states  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different , 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town,  as 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans ;  at  Tarentum, 
where  they  were  fishermen.7 

The  ruling  people,  thus  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themselves  divided  into  tribes  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribes,  traces  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  colonized.  Hence 
they  are  called  by  Homer  A upueg  rpt^aDcef.8  These 
tribes  were  the  YldpovAoi,  and  Avpavdra. 

or  Avpuveg.  The  first  derived  their  name  from  Hyl 
lus,  son  of  Hercules,  the  last  two  from  Pamphylus 
and  Dymas,  who  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last 
expedition  when  the  Dorians  took  possession  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the 
one  of  highest  dignity  ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  distinction,  for  all  the 
freemen  there  were,  by  the  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  on  a  footing  of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes 
others  were  added  in  different  places,  either  when 
the  Dorians  were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or 
when  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to 
the  rank  of  citizenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus 
the  Cadmean  -Hgeids  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
been  a  great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says) 
from  xEgeus,  grandson  of  Theras,*  though  others 
have  thought  they  were  incorporated  with  the  three 
Doric  tribes.10  At  Argos,  JDgina,  and  Epidaurus, 
there  was  an  Hyrnethian  tribe  besides  the  three 
Doric.11  In  Sicyon,  Clisthenes,  having  changed  the 
names  of  the  Doric  tribes  to  degrade  and  insult 
their  members,  and  given  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which 
he  himself  belonged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  sixty 
years  after  his  death  the  Doric  names  were  re¬ 
stored,  and  a  fourth  tribe  added,  called  A iyia?.eeg, 
from  yEgialeus,  son  of  the  Argive  hero  Adrastns.1* 
Eight  tribes  are  mentioned  in  Corinth,1*  four  in  Te- 
gea.14  In  Elis  there  were  twelve  tribes,  that  were 
afterward  reduced  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Arca¬ 
dians,18  from  which  they  appear  to  have  been  geo- 
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graphical  divisions.1  Sometimes  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  as  of  the  Hylleans 
in  Cydonia,8  the  Dymanes  in  Halicarnassus,  which 
probably  arose  Irom  colonies  having  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  one  tribe  only.3 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people,  the  Spartans  kept  them¬ 
selves  the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood.  So 
jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges,  that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men  into 
their  body  befoie  the  time  of  Herodotus.4  After¬ 
ward  their  numbers  were  occasionally  recruited  by 
t'ne  admission  of  Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners ; 
but  this  was  done  very  sparingly,  until  the  time  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  created  large  numbers  of 
citizens.  But  we  cannot  farther  pursue  this  sub¬ 
ject.* 

The  subdivision  of  tribes  into  <j>parpiai  or  ndrpai, 
yevy,  Tp'iTTveg ,  &c.,  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  places.6  At  Sparta  each  tribe  contained 
ten  u6ai,  a  word,  like  Kupat,  denoting  a  local  divis¬ 
ion  or  district ;  each  obe  contained  ten  rpiaicddeg, 
communities  containing  thirty  families.  But  very 
little  appears  to  be  known  of  these  divisions,  how 
far  they  were  local,  or  how  far  genealogical.  After 
the  time  of  Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was 
changed  ;  new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to 
the  different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have 
been  five  in  number.7 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Geleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  iEgicorenses,  who  are  spo¬ 
ken  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found  also 
in  Cyzicum.  In  Samos  a  <f>vhri  Alaxpiuviri  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Herodotus,8  which  was  probably  a  Carian 
race  that  mingled  with  the  Ionians.  In  Ephesus 
five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different  races.  With 
respect  to  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wach- 
sniuth,  II.,  i.,  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign,  of 
Ct  crops,  and  were  called  Cecropis  (Keicpomg),  Au¬ 
tochthon  (Aviox&uv),  Actaea  {’Anraia),  and  Paralia 
(fla oalia)  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent  king,  Cra- 
naus,  these  names  were  changed  to  Cranais  ( Kpa - 
vatg),  Atthis  (’A  rdig),  Mesogaea  (NLeooyaia),  and 
Diacris  ( Aiaupcg ).  Afterward  we  find  a  new  set 
of  names  :  Dias  (Aidg),  Aihenais  (’ Adrjvatg),  Posido- 
nias  ([looeiduvidg),  and  Hephaestias  ('H <f>aioTidg), 
evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who  were  wor¬ 
shipped  in  the  country.9  Some  of  those  secondly 
mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  been 
geographical  divisions ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  if  not  independent  communities,  they  were  at 
least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond  of  union. 
But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by  four  others, 
which  were  probably  founded  soon  after  the  Ionic 
settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as  before  observed) 
to  have  been  adopted  by  other  Ionic  colonies  out  of 
Greece.  The  names  Geleontes  {Te’keovTeg),  Hop- 
leies  ("OTrXr/Teg),  Argades  (’A pyddeic),  JEgicores  (A i- 
yucopeig),  are  said  by  Herodotus10  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.11  Upon 
this,  however,  many  doubts  have  been  thrown  by 
modern  writers,  who  have  suggested  various  theo¬ 
ries  of  their  own,  more  or  less  ingenious,  to  which 
reference  will  be  found  in  the  books  cited  below.  It 
is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  any  length.  The  etymology  of  the  last 
three  names  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  tribes 
were  so  called  from  the  occupations  which  their 
••espective  members  followed ;  the  Hopletes  being 


1.  (Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  17.) — 2.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.  TAAstj.) —  3. 
(Wachsmuth.  II.,  i..  15.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  ix.,  33,  35.)  —  5.  (Sch8- 
maun,  Id.,  114.) — 6.  (Wachsmuth,  II.,  i.,  18.) — 7.  (ScMmann, 
Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  p.  115. — Muller,  Dor.,  iii.,  5.) — 8.  (iii.,  26.) — 9. 
(Compare  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  109.)— 10.  (v.,  66.) — 11.  (Com¬ 
pare  Eurip.  Ton,  1596,  &c. — Pollux.  1.  c.) 


the  armed  men  or  warriors ;  the  irgades,  labour 
ers  or  husbandmen;  the  HSgicoies,  goatht3rds  o? 
shepherds.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  in 
the  first  name  any  such  meaning,  unless  T eXeovrtg, 
and  not  TeMovreg,  be  the  true  reading,  in  which 
case  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a 
sacerdotal  order,  from  relelv,  used  in  its  religious 
sense ;  or  a  peasantry  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords 
of  the  soil,  from  reAetv,  in  the  sense  to  pay.  Against 
the  former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be 
found  in  later  times  of  Attic  history  ;  and  against 
the  latter,  that  the  Argades  and  the  Teleontes 
would  denote  a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we 
resort  to  another  interpretation  of  the  word  Arga¬ 
des,  viz.,  artisans,  who  would  hardly  constitute  a 
distinct  tribe  in  so  early  a  period  of  society.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  Argades  and  HSgi- 
cores  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  local  distribution 
of  inhabitants,  the  former  being  the  tillers  of  the 
ground,  dwelling  in  the  plains,  the  latter  mountain 
eers ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  not  only  with  the 
known  character  of  the  country  of  Attica,  but  also 
with  the  division  above  mentioned  as  having  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  viz.,  Mesogaea  and  Dia¬ 
cris.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other  in  supposing  that  some  of  the 
tribes  were  denominated  from  their  localities  or  oc¬ 
cupations,  while  others  owed  their  names  to  other 
circumstances.  Argades  and  iEgicores  might  be 
the  old  inhabitants,  according  to  their  previous  di¬ 
vision,  while  the  other  tribes  might  be  the  Ionic 
settlers,  Hopletes,  the  most  warlike  portion  of  them, 
Geleontes,  the  great  body,  so  called  from  a  son  of 
Ion  ;  or  the  last  might,  as  Schomann  thinks,  be 
the  ancient  nobility,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ionic 
settlers.  Whatever  be  the  truth  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thing  is  more  certain,  that 
before  the  time  of  Theseus,  whom  historians  agree 
in  representing  as  the  great  founder  of  the  Attic 
commonwealth,  the  various  people  who  inhabited 
the  country  continued  to  be  disunited  and  split  into 
factions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  introducing  a  grada¬ 
tion  of  ranks  in  each ;  dividing  the  people  into  Eii- 
7r arpldai,  Teupopoi,  and  A ypuovpyoc,  of  whom  the 
first  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists  or  yeo¬ 
men,  the  third  labourers  and  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  national 
unity,  he  enlarged  the  city  of  Athens,  with  which 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  preroga 
tive  in  their  favour.  The  tribes  of  Philse  were  di¬ 
vided,  either  in  the  age  of  Theseus  or  soon  after, 
each  into  three  cpparpiac  (a  term  equivalent  to  fra¬ 
ternities,  and  analogous  in  its  political  relation  to  the 
Roman  curiae),  and  each  cj>pa.Tpia  into  thirty  ytvt) 
(equivalent  to  the  Roman  gentes),  the  members  of 
a  yevog  being  called  yevvrjrai  or  opoyaXanreg.  Each 
ybvog  was  distinguished  by  a  particular  name  of  a 
patronymic  form,  which  was  derived  from  some 
hero  or  mythic  ancestor.  We  learn  from  Pollux1 
that  these  divisions,  though  the  names  seem  to 
import  family  connexion,  were  in  fact  artificial, 
which  shows  that  some  advance  had  now  been 
made  towards  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political 
union.  The  members  of  the  cbparpicu  and  yivy  had 
their  respective  religious  rites  and  festivals,  which 
were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance,  and  perhaps  present¬ 
ed  them  from  being  altogether  dissolved.8 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 


1.  (Onom.,  viii.,  Ill  —2.  (Compars  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  J?  ime, 
i.,  p.  311,  &c.) 
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uie  three  classes  into  which  Tneseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  each  of  the  four  tiibes  was  divi¬ 
ded  into  Eupatridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi ;  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  four  yvAodacnAeic, 
who  were  the  assessors  of  the  sovereign,  were  all 
taken  from  the  Eupatridae,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
one  from  each  tribe.  (Vid.  Phylobasileis.)  This, 
as  Thirlwall1  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  an  the  supposition  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal ;  but  Malden,®  who  rejects  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  four  Ionic  tribes  were  castes  deriving 
their  name  from  their  employment,  supposes  that 
the  tribes  or  phylae  consisted  of  the  Eupatridae 
alone,  and  that  the  latter  were  divided  into  four 
phylae,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  into  three.  The 
Geomori  and  Demiurgi  had  therefore,  according  to 
his  supposition,  nothing  to  do  witJi  the  tribes.  This 
view  of  the  subject  would  remove  many  difficulties, 
and  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  and  political  analogies  in  other  states,  but 
seems  hardly  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  us  in  receiving  it. 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarchy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterward  abolished,  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eupa- 
tridce  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and  had, 
besides,  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became  agitated 
by  feuds,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly  before  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three  parties, 
IIe<5iau>i,  or  lowlanders,  Acd.Kpi.oi,  or  highlanders,  and 
UdpaAo'.,  or  people  of  the  seacoast.  The  first  two 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of  tribes,  Mesogaea 
nd  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  parties  appear  in  some 
neasure  to  represent  the  classes  established  by 
These  us :  the  first  being  the  nobles,  whose  property 
lay  in  the  champaign  and  most  fertile  part  of  the 
country ;  the  second,  the  smaller  landowners  and 
shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading  and  mining  class, 
who  had  by  this  time  risen  in  wealth  and  impor¬ 
tance.  To  appease  their  discords,  Solon  was  ap¬ 
plied  to,  and  thereupon  framed  his  celebrated  con¬ 
stitution  and  code  of  laws.  Here  we  have  only  to 
notice  that  he  retained  the  four  tribes  as  he  found 
them,  but  abolished  the  existing  distinctions  of  rank, 
or,  at  all  events,  greatly  diminished  their  impor¬ 
tance,  by  introducing  his  property  qualification,  or 
division  of  the  people  into  UevTaKoocopedcfivot,  'Itr- 
7reif,  Zevylrac,  and  Qtjre f.  The  enactments  of  Solon 
continued  to  be  the  law  at  Athens,  though  in  a  great 
measure  suspended  by  the  tyranny,  until  the  demo¬ 
cratic  reform  effected  by  Clisthenes.  He  abolished 
the  old  tribes,  and  created  ten  new  ones,  according 
to  a  geographical  division  of  Attica,  and  named  after 
ten  of  the  ancient  heroes :  Erechtheis,  JEge'is,  Pandi- 
onis,  Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Eneis,  Cecropis,  Hippo- 
thoontis ,  jEantis,  Antiochis.  These  tribes  were  di¬ 
vided  each  into  ten  drj/ioi,  the  number  of  which  was 
afterward  increased  by  subdivision ;  but  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  so  made,  that  several  drjpoc  not  con¬ 
tiguous  or  near  to  one  another  were  joined  to  make 
up  a  tribe.  (Vid.  Demus.)  The  object  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement  was,  that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associ¬ 
ations,  a  perfect  and  lasting  revolution  might  be  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  politi¬ 
cal  organization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  an¬ 
cient  <j>oarpcac  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of 
all  political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  citizenship  were  registered  in  a  phyle  and  demus, 
but  not  in  a  phratria  or  genos ;  whence  Aristophanes3 
6ays,  as  a  taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citi¬ 

1.  (Hist,  of  Greece,  ii.,  10.)  —  2.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  140.)  —  3. 
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zens,  that  they  have  no  phrators,  ;r  oi  ly  baibarouj 
ones  (quoted  by  Niebuhr1).  The  functions  which 
had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were  now 
mostly  transferred  to  the  dr/poc.  Among  others,  we 
may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  vavKpapiac  into 
which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system. 
The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  destined  to  be  per¬ 
manent.  They  continued  to  be  in  force  (writh  some 
few  interruptions)  until  the  downfall  of  Athenian 
independence.  The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each 
tribe.  The  allotment  of  dcKaorat  was  according  to 
tribes;  and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be 
observed  in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state, 
judicial  and  magisterial,  civil  and  military,  as  that 
of  the  6 cacTTjTai,  Aoyiarai,  n uArjrai,  rapiai,  recxonoc- 
oi,  <j>vAapxoc,  arparij-yoi,  &c.  In  B.C.  307,  Deme¬ 
trius  Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to 
twelve  by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely,  Antigoni 
as  and  Demelrias,  which  afterward  received  the 
names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis ;  and  a  thirteenth 
was  subsequently  added  by  Hadrian,*  bearing  his 
own  name.2 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of  under 
several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  this.  ( Vid.  Civitas,  Greek  ;  Demos, 
Phylarchoi,  Phylobasileis,  &c.)3 

TRIBUS  (ROMAN).  The  three  ancient  Rornu- 
lian  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the 
Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which 
the  patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  Tullius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The  his¬ 
tory  and  organization  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  are 
spoken  of  under  Patricii.  They  continued  of  politi¬ 
cal  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemviral  legislation,  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  their  subsequent  reduction  to 
twenty  by  the  conquests  of  Porsenna,  are  spoken 
of  under  Plebes,  p.  782,  783.  The  four  city  tribes 
were  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.,  Suburana,  Esquilina,  Collina,  and 
Palatina.*  The  names  of  the  sixteen  country  tribes 
which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Porsenna,  are  in  their  alphabetical  order 
as  follow  :  Mmilia,  Camilia,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Galeria, 
Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  (which 
Niebuhr5  thinks  to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia, 
which  was  instituted  at  a  later  time),  Papiria ,  Pu- 
pinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltima.6  As 
Rome  gradually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the 
surrounding  territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appius  Claudius,  with 
his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to  Rome, 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district  where 
the  Anio  flows  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new  tribe,  the 
tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe,  wffiich 
Livy7  (if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls  vetus  Claudia 
tribus,  was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  was  then 
designated  by  the  name  Crustumina  or  Clustumina.* 
This  name  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe 


1.  (i.,  p.  312.) — 2.  (Plut.,  Demetr.,  10. — Paus.,  i ,  5,  t)  5. — Pol¬ 
lux,  Onora.,  viii.,  110.)  —  3.  (See  Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  224-240.— 
Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Griech.  Staatsv.,  t)  24,  93,  94,  111,  175, 
176.  —  Scliomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.,  p.  165,  178,  200,  395. —  Thirl- 
wall,  ii.,  1-14,  32,  73.) — 4.  (Varro,  He  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  17,  Bip 
— Festus,  s.  v.  “  Urbanas  tribus.”) — 5.  (i.,  n.  977.1—6.  (Compare 
[  Guttling,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv,,  p.  238.)  —  7  (ii.,  >6.)  — 8 
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»  3ing  n auietl  after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones 
all  derived  their  name  from  persons  or  heroes  who 
were  in  the  same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic 
heroes,  called  inuvvpoi,  were  to  the  Attic  phylae. 
In  B.C.  387,  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz., 
the  Stellatina,  Tromentina ,  Sabitina,  and  Arniensis.1 * 
In  358  B.C.,  two  more,  the  Pomptina  and  Publilia, 
were  formed  of  Volscians.*  In  B.C.  332,  the  cen¬ 
sors  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postumius  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  Mcecia  and  Scaptia.3  In  B.C.  318,  the 
Ufentina  and  Falerina  were  added.4  In  B.C.  299, 
two  others,  the  Aniensis  and  Terentina,  were  added 
by  the  censors  ;*  and  at  last,  in  B.C.  241,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the 
addition  of  the  Quirina  and  Velina.  This  number 
was  never  afterward  increased,  as  none  of  the  con¬ 
quered  nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with 
the  sovereign  Roman  state.6  When  the  tribes,  in 
their  assemblies,  transacted  any  business,  a  certain 
order  {or do  tribuum)  was  observed,  in  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  The  first  in 
the  order  of  succession  was  the  Suburana,  and  the 
last  the  Arniensis.7  Any  person  belonging  to  a 
tribe  had,  in  important  documents,  to  add  to  his 
own  name  that  of  his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case. 
{Vid.  Nomen,  Roman,  p.  661.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al¬ 
ready  a  regular  organization  of  their  own ;  Wach- 
smuth,  Gerlach,  Rein,  and  others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  incorporated 
in  the  Servian  tribes ;  but  they  allow,  at  the  same 
time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and  that 
hence  the  character  of  these  assemblies  was  essen¬ 
tially  plebeian ;  especially  as  the  patricians,  being 
so  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
me  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  passages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
partly  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.,  ii.,  56, 
60. — Dionys.,  ix.,  41),  and  partly  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  patricians  belonged  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
iecemviral  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  assem¬ 
blies  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  ( comitia  tributa),  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armies,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  affairs.8  ( Vid. 
Tribunus,  Plebes.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Forum,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was  not  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The 
first  great  point  they  gained  was  through  the  lex 
Valeria,  passed  by  Valerius  Publicola.  ( Vid.  Vale¬ 
rias  Leges.)  But  the  time  from  which  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  must  be 
dated,  is  that  in  which  the  tribuni  plebis  were  in¬ 
stituted  (494  B.C.).  During  the  time  of  the  de- 
cemviral  legislation,  the  comitia  were  for  a  short 
time  deprived  of  their  influence,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  immediately  after,  probably 

1.  (Liv.,  vi.,  5. —  Niebuhr,  ii.,  p.  575.) — 2.  (Liv.,  vii.,  15.) — 3. 

(Liv.,  viii.,  17.) — 4.  (Liv.,  ix.,  20.)  — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  9.)  —6.  (Liv., 
Epit.,  19  ;  i.,  43.) — 7.  (C;c.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  29.) — 8.  (Fest., 
8.  v.  “  Jugarius,”  “Publics  sacra,”  “  Sobrinm.”  —  Varro,  De 

Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  58,  Bip  -  I'.c.,  Pro  Dom.,  28. — Macrob.,  Sat., 
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I  by  this  legislation  itself,  the  comitia  tributa,  insten 
of  a  merely  plebeian,  hecame  a  national  assembly 
inasmuch  as  henceforth  patricians  and  freeborn 
clients  were  incorporated  in  the  tribes,  and  thus 
obtained  the  right  of  taking  pait  in  their  assemblies.* 
This  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  also  explains 
the  otherwise  unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned 
in  the  article  Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the 
protection  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
even  two  of  the  tribunes  were  patricians.  From 
the  latter  fact  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  prob 
ability,  that  about  that  time  attempts  were  made 
by  the  patricians  to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the 
plebeians.  But,  notwithstanding  the  incorporation 
of  the  patricians  in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tributa 
remained  essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  causes 
which  would  have  acted  had  the  patricians  been 
included  in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius  wfere  still 
in  operation ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  even 
fewer  in  number  than  two  centuries  before.  Hence 
the  old  name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originally 
a  resolution  of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tributa  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebes,  which  the  pa¬ 
tricians,  even  if  they  had  voted  against  it  unani¬ 
mously,  could  not  have  prevented.  Moreover,  owing 
to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the  comitia 
tributa  very  seldom. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  charactei 
and  the  powers  which  the  comitia  tributa  gradually 
acquired,  we  shall  describe  them  under  separate 
heads,  and  only  premise  the  general  remark,  that 
the  influence  of  the  comitia  tributa  was  more  di¬ 
rected  towards  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  and 
the  rights  of  the  people,  while  the  comitia  centuriata 
exercised  their  power  more  in  reference  to  the  for¬ 
eign  and  external  relations  of  the  state,  although  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  Republic  this  distinction  grad¬ 
ually  vanished. 

I.  The  Election  of  Magistrates. — The  comitia  tri¬ 
buta  had  only  the  right  of  electing  the  magistratus 
minores.4  The  tribuni  plebis  were  elected  by  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Publilian  law  {vid.  Tribunus), 
and  in  like  manner  the  aediles,  though  the  curule 
aediles  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  con¬ 
suls,  and  also  at  different  meetings  from  those  in 
which  the  plebeian  aediles  were  elected.3  In  later 
times  the  quaestors  also,  and  a  certain  number  of 
the  tribuni  militares,  were  elected  by  the  tribes.4  It 
also  frequently  occurs  that  the  proconsuls  to  be  sent 
into  the  provinces  were  elected  by  the  tribes,  and 
that  others,  who  were  already  on  their  posts,  had 
their  imperium  prolonged  by  the  tribes.6  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  comitia  tributa  also  assumed 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  colleges  ot 
priests.  This  custom,  however,  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  frequently  modified.  ( Vid.  Pi  n- 
tifex,  p.  790,  &c.) 

II.  Legislative  Powers.  —  The  legislation  of  the 
tribes  was  at  first  confined  to  making  plebiscita  on 
the  proposal  of  the  tribunes,  which  were  only  bind¬ 
ing  upon  themselves,  and  chiefly  referred  to  local 
matters.  Such  plebiscita  did  not,  of  course,  icquire 
the  sanction  either  of  the  curias  or  of  the  senate.4 
But  when  the  comitia  tributa  came  to  be  an  assem¬ 
bly  representing  the  whole  nation,  it  was  natural 
that  its  resolutions  should  become  binding  upon  the 
whole  people  ;  and  this  was  the  case,  at  first  with. 


1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  24. — Id.,  v.,  30. — Id.,  vi.,  18. — IH.,  xxix.,  37.) — 3. 
(Messala  ap.  Gell.,  xiii.,  15.)  — 3.  (Gell.,  )  c  — Compare  vi.,  9 
— Cic.  ad  Att.,  iv.,  3. — Id.,  aid  Fam.,  viii.,  4. — Liv.,  ix.,  46. — Id., 
xxv.,  2. — Fest.,  s.  v.  “  Plebei  aediles.”)  — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii  , 
30. — Id.,  in  Vatin.,  5. — Liv.,  iv.,  54. — Id.,  vii.,  5. — Id.,  ix.,  30.— 
Sallust,  Jug.,  63.) — 5.  (Liv.,  viii.,  23, 26.— Id.,  ix-.,  42.  —  Id.,  x., 
22. — Id.,  xxvii.,  12,  &c.) — 6.  (Gell.,  x.,  20. — Diooys., x  3. — Id., 
|  xi.,  45.) 
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and  afterward  without,  the  sanction  of  the  cu  ies, 
the  senate,  or  the  centuries,  which  were  originally 
the  real  legislative  assembly.  (Vid.  Plebiscitum.) 
It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that  even  after  the 
time  when  plebiscita  became  binding  upon  the  whole 
nation,  there  occur  many  cases  in  which  a  plebis¬ 
citum  is  based  upon  and  preceded  by  a  senatus  con- 
sultum,  and  we  have  to  distinguish  between  two 
Kinds  of  plebiscita :  1.  Those  relating  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Republic,  which  constitutionally 
belonged  to  the  senate,  such  as  those  which  con¬ 
ferred  the  imperium,  appointed  extraordinary  com¬ 
missions  and  quaestiones,  dispensed  or  exempted 
persons  from  existing  laws,  decided  upon  the  fate 
of  conquered  towns  and  countries,  and  upon  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  provinces  in  general,  &c.  These  were  al¬ 
ways  based  upon  a  senatus  consultum,  which  was 
laid  before  the  tribes  by  the  tribunes.  2.  Plebiscita 
relating  to  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  naturally  required  no  senatus  consultum,  and 
in  general  none  is  mentioned  in  such  cases.  Ple¬ 
biscita  of  this  kind  are,  for  example,  those  which 
grant  the  civitas  and  the  suffragium,  and  those 
which  concern  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  social  life  and  its  relations.  The  tribes  also 
had  the  power  of  abolishing  old  laws.1 *  The  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  the  city  in  triumph  was  originally 
granted  to  a  general  by  the  senate,3  but  the  comitia 
tributa  began  in  early  times  to  exercise  the  same 
right,  and  at  last  they  granted  such  a  permission 
even  without  a  senatus  consultum.3  The  right  of 
deciding  upon  peace  and  war  with  foreign  nations 
was  also  frequently  usurped  by  the  tribes,  or  per¬ 
mitted  to  them  by  a  senatus  consultum.  In  the 
time  of  Sulla,  the  legislative  powers  of  the  comitia 
were  entirely  abolished ;  but  of  this  change  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

III.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  was  very  limited, 
as  they  had  only  jurisdiction  over  those  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  all  capital 
offences  belonged  to  the  comitia  centuriata.  In 
case  of  a  violation  of  the  popular  rights,  the  tribunes 
or  ajdiles  might  bring  any  one,  even  patricians,  be¬ 
fore  the  comitia  tributa,  but  the  punishment  which 
they  inflicted  consisted  only  in  fines.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  they  became  a  court  of  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  magistrates  in  any  cases  which 
were  not  capital.  Magistrates  also,  and  generals, 
were  sometimes,  after  the  term  of  their  office  had 
elapsed,  summoned  before  the  tribes  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  conduct  and  their  administration. 
Private  individuals  were  tried  by  them  in  cases  for 
which  the  laws  had  made  no  provisions.4  (Com¬ 
pare  xEdiles,  Tribunus.) 

The  place  where  the  comitia  tributa  assembled 
might  be  either  within  or  without  the  city,  although 
in  the  latter  case  not  more  than  a  mile  beyond  the 
gates,  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend 
farther.4 *  For  elections,  the  Campus  Martius  was 
the  usual  place  of  meeting,*  but  sometimes  also  the 
Forum,7 *  the  area  of  the  Capitol,*  or  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius.9 

The  usual  presidents  at  the  comitia  tributa  were 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  functions  by  the  aediles.  No  matter  could  be 
brought  before  the  tribes  without  the  knowledge 
and  the  consent  of  the  tribunes,10  and  even  the 


1.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  iii.,  23.  —  Id.,  De  Invent.,  ii.,  45,  &c.)  —  2. 
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aediles  were  not  allowed  to  make  my  proposal  U 
the  comitia  without  the  permission  of  the  tribunes.1 
The  college  of  tribunes  appointed  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  by  lot  or  by  common  consent,  to  preside  at  the 
comitia,*  and  the  members  of  the  college  usually 
signed  the  proposal  which  their  colleague  was  going 
to  lay  before  the  assembly.*  During  the  period 
when  the  comitia  tributa  were  a  national  assembly, 
the  higher  magistrates,  too,  sometimes  presided  at 
their  meetings,  though  probably  not  without  the 
sanction  of  the  tribunes.  In  legislative  assemblies, 
however,  the  higher  magistrates  presided  very  sel¬ 
dom,  and  instances  of  this  kind  which  are  known 
were  probably  extraordinary  cases,4  In  the  comitia 
tributa  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  electing  trib¬ 
unes,  aediles,  quaestors,  sacerdotes,  and  others,  the 
consuls  frequently  appear  as  presidents.*  On  one 
occasion  the  pontifex  maximus  presided  at  the 
election  of  tribunes.*  When  the  comitia  were  as¬ 
sembled  for  judicial  purposes,  aediles,  consuls,  o 
praetors  might  preside  as  well  as  tribunes.7 

The  preparations  preceding  elective  assemblies 
were  very  simple :  the  candidates  were  obliged  to 
give  notice  to  the  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  latter  took  their  names  and 
announced  them  to  the  people  when  assemb,ed.* 
For  legislative  assemblies,  the  preparations  were 
greater  and  lasted  longer.  A  tribune  ( rogator  oi 
princeps  rogationis 9)  announced  the  proposal  ( roga 
tio)  which  he  meant  to  bring  before  the  comitia 
three  nundines  before  the  general  meeting.  During 
this  interval  conciones  were  held,  that  is,  assem 
blies  of  the  people  for  considering  and  discussing 
the  measure  proposed,  and  any  one  might,  at  such 
meetings,  canvass  the  people  for  or  against  the 
measure  :  but  no  voting  took  place  in  a  concio.10 
The  auspices  were  at  first  not  taken  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  as  patricians  alone  had  the  right  to  take 
them  ;1'  but  subsequently  the  tribunes  obtained  the 
same  right,  though  commonly  they  only  instituted 
the  spectio.1* 

As  regards  the  ccrrvoc  ation  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
the  tribune  who  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the 
meeting  simply  invited  the  people  by  his  viatores, 
without  any  of  the  solemnities  customary  at  the 
comitia  centuriata.13  In  the  assembly  itself  the 
president  took  his  seat  upon  a  tribunal,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  conso  les,14  and  made  the  people 
acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting  ( roga - 
bat).  The  rogatio,  however,  was  not  read  by  the 
tribune  himself,  but  by  a  preeco.16  Then  discussion 
took  place,  and  private  individuals  as  well  as  ma¬ 
gistrates  might,  with  the  permission  of  the  tribune, 
speak  pither  for  or  against  the  proposal.  At  last 
the  president  requested  the  people  to  vote  by  the 
phrase  ite  in  suffragium,16  or  a  similar  one ;  and 
when  they  stood  in  disorder,  they  were  first  called 
upon  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
tribes  ( discedite ),  which  were  separated  by  ropes 
until  the  time  when  the  septa  were  built  in  the 
Campus  Martius.17  The  succession  in  which  the 
tribes  voted  was  decided  by  lot,18  and  the  one  which 

1.  (Gell.,  iv.,  4. — Dionys.,  vi.,  90.) — 2.  (Liv.,  ii. ,  56  — Id.,  iii., 
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was  to  vote  fiist  was  called  tribus  praro j  itiva  or 
pnncipium,  the  others  jure  vocata  In  ti  e  tribus 
prserogativa  some  man  of  eminence  usually  gave 
his  vote  first,  and  his  name  was  recorded  in  the 
resolution.1  Out  of  the  votes  of  each  tribe  a  suflfra- 
gium  was  made  up,  that  is,  the  majority  in  each 
tribe  formed  the  suffragium,  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  were  thirty-five  suffragia.*  (Compare  Dirib- 
itoses.)  When  the  counting  of  the  votes  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  the  renuntiatio  followed,  that  is,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  voting  was  made  known.  The  president 
then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  he  himself  had 
me  obligation  to  see  that  the  resolution  was  carried 
into  effect.  The  business  of  the  comitia  tributa, 
like  that  of  the  centuriata,  might  be  interrupted  by 
a  variety  of  things,  such  as  obnuntiatio,  sunset,  a 
tempest,  the  intercession  or  veto  of  a  tribune,  the 
morbus  comitialis,  &c.  In  such  cases  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.3  If  the  elections 
could  not  be  completed  in  one  day,  they  were  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  day  following ;  but  if  the  assembly 
had  met  in  a  judicial  capacity,  its  breaking  up  be¬ 
fore  the  case  was  decided  was,  in  regard  to  the  de¬ 
fendant,  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.4  If  everything 
had  apparently  gone  on  and  been  completed  regu¬ 
larly,  but  the  augurs  afterward  discovered  that  some 
error  had  been  committed,  the  whole  resolution, 
whether  it  was  on  an  election,  on  a  legislative  or 
judicial  matter,  was  invalid,  and  the  whole  business 
had  to  be  done  over  again.5 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  applies  only  to  the 
comitia  tributa  as  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  comitia  centuriata.  The  latter  assembly  was, 
from  the  time  of  its  institution  by  Servius  Tullius, 
in  reality  an  aristocratic  assembly,  since  the  equites 
and  the  first  class,  by  the  great  number  of  their  cen¬ 
turies,  exercised  such  an  influence  that  the  votes 
of  the  other  classes  scarcely  came  into  considera¬ 
tion.6  ( Vid .  Plebes,  p.  783.)  Now,  as  patricians 
and  plebeians  had  gradually  become  united  into  one 
body  of  Roman  citizens,  with  almost  equal  powers, 
the  necessity  must  sooner  or  later  have  become 
manifest  that  a  change  should  be  introduced  into 
the  constitution  of  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  democratical  principle,  which  in  all  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  government  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  object  of  this  change  was  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  into  one  great 
national  assembly.  But  this  did  not  take  place. 
A  change,  however,  was  introduced,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  numerous  allusions  in  ancient  writers, 
and  as  is  also  admitted  by  all  modern  writers.  As 
this  change  was  connected  with  the  tribes,  though 
it  did  not  affect  the  comitia  tributa,  we  shall  here 
give  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  this  is  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  we  have  no  distinct  account  either  of  the 
event  itself,  or  of  the  nature  of  the  change,  or  of  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder  that  nearly  every  modern  writer  who  has 
touched  upon  these  points  entertains  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  views  upon  them.  As  regards  the  time  when 
the  change  was  introduced,  some  believe  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  others 
that  it  was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation ; 
while  from  Livy,7  compared  with  Dionysius,8  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  manifest  that  it  did  not  take  place  till 
the  time  when  the  number  of  the  thirty-five  tribes 
was  completed,  that  is,  after  the  year  B.C.  241,  per¬ 


I.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  14.  —  Frontin.,  De  Aqueed.,  p.  129,  ed. 
Hip.)  —  2.  (Dionys.,  vii.,  64.  — Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  12. — 
L  v.,  »ri.,  37,  &c.)  —  3.  (Dionys.,  x.,  40.  —  Liv.,  xlv.,  35.— Ap¬ 
pian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  12. — Pint.,  Tib.  Gracch.,  11,  &c.  —  Dion 
Cass.,  xxxix.,  34.) — 4.  (Cic.,  Pn  Dom.,  17.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  47. — 
Id.,  xxx  ,  39. — Ascon.  ad  Cic.,  Cornel.,  p.  68,  Orel!'. —  Cic.,  De 
Leg.,  ii .  12.) — 6.  (Vid.  Liv.,  ii.,  64. — Id.,  vii.,  18.-  Id.,  x.,  37. — 
Dionys.,  lx  ,  43,  &c.) — 7.  (i.,  43.) — 8.  (iv.,  21.) 


haps  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius  (B.C  22i, 
who,  according  to  Polybius,1  made  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Gei 
lach3  and  of  Gottling.3  In  regard  to  the  nature  ol 
the  change,  all  writers  agree  that  it  consisted  in  an 
amalgamation  of  the  centuries  and  the  tribes ;  but 
in  the  explanation  of  this  general  fact,  opinions  are 
still  more  divided  than  in  regard  to  the  time  whet 
the  change  was  introduced,  and  it  would  lead 
much  too  far  if  we  only  attempted  to  state  the  dif 
ferent  views  of  the  most  eminent  modern  writers. 
The  question  is  one  which  still  requires  a  carefu. 
and  minute  examination,  but  which  will,  perhaps, 
remain  a  mystery  forever.  In  the  mean  while,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  giving  the  results  of  the 
latest  investigations  on  the  subject,  which  have  been 
made  by  Gottling.4 

The  five  classes  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  con 
tinued  to  exist,  and  were  divided  into  centuries  of 
seniores  and  juniores  ;8  but  the  classes  are  in  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whiR 
formerly  the  tribes  existed  entirely  independent  ot 
the  census.  In  this  amalgamation  of  the  classe,' 
and  the  tribes,  the  centuries  formed  subdivisions  of 
both;  they  were  parts  of  the  tribes  as  well  as  of 
the  classes.6  Gottling  assumes  350  centuries  in  the 
thirty-five  tribes,  and  gives  to  the  senators  and 
equites  their  suffragium  in  the  first  class  of  each 
tribe  as  seniores  and  juniores.  The  centuries  of 
fabri  and  cornicines  are  no  longer  mentioned,  and 
the  capite  censi  voted  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  fourth 
city  tribe.  Each  century  in  a  tribe  had  one  suffra¬ 
gium,  and  each  tribe  contained  ten  centuries,  two 
[seniores  and  juniores)  of  each  of  the  five  classes. ' 
Gottling  farther  supposes  that  the  equites  were 
comprised  in  the  first  class,  and  voted  with  it,  and 
that  they  were  even  called  the  centuries  of  the  first 
class.8  The  mode  of  voting  remained,  on  the  whole, 
the  same  as  in  the  former  comitia  centuriata.  The 
equites  voted  with  the  senators,  but  the  former 
usually  among  the  juniores,  and  the  latter  among 
the  seniores.9  The  following  particulars,  however, 
are  to  be  observed.  We  read  of  a  praerogativa  in 
these  assemblies,  and  this  might  be  understood 
either  as  a  tribus  praerogativa,  or  as  a  centuria  prae¬ 
rogativa.  If  we  adopt  the  former  of  these  possibil 
ities,  which  is  maintained  by  some  modern  writers, 
the  ten  centuries  con;  Aned  in  the  tribus  praerogativa 
would  have  given  enur  suffrages  one  after  the 
other,  and  then  the  lenuntiatio,  or  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  result  of  f  heir  voting,  would  have  taken, 
place  after  it  was  ascertained.  The  inconsistency 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  practically 
demonstrated  by  Rein  ;l°  and  as  we  know,  from  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  that  the  votes  were 
given  according  to  centuries,11  and  according  to 
tribes  only  in  cases  when  there  was  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  centuries  of  the  same  tribe, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  praerogativa  was 
a  century  taken  by  lot  from  all  the  seventy  centu¬ 
ries  of  the  first  class,  two  of  which  were  contained 
in  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  that  all  the  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  first  class  gave  their  votes  first,  that 
is,  after  the  praerogativa.  From  the  plural  form 
praerogativa ,  it  is,  moreover,  inferred  that  it  consist¬ 
ed  of  two  centuries,  and  that  the  two  centuries  of 
the  first  class  contained  in  the  same  tribe  voted  to- 


1.  (ii.,  21.) — 2.  (Die 'Ve-'jrr.sung  des  Servius  Tullius,  p  ?2, 
&c.) — 3.  (Gesch.  der  Rom.  Stoatsv.,  p.  382.) — 4.  (p.  380,  &c.>— 
5.  (Liv.,  xliii.,  16. — Cic.,  Philip.,  ii.,  33. — Id.,  Pro  Flacc.,  7. 
Id.,  De  Rep.,  iv.,  2.  —  Sallust,  Jug.,  86.  —  Pseudc-Sx'.Yst,  De 
Rep.  Ordin.,  2,  8.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  20. — Id.,  De  l<g.,  ii., 
2.  —  De  Petit.  Cons.,  8.) — 7.  (Val.  Max.,  vi.,  5,  t>  3.)  —  8.  (Liv., 
xliii.,  16.) — 9.  (Cic.,  De  Rep.,  iv.,  2. — De  Petit.  Cons.,  8.) — 10 
(in  Pauly’s  Real.  Encyclop.  der  Alterthumswiss.,  ii.,  p.  556,  <fcc.) 
— 11.  (Compare  Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand.,  p  9(5,  ed 
Orelli.) 
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gother  1 *  U  as  in  me  passage  of  Pseudo -Asconius, 
a  tribus  prairogativa  is  mentioned  in  the  comitia 
ceuturiata,  it  can  only  mean  the  tribe  from  which 
the  praerogativa  centuria  is  taken  by  lot,  for  a  real 
tribus  praerogativa  only  occurs  in  the  comitia  tribu- 
ta.  The  century  of  the  first  class  drawn  by  lot  to 
be  the  praerogativa  was  usually  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  e.  g.,  Gale- 
ria  juniorum,3  that  is,  the  juniores  of  the  first  class 
in  the  tribus  Galeria;  Aniensis  juniorum  ;s  Veturia 
junioium,4 *  <fcc.  C.  Gracchus  wished  to  make  the 
mode  of  appointing  the  centuria  praerogativa  more 
democratical,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  drawn 
from  all  the  five  classes  indiscriminately ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  accepted.®  When  the  praeroga¬ 
tiva  had  voted,  the  result  was  announced  ( renunti - 
are),  and  the  other  centuries  then  deliberated  wheth¬ 
er  they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not.  After 
this  was  done,  all  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
voted  simultaneously,  and  not  one  after  another,  as 
the  space  of  one  day  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  sufficient.  Next  voted,  in  the  same  manner, 
all  the  centuries  of  the  second,  then  those  of  the 
third  class,  and  so  on,  until  all  the  centuries  of  the 
classes  had  voted.  The  simultaneous  voting  of  all 
the  centuries  of  one  class  is  sometimes,  for  this 
very  reason,  expressed  by  prima,  or  secunda  classis 
vocatur.6  When  all  the  centuries  of  one  class  had 
voted,  the  result  was  announced.  Respecting  the 
voting  of  the  centuries  the  following  passages  may 
also  be  consulted :  Cic.,  Pro  Plane.,  20  ;  in  Verr., 
v.,  15;  Post  Red.  in  Senat.,  11;  ad  Quirit.,  7. — 
Liv.,  x.,  9,  22;  xxiv.,  7;  xxvi.,  22.  It  seems  to 
have  happeneil  sometimes  that  all  the  centuries  of 
one  tribe  voted  the  same  way,  and  in  such  cases  it 
was  convenient  to  count  the  votes  according  to 
tribes  instead  of  according  to  centuries.7 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries,  with  their  altered 
and  more  democratical  constitution,  continued  to 
exist,  and  preserved  a  great  part  of  their  former 
power  along  with  the  comitia  tributa,  even  after 
the  latter  had  acquired  their  supreme  importance  in 
he  Republic.  During  the  time  of  the  moral  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  appear  to  have 
jeen  chiefly  attended  by  the  populace,  which  was 
guided  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
respectable  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them. 
When  the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the 
political  corruption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace 
of  the  sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by 
which  the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distinguished  in 
former  times.8  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  multitude  lent  will¬ 
ing  ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from  wealthy 
bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  demagogues. 
Sulla,  for  a  time,  did  away  with  these  odious  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  since,  according  to  some,  he  abolished 
the  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  according  to  oth¬ 
ers,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of  electing  the  sa- 
cerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legislative  and  judicial 
powers.9  (Compare  Tribunus.)  But  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re¬ 
stored  soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
forever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation  of 
Sulla.  The  people  suffered  another  loss  in  the  dic¬ 

1  (Cic.,  Philip.,  ii.,  33. — Fest.,  8.  v.  Prerogative. — Pseudo- 

Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Verr.,  p.  139,  ed.  Orelli. — Liv.,  x.,  22.) — 2.  (Liv., 

xxvii.,  6.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv.,  7.)— 4.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  22.)— 5.  (Pseu- 

do-SaLust,  De  Rep.  Ordin.,  2,  6.) — 6.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  1.  c. — Com¬ 

pare  Pseudo-Ascon.  in  Cic.,  Verr.,  p.  139,  Orelli.) — 7.  (Cic.  ad 

Att.,  i.,  16. — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  15. — Id.,  De  Leg.  Agr.,  ii.,  2. — Id.,  Pro 

Plane.,  22.  —  Polyb.,  vi.,  14.  — Liv.,  v.,  18.  —  Id.,  xl.,  42.  —  Id., 

Epit.,  49.  —  Suet.,  Jul.,  41,  48,  80,  &c.)  —8.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  37.  — 

Suet.,  Jul.,  41. — Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  16.) — 9.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  i.,  13, 

15.  —  Id.,  De  Lee,  iii.,  9.  —  Liv.,  Epit.,  89.  —  Appian,  De  Bell. 

Civ.,  i ,  59,  98.) 
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tatorship  of  J.  oecsai,  who  decided  upon  peace  and 
war  himself  in  connexion  with  the  senat?.  He 
had  also  the  whole  of  the  legislation  in  his  hands, 
th  rough  his  influence  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
tribunes.  The  people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was 
much  limited,  as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint 
half  the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  consuls  ;8  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  people  those  candidates  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would  have  opposed 
his  wish  Is  After  the  death  of  Caesar  the  comitia 
continued  to  be  held,  but  were  always,  more  or 
less,  the  obedient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers  were  even  recog¬ 
nised  and  sanctioned  by  them.4  Under  Augustus 
the  comitia  still  sanctioned  new  laws  and  elected 
magistrates,  but  their  whole  proceedings  were  a 
mere  farce,  for  they  could  not  venture  to  elect  any 
other  persons  than  those  recommended  by  the  em¬ 
peror.®  Tiberius  deprived  the  people  of  this  delu¬ 
sive  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of  election 
upon  the  senate.®  When  the  elections  were  made 
by  the  senate,  the  result  was  announced  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  as  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa.7 
Legislation  was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  en¬ 
tirely,  and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  sen 
ate  and  the  emperor.  Caligula  placed  the  comitia 
again  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Augustus  ;*  but  this  regulation 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  everything  was  left  as  it 
had  been  arranged  by  Tiberius.9  From  this  time 
the  comitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  as 
all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by  the 
people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the  lex 
regia.  (FinZ.  Regia  Lex.)  The  people  only  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Campus  Martius  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
ceiving  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected  or 
appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  even  this 
announcement  ( renuntiatio )  appears  to  have  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterholzner, 
De  Mutata  Centuriatorum  Comit.  a  Servio  TulUo 
Rege  Insiitutorum  Ratione,  Breslau,  1835. — G.  C 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tribuum ,  de  curiarum  atque  Centu 
riarum  Ratione ,  Schleswig,  1824.  —  Huschke,  Die 
Verfassung  des  Servius  Tullius,  1838.  —  Hiillmann, 
Romische  Grundverfassung. — Rubino,  Untcrsuchun- 
gen  itber  die  Rom.  Verfassung,  1839. — Zumpt,  Ueber 
die  Abstimmung  des  Rom.  Volkes  in  Centuriatcomitier.. 

TRIBUTA  COMITIA.  ( Vid .  Tribus,  Roman.) 

TRIBUTO'RIA  ACTIO.  ( Vid.  Servus,  Roman, 
p.  884.) 

TRIBU'TUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebuhr10  sup 
poses,  was  at  first  only  paid  by  the  plebeians,  since 
the  name  itself  is  used  by  the  ancients  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Servian  tribes  ;  for  Varro11 *  says 
“  tributum  dictum  a  tribubus ,”  and  Livy,18  “  tribus  ap- 
pellateB  a  tributo .”  But  this  seems  to  be  only  par¬ 
tially  correct,  as  Livy13  expressly  states  that  the 
patres  also  paid  the  same  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  property, 
and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonged  to  the 
ager  publicus,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the  cen¬ 
sus  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the  tithes 
had  to  be  paid,  until,  at  a  late  period,  an  alteration 
was  attempted  by  the  lex  Thoria.14  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  nay 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  20.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  41. — Cic.,  Philip., 
vii.,  6. — Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  51.) — 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  47. — Ap- 
pian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.,  18.) — 4.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  7.— 
Dion  Cass.,  xlvi.,  55. — Id.,  xlvii.,  2.) — 5.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  40,  &c. 
— Di  n  Cass.,  liii.,  2,  21. — Id.,  Iv.,  34. — Id.,  lvi.,  40.) — 6.  (Ta¬ 
cit.,  inn.,  i.,  15,  61. — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  36,  51. — Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  126.) 
—  7.  (Dion  Cass.,  lviii.,  20.)  — 8.  (Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  9.  —  Suet., 
Cal.,  16.) — 9.  (Dion  Cass.,  lix.,  20.) — 10.  (Hist,  of  Rome  ,  i.,  p 
468.)— 11.  (De  Ling.  Lat.,  iv.,  p.  49.) — 12.  (i.,  43. ) — 13  ;iv ,  60  ) 
— 14.  (Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.,  i.,  27.) 
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me  tributum  upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians.1 * * 
The  impost  itself  varied  according  to  the  exigences 
of  the  state,  and  was  partly  applied  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  partly  those  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  the  city.*  The  usual  amount  of  tax  was 
one  for  every  thousand  of  a  man’s  fortune,*  though 
in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was  raised  to  three  in  a  thou¬ 
sand.  The  tributum  was  not  a  property-tax  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  accounts  respect¬ 
ing  the  plebeian  debtors  clearly  imply  that  the  debts 
were  not  deducted  in  the  valuation  of  a  person’s 
property,  so  that  he  had  to  pay  the  tributum  upon 
property  which  was  not  his  own,  but  which  he 
owed,  and  for  which  he  had,  consequently,  to  pay 
the  interest  as  well.  It  was  a  direct  tax  upon  ob¬ 
jects  without  any  regard  to  their  produce,  like  a 
land  or  house  tax,  which,  indeed,  formed  the  main 
part  of  it.4  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it 
most  oppressive  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It 
w'as  raised  according  to  the  regions  or  tribes  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of 
these  tribes,  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii.8 
Dionysius,  in  another  passage,6  states  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  the  centuries  according  to  their  cen¬ 
sus  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  centuries 
contained  a  number  of  juniores  who  were  yet  in 
their  fathers’  power,  and  consequently  could  not 
pay  the  tributum.  It  was  not,  like  the  other  branch¬ 
es  of  the  public  revenue,  let  out  to  farm,  but,  being 
fixed  in  money,  it  was  raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless 
(as  was  the  case  after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to 
the  soldiers  was  introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the 
knights,  demanded  it  from  the  persons  themselves 
who  were  bound  to  pay  it.  ( Vid .  -Es  Equestre 
and  Hordearium.)  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid, 
what  sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of 
every  thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters 
cpon  which  the  senate  had  to  decide  alone.  But 
when  it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay 
it  when  they  thought  it  too  heavy  or  unfairly  dis¬ 
tributed,  or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal.7  In  later  times  the  senate  sometimes 
left  its  regulation  to  the  censors,  who  often  fixed  it 
very  arbitrarily.  No  citizen  was  exempt  from  it ; 
but  we  find  that  the  priests,  augurs,  and  pontiffs 
made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  this  was  only  an 
abuse  which  did  not  last.8  In  cases  of  great  dis¬ 
tress,  when  the  tributum  was  not  raised  according 
to  the  census,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants 
of  the  Republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
Tributum  Temerarium .9  After  the  war  with  Mace¬ 
donia  (B.C.  147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was 
filled  with  the  revenues  accruing  from  conquests 
and  from  the  provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became 
exempted  from  paying  the  tributum  ;l°  and  this 
state  of  things  lasted  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  (43  B.C.11),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  ajrarium.1*  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  and  cities,  see  Vectigalia.13 

TRI'BON  (rpl6uv).  (Vid.  Pallium,  p.  720.) 

TRICLI'NIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  relatively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  519.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and,  according  to  Vitruvius,14 


1.  (Liv.,  iv.,  60;  v  ,10.) — 2.  (Liv.,  vi.,  32.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxiv., 
15  ;  xxxix.,  7,  44.) — 4.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  581.)— 5.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  14, 
15.)— 6.  (iv.,  19.)— 7.  (Liv.,  v.,  12.)— 8.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  42.)— 9. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Tributorum  collationem.) — 10.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  ii., 
22.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.)  — 11.  (Plut.,  ^Ern.  Paul.,  38.)  — 
12.  (Compare  Cic  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  30.  —  Philip.,  ii.,  37.)  —  13. 
(Compare  Hegewissch,  Versucli  iiberdie  Rom.  Finanzen,  Altona, 
1804.  —  Bosse,  Grandziige  Ues  Finarizwesens  im  Rom.  Staat, 
Braunschweig,  1803.)—  -14  (vi  3  t>  8.) 
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ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad.  The 
same  author1  describes  triclinia,  evidently  intended 
to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were  open  towaids 
the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a  window  looking 
into  a  garden.  The  “  house  of  the  tragic  poet”  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon,  appear  to  have 
had  summer  dining-rooms  opening  to  the  viridari- 
um.  The  woodcut  at  p.  462  shows  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  three  couches  (lecti,  aXlvai),  from  which 
the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They  also  remain 
in  the  “  house  of  Actaion,”  being  built  of  stone. 

The  articles  Lectus,  Torus,  Pulvinar,  and  Ae- 
cubita,  contain  accounts  of  the  furniture  used  to 
adapt  these  couches  for  the  accubatio,  i.  e.,  for  the 
act  of  reclining  during  the  meal.  When  so  prepa¬ 
red  for  an  entertainment  1  hey  were  called  triclinia 
strata ,*  and  they  wrere  made  to  correspond  with  cne 
another  in  substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.* 
As  each  guest  leaned  during  a  great  part  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  upon  his  left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  thp 
right  arm  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or  more  lay  on  th 
same  couch,  the  head  of  one  man  was  near  the 
breast  of  the  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he  was 
therefore  said  to  lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.4 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro,5  that  the 
number  of  guests  ought  not  to  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that  of  the  Muses.  Some, 
times,  how'ever,  as  many  as  four  lay  on  each  of  the 
couches.6  The  Greeks  went  beyond  this  number : 
Cicero  says  they  lay  crowded  by  fives  (see  wood- 
cut,  p.  326),  or  packed  even  still  more  closely.7  The 
ohoi  rpiaKovTuidivoi6  may  be  supposed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  about  ninety  guests  at  a  time,  there  bein 
ten  triclinia,  and  nine  guests  to  each. 

In  such  works  of  ancient  art  as  represent  a  sym 
posium  or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  elevated  above  the  level  of  Hie  ta¬ 
ble.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch’s  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  proceed¬ 
ed  with  their  meal.9  Each  man,  in  order  to  feed 
himself,  lay  flat  upon  his  breast,  or  nearly  so,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the  table ;  but  after¬ 
ward,  when  his  hunger  was  satisfied,  he  turned 
upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his  elbow.  To  this 
Horace  alludes  in  describing  a  person  sated  with  a 
particular  dish,  and  turning  in  order  to  repose  upon 
his  elbow.10 

We  find  the  relative  positions  of  two  persons  who 
lay  next  to  one  another  commonly  expressed  by 
the  prepositions  super  or  supra,  and  infra.  A  pas¬ 
sage  of  Livy,11  in  which  he  relates  the  cruel  conduct 
of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flamininus,  shows  that 
infra  aliquem  cubare  was  the  same  as  in  sinu  alicujus 
cubare,  and,  consequently,  that  each  person  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  below  him  to  whose  breast  his  own  head 
approached.  On  this  principle  we  are  enabled  to 
explain  the  denominations  both  of  the  three  couches 
and  of  the  three  places  on  each  couch. 

Supposing  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  triclinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all,  when  in  this  position,  were  directed,  first,  from 
No.  1  towards  No.  3,  then  from  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and,  lastly,  from  No.  7  towards  No.  9 ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No 
2,  No.  3  below  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  right 


1.  (<)  10.) — 2.  (Caes.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii ,  92. —  Compare  Athen.,  ii., 

p.  47,  48.)  —  3.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  ix.,  47,  ed.  Muller.)  —  4.  (Plin., 

Epist.,  iv.,  22.)  — 5.  (Gell ,  xiii.,  11.) — 6.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  4,  86.) 

—  7.  (in  Pis.,  27.)  —  8.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  v.,  5,  p.  1207.)  —  9.  (Ii- 

ib.,  v.,  6.) — 10  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  39.)— 11.  (xxxix.,  43.) 
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Sand  was  above  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the  left 
hand  below  the  others.  Accordingly,  the  following 
fragment  of  Sallust1  contains  the  denominations  of 
the  couches  as  shown  on  the  plan:  “ Igitur  discu- 
buere :  Sertorius  (i.  e.,  No.  6)  inferior  in  medio ;  super 
turn  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  proscriptis 
(No.  5) :  in  summo  Antemius  (No.  1) ;  et  infra  scriba 
Sertorii  Versius  (No.  2) :  et  alter  scriba  Maecenas  (No. 
8)  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarquinium  (No.  7)  et  domi- 
num  Perpernam  (No.  9).”  On  the  same  principle, 
No.  1  was  the  highest  place  (locus  summus)  on  the 
highest  couch ;  No.  3  was  locus  imus  in  lecto  sum- 
mo ;  No.  2  locus  medius  in  lecto  summo ;  and  so 
on.  It  will  be  found  that  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage2  the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of 
their  accubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed 


Fundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

“  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et  infra, 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Porcius  infra.” 


It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No.  5,  since  the  entertain¬ 
ment  was  given  more  especially  in  honour  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host  him¬ 
self,  Nasidienus,  occupies  the  place  No.  8,  which 
was  usually  taken  by  the  master  of  the  feast,  and 
was  a  convenient  situation  for  giving  directions  and 
superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless  there  be 
an  exception  in  the  instance  of  No.  4,  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  at  each  table  the  most  honourable  was 
the  middle  place.2 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  dining-room 
in  a  great  house  was  intrusted  to  a  slave  called  tri- 
cliniarcha ,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  everything 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  order. 

TRIDENS.  ( Vid .  Fuscina.) 

TRIDRACHMON.  (Vid.  Drachma.) 

TRIENS.  (Vid.  As,  p.  110.) 

TRIERARCHTA  (Tptppapxla).  This  was  one  of 
the  extraordinary  war- services  or  liturgies  (vid. 
Leitourgia)  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
provide  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the 
ships  of  war  belonging  to  the  state.  The  persons 
who  were  charged  with  it  were  called  T pirjpapxot, 
or  trierarchs,  as  being  the  captains  of  triremes, 
though  the  name  was  also  applied  to  persons  who 
bore  the  same  charge  in  other  vessels.  It  existed 
from  very  early  time®  in  connexion  with  the  forty- 


1.  (ap.  Serv.  inVirg  A5n.,  i.,  698.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  20- 

23  ) — 3.  (Virg.,  JRu.,  i.,  698.) 
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eight  naucraries  of  Solon  and  the  fifty  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  each  of  which  corporations  appears  to  have 
been  obliged  to  equip  and  man  a  vessel.  (Compare 
Naucraria.1)  Under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes 
the  ten  tribes  were  at  first  severally  charged  with 
five  vessels.  This  charge  was,  of  course,  super¬ 
seded  by  the  later  forms  of  the  trierarchy,  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

I.  The  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  u  ere  liable. — 
What  these  were  previously  to  358  B.C  ,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  the  vessel  was  furnished  by  the  state, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  patriotic  individual 
served  in  his  own  ship.  Cleinias,  for  instance,  did 
so  at  Artemisium  ;2  but  as  it  is  particularly  record¬ 
ed  that  this  ship  was  his  own,  we  may  infer  that 
he  supplied  at  his  own  cost  what  the  state  wras  bound 
to  provide.  The  same  custom  prevailed  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war  also.  The  100  ships  prepared 
and  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  any 
critical  emergency,  were  supplied  by  the  state.2  In 
the  expedition  against  Sicily,4  the  state  furnished 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  (vavv  kevuv)  and  the  pay  of 
the  crews,  a  drachma  per  day  for  each  man ;  but 
the  equipment  of  the  ships  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
trierarchs,  who  also  gave  em<popacf  or  additional 
pay,  to  secure  the  best  men.  The  same  conclusions 
are  also  deducible  from  the  credit  which  a  trierarch 
takes  to  himself  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city 
lost  her  ships  at  Aigospotami  ;6  and  from  the  farther 
statement,  that  he  paid  the  sailors  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  From  the  threat  of  Cleo",7  that  he  would 
(as  arparrjyoq)  make  an  adversary  a  trierarch,  and 
give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  rotten  mast  (Lariov  oan- 
oov),  it  appears  that  the  state  furnished  the  hull  and 
mast  also,  but  that  the  trierarch  was  bound  to  keep 
and  return  them  in  good  repair :  an  obligation  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bockh,8  by  the 
phrase  del  ri/v  vavv  donipov  uai  hreTdj  napadovvai. 
Consequently,  the  statement  in  the  oration  against 
Midias,9  that  w7hen  Demosthenes  was  quite  young 
(B.C.  364)  the  trierarchs  paid  all  the  expenses 
themselves  (rd  uva'/Mpara  ex  ruv  idiuv),  only  im 
plies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which  were 
customary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  afterward 
diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  symmoriae ;  but 
not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or  pay  and  provisions 
for  the  crew.  The  whole  expenditure,  says  Bockh,18 
means  nothing  more  than  the  equipment  of  the  ves 
sel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  the  procuring  the 
crew,  which  was  attended  with  much  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  trierarchs  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  give  bounties  in  order  to  induce  persons  to  serve, 
foreign  sailors  not  being  admissible.  From  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Polycles  (B.C.  361), 
we  learn  the  following  particulars  about  the  trier¬ 
archy  of  that  time.  The  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  launch  their  ship ;  the  sailors  were  supplied  from 
particular  parishes  (dijpoi),  through  the  agency  of 
the  demarchi ;  but  those  supplied  to  Apollodorus, 
the  client  of  Demosthenes,  were  but  few  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  consequently  he  mortgaged  his  estate  (vrro 
Oeivai  rrjv  ovoiav),  and  hired  the  best  men  he  could 
get,  giving  great  bounties  and  premiums  (npodoaeu;). 
He  also  equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle 
and  furniture,  taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores 
(ex  tuv  (Sj/pooiuv  ovdev  I'habov.  Compare  the  Speech 
on  the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy11).  Moreover,  in 
consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he  was 
out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy  ex 
penses  in  hiring  men  at  different  ports.  The  pro¬ 
vision-money  for  the  saiiors  (oiTi]peo>ov)  was  pro- 


1.  (Lex  Rhet.,  p.  283.)—  2.  (Herod.,  viii.,  17.)— 3.  (Thueyd., 
ii.,  24.)— 4.  (Id.,  vi.,  31.) — 5.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  iii.,  94.) — 6.  (fcocrv 
c.  Callim.,  382.)— 7.  (Anstoph.,  Equit.,  916.)— 8.  (Urkunden,  *tc, 
p.  197.)  — 9.  (p.  564,  22.)  —  10.  (Public  Econ.  if  Athens,  ii ,  u 
334.)— 11.  (1229.1 
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f  ided  by  the  state  and  paid  by  the  strategy  and  so, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  pay  for  the  marine 
(kniSurai) ;  but  Demosthenes’  client  only  received 
it  for  two  months  ;  and  as  he  served  for  five  months 
more  than  his  time  (from  the  delay  of  his  successor 
elect),  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it  himself  for  fif¬ 
teen  months,  with  but  an  uncertain  prospect  of 
repayment.  Other  circumstances  are  mentioned 
which  made  his  trierarchy  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as  showing  the 
anfairness  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich  man  was 
sometimes  subjected  as  a  trierarch.  The  observa¬ 
tion  that  he  took  no  furniture  from  the  public  stores 
proves  that  at  that  time  (B.C.  361)  the  triremes 
were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the  public  stores, 
and  consequently  by  the  state ;  but,  as  we  learn 
from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Bockh,1  the  trierarchs  were  obliged 
to  return  in  good  condition  any  articles  which  they 
took ;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they  were  considered 
debtors  to  the  state. 

That  the  ship’s  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  another 
speech  :*  but  trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  their  privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they 
might  have  no  trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about 
B.C.  360),  the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  trier¬ 
archs  were  those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and 
the  ship’s  furniture  ;  but  even  these  might  be  very 
considerable,  especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  hard  service  or  rough  weather.  Moreover, 
some  trierarchs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fitting  out  and  rigging  their  ships,  from  which  the 
state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered  by  the  trierarchs  per¬ 
forming  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
or  letting  out  their  trierarchy  (/ uoduoat  tt/v  XeiTovp- 
y'tav)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the  lowest  ten¬ 
der.3  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  du¬ 
ties  were  inadequately  performed  ;  but  there  was  a 
greater  evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their 
own  account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of 
marque  being  granted  against  the  state.  ( Vid .  Sy- 
lai.4)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians  tolera¬ 
ted  this,  especially  as  they  were  sometimes  incon¬ 
sistent  enough  to  punish  the  trierarchs  who  had  let 
out  their  trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a  desertion  of 
post  (Xenrord^iov6). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in  Isae- 
us,*  that  a  trierarch  “  had  his  ship  made  himself” 
(tt/v  vavv  noiT/odpsvov),  does  not  mean  that  he  was 
at  the  cost  of  building  it  (vavur/yr/adyevog),  but  only 
of  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That 
the  ships  always  belonged  to  the  state  is  farther 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted 
with  the  inspection  of  the  ship- building, 7  and  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  “  Athenian  Navy 
List”  of  the  inscriptions  in  Bockh.8  Some  of  the 
ships  there  mentioned  are  called  dveniK^T/puToi, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  public  vessels  were  as¬ 
signed  by  lot  to  the  respective  trierarchs.  A  rpir/pr/g 
km&oaiwog  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a 
free  gift,  jast  as  rptr/py  i-mdovvat  means  to  present 
the  state  with  a  trireme.9  The  duration  of  a  trier¬ 
archy  was  a  year,  and  if  any  trierarch  served  longer 
than  his  legal  time,  he  could  charge  the  extra  ex¬ 
penses  (ro  sTUTpiT/pdpxvp0)  to  his  successor.  To 
■ecover  these  expenses,  an  action  (imTptripapxvpaTor 


1.  (Urkunden,  No.  iii.) — 2.  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.,  p.  1146.) — 

3.  (Dem.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  p.  1230.)  —  4.  (Dem.,  ib.,  p.  1231.) 

— 5.  (Id.,  p.  1230.) — 6.  (De  Apoll.  hered.,  p.  67.) — 7.  (Dem.,  c. 

Androt.,  p.  599,  13.J--8.  (Urkunden,  cfcc.)  —  9.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid., 

V>6  568.) 


dinr/)  might  be  brought  against  the  successor,  ot 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  speech  of  Apollo* 
dorus  against  Polycles,  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  the  former. 

II.  On  the  expenses  of  the  trierarchy. — These  vould, 
of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but,  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  they  were  not  more  than  60, 
nor  less  than  forty  minae  :  the  average  was  about 
50.  Thus,  about  the  year  B.C.  360,  a  whole  trier 
archy  was  let  out  for  40  minaj ;  in  later  times  the 
general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60.1 

III.  On  the  different  forms  of  the  trierarchy. — In  an¬ 
cient  times  one  person  bore  the  whole  charge,  af¬ 
terward  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to  share 
it,  who  were  then  called  syntrierarchs  (avvrpiijpap- 
Xoi).  When  this  practice  was  first  introduced  is 
not  known,  but  Bockh  conjectures  that  it  was  about 
the  year  412  B.C.,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two  persons  for  the 
choregia  was  first  permitted.  The  most  ancient 
account  of  a  syntrierarchy  is  later  than  410  ;2  and 
we  meet  with  one  so  late  as  B.C.  358,  the  year  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  into  Euboea.3  The  syntri¬ 
erarchy  to  which  we  allude  was,  indeed,  a  voluntary 
service  (kmdooig),  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  suggested  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  that 
time  ;  and  even  under  the  next  form  of  the  service, 
two  trierarchs  were  sometimes  employed  for  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  trierarchy.  The  syntri¬ 
erarchy,  however,  did  not  entirely  supersede  the 
older  and  single  form,  being  only  meant  as  a  relief 
in  case  of  emergency,  when  there  was  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  wealthy  citizens  to  bear  the  expense 
singly.  Numerous  instances,  in  fact,  occur  of  sin¬ 
gle  trierarchies  between  410  and  358  B.C.,  and  ia 
two  passages  of  Isaeus,4 *  referring  to  this  period,  the 
single  and  double  trierarchy  are  mentioned  as  con¬ 
temporaneous.  Apollodorus  '  also  was  sole  trier¬ 
arch6  so  late  as  B.C.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntri¬ 
erarchy,  the  two  trierarchs  commanded  their  vessel 
in  turn,  six  months  each,6  according  as  they  agreed 
between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  trierarchy  was  connected 
with  or  suggested  by  the  syntrierarchy.  In  B.C. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  legally-appointed  trierarchs,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  summoned  volunteers.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ;  and,  as  the 
actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public  wants, 
they  determined  to  manage  the  trierarchy  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes  (vid. 
Eisphora),  namely,  by  classes  or  symmorise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  Periander,  passed,  as  Bockh  shows, 
in  the  year  358,  and  which  was  the  primary  and  ori¬ 
ginal  enactment  on  the  subject.  With  this  view, 
1200  owTeXeig,  or  partners,7  were  appointed,  who 
were  probably  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  census  or  valuation.  These  were 
divided  into  twenty  av ypopiai,  or  classes  ;  out  of 
which  a  number  of  persons  ( oupara )  joined  for  the 
equipment,  or,  rather,  the  maintenance  and  man¬ 
agement  of  a  ship,  under  the  title  of  a  cwreAeia,8  or 
union.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a  syn- 
teleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five  wealthy 
individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  expenses  of  one 
trireme  ;9  but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  as 
signed  a  synteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four 
only  were  provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixtj 
persons. 


1.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  539,  564,  20.  —  De  Coron.,  260;  262.)  —  2 
(Lys.,  c.  Diogit.,  907,  909.)  —  3.  (Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  566,  24.) — 4 
(De  Dicseog.  hered.,  54.  —  De  Apoll.,  p.  67.)  —  5.  (Dem.,  c.  Po 
lycl.) — 6.  (Id.,  1219.) — 7.  (Dem.,  c  Mid.,  564.) — 8.  (Harpocr., 
s  v.) — 9.  (Id.,  s.  v.  SuppopiV  ) 
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These  synt  ieiae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  .3 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides.1  It 
appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes  carried 
a  new  law  on  this  subject  (B.C.  340),  it  had  been 
customary  for  sixteen  persons  to  unite  in  a  synteleia 
or  company  for  a  ship,*  who  bore  the  burden  in 
equal  shares.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows  either 
that  the  members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by 
that  time  raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some 
alterations  had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrange¬ 
ments,  of  which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.3 
From  the  phrase  ek  tuv  ev  roig  2,oxoi(  owteAeluv, 
used  in  the  KaraXoyog,*  it  would  also  seem  that  the 
word  2.6x01  was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  di¬ 
visions,  and,  in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae. 
The  superintendence  of  the  whole  system  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were 
therefore  called  the  “  leaders  of  the  symmoriae” 
(ijyepovEg  tuv  ovppopiuv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of 
the  trierarchy  chiefly  fell,  or,  rather,  ought  to  have 
fallen.®  The  services  performed  by  individuals  un¬ 
der  this  system  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
before  :  the  state  still  provided  the  ship’s  tackle  ( i . 
e.,  the  odovia  teal  OTVKKca  /cat  axoiv'ia,  and  other 
things),  and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made 
to  compel  the  trierarchs  to  deliver  it  up  according 
to  the  inventory  taken  of  it  (to  duiypappa  tuv  okev- 
uv),  either  at  Athens  or  to  their  successors  sent  out 
by  the  symmoriae.  This  conclusion,  that  the  vessel 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  is  confirmed  by  Demos¬ 
thenes,*  and  in  the  oration  against  Midias7  he  says, 
referring  to  the  system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the 
state  provided  the  crews  and  the  furniture.  The 
only  duty,  then,  of  the  trierarchs  under  this  system 
was  to  keep  their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and 
order  as  they  received  them.  But  even  from  this 
hey  managed  to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  mem¬ 
bers,  who  had  to  serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out 
their  trierarchies  for  a  talent,  and  received  that 
amount  from  their  partners  (ovvte2,eic),  so  that,  in 
reality,  they  paid  next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  considering  that 
the  trierarchy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  oth¬ 
er  liturgies.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  orators 
how  the  different  synteleiae  appointed  the  trierarchs 
who  were  to  take  charge  of  their  vessels  ;  but  it 
was  probably  left  to  themselves,  without  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  any  legal  enactment.  The  evils  and  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  the  symmoriae  are  thus  (rhetorically  per¬ 
haps)  described  by  Demosthenes  :  “  I  saw  your 
navy  going  to  ruin,  and  the  rich  escaping  with  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  losing  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  opportunities  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  triremes  not  being  equipped  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  therefore  I 
proposed  a  law,”  &c.  The  changes  he  meant  to 
effect  by  it  are  related  in  his  oration  concerning  the 
symmoriae  (B.C.  354),  and  are  as  follows :  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  800  to  the  1200  ovvte2eip,  making  the 
whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  who  could 
claim  exemption  as  minors,  orphans,  &c.,  there 
might  always  remain  1200  persons  ( cupara )  to 
serve.  These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  symmorias 
of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system  :  each  of  these 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of  twelve 
persons  each,  one  half  rich  and  the  other  poor  ( dv - 
ravanXvpuv),  so  as  to  form  altogether  100  smaller 
symmoriae.  The  number  of  triremes,  according  to 
this  scheme,  was  to  be  308,  classed  in  20  divisions 
of  15  ships  :  each  of  these  divisions  was  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  one  of  the  20  larger  symmoriae,  so  that 


1.  (Harpocr.,  s.  t.—  Compare  Dem.,  De  Symmor.,  183.)  — 2. 
(Dem.,  Pro  Coron.,  261.)— 3.  (B5ckh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  ii., 
p.  346.— Urkunden,  &c.,  181.) — 4.  (De  Coron.,  261.)— 5.  (Dem., 
Pro  Cor.,  329  ;  c.  Euerg\  et  Mnesib.,  1145.)  —6  (De  Symmor 
IS-i  17.)— 7.  (1.  c.)  ’ 
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each  of  the  smaller  would  receive  three ,  and  in  cas« 
of  300  ships  being  required,  four  trierarchs  woulo 
be  appointed  to  each.  Moreover,  each  of  the  great 
er  symmoriae  was  to  receive  the  same  amount  of 
the  public  stores  for  equipment,  in  order  that  they 
might  apportion  it  to  the  smaller  classes.  With  a 
view  to  levying  the  crews,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  generals  were  to  divide  the  dockyards  into  ten 
parts  for  30  ships’  stations  ( veuooikoi )  adjacent  t« 
each  other,  and  to  assign  each  of  these  parts  to  a 
tribe,  or  two  large  symmoriae  of  30  ships.  These 
ten  parts  were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  assigned  to  a  third  part  (rptrrvf) 
of  the  tribe  to  whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that 
each  third  would  receive  ten  ships.  Whether  this 
scheme  was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  but 
it  seems  that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of 
the  trierarchy  appears  to  have  continued  till  De¬ 
mosthenes  carried  his  law  about  the  “  Trierarchy 
according  to  the  Valuation.”  One  of  the  chief  evils 
connected  with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  never 
equipped  in  time  ;  and  as  Demosthenes1  complains 
of  this  in  B.C.  352,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pro¬ 
posal  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were  toe 
serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  orator  was  the  ettkttuttic  tov  vavriKov,  or 
the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian  navy,  he  brought 
forward  and  carried  a  law  for  altering  and  impro¬ 
ving  the  system  of  the  symmorias  and  companies, 
the  members  of  which  no  longer  called  themselves 
trierarchs,  but  partners  (awreHetf),*  thereby  intro¬ 
ducing  the  “  fourth  form  of  the  trierarchy.”  The 
naval  services  required  from  every  citizen  were  to 
depend  upon  and  be  proportional  to  his  property, 
or,  rather,  to  his  taxable  capital  (ripijua  :  vid.  Eis- 
phora),  as  registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital,  up  to  three  triremes  ard 
one  auxiliary  vessel  ( vnrjpEOLov )  for  the  largest  prop¬ 
erties  ;  i.  e.,  no  person,  however  rich,  could  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  more.  Those  who  had  not  ten 
talents  in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in 
synteleiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and 
if  the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (B.C.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high¬ 
est  class)  was  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property,  sc 
that  the  poor  were  benefited  by  it,  and  the  state 
likewise  :  for,  as  Demosthenes3  says,  those  who  had 
formerly  contributed  one  sixteenth  to  the  trierarchy 
of  one  ship  were  now  trierarchs  of  two,  in  which 
case  they  must  either  have  served  by  proxy,  or 
done  duty  in  successive  years.  He  adds  that  the 
consequences  were  highly  beneficial.  During  the 
whole  war,  carried  on  after  the  law  was  in  force, 
no  trierarch  implored  the  aid  of  the  people  (Iketi)- 
piav  idrjKe),  or  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  or  was  put 
into  prison  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  de¬ 
spatch  the  fleet  ( oi  dnooTo2,eig),  nor  was  any  trireme 
lost  at  sea,  or  lying  idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of 
stores  and  tackle,  as  under  the  old  system,  whsn 
the  service  (to  2-EiTovpyelv)  fell  on  the  poor.  The 
duties  and  services  to  which  the  trierarchs  were 
subject  under  the  new  law  were  probably  the  same 
as  under  the  third  form  of  the  trierarchy,  the  sym 
moriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  trierarch, 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may  be 
verified  \  y  a  reference  to  Eisphora  :  “  If  we  reckon 
that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the  total 
expense  of  the  trierarchs,  for  100,  200,  or  300  tri¬ 
remes,  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents,  or 
I  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the  valua- 

l  1  'Phil.,  50.) -2.  (Id.,  De  Coron.,  260.)— 3.  (De  Coron.,  261.' 
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non  of  Attica  i.  e.,  for  the  first  class  one  third, 
two  thirds,  and  one  per  cent,  of  their  property  :  for 
the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of  the 
annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  3  j,  6§  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  most  wealthy. 
But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that  time  had 
not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at  sea,  very  sel- 
don  300  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not,  for  the  rich¬ 
est  class,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  more  than  one 
third,  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  of  their  property.” 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary,  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  fallen  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  passing  this 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  B.C  340  or  339.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  Crown  (B.C.  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  trierarchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  law  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was  re¬ 
pealed  ;  but  Demosthenes* 1 *  says  that  ^Eschines  had 
been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  symmoriae  to  nul¬ 
lify  it. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  trierarchy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  liturgies,  was  not  of  necessi¬ 
ty  oppressive,  if  fairly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observed,  was  not 
always  the  case.3 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh3  observes,  “  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  from  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae :  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  liturgy,*  the  assertion  of  Isaeus,* 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  trierarch  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  us  (if 
true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individuals  were 
sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  trierarchy  (rath¬ 
er,  perhaps,  to  a  syntrierarchy)  out  of  a  very  small 
property.” 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
from  the  trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prevented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beforehand,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  against  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  forms  of  the  trierarchy  was  made  by  the  strat- 
egi  ;6  and  in  case  any  person  was  appointed  to 
serve  a  trierarchy,  and  thought  any  one  else  (not 
called  upon)  was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself, 
he  offered  the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property 
(vid.  Antidosis),  subject  to  ,he  burden  of  the  trier¬ 
archy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of  Ar¬ 
temis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  (evoxot  6eo- 
y<p7).  Thus,  on  one  occasion,8  the  trierarchs  were, 
by  a  special  decree,  subjected  to  imprisonment  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  (^dyta)  by  the  end  of  the 
month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship  ready 
first  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  “  crown  of  the 
trierarchy,”  so  that,  in  this  way,  considerable  em- 
olati  n  tud  competition  were  produced.  Moreover, 
the  trierarchs  were  in evdwot,  or  liable  to  be  called 
to  account  for  their  expenditure,  though  they  ap¬ 
plied  their  own  property  to  the  service  of  the  state.9 


1.  (p.  329.) — 2.  (Demosth.,  c.  Polycl.) — 3.  (ii.,  367.) — 4.  (De¬ 
mosth.,  c.  Aphob.,  p.  833.) — 5.  (De  Dicaeo g.  hered.,  p.  54.) — 6. 
(I)emosth.,  c.  Lacr.,  p.  940,  16.) — 7.  (1 1.,  De  Coron.,  262,  15.) — 
8  (Id.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  1229,  6.) — 9.  (Id.,  c.  Polycl.,  1222,  1) 
— yP.scliin.,  c.  Ctesiph.,  56.) 


But  they  also  received  money  out  of  the  treasury 
for  various  disbursements,  as  the  pay  of  the  soldier* 
and  sailors,  and  the  extra  hands  (inypeoia) :  thus, 
on  one  occasion,  each  trierarch  is  stated  to  have 
received  30  minae,  eig  kntnXovv.'  The  trierarchs 
may  also  have  been  considered  ineidvvoi,  from  be¬ 
ing  required  to  show  that  they  had  performed  their 
duties  properly.  The  sacred  triremes,  the  Paralua 
and  Salamis,  had  special  treasures  ( vid .  Tamiai,  p. 
950)  appointed  to  them,3  and,  on  the  authority  of 
Ulpian,3  it  has  been  believed  that  the  state  acted  as 
trierarch  for  each  of  them ;  but  in  the  inscriptions 
quoted  by  Bockh,4  no  difference  is  made  between 
the  trierarchs  of  the  Paralus  and  other  vessels,  and 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  tri¬ 
erarchs  for  them  as  well  as  for  other  vessels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  On  the  exemption  from  the  trierarchy.  —  By 
an  ancient  law,  in  force  B.C.  355, 5  no  person  (but 
minors  and  females)  could  claim  exemption  from 
the  trierarchy  who  were  of  sufficient  wealth  to 
perform  it,  not  even  the  descendants  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton.  But  from  Isaeus*  it  appears  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  single  trierarchy,  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within  two 
years  after  a  former  service  (6vo  ery  dtaltnuv). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  trier¬ 
archy  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  li.e  other 
liturgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following  that 
of  its  service.7 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service,  as 
we  learn  from  Demosthenes,8  who  tells  us  that  a 
person  was  exempt  if  advvarog,  or  unable  to  serve 
from  poverty ;  so  also  were  “  wards,  heiresses,  or 
phans,  cleruchi,  and  corporate  bodies.”  Of  course, 
an  heiress  could  only  claim  exemption  while  un¬ 
married.  Wards,  also,  were  free  from  all  liturgies 
during  their  minority,  and  for  a  year  after  their 
Sotayaoia.9  By  nlypovxoi  are  meant  colonists,  who, 
while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state,  could 
not  perform  a  trierarchy.  The  tu  koivuviku  admits 
of  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  property  of  joint 
tenants,  as  brothers  or  co-heirs,  which  had  not  yet 
been  apportioned  to  them,10  or  it  may  refei  to  mon¬ 
eys  invested  in  partnership.  Moreover,  though  the 
proper  duration  of  a  trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was 
legally  dissolved  if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to 
the  soldiers,  or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Piraeus,  it 
being  then  impossible  to  keep  the  sailors  together.11 

V.  On  the  legal  proceedings  connected  with  the  tri¬ 
erarchy. —  These  were  either  between  individual 
trierarchs,  or  between  trierarchs  and  the  state,  and 
therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They  gen¬ 
erally  arose  in  consequence  of  a  trierarch  not  de¬ 
livering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper  order, 
either  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he  alleged 
that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened  from  a 
storm,  he  was  said  oKyipdodai  Kara  xaydva  dno'Au- 
1  evat,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated,  edol-cv  kv 
tu)  diKaarypiu  k.  t.  X.  Vessels  or  furniture  on 
which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held,  were  said  to 
be  diadediKaoyiva. 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strategi,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard,  ir. 
conjunction  with  the  dnooroteif.  The  senate  also 
appears  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  :  e.  g.,  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  oide  ruv  rpiypapxcov,  uv  tSin/Moev  y  Pov- 

1.  (Dem.,  De  Coron.  Trier.,  1231,  14.)  —  2.  (Pollux,  Onom., 
viii.,  116.)  —  3.  (ad  Dem.,  c.  Mid.,  686.)  —  4.  (Urkunden,  &c., 
169.)  —  5.  (Dem.,  c.  Lept.)  —  6.  (De  Apoll.  hered.,  67.) — 7 
(Dem.,  c.  Lept.,  459  and  464.)  —  8.  (De  Symm.,  182,  14.)  —  9 

i  (Lysias,  c.  Diogit.,  908.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  viii..  I  94.) — II 

(Dem..  t.  Polycl.,  1209.) 
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is;  ri)v  ifur/pi).  Bockh  conjectures  that  the  trier- 
irohs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their  ships 
;n  such  a  condition  that  the  state  might  have  called 
upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair  or  to  re¬ 
build  them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  trireme  of 
5000  drachmae.  Supposing  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
leased  from  this  liability  by  any  decree  of  a  court 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  completed, 
he  conceives  that  it  must  have  been  competent  (in 
a  clear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate  to  have  in¬ 
flicted  upon  them  the  penalty  of  twice  5000  drach¬ 
mae,  the  technical  phrase  for  which  was  “  doubling 
the  trireme.”1 

The  phrase  upoXoyijaev  rpiypr/  kcuvt/v  anoduaeiv, 
which  occurs  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  but  merely 
lor  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  ipaiveiv  n Aoiov,*  to  lay  an  information 
against  a  vessel,  is  used,  not  of  a  public  ship,  but  of 
a  private  vessel,  engaged,  perhaps,  in  smuggling  or 
privateering. 

TRIEROPOIOI  (jpiriponoLoi).  ( Vid .  Ships,  p. 
891.) 

*TRIGLA  (rpiyXa),  a  fish,  the  red  Surmullet,  or 
Mullus  barbatus,  L.  It  is  from  six  to  nine  inches 
long,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  ancient 
epicures* 

TRIGON.  (Vid.  Pila.) 

TRILIX.  (Vid.  Tela,  p  956.) 

TRINU'NDINUM.  (Vid.  Nundin.*,  p.  668.) 

TRIO'BOLON  (rpiuGohov),  or  TpuiiSoXov  Tj?uaari- 
kov,  was  the  fee  of  three  oboli  which  the  Athenian 
citizens  received  for  their  attendance  as  dicasts  in 
the  courts  of  the  heliaea,  whence  it  is  also  called 
uiadoq  diK.aaTiK.bq,  or  to  dcKaariKov.  This  pay  had 
been  first  introduced  by  Pericles.4  It  is  generally 
upposed  from  Aristophanes,8  who  makes  Strepsia- 
des  say  that  for  the  first  obolus  he  ever  received  as 
a  dicast  he  bought  a  toy  for  his  son,  that  at  first 
the  diKaaTiicov  was  only  one  obolus.  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,6  the  pay  was  subse¬ 
quently  increased  to  two  oboli,  but  this  seems  to  be 
merely  an  erroneous  inference  from  the  passage  of 
his  author.  Three  oboli,  or  the  rpiuboAov,  occurs 
as  early  as  B.C.  425  in  the  comedies  of  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  and  is  afterward  mentioned  frequently.7  Bockh8 
has  inferred  from  these  passages  that  the  triobolon 
was  introduced  by  Cleon  about  B.C.  421  ;  but  G. 
Hermann*  has  disputed  this  opinion,  at  least  so  far 
as  it  is  founded  upon  Aristophanes,  and  thinks  that 
the  pay  of  three  oboli  for  the  dicasts  existed  before 
that  lime.  However  this  may  be,  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  dicasts  was  not  the 
same  at  all  times,  although  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  ever  have  been  two  oboli.10  The  payment 
was  made  after  every  assembly  of  a  court  of  helias- 
tas  by  the  colacretae11  in  the  following  manner.  Af¬ 
ter  a  citizen  had  been  appointed  by  lot  to  act  as 
judge  in  a  particular  court,  he  received,  on  entering 
the  court,  together  with  the  statf  (ftaKTijpia  or  pd6- 
6oq ),  a  tablet  or  ticket  (avpSoXov).  After  the  busi 
ness  of  the  court  was  over,  the  dicast,  on  going  out, 
delivered  his  ticket  to  the  prytanes,  and  received 
his  fee  in  return.1*  Those  who  had  come  too  late 
had  no  claim  to  the  triobolon.13  The  annual  amount 
of  these  fees  is  reckoned  by  Aristophanes14  at  150 


1.  (Urkunden,  &c.,  228.) — 2.  (Dem.,  c.  Lacr.,  941.)— 3.  (Aris- 
lot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  17,  <fcc.  —  -Elian,  ii.,  41,  &c.  —  Adams,  Append., 
».  v.)— 4.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  ii.,  9,  p.  67,  ed.  Gdttling. — Plut.,  Per- 
icl.,  9.— Plat.,  Gorg-.,  p.  515.)— 5.  (Nub.,  840.)— 6.  (Ran.,  140.) 
—  7.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  51,  255. — Vesp.,  584,  654,  660.  —  Ran., 
1540,  &c.)  —  8.  (Staatsh.,  i.,  p.  252.) — 9.  (Pnef.  ad  Aristoph., 
Nub.,  p.  1,  <fcc.,  2d  edit.) — 10.  (Aristot.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Vesp.,  682.  —  Hesych.,  s.  v.  AucaoTiictiv.  —  Suidas,  s.  v.  'HAtne- 
Tai.) — 11.  (Lucian,  Bis  accusat.,  12,  15.) — 12.  (Schol.  ad  Aris¬ 
toph.,  Plut.,  277. — Suidas,  s.  v.  BaKrrjpia. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v. 
XtiuSoXov.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  16.) — 13.  (Aristoph.,  Vesp., 
*62.) — 14.  (Vesp.,  560,  <fcc.,  with  the  schol.) 
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talents,  a  sum  which  is  very  high,  andean,  perhaps 
only  be  applied  to  the  most  flourishing  times  o< 
Athens ^ 

TRIPLICA'TIO.  ( Vid.  Actio,  p.  19.) 

*TRIPOL'ION  (rpinjliov),  a  piai  t.  “  Serapion 
and  Avicenna  call  it  Turbith,  which,  however,  is 
said  by  Actuarius  to  be  the  root  of  the  Alypiaa. 
Sprengel  says  the  Arabians  and  their  commentator* 
committed  a  great  mistake  in  confounding  the  Tur¬ 
bith  with  the  Tripolium.  He  is  disposed  to  th.nk  it 
the  Plumbago  Europaa,  or  Leadwort.  Sibthorp, 
however,  holds  it  to  be  the  Statice  sinuata;  and,  in 
short,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  respect¬ 
ing  it.”* 

TRIPOS  (rpiirovq),  a  Tripod,  i.  e.,  any  utensil  oi 
article  of  furniture  supported  upon  three  feet,  more 
especially 

I  A  three-legged  table  (vid.  Mensa,  page  633.) 
The  first  woodcut  at  p.  276  shows  such  a  table  in 
use.  Its  three  supports  are  richly  and  tastefully 
ornamented.  Various  single  legs  ( trapezophora *), 
wrought  in  the  same  style,  out  of  white  marble,  red 
porphyry,  or  other  valuable  materials,  and  consisting 
of  a  lion’s  head  or  some  similar  object  at  the  top, 
and  a  foot  of  the  same  animal  at  the  bottom,  united 
by  intervening  foliage,  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,4  and  in  other  collections  of  antiquities. 
The  tripod  used  at  entertainments  to  hold  the  Cra¬ 
ter  (p.  319)  had  short  feet,  so  that  it  was  not  much 
elevated.  These  tables  were  probably  sometimes 
made  to  move  upon  castors.6 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron  used  for  boiling  meat,  and 
either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  stand  of  bronze, 
as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  678,  or  made 
with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece.  Such  a  uten¬ 
sil  was  of  great  value,  and  was  sometimes  offered 
as  a  prize  in  the  public  games.6 

III.  A  bronze  altar,  not  differing,  probably,  in  its 
original  form,  from  the  tall  tripod  caldron  already- 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  orna¬ 
ment,  we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejus.7  That  this 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  sacrifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  bull’s  head,  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the 
horns,  which  we  see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 


All  the  most  ancient  representations  of  the  sacri 
ficial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  general  shape, 
together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  serve  as 
handles  (ovara9).  Since  it  has  this  form  on  all  the 
coins  and  other  ancient  remains  which  have  ar/y 
reference  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  has  been  with 
sufficient  reason  c^mnuded  that  the  tripod  from 
which  the  Pythian  priestess  gave  responses  was  of 


1.  (B6rkh,  Staatsh.,  &c.,  i.,  p  250. —  Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  p 
125,  &c.)— 2.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  13a — Theophr.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  19.- 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)— 3.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  23.)— 4.  (Combe 
Ancient  Marbles,  i.,  3  ;  i.,  13  ;  iii.,  38.)— 5.  (Horn.,  II.,  xvin. 
375.) — 6.  (xxiii.,  264,  702,  703.) —  7.  (Spon,  Misc.  Enid  An*, 
p.  118.) — 8.  (Horn.,  Il„  xviii.,  378  ) 
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this  kind  n  e  right-hand  figuie  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  :s  copied  from  one  published  by  K.  0. 
Muller, 1  founded  upon  numerous  ancient  authorities, 
and  designed  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  oracu¬ 
lar  tripod  at  Delphi.  Besides  the  parts  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  three  legs,  the  three  handles, 
and  the  vessel  or  caldron,  it  shows  a  flat,  round 
plate,  called  o2.fj.oc,  on  which  the  Pythia  seated  her¬ 
self  in  order  to  give  responses,  and  on  which  lay  a 
laurel  leaf  at  other  times.  This  figure  also  shows 
the  position  or  the  Cortina,  which,  as  well  as  the 
caldron,  was  made  of  very  thin  bronze,  and  was 
supposed  to  increase  the  prophetic  sounds  which 
came  from  underneath  the  earth.* 

The  celebrity  of  this  tripod  produced  innumerable 
imitations  of  it,3  called  “  Delphic  tripods.”*  They 
were  made  to  be  used  in  sacrifice,  and  still  more 
frequently  to  be  presented  to  the  treasury  both  in 
that  place  and  in  many  other  Greek  temples.5  ( Vid. 
Donaria.)  Tripods  were  chiefly  dedicated  to  Apol¬ 
lo*  and  to  Bacchus.  Partly  in  allusion  to  the  fable 
of  the  rape  of  a  tripod  from  Apollo  by  Hercules, 
and  the  recovery  of  it  by  the  former,1 * *  the  tripod  was 
one  of  his  usual  attributes,  and  therefore  occurs 
continually  on  coins  and  ancient  marbles  which 
have  a  relation  to  him.  Of  this  we  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  bas-relief  engraved  on  p.  78,  which 
also  exhibits  two  more  of  his  attributes,  the  lyre  and 
the  plectrum.  In  conformity  with  the  same  ideas, 
it  was  given  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors  at  the 
Pythian  and  other  games,  which  were  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  theatre 
at  Athens  being  considered  sacred  to  Bacchus,  the 
successful  Choragus  received  a  bronze  tripod  as 
the  appropriate  prize.  The  choragic  monuments 
of  Thrasyllus  and  Lysicrates,  the  ornamental  frag¬ 
ments  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  erected  by  them  to  preserve  and  display  the 
tripods  awarded  to  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
fil'd,  also,  that  a  tripod  was  sometimes  consecrated 
to  the  Muses9  and  to  Hercules.10 

A  tripod,  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  that  from 
which  the  Pythia  delivered  oracles,  and  consecrated 
to  Apollo  in  the  same  temple  at  Delphi,  was  that  made 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  after  the  battle 
of  Platae®.  It  consisted  of  a  golden  bowl,  supported 
by  a  three-headed  bronze  serpent.11 *  The  golden 
bowl  having  been  removed,  the  bronze  serpent  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  and  is  probably  the  one 
which  was  seen  there  by  Spon  and  Wheler  in  1675. 
The  first  figure  in  the  following  woodcut  is  copied 
from  Wheler’s  engraving  of  it.18  He  says  it  was 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  use  of  bronze  tripods  as  altars  evidently 
arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  their  suitableness  to 
be  removed  from  place  to  place.  We  have  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  scene 
which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  897. 
To  accommodate  them  as  much  as  possible  to  this 
purpose,  they  were  sometimes  made  to  fold  together 
into  a  small  compass  by  a  contrivance,  which  may 
be  understood  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
woodcut.  The  right-hand  figure  represents  a  tripod 
in  the  British  Museum.  A  patera  or  a  plain  metal¬ 
lic  disk  was  laid  on  the  top  when  there  was  oc¬ 
casion  to  offer  incense.  Many  of  these  movable 
folding  tripods  may  be  seen  in  museums,  proving 
how  common  they  were  among  the  Romans. 

Another  species  of  tripods  deserving  of  notice 


1.  (Bottiger’s  Araalthea,  i.,  p.  119.) — 2.  (Virg.,  jEn.,  iii.,  92.) 

— 9  (Diod.  Sic.,  xvi.,  26.) — 4.  (Athen.,  v.,  p.  199.) — 5.  (Athen., 

vi.,  p.  231,/. ;  232,  d. — Paus.,  iv.,  32,  6  1.) — 6.  (Paus.,  iii.,  18,  ^ 

6.)— 7.  (Paus.,  iii.,  21,  (>  7.— Id.,  x.,  13,  t)  4.)— 8.  (Herod.,  i.,  144.)— 

9.  (Hes.,  Op.  et  Dies,  658.) — 10.  (Paus.,  x.,  7,  t>  3.) — li.  (Herod., 

ix.,  81.-  Thucyd.,  i.,  132.  —  Schol.  in  loc. — Paus.,  x.,  13,  $  5. — 

Gyllius,  Top.  Const.,  ii.,  13.  —  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient.,  t.  ii.,  p. 

614.)— 12.  CJnurney  into  Greece,  p.  185.) 


are  those  made  of  marble  or  hard  stone.  One  was 
discovered  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  five  feet  high, 
and  therefore  unsuitable  to  be  used  in  sacrifice.  It 
is  very  much  ornamented,  and  was  probably  in 
tended  merely  to  be  displayed  as  a  work  of  art 1 

TRIPU'DIUM.  ( Vid.  Auspicium,  p.  130.) 

TRIRE'MIS.  (Vid.  Ships.) 

TRITAGONISTES  (TpiTayuvioryc).  (Vid.  iii» 
trio,  p.  505.) 

*TRITTCUM  (itvpoc),  Wheat.  “  Sprengel  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  Triticum  hybernum  and  astivum  are 
indicated  by  the  nvpbg  x^V-WKopovfisvoc  kcli  rpifiyvoc 
of  Theophrastus,  &c.  It  is  the  nvpoc  mraviog  of 
Dioscorides.  The  finest  kind  of  wheat  was  called 
aAiyvLTrjc  by  the  Greeks,  and  siligo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  second  sort  in  quality  was  called  aepidaluc  by 
the  Greeks,  and  similago  by  the  Romans  ;  the  third 
sort  was  called  avyKofuaroc  and  avTo^vpirtfc  by  the 
Greeks,  and  autopyrus  by  the  Romans ;  the  last 
kind  was  called  xerwpwf.”* 

TRITTUA  (rpiTTva).  (Vid.  Sacrificium,  p.  846.) 

TRITTUS  (rpiTTvc).  (Vid.  Tribus,  Greek,  p. 
1003.) 

TRIUMPHUS,  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  a 
victorious  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  He  was  preceded  by  the 
captives  and  spoils  taken  in  war,  was  followed  by 
his  troops,  and  after  passing  in  state  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  ascended  the  Capitol  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter. 

Such  displays  have  been  so  universal  among  all 
warlike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  that  it  would  be  as 
useless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his¬ 
torically.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
fancies  of  those  ancient  writers  who  refe*4heir  first 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East,3  nor  need  we  attach  much  importance  to 
the  connexion  between  triumphus  and  ■dpiapboc,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by 
Varro.*  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  accompanied 
by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their  plunder, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the 
Romans  as  a  nation ;  and,  accordingly,  the  return 
of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Caeninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king,  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dionysius5  with  all  the  attributes  of  a 
regular  triumph.  Plutarch6  admits  that  this  event 
was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the  triumph 
of  after-times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for  the  state- 

1.  (Caylus,  Recueil,  t.  ii.,  pi.  53.) — 2.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  i .) 
—  3.  (Diod.  Sic.,  iv.,  5.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  \rii.,  57.)  —  4.  (De  Ling 
Lat.,  vi.,  68,  ed.  Muller.) — 5.  (ii.  34  — Compai e  Prop  iv.,  1,  32  V- 
— 6.  (Rom.,  16.) 
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ment  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in  a  quadriga, 
which  he  considers  disproved  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  triumphal  ( rponaiotybpovs )  statues  of  that  king, 
as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on  foot.  He 
adds,  lhat  Tarquinius  Priscus,  according  to  some, 
or  Poplicola  according  to  others,  first  triumphed  in 
a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  we  find  that 
the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy* 1 *  is  that  over  the 
Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who,  according  to  Verrius,3 
wore  upon  this  occasion  a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold. 
Whatever  conclusion  we  may  form  upon  these 
points,  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  first  dawn  of  au¬ 
thentic  history  down  to  the  extinction  of  liberty,  a 
regular  triumph  ( justus  triumphus')  was  recognised 
as  the  summit  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  cher¬ 
ished  object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  general. 
A  triumph  might  be  granted  for  successful  achieve¬ 
ments  either  by  land  or  sea,  but  the  latter  were 
comparatively  so  rare  that  we  shall  for  the  present 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera¬ 
tions,  the  imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  {literce  laureates 3),  contain¬ 
ing  an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelligence 
proved  satisfactory,  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  ( Vid.  Supplicatio.)  This  supplica¬ 
tion  was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph, 
that  Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that 
it  was  not  invariably  so.4  After  the  war  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  general,  with  his  army,  repaired  to  Rome, 
or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him  there  on  a  given 
day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city.  A  meeting  of  the 
senate  was  held  without  the  walls,  usually  in  the 
Temple  of  Bellona5  or  Apollo,6  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  urging  his  pretensions  in  person, 
and  these  were  then  scrutinized  and  discussed  with 
the  most  jealous  care.  The  following  rules  and  re¬ 
strictions  were,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  enforced, 
although  the  senate  assumed  the  discretionary  pow¬ 
er  of  relaxing  them  in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  consul, 
or  of  praetor.7  Hence  a  triumph  was  not  allowed 
to  P.  Scipio  after  he  had  expelled  the  Carthaginians 
from  Spain,  because  he  had  commanded  in  that 
province  “  sine  ullo  magistratu The  honours 
granted  to  Pompey,  who  triumphed  in  his  24th  year 
(B.C.  81),  before  he  had  held  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  state,  and  again  ten  years  afterward,  while  still 
a  bimple  eques,  were  altogether  unprecedented.9 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actually 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and  when 
the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.  This  regulation 
was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth.  Its  violation  commenced  with 
Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to  whom  the  sen¬ 
ate  ever  granted  a  “prorogatio  imperii”  after  the 
termination  of  a  magistracy,10  and  thenceforward 
proconsuls  and  propraetors  were  permitted  to  tri¬ 
umph  without  question,11  although  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  time  the  event  was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  was 
long  held,  however,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
“prorogatio  imperii”  to  follow  immediately  upon 
the  termination  of  the  magistracy,  for  a  triumph 
was  refused  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  succeeded  P.  Scipio 
in  Spain,  on  the  ground  that,  although  he  had  been 
formerly  praetor,  his  imperium  had  not  been  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  from  the  period  when  the 


1.  (i.,  38.  —  Compare  Flor.,  i.,  5. —  Eutrop,  i.,  6.) — 2.  (Plin., 
H.  N,  xxxiii,  19.) — 3.  (Zonar,  vii.,  21.  —  Liv,  xlvi.,  1.— Plin., 
H.  N,  xv,  40.) — 4.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xv.,  5.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  21. 
—  Id.,  xxxvi.,  39.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  4.)  —  7.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  38  ; 
xxxi,  20.)— 8.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  4  5.  —  Liv.,  1.  c.)  —  9.  (Liv., 
Epit.,  89. — Cic.,  Pro  Leg.  Man.,  21. — Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  30 — Val. 
Max.,  viii.,  15,  i  8  . —  Plut.,  Pomp.,  12,  22. —  Dion  Cass.,  xxxvi  , 
»  i— 10.  (Liv.,  x  ii' ,  26.) — 11.  (Liv  xxx'x,  45. — Id.,  xl.,  25,  34.) 
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command  expired,  but  had  been  renewed  “  extra 
ordinem ”  after  a  lapse  of  some  years.1  But  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  this  principle  was  entirely 
abandoned.  Consuls  and  prajtors  seldom  quitted 
the  city  until  their  term  of  office  had  ceased ,  and 
when,  at  any  subsequent  period,  they  entered  upoe 
the  government  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rota¬ 
tion  or  “  extra  ordinem ,”  they  enjoyed  the  full 
status,  and  all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  pro¬ 
praetors.  The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  against 
the  pirates,  and  afterward  against  Mithradates,  and 
of  Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilicia,  will  be  sufficiei* 
to  illustrate  this,  without  multiplying  examples. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  prosecuted  or 
the  battle  fought  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
province,  and  with  the  troops,  of  the  general  seeking 
the  triumph;*  and  hence  the  triumph  of  the  praetos 
Furius3  was  considered  irregular  and  imperfect 
Thus,  if  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  legatus  ot  a 
general  who  was  absent  from  the  army,  the  honour 
of  it  did  not  belong  to  the  former,  but  to  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  slain  in  a  single  battle  ;4  that  the  advantage 
should  have  been  positive,  and  not  merely  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  some  previous  disaster;6  and  that  the 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans  should  have  been 
small  compared  with  that  of  their  adversaries.6  By 
a  law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marius  and  M.  Cato,  penal¬ 
ties  were  imposed  upon  all  imperatores  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  false  returns  to  the 
senate,  and  it  was  ordained  that,  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city,  they  should  be  required  to  at¬ 
test  the  correctness  of  such  documents  upon  oath 
before  the  city  quaestor.7  It  is  clear  that  these 
provisions  could  never  have  existed  during  the  pet¬ 
ty  contests  with  which  Rome  was  fully  occupied 
for  some  centuries ;  and  even  when  wars  were 
waged  upon  the  most  extensive  scale,  we  find  many 
instances  of  triumphs  granted  for  general  results, 
without  reference  to  the  numbers  slain  in  any  're 
engagement.8 

5.  That  the  war  should  have  been  a  leg  timate 
contest  against  public  foes  ( justis  hostilibusque  bel- 
lis 9),  and  not  a  civil  contest.  Hence  Catulus  cele¬ 
brated  no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor  Antonius  over 
Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over  their  antago¬ 
nists  of  the  Sullan  party,  nor  Caesar  after  Pharsalia; 
and  when  he  did  subsequently  triumph  after  his 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey,  it  caused  univer¬ 
sal  disgust.  Hence  the  line  in  Lucan  :1# 

“  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos 
{Vid.  Ovatio.) 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
been  extended,  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulvius,  who  won  back  Ca¬ 
pua  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.13  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential.13 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiers  being  con¬ 
sidered  indispensable  in  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  condition  not  being  fulfilled,  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Marcellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra 
cuse,14  and  to  L.  Manlius  upon  his  return  fron 
Spain.15  We  find  an  exception  in  Liv.,  xxxi.,  48, 

1.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  20.)— -2.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  48.  —  Id,  xxxiv,  10.  — 
Val.  Max.,  ii.  8, 4  2.)— 3.  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  49.) — 4.  (Val.  Max.,  ii, 
8,  4  1.)—  5.  (Oros.,v.,  4.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxviii.,  22.) — 7.  (Val.  Max, 

1.  c.)— 8.  (Liv.,  vii.,  20. —  Id.,  xl.,  38.)  —  9.  (Cic.,  Pro  Deiot.,  5.) 

— 10.  (i.,  12.)  — 11.  t Vid.  Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,4  7.  —  Dion  Cass., 

xliii.,  42.  —  Plut,  Cass,  56.)  — 12.  (Val.  Max,  1.  c.  —  Compars 

Liv,  xxxi,  5;  xxxvi,  1.)— 13.  (Duker  ad  Liv,  xxxi,  5.)— 14. 

(Liv,  xxvi,  21.  —  Compare  xxviii,  29  ;  xxx,  48.)  — 15.  (Liv. 
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49,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  peculiar  favour.* 1 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delib¬ 
erating  upon  all  these  points,  and  giving  or  with¬ 
holding  the  honour  sought,2  and  they,  for  the  most 
part,  exercised  the  privilege  without  question,  except 
in  times  of  great  political  excitement.  The  sover¬ 
eignty  of  the  people,  however,  in  this  matter,  was 
asserted  at  a  very  early  date,  and  a  triumph  is  said 
to  h?  Te  been  voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and 
Hi;raf;us,  the  consuls  of  B.C.  446,  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  resolution  of  the  fathers,3  and  in  a  Sim¬ 
la;  manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  first  plebeian 
dictator,4  while  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  consul  B.C. 
294,  celebrated  a  triumph  although  resisted  by  the 
senate  and  seven  out  of  the  ten  tribunes.8  Nay, 
more,  we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  143,  who,  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a 
triumph  in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people, 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Clau¬ 
dia,  a  vestal  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved 
from  being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.6 
A  disappointed  general,  however,  seldom  ventured 
to  resort  to  such  violent  measures,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  a  practice  first  introduced  by  C.  Papirius 
Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti:  C. 
Papirius  Maso  cos.  de  Corseis  primus  in  monte 
Albano  III.  Nonas  Mart.  an.  DXXII.7  Hi>  \am- 
ple  was  followed  by  Marcellus,8  by  Q.  M.nucius,* 
and  by  many  others ;  so  that  Livy,10  after  mention¬ 
ing  that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to  Cice- 
reius  (praetor  B  C.  173),  adds,  “  in  monte  Albano, 
quod  jam.  in  morem  venerat,  triumphavit.”11 

If  the  senate  gave  their  consent,  they  at  the  same 
time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses,12  and  one  of  the  tribunes  “  ex 
auctoritate  senatus ”  applied  for  a  plebiscitum  to  per¬ 
mit  the  imperator  to  retain  his  imperium  on  the  day 
when  he  entered  the  city.13  This  last  form  could 
not  bs  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  conferred  by  the 
comitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself ;  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  “ paludatus,” 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-entered 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  previous¬ 
ly  suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it  were, 
ratified  by  the  plebs.  ( Vid.  Imperium,  Paludamen- 
tum.)  For  this  reason,  no  one  desiring  a  triumph 
ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question  was  deci¬ 
ded,  since  by  so  doing  he  would  ipso  facto  have 
forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Cilicia,  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  day 
after  day,  and  dragged  about  his  lictors  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  entering  the  city,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preliminaries,  and  it  only  now  re¬ 
mains  to  describe  the  order  of  the  procession.  This, 
in  ancient  days,  was  sufficiently  simple.  The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  were  led 
along  in  advance  of  the  general’s  chariot;  the  mili¬ 
tary  standards  were  carried  before  the  troops,  who 
followed  laden  with  plunder ;  banquets  were  spread 
in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  joyous  band,  filled  with  good  cheer, 
chanting  soi  gs  of  victory,  jeering  and  bantering  as 
they  went  alang  with  the  pleasantries  customary  on 


5.  (See  also  Tacit,  Ann.,  i.,  65,  compared  with  ii.,  41.)  — 2. 
(Liv.,  iii.,  63. — Polyb.,  vi.,  12.) — 3.  (Liv.,  Hi.,  t2. — Dionys.,  »., 
50.)— 4.  (Liv.,  ii ,  16.) — 5.  (Liv.,  x.,  37.) — 6.  (Oios.,  v.,4. — Cic., 
Pro  Ccel.,  14. — Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  t)  6.-  Suet.,  Tib.,  2.) — 7.  (Plin., 
H  N.,  xv.,  38.)  — 8.  (Liv.,  xxvi.,  21.  —  Plut.,  Marc.,  22.)  —  9. 
(Liv.,  xxxiii.,  23.) — 10.  (xlii.,  21.) — 11.  (See  also  Liv.,  xiv.,38.) 
-12.  (Polyb.,  vi.,  13.) — 13  (Liv.,  xh  ,  35.—  Id.,  xxvi.,  21.) 
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such  occasions.1  But  in  later  times  these  pageants 
were  marshalled  with  extraordinary  pomp  and 
splendour,  and  presented  a  most  gorgeous  spectacle 
Minute  details  would  necessarily  be  different  ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  but  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  were  as  follow.  When  the  day  appointed 
had  arrived,  the  whole  population  poured  forth  fi\  inc 
their  abodes  in  holyday  attire ;  some  stationed  them 
selves  on  the  steps  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
Forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra,  while  others  mount¬ 
ed  scaffoldings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  show.  The  temples  were  all 
thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers  decorated  every 
shrine  and  image,  and  incense  smoked  on  every 
altar.2  Meanwhile  the  imperator  called  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an  oration  commending 
their  valour,  and  concluded  by  distributing  rewards 
to  the  most  distinguished,  and  a  sum  of  money  to 
each  individual,  the  amount  depanding  on  the  value 
of  the  spoils.  He  then  ascended  his  triumphal  cat 
and  advanced  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this 
gate  was  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  here  dis¬ 
cuss3),  where  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.  The  procession 
then  defiled  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  senate,  headed  by  the  magistrates.4  2 
A  body  of  trumpeters.  3.  A  train  of  carriages  and 
frames*  laden  with  spoils,  those  articles  which  were 
especially  remarkable  either  on  account  of  their 
beauty  or  rarity  being  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  seen  distinctly  by  the  crowd.6  Boards  were 
borne  aloft  on  fercula,  on  which  were  painted,  in 
large  letters,  the  names  of  vanquished  nations  and 
countries.  Here,  too,  models  were  exhibited,  in 
ivory  and  wood,7  of  the  cities  and  forts  captured,* 
and  pictures  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other 
great  natural  features  of  the  subjugated  region, 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  Gold  and  silver  in 
coin  or  bullion,  arms,  weapons,  and  horse-furniture 
of  every  description,  statues,  pictures,  vases,  and 
other  works  of  art,  precious  stones,  elaborately- 
wrought  and  richly-embroidered  stuffs,  and  every 
object  which  could  be  regarded  as  valuable  or  cu¬ 
rious.  4.  A  body  of  flute-players.  5.  The  white 
bulls  or  oxen  destined  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded 
horns,  decorated  with  infulaj  and  serta,  attended  by 
the  slaughtering  priests  with  their  implements,  and 
followed  by  the  Camilli  bearing  in  their  hands  pate 
rae  and  other  holy  vessels  and  instruments.  6.  El¬ 
ephants,  or  any  other  strange  animals,  natives  of 
the  conquered  districts.  7.  The  arms  and  insignia 
of  the  leaders  of  the  foe.  8.  The  leaders  them¬ 
selves,  and  such  of  their  kindred  as  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  followed  by  the  whole  band  of  inferior 
captives  in  fetters.  9.  The  coronae  and  other  trib¬ 
utes  of  respect  and  gratitude  bestowed  on  the  im¬ 
perator  by  allied  kings  and  states.  10.  The  lictors 
of  the  imperator  in  single  file,  their  fasces  wreathed 
with  laurel.9  11.  The  imperator  himself,  in  a  circu 
lar  chariot  of  a  peculiar  form,10  drawn  by  four  hor¬ 
ses,  which  were  sometimes,  though  rarely,  white.11 
The  circular  form  of  the  chariot  is  seen  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cut,  copied  from  a  marble  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duke  d’Alcala  at  Seville,12  and  also 
in  the  next  following  cut,  which  represents  the  re¬ 
verse  of  one  of  the  coins  of  the  Antonines.  He  was 
attired  in  a  gold-embroidered  robe  ( toga  picta)  and 
flowered  tunic  ( tunica  palmata ) ;  he  bore  in  his  light 
hand  a  laurel  bough,13  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre  ;14  his 

1.  (Liv.,  iii.,  20.)  — 2.  (Plut.,  ^Ernil.  Paul.,  32.  —  Dion  Cass, 
lxxiv.,  1.) — 3.  (Vid.  Cic.  in  Pis.,  23. — Suet.,  Octav.,  101. — Jose 
phus,  B.  J.,  vii.,  24.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ii.,  21. —  Serv.  ad  Virg\, 
jEn.,  543.)  —  5.  (Josephus,  B.  J.,  vii.,  24.)  — 6.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  37.) 
—7.  (Quintil.,  vi.,  3.)— 8.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  v.,  5.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
v.,  40.) — 10.  (Zonar.,  vii.,  21.) — II.  (Plut.,  Camill.,  7. — Serv., 

1.  c. — Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  14.) — 12.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Expl.,  tom. 

iv.,  p1.  cv.) — 13.  (Plut.,  Pauli.,  32.) — 14.  (D  onys.,  v.,  47.  — Val 

Max.,  iv.  4  ^  5  ) 
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brows  were  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  Delphic 
laurel,* 1 *  in  addition  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  his 
body  was  painted  bright  red.*  He  was  accompa¬ 
nied  in  his  chariot  by  his  children  of  tender  years,* 


and  sometimes  by  very  dear  or  highly-honoured 
friends,*  while  behind  him  stood  a  public  slave  hold¬ 
ing  over  his  head  a  golden  Etruscan  crown  orna¬ 
mented  with  jewels.®  The  presence  of  a  slave  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  to  avert  “  invidia ”  and  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  for  the  same  purpose  a  fascinum,  a 
little  bell,  and  a  scourge  were  attached  to  the  vehi¬ 
cle.*  Tertullian7  tells  us  that  the  slave  ever  and 
anon  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  imperator  the 
warning  words  “  Respice  post  te,  hominem  memento 
te ,”  and  his  statement  is  copied  by  Zonaras,8  but  is 
not  confirmed  by  any  earlier  writer.  Isidorus,9 
misunderstanding  Pliny,1*  imagines  that  the  slave  in 
question  was  a  common  executioner.  12.  Behind 
the  chariot,  or  on  the  horses  which  drew  it,11  rode 
the  grown-up  sons  of  the  imperator,  together  with 
the  legati,  the  tribuni,1*  and  the  equites,  all  on  horse¬ 
back.  13.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry  in  marching  order,  their  spears 
adorned  with  laurel,18  some  shouting  Io  Triumphe,14 
and  singing  hymns  to  the  gods,  while  others  pro¬ 
claimed  the  praises  of  their  leader,  or  indulged  in 
keen  sarcasms  and  coarse  ribaldry  at  his  expense, 
for  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  speech  was  granted 
and  exercised.1® 

The  arrangement  of  the  procession,  as  given 
above,  is  taken,  with  some  changes,  from  the  trea¬ 
tise  of  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  De  Triumpho,  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Grsevius.  The  differ¬ 
ent  particulars  are  all  collected  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  most  celebrated  triumphs, 
such  as  that  of  Pompey  in  Appian,14  of  Paulus 
iEmilius  in  Plutarch17  and  in  Livy,18  of  Vespasian 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xv.,  38,  39  )-2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiii.,  36.)— 

I.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  40. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  41.)— 4.  (Dion  Cass.,  li.,  16. 

Id.,  lxiii.,  20.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4. — Id.  ib.,  xxviii.,  7. 

—  Zonar.,  vii.,  21.)  —  6.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  7.  —  Zonar.,  vii., 

81.) — 7.  (Apol.,  33.) — 8.  (1.  c.) — 9.  (xviii.,  ii.) — 10.  (xxviii.,  7.) 

—11.  (Zonar., ..  c.) — 12.  (Cic.  in  Pis.,  25.) — 13.  (Plin.,  xv.,  40.) 

—14.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  7,  ed.  Muller. — Hor.,  Carm.,  iv., 

t,  49.— Tibull.,  ii.,  6,  121.)— 15.  (Liv.,  iv.,  53.— Id.,  v.,  49.— Id., 

xlv.,  38. — Dionys.,  vii.,  72. — Suet.,  Jul.,  49,  51. — Mart.,  I.,  v., 

3.)— 16  (Pell.  Mith.,  116,  117.)— 17.  (Pauli.,  32.)— 18.  (xlv.,  40.) 
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and  Titus  in  Josephus,1  and  of  Camil/us  in  Zona 
ras,*  together  with  the  remarks  of  Dionysius,3  Ser 
vius,4  and  Juvenal.® 

Just  as  the  pomp  was  ascending  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs  were  led  aside  into 
the  adjoining  prison  and  put  to  death,  a  custom  so 
barbarous  that  we  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  civilized  age  were  it  not  attested  by  the 
most  unquestionable  evidence.4 *  Pompey,  indeed, 
refrained  from  perpetrating  this  atrocity  in  his  third 
triumph,7  and  Aurelian,  on  like  occasion,  spared 
Zenobia,  but  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  When  it  was  announced  that  these 
murders  had  been  completed,8  the  victims  were 
then  sacrificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Jupiter,  the  laurel  wreath  wTas  deposited 
in  the  lap  of  the  god,*  the  imperator  was  entertain¬ 
ed  at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the 
temple,  and  returned  home  in  the  evening  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  by  a  crowd  of 
citizens.10  Plutarch11  and  Valerius  Maximus1*  say 
that  it  was  the  practice  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this 
banquet,  and  then  to  send  a  message  requesting 
them  not  to  come,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  the  im¬ 
perator  might  be  the  most  distinguished  person  in 
the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day ;  but  when 
the  quantity  of  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  very  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  required 
for  the  exhibition,  and  thus  the  triumph  of  Flaminius 
continued  for  three  days  in  succession.13 

But  the  glories  of  the  imperator  did  not  end  with 
the  show,  nor  even  with  his  life.  It  was  custom¬ 
ary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  invariable)  to 
provide  him,  at  the  public  expense,  with  a  site  for 
a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled  triumphalet 
domus.1*  After  death,  his  kindred  were  permitted 
to  deposit  e  his  ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least, 
is  the  explanation  given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch1®), 
and  laurel-wreathed  statues,  standing  erect  in  tri¬ 
umphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of  the 
family  mansion,  transmitted  his  fame  to  posterity. 

A  Tkiumphus  Navalis  appears  to  have  differed 
in  no  respect  from  an  ordinary  triumph,  except  that 
it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale,  and  would 
be  characterized  by  the  exhibition  of  beaks  of  ships 
and  other  nautical  trophies.  The  earliest  upon 
record  was  granted  to  C.  Duillius,  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  by  sea  in  the 
first  Punic  war  ;16  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  suc¬ 
cess,  that  during,  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he 
returned  home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused 
flutes  to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.17 
A  second  naval  triumph  wras  celebrated  by  Lutatius 
Catulus  for  his  victory  off  the  Insulse  ^Egates,  B.C. 
241  ;18  a  third  by  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  B.C.  189,  over 
the  Cretans  ;19  and  a  fourth  by  C.  Octavius  over 
King  Perseus,*0  without  captives  and  without  spoils. 

Triumphus  Castrensis  was  a  procession  of  the 
soldiers  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tribunus, 
or  some  officer  inferior  to  the  general,  who  had  per¬ 
formed  a  brilliant  exploit.*1 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom,  the  emperor  beir  g 
considered  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  tlje 
armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement  was 
understood  to  be  performed  under  his  auspices,  and 

1.  (B.  J.,  vii.,  5,  I)  4,  5,  6.) — 2.  (vii.,  21.) — 3.  (ii.,  34  ;  r  ,  47.) 
— 4.  (ad  Virg.,  Ain.,  iv.,  543.) — 5.  (Sat.,  x.,  38-45.) — 6.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.,  II.,  v.,  30.— Liv.,  xxvi.,  13. — Joseph.,  vii.,  24.) — 7.  (Ap¬ 
pian,  Bell.  Mithrid.,  117.) — 8.  (Joseph.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Senec.,  Con 
sol.  ad  Helv.,  10.  —  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xv.,  40.—  Plin.,  Paneg.,  8.- 
Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  1,  41.)— 10.  (Flor.,  ii.,  1.) — 11.  (Q.  R.,  77.)  — 
12.  (ii.,  8,  6  6.) — 13.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  52.— Plaut.,  ASmil.  Pauli.,  32.) 
—14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  24,  Q  6.) — 15.  (Q.  R.,78.)— 16.  (Liv., 
Epit.,xvii. — Fast.  Capit.) — 17.  (Flor.,  ii,  1. — Cic.,  Cat.  Maj.,  13  ) 
— 18.  (Val.  Max.,  ii.,  8,  2. — Fast  Capit.) — 19.  (Liv.,  xxxvii  60.) 
— 20.  (Liv.,  xlv.,  42.) — 21.  (Liv.,  vii.,  36.) 
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uence,  according  to  the  forms  of  even  the  ancient 
constitution,  he  alone  had  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  fully  recognised 
and  acted  upon ;  for,  although  Antonius  had  granted 
triumphs  to  his  legati,1  and  his  example  had  been 
freely  followed  by  Augustus2  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  yet  after  the  year  B.C.  143  he  entirely  dis¬ 
continued  the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any  ex¬ 
cept  members  of  Ihe  imperial  family.  But  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then  taken 
away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestowing  what 
was  termed  Triumphalia  Ornamenta,  that  is,  permis¬ 
sion  to  receive  the  titles  bestowed  upon,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public  with  the  robes  worn  by  the  impera- 
tores  of  the  commonwealth  when  they  triumphed, 
and  to  bequeath  to  their  descendants  triumphal 
statues.  These  triumphalia  ornamenta  are  said  to 
have  been  first  bestowed  upon  Agrippa*  or  upon 
Tiberius,4 *  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  favour  of  the  prince.6 

The  last  triumph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad¬ 
riga,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  olden  time, 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  The 
total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down  to  this 
period,  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  350. 
OrosiusT  reckons  320  from  Romulus  to  Vespasian, 
and  Pitiscus8  estimates  the  number  from  Vespa¬ 
sian  to  Belisarius  at  30. 

TRIUMVIRI  or  TRESVIRI  were  either  ordi¬ 
nary  magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extraordinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  classes,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Triumviri  Agro  Dividundo.  ( Vid .  Triumviri  Co- 
loni®  Deducend®.) 

Triumviri  Capitales  were  regular  magistrates, 
first  appointed  about  B.C.  292.9  The  institution 
of  their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus10  calls  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
but  whom  Niebuhr11 1  supposes  to  be  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  who  was  praetor  in  B.C.  292.  They  were 
elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being  held  by  the 
praetor.12  They  succeeded  to  many  of  the  functions 
of  the  quaestores  parricidii.13  ( Vid.  Quaestor,  p. 
828.)  It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital 
crimes,  and  to  receive  informations  respecting 
such,14  and,  consequently,  they  apprehended  and 
committed  to  prison  all  criminals  whom  they  de¬ 
tected.15  In  conjunction  with  the  aediles,  they  had 
to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  all  unlaw¬ 
ful  assemblies,  &c.16  They  enforced  the  payment 
of  fines  due  to  the  state.17  They  had  the  care  of 
public  prisons,  and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  criminals.18  In  these  points  they 
resembled  the  magistracy  of  the  Eleven  at  Athens. 
( Vid .  Eleven,  The.)  They  had  the  power  of  inflict¬ 
ing  summary  punishment  upon  slaves  and  persons 
of  lower  rank :  their  court  appears  to  have  been 
near  the  Maenian  column.19  Niebuhr,20  who  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Arnold,21  supposes  that  they  might  inflict 
summary  punishment  on  all  offenders  against  the 
public  peace  who  might  be  taken  in  the  fact ;  but 

1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlix.,  42.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  38. — Dion  Cass., 
liv.,  11,  12.) — 3.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  24.)  —  4.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.  c.) — 
#.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  9.)— 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  72. —  Id.  ib.,  ii.,  52. — 

11.  ib.,  lii.,  72,  &c. —  Id.,  Hist.,  i.,  79. — Id.  ib.,  ii.,  78,  &c.)  — 7. 
vii.,  9.) — 8.  (Lex.  Antiq.,  s.  v.  Triumphus.)— 9.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  11. 
— Dig  1,  tit.  2,  s.  2,  l)  30.) — 10.  (s.  v.  Sacramentum.) — 11.  (Rom. 
Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  480.)--12.  (Festus,  l.c.) — 13.  (Varro,  Ling.  Lat., 
v.,  81,  ed.  Muller.) — 14.  (Varro,  l.c. — Plaul.,  Asin.,  i.,2,  5.— Id., 
Aul.,  l  i.,2,  2. — Cic,  Pro  Cluent.,  13.)— 15.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  17. — 
Val.  M  ix.,  vi.,  1, 10. — Cic.,  1.  c.) — 16.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  1 ;  xxxix.,  14.) 

-17.  (Fest.,  1.  c.) — 18.  (Liv.,  xxxii.,  26. — Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  t)  7. 
•  -  Id.,  viii.,  4,  §  2.  —  Sail.,  Cat.,  55. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  v.,  9.) — 19. 
(Fest.,  1.  c.  —  Gell.,  iii.,  3. — Plaut.,  Amphit.,  i.,  1,  3. — Cic.,  Pro 
Bluer*  13.1—20.  (1.  c.) — 21.  (Hist,  of  Rome  ii..  p.  389.1 


the  passage  of  Festus,  which  Niebuhr  quotes  does 
not  prove  this,  and  it  is  improbable  that  they  should 
have  had  power  given  them  of  inflicting  summary 
punishment  upon  a  Roman  citizen,  especially  since 
we  have  no  instances  recorded  of  their  exercising 
such  a  power.1 

Triumviri  Colonic  Deducend®  were  persons 
appointed  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  colony. 
They  are  spoken  of  under  Colonia,  p.  280.  Since 
they  had,  besides,  to  superintend  the  distribution  of 
the  land  to  the  colonists,  we  find  them  also  called 
Triumviri  Colonia  Deducendce  Agroque  Dividundo ,* 
and  sometimes  simply  Triumviri  Agro  Dando.3 

Triumviri  Epulones.  {Vid.  Epulones.) 

Triumviri  Equitum  Turmas  Recognoscendi,  o* 
Legendis  Equitum  Decuriis,  were  magistrates  first 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  revise  the  lists  of  the 
Equites,  and  to  admit  persons  into  the  order.  This 
was  formerly  part  of  the  duties  of  the  censors.4 

Triumviri  Mensarii.  {Vid.  Mensarii.) 

Triumviri  Monetales.  {Vid.  Moneta.) 

Triumviri  Nocturni  were  magistrates  elected 
annually,  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires 
by  night,  and  for  this  purpose  they  had  to  go  round 
the  city  during  the  night  {vigilias  circumire).  If 
they  neglected  their  duty,  they  appear  to  have  been 
accused  before  the  people  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs.8  The  time  at  which  this  office  was  insti 
tuted  is  unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  previously 
to  the  year  B.C.  304.6  Augustus  transferred  their 
duties  to  the  praffectus  vigilum.7  ( Vid.  Pr®fec- 
tus  Vigilum.) 

Triumviri  Reficiendis  ^Edibus,  extraordinary 
officers  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  were  appointed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  repairing  and  rebuilding  certain  temples.8 

Triumviri  Reipublic®  Constituend®.  Niebuhr* 
supposes  that  magistrates  under  this  title  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Licinian  roga¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  state  after 
the  commotions  consequent  upon  those  rogations.19 
Niebuhr  also  thinks  that  these  were  the  magistrates 
intended  by  Varro,  who  mentions  among  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  magistrates  that  had  the  right  of  summon¬ 
ing  the  senate,  triumvirs  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Republic,  along  with  the  decemvirs  and  consular 
tribunes.11  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain 
mention  of  officers  or  magistrates  under  this  name 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic,  when  the 
supreme  power  was  shared  between  Caesar  (Octa- 
vianus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  the  state  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Rei- 
publica  Constituendce.  This  office  was  conferred 
upon  them  in  B.C.  43  for  five  years;12  and  on  the 
expiration  of  the  term  in  B.C.  38,  was  conferred 
upon  them  again  in  B.C.  37  for  five  years  more.13 
The  coalition  between  Julius  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassus,  in  B.C.  60, 14  is  usually  called  the  first  tri¬ 
umvirate,  and  that  between  Octavianus,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  the  second ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  former  never  bore  the  title  of  trium¬ 
viri,  nor  were  invested  with  any  office  Glider  that 
name,  whereas  the  latter  were  recognised  as  regu¬ 
lar  magistrates  under  the  above-mentioned  title. 

Triumviri  Sacris  Conquirendis  Donisq"e  Per- 
signandis,  extraordinary  officers  elected  in  the 
comitia  tributa  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  seem  to  have  had  to  take  care  that  all  property 

1.  (Walter,  Gesch.  der  Rom.  Rechts,  p.  165,  858.  —  GottLing, 

Gesch.  der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  378.)— 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  16.) — 3.  (Liv., 

iii.,  1.)— 4.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  30.) — 5.  (Val 

Max.,  viii.,  1,  $  5,  6.)— 6.  (Liv.,  ix.,  46.)— 7.  (Dig.  1,  tit.  15,  s.  1.) 

— 8.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  7.) — 9.  (Rom.  Gesch.,  iii.,  p.  50.) — 10.  (Lydus, 

De  Mag.,  i.,  35.)— 11.  (Gellius,  xiv.,  7.)— 12.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  120.- 

Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  iv.,  2,  12.  —  Dion  Cass.,  xlvi ,  54,  56.  — Veil 

Paterc.,  ii.,  65.  —  Plut.,  Cio  ,  46.)  —  13.  ( Appian,  Bell.  3iv.,  v. 

95.  —  Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.,  54.) — 14.  (VeU.  Paterc.,  ii.,  44  — Liv 

Epit.,  103.) 
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given  or  consecrated  to  the  gods  was  applied  to 
that  purpose.1 * 

Triumviri  Senatus  Legendi  were  magistrates 
appointed  by  Augustus  to  admit  persons  into  the 
senate.  This  was  previously  the  duty  of  the  cen¬ 
sors.3 

*TROCIFILUS  (rpo^i/lof),  the  Motacilla  regulus, 
*»r  Golden -crested  Wren.  It  has  been  supposed  the 
same  with  the  rupavvog  of  Aristotle. 

TROCHUS  (rpo^of),  a  hoop.  The  Greek  boys 
used  toexercise  themselves,  like  ours,  with  trundling 
a  hoop.  It  was  a  bronze  ring,  and  had  sometimes 
bells  attached  to  it.3  It  was  impelled  by  means  of 
a  hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  clams 4  and 
fkaTtip.  From  the  Greeks  this  custom  passed  to 
the  Romans,  who  consequently  adopted  the  Greek 
term.5  The  hoop  was  used  at  the  Gymnasium;* 
and,  therefore,  on  one  of  the  gems  in  the  Stosch 
collection  at  Berlin,  which  is  engraved  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  jar  of  oil 
and  the  laurel  branch,  the  signs  of  effort  and  of  vic¬ 
tory.  On  eacb  side  of  this  we  have  represented  an¬ 
other  gem  from  the  same  collection.  Both  of  these 
exhibit  naked  youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  means 
of  the  hook  or  key.  These  show  the  size  of  the 
hoop,  which  in  the  middle  figure  has  also  three 
small  rings  or  bells  on  its  circumference.7 


In  a  totally  different  manner  hoops  were  used  in 
,'he  performances  of  tumblers  and  dancers.  Xeno¬ 
phon  describes  a  female  dancer  who  receives  twelve 
hoops  in  succession,  throwing  them  into  the  air 
and  catching  them  again,  her  motions  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  another  female  playing  on  the  pipe.8 

On  the  use  of  rpoxog  to  denote  the  potter’s  wheel, 
and  the  wheel  applied  in  torture,  see  Fictile  and 
Tormentum. 

*TROGLO'DYTES  (rpuyhodvTTjs),  a  variety  of 
the  arpovdog,  or  Passer.  ( Vid .  Strouthus.) 

TROJJ2  LUDUS.  (Vid.  Circus,  p.  256.) 

TROPtEUM  (rpoTrcuov,  Att.  rpoiralov 9),  a  trophy, 
a  sign  and  memorial  of  victory,  which  was  erected 
on  the  field  of  battle  where  the  enemy  had  turned 
(rpe 7tu,  rpoTTt])  to  flight,  and  in  case  of  a  victory 
gained  at  sea,  on  the  nearest  land.  The  expression 
for  raising  or  erecting  a  trophy  is  rponaZov  orijcai, 
or  aTtjaaadai,  to  which  may  be  added  und,  or  Kara 
Tu)V  Tro/iepiuv.10 

When  the  battle  was  not  decisive,  or  each  party 
considered  it  had  some  claims  to  the  victory,  both 
erected  trophies.11  Trophies  usually  consisted  of 
the  arms,  shields,  helmets,  &c.,  of  the  enemy  that 
were  defeated ;  and  from  the  descriptions  of  Virgil 
and  other  Roman  poets,  which  have  reference  to 
the  Greek  rather  than  to  the  Roman  custom,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  spoils  and  arms  of  the  vanquished 
were  placed  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  was  fixed 
on  an  elevation.13  It  was  consecrated  to  some  di¬ 
vinity,  with  an  inscription  ( emypappa )  recording  the 
names  of  the  victors  and  of  the  defeated  party;13 

1.  (Liv.,  xxv.,  7.) — 2.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37.) — 3.  (Mart.,  xi.,  22. 

2. — Id.,  xiv.,  168,  169.) — 4.  (Propert.,  iii.,  12.) — 5.  (Hor.,  Carra  , 

iii.,  24,  57.)  —  6.  (Propert.,  1.  c.  —  Ovid,  Trist.,  ii.,  485.)  —  7. 

(Winckelmann,  Descr.  des  Pierres  Gravies,  p.  452,  455.) — 8. 

(Svmpos.,  ii.,  7,  8.)  — 9.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plat.,  453.)  —  10. 

(Wolf  ad  Dem.  in  Lept.,  p.296.)  — 11.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  54, 105  ;  ii., 

92.) — 12.  (Virg.,  A2n.,  xi.,  5. —  Serv.  ad  loc.  —  Slat.,  Theb.,  iii., 

707. — Juv.,  x.,  133.) — 13.  (Eurip.,  Phcen.,  583. — Schol.  ad  loc. — 

Paus.,  v.,  27,  $  7.  —  Virg.,  .En.,  iii.,  288.  —  Ovid,  Ar.  Am  ii., 

744. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  22.) 
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whence  tiophies  were  regarded  as  inviolable,  which 
even  the  enemy  were  not  permitted  to  remove.1 
Sometimes,  however,  a  people  destroyed  a  trophy, 
if  they  considered  that  the  enemy  had  erected  it 
without  sufficient  cause,  as  the  Milesians  did  with 
a  trophy  of  the  Athenians.3  That  rankling  and 
hostile  feelings  might  not  be  perpetuated  by  the 
continuance  of  a  trophy,  it  seems  to  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  part  of  Greek  international  law'  that  trophies 
should  be  made  only  of  wood,  and  not  of  stone  or 
metal,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repaired  when  de¬ 
cayed.3  Hence  we  are  told  that  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans  accused  the  Thebans  before  the  Amphictvonic 
council,  because  the  latter  had  erected  a  metal 
trophy.4  It  wras  not,  however,  uncommon  to  erect 
such  trophies.  Plutarch5  mentions  one  raised  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades,  and  Pausanias6  speaks  of 
several  which  he  saw  in  Greece.7 

The  trophies  erected  to  commemorate  naval  vic¬ 
tories  were  usually  ornamented  with  the  beaks  or 
acroteria  of  ships  (vid.  Acroterium,  Rostra),  and 
were  generally  consecrated  to  Poseidon  or  Neptune. 
Sometimes  a  whole  ship  was  placed  as  a  trophy.* 

The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting 
found  at  Pompeii,9  contains  a  very  good  representa¬ 
tion  of  a  tropseum,  wdiich  Victory  is  engaged  in 
erecting.  The  conqueror  stands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  trophy,  with  his  brow's  encircled  with  laurel 


The  Macedonian  kings  never  erected  trophies,  loi 
the  reason  given  by  Pausanias,10  and  hence  the 
same  writer  observes  that  Alexander  raised  no 
trophies  after  his  victories  over  Darius  and  in  India. 
The  Romans,  too,  in  early  times,  never  erected  any 
trophies  on  the  field  of  battle,11  but  carried  home  the 
spoils  taken  in  battle,  with  which  they  decorated 
the  public  buildings,  and  also  the  private  houses  of 
individuals.  (Vid.  Spolia.)  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  practice  of 
raising  trophies  on  the  field  of  battle  :  the  first 
trophies  of  this  kind  were  erected  by  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus,  B.C.  121,  after  Iheir 
conquest  of  the  Allobroges,  when  they  built  ai  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  tow’ers  of  white 
stone,  upon  w'hich  trophies  were  placed  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy.13  Pompey  also  raised 


1.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii.,  48.) — 2.  (Thucyd.,  viii.,  24.) — 3.  (Plut., 
Quiest.  Rom.,  37,  p.  273,  c.  —  Diodor.,  xiii.,  24.)  —  4.  (C  c.,  Di 
Invent.,  ii.,  23.)— 5.  Alcib.,  29,  p.  207,  d.)—6  (ii.,  21,$  9  ;  iii., 
14,  t)  7  ;  v.,  27,  $  7.)  •  -7.  (Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  II.,  i.,  p.  424 
— Schumann,  Ant.  Ji  r.  Pub.  Gr.,  p.  370  )-  — 8.  (Thucyd.,  it.,  84, 
92.) — 9.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  vii.,  t. 7.) — 10.  (it.,  40,  $4.) — 11  <F1*> 
ms,  iii.,  2.) — 12.  (Id.,  I.  c. — Strab.,  -v.,  y  185.) 


TRUTINA. 


TUBA 


Jroptues  on  the  Pyrenees  after  his  victories  in 
Spain  ,l  Julias  Caesar  did  the  same  near  Ziela,  after 
his  victory  over  Pharnaces,2  and  Drusus  near  the 
Elbe,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Ger¬ 
mans.* 5  Still,  however,  it  was  more  common  to 
erect  some  memorial  of  the  victory  at  Rome  than 
on  tl  e  field  of  battle.  The  trophies  raised  by  Ma¬ 
rius  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  Jugurtha 
and  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  which  were  cast  down 
by  Sulla  and  restored  by  Julius  Caesar,  must  have 
been  in  the  city.*  In  the  later  times  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  under  the  Empire,  the  erection  of  triumphal 
arches  was  the  most  common  way  of  commemora¬ 
ting  a  victory,  many  of  which  remain  to  the  present 
day.  ( Vid.  Arcus.) 

TROSSULI.  (Vid.  Equites,  p.  415.) 

TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (ropvvr)),  derived  from 
rpvu,  ropu,  &c.,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and  flat  spoon 
or  ladle  pierced  with  holes  ;  a  trowel.  The  an¬ 
nexed  woodcut  represents  such  a  ladle,  adapted  to 
stir  vegetables  or  other  matters  in  the  pot,5  to  act 
as  a  strainer  when  they  were  taken  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  to  dispel  the  froth  from  its  surface.*  The 
ladle  here  drawn  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  “  the 
house  of  Pansa”  at  Pompeii. 


The  trulla  vinaria 7  seems  to  have  been  a  species 
of  colander  (vid.  Colum),  used  as  a  wine-strainer.* 
Though  generally  applied  to  these  domestic  and  cu¬ 
linary  purposes,9  the  trulla  was  found  to  be  con¬ 
venient  for  putting  bees  into  a  hive.10  It  was  also 
commonly  used  to  plaster  walls,11  and  thus  gave 
Tise  to  the  verb  trullissare.  (Vid.  Paries,  p.  736.) 

Mr.  Fellows12 *  explains  the  Eastern  method  of 
using  a  kind  of  colander  in  washing  the  hands.  It 
is  placed  as  a  cover  upon  the  jar  (vid.  Olla),  which 
receives  the  dirty  water.  This  may  therefore  be 
the  trulleum,  which  the  ancients  used,  together  with 
the  basin  and  ewer,  to  wash  their  hands.15 

TRU'TINA  (TpvrdvT)),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  statera,  a  steelyard.1* 
Payments  were  originally  made  by  weighing,  not 
by  counting.  Hence  a  balance  ( trutina )  was  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome.15  The 
balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  steelyard, 
which,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,16  was  invent¬ 
ed  in  Campania,  and  therefore  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Trutina  Campana.  Consistently  with 
this  remark,  steelyards  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom¬ 
peii.  The  construction  of  some  of  them  is  more 
elaborate  and  complicated  than  that  of  modern 
steelyards,  and  they  are  in  some  cases  much  orna¬ 
mented.  The  annexed  woodcut  represents  a  re¬ 
markably  beautiful  statera  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  Its  support  is 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a  serpent  is  en- 
t  wii  ed.  The  equipoise  is  a  head  of  Minerva.  Three 
other  weights  lie  on  the  base  of  the  stand,  designed 
.o  be  hung  upon  the  hook  when  occasion  required.17 

Vitruvius18  explains  the  principle  of  the  steelyard, 
And  mentions  the  following  constituent  parts  of  it : 
t:.e  scale  ( lancula ),  depending  from  the  head  (caput), 
near  which  is  the  point  of  revolution  (centrum)  and 


(Strab.,  iii.,  p.  156. — Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  3. — Dion  Cass.,  xli., 
04. — Sail.  ap.  Serv.  in  Virg.,  iEn.,  xi.,  6.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  xlii., 
48.) — 3.  (Id.,  li.,  1. — Florus,  iv.,  12.) — 4.  (Suet.,  JuL,  11.) — 5. 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.,  Av.,  78.)  —  6.  (Non.  Marcell.,  p.  19,  ed. 
Merceri.)  —  7.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  118,  ed.  Muller.)  —  8.  (Cic., 
Ver.r ,  T. ,  *t  ,  27.— Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  144.) — 9.  (Eupolis,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel.)  —  10.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ix.,  12.)  — 11.  (Pallad., 
De  Re  Rust.,  i.,  13.  15.) — 12.  (Exc.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  153.) — 13. 
(Non.  Marcell.,  p.  547,  ed.  Merceri.)  — 14.  (Id.,  p.  180.)  — 15. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  v.,  183,  ed.  Muller.)  —  16.  (Orig.,  xvi.,  24.)  —  17. 
Mus  Capit.,  c.  ii.,  p.  213.) — 18.  (x.,  3,  s.  8,  )  4.) 


the  handle  (ansa).  On  the  other  side  of  the  cerilie 
from  the  scale  is  the  beam  (scapua),  with,  the  weight 
or  equipoise  (aquipondium),  which  is  made  to  move 
along  the  points  (per  puncta)  expressing  the  weights 
of  the  different  objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale. 

*TRY GON  (rpvyuv),  the  Turtle-dove,  or  Colum - 
ba  turtur,  L.1 

*11.  A  species  of  Skate  or  Ray,  the  Fire-flaire,  or 
Raja  pastinaca,  L.,  the  same  as  the  Trygon  pasti- 
naca,  Adanson.2 

TUBA  (odhmyg),  a  bronze  trumpet,  distinguished 
from  the  cornu  by  being  straight,  while  the  latter 
was  curved  :  thus  Ovid,2 

“  Non  tuba  directi  non  ceris  cornua  jlexi .”* 
Facciolati,  in  his  Lexicon,6  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Aulus  Gellius  and  Macrobius,7  who  copies 
him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was  crooked. 
The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean  that  both  the 
lituus  and  the  tuba  were  crooked,  but  that  both  that 
kind  of  trumpet  which  was  called  a  lituus  and  also 
the  staff  of  the  augur  were  crooked,  and  that  it  was 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  had  lent  its  name  to  the 
other.  ( Vid.  Lituus.) 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  signals  of 
every  description,8  at  the  games  and  public  festi¬ 
vals,9  also  at  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  (hinc  tuba , 
candela10) ,  and  Aulus  Gellius11  tells  us,  from  Atteius 
Capito,  that  those  who  sounded  the  trumpet  at  fu¬ 
nerals  were  termed  siticines,  and  used  an  instrument 
of  a  peculiar  form.  The  tones  of  the  tuba  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  of  a  harsh  and  fear-inspiring  character 
(fractos  sonitus  tubarum  ;12  terribilem  sonitum  are 
canoroli),  which  Ennius14  endeavoured  to  imitate  in 
the  line 

“  At  tuba  terribili  sonitu  taratantara  dixit.” 

The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  ascribed  b_> 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans,15  and  the  epithet 
’kyciToaa'kmyKTal  (i.  e.,  robber-trumpeters16)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it  famous  by 
their  piracies.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Homer 
never  introduces  the  csukmy%  in  his  narrative  but 
in  comparisons  only,17  which  leads  us  to  infer  that, 
although  known  in  his  time,  it  had  been  but  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  into  Greece ;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding  its  eminently  martial  character,  it 


1.  (Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 2.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  i.,  5,  <fec.- 

Elian,  N.  A.,  i.,  37,  &c. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Met.,  i 

98.) — 4.  (Compare  Veget.,  iii.,  5.) — 5.  (s.  v.  Tuba.) — 6.  (v.,  8.)- 

7.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  vi.,  8.)  —  8.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  ii.,  29.  —  Ctes.,  B 

C.,  iii.,  46. — Hirt.,  B.  G.,  viii.,  20. — Liv.,  xxxix.,  27.) — 9.  (Juv  , 

vi.,  249  ;  x.,  214. — Virg.,  iEn.,  v.,  113. — Ovid,  Fast.,  i.,  716.) — 

10.  (Pers.,  iii.,  103. — Virg.,  ASn.,  xi.,  191. — Ovid,  Ileroid.,  xii , 

140. — Amor.,  II.,  vi.,  6.) — 11.  (xx.,  2.) — 12.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv., 

72.) — 13.  (Id.,  JE n.,  ix.,  503.)— 14.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  1.  c.  — Com 

pare  Priscian,  viii.,  18,  103,  ed.  Krehl.) — 15.  ( Athen.,  iv.,  c.  82 

— Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  85,  87. — Diodor.,  v.,  40.— Serv.  ad  Virg., 

ASn.,  viii.,  516.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.,  p.  306.)  — 16.  (Phot 

and  Hesych.,  s.  v. — Pollux,  1.  c.) — 17.  (II..  xviii.,  219  ,  xxi  186 

— Eustath.  and  Schol.) 
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TUMULT  U  AR1I. 


TUNICA. 


was  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the  armies  of  the 
leading  states.  By  the  tragedians  its  Tuscan  ori¬ 
gin  was  fully  recognised :  Athena,  in  Jilschylus, 
orders  the  deep-toned,  piercing  Tyrrhenian  trump6t 
to  sound  ;l *  Ulysses,  in  Sophocles,*  declares  that  the 
accents  of  his  beloved  goddess  fell  upon  his  ears 
like  the  tones  of  the  brazen-mouthed  Tyrrhenian 
bell  (rcuduvoc,  i.  e.,  the  bell-shaped  aperture  of  the 
trumpet),  and  similar  epithets  are  applied  by  Eurip¬ 
ides,3  and  other  Greek1  and  Roman  writers  ( Tyrrhe - 
Hus  clangor  ;5  Tyrrhenes  clangore  tuba6).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  account,  it  was  first  fabricated  for  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Athena,  who,  in  consequence,  w  as 
worshipped  by  the  Argives  under  the  title  of  2 ak- 
nty f,7  while  at  Rome  the  tubilustrium ,  or  purifica¬ 
tion  of  sacred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Quinquatrus.  (Vid.  Quinquatrus.)  In 
another  legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a 
mythical  king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of 
Hercules  and  Omphale  ;e  in  a  third  to  Pisaeus  the 
Tyrrhenian;9  and  Silius  has  preserved  a  tradition,10 
according  to  which  the  origin  of  this  instrument  is 
traced  to  Vetulonii.11 

There,  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  in  form  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight 
bronze  tubes,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
‘erminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.  They  pre¬ 


sent  precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  different  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan’s 
column,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase.1* 


i  he  scholiast  on  the  Iliad18  reckons  six  varieties 
of  trumpets ;  the  first  he  calls  the  Grecian  odXmy^ 
which  Athena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhenians,  and 
the  sixth,  termed  by  him  udr’  ISbxvv,  the  tvpotjviktj 
aaTnuyZ,  he  describes  as  bent  at  the  extremity  (ku- 
duva  KEnlaapevov  lxovaa) ;  hut  by  this  we  must  un¬ 
questionably  understand  the  sacred  trumpet  ( lepan - 
Ktj  ad'hmyZ16),  the  lituus  already  noticed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article.18 

TUBILU'STRIUM.  (Vid.  Quinquatrus.) 

TULLIA'NUM  (Vid.  Carcer.) 

TUMBOS  (rvp6oc).  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  457.) 

TUMI J] YTUA'RII.  (Vid.  Tumultus.) 


1.  (Eumen.,  567.) — 2.  (Aj.,  17.) — 3.  (Phosn.,  1376. — Heracl., 
#30.) — 4.  (Auctor.,  Rhes.,  988. — Brunck,  Anal.,  tom.  ii.,  p.  142.) 

•  -5.  (Virg.,  ASn.,  viii.,  526. — Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  650.) — 6.  (Silius, 
4.,  19.) — 7.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.,  II.,  xviii.,  219,  e.  cod.  Viet. — Paus., 
A.,  21,  3.) — 8.  (Lutat.  ad  Stat.,  Theb.,  iv.,  224  ;  vi.,  404. — 

Hygin.,  Fab.,  274. — Schol.  ad  Horn.,  1.  c.) — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N., 
vii.,  57.  —  Photius,  s.  v.)  —  10.  (viii.,  490.)  — 11.  (Muller,  Die 
Etrusker,  IV.,  i.,  3,  4,  5.) — 12.  (Hope,  Costumes  of  the  Abc.,  pi. 
156.) — 13.  (1.  c.)-  -14  (Lydus,  De  Mens.  6.) — 15.  (Compare 

f  ur.an,  i.,  431.)  j 
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TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  suaoen  oi 
dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the 
word  was  s  ipposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  contrac¬ 
tion  of  timor  multus1  (tumultus  dictus ,  quasi  timor 
multus*).  It  was,  however,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  elsewhere  ;8  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  a  correct  use  of  the  word. 
Cicero4  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  witl  out  a 
tumultus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  a’so  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  wrar,8  because  the  results  were  of  less  con 
sequence,  though  the  fear  might  have  been  much 
greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
from  all  business  ( justitium),  and  all  citizens  were 
obliged  to  enlist,  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  (vacationes)  from  military  service  which 
were  enjoyed  at  other  times  6  As  there  was  not 
time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  manner, 
the  magistrates  appointed  to  command  the  army 
displayed  two  banners  (vexilla)  from  the  Capitol,  one 
red,  to  summon  the  infantry,  and  the  other  green, 
to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said,  “  Qui  rempublicam 
salvam  vult,  me  sequatur.”  Those  that  assembled 
took  the  military  oath  together,  instead  of  one  by 
one,  as  was  the  usual  practice,  whence  they  were 
called  conjurati,  and  their  service  conjuratio.1  Sol¬ 
diers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called  Tumultuarii 
or  Subitani* 

TU'NICA  (xiruv,  dim.  xirovloKog,  ^muvtop),  an 
under- garment.  The  chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
evdvpa  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ioni¬ 
an.  The  Dorian  chiton,  as  worn  by  males,  was  a 
short  woollen  shirt  without  sleeves  ;  the  Ionian  was 
a  long  linen  garment  with  sleeves.  The  under¬ 
garment,  afterward  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides9  speaks  as  if  the  long  linen 
garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his  time  was 
the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the  Lacedaimoni- 
ans,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty  that  this 
dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens  by  the  Ionians  of 
Asia.10  It  was  commonly  worn  at  Athens  during 
the  Persian  wars,  but  appears  to  have  entirely  gone 
out  of  fashion  about  the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which 
time  the  Dorian  chiton  was  the  under-garment  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  by  men  through  the  whole  of 
Greece.11 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  himation  (vid.  Pallium)  as  well  as  chi¬ 
ton.1*  Euripides13  incorrectly  calls  this  Doric  dress 
peplos,  and  speaks  of  a  Doric  virgin  as  govoirenXog. 
From  the  circumstance  of  their  only  wearing  one 
garment,  the  Spartan  virgins  were  called  yvpvai1* 
(vid.  Nudus),  and  also  povoxiruveg.16  They  appeared 
in  the  company  of  men  without  any  farther  cover¬ 
ing,  but  the  married  women  never  <  id  so  without 
wearing  an  upper  garment.  This  Doric  chiion  wag 
made,  as  stated  above,  of  woollen  stuff;  it  wai 
without  sleeves,  and  was  fastened  over  both  shoul- 

1.  (Cic.,  Phil.,  viii.,  1.)  — 2.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  ASn.,  ii.,  486; 

viii.,  1. — Festus,  s.  v.  Tumultuarii.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxv.,  1 ;  xli.,  6. 

— Cic.,  Phil.,  v.,  12.) — 4.  (Phil.,  viii.,  1.) — 5.  (e.  g.,  Liv.,  ii.,  26.) 

— 6.  (Cic.,  11.  cc. — Liv.,  vii  ,  9, 11,  28  ;  viii.,  20  ;  xxxiv.,  56.) — 7. 

(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  viii.,  1.)  —  8.  (Festus,  s.  v. — Liv.,  iii.,  30; 

x.,  21  ;  xl.,  26.) — 9.  (i.,  6.) — 10.  (Muller,  De  Mm.  Pol.,  p.  41.— 

Id.,  Dor.,  iv.,  2,  6  4.)  -11.  (Athen.,  xii.,  p.  512,  c.  —  Eustath..  p 

954,47. — Thucyd.,  1.  c. — Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1330.) — 12.  (Compart 

Herod.,  v.,  87. — Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hec.,  933.) — 13.  (Ilecub.,  1.  c 

— Androm.,  598.) — 14.  (Plut..  Lvc,lt.) — 15.  (Schol  ad  Eanj» 

[  Athen.,  xiii- ,  p.  589,/ 1 
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fleis  by  clasps  or  buckles  (iropirai,  nepovai),  which 
were  often  of  considerable  size.1  It  was  frequently 
so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knee,2  as  is  shown  in 
the  figure  of  Diana  on  p.  245,  who  is  represented 
as  equipped  for  the  chase.  It  was  only  joined  to¬ 
gether  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left  partly 
open  or  slit  up  (crx-.7Tbg  ^i'rwv3),  to  allow  a  free  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  limbs :  the  two  skirts  (irTipvyeg)  thus 
frequently  flew  open,  whence  the  Spartan  virgins 
»  ere  sometimes  called  <paii>op.7/pidtg,*  and  Euripides5 
*peaks  of  them  as  with 

yvpvolai  prjpolg  nai  neirhoig  uveipivoig. 

Examples  of  this  ax^rog  x'LTUV  are  frequently 
seen  in  works  of  art  :  the  following  cut  is  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum,  which  rep¬ 
resents  an  Amazon  with  a  chiton  of  this  kind  :  some 
parts  of  the  figure  appear  incomplete,  as  the  original 
is  mutilated.* 


The  Ionic  chiton,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  long  and 
loose  garment,  reaching  to  the  feet  {no^rippg),  with 
wide  sleeves  ( nopai ),  and  was  usually  made  of  linen. 
The  sleeves,  however,  appear  usually  to  have  cov¬ 
ered  only  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  for  in  ancient 
works  of  art  we  seldom  find  the  sleeve  extending 
farther  than  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  not  so  far. 
The  sleeves  were  sometimes  slit  up,  and  fastened 
together  with  an  elegant  row  of  brooches,7  and  it  is 
to  this  kind  of  garment  that  Bottiger8  incorrectly 
gives  the  name  of  oxiorog  xltuv-  The  Ionic  chiton, 
according  to  Herodotus,9  was  originally  a  Carian 
dress,  and  passed  over  to  Athens  from  Ionia.  The 
women  at  Athens  originally  wore  the  Doric  chiton, 
but  were  compelled  to  change  it  for  the  Ionic  after 
they  had  killed,  with  the  buckles  or  clasps  of  their 
dresses,  the  single  Athenian  who  had  returned  alive 
from  the  expedition  against  iEgina,  because  there 
were  no  buckles  or  clasps  required  in  the  Ionic 
dress.  The  Muses  are  generally  represented  with 
this  chiton.  The  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
Btatue  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Muse 
Thalia  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton.  The  peplum  has 
fallen  off  her  shoulders,  and  is  held  up  by  the  left 
hand.  The  right  arm,  holding  a  pedum,  is  a  modern 
restoration. 

Both  kinds  of  dress  were  fastened  round  the  mid¬ 
dle  with  a  girdle  ( vid .  Zona)  ;  and  as  the  Ionic  chiton 
was  usually  longer  than  the  body,  part  of  it  was 
drawn  up  s<  hat  the  dress  might  not  reach  farther 
than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  was  so  drawn  up 
overhung  or  overlapped  the  girdle,  and  was  called 
KLt'knog. 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  species  of  double  chiton,  called  di- 
irhoig,  SiTrXoidiov,  and  ppiSnrXotdiov.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  it  A'as  a  kind  of  little  cloak  thrown 
over  the  chiton,  in  which  case  it  would  be  an  amic- 

1.  (Herod. — Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  11.  cc.) — 2.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Psed., 
li.,  10,  p.  258.) — 3.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  55.) — 4.  (Id.,  1.  c.)— 5. 
(Andri'm.,  1.  c.) — 6.  (See  also  Mus.  Borb.,  iv.,t.  21.) — 7.  (iElian, 
V.  H..  i.,  18.)— 8.  (Kleine  Schr.,  iii.,  p.  56.)— 9.  (v.,  87,  88.) 


tus,  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  chiton;  Dm 
Becker  and  others  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  sep¬ 
arate  article  of  dress,  but  was  merely  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was  larger 
than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was 
therefore  thrown  over  the  front  and  back.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cuts1  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of 
this  garment  than  any  description. 


It  seems  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
whether  the  diploidion  formed  part  of  the  chiton,  or 
was  a  separate  piece  of  dress.  Those  writers  w’ho 
maintain  the  former  view  think  that  it  is  quite 
proved  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the  preceding  cut ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  since  the  chiton 
may  have  terminated  at  the  waist.  In  the  right- 
hand  figure  we  see  that  the  chiton  is  girded  round 
the  middle  of  the  body,  as  described  above,  and  that 
the  fold  which  overhangs  (icoXnog)  forms,  with  the 
end  of  the  diploidion,  a  parallel  line,  wrhich  was  al¬ 
ways  the  case.  This  is  also  plainly  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut  to  the  article  Umbraculum.  Since  the  diploidion 
was  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  buckles 
or  clasps,  it  was  called  knupig,  which  Miiller*  sup¬ 
poses,  from  Euripides  ( Hecub .,  553)  and  Athenani3 
(xiii.,  p.  608,  b.),  to  have  been  only  the  end  of  the 
garment  fastened  on  the  shoulder  ;  but  these  pas¬ 
sages  do  not  necessarily  prove  this,  and  Pollux* 
evidently  understands  the  word  as  meaning  a  gar¬ 
ment  itself. 

Besides  the  word  ^truv,  we  also  meet  with  the 
diminutives  x^uviaKog  and  x^tuviov,  the  former  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  by 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  v  orn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preserved.  A  ques¬ 
tion  arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a 
different  garment  from  the  chiton,  or  mean  merely 
a  smaller  one.  Many  modern  writers  think  that 

1.  (Mus.  Borbou.,  ii.,  t.  4,  6.) — 2  (ArchSol  der  Kunst,  $  339, 

4.) — 3.  (vii.,  49.) 
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the  chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (x iTuvianog) 
or  chemise  (jinovtov).  In  the  dress  of  men,  how¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case, 
since  we  find  xi-TovioKog  frequently  used  as  identical 
with  ^trcjv,  and  spoken  of  as  the  :nly  under-gar¬ 
ment  worn  by  individuals  (To  Iuutlov  /cat  rov 
Xctuv'iokov1 *).  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  fe¬ 
males  rrere  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (^trwi/t- 
ov)  under  their  chiton,  and  a  representation  of  such 
a  one  is  given  in  p.  599.* 

It  was  the  practice  among  most  of  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  over  the  chiton, 
but  frequently  the  chiton  was  worn  alone.  A  per¬ 
son  who  wore  only  a  chiton  was  called  povox'iruv 
( oIox'ituv 3),  an  epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins, 
as  explained  above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
who  wore  only  an  himation,  or  outer  garment,  was 
called  dxiruv.*  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the  earlier 
times,  wore  only  the  chiton  ;  and  when  it  became 
the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  wear  an 
outer  garment  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  effeminacy.8 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  a.re  applied 
to  the  different  kinds  of  chiton.  In  later  times,  the 
chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds,  the  dp<jupda- 
XaXog  and  the  iTepo/idaxalog,  the  former  the  dress 
of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves.*  The  a/upi- 
fiuaxaXog  appears  to  have  signified  not  only  a  gar¬ 
ment  which  had  two  sleeves,  but  also  one  which 
had  openings  for  both  arms  ;  while  the  hepopuaxa- 
Hof,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  a  sleeve,  or,  rather, 
an  opening  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with 
the  shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast,  uncovered, 
whence  it  is  called  egoplg,  a  representation  of  which 
is  given  on  page  426.  When  the  sleeves  of  the 
chiton  reached  down  to  the  hands,  it  seems  to  have 
been  properly  called  ^etpidwrof,7  though  this  word 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  used  as  equivalent 
r.O  (\fj.<j>Lfidaxa^°g-e  ( Vid .  Chiridota.) 

A  xL™v  bpOooTddiog  was  one  which  was  not  fast 
ened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  :9  a  <r roki- 
burog  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.’ 0 

On  the  subject  of  the  Greek  chiton  in  general,  see 
Muller,  Dorians,  iv.,  2,  §  3,  4.  —  Archaologie  der 
Kunst,  §  337,  339. — Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  309,  &c. 

The  tunica  of  the  Romans,  like  the  Greek  chiton, 
was  a  woollen  under  garment,  over  which  the  toga 
was  worn.  It  was  the  indumentum  or  indutus,  as 
opposed  to  the  amictus,  the  general  term  for  the 
toga,  pallium,  or  any  other  outer  garment.  {Vid. 
Amictus.)  The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  no 
other  clothing  originally  but  the  toga ;  and  when 
the  tunic  was  first  introduced,  it  was  merely  a  short 
garment  without  sleeves,  and  was  called  colobium.11 
It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men  to 
wear  tunics  with  long  sleeves  {manicata.)  and  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  feet  ( talares ).ls  Julius  Caesar,  however, 
was  accustomed  to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves, 
with  fringes  at  the  wrist  ( ad  manus  fimbriato 1S) ;  and 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  tunic  was  girded  ( cincta )  with  a  belt  or  girdle 
around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn  loose,  with¬ 
out  being  girded,  when  a  person  was  at  home,  or 


1.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Min.,  p.  368.  —  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  583,  21. — 
®scli.  in  Tim.,  p.  143. — Athen.,  xii.,  p.  545,  a.)  —  2.  (Compare 
Allien.,  xiii.,p.  590,/. — Aristoph.,  Lvsist.,  48, 150.) — 3.  (in Horn., 
Od.,  xiv.,489.) — 4.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  6,  t>  2. — ./Elian,  V.  H.,  vii., 
13. — Diod.  Sic.,  xi.,  26.)  —  5.  (Aristoph.,  Nub.,  964,  compared 
wi.lt  987.) — 6.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  47.) — 7.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12.) — 8. 
(Hesych.,  s.  v.  ’Ap0i/xa’<rxaXos.)—  9.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  vii.,  48. — 
Phot.,  Lex.,  p.  346,  Pers.) — 10.  (Pollux,  Onom.,  54. — Xen.,  Cy- 
rop.,  vi.,  4,  t)  2.) — 11.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  -<En.,  ix  , 
616.) — 12.  (Cic.,  Cat.,  \i.,  10.)  —13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  45.) 


wisr.ei  to  be  at  his  ease1  Hence  we  find  tne 
terms  cinctus,  praecinctus,  and  succinctus  applied, 
like  the  Greek  evfrvog,  to  ai  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  discinctus  to  one  who  was  idle  or  d  s- 
solute.* 

The  form  of  the  tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  repre- 
sented  in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In  works 
of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the  knee; 
it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  and  is  gilded  at  the  waist  (see  cuts,  p 
54,  667) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though  less  fre 
quently,  extend  to  the  hands  (cuts,  p.  112,  132.) 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tunics,  an  outer  and 
an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  corresponds  to  our  shirt  and  chemise. 
Varro*  says  that  when  the  Romans  began  to  wear 
two  tunics,  they  called  them  subucula  and  indusium, 
the  former  of  which  Bottiger4 * *  supposes  to  be  th6 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  it  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro8  referred  to  by  Becker,* 
as  if  Varro  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  subucula 
to  the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  indusium  or  intusium 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif¬ 
ficulties  It  appears,  however,  that  subucula  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men.’ 
The  word  inlerula  was  of  later  origin,  and  seems  to 
have  applied  equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both 
sexes.8  The  supparus  or  supparum  is  said  by  Fes- 
tus9  to  have  been  a  linen  vest,  and  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  subucula ;  but  Varro,10  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  outer  garment,  and  con¬ 
trasts  it  with  subucula,  which  he  derives  from  srb 
tus,  while  supparus  he  derives  from  supra.  The 
passage  of  Lucan'1  in  which  it  is  mentioned  does 
not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  it  was  an  outer  or 
under  garment,  but  would  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  former.  Persons  sometimes  wore 
several  tunics,  as  a  protection  against  cold  :  Augus 
tus  wore  four  in  the  winter,  besides  a  subucula.1* 

As  the  dress  of  a  man  usually  consisted  of  an 
under  tunic,  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  toga,  so  that  o* 
a  woman,  in  like  manner,  consisted  of  an  under 
tunic  ( tunica  intima13),  an  outer  tunic,  and  the  palla 
The  outer  tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  was  proper,/ 
called  stola  (vid.  Stola),  and  is  represented  in  the 
woodcut  on  page  926  ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  represents  a  Roman  empress  in  the  character 
of  Concordia,  or  Abundantia,  gives  a  better  idea  of 


1.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  1,  73. — Ovid,  Am.,  i.,  9,  41.) — 2.  (Ilor  Sal 

i.,  5,  6  ;  ii.,  6,  i 07. — Epod.,  i.,  34.) — 3.  (ap.  Non.,  jit.,  36  1 — 4 

(Sabina,  ii.,  p.  113.) — 5.  (L.  L.,  v.,  131,  ed.  Muller.)— 6.  Gel 

lus,  ii.,  p.  89.) — 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82. — Hor.,  Epist.,  I.,  i  95.) 

— 8.  (Apul.,  Florid.,  ii.,  p  32. — Metam.,  viii.,  p.  533,  ed.  Oi  J.— 

Vopisc.,  Prob.,4.)— 9.  (s.  v.)— 10.  (v.,  131.)— 11.  (ii..  361.)— 1* 

(Suet.,  Oc;av.,  82  )— 13.  (Gell.,  x.,  15.' 
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ft 8  form.1  Over  the  tunic  or  stola  the  palla  is 
thrown  in  many  folds,  but  the  shape  of  the  former 
is  still  distinctly  shown. 

The  tunics  of  women  were  larger  and  longer  than 
those  of  men,  and  always  had  sleeves ;  but  in  an¬ 
cient  paintings  and  statues  we  seldom  find  the 
sleeves  covering  more  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
arm.  An  example  of  the  contrary  is  seen  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico .*  Sometimes  the  tunics  were 
adorned  with  golden  ornaments  called  leria.* 3 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
toga,  were  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  Tunicati*  Persons  at  work 
laid  aside  the  toga ;  thus,  in  the  woodcut  on  p.  667, 
a  man  is  represented  ploughing  in  his  tunic  only.  A 
person  who  wore  only  his  tunic  was  frequently 
called  Nunus. 

Respecting  the  clavus  latus  and  the  clavus  an- 
gustus,  worn  on  the  tunics  of  the  senators  and 
equites  respectively,  see  Clavus  Latus,  Clavus 
Angustus. 

When  a  triumph  was  celebrated,  the  conqueror 
wore,  together  with  an  embroidered  toga  ( toga  pic- 
ta),  a  flowered  tunic  {tunica-  palmata),  also  called 
tunica  Jovis,  because  it  was  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.5  {Vid.  Triumphus,  p.  1017.) 
Tunics  of  this  kind  were  sent  as  presents  to  foreign 
kings  by  the  senate.6 

♦TYMPHA'ICA  TERRA  (T vptyaiur]  yi}),  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  earth,  which  would  appear,  from  the  account 
of  Theophrastus,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gypsum.7 

*TYPHE  ( Tv<p rj),  according  to  most  authorities, 
the  Typha  latifolia,  or  Reed  Mace.  It  is  different 
from  the  Ti<j>rj,  though  often  confounded  with  it.8 

TY'RANNUS  ( rvpavvoq ).  In  the  heroic  age  all 
the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchical,  the 
king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the  priest, 
he  judge,  and  military  chief.  These  were  the  7ra- 
'wai  {3aoi2.etai  of  Thucydides.9  In  the  first  two 

three  centuries  following  the  Trojan  war,  various 
causes  were  at  work  which  led  to  the  abolition,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  limitation  of  the  kingly  power.  Em¬ 
igrations,  extinctions  of  families,  disasters  in  war, 
civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned  among  these 
causes.  Hereditary  monarchies  became  elective ; 
the  different  functions  of  the  king  were  distributed ; 
he  was  called  dpx ov,  udapoq,  or  n pvraviq,  instead  of 
3aai.7i.evQ,  and  his  character  was  changed  no  less 
than  his  name.  Noble  and  wealthy  families  began 
to  be  considered  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  roy¬ 
alty  ;  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  sprang  up  oli¬ 
garchies  or  aristocracies,  which  most  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  that  succeeded  the  ancient  monarchies  were 
in  point  of  fact,  though  not  as  yet  called  by  such 
nanu,c  These  oligarchies  did  not  possess  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  social  happiness  or  stability.  The  princi¬ 
pal  families  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
greatest  share  of  power,  and  were  only  unanimous 
in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those  whose  station 
was  beneath  their  own.  The  people,  oppressed  by 
the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret  the  loss  of 
their  old  paternal  form  of  government,  and  were 
ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  attempt  to  re¬ 
store  it.  Thus  were  opportunities  afforded  to  am¬ 
bitious  and  designing  men  to  raise  themselves  by 
starting  up  as  the  champions  of  popular  right.  Dis¬ 
contented  nobles  were  soon  found  to  prosecute 
schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they  had  a  greater  chance 
of  success  if  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  fam¬ 
ily  Pisistratus  is  an  example ;  he  was  the  more 

1.  (Visconti,  Monum.  Gab.,  n.  34  — Bottiger,  Sabina,  tav.  x.) 

—  2.  (vol.  vii.,  tav.  3.)  —  3.  (Festus,  s.  v. —  Gr.  A r/pol.  Hesych., 

Suid.,  s.  v.)— 4.  (Cic.  in  Rull.,  ii.,  34. — Hor.,  Epist.,  i.,  7,  65.) — 

5.  (Liv.,  x.,  7. — Mart.,  vii.,  1. — Jut  ,  x.,  38.) — 6.  (Liv.,  xxx.,  15; 

xxxi.,  11.) — 7.  (Theophr.  De  Lapid.,  c.  110. — Adams,  Append., 

s.  v.) — 8.  (Theophr.,  H  P.,  i.,  5  ;  iv.,  10  —  Dioscor.,  iii.,  123. — 

Adams,  Append.,  s  v.) — 9.  (i.,  13.) 


acceptable  to  the  people  of  Athens  as  being  a  de 
scendant  of  the  family  of  Codrus.1  Thus  in  many 
cities  arose  that  species  of  monarchy  which  the 
Greeks  called  rvpavviq,  which  meant  only  a  despot¬ 
ism ,  or  irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man,  and 
which  frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccom¬ 
panied  with  any  recognised  military  title,  or  the 
reverence  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescrip¬ 
tion,  was  hailed  by  the  lower  orders  of  people  as  a 
good  exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  oligarchy.  All  tyrannies,  however,  were 
not  so  acceptable  to  the  majority ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot  to  farther  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracusan  Gamori,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace,  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon,  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  enabled  him  to  take 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  kingdom 
there.9  Sometimes  the  conflicting  parties  in  the 
state,  by  mutual  consent,  chose  some  eminent  man, 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dis¬ 
sensions,  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power  for  that  purpose,  either  for  a  limited  period 
or  otherwise.  Such  a  person  they  called  aiavyvyr7]q. 
{Vid.  Aisymnetes.)  A  similar  authority  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Solon  when  Athens  was  torn  by  the 
contending  factions  of  the  A idupioi,  Tlediaioi,  and 
ILdpaXoi,  and  he  was  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  Solon  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
and  some  of  his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the 
sovereignty ;  this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the 
constitutional  title  of  archon,  framed  his  celebrated 
form  of  polity  and  code  of  laws.3  The  legislative 
powers  conferred  upon  Draco,  Zaleucus,  and  Chi- 
rondas  were  of  a  similar  kind,  investing  them  wi  1 
a  temporary  dictatorship. 

The  rvpavvoq  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  aiavp.vijrriq,  inasmuch  as  he  was  not 
elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed  his 
elevation  to  some  coup  d'itat,  some  violent  move¬ 
ment  oi  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  body¬ 
guard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seizure  of  the 
citadel  ;4  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient 
king,  whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but 
on  inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment. 
The  power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  than 
that  of  a  tyrant ;  as  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  greater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king,  for  the  difference  between  the  two  names 
depended  on  title  and  origin,  and  not  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  was  exercised.5  The  name  of 
tyrant  was  originally  so  far  from  denoting  a  person 
who  abused  his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with 
cruelty,  that  Pisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides* 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  Herodo 
tus  says  he  governed  ovre  npaq  rdq  eovaaq  avvrap- 
dSqaq,  ovre  deo/ua  p.era7.7,d^aq,  kni  re  roiai  Kareoreuai 
sve/ie  TTjv  noTuv  Koaptuv  uaT^wq  re  nai  ev.7  There¬ 
fore  we  find  the  words  (Jaai2.evq  and  rvpavvoq  used 
promiscuously  by  the  Attic  tragedians  passim ,8  and 
even  by  prose  authors.  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
Lydian  Candaules  rvpavvoq,9  the  kingdom  of  Mace¬ 
donia  rvpavviq,10  and  Periander  of  Corinth  fiaailebq}1 
Afterward,  when  tyrants  themselves  had  become 
odious,  the  name  also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach, 
just  as  rex  did  among  the  Romans.19 

Among  the  early  tyrants  of  Greece,  those  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  Clisthenes  of  Sicyon,  grand 

1.  (Herod.,  v.,  65.) — 2.  (Id.,  vii.,  154,  155.) — 3.  (Id.,  i.,  29.- 
— Plut.,  Sol.,  c.  13,  &c. — Sch8niann,  Ant.  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.,p.  173.) 
—4.  (Herod.,  i.,  59.— Thucyd.,  i.,  126.) — 5.  (Anstot.,  Polit.,  vn 
8.) — 6.  (vi.,  54.) — 7.  (i.,  59.) — 8.  (See  the  argument  of  the  CEi 
pus  Tyrannus.) —  9.  (i,,  7.)  — 10.  (viii.,  137.)  — 11.  (iii,  - 
Compare  v.,  27,  92.) — 12.  (Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alt.,  I ,  i  ,  tit- 
288. — Thnlwall.  Gr.  Hist.,  i.,  p.  40’  404.) 
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lather  of  the  Athenian  Cnsthenes,  in  whose  family 
the  government  continued  for  a  century  after  its 
establishment  by  Orthagoras  about  B.C.  672  ;l  Cyp- 
selus  of  Corinth,  who  expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  B.C. 
655,  and  his  son  Periander,  both  remarkable  for 
their  cruelty ;  their  dynasty  lasted  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  ;*  Procles  of  Epidaurus  ;s  Panta- 
leon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the  thirty- fourth  Olym¬ 
piad,  depriving  the  Eleans  of  the  presidency  ;4 
Theagenes  of  Megara,  father-in-law  to  Cylon  the 
Athenian;6  Pisistratus,  whose  sons  were  the  last 
of  the  early  tyrants  on  the  Grecian  continent.  In 
Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the  principal 
were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his 
power  in  B.C.  568,  concerning  whose  supposed 
epistles  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ;  Theron 
of  Agrigentum  ;  Gelon,  already  mentioned,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Amilcar  the 
Carthaginian  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Salamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his  brother : 
the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.®  In  Grecian 
Italy  we  may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who 
reigned  B.C.  496  ;7  Clinias  of  Croton,  who  rose 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Pythagorean  league  (as 
to  which,  see  Polybius,8  Athenaeus,9  Thirlwall10). 
The  following,  also,  are  worthy  of  notice :  Poly  crates 
of  Samos;1'  Lygdamis  of  Naxos;1*  Histiaeus  and 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.13  Perhaps  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the  Greek  ty¬ 
rants,  as  they  were  connected  with  the  Persian 
monarchy.14 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tyranny  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog¬ 
nised  limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  tn  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  with  jeal¬ 
ousy  as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
often  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into  ex¬ 
ile  or  putting  them  to  death.  The  advice  given  by 
Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an  apt 
illustration  of  this.16  The  tyrant  usually  kept  a 
body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries,  by  aid  of  whom 
he  controlled  the  people  at  home ;  but  he  seldom 
ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of  giving  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  his  subjects  to  revolt.  The  Sicilian  sov¬ 
ereigns  form  an  exception  to  this  observation.16  He 
was  averse  to  a  large  congregation  of  men  in  the 
town,  and  endeavoured  to  find  rustic  employments 
for  the  populace,  hut  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge 
them  with  shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the 
better  sort  cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorn¬ 
ed  their  city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even 
passed  good  laws  Thus  Pisistratus  commenced 
building  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
laid  out  the  garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry 
kunself.  Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  the  tyrant,  to  pay  his  merce¬ 
naries,  and  maintain  his  state.  Pisistratus  had  the 
tithe  of  land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  twenti¬ 
eth.  ( Vid .  Telos.) 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tyranny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneracy  of 
the  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  indo¬ 
lence,  flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  where 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  seldom  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  son ;  partly  the  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  particular  men,  which  brought  them  all  into  dis¬ 


1  (Herod.,  v.,  67,  69.)— 2.  (Id.,  v-.  92.)  —  3.  (Id.,  iii.,  50,  52.) 
— 4  (Pans., vi.,  21,  22.)— 5.  (Thuc.yd.,  i.,  126.)— 6.  (Vid.  Ilerod., 
rii.  156,  165,  166.)— 7.  (Id.,  vi.,  23,  vii.,  165.)— 8.  (ii.,  39.)— 9. 
(xi  ,  p.522;  xiv.,  p.  623.)  —  10.  (ii.,  p  154.)  — 11.  (Herod.,  iii., 
39,  56,  120,  125.— Tlmcyd.,i.,  13.)— 12.  (Herod.,  i.,  61,  64.)— 13. 
(Id.,  iv„  137  ;  v.,  23,  30,  37  ;  vi ,  29.) — 14.  (Wachsiuuth,  Id.,  I., 
i- 274.) -15.  (Herod  v  ,  92  i  16.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  17.) 
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repute  ;  and  partly  the  growing  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  Greek  people,  who  began  to  speculate 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  discon¬ 
tented  with  a  form  of  government  which  had  no¬ 
thing  in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommend 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  genera¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  tyrannies  which  flourished  before 
the  Persian  war  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealous  probably  of  any 
innovation  upon  the  old  Doric  constitution,  especia.- 
ly  of  any  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her  own  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  states  of  Greece  by  means  of  the 
benefits  which  she  conferred.1  Upon  the  fall  of 
tyranny,  the  various  republican  forms  of  govern 
ment  were  established,  the  Dorian  states  generally 
favouring  oligarchy,  the  Ionian  democracy.* 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  pursue  any  historical 
narrative,  we  will  shortly  refer  to  the  revival  of  tyr¬ 
anny  in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Thessaly,  Jason  of 
Pheree  raised  himself,  under  the  title  of  Tayof,  B.C. 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  sway  over  most  of 
the  Thessalian  states  ;  but  this  power  ceased  with 
Lycophron,  B.C.  353.  {Vid.  Tagos.)  In  Sicily,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syracusans,  their  intestine  dis¬ 
cords,  and  the  fear  of  the  Carthaginian  invaders, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysius  to  the  chief  mili¬ 
tary  command,  with  unlimited  powers ;  by  means 
of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  B.C.  406, 
and  reigned  for  38  years,  leaving  his  son  to  succeed 
him.  The  younger  Dionysius,  far  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  his  father,  was  expelled  by  Dion,  after¬ 
ward  regained  the  throne,  and  was  again  expelled 
by  Timoleon,  who  restored  liberty  to  the  various 
states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  history  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Xenophon,  Hell.,  ii.,  2,  §  24. — Diodor., 
xiv.,  7,  46,  68,  72,  109  ;  xv.,  73,  74  ;  xvi.,  5,  16,  36, 
68,  69,  &c. — Plut.,  Dion,  and  Timol. — Wachsmuth, 
I.,  ii.,  316-326.)  With  respect  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arcliaenactidae  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and 
some  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  see 
Wachsmuth,  I.,  ii.,  329.  Lastly,  we  may  notice 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  who  is  panegyrized  by  Isoc¬ 
rates  ;  Plutarch  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Tauros- 
thenes  of  Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip 
against  the  Athenians.3  The  persons  commonly 
called  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  Athenian  laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  general 
feelings  of  the  people,  see  Prodosia. 

TTPANNFAOS  TPA4H'.  {Vid.  Prodosia.) 

TURFBULUM  {&v/i larr/piov),  a  Censer.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  sacrificed,  com¬ 
monly  took  a  little  frankincense  out  of  the  Acerra, 
and  let  it  fall  upon  the  flaming  altar.  {Vid.  Ara.) 
More  rarely  they  used  a  censer,  by  means  of  which 
they  burned  the  incense  in  greater  profusion,  and 
which  was,  in  fact,  a  small  movable  grate  or  Focu- 
LU8.4  The  annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  an  an- 


1.  (Thucyd.,  i.,  18.) — 2.  (Wachsmuth,  I.,  i.,  289. — Schomaim 
Id.,  84. 88-91.)— 3.  (Plut.,  Phoc.,  12.— Isocr.,  Evag.— Wachsmuth 
I.,  ii.,  330.) — 4  (iElian,  V.  H.,  x  i.,  51.) 
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went  painting,  shows  the  performance  of  both  of 
these  acts  at  the  same  time.  Winckelmann1 *  sup¬ 
poses  it  to  represent  Livia,  the  wife,  and  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Augustus,  sacrificing  to  Mars  in  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  safe  return  from  Spain.®  The  censer 
here  represented  has  two  handles,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  it  from  place  to  place,  and  it  stands  upon 
feet,  so  that  the  air  might  be  admitted  underneath, 
and  pass  upward  through  the  fuel. 

As  the  censer  was  destined  for  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  it  was  often  made  of  gold  or  silver,3  and 
enriched  with  stones  and  gems.4  We  find  a  silver 
censer  in  the  official  enumerations  of  the  treasures 
presented  to  the  Parthenon  at  Athens :  its  bars 
(diepeiapara ;)  were  of  bronze.5 

TU11MA.  ( Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

TURRIS  (nvpyoe),  a  Tower.  The  word  Tvptnc, 
from  which  comes  the  Latin  turns ,  signified,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionysius,6  any  strong  building  surround¬ 
ed  by  walls  ;  and  it  was  from  the  fact  of  the  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy  dwelling  in  such  places  that  the  same 
writer  supposes  them  to  have  been  called  Tyrseni- 
ans  or  Tyrrhenians,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  or  castles.  Turns,  in  the  old  Latin  language, 
seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  urbs.1  The  use 
of  towers  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  various. 

1.  Stationary  Towers. — 1.  Buildings  of  this  form 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as 
forming  by  themselves  places  of  residence  and  de¬ 
fence.  This  use  of  towers  was  very  common  in 
Africa.8  We  have  examples  in  the  tower  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  on  his  estate  between  Acholla  and  Thapsus,9 
the  turns  regia  of  Jugurtha,10  the  tower  of  a  private 
citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by  the  help 
of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  ;11  and  in  Spain,  the 
tower  in  which  Cn.  Scipio  was  burned.13  Such 
towers  were  common  in  the  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  Empire.13 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Acropolis  was  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Acropo¬ 
lis  at  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Messene,  and  many 
other  places.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  same  kind  were  the  tower  of 
•Vgathocles  at  Utica,14  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.15 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  murus  of  the  former  and  the 
vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  them  in  the  lines  (circumvallatio)  drawn  round  a 
besieged  town.  (Vid.  Vallum.)  They  were  gen¬ 
erally  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of  stative 
camps.  (Vid.  Porta.)  The  use  of  temporary  towers 
on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed  below. 

II.  Movable  Towers. — These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were  made 
30  that  they  could  l  e  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  to 
the  scene  of  operation :  these  were  called  folding 
towers  (rrop-yoi  nrimroi  or  kn rvygevoi,  tarres  plica- 
tiles,  or  portable  towers,  <j>opr)roi  nvp-yol)  The  other 


1.  (Mon.  lned.,  177.) — 2.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  14, 5.) — 3.  (Ep.  ad 
Heb.,  be.,  4.  —  Thucyd.,  vi.,  46.)  —  4.  (Herod.,  iv.,  162.  —  Cic., 

Verr.,  II ,  iv.,  21-24.)  —  5.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  i.,  p.  198, 
235,238.)  —  6.  (i.,  26.)  —  7.  (Polyb.,  xxvi.,  4. — Oottling,  Gesch. 

der  Rom.  Staatsv.,  p.  17.)— 8.  (Diod.  Sic.,  iii.,  49.— Itin.  Ant.,  p. 

4,  35,  with  W  esse  ling’s  notes.)  — 9.  (Liv.,  xxxiii.,  48.)  —10. 

Sail.,  Jug.,  103.) — 11.  (Appian,  Pun.,  117.) — 12.  (Id.,  Hisp.,  16.) 

13.  (Amm,  Marc.,  xxviii.,  2.) — 14.  (Appian,  Pun.,  14.) — 15. 

r-ph..  Bell.  Jud.,  v.,  5,  4  8.— Act.  Apostol.,  xxi.,  31.) 


sort  were  constructed  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driver 
up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were  called  turret 
ambulatories  or  subrotatce.  But  the  turns  plicatile* 
were  generally  made  with  wheels,  so  that  they  were 
also  ambulatories. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such  towers 
is  ascribed  by  Athenajus,  the  mechanician  (quoted 
by  Lipsius1),  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  I.  (B.C.  405).  Diodorus3  mentions  towers 
on  wheels,  as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of 
Motya.  He  had  before3  mentioned  towers  as  used 
at  the  siege  of  Selinus  (B.C.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip 
at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 
and  Diades.4  Heron5  ascribes  their  invention  to 
Diades  and  Chasreas,  Vitruvius6  to  Diades  alone, 
and  Athenseus7  says  that  they  were  improved  in 
the  time  of  Philip  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  Vi* 
truvius  states  that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  car¬ 
ried  about  by  the  army  in  separate  pieces. 

Appian  mentions  the  turres  plicatiles ,8  and  states 
that  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes  Cassius  took  such  tow¬ 
ers  with  him  in  his  ships,  and  had  them  set  up  on 
the  spot.9 

Besides  the  frequent  allusions  in  ancient  writers 
to  the  movable  towers  (turres  mobiles10),  we  have 
particular  descriptions  of  them  by  Vitruvius11  and 
Vegetius.13 

They  were  generally  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  weight,  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilta, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens  13  Their  height  was  such  as  to  overtop 
the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fortifications  of  the 
besieged  place.14  Vitruvius,15  following  Diades, 
mentions  two  sizes  of  towers.  The  smallest  ought 
not,  he  says,  to  be  less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide, 
and  one  fifth  smaller  at  the  top;  and  the  greater, 
120  cubits  high  and  23^  wide.  Heron,16  who  also 
follows  Diades,  agrees  with  Vitruvius  so  far,  but 
adds  an  intermediate  size,  half  way  between  the 
two,  90  cubits  high.  Vegetius  mentions  towers  of 
30,  40,  and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided 
into  stories  (tabulata  or  tecta),  and  hence  they  are 
called  turres  confabulates .17  Towers  of  the  three 
sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respectively  of  10, 
15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  decreased  in  height 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Diades  and  Chtereas, 
according  to  Heron,  made  the  lowest  story  seven 
cuhits  and  12  digits,  those  about  the  middle  five 
cubits,  and  the  upper  four  cubits  and  one  third. 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win 
dows,  of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Towers  were  made  of  six  stories,  and  even 
fewer.18  Those  of  10  stories  were  very  common.18 
but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if  ever,  mention¬ 
ed.  Plutarch30  speaks  of  one  of  100  cubits  high, 
used  by  Mithradates  at  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  The 
use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines  of  war 
(tormenta).  They  contained  balistae  and  catapults. 
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»nd  snngers  and  archers  were  stationed  in  chem 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.* 1 *  In  the  lowest 
story  wa.  a  battering-ram  {vid.  Akies),  and  in  the 
middle,  one  or  mote  bridges  ( pontes )  made  of  beams 
and  planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  ( scales )  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and,  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be¬ 
siegers  to  rush  upon  them. 

These  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (general¬ 
ly  six  or  eight),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to 
the  walls.  These  wheels  were  placed,  for  security, 
inside  of  the  tower. 

The  tower  uras  built  so  far  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy’s  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it.3  The  attempt  to  draw  them  for¬ 
ward  by  beasts  of  burden  was  sometimes  made,  but 
was  easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.3  They 
were  generally  brought  up  upon  the  Agger,4 *  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck  last 
or  fell  over  on  account  of  the  softness  of  the  agger.6 * 
They  were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  to  protect  the  soldiers  in  working  at  it.6 
When  the  tower  wras  brought  up  to  the  walls  with¬ 
out  an  agger,  the  ground  was  levelled  before  it  by 
means  of  the  Musculus. 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways : 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towers,  while  the  besiegers  slept.’ 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it.8 

3.  By  pushing  it  off,  by  main  force,  by  iron-shod 
beams,  assures  oi  trabes .9 

4.  By  breauuig  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  close  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Aries. 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall,  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterward  with  beams  and  planks, 
and  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary  wooden  tow¬ 
ers  on  the  walls.10  This  mode  of  defence  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either  the 
agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as  by 
Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum,11  or  a  smaller  tower 
was  constructed  within  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
and,  when  completed,  was  raised  by  screws  and 
ropes.12  On  these  towers  in  general,  see  Lipsius.13 

III.  Caesar14  describes  a  peculiar  sort  of  tower, 
which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Massilia,  and 
called  turns  latericia  or  laterculum.  It  partook 
somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a  fixed  and  of  a 
besieging  tower.  It  was  built  of  masonry  near  the 
walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the  besiegers  a  retreat 
from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the  enemy  ;  the  builders 
were  protected  by  a  movable  cover,  and  the  tower 
was  pierced  with  windows  for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  turres 
ambulatories  (excepting,  of  course,  the  wheels)  were 
constructed  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified  pla¬ 
ces  by  sea.16 

V.  Small  towers  carrying  a  few  armed  men  were 
placed  on  the  hack  of  elephants  used  in  battle.16 
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VI.  The  words  nvpyog  and  turns  are  appi  ef  t« 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  column.1  '  Vtd. 
Army,  Greek,  p.  101.) 

TUTE'LA.  {Vid.  Tutor.) 

TUTE'LJE  ACTIO.  {Vid.  Tutor,  p.  1030.) 

TUTOR.  The  difference  between  a  tutor  and 
tutela,  and  curator  and  curatela,  is  explained  in  the 
article  Curator. 

A  tutor  derived  his  name  a  “  tuendo"  from  pro¬ 
tecting  another  {quasi  tuitor).  His  power  and  office 
were  “  tutela ,”  which  is  thus  defined  by  Senius 
Sulpicius  :*  “  Tutela  est  vis  ac  potestas  in  capitz  hbe • 
ro  ad  tuendum  eum  qui  propter  cetatem  suan.  {sua) 
sponte  se  defender e  nequit  jure  civili  data  ac  pernussa." 
After  the  word  “  suam"  it  has  been  suggested  by 
Rudorff  that  something  like  what  follows  has  been 
omitted  by  the  copyists :  “  eamve  quae  propter  sex - 
um,”  a  conjecture  which  seems  very  probable.  The 
word  tutela  implies,  of  course,  the  existence  of  an 
object,  and  hence  tutela  expresses  both  the  status 
of  the  tutor  and  that  of  the  person  who  was  in  tu¬ 
tela. 

As  to  the  classification  of  the  different  kinds 
{genera)  of  tutela,  the  jurists  differed.  Some  made 
five  genera,  as  Quintus  Mucius ;  others  three,  as 
Servius  Sulpicius  ;  and  others  two,  as  Labeo.  The 
most  convenient  division  is  into  two  genera,  the  tu¬ 
tela  of  Impijberes  {pupilli,  pupillae),  and  the  tutela 
of  women. 

Every  paterfamilias  had  power  to  appoint  by  tes¬ 
tament  a  tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  they  were  males,  only  in  case  they  were 
impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  {nvbiles),  that  is,  above  twelve 
years  of  age.  Therefore,  if  a  tutor  was  appointed 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  tutela  on  at¬ 
taining  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  continued  in  tutela,  unless  she  was  re¬ 
leased  from  it  by  the  jus  iiberorum  under  the  Its 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  could  only  appoint 
a  tutor  for  his  grandchildren  in  case  they  would 
not,  upon  his  death,  come  into  the  power  of  their 
father.  A  father  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  postumi, 
provided  they  would  have  been  in  his  power  it 
they  had  been  born  in  his  lifetime.  A  man  could 
appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  manu,  and  for  his 
daughter-in-law  {nurus)  who  was  in  the  manus  of 
his  son.  The  usual  form  of  appointing  a  tutor  was 
this  :  “  Lucium  Titium  liberis  meis  tutorem  V”  A 
man  could  also  give  his  wife  in  manu  the  power  of 
choosing  a  tutor  {tuloris  optio) ;  and  the  optio  might 
be  either  plena  or  angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena 
optio  might  choose  (and  consequently  change)  her 
tutor  any  number  of  times ;  she  who  had  the  an¬ 
gusta  optio  was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number 
of  times  which  the  testator  had  fixed.  (Fid.  Tes 

TAMENTUM.) 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  tutor  is 
that  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  being  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Ancus,3  which  may  be  taken  to  prove  this 
much  at  least,  that  the  power  of  appoint  ng  a  tutor 
by  will  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of 
their  oldest  legal  institutions.  The  nearest  kins¬ 
men  were  usually  appointed  tutores  ;  and  if  a  testa¬ 
tor  passed  over  such,  it  was  a  reflection  on  their 
character,4  that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator 
himself  was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Persons  named 
and  appointed  tutores  by  a  will  were  tutores  dativi ; 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by  a 
will  were  tutores  optivi.6 


1.  (Gell.,  x.,  9.  —  Cato,  De  Re  Milit.  ap.  Fest.,  s.  v.  Serrt 
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If  the  testator  appointed  no  tutor  by  his  will,  the 
utete  was  given  by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  the  near¬ 
est  agnati,  and  such  tutores  were  called  legitimi. 
The  nearest  agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in  case 
of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  testator  dying  in¬ 
testate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was,  there¬ 
fore,  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a  duty 
imposed  on  them.  Persius* 1  alludes  to  the  claim  of 
the  tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A  son  who  was 
pubes  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a  son  who  was  im¬ 
pubes  ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who  was  pubes, 
the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  father’s  brother 
( patruus )  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  applied  to 
females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  lex  Claudia. 
If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same  degree, 
they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  the 
tutela  belonged  to  the  gentiles,  so  long  as  the  jus 
gentilicium  was  in  force.*  The  tutela  in  which  a 
freedman  was  with  respect  to  his  patronus  was  also 
legitima ;  not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the 
words  {lex)  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from 
the  lex  as  a  consequence  (per  consequentiam3) ;  for 
as  the  hereditates  of  intestate  liberti  and  libertae 
belonged  to  the  patronus,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be  tutors  in  the 
case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  heredi- 
tas  in  case  there  was  no  suus  heres.4 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  the  parent  or  coemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be¬ 
came  his  tutor  fiduciarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.*  ( Vid.  Emancipatio,  Fiducia.) 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  dativus  nor  le¬ 
gitimus,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  lex  Atilia,  by  the  praetor  ur- 
banus  and  the  major  part  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  in 
the  provinces,  in  such  cases,  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  presides  under  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Ju¬ 
lia  et  Titia.  (Vid.  Julia  Lex  et  Titia.)  If  a  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condicione 
or  ex  die  certo,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under  these 
leges  so  long  as  the  condition  had  not  taken  effect 
or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when  a  tutor 
had  been  appointed  absolutely  (pure),  a  tutor  might 
be  given  under  these  leges  so  long  as  there  was  no 
heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor  ceased  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  testament,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to  take  the  hereditas. 
If  a  tutor  was  captured  by  the  enemy,  a  tutor  was 
also  given  under  these  leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased 
to  be  tutor  as  soon  as  the  original  tutor  returned 
from  captivity,  for  he  recovered  his  tutela  jure  post- 
liminii. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  lex  Atilia,  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as,  for  instance, 
when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  the  praetor  ap¬ 
pointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between  a 
tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could  not 
give  the  necessary  authority  ( auctoritas )  to  the  acts 
of  those  whose  tutor  he  was  in  a  matter  in  which 
his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other  cases  in 
which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by  Ulpian.* 

Ulpian’s  division  of  tutores  is  into  legitimi,  sena- 
tus  consultis  constituti,  moribus  introducti.  His 
legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  become 
tutores  by  virtue  of  any  lex,  and  specially  by  the 
Twelve  Tables :  accordingly,  it  comprises  tutores 
in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed  by  testa¬ 
ment,  for  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  and  tutores  appointed  under  any  other  lex,  as 
the  Atilia.  Various  senatus  consulta  declared  in 
what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed :  thus  the 

1.  (ii.,  12.)  —  2.  (Compare  Gaius,  iii.,  17,  and  i.,  164.)  —  3. 
(Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11. )— 4.  (Gaius,  i.,  165.)— 5  (Compare  Gaius, 

i  166.  witl  TJlp  ,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  5.) — 6.  (Frag.,  tit.  11.) 


lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia  et  Poppuea, 
enacted  that  the  praetor  should  appoint  a  tutor  for  a 
woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  required  to  marry  by 
this  law,  “  ad  dotem  dandam,  dicendam,  promitten- 
damve,”  if  her  legitimus  tutor  was  himself  a  pupil¬ 
lus  :  a  senatus  consultum  extended  the  provision  tc 
the  provinces,  and  enacted  that  in  such  case  the 
praesides  should  appoint  a  tutor,  and  also  that,  if  a 
tutor  was  mutus  or  furiosus,  another  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purposes  of  the  lex.  The  case 
above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being  given  in  the  case 
of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and  his  ward,  is  the 
case  of  a  tutor  moribus  datus.  In  the  imperial  pe¬ 
riod,  from  the  time  of  Claudius,  tutores  extra  ordi- 
nem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls  also. 

Only  those  could  be  tutores  who  were  sui  juris, 
a  rule  which  excluded  women  among  other  persons 
A  person  could  not  be  named  tutor  in  a  testament 
unless  he  had  the  testamentifactio  with  the  testa¬ 
tor,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  as  peregrini. 
The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by  the  lex  Junia.1 
Many  persons  who  were  competent  to  be  tutores 
might  excuse  themselves  from  taking  the  office ; 
these  grounds  of  excuse  ( excusationes )  were,  among 
others,  age,  absence,  the  being  already  tutor  in 
other  cases,  the  holding  of  particular  offices,  and 
other  grounds,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Frag- 
menta  Vaticana.* 

The  power  of  the  tutor  was  over  the  property,  . 
not  the  person  of  the  pupillus ;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  which  gives  or  confirms  to  a 
testator  the  power  of  disposing  of  his  property,  uses 
the  phrase,  Uti  legassit  super  pecunia  tutelave  suet 
rei,  that  is,  the  tutela  of  the  property.  It  might  hap¬ 
pen  that  the  tutores,  from  their  nearness  of  blood 
and  other  causes,  might  have  the  guardianship  of 
the  impubes  ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  proper 
ty  of  the  impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  survived  ( custodia  matrum3).  In  a  case  men¬ 
tioned  by  Livy,4  where  the  mother  and  the  tutores 
could  not  agree  about  the  marriage  of  the  mother’s 
daughter,  the  magistratus  decided  in  favour  of  the 
mother’s  power  (secundum  parentis  arbitrium). 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  which  he  diminish 
ed  his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  was  a 
party  was  valid,  so  far  as  concerned  the  pupillus,  if 
it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently,  a  pupillus 
could  contract  obligationes  which  were  for  his  ad¬ 
vantage  without  his  tutor.*  The  tutor’s  office  was 
“  negotia  gerere  et  auctoritatem  interponere .”6  The 
negotiorum  gestio,  in  which  the  tutor  acted  alone, 
took  place  when  the  pupillus  was  an  infans,  or  ab¬ 
sent,  or  furiosus  :  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and 
improve  the  property,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  pupillus  was  no  longer 
infans,  he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  auctoritas 
of  his  tutor  :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the 
tutor  to  the  act  of  the  pupillus,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  render  it  a  legal  act.  Thus  it  was 
a  rule  of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus 
could  alienate  a  res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas 
of  a  tutor  :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  res  nec  man¬ 
cipi  without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not.7 
The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is  best  shown  by  the 
following  instance  :  if  his  debtor  paid  a  debt  to  the 
pupillus,  the  money  became  the  property  of  the 
pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not  released,  because 
a  pupillus  could  not  release  any  duty  that  was  due 
to  himself  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  for 
he  could  alienate  nothing  without  such  auctoritas, 
and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equivalent  to  parting 
with  a  right.  Still,  if  the  money  really  became  a 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  23.)— 2.  (123-247.) — 3.  (Ilur.,  Ep.,  i.,  I,  22.)— 1 
(iv.,  9.) — 5.  (Gaius,  iii.,  107.)  —6.  (Ulp  Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  25.) — 

7.  (Gaius,  ii.,  80.) 
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pan  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus,  or,  as  it  was 
expressed  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law,  si  ex  ea  pecunia  locupletior  f actus  sit,  and 
he  afterward  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might  answer 
his  demand  by  an  exceptio  doli  mali.1  The  subject 
of  the  incapacity  of  impuberes,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  is  farther  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  anicles  Impubes  and  Infans. 

The  tutela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or  capi¬ 
tis  diminutio  maxima  and  media  of  the  tutor.  The 
case  of  a  tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy 
has  been  stated.2  A  legitimus  tutor  became  dis¬ 
qualified  to  be  tutor  legitimus  if  he  sustained  a  capi¬ 
tis  diminutio  minima,  which  was  the  case  if  he  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  adopted  ;3  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  a  testamentary  tutor.  The  tutela  ceased 
by  the  death  of  the  pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capi¬ 
tis  diminutio,  as,  for  instance,  the  pupilla  coming 
in  manum  viri.  It  also  ceased  when  the  pupillus 
or  pupilla  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  which  in  the 
male  sex  was  fourteen,  and  in  the  female  was 
twelve.  (Fid.  Impubes.)  The  tutela  ceased  by  the 
abdicatio  of  the  testamentary  tutor,  that  is,  when 
he  declared  “  nolle  se  tutorem  esse."  The  tutor  legit¬ 
imus  could  not  get  rid  of  the  tutela  in  this  manner, 
but  he  could  effect  it  by  in  jure  cessio,  a  privilege 
which  the  testamentary  tutor  had  not.  The  person 
to  whom  the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called 
cessicius  tutor.  If  the  cessicius  tutor  died,  or  sus¬ 
tained  a  capitis  diminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela 
to  another  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio,  the  cessicia  be¬ 
came  extinguished.  Ulpian  adds,4  “as  to  what 
concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now  no  cessicia  tutela, 
for  it  was  only  permitted  to  transfer  by  the  in  jure 
eessio  the  tutela  of  females,  and  the  legitima  tutela 
of  females  was  done  away  with  by  a  lex  Claudia, 
except  the  tutela  patronorum.”  The  power  of  the 
legitimus  tutor  to  transfer  the  tutela  is  explained 
when  we  consider  what  was  his  relation  to  the  fe¬ 
male.  (Fid.  Testamentum.) 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated  when  he 
was  removed  from  the  tutela  as  suspectus,  or  when 
Lis  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  justa ;  but  in  both 
of  these  cases  a  new  tutor  would  be  necessary.5 

The  tutor,  as  already  observed,  might  be  removed 
from  his  office  if  he  was  misconducting  himself : 
this  was  effected  by  the  accusatio  suspecti,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables.5 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  pupillus  an 
action  against  tne  tutor  in  respect  of  any  misman¬ 
agement  of  his  property,  and  if  he  made  out  his 
case,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the  amount  of  the 
injury  done  to  his  property.  This  appears  to  be  the 
action  which  in  the  Pandect  is  called  rationibus  dis- 
trahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts  between 
the  tutor  and  his  pupillus.  There  was  also  the  ju¬ 
dicium  tutelae,  which  comprehended  the  actio  tutela} 
directa  and  contraria,  and,  like  the  actio  distrahendis 
rationibus,  could  only  be  brought  when  the  tutela 
was  ended.  The  actio  tutelae  directa  was  for  a 
general  account  of  the  property  managed  by  the  tu¬ 
tor,  and  foi  its  delivery  to  the  pupillus,  now  become 
pubes.  The  tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss 
through  dolus  malus,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by 
want  of  proper  care.  This  was  an  action  bonae 
fidei,  and,  consequently,  in  incertum.7  If  the  tutor 
was  condemned  in  such  a  judicium,  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  infamia.  ( Vid, .  Infamia.)  The  tutor 
was  entitled  to  all  proper  allowances  in  respect  of 
what  he  had  expended  or  done  during  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus.  The  tutor  had 

1.  (Gaius,  ii.,  84.  —  Cic.,  Top.,  1 1.)  —  2.  (Gains,  i.,  187.)  —  3. 

(Id.  i.  195. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  13.) — 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  8.) 
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the  actio  tutelae  contraria  against  the  pupill.s  lot 
all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses ;  and  he  might 
have  also  a  calumniae  judicium,  in  case  he  could 
show  that  the  pupillus  had  brought  an  action  against 
him  from  malicious  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  proper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  ip 
curatione,  the  praetor  required  the  tutor  or  curator 
to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  required  from 
testamentary  tutores,  because  they  had  been  select¬ 
ed  by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  curatores 
appointed  by  a  consul,  praetor,  or  praeses,  for  they 
were  appointed  as  being  fit  persons.1 

The  tutela  of  women  who  are  puberes  requires 
a  separate  consideration,  in  which  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  avoid  some  little  repetition. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  law  that  a  woman 
could  do  nothing  “sine  auctore,"  that  is,  without  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  legal  character.2 
The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  given  by  Cicero,3  by 
Ulpian,4  and  by  Gaius  ;*  but  Gaius  considers  the 
usual  reasons  as  to  the  rule  being  founded  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  sex  as  unsatisfactory  ;  for  women 
who  are  puberes  ( perfects  cetatis )  manage  their  own 
affairs,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  tutor  must  interpose 
his  auctoritas  ( dicis  causa),  and  frequently  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  praetor.5  Ulpian 
also  observes  :7  “  in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pupillae, 
tutores  both  manage  their  affairs  and  give  their 
|  auctoritas  (et  negatia  gerunt  et  aucloritatern  inter- 
\  ponunt) ;  but  the  tutores  of  women  (mulieres,  that 
is,  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their  auctori¬ 
tas.”  There  were  other  cases,  also,  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a  pu¬ 
pillus  or  pupilla.  The  object  of  this  rule  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  as  the  restriction  on  the  testa¬ 
mentary  power  of  women,  for  her  agnati,  who  were 
a  woman’s  legitimi  tutores,  were  interested  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  alienation  of  her  property. 

A  mulier  might  have  a  tutor  appointed  by  her 
father’s  testament,  or  by  the  testament  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  in  whose  hand  she  was.  She  might  also  re¬ 
ceive  from  her  husband’s  will  the  tutoris  optio. 
Women  who  had  no  testamentary  tutor  were  in 
the  tutela  of  their  agnati,  until  this  rule  of  law  was 
repealed  by  a  lex  Claudia,  which  Gaius8  illustrates 
as  follows :  “  a  masculus  impubes  has  his  fiater 
pubes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor ;  but  women 
(fcemince)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor.”  This  old  tu 
tela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ( legitima  tutela)  and  that 
of  manumissores  ( patronorum  tutela)  could  be  trans 
ferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  while  that  of  pupilli 
could  not,  “  being,”  as  Gaius  observes,  “  not  oner¬ 
ous,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of  puberty.” 
But,  as  already  suggested,  there  were  other  reasons 
why  the  agnati  could  part  with  the  tutela,  which  in 
the  case  of  patroni  are  obvious.  The  tutela  of 
patroni  was  not  included  within  the  lex  Claudia. 
The  tutela  fiduciaria  was  apparently  a  device  of  the 
lawyers  for  releasing  a  woman  from  the  tutela  legit 
ima,9  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained  after 
the  passing  of  the  lex  Claudia,  as  a  general  mode 
by  which  a  woman  changed  her  tutor.10  To  effect 
this,  the  woman  made  a  “  coemptio  jiduene  causa;" 
she  was  then  remancipated  by  the  coemptionator 
to  some  person  of  her  own  choice:  this  person 
manumitted  her  vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  tutor 
fiduciarius.  Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own 
familia  to  another,  and  her  agnati  lost  ail  claims 
upon  her  property,  and  her  tutor  fiduciarius  might 
be  compelled  by  the  praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to 
her  acts.11 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 

1.  (Gaius,  i.,  199.)  — 2.  (Lav.,  xxxiv.,  2.) — 3.  (Pro  Mureua,  c. 
12.) — 4.  (Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  1.)  —  5.  (Gaius,  i.,  190.) — 6.  (Id.  ib.) 
—  7.  (Frag.,  tit.  11,  s.  25.)  —  8.  (i.,  157.)  —  9.  (Ci:.,  l.u) — 19 
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lex  Atilia  w  en  there  was  no  tutor,  and  in  other 
eases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.1  The 
vestal  virgins  were  exempt  from  all  tutela ;  and 
both  ingenuae  and  libertinae  were  exempted  from 
tutela  by  the  jus  liberorum.2  The  tutela  of  faeminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  tutor  or  that 
of  the  woman,  and  by  her  acquiring  the  jus  liber¬ 
orum,  either  by  bearing  children  or  from  the  impe¬ 
rial  favour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  tutor  and  the  in 
jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  in  jure  cessio  was  in 
jse)  merely  effected  a  change  of  tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillas  in  hav- 
ng  a  capacity  to  manage  their  affairs,  and  only  re¬ 
tiring  in  certain  cases  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  tutores  could  not  be  compelled,  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  very  special  cases,  to  give  their  auc¬ 
toritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  the 
woman’s  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it  might 
come  to  their  hands.3  Other  tutores  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  their  auctoritas.  The  special  cases 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  required 
were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  “  lege,”  or  in  a  legit- 
imum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind  herself  by 
a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  civil  act,  or  per¬ 
mitting  her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contubernium  with 
the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alienating  a  res  man- 
cipi.  Among  civil  acts  ( civilia  negotia)  was  the 
making  of  a  testament,  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
stated  in  the  article  Testamentum.  Libertae  could 
not  make  a  will  without  the  consent  of  their  pa¬ 
troni,  for  the  will  was  an  act  which  deprived  the 
patron  of  his  rights4  as  being  a  legitimus  tutor. 
Gaius  mentions  a  rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which 
those  who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum 
tabulas  non  jure  factas  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestato.  He 
adds,  this  rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of 
males,  and  also  of  fceminse  who  had  not  performed 
the  ceremony  of  mancipatio  or  nuncupatio  ;  but  he 
does  not  dec  iti®  wksther  it  applies  to  the  testaments 
of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ; 
and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  exercised  the 
legitima  tutela  of  parents  or  patroni,  but  tutors  of 
the  other  kind  ( alterius  generis*),  who  could  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman’s  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  rescript. 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to  the 
debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  res  nec  man¬ 
cipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  ;  if,  however, 
she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  affected  to  re¬ 
lease  the  debtor  by  acceptilatio,  this  was  not  a  valid 
release  to  him.6  She  could  not  manumit  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.7  Gaius®  states  that  no 
alienation  of  a  res  mancipi  by  a  mulier  in  agnato- 
rum  tutela  was  valid  unless  it  Was  delivered  with 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  which  he  expresses  by 
saying  that  her  res  mancipi  could  not  otherwise  be 
the  object  of  usucapion,  and  that  this  was  a  provis¬ 
ion  of  the  Twelve  Tables.9  In  other  cases,  if  a 
res  mancipi  was  transferred  by  tradition,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  usu¬ 
capion  ( vid .  Usucapio);  but  in  the  case  of  a  wom¬ 
an’s  res  mancipi,  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  was 
required  in  order  that  usucapion  might  be  effected. 
In  another  passage10  Gaius  observes  that  a  woman 
cannot  alienate  her  res  mancipi  without  the  auc¬ 
toritas  of  her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal 
act  ®f  mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas ; 


1.  (Gaius,  i.,  173,  &c.  —  U  p.,  Frag.,  tit.  11.)  —  2.  (Gaius,  i., 
145,194.) — 3.  (Id.,  192.) — 4.  (Id.,  iii., 43.) — 5.  (Compare  ii.,  122, 
and  i.,  194,  195.)  —  6.  (Cic.,  Top.,  ll.  —  Gaius,  ii.,  83,  85  ;  iii., 
171.) — 7.  (Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  1,  s.  17. — Compare  Cic.,  Pro  M.  Coel., 
c.  29.)— 8.  (ii.,  47.)— 9  (ii.,  47.)— 10.  (ii.,  80  1 


and  such  act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  wan! 
of  his  auctoritas,  as  appears  from  the  other  passage. 
The  passage  of  Cicero2  is  in  accordance  with  Gaius  ; 
but  another3  is  expressed  so  vaguely,  that,  though 
the  explanation  is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear, 
it  seems  exceedingly  doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly 
understood.  The  possibility  of  usucapion,  when 
there  was  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor,  appears  from 
Gaius ;  but  it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should 
deny,  generally,  the  possibility  of  usucapion  of  a 
woman’s  property  when  she  was  in  legitima  tu¬ 
tela.  The  passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble  on  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  trans¬ 
fer  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  and  on  the 
farther  supposition  of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessa¬ 
ry  to  state  the  particular  facts  of  a  case  which  must 
have  been  known  to  Atticus.4 

The  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  not  required  in  the 
case  of  any  obligatio  by  which  the  woman’s  condi¬ 
tion  was  improved,  but  it  was  necessary  in  cases 
where  the  woman  became  bound.5  If  the  woman 
wished  to  promise  a  dos,  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor 
was  necessary.6  By  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  woman 
was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  a  pupillus,  she  might 
apply  to  the  praetor  urbanus  for  a  tutor  who  should 
give  the  necessary  auctoritas  in  the  case  of  a  dos 
constituenda.7  As  a  woman  could  alienate  res  nec 
mancipi  without  the  consent  of  a  tutor,  she  could 
contract  an  obligation  by  lending  money,  for  by  de¬ 
livery  the  money  became  the  property  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  A  senatus  consultum  allowed  a  woman  to 
apply  for  a  tutor  in  the  absence  of  her  tutor,  un¬ 
less  the  tutor  was  a  patronus  ;  if  he  was  a  patro- 
nus,  the  woman  could  only  apply  for  a  tutor  in  cr- 
der  to  have  his  auctoritas  for  taking  possession  oi  aE> 
hereditas  ( ad  hercditalcm  adeundam )  or  contracting 
a  marriage. 

The  tutela  of  a  woman  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  the  tutor  or  that  of  the  woman  ;  by  a 
marriage,  by  which  she  came  in  manum  viri ;  by  the 
privilege  of  children  ( jus  liberorum) ;  by  abdicatio, 
and  also  by  the  in  jure  cessio,  so  long  as  the  agna- 
torum  tutela  was  in  use :  but  in  these  last  two 
cases  there  was  only  a  change  of  tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  against  her  tu¬ 
tor  in  respect  of  his  tutela,  for  he  had  not  the  ne- 
gotiorum  gestio,  but  only  interposed  his  auctoritas.® 

(The  most  recent  and  the  most  complete  work  on 
the  Roman  tutela  is  said  to  be  by  Rudorff,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  which  appears  to  be  given  by  Rein,  Das 
Rom.  Privatrecht,  p.  239,  &c.,  Dig.  26  and  27). 

TU'TULUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  pile  of  hair 
on  a  woman’s  head.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
the  Roman  ladies  to  have  this  part  of  the  hair  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  whence  we  read  in  an 
inscription  of  an  ornatrix  a  tutulo.9  Sometimes  the 
hair  was  piled  up  to  an  enormous  height.10  The 
tutulus  seems  to  have  resembled  very  much  the 
Greek  Kopvpfjog,  of  which  a  representation  is  given 
in  the  woodcut  on  p.  314. 

The  flaminica  always  wore  a  tutulus,  which  was 
formed  by  having  the  hair  plaited  up  with  a  purple 
band  in  a  conical  form.11 

TWELVE  TABLES.  In  the  year  B.C.  462,  the 
tribune  C.  Terentillus  Arsa  proposed  a  rogation 
that  five  men  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  a  set  of  laws  to  limit  the  imperium  of 
the  consuls.12  The  patricians  opposed  the  measure, 
but  it  was  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the 
following  year  with  some  modifications :  the  new 


I.  (ii.,  47.) — 2.  (Pro  Flacco,  c.  34.) — 3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  5.)— 4. 
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111.,  108. — Ulp.,  Frag.,  tit.  11,  s  27. — Cic.,  Pro  Csecm.,  25.) — 6. 

(Cic.,  Pro  Flacc.,  35.) — 7.  (Gaius,  i.,  178.  —  Ulp-,  Frag.,  tit.  11, 

s.  20.)— 8.  (Gaius,  i.,  191.) — 9.  (Gruter,  579,  3.)  — 10.  (Lucan, 
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rogation  proposed  that  ten  men  should  be  appointed 
(legum  latores)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patrieii,  who 
w  ere  to  make  laws  for  the  advantage  of  both  ranks, 
and  for  the  “equalizing  of  liberty,”  a  phrase  the 
unport  of  which  can  only  be  understood  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  ranks.1  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionysius,®  in  the  year  B.C.  454  the  sen¬ 
ate  assented  to  a  plebiscitum,  pursuant  to  which 
commissioners  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the 
Greek  cities  generally,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  their  laws.  Three  commissioners 
were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of 
the  commissioners,  B.C.  452,  it  was  agreed  that 
persons  should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of 
laws  (decemviri  legibus  scribundis),  but  they  were 
to  be  chosen  only  from  the  patricians,  with  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  should  be  re¬ 
spected  by  the  decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  law's.3 
In  the  following  year  (B.C.  451)  the  decemviri 
were  appointed  in  the  comitia  centuriata,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  their  office  no  other  magistratus 
were  chosen.  The  body  consisted  of  ten  patricians, 
including  the  three  commissioners  who  had  been 
sent  abroad ;  Appius  Claudius,  consul  designatus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  body.  The  Ten  took  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  turn,  and  the  insignia  of 
office  were  only  used  by  him  who  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  directed  the  administration.4  Ten  tables  of 
laws  were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  be¬ 
ing  approved  by  the  senate,  were  confirmed  by  the 
comitia  centuriata.  As  it  was  considered  that 
some  farther  law's  were  wanted,  decemviri  were 
again  elected  B.C.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  Clau¬ 
dius  and  his  friends  ;  but  the  second  body  of  decem¬ 
viri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  to  Dionys¬ 
ius, 5  but  Livy6  speaks  only  of  patricians.  Two 
more  tables  w'ere  added  by  these  decemviri,  which 
Cicero7  calls  “  Dace,  tabula  iniquarum  legum."  The 
provision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
patres  and  the  plebs  is  referred  to  the  eleventh 
table.8  The  w'hole  Twelve  Tables  were  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  consulship  of  L  Valerius  and  M.  Ho- 
ratius,  after  the  downfall  of  the  decemviri,  B.C. 
449. 9  This,  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code,  re¬ 
mained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thou¬ 
sand  years,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian.  The 
Twelve  Tables  are  mentioned  by  the  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  under  a  great  variety  of  names  :  Leges  Decem- 
virales,  Lex  Decemviralis,  Leges  XII.,  Lex  XII. 
Tabularum  or  Duodecim,  and  sometimes  they  are 
referred  to  under  the  names  of  leges  and  lex  sim¬ 
ply,  as  being  pre-eminently  The  Law. 

The  laws  wrere  cut  on  bronze  tablets  and  put  up 
in  a  public  place.10  Pomponius11  states  that  the  first 
Ten  Tables  were  on  ivory  ( tabula  eborea ):  a  note 
of  Zimmern13  contains  references  to  various  author¬ 
ities  w’hich  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  necessary 
to  reconstruct  the  tables.13  It  is  not  said  that  there 
had  been  two  or  more  original  copies,  though,  if  the 
custom  of  placing  laws  in  the  aerarium  was  then 
in  use,  there  may  have  been  two  copies  at  least. 
But  w'hether  there  was  only  one  copy,  or  whether 
that  was  found  after  the  conflagration,  the  tw'elve 
were  in  some  way  restored,  and  the  Romans  of  the 
age  of  Cicero  had  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  the  collection  which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modern 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 


1.  (Liv.,  ii.,  10.— Dionys.,  x.,  3.)  —  2.  (x.,  58,  62.)  —  3.  (Liv., 
iii.,  32,  &c.) — 4.  (Liv.,  iii.,  33.) —  5.  (x.,  58.)  —  6.  (iv.,  3.) — 7. 
(De  Rep.,  ii.,  37.) — 8.  (Dirksen,  Uebers.,  <fcc.,  p.  740.) — 9.  (Liv., 
iii,  54,  57.) — 10.  (Liv.,  iii.,  57.  —  Diod.,  xii.,  56.)  —  11.  (Dig.  1, 
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subject  in  me  most  uncritical  manner,  and  ivith  ut* 
ter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mission 
to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fact  rests  on  as  much  and 
as  good  evidence  as  most  other  fact?  of  the  same 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable,  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commissioners  brought 
back  with  them.  It  is  farther  said  that  Hermodo- 
rus,  an  Ephesian  exile,  aided  the  decemviri  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  Twelve  Tables,  though  his  assistance 
would  probably  be  confined  to  the  interpretation  oj 
Greek  laws,  as  it  has  been  suggested.1 *  This  tradi¬ 
tion  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  a  statue  having 
been  erected  in  the  comitium  at  Rome  in  memory 
of  Hermodorus ;  but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  ot 
Pliny.® 

The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  jus  publicum  and  the  jus  privatum 
( fans  publici  privatique  juris3).  The  jus  publicum 
underwent  great  changes  in  the  course  of  yeais, 
but  the  jus  privatum  of  the  Twelve  Tables  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  state. 
Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  (ut  carmen  necessarium)  when  a  boy  ;4  but 
he  adds  that  this  practice  had  fallen  into  disuse 
when  he  wrote,  the  Edict  having  then  become  ol 
more  importance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were 
ever  formally  repealed,  but  that  the  jus  praetorum 
grew  up  by  the  side  of  them,  and  mitigated  their 
rigour.  There  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  which  po3- 
itive  legislation  interfered  with  them,  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  legis  actionis ;  but  the  Twelve  Tables 
themselves  were  never  repealed.  The  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  precision  of  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  tad  of 
the  propriety  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed.5  That  many  of  their  provisions  should 
have  become  obscure  in  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  the  change  which  language  undergoes,  is  noth:ng 
surprising  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  ol 
the  old  law  should  often  have  seemed  unnecessa¬ 
rily  harsh  in  a  later  age.6  So  <ar  as  we  can  form  a 
judgment  by  the  few  fragments  which  remain,  the 
enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity  and 
archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  ^Elius  Paitus  Catus,  in  his  Tripartita,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work  exist¬ 
ed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Vid.  Jus  .'Elianum.) 
Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Ta¬ 
bles,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Gelhus.7 
Gaius  also  wrote  a  comment  on  the  Tables  in  six 
books  (ad  legem  xii.  tabularum ),  twenty  fragments  ot 
which  are  contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by 
Hommelius  in  his  Palingenesia.8  There  were  also 
other  commentaries  or  explanations  of  the  law's  ot 
the  Twelve  Tables.9 

The  notion  which  has  sometimes  been  entertain¬ 
ed,  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body  ot 
rules  of  law'  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence,  and  is  inconsistent  with  all  that  we  know 
of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.  It  is  more  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a  written  form 
a  large  body  of  customary  law',  w'hich  wrould  be  an 
obvious  benefit  to  the  plebeians,  inasmuch  as  the 
patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law.  One  ol 
the  last  two  tables  contained  a  provision  which  al¬ 
lowed  no  connubium  between  patricians  and  plebe¬ 
ians  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  w'hether  this  wTas  a  new 
rule  of  law  or  a  confirmation  of  an  old  rule.  The 
latter  seems  the  more  probable  supposition  ;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  ob- 
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jects  of  this  legislation  to  put  the  two  classes  on 
the  same  fooling.  Modern  writers  often  speak  in¬ 
accurately  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  and  of  the 
decemviri  as  enacting  laws,  as  if  the  decemviri  had 
exercised  sovereign  power  ;  but  they  did  not  even 
affect  to  legislate  absolutely,  for  the  Ten  Tables 
were  confirmed  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  or  the 
sovereign  people,  or,  as  Niebuhr  expresses  it,  “  when 
the  decemvir,  had  satisfied  every  objection  they 
deemed  reasonable,  and  their  work  was  approved 
by  the  senate,  they  brought  it  before  the  centuries, 
whose  assent  was  ratified  by  the  curies,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  happy  auspices.”1  The  two  new  tables  were 
confirmed  in  the  same  way,  as  we  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.*  It 
makes  no  difference  that  the  sovereign  people  did  not 
vote  on  the  several  laws  included  in  the  Tables : 
such  a  mode  of  legislation  would  have  been  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conform¬ 
able  to  the  usage  of  ancient  commonwealths.  How 
far  the  decemviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or 
otherwise,  to  carry  such  particular  measures  as 
they  wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different 
question  :  but  in  form  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the 
Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  decemviri  are 
improperly  called  legislators  :  they  might  be  called 
code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  im- 
bodying  of  the  customary  law  in  waiting,  to  admit 
that  many  provisions  were  also  introduced  from  the 
laws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
law  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  law 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people.  Thus  Gaius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Collegia,3 * 
says  that  the  members  of  collegia  may  make  what 
terms  they  please  among  themselves,  if  they  there¬ 
by  violate  no  publica  lex ;  and  he  adds,  this  lex 
seems  to  be  taken  from  one  of  Solon’s,  which  he 
quotes.  And  in  another  passage,  when  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  actio  finium  regundorum,*  he  refers  to  a 
law  of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to 
boundaries.  It  is  a  possible  case  that  the  Romans 
had  no  written  law  before  the  enactment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  except  a  few  leges,  and,  if  this  is 
so,  the  prudence  of  applying  to  those  states  which 
had  bodies  of  written  law,  if  it  were  only  as  samples 
and  patterns  of  the  form  of  legislation,  is  obvious. 

The  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  often 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  Uebersicht  der  bisherigcn  Ver- 
suche  zur  Kritik  und  Herstellung  des  Textes  der 
Zwolf-Tafel-Fragmente,  Leipzig,  1824.  Zimmern’s 
Geschichte,  &c.,  contains  references  to  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  on  this  subject. 

TY  MPANUM  ( Tvfiixavov ),  a  small  drum  carried  in 
the  hand.  Of  these,  some  resembled  in  all  respects 
a  modern  tambourine  with  bells.  Others  presented 
a  flat,  circular  disk  on  the  upper  surface,  and  swell¬ 
ed  out  beneath  like  a  kettle-drum,  a  shape  which 
appears  to  be  indicated  by  Pliny  when  he  describes 
a  particular  class  of  pearls  in  the  following  terms  : 

“  Qmbus  una  tantum  est  facies ,  et  ab  ea  rotunditas, 
aversis  planities ,  ob  id  tympania  vocantur Both 
forms  are  represented  in  the  cuts  below.  That 
upon  the  left  is  from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii,6 
that  on  the  light  from  a  fictile  vase  and  here  the 
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convexity  on  the  under  side  is  distinctly  sa  n  Tj m 
pana  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  oxm1  or  of 
asses,2  were  beaten3  with  a  stick*  or  with  the 
hand5  (see  cuts),  and  were  much  employed  in  all 
wild,  enthusiastic  religious  rites,*  especially  the  or¬ 
gies  of  Bacchus  and  of  Cybele,7  and  hence  Plautus' 
characterizes  an  effeminate  coxcomb  as  “  Mcechum 


malacum,  cincinnalum,  umbraticolam,  tympa'iotribam.’' 
According  to  Justin,9  they  were  used  by  tht,  Par- 
thians  in  war  to  give  the  signal  for  the  onset. 

2.  A  solid  wheel  without  spokes  for  luvvy  wag¬ 
ons,10  such  as  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  vage  781 
These  are  to  this  day  common  in  the  ruf  3  carts  01 
southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  Mr.  Fellows,11  from 
whose  work  the  figure  below  is  copied,  found  them 
attached  to  the  farm  vehicles  of  Mysia.  “  The 
wheels  are  of  solid  blocks  of 
wood  or  thick  planks,  gener¬ 
ally  three,  held  together  by  an 
iron  hoop  or  tire  ;  a  loud  creak¬ 
ing  noise  is  made  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  galled  axle,”  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  commentary  on  the 
ustridentia  plaustra"  of  Virgil.12 

3.  Hence  wheels  of  various  kinds,  a  sort  of  crane 
worked  by  a  wheel  for  raising  weights,13  a  wheel 
for  drawing  water,1*  a  solidtoothed  wheel  forming 
part  of  the  machinery  of  a  mill,15  and  the  like. 

4.  An  ancient  name  for  round  plates  or  chargers, 
such  as  were  afterward  called  lances  and  stater  ce.16 

5.  An  architectural  term,  signifying  the  flat  sur¬ 
face  or  space  within  a  pediment,  and  also  the  square 
panel  of  a  door.17 

6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  malefactors,  and 
also  a  beating- post  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greex  verbs  Tvynavi&iv  and 
inroTv/iTcavi(eiv  are  formed.18 


U.  V. 

VACA'NTIA  BONA.  (Vid.  Bona  Vacantia. . 

VACA'TIO.  ( Vid .  Army,  Roman,  p.  102  ;  Em¬ 
eriti.) 

*VACCINTUM,  most  probably  the  Delphinium 
Ajacis,  or  Larkspur.  ( Vid.  Hyacinthus.) 

VADIMO'NIUM,  VAS.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  18.; 

VAGI'NA.  (Vid.  Gladius.) 

VALETILE  LEGES,  proposed  by  the  consul  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  B.C.  508,  enacted,  1.  That  who 
ever  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  royal  power 
should  be  devoted  to  the  gods,  together  with  his 
substance  ;19  and,  2.  That  whoever  was  condemned 
by  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  to  be  put  to  death, 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  342. — Stat.,  Theb.,  ii.,  78.) — 2.  (Phsedr., 
iii.,  20,  4.; — 3.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  68.) — 4.  (Phaedr.,  1.  c.) — 5.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  iv.,  30.) — 6.  (Aristoph.,  Lysist.,  i.,  387.) — 7.  (Catull.,  lxiv., 
262.  —  Claud.,  De  Cons.  Stilich.,  iii.,  365.  —  Lucret..  ii.,  618.  — 
Catull.,  lxiii.,  8.  — Virg.,  JEn.,  ix.,  619.  —  Claud.,  Eutrop.,  i., 
278. — Compare  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  630,  652.) — 8.  (True.,  ii.,  7 
49.)  —  9.  (xli.,  2.)  — 10.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  444.) — 11.  (Exc.  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  72.)  — 12.  (Georg.,  iii.,  536.)  —  13.  (Lucret.,  iv., 
903. — Vitruv.,  x.,  4.) — 14.  (Id.,  x.,  15.)  —  15.  (Id.,  x.,  9,  10.) 
— 16.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  52.) — 17  (Vitruv.,  iii.,  3  ;  iv.,  6.)  — 
18.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Plut.,  476. --St.  Paul,  Ep.  to  Hebrew^ 
xi.,  35.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  viii.,  ’y0  ) —  19.  (Liv.,  ii.,  ®  —  Plut. 
Publ  .  11.  1®  ' 
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to  be  scourged,  or  to  be  fined,  she uld  possess  the 
right  of  appeal  ( provocatio )  to  the  people.1 * *  Niebuhr* 
has  pointed  out  that  the  patricians  possessed  pre¬ 
viously  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate  to  their  own  qouncil  the  curies,  and  that, 
therefore,  this  law  of  Valerius  only  related  to  the 
plebeians,  to  whom  it  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  plebeian  tribes,  and  not  to  the  centuries.  This 
serei  is  to  be  proved  by  a  passage  of  Dionysius,*  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Va¬ 
lerian  family  respecting  the  right  of  appeal  are 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  chief  safeguards  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  plebs.4  The  right  of  appeal  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  mile  from  the  city,4  where  the 
unlimited  imperium  began,  to  which  the  patricians 
were  just  as  much  subject  as  the  plebeians. 

VALE'RLE  ET  HORA'TLE  LEGES  were 
three  laws  proposed  by  the  consuls  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  B.C.  449,  in  the  year  after  the  decem- 
virate.  1.  The  first  law  is  said  to  have  made  a 
plebiscitum  binding  on  the  whole  people,  respecting 
the  meaning  of  which  expression  see  Plebiscitum. 
2.  The  second  law  enacted  that  whoever  should 
procure  the  election  of  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
should  be  outlawed,  and  might  bp  killed  by  any  one 
with  impunity.*  3.  The  third  law  renewed  the 
penalty  threatened  against  any  one  who  should 
harm  the  tribunes  and  the  sediles,  to  whom  were 
now  added  the  judges  and  decemvirs  (“  Ut  qui 
tribunis  plebis,  cedilibus,  judicibus,  decemviris  nocuis- 
set,  ejus  caput  Jovi  sacrum  esset,  familia  ad  eadem 
Ccreris  liberi  liber aque  venum  irct"'1).  There  has 
been  considerable  dispute  as  to  who  are  meant  by 
the  “  iudices”  and  “  decemviri”  in  this  passage.  Ar¬ 
nold*  supposes  that  they  refer  to  two  new  offices, 
which  were  to  be  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders  the  “judices”  being  two  supreme  magis¬ 
trates.  invested  with  the  highest  judicial  power,  and 
discharging  also  those  duties  afterward  performed 
by  the  censors,  and  the  “  decemviri”  being  ten  trib¬ 
unes  of  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  military  power 
of  the  consuls  was  transferred.  Niebuhr9  supposes 
the  centumviri  to  be  meant  by  the  judices,  and  that 
the  decemviri  were  the  supreme  magistrates,  who 
were  again  to  take  the  place  of  the  consuls,  as  soon 
ns  it  should  be  settled  what  share  the  commonalty 
ought  to  have  in  the  curule  dignities ;  only  he  im¬ 
agines  that  it  was  the  plebeian  decemvirs  alone 
that  are  meant  in  this  passage. 

VALE'RIA  LEX,  proposed  by  the  consul  M. 
Valerius,  B.C.  300,  re-enacted  for  the  third  time 
the  celebrated  law  of  his  family  respecting  appeal 
( provocatio )  from  the  decision  of  a  magistrate.  The 
law  specified  no  fixed  penalty  for  its  violation,  leav¬ 
ing  the  judges  to  determine  what  the  punishment 
should  be.10  We  do  not  know  why  this  law  was 
re-enacted  at  this  particular  time. 

VALLUM,  a  term  applied  either  to  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  a  Roman  camp.  It 
is  derived  from  vallus  (a  stake),  and  properly  means 
the  palisade  which  ran  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
agger,  but  it  very  frequently  includes  the  agger  also. 
The  vallum ,  in  the  latter  sense,  together  with  the 
fossa  or  ditch  which  surrounded  the  camp  <x  tside 
of  the  vallum,  formed  a  complete  fortification.  ( Vid . 
Agger.) 

The  valli  (xapauec),  of  which  the  vallum,  in  the 
former  and  more  limited  sense,  was  composed,  are 
described  by  Polybius11  and  Livy,12  who  make  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  vallum  of  the  Greeks  and  that 
of  the  Romans,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 


1.  (Dionys.,  v.,  19,  70. — Cic.,  De  Republ.,  ii.,  31.— Liv.,  ii.,  8.) 
—2.  (i.,  p.  531.) — 3.  (ix.,  39.)— 4.  (Liv.,  iii.,  55,  56.)— 5.  (Id., 

111.,  20.) — 6.  (Id.,  iii.,  55;  iv.,  13. — Cic.,  De  Rep.,  ii.,  31.)— 7. 
(Liv.,  iii.,  55.)— 8.  (i.,  p.  317,  &c.)— 9.  (ii.,  p.  368.)— 10.  (Liv., 

1.,  9.)-  11.  (xvii.,  i.,  1.)— 12.  (xxxiii.,  5.) 
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latter.  Both  used  for  valli  young  trees,  or  arms  af 
larger  trees,  with  the  side  branches  on  them ;  but 
the  valli  of  the  Greeks  were  much  larger,  and  had 
more  branches  than  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or,  at  the  most,  four  branch¬ 
es,  and  these  generally  on  the  same  side.  The 
Greeks  placed  their  valli  in  the  agger  at  considera¬ 
ble  intervals,  the  spaces  between  them  being  filled 
up  by  the  branches ;  the  Romans  fixed  theirs  close 
together,  and  made  the  branches  interlace,  and 
sharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the  Greek 
vallus  could  easily  be  taken  hold  of  by  its  large 
branches  and  pulled  from  its  place,  and  when  it  was 
removed  a  large  opening  was  left  in  the  vallum. 
The  Roman  vallus,  on  the  contrary,  presented  no 
convenient  handle,  required  very  great  force  to  pull 
it  down,  and,  even  if  removed,  left  a  very  small 
opening.  The  Greek  valli  were  cut  on  the  spot ; 
the  Romans  prepared  theirs  beforehand,  and  each 
soldier  carried  three  or  four  of  them  when  on  a 
march.*  They  were  made  of  any  strong  wood,  but 
oak  was  preferred. 

The  word  vallus  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent 
to  vallum .* 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  early  period.* 

Varro’s  etymology  of  the  word  is  not  worth 
much.4 

In  the  operations  of  a  siege,  when  the  place  could 
not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
establish  a  blockade,  this  was  done  by  drawing  de¬ 
fences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round  the  town, 
which  was  then  said  to  be  circumvallatum.  Such  a 
circumvallation,  besides  cutting  off  all  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country, 
formed  a  defence  against  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
There  was  often  a  double  line  of  fortifications,  the 
inner  against  the  town,  and  the  outer  against  a  force 
that  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  case 
the  army  was  encamped  between  the  two  lines  of 
works. 

This  kind  of  circumvallation,  which  the  Greeks 
called  unoTeixicfJtbq  and  irepiTEixiapoq,  was  employed 
by  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  siege  of  Plataeae.4 
Their  lines  consisted  of  two  walls  (apparently  of 
turf)  at  the  distance  of  16  feet,  which  surrounded 
the  city  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  Between  the  walls 
were  the  huts  of  the  besiegers.  The  walls  had  bat¬ 
tlements  (ewu^eig),  and  at  every  tenth  battlement 
was  a  tower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole 
space  between  the  walls.  There  was  a  passage 
for  the  besiegers  through  the  middle  of  each  tower 
On  the  outside  of  each  wall  was  a  ditch  (rd^pofV 
This  description  would  almost  exactly  answer  for 
the  Roman  mode  of  circumvallation,  of  which  some 
of  the  best  examples  are  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,* 
that  of  Numantia  by  Scipio,7  and  that  of  Alesia  bj 
Caesar.8  The  towers  in  such  lines  were  similar  t( 
those  used  in  attacking  fortified  places,  but  not  so 
high,  and,  of  course,  not  movable.9  ( Vid.  Tui  ms  > 

VALLUS.  (Vid.  Vallum.) 

VALV..E.  (Vid.  Janua,  p.  525.) 

VANNUS  (lUpog,  Ilkvov),  a  winnowing-van, 
a  broad  basket,  into  which  the  corn  mixed  with 
chaff  (ac.cs,  axvpa.)  was  received  after  thrashing, 
and  was  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  14 
It  thus  performed  with  greater  effect  and  conveni¬ 
ence  the  office  of  the  pala  lignea,  or  winnowing- 
shovel.  (Vid.  Pala,  p.  715  )  Virgil11  dignifies  this 
simple  implement  by  calling  it  myslica  vannus  Jac- 


1.  (Polyb.,  1.  c. — Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  346,347. — Cic.,  Tusc.,  ii., 

16.) — 2.  (Cies.,  Bell.  Civ.,  iii.,  63.) — 3.  (Horn.,  II.,  ix.,  349,  350.) 

— 4.  (L.  L.,  v.,  117,  ed.  Muller.)— -5.  (Thucyd.,  ii  ,  78  ;  iii.,  20- 

23.)— 6.  (Appian,  Pun.,  119,  &c.) — 7.  (Id.,  Hisp.,  90.) — 8.  (Bill. 

Gall.,  vii.,  72, 73.) — 9.  (Lips.,  De  Mil.  Rom.,  v.,  5,  iii  Oper.,  iii.,  p 

156,  157. — Id.,  Poliirc.,  ii.,  1,  in  Oper.,  iii.,  283  ) — 10.  (Col.,  Dt 

Re  Rust.,  ii.,  21.—  Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  134.)—  11  (Georg.,  i.,  166  ) 
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chi.  The  ites  of  Bacchus,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ceres,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in  the  pro¬ 
cessions  celebrated  in  honour  of  both  these  divinities. 
Hence  A mv'ctt/c1 *  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  In  an  Antefixa  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
the  annexed  woodcut)  the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried 
in  a  vannus  by  two  dancing  bacchantes  clothed  in 
skins  (vid.  Pellis),  the  one  male  and  carrying  a 
Thyrsus,  the  other  female  and  carrying  a  torch. 

Vid.  Fax.)  Other  divinities  were  sometimes  con¬ 


ceived  to  have  been  cradled  in  the  same  manner.* 
The  vannus  was  also  used  in  the  processions  to 
carry  the  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  the  first-fruits 
or  other  offerings,  those  who  bore  them  being  called 
the  huivocpopoi.3 * * 

VA'RIA  LEX.  ( Vid.  Majestas.) 

VAS.  (Vid.  Pr^es.) 

VATPNIA  LEX.  (Vid.  Lex,  p.  586.) 

UDO,  a  sock  of  goat’s-hair  or  felt.*  Hesiod®  ad¬ 
vises  countrymen  to  wear  brogues  ( perones ,  nap- 
6arivat)  made  of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above 
description  within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were 
sometimes  worn  by  the  Athenians.6 

VECTIGA'LIA  is  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.7  The  word 
is  derived  from  veho,  and  is  generally  believed  to 
have  originally  signified  the  duties  paid  upon  things 
imported  and  exported  (qua  vehebantur).  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  necessarily  imply  that  these 
duties  were  either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that,  for 
either  of  these  reasons,  the  name  was  subsequently 
used  to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  gen¬ 
eral.  But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history 
of  Rome,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  ( vehitur )  into  the 
public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  <f>6po(.  The  earliest 
regular  income  of  the  state  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public  land  and  pas¬ 
tures.  This  revenue  was  called  pascua,  a  name 
which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny,8  in  the 
tables  or  registers  of  the  censors,  for  all  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  state  in  general. 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  finance  ;  but,  as  the  state  itself  did  not  occupy 
itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and  tributes, 
the  censors  were  intrusted  with  the  actual  busi¬ 
ness.  These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may  not 
unjustly  be  compared  to  modern  ministers  of  finance, 
used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  revenue  to 
the  publicani  for  a  fixed  sum  and  for  a  certain  num- 
er  of  years.  (Vid.  Censor,  Publicani.) 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 


1.  (Hesych.,  e.  v.)  —  2.  (Callim.,  Jov.,  48.  —  Schol.  in  loc. — 
Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc.,  254.)  —  3.  (Callim.  in  Cer.,  127.) — 4. 
(Mart.,  xh.,  140.) — 5.  (Op.  et  Dies,  542.) — 6.  (Cratmus,  p.  19, 
«d  Runke)  7  (Cic.,  Pro  Lear.  Manil.,  6.) — 8.  (H.  N.,  xviii.,  3.) 


ot  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  ic 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  Lave  not  been  treated  of  sep¬ 
arately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  ager  publicus.  (Vid.  Decum.*,  Agrari.* 
Leges.) 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cattle 
on  the  public  pastures.  (Vid.  Scriptura.) 

3.  The  harbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.  (Vid.  Portorium.) 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works  (sali- 
na).  Ancus  Marcius  is  said  to  have  first  established 
salt-works  at  Ostia  ;*  and  as  they  were  public  prop¬ 
erty,  they  were  probably  let  out  to  farm.  The  pub 
licani  appear,  however,  at  times  to  have  sold  this 
most  necessary  of  all  commodities  at  a  very  high 
price,  whence,  during  the  war  with  Porsenna,  the 
Republic  itself  undertook  the  direct  management 
of  the  salinae  of  Ostia,  in  order  that  the  people  might 
obtain  salt  at  a  more  moderate  price.*  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  salinae  were  again  farmed  by  the  publicani, 
but  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius  fixed  the 
price  at  which  those  who  took  the  lease  of  them 
were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to  the  people.  At 
Rome  the  modius  was,  according  to  this  regulation, 
sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  other  parts  of  Italy  the 
price  was  higher  and  varied.3  The  salt-works  in 
Italy  and  in  the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in 
conquered  countries,  however,  they  were  sometimes 
left  in  the  possession  of  their  iormer  owners  (per 
sons  or  towns),  who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a 
fixed  rent.  Others,  again,  were  worked,  and  the 
produce  sold  in  the  name  of  the  state,  or  were,  like 
those  of  Ostia,  farmed  by  the  publicani.* 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mines  (metalla) 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have  been 
very  productive  until  the  Romans  had  become  mas¬ 
ters  of  foreign  countries.  Until  that  time  the  mines 
of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  worked,  but  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  senate  after  the  conquest  of  foreign 
lands.®  The  mines  of  conquered  countries  were 
treated  like  the  salinae,  that  is,  they  were  partly 
left  to  individuals  or  towns,  on  condition  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  rent  being  paid,®  or  they  were  worked  for  the 
direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  farmed  by  the 
publicani.  In  the  last  case,  however,  it  appears  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  censoria  how 
many  labourers  or  slaves  the  publicani  should  be 
allowed  to  employ  in  a  particular  mine,  as  other¬ 
wise  they  would  have  been  able  to  derive  the  most 
enormous  profits.7  Among  the  most  productive 
mines  belonging  to  the  Republic,  we  may  mention 
the  rich  gold-mines  near  Aquileia,8  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli,  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,000  men  were 
constantly  employed,9  and,  lastly,  the  silver-mines 
in  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachmas  to  the 
Roman  aerarium.10  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Illyricum, 
Africa,  Sardinia,  and  other  places,  also  contained 
very  productive  mines,  from  which  Rome  derived 
considerable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (centesima  rerum  venalium).  This 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  ;  the  persons  who  collected  it  were  called 
coactores.11  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  two 
hundredth  (ducentesima),  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  upon  several  coins  of 
this  emperor  we  read  II.  C.  C.,  that  is,  Remissa 

1.  (Liv.,  i.,  33.  —  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxi.,  41.) — 2.  (Gronovius  ai 

Liv.,  ii.,  9.)  —  3.  (Liv.,  xxix.,  37.) — 4.  (Burmann,  Vectig.  Pop. 

Rom.,  p.  90,  &c.)— 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4;  xxxvii.,  13.) — 6. 

(Id.  ib.,  xxxiv.,  1.)—  7.  (Id.  ib.,  xxxiii.,  4.)  —8.  (Polyb.,  xxxir., 

10.) — 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  4 — Strab.,  v.,  p.  151.) — 10  (Polyb., 

xxxiv.,  9. — Compare  Liv.,  xxxiv.,  21.)  — 11  (Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Brut., 

i.,  18;  Pro  Rab.  Post.,  11.) 
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Ducentesima.1  According  to  Dion  Cassius,2  Tibe¬ 
rius  restored  the  centesima,  which  was  afterward 
abolished  by  Caligula.3  Respecting  the  tax  raised 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves,  see  Quinquagesima. 

7.  The  vicesima  hereditatium  et  manumissionum. 
( Vid.  Vicesima.) 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  countries 
was  by  far  the  most  important  branch  of  the  public 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Rome’s  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  poll-tax, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regulated  according  to 
the  census.4 * *  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria,  we 
know  that  this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent,  of  a 
person’s  census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and 
slaves  was  added.®  In  some  cases  the  tribute  was 
not  paid  according  to  the  census,  but  consisted  in 
a  land-tax.® 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.  (Fid.  Uxorium.) 

10.  A  door-tax.  {Vid.  Ostiarium.) 

11.  The  octavce.  In  the  time  of  Caesar,  all  liberti 
living  in  Italy,  and  possessing  property  of  200  ses- 
tertia  and  above  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  consisting  of 
the  eighth  part  of  their  property.7 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 
from  these  and  other  sources,  but  our  want  of  in¬ 
formation  renders  it  impossible.  We  have  only  the 
general  statement  that,  previously  to  the  time  of 
Pompey,  the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  fifty  mill¬ 
ions  of  drachmas,  and  that  it  was  increased  by  him 
to  eighty-five  millions.8  Respecting  the  sums  con¬ 
tained  at  different  times  in  the  aerarium  at  Rome, 
see  Pliny.9 

VEHES  {oxviia),  a  load  of  hay,  manure,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  was  usually  conveyed  in  a  cart.  ( Vid. 
Plaustrum.)  Pliny  speaks  of  “  a  large  load  of  hay” 
vehem  fxni  large  onustam10),  which  shows  that  this 
:eim  did  not  always  denote  a  fixed  quantity.  With 
the  Romans,  however,  as  with  us,  the  load  was  like¬ 
wise  used  as  a  measure,  a  load  of  manure  being 
equal  tc  eighty  modii,  which  was  about  twenty 
bushels.11  The  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  squared,  was 
also  reckoned  a  load,  the  length  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  timber,  viz.,  20  feet  of  oak,  25  of  fir, 
&c.12  A  load  was  also  called  Carpentum. 

VELA  RIUM.  {Vid.  Velum.) 

VELA'TI  was  a  name  given  to  the  Accensi  in 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  only  supernumerary 
soldiers  ready  to  supply  any  vacancies  in  the  legion. 
{Vid.  Accensi.)  They  ware  called  Velati,  because 
they  were  only  c4ntb?d  {velati)  with  the  saga,  and 
w eie  a  t.  r?g"Jar'y  armed.13 

VE'LITES.  {Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

VELLEIA'NUM  SENATUS  CONSULTUM. 
{Vid.  Intercessio,  p.  542.) 

VELUM  {aiXaia,1*  n apanerao/ia,16  KaTaneTaofia1*), 
a  curtain,  (iot'lov)  a  sail.  In  private  houses  cur¬ 
tains  were  either  hung  as  coverings  over  doors,17  or 
they  served  in  the  interior  of  the  house  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  doors.18  {Vid.  House,  p.  515;  Janua,  p. 
526.)  In  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperor,  a  slave, 
called  velarius,  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  doors  to  raise  the  curtain  when  any  one  passed 


1.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  78  ;  ii.,  42.— Suet.,  Calig.,  16.)— 2.  (lviii., 
IS;  lix.,  9.)  — 3.  (Comp.  Dig.  50,  tit.  16,  s.  17,  $  1.)  —4.  (Cic., 
c.  Verr.,  ii.,  53,  55,  &c. — Pans.,  vii.,  16.) — 5.  (Cic  ad  Fam.,  iii., 
8;  ad  Att.,  f.,  16.  —  Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.,  50.)  —  6.  (Appian, 
De  Bell.  Civ.,  v.,  4.— Compare  Walter,  Gesch.  des  R6m.  Rechts, 
p.  224,  <fcc.) — 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  1.,  10.)— 8.  (Plut.,  Pomp.,  45.)— 9. 
H-  N.,  xxxiii.,  17.  —  Burmann,  De  Vectig.  Pop.  Rom.  —  Hege- 
Wisch,  Versuch  iiber  die  R5m.  Finanz.  —  Bosse,  Grundziige  des 
Finanzw.  RSm.  Staat.)  — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  15,  s.  24.)  — 
-1.  (Col.,  De  Re  Rust.,  ii.,  15,  16  ;  xi.,  2.) — 12.  (Col.,  1.  c.)— 13. 
(Festus,  s.  v.  Velati,  Adscripticii.)  — 14.  (Theophr.,  Char.,  5.  — 
Athen.,  v.,  p.  196,  c.  —  Pollux,  Onom.,  iv.,  122.)  —  15.  (Plato, 
Polit.,  p.  294,  ed.  Bekker. —  Syues.,  Epist.,  4.) — 16.  (St.  Mattli., 
ax  vii.,  51.)  —17.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  100  —  18.  (Sen.,  Epist.,  81.) 
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through.1  Window-curtains  were  used  m  addition 
to  window-shutters.2  Curtains  sometimes  formed 
partitions  in  the  rooms,3  and,  when  drawn  aside, 
they  were  kept  in  place  by  the  use  of  large  brooches. 
(  Vid.  Fibula,  p.  439.)  Iron  curtain-rods  love  been 
found  extending  from  pillar  to  pillar  in  building 
at  Herculaneum.4 

In  temples  curtains  served  more  especif  dy  to  veil 
the  statue  of  the  divinity.  They  were  dr/.wn  aside 
occasionally,  so  -os  to  discover  the  object  of  worship 
to  the  devout.®  {Vid.  Pastophorus.)  Antiochus 
presented  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia  a 
woollen  curtain  of  Assyrian  manufacture,  dyed  with 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  interwoven  with  figures 
When  the  statue  was  displayed,  this  curtain  ,aj 
upon  the  ground,  and  it  was  afterward  drawn  up  by 
means  of  cords ;  whereas,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  the  corresponding  curtain  or  veil  was 
attached  to  the  ceiling,  and  was  let  down  in  order 
to  conceal  the  statue.®  The  annexed  woodcut  is 
from  a  bas-relief  representing  two  females  engaged 


in  supplication  and  sacrifice  before  the  statu3  of  a 
goddess.  The  altar  is  adorned  for  the  occasion 
{vid.  Sertum),  and  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and 
supported  by  a  terminus.7 

In  the  theatres  there  were  hanging  curtains  tu 
decorate  the  scene.8  The  Siparium  was  extended 
in  a  wooden  frame.  The  velarium  was  an  awninj 
stretched  over  the  whole  of  the  cavea  to  protec! 
the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  rain.9  Thesr 
awnings  were  in  general  either  woollen  or  linen ;  bu' 
cotton  was  used  for  this  purpose  a  little  before  thi< 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  continued  in  use  by 
him.10  This  vast  extent  of  canvass  was  supported 
by  masts  {malt11)  fixed  into  the  outer  wall.  The 
annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form  and  position  of 


the  great  rings,  cut  out  of  lava,  which  remain  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  at  Pom 
peii,  near  the  top,  and  which  are  placed  at  regular 

1.  (Inscr.  ap.  Pignor.,  De  Servis,  p.  470.)  —  2.  (Juv.,  ix.,  80.) 

—  3.  (Pirn.,  Epist.,  iv.,  19.)  — 4.  (Gell,  Pomp.,  i.,  p.  160,  Lond., 

1832.) — 5.  (Apul.,  Met.,  xi.,  p.  127,  ed.  A'di.)— 6.  (Paus.,  v.,  IS, 

t)  2.)  —  7  (Guattani,  Mon.  Ined.,  per  1786,  Nov.  T.,  iii.) — 8 

(Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  25  —  Propert..,  iv.,  1,  15.) — 9.  (Juv.,  iv„  121 

— Suet.,  Calig.,  26.) — 10.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,xix.,  1,  s.  6. — Di  >n  Cass, 

xliii.,  24  — Lucret.,  vi.,  108.) — 11.  (L  cret.,  1.  c.) 
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distances,  and  one  of  them  above  another,  so  that 
each  mast  was  fixed  into  two  rings.  Each  ring  is 
of  one  piece  with  the  stone  behind  it.  At  Rome  wTe 
observe  a  similar  contrivance  in  the  Coliseum ;  but 
the  masts  were  in  that  instance  ranged  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  and  rested  on  240  consoles,  from 
which  they  rose  so  as  to  pass  through  holes  cut  in 
the  ct  mice.  The  holes  for  the  masts  are  also  seen 
m  the  Roman  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  places. 

Velum,  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivative 
teiamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.1 *  That 
worn  by  a  bride  was  specifically  called  fiammeum 
[vid.  Marriage,  p.  625) :  another  special  term  was 
Rica.  Greek  women,  when  they  went  abroad, 
often  covered  their  heads  with  the  shawl  (vid.  Pe- 
plum),  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veil. 
But  they  also  used  a  proper  headdress,  called  ua- 
Xvxrpa*  which,  besides  serving  to  veil  their  counte¬ 
nances  whenever  they  desired  it,  was  graceful  and 
ornamental,  and  was  therefore  attributed  to  Venus3 
and  Pandora.4 *  The  veil  of  Ilione,  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved 
at  Rome  as  pledges  of  the  permanency  of  its  power.* 

Velum  also  meant  a  sail  (lariov  (vul  Ships,  p. 
393),  Zai^of6).  Sailcloth  was  commonly  linen,  and 
was  obtained  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  also  woven  at  other  places,  such  as  Tarquinii  in 
Etruria.7 *  But  cotton  sailcloth  ( curbasa )  was  also 
used,  as  it  is  still  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  sep¬ 
arate  pieces  (lintea)  were  taken  as  they  came  from 
the  loom,  and  were  sewed  together.  This  is  shown 
in  ancient  paintings  of  ships,  in  which  the  seams 
are  distinct  and  regular. 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hunting-spear.  This  may  have 
been  distinguished  from  the  spears  used  in  warfare 
by  being  barbed ;  at  least  it  is  often  so  formed  in 
ancient  works  of  art  representing  the  story  of  Mele¬ 
ager*  and  other  hunting-scenes.  It  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  thrown,  but  held  so  as  to  slant  downward,  and 
to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other 
bctists  of  chase  ^ 

VENALICIA'RII.  (Vid.  Servus,  Roman,  p.  886.) 

VENA'TIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given  among 
the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which 
fought  with  one  another  and  with  men.  These  ex¬ 
hibitions  originally  formed  part  of  the  games  of  the 
circus.  Julius  Cassar  first  built  a  wooden  amphi¬ 
theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts,  which  is 
ca lief]  0)  Dion  Cassius10  ftearpov  Kwr/yeriKov,  and 
the  same  nar*£  is  given  to  the  Amphitheatre  built 
by  Statilius  Td’in  s,u  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one 
of  Titus  ;ia  bul,  e  iev  after  the  erection  of  the  latter, 
we  frequently  re;  d  r  venationes  in  the  circus.13 
The  persons  wl  o  augm  with  the  beasts  were  either 
condemned  crin  R  ils  or  captives,  or  individuals  who 
did  so  for  the  sake  of  pay,  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.  (Vid.  Bestiarii.) 

The  Romans  were  as  passionately  fond  of  this 
entertainment  as  of  the  exhibitions  of  gladiators, 
and  during  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  and  un¬ 
der  the  Empire  an  immense  variety  of  animals  was 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for  the 
gratification  of  the  people,  and  many  thousands  were 
frequently  slain  at  one  time.  We  do  not  know  on 
what  occasion  a  venatio  was  first  exhibited  at 
Rome,  but  the  first  mention  we  find  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  in  the  year  B.C.  251,  when  L.  Metellus 
exhibited  in  the  circus  142  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Sicily  after  his  victory  over  the  Car- 

1.  (Prudent.,  c.  Symm.,  ii.,  147.)  —  2.  (Apollod.,  ii.,  6,  I)  6.  — 

jJSlian,  V.  H.,  vii.,  9.) — 3.  (Paus.,  iii.,  15,  §  8.- — Brunck,  Anal., 

ii.,  459.) — 4.  (Hes.,  Theog.,  573.)— 5.  (Serv.  in  Virg.,  A5n.,  vii., 

188.)— 6.  (Callim.,  Epig.,  v.,  4. — Eurip.,  Hec.,  109.) — 7.  (Liv., 

xxvii'  ,  45.)— 8.  (Bartoli,  Admir.,  84.) — 9.  (Virg.,  A!n.,  iv.,  131 ; 

ix  ,  653. — Varro,  L.  L.,  viii.,  53,  ed.  Muller. — Apul.,  Met.,  viii., 

p  78,  83,  ed.  Aldi.)— 10  (xliii.,  22.) — 11.  (Id.,  Ii.,  23.) — 12.  (Id., 

Ixvi..  24.) — 13.  (Spart.,  Hadr.,  19. — Vopisc.,  Prob.,  19.) 


!  thaginians,  and  which  were  killed  in  th 3  ciicus  ac¬ 
cording  to  Verrius,  though  other  writers  do  not 
speak  of  their  slaughter.1  But  this  can  scarcely  br 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  a  venatio,  as  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  in  later  times,  since  the  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  only  killed  because  the  Romans  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  not  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  There  was,  however,  a 
venatio  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  in  B.C.  186, 
in  the  games  celebrated  by  M.  Fulvius  in  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  JEtolian  war; 
in  these  games  lions  and  panthers  were  exhibited.’ 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  age,  that  in  the  ludi  circenses  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  the  curule  asdiles  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
and  P.  Lentulus,  B.C.  168,  there  were  63  African 
panthers,  and  40  bears  and  elephants.3  From  about 
this  time  combats  with  wild  beasts  probably  formed 
a  regular  part  of  the  ludi  circenses,  and  many  of 
the  curule  sediles  made  great  efforts  to  obtain  rare 
and  curious  animals,  and  put  in  requisition  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  friends.4  Elephants  are  said  to  have 
first  fought  in  the  circus  in  the  curule  aedileship  of 
Claudius  Pulcher,  B.C.  99,  and,  twenty  years  after¬ 
ward,  in  the  curule  ffidileship  of  the  two  Luculli, 
they  fought  against  bulls.®  A  hundred  lions  were 
exhibited  by  Sulla  in  his  praetorship,  which  were 
destroyed  by  javelin-men  sent  by  King  Bocchus  for 
the  purpose.  This  was  the  first  time  that  lions  were 
allowed  to  be  loose  in  the  circus ;  they  were  previ¬ 
ously  always  tied  up.6  The  games,  however,  in  the 
curule  aedileship  of  Scaurus,  B.C.  58,  surpassed 
anything  the  Romans  had  ever  seen;  among  other 
novelties,  he  first  exhibited  an  hippopotamus  and 
five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  canal  or  trench  (eun- 
pus 7).  At  the  venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  consulship,  B.C.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cicero  was 
present,®  there  was  an  immense  number  of  animals 
slaughtered,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  600 
lions,  and  18  or  20  elephants :  the  latter  fought  with 
Gsetulians,  who  hurled  darts  against  them,  and  they 
attempted  to  break  through  the  railings  (clathri)  by 
which  they  were  separated  from  the  spectators.* 
To  guard  against  this  danger,  Julius  Cassar  sur¬ 
rounded  the  arena  of  the  amphitheatre  with  trench 
es  (euripi). 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Cassar  in  his  third 
consulship,  B.C.  45,  the  venatio  lasted  for  five  days, 
and  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  splendour. 
Camelopards  or  giraffes  were  then  for  the  first  time 
seen  in  Italy.10  Julius  Caesar  also  introduced  bull¬ 
fights,  in  which  Thessalian  horsemen  pursued  the 
bulls  round  the  circus,  and,  when  the  latter  were 
tired  out,  seized  them  by  the  horns  and  killed  them. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  spectacle  ;  it 
was  repeated  by  Claudius  and  Nero.11  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Augustus,  B.C.  29,  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  rhinoceros  were  first  exhibited,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius  ;12  but  the  hippopotamus  is  spoken 
of  by  Pliny,  as  mentioned  above,  in  the  games  giv 
en  by  Scaurus.  Augustus  also  exhibited  a  snake 
50  cubits  in  length,13  and  thirty-six  crocodiles,  which 
are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  spectacles  of  latei 
times.14 

The  occasions  on  which  venationes  were  exhibited 
have  been  incidentally  mentioned  above.  They 
seem  to  have  been  first  confined  to  the  ludi  eircea 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  6.)  —  2.  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  22.)  — 3.  (Liv., 
xliv.,  18.)— 4.  (Compare  Coelius’s  letter  to  Cicero,  ad  Fain.,  vii:., 
9.) — 5.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  7.) — 6.  (Senec.,  De  Brev.  Vit.,  13.)- 
7.  (Plin.,  H.,  N.,  viii.,  40.) — 8.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  vii.,  1  ) — 9.  (Se 
nec.,  1.  c.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  7,  20.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  xliii.,  23 
—  Suet.,  Jul.,  39. — Plin.,  H.  N.,viii.,  7. — Appian,  B.  C.,  ii.,  102 
— Veil.  Pateic.,  ii.,  56.)  — 11.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  viii.,  70.  —  Suet., 
Claud.,  21. — Dion  Cass.,  lxi.,  9.)— 12.  (Ii.,  22  I — 13.  (Suet.,  Oe 
tav.,  43.) — 14  (Dion  Cass.,  lv  ,  10.) 
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oes,  but  during  the  later  times  of  the  Republic  and 
undir  the  Empire  they  were  frequently  exhibited 
on  the  celebration  of  triumphs,  and  on  many  other 
occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the  people. 
The  passion  for  these  shows  continued  to  increase 
under  the  Empire,  and  the  number  of  beasts  some¬ 
times  slaughtered  seems  almost  incredible.  At  the 
consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Titus, 
5000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals  were  kill¬ 
ed,1  and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after 
his  victories  over  the  Dacians,  there  are  said  to 
have  been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered.8 
Under  the  emperors  we  read  of  a  particular  kind  of 
venatio,  in  which  the  beasts  were  not  killed  by  bes- 
tiarii,  but  were  given  up  to  the  people,  who  were 
allowed  to  rush  into  the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry 
away  what  they  pleased.  On  such  occasions  a 
number  of  large  trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  was  planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  re¬ 
sembled  a  forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  ani¬ 
mals  were  admitted  into  it.  A  venatio  of  this  kind 
was  exhibited  by  the  elder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest,  with  the  animals  in  it,  is 
described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.3  One  of  the  most 
extraordinary  venationes  of  this  kind  was  that  given 
by  Probus,  in  which  there  were  1000  ostriches,  1000 
stags,  1000  boars,  1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild 
goats,  wild  sheep,  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
kind.4 *  The  more  savage  animals  were  slain  by  the 
bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in  the  circus. 
Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  venatio  of  Probus 
just  mentioned,  there  were  slain  in  the  amphithea¬ 
tre  100  lions  and  the  same  number  of  lionesses, 


The  first  represents  a  man  naked  and  unarmed 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.  Persons  in  this  de¬ 
fenceless  state  had,  of-  course,  only  their  agility  to 
trust  to  in  order  to  escape  from  the  beasts.  In  the 
second  cut  we  see  a  similar  person,  against  whom 


100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian  leopards,  and  300  bears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above 
are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  animals  at  these  spectacles ;  but  the  list 
of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger  Gor¬ 
dian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by  bis 
successor  Philip  at  the  secular  games,  deserve  n;e<i 
tion  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the  rarity  of 
some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find  mention  of 
32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which  seem  to  have 
been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60  tame  lions,  30  tame 
leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hippopotamus  and  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  10  archoleontes  (it  is  unknown  what  they  were), 
10  camelopards,  20  onagri  (wild  asses,  or,  perhaps, 
zebras),  40  wild  horses,  and  an  immense  number  of 
similar  animals.8 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  uncertain, 
but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition  of  the 
shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of  Honorius 
and  Theodosius,  providing  for  the  safe  convoy  of 
beasts  intended  for  the  spectacles,  and  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any  one  who 
injured  them.8  They  were  exhibited  at  this  period 
at  the  pra?torian  games,  as  we  learn  from  Symma- 
chus.4  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  games  at  Constantinople  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Justinian.8 

In  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at  Pom 
peii,  there  are  representations  of  combats  with  wild 
beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following  woodcuts 
from  Mazois.*  On  the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  com¬ 
bats  are  represented,  which  are  figured  on  p.  47'* 
of  this  work. 


a  wild  boar  is  rushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  spring  to  escape  from  the  animal.  In 
the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  full  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns,  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.  Th» 


third  relief  is  supposed  by  Mazois  to  represent  the  j 


each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves,  and 
he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose  move¬ 
ments  are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  tastens  him 
to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly  places 
the  bestiarius  in  a  less  dangerous  position,  though 
more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than  if  the 
beast  were  fixed  to  a  certain  point  Behind  the  bull 
another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who  seems  to  be 
urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth  woodcut  repre¬ 
sents  a  man  equipped  in  the  same  way  as  the  mata¬ 
dor  in  the  Spanish  bullfights  in  the  present  day, 
namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  veil  in  the 


1.  (Suet.,  Tit.,  7.— Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  25.) — 2.  (Id.,  lxviii.,  15.)— 
i  (Gordian,  3.) — 4  (Vopiso.,  Prob.,  19.) 
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training  of  a  bestiarius.  The  latter  has  a  spear  tu 


other.  The  veil  was  first  employed  in  the  arena  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.7 


VENEFrCIUM,  the  crime  ot  poisoning,  is  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Women 


1.  (Vopisc.,  1.  c.)— 2.  (Id.,  Gord.,  33.)— 3.  (Cod.,  xi.,  tit.  44  >— 

4.  (Epist.,  ix.,  70,  71,  126,  &c.)— 5.  (Procop  ,  Hist.  Arc.,  c.  9.) 
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wci<i  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  improb¬ 
able  that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought  against 
females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their  guilt, 
like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to  death  for 
f.fis  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when  the  pop¬ 
ular  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state,  and  ready  to 
attribute  the  calamities  under  which  they  suffer  to 
the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons.  Thus  the  Athe- 
niaas,  when  the  pestilence  raged  in  their  city  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed  the  wells  to  have 
■icCfl  poisoned  by  the  Peloponnesians  ;x  and  similar 
instances  occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states. 
Still,  however,  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  frequent  in  ancient  than  in  modern 
times  ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead  persons  to 
suspect  it  in  cases  when  there  was  no  real  ground 
fcr  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime  of  poison¬ 
ing  at  Athens,  see  4>APMAK£2N  TPA<1>H. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Clau¬ 
dius  Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  B.C.  331,  when  the 
city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by  the  same  kind 
of  disease,  a  slave-girl  gave  information  to  the  cu- 
rule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to  poisons  prepared  by 
the  Roman  matrons.  Following  her  information, 
they  surprised  about  twenty  matrons,  among  whom 
were  Cornelia  and  Sergia,  both  belonging  to  patri¬ 
cian  families,  in  the  act  of  preparing  certain  drugs 
over  a  fire  ;  and  being  compelled  by  the  magistrates 
to  drink  these  in  the  Forum,  since  they  asserted  that 
they  were  not  poisonous,  they  perished  by  their 
own  wickedness.  Upon  this  farther  informations 
were  laid,  and  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  seventy 
matrons  were  condemned.*  We  next  read  of  poi¬ 
soning  being  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus.3 *  ( Vid .  Dionysia,  p.  365.)  In 

B. C.  184,  the  praetor  Q.  Naevius  Matho  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  senate  to  investigate  such  cases  ( de 
venejiciis  quarere) :  he  spent  four  months  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  which  was  principally  carried  on  in  the 
municipia  and  conciliabula,  and,  according  to  Vale¬ 
rius  of  Antium,  he  condemned  2000  persons.*  We 
again  find  mention  of  a  public  investigation  into  ca¬ 
ses  of  poisoning  by  order  of  the  senate  in  B.C.  180, 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Rome,  and  many  of  the 
magistrates  and  other  persons  of  high  rank  had  per¬ 
ished.  The  investigation  was  conducted  in  the 
city  and  within  ten  miles  of  it  by  the  prajtor  C. 
Claudius,  and  beyond  the  ten  miles  by  the  praetor 

C.  Maenius.  Hostilia,  the  widow  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpurnius,  who  had  died  in  that  year,  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband,  and  condemned  on 
what  appears  to  have  been  mere  suspicion.*  Cases 
of  what  may  be  called  private  poisoning,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  mentioned  above,  frequently  occurred. 
The  speech  of  Cicero  in  behalf  of  Cluentius  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  several  particulars  on  this  subject. 
Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  some  females,  who  excelled  in  the 
art,  were  in  great  request.  One  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  these  was  Locusta,  who  poisoned  Clau¬ 
dius  at  the  command  of  Agrippina,  and  Britannicus 
at  that  of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  placed 
persons  under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  art.* 

T1  e  first  legislative  enactment  especially  directed 
against  poisoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla — 
lex  Cornelia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis — passed  in 
B.C.  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  some  alter¬ 
ations*,  to  the  latest  times.  It  contained  provisions 


I.  (Thucyd.,  ii.,  48.) — 2.  (Liv.,  viii.,  18. — Compare  Val.  Max., 
ti.,  5,  9  3. — Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.,  17.) — 3.  (Liv.,  xxxix,  8.) 
— 4.  .Id.,  xxxix.,  38,  41.) — 5.  (Id.,  xl.,  37.) — 6.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
hi  .  60  :  xiii..  15. — Sue*  Ne*  VI — Inv.,  i.,  71. > 


against  all  who  made,  bought,  sc  Id,  possessed,  ot 
gave  poison  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning.1 *  The 
punishment  fixed  by  this  law  was,  according  to 
Marcian,  the  deportatio  in  insulam  and  the  confisca 
tion  of  property  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  the  in 
terdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  since  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  expression  in  the  Digest  was  suited  to  the  time 
of  the  writers  or  compilers.  {Vid.  Cornelia  Lex 
de  Sicariis,  &e.,  p.  308.)  By  a  senatus  consultum 
passed  subsequently,  a  female  who  gave  drugs  or 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  producing  conception,  even 
without  any  evil  intent,  was  banished  ( relegatus ),  if 
the  person  to  whom  she  administered  them  died  in 
consequence.  By  another  senatus  consultum,  all 
druggists  ( pigmenlarii )  who  administered  poisons 
carelessly,  “  purgationis  causa,”  were  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  this  law.  In  the  time  of  Marcian  (that 
of  Alexander  Severus)  this  crime  was  punished  cap¬ 
itally  in  the  case  of  persons  of  lower  rank  ( humili • 
ores),  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  but  persons 
of  higher  rank  ( altiores )  were  condemned  to  the  de¬ 
portatio  in  insulam.3 

The  word  veneficium  was  also  applied  to  potions, 
incantations,  &c.,3  whence  wre  find  venejicus  and 
venefica  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sorceror  and  sor¬ 
ceress  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (Itoq  lepov).  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  early  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabines,  in  times  of  great  danger  and  distress, 
to  vow  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  everything  born 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is,  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  calamity  un¬ 
der  which  they  were  labouring  should  be  removed.* 
This  sacrifice,  in  the  early  times,  comprehended  both 
men  and  domestic  animals,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  in  many  cases  the  vow  was  really  carried  into 
effect.  But  in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to 
sacrifice  so  many  innocent  infants,  and,  according¬ 
ly,  the  following  expedient  was  adopted.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  allowed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of 
their  twentieth  or  twenty-first  year  they  were,  with 
covered  faces,  driven  across  the  frontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whithersoever 
fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many  a  col¬ 
ony  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out  in  this 
manner  ;  and  theMamertines  in  Sicily  were  thede 
scendants  of  such  devoted  persons.5  In  the  two 
historical  instances  in  which  the  Romans  vowed  a 
ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Trasi 
menus  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
the  vow  was  confined  to  domestic  animals,  as  was 
expressly  stated  in  the  vow.6 * 

VERBE'NA.  (Vid.  Sagmina.) 

VERBENA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Fetialis.) 

VERNA.  ( Vid.  Servus,  Roman,  p.  884,  886.) 

VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Servus,  Ro¬ 
man,  p.  884.) 

VERSU'RA.  (Vid.  Interest  op  Money,  p.  547.) 

VERU,  VERU'TUM.  ( Vid.  Hasta,  p.  489.) 

VESP.E,  VESPILLO'NES.  ( Vid.  Funus,  p.  459.) 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta, 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
eternal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for  Sil¬ 
via,  the  mother  of  Romulus,  was  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  ;T  their  establishment  in  the  city,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  almost  all  matters  connected  with  state 
religion,  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,8  whe  se- 


1.  (Cic.,  Pro  Cluent.,  54. — Marcian,  Dig.  48,  tit.  8,  s  3. — Inst., 
iv.,tit.  18,  s.  5.)— 2.  (Dig.,  1.  c.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  60.— Pet.,  118.) 

—4.  (Fest.,  8.  v.  Ver  Sacrum.— Liv.,  xxii.,  9,  10;  xxxiv.,44.— 

Strab.,  v.,  p.  172. — Sisenna  ap.  Non.,  xii.,  18. — Serv.  ad  Vire., 

jEn.,  vii.,  796.)— 5.  (Fest.,  1  c.,  and  s.  v.  Mamertiij  —Compare 

Dionys.,  i.,  16  — Plin.,  H.  N.,  iii.,  18.— Justin,  xxiv.,  4.— Liv., 

xxxiii.,  44.)— 6.  (Liv.,  1.  c.— Plut.,  Fab.  Max.,  4.)— 7.  (Liv.,  i., 

20.— Dionys.,  i.,  76.)— 8.  (Dionys  ii.  65  — Plut.,  Num.,  10.) 
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.ected  four  (their  names  are  given  in  Plutarch),  two 
from  the  Titienses  and  two  from  the  Raranes,* 1 *  and 
two  more  were  subsequently  added  from  the  Luce- 
res  by  Tarquiniu*  Priscus  according  to  ore  authori¬ 
ty/  by  Sergius  Tullius  according  to  another.*  This 
i  umber  of  six  remained  unchanged  at  the  time 
when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  af¬ 
terward  increased  to  seven  rests  upon  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  evidence.4 

They  were  originally  chosen  ( capere  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  word)  by  the  king,8  and  during  the  Republic 
and  Empire  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor 
above  ten  years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  her  senses,  patrima  et  ma¬ 
mma  ( vid .  Patrimi),  the  daughter  of  free  and  free- 
Dorn  parents  who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who 
followed  no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose 
home  was  in  Italy.6  The  lex  Papia  ordained  that, 
when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  pontifex  maximus 
should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified  dam¬ 
sels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  {in  condone)  fixed 
upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in  favour 
of  such  as  had  a  sister  .'.'ready  a  vestal,  and  of  the 
daughters  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class.7  The 
above  law  appears  to  have  been  enacted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unwillingness  of  fathers  to  resign  all 
control  over  a  child  ;  and  this  reluctance  was  mani¬ 
fested  so  strongly  in  later  times,  that  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  libertince  were  declared  eligible.8  The 
casting  of  lots,  moreover,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for¬ 
ward  voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful¬ 
filled  the  necessary  conditions.  As  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded,  the  pontifex  maximus  took 
the  girl  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form,  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius  from  Fabius  Pictor : 
Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  Qu.*.  Sacra.  Faciat.  Qu^e. 
Idus.  Sxet.  Sacerdotem.  Vestalem.  Facere.  Pro. 
Populo.  Romano.  Quiritium.  Utei.  Qu.e.  Optima. 
Lege.  Fovit.  Ita.  Te.  Amata.  Capio.,  where  the  title 
Amaia  seems  simply  to  signify  “beloved  one,”  and 
not  to  refer,  as  Gellius  supposes,  to  the  name  of  one 
of  the  original  vestals ;  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  Af¬ 
ter  these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away 
to  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  and  lived  thenceforward  with¬ 
in  the  sacred  precincts,  under  the  special  superin¬ 
tendence  and  control  of  the  pontifical  college.9 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  disci- 
pula  ;10  during  the  next  ten  in  performing  them ;  du¬ 
ring  the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novi¬ 
ces  ;n  and  so  long  as  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of  chastity.  But  after 
the  time  specified  was  completed,  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  throw  off  the  emblems  of  her  office,1* 
unconsecrate  herself  {exaugur  are'3),  return  to  the 
world,  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state.14 
Few,  however,  availed  themselves  of  these  privi¬ 
leges  ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have  lived  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might,  indeed,  have  been 
expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed) ;  hence 
such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous,  and  the 
priestesses,  for  the  most  part,  died  as  they  had 
lived,  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.18 

(Dionys.,  ii,  67  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Sex  Vest*.)— 2.  (Plut., 
Nam.,  1.  c.) — X  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.) — 4.  (Vid.  Memories  de 
?Academie  des  Inscript.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  167.— Ambros.,  Epist.,  v.,  31 , 
c.  Symmach.,  and  the  remarks  of  Liparius.)— 5.  (Liv.,  i.,  3,  20. 
-  Dionys.,  11.  cc.)— 6.  (Gell.,  i.,  12.)— 7.  (Gell.,  1.  c.)— 8.  (Dion 
Cass.,  lv., 22 —Suet.,  Octav.,  31.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  ii., 67. — Liv.,  iv., 
44  ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Suet.,  Octav.,  31.— Gell.,  i., 
12.)— 10.  (Val.  Max.,  i.,  1,  t)  7.) — 11.  (Dionys.,  1.  c. — Plut.,  1.  c. — 
Seneo.,  De  Vit.  Beat.,  29.)— 12.  (Dion vs.,  1.  c.)— 13.  (Gell.,  vi., 

1  ■)  1L  (1  lot.,  1.  c.) — 15.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  ii.,  86. — Inscr.  quoted 

bv  Gronov  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iii.,  64. 
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The  senior  sistei  was  entitled  Vss'ahs  Maxima, 
or  Virgo  Maxima 1  (r/  npeoGevovoa,3  jj  apxiepeia3)  and 
we  find  also  the  expressions  Vestalium  vet^stissi- 
mam '  and  tres  maxima .6 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turns,  night 
and  day,  the  everlasting  fire  which  blazed  upon  the 
altar  of  Vesta  (Virginesque  Vestales  in  urbe  cus- 
todiunto  ignem  foci  publici  sempiternum6),  its  ex¬ 
tinction  being  considered  as  the  most  fearful  of  all 
prodigies,  and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.7  If  such  misfortune  befell,  and  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she 
was  stripped  and  scourged  by  the  pontifex  maximus, 
in  the  dark  and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  re¬ 
kindled  the  flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of 
wood  from  a  felix  arbor .8  Their  other  ordinary  du¬ 
ties  consisted  in  presenting  offerings  to  the  goddess 
at  stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which,  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa,  was  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  from  a  living 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had  pass¬ 
ed  through  pipes.  When  used  for  sacrificial  purpo¬ 
ses  it  was  mixed  with  muries ,  that  is,  salt  which 
had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  baked  in  an  oven.9  They  assisted, 
moreover,  at  all  great  public  holy  rites,  such  as  the 
festivals  of  the  Bona  Dea,10  and  the  consecration  of 
temples  ;n  they  were  invited  to  priestly  banquets  ;18 
and  we  are  told  that  they  were  present  at  the  sol¬ 
emn  appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero  during  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.13  They  also  guarded  the  sa¬ 
cred  relics  which  formed  the  fatale  pignus  imperii , 
the  pledge  granted  by  fate  for  the  permanency  of 
the  Roman  sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum 
{penus  Vesta'*),  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  en¬ 
ter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifex.  What 
this  object  was  no  one  knew:  some  supposed  that 
it  was  the  palladium ;  others,  the  Samothracian  god* 
carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy,  and  transported  from 
thence  to  Italy  by  iEneas ;  but  all  agreed  in  believing 
that  something  of  awful  sanctity  was  here  preserv¬ 
ed,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small  earthen  jar 
closely  sealed,  while  another  exactly  similar  in 
form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side.18 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa, 
she  was  simply  to  be  stoned  to  death,16  but  a  more 
cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,17 
and  inflicted  from  that  time  forward.  When  con¬ 
demned  by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  strip¬ 
ped  of  her  vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was 
scourged,18  was  attired  like  a  corpse,  placed  in  a 
close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  attended 
by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  all  the  ceremonies  o. 
a  real  funeral,  to  a  rising  ground  called  the  Campus 
Sceleratus,  just  within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the 
Colline  gate.  There  a  small  vault  underground  had 
been  previously  prepared,  containing  a  couch,  a 
lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  pontifex 
maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven  and 


1.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  639. — Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Domit.,  8.—  Ore’.L. 
Inscr.,  n.  2233,  <fcc.) — 2.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  24.)  —  3.  (Id.,  lxrix  , 
9.) —  4.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  xi.,  32.) — 5.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Eel.,  viii  , 
82.) — 6.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  ii.,  8,  12. — Liv.,  xxviii.,  11. — Val.  Max., 
i.,  1,  t)  6.  —  Scnee.,  De  Prov.,  5.) — 7.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  67.  —  Liv.. 
xxvi.,  1.)  —  8.  (Dionys.,  Plut.,  Val.  Max.,  11.  cc.  —  Festus,  s.  v. 
Ignis.)  —  9.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  11. — Propert.,  iv.,  4,  15.  —  Plut.. 
Num.,  13. —  Fest.,  s.  v.  Muries.) —  10.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  45.* 
— 11.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  iv.,  53.)  —  12.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  ii.,  9.  —  Dio* 
Cass.,  xlvii.,  19.)— 13.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.,  35.) — 14.  (Vid.  Fes 
tus,  s.  V.)— 15.  (Dionys.,  i.,  69  ;  ii.,  66.— Plut.,  Camill.,  20.— Liv. 
r.xvi.,  27. — Lamprid.,  Elagab.,  6.— Ovid,  Fast.,  vi.,  365.— Lucan, 
ix.,  994.) — 16.  (Cedreaus,  Hist.  Comp.,  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  —  17.  (Dionys.,  iii.,  67.  —  Zonaras,  vii.,  8.)  -  18.  (Diony* 
ix  ,  40.) 
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uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth 
the  culprit,  and  placing  her  on  the  steps  of  the  lad¬ 
der  which  gave  access  to  the  subterranean  cell,  de¬ 
livered  her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  his 
assistants,  who  conducted  her  down,  drew  up  the 
ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with  earth  until  the 
surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left 
her  to  perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect 
usually  paid  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  In  eve¬ 
ry  case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to 
death  in  the  Forum.1 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  vestals  were  unremit¬ 
ting,  and  the  rules  of  the  order  rigidly  and  pitilessly 
enforced,  so  the  honours  they  enjoyed  were  such  as 
in  a  great  measure  to  compensate  for  their  priva¬ 
tions.  They  were  maintained  at  the  public  cost, 
and  from  sums  of  money  and  land  bequeathed  from 
time  to  time  to  the  corporation.2  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  consecration,  they  became,  as  it  were, 
the  property  of  the  goddess  alone,  and  were  com¬ 
pletely  released  from  all  parental  sway  without  go¬ 
ing  through  the  form  of  emanapatio  or  suffering  any 
capitis  diminulio.3  They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will, 
and  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  without 
taking  an  oath,4  distinctions  first  conceded  by  a  Ho- 
ratian  law  to  a  certain  Caia  Tarratia  or  Fufetia, 
and  afterward  communicated  to  all.8  From  the 
time  of  the  triumviri,  each  was  preceded  by  a  lictor 
when  she  went  abroad  ;6  consuls  and  praetors  made 
way  for  them,  and  lowered  their  fasces  ;7  even  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  respected  their  holy  character,8 
and  if  any  one  passed  under  their  litter,  he  wTas  put 
to  death.9  Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  rights 
of  matrons  who  had  borne  three  children,10  and  as¬ 
signed  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  theatre,11  a 
privilege  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows.12  Great  weight  was  attached 
to  their  intercession  on  behalf  of  those  in  danger 
and  difficulty,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  entreaties  which  they  addressed  to  Sul¬ 
la  on  behalf  of  Julius  Caesar;13  and  if  they  chanced 
to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  to  punishment, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  his  release,  provided 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  encounter  was  accident¬ 
al.  Wills,  even  those  of  the  emperors,  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge,14  for  when  in  such  keeping 
they  were  considered  inviolable  ;18  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  very  solemn  treaties,  such  as  that  of  the  trium¬ 
virs  with  Sextus  Pompeius,  were  placed  in  their 
hands.16  That  they  might  be  honoured  in  death  as 
in  life,  their  ashes  were  interred  within  the  pomce- 
rium.17 

They  were  attired  in  a  stola,  over  which  was  an 
upper  vestment  made  of  linen  ;18  and  in  addition  to 
the  infula  and  wffiite  woollen  vitta,  they  wore,  when 
sacrificing,  a  peculiar  headdress  called  sujibulum, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered  with 
purple,  oblong  in  shape,  and  secured  by  a  clasp  19 
In  dress  and  general  deportment  they  were  required 
to  observe  the  utmost  simplicity  and  decorum,  any 


1.  (Plut.,  Num.,  10— Fab.  Max.,  18.— Quaest.  Rom.,  tom.  vii., 
p.  154,  ed.  Reiske.— Dionys.,  ii.,  67 ;  iii.,  67  ;  viii.,  89  ;  ix.,  40.— 
Liv.,  iv.,  44  ;  viii.,  15;  xxii.,  57.  —  Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Suet., 
Dorn.,  8.—  Dion  Cass.,  lxvii.,  3  ;  lxxvii.,  16,  and  frag,  xci.,  xcii. 
— Festus.  s.  v.  Probrum  et  Sceleratus  Campus.)— 2.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tav.,  31  ;  Tib.,  76  — Sicul.  Flac.,  23,  ed.  Goes.) — 3.  (Gell.,  i.,  11.) 
—4.  (Id.,  x.,  15.)— 5.  (Id.,  i.,  12.— Gaius,  i.,  145.— Compare  Plin., 

H.  N.,  xxxiv.,  11.) — 6  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.,  19.) — 7.  (Senec.,  Con., 
VI  —  Compare  Plut.,  Tib.  Grace.,  15.)  —  8.  (Oros.,  v.,  4.— 
Suet.,  Tib.,  2.—  Compare  Cic.,  Pro  Ccel.,  14.  —  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4, 
$  6.)— 9.  (Plut.,  Num.,  10.)  — 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  10.  — Pint., 

I.  c.)— 11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  44.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.,  16.)— 12.  (Cic., 
Pro  Muren.,  35.)— 13.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  1.— Compare  Cic.,  Pro  Font., 
17  —Suet.,  Vitell.,  16.— Dion  Cass.,  lxv.,  18.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  in., 
69;  xi.,  32.  — Id.,  Hist.,  iii.,  81.)  — 14.  (Suet.,  Jul.,  83  ;  Octav., 
101.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  8.)  —  15.  (Plut.,  Anton.,  58.)  — 16.  (Ap- 
oian,  B.  C.,  v.,  73.  —  Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.,  37  and  46.  —  Compare 
xlviii.,  12.) — 17.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  jEn.,  xi.,  206.)— 18.  (Val.  Max., 
j.,  ],  t,  7.— Dionys.,  ii  ,  68. -Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.)— 19.  (Festus,  s. 
*  Suftibulum.) 
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fanciful  ornaments  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  otha 
being  always  regarded  with  disgust  and  suspicion.1 
We  infer  from  a  passage  in  Pliny2  that  their  hail 
was  cut  off,  probably  at  the  period  pf '  their  conse¬ 
cration;  whether  this  was  repeated  from  time  to 
time  does  not  appear,  but  they  are  never  reoresent- 
ed  with  flowing  locks.  The  first  of  the  following 
cuts,  copied  from  a  gem,*  represents  the  vestal 
Tuccia,  who,  when  wrongfully  accused,  appealed  to 
the  goddess  to  vindicate  her  honour,  and  had  power 
given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water  from  the 
Tiber  to  the  temple.4  The  form  of  the  upper  gar¬ 
ment  is  here  well  seen.  The  second  is  from  a  de¬ 
narius  of  the  gens  Clodia,  representing  upon  the  re¬ 
verse  a  female  priestess  with  a  simpuvium  in  her 
hand,  and  bearing  the  legend  VESTALIS  ;  on  the 
obverse  is  a  head  of  Flora,  with  the  words  C. 
CLODIVS  C.  F.  Two  vestals  belonging  to  this 
gens  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Annals.5  ( Vid. 
Triumphus,  p.  1017.)  The  coin  seems  to  havo 


been  struck  to  commemorate  the  splendour  of  the 
Floralia  as  exhibited  during  the  famous  sedileslitp 
of  C.  Clodius  Pulcher,  B.G.  99.6 


(Lipsius,  De  Vesta  et  Vestalibus  Syntagma,  and 
Ncehden  “  On  the  worship  of  Vesta,  &c.,  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.,  123,  vol.  xvi.,  321,”  have  collect¬ 
ed  most  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject. — Gottling, 
Geschichte  der  Rom.  Staalsverf.,  p.  189.) 

VESTFBULUM.  (Vid.  House,  Roman,  p.  51b; 
Janua,  p.  527.) 

VESTICEPS.  (Vid.  Impubes,  p.  532.) 

VETERA'NUS.  (Vid.  Tiro.) 

VEXILLA'RII.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  103.) 

VEXILLUM.  (Vid..  Signa  Militaria,  p.  897.) 

VLE.  Three  words  are  employed  by  the  Roman 
jurists  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  right  of  road,  iter,  ac¬ 
tus,  via.  Strictly  speaking,  iter  was  applicable  to  a 
footpath  only,  actus  to  a  bridle-way,  via  to  a  cai 
riage-road.7  (Compare  Servitutes,  p.  879.) 

We  next  find  vice  divided  into  privates  or  agrarut 
and  publicce,  the  former  being  those  the  use  of  which 
was  free  while  the  soil  itself  remained  private  prop 


1.  (Liv., iv.,  44 ;  viii.,  15.— Plin.,  Ep.,  iv.,  11.— Ovid,  Fast.,, v., 

285.)— 2.  (H.  N.,  xvi.,  85.)— 3.  (Montfaucon,  Ant.  Exp.,  i.,pL 

xx viii. — Supplem.,  t.  i.,  pi.  xxiii.)— 4.  (Val.  Max.,  viii.,  1,  $  5  — 

Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxviii.,  2.) — 5.  (Vid.  Ovid,  Fast.,  iv.,  279.— Suet., 

Tib  t  2. — Augustin,  De  Civ.  Dei,  x.,  16. —  Herodian,  i.,  11.)  —  6 

(Cic,  De  Off.,  ii.,  16;  c.  Verr.,  iv.,2.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  4.)— 

7  (Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  s.  13 ;  tit.  3,  s.  1 ;  s.  7,  8,  12.) 
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euy  the  latter  those  o:'  which  the  use,  the  manage¬ 
ment,  and  the  soil  were  alike  vested  in  the  state. 
Vice  Vicinales  ( qua,  in  vicis  sunt  vel  qua  in  vicos  du- 
cunt),  being  •  country  cross-roads  merging  in  the 
great  lines,  or,  at  all  events,  not  leading  to  any  im¬ 
portant  terminus,  might  be  either  public a.  or  privates, 
according  as  they  were  formed  and  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  or  by  the  contributions  of  pri¬ 
vate  individuals.1 *  The  vice  publicce  of  the  highest 
class  were  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mililares, 
consulares,  prcetorice,  answering  to  the  terms  bdoi 
\  {daoiAuiai  among  the  Greeks,  and  king's  highway 
among  ourselves. 

That  public  roads  of  some  kind  must  have  exist¬ 
ed  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city  is  manifest, 
but  as  very  little  friendly  intercourse  existed  with 
the  neighbouring  states  for  any  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  interruption,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  not 
extend  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  would  be  mere  muddy  tracks  used  by 
the  peasants  in  their  journeys  to  and  from  market. 
It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  long-protracted 
Samnite  wars  that  the  necessity  was  strongly  felt 
of  securing  an  easy,  regular,  and  safe  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  city  and  the  legions,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  those  famous  paved  roads, 
which  in  after  ages,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms,  connected  Rome  with  her  most 
distant  provinces,  constituting  not  only  the  most 
useful,  but  the  most  lasting  of  all  her  works.*  The 
excellence  <  f  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
constructed  is  sufficiently  attested  by  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  durability,  many  specimens  being  found  in 
the  country  a.ound  Rome,  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  and  are  still  in  a  high  state  of  preservation. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  adopted  their  first 
ideas  upon  this  subject  from  the  Carthaginians,3 
and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  people 
may,  from  their  commercial  activity,  and  the  sandy 
nature  of  their  soil,  have  been  compelled  to  turn 
tbei?  attention  to  the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  merchandise  to  different  parts  of 
their  territory.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  Romans  employed  from  the  first  the  elabo¬ 
rate  process  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The 
first  step  would  be  from  the  Via  Terrena ,*  the  mere 
track  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts  and  the 
wheels  of  wagons  across  the  fields,  to  the  Via 
Glareata,  where  the  surface  was  hardened  by  gravel ; 
and  even  after  pavement  was  introduced,  the  blocks 
seem  originally  to  have  rested  merely  on  a  bed  of 
small  stones.* 

Livy  has  recorded6  that  the  censorship  of  Appius 
Caucus  (B.C.  312)  was  rendered  celebrated  in  after 
ages  from  his  having  brought  water  into  the  city 
and  paved  a  road  ( quod  viam  munivit  et  aquam  in 
urban  perduxu),  the  renowned  Via  Appia,  which  ex¬ 
tended,  in  the  first  instance,  from  Rome  to  Capua, 
although  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  car¬ 
ried  so  great  a  distance  in  a  single  lustrum.7  We 
undoubtedly  hear,  long  before  this  period,  of  the  Via 
Latina, 8  the  Via  Gubina*  and  the  Via  Salaria,10  &c. ; 
but  even  if  we  allow  that  Livy  does  not  employ 
these  names  by  a  sort  of  prolepsis,  in  order  to  indi¬ 
cate  conveniently  a  particular  direction  (and  that 
he  does  speak  by  anticipation  when  he  refers  to 
milestones  in  some  of  the  above  passages  is  cer¬ 
tain),  yet  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  they  were 
laid  down  according  to  the  method  afterward  adopt¬ 
ed  with  so  much  success.11 

1.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  8,  s.  2,  tj  21,  22 ;  tit.  7,  s.  3.--Sicul.  Flacc.,  De 

Cond.  Agr.,  p  J,  ed.  Goes.) — 2.  (Strab.,  v.,  p.  235.)  —  3.  (Isid., 

xt  ,  16,  Q6.)-4.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  11,  s.  2.) — 5.  (Liv.,  xli.,  27. — Com¬ 

pare  Liv.,  x  ,  23,  47.) — 6.  (ix.,  29.) — 7.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Geseh., 

iii.,  p  356.) — 8.  (Liv  ,  ii.,  39.) — 9.  (Id.,  ii.,  11 ;  iii.,  6  ;  v.,  49.) — 

10.  (Id  .  vii.,  9.) — 11  (Comps  *e  Liv.,  rii.,  39.) 
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Vitruvius  enters  into  no  details  with  regard  to 
road-making,  but  he  gives  most  minute  directions 
for  pavements ;  and  the  fragments  of  ancient  pave¬ 
ments  still  existing,  and  answering  to  his  descrip¬ 
tion,  correspond  so  exactly  with  the  remains  of  the 
military  roads,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
cesses  followed  in  each  case  were  identical,  and 
thus  Vitruvius,1  combined  with  the  poem  of  Statius’ 
on  the  Via  Domitiana,  will  supply  all  the  technics, 
terms. 

In  the  first  place,  two  shallow  trenches  ( suin' 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  breadth 
of  the  proposed  road  ;  this,  in  the  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Via  Valeria, 
&c.,  is  found  to  have  been  from  13  to  15  feet ;  the 
Via  Tusculana  is  1 1,  while  those  of  less  importance, 
from  not  being  great  thoroughfares,  such  as  the  via 
which  leads  up  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  which  is  to 
this  day  singularly  perfect,  seem  to  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  8  feet  wide.  The  loose  earth  between  the 
sulci  was  then  removed,  and  the  excavation  con¬ 
tinued  until  a  solid  foundation  ( gremium )  was  reach¬ 
ed,  upon  which  the  materials  of  the  road  might 
firmly  rest ;  if  this  could  not  be  attained,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground,  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  a  basis  was  formed  arti¬ 
ficially  by  driving  piles  ( Jistucationibus ).  Above  the 
gremium.  were  four  distinct  strata.  The  lowest 


statumen  was  the  rudus,  a  mass  of  broken  stones 
cemented  with  lime  (what  masons  call  rubble-work), 
rammed  down  hard,  and  nine  inches  thick  ;  above 
the  rudus  came  the  nucleus,  composed  of  fragments 
of  bricks  and  pottery,  the  pieces  being  smaller  than 
in  the  rudus,  cemented  with  lime,  and  six  inches 
thick.  Uppermost  was  the  pavimentum,  large  polyg¬ 
onal  blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  ( siltx ),  usually,  t) 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  basaltic  lava,  irregu¬ 
lar  in  form,  but  fitted  and  jointed  with  the  greatest 
nicety  {apt a  jungitur  arte  silex3),  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  even  surface,  as  free  from  gaps  or  irregu¬ 
larities  as  if  the  whole  had  been  one  solid  mass, 
and  presenting  much  the  same  external  appearance 
as  the  most  carefully  built  polygonal  walls  of  the 
old  Pelasgian  towns.  The  general  aspect  will  be 
understood  from  the  cut  given  below  of  a  portion 
of  the  street  at  the  entrance  of  Pompeii.4 * 


The  centre  of  the  way  was  a  little  elevated,  s-3 
as  to  permit  the  water  to  run  off  easily,  and  hencs 

1.  (vii.,  1.)— 2.  (Sylv.,  iv.,  3.)— 3.  (Til  ull.,  i.,  7, 40.)— 4.  <M* 
zo's,  Les  Romes  de  Pompfi,  vol  i.  p)  xxxv'i  i 
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tae  terms  agger  vice1  and  summum  dorsum ,2  although 
noth  may  be  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pavimentum.  Occasionally,  at  least  in  cities,  rec¬ 
tangular  slabs  of  softer  stone  were  employed  instead 
of  the  irregular  polygons  of  silex,  as  we  perceive  to 
have  been  the  case  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  which 
was  paved  with  travertino,  and  in  part  of  the  great 
forum  under  the  column  of  Phocas,  and  hence  the 
distinction  between  the  phrases  silice  sterner e  and 
taxo  quadrate  st .  mere.3  It  must  be  observed,  that 
ivhile,  on  the  one  hand,  recourse  was  had  to  piling 
when  a  solid  foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  road  was 
carried  over  rock,  the  statumen  and  the  rudus  were 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  nucleus  was 
spread  immediately  on  the  stony  surface  previously 
smoothed  to  receive  it.  This  is  seen  to  have  been 
the  case,  we  are  informed  by  local  antiquaries,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  below  Albano,  where  it  was  cut 
through  a  mass  of  volcanic  peperino. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Regular  footpaths  (margmes* 
crepidines ,*  umbones6)  were  raised  upon  each  side 
and  strewed  with  gravel,  the  different  parts  were 
strengthened  and  bound  together  with  gomphi  or 
stone  wedges,7  and  stone  blocks  were  set  up  at 
moderate  intervals  on  the  side  of  the  footpaths,  in 
order  that  travellers  on  horseback  might  be  able  to 
mount  without  the  aid  of  an  uvadoAevg  to  hoist  them 
up.8  ( Vid .  Stratores.) 

Finally,  Caius  Gracchus9  erected  milestones  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  great  highways,  marking 
the  distances  from  Rome,  which  appear  to  have 
been  counted  from  the  gate  at  which  each  road 
issued  forth ;  and  Augustus,  when  appointed  in¬ 
spector  of  the  viai  around  the  city,  erected  in  the  Fo¬ 
rum  a  gilded  column  (xpvoovv  pik tov — xPva°v £ 
milhanum  aureum 10),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the  vue 
conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a  passage 
in  Plutarch,11  that  the  distances  were  calculated 
from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but  this  seems  to  be 
disproved  both  by  the  fact  that  the  roads  were  all 
divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  before,  and  also  by  the  position  of  various 
ancient  milestones  discovered  in  modern  times.12 

It  is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Republic,  the  construction  and  general  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets  within 
the  city,  were  committed,  like  all  other  important 
works,  to  the  censors.  This  is  proved  by  the  lawr 
quoted  in  Cicero,13  and  by  various  passages,  in  which 
these  magistrates  are  represented  as  having  first 
formed  and  given  their  names  to  great  lines,  such 
as  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having 
executed  important  improvements  and  repairs.14 
These  duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on 
the  praetor  urbanus,  the  aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint.15  But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.  Caius  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both  from  a 
conviction  of  their  utility,  and  with  a  view  to  the 


(bid.,  xv.,  16,  $  7.  —  Amm.  Marcell.,  xix.,  16.  —  Compare 
Virg.,  JEa.,  v.,  273  )— 2.  (Stat.,  1.  c.)— 3.  (Liv.,  x.,  23  ;  xli.,  27.) 

_ 4.  (Liv.,  xli.,  27.) — 5.  (Petron.,  9.  —  Orelli,  Inscr.,  n.  3844.) — 

6.  (Stat.,  Sylv.,  iv.,  3, 47.) — 7.  (Stat.,  1.  c.) — 8.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch., 
7.1—9.  (Id.,  1.  c.)— 10.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  8.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  lit.,  5. 
— Suet.,  Oth.,  6.  —  Tacit.,  Hist.,  i.,  27.)  — 11.  (Galb.,  24.)— 12. 
(Vid.  Holsten.,  De  Milliano  Aureo  in  Graev.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Rom., 
tom.  iv. ;  and  Fabretti,  De  Aq.  et  Aquseduct.,  Diss.  iii.,  n.  25.)— 13. 
(De  Leg.,  iii.,  3.)  — 14.  (Liv.,  ix.,  29,  43.  —  Epit.,  20  ;  xxii.,  11  j 
xli.,  27.— Aurel.  Viet.,  De  Vir.  lUust.,  c.  72.— Lips.,  Excurs.  ad 
Tac.,  Ann.,  iii.,  31.)— 15  (Liv.,  xxxix.,  2.—  Cic.,  c.  Verr.,  U.,  i., 
49,  50,  59.) 


acquirement  of  popularity;1  and  Curio,  when  tm 
une,  introduced  a  lex  Viaria  for  the  construction 
and  restoration  of  many  roads,  and  the  appointment 
of  himself  to  the  office  of  inspector  (kr '.oTarr/g)  for 
five  years.2  We  learn  from  Cicero3  that  Ther- 
mus,  in  the  year  B.C.  65,  was  curator  cf  the  Flarnin- 
ian  Way,  and  from  Plutarch,4 *  that  Julius  Caesar 
held  the  same  office  (bmpeXrjT^g)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.  During  the  first 
years  of  Augustus,  Agrippa,  being  icdile,  lepaired 
all  roads  at  his  own  proper  expense ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  far  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  in  the  state  ( triumphahbus  viris),  to  be  paved 
out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils  (ex  manubiah 
pecunia  sternendas s).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  charge  had  fallen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  different  interpretation  to  the  words.* 
Generally  speaking,  however,  under  the  Empire, 
the  post  of  inspector-in-chief  ( curator ) — and  each 
great  line  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  officer 
with  this  appellation— was  considered  a  high  dig¬ 
nity,7  insomuch  that  the  title  was  frequently  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  emperors  themselves,  and  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions  are  extant,  bearing  the  names 
of  upward  of  twenty  princes  from  Augustus  to  Con¬ 
stantine,  commemorating  their  exertions  in  making 
and  maintaining  public  ways.8 

These  curatores  were  at  first,  it  would  appear,  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  time# 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  functionarie# 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city  there 
existed  regular  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four  (qu*~ 
tuorviri  viarum )  superintending  the  streets  within 
the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.9  When 
Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  magistracies,  he 
included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate,  and  abolish¬ 
ed  the  latter ;  but  when  he  undertook  the  caie  cf 
the  vise  around  the  city,  he  appointed  under  himself 
two  road-makers  (odonoiovg10),  persons  of  praetorian 
rank,  to  whom  he  assigned  two  lictors.  These 
were  probably  included  in  the  number  of  the  new 
superintendents  of  public  works  instituted  by  him,11 
and  would  continue  from  that  time  forward  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatores  or  inspectors-general. 

Even  the  contractors  employed  ( mancipes l2)  were 
proud  to  associate  their  names  with  these  vast  un¬ 
dertakings,  and  an  inscription  has  been  preserved13 
in  which  a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her 
husband,  inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipj  ViiE  Ap- 
pia2.  The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,14  but  individuals  also  were  not  unfrequently 
found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private  means  to 
these  great  national  enterprises.  This,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and  Agrip¬ 
pa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  example 
was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note.1  ‘  The  Via 
Vicinales  were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities 
(magistri  pagorum),  and  seem  to  have  been  main- 


1.  (Plut.,  C.  Gracch.,  7.)— 2.  (Appian,  B.  C.,  ii.,  26.— Cic.  ad 

Fain.,  viii.,  6.)  — 3.  (ad  Att.,  i.,  1.)  — 4.  (C*s.,  5.)  -  5.  (Suet., 

Octav.,  30.—  Dion  Cass.,  liii.,  22.)  —  6.  (Suet.,  Claud.,  24.)  — ,. 

(Plin.,  Ep.,  v.,  15.)— 8.  (Gruter,  Corp.  Inscrip.,  cxlix...  ...clix.) 

_ 9.  I  tit..  2,  s.  2,  <)  30,  compared  with  Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  26.) 

—10.  (Dion  Cass.,  liv.,  8.) — 11.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  37.)— 12.  (Tacit., 

Ann.,  n.,  31.)  — 13.  (Orell.,  Inscr., n.  3221.)  — 14.  (Dion  Casa., 
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aalned  by  voluntary  contribution  or  assessment, 
like  our  parish  roads,1  while  the  streets  within  the 
city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabitants,  each 
person  being  answerable  for  the  portion  opposite  to 
his  own  house.* 

Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
targe  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili¬ 
tary  roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
those  w  hich  issued  from  Rome,  together  with  their 
most  important  branches  within  the  bounds  of  Italy, 
naming,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  towns  through 
which  they  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  general  idea 
of  their  course.  For  all  the  details  and  controver¬ 
sies  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual  extension, 
and  changes,  the  various  stations  upon  each,  the 
distances,  and  similar  topics,  we  must  refer  to  the 
treatises  enumerated  at  the  close  of  this  article, 
and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  antiquaries,  the 
most  important  of  whom,  in  so  far  as  the  southern 
districts  are  concerned,  is  Romanelli. 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

I.  The  Via  Appia,  the  Great  South  Road.  It  was 
commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by  Appius 
Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  and  has  always  been 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  Ways.  It  was 
the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a  grand  scale  and 
upon  scientific  principles ;  the  natural  obstacles 
which  it  wras  necessary  to  overcome  were  of  the 
most  formidable  nature,  and,  when  completed,  it 
well  deserved  the  title  of  Queen  of  Roads  ( regina  vi- 
arum*).  We  know  that  it  was  in  perfect  repair 
when  Procopius  wrote,4  long  after  the  devastating 
inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians ;  and  even  to 
this  day  the  cuttings  through  hills  and  masses  of 
solid  rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of 
ravines,  the  substructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstrate  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la¬ 
bour  that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc¬ 
tion.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and,  passing 
through  Aricia,  Tres  Tabernce,  Appii  Forum,  Tarra- 
cina,  Fundi,  Formiae,  Minturnae,  Sinuessa,  and  Casi- 
linum,  terminated  at  Capua,  but  was  eventually 
extended  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneven- 
tum,  and  finally  from  thence  through  Venusia,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundisium. 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice  are, 

(1.)  The  Via  Setina,  which  connected  it  with 
Sctia.  Originally,  it  would  appear  that  the  Via  Ap¬ 
pia  passed  through  Velitrce  and  Selia,  avoiding  the 
marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape  this 
circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which,  in  the  days 
of  Horace,  traversed  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  Sinuessa, 
and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  passed  through  Li¬ 
ter  num,  Cumae,  Puteoli,  Neapolis,  Herculaneum,  Op- 
lonti,  Pompeii ,  and  Stabice  to  Surrentum,  making  the 
complete  circuit  of  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consularis,  from  Ca¬ 
pua  to  Cumae,  sending  off  a  branch  to  Puteoli,  and 
another  through  Atella  to  Neapolis. 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Capua,  and  ran 
south  through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salernum ;  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Pcestum,  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  inland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Mons  Alburnus  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanager ;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  and,  passing  Neru- 
lum,  Interamnia,  and  Consentia,  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Vibo,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhegium. 
1’h is  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 

1.  (Sicul.  Flacc.,  p.  9.) — 2.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  10,  s.  3.) — 3.  (Stat., 
SvN  ii.,  2.  12.) — 4.  (Bell.  Goth.,  i.,  14.) 
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Tanager,  which  ran  d  wn  to  the  sea  at  Blanda  op 
the  Laus  Sinus,  and  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Laus  and  Tenna 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Egnatia  began  at  Beneventum, 
struck  north  through  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  to 
Ei/uotuticum,  entered  Apulia  at  AEcce,  and,  passing 
through  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Rubi,  reached  the 
Adriatic  at  Barium,  and  followed  the  coast  through 
Egnatia  to  Brundisium.  This  was  the  route  ol 
lowed  by  Horace.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  bore  thf 
name  given  above  in  the  early  part  of  its  course 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajana  began  at  Venusia,  and  ran 
in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  Lucania  to  Heracleo 
on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus ;  thence  following,  south 
ward,  the  line  of  the  east  coast,  it  passed  through 
Thurii,  Croto,  and  Scyllacium,  and  completed  the 
circuit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  Via  Aquillia  at 
Rhegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Minucia  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,1,  and 
a  Via  Numicia  by  Horace,*  both  of  which  seem 
to  have  passed  through  Samnium  ^om  north  to 
south,  connecting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian,  and 
cutting  the  Appian  and  Latin  Ways.  Their  course 
is  unknown.  Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  issuing  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 

II.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  fine  leading  to 
Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  course  farther  inland 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  city,  it 
sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tusculana)  to  Tuscu- 
lum,  and,  passing  through  Compitum  Anagninum, 
Ferentium,  Frusino,  Fregellae,  Fabrateria,  Aquinum 
Casinum,  Venafrum,  Teanum,  Allifae,  and  Telesio, 
joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

A  cross-road,  called  the  Via  Hadriana,  running 
from  Minturnae  through  Suessa  Aurunca  to  Teai.um, 
connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  Via  Latina. 

III.  From  the  Porta  Esquilina  issued  the  Vu 
Labicana,  which,  passing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Prasnestina,  originally  the  Via  Ga- 
bina,  issued  from  the  same  gate  with  the  former. 
Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praeneste,  it  joined  the 
Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  little 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tiburtina,  which  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and,  proceeding  N.E. 
to  Tibur,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  was  contin¬ 
ued  from  thence,  in  the  same  direction,  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  and,  traversing  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Sabines,  passed  through  Carseoli  and 
Corfinium  to  Aternum  on  the  Adriatic,  thence  to 
Adria,  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Castrum  Truenti- 
num,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria. 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to  Sublaqueum, 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacensis.  Another  branch 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southward 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larinum,  being 
called,  as  some  suppose,  Via  Frentana  Appula. 

VI.  The  Via  Nomentana,  anciently  Ficulnensis, 
ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Anio  to 
Nomentum,  and,  a  little  beyond,  fell  into  the  Via 
Salaria  at  Erelum. 

VII.  The  Via  Salaria,  also  from  the  Pot'i  Col¬ 
lina  (passing  Fidence  and  Crustumerium),  ran  north 
and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to  Reate 
and  Asculum  Picenum.  At  Castrum  Truentinum  it 
reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  joined 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fla- 
minius,  and  carried  ultimately  to  Ariminum.  It 
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i^.iued  from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  ana  proceeded  near¬ 
ly  north  to  Ocriculum  and  Narnia  in  Umbria.  Here 
a  bianch  struck  off,  making  a  sweep  to  the  east 
through  Interamna  and  Spdetium,  and  fell  again  into 
the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through  Mevania)  at 
Fulginia.  It  continued  through  Fanum  Flaminii 
and  Nuceria,  where  it  again  divided,  one  line  run¬ 
ning  nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Fortunce  on  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  while  the  other,  diverging  to  Ancona ,  continued 
from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortunce, 
W\  ;eie  the  two  branches,  uniting,  passed  on  to  Ari- 
minum  through  Pisaurum.  From  thence  the  Via 
Flaminia  was  extended  under  the  name  of  the  Via 
Emilia,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po),  to  Mediolanum.  From  this  point 
branches  were  sent  off  through  Bergomum,  Brixia, 
Verona,  Vicentia,  Patavium,  and  Aquileia  to  Tergesle 
on  the  east,  and  through  Novaria,  Vercelli,  Eporedia, 
and  Augusta  Prcetoria  to  the  Alpis  Graia  on  the 
west,  besides  another  branch  in  the  same  direction 
through  Ticinum  and  Industria  to  Augusta  Taurino- 
rum.  Nor  must  we  omit  the  Via  Postumia,  which 
struck  from  Verona  right  down  across  the  Apen¬ 
nines  to  Genoa,  passing  through  Mantua  and  Cre¬ 
mona.  crossing  the  Po  at  Placentia,  and  so  through 
Iria,  Dcrtona,  and  Libarna,  sending  off  a  branch 
from  Dertona  to  Asia. 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flaminia  in 
me  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which,  diverging  near  the  Pons 
Mulvius,  and  passing  not  far  from  Veii,  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baccance,  Sutrium,Vulsinii,Clusium, 
Arretium,  Florenha,  Pisloria,  and  Luca,  joining  the 
Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

(a.)  The  Via  Amerina  broke  off  from  the  Via  Cas¬ 
sia  near  Baccance,  and  held  north  through  Falerii, 
Tudtr,  and  Perusia,  reuniting  itself  with  the  Via 
Cassia  at  Clusium. 

((3.)  Not  far  from  the  Pons  Mulvius  theVuCLo- 
oia  separated  from  the  Via  Cassia,  and,  proceeding 
to  Sabate  on  the  Lacus  Sabalinus,  there  divided 
into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing  through  cen¬ 
tral  Etruria  to  Rusellce,  and  thence  due  north  to 
Florentia,  the  other  passing  through  Tarquinii,  and 
then  falling  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 

(y.)  Beyond  Baccance  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mons  Ciminus,  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Cassia  near  Fanum  Voltumnce. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis,  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea,  along  Etruria  and  Liguria,  by  Genoa,  as 
far  as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul.  In  the  first  instance  it 
extended  no  farther  than  Pisa. 

X.  The  Via  Portuensis  kept  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  to  Portus  Augusti. 

XI.  The  Via  Ostiensis  originally  passed  through 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  through  the  Porta 
Ostiensis ,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.  From  thence  it  was  continued,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Severiana,  along  the  coast  southward 
through  Laurentum,  Antium,  and  Circcei,  till  it  join¬ 
ed  the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina.  The  Via  Lauren- 
'?isa,  leading  direct  to  Laurentum,  seems  to  have 
blanched  off  from  the  Via  Ostiensis  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ardeatina,  from  Rome  to 
Ardea.  According  to  some,  this  branched  off  from 
the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  city  is 
completed. 
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The  most  elaborate  treatise  upon  Roman  road« 
is  Bergier,  Histoire  des  Grands  Chemins  de  VEmpbt 
Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius,  and,  with  the  notes  of  Henninius,  occu¬ 
pies  more  than  800  folio  pages  In  the  first  part 
of  the  above  article,  the  essay  of  Nibby,  Delle  Vie 
degli  Antic  hi  dissertazione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  ofNardini,  has 
been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution,  how¬ 
ever,  is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this  author, 
who,  although  a  profound  local  antiquary,  is  by  no 
means  an  accurate  scholar.  To  gain  a  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly  touched 
upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  and  the  different  ancient  itineraries, 
together  with  the  geographical  works  of  Cellarius, 
Cluverius,  and  D’Anville. 

VIA'RIA  LEX.  ( Vid .  Lex,  p.  586;  Vi^e,  1043.) 

VIA'TICUM  is,  properly  speaking,  everything 
necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a  journey,  and 
thus  comprehends  money,  provisions,  dresses,  ves¬ 
sels,  &C.1 *  When  a  Roman  magistrate,  praetor,  pro- 
consul,  or  quaestor  went  to  his  province,  the  state 
provided  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his 
journey.  But  as  the  state,  in  this  as  in  most  other 
cases  of  expenditure,  preferred  paying  a  sum  at 
once  to  having  any  part  in  the  actual  business,  the 
state  engaged  contractors  ( redemptores ),  who,  for  a 
stipulated  sum,  had  to  provide  the  magistrates  with 
the  viaticum,  the  principal  parts  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  beasts  of  burden  and  tents  (■ muli  et  taber 
nacula).  Augustus  introduced  some  modification 
of  this  system,  as  he  once  for  all  fixed  a  certain 
sum  to  be  given  to  the  proconsuls  (probably  to  other 
provincial  magistrates  also)  on  setting  out  to  their 
provinces,  so  that  the  redemptores  had  no  more  to 
do  with  it.* 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon  and 
executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  magis¬ 
trates,  to  whom  he  bore  the  same  relation  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viatores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or  to 
summon  people  to  the  comitia,  &c.3  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  Republic,  we  find  viatores  as  ministers 
of  such  magistrates  also  as  had  their  lictors :  via¬ 
tores  of  a  dictator  and  of  the  consuls  are  mentioned 
by  Livy.4  In  later  times,  however,  viatores  are 
only  mentioned  with  such  magistrates  as  had  only 
potestas  and  not  imperium,  such  as  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  the  censors,  and  the  aediles.5  How 
many  viatores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is 
not  known ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  had  the 
right,  at  the  command  of  his  magistrate,  to  bind  per¬ 
sons  ( ligare ),  whence  he  was  called  lictor.6  It  is 

1.  (Plant.,  Epid.,  v.,  1,  9.  — Plin.,  Epist.,  vii.,  12.  —  Cic.,  De 

Senect.,  18.)  —  2.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.,  xii.,  3.  —  Suet.,  Octav.,  36.— 

Cell.,  xvii  .  2,  13. — Compare  Sigonius,  De  Antiq.  Jur.  Prov.,  iii., 

11. —  Casa  thon  ad  Theophr.,  II.) — 3.  (Cic.,  De  Senect.,  16.) — < 

(vi.,  15  ;  3  xii.,  11. — Compare  Plin.,  II.  N.,  xviii.,  4. — Liv.,  viii 

18.)  —  5.  Cell.,  xiii .,  12. — Liv.,  ii.,  56  ;  xxx.,  39  ;  xxxix  ,  M 
Lydus,  D»  Magist..  i..  44.) — 6.  (Cell.,  xii.,  3.) 
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aot  improbable  that  the  ancient  waters  sometimes 
confounded  viatores  and  lictores.1 

VICA'RII  SERVI.  (  Vid.  Servus,  Homan,  p. 

*84.) 

♦VICIA.  (Vid.  Aphace.) 

VFOTIMA.  (Vid.  Sacrificium.) 

VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent.  Every  Ro¬ 
man,  when  he  manumitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay  to 
the  state  a  tax  of  one  twentieth  of  his  value,  whence 
the  tax  was  called  vicesima  manumissionis.  This 
tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all  other  im¬ 
posts  were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and  Italy.* 
Caracalla  raised  this  tax  to  a  decima,  that  is,  ten  per 
cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.*  The  persons  employed  in  collecting  it 
were  called  viccsimarii 4 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hereditatium  et  legatorum 
was  introduced  by  Augustus  (lex  Julia  Vicesimaria) : 
it  consisted  of  five  per  cent.,  which  every  Roman  citi¬ 
zen  had  to  pay  to  the  asrarium  militare,  upon  any  in¬ 
heritance  or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  such  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  rel¬ 
atives,  and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum.8  Peregrini  and  Latini  who  had  become 
Roman  citizens  had,  in  a  legal  sense,  no  relatives, 
and  were  therefore  obliged  in  all  cases  to  pay  the 
vicesima  hereditatium.6  As  only  citizens  had  to 
pay  this  tax,  Caracalla,  in  order  to  make  it  more 
productive,  granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten 
per  cent.  ( itcima ),  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to 
five,7  and  a:  last  it  was  abolished  entirely.  It  was 
levied  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  by  procuratores 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned 
in  many  inscriptions  as  procuratores  xx.  heredi¬ 
tatium,  or  AD  VECTIGAL  XX.  HEREDIT.  Blit  these 
efficers  generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the 
publican:,  which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  pre¬ 
fects  of  the  erarium  militare.8 

VICOMAGISTRI.  (Fid.  Vicus.) 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into  which 
the  four  egions  occupied  by  the  four  city  tribes  of 
Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the  country  re¬ 
gions,  according  to  an  institution  ascribed  to  Numa, 
were  subdivided  into  pagi.9  This  division,  together 
with  that  of  the  four  regions  of  the  four  city  tribes, 
remained  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made 
the  vici  subdivisions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into 
which  he  divided  the  city.10  In  this  division  each 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  including  several 
smaller  by-streets ;  their  number  was  424,  and  each 
was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  vicoma- 
gistri,  who  had  a  sort  of  local  police,  and  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regulations  of  Augustus,  were  every 
year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  people  who  lived 
in  the  vicus.11  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  Compitalia,  they  wore  the  pretexta, 
and  each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  lictors.1* 
These  officers,  however,  were  not  a  new  institution 
of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  during  the  time  of 
the  Republic,  and  had  had  the  same  functions  as  a  po¬ 
lice  for  the  vici  of  the  Servian  division  of  the  city.1* 

VICTORIA'TUS.  (Vid.  Denarius.) 

YTGILES.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  106;  Prae- 

PECTUS  VlGILUM.) 

VJGl'LLE.  (Vid.  Castra,  p.  222.) _ 

1.  (Sigonius,  De  Ant.  Jur.  Civ.  Rom.,  ii.,  15.)— 2.  (Liv.,  vii., 
16  ;  xxvii.,  10.  —  Cic.  ad  Att.,  ii.,  16.)  —  3.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxvii., 
9 ;  lxxviii.,  12.)  —  4.  (Petron.,  Fragm.  Tragur.,  65.— Orelli,  In¬ 
script.,  n.  3333,  &c.)  —  5.  (Dion  Cass.,  lv.,  25  ;  lvi.,  28.— Plin., 
Paneg.,  37,  &c.— Capitol.,  M.  Antonin.,  11.)— 6.  (Plin.,  Paneg., 
1.  c.)— 7.  (Dion  Cass.,  lxxvii.,  9  ;  lxxviii.,  12.) — 8.  (Plin.,  Epist., 
vii.,  14.— Paneg.,  37.)— 9.  (Dionys.,  ii.,  76.)— 10.  (Suet.,  Octav., 
30.)— 11.  (Suet.,  1.  c.— Dion  Cass.,  v..  8.)  —  12.  (Dion  Cass.,  1. 
c.— Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Pison.,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli.)— 13.  (Liv.,  xxxiv., 
7  —Festus,  s.  v.  Magistrare.  —  Compare  Sextus  Rufus,  Brev.  de 
Reg.  Urbis  Rom®,  and  P.  Vjitor,  De  Reg.  Urbis  Rom*.) 
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VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty  six  magisti  at -a 
minores,  among  whom  were  included  the  triumviri 
capitales,  the  triumviri  monetales,  the  quatuorvin 
viarum  curandarum  for  the  city,  the  two  curatoreg 
viarum  for  the  roads  outside  the  city,  the  decemviri 
litibus  (stlitibus)  judicandis,  and  the  four  prefects 
who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  the  purpose  of 
administering  justice  there.  Augustus  reduced  the 
number  of  officers  of  this  college  to  twenty  (vigintt- 
viri),  as  the  two  curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  out 
side  the  city  and  the  four  Campanian  prefects  were 
abolished.1 *  Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  the 
sons  of  senators  had  generally  sought  and  obtained 
a  place  in  the  college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being 
the  first  step  towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  Re¬ 
public  ;  but  in  A.D.  13  a  senatus  consultum  was 
passed,  ordaiiling  that  only  equites  should  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  college  of  the  vigintiviri.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seats 
in  the  senate,  unless  they  had  held  some  other  ma¬ 
gistracy  which  conferred  this  right  upon  them.* 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  viginti- 
vir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.s 

An  account  of  the  magistrates  forming  this  col¬ 
lege  has  been  given  in  separate  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis ,  of  whom 
we  accordingly  subjoin  a  brief  account.  These  ma¬ 
gistrates,  consisting,  as  the  name  imports,  of  ten 
men,  formed  a  court  of  justice,  which  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pomponius4  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  not  instituted  till  the  year 
B.C.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capitales  were 
first  appointed.  Livy,5  however,  mentions  decem¬ 
virs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very  soon  after  the 
legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  while  Nie¬ 
buhr*  refers  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral  ma¬ 
gistrates,  who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius,  Got- 
tling7  believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the 
decemviri  litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti¬ 
tution,  together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to  Ser¬ 
vius  Tullius.  (Vid.  Centumviri.)  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court  du¬ 
ring  the  time  of  the  Republic  are  involved  in  inex¬ 
tricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  still 
existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place  in  the 
ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.8  Augustus  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the 
courts  of  the  centumviri.9  During  the  Empire  this 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  matters,  which  is 
expressly  stated  in  regard  to  the  decemvirs.10 

VIGINTIVIRI.  (Vid.  Vigintisexviri.) 

VILLA,  a  farm  or  country-house.  The  Roman 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  villa,  the  villa  rustica 
or  farmhouse,  and  the  villa  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana, 
a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  suburbs  of  a 
town.  When  both  of  these  were  attached  to  an 
estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  same  range 
of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  placed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the  villa 
rustica  in  which  the  produce  of  the  farm  was  kept 
is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  separate  name, 
villa  fructuaria.  Varro11  derives  the  name  from  veho 
(“  quo  fructus  convchebantur,  villce''). 

1.  The  villa  rustica  is  described  by  Varro,1*  Vitru¬ 
vius,13  and  Columella.14 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  farm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
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wooded  mountain,  in  a  spot  supplied  with  running 
w'ater,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds,  nor  to  the 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  close  to  a  public 
road)  to  a  too  frequent  influx  of  visiters.  The  vil¬ 
la  attached  to  a  large  farm  had  two  courts  ( cohor - 
tes,  ckortes,  cortes1).  At  the  entrance  to  the  outer 
court  was  the  abode  of  the  villicus,  that  he  might 
observe  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over  the  door 
was  the  room  of  the  procurator. *  Near  this,  in  as 
warm  a  spot  as  possible,  was  the  kitchen,  which, 
besides  being  use'!  ?or  the  preparation  of  food,  was 
the  place  where  the  slaves  ( families )  assembled  after 
the  labours  r<t  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-aoor  work.  Vitruvius  places  near  the 
kitchen  the  baths,  and  the  press  ( torcular )  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  exposed  to  artificial  heat.  In  the  outer  court 
were  also  the  cellars  for  wine  and  oil  ( celiac  vinaria. 
et  oleariae),  which  were  placed  on  the  level  ground, 
and  the  granaries,  which  were  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  farm-buildings,  and  carefully  protected  from 
lamp,  heat,  and  insects.  These  storerooms  form 
the  separate  villa  fructuaria  of  Columella  ;  Varro 
places  them  in  the  villa  rustica,  but  Vitruvius  rec¬ 
ommends  that  all  produce  which  could  be  injured  by 
fire  should  be  stored  without  the  villa. 

In  both  courts  were  the  chambers  ( cello. )  of  the 
slaves,  fronting  the  south ;  but  the  ergastulum  for 
those  who  were  kept  in  chains  ( vincti )  was  under 
ground,  being  lighted  by  several  high  and  narrow 
windows. 

The  inner  court  was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  livestock,  and  here  were  the  sta¬ 
bles  and  stalls  ( bubilia ,  equilia ,  ovilia). 

A  reservoir  of  water  was  made  in  the  middle  of 
each  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  soaking  pulse 
and  other  vegetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  was  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  use  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  r ilia  urbana  or  pseudo-urbana  was  so  call¬ 
ed  because  its  interior  arrangements  corresponded 
for  th-.  most  pan  to  those  of  a  town -house.  (  Vid. 
House  )  Vitruvius3  merely  states  that  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  !at'er  will  apply  to  the  former  also,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  placed  close  to 
the  doo«- ;  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes 
first,  and  afterward  the  atrium,  surrounded  by  paved 
•»rticoes,  looking  upon  the  palaestra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  sources  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which4  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  Laurentine  villa,  in  the  other*  his  Tus¬ 
can,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero’s  letters,6 
and,  as  a  most  important  illustration  of  these  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  remains  of  a  suburban  villa  at  Pom¬ 
peii.7 

The  clearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  for  the 
most  part  taken. 

The  villa  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane- 
trees  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
xystus  divided  into  flower-beds  by  borders  of  box. 
This  xystus  formed  a  terrace,  from  which  a  grassy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-trees  cut  into  the  figures 
of  animals,  and  forming  two  lines  opposite  to  one 
another,  descended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain,  which 
was  covered  with  acanthus.®  Next  to  the  portico 
was  an  atrium,  smaller  and  plainer  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  apartment  in  a  town-house.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Pliny’s  description  is  at  variance  with  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius,  and  the  villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no 
atrium.  It.  would  appear  from  Cicero9  that  both  ar- 
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rangements  were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  iq 
Pliny  ’s  Laurentine  villa  was  a  small  elliptic  perist/le 
(porticus  in  0  liter rz  similitudinem  circumacta ,  where, 
however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also  given  in¬ 
stead  of  0).  The  intervals  between  the  columns 
of  this  peristyle  were  closed  with  talc  windows 
(specularibus :  vid.  House,  p.  521),  and  the  roof  pro¬ 
jected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed  an  excellent 
retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  open  space 
in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems  often  to  have 
been  covered  with  moss  and  ornamented  with  a 
fountain.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  this  peristyle 
was  a  pleasant  cavcedium ,  and  beyond  it  an  elegant 
triclinium,  standing  out  from  the  other  buildings, 
with  windows  or  glazed  doors  in  the  front  and  sides, 
which  thus  commanded  a  view  of  the  grounds  and 
of  the  surrounding  country,  while  behind  there  was 
an  uninterrupted  view  through  the  cavasdium,  peri¬ 
style,  atrium,  and  portico  into  the  xystus  and  the 
open  country  beyond. 

Such  was  the  principal  suite  of  apartments  in 
Pliny’s  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different.  The  en¬ 
trance  is  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  large  square 
peristyle  paved  with  opus  signinum,  and  having  an 
impluvium  in  the  centre  of  its  uncovered  area.  Be¬ 
yond  this  is  an  open  hall,  resembling  in  form  and 
position  the  tablinum  in  a  town-house.  Next  is  a 
long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  beyond  it  is  a  large  cyzi- 
cene  cecus,  corresponding  to  the  large  triclinium  in 
Pliny’s  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  xystus  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
supported  by  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  farthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leading  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just  spo¬ 
ken  of  is  on  a  level  with  the  cyzicene  cecus,  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath  the 
cecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartments  on  the  level  of 
the  large  court,  which  were  probably  used  in  sum- 
mer  on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  so  arranged  as  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  different  seasons  and  of  the  sui- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namely,  a 
state  bedchamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build 
ings  in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to  ad 
mit  the  sun  during  its  whole  course.  This  apart¬ 
ment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found  in 
the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny’s  Laurentine  villa  its 
wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.  (Vid.  Baths.) 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden,  ambulatio ,  gestatio, 
hippodromus,  spheeristerium ,  and,  in  short,  all  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.  (Vid.  Hortus,  Gymnasium.) 

(Becker’s  Gallus,  i.,  p.  258,  Schneider’s  notes  on 
Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig’s  on  Pliny,  contain 
many  useful  remarks.) 

VPLLIA  ANNA'LIS  LEX.  ( Vid.  ASdilss,  p.  25.) 

VTLLICUS,  a  slave  who  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  villa  rustica,  and  of  all  the  business  of  the 
farm  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the  care 
of  the  magis ter  pecoris.'  The  duties  of  the  villicus 
were  to  obey  his  master  implicitly,  and  to  govern 
the  other  slaves  with  moderation ;  never  to  leave 
the  villa  except  to  go  to  market ;  to  have  no  inter¬ 
course  with  soothsayers ;  to  take  care  of  the  cattle 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and  to  manage 
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ail  the  operations  of  the  farm.1  His  duties  are  de¬ 
scribed  at  great  length  by  Columella,8  and  those  of 
bis  wife  ( viliica )  by  the  same  writer3  and  by  Cato.4 

The  word  was  also  used  to  describe  a  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  in¬ 
ti  usted.  (See  the  passages  quoted  in  Forcellini’s 
Lexicon ) 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans :  the  Vinalia  ur- 
bnna  or  priora,  and  the  Vinalia  rustica  or  altera. 
i'he  vinalia  urbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23d  of 
April  (IX.  Calentl.  Mai.).  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Greek  mOoiyia,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine- 
casKs  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted.5 
But  before  men  actually  tasted  the  new  wine,  a  li¬ 
bation  was  offered  to  Jupiter,*  which  was  called 
cal  par. 7 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust  (XIV.  Calend.  Sept.),  and  was  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on  which 
the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion  the 
flaraen  dialis  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and  while  the 
flesh  of  the  victims  lay  on  the  altar,  he  broke  with 
his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  a  vine,  and 
by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the  vintage  (vin- 
demiam  auspicari 8),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be 
conveyed  into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  per¬ 
formed.9  This  day  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
Venus  too  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  it.10  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by*Festus11  and  Ovid.18 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.  ( Vid.  Ferine,  p.  437.) 

VINDEX.  (  Vid.  Actio,  p.  18  ;  Manus  Injectio.) 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  in  rem  were  called 
vindicationes.  Actiones  in  personam  were  called 
condictiones.13  Vindicationes,  therefore,  were  ac¬ 
tions  about  property  and  about  jura  in  re.14  The 
distinction  between  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
was  an  essential  distinction,  which  was  not  affected 
by  the  change  in  the  form  of  procedure  from  the 
legis  actiones  to  that  of  the  formulae.  The  legis  ac¬ 
tiones  fell  into  disuse,15  except  in  the  case  of  dam¬ 
num  infectum  and  a  judicium  centumvirale,  and 
from  this  time  both  vindicationes  and  condictiones 
were  prosecuted  by  the  formulae,  which  is  described 
in  a  general  way  in  the  article  Actio.  The  peculiar 
process  of  the  vindicatio  which  belonged  to  the 
period  of  the  legis  actiones  remains  to  be  described. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  lege16  were  Sacra¬ 
mento,  per  judices  postulationem,  per  condictionem,  per 
m.anus  injectionem,  per  pignoris  capioncm. 

A  man  might  proceed  sacramento  either  in  the 
case  of  an  actio  in  personam  or  an  actio  in  rem.  If 
it  was  an  actio  in  rem,  that  is,  a  vindicatio,  movable 
things  and  moving  things  ( mobilia  el  moventia)  which 
could  be  brought  before  the  praetor  (in  jus),  were 
claimed  before  the  praetor  (m  jure  vindicabantur) 
thus :  he  who  claimed  the  things  as  his  property 
(qui  vindicabat)  held  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and,  laying 
hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  a  slave  or  other  thing, 
ne  said,  “  Hunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum 
esse  aio  secundum  causam  sicut  dixi.  Ecce  tibi  vindic- 
tam  imposui and,  saying  this,  he  placed  the  rod  on 
the  thing.  The  other  claimant  (adversarius)  did 
and  said  the  same.  This  claiming  of  a  thing  as 
property  by  laying  the  hand  upon  it  was  in  jure 
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manum  conserere,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  Twelve 
Tables.1  The  praetor  then  said,  '•'•Mittile  ambo  homv 
nem ,”  and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had 
made  the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  op¬ 
ponent  :  “  Postulo  anne  dicas  qua  ex  causa  vindicate- 
ns."  The  opponent  replied  :  “  Jus  peregi  sicut  tin 
dictam  imposui."  Then  he  who  had  made  the  firs' 
vindicatio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  process 
called  the  sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  form  ol 
a  wager  as  to  the  right :  he  said,  “  Quando  lu  injurit 
vindicavisli  D  ceris  sacramento  te  provoco."  The  op 
ponent  replied  by  giving  the  similiter :  “  Similitei 
ego  te."  'I’he  rest  of  the  process  was  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  vindicatio  the  praetor  declared  the  vindi- 
ciae  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  is,  in  the 
mean  time  he  established  one  of  the  parties  as  pos¬ 
sessor,  and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  his 
opponent  for  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne 
profits,  or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  Ujubebat 
pr cedes  adversario  dare  litis  et  vindiciarum .”  The 
praetor  also  took  security  from  both  for  the  amount 
of  the  sacramentum  ;  for  the  party  who  failed  paid 
the  amount  of  the  sacramentum  as  a  penalty  (poena 
nomine),  which  penalty  belonged  to  the  state  (in 
publicum  cedebat). 

The  poena  of  the  sacramentum  was  quingenaria, 
that  is,  quingenti  asses  in  cases  when  the  property 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  asses  and 
upward ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  value  it  was  fifty 
asses.  This  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
but  if  a  man’s  freedom  (liber tas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  ot  land,  the 
claimants  appeared  in  jure,  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
(. superstites 8),  when  each  made  his  claim.  In  the 
time  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  says  Gellius,3  the  magis- 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process  in 
jure ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might  pos¬ 
sibly  do  in  very  early  times,  must  have  become  in¬ 
convenient.  Accordingly,  it  became  the  practice 
for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go  through  the  form  of 
ejecting  the  other,  which  was  called  the  vis  civilis.4 
The  claimants  took  with  them  a  clod  of  earth  in 
jus  where  the  process  was  completed.  In  course 
of  time  it  became  the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a 
clod  of  earth  or  a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the 
thing ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  movable  objects,  a 
part  was  often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the 
whole,  and  the  vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole 
thing  was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might 
also  be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  deductio  on  the  ground  before  they 
came  in  jus,  where,  however,  they  performed  the 
fiction  of  going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The 
change  in  the  form  of  procedure  led  to  the  phrase 
“  ex  jure  manum  conserere," 5  which  is  explained  thus : 
one  party  called  the  other  out  of  the  court  (ex  jure) 
“  ad  conserendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur." 

When  the  legis  actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  the  vindicatio  was  altered,  and  became  that 
of  the  sponsio.  The  term  sponsio  is  best  explained 
by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in  Gaius.6  In 
the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem,  a  man  might  proceed 
either  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which  the  inten- 
tio  of  the  plaintiff  wras  that  a  certain  thing  was  his 
property,  or  he  might  proceed  per  sponsionem, 
which  did  not  contain  such  an  intentio.  The  de- 
|  fendant  was  challenged  to  a  sponsio  in  such  terms 
as  these  :  “  Si  homo  quo  de  agitur  ex  jure  Qui  nun 
meus  est  scslerlios  XXV.  nummos  dare  spom.es  V 
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— 3  (xx.,  10.) — 4.  (Compare  Gellius,  xx.,  10. — Cic.,  Pro  Cscina. 
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The  intentio  in  the  formula  was  tl>  at  if  the  slave 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained 
tn  the  sponsio  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  ( spon - 
sioms  summam  actori  dari  debere).  The  sponsio  evi¬ 
dently  took  its  name  from  the  verb  spondeo.  If 
the  plaintiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
v  is  entitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  money 
was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the  inten¬ 
se  ;  for,  says  Gaius,  “  it  is  not  pcenalis,  but  praeju- 
dicialis,  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and  this 
explains  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipulatio.” 
The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  “  pro  prcede  litis  et  vindi- 
ciarum because  it  took  the  place  of  the  praedium, 
which,  when  the  legis  actiones  were  in  use,  was 
given  “  pro  lite  et  mndiciis ,”  that  is,  “ pro  re  et  fruc- 
tibus ”  by  the  poysessor  to  the  plaintiff.  ( Vid.  Pr.*- 

J'JDICIUM,  PRuES.) 

This  sponsio  pra;judicialis  was  merely  a  technical 
mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an  actio  in 
personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there  was 
some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might  be 
conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to  ob¬ 
viate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  vindicatio. 

From  the  expression  of  Gaius,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  sponsio  poenalis,  that  is.  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  “  certa  pecunia 
credita the  defendant’s  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff’s  claim,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  pcena  of  the  sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party.1 
There  was  also  a  pcenalis  sponsio  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
terdicts2  and  pecunia  constituta.  In  the  case  of 
certa  pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legiti- 
ma  pars.3  In  the  case  of  constituta  pecunia  the 
sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one  half.*  These 
stipulationes  were  fixed  by  law ;  in  other  cases 
they  were  fixed  by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  part¬ 
ly  with  a  view  to  check  litigation,  and  partly  with 
a  view  to  give  compensation  to  the  party  who  ulti¬ 
mately  obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gaius5  enu¬ 
merates  four  modes  in  which  the  actoris  calumnia 
is  checked :  the  calumnia?  judicium,  contrarium 
judicium,  jusjurandum,  and  the  restipulatio.  The 
restipulatio,  he  says,  “  is  allowed  in  certain  cases ; 
and,  as  in  the  contrarium  judicium,  the  plaintiff  has 
•n  all  cases  judgment  against  him  if  he  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  his  case,  and  it  matters  not  whether  or  not  he 
knows  that  his  claim  was  not  good,  so  in  all  cases 
the  plaintiff  (that  is,  if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case) 
is  condemned  in  the  penalty  of  the  restipulatio.” 

As  to  the  form  of  the  sponsio,  the  passage  of  Ga¬ 
ius  already  referred  to  is  an  example;  and  there  is 
another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  Pro  Publ.  Quintio.* 
The  use  of  the  word  si  or  ni  in  the  sponsio  would 
depend  on  the  fact  which  was  affirmed,  or,  rather, 
on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and  the  party  affirming. 
Cicero7  alludes  to  the  use  of  these  words  (she,  nive). 
Brissonius8  has  collected  instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  vin- 
iicatio,  that  was  in  use  after  the  legis  actiones  fell 
into  disuse,  was  per  formulam  petitoriam,  in  which 
the  plaintiff  (actor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his  proper¬ 
ty  (intendit  rem  suam  esse).  In  this  form  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  there  was  the  stipulatio  called  judicatum 


1.  (Gaius,  iv.,  13.)— 2.  (Gaius,  iv.,  141, 165,  &c.) — 3  (Cic.,Pr'> 
R,  sc.  Com.,  4,5.) — 4.  (Gaius,  iv.,  171.)  —  5.  (iv.,  174.) — 6.  (8, 
t'  7  (Pro  Csecin.,  23.) — 8.  (De  Formuiis,  &c.,  v.,  7,  p.348.) 
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solvi,  by  which  ffie  defendant  ei  gaged  to  cbey  int 
decree  of  the  judex.1  This  formula  was  adapted 
also  to  the  cases  of  prafforian  ownership  and  the  ac¬ 
tio  publiciana.3  In  cases  which  were  brought  before 
the  centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  praetor  ur 
banus  or  peregrinus,  in  order  that  the  matter  might 
be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  sacramentum.3 

An  hereditas  was  sued  for  like  any  other  thing, 
either  by  the  sacramentum,  so  long  as  it  was  in  use, 
or  the  sponsio,  or  the  petitoria  formula.* 

VINDI'CLE.  ( Vid.  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.  (Vid.  Manumissio,  Vindicatio.) 

VINDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
law  have  reference  to  vindicta  as  their  object,  which 
is  thus  expressed  :  ad  ultionem  pertinet,  in  sola  vin¬ 
dicta  constitutum  est,  vindictam  continet .5  Some  of 
these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply  compensa¬ 
tion,  as  the  actio  doli.  Others  had  for  their  object 
to  give  the  complainant  something  more  (poena) 
than  the  amount  of  his  injury,  as  in  the  furti  actio, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  compensation 
also,  as  in  the  vi  bonorum  raptorum  actio.  A  third 
class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object  money 
or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate  object,  as 
in  the  cases  already  mentioned,  but  merely  a  means  : 
the  real  object  was  vindicta.  This  vindicta  consists 
in  the  re-establishment  of  a  right  which  has  been 
violated  in  the  person  of  the  complainant,  in  which 
case  the  individual  discharges  the  office  which  the 
state  discharges  generally  in  matters  of  crime. 
Those  actions  of  which  vindicta  is  the  object  are 
distinguished  from  other  actions  by  forming  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the  legal  capacity  of 
those  who  may  institute  them,  such  as  a  filiusfamil- 
ias,  and  one  who  has  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind  :  1.  Actio 
injuriarum.  When  a  filiusfamilias  was  injured,  a 
wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his  father.  The 
injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only  one  that  belongs 
to  the  head  of  vindicta.  The  father  generally 
brought  the  action,  for  he  could  acquire  through  his 
son  all  rights  of  action.  But  the  son  could  bring  an 
action  in  his  own  name,  with  the  permission  of  the 
praetor,  if  fhe  father  was  absent,  or  was  in  any  way 
prevented  from  bringing  the  action,  and  in  some 
cases  if  the  father  refused  to  bring  the  action.  The 
pecuniary  damages  which  were  the  immediate  ob 
ject  of  the  action  belonged  to  the  father,  so  that  the 
son  appeared  in  the  double  capacity  of  suing  in  his 
own  name  in  respect  of  the  vindicta,  and  as  the 
representative  of  his  father  in  respect  of  the  dama¬ 
ges.  If  the  son  was  emancipated,  the  right  of  ac¬ 
tion  passed  to  him,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  the 
capitis  diminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulchri  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they  re¬ 
fused  the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The  object 
was  vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving  the 
plaintiff  damages  to  th  »■  amount  of  the  wrong  (quan- 
ti  ob  earn  rem  cequum  ndcbitur,  &c.6).  The  action 
was  consequently  in  bonum  et  sequum  concepta,  and 
the  right  was  not  affected  by  a  capitis  diminutio. 
If  those  who  had  a  right  to  bring  the  action  neg¬ 
lected  to  do  so,  any  person  might  bring  the  action ; 
but  in  that  case  they  were  limited  to  100  aurei  by 
the  Edict. 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  fiee  person  was 
injured  by  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from  a 
house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  concep¬ 
ta,  the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
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dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.1 * 

5.  Interdictum  quod  vi  autclam.  This  is  a  plaint 
which  could  be  instituted  by  a  filiusfamilias  in  his 
own  name,  because  the  object  was  vindicta.  The 
gro'i  id  of  this  capacity  of  a  filiusfamilias  was  an  in¬ 
jury  done  to  him  personally  by  a  person  who  acted 
in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If,  for  instance, 
the  son  inhabited  a  house  belonging  to  his  father  or 
one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  disturbed  in 
his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  his  neighbour,  the 
filiusfamilias  might  have  an  action  for  the  amount 
of  the  damage,  but  the  pecuniary  satisfaction  would 
belong  to  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  in- 
juriarum.  But  the  action  was  not  in  bonum  et 
aequum  concepta,  since  it  had  a  definite  object, 
which  was  either  the  restoration  of  things  to  their 
former  condition,  which  might  be  immediately  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filiusfamilias,  or  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  wrong  done  ( quod  interest). 

6.  The  action  against  a  libertus  in  respect  of  an 
in  jus  vocatio.  (Vid.  Patronus.)  If  the  libertus 
had  proceeded  against  the  son  of  his  patron,  and  the 
father  was  absent,  the  son  could  institute  the  suit 
himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actio  injuriarum. 

7.  Querela  inofficiosi.  (Vid.  Testament.) 

8.  Actiones  populares,  which  are  actions  in  which 
the  plaintiff  claims  a  sum  of  money,  but  not  as  a 
private  individual :  he  comes  forward  as  a  kind  of 
representative  of  the  state.  If  the  act  complained 
of  be  such  as  affects  the  interests  of  individuals  as 
such,  they  can  bring  an  action  in  preference  to  any 
other  person,  and  the  action  is  not  purely  popular  : 
to  this  class  belong  such  actions  as  the  actio  sepul- 
cri  violati.  But  if  there  are  no  persons  who  are  in¬ 
dividually  interest  id  in  the  matter  complained  of,  or 
none  such  bring  an  action,  any  person  ( unus  ex  pop- 
ulo)  may  bring  the  action,  as  the  procurator  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  give  the  security 
which  an  ordinary  procurator  must  give.  A  filius¬ 
familias  can  bring  such  action.  By  virtue  of  the 
litis  contestatio,  the  action  becomes  the  same  as  if 
it  were  founded  on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of 
action,  as  well  as  the  money  which  may  arise  from 
it,  is  acquired  by  the  filiusfamilias  for  his  father. 
These  actiones  being  for  fixed  sums  of  money,  are 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  concept®. 

With  the  populares  actiones  may  be  classed,  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind,  the  interdicta  publica  or 
popularia,  and  that  novi  operis  nuntiatio  which  is 
for  the  protection  of  publicum  jus ;  with  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  for  their  ob¬ 
ject  the  recovery  of  a  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
general  capacity  of  all  persons  to  bring  such  actions, 
Independent  of  the  usual  rules  as  to  legal  capacity, 
all  these  modes  of  proceeding  agree  * 

VTNEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bower 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and,  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  such  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  name 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  which 
the  besiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselves  against 
darts,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  which  were  thrown 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  assailants.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  which  Vegetius3  gives  of  such  a  machine  per¬ 
fectly  agrees  with  what  we  know  of  it  from  the  in¬ 
cidental  mention  by  other  writers.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chine  formed  a  roof,  resting  upon  posts  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  roof  itself  was  generally  sixteen  feet 
long  and  seven  broad.  The  wooden  frame  was  in 
most  cases  light,  so  that  it  could  he  carried  by  the 
soldiers  ;  sometimes,  however,  when  the  purpose 
which  it  was  to  serve  required  great  strength,  it 
was  heavy,  and  then  the  whole  fabric  probably  was 

1.  (Dig.  21,  tit.  1,  t)  40-43.)— 2.  (Savigny,  System  des  heut. 
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moved  by  wheels  attached  to  the  posts  The  root 
was  formed  of  planks  and  wickerwork,  and  the  up. 
permost  layer  or  layers  consisted  of  raw  hides  or 
wet  cloth,  as  a  protection  against  fire,  by  which  the 
besieged  frequently  destroyed  the  vine®.1  The 
sides  of  a  vinea  were  likewise  protected  by  wicker¬ 
work.  Such  machines  were  constructed  in  a  safe 
place  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged  town,  and 
then  carried  or  wheeled  (agere)  close  to  its  walls. 
Here  several  of  them  were  frequently  joined  to¬ 
gether,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers  might  be 
employed  under  them.  When  vine®  had  taken 
their  place  close  to  the  walls,  the  soldiers  began 
their  operations,  either  by  undermining  the  walls, 
and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  employing  the  bat¬ 
tering-ram  (aries3).  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  the 
soldiers  used  to  call  these  machines  causice.3 

VINUM  (olvoc).  The  general  term  for  the  fer¬ 
mented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quffistio  among  botanists,  but,  although  many 
points  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
Mazander&n  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  eastward 
through  Khorasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya— the  region  to  which  history  and  philolo 
gy  alike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  facility  of 
the  process  in  its  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  ha'm 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  profane  writers,  the  cultivatioi 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  familiar  to  the  Heroio 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic¬ 
tures  of  rural  life'  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  *s  represented  as 
having  been  produced  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  spread 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that,  in  like  manner,  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when,  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic.  It  seems  certain,  from  various  le¬ 
gends,  that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Varro4  told  that,  when  Me- 
zentius  agreed  to  aid  the  Rutulians,  he  stipulated 
that  the  produce  of  the  Latian  vineyards  should  be 
his  recompense.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  used 
milk  only  in  his  offerings  to  the  gods  :•  Numa,  to 
check  extravagance,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  ol 
wine  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the 
energies  of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that 
it  should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 
stock.  So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period, 
that  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  (vim  pocillum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphor®,  and  stored 
up  in  regular  cellars  as  early  as  the  era  of  the 
Gracchi,  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the  existence  in 
his  own  day  of  the  Vinum  Opimianum,  described 
hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  appellation 
was  given  to  the  produce  of  different  localities,  and 
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the  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  consul 
alone.  For  many  years  after  this,  foreign  wines 
were  considered  far  superior  to  native  growths  ;  and 
so  precious  were-  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed  in 
the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  that  a  single  draught 
only  was  offered  to  the  guests  at  a  banquet.  The 
rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in  this  matter  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  M.  Varro,  that  Lu- 
cullus,  when  a  boy,  never  saw  an  entertainment  in 
bis  father’s  house,  however  splendid,  at  which  Greek 
wine  was  handed  round  more  than  once,  but  when, 
in  manhood,  he  returned  from  his  Asiatic  conquests, 
he  bestowed  on  the  people  a  largess  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  cadi.  Four  different  kinds  of 
wine  are  said  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first 
time  at  the  feast  given  by  Julius  Csesar  in  his  third 
consulship  (B.C.  46),  these  being  Falernian,  Chian, 
Lesbian,  and  Mamertine,  and  not  until  after  this 
date  were  the  merits  of  the  numerous  varieties,  for¬ 
eign  and  domestic,  accurately  known  and  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  study  of  wines  be¬ 
came  a  passion,  and  the  most  scrupulous  care  was 
bestowed  upon  every  process  connected  with  their 
production  and  preservation.1  Pliny  calculates  that 
the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  deserving 
to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  ( nobiha )  amounted 
to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country  could  claim 
two  thirds  ;3  and  in  another  passage3  he  asserts 
that  195  distinct  kinds  might  be  reckoned  up,  and 
that,  if  all  the  varieties  of  these  were  to  be  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  computation,  the  sum  would  be  almost 
doubled. 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered,  they 
were  first  trodden  with  the  feet,  and  afterward  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This  part  of  the 
process  of  wine-making  is  described  in  the  article 
Torculum. 

The  sweet,  un fermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yXevKog  by  the  Greeks  and  mwstum  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properly  an  adjec¬ 
tive  signifying  new  or  fresh.  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds,  distinguished  according  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  each  was  originally  obtained  and  sub¬ 
sequently  treated.  That  which  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  applied,  was 
known  as  n p6xv//.ab  or  protropumf  and  was  reserved 
for  manufacturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine 
described  by  Pliny,7  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mytilene  gave  the  name  of  n podpop-og  or  npoTpoirog* 
That  which  was  obtained  next,  before  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden,  was  the  must  urn  lixivium,  and 
was  considered  best  for  keeping.9  After  the  grapes 
had  been  fully  trodden  and  pressed,  the  mass  was 
taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  husks  cut,  and  the  whole 
again  subjected  to  the  press  ;  the  result  was  the 
mustum  tortivum  or  circumsisilum,10  which  was  set 
apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 

A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drunk  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar.11 
When  it  was  desired  to  preserve  a  quantity  in  the 
sweet  state,  an  amphora  was  taken  and  coated  with 
pitch  within  and  without ;  it  was  filled  with  mustum 
lixivium ,  and  corked  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight. 
It  was  then  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold,  fresh  wa¬ 
ter,  or  buried  in  wet  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The  contents,  alter 
this  process,  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  for  a 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  28.)— 2.  (Ib.,  xiv.,  13.)— 3.  (Ib.,  xiy., 
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year,  and  ence  the  name  dei  yleiuog,  i.  e.,  semj.t) 
mustum }  A  considerable  quantity  of  mus  from 
the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated  by  boil¬ 
ing,  being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  general  names  of  hpr/pa  or  ylvi-ig,2  while  the 
Latin  writers  have  various  terms,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  evaporation  was  carried.  Thus, 
when  the  must  was  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  ori 
ginal  volume,  it  became  carenum  (Pallad.  Octobi., 
tit.  xviii.) ;  when  one  half  had  evaporated,  defrutum  ;* 
when  two  thirds,  sapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek 
names  sirceum  and  hepsema 4) ;  but  these  words  are 
frequently  interchanged.5  Similar  preparations  are 
at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  musto  cotto  and 
sapa,  and  in  France  sabc.  The  process  was  carried 
on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  ( vasa  defrutaria ),  iron 
or  bronze  being  supposed  to  communicate  a  disa¬ 
greeable  flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  a 
night  when  there  was  no  moon,6  the  scum  being 
carefully  removed  with  leaves,7  and  the  liquid  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  from  burning.8  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  ma¬ 
king  them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  burranica  potio,  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
sapa  with  milk,9  and  others  described  hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  lacus 
to  the  cella  vinaria  ( oivodr/Kn ,  mdeuv10),  an  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor  or  a  little  below  the  surface, 
placed  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure  a  moderate 
and  equable  temperature,  and  at  a  distance  from 
dunghills  or  any  objects  emitting  a  strong  odour.11 
Here  were  the  dolia  (iridoi),  otherwise  called  series 
or  cupa,  long,  bell-mouthed  vessels  of  earthenware 
(hooped  tubs  of  wood  being  employed  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates  only13),  very  carefully  formed  of  the  best  clay 
and  lined  with  a  coating  of  pitch  (tt looudevra,  pi- 
cata),  the  operation  (n'ujooxug,  picatio)  being  usually 
performed  while  they  were  hot  from  the  furnace. 
They  were  usually  sunk  ( depressa ,  defossa,  demersa ) 
one  half  or  two  thirds  in  the  ground ;  to  the  former 
depth  if  the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to 
prove  strong,  to  the  latter  if  weak  ;  and  attention 
was  paid  that  they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed. 
They  were,  moreover,  sprinkled  with  sea-water,  fu¬ 
migated  with  aromatic  plants,  and  rubbed  with  their 
ashes,  all  rank  smelling  substances,  such  as  rotten 
leather,  garlic,  cheese,  and  the  like,  being  removed, 
lest  they  should  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.13  In 
these  dolia  the  process  of  fermentation  took  place. 
They  were  not  filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the 
scum  only  might  boil  over,  and  this  was  also  cleai'ed 
off  at  regular  intervals  by  skimming,  and  carried  to 
a  distance.  The  fermentation  usually  lasted  for 
about  nine  days,  and  as  soon  as  it  had  subsided, 
and  the  mustum  had  become  vinum,  the  dolia  were 
closely  covered,  the  upper  portion  of  their  interioi 
surface  as  well  as  the  lids  ( opercula  doliorum)  hav 
ing  been  previously  well  rubbed  over  with  a  com¬ 
pound  of  defrutum,  saffron,  old  pitch,  mastic,  and 
fir-cones.14  The  opercula  were  taken  off  about  once 
every  thirty-six  days,  and  oftener  in  hot  weather, 
in  order  to  cool  and  give  air  to  the  contents,  to  add 
any  preparation  that  might  be  required  to  preserve 
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mem  sound,  and  to  remove  any  impurities  that 
might  be  thrown  up.  Particular  attention  was  paid 
to  the  peculiar  light  scum,  the  avOog  olvov  ( flos  vini ), 
which  frequently  appeared  on  the  surface  after  a 
certain  time,  since  it  was  supposed  to  afford  indi¬ 
cations  by  its  colour  and  consistence  of  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  If  red  (nop<j>vpi^ov),  broad,  and  soft,  it 
was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  sound  ;  if  glutinous, 
it  was  a  had  symptom ;  if  black  or  yellow,  it  deno¬ 
ted  want  of  body  ;  if  white,  it  was  a  proof  that  the 
wine  would  keep  well  (jj.6vip.ov).  Each  time  that 
the  opercula  were  replaced,  they  were  well  rubbed 
with  fir-cones.* 1  ( Vul .  Thyrsus.) 

The  commoner  sorts  of  wine  were  drunk  direct 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  draught  wine  was  call¬ 
ed  vinum  doiiare  or  vinum  de  cupa,9  but  the  finer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yielded  by  choice  localities,  and 
possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keeping,  were 
drawn  off  (diffundere,  perayyi&iv)  into  amphora  or 
lagence,  many  fanciful  precautions  being  observed 
in  transferring  them  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
vessel.3  These  amphora  were  made  of  earthen¬ 
ware,  and  in  later  times  occasionally  of  glass  ;  they 
were  stopped  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  cork  (cor¬ 
ex,  saber),  which  was  rendered  impervious  to  air 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  clay,  or  gypsum. 
On  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  was  painted, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  names 
of  the  consuls  then  in  office,  or  when  the  jars  were 
of  glass,  little  tickets  ( pittacia,  tessera)  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  them  indicating  these  particulars.4 
The  amphorae  were  then  stored  up  in  repositories 
( apotheca ,5  horrea ,6  tabulata1),  completely  distinct 
from  the  cella  vinaria,  and  usually  placed  in  the  up¬ 
per  story  of  the  house  (whence  descende,  testa,6  de- 
ripere  horreo9),  for  a  reason  explained  afterward. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  bottled, 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  must  have  contained  a  great  quantity  of  dregs 
and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  separate  these  before  it  was  drunk.  This  was 
sometimes  effected  by  fining  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
those  of  pigeons  being  considered  most  appropriate 
by  the  fastidious,10  or  with  the  whites  whipped  up 
with  salt,11  but  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
through  small  cup-like  utensils  of  silver  or  bronze, 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  various  names  v’ktarrip,  rpvyoinog,  f/0- 
pbg,  colam  vtnarium.19  ( Vid.  Colum.)  Occasionally 
a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (aduKog,  saccus)  was  placed  over 
the  rpvyoinog  or  colum, 13  and  the  wine  ( aauuiag ,  sac- 
catus)  filtered  through.14  The  use  of  the  saccus  was 
considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injure,15  if  not  entirely  to 
destroy  their  flavour,  and  in  every  instance  to  di¬ 
minish  the  strength  of  the  liquor.  For  this  reason 
it  was  employed  by  the  dissipated,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  swallow  a  greater  quantity  with¬ 
out  becoming  intoxicated.16  The  double  purpose 
of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  accom¬ 
plished  by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter,  which 
under  such  circumstances  became  a  colum  nivari- 
urn11  or  saccus  nivarius ,18 

The  wine  procured  from  the  mustum  tortivum, 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself,  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fully  pressed,  allowing 
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them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  v  hich  was  given  to 
the  labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the 
■&upva  or  devrcpiog  of  the  Greeks,  the  li/ra  or  vinum 
operarium  of  the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Varro,1 
was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum,  and  passum,  the 
drink  of  elderly  women.2  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  the  must  pre¬ 
viously  drawn  off,  and  then  boiled  down  the  mix¬ 
ture  until  one  third  had  evaporated ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of 
the  must,  and  threw  in  the  skimrnings  of  the  de¬ 
frutum  and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink 
of  the  same  character  was  the  facatum  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  praligancum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  man¬ 
ufactured  from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.3  We  find  an  analogy  to 
the  above  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  cider, 
the  best  being  obtained  from  the  first  squeezing  of 
the  apples,  and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins 
macerated  in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described,  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  they  were  fully  ripe,  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  ferment¬ 
ation,  or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by  con¬ 
verting  them  completely  into  raisins.  The  yXiiKog 
olvog  of  the  Geoponic  writers4  belongs  to  the  first 
class.  Must  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner  was 
thrown  into  the  dolia,  which  remained  open  for  three 
days  only,  and  were  then  partially  covered  for  two 
more ;  a  small  aperture  was  left  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  they  were  luted  up.  If  the  wine  was 
wished  to  be  still  sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open 
for  five  days,  and  then  at  once  closed.  The  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  air  being  necessary  for  brisk  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  this  usually  continuing  for  nine-  days,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfect¬ 
ly  under  the  above  circumstances.  For  the  vinum 
dulce  of  Columella,5  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  after  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  full  fervour  of 
the  midday  heat.  The  mustum  lixivium  alone  was 
to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was  finished, 
an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was  added  to 
each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  racked  off  from  the 
lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound,  and  whole¬ 
some.6  For  the  vinum  diachytum,  more  luscious 
still,  the  grapes  were  exposed  to  the  sun  for  seven 
days  upon  hurdles.7 

Lastly,  passum  or  raisin-wine  was  made  from 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight ;  or  they  were  plunged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  effect ;  or  the  bunches,  after  they 
were  ripe,  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted,  or  an  incis¬ 
ion  made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot,  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  juice 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  resiiuum, 
which  was  again  pressed,  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  passum  called  secundarium,  an  ex¬ 
pression  exactly  analogous  to  the  devrcpiog  mention¬ 
ed  above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized,* 
and  next  in  rank  were  those  of  Cilicia,  Africa,  Italy, 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The  kinds  known 
as  Psythium  and  Mclampsythium  possesses  the  pe. 
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ruliar  flavour  of  the  grape,  and  not  that  of  wine  ;  the 
Scybillites  from  Galatia  and  the  Haluntium  from 
Sicily,  in  like  manner,  tasted  like  must.  The  grapes 
most  suitable  for  passum  were  those  which  ripened 
early,  especially  the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Sticha),  Scirpula,  and  Psithia.1 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines  : 
red  (/re/lac),  white,  i.  e.,  pale  straw-colour  (Atmof), 
and  brown  or  amber-coloured  (/cq6/>of).*  Pliny  dis¬ 
tinguishes  four:  albus,  answering  to  levK.bg,  fulvus 
t-e  Ktd/idf,  while  pelag  is  subdivided  into  sanguineus 
and  niger,  the  former  being  doubtless  applied  to 
bright,  glowing  wines,  like  Tent  and  Burgundy, 
while  the  niger  or  atcr%  would  resemble  Port.  In 
the  ordinary  Greek  authors  the  epithet  bpvdpog  is  as 
common  as  pelag,  and  will  represent  the  sanguineus. 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  ofFfrom  the  dolia  into  amphoiae.  When 
it  was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  transport 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when  carried  by 
travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained  in  bags 
made  of  goatskin  («<r kol,  utres),  well  pitched  over,  so 
as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly  tight.  The  cut  be¬ 
low,  from  a  bronze  found  at  Herculaneum.4  exhibits 
a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them.  When  the 


quantity  was  large,  a  number  of  hides  were  sewed 
together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus  constructed  car¬ 
ried  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  on  page  54. 5 

As  the  process  of  wine-making  among  the^  an¬ 
cients  was  based  upon  no  fixed  principles,  and  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  most  unscientific  man¬ 
ner,  it  was  found  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  finest  varieties,  to  have  recourse  to  various  de¬ 
vices  for  preventing  or  correcting  acidity,  heighten¬ 
ing  the  flavour,  and  increasing  the  durability  of  the 
second  growths.  This  subject  was  reduced  to  a 
regular  system  by  the  Greeks  :  Pliny  mentions  four 
authors  who  had  written  formal  treatises,  and  the 
authors  of  the  Geoponic  collection,  together  with 
Cato,  Yarro,  and  Columella,  supply  a  multitude  of 
precepts  upon  the  same  topic.  The  object  in  view 
was  accomplished  sometimes  by  merely  mixing  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  wine  together,  but  more  frequently 
by  throwing  into  the  dolia  or  amphorae  various  con¬ 
diments  or  seasonings  ( apruaeig ,  medicamina,  condi- 
turce).  When  two  wines  were  mixed  together,  those 


1.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  18.-Colum.,  xii.,  39.— Plin.,  II.  N.,  xvv.,  11. 
— VirV.,  Georg.,  ii.,  93.)— 2.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  c.)  — 3.  (Plaut., 
Menaech.,  v.,  6,  17.)  — 4.  (Mus.  Borbon.,  vo).  in.,  tav.  28.)  — 5. 
i Compare  Lucian,  Lex.,  6 


were  selected  which  possessed  opposite  good  quail 
ties  and  defect?.1 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  conditwa 
were,  1.  sea- water;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure  or  in 
the  form  of  pitch  (pix),  tar  (pix  liquida),  or  resin  (re- 
sina ) ;  3.  lime,  in  the  form  ol  gypsum,  burned  marble, 
or  calcined  shells  ;  4.  inspissated  must ;  5.  aromatic 
herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and  these  were  used 
either  singly,  or  cooked  up  into  a  great  variety  of 
complicated  confections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but,  besides  this,  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more  full 
bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable  bouquet, 
together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness  or  pi¬ 
quancy.*  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when  new 
( novitium  resinatum),  was  accounted  unwholesome; 
and  apt  to  induce  headache  and  giddiness.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  denominated  crapula,  and 
was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking  the 
fermentation  of  the  must  when  too  violent. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous  fer 
mentation  is  not  well  regulated,  it  is  apt  to  be  re 
newed,  in  which  case  a  fresh  chemical  change  takes 
place,  and  the  wine  is  converted  into  vinegar  (oi-og, 
acetum ),  and  this  acid,  again,  if  exposed  to  the  air, 
loses  its  properties,  and  becomes  perfectly  insipid, 
in  which  form  it  was  called  vappa  by  the  Homans, 
who  used  the  word  figuratively  for  a  worthless 
blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inferior  wines,  being 
thin  and  watery,  and  containing  little  alcohtl,  are 
constantly  liable  to  undergo  these  changes,  and 
hence  the  disposition  to  acescence  was  closely 
watched,  and  combated  as  far  as  possible.  With 
this  view  those  substances  were  thrown  into  the 
dolia  which  it  was  known  would  neutralize  any 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  such  as  vegetable  ash¬ 
es  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsum,  and  pure  lime, 
besides  which  we  find  a  long  list  of  articles,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  preventives  rather  than  cor¬ 
rectives,  such  as  the  various  preparations  of  turpen¬ 
tine  already  noticed,  almonds,  raisins  steeped  in 
must,  parched  salt,  goats’-milk,  cedar-cones,  gall- 
nuts,  blazing  pine-torches,  or  red-hot  irons  quenched 
in  the  liquid,  and  a  multitude  of  others.*  But,  in 
addition  to  these,  which  are  all  harmless,  we  find 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  highly-poisonous  salts 
of  lead  for  the  same  purpose,4  a  practice  which 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  prohibited  bv  a  series  of  the  most 
stringent  enactments.5 

Defrutum  also  was  employed  to  a  great  extent ; 
but,  being  itself  liable  to  turn  sour,  it  was  not  used 
until  its  soundness  had  been  tested  by  keeping  it  for 
a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  in  its  simple 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextarius  to  the  ampho¬ 
ra,  that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  was  combined  with  a 
great  variety  of  aromatics,  according  to  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  furnished  by  Columella.*  In  this  receipt,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  the  various  herbs  were  in¬ 
tended  to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  nourishing 
powers  of  the  defrutum,  and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prevent  them  from  affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine. 
But  from  a  very  early  period  it  was  customary  to 
flavour  wine  highly  by  a  large  admixture  of  per¬ 
fumes,  plants,  and  spices.  We  find  a  spiced  drink 
(ef  upupuTuv  KaraaKEvaCopevog )  noticed  under  the 
name  of  rpippa  by  Athenteus  and  the  writers  of  the 

1  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  6.)— 2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xiv.,  25.— Plutarch, 
Synip  v  ,  3.)— 3.  (Geopon.,  vii.,  12,  15,  16,  &c.)-4.  (Ge'-pon. 

VI1  19  ) _ 5  ( Vid.  Beckmann’s  Hii  tory  of  Inventions,  vol  1 ,  p 

396.)  6.  (xii.,  20.)  1()M 
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new  cornu  ay,1  and  for  the  whole  class  Pliny  has  the 
general  term  aromatites .* 

There  was  another  and  very  numerous  family  of 
wines,  entitled  olvoi  vyieivoi,  into  which  drugs  were 
introduced  to  produce  medicinal  effects.  Such  were 
vinum  marrubii  (horehound)  for  coughs  ;  the  scillites 
(squill- wine),  to  assist  digestion,  promote  expectora¬ 
tion,  and  act  as  a  gentle  tonic;  absinthites  (wine  of 
wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  modern  vermuth ; 
and,  above  all,  the  myrtites *  (myrtleberry-wine), 
which  possessed  innumerable  virtues.3 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  vina  Jictitia,  includes  not 
only  the  olvoi  vyieivoi,  but  a  vast  number  of  oth¬ 
ers,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  British  home¬ 
made  wines,  such  as  cowslip,  ginger,  elderberry, 
and  the  like ;  and  as  we  manufacture  Champagne  out 
of  goo&eberries,  so  the  Italians  had  their  imitations 
of  the  costly  vintages  of  the  most  favoured  Asiatic 
isles.  These  vina  Jictitia  were,  as  may  be  imagined, 
almost  countless,  every  variety  of  fruit,  flower, 
vegetable,  shrub,  and  perfume  being  put  in  requisi¬ 
tion  :  figs,  cornels,  medlars,  roses,  asparagus,  pars¬ 
ley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipers,  cassia,  cinnamon, 
saffron,  nard,  malobathrum,  afTord  but  a  small  sam¬ 
ple.  It  must  be  remarked  that  there  was  one  ma¬ 
terial  difference  betwreen  the  method  followed  by  the 
Greeks  and  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  cooking 
these  potions.  The  former  included  the  drug,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  a  bag,  which  was  suspend¬ 
ed  in  a  jar  of  wine,  and  allowed  to  remain  as  long 
as  was  thought  necessary  ;  the  latter  mixed  the 
flavouring  ingredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fer¬ 
mented  them  together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more 
powerful  extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for 
British  wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  sub¬ 
stitute  sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.4 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  even  the  precious  perfumed  es¬ 
sential  oils  ( unguenta )  were  mixed  with  it  before  it 
was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  kind  of  drink.6  We  also  learn  from  ^Elian6 
that  it  was  named  fivfijbivm which  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  of  Poseidippus,7  the  /xv/bjilvi] 

of  Hesychius,  the  pvpivqq  of  Pollux,8  and  the  mur- 
rhina  of  Plautus.9  The  Romans  were  not  slow  to 
follow  the  example  set  them,  valuing  bitterness  so 
highly,  says  Pliny,10  that  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy 
costly  perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  ex¬ 
pressions  “ foliata  sitis"  in  Martial,11  and  “  perfusa 
mero  spumant  unguenta  Fulerno"  in  Juvenal.1* 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  same  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  Pramnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese,  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour,13  the  latter  being  a  common  addition  at  a 
much  later  epoch.14 *  So,  also,  the  draught  adminis¬ 
tered  by  Circe  consisted  of  wine,  cheese,  and  hon¬ 
ey  ;  and,  according  to  Theophrastus,16  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ren¬ 
dered  delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar  which 
contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded  up 
with  honey.14 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  oivopeXi 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mulsum  of  the  Romans.  This 
was  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 


1.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c. — Pollux,  Onora.,  vi.,  18.)— 2.  (xiv.,  19 
$  5.) — 5.  (Columell.,  32,  39. — Geopon.,  viii.,  1,  &c.) — 4.  (Geo- 
pon.,  viii.,  32,  33,  34.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  19.— Colum.,  11.  cc  — 
C*to,  R.  R.,  114,  I15.J-5.  (iElian,  V.  H.,  xii.,  31.)— 6.  (1.  c  )— 
7.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  i.)— 8.  (vi.,  2.)— 9.  (Pseudol.,  ii.,  4.  50.— 
Con  pare  “  nardhni  amphoram Miles  Glor.,  iii.,  2,  11.— Festus, 
*.v.  “  Murrata  potio”  and  “  Murrina.”)— 10.  (H.  N.,  xiii  5  )— 
11  (xiv.,  1100—12.  (vi.,  3030—13.  (II.,  xi.,  6380—14.  (Athen., 
p.  432.)  15  < A.then.,  i.,  p.  32,  a)  — 16.  (Compare  Plat., 

Symp.,  i.,  1,  4.) 
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with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  former 
was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees,1  and  was 
considered  most  perfect  and  palatable  when  made 
of  some  old,  rough  ( austerum )  wine,  such  as  Massic 
or  Falernian  (although  Horace  objects  to  the  latter 
for  this  purpose*),  and  new  Attic  honey.3  Th* 
proportions,  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collection 
were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of  honey 
and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as  myrrh! 
cassia,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and  pepper, 
might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the  amomelum 
of  Isidorus,4 *  according  to  the  Greek  authorities,6 
was  made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its 
original  bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely 
a  very  rich  fruit  sirup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine. 
The  virtues  of  mulsum  are  detailed  by  Pliny  ;*  it 
was  considered  the  most  appropriate  draught  upon 
an  empty  stomach,  and  was  therefore  swallowed 
immediately  before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast 
began,7  and  hence  the  whet  {gustatio)  coming  before 
the  cup  of  mulsum  was  called  the  promulsis ,8  We 
infer  from  Plautus9  that  mulsum  was  given  at  a  tri¬ 
umph  by  the  imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mulsum  (sc.  vinum)  or  oivopeTu  is  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct  from  mulsa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  mead, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  ferment 
ed,  is  the  peXUparov  or  vdpopeXi  of  the  Greeks,10  al 
though  Pollux  confounds11  peXisparov  with  olvopeXi. 
Again,  vdpopijXov 13  or  hydromelum13  was  cider ;  6ft)- 
peXi1*  was  a  compound  of  vinegar,  honey,  salt,  and 
pure  water,  boiled  together  and  kept  for  a  long 
time;  podoueXi  was  a  mere  confection  of  expressed 
juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey.16 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  more 
grateful  to  the  palate,  but  also  more  wholesome  and 
invigorating  ;16  and,  curiously  enough,  Pliny  seems 
to  suppose  that  it  grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by 
age,  in  consequence  of  the  dissipation  of  the  watery 
particles.17  Generally  speaking,  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor,  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old,18  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen  years  is  inci¬ 
dentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeus;19  but  the  con¬ 
noisseurs  under  the  Empire  pronounced  that  all 
transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
maturity  {ad  vetustatem  medium)  in  six  or  seven.** 
Many  of  the  Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall 
see  below,  required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now 
considered  ample  for  our  strongest  Ports),  and  even 
the  humble  growths  of  Sabinum  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.*1  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of 
importance  to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  pro¬ 
cess.  This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  some¬ 
times  by  elaborate  condiments,**  sometimes  by  sink¬ 
ing  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea,  by 
which  an  artificial  mellowness  was  induced  {prcecox 
vctustas),  and  the  wine,  in  consequence,  termed 
thalassites13  •  but  more  usually  by  the  application 
of  heat.*4  Thus  it  was  customary  to  expose  the 
amphorae  for  some  years  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotheccc  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  air  and  smoke 


1.  (Plin..  H.  N.,  xiv  ,4.)— 2.  (Sat.,  ii.,  4,  24.)— 3.  (Mart.,  iv. 

13. — Id.,  xiii.,  108  — Dioscor.,  v.,  16. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  vii.,  12  )- 

4.  (Orig.,  xx.,  3,  t>  11.)— 5.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  26.)— 6.  (H.  N.,  xxii., 

4.— Compare  Geopon.,  1.  c.)— 7.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  4,  25.— Senec., 

Ep.,  122.)— 8.  (Cic.,  Ep.  Fam.,  ix.,  16  and  20.)— 9.  (Bacch.,  iv  , 

9,  149. — Compare  Liv.,  xxxviii.,  55.)— 10.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  28.— 

Dioscor ,  v.,  9.— Isidor.,  Orig.,  xx.,  3,  $  10.— Plin.,  H.  N  xiv 

20. ) — II.  (vi.,  2  )— 12.  (Geopon.,  viii.,  27.)— 13:  (Isidor.,  Orig., 

xx.,  3,  I)  11.)— 14.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  20.)— 15.  (Geopon.,  viii.! 

29.)— 16.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  26,  a. ;  ii.,  p.  36,  c.) — 17.  (H.  N.,  vii.,  3. 

—  18.  (iii.,  391.)— 19.  (xiii.,  p.  584,  6.)— 20.  (Plin.,  xiv.,  10.)— 

21.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  9,  7.  —  Athen.,  i.,  p.  276.)  —  22.  (Geopon , 

vn„  24.)— 23.  (Plin.,  H.  N..  xiv.,  10.)— 24.  (Plut-  Symp  v  S. 
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at  the  bath  furnaces,1  and  hence  the  name  fumana 
applied  to  such  apartments,  and  the  phrases  fumo- 
sos,  fumum  bibere,  fuUgine  testa  in  reference  to  the 
wines.2  If  the  operation  was  not  conducted  with 
care,  and  the  amphorse  not  stoppered  down  perfect¬ 
ly  tight,  a  disagreeable  effect  would  be  produced  on 
the  contents  ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  such  care¬ 
lessness  that  Martial  pours  forth  his  maledictions 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.3 

The  year  B.C  121  is  said  to  have  been  a  season 
lingularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
rdith  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn,  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  vinum  Opimianum,  from  L. 
Opinius,  the  consul  of  that  year,  who  slew  Caius 
Gracchus.  A  great  quantity  had  been  treasured  up, 
and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that  samples  were  still 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Pliny,  nearly 
two  hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  reduced,  he 
says,  to  the  consistence  of  rough  honey,  and,  like 
other  very  old  wines,  so  strong,  and  harsh,  and  bit¬ 
ter  as  to  be  undrinkable  until  largely  diluted  with 
water.  Such  wines,  however,  he  adds,  were  use¬ 
ful  for  flavouring  others  when  mixed  in  small  quan¬ 
tities. 

Our  most  diiect  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  is  derived  from  Col¬ 
umella,4 * *  who  reckons  that  the  lowest  market  price 
of  the  most  ordinary  quality  was  300  sesterces  for 
40  urnae,  that  is,  15  sesterces  for  the  amphora,  or 
6 d.  a  gallon  neatly.  At  a  much  earlier  date,  the 
triumph  of  L.  Metellus  during  the  first  Punic  war 
(B.C.  250),  wine  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the 
amphora  ;®  and  in  the  year  B.C.  89,  the  censors  P.  Li- 
cinius  Crassus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  that  no  one  should  sell  Greek  and  Amine- 
an  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8  asses  the  amphora  ; 
but  this  was  probably  intended  as  a  prohibition  to 
their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order  to  check  the  taste 
then  beginning  to  display  itself  for  foreign  luxuries, 
for  we  find  that  at  the  same  time  they  positively 
forbade  the  use  of  exotic  unguents.® 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  was  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is,  about  4£d.  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  con¬ 
siders  that  we  may  assume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  average  of  cheaper  times.  In  fact,  we  find,  in 
an  agreement  in  Demosthenes,7  300  casks  ( tcepduca ) 
of  Menda;an  wine,  which  we  know  was  used  at  the 
most  sumptuous  Macedonian  entertainments,8  val¬ 
ued  at  600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drachmas  for 
the  metretes,  or  little  more  than  2 d.  a  gallon  ;  but 
still  more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gal¬ 
lons  were  sold  for  3 d.  On  the  other  hand,  high  pri¬ 
ces  were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  es¬ 
teem,  since  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates  a  me¬ 
tretes  of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.9 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the  read¬ 
er  is  referred  to  the  article  Symposium. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities  ;  but 
our  limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
Jboneerned,  our  information  is  scanty,  since  in  the 
o?der  writers  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined  by 
specific  appellations,  the  general  term  olvog  usually 
standing  alone  without  any  distinguishing  epithet. 
The  wine  of  most  early  celebrity  was  that  which 
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the  minister  of  Apollo,  Maron,  who  dwelt  upon  tae 
skirts  of  Thracian  Ismarus,  gave  to  Ulysses.  It 
was  red  ( kpvdpov )  and  honey-sweet  (peAir/dea),  so 
precious  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion 
save  the  wife  of  the  priest  and  one  trusty  house 
keeper  ;  so  strong  that  a  single  cup  was  mingled 
with  twenty  of  water  ;  so  fragrant  that  even  when 
thus  diluted  it  diffused  a  divine  and  most  tempting 
perfume.1  Pliny2  asserts  that  wine  endowed  with 
similar  noble  properties  was  produced  in  the  same 
region  in  his  own  day.  Homer  mentions  also,  more 
than  once,3  Pramnian  wine  ( olvog  Upa/uveiog),  an  ep 
ithet  which  is  variously  interpreted  by  certain  dif¬ 
ferent  writers.4  In  after  times  a  wine  bearing  the 
same  name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icaria, 
around  the  hill  village  of  Latorea  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Symrna  near  the 
shrine  of  Cybele,  and  in  Lesbos.®  The  Pramnian 
of  Icaria  is  characterized  by  Eparchides  as  dry 
(cncAypbg),  harsh  (avorripog),  astringent,  and  remark, 
ably  strong  ;  qualities  which,  according  to  Aristoph 
anes,  rendered  it  particularly  unpalatable  to  the 
Athenians.® 

But  the  wines  of  greatest  renown  during  the  brill¬ 
iant  period  of  Grecian  history  and  after  the  Roman 
conquest  were  grown  in  the  islands  of  Thasos, 
Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Cos,  and  in  a  few  favoured  spots 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,7  such  as  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus  from  that  of  the  Cayster,® 
Mount  Messogis,  which  divides  the  tributaries  of 
the  Cayster  from  those  of  the  Meander,9  the  volcanic 
region  of  the  Catacecaumene,10  which  still  retains  its 
fame,11  the  environs  of  Ephesus,12  of  Cnidus,' 3  of  Mi¬ 
letus,14  and  of  Clazomenas.15  Among  these  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  by  general  consent  conce¬ 
ded  to  the  Chian ,  of  which  the  most  delicious  varie¬ 
ties  were  brought  from  the  heights  of  Ariusium,  in 
the  central  parts,16  and  from  the  promontory  of  Pha- 
nae,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island.17  The 
Thasian  and  Lesbian  occupied  the  second  place, 
and  the  Coan  disputed  the  palm  with  them.18  In 
Lesbos  the  most  highly  prized  vineyards  were 
around  Mytilene19  and  Methymna."  Pliny,21  who 
gives  the  preference  over  all  others  to  the  Clazome- 
nian,  says  that  the  Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of 
salt  water,  while  the  epithet  “  innocens,”  applied  by 
Horace,  seems  to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and 
wholesome. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  finest  Greek 
wines,  especially  the  products  of  the  islands  in  the 
HSgean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  luscious  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse 
is  proved  by  the  epithets  avo rr/pog,  oslnpog,  Aeirrog, 
and  the  like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yAv 
Kvg  and  yAvKa&v  are  designations  comparatively 
rare,  except  in  the  vague  language  of  poetry.  “  Vi 
num  omne  dulce  minus  odoralum ,”  says  Pliny  ;92  and 
the  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensible  that 
sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety  except  in  small  quantities.  The 
mistake  has  arisen  from  not  perceiving  that  the  ex¬ 
pressions  olvog  yAvuvg  and  olvog  ydvg  are  by  no 
means  necessarily  synonymous.  The  former  signi¬ 
fies  wine  positively  sweet ,  the  latter  wine  agreeable 
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to  tne  caste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most 
cases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound,  wine. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noble  Italian 
wines,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latium  and  Campania,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  “  The 
whole  of  these  places,”  says  Strabo,1  when  descri¬ 
bing  this  coast,  “  yield  excellent  wine  ;  among  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  Cascuban,  the  Fundanian, 
the  Setinian,  and  so,  also,  are  the  Falernian,  the  Al¬ 
ban,  and  the  Statinian.”  But  the  classification 
adopted  by  Pliny*  will  prove  our  best  guide,  and 
this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  first  rank,  then,  we  must  place  the  Setinum, 
which  fairly  deserves  the  title  of  imperial,  since  it 
was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and  most  of 
his  courtiers.  It  grew  upon  the  hills  of  Setia,  above 
Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the  Pomptine 
marshes  ( Pendula  Pomptinos  qua  spectat  Setia  cam- 
pos3).  Before  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  Ccecubum 
was  the  most  prized  of  all.  It  grew  in  the  poplar 
swamps  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclae,  close  to 
Fundi.4  In  the  time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  en¬ 
tirely  gone,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  careless¬ 
ness  of  the  cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper 
soil,  originally  a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut 
up  by  the  canal  of  Nero,  extending  from  Baiae  to  Os¬ 
tia.  Galen5  represents  it  as  generous,  full-bodied, 
and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity  until  it  had  been 
kept  for  many  years  * 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Falcrnum ,  of 
which  the  Faustianum  was  the  most  choice  variety, 
having  gained  its  character  from  the  care  and  skill 
exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ;  but  when 
Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  fall  in  public  esti¬ 
mation,  in  consequence  of  the  growers  being  more 
solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality,  just  as  was 
the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years  ago.  The  Faler- 
nus  ager ,  concerning  the  precise  limits  of  which  there 
have  been  many  controversies,  commenced  at  the 
Pons  Campanus,  on  the  left  hand  of  those  journey¬ 
ing  towards  the  Urbana  Colonia  of  Sulla,  the  Faus- 
tianus  ager  at  a  village  about  six  miles  from  Sinues- 
sa,  so  that  the  whole  district  in  question  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  stretching  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river 
Vulturnus.  Falernian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten 
years,  and  might  be  used  until  twenty  years  old, 
but  when  kept  longer  gave  headaches,  and  proved 
injurious  to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguish¬ 
es  three  kinds,  the  rough  ( austerum ),  the  sweet 
(dulce),  and  the  thin  ( tenue ).  Galen7  two  only,  the. 
rough  (avarypog)  and  the  sweetish  (■yXvKafav). 
When  the  south  wind  prevailed  during  the  season 
of  the  vintage,  the  wine  was  sweetish  and  darker  in 
colour  (peXavrepog),  but  if  the  grapes  were  gathered 
during  weather  of  a  different  description,  it  was 
rough,  and  tawny  or  amber-coloured  (Ki^og).  The 
ordinary  appearance  of  Falernian,  which  has  been 
made  a  theme  of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to 
be  determined  by  a  passage  in  Pliny,*  in  which  we 
are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named  Fa- 
lerna.  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differently : 
that  which  grew  upon  the  hilltops  they  called  Cau- 
cinum;  that  on  the  middle  slopes,  Faustianum ;  that 
on  the  plain,  Falernum .9 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  Albanum,  from  the 
Mons  Albanus  (Mons  Juleus10),  of  various  kinds, 
very  sweet  ( prcedulce ),  sweetish  ('/Ivku^uv),  rough,11 
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and  sharp  (bu^Kiag),  it  was  invigorating  (wenu 
utile),  and  in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteer 
years.* 1 *  Here,  too,  we  place  the  Surrentinum,  fron 
the  promontory  forming  the  southern  hor.i  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  which  was  not  drinkable  until  it  had 
been  kept  for  five-and-twenty  years ;  for,  being  desti¬ 
tute  of  richness  (aTunpg),  and  very  dry  (tpa<pap6g),  it  re- 
quired  a  long  time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinnes* 
and  wholesomeness.  Galen,  however,  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  use  it  constantly  ;  Tiberius  was  wont  ft 
say  that  the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify 
what  was  only  generous  vinegar;  while  his  success¬ 
or  Caligula  styled  it  nobilis  vappa .*  Of  equal  rep¬ 
utation  were  the  Massicum,  from  the  hills  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  Campa¬ 
nia,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would  seem  from 
the  precautions  recommended  by  the  epicure  in 
Horace,3  and  the  Gauranum,  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiaj  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  smali  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  full  bodied  (evrovog),  and  thick 
(mixvg).*  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included  the 
Calenum  from  Cales,  and  the  Fundanum  from  Fun¬ 
di.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place  ;  “  but 
vineyards,”  moralizes  Pliny,  “  as  well  as  states,  have 
their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of  fall.”  The 
Calenum  was  light  (uov<pog),  and  better  for  the  stom¬ 
ach  than  Falernian  ;  the  Fundanum  was  full  bodied 
( evrovog )  and  nourishing,  but  apt  to  attack  both 
stomach  and  head,  therefore  little  sought  after  at 
banquets.5 *  This  list  is  closed  by  the  V eliterninum, 
Privernatinum,  and  Signinum,  from  Velitrae,  Priver- 
num,  and  Signia,  towns  on  the  Voiscian  hills  ;  the 
first  was  a  sound  wine,  but  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
it  always  tasted  as  if  mixed  with  some  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  second  was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last 
was  looked  upon  only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine, 
valuable  for  its  astringent  qualities.*  We  may  safe¬ 
ly  bring  in  one  more,  the  Formianum,  from  the  Gull 
of  Caieta  ( Lcestrygonia.  Bacchus  in  amphora"'),  asso¬ 
ciated  by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban,  Falernian,  and 
Calenian,8  and  compared  by  Galen9  to  the  Priverna 
tinum  and  Rheginum,  but  richer  (Xinapurbpog),  and 
ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  Mamertinum,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  first  brought  into 
fashion  by  Julius  Ca;sar.  The  finest,  called  Potala- 
num  (’lura/uvog10),  fiom  the  fields  nearest  to  the 
mainland,  was  sound  (r/dvg),  light,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  without  body.  The  Tauromcnilanum  was 
frequently  substituted  fraudulently  for  the  Mamerti 
num,  which  it  resembled.11 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Bcelerra. 
alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the  noto¬ 
rious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  province,  who  car¬ 
ried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  did  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  noxious 
drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known  that 
they  purchased  aloes  to  heighten  the  flavour  and 
improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  process  rf  artificial  ripening  so  unskilful¬ 
ly  as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which  called  forth, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  malediction  of  Martial 
on  the  fumaria  of  Marseilles.1* 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  Isles  was  compared 
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lo  ’he  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraco  and  Lauron. 
while  those  of  the  Laletani  were  not  so  much  famed 
for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their  supply.1 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pontus, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia,  Lamspacus  on  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  Telmtssus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis,  Bery- 
tus,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,  and,  above 
all,  the  Chalybonium,  originally  from  Bercea,  but 
afterward  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus 
also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the  Great 
King,2  to  which  we  may  join  the  Babylonium,  called 
nectar  by  Chaereus,3  and  the  B vb’hovog  from  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  which  found  many  admirers.4  The  last  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  elsewhere  as  Thracian,  or  Grecian,  or  Sicil¬ 
ian,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same  grape 
having  been  disseminated  through  these  countries.5 

Pr.ssing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hellanicus,  the  vine  was  first  discovered, 
the  Mareoticum,  from  near  Alexandrea,  demands  our 
attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by  Athenaeus,  being 
white,  sweet,  fragrant,  light  (Ae7 rrog),  circulating 
quickly  through  the  frame,  and  not  flying  to  the 
head  ;  but  superior  even  to  this  was  the  Tanioticum, 
so  named  from  a.  long,  narrow,  sandy  ridge  ( ratvia ) 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta  ;  it  was 
aromatic,  slightly  astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consist¬ 
ency,  which  disappeared  when  it  was  mixed  with 
water  :  besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Sebcnnyticum, 
and  the  wine  of  Antylla,  a  town  not  far  from  Alex¬ 
andrea.  Advancing  up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the 
Theba'is,  and  especially  of  Coptos,  was  so  thin  and 
easily  thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  in¬ 
jury  to  fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nu¬ 
bia  to  the  confluence  ot  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus, 
we  reach  Mcroe,  whose  wine  has  been  immortalized 
by  Lucan.6  Martial  appears  to  have  held  them  all 
verp  cheap,  since  he  pronounces  the  vinegar  of 
Egypt  better  than  its  wine.7 * 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  received  their 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  from 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circumstance 
connected  with  their  history  or  qualities.  Names 
belonging  to  the  former  class  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
bestowed  before  the  most  favoured  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  vine  by  change  of  soil  and  climate  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  mercan¬ 
tile  usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  ap¬ 
pellation.  Thus,  down  to  a  late  period,  we  hear  of 
the  Amineum  {’Apivaiog  olvog3),  from  the  Aminea  Vi- 
tis,  which  held  the  first  place  among  vines,  and  em¬ 
braced  many  varieties,  carefully  discriminated  and 
cultivated  according  to  different  methods.9  It  was 
of  Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes¬ 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  which  would  seem  to 
refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the  Fa- 
lernus  ager.  Its  characteristic  excellence  was  the 
great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  its  wine 
( Firmissima  vina10).  So,  in  like  manner,  the  i pldiog 
olvog,11  from  the  ipiOia  uyveXog,12  which  Virgil  tells 
us13wa?  particularly  suitable  for  pas  sum,  and  the 
tcanviag  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  comic  poet,14  pre¬ 


pared  in  greatest  perfection  netr  Beneventum,  iron 
the  Kunveog  upnehog,  so  named  in  consequence  ot 
the  clusters  being  neither  white  nor  black,  bu*  of  afl 
intermediate  dusky  or  smoky  hue.1 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hanpiag,  on  whose  divirv? 
fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  glowing  lan¬ 
guage,2  is  simply  some  rich  wine  of  great  age. 
“  toothless,  and  sere,  and  wondrous  old”  {bSovrcg 
ovk  c^iov,  oarrpbg  .  .  .  yepuv  ye  datpoviug3).  Tbe 
origin  of  the  title  avdoopiag  is  somewhat  more 
doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote  wine  from  a 
sweet-smelPng  spot  ;4  others  more  reasonably  refer 
it  to  the  “  bouquet”  of  the  wine  itself  ;s  according  to 
Phanias  of  Eresus,  in  one  passage,  it  was  a  com¬ 
pound  formed  by  adding  one  part  of  seawater  to 
fifty  of  must,  although  in  another  place  he  seems 
to  say  that  it  was  wine  obtained  from  grapes  gath¬ 
ered  before  they  were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might 
resemble  Champagne.6 

Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Geoponio 
Collection,  books  iii.  to  viii.  inclusive ;  the  whole 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny’s  Natural  History,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  first  thirty  chapters  of  the  23d  ;  the 
12th  book  of  Columella,  with  the  commentary  of 
Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  hook  of  Virgil’s 
Georgies,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  Voss,  and  the 
old  grammarians  ;  Galen,  i.,  9,  and  xii.,  4 ;  Pol¬ 
lux,  vi.,  et  seq.  ;  Athenaeus,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x.  ;  be¬ 
sides  which,  there  are  a  multitude  of  passages  in 
other  parts  of  the  above  authors,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the'  classics  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
less  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modern  writers  we  may  notice  particularly, 
Prosper  Rendella,  Tractatus  tie  Vinea,  Vindemia  et 
Vino,  Venet.,  1629. — Galeatius  Landrinus,  Qucestio 
de  Mixtione  Vini  et  Aquae,  Ferrar.,  1593. — Andrei* 
Baccius,  Be  Naturali  Vinorum  Historia,  &c.,  Rom., 
1596.  —  De  Conviviis  Antiquorum,  &c.,  Gronov. 
Thes.  Graec.  Antiq. — Sir  Edward  Barry,  Observa 
lions  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients,  Lond.,  1775.— 
Henderson,  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Wines, 
Lond.,  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  facts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Becker's  GaU 
lus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  163-176,  and  p.  238-241,  and  Chari - 
kies,  i..  456,  seq. 

VIOCURI.  ( Vid .  Quatuorviri  Viales.) 

*VPOLA  ( "ov ),  the  Violet.  ( Vid.  Ion.) 

VIRGA,  dim.  VIRGULA  {frubdog),  a  Rod  or 
Wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office :  being  carried,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii  {vid.  Ancile),  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer 
(see  woodcut,  p.  61),  a  herald  {vid.  Caduceus7),  and 
by  the  tricliniarcha  {vid.  Triclinium),  or  any  other 
person  who  had  to  exercise  authority  over  slaves.* 
The  use  of  the  rod  {/babb i&iv9)  in  the  punishment 
of  Roman  citizens  was  abolished  by  the  lex  Porcm 
(p.  585).  In  the  fasces  a  number  of  rods  were 
bound  together. 

A  rod  was  used  to  thrash  the  smaller  kinds  of 
grain,  such  as  cummin.10  {Vid.  Flagrum.) 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument 
of  magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe11  and 
of  Minerva.12  To  do  anything  virgula  divina  was 
to  do  it  by  magic.13  The  stripes  of  cloth  were 
called  virgee.1*  {Vid.  Pallium,  p.  718;  Tela,  p. 
955.) 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  8,  t>  6  —Mart.,  xiii.,  118.— Silius,  iii., 
370 j — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  9.-  -Geopon..  v.,  2.— Athen.,  i.,  p. 
28,  d.)  —  3.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  29,/.)  —  4.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  29,  6.)  —5. 
(Herod  .  ii.,  35.— Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  a.)— 6.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  33,/.— 
Strab.,  xvii.,  p.  799— Hor.,  Carm.,  i.,  37,  10.— Virg.,  Georg.,  n., 
91.— Lucan,  x.,  161.— Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  9.)— 7.  (xiii.,  112.)— 8. 
(Hesvch.)— 9.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xiv.,  4,  t>  1.— Cato,  R.  R.,  6  and  /. 
—Colum.,  iii.,  2,  t>  7  ;  9,  <>  3.)— 10.  (Virg\,  Georg.,  ii.,  97.— Ga¬ 
len,  Meth.  Med.,  xii.,  4.  —  Geopon.,  viii.,  22.-  els.,  iv.,2.— 
Macrob.,  ii.,  16. — Auson.,  Ep.,  xviii.,  32.  Seren.  feamm.,  xxix., 
544.)— 11.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  28,/.)-  i2.  (Colum.,  iii.,  2,  t>  24.)—  3. 
'Georp.,  ii.,  93.)—  14  (Athen.,  i.,  p.  31,  c.) 

«  S 


1.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4. — Id.,  C.  P.,  v.,  3.—  Aristot.,  De 

Gen.  An.,  iv.,  4. — Plin.,H.  N.,  xiv.,  4,  t)  7. — Compaie  xxxvi.,  36 

on  the  gem“  Capnias.”) — 2.  (Athen.,  i.,  p.29,  c.) — 3.  (Athen., x., 

p.  441,  d.  —  Vid.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  ii.,  340. — Casaub.  ad 

Athen.,  i.,  p.  29.) — 4.  (Suid.,  s.  v.) — 5.  (Hesych.,  s.  v.)— 6. 

(Athen.,  i.,  p.  32,  a. — Compare  p.  462,  c.) — 7.  (Non.  Marc.,  p.  528., 

— Ovid,  Met.,  :.,  716.) — 8.  (Senec.,  Epist.,  47.) — 9.  (Acts,  xvi._ 

22.) — 10.  (Hieron.  in  Is.,  xxviii.,  27.) — 11.  (Horn.,  Od.,  x.,  238, 

293,  318,  389.)— 12.  (xvi.,  ’72.)— 13.  (Cic.  ad  Att.,  i.,  44.,V- 14 

(Ovid.  Ar.  Am.,  iii  .  96Q  > 
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VIRG1NES  VESTA'LES.  ( Vid.  Vestales  Vir- 

«INE8.) 

VIRIDA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Hortus,  p.  511  ) 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  lex  Plo- 
tia  or  Plautia  was  enacted  against  those  who  occu¬ 
pied  public  places  and  carried  arms.1 *  The  lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Catulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plautius  the  tribunus,  appears 
to  be  the  lex  Plotia.*  There  was  a  lex  Julia  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  on  this  subject,  which  imposed  the 
penalty  of  exile  3  Two  Julias  leges  were  passed  as 
to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  were 
respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica  and  De  Vi  Pri- 
vata.4  The  lex  De  Vi  Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the 
title  might  seem  to  import,  exclusively  to  acts 
against  the  public  peace,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
describe  it  very  accurately  except  by  enumerating 
its  chief  provisions.  The  collecting  of  arms  ( arma , 
tela )  in  a  house  ( domus )  or  in  a  villa  ( agrove  in  vil¬ 
la),  except  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  or  going  a 
journey  or  a  voyage,  was  in  itself  a  violation  of  the 
lex.  The  signification  of  the  word  tela  in  this  lex 
was  very  extensive.  The  punishment  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  lex  was  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses 
or  villas  with  an  armed  band,  in  which  case  the  pun¬ 
ishment  was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same 
for  carrying  off  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried. 
The  cases  enumerated  in  the  Digest  as  falling  with¬ 
in  the  penalties  of  the  lex  Julia  De  Vi.Privata  are 
cases  where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for 
a  riot,  which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but 
not  in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
lex  De  Vi  Privata.  It  was  also  a  case  of  vis  priva- 
ta  when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another  being 
brought  before  the  praetor.  The  senatus  consultum 
Volusianum  extended  the  penalties  of  the  lex  to  those 
who  maintained  another  in  his  suit  with  the  view 
of  sharing  any  advantage  that  might  result  from  it. 
The  penalties  of  this  lex  were  the  loss  of  a  third 
part  of  the  offender’s  property  ;  and  he  was  also  de¬ 
clared  to  be  incapable  of  being  a  senator  or  decurio, 
or  a  judex  :  by  a  senatus  consultum,  the  name  of 
which  is  not  given,  he  was  incapacitated  from  en¬ 
joying  any  honour,  quasi  infamis 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  interdict 
De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession 
of  a  piece  of  ground  or  edifice  (qui  vi  dejeclus  est). 
The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  restore  the  party 
ejected  to  possession.®  (Vid.  Interdictum.) 

VISCERA'TIO.  (Vid.  Funus,  p.  462.) 

♦VISCUM  (tfof),  the  Mistletoe.  (Vid.  Ixos.) 

VITIS.  ( Vid.  Centurio.) 

*VITIS  (upneloq),  the  Vine.  “  According  to 
Sprengel,  the  up.nelog  aypla  of  Dioscorides  is  the 
Taurus  communis ;  the  %evkt],  the  Bryonia  dioica  ; 
and  the  ueAaiva,  the  Bryonia  alba.  In  this  account 
of  them  he  copies  from  Dodonaeus.  Stackhouse 
marks  the  first  as  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idcca ;  but 
Schneider  doubts  whether  either  of  the  plants  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Sprengel  and  Stackhouse  apply  to  the 
description  of  it  given  by  Theophrastus.  Dierbach 
marks  the  aypla  as  being  either  the  Bryonia  dioica 
or  Cretica.  The  a/ineXoc  oivocjiopog  is  the  Vitis  vini- 
fera,  L.”  (Vid.  Vinum,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
article.)* 

VITRUM  (fi«Hof),  Glass.  A  singular  amount  of 
ignorance  and  skepticism  long  prevailed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  in 


1.  (Cic.  ad  A'.t.,  ii.,  24. — Id.,De  Harusp.  Resp.,  8.) — 2.  (Cic., 
Pro  CopI.,  29  -  Sallust  in  Cic.,  Declam.) — 3.  (Cic.,  Philip.,  i.,  9.) 
-4  (Dig-.  tit.  6,  7.)— 5.  (Dig.  43,  tit.  16.) — 6.  (Adams,  Ap¬ 
pend.,  s.  v.  &>..ve\os-) 
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the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it  was 
to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  invention, 
while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the  mass 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  contented  themselves 
with  believing  that  the  substance  was  known  onlj 
in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use  at  a  very 
remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in  exist¬ 
ence  prove  that  the  manufacture  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  jvhich  re 
cent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  far  as 
Winckelmann,1 *  who  contends  that  it  was  used  more 
generally,  and  for  a  greater  variety  of  purposes, 
in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves,  yet,  when 
we  examine  the  numerous  collections  arranged  in 
all  great  public  museums,  we  must  feel  convinced 
that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary  material  for  all 
manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which, 
if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of  hi¬ 
eroglyphics  according  to  the  Phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Ex¬ 
odus.  Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups,  bu¬ 
gles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects,  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt;  and,  although  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
relics,  many  of  them  are  referred  by  the  most  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  a  very  early  period.* 

A  story  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny3  that  glass 
was  first  discovered  accidentally  by  some  mer¬ 
chants,  who,  having  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus,  and  being  unable  to 
find  stones  to  support  their  cooking-pots,  fetched  for 
this  purpose  from  their  ship  some  of  the  lumps  of 
nitre  which  composed  the  cargo.  This  being  fused 
by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon 
which  it  rested,  and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified 
matter.  No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this 
tale,  even  if  true,  in  consequence  of  its  vagueness ; 
but  it  originated  in  the  fact  recorded  by  Strabo4  and 
Josephus,®  that  the  sand  of  the  district  in  question 
was  esteemed  peculiarly  suitable  for  glass-making, 
and  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  workshops 
of  Sidon  and  Alexandrea,  long  the  most  famous  in 
the  ancient  world.  (See  Hamberger  and  Michaelis 
on  the  Glass  of  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  Com- 
mentar.  Soc.  Gott.,  tom.  iv. — Heeren,  Ideen,  I.,  ii., 
p.  94.)  Alexandrea  sustained  its  reputation  for 
many  centuries ;  Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of 
its  supplies  from  this  source,  and  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  we  find  the  manufacture  still 
flourishing.® 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Greek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  valoq,  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the  book 
of  Job,7  and  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  {>a2.oc,  unques¬ 
tionably  denotes  not  only  artificial  glass,  but  rock- 
crystal,  or,  indeed,  any  transparent  stone  or  stone¬ 
like  substance.®  Thus  the  veXoc  of  Herodotus,®  in 
which  the  Ethiopians  encased  the  bodies  of  their 
dead,  cannot  be  glass,  although  understood  in  this 
sense  by  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,10  for  we  are  ex- 

1.  (i-,  c.  2,  t)  20.) — 2.  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.,  p. 

88,  &c.) — 3.  (H.  N.,  xxxvj.,  65.)— 4.  (xvi.,  p.  758.) — 5.  (B.  J., 

ii.,  9.)— 6  (Cic.,  Pro  Rabir.  Post.,  14. — Strabo,  1.  c. —  Martial, 

xi.,  11. — Id.,  xii.,  74. — Id.,  xiv.,  115. — Vopist-..,  AureL,  45. — Bou- 

det,  “  Sur  I’Art  de  la  Verrerie  ne  in  Egypte,”  Description  d« 

PEgypte,  tom.  ix.,  p.  213.) — 7.  (xxviii.,  17.) — 8.  (Schol  »d  Aria 

]  toph.,  Nub.,  737.)— 9  (iii.,  94.) — 10.  (ii.,  15.) 
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prewsiy  told  that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  commentators  have  conjectured 
that  rock-crystal,  01  rock-salt,  or  amber,  or  Oriental 
alabastei,  or  some  bituminous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  historian, 
tn  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles,1  states  that  they 
were  decorated  with  earrings  made  of  melted  stone 
( apriifiaTa  re  Aidiva  %vtu  uai  xpv°£CL  ec  ra  ura  kvdev- 
reg),  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  intends  to  de¬ 
scribe  some  vitreous  ornament  for  which  he  knew 
20  appropriate  name.  The  atppayig  vaXivr/  and  aQpa- 
r.de  im2.Lv a  of  an  Athenian  inscription  referred  to 
B.C.  39«,*  together  with  the  passage  in  Aristopha¬ 
nes,3  where  the  envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been 
drinking  with  the  great  king  “££  iaXivuv  EKnupd- 
tuv,u  decide  nothing,  especially  since  in  another 
comedy*  Strepsiades  describes  a  vaXog,  or  burning- 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  fhat  any  solid  diapha¬ 
nous  substance  ground  into  the  form  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect.  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Aris¬ 
totle,  as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
satisfactory  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Theophrastus,  who  notices  the  circum¬ 
stance  alluded  to  above  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  fabrication  of 
glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lucretius  appears  to  be 
the  first  in  whom  the  word  vitrum  occurs  ;5  but  it 
must  have  been  well  known  to  his  countrymen  long 
before,  for  Cicero  names  it,  along  with  paper  and 
linen,  as  a  common  article  of  merchandise  brought 
from  Egypt.6  Scaurus,  in  his  asdileship  (B.C.  58), 
made  a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed 
even  in  after-times ;  for  the  scena  of  his  gorgeous 
theatre  was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  which  the 
under  portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded 
wood,  and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.1  In 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  it  is  constantly  in¬ 
troduced,  both  directly  and  in  similes,  and  in  such 
terms  as  to  prove  that  it  was  an  object  with  which 
every  one  must  be  familiar.*  Strabo  declares  that  in 
his  day  a  small  drinking-cup  of  glass  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  Rome  for  half  an  as;9  and  so  common  was 
it  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that  old  men 
and  women  made  a  livelihood  by  trucking  sulphur 
matches  for  broken  fragments.10  When  Pliny  wrote, 
manufactories  had  been  established  not  only  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  but  in  Spain  and  Gaul  also,  and  glass  drinking- 
cups  had  entirely  superseded  those  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  ;11  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  vitrearii  ranked  along  with  curriers,  coachma- 
kers,  goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  other  ordinary 
artificers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  money 
for  his  thermae. 18 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us  prove 
that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  imparting  a  great  variety  of  colours  to  their 
glass ;  they  were  probably  less  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pure  and  free  from 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was 
considered  most  valuable  in  this  state.  It  was 
wrought  according  to  the  different  methods  now 
practised,  being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  cut,  as  we  term  it,  although  ground 
( ieritur )  is  a  more  accurate  phrase,  upon  a  wheel, 
and  engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  like  silver  (“  aliud 
flatu  Jigvratur,  aliud  torno  teritur,  aliud  ar genii  modo 


1.  (ii.,  69.) —2.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.,  n.  150,  (  50.)  —  3. 
(Acharn.,  74.) — 4.  (Nub.,  737.)— 5.  (iv.,  604  ;  ri.,  991.)— 6.  (Pro 
Rab.  Post.,  14.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  34,  $  7.)— 8.  (e.  g., 
Virg.,  Georg.,  iv.,  350.— Id.,  .®n.,  vii.,  759.— Ovid,  Amor.,  i.,6, 
$5. — Prop.,  iv.,  8,  37. — Ilor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  13, 1.) — 9.  (xvi.,  p.758. 
—Compare  Martial, ix.,  60.)— 10.  (Juv.,  v.,  48.— Martial,  i.,  42. 
-Id.,  x.,  3. — Stat.,  Sylv.,  i.,  6, 73. — Compare  Dion  Cass.,  lvi.,  17.) 
i  (H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.) — 12  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sev.,24.) 


codatur”1).  Doubts  have  been  expressed  touch 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  last  part  of  this  state¬ 
ment;  but,  since  we  have  the  most  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  diamond  ( adamas )  was  employed  by 
engravers  of  gems,*  and  might  therefore  have  been 
applied  with  still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the 
surface  of  glass,  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
that  Pliny  was  not  himself  aware  of  what  he  mean 
to  say,  nor  for  twisting  his  words  into  meaning* 
which  they  cannot  legitimately  assume,  especially 
since  hieroglyphics  and  various  other  devices  are 
now  to  be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets 
which  have  been  engraved  by  some  such  process.3 
The  diatreta  of  Martial*  were  glass  cups  cut  or  en¬ 
graved  according  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  metb 
ods.  The  process  was  difficult,  and  accidents  oc 
curred  so  frequently6  that  the  jurists  found  it  necea 
sary  to  define  accurately  the  circumstances  undei 
which  the  workman  became  liable  for  the  value  of 
the  vessel  destroyed.6  The  art  of  etching  upon 
glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely  unknown, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  properties  of  fluoric  acid, 
a  chemical  discovery  of  the  last  century. 

We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  uses  to 
which  glass  was  applied. 

1.  Bottles,  vases,  cups,  and  cinerary  urns.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  principal  Continental  cabinets, 
but  especially  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and  Pom¬ 
peii,  and  includes  upward  of  2400  specimens  of 
ancient  glass.  These  sufficiently  prove  the  taste, 
ingenuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  upon  such 
labours ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only  are  remarkable  for  their  graceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  others  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
very  remarkable  object  belonging  to  the  last  class, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  family,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckelmann,1  and  figured  here.  It  is 


a  glass  cup  contained  within  a  sort  of  netwon 
also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  series  of 
short  and  very  fine  glass  props  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  from  each  other.  Round  the  rim  are  several 
letters  connected  with  the  cup  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  network,  and  forming  the  words  Bibe  Vivas 
Mdltos  Annos.  The  characters  of  the  inscription 
are  green,  the  network  is  blue,  the  cup  itself  resem¬ 
bles  opal,  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow,  and  blue 
predominating  in  turn,  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  It  was  at  first  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  effect  was  the  result  of  long  inter¬ 
ment  beneath  the  ground ;  but  it  is  mui  h  more  like¬ 
ly  to  have  been  produced  by  the  artist,  for  it  corre- 

1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)  —  2.  (Plin.,  H.  IS  ,  xxxvii.,  15.- 
Solin.,  52— Isidor.,  xvi.,  13,  3.)— 3.  (Wilkinson, vol.  in.,  p.  105.) 
— 4.  (xii.,  70.) — 5.  (Mart.,  xiv.,  115.) — 6  (Dig.  9,  tit.  2,  ».  27 
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epondj  precisery  to  the  account  given  ot  two  precious 
cups  presented  by  an  Egyptian  priest  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Adrian,  and  characterized  as  calices  allassontes 
versicolores  1  Neither  the  letters  nor  the  network 
have  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  out  of  a  solid  mass  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  visible 
on  the  little  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular, 
according  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not.  But  the  great  triumph  of  an¬ 
cient  genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
found  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  lrom  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin,  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced,  upon  very  imperfect 
evidence,  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus.  The  extreme  beauty  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
faucon  and  othei  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a  real 
sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  examination,  it  was 
ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass,  of  a 
very  rich  tint,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  delinea¬ 
ted  in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately  wrought 
figures  of  opaque  white  enamel.  It  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  that  these  figures  must  have  been  moulded 
separately,  and  afterward  fixed  to  the  blue  surface 
by  a  partial  fusion ;  but  the  union  has  been  effected 
with  such  extraordinary  care  and  dexterity,  that  no 
trace  of  the  junction  can  be  observed,  nor  have  the 
most  delicate  lines  received  the  slightest  injury. 
With  such  samples  before  us,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
glass  cups  with  handles  ( pteroti )  sometimes  cost 
fifty  pounds  (HS.  sex  millibus *).  For  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  pastes  presenting  fac-similes  either  in 
itlief  or  intaglio  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originals  no  longer  ex¬ 
ist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orleans  collection,  and  from  simi¬ 
lar  publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the 
rings  of  such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough 
to  purchase  real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the 
phrase  “  vitreis  gemmis  ex  vulgi  annulis Large 
medallions  also  of  this  kind  are  still  preserved,  and 
bas-reliefs  of  considerable  magnitude.* 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and,  above  all,  the  eme¬ 
rald.  These  counterfeits  were  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realized  by  dishonest  dealers, 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.5  That  such  frauds 
were  practised  even  upon  the  most  exalted  in  sta¬ 
tion,  is  seen  from  the  anecdote  given  by  Trebellius 
Pollio  of  the  whimsical  vengeance  taken  by  Gal- 
Jienus*  on  a  rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way, 
and  collections  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces 
of  coloured  glass  which  were  evidently  once  worn 
as  jewels,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  the  eye.7 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  different  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depict  upon 
the  upper  surface  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic.  The  filaments  thus 


1.  (Vopisc.,  Saturn.,  c.  8.1—2.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)— 3. 
(Pliii.,  H.  N.,  xxxv.,  30.) — 4.  (See  Winckelman,  i.,  c.  2,  ^  27) — 5 
(Pirn.,  II.  N  ,  xxxvii.,  75.)  —  6.  (Gall.,  c.  12.)— 7.  (Plin.,  II.  N„ 
— Senee.,  Ep.,  90.  —  Isidor.,  Oris;.,  xvi.,  15, 
♦  27.  Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  i.,  p.  199,  English 
Mans..  3d  edit.) 
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combined  were  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  ot 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  together  into  a  solid 
mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought  out 
upon  the  upper  surface  would  extend  down  through 
the  whole  of  the  little  columns  thus  formed,  and 
hence,  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  each  of  these  section* 
would  upon  both  sides  represent  the  design,  whiit 
would  thus  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  in  pioporticc 
to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads.  Two  beau¬ 
tiful  fragments,  evidently  constructed  in  this  wry, 
are  accurately  commented  upon  by  Winckelmann,1 
and  another,  recently  brought  from  Egypt,  is  shown 
on  the  frontispiece  to  the  third  volume  of  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  work.  Many  mosaic  pavements  an  1  pictures 
( opus  musivum)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes 
were  frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble  ;  but  these  have  been  already  discussed  in  p. 
715  of  this  w  ork. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  various  colours  appear 
to  have  been  laid  down  for  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelling-houses,  just  as 
scagliuola  is  frequently  employed  in  Italy,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  in  our  own  country  also.  Rooms  fitted  up 
in  this  way  were  called  vitrece  camera ,  and  the  pan¬ 
els  vitrece  quadratures.  Such  was  the  kind  of  deco¬ 
ration  introduced  hy  Scaurus  for  the  scene  of  his 
theatre,  not  columns  nor  pillars  of  glass,  as  some, 
nor  has  reliefs,  as  others  have  imagined.* 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  window's  w?ere 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  much  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  at  Pompeii ;  for 
not  only  have  many  fragments  of  flat  glass  been  dis 
interred  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarium 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  framr 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar¬ 
ranged.5  ( Vid .  House,  Roman,  p.  521.) 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remarked  that,  w'hen  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflecting 
images.  We  are  certain  that  an  attempt  w'as  made 
by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses,*  and 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  failed  ;  for  the  use 
of  metallic  mirrors,  which  are  more  costly  in  the 
first  instance,  which  require  constant  care^  and  at¬ 
tain  hut  imperfectly  the  end  desired,  was  universal 
under  the  Empire.  Respecting  ancient  mirrors,  see 
Speculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in¬ 
vention  of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius,5  is 
told  still  more  circumstantially  by  Dion  Cassius,' 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Pliny,7  with  an  expression  of 
douht,  how'ever,  as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared 
before  Tiberius  with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed 
violently  upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was 
neither  broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece 
of  metal.  The  man  then  produced  a  mallet,  and 
hammered  it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  em¬ 
peror  inquired  w'hether  any  one  was  acquainted 
with  the  secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative, 
upon  w'hich  the  order  w'as  given  that  he  should  be 
instantly  beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  knowm. 

VITTA,  or  plural  ViTTJE,  a  riband  or  fillet,  is 
to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of  female 

1.  (i.,  c.  2,  t>  22,  23,  24.) — 2.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  64,-Stat. 
Sylv.,  i.,  5,  42. — Senec.,  Ep.,  76. — Vopisc.,  Firm  ,  c.  3. — Wmck 
elmann,  i.,  c.  2,  ^  21.  —  Passeri,  Lucernse  Fictiles,  p.  67,  lab 
Ixxi.) — 3.  (Mazois,  Palais  de  Scaurus,  c.  viii.,  p.  97.— Ruines  d« 
Pomp6i,  tom.  iii  .  p.  77.— Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  20  )— 4.  (Pun 
H.  N.,  xxxvi.,  66.)  — 5.  (c.  5t.)  —  6.  (lvii.,  21.)  -7.  (II.  N  , 
xxxvi.,  66  ) 
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dres9  II.  As  a  decoration  of  sacred  persons  and 
sacred  things. 

I.  When  considered  as  an  ordinary  portion  of  fe¬ 
male  dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  encircling  the 
nead,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresses  ( crinales 
vitta),  the  ends,  when  long  (Longa  tarda  Ditto), 
hanging  down  behind.1 *  It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maid¬ 
ens  ;3  (2.)  by  married  women  also,  the  vitta  assumed 
on  the  nuptial-day  being  of  a  different  form  from 
that  used  by  virgins.3 

The  v  itta  was  not  worn  by  libertina;  even  of  fair 
character,*  much  less  by  meretrices  ;  hence  it  was 
looked  upon  as  an  insigne  pudoris,  and,  together 
with  the  stola  and  instita,  served  to  point  out  at  first 
sight  the  freeborn  matron.8 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choice ; 
white  and  purple  are  both  mentioned.6  One  of 
those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  ornamented 
with  embroidery,  and  they  were  in  some  cases  set 
with  pearls  {vitta  margaritarum1). 

The  following  woodcuts  represent  back  and  front 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  from  Herculaneum, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.* 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  purposes,  it  was 
usually  twisted  round  the  infula  (aid.  Infula),  and 
held  together  the  loose  flocks  of  wool.9  Under  this 
brm  it  was  employed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  priests, 
and  those  who  offered  sacrifice.10 * *  (2  )  Priestesses, 
especially  those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittata  sacerdos 
for  a  vestal,  /car’  k^ogr/v}1  (3.)  Prophets  and  poets, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  priests,  and  in  this  case 
the  vittas  were  frequently  intertwined  with  chaplets 
of  olive  or  laurel.13  (4.)  Statues  of  deities.13  (5.) 
Victims  decked  for  sacrifice.1*  (6.)  Altars.15  (7.) 
Temples.16  (8.)  The  bcerr/pia  of  suppliants.17 

The  sacred  vittae,  as  well  as  the  infulae,  were 
made  of  wool,  and  hence  the  epithets  lanea 18  and 
mollis}*  They  were  white  ( nivea 30),  or  purple  ( puni - 
cea31),  or  azure  ( carulea ),  when  wreathed  round  an 
altar  to  the  manes  33 

Vitta  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  string 
for  tying  up  garlands,33  and  vitta  lorea  for  the  leath¬ 
ern  straps  or  braces  by  which  a  machine  was 
wmked.3* 

1  ULMUS  (rrreAfa),  the  Elm,  or  Ulmus  campestris, 
L.  Few  trees  have  enjoyed  more  of  poetical  ce¬ 

1.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  vii.,  351,  403. — Ovid,  Met.,  ii.,  413. — Id.,  iv., 
6. — Isidor.,  xix.,  31,  t)  6.) — 2.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  ii.,  178. — Prop.,  iv., 
11,  34. — Val.  Flacc.,  viii.,  6. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  J5n.,  ii.,  133.) — 3. 
(Prop.,  iv.,  3,  15.— Id.,  11,  34.— Plaut.,  Mil.  Glor.,  iii.,  1,194.— 
Val.  Max.,  v.,  2,  ^  1.)  —  4.  (Tibull.,  i.,  6,  67.)  —  5.  (Ovid,  A.  A., 

1.,  31.— Iii.,  R.  A.,  386. — Id.,  Trist.,  ii.,  247. — Id.,  Ep.  ex  Pont., 

111.,  3,  51.) — 6.  (Id.,  Met.,  ii.,  413. — Ciris,  511. — Stat.,  Achill., 

1.,  611.) — 7.  (Dig.  34,  tit.  2,  s.  25,  tj  2.) — 8.  (Bronzi  d’Ercolano, 
tom.  ii.,  tav.  72,  75.) — 9.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  iii.,  487. — Id.,  Ain.,  x., 
537  —Isidor.,  xix.,  30,  t)  4. — Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Ain.,  x.,  538. — The 
•xpression  of  Lucan  is  obscure,  v.,  142,  &c.) — 10.  (Virg.,  JE n., 

11.,  221. — Id.  ib.,  iv.,  637. — Id.  ib.,  x.,  537. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  57.) 
— 11.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  vii.,  418.  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.  —  Id.  ib.,  vi., 
457. — J uv.,  Sat.,  iv.,  9. — Id.,  vi.,  50.) — 12.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  iii.,  81. 
— Id.  ib.,  vi.,  665. — Stat.,  Sylv.,  ii.,  1,  26.— Id.,  Arhill.,  i.,  11. — 
Id.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.)  —  13.  (Virg.,  din.,  ii.,  168,  296.— Juv.,  vi., 
50.  —  Compare  Stat.,  Sylv.,  iii.,  3,  3.)  — 14.  (Vug.,  Georg.,  iii., 
487. — Ain.,  ii.,  133  156. — Ib.,  v.,  366. — Ovid,  Ep.  ex  Pont.,  iii., 

S,  74.  —  Stat.,  Achiil.,  ii.,  301.)  — 15.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.  — 

Ain.,  iii.,  64.)  —  16.  (Prop.,  iv.,  9,  27.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Hist., 

iv.,  53.)  — 17.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  vii.,  237.  —  Id.  ib.,  viii.,  128.)  — 18. 

(Ovid,  Fast.,  iii.,  30.) — 19.  (Virg.,  Eclog.,  viii.,  64.) — 20.  (Id., 

Georg.,  iii.,  187. — Ovid,  Met.,  xiii.,  643.— Stat.,  Theb.,  iii.,  466.) 

— 21.  (Prop,  iv.,  9,  27.) — 22.  (Virg.,  Ain.,  in.,  64.) — 23.  (Plin., 

H.  X.,  xviii  2 — Isidor.,  xix.  31,  6.) — 24  (Plm.,  Hist.  Nai., 

sviii  .  31  1 


lebrity  than  the  elm.  It  was  chosen  particular 
for  the  training  of  vines,  and  the  mairiage  of  the 
vine  with  the  elm  forms  a  favourite  figure  in  the 
strains  of  the  Roman  bards. 

ULNA.  ( Vid .  Pes,  p.  762.) 

*ULVA,  a  term  applied  generally  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  all  aquatic  plants,  and  synonymous,  there¬ 
fore,  with  Alga.  According  to  some,  nowever,  the 
term  alga  was  employed  to  designate  marine  aquatic 
plants,  and  ulva  those  growing  in  fresh  water.  This 
distinction  will  not  hold  good,  however,  in  all  cases 

UMBELLA.  ( Vid.  Umbraculum.) 

UMBTLICUS.  {Vid.  Liber.) 

UMBO.  {Vid.  Clipeus  ;  Toga,  p.  986.) 

UMBRA'CULUM,  UMBELLA  (aKiudeiov,  ckui- 
Siov,  oKiadioKT/),  a  Parasol,  was  used  by  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  They 
seem  not  to  have  been  carried  generally  by  the  la 
dies  themselves,  but  by  female  slaves,  who  helo 
them  over  their  mistresses.  The  daughters  of  the 
aliens  (piroiKoi)  at  Athens  had  to  carry  parasols 
after  the  Athenian  maidens  at  the  Panathenaea,  as  is 
mentioned  under  Hydriaphoria,  p.  523.  The  par 
asols  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  exactly 
like  our  own  parasols  or  umbrellas  in  form,  and 
could  be  shut  up  and  opened  like  ours.1  They  are 
often  represented  in  paintings  on  ancient  vases 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  Millin’s  Peint- 
ures  de  Vases  Antiques,  vol.  i.,  pi.  70.  The  female 
is  clothed  in  a  long  chiton  or  diploidion  {vid.  Tuni¬ 
ca,  1023),  and  has  a  small  himation,  which  seems 
to  have  fallen  off  her  shoulders. 


It  was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  for  men 
to  make  use  of  parasols.3  The  Roman  ladies  used 
them  in  the  amphitheatre  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  sun  or  some  passing  shower,3  when  the  wind  or 
other  circumstances  did  not  allow  the  velarium  to 
be  extended.  (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  52.)  To 
hold  a  parasol  over  a  lady  was  one  of  the  common 
attentions  of  lovers,*  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  common  to  give  parasols  as  presents.8  In¬ 
stead  of  parasols,  the  Greek  women,  in  late  i  'mes, 
wore  a  kind  of  straw  hat  or  bonnet,  calleu  doUa* 
The  Romans  also  wore  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
(petasus)  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.7  See 
Paciaudi,  de  Umbella  gestation e,  Rom.,  1752. — Bec¬ 
ker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  73. 

1.  (Aristoph.,  Equit.,  1348.  —  Schol.  ail  loc. —  Ovid,  Art.  Am., 
ii.,  209.)  —  2.  (Anacreon  ap.  Athen.,  xii.,  p.  534.)  —  3.  (Mart., 
xiv.,  28.)  —4.  (Mart.,  xi.,  73.  —  Ovid,  1.  c.)  — 5.  (Juv.,  Sat.,  ix., 
50  )  —  6.  (Pollux,  vii.,  174.  —  Compare  x.,  127. — Th<  ocrit.,  xv« 
39  ) — 7.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  82. — Dion  Cass.,  lix.,7.) 
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UNGUENTA. 


UNGUENT A. 


UNOIA  byala ,  ovyida,  ovyyia),  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  As  or  Libr  a,  is  derived  by  Varro  from  unus, 
as  being  the  unit  of  the  divisions  of  the  as.1 

Its  value  as  a  weight  was  433  666  grains,  or  f  of 
an  ounce,  and  105  36  grains  avoirdupois.  ( Vid . 
Libra.)  It  was  subdivided  into 


2  Semunci®,  each 

Oz. 

*  *  •  =  i 

Grs. 

107-46 

3  Duell® 

ii 

.  .  \  =  i 

3512 

4  Sicilici 

ii 

108  416 

6  Sextul® 

tl 

.  .  .  = 

72-277 

24  Scrupula 

ii 

.  .  .  = 

18  069 

144  Siliqu® 

ii 

.  .  .  = 

3011 

In  connecting  the  Roman  system  of  weights  and 
money  with  the  Greek,  another  division  of  the  un- 
:ia  was  used.*  When  the  drachma  was  introduced 
nto  the  Roman  system  as  equivalent  to  the  dena¬ 
nus  of  96  to  the  pound  (vid.  Denarius,  Drachma), 
“.he  uncia  contained  8  drachm®,  the  drachma  3 
scrupula,  the  scrupulum  2  oboli  (since  6  oboli  made 
up  the  drachma),  and  the  obolos  3  siliquae  (neparin). 
Therefore  the  uncia  was  divided  into 

8  drachm®,  each  .  .  .  .  =  54-208  grs. 

24  scrupula  18  069  “ 

48  oboli  “  .  .  .  .  =  9  034  “ 

144  siliqu®  “  .  .  .  .  =  3  011  “ 

In  this  division  we  have  the  origin  of  the  modern 
(talian  system,  in  which  the  pound  is  divided  into 
i2  ounces,  the  ounce  into  three  drams,  the  dram 
into  three  scruples,  and  the  scruple  into  6  carats. 
In  each  of  these  systems  1728  neparia,  siliqu®,  or 
carats  make  up  the  pound. 

The  uncial  system  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily,  who  called  their  obol  Ihpa  (the  Roman 
libra),  and  divided  it  into  12  parts,  each  of  which 
they  called  byida  or  ovyuia  (the  Roman  uncia). 
(Vid.  Litra  )  In  this  system  the  byuia  was  reck- 
<M  ed  equal  U  the  x^aovg. 

Muller  considers  that  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and 
also  the  Romans  themselves,  obtained  the  uncial 
system  from  the  Etruscans.8 

The  Romans  applied  the  uncial  division  to  all 
Kinds  of  magnitude.  (Vid.  A3.)  In  length  the  un- 
*.ia  was  the  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  inch 
vid.  Pes)  ;  in  area,  the  twelfth  of  a  jugerum  (vid. 
Iugerum)  ;  in  content,  the  twelfth  of  a  sextarius 
aid.  Sextarius,  Cyathus,  Xestes)  ;  in  time,  the 
welfth  of  an  hour.  (Vid.  As,  sub  Jin.)3 

UNCIA,  a  Roman  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  of  the 
A  s 

UNCIA'RIUM  FCENUS.  (Vid.  Interest  of  Mon¬ 
ey,  p.  547.) 

UNCTO'RES.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNCTUA'RIUM.  (Vid.  Baths,  p.  148.) 

UNGUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  unguenta,  in  connexion  with  the  ba¬ 
thing  and  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients,  is  stated 
under  Baths  and  Athlete,  &c.  But,  although 
their  original  object  was  simply  to  preserve  the 
health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  frame,  they  were 
;n  later  times  used  as  articles  of  luxury.  They  were 
then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to  the  body  or 
hair  a  particular  colour,  but  also  to  give  to  them 
me  most  beautiful  fragrance  possible;  they  were, 
moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a  bath,  but  at  any 
time,  to  render  one’s  appearance  or  presence  more 
pleasant  than  usual.  In  short,  they  were  used  then 
as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 

The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  is  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soaps  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap¬ 


1.  (L.  L.,  v.,  171,  ed.  Miiller.) — 2.  (Etrusker,  i.,  p.  309.;— 3. 

(BSckh,  Metrolog.  ITntersuch  p  155,160,165,293. — Wum.  De 

Pond.,  <1  c.,  p.  8,  9,  63,  67,  llo.  13e  ) 
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pears,  more  for  the  purpose  of  painting  the  nail  Hah 
for  cleaning  it.1  For  the  same  purpose  the}  also 
used  certain  herbs.8 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  amaracinum,  Cyprt 
num,  susinum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum,  io 
saceum,  and  crocus  oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.8  In  addition  to  these  oils,  the  ancients 
also  used  various  kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes, 
which,  by  a  general  name,  are  called  diapasmata 
To  what  extent  the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils 
and  the  like  was  carried  on,  may  be  inferred  from 
Seneca,4  who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves 
twice  or  even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
delicious  fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome, 
however,  these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  gen¬ 
eral  till  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,*  while  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  familiar  with  them  from 
early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and  Romans 
carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with  them, 
especially  when  they  bathed,  in  small  boxes  of  cost¬ 
ly  materials  and  beautiful  workmanship,  which  were 
called  narthecia.6  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on 
in  these  ointments  and  perfumes  in  several  towns 
of  Greece  and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable. 
The  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  them  were 
called  by  the  Romans  unguentarii,'1  or,  as.  they  fre¬ 
quently  were  women,  unguenlaricc,1 * 3  and  the  art  of 
manufacturing  them  unguenlaria.  In  the  wealthy 
and  effeminate  city  of  Capua  there  was  one  great 
street  called  the  Seplasia,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  shops,  in  which  ointments  and  perfumes  were 
sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  painting  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  recourse 
to  it,  as,  for  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus.8  But, 
as  regards  the  women,  it  appears  that  their  retired 
mode  of  living,  and  their  sitting  mostly  in  their  own 
apartments,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theii 
natural  freshness  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course, 
they  were  anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  means.1* 
This  mode  of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably 
applied  only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when 
they  went  out,  or  wished  to  appear  more  charming.11 
The  colours  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  (rpi- 
pvdiov,  ccrusa)  and  red  (hyxovaa  or  uyxovaa,  naide- 
pug,  avKufuvov,  or  tpvKog ia).  The  eyebrows  were  fre¬ 
quently  painted  black  (pel av,  aabo'Xog,  or  arippig13). 
The  manner  in  which  this  operation  of  painting  was 
performed,  is  still  seen  in  some  ancient  works  of 
art  representing  ladies  in  the  act  of  painting  them¬ 
selves.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  painting  them¬ 
selves  with  a  brush,  and  sometimes  with  their  fin¬ 
gers.14 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
and  under  the  Empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  painting 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.18  The  red  colour  was 
at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  prepared  from 
a  kind  of  moss  which  the  Romans  called  fucus  (the 
rocella  of  Linn®us),  and  from  which  afterward  all 


1.  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  xviii.,  12,  51. — Mart.,  viii.,  23,  20. — Id.,  xiv., 
26,27.) — 2.  (Ovid,  Ar.  Amat.,  iii.,  163.  —  Amor.,  i.,  14.)  —  3. 
(Becker,  Gallus,  ii.,  p.  27.) — 4.  (Epist.,  86.)— 5.  (Gell.,  vii.,  12.) 
— 6.  (Bottiger,  Sabina,  i.,  p.  52.) — 7.  (Cic.,  De  Off.,  i.,  12.-< 
Horat.,  Sat.,  ii.,  3,  228.) — 8.  (Plin.,  II.  N.,  viii.,  5i) — 9.  (Athen., 
xii.,  p.  642.) — 10.  (Xen.,  CEeon.,  10,  Q  10. —  Stobaeus,  iii.,  p.  87, 
ed.  Gaisford. —  Compare  Becker,  Charikles,  ii.,  p.  232.) —  11 
(Lysias,  De  Csed.  Eratosth.,  p.  15.  —  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  149. — 
Eccles.,  878.  —  Plut.,  1064. — Plut.,  Alcib.,  39.)  —  12.  (Xenoph. 
(Econ.,  10,  t)  2.  —  Aristoph.,  Lysistr.,  48.  —  Id.,  Eccles.,  929. — 
Alexis  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p.  568 ;  compare  557. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s. 
v.  ’EgippuOi&nr&it)— 13.  (Alexis  ap.  Athen.,  xiii.,  p  568. — Pol¬ 
lux,  v.,  101.) — 14.  (BOttiger,  Sabina,  ii.,tab.  ix.,  and  i.,  tab.  vi.) 
— 15.  (Horat.,  Epod  ,  xii.,  10  — Ovid,  Ar.  Am.,  iii.,  199. — Plin., 

II.  N..  xxviii.,  8.) 
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kinds  of  paint  were  called  fucus.  Another  general 
term  for  paint  is  creta.  For  embellishing  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  complexion,  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  used  a  substance  called  cesipum  (vid.  the  com¬ 
ment  on  Suidas,  s.  v.  OIotttj),  which  was  prepared 
of  the  wool  taken  from  those  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
sheep  in  which  it  perspired  most.  Another  reme¬ 
dy,  often  applied  for  similar  purposes,  consisted  of 
powdered  excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodiles.1 

Respecting  the  subjects  here  mentioned,  and  ev¬ 
erything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  ancients, 
see  Bottiger,  Sabina  oder  Morgenscenen  in  Putzzim- 
mer  einer  reichen  Romerin,  Leipz.,  1806,  2  vols. 

UNGUENTARII.  (Vid.  Unguenta.) 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  This  word  denotes  the  whole 
of  anything  as  contrasted  with  its  component  parts. 
It  signifies  either  a  number  of  persons  as  a  whole, 
or  a  number  of  things,  or  a  number  of  rights.  In 
the  case  of  a  number  of  things  viewed  as  a  univer- 
sitas,  it  is  indifferent  whether  the  parts  are  corpo¬ 
really  united  or  not ;  or  whether  the  corporeal  union, 
if  it  exists,  is  natural  or  not. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may,  by  a  fiction,  be  extended  to  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  considered  as  a  single 
person  for  legal  purposes,  and  may,  accordingly,  be 
called  juristical  persons,  or  persons  existing  merely 
by  virtue  of  legal  fiction.  Thus  the  “  hereditas”  is 
said  by  the  Roman  jurists  “  persona  vice  fungi,” 
like  a  municipium,  decuria,  and  societas  :  the  bono- 
rum  possessor  is  “  in  loco  hcredis  and  as  he  is  a 
fictitious  heres,  so  a  juristical  person  is  a  fictitious 
person.  As  persons,  however,  so  constituted,  such 
juristical  persons  have  legal  capacities,  as  individ¬ 
uals  have ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  their  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  often  considered  other  persons  as  a  collective 
unity  :  thus  they  speak  of  the  collegium  of  the  con¬ 
suls  (r id.  Collegium),  and  of  the  tribuni  plebis.  In 
like  manner,  they  say  that  the  duumviri  of  a  muni¬ 
cipium  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person.3  But  these 
fictitious  unities  have  only  reference  to  jus  publi¬ 
cum,  and  they  have  no  necessary  connexion  with 
juristical  persons,  the  essential  character  of  which 
is  the  capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property.  Ju¬ 
ristical  persons  could  be  subjects  of  ownership,  jura 
in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas ;  they  could  own 
slaves,  and  have  the  patronatus ;  but  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  familia,  as  the  patria  potestas  and  others  of 
a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the  notion.  But,  though 
the  capacity  to  have  property  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  juristical  persons  viewed  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  jus  privatum,  the  objects  for  which  the  prop¬ 
erty  is  had  and  applied  may  be  any,  and  the  capa¬ 
city  to  have  property  implies  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  had,  which  is  often  much  more  important  than 
this  mere  capacity.  But  the  purposes  for  which  ju¬ 
ristical  persons  have  property  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  capacity  to  have  it.  This  will  appear  from  all 
or  any  of  the  examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  juristical  persons :  1.  Civitas. 
2.  Municipes  :  this  term  is  more  common  than  mu¬ 
nicipium,  and  comprehends  both  citizens  of  a  muni¬ 
cipium  and  a  colony  ;  it  is  also  used  when  the  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  express  the  municipium  as  a  whole,  op¬ 
posed  to  the  individual  members  of  it.  3.  Respub- 
lica.  In  the  republican  period,  when  used  without 
an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed  Rome,  but  in  the 
old  jurists  it  signifies  a  civitas  dependant  on  Rome. 
4.  Respublica  civitatis  or  municipii.  5.  Commune, 
communitas.  Besides  the  civitates,  component 
parts  of  the  civitates  are  also  juristical  persons  :  1. 
Curiae  or  aecuriones :  the  word  decuriones  often 
denotes  the  individuals  composing  the  body  of  de- 


cuiiones  as  opposed  to  the  nivitas  (municipes),  which 
appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Digest,1  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be  guil¬ 
ty  of  dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  against  the  indi¬ 
vidual  decuriones  who  administer  the  affaiis  of  the 
municipes.  Sometimes  the  word  curia  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  civitas,  and  sometimes  the  decuria- 
nes  are  spoken  of  as  a  juristical  person,  which  has 
property  as  such.  2.  Vici ;  which  have  no  political 
self-existence,  but  are  attached  to  some  respublica, 
yet  they  are  juristical  persons,  can  hold  property, 
and  maintain  suits.  3.  Fora,  conciliabula,  castella 
These  were  places  between  civitates  and  vici  as  to 
extent  and  importance ;  they  belonged  to  a  respub¬ 
lica,  but  had  the  rights  of  juristical  persons  :  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  Justinian, 
but  the  names  occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heraclea,  in 
the  lex  Galli®  Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus.3  In  the  la¬ 
ter  period  of  the  Empire,  provinces  were  viewed  as 
juristical  persons. 

In  the  writings  of  the  agrimensores,  communi 
ties,  and  particularly  colonies  ( coloni ),  are  designa¬ 
ted  by  the  appropriate  name  of  public®  person®, 
and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  colo¬ 
ni,  that  is,  the  colonia,  coloni  being  used  here  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  municipes  was  used,  as  above 
explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were :  1.  Religious  bod¬ 
ies,  as  collegia  of  priests  and  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
which  could  Gold  property  and  take  by  testament 
2.  Associatiqns  of  official  persons,  such  as  those 
who  were  employed  in  administration  :  the  body  of 
scrib®  became  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  im¬ 
portant,  as  they  were  employed  in  all  branches  of 
administration ;  the  general  name  was  scribe,  a 
term  which  includes  the  particular  names  oflibra- 
rii,  fiscales,  and  others ;  they  were  divided  into  sub¬ 
divisions  called  decuri®,  a  term  which,  even  under 
the  Republic  and  also  under  the  Empire,  denoted 
the  corporations  of  scrib®  ;  the  individual  members 
were  called  decuriati,  and  subsequently  decuriales ; 
the  decuriati  had  great  privileges  in  Rome,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  in  Constantinople.3  3.  Associations  for 
trade  and  commerce,  as  fabri  pistores,  navicularii, 
the  individuals  of  which  had  a  common  profession, 
on  which  the  notion  of  their  union  was  founded,  but 
each  man  worked  on  his  own  account.  Associa¬ 
tions  properly  included  under  societates,  as  corpo¬ 
rations  for  effecting  a  common  object  {vid.  Socie¬ 
tas)  :  such  associations  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
notice  of  any  member,  and  were  actually  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  a  single  member.  Some  of  these 
associations,  such  as  those  for  working  mines,  sali- 
n®,  and  farming  the  portoria,  were  corporate  bod¬ 
ies,  and  retained  the  name  of  societates.  4.  Asso¬ 
ciations,  called  sodalitates,  sodalitia,  collegia  soda- 
litia,  which  resembled  modern  clubs.  In  their  ori¬ 
gin  they  were  friendly  associations  for  feasting  to¬ 
gether  ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  them  became  po¬ 
litical  associations,  but  from  this  we  must  not  con¬ 
clude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied  ;  they  were 
associations  not  included  in  any  other  class  that 
has  been  enumerated,  but  they  differed  in  their 
character  according  to  the  times.  In  periods  of 
commotion  they  became  the  central  points  of  polit¬ 
ical  factions,  and  new  associations,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  supposed,  would  be  formed  expressly  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.  Sometimes  the  public  places  were 
crowded  by  the  sodalitia  and  decuriati,4  and  the 
senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  vis  those  who 
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wouiJ  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  dissolution  of  collegia  according  to  Asconius 
[in  Cornelianam),  but  the  dissolution  only  extended 
to  mischievous  associations,  as  may  be  safely  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  even  the 
words  of  Asconius,  if  carefully  examined,  are  not 
incor.sistent  with  this  conclusion.  In  the  Digest1 
we  find  the  rule  that  no  collegium  could  be  formed 
without  the  permission  of  a  senatus  consultum  or 
the  Caesar ;  and  persons  who  associated  unlawfully 
were  guilty  of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.  The  rule 
of  law  means  that  no  union  of  persons  could  become 
a  juristical  person  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  from  the  other 
provision  contained  in  the  same  rule,  which  punish¬ 
ed- associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  corpora¬ 
tions,  for  this  part  of  the  rule  relates  only  to  such 
associations  as  were  dangerous,  or  of  an  undefined 
character. 

There  were  also  in  the  imperial  period  the  col¬ 
legia  tenuiorum,  or  associations  of  poorer  people ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  a  month, 
and  they  paid  monthly  contributions.®  A  man  could 
only  belong  to  one  of  them.  Slaves  could  belong 
to  such  a  collegium,  with  the  permission  of  their 
masters. 

Communities  of  cities  and  towns  have  a  kind  of 
natural  or  necessary  existence ;  and  other  bodies, 
called  corporations,  have  been  fashioned  by  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and,  like  them,  can  have  proper¬ 
ty,  and  be  represented  like  them  by  an  agent,  where¬ 
in  consists  the  essence  of  a  juristical  person.  Some 
of  these  corporations,  like  communities  of  cities 
and  towns,  were  of  a  permanent  character,  as  col¬ 
leges  of  priests,  deeuriae,  and  companies  of  artisans ; 
others  had  a  temporary  character,  as  societates  and 
s  xlalitates.  All  these  corporations  are  designated 
Vj  the  name  either  of  collegium  or  corpus,  between 
which  there  is  no  legal  distinction,  for  it  appears 
that  one  corporation  was  called  a  collegium  and 
knottier  a  corpus,  as  it  might  happen  ;  but  both  of 
these  terms  denote  a  corporation,  as  above  explain¬ 
ed,  as  opposed  to  a  civitas  or  respublica.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  corporations  were  collegae  and  sodales, 
which  is  a  more  general  and  an  older  term  than 
sodalitas.  Altogether  they  were  called  collegiati 
and  corporati :  the  members  of  particular  kinds  of 
corporations  were  decuriati,  decuriales,  socii.  The 
common  name  which  includes  all  corporations  and 
civitates  is  universitas,  as  opposed  to  which  any  in¬ 
dividual  is  singularis  persona. 

The  notion  oi  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
founded  on  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owner. 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  once  established, 
may,  for  certain  purposes,  be  arbitrarily  assumed, 
and,  accordingly,  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  peculi- 
um,  dos,  and  hereditas,  and  modern  writers  have 
designated  these  as  cases  of  a  universitas  juris. 
The  name  universitas  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
the  three  cases  above  mentioned  have  all  the  same 
incidents,  whereas  each  has  its  peculiar  character, 
because  the  term  universitas  means  any  whole  as 
opposed  to  its  parts.  The  name  universitas  juris 
does  not  occur  in  the  Roman  law.  The  nature  of 
universal  succession  is  explained  under  Suocessio.  ! 

The  term  universitas  was  adopted  in  the  middle  j 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schools,  but  not  as 
schools  :  the  term  denoted  these  places  as  corpora-  i 
tions,  that  is,  as  associations  of  individuals.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  persons 
associated  would  depend  on  circumstances  :  thus, 
in  Bologna,  the  expression  universitas  scholarium 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  universitas  magis- 
trorum.  The  school,  as  such,  was  called  schola, 
and,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  most  commonly 
1  (47,  tit.  22,  s.  1,  2,3.)  -2.  (Dig.  47,  tit  22  s.  1,  3.) 
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studium ;  md  if  it  was  a  distinguished  school,  it 
was  called  studium  generale.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  the  term  universitas  was  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  be  in  a  decretal  of  Innocent 
III.  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ad- 
dres  sed  Scholaribus  Parisiensibus. 

(Savigny,  System  des  Heutigen  Rom  Rechtst  i., 
378  ;  ii.,  235  ;  iii.,  8. — Savigny,  Geschirke  des  Rdw> 
Rechts  im  Mittelalter,  vol.  iii.,  318,  380.; 

*URANOSC'OPUS  ( ovpavooKonog ).  (  Vid.  Callv 

ONOMUS.) 

*URUS.  [Vid.  Bison.) 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.  [Vid.  Actio,  p.  38.) 

VOCO'NIA  LEX  was  enacted  on  the  proposal 
of  Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  tribunus  plebis.  In  the  “  Dt 
Senectute"  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  introduced 
as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  lex  when 
he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  the  consul¬ 
ship  of  Caepio  and  Philippus  (B.C.  169).  Gellius 
also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  which  Cato  recom¬ 
mended  this  lex.1 

One  provision  of  the  lex  was,  that  no  person  who 
should  be  included  in  the  census,  after  the  census 
of  that  year  [post  eos  censores ;  the  censors  of  that 
year  were  A.  Posthumius  and  Q.  Fulvius),  should 
make  any  female  [virginemneve  mulierem)  his  heres.® 
Cicero  does  not  state  that  the  lex  fixed  the  census 
at  any  sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gaius3  and  from 
Dion  Cassius4 5 *  that  a  woman  could  not  be  made 
heres  by  any  person  who  was  rated  in  the  census 
at  100,000  sesterces  [centum  millia  ceris),  though 
she  could  take  the  hereditas  per  fideicommissum 
The  lex  allowed  no  exceptions  even  in  favour  of  an 
only  daughter.8  The  lex  only  applied  to  testaments, 
and  therefore  a  daughter  or  other  female  rould  in¬ 
herit  ab  intestato  to  any  amount.  The  vestal  vir¬ 
gins  could  make  women  their  heredes  in  all  cases, 
which  was  the  only  exception  to  the  provisions  of 
the  lex.* 

If  the  terms  of  the  lex  are  correctly  reported  hj 
Cicero,  a  person  who  was  not  census  might  make 
a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount  of 
his  property,  and  so  Cicero  understands  the  lex.7 
Still  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning  of  cen¬ 
sus.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that  a  person  whose 
property  was  above  100,000,  and  who  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  census,  could  dispose  of  his  property 
as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the  purpose  of  the  lex 
would  be  frustrated ;  and  farther,  “  the  not  being 
included  in  the  census”  [neque  census  esset)  seems 
rather  vague.  Still,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
lex,  any  person  who  had  ever  been  included  in  the 
census  would  be  affected  by  this  legal  incapacity. 
Sometimes  it  is  assumed  that  the  last  census  is 
meant.  The  Edict  extended  the  rule  of  the  Voconia 
lex  to  the  bonorum  possessio.8 

Another  provision  of  the  lex  forbade  a  person 
who  was  census  to  give  more  in  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  legacy,  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  the  heres  or  heredes  should  take  This 
provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or  heredes, 
but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by  the  lex 
Falcidia.  [Vid.  Legatum.)  Gaius,9  in  quoting  this 
provision  of  the  lex,  does  not  mention  the  condition 
of  being  census,  but  this  is  stated  by  Cicero.10 

Some  writers  suppose  that  this  lex  also  contain 
ed  a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  forbidden  to 
give  a  woman  more  than  half  of  his  property  by 
way  of  legacy ;  and  it  appears  from  Cicero  that  the 
lex  applied  to  legacies  [de  mulierum  legalis  et  hcredi- 
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unous1).  Quintilian2  states  that  by  the  lex  (Voconia) 
a  woman  could  not  take  by  testament  more  than 
half  of  a  person’s  pioperty ;  but  Quintilian  says  no¬ 
thing  of  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  which  incapaci¬ 
tated  women  altogether  from  taking  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  is 
speaking  of  two  women  being  made  keredes  of  a 
property  in  equal  shares.  The  dispute  between  the 
eegnati  and  the  two  women  turned  on  the  words 
ot  the  ex,  “  n  liccat  muliert  plusquam  dimidiam 
partem  bonorum  suorum  relinquere ,”  the  cognati 
contending  that  che  lex  did  not  allow  the  whole 
property  to  be  t  us  given  to  two  women  in  equal 
shares,  though  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of  the 
property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there  would 
have  been  no  ground  for  dispute.  It  is  quite  con¬ 
sistent  that  the  lex  might  have  allowed  a  woman  to 
take  half  of  a  man’s  property  in  certain  cases,  and 
in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object  of  the  lex, 
which  was  to  prevent  large  properties  from  coming 
into  women's  hands,  would  have  been  better  secured 
by  other  provisions  than  those  of  the  lex  as  they 
are  known  to  us  ;  for  it  appears  from  Quintilian 
that  a  woman  might  take  by  will  one  half  of  as 
many  properties  as  there  were  testators.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  the  clause  of  the  lex  which 
forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres  signified  sole 
heres,  and  then  the  clause  which  forbade  her  taking 
more  than  half  would  be  fitly  framed  to  prevent  an 
evasion  o<  the  law  by  making  a  woman  heres  ex 
deunce,  for  instance,  and  giving  the  rest  to  an¬ 
other  person.  And  this  conjecture  derives  some 
support  from  the  provision  which  prevented  the 
giving  nearly  all  the  property  in  legacies  to  the 
detriment  of  the  heres  ;  which  provision,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  women  only, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  words  of  Gaius.3 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero,4  shows 
that  there  ’ras  a  provision  in  the  lex  by  which,  in 
certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman  might  take  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the  lex  prevented  a 
man  from  making  even  his  own  daughter  sole  heres. 

According  to  Gaius  and  Pliny,5  the  provisions  of 
the  Voconia  lex  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  they 
were  writing,  though  Gellius6  speaks  of  them  as 
being  either  obsolete  or  repealed.  The  provisions 
of  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  may  have  repealed 
some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Voconia  lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  lex  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  statements 
that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions,  which 
were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modern  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  matter  are  referred  to  by  Rein  ;7 
but  the  writer  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sulting  any  of  them. 

VOLO'NES  is  synonymous  with  voluntarii  (from 
volo),  and  might  hence  be  applied  to  all  those  who 
volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Roman  armies  without 
there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so.  But  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  more  especially  to  slaves,  when,  in  times  of 
need,  they  offered  or  were  allowed  to  fight  in  the 
Roman  armies.  Thus  when,  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to  complete  the 
army,  about  8000  young  and  able-bodied  slaves  of¬ 
fered  to  serve.  Their  proposal  was  accepted  ;  they 
received  armour  at  the  public  expense,  and  as  they 
distinguished  themselves,  they  were  honoured  with 
the  franchise.8  In  after  times  the  name  volones 
was  retained  whenever  slaves  chose  or  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  masters, 
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which  they  were  the  more  willing  to  do,  as  the.* 
were  generally  rewarded  with  the  franchise.1 

VOLU'MEN.  ( Vid .  Liber.) 

VOLUNTA'RII.  ( Vid.  Volones.) 

VOMITO'RIA.  (Vid.  Amphitheatrum,  p.  t>3.) 

*VULPES  (dAw7n?f),  the  Fox,  or  Cams  Vulpest 
L.  It  is  also  called  sepdu  by  Oppian  and  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  in  a  metaphorical  sense.2 

URAGUS.  (Vid.  Army,  Roman,  p.  104.) 

URNA,  an  urn,  a  Roman  measure  of  capacnj 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphora.3  This  use  of 
the  term  was  probably  founded  upon  its  more  gen¬ 
eral  application  to  denote  a  vessel  for  holding  water, 
or  any  other  substance,  either  fluid  or  solid.4 

An  urn  was  used  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (judices),  in  order  that  the  prajtor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
causes  ;5  also  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
(Vid.  Funus,  p.  460,  461.)  For  this  purpose  urns 
were  made  of  marble,  porphyiy,  baked  clay,  bronze, 
or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sizes,  some  quite  simple, 
and  others  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  or  ornamented 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

USTRTNA,  USTRI'NUM.  (Vid.  Bustum;  Fu 
nus,  p.  460.) 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  ofusucapio  is  an  im 
portant  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 

Gaius6  states  that  there  was  originally  in  Rome 
only  one  kind  of  ownership :  a  person  was  either 
owner  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not 
owner  at  all.  But  afterward  ownership  was  divided, 
so  that  one  man  might  be  owner  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  another  might  have  the  same  thing  in  bonis, 
that  is,  have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  it.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  divided  ownership  might  arise, 
by  reference  to  the  transfer  of  a  res  mancipi:  if 
such  a  thing  was  transferred  by  bare  tradition,  and 
there  was  neither  mancipatio  nor  in  jure  cessio,  the 
new  owner  only  acquired  the  natural  ownership,  as 
some  would  call  it,  or  only  had  it  in  bonis,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
untd  the  purchaser  acquired  the  Quiritarian  owner¬ 
ship  by  usucapio  ( possidendo  usucapiat) ;  for  when 
the  usucapio  was  completed,  the  effect  was  the 
same  as  if  the  thing  had  been  originally  mancipated 
or  transferred  by  the  in  jure  cessio.  Gaius  adds, 
“  in  the  case  of  movable  things,  the  usucapio  is 
completed  in  a  year,  but  in  the  case  of  a  fundus  or 
aedes,  two  years  are  required^  and  so  it  is  provided 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.” 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  res 
mancipi  only,  and  of  them  only  when  transferred  to 
the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  forms  of 
mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio.  From  this,  then,  it 
might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of  convey¬ 
ance  of  res  mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and  this  is  all 
that  could  be  concluded  from  this  passage.  But  a 
passage  which  immediately  follows  shows  that  this 
was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables  did ;  for  Gaius7  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  say.  “  But  (ceterum)  there  may  be  usucapio 
even  in  the  case  of  those  things  whjch  have  come 
to  us  by  tradition  from  a  person  who  was  not  the 
owner,  whether  they  are  res  mancipi  or  not,  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  received  them  bona  fide,  believing 
that  he  who  delivered  (qui  tradulent )  them  to  us 
was  the  owner.  And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have 
been  established,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of 
things  might  not  be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing 
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that  one  or  two  years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for 
the  owner  to  look  after  his  property,  that  being  the 
time  allowed  to  the  possessor  for  usucapio.” 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
years  has  little  reason  in  it  and  possibly  no  histori¬ 
cal  truth ;  but  it  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  this 
application  of  the  rule  of  usucapio  was  formed  from 
analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  that 
it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The  limitation  of  the 
time  of  usucapio  is  clearly  due  to  the  Twelve  Ta¬ 
bles,  ar.d  the  time  applied  only  to  purchases  of  res 
mancipi  from  the  owner  when  the  legal  forms  of 
conveyance  had  been  neglected.  But  the  origin  of 
usucapio  was  probably  still  more  remote. 

When  Gaius  states  that  there  was  originally  only 
one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that  afterward 
ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately  shows  how 
this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  res  mancipi.  This 
division  of  ownership  rested  on  the  division  of  things 
into  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi,  a  distinction  that 
had  reference  to  nothing  else  than  the  mode  of  trans¬ 
ferring  the  property  of  them.  Things  were  merely 
called  res  mancipi  because  the  ownership  of  them 
could  not  be  transferred  without  mancipatio.  Things 
were  res  nec  mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  could 
be  effected  without  mancipatio.  There  could  be  no 
division  of  things  into  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi  ex¬ 
cept  by  determining  what  things  should  be  res  man¬ 
cipi.  Res  nec  mancipi  are  determined  negatively  : 
they  are  all  things  that  are  not  res  mancipi :  but 
the  negative  determination  presupposes  the  positive ; 
therefore  res  mancipi  were  determined  before  res 
nec  mancipi  could  be  determined ;  and  before  the 
res  mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  things  into  res  mancipi  and  res  nec  mancipi. 
But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only  affected  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  things  to  which  it  had  a  direct  appli¬ 
cation  :  consequently,  all  other  things  remained  as 
they  were  before.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  certain, 
that  the  res  mancipi,  as  a  class  of  things,  were  an¬ 
terior,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  class  of  res  nec  man¬ 
cipi,  which  comprehendeu  all  things  except  res  man¬ 
cipi.  Until  then,  the  ck.se  of  res  mancipi  was  estab¬ 
lished,  all  pioperty  at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by 
Dare  tradition,  as  res  nee  mancipi  could  be  alienated 
by  tradition  after  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  con¬ 
stituted. 

The  time  when  the  class  of  res  mancipi  was  form¬ 
ed  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  most  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  to  suppose  that  it  existed  before  the 
Twelve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the  forms  of  man¬ 
cipatio  {aid.  Mancipatio),  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by  positive  enact¬ 
ment.  As  soon  as  the  forms  of  mancipatio  and  of 
the  in  jure  cessio  (w  hich,  from  its  character,  must 
be  posterior  to  mancipatio)  were  established,  it  fol¬ 
lowed  that  mere  tradition  of  a  thing  to  a  purchaser 
and  payment  of  the  purchase-money  could  not 
transfer  the  ownership  of  a  res  mancipi.  The  trans¬ 
fer  gave  the  purchaser  merely  a  possessio,  and  the 
original  owner  retained  the  property.  In  course  of 
time,  the  purchaser  obtained  the  publiciana  actio, 
and  from  this  time  it  might  be  said  that  a  double 
ownership  existed  in  the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by  the 
.ntroduction  of  usucapio.  The  bona  fide  possessor 
of  a  res  mancipi  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence  against  the  owner 
who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he  had  the  exceptio 
doli,  and  subsequently  the  exceptio  rei  venditae  et 
traditae,  by  which  he  could  protect  himself  against 
the  owner ;  and  as  possessor  simply,  he  had  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  interdict  against  third  persons.  He 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  thing,  and  he  could 
transfer  the  possessio.  but  he  could  do  no  act  with 
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respect  to  it  for  which  Quiritarian  nrnership  was 
necessary  ;  consequently,  he  could  not  alienate  it 
by  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  and  it  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  it  by 
testament  in  the  same  way  in  which  Quiritarian 
ownership  was  disposed  of  by  testament.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  a  rule  as  that  of  usucapio  »as  evi 
dent,  but  it  could  arise  in  no  other  way  than  b> 
positive  enactment,  for  its- effect  was  to  be  the  sane 
as  that  of  mancipatio.  The  Twelve  Tables  fixed 
the  term  of  usucapio,  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  fixed  or  merely  confirmed  the  rule  of  law  ar 
to  usucapio. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tradition  or  deliv¬ 
ery  was  a  part  of  mancipatio  as  such.  Mancipatio 
was  merely  a  form  of  transferring  ownership  which 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  characteristic  of  which 
was  publicity :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  would  of 
course  generally  follow,  but  it  was  no  part  of  the 
transfer  of  ownership.  Land  ( pradia ),  for  instance, 
could  be  mancipated  without  delivery  (t»  abscntic 
mancipari  sulent1 *).  In  the  case  of  movable  things, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  present,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  but  that  the  thing  man¬ 
cipated  might  be  identified.  The  essential  to  the 
transfer  of  ownership  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
is  the  consent  of  two  persons  who  have  legal  capa¬ 
city  to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  All  the 
rest  is  form  that  may  be  varied  infinitely  :  this  con¬ 
sent  is  the  substance.  Yet  tradition  as  a  form  of 
transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  form,  and 
consent  alone  was  not  sufficient ;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  consent  alone  was  never  sufficient 
for  the  transfer  of  ownership  without  affecting  the 
principle  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  essential 
in  the  transfer  of  ownership.  This  apparent  incon¬ 
gruity  is  ingeniously  and  sufficiently  explained  iu 
the  following  manner :  “  Tradition  owes  its  origin 
to  a  time  when  men  could  not  sufficiently  separate 
in  their  minds  physical  ownership,  or  the  dominium 
over  a  thing,  from  legal  ownership.  As  a  man  can 
only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  wild  animal  in  the 
forest  his  own  when  he  has  caught  it,  so  men 
thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to  contract  in 
order  to  enable  a  man  to  claim  the  thing  as  his 
own.”* 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  might  be  usu¬ 
capio  in  the  case  of  servitutes,  marriage,  and  hered- 
itas.  But  as  servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  mancipatio,  and  as  be¬ 
ing  parts  of  ownership  could  only  be  established  by 
the  same  form  by  which  ownership  of  res  mancipi 
was  transferred,  so,  according  to  the  old  law,  these 
servitutes  alone  could  be  the  object  of  usucapio ; 
and,  as  it  is  contended  by  Engelbach,  only  in  the 
case  of  aquaeductus,  haustus,  iter,  and  actus.  But 
as  the  ownership  of  res  mancipi  could  be  acquired 
by  bare  tradition  followed  by  usucapio,  so  these  ser¬ 
vitutes  could  be  established  by  contract,  and  could 
be  fully  acquired  by  usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman 
law,  when  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  replaced  by 
mere  tradition,  servitutes  could  be  established  per 
pacta  et  stipulationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  coemptione,  the  form  of  mancipatio  was  used, 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  woman  came  into  the 
hand  of  her  husband,  and  became  part  of  his  fami- 
lia.  The  marriage  usu  could  not  of  itself  effect  this, 
but  if  the  woman  lived  with  her  husband  a  year,  she 
passed  into  his  familia  by  usucapio  ( velut  annua  pos¬ 
session  usucapiebatur ) :  and,  accordingly,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  if  she 
did  not  wish  thus  to  come  into  her  husband’s  hand, 
she  must  in  every  year  absent  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights  in  order  to  interrupt  the  usus.3  Thus 
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usucapio  added  to  usus  produced  the  effect  of  co- 
emptio.  In  the  case  of  the  hereditas,  when  the  tes¬ 
tator  had  the  testamenti  factio,  and  had  disposed  of 
ms  property  without  observing  the  forms  of  manei- 
patio  and  nuncupatio,  the  person  whom  he  had 
named  his  heres  could  only  obtain  the  legal  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  hereditas  by  usucapio.  In  all  these  cases, 
then,  the  old  law  as  to  usucapio  was  this :  when  the 
positive  law  had  required  the  forms  of  mancipatio, 
in  order  that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  usu¬ 
capio  supplied  the  defect,  by  converting  a  mere  pos- 
eessio  (subsequently  called  in  bonis)  into  dominium 
ex  jure  Quiritium.  Usucapio,  then,  was  not  original¬ 
ly  a  mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the  thing, 
or  the  exercise  of  the  right.  The  end  of  usucapio 
was  to  combine  the  beneficial  with  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly,  the  original 
name  for  usucapio  was  usus  auctoritas,  the  auctori- 
tas  of  msus,  or  that  which  gives  to  usus  its  efficacy 
and  completeness,  a  sense  of  auctoritas  which  is 
common  in  the  Roman  law.  ( Vid .  Auctoritas, 
Tutela.)  But  usus  alone  never  signifies  usucapio ; 
and  consistently  with  this,  in  those  cases  where 
there  could  be  no  usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak 
of  usus  only.  Possessio  is  the  usus  of  a  piece  of 
ground  as  opposed  to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the 
term  usus  was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  on 
which  a  man  either  had  not  the  ownership,  or  of 
which  he  could  not  have  the  ownership,  as  the  ager 
publicus.  In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in 
the  Pandect,  usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring 
ownership  :  the  term  usus  auctoritas  was  replaced 
by  the  phrase  usu  capere,  and  in  the  place  of  usuca¬ 
pio  sometimes  the  phrase  “  possessione  or  longe  pos¬ 
sessions  capere ”  occurs  ;  but  possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  usucapio. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Gaius  already  quoted, 
that  in  his  time  usucapio  was  a  regular  mode  of  ac¬ 
quisition,  which  was  applicable  to  things  which  had 
come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one  who  was  not 
the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both  to  res  man- 
cipi  and  nec  mancipi,  if  the  possessor  possessed 
them  bona  fide,  that  is,  if  he  believed  that  he  receiv¬ 
ed  them  from  the  owner.  There  were,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never 
acquire  the  ownership  of  a  stolen  thing  by  usucapio, 
for  the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  lex  Ju¬ 
lia  et  Plautia  prevented  usucapio  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  vi  possessa.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was 
not  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  net  acquire  the 
ownership  by  usucapio,  for  the  mala  fid^s  in  which 
their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle  to  the 
usucapio  ;  but  no  person  who  bona  fide  bought  the 
thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa,  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapio.1  According  to  other 
authorities,  the  rule  as  to  a  stolen  thing  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  lex  Atinia.  Provincial  lands  were  also 
not  objects  of  usucapio. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
res  mancipi  could  not  be  the  objects  of  usucapio,  un¬ 
less  they  had  been  received  from  her  by  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor ;  and  this  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapacity 
of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownership  by  mancipatio 
must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The  hereditas  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  tutela  legitima  could  not  be  an 
object  of  usucapio,  as  Cicero  explains  to  Atticus  ( de 
iutela  legitima  nihil  usucapi  posse2).  The  foundation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  some,  was  the  legal  inca¬ 
pacity  of  a  woman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  ag¬ 
nati,  to  make  a  will.  ( Vid.  Testamentum  ;  but  see 
the  article  Tutela.) 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 


have  the  capacity  to  acquire  by  mamipatio  conse¬ 
quently,  all  persons  were  excluded  .from  acquiring 
by  usucapio  who  had  not  the  commercium.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cicero1  from  the  Twelve  Tables, 
“  adversum  hostem  (i.  e.,  peregrinum )  aterna  auctori¬ 
tas,  ”  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  rule  of  law ;  that 
is,  a  peregrinus  may  have  the  use  of  a  res  maneim' 
which  has  been  transferred  by  traditio,  but  he  cat 
never  acquire  anything  more  by  usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  usucapio  which 
were  not  objects  of  commercium.  Accordingly,  all 
res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  and  res  communes,  could  not  be  objects 
of  usucapio.  The  limits  or  bounds  by  which  the 
Romanus  ager  was  marked  out  were  consequently 
not  objects  of  usucapio,  as  to  which  there  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Twelve  Tables*  (“  Quoniam  usucapt- 
onem  intra  quinque  pedes  esse  noluerunV').  The  quin- 
que  pedes  are  the  limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of 
which  was  fixed  at  five  feet  by  a  lex  Mamilia.  The 
approach  to  a  sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  o* 
usucapio.* 

In  the  time  of  Gaius,*  a  man  might  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  another  person’s  land,  provided  he  used  no 
force  (vis),  the  possession  of  which  was  vacant 
either  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or  be¬ 
cause  the  owner  had  died  without  a  successor  (vid 
Successio),  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transferred  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  usucapio, 
even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was  not 
his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  fundus  could 
be  furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a  man  might 
in  some  cases  acquire  by  usucapio  the  ownership  of 
a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his  own :  as  if  a 
man  had  possession  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  he¬ 
reditas,  of  which  the  heres  had  never  acquired  the 
possession,  provided  it  was  a  thing  that  could  be  an 
object  of  usucapio.  This  species  of  possessio  and 
usucapio  was  called  pro  herede,  and  even  things  im¬ 
movable  (qua.  solo  continentur)  could  be  thus  acqui¬ 
red  by  one  year’s  usucapio.  The  reason  was  this  : 
the  Twelve  Tables  declared  that  the  ownership  of 
res  soli  could  be  acquired  by  usucapio  in  two  years, 
and  all  other  things  in  one  year :  now,  as  the  hered¬ 
itas  was  not  a  res  soli,  it  must  be  included  in  the 
“  other  things,”  and  it  was  farther  determined  that 
the  several  things  which  made  up  the  hereditas 
must  follow  the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas ;  and  though 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  con¬ 
tinued  as  to  all  the  things  comprised  in  it.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  as  to  this  “  improha  possessio  el 
usucapio ,”  says  Gaius,  was,  that  the  heres  might  be 
induced  the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  heredi¬ 
tas,  and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge 
the  sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (illis  temporibus) 
were  very  strictly  observed,  and  also  that  there 
might  be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors 
might  make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  possessio 
and  usucapio  was  called  lucrativa.  In  the  time  ol 
Gaius  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  a  senatus  consult 
um  of  Hadrian’s  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recovei 
that  which  had  been  acquired  by  usucapio,  just  as 
if  there  had  been  no  usucapio ;  but  in  the  case  of 
a  heres  necessarius,  the  old  rule  still  remained.* 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  usureceptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a  thing 
to  a  friend,  or  transferred  it  by  the  in  jure  cessio, 
simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in  his  friend’s 
safe  keeping  (Jiducia  causa ;  quod  tutius  nostra  re% 
apud  eum  essent),  he  had  always  a  capacity  for  re¬ 
covering  it.  In  order  to  recover  immediately  the 
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Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing  remancipatio  was 
necessary  ;  but  if  the  thing  was  transferred  to  him  j 
by  traditio,  the  remancipatio  was  completed  by  usu- 
capio,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  by  usureceptio :  for 
usureceptio  differs  in  no  respect  from  usucapio,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  person  who  acquires  the  Quiritarian 
ownership  by  usus,  in  the  one  case  acquires  ( capil ), 
’n  the  other  reacquires  ( recipit )  the  thing.  In  the 
case  of  a  pignorated  thing,  the  debtor’s  capacity  to 
recover  by  usureceptio  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  fiducia,  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the 
creditor :  and  even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money,  and 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring 
it  from  the  creditor  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio,  and  was  probably 
formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usucapio  pro 
herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  rusticorum  were  establish- 
t?d,  at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  mancipatio  ; 
the  right  to  the  servitutes  could  only  be  properly  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  a  remancipatio.  If  the  servitus  was 
extinguished  by  mere  agreement,  there  must  be  a 
usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement,  in  order  to  complete  its  legal  release  from 
the  servitus.  In  order  that  the  possession  of  the 
libertas  of  the  servient  land  might  be  enjoyed  unin¬ 
terruptedly  for  two  years,  there  must  be  for  the  same 
time  a  total  abstinence  from  all  exercise  of  the  right 
on  the  part  of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subse¬ 
quently  it  was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person 
entitled  to  the  servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for 
two  years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Quiritarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  in  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  usu- 
iapio  came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  became 
applicable  te  al  cases  of  bona  fide  possession,  wheth¬ 
er  the  thing  was  a  res  mancipi  or  not.  Former¬ 
ly,  if  a  will  had  been  made  in  due  form,  except  as  to 
mancipation  and  nuncujiation,  the  heres  acquired 
the  hereditas  by  usucapio ;  but  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  prastorian  testament  (vid.  Testamentum) 
and  the  boi  orum  possessio,  the  bonorum  possessor 
obtained  thi  right  to  actiones  fictitiae  or  utiles  in  all 
cases  where  the  deceased  had  a  right  of  action,  and 
he  acquired  by  usucapio  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  several  things  which  were  included  in  the  he¬ 
reditas.  In  course  of  time,  it  came  to  be  considered 
by  the  jurists  as  a  rule  of  law  that  there  could  be 
no  usucapio  of  an  hereditas.1  In  like  manner,  in 
the  case  of  servitutes  established  by  contract,  the 
introduction  of  the  actio  publiciana  rendered  the 
doctrine  of  usucapio  unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia 
lex  is  mentioned  which  repealed  all  usucapio  of  ser¬ 
vitutes.*  But  this  lex  only  applied  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  servitutes  ;  it  did  not  affect  that  usucapio 
by  which  the  freedom  of  a  servient  piece  of  land  was 
effected.  It  became  a  maxim  of  law :  servitutes 
prcediorum  rusticorum  non  utendo  amittuntur ,  which, 
viewed  with  respect  to  the  servient  land,  was  a  usu¬ 
receptio.  In  this  sense  “  usurpata  recipitur ”  seems 
to  be  used  in  a  passage  of  Paulus.3  “  Usurpari ”  is 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  l‘uti,"  and  in  this 
passage  of  Paulus  “  usurpata  recipitur "  seems  equiv¬ 
alent  to  “■usu  recipitur though  this  is  not  the 
meaning  that  has  usually  been  given  to  this  pas¬ 
sage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage,  also,  usucapio  fell  into 
iisuse,  as  we  learn  from  Gaius.4 

But  in  other  respects  usucapio  subsisted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  res  mancipi  by  tradition,  had 
aow  a  praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  of 

1.  (Ganis,  ii.,  54.) — 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  s.  4,  t)  29.) — 3.  (S.  R., 

U,  tit  17.  s.  2.)— 4.  (i.,  111.) 
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action  in  respect  of  this  ow  nership,  which  was  anrw- 
ogous  to  the  rei  vindicatio.  But  usucapio  was  still 
necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ownership  and  its 
consequent  advantages.  The  distinction  between 
res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi  existed,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram  sub¬ 
sisted  at  the  same  time  with  the  praetorian  test* 
ment. 

When,  finally,  all  distinction  was  abolished  between 
res  mancipi  and  nec  mancipi,  and  the  ownership  of 
all  things  could  be  acquired  by  traditio  and  occu- 
patio,  that  kind  of  usucapio  ceased  by  which  a  thing 
in  bonis  became  a  man’s  ex  jure  Quiritium.  All 
usucapio  was  now  the  same,  and  its  general  defini¬ 
tion  became  “  adjectio  dominii  per  coniine ationem  pos¬ 
session is  temporis  lege  defimti."1 *  Fiom  this  time 
the  terms  usucapio  and  longi  temporis  praescriptio 
were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers  suppose, 
though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity  of  opin¬ 
ion. 

(Engelbach,  Ueber  die  Usucapion  zur  zeit  der  Zwolf 
Tafcln,  Marburg,  1828.  —  Miihlenbruch,  Doctrin. 
Pandect .,  §  261,  &c. —  Ueber  die  Usucapio ,  pro  herede 
von  Arndts,  Rhein.  Mus.  fur  Jurisprudenz,  ii.,  125.’) 

USUIGE.  (Vid.  Interest  of  Monev,  p.  546.) 

USURPA'TIO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is  “usu- 
capionis  interruption 3  Appius  Claudius,  not  the  de¬ 
cemvir,  but  he  who  made  the  Appia  Via,  and  brought 
the  Aqua  Claudia  to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  TJsur- 
pationibus,  which  was  not  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pomponius.3  In  some  cases  “  usurpatio"  means  the 
preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as  “  jus 
usurpatum ,”  in  the  case  of  a  servitus  aquae  ducen- 
dae ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense  of 
usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  uti.  (Vid.  Usuct- 

PIO.) 

USUS.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

USUS.  (Vid.  Ususfructus  ) 

USUSFRUCTUS  and  USUS  were  personal  sem- 
tutes.4  Ususfructus  is  defined  to  be  “  jus  alienit 
rebus  utendi  fruendi  salva  rerum  substantia .”6  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  ususfructus  comprehended  the"  jus  utendi" 
and  the  “  jus  fruendi."  Usus  comprehended  only 
the  “  jus  utendi."  The  complete  distinction  between 
ususfructus  and  usus  will  only  appear  from  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the  ownership  belonged 
to  another.  It  could  be  established  by  testament, 
as  when  the  heres  was  required  to  give  to  another 
the  ususfructus  of  a  thing ;  and  it  could  also  be  es¬ 
tablished  by  contract  between  the  owner  of  a  thing 
and  him  who  contracted  for  the  ususfructus.  He 
who  had  the  ususfructus  was  ususfructuarius  or 
fructuarius,  and  the  object  of  the  ususfructus  was 
res  fructuaria. 

There  might  be  ususfructus  both  in  praedia  rus- 
tica  and  urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  and 
other  things. 

If  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  beqpeathed  to  a 
person,  all  the  Ufructus"  of  the  thing  belonged  to 
the  fructuarius  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment. 
Consequently,  if  the  ususfructus  of  a  piece  of  land 
was  given  to  him,  he  was  entitled  to  collect  and  have 
for  his  own  all  the  fructus  that  were  already  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on  it  during  the 
time  of  his  enjoyment ;  but  as  he  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  the  fructus  by  collecting  them,  he  was 
not  entitled  to  fructus  which  existed  on  the  land  at 
the  time  when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had 
not  collected. 

He  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he  was 
bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries  and 

1.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  s.  2:  “  De  Usurpationibus  et  Usucapiunt 

bus.”) — 2.  (Dig.  41,  tit.  3,  s.  2.)  —  3.  (Dig  1,  tit.  2,  s.  36. )~ 4 

(Dig.  8,  tit.  1,  s.  1.) — 5.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  s.  1.) 
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mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  ( quasi  bonus  paterfamilias). 
lr,  alter  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
jf  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
m  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fructuarius  was  entitled  to  all  the  rents  and  prof- 
.ts  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ment.  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a  house  in 
repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how  far  he  was 
bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell  down  from  de¬ 
cay  :  at  any  rate,  he  was  liable  for  all  moderate  and 
reasonable  expenses  which  were  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  fructuarius  couid  not  alienate  the  right  to  the 
ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another  the 
usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the  right 
to  the  ususfructus  to  the  owner  of  the  thing.  He 
could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes  ;  nor  could 
the  owner  do.  this,  even  with  the  consent  of  the  fruc¬ 
tuarius.  The  fructuarius  could  make  such  changes 
or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  improve  it,  but 
not  such  as  would  in  any  way  deteriorate  the  thing. 
Consequently,  he  had  greater  power  over  cultivated 
land  than  over  houses  or  pleasure-grounds,  for  a  part 
of  the  value  of  houses  or  pleasure  grounds,  and 
things  of  the  like  kind,  consists  in  opinion,  and  must 
be  measured  by  the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar  dis¬ 
position  of  the  owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  maintain  or  defend  his  rights 
by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  completion  of 
the  time  of  the  ususfructus,  the  thing  was  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  the  owner,  who  could  generally  require  se¬ 
curities  from  the  fructuarius  both  for  the  proper  use 
of  the  thing  and  for  its  restoration  in  due  time. 
This  security  was  in  some  cases  dispensed  with  by 
positive  enactments,  and  in  other  cases  by  agree¬ 
ment;  but  it  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  testa¬ 
ment. 

Originally  there  could  be  no  ususfructus  in  things 
unless  they  were  things  corporeal,  and  such  as  could 
be  restored  entire  when  the  time  of  ususfructus  had 
expired.  But  by  a  senatus  consultum  of  uncertain 
date  there  might  be  quasi  ususfructus  of  things  which 
were  consumed  in  the  use,  and  in  this  case  the  fruc¬ 
tuarius  in  fact  became  the  owner  of  the  things,  but 
was  bound  to  give  security  that  he  would  either  re¬ 
store  as  much  in  quantity  and  value  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  or  the  value  of  the  things  in  money.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  senatus  consultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero1  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  :  “  Non  debet  ea  mulier,  cui  vir  bono- 
rum  suorum  usumfructum  legavit,  cellis  vinariis  el  ole- 
ariis  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se  pertinere.  Usus 
enim  non  abusus  legatur."  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  words  “  id  ad  se  pertinere ,”  which  are  usually 
translated  “these  things  (the  cellae  vinarias,  &c.) 
are  not  objects  of  ususfructus,”  from  which  it  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  ususfructus  in 
things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use.  But  if  this 
is  the  sense,  the  words  which  follow,  “for  the  usus, 
not  the  abusus  (power  to  consume),  is  the  object  of 
the  legacy,”  have  no  clear  meaning.  These  words 
simply  signify  that  a  usus  is  given,  not  an  abusus  ; 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusus  could  not  be 
given.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  “  res  pertinet 
ad  usuf ructuarium,"  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  “  that  the  thing 
is  an  object  of  ususfructus,”  but  that  “  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  fructuarius.”  In  the  Digest*  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  the  young  child  of  a  female  slave 
belongs  to  the  fructuarius  {an  partus  ad  fructuarium 


'  per  lineal),  tnd  it  is  answered  in  the  negative,  witi 
the  follow.ng  explanation  :  “  nee  usumfructum  in  co 
fructuarius  habebit .”  The  passage  of  Cicero,  there¬ 
fore,  will  mean,  that  wine  and  oil  in  the  testators 
possession  are  not  given  to  her  by  a  bequest  of  the 
ususfructus  of  his  property,  for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is  given,  and  not 
“  abusus ,”  or  the  power  to  consume  things.  In  other 
words,  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  ususfructus  in 
all  his  property,  that  is,  a  right  to  gather  the  fruits  • 
but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil,  which  arc 
fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman  to  be  her  prop¬ 
erty,  as  if  she  had  gathered  them  during  her  usus¬ 
fructus.  Puchta  contends  that  “  abusus ”  does  not 
necessarily  signify  that  there  could  be  “  abusus ”  only 
in  the  case  of  things  “  qua*,  usu  consumuntur he 
says  that  in  the  place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might 
have  given  the  young  of  animals,  as  an  example, 
without  altering  his  expression.  If  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  correct,  Puchta  contends  that  the  senatus 
consultum  as  to  quasi  ususfructus  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Cicero.  But,  in  truth,  the  senatus  consultum 
does  not  apply  to  the  case  under  consideration,  which 
is  simply  this,  whether  a  gift  of  ususfructus  is  a  gift 
of  the  fructus  that  are  already  gathered  ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  usus  which  is  given,  that 
is,  ususfructus,  or  the  right  of  gathering  the  fruits, 
and  not  abusus,  which  implies  the  right  to  the  un 
limited  enjoyment  of  a  thing.  If  abusus  had  been 
given,  the  woman’s  power  over  all  the  property  of 
the  testator,  including  the  wine  and  oil,  would  have 
been  unlimited  ;  but  as  abusus  was  not  given,  and 
as  u  .nsfructus  implies  the  gathering  of  the  fruits  by 
the  liuctuarius,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  already 
gathered  could  not  belong  to  ber.  The  argument 
of  Cicero,  then,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  existene-s 
of  a  quasiususfructus  in  his  time  ;  so  far  as  his  ar 
gument  goes,  the  quasiususfructus  might  have  then 
existed  or  might  not  have  existed.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Puchta  is  correct,  but  his  conclusion  is  not 
certain.  In  addition  to  this,  it  does  not  appear  that 
senatus  consulta  were  made  on  such  matters  as 
those  relating  to  the  law  of  property  before  the  im 
perial  period. 

Usus  is  defined1  by  the  negation  of  u  frui “  cm 
usus  relictus  est,  uti potest,  frui  vero  non  poles*."  The 
title  of  the  Digest  above  referred  to  is  “  l)e  Usu  ei 
habitatione ,”  and  the  instances  given  under  that  ti¬ 
tle  mainly  refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house.  Accordingly,  the  usus  of  a  house  might  be 
bequeathed  without  the  fructus  :2  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  explained  what  is  the  extent  of  the  meaning 
of  ususfructus  of  a  house.  The  usus  of  a  thing  im¬ 
plies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  necessary  pur¬ 
poses  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man  who  was 
entitled  to  the  usus  could  not  give  the  thing  to  an 
other  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus  of  a 
house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him.  A 
man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take  wood 
for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard,  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  water,  provided  he  used  them  in  mod¬ 
eration,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  “  non  usque  ad  com¬ 
pendium ,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum .”  If  the 
usus  of  cattle  ( pecus )  was  left,  the  usuarius  was  en¬ 
titled  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If  the  usus 
of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a  man,  he 
could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing,  and  for  all  purpo¬ 
ses  for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the  usus  was 
of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the  use,  then  the 
usus  was  the  same  as  ususfructus.1  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and,  accordingly,  a  part  of  a 
usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  persons 
might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common.4  A3 
to  his  duties,  the  usuarius  was  in  most  respects  like 


1.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  8,  s.  2.) — 2.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8,  s.  18.)  —  3.  (Dig. 
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Tie  fructuarius.  In  some  cases  usus  is  equivalent 
to  ususfructus,  as  where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a 
thing  without  a  taking  of  the  fructus.1 

UTERINI.  (Vid.  Cognati.) 

UTI  POSSIDE'TIS.  ( Vid.  Interdictum,  p.  543.) 

UTILIS  ACTIO.  (Vid.  Actio,  p.  17.) 

UTRES.  (  Vid.  Yinum,  p.  1053.) 

UTRICULA'RIUS.  (Vid.  Tibia.) 

UTRUBI.  (Vid.  Interdictum,  p.  543.) 

VULCANA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  23d  of  August  (X.  Calend. 
Sept.),  with  games  in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  where 
the  god  had  a  temple.2  The  sacrifice  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  consisted  of  fishes,  which  the  people  threw  into 
the  fire.3  It  was  also  customary  on  this  day  to 
commence  working  by  candlelight,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  considered  as  an  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was  sacred  to  the  god  of  this 
element.4 

VULGA'RES.  ( Vid.  Servus,  Roman,  p.  887.) 

UXOR.  (Vid.  Marriage,  Roman,  p.  623.) 

UXO'RIUM  or  ^ES  UXO'RIUM  was  a  tax  paid 
by  persons  who  lived  as  bachelors.5  It  was  first 
imposed  by  the  censors  M.  Furius  Camillus  and  M. 
Postumius,  B.C.  403,®  but  whether  it  continued  to 
be  levied  we  do  not  know.  Subsequent  censors 
seem  not  unfrequently  to  have  used  endeavours  to 
induce  bachelors  to  marry ;  the  orations  of  the  cen¬ 
sors  Metellus  Macedonicus  (B.C  131)  and  Metellus 
Numidicus  (B.C.  102)  on  the  subject  were  extant 
in  the  time  of  the  Empire.  Some  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  the  latter  are  given  by  Aulus  Gellius,7 8 
and  Augustus  read  the  speech  of  the  former  in  the 
senate  as  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  his 
time.8-  Various  penalties  were  imposed  by  Augus¬ 
tus  upon  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  re¬ 
specting  which  see  Julia  Lex  et  Papia  Popp.®a, 
p  556. 

X.  S. 

♦XANTHE  (gdvOy),  a  kind  of  Haematite,  or  Blood¬ 
stone,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  containing  iron 
ore.9 

♦XANTHION  (ijdvdiov),  a  plant,  lesser  Burdock, 
or  Xanthium  strumarium.10 

*XANTHOBAL'ANUS  (S-avdofiuXavog).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Adams,  “  Some  have  taken  this  for  the  Nut¬ 
meg,  but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Clusius.  Spren- 
gel  inclines  to  refer  it  to  the  nut  of  the  Semicarpum 
anacardium.”11 

XEN'AGOI  (Zevayoi).  The  Spartans,  as  being 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  league 
which  was  formed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  states,  had  the  sole  command  of  the  con¬ 
federate  troops  in  time  of  war,  ordered  the  quotas 
which  each  state  was  to  furnish,  and  appointed  of¬ 
ficers  of  their  own  to  command  them.  Such  offi¬ 
cers  were  called  l-evayoi.  The  generals  whom  the 
allies  sent  with  their  troops  were  subordinate  to 
these  Spartan  frvayoi,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war  as  representatives  of  their  respect¬ 
ive  countries.12  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the 
league  was  still  more  firmly  established,  though 
Argos  refused  to  join  it;  and  the  Spartans  were 
rigorous  in  exacting  the  required  military  service, 


1.  (Dig.  7,  tit.  1,  &c. —  Frag-.  Vat.,  De  Usufructu.  —  MUhlen- 
rruch,  Poet.  Pandect.,  4  284,  &c. — “  Ueber  das  alter  des  Quasiu- 
•usfructu*,”  Von  Puchta,  Rhein.  Mus.  ftir  Jurisprudenz,  iii.,  82.) 
— 2.  (Inscript,  ap.  Gruter,  ixi.,  3  ;  cxxxiv. — Publ.  Viet.,  De  Re¬ 
gion.  mb.  Romas,  9.)  —  3.  (Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.,  v.,  p.  57,  Bip.) 
— 4.  (Plin.,  Epist.,  iii.,  5.) — 5.  (Festus,  s.  v.)— 6.  (Val.  Max.,  ii., 
9,4  1.  —  Piut.,  Cam.,  2.)  —  7.  (i.,  6.)  —  8.  (Suet.,  Octav.,  89. — 
Liv.,  Epit.,  59.)  —  9.  (Theophrast.,  De  Lapid.,  c.  56.  —  Adams, 
Append.,  s.  v.) — 10.  (Dioscor.,  iv.,  136. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) 

-11.  (MvTepsus,  349. — Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.)  — 12.  (Thucyd., 
ii.,  7,  10,  75.— Id.,  v.,  54.— Xen.,  Hell.,  iii.,  5,  4  7.—  Id.  lb.,  v.,  4 
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demanding  levies  by  the  okvtuXv,  arid  sending  on 
Zevayoi  to  collect  them.1 

The  word  t-evayog  may  be  applied  to  any  leadei 
of  a  band  of  foreigners  or  mercenaries.  It  is  alse 
used  to  signify  one  who  shows  hospitality  to  stran¬ 
gers,  or  who  conducts  them  about  the  town  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen  there,  like  the  Latin  perductor .2 

XENELAS'IA  (tjevylaaia).  The  Lacedaemoni 
ans  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  the  legisla¬ 
tion  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  inter¬ 
course  with  foreigners  (t-tvoim  dir poapmroi3).  This 
disposition  was  encouraged  by  the  lawgiver,  who 
made  an  ordinance  forbidding  strangers  to  reside  at 
Sparta,  without  special  permission,  and  empower¬ 
ing  the  magistrate  to  expel  from  the  city  any  stran  ¬ 
ger  who  misconducted  himself,  or  set  an  example 
injurious  to  public  morals.  Such  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  ephori.  Thucydides4  makes  Per 
icles  reproach  the  Lacedasmonians  with  this  prac¬ 
tice,  as  if  its  object  were  to  exclude  foreigners  from 
sharing  in  the  benefits  of  their  institutions.  The 
intention  of  Lycurgus,  more  probably,  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and 
prevent  their  being  corrupted  by  foreign  manners 
and  vices  (as  Xenophon  says),  bn ug  py  ppdiovpyiat. 
oi  noAirai  and  tu>v  vuv  kpnin/MivTu.b  With  the 
same  view  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden 
to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 
Both  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times, 
when  foreign  rule  and  supremacy  became  the  object 
of  Spartan  ambition.  Even  at  an  earlier  period  we 
find -that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  observe  the 
laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper  occasions, 
such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception  of  ambassa¬ 
dors,  &c.6  They  worshipped  a  Zevg  frviog  and 
’\6ava  Zevia  ''  The  connexion,  called  by  the  Greeks 
npoZevia,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta  both  by  the  state 
and  by  individuals,  of  which  their  connexion  with 
the  Pisistratidae  is  an  example,  and  also  that  of  a 
Spartan  family  with  the  family  of  Alcibiados.* 
(Vid.  Hospitium.)  Many  illustrious  men  are  re 
ported  to  have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honoui,  as 
Terpander,  Theognis,  and  others.9  Xenophon  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  nation,  and  made  Spartar 
npoijevog.  (See  farther  on  the  subject  of  the  t-evy- 
laaia ,  Thucyd.,  i.,  144,  with  Goeller’s  notes. — Aris 
toph.,  Aves,  1013. — Harpocr.,s.  v.  Kai  yap  ropydiva.; 

2EN1A2  rPA4>H  (i-eviag  ypatyy).  This  was  a 
prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  As  no  man  could  be  an 
Athenian  citizen  except  by  birth  or  creation  (yevei 
or  noiyaei),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those  titles,  as 
sumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking  part  in 
the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any  office,  ju 
dicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  certain  festi¬ 
vals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none  but  a  citi¬ 
zen  was  privileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to  a  ypatpy 
tjeviag,  which  any  citizen  might  institute  against 
him.1*  Or  he  might  be  proceeded  against  by  eiaayy- 
eXia.n  If  condemned,  his  property  and  person 
were  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  he  was  forthwith 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave.12  The  judgment,  however, 
was  arrested  if  he  brought  a  6ii ly  ipevdopapTvpiuv 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic¬ 
tion,  and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  he  was  kept  in  safe  custo¬ 
dy  to  abide  the  event.  ( Vid.  Martyria.)  When  a 


1.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  v.,  2,  4  7, 37. — Id.  ib.,  vi.,  3, 4  7. — Wachsimuh, 

Hell.  Alterth.,  I.,  ii.,  114,  241. —  Schoniann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr. 

p.426.) — 2.  (Steph.,  Thesaur.,  6477.)  —  3.  (Herod.,  i.,  65.)  —  4 

(ii.,  39.) — 5.  (De  Rep.  Laced.,  xiv.,  4.- -Compare  Plut.,  Lycurg 

27.) — 6.  (Xen.,  Mem.,  i.,  2,  4  61.) — 7.  (Pansan.,  iii.,  11,  4  11.)— 

8.  (Thucyd.,  v.,  43. — Id.,  vi.,  89. — Id.,  viii.,  6. — Herod.,  v.,  91. — 

Compare  vi  ,  57.)  — 9.  (Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  142.)  — 

10.  (Demosth.,  c.  Timoth.,  1204.) — 11.  (S  -Jricuann,  De  Comil., 

187.) — 12.  (Demosth.,  Epist.,  i.,  1481.) 
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»erson  tried  on  this  charge  was  acquitted  by  means 
if  fraudulent  collusion  with  the  prosecutor  or  wit¬ 
nesses,  or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  was  liable 
to  be  indicted  afresh  by  a  ypa^p  dupo&viag,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the  same 
as  in  the  ypa<j>jj  tjeviag.  The  jurisdiction  in  these 
matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  to 
the  thesm  Jthetae,  but  anciently,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lydas,  to  the  nautodicai.1 

In  ordei  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  the  djjpoc,  or  Xr/§iapxiKov  ypappareiov, 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
d^porai  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  ypapy  t-eviag,  and  the  appellant,  if  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register  ;  but 
tf  judgment  was  given  against  him,  he  was  sold  for 
a  slave.  ( Vid .  Dsmus.)*  For  an  example  of  this 
see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides. 

XENICON  (t-eviKov).  At  an  early  period  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army  or  mercena¬ 
ry  force  in  the  Greek  republics.  The  former  would 
have  excited  jealousy  lest  it  should  oppress  the 
people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos,*  and  for 
the  latter  there  was  rarely  any  occasion.  The  cit¬ 
izens  of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavalry  or 
heavy-armed  infantry,  the  lower  classes  as  light¬ 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries,4  are  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number 
of  Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  ;s  and 
they  seem  to  have  used  themselves  to  such  employ¬ 
ment  down  to  a  much  later  period.6  The  practice 
of  maintaining  a  standing  force  was  introduced  by 
the  tyrants,  who  kept  guards  and  soldiers  in  their 
pay  ( dopvipopot ,  fuoOocpopoi)  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  people,  and  preserve  their  influence  abroad. 
As  it  was  unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their 
own  subjects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.7 
Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to  fight 
without  pay,  Zivoi  came  to  signify  mercenaries .* 
We  must  distinguish,  however,  between  those  who 
fought  as  auxiliaries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise, 
under  commission  from  their  own  country,  and 
those  who  did  not.  The  former  were  iniKovpot, 
not  fei>ot.9  The  terms  fmu  and  Zevikov  implied 
that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or  severed 
from  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  mercenaries  on  a  large  scale  were  the 
Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  «ceived 
from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue  at 
their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition  led 
them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large  force, 
naval  and  military,  which  their  own  population  was 
unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled  their  armies 
with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes  the  Corinthian 
ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  uvtjttj  rj  ’Adijvaiov  dvva- 
uig.10  They  perceived,  also,  the  advantage  of  em- 


1.  (Harpocrat.,  s.  v.  A uipo^evia,  TlapdaTacns,  NavroSUai. — 
Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.  Hcvia;  Sisr ],  NavroSi'icai.  —  Pollux, 
Onom.,  viii.,  40,  126. — Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  83, 347,  761.) — 2.  (Har- 
pocr.,  s.  v.  Liaffi<f>i<ns. — Schomann,  De  Comk.,  381.) — 3.  (Pau- 
tan.,  ii.,  20,  t)  2. — Thucyd.,  v.,  81.) — 4.  (Herod.,  i.,  171.  —  Pau- 
san.,  iv.,8,  t)  3 ;  10, 1)  1  ;  19,  t)  4. — Wachsmuth,  Hell.  Alterth.,  1., 
i.,  30. — Schomann,  Ant.  Jur.  Publ.  Gr.,  159.) — 5.  (Herod.,  viii., 
26.)  —  6.  (Xcn.,  Hell.,  vii.,  1,  Q  23.  —  SchSinann,  ib.,  409.)  — 7. 
(Thucyd.,  vi. ,  55. — Diod.  Sic.,  xi.,  67,72. — Xen.,  Hier.,  v.,  3.) — 
8.  (Harpocr.,  s.  v.  -.evircvopivovs.) — 9.  (Herod  ,  i.,  64. — Id.,  iii., 
45. — Id.,  v.,  63. —  Thucyd.,  i.,  60.  —  Id.,  ii.,  70.  —  Id.,  iii.,  34.  — 
Id  iv.,  80  )— 10.  (i.,  121.) 


ploying  men  of  different  nations  in  that  set  vice,  to; 
which,  from  habit,  they  were  best  qualified ;  as,  toi 
instance,  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  Thracian 
peltastaj.1  At  the  same  time,  the  oractice  of  paying 
the  citizens  was  introduced  :  a  measure  of  Pericles, 
which  was,  indeed,  both  just  and  unavoidable  (for 
no  man  was  bound  by  law,  or  could  be  expected  tc 
maintain  himself  for  a  long  campaign,  but  which 
tended  to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  native 
soldier  and  the  foreigner.*  Other  Greek  nations 
soon  imitated  the  Athenians,3  and  the  appetite  foi 
pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  distribution  of 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents  4  At  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  numbers  of 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  war  were 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  many  were  in  exile,  or 
discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at  home  ;  all 
such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body  of  men 
who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  cared  little  on 
which  side  they  fought,  provided  there  were  a  suit¬ 
able  prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or  emolument. 
Conon  engaged  mercenaries  with  Persian  money, 
Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practice,  and  the  Spartans 
allowed  the  members  of  their  confederacy  to  furnish 
money  instead  of  men  for  the  same  purpose.6  The 
Greeks  who  followed  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  were  mercenaries.6  So  were  the  fa¬ 
mous  peltastas  of Chabrias  and  Iphicrates.7  The  Pho- 
cians,  under  Philomelus,  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus, 
carried  on  the  sacred  war  by  the  aid  of  mercena¬ 
ries,  paid  out  of  the  treasures  of  the  Delphian  tem¬ 
ple.*  But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in 
general  to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  created  continual  occasions  for 
the  service  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior 
discipline  and  courage  were  felt  and  acknowledged 
by  the  Barbarians.  Even  the  Spartans  sent  theii' 
king  Agesilaus  into  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.  Afterward  we  find  a  large  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander. 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  from  this  employment  of  mercenaries, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  It  mignt  be  expected 
that  the  facility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whose 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  military  service  by  the  citizens. 
Such  was  the  case.  The  Athenian  citizens  stayed 
at  home,  and  became  enervated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  intrusted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  control.  Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  was 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humours, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.  To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  arrears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  upon 
the  friends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.  It  was  not  un 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises  for 
eign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  out, 
and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  they  sought 
their  own  advantage.  The  expeditions  of  Chabrias 
and  Iphicrates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of  this.  But 
the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct  of  the  ad¬ 
venturer  Charidemus.  Upon  all  these  matters  we 
may  refer  the  reader  more  particularly  to  Demos¬ 
thenes,  whose  comments  upon  the  disastrous  policy 


1.  (Thucydides,  vi.,  25.  —  Idem,  vii.,  27.  —  Aristophanes, 
Acharn.,  159.) — 2.  (Bockh,  Staatsh.  der  Athen.,  i.,  292,  &c.) 
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pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no  less  just  than  , 
(hey  were  wise  and  statesmanlike.1 

HEN'02,  HEN'IA  (fevof,  fm'a).  {Vid.  Hospi- 
t;um,  p.  512  ) 

XESTES  ( SjeoTTic ),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
Doth  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi.  or  2 
cotyke,  and  was  equal  to  }  of  the  xovc,  of  the 
Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal,  and  ^  of  the  Greek 
amphora  or  metretes ;  or,  viewing  it  as  a  dry  meas¬ 
ure,  it  was  half  the  chcenix  and  ^  of  the  inedim- 
iius.  It  contained  *99 1 1  of  a  pint  English 

At  ih'la  point  the  Roman  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide ;  for,  though  the  t-eo rrjg  appears 
o  have  varied  in  different  states  of  Greece,  there  is 
to  doubt  that  the  Attic  ^arijg  was  identical,  both 
ii  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman  sextarius. 
Also,  the  Attic  xoiQ  was  equal  to  the  Roman  con- 
gius,  for  the  t-eoryg  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and 
the  sextarius  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  ( Vid.  Chous, 
Oonoius,  Sextarius.)  Farther,  the  Attic  metretes 
or  amphora  contained  12  ^oef,  and  the  Roman  am¬ 
phora  contained  8  congii ;  giving  for  the  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  3  :  2,  or  H  :  to  1.  Again,  the 
Attic  med imnus  was  the  double  of  the  Roman  am¬ 
phora,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3  ; 
and  the  Roman  modius  was  the  sixth  of  the  Attic 
medimnus,  and  the  third  of  the  Roman  amphora. 
Hence  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  num¬ 
bers  2  and  3  and  their  multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise?  It  can¬ 
not  be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman,  since 
the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Roman  system  wa«  in  some  way  adapted  to  the 
Gr*^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the 
uncial  system  of  division  which  characterized  the 
Roman  weights  and  measures  {vid.  As,  Uncia)  is 
not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity  (for  the  use  of  the  cyathus  as  the  uncia  of  the 
»extarius  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Greek 
physicians  in  later  times) ;  and  this  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek  system  :  the 
Greek  amphora  being  divided  into  12  xotg,  and  the 
Roman  into  8  congii  instead  of  12.  In  the  Roman 
foot,  again,  besides  the  uncial  division,  we  have  the 
division  into  4  palmi  and  16  digiti,  which  seems 
clearly  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  divis¬ 
ion  into  4  nahaoTai  and  16  daia-vXoi.  {Vid.  Pes.) 
It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  Greek 
system  of  measures  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connexion,  we  must  look 
from  the  measures  to  the  weights,  for  both  systems 
were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight.  The  Roman 
amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80  pounds  (wheth¬ 
er  of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter  here),  and  the 
congius  10  pounds.  Also  the  Attic  talent  was 
reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds,  and  contained 
60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic  mina  had  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60,  or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  historically,  we  find 
s.11  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system  in 
existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  that  early  pe¬ 
riod  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  intercourse  with  Italy,  but 
ether  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  Phocaeans,  at  a  very  early 
period,  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyrrhenians  ;  theJSgi- 
i  etans  had  a  colony  in  Umbria ;  and  Corinth  and 
Ltr  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the  people  of 

1.  (Pemosth.,  Philip.,  i.,  p.  46. — Id.,  c.  Aristocr.,  p.  666,  671. 

-  -Id.,  7r£pi  tov  creep,  rfj;  rpir/p.,  p.  1232,  <5ce. — Athenians,  xii.,  43. 

*-Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  v.,  p.  210. — Wachs.,  I.,  ii.,  p.  309.) 
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.  uetura.  Italy,  besides  the  traces  of  Corinthian  influ 
ence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserved  in  the  legend 
of  the  Tarquinii.  It  is  therefore  to  the  HSginetico- 
Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  measures  tilt 
we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  influence  ju 
the  Roman  system.  Now  the  ^Eginetan  pound, 
which  was  half  of  the  .(EgineFn  mina,  had  to  the 
Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  10  •  fl ;  and,  since  the 
H3ginetan  mina  was  to  the  Attic  (most  probably., 
vid.  Talentum)  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  compaii- 
son  of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Roman 
pound  as  4  :  3,  as  above. 

The  above  view  of  the  relation  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  system  of  measures  of  capacity  is  that 
of  Bockh,  who  discusses  the  subject  more  fully  in 
his  Melrologische  Untersuchungcn,  xi.,  §  10. 

*XIPHIAS  {l-upia f),  the  Swordfish,  or  Xiphias 
gladius,  L.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  the  gladius 
of  Pliny  and  Isidorus.1 

♦XIPHION  (f Kpiov ),  the  Gladiolus  communis,  or 
Corn-flag.8 

XIPH'OS  {l-itpog).  (Fid.  Gladius.) 

XO'ANON  {i-oavov).  {Vid.  Statuary,  p.  913.; 

*XYRIS  {Ijvplg),  the  Iris  foztidissima,  or  Stinking 
Gladwyn.  It  is  most  probably  the  ^ipig  of  Theo¬ 
phrastus.3 

XYSTARCHUS  {Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  483.) 

XYSTUS.  {Vid.  Gymnasium,  p.  482;  Hortub 
p.  511.) 

Z 

ZAC'OROI  (£ unopoi )  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Greece,  those  persons  were  designated  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  a  temple  and  to  keep  it  clean.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  menial  service,  they  partook  of 
the  priestly  character,  and  are  sometimes  even 
called  priests.4  In  many  cases  they  were  women, 
as  Timo  in  Herodotus  ;*  but  men  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  ZuKopoc.  The  priestess  Timo  is  called  by 
Herodotus  vno&nopog,  from  which  it  is  clear  that, 
in  some  places,  several  of  these  priests  must  have 
been  attached  to  one  and  the  same  temple,  and  that 
they  differed  among  themselves  in  rank.  A  class 
of  servants  of  the  same  kind  were  the  veuKopoi,  or 
temple-sweepers.*  Subsequently,  however,  the  me 
nial  services  connected  with  this  office  were  left  to 
slaves,  and  the  persons  called  veunopoi  became 
priestly  officers  of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme 
superintendence  of  temples,  their  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  rites  observed  in  them.7  We  learn  from  in¬ 
scriptions  that  in  some  towns  the  veundpoi  formed 
a  collegium,  which  was  headed  by  the  eldest  among 
them.  When,  the  veuKopoi  had  thus  risen  to  the 
rank  of  high  priestly  officers,  magistrates  and  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction,  and  even  emperors,  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  invested  with  the  office,  and,  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors,  whole  nations  and  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  veundpoi,  as  we  learn  from  numerous 
coins  and  inscriptions,  and  thus  became  the  especial 
guardians  of  particular  temples.8 

*ZEIA  (Ze la),  a  kind  of  grain,  described  by  Aetius 
and  Avicenna  as  intermediate  between  wheat  and 
barley.  “In  short,”  says  Adams,  “almost  all  the 
authorities  agree  that  it  is  the  Triticum  Spelia,  or 
Spelt.  The  rltyi)  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  dXvpa  of 
Homer,  as  well  as  the  far  and  adoreum  of  (he  Ro 
mans,  were  in  all  probability  merely  varieties  of 
Spelt.”* _ _ 

1.  (Aristot.,  H.  A.,  ii.,  13.  —  A31ian,  N.  A.,  ix.,  40. —  Adam- 
Append.,  s.  v.)  —  2.  (Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  vi.,  8.  —  Diosccir.,  iv. 
20.) — 3.  (Id.,  iv.,  22: — Theophrast.,  H.  P.,  ix.,  8.)— 4.  (Suid.— 
Hesych. — Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Zdsopog. — Pol  nx,  Onom.,  i.,  16.) — 5 
(vi.,  134.) — 6.  (Hesych.  and  Suid.,  s.  v.)-  7.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  v.,  3, 
t)  7. — Plat.,  De  Leg.,  vi.) — 8.  (Van  Dale,  Dissertat.  ad  "nsonpt 
et  Marm.  inpr.  Graec.,  p.  298,  &c.  —  Eckhel,  Doctrin.  Num.,  iv., 
j  p.  288,  &c.) — 9.  (Theophiast.,  H.  P.,  ii.,  4. — Dioscor.,  ii.,  111.— 
Horn.,  II.,  viii.,  560.  —  Thtopirast.,  II.  P.,  i.,  6.  —  Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.) 
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ZETE  TAI  {^TTjTai),  Inquis  tors,  were  extraor¬ 
dinary  officers  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  the  state, 
and  br  ng  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates,  mivf 
yopm  or  narfiyopoi,  were  sometimes  directed  to 
assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court  of 
Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for  the 
^tate,  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  duty  of  every  magis- 
rate  to  assist  in  procuring  information  against  of- 
enders.1  Z qTjjrai  were  more  frequently  appointed 
•  c  search  for  confiscated  property,  the  goods  of  con¬ 
demned  criminals  and  state  debtors ;  to  receive  and 
give  information  against  any  persons  who  concealed 
or  assisted  in  concealing  them,  and  to  deliver  an 
inventory  of  all  such  goods  {unoypaipuv)  to  the 
proper  authorities.  The  delinquent  was  then  pros¬ 
ecuted,  either  before  the  ovvSikoi,  or,  it  might  be, 
before  the  £ 'rjrrjTal  themselves,  if  their  commission 
extended  to  the  holding  of  an  Tjyepovla  dmaoTiqplov. 
Any  person,  however,  who  thought  himself  entitled 
to  the  goods  which  were  the  subject  of  such  infor¬ 
mation,  or  to  any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition 
to  have  the  goods,  or  the  part  to  which  he  was 
entitled,  or  their  proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This 
proceeding  was  called  beTrioKJjpfca.  { Vid .  Syndi- 
coi,  Paracatabole.)  Inquisitors  were  also  called 
Maorijpeg.  On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
commissioners,  called  ovUoyelg,  were  appointed  to 
discover  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  who  wTere 
concerned  in  overturning  the  democracy.4 

ZEUGPTAE  {frvyirai).  {Vid.  Census,  p.  229.) 

■"Z-INGIB'ERIS  ( £iyyi6epig ),  Amomum  Zingiber, 

or  Ginger. 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CINGULUM 
(£uvrj,  £upa,  Zuorrip3),  a  Girdle  or  Zone,  worn  about 
the  loins  by  both  sexes.  As  in  the  case  of  some 
other  articles  of  dress,  the  distinction  between  the 
male  and  female  girdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a 
diminutive,  £uvq  or  £ uarrjp  being  more  properly  a 
man’s,  £uviov  a  woman’s  girdle.*  The  finer  kinds 
of  girdles  were  made  by  netting,  whence  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  them  was  called  £e)VLoirloKog.i 

The  chief  use  of  this  article  of  dress  was  to  hold 
up  the  tunic  {£ uvvvodcu6),  which  was  more  especial¬ 
ly  requisite  to  be  done  when  persons  wTere  at  work, 
on  a  journey,  or  engaged  in  hunting.  Hence  we 
see  the  loins  girded  in  the  woodcuts  of  the  boatman 
at  p.  426,  of  the  shipbuilders  at  p.  62,  112,  of  the 
goatherd  at  p.  754,  of  the  hunters  at  p.  836,  and  of 
Diana  at  p.  245.  The  £uvr)  or  £t oarr/p  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  many  ancient  statues  and  pictures  of  men 
in  armour,  as  worn  round  the  cuirass  Among  the 
Romans  the  magister  equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red 
leather,  embroidered  with  needlework,  and  having 
its  two  extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and 
elaborate  gold  buckle.  {Vid.  Fibula).7  The  girdle 
mentioned  by  Homer8  seems  to  have  been  i  constit¬ 
uent  part  of  the  cuirass,  serving  to  fasten  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  affording  an  additional 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  a  short  kind  of 
petticoat  attached  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  p.  597.  In  consequence 
ui  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  fastening  on  tne  armour, 
favvvtT dai  or  £6oao6cu  meant  to  arm  one's  self,9  and 
from  this  circumstance  Athene  was  worshipped  un¬ 
der  the  character  Z uorr/pia.10  The  woodcut  at  p.  15 
shows  that  the  ancient  cuirass  did  not  descend  low 

I.  (Andoc.,  De  Myst.,  3,  5,  6.  —  Dinarch.,  c.  Demosth.,  p.  90, 
97,  ed.  Steph.)  — 2.  (Havpocr.,  s.  v.  ZrjTr/rrig.  — Bockh,  Staatsh. 
der  Athen.,  i.,  170.— Meier,  Att.  Proc.,  110,  112,  566.— See  also 
the  speeches  of  Lysias,  De  Publ.  Bon.  and  De  Aristoph.  Bon.  ; 
and  as  to  the  proceedings  against  state  debtors,  see  farther, 
Bockh,  ib.,  i.,  415.)— 3.  (Herod.,  i.,  215.— Id.,  iv.,  9.— Mirpa.)— 
i  CMoeris,  Att.,  s.  v.)  5  (Th.  Magister,  p.  413,  ed.  Oudendorp. 
— Zonarius.)— 6.  (Callim.  Dian.,  12.)— 7.  (Lydus,  De  Mag.,  ii., 
13  ) — 8.  (II.,  iv.,  135  •  v.,  539  ;  x.,  77  ;  xi.,  236.)— 9.  (Horn.,  II., 
xi  .  15.) — 10.  (Paus  ix  17,  6  2.) 
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enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the  body  which  was 
covered  by  the  ornamental  kilt  or  petticoat.  To 
supply  this  defect  was  the  design  of  the  mitra  {jxi- 
Tpa),  a  brazen  belt,  lined  probably  on  the  inside  with 
leather  and  stuffed  with  wool,  which  was  worn 
next  to  the  body,1  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  c  ut- 
side  and  inside  of  the  bronze  plate  of  a  mitra  one 
foot  long,  which  was  obtained  by  Brondsted4  in  the 
island  of  Euboea,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Roy¬ 
al  Library  at  Paris.  We  observe  at  one  end  two 
holes  for  fastening  the  strap,  which  went  behind  the 
body,  and  at  the  other  end  a  hook,  fitted  probably 
to  a  ring,  which  was  attached  to  the  strap.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  a  similai  bronze  plate  is  engraved  by  Caylus  * 


Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instead  ot  a 
purse.*  The  wallet  {vid.  Per  a)  wras  fastened  to  the 
girdle  ,  and  still  more  frequently  the  fold  of  the  tu 
nic,  formed  by  tucking  it  up,  and  called  sinus,  was 
used  as  a  pocket  to  carry  whatever  was  necessary, 
As  the  girdle  wras  worn  to  hold  up  the  garments 
for  the  sake  of  business  or  of  wrnrk  requiring  de¬ 
spatch,  so  it  was  loosened,  and  the  tunic  was  allowed 
to  fall  down  to  the  feet,  to  indicate  the  opposite  con¬ 
dition,  and  more  especially  in  preparing  to  perform 
a  sacrifice  {veste  recinctai)  or  funeral  rites  (discinc- 
ti,6  incinctce1). 

A  girdle  was  worn  by  young  women  even  when 
their  tunic  was  not  girt  up,  and  removed  on  the  day 
of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  £uvrj  rrapdevurj,* 
napOevov  filrpr/v9).  The  Flora  in  the  museum  at 
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Naples  (see  the  preceding  woodcut)  shows  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  girdle  as  worn  by  young  women. 

A  horse’s  girth,  used  to  fasten  on  the  saddle 
(vid.  Ephippidm),  was  called  by  the  same  names,  and 
was  sometimes  made  of  rich  materials,  and  em¬ 
broidered  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.1  These 
terms,  zona  and  cingulum,  were  also  used  to  signify 
the  five  zones  as  understood  by  geographers  and  as¬ 
tronomers.* 

♦'ZOOPH'YTA  ( £u6<j>vTa ).  “  Aristotle,”  says  Ad¬ 
ams,  “ranks  the  Urtica  or  Medusa,  and  sponges 
among  those  things  which  partake  in  part  of  the 


1.  (OYi«3,  Rem.  Am  236. — Claud  ,  Epig.,  34,  36.) — 2.  (Virr., 
8«n  ,  i.,  1233. — Flin.,  H.  N  ,  n.,  68. — Mar. rob.,  8om.  Scip.,  n.) 
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nature  of  animals  and  in  part  of  plants.  7  .e  tera 
therefore  corresponds  to  the  Zoophyta  of  modem 
naturalists.”1 

*Z YGJENA  ((vyatva),  the  Squalus  Zygana,  L., 
or  Balance  Fish.  It  is  a  very  large  fish,  and  wa* 
placed  among  the  Cetacea  by  Galen,  Oribasiu% 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  other  ancient  writers.* 

*ZYG'IA  (fvy/a),  a  plant,  most  probably  the  Car 
pinus  betulus ,  or  Hornbeam,  as  Stackhouse  sug 
gests.* 

♦ZYTHUS  (£vdo().  (Vid.  Cerevisia.) 

1.  (Arist.,  De  P.  A.,  iv.,5. — Id.,  II.  A.,i.,  l,&c. — Adams,  Ap 
pend.,  s.  v.)— 2.  (Arist.,  H.  A.,  ».,  25. — ,®ian  N  A.,  ix  ,  43  — 
Adams,  Append.,  s.  v.) — 3.  (Theop'irast  ,  II.  P.,ui ,  4. —  I«J  ’*■> 
iii.,  6,  Ac.) 
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(Referred  to  at  Page  412  of  this  work  1 


A  '•>  A  O. 

W9  245  L.  Junius  Brutus.  Occis.  est. 

L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  Add. 


Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.  Mort.  est. 


M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

5(fc  24  '  P,  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

T  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

507  247  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

506  248  Sp.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

T.  Herminius  Aquilinus. 

505  240  M.  Valerius  Volusus. 

P.  Postumius  Tubertus. 

504  250  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 

503  251  P.  Postumius  Tubertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

502  252  Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 

501  253  Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

Dictator  rei  gerundce  causa. 

T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus. 

Magisler  Equitum. 

Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus. 
t>00  254  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

M\  Tullius  Longus.  Mart.  e. 

199  255  T.  iEbutius  Elva. 

P.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

498  256  T.  Lartius  Flavus  s.  Rufus  II. 

G.  Cloelius  (Volcula)  Siculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T.  iEbutius  Elva. 

497  257  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

M.  Minucius  Augurinus. 

496  258  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cseliomontanus. 
495  259  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

494  260  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cseliomontanus. 
T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  seditionis  sedandee  c. 

M’.  Valerius  Volusus  Maximus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

G.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

493  2G1  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  II. 

Postumus  Cominius  Auruncus  II. 

492  262  T.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

P.  Minucius  Augurinus. 

491  263  M.  Minucius  Augurinus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 

490  264  G.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

Sp.  Lartius  FlavuS  s.  Rufus  II, 

489  265  C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rufu 
488  266  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus 
487  267  T.  Sicinius  Sabinus. 

C.  Aquilius  Tuscus. 

486  268  Proculus  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus 
Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  III. 

485  269  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus  Maluginensis. 

G.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 


A.  C.  A.  U. 

484  270  L.  iEmilius  Mamercus. 

K.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

483  271  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

482  272  C.  Julius  Julus. 

G.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

481  273  K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus 
480  274  Cn.  Manlius  Cincinnatus.  Occ.  s. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

477  275  K.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

478  276  L.  iEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala.  Mott,  t . 


Opiter  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 

477  277  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

T.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

476  278  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Rutilus. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

475  279  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

474  280  A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus.  Lustr.  VIII. 
473  281  L.  iEmilius  Mamercus  III. 

Vopiscus  Julius  Julus. 

472  282  L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

P.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

471  283  Ap.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barba‘us. 

470  284  L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercus. 

469  285  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomowtanus. 

T.  Numicius  Priscus. 

468  286  T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  II 
G.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

467  287  Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercus  II. 

G.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

466  288  Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

G.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  II. 

465  289  G.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  III. 

464  290  A.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

463  291  P.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus. 

L.  iEbutius  Elva. 

462  292  L.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

T.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

461  293  P.  Volumnius  Amintinus  Gallus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

460  294  C.  Claud  in';  Sabinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.  Marl.  e. 


L.  Guinctius  Cincinnatus. 

459  295  G.  Fabius  Vibulanus  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

458  296  L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus 
C.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Guinctius  Cincinnatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Tarquitius  Flaccus. 

457  297  C.  Horatius  Pulvillus  II. 

G.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 

456  298  M.  Valerius  (Lactuca)  Maximus. 

Sp.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caeliomontanus. 
455  299  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 
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k-  o  A.  0. 

C.  Veturius  Geminus  Cicurinus. 

454  300  Sp.  Tarpeius  Montanus  Capitolinus. 

A.  Aternius  Varus  Fontinalis. 

453  301  Sex.  Guinctilius  Varus. 

P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 

452  302  P  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus. 

T  Menenius  Lanatus. 

451  303  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II.  Abel. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus.  Abd. 

Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus. 

T.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Comutus. 

P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vaticanus 
P.  Curiatius  Festus  Trigeminus. 

T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

450  304  Decemviri. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis  Sabi- 
nus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Sergius  Esquilinus. 

L.  Minucius  Esquilinus  Augurinus. 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 

G.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

G.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 

K.  Duilius  Longus. 

Sp.  Oppius  Cornicen. 

M’.  Rabuleius. 

449  305  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potitus. 

M.  Horatius  Barbatus. 

448  306  Lar.  Herminius  Aquilinus  (Continisanus). 

T.  Virginius  Tricostus  Cseliomontanus. 
447  307  M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

446  308  T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  IV. 

Agrippa  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

445  309  M.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

C.  Curtius  Philo. 

444  310  Tribuni  militum  amsulari  potest  ale. 

A,  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

T.  Clcelius  Siculus. 

L.  Atilius. 

Tribuni  abdicarunt.  Consvles. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

443  31 1  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  II. 

T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  V. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XI. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

442  312  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

Postumus  iEbutius  Elva  Cornicen. 

441  313  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M’.  Papirius  Crassus. 

440  314  Proculus  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

439  315  T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus  VI. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 

L.  Guinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

4.38  316  Trib.  Mil. 

Mam.  JSmilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Guinctius  Cincinnatus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

437  317  M.  Geganius  Macerinus  III. 

L.  Sergius  (Fidenas). 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus, 

Mag.  Eq. 

L  Guinctius  Cincinnatus. 
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j  436  318  M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

!  435  319  C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

G.  Servilius  Priscus  Structus  (Fhi* 
nas). 

Mag.  Eq. 

Postumus  riibutius  Elva  Comicen 
Censores.  Lustr.  XII. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

434  320  Trib.  MU. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

G.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus. 

433  321  Tab.  Mil. 

M.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 

432  322  Trib.  MU. 

L.  Pinarius  Mamercinus  Rulus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

431  323  T.  Guinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

C.  Julius  Mento. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

A.  Postumius  Tubertus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

430  324  C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

429  325  L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Hostus  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

428  326  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

T.  Guinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  11 
427  327  C.  Servilius  Structus  Ahala. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II 
426  328  Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 

T.  Guinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Postumius  Albus  Regillensis. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

Mam.  AEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

425  329  Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

L.  Guinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  Fusus  II. 

L.  Horatius  Barbatus. 

424  330  Trib.  MU. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

Sex.  Julius  Julus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XIII. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

423  331  C.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

G.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

422  332  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

G.  Antonius  Merenda. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

(L.  Servilius  Structus.) 

421  333  N  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

T.  Guinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 

420  334  Trib.  Mil. 

T.  Guinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II 

L.  Furius  (Fusus)  Medullinus  III. 

M.  Manlius  Vulso. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus  II. 


FASTI  CONSULARES. 


FASTI  CONSULARES 


419  335  lYib.  Mil. 

Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus. 

P.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 

41e  336  Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Axilla  II. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

d  Servilius  Priscus  Fidenas  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C  servilius  (Structus)  Axilla. 
Censor es.  Lush.  XIV. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

417  337  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Lucretius  Tncipitinus  II. 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

C.  Servilius  Structus  III. 

Sp.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

416  338  Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Sempronius  Atralinus  III. 
d.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

M.  Papirius  Mugillanus  II. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  II. 

415  339  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Voiusus. 

CL  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus. 

414  340  Trib.  Mil. 

d.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

P.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 
L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

On.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

413  341  A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

412  34.2  U.  Fabius  Vibulanus  Ambustus. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 

1 1 1  343  M.  Papirius  Mugillanus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

410  341  M\  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Voiusus. 

409  345  Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

<08  310  Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

P.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala. 

407  347  Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Voiusus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  II. 

N.  Fabius  Vibulanus  II. 

4- *6  318  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Rutilus  Cossus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  II. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

405  349  Trib.  Mil. 

C.  Julius  Julus  II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus  Barbatus. 
CL  duinctius  (Cincinnatus  (II). 

VP.  iEmiiius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus. 

404  350  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus  III. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Voiusus  III. 
M’.  Sergius  Fidenas. 


403  351  Trib.  Mil. 

M’.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II 
An.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis 
M.  duinctilius  Varus. 

M.  Furius  Fusus. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  III. 

Censor  es.  Luslr.  XVI. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 

M.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis 
402  352  Tnb.  Mil. 

C.  Servilius  (Structus)  Ahala  III. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus  Esquilinus. 
d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus. 

A  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  11 
M’.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

401  353  Tril .  Mil. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cossus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  IV. 

L.  Julius  Julus. 

M\  AEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

400  35-4  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Vulso. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus. 

P.  Maelius  Capitolinus. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 

L.  Publilius  Philo  Vulscus. 

399  355  Trib.  Mil. 

Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus. 

L.  Atilius  Priscus. 

M.  Pomponius  Rufus. 

C.  Duilius  Longus. 

M.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 
Voler.  Publilius  Philo. 

398  356  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus  V. 

M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus, 
M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  III. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  II. 
d.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus  II 
397  :<57  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  IV. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

L.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso  Capitolinus  III. 
396  358  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Titinius  Pansa  Saccus  II. 

P.  Licinius  Calvus  Esquilinus  II, 

P.  Maslius  Capitolinus  II. 
d.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Cn.  Genucius  Augurinus  II.  Occ. 

L.  Atilius  Priscus  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

395  359  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipiu. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  V. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  III. 

M.  Valerius  Lactucinus  Maximus  IJ 
394  360  Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VI. 

C.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Regillensis. 

P.  Cornelius . II. 

393  361  L.  Valerius  Potitus.  Abel. 
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A.  C  AD. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  Cossus.  Abd. 


L.  Lucretius  Flavus  (Tricipitinus). 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Censores. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Julius  Julus.  Mort.  e. 


M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

392  3G2  L.  Va.erius  Potitus. 

M.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

391  363  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  VII. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Agripp.  Furius  Fusus. 

C.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

190  364  Trib.  Mil. 

d.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  IV. 

P.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 
d.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

K.  Fabius  Ambustus  IV. 

N.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

?H9  365  Trib.  MU. 

L.  Virginius  Tricostus. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  .Emilius  Mamercinus  II. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

P.  Cornelius . 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius  Ahala. 

388  366  Trib.  Mil. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  V. 

L.  Julius  Julus; 

L.  Aquilius  Corvus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  II 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

187  367  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  III. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  III. 

C.  Cornelius . 

386  368  Trib.  Mil. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 
d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  VI. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  IV. 

L.  Cluinctius  Cincinnatus. 

L.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola.. 

385  369  Trib.  Mil. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

P.  Cornelius . II. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  II. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

C.  Sergius  Fidenas  II. 

Did.  sedit.  sed.  c. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T.  duinctius  Capitolinus. 

384  370  Trib.  Mil. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  II. 

C.  Papirius  Crassus. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  II. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Malusinensis  II 
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P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  II. 

371  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  111. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  III. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinas  1.1 

L.  Almilius  Mamercinus  IV. 

M.  Trebonius. 

372  Trib.  Mil. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  V. 

Sp.  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  III. 

373  Trib.  Mil. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  VI. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus. 

L.  Lucretius  (Flavus)  Tricipitinus  IV 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus  11. 

374  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  V. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  III 
C.  Sergius  Fidenas  III. 

C.  Terentius. 

L.  ASmilius  Mamercinus  VI. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  II. 

Sp.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  IV 

Censores. 

C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus.  Abd. 

Sp.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus.  Mat i 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitoli  ttts 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

375  Trib.  Mil. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

C.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

L.  Julius  Julus  II. 

C.  Erenucius. 

M.  Albinius. 

C.  Sextilius. 

L.  Antistius. 

P.  Trebonius. 

376  Trib.  Mil. 

d.  Servilius  (Priscus)  Fidenas  11. 

Sp.  Furius  Medullinus. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  III. 

P.  Cloelius  Siculus. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

L.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

Censores. 

Sp.  Servilius  Priscus. 
d.  Cloelius  Siculus. 

377  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  jEmilius  Mamercinus  VII. 

C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus. 

L.  duinctius  Cincinnatus  III. 

C.  duinctius  Cincinnatus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  IV. 

379  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Menenius  Lanatus  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

379  \  “Licinius  Sextiusque,  tribuni  plebis  re- 

383  [  fectb  nullos  curules  magistrate  crear 
'  passi  sunt.”  (Liv.,  vi.,  35.) 

384  Trib.  Mil. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus  II. 

A.  Manlius  Capitolinus  IV. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  V. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Praetextatus  IIT. 


a.  c. 

383 

382 

381 

380 

379 

376 

377 

376 

375 

371 

370 
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«.c  i  II 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VI. 

369  385  Trib.  Mil. 

G.  Servilius  (Priscus).  Fidenas  III 
C.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

G.  Ouinctius  Cincinnatus. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

368  386  Trib.  Mil. 

T.  Ouinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  VII. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Prsetextatus  IV. 

Sp.  Servilius  Structus. 

L  Papirius  Crassus. 

L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Furius  Camillas  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  vEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  et  rei  ger.  c. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus. 

367  387  Trib.  MU. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  II. 

M.  Cornelius  Maluginensis  II. 

M.  Geganius  Macerinus. 

L.  Veturius  Crassus  Cicurinus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Potitus  Poplicola  VI. 

P.  Manlius  Capitolinus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M  Furius  Camillus  V. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T  Ouinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus. 

*66  388  L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Lateranus. 

Censores. 

A.  Postumius  Regillensis  Albinus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

365  389  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

G.  Servilius  Aha  la. 

364  390  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo. 

163  391  Cn.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  II. 

Diet,  clavi  fig.  c. 

L.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Pinarius  Natta. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XX. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

L.  Furius  Medullinus. 

362  392  G.  Servilius  Ahala  II. 

L.  Genucius  Aventinensis  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

Ap.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 

161  393  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  Ouinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crispi- 
nus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis. 

360  394  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

G.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Mag.  Eq. 

T.  Ouinctius  Pennu®  Capitolinus  Crispi- 
nus. 

359  395  M.  Popilius  Laenas. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

358  396  C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

C  Sulpicius  Peticus. 


A.  CL  a.  u 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

357  397  C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus  ll. 
356  398  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  II. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Plautius  Proculus. 

355  399  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  III. 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

354  400  M.  Fabius  Ambustus  III. 

T.  Ouinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crisp* 
nus. 

353  401  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  IV. 

M.  Valerius  Poplicola  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

352  402  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Julius  Julus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

351  403  C.  Sulpicius  Peticus  V. 

T.  Ouinctius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Crisp* 
nus  II. 

Diet,  comit.  ha  bend.  c. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

O.  Servilius  Ahala. 

Censores. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus. 

350  404  M.  Popilius  Laenas  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

349  405  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

Appius  Claudius  Crassinus  Regilleniu 
Mort.  e. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 

348  406  M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

M.  Popilius  Laenas  IV. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

C.  Claudius  Crassinus  Regillensis 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Livius  Denter. 

347  407  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsaeus. 

346  408  M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  VisoiUs. 

345  409  M.  Fabius  Dorso. 

Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Rufus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinus  Imperiosus. 

344  410  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  III. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  II 
Diet,  feriar.  Latin,  c. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Mag.  Eq. 

O.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Bellum  Samniticum 
343  411  M.  Valerius  Corvus  III. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina 
342  412  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  IV. 

G.  Servilius  Ahala. 
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A  C  A  U 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Alrailius  Mamercinus  Privemas. 
341  413  C.  Plautius  Venno  Hypsseus  II. 

L.  Almilius  Mamercinus  Privemas. 
340  414  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus  III. 

P.  Decius  Mus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

130  415  Ti.  iEmilius  Mamercinus. 

Q, .  Publilius  Philo. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

GL.  Publilius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 

338  410  L.  Furius  Camillus. 

C.  Maenius. 

337  417  C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 

P.  iF.lius  Paetus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Claudius  Cvassinus  Regillensis. 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Claudius  Hortator. 

336  418  L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

K.  Duilius. 

335  419  M.  Valerius  Corvus  (Calenus)  IV. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privemas. 
Mag.  Eq. 

GL.  Publilius  Philo. 

334  420  T.  Veturius  Calvinus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  (Caudinus). 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Antonius. 

333  421  (L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  II.) 

332  422  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina  II. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXIII. 

GL.  Publilius  Philo. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

•>J]  423  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Valerius  Potitus  Flaccus. 

Did.  dani.  figendi  c. 

Cn.  GLuinctilius  Varus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Potitus. 

_>30  424  L.  Papirius  Crassus  II. 

L.  Plautius  Venno. 

329  425  L.  riimilius  Mamercinus  Privemas  II 

C.  Plautius  Decianus. 

328  426  C.  Plautius  Decianus  (Venox)  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

327  427  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

GL.  Publilius  Philo  II. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

320  428  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visolus  III. 

L.  Papirius  Mugillanus  (Cursor  II.). 
325  429  L.  Furius  Camillus  II. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Mag.  Eq. 

GL.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus.  Abd 


k.C.  a.  u. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

324  430  Dictator  et  Magister  Equitum  sine  com*- 
libus  magistra»um  continuaruir.. 

323  431  C.  Sulpicius  Longus  II. 

CL.  Aulius  Cerretanus. 

322  432  CL.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 

L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 

Did.  ludor.  Roman,  c. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

321  433  T.  Veturius  Calvinus  II 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Did.  armit.  habend.  c. 

CL.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  iElius  Paetus. 

Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

M.  JEmilius  Papus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

320  434  Q..  Publilius  Philo  III. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II.  (Ill  ) 

Did . c. 

C.  Maenius. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

T.  Manlius  Imperiosus  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

319  435  L.  Papirius  Cursor  III.  (Mugillanus  t 
CL.  Aulius  Cerretanus  II. 

Censores. 


C.  Sulpicius  Longus.  Abd. 

318  436  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator. 

L.  Plautius  Venno. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXV. 

L.  Papirius  Crassus. 

C.  Maenius. 

317  437  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

GL.  iEmilius  Barbula. 

316  438  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

M.  I’opilius  Laenas. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  iEmilius  Mamercinus  Privema. 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Fulvius  Curvus. 

315  439  a.  Publilius  Philo  IV. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  IV. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

GL.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

GL.  Aulius  Cerretanus.  Occis  e. 


C.  Fabius  Ambustus. 

314  440  M.  Poetelius  Libo. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus  III. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Maenius  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Foslius  Flaccinator  II. 

313  441  L.  Papirius  Cursor  V. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  1 1 
Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Poetelius  Libo  Visclus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Poetelius  Libo. 

312  442  M.  Valerius  Maximus. 

P.  Decius  Mus. 

Did.  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Sulpicius  Longus. 
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«  A  V 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Censors.  Lustr.  XXVI. 

Ap.  Claudius  Caecus 
C.  Plautius  (Venox). 

31 J  413  C  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  III. 

CL  iEmilius  Barbula  II. 

31C  444  Cl.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus) 

309  415  Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

L.  Bapirius  Cursor  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus  II. 

( Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
90S  446  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  III. 

P.  Decius  Mus  II. 

307  447  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus. 

L.  Yolumnius  Flamma  Violens. 
Censores.  Lustr.  XXVII. 

M.  Valerius  Maximus. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

306  448  P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

Cl.  Marcius  Tremulus. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Decius  Mus. 

305  449  L.  Postumius  Megellus. 

Ti.  Minucius  Augurinus.  Occis.  e. 


M.  Fulvius  Curvus  Paetinus. 

304  450  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

Ensures.  Lustr.  XXVIII. 

Cl.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus. 

P.  Decius  Mus. 

S03  451  L.  Genucius  Aventinensis. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (Rufinus). 

302  452  M.  Livius  Denter. 

M.  iEmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus  Brutus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Titinius. 

301  453  Diet.  rei  ger.  c. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  iEmilius  Paullus. 

Diet,  rei  ger.  c. 

M.  Valerius  Corvus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

(Hoc  anno  Diet,  et  Mag.  Eq.  sine  coss.) 
300  454  M.  Valerius  Corvus  V. 

G.  Appuleius  Pansa. 

299  455  M.  Fulvius  Paetinus. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Mart.  e. 


M.  Valerius  Corvus  VI. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXIX. 

P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

298  456  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
297  457  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  IV. 
P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 

296  458  L.  Volumnius  Flamma  Violens  II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Caecus  II. 

295  459  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  V. 

P.  Decius  Mus  IV. 

294  460  L.  Postumius  Megellus  II. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXX. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  (Censorinus). 
293  461  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus. 

292  462  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges. 
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A.  C.  A.  U. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva. 

291  463  L.  Postumius  Megellus  III, 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus. 

290  464  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

M’.  Curius  Der  tatus. 

289  465  M  Valerius  Maximus  Corvinv. 
G.  Caedicius  Noctua. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXI. 


288  466  G.  Marcius  Tremulus  II. 

P.  Cornelius  Arvina  II. 

287  467  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Nautius  Rutilus. 

286  468  M.  Valerius  Maximus  Potitus. 
C.  iElius  Paetus. 

Diet,  sedit.  sed.  c. 

G.  Hortensius. 

Mag.  Eq. 


285  469  C.  Claudius  Canina. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

281  470  C.  Servilius  Tucca. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter. 

283  471  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Maximus. 
Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus 
Censores. 

G.  Caedicius  Noctua.  Abd. 

282  472  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

G.  iEmilius  Papus. 

281  473  L.  iEmilius  Barbula. 

G.  Marcius  Philippus. 

280  474  P.  Valerius  Lasvinus. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 

Diet,  comit.  habend.  c. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 


Censores.  Lustr.  XXXII. 


Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  Maximus. 
279  475  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio. 

P.  Decius  Mus.  Occis.  e. 

278  476  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  II. 

G.  iEmilius  Papus  II. 

277  477  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus  II. 

C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubulcus  II. 

276  478  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  II. 

C.  Genucius  Clepsina. 

Diet . c. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 


275  479  M’.  Curius  Den  tatus  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXIII. 

C.  Fabricius  Luscinus. 

G.  iEmilius  Papus. 

274  480  M\  Curius  Dentatus  III. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Merenda. 

273  481  C.  Claudius  Canina  II. 

C.  Fabius  Dorso  Licinus.  Matt.  4 


C.  Fabricius  Luscinus  III. 
272  482  L.  Papirius  Cursor  II. 

Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXIV. 
M’.  Curius  Dentatus. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor. 

271  483  C.  Guinctius  Claudus. 

L.  Genucius  Clepsina. 

270  484  C.  Genucius  Clepsina  II. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

269  485  G.  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

268  486  Ap.  Claudius  Crassus  Rufus. 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 
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*.  C  4.  U. 

267  487  M  Atilius  Regulus. 

L.  Julius  Libo. 

266  488  N.  Fabius  Pictor. 

D.  Junius  Pera. 

265  489  CL  Fabius  Maximus  Gurges  III. 

L.  Mamilius  Yitulus. 

Censors.  Lustr.  XXXY. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio. 

C.  Marcius  Rutilus  II.  (Censorinus.) 

Bellum  Punicum  I. 

264  49C  Ap.  Claudius  Caudex. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaecus. 

262  491  M’.  Valerius  Maximus  (Messala). 
M\  Otacilius  Crassus. 

Did.  clavi  Jig.  c. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centumalus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

CL  Marcius  Philippus. 

262  492  L.  Postumius  (Megellus). 

CL  Mamilius  Vitulus. 

261  493  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

T.  Otacilius  Crassus. 

260  494  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina 
C.  Duilius. 

259  495  L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

C.  Aquilius  Florus. 

258  496  A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Paterculus 
Censores.  Lustr.  XXXVI. 

C.  Duilius. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

257  497  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranus) 

Cn.  Cornelius  Blasio  II. 

Did.  Latin,  fer.  c. 

GL  Ogulnius  Gallus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Laetorius  Plancianus. 

256  4JS  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus. 

CL  Caedicius.  Mart.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

255  499  Ser.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior 
M,  ASmilius  Paullus. 

254  500  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina  II. 

A.  Atilius  Calatinus  II. 

253  501  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesrs. 

Censores. 

D.  Junius  Pera.  Abd. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus.  MorL 
252  502  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXVII. 

M’.  Valerius  Maximus  Messala 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus. 

251  503  L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 

250  504  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranus)  Ii 
L.  Manlius  Vulso  (Longus)  II. 
249  505  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Junius  Pullus. 

Did.  rei  ger  c. 

M.  Claudius  Glicia.  Abd. 


A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

248  506  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  II. 

P.  Servilius  Geminus  II. 

247  507  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  II. 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXVIII. 
A.  Atilius  Calatinus. 

A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 
2l6  508  M’.  Otacilius  Crassus  II. 

M.  Fabius  Licinus 
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Did.  comU.  hob.  c. 

Ti.  Coruncanius. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

245  509  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus. 

244  510  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticus. 

C.  Sempronius  Blaesus  II. 

243  511  C.  Fundanius  Fundulus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 

242  512  C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

241  513  A.  Manlius  Torquatus  Atticue  I  . 
CL  Lutatius  Cerco. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XXXIX. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

240  514  C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

239  515  C.  Mamilius  Turrinus. 

GL  Valerius  Falto. 

238  516  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
P.  Valerius  Falto. 

237  517  L.  Cornelius  LentuJ  r,  C&admua. 
GL  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

236  518  P.  Cornelius  LenttLc4  Caudinus. 

C.  Licinius  Varus. 

Censores. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentolus  Caudinus 
GL  Lutatius  Cerco.  Mori.  e. 

235  519  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

C.  Atilius  Bulbus  II. 

234  520  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

Sp.  Carviliuus  Maximus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XL. 

C,  Atilius  Bulbus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

233  521  GL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 

M .  Pomponius  Matho. 

232  522  M.  ASmilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Publicius  Malleolus. 

2-51  522-  M\  Pomponius  Matho. 

C.  Papirius  Maso. 

Did.  comit.  hob.  c. 

C.  Duilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta 
Censores. 

T.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Abd. 

Gl.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  Abd. 

230  524  M.  JEmilius  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XLI. 

GL  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus. 
M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

229  525  L.  Postumius  Albinus  II. 

Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

228  526  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximus  II. 

Gl.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  II 
227  527  P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus. 

226  528  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

L.  Apustius  Fullo. 

Bellum  Gallicum  Cisalpincm 
225  529  L.  ALmilius  Papus. 

C.  Atilius  Regulus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XLII. 

C.  Claudius  Centho. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

224  530  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  II. 

Gl.  Fulvius  Flaccus  II. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

N.  Fabius  Buteo. 

223  531  C.  Flaminius. 

P.  Furius  Philus. 
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«  c.  a  ;• 

222  532  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Calvus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

221  533  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Diet,  comit.  ha.b.  c. 

Cl.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus, 
Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Flaminius. 

220  534  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

C.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XLIII. 

L.  iEmilius  Papus. 

C.  Flaminius. 

219  535  M.  Livius  Salinator. 

L.  iEmilius  Paullus. 

Bellum  Punicum  II. 

218  536  P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 

°I7  537  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus. 

C.  Flaminius  II.  Occis.  e. 


M.  Atilius  Regulus  II. 

Diet,  interregni  c. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  II. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Diet,  comit.  hob.  c. 

L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Pomponius  Matho. 

2  6  538  C.  Terentius  Varro. 

L.  iEmilius  Paullus  II. 

Diet.  rei.  gerund,  c. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 

Mag.  Eq. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

Diet,  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Scnat.  leg.  c. 
M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

215  539  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus  III.  Occis.  e. 


M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II.  Abd. 


G.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  III. 

214  540  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  IV. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

Censores. 

M.  Atilius  Regulus.  Abd. 

P.  Furius  Philus.  Mart.  e. 

213  541  G.  Fabius  Maximus. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  c. 

C.  Claudius  Centho. 

Mag.  Eq. 

G.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

212  542  G.  Fulvius  Flaccus  III. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

211  513  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus. 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 

210  514  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  IV. 

M.  Valerius  Laevinus. 

Diet,  comit.  hob.  c. 

G.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores. 

L.  Veturius  Philo.  Mart.  e. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  Abd. 

809  545  G.  Fulvius  Flaccus  IV. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  V. 
Censores.  L/ustr.  XLIV. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

208  516  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  V.  Occis.  e 

T.  Guinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinus'  Uris- 
pinus.  Mad.  e. 


a.  c.  A.  u 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  et  ludor.  magn  ; 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Servilius. 

207  547  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livius  Salinator  II. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  caussa. 

M.  Livius  Salinator. 

Mag.  Eq. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

206  548  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

205  549  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Africanus). 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

-  Did.  comit.  habend.  c. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Veturius  Philo. 

204  550  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

P.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
Censores.  L/ustr.  XLV. 

M.  Livius  Salinator. 

C.  Claudius  Nero. 

203  551  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

C.  Servilius. 

Diet,  comit.  hab.  c. 

P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus. 
Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 

202  552  M.  Servilius  Pulex  Geminus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Nero. 

Did.  comit.  hab.  c. 

C.  Servilius. 

Mag.  Eq. 

P.  iElius  Paetus. 

201  553  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  jElius  Paetus. 

Beli,um  Philippicum. 

200  554  P.  Sulpicius  Galba  Maximus  II 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

199  555  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Villius  Tappulus. 

Censores.  L/ustr.  XLVI. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus. 

P.  iElius  Paetus. 

198  556  Sex.  iElius  Paetus  Catus. 

T.  Guinctius  Flamininus. 

197  557  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

G.  Minucius  Rufus. 

196  558  L.  Furius  Purpureo. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

195  559  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

194  560  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  r.I 
Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 

Censores.  L/ustr.  XLVII. 

Sex.  iElius  Paetus  Catus. 

C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

193  561  L.  Cornelius  Merula. 

G.  Minucius  Thermus. 

192  562  L.  Guinctius  Flamininus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Bellum  Antiochinum. 

191  563  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica. 

M’.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

190  564  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (Asiaticus) 

C.  Laelius. 

189  565  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Cn.  Manlius  Vulso. 

Censores.  Lustr.  XLVI  1 1. 

T.  Guinctius  Flamininus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

188  566  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Livius  Salinator. 

187  567  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Flaminius. 


i ASTI  CONSULARES 


FASTI  C ON S U LA RES. 


4.  e  a  u 

186  568  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

G.  Marcius  Philippus. 

185  569  Ap.  Claudius  Pulchei 

M.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 
’84  570  P.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Porcius  Licinus. 

Censures.  Lustr.  XLIX. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

M.  Porcius  Cato. 

183  571  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

G.  Fabius  Labeo. 

182  572  Cn.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 

L.  Emilius  Paullus. 

181  573  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

M.  Baebius  Tamphilus. 

•  80  574  A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

C.  Calpurnius  Piso.  Mori.  e. 


G.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

179  575  L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus. 

G  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

Censures.  Lustr.  L. 

L.  Emilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
l78  576  M.  Junius  Brutus. 

A.  Manlius  Vulso. 

177  577  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

176  578  G.  Petillius  Spurinus.  Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Hispallus.  Mort.  e. 


C.  Valerius  Loevinus. 

175  579  P.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

M.  .Emilius  Lepidus  II. 

174  580  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Paullulus. 
G.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LI. 

G.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

A.  Pciiuinius  Albinus. 

173  581  L.  Postumius  Albinus. 

M.  Popillius  Lamas. 

172  582  C.  Popillius  Laenas. 

P.  .Elius  Ligus. 

Bellum  Persicum. 

171  583  P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

170  584  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

A.  Atilius  Serranus. 

•69  585  G.  Marcius  Philippus  II. 

Cn.  Servilius  Coepio. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LII. 

C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

168  586  L.  Emilius  Paullus  II. 

C.  Licinius  Crassus. 

167  587  G.  Elius  Paetus. 

M.  Junius  Pennus. 

166  588  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

C.  Sulpicius  Gallus. 

165  589  T.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Cn.  Octavius. 

164  590  A.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

G.  Cassius  Longinus.  Mort.  e. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LI  II. 

L.  Emilius  Paullus. 

G.  Marcius  Philippus. 

163  591  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  II. 

M\  Juventius  Thalna. 

162  592  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea.  Abd. 
C.  Marcius  Figulus.  Abd. 


P.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
161  593  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 

160  594  L.  Anicius  Gallus. 

M.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
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595  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LIV. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea 
M.  Popillius  Laenas. 

596  M.  Emilius  Lepidus. 

C.  Popillius  Lsenas  II. 

597  Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 

598  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus  II. 

599  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea  II. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus  II. 

600  G.  Opimius. 

L.  Postumius  Albinus.  Mort.  e. 


M’.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LV. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

601  G-  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

T.  Annius  Luscus. 

602  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  III. 

L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Mort.  e 

603  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

604  T.  Guinctius  Flamininus. 

M’.  Acilius  Balbus. 

Bellum  Punicum  Tertium. 

605  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

M’.  Manilius. 

606  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Magnus 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

607  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Af’ric.  Emiiianus. 

C.  Livius  Drusus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LVI. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus. 

L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

608  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 

609  G.  Fabius  Maximus  Emiiianus. 

L.  Hostilius  Mancinus. 

610  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

61 1  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonians 
6JQ  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LVII. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus  (Emija 
nus). 

L.  Mummius  Achaicus. 

613  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio. 

G.  Pompeius. 

614  C.  Laelius  Sapiens. 

G.  Servilius  Caepio. 

615  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M.  Popillius  Laenas. 

616  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasiea  Serapio. 

D.  Junius  Brutus  (Callaicus). 

617  M.  Emilius  Lepiaus  Porcina. 

C.  Hostilius  Mancinus.  Abd. 

618  L.  Furius  Philus. 

Sex.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LVI II. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

G.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 

619  Ser.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

G.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

620  P.  Cornelius  Ssipio  Africanus  .Emilia 

nus  II. 

C.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

621  P.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi 

622  P.  Popilius  Laenas. 

P.  Rupilius. 

623  P.  LHnius  Crassus  Mucia.  as 


4.  c. 
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FASTI  CON  SUL  A  IlES. 


*.  k.  V 

L.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

O insores.  Isusi/.  lAX. 

Cl.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedc  nicus. 
G.  Pompeius  Rufus. 

130  624  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentulus. 

M.  Perperna. 

129  625  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus. 

M’.  Aquilius. 

128  626  Cn.  Octavius. 

T.  Annius  Luscus  Rufus. 

IT?  627  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 

126  628  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes. 

125  629  M.  Plautius  Hypsaeus. 

M.  Pulvius  Fiaccus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LX. 

Cn.  Servilius  Csepio. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ravilla. 

124  630  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

C.  Sextius  Calvinus. 

123  631  G.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Balearicus). 

T.  Guinctius  Flamininus. 

122  632  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 

121  633  L.  Opimius. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  (Allobrogicus). 
120  634  P.  Manilius. 

C.  Papirius  Carbo. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXI. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus. 

1 19  635  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Dalmaticus). 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

118  636  M.  Porcius  Cato.  Mart.  e. 

Cl.  Marcius  Rex. 

117  637  P.  Caecilius  Metellus  Diadematus. 

G  Mucius  Scaevola. 

116  638  C.  Licinius  Geta. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Eburnus. 

115  639  M.  iEmilius  Scaurus. 

M.  Caecilius  Metellus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXII. 

L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

114  640  M’.  Acilius  Balbus. 

C.  Porcius  Cato. 

113  641  C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 

112  642  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

•  Beli.um  Jugurthinum. 
ill  643  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Mart.  e. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bewtia. 

110  644  M.  Minucius  Rufus. 

Sp.  Postumius  Albinus. 

109  645  G.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Numidicus). 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Censores. 

M.  Ahnilius  Scaurus.  Abd. 

M.  Livius  Drusus.  Mcrt.  e. 

108  646  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

L.  Hortensius.  Damn.  e. 


M.  Aurelius  Scaurus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXI II. 

G  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus. 
C.  Licinius  Geta. 

i07  647  L.  Cassius  Longinus.  Occis.  e. 

C.  Marius. 

106  648  C.  Atilius  Serranus. 

Cl.  Servilius  Csepio. 

105  649  P.  Rutilius  Rufus. 

Cn.  Mallius  Maximus. 

104  650  C.  Marius  II. 

C.  Flavius  Fimbria 
10’  651  C.  Marius  III. 


A.  C.  A.  C. 

L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  Mon,  e. 

102  652  C.  Marius  IV. 

G.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LX IV. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicut 
C.  Caecilius  Metellus  Caprarius. 
101  653  C.  Marius  V. 

M’.  Aquilius. 

100  654  C.  Marius  VI. 

L.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

99  655  M.  Antonius. 

A.  Postumius  Albinus. 

98  656  G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos 
T.  Didius. 

97  657  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXV. 

L.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

M.  Antonius. 

96  658  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

95  659  L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

G.  Mucius  Scaevola. 

94  660  C.  Ccelius  Caldus. 

L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 

93  661  C.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

M.  Herennius. 

92  662  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

M  Perperna. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXV I. 

Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
L.  Licinius  Crassus. 

91  663  L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

Sex.  Julius  Caesar. 

Beh,um  Marsiccm 
90  664  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

P.  Rutilius  Lupus.  Occis.  e 
89  665  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 

L.  Porcius  Cato.  Ours.  e. 
Censores. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus. 

L.  Julius  Caesar. 

88  666  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Felix). 

G.  Pompeius  Rufus.  Occis  e. 

87  667  Cn.  Octavius.  Occis.  e. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna.  Abd. 


L.  Cornelius  Merula.  Occu,.  t 
86  668  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  II. 

C.  Marius  VII.  Mori.  e. 


L.  Valerius  Fiaccus  II. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXV II. 

L.  Marius  Philippus. 

M.  Perperna. 

85  669  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  III. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo. 

84  670  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  II. 

L.  Cornelius  Cinna  IV.  Occis. 

83  671  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus. 

C.  Norbanus  Bulbus. 

82  672  C.  Marius.  Occis.  e. 

Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  III.  Occis.  « 
Diet.  Reip.  constituenda  c. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix 
Mag.  Eq. 

L.  Valerius  Fiaccus. 

81  673  M.  Tullius  Decula. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Dciabella. 

80  674  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix  II. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius. 

79  675  P.  Servilius  Vatia  (Isauricus ). 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

78  676  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

G.  Lutatius  Catulus. 

77  677  D.  Junius  Brutus. 

Mam.  iEmilius  Lepidus  Livianus. 
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k.  C  A  j 

76  678  Cn.  Octavius. 

C.  Scribonius  Curio. 

75  679  L.  Octavius. 

C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

74  680  L.  Licinius  Lucullus. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

73  681  M.  Terentius  Varro  Lucullus. 

C.  Cassius  Varus. 

72  682  L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 
71  683  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura. 

Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 

70  684  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 

Censores.  Lustr.  LXX. 

L.  Geiiius  Poplicola. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus. 
t)'J  685  G.  Hortensius. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  (Creticus). 
68  686  L.  Caecilius  Metellus.  Mori.  e. 

G.  Marcius  Rex. 

67  687  C.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

M’.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

66  688  M’.  Aimilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Volcatius  Tullus. 

65  689  P.  Cornelius  Sulla.  Non  iniit. 

P.  Autronius  Paetus.  Non  iniit. 


L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

L.  Manlius  Torquatus. 

Censores. 

G.  Lutatius  Catulus.  Abd. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives.  Abd. 

64  690  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

''ensores. 

L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

63  691  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

C.  Antonius. 

62  692  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Licinius  Murena. 

61  693  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

60  694  L.  Afranius. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer. 

59  695  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus. 

68  696  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

A.  Gabinius. 

57  697  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Nepos. 

56  698  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

L.  Marcius  Philippus. 

55  699  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  II. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus  II. 

Censores. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 

54  700  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

53  701  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus. 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

52  702  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  III.  Solus  consvla- 
tum  gessit. 

Ex  Kal.  Sextil. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scipio. 

51  703  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

50  704  L.  JEmilius  Paullus. 

C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Censores. 

Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso  Caesoninus. 

49  705  C.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus. 

Did.  sine  Mag.  Eq.  Conxit.  hah.  et  fer.  Latin,  c. 
C.  Julius  Caesar. 
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48  706  C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus. 
47  707  Did.  Reip.  constituenda  > 

C.  Julius  Caesar  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  Antonius. 

G.  Fufius  Calenus.  Cos. 

P.  Vatinius.  Cos. 

46  708  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 

45  709  Did.  Reip.  const,  c. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  ^Imilius  Lepidus. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  IV.  Cos.  sine  u  teg 


G.  Fabius  Maximus.  Mart.  e. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 

C.  Trebonius. 

44  710  Did.  Reip.  get.  c. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 

Mag.  Eq. 

M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus  II. 

Mag.  Eq. 

C.  Octavius. 

Mag.  Eq. 

Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Non  iniu. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  V.  Cos.  occii.  ■>. 
M.  Antonius. 


P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

43  711  C.  Vibius  Pansa.  Mort.  e. 
A.  Hirtius.  Occis.  e. 


C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianu>  Abd. 
C.  Carrinas. 

G.  Pedius.  Mort.  e. 

P.  Ventidius. 

Triumviri  Reipublica  constituenda 
M.  Almilius  Lepidus. 

M.  Antonius. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 

42  712  L.  Munatius  Plancus 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

Censores. 

L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Sulpicius. 

41  713  L.  Antonius  Pietas. 

P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isauricus  II. 

40  714  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus  II.  Abd. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio. 


L.  Cornelius  Balbus. 

P.  Canidius  Crassus. 

39  715  L.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

38  716  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

37  717  Triumviri  Reipublica  const  Hit  mda. 

M.  iEmilius  Lepidus  II. 

M.  Antonius  II. 

C.  Julius  Caesar  Octaviam  ?  II 


M.  Agrippa.  Cos. 

L.  Caninius  Gallus.  Cos.  abd. 


T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

36  718  L.  Gellius  Poplicola.  Abd. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva.  Abd. 


L.  Munatius  Plancus  II. 
P.  Sulpicius  Guirinus. 

35  719  L.  Cornificius. 

Sex.  Pompeius. 

34  720  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

M.  Antonius.  Abd 
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FASTI  CONSULAKES, 


*-  c 


4.  V. 


L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Paul.  iEmilius  Lepidus. 
C.  Memmius. 

Ex  Kal.  Nuv.  M.  Herennius  Picens. 
33  721  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  II.  Abd. 

L.  Yolcatius  Tullus. 


P.  Autionius  Paetus. 

Ex  Kal  Mai.  L.  Flavius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul  C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

M’.  Acilius  (Aviola). 

Ex  Kal.  Sept.  L.  Vinucius. 

Ex  Kal.  Od.  L.  Laronius. 

32  722  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

C.  Sosius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cornelius. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  N.  Valerius. 

'll  723  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  III. 

M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Titius. 

Ex  Kal.  Od.  Cn.  Pompeius. 

**0  724  C.  J.  Caesar  Octavianus  IV. 

M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Ex  Id.  Sept.  M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

Ex  Kal.  Nov.  L.  Saenius. 

29  725  Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  V. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Potitus  Valerius  Messala. 
Ex  Kal.  Nov.  C.  Furnius. 

C.  Cluvius. 

2b  726  Imp.  Caesar  Octavianus  VI. 

M.  Agrippa  II.  ( Lustr .  LXXI.) 

27  727  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VII. 

M.  Agrippa  III. 

26  728  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Statilius  Taurus  II. 

25  729  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  IX. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

24  730  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  X. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

23  731  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XI.  Abd. 

A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena.  Mori.  e. 


L.  Sestius. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

22  732  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  ASserninus. 

L.  Arruntius. 

Censores. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

Paul.  TEmilius  Lepidus. 

21  733  M.  Lollius. 

G.  ASmilius  Lepidus. 

20  734  M.  Appuleius. 

P.  Silius  Nerva. 

19  735  C.  Sentius  Saturninus. 

G.  Lucretius  Vespillo. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Vinucius. 

18  736  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcellinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

17  737  C.  Furnius. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

16  738  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Tarius  Ruftis. 

15  739  M.  Livius  Drusus  Libo. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

14  740  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Augur. 

13  741  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  ( postea  Ti.  Caesar  At  • 
gustus). 

P.  Guinctilius  Varus. 

12  742  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus  Appianti . 

Mori.  e. 

P.  Sulpicius  Guirinus.  Abd. 


C  Valgius  Rufus.  Abd. 


A  C  A.  U. 

C.  Caninius  Rebilus.  Mort.  e 
L.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

11  743  G.  iElius  Tubero. 

Paul.  Fabius  Maximus. 

10  744  Julus  Antonius. 

G.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus. 

9  745  Nero  Claud.  Drusus  Germanicus.  Mort  i 
T.  Guinctius  (Pennus  Capitolinas)  Crisp* 
.  nus. 

8  746  C.  Marcius  Censorinus. 

C.  Asinius  Gallus. 

7  747  Ti.  Claudius  Nero  II. 

Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

6  748  D.  Laelius  Balbus. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

5  749  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XII. 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

4  750  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

L.  Passienus  Rufus. 

3  751  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

2  752  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus  XIII.  Abd. 

M.  Plautius  Silvanus.  Abd. 


G.  Fabricius. 

L.  Caninius  Gallus. 

1  753  Cossus  Cornelius  Lentums. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

p.  c.  v.  c. 

1  754  C.  Caesar. 

L.  ASmilius  Paullus. 

2  755  P.  Vinucius. 

P.  Alfenius  Varus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Seipiu 
T.  Guinctius  Crispinus  Vale 
rianus. 

3  756  L.  A21ius  Lamia. 

M.  Servilius. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Silius. 

L.  Volusius  Saturninus 

4  757  Sex.  iElius  Catus. 

C.  Sentius  Saturninus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Clodius  Licinus. 

Cn.  Sentius  Saturninus, 

5  758  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Magnus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Ateius  Capito. 

C.  Vibius  Postumus. 

6  759  M.  ^Emilius  Lepidus. 

L.  Aruntius.  Abd. 


L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

7  760  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

G.  Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus. 

8  761  M.  Furius  Camillus. 

Sex.  Nonius  Guinctilianus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Apronius. 

A.  Vibius  Habitus. 

9  762  C.  Poppaeus  Sabinus. 

G.  Sulpicius  Camerinus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Papius  Mutilus. 

G.  Poppaeus  Secundus. 

10  763  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  Ser.  Cornelius  Lentulm  Ma 
lug. 

11  764  M.  ASmilius  Lepidus. 

T.  Statilius  Taurus. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

12  765  Germanicus  Caesar. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Ex  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Visellius  Varro. 

13  766  C.  Silius. 

L.  Munatius  Plancus. 

14  767  Sex.  Pompeius. 

Sex.  Appuleius. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xiv.  Kal.  Sept. 

Imp  Caesar  Augustus.  Mirt.  e. 
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t.  o  o.c, 

Tiberius  C^sar  Augustus. 

15  768  Drusus  Caesar. 

C.  Norbanus  Flaccus. 

16  769  T.  Statilius  Sisenna  Taurus. 

L.  Scribonius  Libo. 

Ec  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Pomponius  Graecinus. 

17  770  C.  Caecilius  Rufus. 

L.  Pomponius  Flaccus. 

18  T  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  III.  Aid. 

Germanicus  Caesar  II. 


L.  Seius  Tubero. 

19  772  M.  Junius  Silanus. 

L.  Norbanus  Balbus. 

20  773  M.  Valerius  Messala. 

M.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

21  774  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 

Drusus  Caesar  II. 

22  775  D.  Haterius  Agrippa. 

C.  Sulpicius  Galba. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 

C.  Vibius  Rufinus. 

23  776  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

24  777  Ser.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

L.  Visellius  Varro. 

25  778  M.  Asinius  Agrippa. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

26  779  C.  Calvisius  Sabinus. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gaetulicus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  Cl.  Marcius  Barea. 

T.  Rustius  Nummius  Gallus. 

27  780  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

28  781  Ap.  Junius  Silanus. 

P.  Silius  Nerva. 

Suf  G.  Junius  Blassus. 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

29  782  L.  Rubellius  Geminus. 

C.  Fu&us  Geminus. 

Suf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

30  783  M  Vinucius. 

L.  Cassius  Longinus. 

Suf.  C.  Cassius  Longinus. 

L.  Naevius  Surdinus. 

7.  78i  Ti.  Caesar  Augustus  V. 

L.  iElius  Sejanus. 

Suf.  VII.  Id.  Mai.  Faust.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

Sextidius  Catullinus. 
Kal.  Jul.  L.  Fulcinius  Trio. 

Kal.  Oct.  P.  Memmius  Regulus. 

32  785  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

M.  Furius  Camillus  Scribonianus 
Suf  Kal.  Jul.  A.  Vitellius. 

33  786  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  ( postea  Caes.  Aug.). 

L.  Cornelius  Sqjla  Felix. 

Suf  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Salvius  Otho. 

34  787  L.  Vitellius. 

Paul.  Fabius  Persicus. 

35  788  C.  Cestius  Gallus  Camerinus. 

M.  Servilius  Nonianus. 

36  789  Sex.  Papinius  Allienus. 

G.  Plautius. 

37  790  Cn.  Aceronius  Proculus. 

C.  Petronius  Por.‘;us  Nigrinus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  o.  Toesar  Augustus  Ger¬ 
manicus. 

Ti.  Claudius  ( postea  Caes.  Aug.). 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  xvii.  Kal.  April. 

Ti.  Caesar  Augustus.  Mart.  e. 

Caius  C.esar  Augustus  Germanicus  (Ca¬ 
ligula). 

38  791  M.  Aquilius  Julianus. 

P.  Nonius  Asprenas. 

39  792  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 

L.  Apronius  Caesianus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Fehr.  Sanguinius  Max  mus 
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Jul  Cn.  Domitius  Corluio. 

Sept.  Domitius  Afc r. 

40  793  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Geimanicus  III.  (St 

lus  mag.  gessit .) 

Suf.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Gellius  Poplicola. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva. 

(Kal  Jul.  Sex.  Junius  Celer 

Sex.  Nonius  Guinea  3a 
nus.) 

41  794  C.  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus  IV. 

Co.  Sentius  Satuminus. 

Suf  VII.  Id.  Jan.  G.  Pompomu-  Se- 
cundus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

C.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.  (Caligula).  Ocns.  t. 
Ti.  Claudius  C.esar  Augustus  Ger¬ 
manicus. 

42  795  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  II. 

C.  Caesinus  Largus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (C.  Vibius  Crispus.) 

43  796  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  HI 

L.  Vitellius  II. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (P.  Valerius  Asiat.) 

44  797  L.  Guinctius  Crispinus  Secundus. 

M.  Statilius  Taurus. 

45  798  M.  Vinucius  II. 

Taurus  Statilius  Corvinus. 

Suf.  M.  Cluvius  Rufus. 

Pompeius  Silvanus 

46  799  . . .  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

M.  Junius  Silanus. 

Suf.  P.  Suillius  Rufus. 

P.  Ostorius  Scapuia. 

47  800  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Augustus  Germanicus  IV 

L.  Vitellius  III. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mart.  (Ti.  Plautius  Silvanui 
iElianus.) 

48  '301  A.  Vitellius  (postea  Aug.). 

L.  Vipstanus  Poplicola. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  L.  Vitfcllius. 

(C.  Calpurnius  Pise.) 
Censores.  Lrustr.  LXXIV. 

Ti.  Claudius  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus 

L.  Vitellius. 

49  802  G.  Veranius. 

C.  (A.)  Pompeius  Gailus. 

Suf.  L.  Memmius  Pollio. 

G.  Allius  Maximus. 

50  803  C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

M.  Suillius  Nerullinus. 

51  804  Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Orfitus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  (C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 

C.  Vetennius  Severus.) 
Kal.  Nov.  T  Flavius  Vespasianus  (  tv*. 
tea  Caes.  Aug.). 

52  805  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla. 

L.  Salvius  Othc  Titiantis. 

(Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  Servilius  Barea  Soranus 
C.  Licinius  Mucianus. 
Kal  Nov.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus  ) 

53  806  D.  Junius  Silanus. 

G.  Haterius  Antoninus. 

54  807  M.  Asinius  Marcellus. 

M’.  Acilius  Aviola. 

Eodem  anna  a.  d.  III.  Id.  Oci. 

Ti.  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.  M^t.  = 
Nero  Claudius  C.esar  Augustus  Ge» 

MANICUS. 

55  808  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus 

L.  Antistius  Vetus. 

56  809  G.  Volusius  Satuminus. 

P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 

57  810  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Geimanicus  II. 

L.  Calpurnius  Piso, 

Suf.  L.  Caesius  Martialis. 

58  811  Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germanicus  III. 
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r  c.  u  j 

M.  Valerius  Messala. 

59  812  C.  Vipstanus  Apronianus. 

C.  Fonteius  Capito. 

60  813  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germani- 

cus  IV. 

Cossus  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

61  814  C.  Petronius  Turpilianus. 

C.  Caesonius  Paetus. 

62  815  P.  Marius  Celsus 

L.  Asinius  Gallus. 

Suf  L.  Annaeus  Seneca. 

Trebellius  Maximus. 

63  816  C.  Memmius  Regulus. 

L.  Virginius  Rufus. 

64  817  C.  Laeeanius  Bassus. 

M.  Licinius  CrassQs  Frugi. 

65  818  A.  Licinius  Nerva  Silianus. 

M.  Vestinus  Atticus. 

66  819  C.  Lucius  Telesinus. 

0.  Suetonius  Paullinus. 

67  820  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

C.  Julius  Rufus. 

68  821  Silius  Italicus.  Abd. 

Galerius  Trachalus.  Abd. 

Nero  Claud.  Caesar  Aug.  Germanicus  V. 
( sine  coUega). 

Suf.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Plautius  SHvanus. 

M.  Salvius  Otho  ( postea 
Caes.  Aug.). 

Suf.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Bellicus  Natalis. 

P.  Cor.  Scip.  Asiaticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Jun. 

Nero  Claud.  Caes.  Aug.  Germ.  Mort.  e. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  GALBA  C.ESAR  AUGUSTUS. 

«9  822  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  Caesar  Augustus  II. 
T.  Vinius  (Junius).  Occis.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVII.  Kal.  Febr. 

Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  Caesar  Aug.  Occis.  e. 

M.  Salvius  Otho  Caesar  Augustus. 

Ex.  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  Febr.  M.  Sal.  Otho 
Caes.  Aug. 

L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus  II. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  T.  Virginius  Rufus. 

L.  Pompeius  Vopiscus, 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XII.  Kal.  Mai. 

M.  Salvius  Otho  Caes.  Aug.  Mort.  e. 

A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Augustus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Caelius  Sabinus. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Arrius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marius  Celsus  II. 

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Fabius  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Caec.  Damn.  e. 
Ex.  pr.  Kal.  Nov.  Roscius  Regulus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  Cn.  Caecilius  Simplex. 

C.  Quinctius  Atticus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IX.  Kal.  Jan. 

A.  Vitellius  Imp.  Aug.  Occis.  e. 

Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 
"W  823  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Licinius  Mucianus  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  Annius  Bassus. 

C.  Caecina  Paetus. 

7".  824  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  III. 
M.  Cocceius  Nerva  ( postea  Imp.  Caesar 
Augustus). 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus. 

Cn.  Pedius  Cattus. 

C.  Valerius  Festus. 

72  825  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IV. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  II. 

73  826  T.  Caesar  Domidanus  II. 

M.  Valerius  Messalinus. 

74  827  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

Ti.  Caesar  Vespasianus  III.  Abd. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  III. 

« y 


p.  c  c. 

Censores.  Ixustr.  LXXV. 

Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus. 

75  828  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  VI 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  IV. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  IV 
M.  Licin.  Mucianus  III. 

76  829  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  VII. 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianifs  V. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  V. 

( T.  Plautius  Silvanus 
iElianus  II.) 

77  830  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Aug.  Vllf 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  VI. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  T.  Caesar  Domitianus  Vi. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricola. 

78  831  L.  Ceionius  C^ommodus. 

D.  Novius  Priscus. 

79  832  Imp.  T.  Flavius  Vespasianus  Augustus  IX 

T.  Caesar  Vespasianus  Vi  I. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VIII.  Kal.  Juv. 

Imp.  T.  Flav.  Vespasianus  Aug.  Mort.  e 
Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasianus  Augustus, 

80  833  Imp.  Titus  Caesar  Vespasian.  Aug.  VIII 

T.  Caesar  Domitianus  VII. 

Suf.  L.  AElius  Plautius  Lamia. 

Q,.  Pactumeius  Fronto. 

Suf.  M.  Tillius  (Tittius)  Frugi. 

T.  Vinicius  Julianus. 

81  834  L.  Flavius  Silva  Nonius  Bassus. 

Asinius  Pollio  Verrucosus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  L.  Vettius  Paullus. 

T.  Junius  Montanus. 
Eodem  anno  Idib.  Sept. 

Imp.  Titus  Caes.  Vespas.  Aug.  Mort.  e. 
Imp.  C.esar  Domitianus  Augustus. 

82  835  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  VIII. 

T.  Flavius  Sabinus. 

83  836  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  IX. 

Q,.  Petillius  Rufus  II. 

84  837  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  X. 

Ap.  Junius  Sabinus. 

85  838  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XI. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus. 

86  839  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XII. 

Ser.  Cornelius  Dolabella  Petronianus. 

Suf  C.  Secius  Campanus. 

87  840  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIII 

A.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

88  841  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XIV 

L.  Minucius  Rufus. 

89  842  T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  II. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

90  843  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XV. 

M.  Cocceius  Nerva  II. 

91  844  M’.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Ulpius  Traianus  ( postea  Imp.  Caesai 
Augustus). 

Suf  Q..  Valerius  Vegetus. 

P.  Met(ilius  Secundus). 

92  845  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVI. 

Q,.  Volusius  Saturninus. 

Ex.  Id.  Jan.  L.  Venu(leius  Apronianus) 
Ex.  Kal.  Alai.  L.  Stertinius  Avitus. 

Ti . 

Ex.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Junius  Silanus. 

Q,.  Arv . 

93  846  Pompeius  Collega. 

Cornelius  Priscus. 

Suf.  M.  Lollius  Paullinus  Valerius  Asi¬ 
aticus  Saturninus. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Torquati.* 

94  847  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas. 

T.  Sextius  Magius  Lateranus. 

Suf.  L.  Sergius  PauITus. 

95  848  Imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Augustus  XVII 

T.  Flavius  Clemens. 

96  849  C  Manlius  Valens. 
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»  0  Vi  C. 

C.  Antistius  Vetus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XIV.  Kal.  Oct. 
imp.  Caesar  Domitianus  Aug.  Germanicus. 
Occis.  e. 

Imp.Nerva  C.®sar  Augustus  Germanicus. 

97  850  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  III. 

T.  Virginius  Rufus  III. 

Eodem  anno. 

M.  Ulpius  Trajanus  Caesar.  Ippell.  est. 

98  851  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Augustus  IV. 

Nerva  Traianus  Caesar  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Kal.  Febr. 

Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Aug.  Germ.  Mori.  e. 
Imp.  Cjesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Optimus 
Augustus  Germanicus  Dacicus  Par- 

THICUS. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Sosius  Senecio. 

L.  Licinius  Sura. 

Ex.  Kal.  Oct.  Afranius  Dexter. 

99  852  A.  Cornelius  Palma. 

C.  Socius  Senecio  (II.). 

100  853  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj anus  Augustus  III. 

Sex.  Julius  Frontinus  III. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  M.  Cornelius  Fronto  III. 
Ex.  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Plinius  Caecilius  Secun- 
dus. 

Cornutus  Tertullus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  Julius  Ferox. 

Acutius  Nerva. 

. L.  Roscius  lElianus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Sacerdos. 

101  854  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  IV. 

Sex.  Articuleius  Paetus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitus. 
Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  Baebius  Macer. 

M.  Valerius  Paullinus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  C.  Rubrius  Gallus. 

G.  Caelius  Hispo. 

02  855  C.  Sosius  Senecio  III. 

L.  Licinius  Sura  II. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M’.  Acilius  Rufus. 

C.  Caecilius  Classicus. 

103  856  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Trajanus  Augustus  V. 

L.  Appius  Maximus  II. 

(Sr/.  C.  Minicius  Fundanus. 

C.  Vettennius  Severus.) 

104  857  . Suranus. 

P.  Neratius  Marcellus. 

105  858  Ti.  Julius  Candidus  II. 

C.  Antius  Aulus  Julius  Guadratus  II. 

106  859  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

L.  Tutius  Cerealis. 

107  8G0  L.  Licinius  Sura  III. 

C.  Sosius  Senecio  IV. 

Suf.  ....  Suranus  II. 

C.  Julius  Serv.  Ursus  Servianus. 

108  861  Ap.  Annius  Trebonius  Gallus. 

M.  Atilius  Metilius  Bradua. 

SuJ.  (C.  Julius  Africanus. 

Clodius  Crispinus.) 

L.  Verulanus  Severus. 

109  862  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 

C.  Calvisius  Tullus  II. 

Suf  P.  yElius  Hadrianus  ( postea  Imp. 
Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Trebatius  Priscus. 

1 10  863  Ser.  Salvidienus  Orfitus. 

M.  Peducaeus  Priscinus. 

Suf.  (P.  Calvisius  Tullus. 

L.  Annius  Largus.) 

111  864  M.  Calpurnius  Piso. 

L.  Rusticus  Junianus  Bolanus. 

Suf.  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servi¬ 
anus  II. 

L.  Fabius  Justus. 

112  865  Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Augustus  VI. 

T.  Sextius  Africanus. 

113  866  L.  Publicius  Celsus  II. 
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u.  c. 

C.  Clodius  Crispinus. 

867  G.  Ninnius  Hasta. 

P.  Manilius  Vopiseus. 

868  L.  Vipstanus  Messala. 

M.  Pedo  Vergilianus. 

869  f^Emilius)  iElianus 
(L.)  Antistius  Vetus. 

870  Guinctius  Niger. 

C.  Vipstanus  Aoromanus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  M.  Erucius  Clarus. 

Ti  Julius  Alexandtt. 
Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  Nerva  Traj.  Aug.  Mart.  t. 
Imp.  C.esar  Trajanus  Hadrianus  Augi* 
tus. 

871  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augustus  II 
Ti.  Claudius  Fuscus  Salinator. 

872  Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Augu  ;tus  III 
C.  Junius  Rusticus. 

873  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvus  ( postea  Imp.  Caesar  An¬ 
toninus  Augustus  Pius). 

874  M.  Annius  Verus  II. 

. Augur. 

875  M’.  Acilius  Aviola. 

C.  Corellius  Pansa. 

876  G.  Articuleius  Paetinus. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianus. 

877  M’.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

C.  Bellieius  Torquatus. 

878  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titius  Aquilinus. 

879  M.  Annius  Verus  III. 

.  .  .  Eggius  Ambibulus. 

880  T.  Atilius  Titianus. 

M.  Squilla  Gallicanus. 

881  L.  Nonius  Torquatus  Asprenas  II. 

M.  Annius  Libo. 

882  P.  Juventius  Celsus  II. 

G.  Julius  Balbus. 

Suf.  C.  Neratius  Marcellus  II. 

Cn.  Lollius  Gallus. 

883  G.  Fabius  Catullinus. 

M.  Flavius  Aper. 

884  Ser.  Octavius  Laenas  Pontianus. 

M.  Antonius  Rufinus. 

885  C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

C.  Trebius  Sergianus. 

886  M.  Antonius  Hiberus. 

Nummius  Sisenna. 

887  C.  Julius  Servilius  Ursus  Servianus  lit 
C.  Vibius  Juventius  Varus. 

888  . Lupercus. 

. Atticus. 

Suf.  .  .  .  Pontianus. 

.  .  .  Atilianus. 

889  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus. 

Sex.  Vetulenus  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Eodem  anno. 

L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Verus  JElius  Cae¬ 
sar.  App.  e. 

890  L.  iElius  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  Coelius  Balbinus  Vibulius  Pius. 

891  . Niger. 

. Camerinus. 

L.  Aslius  Verus  Caesar.  Kal.  Jan.  Mort.t 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  Mart. 

T.  Aurelius  Fulvius  Antoninus  ASlius  Cae¬ 
sar.  App.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  JuL 
Imp.  Caesar  Traj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  Mont.  u 
Imp.  T.  JSlius  C^sar  Antoninus  Augus¬ 
tus  Pius. 

892  Imp.  T.  JE1.  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  II 
C.  Bruttius  Praesens  II. 

893  Imp.  T.  A21.  Caesar  Ant.  August.  Pius  III 

M.  JElius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesai  (portea 
Imp.  Augustus). 
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r.  c  u  c . 

141  894  M.  Peducaeus  Stloga  Priscinus. 

T.  Hoenius  Severus. 

142  895  L.  Statius  Guadratus. 

O.  Cuspius  Rufinus. 

43  896  C.  Bellicius  Torquatus. 

Ti.  Claudius  Atticus  Herodes. 

144  897  P.  Lollianus  Avitus. 

C.  Gavius  Maximus. 

145  898  Imp.  T.  2E1.  Caesar  Ant.  Augustus  Pius  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Caesar  II. 

146  899  Sex.  Erucius  Clarus  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severus. 

147  900  C.  Annius  Largus. 

C.  Prast.  Paeatus  Messalinus. 

t48  901 . Torquatus. 

Salvius  Julianus. 

149  902  Ser.  Scipio  Orfitus. 

G.  Nonius  Priscus. 

150  903  . Gallicanus. 

.  .  Antistius  Vetus. 

151  904  Sex.  Guintilius  Condonianus. 

Sex.  Guintilius  Maximus. 

152  905  M.  Acilius  Glabrio. 

M.  Valerius  Homullus. 

153  906  C.  Bruttius  Praesens. 

A.  Junius  Rufinus. 

154  907  L.  /Eli us  Aurelius  Commodus  ( postea  Imp. 

Caesar  Augustus). 

T.  Sextius  Lateranus. 

155  908  C.  Julius  Severus. 

M.  Junius  Rufinus  Sabinianus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Nov.  Antius  Pollio. 

Opimianus. 

156  909  M.  Ceionius  Silvanus. 

C.  Serius  Augurinus. 

157  910  M.  Civica  Barbaras. 

M.  Metilius  Regulus. 

158  911  Sex.  Sulpicius  Tertullus. 

C.  Tineius  Sacerdos. 

159  912  Plautius  Guintilius. 

Statius  Priscus. 

160  913  Ap.  Annius  Atilius  Bradua. 

T.  Clodius  Vibius  Varus. 

161  914  M.  JElius  Aurelius  Verus  Caesar  III. 

L-.  /Elius  Aurelius  Commodus  II. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  T.  AE1.  Caes.  Ant.  Aug.  Pius.  Mori.  e. 
Imp.  C.esar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au¬ 
gustus. 

Imp.  C^sar  L.  Aurelius  Verus  Augustus. 
62  915  G.  Junius  Rusticus. 

C.  Vettius  Aquilinus. 

Svf.  G.  Flavius  Tertullus. 

•  63  916  M.  Pontius  Laelianus. 

. Pastor. 

Suf.  G.  Mustius  Priscus. 

64  917  M.  Pompeius  Macrinus. 

P.  Juventius  Celsus. 

165  918  M.  Gavius  Orfitus. 

L.  Arrius  Pudens. 

166  919  G.  Servilius  Pudens. 

L.  Fufidius  Pollio. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  IV.  Id.  Oct. 

L.  /El.  Aurelius  Commodus  Caes.  App.  e. 

167  920  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Augustus  III. 

M.  Ummidius  Guadratus. 

168  921  L.  Venuleius  Apronianus  II. 

L.  Sergius  Paullus  II. 

169  922  G.  Sosius  Priscus  Senecio. 

P.  Coelius  Apollinaris. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  L.  Aur.  Verus  Aug.  Mori.  e. 

170  923  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

C.  Erucius  Clarus. 

171  924  T.  Statilius  Severus. 

L.  Alfidius  Herennianus. 

1,2  925  . Maximus. 

.  .....  Orfitus. 


926  M.  Aurelius  Severus  II. 

Ti.  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

927  . Gallus. 

. Flaccus. 

928  Calpumius  Piso. 

M.  Salvius  Julianus. 

929  T.  Vitrasius  Pollio  II. 

M.  Flavius  Aper  II. 

930  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus. 

M.  Plautius  Guintilius. 

931  Gavius  Orfitus. 

Julianus  Ruflts. 

932  Imp.  L.  Aurelius  Commodus  Augustus  IL 
P.  Marcius  Verus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  [postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus). 

M.  Didius  Severus  Julianus 
(postea  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.). 

933  C.  Bruttius  Praesens. 

Sex.  Guintilius  Condianus. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  XVI.  Kal.  April. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug 
Mori.  e. 

Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 
Augustus. 

934  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  III. 

L.  Antistius  Burras. 

935  . Mamertinus. 

. Rufus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Jul.  JEmilius  Juncus. 

Atilius  Severus. 

936  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  IV. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus  II. 

Ex.  Kal.  Febr.  L.  Tutilius  Pontius  Ger  - 
tianus. 

Ex.  Kal.  Mai.  M.  Herennius  Secundus. 

M.  Egnatius  Postumus. 

T.  Pactumeius  Magnus 
L.  Septimius  F . 

937  L.  Cossonius  Eggius  Marullus. 

Cn.  Papirius  JElianus. 

Suf.  C.  Octavius  Vindex. 

938  . Maternus. 

. Bradua. 

939  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  V. 

(M\  Acilius)  Glabrio  II. 


940  . Crispinus. 

. /Elianus. 

941  . Fuscianus  II 


M.  Servilius  Silanus  II. 

942  Junius  Silanus. 

G.  Servilius  Silanus. 

943  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodus  Antoninus 

Augustus  VI. 

M.  Petronius  Septimianus. 

944  (Cass)  ius  Pedo  Apronianus. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricus). 

945  Imp.  L.  zElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Au¬ 

gustus  Vil. 

P.  Helvius  Pertinax  II. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Kal.  Jan. 

Imp  L.  JElius  Aurelius  Commodus  Ac 
gustus.  Ocds.  e. 

946  Imp.  C^sar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Augus¬ 

tus. 

G.  Sosius  Falco. 

C.  Juliu'S  Erucius  Clarus. 

Suf.  Flavius  Claudius  Sulpicianus. 

L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus. 
Eodem  anno  a.  d.  V.  Kal.  April. 

Imp.  Caesar  P.  Helvius  Pertinax  Av.  gas  tus. 
Occ.  e. 

Imp.  C-Ksar  M.  Dipius  Severus  Jultanti# 
Augustus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Mai.  Silius  Messala. 
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»  o.  ii  a 

Eodem  anno  Kal.  Jun. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Didius  Severus  Juiianus 
Augustus.  Occis.  e. 

Imp.  C^sar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 
nax  Augustus. 

Suf.  Kal.  Jill.  iElius. 

Probus. 

Eodem  anno. 

D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar.  App.  est. 

194  947  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus¬ 

tus  II. 

D.  Clodius  Albinus  Caesar. 

195  948  Scapula  Tertullus. 

Tineius  Clemens. 

196  919  C.  Domitius  Dexter. 

L.  Valerius  Messala  Thrasia  Priscus. 
Eodem  anno. 

Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Caesar. 

App.  e. 

197  950  Ap.  Claudius  Lateranus. 

. Rufinus. 

198  951  . Saturninus. 

. Gallus. 

Eodem  anno. 

M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Caracalla)  Caesar 
Imp.  Augustus  App.  e. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar.  App.  e. 

199  952  P.  Cornelius  Anulinus  II. 

M.  Aufidius  Fronto. 

200  953  Ti.  Claudius  Severus. 

C.  Aufidius  Victorinus. 

201  954  L.  Annius  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonius  Arrius  Mucianus. 

202  955  Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  Augus¬ 

tus  III. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Aug. 

203  956  C.  Fulvius  Plautianus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta. 

204  957  L.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimianus  II. 

M.  Annius  Flavius  Libo. 

205  958  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Au¬ 

gustus  II. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar. 

206  959  M.  Nummius  Albinus. 

Fulvius  AEmilianus. 

207  960  . Aper. 

.....  Maximus. 

208  961  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augus¬ 

tus  III. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  II. 

•209  962  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitus. 

Eodem  anno. 

P.  Septimius  Geta  Caesar  Aug.  App.  est. 
210  963  M’.  Acilius  Faustinus. 

Triarius  Rufinus. 

811  964  (G.  Hedius  Rufus)  Lollianus  Gentianus. 
Pomponius  Bassus. 

Eodem  anno  prid.  Non.  Febr. 

Imp.  Caesar  L.  Septimius  Severus  August. 
Mart.  e. 

Imp.  Cjesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(Caracalla)  Augustus. 

912  965  C.  Julius  Asper  II. 

C.  Julius  Asper. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  P.  Septimius  Geta  Pius  Aug. 

Occ.  est. 

213  966  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Augustus  IV. 

D.  Coelius  Balbinus  II. 

Suf  (M.  Antoninus  Gordianus  [postea 
Imp.  Caesar  Augustus]. 

Helvius  Pertinax.) 

214  967  . Messalla. 

. Sabinus. 

2'5  968  . Laetus  II. 

. Cerealis. 

216  969  Catius  Sabinus  II. 

’092 


r.  c.  c.  c. 

Cornelius  Anulinus. 

217  970  C.  Bruttius  Praesens. 

T.  Messius  Extricatus  II. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  VI.  Id.  April. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antmirus  (Cam 
calla)  Augustus.  Occ.  e. 

Eodem  anno  a.  d.  III.  Id.  April. 

M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus  Imp.  Cae'at 
Augustus.  App.  e. 

M.  Opilius  Diadumenianus  Caes.  App.  e. 
Imp.  C.esar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Maori 
nus  Augustus. 

218  971  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opil.  Severus  Macrinu  i 

Augustus  II. 

C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Opilius  Severus  Macrinus 
Augustus.  Occ.  e. 

Varius  Avitus  Bassianus  M.  Aurelius  An¬ 
toninus  Imp.  Caesar  Augustus.  App.  e. 
Imp.  Gesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
(Elagabalus)  Pius  Felix  Augustus. 
Suf.  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoni¬ 
nus  (Elagabalus)  Augustus. 

219  972  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela¬ 

gabalus)  Augustus  II. 

G.  Tineius  Sacerdos  II. 

220  973  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela¬ 

gabalus)  Augustus  III. 

P.  Valerius  Eutychianus  Comazon  II. 

221  974  Gratus  Sabinianus. 

Claudius  Seleucus. 

Eodem  anno. 

Bassianus  Alexianus  M.  Aurelius  Alexan¬ 
der  Caesar.  App.  e. 

222  975  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela¬ 

gabalus)  Augustus  IV. 

M.  Aurelius  Alexander  Caesar. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Ela¬ 
gabalus)  Augustus.  Occ.  e. 

Imp.  Cesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex¬ 
ander  Augustus. 

223  976  L.  Marius  Maximus  II. 

L.  Roscius  iElianus. 

224  977  Claudius  Juiianus  II. 

L.  Bruttius  Guinctius  Crispinus. 

225  978  . Fuscus  II. 

. Dexter. 

226  979  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Aiex 

Augustus  II. 

. Marcellus  II. 

227  980  . Albinus. 

. Maximus. 

228  981  . Modesms  II. 

. Probus. 

229  982  Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alex. 

Augustus  III. 

Cassius  Dio  II. 

230  983  L.  Virius  Agricola. 

Sex.  Catius  Clementinus. 

831  984  .  .  .  Claudius  Pompeianus. 

T.  FI.  .  .  Pelignianus. 

232  985  . Lupus. 

. Maximus. 

233  986  .  Maximus. 

. Paternus. 

234  987  . Maximus  II. 

(C.  Cce  Jius)  Urbanus. 

235  988  . Severus. 

. Guinctianus. 

Eodem  anno. 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexan¬ 
der  Augustus.  Occ.  e. 

It  has  been  considered  unnecessary  for  the  objects 
of  the  present  work  to  continue  the  Fasti  beyond  the 
death  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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A.  Allen. 

Atheneum. 

Atramentum. 

Atthis. 

Auditorium. 

Balatro. 

Barba. 

Bendideia. 

Bibliopola. 

Bibliotheca. 

Bidental. 

Riga. 

Bigatus. 

Cadiskoi 

Calamus. 

Calculi. 

J.  W.  Donaldson. 
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Agrimensores. 
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Androlepsia. 

Antomosia. 

Apagoge. 

'Airpooraolov  ypa<t>ij. 
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Census. 
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Comitia. 
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Empirici. 

Episynthetici. 
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latraliptice 

latrosophis,* 

Medicina 

VJediru* 


Methodici. 

Pathologia. 

Pharmaceutica. 

Physiologia. 

Pneumatici. 

Semeiotica. 

Therapeutica. 

Theriaca. 

B.  Jowktt. 

Augur. 

Aulos. 

Auspicium. 

Buccina. 

Centurio. 

Chirographum. 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Cleruchi. 

Coena. 

Comes. 

Commentarius. 

Cornu. 

Corvus. 

Crates. 

Crotalum. 

Crux. 

Cymbalum. 

Music  (Roman). 

C.  R.  Kknnbdt. 

Ecmartyria. 

Embateia. 

’E vocielov  Slier). 

Epibole. 

Epiklerus. 

Eranoi. 

'  E$,ayo>yrjs  Slier). 

'Elmpiasiiis  Slier). 

Heres  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

Nomophylaces. 

Nomos. 

Nomothetes. 

Oath  (Greek) 

O bclas  Slier). 

Parabolon. 

Paracatabole. 

Parakatathece. 

Paragraphs. 

Vhipavoia;  ypa<f>f). 
napavd/xuiv  ypatyf). 
Parapresbeia. 

Parastasis. 

P^redroi. 

Pentecoste. 
ipap/rriKiav  ypaflif 
Phasis. 

Phonos. 

<l>opd?  depavovg,  pcOr/pepivije 
Si'erj. 


4>0opd  rfflv  i\evdtp(i)v. 
Polemarchos. 
Practores. 
Tlpoayioydas  ypaip/j 
Probole. 

Probouloi. 

Prodosia. 

Hpo£to<Popas  Slier). 
Prothesmia. 

Psephos. 

’trevSevypa<pfjg  ypaeftr/. 

’ Vev5oK\r)Tclas  ypaipr,. 
’Pt)TopiKri  ypa(j>rj 
Y.K vpla  Shei). 
Sitophylaces. 

Sites. 

! Zlrov  Slier). 
Sycophantes. 

Sulein. 

Symboleion. 

XvpSdXoiv,  died,  SUai. 
Syndicus. 

Synedroi. 

Synegoros. 

Syngraphe. 

Synoecia. 

Tamias. 

Teichopoios 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Theoroi. 

Thetes. 

Thiasos. 

Timema. 

Tribus  (Greek). 
Tyrannus. 

Xenagoi. 

Xenelasia. 
izevias  ypatftf) 

Xenicon 

Zetetai. 

T.  H.  Key 
Calendar  (Roman). 

H.  G.  Liddell 
Amphitheatrum. 
Aquieductus. 
Lampadephoria. 

George  Long 
Acceptilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acquisitio. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoption  (Greek). 
Adoption  (Roman) 
Adulterium. 


Advocatus. 

Aldiles. 

jElia  Sentia  Lex. 

Affines. 

Agrari®  Leges 
Album 
Alluvic 
Ambitus 

Appellatio  (Roman). 

Aqu®  Pluvis  Arcend®  Aerie 
Arra. 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Audio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman) 
Basilica. 

Beneflcium. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca 
Bona  Fides. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Uessio. 

Bonorum  Collatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Empto* 
Bonorum  Possessio. 
Breviarium. 

Calumnia. 

Caput. 

Cautio. 

Centumviri. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio 
Cincia  Lex. 

Civitas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 

Codex  Gregorianus  and  H»* 
mogenianus. 

Codex  Justinianeus. 

Codex  Theodosianus 
Cognati. 

Collegium. 

Colonia  (Romani 
Commissum. 

Commissoria  Lex. 

Communi  Dividundc  Actio 
Commodatum. 

Compensatio. 

Concubina  (Roman). 
Confessoria  Actio. 

Confusio. 

Constitutiones. 

Cornelia  Lex. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

Crimen. 

Culpa. 

Curator 

Damni  Injuria  Actio 
Damnum 
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•  amnnm  Infectum. 

Oecretum. 

Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio. 
Depositum. 

Divortium. 

Dominium 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 
Donationes  inter  Virurn  et  Ux- 
orem. 

Dos  (Homan). 

Edictum. 

Edictum  Theodorici. 
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Fiducia. 
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Fmderat®  Civitates. 

F  Hildas. 

Furtum. 

Gens. 

He  res  (Homan). 

Ilonores. 

Imperium. 

Impubes. 

Incestum. 

Infamia. 

Infans. 

Ingenui. 

Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio. 

Institutiones. 

Intercessio  (1,  3). 
luterdictum 
lntestabilia 
Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneus. 

Judicati  Actio. 

Juliie  Leges. 

Jure  Cessio,  in. 

Jurisconsulti. 

Jurisdictio. 

Jus 

Jus  iElianum. 

Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 
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Jussu,  Quod.  Actio 
Latinitas. 

Legaturn. 
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Lex. 

Libertus. 

Litis  Contestatio. 

Locatio. 

Magistratus. 

Majestas. 

Manceps. 

Mancipii  Causa. 

Mancipiam. 

Maudatum. 

Manumissio. 

Manus  Injectio. 

Mutuum. 

Negotiorum  Gestorum  Actio. 
Nexum. 

Novell®. 

Noxalis  Actio. 

Obligationes. 

Occupatio. 

Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio. 
Orationes  Principum. 

Orator. 

Pandect®. 

Patria  Potestas. 

Patronus. 

Pauperies. 

P# ;  ilatus 

Per  Condictionem. 

Per  Judicis  Postulationem 
Per  Pignoris  Capionem. 

Pi  gnus. 

Plagium. 

Plebiscitum. 

Pasna. 

Possessio. 

Postliminium. 

Pradium. 

Priejmlicium. 
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Pr®s. 

Ovatio 

Pr®scriptia 

Paludamentum. 

Pr»tor. 

Periscelis. 

Provincia. 

Pinacotheca. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Actio. 

Prodigium. 

Quanti  Minoris  Actio. 

Saturnalia. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  Interdic¬ 

Sella. 

tum. 

Spolia. 

Recepta :  De  Recepto,  Actio. 

Sport  ula. 

Redhibitoria  Actio. 

Stilus. 

Repetund®. 

Stra tores. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum. 

Triumphus. 

Rogationes  Licini®. 

Tuba. 

Rutiliana  Actio. 

Tympanum. 

Sectio. 

Vi®. 

Senatus  Consultum. 

Vinum. 

Servitutes. 

Vitrum. 

Servus  (Roman,  legal  view). 

Vitta. 

Societas. 

Successio. 

A.  Rich. 

Superficies. 

Arcus. 

Talio. 

Atlantes. 

Testamentum 

Atticurges. 

Thona  Lex. 

Basileus. 

Tutor. 

Basilica  (sc.  ®des) 

Twelve  Tables. 

Baths. 

Vindicatio. 

Bridges. 

Vindicta. 

Bustum. 

Vis. 

Camera. 

Vis  et  Vis  Arraata. 

Campus  Martiut 

Universitas. 

Campus  Sceleratus. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Canalis. 

Usucapio. 

Capitolium. 

Usurpatio 

Castellum  Aqua. 

Ususfructus 

Celia. 

Chalcidicum. 

J.  S.  Mansfield. 

Chemips. 

'Avavpaxiov  ypnifirj. 

' AvSpinriduv  oiki). 

Chiramaxium 

Circus. 

Antidosis. 

Clavis. 

Antigraplie. 

'Aiboppps  SiKti 

Clavus. 

Clavus  Annalis. 

Apographe. 

Clavus  Gubernaculi. 

Apoceryxis. 

Clavus  Latus,  Angustus 

'  AnoXd^cms  Slictj. 

Apomosia. 

Aporrlieta. 

'  Airomaoiov  S(ki 7. 

Clypeus. 

Cli  tells. 

Cloaca. 

Cochlea. 

Colossus. 

Columbarium. 

Coma. 

Conditorium. 

Appellatio  (Greek) 

'Apyvpiov  0007. 

'A oeStias  ypaipf/. 

'Aarpardas  ypa<(irj. 

AbropoXiag  ypa<pfj. 

Corbis. 

BeGaubacios  01/07. 

Corbit®. 

Bialtav  01/07. 

Corona. 

B\d6rii  Slier/. 

Cortina. 

BovXctiaeu/s  ypa<t>/j. 

Kaier/yoplas  Alien. 

K.aKOT£XVl&v  Slier/. 

Crypta. 

Cudo. 

Culina. 

Kapnou  oher/. 

Emissarium. 

Xuipiov  Slier/. 

Entasis. 

Xosovs  Slier/. 

Epistylium. 

Cleteres. 

Fastigium. 

KAo— ij;  Slier/. 

Fornix. 

Conculiina  (G  reek) 

Herrn®. 

Kurios. 

Diadicasia. 

L.  Schmitz. 

Diamartyria. 

Agrionia. 

Dicasterion. 

1  Ay  per  f pas  hi  ala. 

Dicastes. 

AgTupnis. 

Dice. 

Aiaceia. 

Eisangelia 

Aianteia. 

Endeixis. 

Alyivr/TZv  loprf/ 

Engye. 

Aiora. 

Ephegesis. 

Alaia. 

Epidicasia. 

Alcathoia. 

Epitropos. 

’AA eKTpuSviav  Ayt&v. 

Epobelia. 

Aloa. 

Graphe. 

Amarunthia. 

'Apirayrji  ypaififj. 

Ambrosia  (festivals). 

Alpypov  ypaejrf/. 

Amphiaraia. 

'Ertupr'/ocios  ypaip/j. 

Amphidromia. 

'lepoaovXias  ypacjil). 

Anakeia. 

"YSpeuis  ypaifrfj. 

Anacleteria. 

rY irofloXrjs  ypaiprj. 

Anaxagoreia. 

Aeinovavrlov  ypaip/j. 
Aeiiroarparlov  yparp-f/. 

Androgionia. 

Anthesphoria. 

Antinoeia. 

J.  Narkikn. 

Apaturia. 

Army  (Greek). 

Aphrodisia. 

Army  (Roman). 

Apollonia 

Araieiiv. 

W.  Ramsay. 

Argentum. 

Fasti. 

Ariadneia. 

Fetiales. 

Arrhephorium. 

Flamen. 

Artemisia 

Lacim®. 

Asclepieia. 

Lama. 

Ascolia. 

Lituus. 

Bofidromia. 

Manipulus 

Boreasmoi. 

llrasiueia. 

Brauroriia 

Cabeiria. 

Callisteia. 

Cameia. 

Carya. 

Chalceia 

Chalcioecia 

Chelidonia 

Chitonia 

Cliloeia. 

Chilian  i 

Codex. 

Congiariuat. 

Consualia. 

Contubema.) 

Contus. 

Conventus 

Cophinus. 

Corybantes 

Gorybantica 

Cosmet®. 

Cottabus. 

Cotyttia. 

Covinus 

Crater. 

Critai. 

Crocota 

Cronia. 

Crypteia. 

Culter. 

Daidala. 

Daphnephona 

Daricus. 

Deikelistai. 

Delia. 

Delphinia 

Demetria. 

Diamastigosis 

Dapsephisis. 

Diasia. 

Dictynnia 

Dies. 

Diipoleia 

Diocleia. 

Dionysia. 

Dioskouria 

Divinatio. 

Docana 

Donaria. 

Ekkletoi. 

Eisiteria. 

Eisphora 

ElapheboL* 

Elcusinia. 

Eleutheria 

Ellotia. 

Epangel.ia, 

Ephebus. 

Ephesia. 

Eponymus. 

Erotia. 

Eumolpidai 

Eupatridai. 

Euthyne. 

Exauguratt: 

Exegetai. 

Exitena. 

Exodia. 

Exomosia. 

Exostra. 

Feri®. 

Fescennina. 

Floralia. 

Forum. 

Galli. 

Gamelia. 

Gausapa. 

Geomoroi. 

G  rammateu* 

Gymnasium. 

Gymnopaidi? 

Gynaikonow 

Haoei.—. 

Harmost®. 

Her®  a. 

IIerm®a. 

Hetsr®. 

Hilaria. 

Histno. 

Hora. 

Horologium 

Horreum. 

Hospitium. 

Hvdriapho. 

Hyloroi. 

Hyperetes. 

Hyporcherm 

Hyacinthii  ■ 

Ina’isurati » 
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(nfai.ua  t'Gieek) 

(noa. 

Inlorpres. 

Isthmian  Game* 
Labyrinthus. 

Laphria. 

Lararium. 

Lautumi*. 

Lectica 

Lectus. 

I.eiturgia 

Lemniscus. 

Ltmuralia 

Lemideia. 

Lernsea. 

Iabellus. 

Libcrtus  (Greek; 

Librator 

Ligo. 

Lima. 

Logogra,  j* 

Lycaia. 

adi. 

i.udi  A  poliinares. 

Ludi  i.apitolini. 

Ludi  Circenses. 

Ludi  Funebres. 

Ludi  Ilonorarii. 

Ludi  Martiales. 

Ludi  Natal  itn 
Ludi  Palatini. 

Ludi  Piscatorri. 

Ludi  Pleben. 

I.udi  Pontificals* 

Ludi  Qusestorii 
Ludi  Sieculares. 

L  upercalia. 

Luperci. 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Lyra. 

Marriage  (Roman; 

Martralia. 

Meditrinalia. 

Megalesia. 

Menelaeia. 

Mensarii. 

Mensis. 

M  eiiso-.  as 
M  stageitite 
Metoikni. 

Metronomi. 

Miraus. 

Missio. 

Mia0o5<rru){  S'ikp 
Ahcrdov  Slur). 

Moneta. 

Mounychia. 

Mouseia. 

Musculus. 

Museum. 

Mysteria. 

Navarchus. 

Naucraria. 

Nautodicae. 

Nemean  Games. 

Neptunalia. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

Nomen  (Roman). 

Nupiapurof  StaipOopas  Ypa'1»] 
Nota  Censoria. 

Notitia  Dignitatum. 
Nundina*. 

Oath  (Roman) 

Opt.mates. 

Oraculnm. 

Oschophoria 

Pale. 

Palilia. 

Pamboiotia. 

Panathensea. 

Pancratium. 

Pandia. 

PanegyrU. 

Panhellenia. 

Panionia. 

Pantomimus. 

Parasiti. 

Partheniai. 

Patricii. 

Pentathlon. 

Perauetiionis  Duumrin 
Peregrinus. 

Pergola. 

Persona. 

Plebes. 

Plynteria. 

Po’moerium 
Pontifex 
Portic  it 


P)  tonum. 

Pa  eidonia. 

Pn  ifectus 
Prelum. 

Proconsul. 

Proedrosia 

Prometheia. 

Proscriptio. 

Protrugia. 

Publicani. 

Pugilatus. 

Pyonepsia. 

Pythian  Game*. 

Quiestor. 

Regia  Lex. 

Regifugium. 

Rex  Sacrificulu; 

Ricinium. 

Rings. 

Rorarii. 

Sacellum. 

Sacerdos. 

Sacra. 

Sacrarium. 

Sacrificium 

Sacrilegium. 

Sieculum. 

Salminia. 

Salarium. 

Sandalium 

Sarracum. 

Sartago. 

Satura. 

Seal*. 

Scamnum. 

Scriptura. 

Sculptura. 

Scytale. 

Seisachtheia. 

Senatus. 

Septimontium. 

Ships. 

Socii. 

Statuary. 

Sthenia. 

Syncecia  (festival). 
Templum. 

Thalusia. 

Thargelia. 

Theatruni. 

Theophania. 

Theseia. 

Thesmophoria. 

Tholos. 

Tithenidia. 

Titii  Sodales. 

Triarii. 

Tribunus. 

Tribus  (Roman). 

Tributum. 

Triobolon. 

Vectigalia. 

Ver  Sacrum. 

Viaticum. 

Viator. 

Vicesima. 

Vicus. 

Vigintisexviri. 

Vinalia. 

Vinea. 

Unguenta. 

Volones. 

Vulcanalia. 

Uxorium. 

Zacoroi. 

P.  Smith. 

Aiclon. 

Aleetryomante  ia. 

Alica. 

Alima. 

Anmentarii  Pueri  et  Puellae. 
Alipt®. 

Alutai. 

Amanuensis. 

Amma. 

'  ApuPiielnreWov  Sfitaf 
Amphora. 

Annales. 

Annona. 

Aretalogi. 

Argyrocopeion. 

Argyraspides. 

Armilustrium. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Aurum. 

Barbitos 

Basanos. 


Cheironomu 

Cheirotonein. 

Cherne. 

Chcenix. 

Chous. 

Chrysenleta. 

Chytra 

Cistophoru*. 

Concha. 

Congius. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus. 

Cubus. 

Culeus. 

Cyathus. 

Doliura. 

Extraordinarii. 

Helotes. 

Hortus. 

House  (Greek). 

Jugerum. 

Libra  or  As. 

Ligula. 

Litra. 

Maris. 

Medimnus 

Metretes. 

Milliare. 

Modi  us. 

Mystrum. 

Pes. 

Schtenus. 

Scrupulum. 

Sestertius. 

Sextarius. 

Sextula. 

Stadium. 

Stater. 

Taberaa. 

Talentum. 

Tetrarches. 

Tiro. 

Toga. 

Tribunal. 

Turris. 

Vallum. 

Villa. 

Villicus. 

Uncia  (weiglt). 

Uncia  (coin). 

Xestes. 

W  Smitx 

Ablegmina. 

Acaina. 

Acapna  Ligna. 

Acation. 

Accensi. 

Acclamatio. 

Achane. 

’A Kor/v  paprupeh 
Acroama. 

Acrolithoi- 

Acrostolion. 

Acroterium. 

Acrotninion. 

Acta  Diuma. 

Actia. 

Actuarii. 

Addix. 

Adeia. 

'ASiKtaf  irpds  riv  Srjpiov  ypa$ i) 
Adlecti. 

Adlector. 

Admissionales. 

Adonia. 

Adoratio. 

Adversaria. 

Adunatoi. 

.Editui. 

jEneatores. 

Eolipyl®. 

Era. 

Erarium. 

E  ruscatores. 

Es  (money). 

Es  Circumforaneum. 

Ails  Equestrs. 

Es  Hordearium. 

Es  Manuarium. 

Agaso. 

Agathoergoi. 

Agele. 

Agema. 

'Aytwoylov  Slier). 

Ager  Sanctus. 

Agger. 

Agmen. 

Agonalia. 

A gonothet®. 


igora. 

Agoranonu. 

Agrania. 

A/pa0iou  Yfxtpf). 

'Aypdipov  /jct/iaXoi  yoo*% 
Agraulia. 

Agretai. 

Agriama. 

Agronomi. 

Agurtai. 

AlKtas  Slier). 

Aisymiietes. 

Alarii. 

'AAoyIov  ypaJiJj. 

'  ApSAtiaeuif  yp/i0l> 

Ambrosia. 

Amburbium. 

’ApeAiou  Slier). 

Amphiorkia. 

Anaboleus. 

Anacomide. 

'Avayuryrjs  Slier). 

'  AvSpairoSiapoli  >pi<pt» 
Anteambulones. 

Antecessores. 

Antigrapheis. 

Apagaloi. 

’A  <t>arol  1)hc(ku. 

Aphractus. 

Apodecte. 

ApopLansis. 

Apohora. 

Apohoreta. 

'Airo<PpaSes  f/pUpa . 

Apostoleis. 

Apotheca. 

Apotheosis. 

Apparitores. 

Aquarii. 

Area. 

Arcera. 

Archairesii 

Archeion 

Archones. 

Ardalion. 

Area. 

Asiarch®. 

Asylum. 

Athlete. 

Atrium. 

Augustales 
Aurum  Con. 

Aurum  L'\s  **  1* 

Authepsa. 

Autonoroi 

Axones. 

Basileia. 

Basternt 

Be»tiari» 

Bibasu 
Be  cos 
B;'Ji®i. 

Bireir;« 

Bomby.  - 
Boonai. 

Botulus 

Buxum. 

Byssus. 

Cacosis. 

Caduceus. 

Cadus. 

Csritum  Tabula 
Calantica. 

Calathus. 

Calculator. 

Calida. 

Campestre 

Campidoctores. 

Canabos. 

Canathron. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum. 

Cantharus. 

Canticum. 

Capsa. 

Capsarii. 

Caracalla. 

Carnifex. 

Carrago. 

Carruca. 

Catalogos. 

KaraAvijcoie  roB  (5<uct/  ypapi 
Cataphracti 
Karaeneoierji  Ypa<f>S- 
Cathedra. 

Cau  pona. 

Ceadas. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus. 
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(Jilta 

Ilestiasis. 

Stola. 

J.  Yatss 

Cochiear 

Heiromnemouef 

Strena. 

Abacus 

Colonia  (Greek) 

Hieropoioi. 

Strophium. 

AloJ'u. 

Connssatio. 

Horoi. 

Suffragium. 

Accnbita. 

C<mi  meat -ig. 

House  (Roman). 

Suggestus. 

Acerra. 

ComfT.Uia. 

Interrex. 

Syllogeis. 

Acetabuh  m 

Corymlmg. 

Lacerna. 

Sumtuariae  Leges 

Acinaces. 

Cubicularii 

Larentalia. 

Supplication 

Adis. 

Cubic  ulum. 

Liber. 

Symposium. 

Acus. 

Cubistcteres 

Librarii. 

Synthesis. 

Albus  Gal  eras 

Culix. 

I.ictor. 

Syrma. 

Alea. 

Curatoreg. 

Loutron. 

Tabella. 

Amentum. 

Cursores. 

Lucerna. 

Tabellari®  Leges 

Amictus. 

Oycla*. 

Magister. 

Tabellarius. 

'Apipirpvpvoi  vriti 

Cyinba. 

Mediastini. 

Tabellio. 

Ampulla. 

Dactyliotheca 

Murrhma  Vasa. 

Tabulae. 

Amphyx. 

Damosia. 

Navalia. 

Tabularii. 

Amuletum. 

Danace. 

Naumachia. 

Tabularium. 

Ancile. 

Decadouchoi. 

Novendiale. 

Tagos. 

Aucora 

Decarchia. 

Novi  Homines. 

Taxiarchoi. 

Anquisitio. 

Decasmos. 

Obeliscus. 

Terminalia. 

Ant®. 

Decempeda 

Olympiad. 

Testudo. 

Antefixa. 

Decemvin. 

Olympic  Game* 

Thensae. 

Antenna. 

Decimatio. 

Opalia. 

Tpavparo;  Ik  rpovola;  ypatpri 

Antepagmenta. 

Deigma. 

AuXlas  yoa<j  A 

Opinatores. 

Triumviri. 

Antlea. 

Orarium. 

Tropseum. 

Antyx. 

Deipnou 

Ordo. 

Tumultus. 

Apex. 

Delator 

Oraatrix. 

Tunica. 

Aplustre. 

Delphis. 

Ostianum. 

Tutulus. 

Ara. 

Demensum 

Paean. 

Valeri®  Leges. 

Aratrum. 

Demioprata. 

Pasnula. 

Valeri®  et  Horati®  Leges. 

Arcus  Triumphaji 

Demopoietos. 

Pagi. 

Valeria  Lex. 

Aries. 

Demosioi. 

Paidonomos. 

Velati. 

Arma. 

Denarius. 

Palaestra. 

Venatio. 

Armilla. 

Diabateria. 

Palus. 

Venificium. 

Asbestus. 

Dianomai. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

Vestales. 

Ascia. 

Aia<payrj  aip.il  x 

Paradisus. 

Umbraculum. 

Asilla. 

Di  macho. 

Parasang. 

Astragalus. 

Diota. 

Paropsis. 

R.  Westmacott. 

Babylonicum. 

Diplithera. 

Passus. 

■flSs  (xaXrdj). 

Baculus. 

Diploma 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 

Alabaster. 

Balteus. 

Diptycha. 

Patronomi. 

Bronze. 

Baphium. 

Diribitores. 

Pausarii. 

Bascauda. 

Drachma. 

Pecuarii. 

R.  Whiston. 

Batillus. 

Ducenarii. 

Pedisequi. 

Amphictyons. 

Arch  on. 

Baxa. 

Ducentesima. 

Petaurum. 

Birrus. 

Duplicarii 

Phaselus. 

Areiopagus. 

Brace®. 

Duumviri. 

Phorbeia. 

Argei. 

Bulla. 

Eiroste. 

Pila. 

Arvales  Fratres. 

Calamistrum. 

Eireu. 

Pistor. 

Atellan®  Fabulse. 

Calcar. 

Eisagogeis. 

Plumarii. 

Banishment  (Greek). 

Calcens. 

Eleven,  the 

Pluteus. 

Boeotarch. 

Caliga. 

EllimeniOi 

Poculum. 

Boule. 

Candys. 

Erabas. 

Pompa. 

Calones. 

Canephoras. 

Emeriti. 

Populifugia. 

Caput  Extorum. 

Capistrum. 

'E^p  '/vci  5Utu 

Poristai. 

Career. 

Capulus. 

Emphrouroi. 

Portisculus. 

Carmentalia. 

Carchesium. 

Emporium. 

Portumnalia. 

Castra. 

Cardo. 

Engktesis. 

Posca. 

Cenotaphium. 

Carpentum. 

r,.aritoi. 

Praecones. 

Cerealia. 

Caryatis. 

Epeunactai. 

Praetoriani. 

Charistia. 

Catapirater. 

Ephestris. 

Praetorium. 

Coactor. 

Cataracta. 

Epibat®. 

Primicerius. 

Conquisi  tores. 

Cateia. 

Epidoseis. 

Procurator. 

Cosmi. 

Catena. 

Epinieleta: 

npo(TTaTt]i  rod  5/jpo e. 

Cuneus. 

Catrinos. 

Episcopoi. 

Publilia  Lex. 

Cuniculus. 

Causia. 

E  pi  states. 

Publili®  Leges. 

Curi®. 

Cerevisia. 

Epistoleos. 

Puteal. 

Decum®. 

Cerachi. 

Epulor.es 

Pythioi. 

Demarchi. 

Cetra. 

Equiria. 

Quadragesima. 

Demiurgi. 

Cheniscus. 

Equites. 

Quadruplatores. 

Demus. 

Cheiridota. 

Equuleus. 

Quatuorviri  Viarum  Curanda- 

Diaitetai. 

Chlamys. 

Ergastulum. 

rum. 

Dictator. 

Cilicium. 

Ericius. 

Quinquagesima. 

Docimasia. 

Circinus 

Erycterei 

Quinquatrus. 

Dos  (Greek). 

Cisium. 

Evociti. 

Quinquennalia. 

Ecclesia. 

Coa  Vestis. 

Excubitorea 

Quinqueviri. 

Eneehyra. 

Colum. 

Exetastai. 

Quirinalia. 

Ephetai. 

Columna. 

Exorais. 

Redemptor 

Ephori. 

Conopeum. 

Fabri. 

Rheda. 

'E\nv\ris  Sheri. 

Corytus. 

Fartor. 

Rhyton. 

Gerousia. 

Cothurnus. 

Fasces. 

Robigalia. 

Interest  of  Money. 

Marriage  (Greek' 

Crepida. 

Fascinum 

Rostra. 

Cucullus. 

Ferculum 

Sagmina. 

Pelatai. 

Currus. 

Fidicul®. 

Sagum. 

Penestai. 

Dentifriciun 

Fornacalia 

Salii. 

Perioeci. 

Delator. 

Forty,  the. 

Saltatio. 

Phylarchi 

Diadema. 

Frumentari. 

Salutatores. 

Pbylobasileis. 

Discus 

Fitllo. 

Scapha. 

Prytaneion. 

Dolabra. 

Funus. 

Semproni®  Leges. 

Scrib®. 

Dorsuarius 

Furca. 

Seivus  (Greek). 

Stipendiarii. 

Ellych.iiun 

Fustuarium. 

Servos  (Roman,  general  view). 

Stipendiura. 

Emblexia. 

Gladiators. 

Sibyllini  Libri. 

Strategos. 

Endromis. 

Gymnesioi- 

Situla. 

Syssitia. 

Ephippium 

Halteres. 

Sortes. 

Tragoedia. 

Esseda. 

Haroastum. 

Speculatores. 

Trierarcliia. 

Expcditus. 

Haruspicos 

Speculum. 

Falx. 

Hectici. 

Stationes  Fisc  . 

R.  N.  V  ORix  jm. 

Fascia. 

Hellanodic®. 

Stationes  Muricipiorum. 

Colores. 

Fax. 

Teilenotami® 
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Stator. 

Painting 

Femmsha 
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fibula 

Fictile 

Fimbri®. 

Flabellunj 

Flagrum. 

Focus. 

Follis. 

Forceps. 

Forfex. 

Forma. 

Fornax. 

f'renunt 

Fntiius. 

funale. 

Funambolus 

Funda. 

I  uscina. 

F  usus. 
Gaesunt. 

Galea. 

Gladius. 

Gubemaculua 

Harmamaxa. 

Harpago. 

Hasta. 

tielepolis. 

Hippoperse. 

Hydraula. 

Janua. 

luauris. 

Incitega. 

Incunabula 

Incus. 

Infula. 

Insigme. 

Instita. 

Irpex. 

Jugum. 

Lanx. 

Later. 

Latent*. 

Latrunculi. 

1  ectistemium. 


Abac  ulus. 

Abies. 

Abiga. 

Abramis. 

Abrotonum. 

Absinthium. 

Acacalis. 

Acalethe. 

Acantha. 

Acanthias  Galeoe. 

Acanthis. 

Acanthus. 

Acanthyllis 

Achalnes. 

Achates. 

Acherdus. 

Acherols. 

Achetas. 

Achilleos. 

Acipenser. 

Acone. 

Acomtum. 

Acontias. 

Acorus. 

Acratophonm. 

Acroasis. 

Acropodium. 

Ao-ostichii 

Acte. 

Adamas. 

Adarkos. 

Aii  ant  on 
on  is. 

*€don. 

^Egyptilla. 

Aeizocn. 

/Esculus 

Afitites. 

A#f«s. 

Agailochoi*. 

Agaricon 

Igasscus. 

K  Z 


!  Libra. 

Limbus 
Line  a. 

Lodix. 

Lope. 

Lorica. 

Lupus  Ferreus. 

MaceUum. 

Malleus. 

Manica. 

Mansio. 

Mantele. 

Marsupium. 

Mazonomus. 

Mensa. 

Mola. 

Monile. 

Mortarium. 

Mystax. 

Nebris. 

Nix. 

Nodus. 

Norma. 

Nudus. 

Ocrea. 

(Enophorum 

Olla. 

Opsonium. 

Oscillum. 

Psedagogus. 

Pala. 

Pallium. 

Panoplia. 

Paragauda. 

Paries. 

Parma. 

Pastophorus. 

Patera. 

Patina. 

Pecten. 

Pedica. 

Pedum. 

Pegma. 


Pellis. 

Pelta. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Pero. 

Perpendiculum 

Pertica 

Petorritum. 

Phalanga 

Phalera. 

Pharetra. 

Pharos. 

Pilentum. 

Pileus. 

Plaustrum. 

Porta. 

Psycter. 

Pugio. 

Pulvinar. 

Pyxis. 

Raster. 

Redimiculum. 

Regula. 

Retis. 

Rudens. 

Runcina. 

Rutrum. 

Sagitta. 

Salinas. 

Salinum 

Sambuca. 

Sarculum. 

Sceptrum. 

Scutum. 

Securis. 

Seri  cum. 

Serra. 

Serta. 

Sica. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Siparium. 

Sistrum. 


Soccua 

Solea. 

Spira. 

I  Subligaculpw 
Syrinx. 

Tasda. 

Talaria. 

Talus. 

Tapes. 

Tegula. 

Tela. 

Tessera. 

Thronos. 

Thyrsus. 

Tiara. 

Tibia. 

Tintinnabulum 

Torculum. 

Tormentum. 

Torques. 

Torus. 

Tribula. 

Tribulus 

Triclinium. 

Tripos. 

Trochus. 

Trua. 

Trutina. 

I  Turibulum. 

I  Vannus. 

Udo. 

I  Vehes 
,relum. 
Venabulum 
Virga. 

Frna. 

Zona. 

J.  W 

Liburna. 

Linter. 

Malus. 


W 
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Ageraton. 

Agnus. 

Agrimonia. 

Agriophyllon. 

Agrostis. 

Aigeiros. 

Aigithalos. 

Aigilops. 

Aigipyros. 

Aigothelas. 

Aigypios. 

Aigolios. 

Aithnia. 

Ailouros 

Aimatites. 

Aimorrhous. 

Aira. 

Aix. 

Alauda. 

Alee. 

Alcea. 

Alcibiadium 

Alga. 

Alisma. 

Allium 

Alnus. 

Alo#. 

Alopecias. 

Alopecis. 

Alopecurus 

Alsine. 

Altercum. 

Alypon. 

Alysson. 

Alphestes. 

Amaracus. 

Amaranthus. 

Amethystus. 

Amia. 

Amianthus. 

Ammi. 

Ammodytes. 


Ammoniacum. 

Ampelitis. 

Ampeloprasum. 

Amphisbaena. 

Amomum. 

Amygdalus. 

Anagallis. 

Anagyris. 

Anas. 

Anaxuris. 

Anchusa. 

Andraphaxys. 

Andrachne. 

Androdamas. 

Androsaces. 

Androscemon. 

Anemone. 

Anethum. 

Anguilla. 

Anisum. 

Anonis. 

Anser. 

Antacseus. 

Anthemis. 

Anthemum. 

Anthericus. 

Anthias. 

Anthos. 

Anthrax. 

Anthrakion. 

Anthrene. 

Anthyllis. 

Antipathes. 

Antirrhinon. 

Aparine. 

Apate. 

Aphace. 

Apharce. 

Aphia. 

Apiastellum. 

A  piaster. 

Apion. 


Aplos. 

Apis. 

Apium. 

Apocynon. 

Aporrhaldes. 

Apus. 

Aquila. 

Arabics. 

Arachne. 

Arachidna. 

Aracus. 

Arbutum. 

Arbutus. 

Arctos. 

Ardea. 

Argemone. 
Argentum  Vjrusa 
Argilla. 

Argitis. 

Atgvritis. 

Ana. 

Arion. 

Arisarum. 

Ar;stcl"chia. 

Armeniaca  Mala. 

Armenium 

Armoracia 

Arnabo. 

Arnoglossm 

Aron. 

Arsenicon. 

Asarum. 

Asbestos  II 
Ascalabotes 
Ascaris.  * 
Ascion. 

Asclepias 

Ascyron 

Asilus. 

Aspalathus. 

Aspalax 

Asparagus 


*  The  full  name  of  this  contributor  13  not  given  in  the  English  edition. 
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nspnodelus. 

Caprea. 

Aspis. 

Caprificatio. 

Aspleniuno 

Capriiicus. 

Assius  Lapis 

Capros. 

Astacus. 

Carabus. 

Aster. 

Carbunculus. 

Aster  Atticus 

Carchariaa. 

Asteria 

Carcinium. 

Astrios. 

Carcinus. 

Astur. 

Card  amine. 

Asturco. 

Cardamomum. 

Atherina. 

Cardamum. 

Atractylis 

Cardvelis. 

At'agen. 

Cardnus. 

At-.alebus. 

Careum. 

Ave  liana  N'tx. 

Carex. 

Augites. 

Caris. 

Aulopias. 

Carota. 

Austeralis. 

Carpesium. 

Autacaates. 

Carpmus. 

Buccar 

Caryon. 

Bilsf.i 

Caryophyllon. 

Balan  as. 

Casia. 

Balerus. 

Castanea. 

Ballote. 

Castor. 

Balsamum. 

Catananke. 

Bambacion. 

Cataractes. 

Baptes. 

Catoblepas. 

Basaltes. 

Catochites. 

Busamtes  Lapis 

Caucalis. 

Basiliscus. 

Ceblepyris. 

Batis. 

Cedrus. 

Batos. 

Celastrum. 

Batrachium 

Cenchris. 

Batrachus. 

Cenchros. 

Bdella. 

Centaurea. 

Bdellium. 

Centriscus. 

Bechion. 

Centrite. 

Belone. 

Centromyrrhiae 

Berberi. 

Cepaea. 

Berricocca 

Cephalus. 

Beryllus. 

Cephen. 

Beta. 

Cepphos. 

Bettonica. 

Cerachates. 

Bison. 

Cerastes. 

Bitumen. 

Cerasus. 

Blatta. 

Ceratia. 

Bleunus. 

Ceraunion. 

Ble'on. 

Cercis. 

Boca. 

Cercopithecus. 

Boit  ls 

Cerevisia. 

Bolb  »i. 

Cerintl  • 

Bom  lylius. 

Cerussa. 

Bunassus. 

Cerylus. 

Bos. 

Ceryx. 

Boscas. 

Cestrum. 

Bos  Marinut 

Chalbane. 

Bostrychites 

Chalcanthus. 

Brassica. 

Chalcis. 

Brathy. 

Chalcitis. 

Bromos. 

Chaleos. 

B'ticus. 

Chalcophonus. 

Bryon. 

Chalcosmaragdus. 

Bryonia. 

Chalybs. 

Bubalis. 

Chamaeacte. 

Buceras. 

Chamsecerasus. 

Buglossa. 

Chamaedrys. 

Bumamma. 

Chamaeleon. 

Bunias. 

Chamaemelon. 

Bunion. 

Cliaimepitys. 

Bupresti. 

Chamelsea. 

Butyrum. 

Charadrius. 

Buxus. 

Chelidon. 

Byblus. 

Chelidonium. 

Cacalia. 

Chelone. 

Cactus. 

Chenalopex. 

Cadmeia. 

Chennpodium. 

Ctecuhum  Vinum 

Chernites. 

Caepa. 

Chersydrus. 

Calaminthe 

Chia  Terra. 

K dXapos  dpwpaTiKOs 

Chium  Marmor. 

KaAapoj  (ppayplrps 

Chium  Vinum. 

KnXa/ios  abXpriKds. 

Chloreus. 

KdA apos  b  va<rr6f. 

Chloris. 

KdXapos  b  ’It'Atnij. 

Xoipos  trordftios- 

Cilidris. 

Chromis. 

Callionymux 

Chrysalis. 

Camelopardalis. 

Chrysanthemum 

Camelus. 

Chryselectrum. 

Cammarus.  p 

Chryselectrus. 

Cancamon. 

Chrysites. 

Canis 

Chrysitis. 

Cannabis. 

Chrysocolla. 

Cantharis. 

Chrysocome. 

Cantharufc  II ,  III 

Chrysolithus. 

Caper. 

Chrysomelum. 

Caphura 

Chrysophrys. 

Capnios. 

Chrysopis. 

Cappi.ria 

Chrysoprasius  Lapis. 

Cavra. 

Cicada. 
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Cici. 

oy.iomyta. 

Cimex 

Cyn  iraistes 

Cimolia  Terra 

Cynorodon. 

Cinara. 

Cynosbatum. 

Cinnabaris. 

Cynopo 

Cinnamomum. 

Cyperus. 

Ciris. 

Cyprus. 

Oirsium. 

Cytisus. 

Cis. 

Dacrydion 

Cissa. 

Dactyli. 

Cisseris. 

Damasonium. 

Cissos. 

Daphne. 

Cisthus. 

Daphnoides. 

Citrus. 

Dascillus. 

Clematis. 

Dasypus. 

Clinopodiuir 

Daucus. 

Clupea. 

Deipliis. 

Clymenon. 

Delphinium. 

Cneorum. 

Dendrachates. 

Cnicus. 

Dendrolibanus. 

Cnips. 

Acvcputita  KepdnmA. 

Cnipnlogus. 

Aids  avOus. 

Cocalis. 

Diospyrus. 

Coccones. 

Diphryges. 

Coccum. 

Dipsacus. 

Coccygea. 

Dipsas. 

Coccymelea. 

Donax. 

Coccyx. 

Dorcas. 

Cochlea. 

Dorychnium 

CoKx. 

Draco. 

Colchicum. 

Dracontium 

Colocasia. 

Drepanis. 

Colocyutha. 

Dromedarius 

Colocyntbis. 

Dryinus. 

Colias. 

Dryocalaptes. 

Colotes. 

Dryopteris. 

Coloutea. 

Drypis. 

Coluber. 

Bbenus. 

Comaros. 

Echenels. 

Combretum. 

Echinus. 

Come. 

Echis. 

Concha. 

Echium. 

Conchylium. 

Elaia. 

Coneion. 

Elaiagnus. 

Conger. 

Elaiomeli. 

Conops. 

Elaiochrysus. 

Convolvulus. 

Elaios. 

Conus. 

Elaioselinon. 

Conyza. 

Elaphoboscus. 

Coracinus. 

Elaphus. 

Corallmm. 

Elate. 

Corallis. 

Elatine. 

Corax. 

Electrum. 

Corchorus. 

Eledone. 

Cordylus. 

Elelisthacu* 

Coriandrum. 

Elephas. 

Coris. 

Elmins. 

Corone. 

Elops. 

Coronopus. 

Empetrum. 

Corruda. 

Enhydrus. 

Corylus. 

Entoma. 

Cossyphus. 

Ephemeron 

Costum. 

Epimelis. 

Cotinos. 

Epiolus. 

Cotoneum  Malum. 

Epipaetis. 

Cottus. 

Epithymon. 

Cottyphus. 

Equus. 

Cotyledon. 

Erebinthns. 
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Eretria  Terra 

Crangon. 

Erica. 

.Crania. 

Erinnus. 

Cratsgus. 

Erinus. 

Crata.gonon. 

’ Kpioit>6pov  Stripe* 

Creta. 

Erodius. 

Crex. 

Eruca. 

Crimnus. 

Ervum. 

Crinanthemum. 

Eryngium. 

Crios. 

Erythrodanum. 

Crocodilus. 

Erythropus. 

KpoKifSeiXos  xloocuoi 

Erythronium 

Crocodeilinm. 

Escarus. 

Crocus. 

Eulai. 

Crocottas 

Eupatortum. 

Cromyon. 

Faba. 

Croton. 

Fagua 

Crystallus 

Far. 

Cucumis. 

Faselus. 

Cucurbits. 

Felis. 

Culex. 

Fel  Terra. 

Cuniculus. 

Ferula. 

Cunila. 

Ferulago. 

Cupressus. 

Fio.it-. 

Curma. 

Filix. 

Curnea. 

Foenum  Gracum 

Cyclaminus. 

Fragum. 

Cycnus. 

Fraxinus. 

Cydonium  Malum. 

Fungus. 

Cynocephali. 

Gagates  Lapis. 

Cynoglossum. 

Galactites  Lapis. 

Cynocrambe. 

Galaxias  Lapis 
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Sate. 

TuXeds  ia-njc  ta$. 
r-iXtoj  KVWV. 

TaXtds  X«oj. 
raXsdj  'P66tof. 
Galiopsis. 
Galium. 

GaJus. 

Genista. 

Gentian  a. 

Geranium. 

Gerar.r«. 

Geteium. 

Gephyllis. 

Geum. 

Gingidium. 

Ginn  us. 

Gith. 

Gladiolus. 

Gians. 

Glastum. 

Glaucium. 

Glaucus. 

Glaux. 

Glechon. 

Glis. 

Glottis. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Glycymaris. 

Glycyside. 

Gnaphalium. 

Gnaphalus. 

Gobius. 

Gossipion. 

Ifcedus. 

HiemachaW. 

llaemadoron. 

Haematites. 

1  lalcyon. 

1  laliieetus. 

llalicacabum 

Halinus. 

1 ledera. 
ltedyosmus. 
Jledysarum. 
Ifelenium. 

]  leliotropi'  un 
lleleborus. 
llsleborine 
i  lei  mi  ns. 
Heixine. 

Hemenix 

If  ».»>.-jv.<tues. 

Ilemerocallis. 

Hepatis- 

rHpaicX«/a  Xlbof 

Ilennodactylus 

Herpyllus. 

Hesperis. 

llieracion. 

Hierax. 

Ilierobotome. 

Himantopus. 

Hipparchus. 

Hippelaphus. 

Hippocampus. 

If  i  ppolapathum. 

Ifippomanes. 

Hippomarathrua 

Hippophals. 

Hippophastum. 

ffippopotamus. 

ffipposelinon. 

Hippouris. 

Hippurus. 

Hirundo. 

Hyacinthns. 

Hyaloeides. 

Hydrargyrus. 
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ffyoscyamus. 

Hypericum. 

Hypoglosson. 

HypolaTs. 

Hyssopus. 

Hystrix. 

fasione. 

Irspachates. 

faspis. 

Ibis. 

lehjufumoB. 

InSicum. 

lnguinalis. 

Jntubum 

I  aula. 

fon. 

I  mia. 
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fsatis. 

Isopyron. 

J  uncus. 
Junlperua 
Jusquianus 
lynx. 

Labrax. 

I  abrusca. 

.  >ctuca. 
Ladanura 
Lagopus. 
Lagopyr.s. 

Lagos. 

Aaydij  SaXdTTioi 
Lamia. 
Lampsane. 
Lapathum. 

Larus. 

Latax. 

Latos. 

Laver. 

Legumen. 

Leimonium 

Leiobatos. 

Lemna. 

Lemnia  Terra. 
Leo. 

Leontopetron. 

Leontopoditun. 

Leopardus. 

I.epas. 

Lepidium. 

Lepis. 

Leucacantha. 

Leucas. 

Leuce. 

Leucoion. 

Libanotis. 

Libanotus. 

Lichen. 

Ligusticum. 

Ligustrum. 

Lilium. 

Linnspartum. 

Linospermum. 

Linum. 

Linum  Vivum. 

Liparseus  Lapis. 

Lithargyrus. 

l.ithospermum. 

Lolium. 

Lonchitis. 

Lycapsus. 

Lychnis. 

Lychnites. 

Lycium. 

Lycopsis. 

Lydius  Lapis. 
Lyra. 

Lysimachium 

Macer. 

Magnes. 

Magnesius  Lapis. 
Magudaris. 

Maia. 

Mainis. 

Malabathrum. 

Malacha. 

Malacia. 

Malseocraneu.1 

Malinothalle. 

Malthe. 

Maloa. 

Malum. 

Mandragoras. 

Mantichora. 

Mantis. 

Marathrum. 

Margarita. 

Marmor. 

Marrubium. 

Mastiche. 

Medica. 

Medica  Mala. 

Medion. 

MelampyTon. 

Melancranis. 

Melanion. 

Melanteria. 

Melanthion. 

Melanurus. 

Melea. 

Meleagris. 

Melia. 

Melia  Terra. 

Melilotus 

Melimela. 

Meline. 

Melis. 

Melissa. 


Melissophyllon. 

Melolonthe. 

Melopepon. 

Memaiculou 

Menanthus. 

Merops. 

Mespile. 

Meum. 

Milax. 

Milos. 

Miltos. 

Minium. 

Minthos. 

Misy. 

Molybdsena. 

Molybdos. 

Morea. 

Mormyrus. 

Mdo oxOoc 
Moschus. 
Muraena. 

Mus. 

Musmon. 

Mustela. 

Myagrum. 

Myax. 

Mylise. 

Myops. 

Mvosotis. 

Myrica. 

Myrmex. 

Myrus. 

Mysticetus. 

Myxon. 

Myzon. 

Napy. 

Narcissus. 

Nardus. 

Narce. 

Narthex. 

Nautilus. 

Nebrii  ss. 

Nepeuthes. 

Nerion. 

Nerites. 

Nitrum. 

Noumenius. 

Nycteris. 

Nycticorax. 

Nymphaea. 

Ochne. 

Ochra. 

Ochrus. 

Ocimoeides. 

Ocimum. 

05. 

(Enanthe. 

OEnas. 

CEnothera. 

CEstrus. 

Oliva. 

Ololygon. 

Olostion. 

Olyra. 

Omphex. 

Onitis. 

Onobrychis. 

Onos. 

Onosma. 

Onyx. 

Opalus. 
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Ophites. 

Opobalsamum. 

"Orro;  M/Jih/tof 

Opsianos. 

Orchilus. 

Orchis. 

Oreichalcum. 

Oreoselinum. 

Origanus. 

Orobanche. 

Orobos. 

Orospiros. 

Oitygometra. 

Ortyx. 

Oryx. 

Oryza. 

Ostracoderma. 

Ostreum. 

Ostrites. 

Ostiyx. 

Otis. 

Ovis. 

Padus. 

Psederos. 

Paeonia. 

Panicum. 

Panthera. 

Pauaver. 


Papil  o 
Papyi-ui. 

Pardalis,  1„  H 
Pardalos. 

Pardion. 

Pareias. 

Parium  Marmcu 

Parnops. 

Paronychia. 

Parra. 

Parthenion 

Passer. 

Pavo. 

Pausia. 

Pegar.on. 

Pelamys. 

Pelargus. 

Pelecan 

Pelecinua 

Peleias. 

Pelorias. 

Penelops. 

Penia. 

Pentaphyllon. 
Pentelicum  Man* 
Peperi. 

Peplis. 

Perea. 

Percnopterus 

Percnus 

Perdicion. 

Perdix. 

Periclymenon. 

Peristera 

Peristereon. 

Persasa. 

Persica  Malt. 
Phagrus. 

Phacos. 

Phalaena. 

Phalangion. 

Phaselus. 

Phasganon 

Phasianos 

Phasiolus. 

Phassa. 

Phellus. 

Phillyrea. 

Philyra. 

Phleos. 

Phlomos. 

Plilox. 

Phoca. 

Phocsena. 

Fhoenicopteru* 

Phcenicurus 

Phoenix. 

Phou. 

Phoxinus. 
Phrygius  Lap  * 
Phrynos. 

Phtheir. 

Phycis. 

Pliycus. 

Phyllitis. 

Physalus. 

Pious. 

Pilos. 

Pinna. 

Pinnophylax 

Pinus. 

Piper. 

Pissasphalte? 

Pistacia. 

Pithecus. 

Pityocampe 

Pitys. 

Platanus. 

Plocimos. 

Plumbago. 

Plumbum. 

Pnigitis. 

Po5. 

Pcec.hs. 

Ptncilus. 

Prasit.es  Lapis 

Prasium 

Prasocuns 

Prason 

Prester 

Prinos. 

Pristis 

Proumnos. 

Prunum. 

Prunus. 

Ps?r 

Psen. 

Psetta. 

'f'niXrb  X/ufpaytW- 

Pseudobounium. 
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I'seudodicr  amount 

Scarus. 

Psimmythion. 

Scepanos. 

Psittacus. 

Scepinos. 

Psylla. 

Sc  hi  nos. 

Psyllion. 

Schistus  Lapis. 

Psylon. 

Schoeniclus. 

Ptarmice. 

Schoenus. 

Ptelea. 

Sciana. 

Pteris. 

Scilla. 

Ptemix. 

Sciurus 

Pycnocomcti. 

Scolopax 

Pygargus. 

Scolopendra. 

Pygnueus. 

Scolopendrion. 

Pygolampis 

Scolopia. 

Pyrethrum. 

Scolymus. 

Pyriiampis. 

Scombros. 

Pyromachus  Lapis. 

Scops. 

Pyrrhulas. 

Scordium. 

Pyrus,  I.,  II. 

Scorodon. 

Pyxus. 

Scorodoprasor 

Raia. 

Scorpio,  II.,  Iu.,  if 

Rana. 

Scorpioeides. 

Ranunculus. 

Scylium. 

Raphanus. 

Scytale,  II. 

Rha. 

Selinon. 

Rhamnus 

Serpens. 

Rhaphanis. 

Serpyllum. 

Rhaphanos. 

Ses. 

Rhine. 

Sesamum. 

Rhinoceros. 

Seseli. 

Rhodon. 

Sicys. 

Rhoea. 

Side. 

Rhombus 

Siderites  Lapis 

Rhus. 

Sideros. 

Rhyta. 

Sigillata. 

Rhytros. 

Sil. 

Robur. 

Siler. 

Rosa. 

Silex. 

Rosmarinus. 

Silphium. 

Rubeta. 

Silurus. 

Rubrica. 

Simia. 

Saccharum. 

Sinapi. 

Sagapenum. 

Sinopica  Terra. 

Salamandra. 

Sion. 

Sal  Ammoniacum 

Sirius. 

Salpe. 

Sisarum. 

Salpinx,  I.,  II. 

Sisymbrium. 

Samia  Terra. 

Sisyrinchion. 

Samius  Lapis. 

Sitta. 

Sampsychon. 

Smaragdus. 

Sandaracha. 

Smaris. 

Sandix. 

Smilax. 

Santalon. 

Smiris. 

Sapphirus. 

Smyrna. 

Sarda. 

Solea,  II. 

Sardonyx, 

Solen. 

Satyrion,  ,  1. 

Sorbum. 

Saurus,  I.,  II. 

Sorex. 

Saxifi  lgum. 

Sparganion. 

Scammmia. 

Spartum. 

Reandix 

Sphacelos. 

Sjihendamnos. 

Thelyptens 

Sphex. 

The  ly  phonos 

Sphyraeua. 

Thelmos. 

Spina. 

Thos. 

Spiza. 

Thraupis. 

Spodias. 

Thraupalus 

Spondyle. 

Thridax. 

Spondylua 

Thridacine- 

Spongia. 

Thrissa. 

Stacte. 

Thus. 

Stannum. 

Thya. 

Stibium. 

Thyites  Lapis 

Stimmi. 

Thymallus 

Stoibe. 

Thymbra. 

Stoechas. 

Thymeliea. 

Stomoma. 

Thymus. 

Stratiotes. 

Thynnus. 

Strix. 

Tigris. 

Strombus. 

Tiktoi  X iOoi. 

Stronthion. 

Tilia. 

Stronthos. 

Tiphe. 

Xrpou0<5j  f icydXti 

Tithymallus. 

Strychnus. 

Topazos. 

Stypteria. 

Tordylion. 

Styrax. 

Tragi,  rantha 

Suber. 

Tragi on. 

Succmum. 

Tragopogon. 

Sycalis. 

Tragoriganon 

Sycaminos. 

Tragos,  I.,  II. 

Syce. 

Tribulus,  I..  U 

Sycomoros 

Trigla. 

Syenites  Lapis. 

Tripolion. 

Sulphur. 

Triticum. 

Symphyton. 

Trochilus. 

Sus. 

Troglodytes. 

Tabanus. 

Trygon,  I.,  II. 

Tienia. 

Tymphaica  Terr" 

Talpa. 

Typhe. 

Tanus. 

Vaccinium. 

Taos. 

Vicia. 

Tarandus. 

Viola. 

Taurus. 

Viscum 

Taxus. 

Vitis. 

Telephion. 

Ulmus. 

Telis. 

Ulva. 

Tenthredo. 

Uranoscopus 

Terebinthus. 

Urus. 

Teredo. 

Vulpes. 

Testudo,  II. 

Xanthe 

Tetrix. 

Xanthion. 

Tettigometra. 

Xanthobalaa 

Tettix. 

Xiphias 

Teuthis. 

Xiphion 

Teuthos. 

Xyris. 

Teutlos. 

Zeia. 

Thalassocrambe 

Zingibens 

Thalictron. 

Zoophyta. 

Thapsia. 

Zygsena. 

Thebaicus  Lapis 

Zygia. 

Theion. 

Zythus 

Thelycraneia. 
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I.  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

1.  AMUSEMENTS, 
abacus,  VII. 

Aoioama. 

A  lea. 

C  alculi. 

Fritillus. 

Latrunculi. 

Par  Impar  Ludere. 

2.  DOMES!:  2  ECONOMY 
Acapna  Ligna 
Acapnon  Met 
Atramentum. 

Baphium. 

Candela. 

Cochlea,  IL 
Online. 

Demensum. 

Ellychnium. 

Fax. 

Forma. 

Fomale 

Fusus. 

Jug-urn,  I. 
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Mola. 

Mortarium. 

Tela. 

3.  ENTERTAINMENTS,  FOOD 
<&C. 

Aiclon. 

Alica. 

Alima. 

Ambrosia. 

Annona. 

Apophoreta. 

Aretalogi. 

Balatro. 

Botulus  (aXXas). 

Calida. 

Caupona. 

Cerevisia. 

Chrysendeta. 

Coena. 

Commissatio. 

Corona  Convivialis. 

Cortina,  II. 

Crater. 

Deipnon. 

Lanx. 


Mazonomus 

Nix. 

OpsoniuiH. 

Pantomimus. 

Parasiti. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Rhyton. 

Serta. 

Symposium. 

Unguenta. 

4.  DRESS,  ORNAMENTS,  &C 

Abolla. 

Acus. 

Albus  Galerus. 

Amentum. 

Amictus. 

Ampyx. 

Apex. 

Armilla. 

Babylonicum. 

Baculus. 

Barba. 

Baxa. 

Birrus. 


Bracte. 

Bulla. 

Calamistn 

Cal  anti  ca. 

Calceus. 

Campestre 

Candys. 

Caracalla. 

Catena. 

Causia. 

Cestus,  II 

Cheirodot! 

Chlamys. 

Cilicium. 

Clarus  Lata*. 
Clavus  Augusta* 
Coa  Vestis 
Coma. 

Corymbus. 

Cothurnus 

Crepida. 

Crocota. 

Cucullus. 

C'udo. 

C'yclar.. 

Dactj  I  i<,  theca 
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item .0  cium. 

Diadeiua. 

Aia0avi)  d*ara 
Diphthera. 

Gmbas. 

Endrorm*. 

EphestriA 

Exomis. 

Fascia. 

Feminalia 

F.bula. 

Fimbria. 

Flabellum 
F  ocale. 

Gausapa. 

Inauris 

Irifula. 

Insti"  a. 

Lacerna 

Lacinite 

Laura. 

Lemeiscus 

Limbus 

Lope. 

Manica. 

Marsupium. 

Monile. 

Mustax. 

Nebris. 

Nodus. 

Nudus. 

Orarium. 

Paenula. 

Pallium. 

Paragauda 

Pecten. 

Pedica 

Pellis. 

Peplum. 

Pera. 

Periscelis 

Pera 

Pileus. 

Redimrculum 

Ricinium. 

Rings 

Sandnliunu 

S<-eptrum. 

Sericum. 

Serta. 

Soccus. 

Solea. 

St  la. 

Strophium. 

Subligaculum. 

Synthesis. 

Talari  a. 

Tiara. 

Toga. 

Torques. 

Tunica. 

Tutulus. 

Udo. 

Velum. 

Vjtta,  I. 
llmbraculum. 

Zona. 

5.  FURNITURE,  &C 

Abacus,  VIII. 

Accubita. 

Arcera. 

Candelabrum. 

Capsa. 

Cathedra. 

Cheiromaxium 

Couopeum. 

Cophinus. 

Corbis. 

Ferculum. 

Incite  ga. 

Incuuabu  la. 

Laterna. 

Iectica. 

Lectus. 

L  dix. 

Lucerna. 

ManVi  x 
Mensa. 

Murrhina  Vasa 
Psycter. 

Pulvinar. 

Pyxis. 

Salinum 
Scarni  am. 

Sella. 

Speculum 

Tapes 

Thronns 


T.ntinnabulum. 

Torus. 

Tripos. 

Velum. 

6.  UTENSILS,  TOOLS,  &C. 

Acetabulum. 

'AlAtptKvireWov'  Senas. 
Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Ansa. 

Ardalion. 

Ascia. 

Asilla. 

Aurum. 

Authepsa. 

Bascauda. 

Batillus. 

Bicos. 

Bombylius. 

Cad  us. 

Calathus. 

Cantharus. 

Carchesium. 

Chytra. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cortina,  I. 

Culix. 

Culter. 

Diota. 

Dolabra. 

Falx. 

Fictile. 

Follis. 

Forceps. 

Forfex. 

Incus. 

Laterna. 

Ligo. 

Lima. 

Linea. 

Malleus. 

CEnophorum. 

Olla. 

Pala. 

Patera. 

Patina. 

Perpendiculum 

Poculum 

Psycter. 

Pyxis. 

Raster. 

Regula. 

Rete. 

Rhyton. 

Runcina. 

Salinum. 

Sartago. 

Securis. 

Serra. 

Situla. 

Trua. 

Trutina. 

7.  WRITING,  WRITING  MATE¬ 

RIALS,  &C. 
Atramentum. 

Calamus. 

Cheirographum. 

Commentarius. 

Diploma. 

Diptycha. 

Libellus,  III.,  IV 
Liber. 

Logographoi,  I.,  II. 

Mortarium. 

Murrhina  Vasa. 

Norma. 

Regula. 

Scytale. 

Stylus,  I 
Tabulae. 

8.  VEHICLES,  EQUIPAGE,  &C 
Riga. 

Calcar. 

Canathron. 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Caruca. 

Cisium. 

Clitellae. 

Covinus. 

Currus. 

Ephippium. 

Esseda. 

Frenuin. 

HuhtmiB 


Harmamaxa. 

Hippo  perse. 

Jugum,  VI. 

Petorritum. 

Pilantum. 

Plaustrum. 

Rheda. 

Sarracum. 

Zona. 

9.  SERVANTS,  *0. 

Agaso. 

Aliptae. 

Amanuensis. 

Anteambulones. 

Aquarii. 

Calones. 

Capsarii. 

Cosmetse. 

Cubicularii. 

Cursores. 

Demosioi. 

Erycteres. 

Fartor. 

Gymnesioi. 

Heiotes. 

Librarii. 

Mediastini. 

Omatrix. 

Psedagogus. 

Pedisequi. 

Tabellarius 

Viator. 

Villicus. 

10  RURAL  ECONOMY,  fee. 
Abacus,  IV. 

Antlea. 

Aratrum. 

Area. 

Catrinos. 

Cochlea,  I. 

Columbarium. 

Crates. 

Culter. 

Dolium. 

Dorsuarius. 

Ergastulum 

Falx. 

Forfex. 

Forma. 

Horreum. 

Hortus. 

Irpex. 

Jugum,  II.,  VI. 

Ligo. 

Mola. 

Mortarium. 

Pala. 

Pecten. 

Pedum. 

Prelum. 

Raster. 

Rete. 

Rutrum. 

Sarculum 

Sitos. 

Stylus,  III 
Torculum. 

Tribula. 

Tympanum,  II.,  III. 

Vannus. 

Vehes. 

Venabulum. 

Venatio. 

Villa. 

Vinum. 

Zona. 

11.  BURIALS,  FUNERALS,  MON 
UMENTS,  &C. 
Cenotaphium. 

Cippus. 

Columbarium,  I 
Conditor  t  m. 

Crypta. 

Funus. 

II.  PUBLIC  LIFE. 

1.  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLIES. 
Agora. 

Archairesiai. 

Comitia. 

Conventus. 

Ecolesia. 

Eccletoi . 

Ephesia. 

Panegyris 


Panicnia. 

Synedroi. 

2.  PUBLIC  GAMES.  Si.tfWS,  B1 
ER'ISES.  fee. 

jEolipolte. 

Agouothetae 

Alaia. 

Alcathola. 

’AAe/crpudmov  dyevv 
Amphiara'ia. 

Aseolia. 

Atellajue  Fabulae 
Augustiles,  I. 

Bestiarii. 

Bibasis. 

Canticuiu. 

Ceroma. 

Cestus,  I.,  II. 

Cheironomia 

Choragus. 

Chorus. 

Comcedia. 

Consualia. 

Cothurnus. 

Cubisteteres. 

Deicelistai 

Desuitor. 

Discus. 

Equiria. 

Exodia. 

Fescennina. 

Funambulus. 

Gladiatores. 

Harpastum. 

Halteres. 

Hellanodieas. 

Histno. 

Hyporchema. 

Isthmian  Games 
Lampadephoria. 

Ludi  Apollinares 
Ludi  Capitolini. 

Ludi  Circenses 
Ludi  Funebres 
Ludi  Honorarii 
Ludi  Martiales. 

Ludi  Natalitii. 

Ludi  Palatini. 

Ludi  Piscatorii. 

Ludi  Plebeii. 

Ludi  Pontificals*. 

Ludi  Quaestorii. 

Ludi  Saeculares 
Megalesia. 

Mimus. 

Naumachia. 

Nemean  Games. 

Palaestra. 

Pale. 

Pancratium. 

Pegrna. 

Pentathlon. 

Persona. 

Petaurum. 

Pila. 

Pugplatus. 

Pythian  Games 
Quinquennalia 
Talus. 

Tessera. 

Tragcedia. 

Trochus. 

III.  GOVERNMENT 

1.  RULERS,  MAGISTRATES  # 

Adlecti. 

ASdiles. 

A  goranomi. 

Aisymnetes 

Amphictyones. 

Archon. 

Areiopagus 

Basileus. 

Biditei. 

Bceotarch 

Boule. 

Censores. 

Centumviri. 

Consul. 

Decadouchi. 

Decarchia. 

Decemviri. 

Demarchi 

Demiurgi. 

Dictator 

Duumviri 
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h  isagvgeis. 

Eleven,  the 
Ephetai. 

Ephori. 

Epimeletai 
Epony  mus. 

Forty,  the. 

Gynaiconomoi. 

duiio.es. 

Interrex. 

M-igistratus. 

Nautodicae. 

Nomophylaces 

Paidcnonios. 

Patronorm. 

Phylarrhi. 

Phy  lobasileis. 

Pi  lemurchus 
Poletai. 

Poristai. 

Praitor. 

Proconsul. 

Quaestor. 

Senatus. 

Sitophylaces 

Tetrarches. 

Tribuni. 

Tribuni  Plebia 
Triumviri. 

Tyraimus. 

Viaticum. 

Vigintisexvir . 

2.  PUBLIC  OFFICERS  ATTEND 
ANTS  ON  MAGISTRATES,  dtC. 

Accensi,  I. 

Actuarii. 

Adlector. 

Adinissionales 

.Editui. 

Agrimensores. 

Agronomi. 

Alutai. 

Antigrapheus 

Apodect®. 

Apostoleis. 

Apparitoreg. 

Archiater. 

Asiarchae. 

Assessor. 

Astynomi 

Boonai. 

Canufex. 

Goactor. 

C  omes . 

Commentarius 

Curatores. 

Diaitetai. 

Diribitores. 

Ducenarii. 

Episcopoi. 

Epistates. 

Exetastai. 

F  rumentarii. 

Gramma  teus. 

Harinostae. 

Hellenotami®. 

Ilyloroi. 

Hyperetes. 

Legatus. 

T.ibrator  Aquae. 

Lictor. 

M  agister. 

Mensores,  I.,  IV.,  V. 
MtVronomi. 

Opinatores. 

Paredroi. 

Pecuani. 

Practores. 

Praicones. 

Pnefectus  Annon®. 

Priefectus  Urbi. 

Propositus. 

Primicerius. 

Probouloi. 

Procuratores. 

Publicani. 

Pythioi 

Quatuoniri  Viarum  Curanda- 
rum. 

Quinqueviri 

Scribae. 

Stator. 

Stratores 

Syllogeis. 

Tarnias. 

Theoroi. 

Triumviri. 

Xenagoi. 

Zeteta 
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'  3.  CIVIL  INSIGNIA,  &C 

Clavus  Angustus. 

Clavus  Lalus. 

Fasces. 

Fascia. 

Insigne,  I. 

Notitia  Digmtatum. 

Sella  Curuhs. 

Virga. 

4.  PUNISHMENTS 
Ceada8. 

Crates. 

Crux. 

Equuleus. 

Fidicula. 

Flagrum. 

Furca. 

Pedica. 

P®na. 

Timema. 

Tympanum,  VI 
Virga. 

IV.  REVENUE,  public  and 

PRIVATE,  &C. 
Apophora. 

Aurum  Lustrale. 

Decum®. 

Ducentesima 

Eicoste. 

Eisphora. 

Ellimenion. 

Epidosis. 

Fiscus. 

Interest  of  Money 
Pentecoste. 

Portorium. 

Publicani. 

Quadragesima. 

Quinquagesima. 

Salarium, 

Sali  rue. 

Scriptura. 

Situs. 

Stationes  Fisci 
Stipendium. 

Telones. 

Telos. 

Theorica. 

Tributum. 

Vectigalia 

Vicesiina. 

Uxorium. 

V.  ROMAN  LAW 
Acceptilatio. 

Accessio. 

Acquisitio. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoption  (Roman). 
Adulterium. 

Advocatus. 

Ediles. 

Elia  Sentia  Lex 
Affines. 

Agrari*  Leges 
Album. 

Alluvio. 

Ambitus. 

Appellatio  (Roman). 

Aqu®  Pluvi®  Arcend®  Actio 
Arra. 

Assertor. 

Assessor. 

Audio. 

Auctor. 

Auctoritas. 

Banishment  (Roman) 

Basilica. 

Beneficium. 

Bona. 

Bona  Caduca. 

Bona  Fides. 

Bona  Rapta. 

Bona  Vacantia. 

Bonorum  Cessio. 

Bonorum  Collatio. 

Bonorum  Emptio  et  Emptor 
Bonorum  Possessio. 
Breviarium. 

Calumnia. 

Caput. 

Cautio. 

Centumviri. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio. 

Cincia  Lex. 

Ci vitas  (Roman). 

Cliens. 


Codex  Gregorianus  and  Her- 
mogenianus. 

Codex  Justinianeus. 

Codex  Theodosianus. 

Cognati. 

Collegium. 

Colonia  (Roman). 

Conimissum. 

Commissoria  Lex. 

Communi  Dividundo  Actio 
Commodatum. 

Compensatio. 

Concubina  (Roman) 
Confessoria  Actio. 

Confusio. 

Constitutiones. 

Cornelia  Lex. 

Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
Crimen. 

Culpa. 

Curator. 

Damni  Injuria  Actio. 

Damnum. 

Damnum  Infectum. 

Decretum. 

Dediticii. 

Dejecti  Effusive  Actio 
Depositum. 

Divortium. 

Dominium. 

Donatio  Moitis  Causa. 

Donatio  Propter  Nuptias. 
Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ux- 
orem. 

Dos  (Roman). 

Edictum. 

Edietum  Theodorici. 
Emancipatio. 

Emphyteusis. 

Empti  et  Venditi  Actio 
Etnptio  et  Venditio. 

Evictio. 

Exercitoria  Actio. 

Exhibendum  Actio  ad. 

Falsum. 

Familia. 

Famili®  Erciscund®  Actio. 
Fictio. 

Fideicommissum. 

Fiducia. 

Finium  Regundorum  Actio. 
Fiscus. 

Fmderat®  Civitates. 

Fundus. 

Furtum. 

Gens. 

Heres  (Roman). 

Honores. 

Imperium. 

Impubes. 

Incestum. 

Infamia. 

Infans. 

Ingenui 

Injuria. 

Institoria  Actio. 

Institutiones. 

Intercessio  (1,  2). 

Interdictum. 

Intestabilis. 

Judex. 

Judex  Pedaneus. 

Judicati  Actio. 

Juli®  Leges. 

Jure  Cessio,  in. 

Jurisconsulti. 

Jurisdictio. 

Jus. 

Jus  Elianum. 

Jus  Civile  Flavianum. 

Jus  Civile  Papirianum. 

Jussu.  Quod,  Actio. 

Latinitas. 

Legatum. 

Legatus. 

Lex. 

Libert  us. 

Litis  Contestatio. 

Locatio. 

Magistratus. 

Majestas. 

Malice  ps. 

Maucipii  Causa 
Mancipium. 

Mandatum. 

Manumissio. 

Manus  Injectio. 

Mutuum. 

Negotiorum  Gestorum  Actio 
Nexum. 


Nc  veil®. 

Noxalis  Actio. 

Obligaticnes 

Occupatio. 

Opens  Ncvi  Nuntialio 
Orationes  Princ  pum 
Orator. 

Pandect®. 

Patria  Poteslas. 

Patronus. 

Paupenes. 

Peculatus. 

Per  Condictionem. 

Per  Judicis  PostulationetL 
Per  Pignoris  Capiouem. 
Pignus. 

Plagium. 

Plebiscitum. 

Piena. 

Possessio. 

Postliminium. 

Pr®dium. 

Pr®judicium 

Pr®s. 

Pr®scriptio. 

Pr®tor. 

Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  Rem  Acu. 
Publilia  I  .ex. 

Pnblili®  Leges. 

Quanti  Minoris  Actio. 

Quorum  Bonorum,  Interdict  us 
Recepta  :  De  Recepto,  Actio 
Redhibitoria  Actio. 

Regia  Lex. 

Repetund®. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum 
Rogationes  Licini® 

Rutuliana  Actio. 

Sectio. 

Semproni®  Leges. 

Senatus  Consultum. 
Servitutes. 

Servus  (Roman,  legal  view 
Societas. 

Successio. 

Sumtuari®  Leges. 

Superficies. 

Tabellari®  Leges. 

Talio. 

Testamentum. 

Thoria  Lex. 

Tutor. 

Twelve  Tables. 

Valeri®  Leges. 

Valeri®  et  Horati®  legts 
Valeria  Lex. 

Vindicatio. 

Vindicta. 

Vis. 

Vis  et  Vis  Armata 
Universitas. 

Voconia  Lex. 

Usucapio. 

Usurpatio. 

Ususfructus. 


VI.  GREEK  LAW 

’A Kof/v  paprvpetv. 

Adeia. 

'Abucias  npds  rbv  btjpov  yoa&f 
Adoption  (Greek). 
Adulterium. 

Aduuatoi. 

’A yeivpyiov  5 tKr;. 

Agones. 

’A ypaepiov  ypatbrj. 

'Aypacpuv  pcrtiXXov  yp~4>j 
Alicias  Sbci]. 

' AXoyiov  ypaebri- 
' ApSXiiattas  ypacpi'i 
’A peXiov  iUr). 

Amphiorcia. 

Anacrisis. 

'Avayioyrjs  ctKT). 

’Ai 'av/javiov  ypacf.fi 
' Avipaizooiopov  ypaiff, 

'  AvbpairdSuiv  Abcr/. 
Androlepsia. 

Antidosis. 

Antigraphe 

Antomosia. 

Apagoge 
’.\<popptjs  blurt 
Apoceryxis 
Apographe. 

' AiroXei^aas  fUn 
Apomosia. 

Apophansis 
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k)>  rrheta. 

Areoaraaiov  01*17. 

Ippellatio  (Greek). 
ArepooTaaioo  ypatpf/. 

'Apyias  ypatpf/. 

'Apyvpiou  61*17. 

AoeSeias  ypatpf/. 

’  Aorpartio  ;  ypatpfj. 
kteleia. 

Atimia. 

ku'-opoA las  ypatpfj 
lutonomoi. 
ii  ues. 

Banishment  (Greek) 

Basanos. 

BeSaitiaetas  61*17. 

Biaiuiv  64*17. 

BXdbrjs  Slier ;. 

BovXevatus  YPaipfj. 
KaKr/yoplas  01*17. 
K.a/cor£Xi'i(iv  61*17. 

Kdxwoij. 

Cadiscoi. 

Xuptrov  SUr/. 

HaraXuaaos  too  Sfjptv  ypatpf, 
YLiiTaoK07r>‘<;  ypaip 1). 

Cheirotonem. 

Xujpiou  Sim/. 

Xpeous  OtKt]. 

Civitas  (Greek). 

Cleteres. 

KXoTrfis  SUr/. 

Coucubina  (Greek). 

Cosmai. 

Cvitai. 

Ivunos. 

Decasmos 
AeiXlas  ypatpf/ 

Demioprata. 

Demopoietos 

Diadicasia. 

Uiaiuarturia. 

Diapsephisis. 

Dicasterion. 

Dicastes. 

Dice. 

Docnnasia 
Dos  (Greek). 

Ecmartyria. 

Eisangelia. 

Embateia. 

*£71/1171/01  SUai . 

Euctesis. 

Endeixis. 

Enechura. 

Engyc. 

’Ei otKiou  01*17 
Epangelia 
Ephegesis 
Epibole. 

Epicleros. 

Epidicasia. 

Epitropos. 

Epobelia. 

Euthyne. 

’  E,i,aytoyfj;  61*17. 

’E^aipsosuij  61*17 
Exomosia. 

’E^o6Ai7s  61*17. 

Graphe. 

'Apnayf/i  ypatpf/ 

Ei pypoir  ypap’j 
Heres  (Greek). 

’E.Taipf/ottiis  Ypapfj- 
'  lepioovXlas  ypatf- 6 
Horoi. 

"Yfipruis  ypatpfj, 

'Yieo6oXr/s  ypatpf). 

Infamia  (Greek). 
Aureovavriou  ypatpr') 
Asinooepariov  ypatpr/ 
Libertus  (Greek). 

Martyria. 

MioOuitreors  61*17. 

McodoO  61*17. 

Ncptc/mroj  Sia-pOopae  ypatpf/ 
Nomos. 

Ncmethetes. 

Oath  (Greek) 

O Inias  61*17. 

Paraboloa. 

Paracatabole. 

Paracatathece. 

Paragi  iphe 
llapavoias  ypatpf/ 

[lapavdptov  ypatpr,. 
Parapresbeia. 

Parastasis 
Pareistr  raphe. 
paow  tieuiv  ypatpfj. 


1  Phasis. 

Phonos. 

j  tP«p as  apavovs,  pedr/pcpivijs 

l  direr/. 

Pdopd  rail /  iXsvdiptov. 
npoayutyelas  ypapfj. 

Probole. 

Prodosia. 

Ylpoeiopopas  Slier/, 
npoararr/s  roS  Sfjpov 
Prothesraia 
Psephos. 

'tevSeyypaprjs  ypapf/. 
'fsvSoieXt/Teias  ypatPfj. 

' Pr/Toptier 7  ypatpfj. 

Xsvpta  61*17. 

Seisachtheia. 

Servus  (Greek). 

Sitos. 

Xirou  SUr]. 

Sulai. 

Sycophantes. 

Symboleion. 

XvpfjiXtov  Sired  SUai. 

Syndicus. 

Synegoros. 

Syngraphe. 

Tiraema. 

Tpavparos  ire  irpovotas  ypatpf/. 
Trierarchia. 

Triobolon. 

Xenelasia. 
a.evias  ypatpfj. 

VII.  TRADE. 

MARKETS,  MARKET-PLACES, 
&C. 

Agora. 

Emporion. 

Forum. 

Macellum. 

Nundin®. 

VIII.  CLASSES  OF  CITI 
ZENS. 

JErarii. 

iEruscatore* 

Agele. 

Alimentarii  Pueri  et  Puell®. 
Apagoloi. 

Argentarii 

Athlet®. 

Bibliopola. 

Cleruchi. 

Carries. 

Calculator 

Celeres. 

Census. 

Cliens. 

Collegium. 

Colonia. 

Curiae. 

Dediticii. 

Demus. 

Eiren. 

Emphrouroi. 

Epeunactai. 

Ephebus. 

Equites. 

Eupatridae. 

Fabri. 

Familia. 

Fullo. 

Gens. 

Geomoroi. 

Gerousia. 

Libertinus. 

Libertus. 

Mensarii. 

Metoikoi. 

Naucraria. 

Novi  Homines. 

Opti  mates. 

Ordo. 

Partheniai. 

Patricii. 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi 
Pelatai. 

Penestai. 

Penmci. 

Pistor. 

Plebes. 

Plumarii 

^.edemptor 

fabellio. 

Tabularii 

Thetes. 

Tribus 


IX.  WARFARE. 

1  MILITARY  AFFAIRS. 

a.  Division  of  Troops,  Officers, 
&a 

Accensi,  II. 
lEneatores. 

Agathoergoi. 

Agema. 

Alarii. 

Antecessores. 

Antesignani. 

Argyraspides. 

Army  (Greek). 

Army  (Roman). 
Campidoctores. 

Catalogus. 

Cataphractai,  I. 

Centurio. 

Conquisitores. 

Contubernales. 

Cuneus. 

Damosia. 

Dimache. 

Duplicarii. 

Emeriti. 

Eparitoi. 

Evocati. 

Excubitores. 

Expeditus. 

Extraordinarii. 

Fabri. 

Libratores,  II. 

Manipulus. 

Mensores,  II.,  III. 

Praifectus  Castrorum. 
Pnefectus  Prsetorio. 

Prafectus  Vigilum. 

Pratoriani. 

Rorarii. 

Speculatores 

Strategos. 

Tagos. 

Taxiarchi. 

Teichopoios. 

T  elones. 

Tiro. 

Triarii. 

Tribuni  Militum. 

Turris,  VI. 

Velati. 

Volones. 

Xenicon. 

b.  Discipline,  Marches,  En¬ 

campments,  &c. 

Agger. 

Agmen. 

Carrago. 

Castra. 

Cataracta. 

Catena. 

Commeatus. 

Crates. 

Cuneus. 

Decimatio. 

Desertor. 

Fustuarium. 

Missio. 

Musculus. 

Oath  (Roman). 

Pagi. 

Palus. 

Pluteus. 

Ponto. 

Pratorium. 

Seal®. 

Stylus,  II. 

Tessera. 

Testudo. 

Tintinnabulnm. 

Tribulus. 

Tribunal. 

Tumultus. 

Tunis,  I.,  II.,  III. 

Vallum. 

Vinea. 

c.  Dress,  Badges,  Reward • 

<kc. 

Aurum  Coronarium. 

Caduceus. 

Calcar. 

Caliga. 

Capulus. 

Chlamys. 

Corona,  I. 

Fasces 
Hasta  l’ura. 


Insigne,  II 
Ovatio 

Paludameucum 

Phalera. 

Sagum. 

Signa  Militaria. 

Spolia. 

Stipendium. 

Torques. 

Triumphus 

Tropaum. 

Virga. 

d.  Armour,  Offensiv ,  end  A 
fensive. 

Acinaces 

Aclis. 

lEgis. 

Anaboleua 

Antyx. 

Arcus. 

Aries. 

Arma. 

Balteus. 

Cateia. 

Cetra. 

Clipeus. 

Contus,  II. 

Corytus. 

Ericius. 

Funda. 

G®sum. 

Galea. 

Gladius. 

Hasta. 

Helepolis. 

Lorica 

Lupus  Ferreua. 

Ocrea. 

Panoplia. 

Parma. 

Pelta. 

Pharetra 

Pugio. 

Sagitta. 

Securis. 

Scutum 

Testudo 

Tormentum. 

2.  NAVAL  AFP.1* 

Acation. 

Acrostolion. 

Acroterium,  II 
’ Appiiepvpvoi  vfjtt 
Anchora. 

Antenna. 

Aphractus. 

Aplustre. 

Biremis. 

Camara,  II. 

Carchesium. 

Cataphractai,  II. 

Catapirater. 

Ceruchi. 

Choeniscus. 

Clavus  Guberuar» 

Cochlea,  II. 

Contus,  1. 

Corbita 

Corvus. 

Cymba. 

Delphis. 

Epibatai. 

Epistoleus. 

Gubernaculum 

Harpago. 

Insigne,  V. 

Jug'im  V. 

Libuma. 

Linter. 

Malus. 

Navalia. 

Navarchus. 

Phalanga. 

Phascelus. 

Portisculus. 

Pr®fectus  Clat  >i». 

Rostra. 

Rudens. 

Scapha. 

Ships. 

Trieratchia. 

Turris,  IV. 

X.  ARTS  AND  SCIEK  C E8 

1.  ARCHITECTURE. 
a.  General  Head 
Abaculus. 
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Abacus,  I  ,  II  II 
Acroterium,  L 
Ants. 

Antefixa. 

Antepagmeuti 

Arcus. 

Astragalus. 

Atlautes. 

Atticurges. 

Camara,  1. 

Caiyatis. 

Columns. 

Entasis 

Epistylium 

Fascia. 

Fastigium 

Later. 

Spira. 

Testudo,  II. 

Tholos. 

Tympanum,  V. 

b.  Public  Buildings,  Places, 
&c. 

Abacus,  IX. 

Amphitheatrum. 

Aquaeductus. 

Arcus  Triumphalis. 
Argyroeopsion. 

Athemeum. 

Auditorium. 

Basilica. 

Baths. 

Bibliotheca. 

Bridge. 

Campus  Martins. 

Campus  Sceleratus. 
Capitolium. 

Career. 

Castellum  Aquae. 

Chalcidicun. , 

Circus. 

Cloaca 
Cochlea,  III. 

Cortina,  IV 

Crypta 

Curiae. 

Emstra. 

Forum. 

Gymnasium. 

Labyrinthus. 

Later 

Lauturrme. 

Moneta. 

Museum. 

Obeliscus. 

Paradisua. 

Pharos. 

Pomoerium. 

Porta. 

Porticus. 

Prytaneion. 

Sacellum. 

Sacrarium. 

Siparium. 

Staticnes  Municipiorum. 
Suggestus. 

Tabularium. 

Tegula. 

Templum. 

Theatrum. 

Tribunal 

Velum. 

Vicus. 

e.  Private  Buildings,  Slurps, 
<fcc. 

Apothnca. 

Armaiium. 

Acrtra. 

Biblit  ’beca. 

Cardo 

Celia. 
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Clavis. 

Clavus. 

Columbarium. 

Crypta. 

Cubiculum. 

Emblema. 

Focus. 

Fornax. 

Fornix. 

House  (Greek). 

House  (Roman). 

Janua. 

Insigne,  IV. 

Lararium. 

Later. 

Paries. 

Pergula. 

Pinacotheca 

Sacrarium. 

Scalas. 

Taberna. 

Tegula. 

Triclinium. 

Velum. 

Villa. 

Vitro  m. 

2.  CANALS,  HOADS,  &C 
Aquaeductus 
Canalis. 

Emissarium. 

Mansio. 

Vise. 

3.  COMPUTATION  AND  DIVIS¬ 

ION  OF  TIMB. 

JEra. 

Annales. 

’A0£Tot  ftpipai. 

’Amj</)pdo£S  fipipai. 

Calendar  (Greek). 

Calendar  (Roman) 

Clavus  Annalis. 

Dies. 

Fasti 

Hora. 

Horologium. 

Lustrum. 

Mensis. 

Nundinse. 

Olympiad. 

Saeculum 

4.  MATHEMATICS  AND  MATH¬ 
EMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

Abacus,  V.,  VI. 

Calculi. 

Circinus. 

5.  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS 
Acaina. 

Achane. 

Actus. 

Addix. 

Amma. 

Amphora. 

Artaba. 

Arura. 

As. 

Chema 

Choinix 

Chous. 

Concha. ' 

Congiarium. 

Cotyla. 

Cubitus 

Cubus. 

Culeus. 

Cyathus. 

Decempeda 
Jugerum. 
lugum,  IV 
Libra. 

I.ibra  I  As) 


Ligula. 

Maris. 

Medimnus 

Metretee. 

Milliare. 

Modi  us. 

Mystrum. 

Parasang 
Pass  us. 

Pertica. 

Pes. 

Schoenus. 

Scrupulum. 

Sextarius. 

Stadium. 

Uncia. 

Urna. 

Xestes 

6  MEDICINE  AND  MED1CA1 
AFFAIRS. 

Arquatus. 

Arteria. 

Cheirurgia. 

Disetetica. 

Dogmatici 

Eoiectici. 

Empirici. 

Episynthetici. 

Hectici. 

Iatrolipta. 

Iatroliptice. 

latrosojihista. 

Medicina. 

Medicus. 

Methodici. 

Pathologia. 

Pharmaceutics 

Physiologia. 

Pneumatici. 

Semeiotica. 

Therapeutics. 

Theriaca. 

7.  METALS 

Adamas. 

-£5s,  I. 

Argentum. 

Aurum. 

Bronze. 

Hydrargyrus. 

Plumbum. 

Stannum. 

8.  MONET 

■iErarium. 

JE»,  II. 

Als  Circumforaneum. 
iEs  Equestre. 
iEs  Hordearium. 
jEs  Manuunum. 

As. 

Aurum  (Greek). 

Aurum  (Roman). 

Bigatus. 

Danace. 

Daricus. 

Denarius. 

Dracnma. 

Interest  of  Moner 
I.itra. 

Moneta 

Sestertius 

Sextula. 

Stater. 

Talentum 

Uncia. 

9.  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  IN¬ 
STRUMENTS. 

Anion. 

hurbitos. 

Boocuta. 


Cornu. 

Crotalnm. 

Cymbal  um. 

Hydraula 
Jugum,  III 
Lituus,  II. 

Lyra. 

Music  (Greek). 

Music  (Roman) 

Pecten. 

Phorbeia. 

Santbuca. 

Si  strum. 

Syrinx. 

Testud ),  I 
Tibia. 

Tuba. 

Tympanum,  I. 

Jh  PAINTIR8 

Colores. 

Painting. 

11.  STATUARY  AND  THE  PA 
TIC  ART. 

Acrolithoi. 

Acroterium,  III. 

Canabos. 

Colossus. 

Sculpture. 

Statuary. 

XI.  MANNERS  AND  CDS 
TOMS 
Aeclamatio. 

Acta  Diurna 
Adversaria. 

Album. 

Chelidonia. 

Corona  Nuptialis. 

Corona  Natalitia. 

Corona  Longa. 

Corona  Etrusca. 

Corona  Pactilis 
Congiarium. 

Cottabos. 

Crypt  eia. 

Hetaerae. 

Hospitium. 

Leitourgia. 

Loutron. 

Marriage  (Greek). 

Marriage  (Roman) 

Mustax. 

Nomen  (Greek). 

Nomen  (Roman). 

Nudus. 

Oath  (Greek). 

Oath  (Roman). 

Opsonium. 

Oscillum. 

Paedagogus 

Parasit' 

Peregrin  us. 

Phalanga. 

Proscriptio. 

Prytaneion' 

Saltatio. 

Salutatores. 

Satura. 

Sport  ulffi. 

Strena. 

Sumtuariie 

Symposium 

Synoecia. 

Svssilia. 

T  ied  a. 

Triererchia 

Triobolon 

Viaticum. 

Umruenta. 

Unas. 
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The  numeral*  indicate  he  page*,  the  letters  a  and  b  the  first  and  second  columns  respectively,  and  the  asterisks,  the  addition* 

of  the  American  editor. 


A. 

A'oaculus,  p.  9,  col.  a 
Abacus,  9,  a. 

Abactio  P  irtus,  47,  a. 
Ahalienatio,  612,  a. 

Abamita,  277,  b. 

Abavia,  277.  b. 

Abav  unculus,  277,  b 
ibavus,  277,  b. 

•Abies,  10,  b. 

•Abiga,  10,  b. 

Ablecti,  427,  b. 

Ablegmina,  10,  b  ;  846,  a 
Abmatertera,  277,  b 
Abnepos,  277,  b. 

Abneptis,  277,  b. 

Abolla,  11,  a. 

Abortus  P roc u ratio,  47,  a. 
Abpatruus,  277,  b. 

•Abramis,  1 1,  a. 

Abrogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
•Abrotonum,  11,  b. 

Absentia,  835,  b. 

Ablrsinthium,  11,  b. 

Absolutio,  551,  a. 

Abstinendi  Beneficium,  498,  a. 
adusus,  575,  a  ;  1069,  a,  b. 
•‘Acacia,  11,  b. 
v Aicatva ,  11,  b. 

•Acalethe,  11,  b 
'Acantha,  11,  b. 

•Acantlrias  Galeos,  11,  b. 
•Acanthis,  12,  a. 

Acanthus,  12,  a. 

•Acanthyllis,  12,  a. 

Acapna  Ligna,  12,  a 
Akutiov,  12,  a. 

'A Karos,  12.  a. 

Accensi,  12,  b. 

Acceptilatio,  12,  b. 

Accessio,  12,  b. 

Aculamatio,  13,  a. 

Accubita,  13,  a. 

Accubitalia,  13,  a. 

Accubitoria,  940,  a. 

Accusatio,  320,  b  ;  552,  a. 
Accusator,  20,  a  ;  552,  a. 
Acerra,  13,  a. 

Acetabulum,  13,  b ;  889,  b. 
Acetum,  14,  a  ;  1053,  b. 
*Achaines,  14,  a. 

'Axdi'»7>  14,  a. 

•Agnates,  14,  a. 

•Acherdus,  14,  b. 

•Acherols,  14,  b. 

‘Achetas,  14,  b. 

•Achilleos,  14.  b. 

’A xiro)v,  1024,  a. 

Acies,  488,  b. 

Acilia  Lex,  834,  a. 

Acilia  Calpumia  Lex,  46,  b. 
Acinaces,  14,  b. 

•Acipenser,  i5,  a. 

Acisculus,  112,  b. 

Aclis,  15,  b. 

"A K/jUtiv,  534,  a. 

Icna,  Acnua,  15,  b. 

AKUKrj,  488,  b. 

Axoijr  paprvpciv,  15,  b. 

'Astav,  489,  b. 

*  A  rone,  15,  b. 

•Acomtum,  15,  b 
•Acontias,  15,  b. 

'K.k6vtlov,  489,  b. 

•Acorus,  15,  b. 

Acquisitio,  15,  b. 

Acquisitiones  Civiles,  375,  a. 
Acquisitiones  Naturales,  375, a. 
'  A<pdnapa,  274,  a;  343,  a. 
’Axp aric-pdj,  274,  a  ;  343,  a. 
•Acratophoium,  15,  b. 
Acroama,  16,  a. 

•Acroasis,  16,  r. 

Axottepuia,  62,  a. 

AkooXiBiu.  16.  a  ;  916,  b 
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’AicpoQviriov,  449,  a. 
•Acropodium,  16,  a. 

Acropolis,  1027,  a. 
•Acrostichis,  16,  a. 

'  A<pnor6Xiov,  16,  a. 
’Axpoordprov,  449,  a. 
Acroterium,  16,  a  ;  842,  a. 
’A/cp odivtov,  16,  b. 

Acta  Diuma,  16,  b. 

Acta  Senatus,  16,  b. 

•Acte,  16,  b. 

”A  KTia,  16,  b. 

Actio,  16,  b. 

“  Albi  Corrupti,  42,  a. 

“  Aquae  Pluviae  Arcendae, 
76,  a. 

“  Arbitraria,  17,  b. 

“  Bonae  Fidei,  17,  b. 

“  Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum, 
164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

“  Certi,  Incerti,  234,  a. 

“  Civilis,  17,  b. 

Commodati,  298,  b. 
Communi  Bividundo, 
298,  b. 

••  Confessoria,  302,  b. 

“  Damn!  Injuria  Dati,  337, 
a. 

“  Dejecti  Effusive,  342,  a ; 
1049,  b. 

“  Depensi,  542,  a. 

“  Depositi,  350,  a. 

“  Directa,  17,  b. 

“  De  Dolo  Malo,  326,  a. 

Einti  et  Venditi,  403,  a. 
“  Exercitoria,  425,  a. 

“  Ad  Exhibendum,  425,  a. 
“  Extraordinaria,  17,  b. 

“  Familiae  Erciscundae, 
430,  b. 

“  Fictitia,  17,  b. 

“  Fiduciaria,  443,  a. 

“  Finium  Regundorum, 
444,  a. 

“  Furti,  463,  b. 

“  Honoraria,  17,  b. 

“  Hypothecaria,  776,  b. 

“  Inanis,  17,  b. 

“  Injuriamm,  539,  b  ; 
1040.  b. 

“  Instit.  .r»a,  540,  b. 

“  Institutoria,  542,  a. 

“  Inutilis,  17,  b. 

“  Judicati,  554,  a. 

“  Quod  Jussu,  562,  b. 

“  Legis  Aquiliae,  337,  a. 

“  Locati  et  Conducfi,  595, 

a, 

“  Mandati,  6)2,  b. 

“  Mixta,  17,  b. 

“  Mutui,  651,  a. 

“  Negativa,  302,  b. 

“  Negatoria.  302,  b. 

“  Negotiorum  Gestorum, 
655  a. 

“  Noxalis,  666,  b. 

“  Ordinaria,  17,  b. 

“  De  Pauperie,  748,  a. 

“  De  Peculio,  884,  a. 

“  Perpetua,  18,  a. 

“  Persecutoria,  17,  b. 

“  Pignoraticia,  776,  b. 

“  Poenalis,  17,  b. 

“  Popularis,  1050,  a. 

“  rraejudicialis,  804,  a. 

“  Pretoria.  i7,  j. 

“  Prosecutoria,  17,  b. 

“  Publiciana  in  Rem,  822, 

b. 

“  Quanti  Minoris,  829,  b. 
“  Rationibus  Distrahen- 
dis,  1030,  a. 

“  De  Recepto,  832,  a. 

“  RedLibitoria  832,  b. 

“  Rei  TTxori®  or  Dotis,  380, 


Actio  Rescissoria,  542,  a. 

“  Restitutoria,  542,  a. 

“  Rutiliana,  842,  b. 

“  Sepulchri  Violati,  462, 
a ;  1049,  b. 

“  Servians,  776,  b. 

“  Pro  Socio,  902,  b. 

“  Stricti  Juris,  17,  b 
“  Temporalis,  18,  a. 

“  Tributoria,  884,  a. 

*•  Tutelffi,  1030,  a. 

“  Verso  in  Rem,  884,  a. 

“  Utilis,  17,  b. 

“  Vulgaris,  17,  b. 

Actor,  20,  a. 

Actors,  505,  b. 

Actuaries  Naves,  891,  a. 
Actuarii,  20,  b. 

Actus,  20,  b  ;  1041,  b. 

“  Quadratus,  20,  b. 

“  Servitus,  879,  a. 

Acus,  20,  b. 

Adamas,  1059,  b. 

•Adamas,  21,  a. 

•Adarkes,  21,  b. 

Adcrescendi  Jure,  499,  b 
Addico,  559,  b. 

Addicti,  656,  b. 

Addictio,  559,  b. 

"AiSilis,  21,  b. 

"ASeta,  21,  b. 

' AdcXtpiSobSi  495,  a. 

'A6tX<p6s,  495,  a. 

Ademptio,  575,  a. 

Adfines,  30,  b. 

Adfinitas,  30,  b. 

Adgnati,  277,  a. 

Adgnatio,  277,  a. 

•Adianton,  21,  b. 

'ASiKtaf  i Tpds  rdv  irjpoir  vpadrj, 
21,  b. 

Aditio  Hereditatis,  500,  b. 
Adjudicatio,  19,  b. 

Adlecti,  21,  b. 

Adlector,  21,  b. 

Admissionales,  22,  a. 
Adolescentes,  537,  b. 

’A duhua,  22,  a. 

•Adonis,  22,  a. 

Adoption  (Greek),  22,  a. 
Adoption  (Roman),  22,  b. 
Adoratio,  23,  a. 

Adrogatio,  22,  b. 

Adscripti  Gleb®,  886,  a. 
Adscriptitii,  801,  a. 

Adscriptivi,  12,  b. 

Adscrtor,  115,  b. 

Adseasor,  115,  b. 

Adsti’pulatio,  673,  a. 
Adstipulator,  541,  b  ;  673,  a. 
Adulterium,  23,  b. 

Adversaria,  24,  a. 

Adversarius,  20,  a. 

Adulti,  537,  b. 

’A Svvarot,  24,  a. 

Advocatus,  24,  a. 

”A Svtov,  958,  b. 

Adytum,  958,  b. 

Eacia,  39,  b. 

Ebutia  Lex,  It,  a  j  389,  t ; 
581,  a. 

Edes,  455,  a  ;  515,  b  ,  957,  b 
Ediles,  24,  b. 

JEditui,  26,  a. 

Editimi,  26,  a. 

Editumi,  26,  a. 

•Afidon,  26,  a. 

Egis,  26,  a. 

•Egyptilla,  27,  b. 

'AuQvyia,  134,  b. 

’A tiaiTot,  818,  a. 

.Elia  Lex,  581,  a. 

.Elia  Sentia  Lex,  27,  b;  616,  a. 
.Emilia  Lex,  581,  a. 

“  Baebia  Lex,  46,  b  ;  581, 
b ;  582,  b. 


Emilia  I.epidi  Lex,  934,  b 
“  Scauri  Lex,  934,  b. 

Eneatores,  28,  a. 

Enei  Nummi,  29,  b. 
Eolipylse,  28,  a. 

Era,  28,  a. 

Erarii,  28,  a. 

“  Prsefecti,  28,  t>. 

“  Tribuni,  28,  b ;  998,  k 

Erarium,  28,  b 

“  Militare,  28,  b. 

“  Sanctius,  28,  b 

“  Sanctum,  28,  b 

Erei  Nummi,  29,  b. 
Eruscatores,  29,  a. 

Es,  29,  a. 

“  (Money),  29,  b. 

“  Egineticum,  177,  a 
“  Alienum,  29,  b. 

“  Circumforaneum,  30,  * 

“  Corinthiacum,  176,  *> 

“  Deliacum,  177,  a. 

“  Equestre,  30,  a;  415,  a. 

“  Grave,  29,  b  ,  110,  b. 

“  Hordearium  or  Hc-h  ar 
um,  30,  a  ;  4)5,  a 
“  Militare,  28,  e. 

“  Manuarium,  30,  > 

“  Uxorium,  1070,  a. 
•Esculus,  30,  a. 

Estiv®  Ferias,  437,  a 
Esymnetes,  41,  a. 

•ADtites,  30,  b- 
•AStos,  30,  b. 

’Arrdj,  433,  b. 

’A/roupa,  433,  u. 

"Atxoon,  27,  t). 

Affines,  30,  b. 

Affinitas,  30,  b. 

"AyaXpn,  914,  a  ;  916,  k 
•Agalochon,  31,  a. 

’A yapiov  yoa<pf/,  618,  » 
•Agaracon,  31,  a. 

Agaso,  31,  a. 

•Agasseus,  31,  a. 

'AyaQoipyoi,  31,  a. 
’AyeXdaroi,  31,  a. 

’AyeXartis,  31,  a. 

'AyiXt/,  31,  a. 

Agema,  31,  a. 

’A yewpyiov  Hkij,  31,  b. 

Ager,  35,  a  ;  798,  b. 

“  Arcifinalis,  39,  a. 

“  Arcifinius,  39,  a. 

“  Assignatus,  35,  b. 

“  Concessus,  35,  b. 

“  Decumanus,  38,  a 
“  Effatus.  789,  b. 

“  Emphyteusis,  38,  a. 

“  Emphyteuticarius,  38,  . 
401,  a. 

“  Limitatus,  35,  h  ;  39,  k 
“  Occupatorius,  35,  b 
“  Privatus,  34,  h 
“  Publicus,  34  ;  798,  b. 

“  Qusestorius,  35,  b. 

“  Religiosus,  34,  b. 

“  Sacer,  34,  b. 

“  Sanctus,  31,  b. 

“  Scripturarius,  859,  b. 

“  Vectigalis,  38,  a  ,  <01,  t 
•Agera'on,  31,  b. 

' Ay 216,  b. 

'Ayr/rdpia,  216,  b. 

Agger,  31,  b. 

Agitator,  256,  a. 

'AyXata,  246,  b. 

Agmen,  32,  a. 

“  Pilatum,  32,  a. 

“  Quadratum,  32  A 
Agnati,  277,  a  ;  499,  a 
Agnatio,  277,  a. 

Agnomen,  661,  a. 

•Agnus,  32,  a. 

Agonales,  850,  a. 

Agonalia,  32,  b. 
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tgonia,  S'.  j 
igonenses,  850,  i. 

Vgonium.  32,  b 
Ayo.vup\ai,  33,  a. 

A)  C>ve s,  358,  a. 

“  dripriroi,  32,  b;  982,  a. 
“  Tiptirot,  32,  b ;  982,  a. 
A  ytovioral  119,  a. 

A}  wvodticai,  33,  a. 
kyiovodirai,  33,  a. 

Ayood,  33,  a. 

A)  opd  irA t'idovira,  33,  t ;  361 ,  b. 
Agoranomi,  33,  b 
Agrania,  33  5. 

Aypa<piov  ypacpfj,  33,  b. 

A )OuCioi  vdpoi,  663,  a. 
Aypdpov  perdXXov  ypa<pfj,  33, 
b. ' 

Agrari®  Leges,  33,  b. 

Agraulia,  38,  a. 

’Ayptrai,  38,  a. 

Agriania,  38,  a. 

Agrimensores,  38,  a. 
‘Agrimonia,  39,  a. 

’A ypidvia,  39,  a. 
'Agriophyllou.  39,  a. 

Agrouomi,  39,  a. 

'Agrostis,  39,  a. 

’Ayporepas  dvcrta,  39,  b. 

’A ypviTvls,  39,  b. 

’Ayvppdst  395,  b. 

’A yvprai,  39,  b. 

Ahenatores,  28,  a. 

A laKCta,  39,  b. 

A Idvreia,  39,  b. 

Alxpi),  488,  b. 

AixMo<t>dpoi,  488,  b. 

A/Was  SiKr),  40,  a. 

"AikXov,  A'ikXov,  40,  b. 
*Aigeiros,  39,  b. 

Alyixopeis,  1003,  a. 

'Aigilops,  40,  a. 

Kiyivrjriov  ioprij,  40,  b. 
AlyioxoSi  26,  a. 

*Aigi  pyres,  40,  a. 

Alyif,  26,  a. 

'Aigithalos,  40,  a. 

'Aigothelas,  40,  a. 

Aigolios,  40,  a. 

Aigypios,  40,  a. 

*Ailouros,  40,  b. 

'Aimatites,  40,  b. 

*A [popfiovs,  41,  a. 

Alvivpara,  940,  a. 

*Aira,  41,  a. 

Alovpv>)rt)s,  41,  a  ;  33,  a. 

A  (won  or  ’E dpa,  41,  a. 
'Aithuia,  40,  b. 

*Aix,  40,  b. 

Ala,  42,  a. 

Alabaster,  41,  b. 

Alabastra,  41,  b. 

Alabastri,  41,  b. 

Alabastrites,  41,  b. 

’AA ala,  42,  a. 

Alarii,  42,  a. 

'Alauda,  42,  a. 

Albarium  Opus,  736,  a. 
Albogalerus,  42,  a. 

Album,  42,  a. 

“  Decurionum,  42,  a 
“  Judicum,  553,  b. 

“  Senatorum,  42,  a. 
Albus  Galerus,  42,  a. 

’AA icadola,  42,  a. 

'Alee,  42,  a. 

*Alcea,  42,  a. 

*Alcibiadium,  42,  a. 

Alea,  42,  b. 

Aleator,  42,  b. 

'Alectur,  43,  a. 

Aleo,  42,  b. 

' AXcKTpvofiavTtia,  43,  a. 
'AXeKTpvovopaxtch  43,  a 
’ AXsKTpvdvuiv  dycov,  43,  a. 
'AXthrrai,  44,  a. 

‘AXenrrijpiov,  44,  a. 

’AAtjrts,  41,  a. 

‘Alga,  43,  a. 

Aiica,  43,  a. 

’AAt pa  or  ”AA ipof  rpo<j  f),  43,  b. 
Alimentarii  Pueri  et  Puellae, 
43,  b. 

Alio  Die,  126,  *. 

Alipt*,  44,  a. 

'Aliss.a,  44,  a. 

’AAA as,  167,  b. 

‘Allium,  44,  a. 

Alluvio,  44.  b. 

'Alnus,  41.  b 
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AAfia,  45,  a. 

AXoyiov  ypatptf),  45,  a. 

*Aloe,  44,  b. 

‘Alopecias,  45,  a. 

'Alopecis,  45,  a 
'Alopecurus,  45,  a. 
’AX<peol6oiai,  378,  b 
'Alphestes,  45,  a. 

'Alsine,  45,  a. 

Altar,  76,  b. 

Altare,  76,  b. 

'Altercum,  45,  a. 

Altius  non  Tollendi  Servitus, 
878,  i 

'Alum,  45,  a. 

"AXvois,  224,  b. 

Aluta,  190,  a. 

’AAti rat,  45,  b  ;  683,  a. 

’AA \iTdpxnit  683,  a. 

'Alypon,  45,  a. 

'Alysson,  45,  a. 

Amanuensis,  45,  b. 

'Amaracus,  45,  b. 
'Amaranthus,  45,  b. 

’ Apapvvdia ,  45, *b 
’Apapvoia,  45,  b. 

Ambarvalia,  46,  a  ;  109,  a. 
Ambassadors,  575,  b. 

Ambitus,  46,  a. 

’ApBXdoctos  Ypaipp,  46,  b. 
'ApSpdota,  47,  a. 

Ambrosia,  47,  a. 

Ambulationes,  511,  a. 
Amburbiale,  47,  a. 
Amburbium,-47,  a. 

"Apr>,  154,  a. 

’ApcXiov  SiKt),  47,  a. 

Amentum,  47,  a. 

'Amethystus,  47,  b. 

*Amia,  48,  a. 

'Amianthus,  48,  a. 

Amiantus,  111,  a. 

Amicire,  48,  a. 

Amictus,  48,  a. 

Amita,  277,  b. 

"Appa,  48,  a  ;  763,  b. 

♦Ammi,  48,  a. 

'Ammodytes,  48,  b. 
'Ammoniacum,  48,  b. 
'Apmxdvr),  48,  a. 

'Ampelitis,  48,  b. 
'Ampeloprasum,  48,  b. 
'Amomum,  48,  b. 

'Aptpinnaia,  48,  b. 
’ApipiBXpoTpov,  837,  a. 

’ ApipiKtuiv ,  290,  a. 
Amphictyons,  48,  b. 

’ ApiltuciireXXov  Aciras,  51,  a 
’Applied,  95,  b. 

'ApptiovXos,  881,  a. 

'  AppiipCpia,  51,  a. 
Amphimalla,  951,  b. 
’Appiopxia,  51,  b. 

'Appip&vTtf,  643,  a. 
'AppipoptVf,  54,  a. 

"Appcnnos,  350,  a. 
’AppiirpoaroXos,  290,  a. 
'Appinpvpvoi  vrjes,  51,  b. 
'Amphisbaena,  51,  a. 
'Ap<t>i<j6t)Tr)crif,  495,  b. 
’Apiptoropos,  58,  a. 

Amphitap®,  951,  b. 
’ApptddXupo;,  515,  a. 
Amphitheatrum,  51,  b. 
'Aptpwpuaia,  51,  b. 

Amphora,  54,  a  ;  889,  b;  1052, 
a. 

’Appopevs,  54,  a. 

’Appiorlies,  823,  b  ;  824,  a. 
Ampliatio,  551,  a. 

Ampulla,  54,  b. 

Ampullarius,  54,  b. 

"Apirv\,  54,  b, 

’Apjru/crijp,  54,  b. 

Amuletum,  55,  a. 

'Amygdalus.  55,  b. 

*"  Apiopov,  55,  b. 

’Awi&irps,  350,  a. 

’A va6u6pot,  514,  a. 

'’AvaSoXus,  928,  a. 

’AvaSoXcds,  56,  a. 

’ AvaKaXvKTr'ipia ,  620,  h 
’A vdiccia,  56,  a. 

’A vdKtiov,  56,  a. 

' AvaKtiptva,  376,  a. 
'AvaKiv/jpara,  484,  b. 
'AvaKXr)T>ipta,  56,  a. 
’AvaKXivondXrj,  724,  b 
’Ai'd/cXivTOov,  572,  a. 

’A vnKopiSfi,  56.  a. 


’A vdKpian,  56,  a. 

’A vdKTOpov,  958,  b. 

’Ava oiKta,  73,  a. 

'Anagallis,  56,  b. 
’Avaynipiati,  995,  a. 
Anagnost®,  16,  a. 

’Avayiayrjs  i Up,  56,  b 
’Avaydyta,  56,  b. 

’Avayicaiov,  213,  a. 

'Anagyris,  56,  b. 

’A vdpopov,  114,  b 
’Avdpfivcns,  67,  a. 

'Anas,  57,  a. 

’A vaOppara,  376,  a. 
Anatocismus,  547,  a. 
’Avavpaxiov  ypaprj,  57,  a. 
"Aval,  WO,  a. 

’A va\ay6pcia,  57,  a. 

'Anaxulis,  57,  a. 

’Ava\vpi6ts,  171,  a. 

’AyxioTtta,  493,  b ;  495,  a. 
Anchor,  58,  a. 

'Anchusa,  57,  a. 

Ancile,  57,  a. 

Ancdla,  538,  b. 

"AyKoiva,  894,  a. 

Ancora,  58,  a. 

’AyxtiAt/,  60,  b ;  317,  b. 
Andabata,  476,  b. 

’ Aviparroiiopov  ypapf),  58,  b 
’Avipandiorv  iUrj,  58,  b. 
'Andraphaxis,  58,  b. 
‘Andrachne,  58,  b. 

’A vipeia,  941,  a. 

’A vipid;,  916,  b. 

’ Avlpoyedma ,  58,  b. 
♦Androdamas,  58,  b. 
’Aj'dpoAud't’a,  59,  a. 
’AvXpoXf/iptov,  59,  a. 
'Androssemon,  59,  n. 
'Androsaces.  59, 

’Avipwves,  514,  b 
’Ai'Spajvtrii,  514,  a. 

'Anemone,  59,  ‘l. 

'Anethum,  59,  a. 

’Avctj/iaSovf,  495,  a 
’Aveyids,  495,  a. 

’AvctiOvvos,  423,  a. 

’A yyoOfiKt),  533,  b. 

'Anguilla,  59,  b. 

Angustus  Clavus,  265,  a. 
Animadversio,  Censoria,  664,  a 
'Anisum,  59,  b. 

Annales,  59,  b. 

“  Maximi,  59,  a. 

“  Pontificum,  59,  a. 

Annalis,  Lex,  25,  b. 

Annona,  60,  a. 

Annuli  Aurei  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annuloruin  Jus,  839,  b. 
Annulus,  839,  a. 

Annus,  190,  191. 
vAvo5os,  976,  a. 

'Anonis,  60,  a. 

"AvonXoi,  94,  a. 

Anquina,  894,  a. 

Anquisitio,  60,  b ;  552,  b. 
Ansa,  60,  b ;  439,  b. 

'Anser,  60,  b. 

'Antacaeus,  61,  a. 

Antae,  60,  b. 

Anteambulones,  61,  a. 
Antecessores,  61,  b. 

Anteccena,  275,  a. 
Antecursores,  61,  b. 

Antefixa,  61,  b. 

Antemeridianum  Tempus,  362, 
a. 

Antenna,  62,  a. 

Antepagmeata,  62,  b. 
Antepilani,  103,  b. 
Antesignani,  62,  b. 

Antestari,  l8,  b. 

'Anthemis,  62,  b. 

'Anthemum,  62,  b. 
'Anthericus,  62,  b. 
’Av0£(r0<5pta,  63,  a. 
’Avdtorfjpia,  364,  b. 
’Avdeorripitiv,  190,  a. 

'Anthias,  63,  a. 

'Anthos,  63,  a. 

'Anthrax,  63,  a. 

'Anthracion,  63,  a. 

'Anthrene,  63,  r.. 

'Anthyllis,  63,  a. 

’A vdviujjpoola,  354,  b  ;  359,  a. 
Antia  Lex,  934,  b. 

Antiaer291,  b. 

’AvTixcipororia,  239,  a. 
Antichresis,  775,  b. 


Avrilotns,  63.  a 
’A VTiyparpr),  64,  .1. 

’A VTiyptitpe'n,  64,  b;  479.  k 
’AvtiXtjIis,  354,  b. 

’Avnvdua,  64,  b. 

'Antipathes,  64,  b. 

Antiquarii,  591,  a. 
'Antirrhinon,  64,  b. 

’ AvTiorpeirTa,  491,  a. 

Antlia,  64,  b. 

Antoniae  Leges,  581  i 
’A VTtiipocia.  65,  b. 

"Avtv\,  65,  b. 

Anvil,  534,  a. 

’Aveir<i<5yroj,  188,  b 
"Aop,  478,  a. 

'AirdytXoi,  66,  a. 

’Anayuiyrj,  66,  a. 

'Aparine,  66,  b. 

'Apate,  66,  b. 

’AmiTrjoews  tov  of) pox  yp ,iM 
66,  b. 

’Arran/upia,  66,  b. 

Apaturia,  66,  a. 

’Air atlXca,  620,  b. 
’ArraoXiorripia,  620,  b 
’AneXevdcpia,  589,  a. 
’AircXtvdepoi,  589,  a. 

'Aire viavTictpis,  770,  b 
Aperta  Navis,  68,  a. 

’A peral,  989,  a. 

’Aipcrfipia  dpyava,  988,  k 
Apex,  67,  a. 

'Aphace,  67,  b. 

'Apharce,  67,  b. 

’ A0u pitoTin,  316,  b. 

"Arbtcii,  909,  b. 

’Aytroi  fipipai,  67,  b 
'Aphia,  67,  b. 

’A (pii'pvpa,  916,  b. 

"ArbXaarov,  69,  a. 

'Apupprn  hiKt),  68,  a 
Aphractus,  68,  a 
’ Arppocicia,  68,  a. 
'Apiastellum,  68,  b. 

'Apiaster,  68,  b 
'Apion,  68,  b. 

'Apios,  68,  b. 

'Apis,  68,  b. 

‘Apium,  68,  b. 

Aplustre,  69,  a 
’Air oSa6pa,  176,  a. 

’ AiroKr/pvl,ts ,  69,  b  ;  495,  I 
’Ajroxrtporovnv,  81,  b. 

’Air oxcipOTOvia,  239  a 
'Apocynon,  69,  b. 

Apodectie,  70,  a. 

'AndScapos,  928,  b. 
Apodyterium,  147,  a. 
’Arroypaf)/,  70,  U. 

'Anoucta,  284,  a. 

”Arr 01  Koi,  266,  a. 

'AnoXenToi,  427,  b. 

' AiroXti'Piuis  SiKt),  70,  b. 
'AiroXcypol,  10,  b. 

Apollinares  Ludi,  600,  a 
’ AnoXXiovia ,  70,  b. 

' Aizopay&aXia,  344,  a. 

’Arr wpooia,  71,  a. 
’Anonipiptoii  6Urj,  71,  a 
'A-ndQavais,  71,  a 
’An- iipaois,  71,  a. 

’Airoyopu,  71,  a. 

Apophoreta,  71,  a. 

’ArroQpdXcs  fipipai,  71,  a 
'Aporrhaldes,  71,  a. 

’Air 6pl>a\ii,  777,  a. 

'AizdpptjTa,  71,  a. 

’ Arromaoiov  6tK>],  71,  b. 
’AirooToXe7s,  7 1 ,  b. 
'ArroTtixiopbs,  1034,  b 
Apotheca,  71,  b. 

Apotheosis  7 1 ,  b. 

’Airortppi’.  639,  a. 

’Airoriptjpa,  379,  b ,  639,  a 
’Airortpurat,  639,  a 
Appantores,  72,  b. 

Appellatio  v  Greek),  72  b. 
Appellate)  (Roman),  73,  b 
Applications  Jus,  127,  a 
Aprilis,  191,  a. 

’Airpouraciot/  ypaiij,  74.  1 
vAt ptrfyoi,  839,  b. 

Apuleia  Lex,  541,  b. 

“  Agraria  Lex,  581,  h. 

“  Frumentaria  Lex,  581 

b. 

“  Majestatis  Lax.  609, 4 
*Apus,  74,  a. 
iqua  Caduca,  219.  k 
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Aquae  Ductus,  74  ,  219,  a 
Aquae  ductus  Servitus,  879,  a. 
Aquae  e.  Ignis  Interdictio,  137, 
a. 

Aquae  Haustus  Servitus,  879,  a. 
Aquae  Pluviae  Arcendae  Actio, 
76,  a. 

Aquarii,  76,  a. 

Aqueduct,  74  ;  219,  a. 

Aquila,  896,  b 
‘Aquila,  76,  b. 

Aq  litia  Lex,  337,  a 
Aq  tiiifer,  896,  b. 

Art,  76,  b. 

Arabica,  78,  b. 

‘Aranir.*,  78,  b. 

‘Arachidnt,  79,  a. 

‘Aracus,  79,  a. 

'ApaidaruXos,  290,  b. 

’Apdreta,  79,  a. 

Aratruin,  79,  a. 

Arbiter,  550,  b. 

Arbiter  Bibendi,  939,  b. 
Arbitrfa,  459,  a. 

Arbitraria  Actio,  17,  a. 
Arbitrator,  352,  b. 

Arbitrium,  551,  b. 

'ApSvXij,  758,  a. 

'ApSvXi’s,  758,  a. 

Arbusculae,  781,  a. 

*Arbutura,  80,  b. 

*  Arbutus,  81,  a. 

Area,  81,  a. 

Arcera,  81,  a. 

Arch,  85,  a  ;  450,  b. 
'Apxaipetrtat,  81,  b. 

' ApxvytTVS,  414,  a. 

’A pxt'iov,  81,  b. 

Archers,  848,  a. 

Archiater,  81,  b. 

Arctiimagirus,  275,  b. 
Archimimus,  459,  b  ;  638,  a. 
Architectura  (vid.  Amphithea- 

trum,  Aquae  Ductus,  Arcus, 
Basilica,  Bath,  House,  Tem- 
plum,  &c.). 

'ApX‘TtKTuiv,  972,  b. 
'ApxiTtXwvris,  822,  a. 
'Apx‘0(aipoi.  345,  b  ;  973,  a. 
Archium,  945  a. 

Archivnm,  845,  a. 

Archon,  82,  It 

Ap^u>t\  82,  b. 

Aox<iVv>7s,  84,  b  •  956  a. 

An  lfinius  Ager,  39,  a. 

Aoxreia,  173,  b. 

AoKTtinv,  172,  b. 

Aoktoi,  172,  b. 

'Arctos,  84,  b. 

Arcus,  85,  a. 

Arcus  Triumphalis,  85,  b. 
Arcus,  86,  a. 

A puvs,  836,  b. 

A pXdXtou,  87,  a. 

’ApSaviov,  87,  a. 

*Ardea,  87,  a. 

'ApiioO/ipa,  449,  a  ;  847,  a. 
*Apdts,  847,  a. 

Area,  87,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Areiopagus,  87,  b. 

Arena,  51,  b  ;  52,  b. 

Arctalogi,  90,  a. 

’ApyaSeu,  1003,  a. 

Argei,  90,  a. 

‘Argemone,  90,  a. 

Argentarii,  90,  b. 

Argentum,  90,  b. 

‘Argentum  Vivum,  91,  b. 

A pyia;  ypatpij,  91,  b. 

‘Argilla,  92,  a. 

‘Argitis,  92,  a. 

‘Argyritis,  92,  a. 

Apyvpiov  dlicr),  92,  a. 
'ApyvpoKcirriov,  92,  a  ;  641,  b. 
ApyvpapoiSos,  91,  a. 

Apyupirif,  91,  b. 

’Apyvpiivr/Tot,  881,  a 
Apyrpos,  90,  l. 

ArgjTaspides,  92,  a. 

*Aria,  92,  a. 

'Aptddveia,  92,  a. 

Aries,  92,  b. 

*  Avion,  93,  a. 

*Arisarum,  93,  a. 

‘Aristolochia,  93,  a. 

'A piorov,  342,  b  ;  343,  k. 

Arma,  Armatura,  93,  b. 
Armarium,  95,  b. 
Armamentarium,  95,  b. 
Armeuiar.um  Malum,  95,  b 


!  ‘Armemum,  95,  b. 

1  Armidoctores,  95,  b. 

Armilla,  95,  b. 

Armilustrium,  97,  a. 
‘Armoracia,  97,  a. 

Armour,  93,  a. 

Arms,  93,  b. 

Army  (Greek),  97,  a. 

Army  (Roman),  102. 

‘Arnabo,  107,  a. 

‘Arnoglossos,  107,  a. 
Aromatites,  1054,  a. 

*Aron,  107,  a. 

"Ap orpov,  79,  b. 

* Apovpa ,  109,  a  ;  763,  b. 
Arquatus,  107,  a. 

Arquites,  848,  a. 

Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrha,  Arrha- 
bo,  107,  b. 

' Appijij)6pia,  107,  a. 

’A ppt]<p6poi,  108,  a. 

Arrogatio,  22,  b. 

Arrows,  847,  a. 

*’A paeviKdv,  108,  a. 

Artaba,  108,  b. 

’Aprephria,  108,  b. 

Arteria,  108,  b. 

’Apnuopdj,  729,  b. 

'Aprid^ctv,  729,  b. 

’AproironJs,  780,  a. 

’ApTOTTtAXat,  344,  b. 
'ApromoXcdes,  344,  b ;  780,  b. 
Artopta,  780,  b. 

Artopticii,  780,  b. 

'Aprvaeis,  1053,  a. 

Arvales  Fratres,  109,  a. 
Arundo,  847,  b  ;  940,  b. 

Arura,  109,  a. 

Aruspices,  488,  a. 

’Apii raiva,  599,  a. 

As,  110,  a. 

Asamenta,  849,  b. 

Aadptvdos,  143,  b. 

‘Asarum,  111,  a. 

Asbestos,  11 1,  a. 

*Asbestos,  II.,  Ill,  b. 
‘Ascalabotes,  1 1 1 ,  b. 
’Aoicdvrris,  572,  b. 

*Ascaris,  112,  a. 

’AtTKuvXtjp,  981,  a. 

Ascia,  112.  a. 

*Ascion,  112,  b. 

*Asclepias,  112,  b. 
’AoxAmrittu,  112,  b. 

’ Ackoi ,  1053,  a. 

’AoicwXta,  113,  a. 

*Ascyron,  112,  b. 

’Aaeodas  ypa'pr/,  113,  a. 
Asiarchae,  113,  b. 

'AaiXXa,  114,  a. 

‘Asilus,  114,  b. 

‘Aspalathus,  114,  b. 

*Aspalax,  115,  a. 

‘Asparagus,  115,  a. 
*Asphodelus,  115,  a. 

’ AairvStiov,  69,  a. 

' AaraoioKr),  69,  a. 

’Atnriy,  268,  a. 

*Aspis,  115,  a. 

'Ao-morai,  94,  a. 

‘Asplenium,  115,  b. 

Assa,  150,  a. 

*Assius  Lapis,  116,  a. 
Assamenta,  849,  b. 

Assarius,  111,  a. 

Assentatores,  733,  a. 

Asseres  Falcati,  429,  b. 
Asseres  Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Assertor,  115,  b. 

Assessor  or  Adsessor,  115,  b. 
Assiduitas,  46,  a. 

*Astacus,  116,  a. 

*Aster,  116,  a. 

*Aster  Atticus,  116,  a. 
‘Asteria,  116,  b. 

’A  (Trout) p,  407,  b. 

’AoTpdyaXos,  949,  a. 
Astragalus,  i  16,  b. 

AaTpardas  yoa<p>),  117,  a. 
*Astrios,  U6,  b. 

"ActvXos*  290,  a. 

‘Astur,  117,  a. 

‘Asturco,  1 1 7,  a. 

Astynomi,  117,  a. 

'AovXla,  117,  a. 

Asylum,  117,  a. 

Atavia,  277,  b. 

Atavus,  277,  b 
’ AreXtia ,  118,  a. 

A.tellanae  Fabulte,  118,  a. 


Aternia  Tarpeia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Athemeum,  1 19,  a. 

‘Atherina,  119,  a. 

Athletse,  119,  b. 

’A dXodcTai,  33,  a  ;  723,  a. 

Atia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Atilia  Lex,  557,  b  ;  1029,  a. 
’Anpla,  120,  b ;  536,  a. 

”A Tipos,  121,  a  ;  536,  a. 

Atinia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Atlantes,  121,  a. 

Atnepos,  277,  b. 

Atneptis,  277,  b. 

”A rpuxros,  464,  b. 

*Atractylis,  121,  a. 
Atramentum,  121,  b. 

Atrium,  122,  b  ;  516,  "t 
‘Attagen,  123,  b. 

‘Attelebus,  123,  b 
'Ardis,  123,  b 
Atticurges,  124,  a. 

Auctio,  124,  a. 

Auction  (sale),  124,  a. 

Auctor,  124,  b. 

Auctores  Fieri,  124,  b. 
Auctoramentum,  157,  a ,  475,  b. 
Auctorati,  475,  b. 

Auctoritas,  125,  a  ;  871,  a. 
Auditorium,  125,  b  ;  817,  b. 
*Avellana  Nux,  125,  b. 

Aufidia  Lex,  46,  b. 

*Augites,  125,  b. 

Augur,  125,  b. 

Auguraculum,  130,  b  ;  957,  b. 
Augurale,  130,  b. 
Auguratorium,  130,  b. 
Augurium,  369,  b. 

Augustales  Ludi,  127,  a. 
Augustales  (priests),  127,  b. 
Augustalia,  127,  a. 

Augustus,  196,  b 
Avia,  277,  b. 

Aula,  677,  b. 

Auheura,  898,  b. 

AiXaia,  1036,  a. 

A 1X4,  122,  b  ;  514,  b. 

AvXsios  Svpa,  514,  b. 
AiiXtirpiXes,  982,  a. 

AbXipoia,  826,  a. 

‘Aulopias,  128,  a. 

AbXdsi  128,  a  ;  981,  a. 

Aurelia  Lex,  553,  a ;  998,  b 
Anres,  79,  b. 

Aureus,  129,  a. 

Aurichalcum,  177,  a 
Aurigae,  256,  a. 

Aurum,  128,  a. 

Aurum  Coronarium,  129,  b. 
Aurum  Lustrale,  130,  a. 
Auspieium,  130,  a. 
*Austeralis,  131,  a. 
*Autachates,  131,  a. 
Authentica,  666,  a. 

Authepsa,  131,  a. 

At iropoXias  ypatprj,  131,  a. 
Autonomi,  131,  a. 

AitToreXfis  Sikij,  73,  a ;  359,  b. 
Avulsio.  303,  b. 

Avus,  277,  b. 

Auxilia,  904,  a. 

Auxiliares,  904,  a. 

Auxiliarii,  904,  a. 

Axamenta,  849,  b. 

Axe,  861,  b. 

’A{tv>i.  861,  b. 

Axis,  331,  a. 

Axle,  331,  a. 

”Al;ct>v,  331,  a. 

”A loves,  131,  b. 

B. 

Babylonicum,  131,  b 
Bacca,  641,  b. 

‘Bacca,  131,  b. 

Bacchanalia,  365,  b. 

Bakers,  780,  a. 

B uKTpov,  132,  a. 

Baculus,  132,  a. 

Baiertipla ,  132,  a  ;  1014,  a. 
Bsbia  Lex,  581,  b. 

Bsebia  .(Emilia  Lex,  46,  b ;  582, 
b. 

Bail  (Greek),  404,  a. 

Bail  (Roman),  18,  b. 

*Balama,  132,  b. 

BaXavdypa,  793,  b. 

BriXavdov ,  143,  a;  598,  a 
BaXavcis.  598,  b. 

BaXavoSoKrj,  793,  b. 

BaXavos,  132,  b ;  793,  b 


BuXdvriop,  626,  a 
‘Balanus,  132,  b. 

Balatro,  132,  b. 

Br.'.XSif.  368,  a  ,  90s  l 
Baldric,  133,  a. 

‘Balerus,  132,  b 
Balinese,  143,  a. 

Balineum,  143,  a. 

Balista,  Ballista,  988,  b 
Balistarii,  989,  a. 

Ball  (game  at),  448,  ;  "7  t 
BaXXicpoi,  729,  a. 

*Ballote,  132,  b. 

Balnese,  143,  a. 

Balnearium,  143,  a 
Balneator,  145,  a  ;  147  a 
Balneum,  143,  a. 

*Balsamum,  133,  a. 
Baltearius,  134,  a. 

Balteus,  133,  a. 

*Bambacion,  134,  l>. 

Bankers,  90,  b ;  634,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  134,  b 
Banishment  (Roman),  136,  a 
Baphium,  137,  a. 

‘Baptes,  138,  a. 
Baptisterium,  148,  a. 
BdpuOpov,  227,  b. 

Barathrum,  132,  b. 

Barba,  138.  a. 

Barber,  138,  b. 

BdpSiTov,  139,  a 
B  apbiTos,  139,  a 
Bardocucullus,  325,  b 
*Basaltes,  139,  a. 

Batravicrrai,  140,  a. 
‘Basanites  Lapis,  139,  H 
B daavos,  139,  b. 

B aaKavia,  431,  b 
Bascaudw,  140,  a 
Basket,  140,  a. 

BaaiXaa,  140,  a. 

BaciXeus,  83,  b  ;  140,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  140,  b 
Basilica  (legal  work),  142,  e 
‘Basiliscus,  142,  b. 
BaatXiaca,  83,  b ;  365  ■ 
Basterna,  1 42,  b. 

Burrjp,  909,  b. 

Baths,  143,  a  ;  598,  a. 
Balillus,  151,  a. 

‘Batis,  154,  b 
*Batos,  154,  b. 

*Batrachium,  154,  b. 
*Batrachus,  154,  b. 

Baxa  or  Baxea,  154,  b 
*Bdella,  155,  a. 

*Bdellium,  155,  a. 

Beard,  138,  a. 

BE&iutScrrws  StKt],  155,  b. 
*Bechion,  156,  a  ;  157, 1 
Beds,  572,  a ;  990,  a. 

Beer,  233,  b. 

Bell,  983  b. 

Bellaria,  275,  b. 

Bellicrepa  Saltatio,  852  d 
Bellows,  449,  a. 

*Belone,  156,  a. 

BeX6vr),  20,  b. 

B eXovis,  20,  b. 

BjjAdf,  524,  b. 

Belt,  133,  a. 

Brjpa,  384,  a  763,  b. 

B evSiSeia,  156  a. 

Benelicium  Anstinendi,  198 
Beneficiari  is,  i56,  a. 
Beneficium,  156,  a 
Benignitas,  46,  a. 

*Berberi,  156,  b. 

‘Bcrricocca,  156,  b. 
*Beryllus,  156,  b. 

Bes,  110,  b;  591,  a. 

Bessis,  591,  a. 

Bestiarii,  157,  a. 

*Bet.a,  157,  a. 

‘Bettonica,  157,  a. 

Biatwv  Sikij,  157,  b. 

Bibasis,  157,  b. 

B (SXi'or,  587.  b. 

Bibliopola,  158.  a. 
Bibliotheca, 458,  a. 

Blxo?,  159,  a. 

Bidens,  832  a.  • 

Bidental,  159,  a 
Bidisei,  159,  b 
Bidiutoi,  159,  b. 

Biga  or  Bigie,  159,  li 
Bigatus,  159.  b 
Bids,  86,  a. 

(  Bipalium,  715,  b. 
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Bipennis  8GI,b 
Biiemis,  160,  a;  890, b 
Birrus.  160,  a, 

Bisellium,  862,  b. 

'Bison,  160,  a. 

Biss"-"tilis  Annus,  196,  a 
Bis»»xtum,  195,  b 
Eissextus,  196,  a. 

Bit  (of  horses),  452,  a. 
*Bilumen,  160,  b. 
bXdtirjf  fiber),  161,  a. 

‘Blatta,  161,  a. 

BA«t!r>7,  853,  b. 

BAati rta,  853,  b. 

•Blennus,  161,  b. 

•Bleton,  161,  b. 

•Boa,  161,  b. 

•Boca,  162,  b. 

Borjfpdpta,  161,  b. 

Bor/fpopiuiv,  190,  a. 

Boeotarch,  161,  b. 

Boeotian  Constitution,  161,  h 
'Boitos,  162,  b. 

BoniirdpX'Ii'OS,  161,  b. 

*Bolboi,  162,  b. 

BoXlg,  223,  b. 

BtaXoKonia,  832,  a. 

BopSvXiog,  163,  a. 
Bombycinura,  875,  b. 
•Bombylius,  163,  a. 

Bombyx,  875,  b. 

Biapdg,  76,  b. 

Bona,  163,  a. 

Bona  Caduca,  164,  a. 

Bona  Fides,  164,  b. 

Buna  Rapta,  164,  b  ;  464,  a. 
Buna  Vacantia,  165,  a. 
•Bonasus,  166,  b. 

Bonorum  Cessio,  165,  a. 
Bonorum  Collatio,  165,  b. 
Bonorum  Emtio  et  Emtor,  165, 
b. 

Bonorum  Possessio,  165,  b. 
Bonorum  Vi  Raptorum  Actio, 
164,  b  ;  464,  a. 

Books,  587,  b. 

Bookseller,  158,  a. 

Boots,  316,  b- 
Bo&mi,  167,  b. 

Bupeaapoi  or  Bopcaapfg,  167,  b. 
•Bos,  166.  b. 

•Bosi’-as,  166,  b. 

•Bos  Marinus,  167,  a. 
•Bostrychites,  166,  b. 
Bdorpuxofi  291,  b. 
Boravopavrein,  370,  a. 
Bottomry,  545,  b  ;  548,  a. 
Botulus,  167,  b. 

B ovat,  31,  a. 

BouAi),  168,  a. 

BouAstlffEWf  ypaipi 7, 171,  a. 

B ovXevrfipiov,  170,  b. 

Bov<t>6via,  363,  a. 

Bov<p6vog,  363,  a. 

Bow,  86,  a. 

Boxing,  823,  b. 

Bpafots,  33,  a. 

BpaBevral)  33,  a. 

Bracse  or  Braccae,  171,  a 
Brachiale,  96,  b. 

Branchidie,  690,  a. 

B paaifeta,  172,  a. 

Brass,  29,  a. 

*Brassica,  172,  a. 

•Brathe,  172,  b. 

Bpaupuhua,  172,  b. 

Breakfast,  274,  a ;  342,  b  ;  343, 

a. 

Breviarium,  172,  b. 

Breviarium  Alaricianum,  V" 2, 

b. 

Bribery  (Greek),  339,  a. 
Bribery  (Roman),  46,  a. 

Bricks,  567,  b. 

Bridge,  173,  a. 

Bridle,  452,  a. 

*Bromos,  176,  a. 

Bpovrsroi',  969,  b. 

Bronze,  176,  a. 

Brooch,  438,  b. 

•Brucus,  179,  a. 

•Bryon,  179,  a. 

•Bryonia,  179,  b 
•Bubalis,  179,  b. 

B  1)6X0,-  587,  b. 

Buccina,  180,  a. 

Buccinator,  28,  a ,  180,  b 
Bucco,  119,  a. 

•Buceras,  180,  b. 

•Buglossa,  181,  a 
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Bulla,  B.,  a. 

•Bumamma,  181,  b. 

‘Bunias,  181,  b. 

•Bunion,  181,  b. 

•Buprestis,  181,  b. 

Burial,  456,  a  ;  460,  a. 

Buris,  79,  a  ;  79,  b. 

B itoaog,  183,  b. 

Bustirapi,  182,  a. 

Bustuariae,  182,  a. 

Bustuarii,  182,  a. 

Bustum,  181,  b. 

•Butter,  182,  a. 

•Butyrum,  182,  a. 

Buxum,  183,  a. 

*Buxu8,  183,  a. 

•Byblus,  183,  b. 

Byssus,  183,  b. 

C.,  K.,  X. 

KaSeipta,  183,  a. 

•Cacalia,  184,  a. 

K aier/vopiag  firei),  184,  a. 

K. aieoXoyiag  filer],  184,  b. 
KaieoTixviGrv  flier),  184,  b. 
Kdieuiaig,  184,  b. 

•Cactus,  185,  a. 

•Cadmeia,  185,  b. 

•Cajcubum  Vinum,  186,  a. 
•Caepa,  186,  b. 

Cffitra,  235,  b. 

KaSiaicoi,  185,  a. 

Kdfog,  54,  b ;  186,  a. 
Caduceator,  186,  a 
Caduceus,  185,  b 
Caducum,  164,  a 
Cadus,  186,  a. 

Caecilia  Lex  de  Censoribus,  58 1 , 
b. 

Caecilia  Lex  de  Vectigalibus, 
581,  b  ;  794,  b. 

Caecilia  Didia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Caelatura,  179,  a. 

Caslebs,  556,  b. 

Caelia  Lex,  943,  b. 

Cselibatus,  556,  b. 

Casrimonia,  843,  a. 

Caeritum  Tabulae  186,  b. 
Caesaries,  291,  b. 

Ka«L5as,  227,  b. 

KatW,  456,  b. 

•Calaminthe,  187,  a. 
Calamistrum,  187,  a. 

KdXapog,  763,  b. 

*K dXapog  ’  A.pwpaTiKdg,  187,  a. 
*K dXapog  eppuypiTrjs,  187,  a. 
*K dXapog  av\r)Tiie6g,  187,  a. 

*K dXapog  b  vaor6g,  187,  a. 

*K dXapog  b  'Iviaedg,  187,  a. 
Calamus,  187,  a  ;  847,  b. 
Calantica,  187.  b. 

Calathiscus,  188,  a. 

Calathus,  188,  a. 

Calcar,  188,  b. 

Calceus,  188,  b. 

Calceamen,  188,  b. 
Calceamentum,  188,  b 
Calculator,  190,  a. 

Calculi,  190,  a. 

Calda,  201,  b. 

Caldarium,  149,  a. 

Calendae,  192,  b. 

Calendar  (Greek),  190,  a. 
Calendar  (Roman),  191,  a. 
Calendarium,  197,  a;  433,  a. 
Calida,  201,  b. 

•Calidris,  202,  a. 

Caliga,  202,  a. 

Calix,  325,  b. 

KaAAtymta,  976,  a. 
K«XXi£p£iv,  369,  b. 

KaXXiareia,  202,  b. 
•Callyonymus,  202,  b. 
KaXoSarr);,  454,  a. 

KaXcp<5(n,  894,  a. 

KdXot,  894,  a. 

Calones,  202,  b. 

KaXdnovg,  450,  a. 

KrfXcos,  842,  a. 

Calpurnia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46, 
b. 

Calpurnia  Lex  de  Repetundis, 
833,  b. 

Calvatica,  187,  b. 

KaXufias,  702,  b. 

Calumnia,  203,  a. 

Calumniae  Judicium,  203,  b. 
Calumniae  Jusjurandum,  203,  b. 
KaXuarpa,  1037,  a. 

Calx,  255,  8 


'  Camara,  203,  b. 

KopcR,  488,  b. 
•Camelopardalis,  205,  b 
•Camelus,  204,  a. 

Camera,  203,  b. 

Cameos,  860,  a. 

Camillus,  312,  b  ;  625,  a. 

1  Caminus,  521,  a. 

Kapivog,  450,  a. 

•Cammarus,  204,  b. 

Camp,  220,  a. 

Campestre,  204,  b. 
Campidoctores,  204,  b. 
Kapirr/jp,  909,  b. 

Campus  Marti  us,  204,  b. 
Campus  Scelei-atus,  205,  a. 

K dvaBog  or  KivvaSog,  205,  b. 
Canalicolae,  205,  b. 

Canalis,  205,  b. 

KdvaOpov,  205,  b. 
•Cancamon,  207,  b. 

Cancelli,  254,  b. 

Candela,  206,  a. 
Candelabrum,  206,  a. 
Candidarii,  780,  a. 

Candidati  Principis,  829,  a. 
Candidatus,  46,  a  ;  987,  a. 
Candle,  206,  a. 

Candlestick,  206,  a. 

Kdrfug,  207,  a. 

Kdveov,  207,  a. 

Canephoros,  207,  a. 

•Canis,  207,  b. 

Canistrum,  207,  a. 
•Cannabis.  208,  a. 

Kavifv,  833,  b  ;  955,  a. 
•Cantharis,  208,  b. 
•Cantharus,  II.,  III.,  208,  b. 
Cantharus,  208,  b, 

Kavdi/Xia,  378,  b. 

Canthus,  331,  b. 

Canticum,  208,  b. 
Canvassing,  46,  a. 

Canuleia  Lex,  582,  a. 
KamjXtiov,  226,  a. 

KdrrpXos,  226,  a  ;  403,  a. 
•Caper,  209,  a. 

•Caphura,  209,  b. 

Capillus,  291,  b. 

Capistrum,  209,  b. 

Capital  (of  columns),  289,  a. 
Capite  Censi,  212,  a  ;  296,  a. 
Capitis  Deminutio,  212,  a. 
Capitis  Minutio,  212,  a. 
Capitolini,  600,  b. 

Capitol  ini  Ludi,  600,  b 
Capitolium,  210,  a. 

•Capnios,  210,  b. 

Kairvo&dier],  515,  b. 

Kairvoptn  rcia,  369,  b. 
•Capparis,  21 1,  a. 

•Capra,  211,  a. 

•Caprea,  211,  a. 
•Caprificatio,  211,  a. 
•Caprificus,  211,  a. 

Capronae,  291,  b. 

•Capros,  211,  a. 

Capsa,  211,  b. 

Capsarii,  211,  b. 

Capsula,  211,  b. 

Captio,  790,  li. 

Capulum,  459,  b  ;  570  a. 
Capulus,  211,  b. 

Caput,  212,  a. 

Caput  Extorum,  212,  • 

Caput  Porcinum,  327  ). 
•Carabus,  212,  b. 

Caracalla,  212,  b. 
•Carbunculus,  213,  a 
Career,  213,  a. 

Carceres,  254,  a. 

•Carcharias,  213,  h. 
Carchesium,  214,  a. 
•Carcinium,  214,  a. 
•Carcinus,  214,  b. 
•Cardamone,  214,  t 
•Cardamomum,  214,  b. 
•Cardamum,  215,  a. 

Cardo,  215,  a. 

Cardo,  38,  b. 

•Carduelis,  215,  t 
•Carduus,  215,  l 
Carenum,  1051,  t 
•Careum,  216,  a, 

•Carex,  216,  a. 

•Caris,  216,  a. 

Carmen  Seculare,  602,  b 
Carmentalia,  216,  a. 

K apvcia,  216,  b. 

Carnifex,  217,  a. 


|  *Carota,  217,  a 
Kapiraia,  852,  a. 

Carpentum,  217,  s 
•Carpesium,  217,  b 
Carpet,  951,  a. 

•Carpinus,  217,  b. 

Kaprrou  fir  7,  217,  li 
Carptor,  2"  5,  b. 

Carrago,  218,  a 
Carruca,  218,  a 
Carrus,  217,  b 
Kapva,  218,  a. 

K apvarig,  218,  a, 

Caryatis,  218,  ». 

•Caryon,  218, 

•Caryophyllon  218,  1 
•Casia,  218,  b. 

Cassia  Lex,  582,  a. 

Cassia  Agraria  Lex,  582  a. 
Cassia  Tatellaria  Lex,  9t3,  a 
Cassia  Terentia  Fru  men  tsar 
Lex,  582,  a. 

Cassis,  466,  a  ;  836,  b 
•Castanea,  218,  b. 

Castellum  Aquae,  219,  a. 
•Castor,  22p,  a. 

Castra,  220,  a. 

Castrense  Peculium,  742,  a, 
Castrensis  Corona,  311,  a 
KnTa6\r)pa,  894.  b. 

K araBXfipaTa,  392,  a. 
K.aTa6Xr)Ttiefj,  716,  b. 
Karaxetporovia,  239,  a. 

K araxiiapara,  882,  b. 
KaraxX^oia,  384,  a. 
Karayuiyia,  56,  b. 
Karayiiyiov,  226,  a. 
Catagrapha,  702,  a. 

Karairu^,  466,  a. 

KaraAoyoj,  223,  a. 
KaraXiiaeuis  r«3  Ar/pov  ypait 
223,  b. 

KardXviris,  226,  a  ;  614,  b. 
•Catananke,  223,  b. 
KaTaitupaTijpia,  223,  b 
KararriXri);,  988,  b. 
KaraircXriietj,  988,  b 
KaTuircraapa,  1036,  s 
Cataphracti,  223,  b. 

Cal  t.pi  rater,  223,  b. 

Catapulta,  988,  b. 

Cataracta,  224,  a. 

•Cataractes,  224,  b 
Karacxorfk  ypatirj,  224,  s 
Catasta,  886,  a. 
KaTaOTpwpaTa,  891,  a 
K aTaTopai,  968,  a 
Karr/yopia,  480,  a. 

K arijyopog,  936,  a. 

Cateia,  224,  b. 

Catella,  224,  b 
Catena,  224,  b. 

Karsyyn^v,  358,  b. 

Catervarii,  476,  b. 

K ddapois,  604,  a. 

Cathedra,  225,  a. 

KaOerijp,  833,  a. 

Kd 80 fog,  976,  a. 

Catillus,  639,  b. 

•Caloblepas,  225,  a. 

Kar«x®l’5>  ^26,  a. 

•Catochitis,  225,  b. 

Karoivaicr),  750,  a. 

Karixivaieoifidpm,  1002,  N 
KaroirTpov,  905,  a. 
KaropvTTetv,  456,  b 
Kdrpivos,  225,  b. 

Caveedium,  516,  b. 

•Caucalis,  225,  b. 

Cavea,  968,  a 
Cavere,  227,  a. 

Cavi  Mensis,  191,  a  ;  192,  a 
Caupo,  226,  a  ;  832,  a. 
Caupona,  226,  a. 

Causae  Probatio,  261,  b  ,  743 
Causia,  226,  b. 

Causiae,  1050,  b. 

Kauai  g,  704,  a. 

Kavrfpiov,  243,  b  ;  704,  s 
Cautio,  227,  a. 

Cautio  Muciana,  227,  a 
Cavum  ASdium,  516,  b. 
KtdAaj,  227,  b. 

•Ceblepyris,  227,  b. 

Cedit  dies,  575,  a,  b. 

•Cedrus,  227,  b. 

KciepvebaXog,  187,  b. 

Ceilings,  520,  b. 

Keipia,  572,  a. 

•Ce'  istrum,  228,  a. 
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Ceieres,  22  e  i. 

Celerum  Tr. minus,  998  a. 
K/Arjs.  236,  b. 

KeAzuotpj,  ”94,  b. 

Celia,  228,  a  ;  958,  b 
Cellanus,  228,  b. 

Celt,  373,  a. 

♦Cenchris,  228,  b. 

♦Cenchros,  228,  b. 
Cenotaphium,  228,  b 
Censer,  1026,  b. 

Censere,  871,  a. 

Censiti,  802,  a. 

Censores.  229,  a 
Censoria  Nota,  664,  b. 

Census,  229,  b  ;  616,  a 
♦Centaurra,  230,  a. 
Centesima,  1035,  b. 
Centesim®  Usurie,  546,  b. 
Centesimatio,  340,  b. 
♦Centriscus,  230,  a. 

♦Centrite,  230,  a. 
*Centromyrrhine,  230,  b. 
Centumviri,  230,  b. 

Centuria,  231,  b  ;  296,  a. 
Centuriata  Comitia,  295,  b 
1007,  a. 

Centurio,  231,  b. 

Centussis,  111,  a. 

♦Cepaea,  232,  a, 

Krfraia  dvpa,  515,  b. 
♦Gephalus,  232,  a. 

*Cephen,  232,  b. 

Kr/nos,  510,  b. 

♦Cepphos,  232,  b. 

Cera,  944,  a  ;  963,  b. 
♦Cerachates,  232,  b. 

Cera,  704.  a. 

Kepata,  62,  a. 

XcpapcB;,  439,  a. 

Kcpaptov,  439,  a. 

Kfpapoy,  213,  a  ;  439,  a  :  952,  a 
Kfpay,  62,  a;  87,  a;  291,  b 
838,  b. 

♦Cerastes,  232,  b. 

♦Cerasus,  232,  b. 

♦Ceratia,  233,  a. 

Cerate  Tabula*,  944,  b 
Kepariov,  1062,  a. 

‘Ceraunion,  233,  a. 

Xcpxldes,  968,  a. 

*Cercis,  233,  a. 

Kcpicis,  955,  a. 

♦Cercopithecus,  233,  a 
Cerealia,  233,  a. 

C*£*3visia,  233,  a. 

*Cerevisia,  233,  b. 

♦Cerintha,  234,  a. 

Cernere  Hereditatem,  498,  a. 
Kt/poyp^ipia,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 
Ceroma,  234,  a. 

K epouxoc,  894,  a. 

Certamen,  119,  b. 

Certi,  Incerti  Actio,  234,  a. 
KrjpvKeiov,  185,  b. 

Krjpuiciov,  185,  b. 

Ceruchi,  234,  a. 

♦Cerussa,  234,  b. 

*Cerylus,  234,  b. 

*Ceryx,  234,  b. 

Kiypulj,  234,  b. 

Cessio  Bonorum,  165,  a. 
Cessio  in  Jure,  557,  b. 

Cestius  Pons,  174,  b. 

Oestrum,  702,  b  ;  704,  b. 
♦Cestrum,  234,  b. 

Cestus,  234,  b. 

Cetra  or  Ctetra,  235,  b. 

Key,  262,  a. 

Chain,  224,  b. 

Xairt),  291,  a. 

♦Chalbane,  236,  a. 
♦Chalcanthus,  236,  a. 
XuA/ctta,  236,  a. 

XdXKtiov,  317,  b. 

Chalcidium,  236,  a. 

♦Chalcis,  236,  b. 

XaXicioiicta,  236,  b. 

XtiXmopdi,  940,  a. 

♦Chaleitis,  237,  a. 
♦Chalcophonos,  237,  b. 
♦Chaleos,  237,  a. 

XaXKdp,  29,  a ;  29,  b.  _ 
Chalcosmaragdus,  237,  b. 
XaA kovs,  30,  a. 

XaXivd;,  452,  a. 

♦Chalybs,  237,  b. 

♦Chamseacte,  238,  a. 

*C  harmed  rys,  238,  a. 

C.  mtecerasns,  238,  a. 


♦Chanuelion,  238,  a. 
*Chamiemelon,  238,  b 
♦Chaimepitys,  238,  b. 
♦Chamekea,  238,  b. 

Xapevvrj,  572,  b. 

Xapcvviov,  572,  b. 

XapaKts,  1034,  a. 

♦Charadrius,  238,  b. 

Chariot,  159,  b  ;  331,  a;  420, b. 
Charistia,  238,  b. 

Xapdvtoi  KXipaKCSt  969,  a. 
Charta,  588,  a. 

Xeipacpayclov,  615,  a. 

Xupidui rds  XiTiiv,  240,  b. 
Xapoypuiiuii,  240,  b  ;  937,  b. 
XupdpaKTpov ,  344,  a  ;  615,  a. 
Cheironomia,  239,  a. 
Xctporovct  v,  239,  a. 
XeiporovriToi,  81,  b. 
Xuporovia,  239,  a  ;  386,  a. 
XsXiiovia,  239,  a. 
♦Chelidonium,  238,  b. 
*Chelidon,  238,  b. 

*Chelone,  238,  b. 

XeX u>vr),  605,  b  ;  965,  b. 

XiXvs,  605,  b. 

Xr/pf/'  239,  a. 

♦Chenalopex,  239,  b. 
Cheniscus,  239,  b. 
*Chenopodium,  239,  b. 
XcpviSov,  239,  b. 

Xtmiip,  239,  b. 

*Chernites,  240,  a. 

XtjpmaTai,  495,  a. 

♦Chersydrus,  240,  a. 

*Chia  Terny  240,  a. 
XtAtapxm,  *00,  a. 

Chimneys,  515,  b ;  521,  a. 
Chiramaxium,  240,  a. 
Chiridota,  240,  b. 
Chirographum,  240,  b. 
Chirurgia.  241,  a. 

Chisel,  373,  a. 

XiT<iv,  1022,  b. 

“  ’Ap0iuao-xa^°S'  1024,  a. 
“  Xtipioojrdf,  1024,  a. 

“  '  E  Tcpopdcx'J-Xoi,  1 024 ,  a. 
“  Xx*<rr<i5,  1023,  a. 

“  SroA«5wrof,  1024,  a. 
Xtriivia,  244,  a. 

Xitioviov,  1023,  b  ,  1024,  a. 
XiT(i)vicKos ,  1023,  b  ;  1024,  a. 
Xaov,  658,  b. 

*Chium  Marmor,  244,  a. 
*Chium  Vinum,  244,  b. 
XXaiva,  561,  a  ;  572,  a ;  718,  b. 
XA aiviov,  718,  b. 

XXaviSiov,  718,  b. 

XA  art's,  7 18,  b. 

XXavioKiov,  718,  b. 

Chlamys,  244,  b. 

XXtSut,  291,  b. 

XXi6u>v,  95,  b. 

XXdaa,  245,  b. 

XXoui,  245,  b. 

‘Chloreus,  245,  b. 

*Chloris,  246,  a. 

Xoai,  458,  b. 

Xoavol ,  450,  b. 

X6cs,  364,  b. 

Xocvs,  248,  a. 

Xocvikis,  331,  a. 

Xotvil,  246,  a. 

Xotplvai,  819,  a. 

*Xoipof  TTordptos,  246,  a. 
XtDpa,  457,  a. 

Choragia,  246,  a. 

Choragus,  246,  a. 

Xuipis  OiKOuvres,  589,  a. 
Xajptou  Sixtj,  246,  b. 

Chorus,  246,  b. 

Xous,  248,  a. 

Xpcovs  SiKri,  248,  a. 

Xpr/tritoi,  369,  a. 

XptiapoXoyia,  369,  a. 
XppaTfipiovy  687,  b. 

Xpdi^av,  700,  a. 

*Chromis,  248,  b. 

Xpvcrdiv>]TO t,  881,  a. 

Xpvads,  128,  a. 

♦Chrysalis,  248,  b. 
♦Chrysanthemum,  248,  b. 
♦Chryselectrum,  248,  b. 
♦Chryselectrus,  248,  b. 
Chrysendeta,  248,  b. 
♦Chrysites,  248,  b. 

♦Chrysitis,  249,  a. 
♦Chrysocolla,  249.  a. 
♦Chrysocome,  249,  a. 
Chrysolithus,  249,  a 


♦Chrysomelum,  249,  a. 
♦Chrysopis,  249,  a. 
♦Chrysophris,  249,  a. 
♦Chrysoprasius  Lapis,  249,  b 
Xddvia,  249,  b. 

Xtlrpa,  250,  a  ;  677,  b. 

Xiirpoi,  364,  b. 

KiBiords,  81,  a. 

♦Cicada,  250,  a. 

*  Cici,  250,  b. 

Kikivvos,  291,  b. 

Oidaris,  981,  a. 

Cider,  1054,  b. 

Cilicium,  250,  b. 

Cilliba,  633,  b. 

♦Cimex,  250,  b. 

♦Cimolia  Terra,  251,  a. 
♦Cinara,  251,  a. 

Cincia  Lex,  251,  a. 

Cincinnus,  291,  b. 

Cinctus,  1024,  b. 

Cinctus  Gabinus,  987,  a. 
Cingulum,  1073,  a- 
Ciuerarius,  187,  a. 

Cineres,  460,  a. 

Ciniflo,  187,  a. 

♦Cinnabaris,  251,  b. 
♦Cinnamomum,  252,  a. 

K iuiv,  288,  a. 

Ktovss,  457,  b. 

Cippus,  252,  a. 

Circenses  Ludi,  255,  b. 
Circinus,  252,  b. 

Circilores,  222,  b. 

Circuitores,  222,  b. 
Circumlitio,  705,  a. 
Circumluvio,  44,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1034,  b. 
Circus,  252,  b. 

♦Ciris,  257,  a. 

Cirrus,  291,  b. 

♦Cirsium,  257,  a. 

*Cis,  257,  a. 

Cisium,  257,  a. 

♦Cissa,  257,  a. 

♦Cissaris,  257,  a. 

♦Cissos,  257,  a. 

Cista,  257,  a ;  901,  a 
♦Cisthus,  258,  a. 

Cistophorus,  258,  a. 

Cithara,  605,  b. 

K iOapn.  605,  b. 

K<0«p<p<5ta,  826,  a. 

Citizenship  (Greek),  258,  b. 
Citizenship  (Roman),  260,  b 
♦Citrus,  258,  a. 

Civica  Corona,  310,  a. 

Civile  Jus,  559,  b. 

Civilis  Actio,  17,  b. 

Crvis,  261,  a. 

Ci vitas  (Greek),  258,  b. 

Civitas  (Roman),  260,  b. 
Clandestina  Possessio,  544,  a. 
Clarigatio,  438,  a. 

KAapoirai,  316,  b. 

Classes,  296,  a. 

Classica  Corona,  310,  b. 
Classicum,  309,  a. 

Clathri,  521,  a. 

Claudia  Lex,  582,  a. 
Clavarium,  263,  b. 

Clavis,  262,  a. 

Claustra,  526,  a. 

Clavus,  263,  a. 

Clavus  Annalis,  263,  b. 

Clavus  Gubemaculi,  263,  b. 
Clavus  Angustus,  265,  a. 
Clavus  Latus,  264,  a. 
KApAoSx01 »  959,  a. 

KA««5o5xo<i  959,  a. 

KXeis,  262,  a. 

KXetOpov,  526,  a. 

♦Clematis,  265,  b. 

Clepsydra,  508,  b. 

Clerks  (Athenian),  169,  b ;  479, 
a. 

KXrjpovopos,  495,  a. 

KAr/pof,  495,  a. 

KA ppovxia,  265,  b. 

KArjpoBxoi,  265,  b. 

KXriTfjpes,  266,  b. 

Clibana:  ii,  223,  b. 

KAi&ivof,  450,  a. 

Cliens,  26”,  a. 

Clientela,  267,  a. 

KAiW,  824,  a ;  856,  b  ,  989,  b. 
KA1V17,  344,  a  ;  570,  »  ;  572,  a. 
KXniSiov,  570,  a. 
♦Clinopodium,  268,  a 
Clipeus,  268,  a 


CliteUie,  269,  b 
Cloaca,  269,  b. 

Cloacanum,  270,  a. 
Cloacarum  Curatoies,  270,  a 
Clocks,  508,  a. 

ClodiiE  Leges,  582,  a 
KXoirrjs  SUr,  270,  a 
♦Clymenon,  270,  b. 

♦Clupea,  270,  b. 

♦Cleorum,  270,  b. 

Kt  aibtvs,  453,  a. 

Kfdt^oi,  989,  b. 

K>  ’rip/H,  331,  b. 

Ki  7piy,  676,  b. 

Kvi<t>aXov,  572,  a. 

♦Cnicus,  270,  b. 

Knife,  327,  a. 

Knights  (Athenian),  22v,  u 
Knights  (Roman),  414,  h, 
♦Cnipologus,  271,  a. 

♦Cnips,  271,  a. 

Kncckers,  526,  b. 

Coa  Vestis,  271,  a. 

Coactor,  271,  a;  1035,  St 
♦Cocalis,  271,  a. 

♦Coccum,  271,  b. 

♦Coccygea,  271,  b. 
♦Coccymelea,  271,  b. 
♦Coccyx,  271,  b. 

♦Coccones,  271,  b. 

♦Cochlea,  271,  b. 

Cochlea,  272,  a. 

Cochlear,  272,  b. 

KoxXiaptov,  272.  b 
Codex,  272,  b. 

Codex  Gregorianus  and  II » 
mogenianus,  272,  b. 

Codex  Justinianeus,  273,  a. 
Codex  Theodosianus,  273,  b 
Codicilli,  965,  a. 

KwSiov,  572,  a. 

Ku)Sd)v,  983,  b. 

Kdeu,  572,  a. 

Ccelia  or  Caelia  Lex,  943  - 
Coemptio,  623,  b. 

Coena,  274,  a. 

Coenaculum,  518,  a. 

Cmnatio,  276,  a. 

Coenatoria,  276,  a  ;  940,  s 
Coffin,  456,  b  ;  460,  a. 
Cognati,  277,  a. 

Cognatio,  277,  a. 

Cognitor,  19,  a  ;  19,  1 
Cognitoria  Exceptio,  19,  a 
Cognomen,  661,  a. 

Coheres,  497,  b. 

Cohors,  104,  a. 

KoiAov,  968,  a. 

K oirdvep,  514,  b. 

♦Coix,  278.  a. 

KdA axes,  733,  a. 

KoiX/iKpcrai,  950,  b. 
♦Colchicum,  278,  a. 

KoAeds,  478,  a. 

Collatio  Bonorum,  165,  t>. 
Collegse.  278,  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Collegetarii,  573,  b. 
Collegiati,  1064,  a. 

Collegium,  278,  a  ;  1064,  a 
KdAAuctf,  178,  a. 
KoXXvfii<rr>/(.  30,  a. 

KdAAufiof,  30,  a. 

Colobium,  1024,  a. 
♦Colocasia,  279,  a. 
♦Colocynthe,  279,  b. 
♦Colocynthis,  279,  b. 

♦Colias,  279,  b. 

KoXaivai,  457,  a. 

Coloni,  801,  a. 

Colonia,  279,  b. 

Colony  (Roman),  279,  b 
Colony  (Greek),  284,  a 
Colores,  285,  a. 

Colossicotera,  287,  a. 
Colossus,  287,  a. 

♦Colotes,  287,  b. 

♦Coloutea,  287,  b. 

K<5A7ros,  1023,  b. 

♦Coluber,  287,  b. 

♦Colutnba,  287,  b. 

Colum,  287,  b. 

Columbarium,  287,  b. 
Column.  288,  a. 

Columna,  288,  a. 

Columna  Rostrata  290,  i 
Colus,  464,  b. 

Coma,  291,  a. 

♦Comaros,  294,  a. 
♦Combretum,  294,  a 
Combs,  748  a. 
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tk6u>h  291,  a. 

‘Come,  294,  a. 

Comedy,  296,  b. 

Comes,  294,  a 
Commissatio,  294,  a. 

Comitia,  294,  b. 

Comitia  Centuriata,  295,  b ; 
1007,  a. 

Comitia  Curiata,  294,  b. 
Comitia  Tributa  294,  b;  297, 
b;  1005  a. 

Commeatus.  296,  a. 
Gommemlaiiones  Mortuorum, 
442,  b. 

Commentariensis,  298,  a. 
Coumentarii  Sacroruna.  791, 
a. 

Jommentarium,  298,  a 
Jommentarius,  298,  a. 
Commercium,  261,  a. 
Contmissoria  Lex,  298,  a. 
Contmissum,  298,  a. 
Commixtio,  303,  a. 

Commodans,  298,  b. 
Commodatarius,  298,  b. 
Commodati  Actio,  298,  b. 
Commodatum,  298,  b. 

Koppd;,  995,  a. 

Coma  uni  Dividundo  Actio, 
298,  b. 

Commdia,  298,  b. 

Comedy  (Greek),  299,  a. 
Comedy  (Italian),  300,  a. 
Kutpipita,  298,  b. 

K(3/*oj,  246,  b ;  298,  b  ;  247,  b. 
Compass,  252,  b. 

Compeusatio,  301,  a. 
Comperondinatio,  550,  b. 
Comperendini  Dies,  362,  b. 
Compitalia,  301,  a. 

Compitalicii  Ludi,  301,  a. 
Competitor,  46,  a. 

Compluvium,  516.  b. 
Compromissum,  551,  b. 
Concamerata  Sudatio,  149,  a. 
Conceptivie  Feriae,  435,  b. 
Concha,  301,  b. 

‘Concha.  301,  b. 

‘Conchylium,  301,  b. 
Conciliabulum,  282,  b. 
Conciliarii,  116,  a. 

Concio,  1006,  b. 

Concubina  (Greek),  301,  b. 
Concubiua  (Roman),  302,  a. 
Concubina  tus,  302,  a. 
Condemnatio,  19,  b;  551,  a. 
Oondictio,  16,  b. 

Conditivum,  302,  b. 
Conditorium,  302,  a. 

Conditurre,  1053,  b. 

Conductio,  595,  a. 

Conductor,  595,  a. 

K<Ji/<5uAo{,  763,  b. 

Condus,  228,  b. 

Kiimov,  394,  b. 

*Coneion,  302,  b. 

Confarreatio,  623,  b. 
Confessoria  Actio,  302,  a. 
Confusio,  303,  a. 

‘Conger,  303,  b. 

Congiarium,  303,  b. 

Congius,  304,  a  ;  889,  b. 
Rowan?;,  736,  a. 

Koiuiroof;,  1002,  b. 

Conjurali,  1022,  b. 

Conjuratio,  1028,  b. 
Connubinm,  622,  a,  b. 
Koivoireirv,  304,  a. 

Conopeum,  304,  a. 

‘Conops,  304,  a. 

Conquisitores,  304,  a. 
Consanguinei,  277,  a  ;  499,  b. 
Conscripti,  865,  a. 

Consecratio,  72,  a  ;  532,  a. 
Consensus,  675,  a. 

Consiliarii,  306,  b. 

Consilium,  306,  b. 
Consistorium,  817,  b. 
Consobrina,  277,  b. 
Consobrinus,  277,  b. 
Conspor.sor,  541,  b. 
Coustitutiones,  304,  b. 
Consualia,  304,  b. 

Consul,  305,  a. 

Cossurti,  558,  a. 

Co«sultores,  558,  a. 

Contestari,  594,  a. 

Contractus,  672,  b  ,  675,  b 
Controversia,  551,  b. 
Contubernales,  3''6,  a. 
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Contubernium,  302,  a  ,  306,  a  ; 
883,  a. 

Contus,  306,  a ;  893,  b. 
Conventio  in  Manum,  622,  a ; 
623,  a. 

Conventiones,  675,  a. 
Conventus,  306,  b;  813,  b; 
814,  a. 

Convicium,  539,  a. 

Convivium,  938,  b  ;  940,  a 
‘Convolvulus,  306,  b. 

‘Conus,  307,  a. 

KdyS,  185,  b. 

Kdyl-  dpira\,  396,  a. 

‘Conyza,  307,  a. 

Cooks,  344,  b. 

Co-optari,  279,  a. 

Co-optatio,  790,  b. 

K omivov,  642,  b. 

Kiinri,  211,  b  ;  893,  a. 

KotrTtiv,  527,  b. 

Cophinus,  307,  a. 

Kotn’s,  521,  b. 

‘Coracinus,  307,  a. 

‘Corallium,  307,  a. 

‘Corallis,  307,  a. 

‘Corax,  307,  b. 

Kdpal;,  526,  b. 

Corbicula,  307,  b. 

Corbis,  307,  b. 

Corbitaj,  308,  a. 

Corbnla,  307,  b. 

‘Corchorus,  308,  a. 

Cordage,  894,  a. 

K6pSa\,  299,  b. 

‘Cordylus,  308,  a. 
‘Coriandrum,  308,  a. 

Kopivdia  Koprj,  503,  a. 
Kopivdid^cadai,  503,  a 
‘Coris,  308,  b. 

Cornelia  Lex  Agraria,  562,  a. 

“  de  Falsis,  428, a, b. 

“  de  lnjuriis,  539,  a. 

“  Jndiciaria,  553,  a. 

“  Majestatis,  609,  b. 

“  Nummaria,  428, b. 

“  de  Proscriptione 

et  Proscnptis,  812,  a. 

“  de  Sacerdotiis, 

790,  b. 

“  de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 

neficis,  308,  a. 

“  Sumtuaria,  934, b. 

“  Testameutaria, 

428,  b. 

“  Unciaria,  582,  b. 

Cornelia  Biebia  Lex  de  Ambi- 
tu,  582,  b. 

Cornelia  Fulvia  Lex  de  Ambi- 
tu,  46,  b. 

Cornicines,  28,  a. 

Cornu,  309,  a. 

Cornua,  62,  a  ;  588,  b  ;  606,  b. 
Corona,  309,  b. 

“  Castrensis,  31 1,  a. 

“  Civica,  310,  a. 

“  Classica,  310,  b. 

“  Convivialis,  312,  b. 

“  Etrusca,  313,  a. 

“  Funebris,  312,  b. 

“  Lemniscata,  313,  a. 

“  Longa,  313,  a. 

“  Muralis,  31 1,  a. 

“  Natalitia,  313,  a. 

“  Navalis,  310,  b. 

“  Nuptialis,  313,  a. 

“  Obsidioualis,  309,  b. 

“  Oleagina,  312,  a. 

“  Ovalis,  311,  b. 

“  Pactilis,  313,  a. 

“  Pampinea,  313,  b. 

“  Plectilis,  313,  a. 

“  Radiata,  313,  b. 

“  Rostrata,  310,  b. 

“  Sacerdotalis,  312,  b. 

“  Sepulchralis,  312,  b. 

“  Sutilis,  313,  a 

Tonsa,  313,  b. 

“  Tonsilis,  313,  b. 

“  Torta,  313,  a. 

“  Triumphalis,  31 1,  b. 

“  Vallaris,  311,  a. 

Coronarii,  877,  a. 

Kopiivij,  526,  b. 

‘Corone,  313,  b. 

‘Coronopus,  313,  b. 

Coronix,  412,  b. 

Corporati,  278.  a  ;  1064,  a. 
Corporatio,  278,  a ;  1064,  a. 
Corpus,  278,  a. 


I  Corpus  Juris  Civil  s,  313,  b. 
Koppp,  Kdpat],  291,  a. 

Correus,  675,  a. 

Corrigia,  47,  a  ;  169  a. 
‘Corruda,  314,  a. 

Cortina,  314,  a. 

KopvBavra,  314,  b. 
KopvSavTixd,  314,  b. 
Koj>v6uvTiapd(,  314,  b. 
Kiipexof,  153,  b. 

K ipvpSos,  291,  a  ;  314,  h 
Koptiviji  748,  b. 

K opv<J/uia,  452,  b. 

K4pu;,  466,  a. 

Kti >pvr6s,  315,  a. 

Corvus,  314,  b. 

Corycaeum,  153,  b. 

‘Corylus,  315,  a. 

Corytos,  315,  a. 

Kd>;,  213,  a. 

Cosmetic,  315,  b. 

Cosmetes,  483,  a. 

Cosmetriae,  315,  b. 

Cosmi,  315,  b. 

Koapuirpia,  695,  b. 
‘Cossyphus,  316,  b. 

‘Costum,  316,  b. 

Cothurnus,  316,  b. 

K Anvoi,  683,  b. 

‘Cotinos,  317,  a. 

‘Cotonium  Malum,  317,  b. 
KoTTaSetov,  317,  b 
K orrdSiov,  317,  b 
K Attu6oS,  317,  b 
‘Cottus,  318,  a. 

‘Cottyphus,  318,  a. 

Kdrrure;,  318,  a. 

KoriiAi?,  318,  b. 

Konirna,  318,  a. 

Cotyla,  318,  b. 

‘Cotyledon,  318,  b. 
*KovKio<p6pov  StvSpov,  318,  b. 
Couches,  572,  a  ;  570,  a. 
Covinarii,  318,  b. 

Covinus,  318,  a 
Kouptuiri;,  67,  a. 

K ovpevg'  138,  b. 

Cowl.  325,  a. 

K pd66aros,  572,  b. 

Kpd<5>7,  969,  b. 

‘Crangon,  318,  b. 

‘Crania,  318,  b. 

Kpavo;,  466,  a. 

Crapula,  1053,  b. 

KpaaireSov,  565,  a. 

‘Crataegus,  318,  b. 
‘Cratieganon,  319,  a. 

Kparfjp,  319,  a. 

Crates,  319,  b. 

Kpsdyoa,  467,  b. 

Creditor,  675,  a. 

KpepSaXa,  335,  b.  , 
Kp£07rtoX£tov,  607,  b 
KpeomaXps,  607,  b. 

Crepi,  603,  b. 

Crepida,  319,  b. 

Crepidines,  1043,  a. 

Kpr/nis,  319,  b. 

Creppi,  603,  b. 

Creta,  255.  a. 

‘Creta,  320,  a. 

Cretan  Constitution,  315,  b. 
Cretio  Hereditatis,  498,  a. 
‘Crex,  320,  a. 

KptKos,  527,  b  ;  533,  a. 

Crimen,  320,  b. 

Crimina  Extraordinaria,  321,  a. 
‘Crimnus,  320,  a. 
‘Crinanthamum,  320,  a. 
Crinis,  29  ,  b. 

Kpids,  92,  b. 

‘Crios,  320,  a. 

Crista,  466,  a. 

Kpirai,  321,  b. 

Kpidopavrdai  369,  b. 
Kp«>6o'Ao;,  291,  a. 

K poKrj,  953,  b. 

‘Crocodilus,  321,  b. 
*KpoKd6eiXo{  %cpa alof,  322,  a. 
‘Crocodeilium,  322,  a. 

Crocota,  322,  b. 

‘Crocottas,  322,  b. 

‘Crocus,  322,  a. 

‘Cromyon,  322,  b. 

Kpnna  322,  b. 

Crook,  748,  b. 

Cross,  324,  a. 

Kpooooe,  443,  b. 

Crotalistria,  323,  s 
Orotalum,  322.  b 


‘Croton,  324,  a 
Kpovav,  527.  b. 

K poupa,  335,  b. 

Kpouirf 'da,  335,  b 
Crown,  309,  b. 

Crucifix  on,  324,  a 
Kpuirrij,  323,  a. 

KpvrrTcia,  323,  a 
KpviTTia,  323,  a. 

Kpvnroi,  323.  b 
Crusta,  248,  b  ;  399  t 
Crux,  324,  a. 

Crypta,  324,  a. 

Cryptoporticus,  324,  a 
‘Crystallus,  324,  b 
Krrt;,  748,  a. 

KTi'ipara,  403,  b 
Ctesibica  Machir.a,  65,  a 
Kvados,  334,  b. 

Cubicularii,  324,  b  ;  804,  a. 
Cubiculum,  325,  a  ;  517.  b. 
Kv&itrrpv  ch  paxaipas,  325,  t 
KudiaTr/rfipci,  325,  a  ;  852,  a 
Cutiitoria,  276,  a. 

Cubit,  325,  a. 

Cubitus,  325,  a. 

Kii 60s,  325,  a ;  959,  b. 

Culms,  325,  a. 

KuVXu,  3'U,  b. 

KuxAn;,  335,  a. 

Cucullus,  325,  a. 

*Cuciun;s,  325,  b. 

‘Cucurbita,  325,  b. 

Cudo,  325,  b. 

Culcita,  573,  a. 

Culeus,  325,  b  ;  889, k. 
*Culex,  325,  b. 

KwAtiri;,  717,  a. 

Culma,  325,  b  ;  517,  b 
KuXioKrj,  325,  b. 

KuA ioKtov,  325,  b. 

KvXil  325,  b. 

Culleus,  325,  b. 

Culpa,  326,  a. 

Culpa  Lata,  326,  b. 

Culpa  Levis,  326,  b. 

Culpa  Levissima,  326,  b. 
Culter,  327,  a. 

Cultrarius,  327,  a. 

KvpSaXui’,  335,  b. 

Kvp6tj,  335,  a- 
Cunabula,  534,  a. 

Kuv« /,  466,  a. 

Kuvifyrrtxdv  Oearpov,  1037,  a. 
Cuneus,  327,  b ;  968,  a. 
Cuniculus,  327,  b. 

‘Cuniculus,  327,  b. 

‘Cunila,  327,  b. 

Cupa,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b 
KuttsAAov,  51,  a. 

‘Cupressus,  327,  b 
Cura  Bonorum,  329,  b. 

Bonorum  Absentis,329,b 
“  Bonorum  et  Ventris,  329 
b. 

“  Hereditatis,  329,  b. 

“  Hereditatis  Jacentis,  329 
b. 

“  Morum,  664,  b. 

Curatela,  328,  b. 

Curator,  328,  a. 

Curatores,  329,  b. 

“  Alvei  et  Riparunx 

329,  b. 

“  Annonae,  329,  b 

“  Aquarum,  75,  b 

“  Kalendarii,  329,  b 

“  Ludoruin,  329,  b. 

“  Operum  Publico 

rum,  329,  b. 

“  Regionum,  329,  b. 

“  Reipubhcai,  330,  s 

“  Viarum,  1043,  b. 

Kup6’u<ri'a,  778,  b  •  980.  I>. 
Kiip^fi;,  131,  b 
Curia,  330  x 
Curue,  330,  a. 

Curiales,  282,  b. 

Curiata  Comitia,  294,  b 
Curio,  330,  a. 

Curio  Maximus,  330,  a:  785,  s 
Kvpto;,  330,  b. 

‘Curma,  331,  a. 

Cursores,  331,  a. 

Cursus,  256,  a. 

‘Curuca,  331,  a. 

Curules  Magistrates,  607.  k 
Curulis  Sella,  862,  a. 
Curriculum,  331,  a 
Currus,  331,  a 
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iy<iKi>i3,  488,  b, 

Custodes,  367,  h. 

Custos  Urt>is,  603,  a. 
KvOtiooMki/s,  756,  b. 

Hyathus,  334,  b  ;  889,  b 
Cyclas,  335,  a. 

*Cycleminus,  334,  b. 

'Cycnus,  334,  b. 

'Cydomum  Malum,  335,  a. 
Cyrrba.  335,  a. 

Cyrrba.,  322,  b  ;  335,  a. 
Oymbalistria,  335,  b. 

( ymbalum,  335,  a. 
'Cynocephali,  335,  b. 
*Cynogiossum,  336,  a. 
*Cynccrambe,  336,  a. 
*Cynomuia,  336,  a. 
‘Cvnoraistes,  336,  a. 
*Cynorhodon,  338,  a. 
‘Cynosbatum,  336,  a. 

*Cynops,  336,  a. 

‘Cyperus,  336,  p 
‘Cyprus,  336,  a 
*Cyt;sus,  336  a 

D.  A. 

Dactyliotheca,  336,  b. 
‘Dacrydion,  337,  a. 

*Dactyli,  337,  a. 

AtfSovxog,  396,  a. 

AuktvXiov,  839,  a. 

AaKTvXos  763,  b. 

Daggers,  824,  a  ;  896,  a. 

A aioaXa,  336,  b. 

Aa'ti,  945,  a 
'Damasonium,  337,  a 
Aapiovpyoi,  347,  a. 

Damni  Iujuria  Actio,  337,  a. 
Damnum,  326,  a ;  337,  a. 
Damnum  lnfectum,  337,  b. 
Aapoaia,  337,  b. 

A uvdKt),  337,  b. 

Dancing,  850,  b. 

Aavuapa,  545,  b. 

*Daphne,  337,  b. 

Aa<!'Vr,<t>ooia,  338,  a. 

A uxpvri'popo;,  338,  a. 
'Daphnoides,  338,  b. 

Adms,  951,  a. 

Dare  Actionem,  18,  b. 

Aapeixds,  338,  b. 

Daricus,  338,  b. 

*Dascillus,  339,  a. 

'Dasypus,  339,  a. 

“Daucus,  339,  a. 

Day,  361,  b. 

Debitor,  675,  a. 

AcKaiapxidt  339,  a. 

A  £/c«<5ouxoi,  339,  a. 

A rxupxta,  339,  a. 

A eKucpdg,  339,  a. 

AeKdoTvXog,  290,  a. 

AtKuTtvuv,  172,  b. 

At/carti,  341,  b;  659,  a  ;  957,  a. 
AucaTtiXdyot,  341,  b. 
AcKureuTat,  341,  b. 
AtKtiTsvTrtpiov,  341,  b  •  957,  a. 
AtKUTu>vai,  341,  b. 

December,  191.  a. 

Decempeda,  339,  b  ;  763,  a. 
Decemviri,  339,  b. 

Decemviri  Legibus  Scribendis, 

339,  b. 

Decemviri  Litibus  Judicandis, 
1046,  b. 

Decemviri  Sacris  Faciundis, 

340,  a. 

Deciinatio,  340,  b. 

Decimatrus,  830,  b. 

Decretum,  340,  b  ;  871,  b. 
Decumae,  340,  b. 

Deeumani,  340,  b. 

Decumani  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decumates  Agri,  340,  b. 
Decuucis,  591,  a. 

Decuria,  104,  a. 

Decuriae,  470,  b ;  865,  b ;  866,  a. 
Decurise  Judicum,  553,  a. 
Decuriales,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decuriati,  1063,  b  ;  1064,  a. 
Decuriones,  104,  a;  282,  b; 

330,  a  ;  1063,  a. 

Decurrere,  460,  a. 

Decursoria,  174,  a. 

Decussis,  111,  a. 

Dedicare,  376,  ». 

Dedicatio,  424,  b;  532,  b 
Deditio,  341,  b. 

Dediticii,  341,  b 
Doduclores,  46,  a 


Defensores,  816,  b. 

Defrutum,  1051,  b. 

A iiypa,  452,  b. 

AeuceXiorai,  341,  b. 

Auypa,  342,  a. 

Dejectum  Effusum,  342,  a. 
Dejecti  Effusive  Actio,  342  a  ; 

1049,  b. 

AeiXrj,  361,  b. 

AciXias  ypatpn ,  342,  •. 
AenrvdXoyoi ,  342,  a. 

Asbrvov,  342,  a. 

Acnrvoipdpoi,  696,  a 
Delator,  345,  a. 

Delia,  345,  a. 

Ai/Aia,  345,  a. 

Delictum,  320,  b. 

Delphime,  253,  b. 

Delphinia,  345,  a. 

AeX <pivia,  345,  b. 

AtAiiV,  345,  b. 

'Delphinium,  346,  a. 

*Delphis,  346,  a. 

AtXibts,  345,  b. 

Delubrum,  957,  b. 

Appayuiyoi,  936,  b. 

Demarchi,  346,  a. 

Ar/pupxoi,  346,  a. 

Aripr/yopot,  936,  b. 

Demens,  328,  b  ;  329,  a. 
Demensum,  346,  b ;  887,  b. 
Dementia,  329,  a. 

Demetria,  346,  b. 

Deminutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 
Appid-n para,  346,  a. 
Atjpinvpyoi,  347,  a. 

Demiurgi,  347,  a. 

Atpviov,  572,  a- 
Ar/pdKoivos,  394,  b. 
Demonstratio,  19,  b. 
Aiypoirorr/roj,  347,  a. 

Aijpof,  347,  a. 

Ar/pdatoi,  347,  a. 

Appdaiog,  394,  b 
Ar/pdrai,  348,  a. 

Demus,  347,  a. 

Denarius,  348,  b. 
*Dendrachates,  349,  b 
'Dendrolibanus,  349,  b 
* Atv6pv<pia  Kpanva,  349,  b. 
Denicales  Ferial,  435,  a ;  462,  a. 
Dentale,  79,  .a  ;  79,  b. 
Dentifricium,  349,  b. 

Depensi  Actio,  542,  a. 
Deponens,  349,  h. 

Deportatio  in  Insulam,  136,  b. 
Deportatus,  136,  b. 
Depositarius,  349,  b. 

Depositi  Actio,  349,  b. 
Depositor,  349,  b. 

Depositum,  349,  b. 

A ippa,  749,  b. 

Derogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Aippig,  250,  b. 

Desertor,  350,  a. 

Designator,  459,  b. 
Acapo<j>vXnKtg,  394,  b. 
AccpuiTt'ipiov ,  213,  a. 
AcatroniovavTai,  260,  a. 
Desuitor.  350,  a. 

Detestatio  Sacrorum,  469,  b. 
AevTepiiyajviaTf/g,  505,  b. 
AsvrepdrroTpot ,  458,  a. 
Dcversorium,  226,  a. 

Deunx,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Dextans,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Diadema,  350,  b. 

AtaBarripia,  351,  a. 

A taxttporovia,  239,  a. 
AiaSiKaaia,  351,  a. 

AiaiiKacta  rijs  m/cAr/pot),  411, 
a 

Aiaddoeis,  355,  b  ;  972,  b. 
Diaeta,  276,  a ;  518,  b. 
Diietetica,  351,  a. 

Aiaypatpeis,  392,  b. 

Ataira,  351 ,  a. 

AiaiTr/rai,  352,  b. 

A laiTpriKfi,  351,  a. 

Diubs  Flamon,  445,  a. 
Aiapaprvpia ,  355,  a. 
Atapuo-iyioots,  355,  b. 
Aiavopai,  355,  b  ;  972,  b. 
Aiatpavr/  tipara ,  355,  b. 
Ataxl/r)<ptms,  355,  h. 

Diarium,  346,  b  ;  887  b. 
Atdaia,  356,  b. 

AtdarvXog,  290,  a. 

Diatreta,  1054,  a. 

AiavXog,  908,  b  ,  909,  b 


AidCiopa,  929,  b. 

A (ayS/mra,  968,  a. 
AiKnoTr/ptov,  356,  b. 

AiKCKJTfiS,  357,  a. 

AucaoTiKdv,  357,  a  ;  1014  a 
Dice,  959,  b. 

Dice-box,  452,  b. 

Aikti,  358,  a. 

“  aycwpyiov,  31,  b 
“  atKtas,  40,  a. 

“  ipeXiov,  47,  a. 

“  avayioyfp,  56,  b. 

“  avdoLKOi ,  73,  a. 

“  avtipairdSidv,  58,  b. 

“  diroXdlpetxii,  70,  b. 

“  diroTtepipeius,  71,  a. 

“  dixoaraaiov,  71,  b. 

“  dub  avpBoXuiv,  933,  a. 

“  dpyvplou,  92,  a. 

“  avroTtXfjs,  73,  a  ;  359,  b 
“  dipoppfii ,  68,  a. 

“  fieBanbaeidi,  155,  b. 

“  j Siaiiov,  157,  b. 

“  (3Xa6pg,  161,  a. 

“  iyyvr/s,  404,  b. 

“  Ipppvog,  400,  b. 

“  epnopiKrj ,  403,  a. 

“  ivoixiov,  404,  b. 

“  ilayuiyrjg,  424,  a. 

“  Ipupiacwg,  424,  a 
“  {{ovXrp,  427,  a. 

“  eirtTpiripapxnpaTO!,  1011, 
a,  b. 

“  irnTponr/s,  413,  a. 

“  KUKryvopiag ,  184,  a. 

“  KUKuXoyiag,  184,  b. 

“  KaKorex^tibi’,  184,  b. 

“  KdpiTuv ,  217,  b  ;  404,  b. 

“  kXukps,  270,  a. 

“  Xsinopaprvpiov,  626,  b. 

“  XuiSopias,  184,  a. 

“  piadov,  639,  k. 

“  piodutocwf  oikov,  638,  b. 
“  oU lag,  677,  b. 

“  •Mas,  427,  a. 

“  irapaKaradirjKriSi  731,  a. 

“  npoua'fiopag,  811,  b. 

“  TrpoiKos,  379,  b. 

“  ci ran,  900,  b. 

“  Exupi's,  860,  b. 

“  ovpboXauuv  or  avvdijKiibv 
irapaSdoeu);,  932,  b. 

“  <j>opag  (Kpavobg  Kat  pcOri- 
pcpivpg,  771,  a. 

“  XPt°vS i  248,  a. 

“  viapiou,  246,  b. 

“  wtvbopapTvpiiov,  627,  b. 
At KtXXa,  592,  a  ;  832,  a. 
Aixopta,  996,  a. 

Dicrota,  160,  a. 

Dictator,  360,  a. 

AiKTVwia,  361,  b. 

Aiktvov ,  836,  a. 

Didia  Lex,  934,  a. 

Aidpaxpov,  381,  a. 

Airjpts,  515,  b. 

Dies,  361,  b. 

14  Comitiales,  362,  b. 

14  Comperendini,  362,  1< 

14  Fasti,  362,  a. 

14  Feriati,  435,  b. 

14  Festi,  362,  b. 

14  Intercisi,  362,  b. 

14  Nefasti,  362,  b. 

14  Prodi  ales,  362,  b. 

14  Profesti,  362,  b. 

14  Stati,  362,  b. 

Diffarreatio,  371,  a. 

Digesta,  725,  a. 

Digitalia,  613,  a. 

Digitus,  763,  a. 

AmdXeia,  363,  a. 

AurdXia,  363,  a. 

Dilatoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Diligeutia,  326,  b. 

Dimachie,  363,  a. 

Aipdxafi  363,  a. 

Dimacheri,  476,  b. 

Dimensum,  887,  b 
Diminutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 
Dinner,  276,  a  ;  343,  b. 
Aiu)6eXiu,  972,  b. 

AkoBoXov,  381,  a. 

AidicXeta,  363,  a. 

Aiuipuaia ,  65,  b. 

Aiuvvata,  363,  b. 

Atovi'iaia  kut  uypovg  or  pixpd, 

364,  a. 

Ainvumu  iv  dorci  or  pcydXa, 

365,  a. 


Dionysia,  363,  b. 

*A idg  aiQog,  367,  a 
AioaKovpia,  367,  a 
Aioctipcta,  370,  s. 

*Diospyrus,  367,  a 
Diota,  367,  a. 

Ainrepog,  290,  a. 

A updepa,  367,  a. 

Aiipdipnt,  588,  a. 

Ai'0pos,  333,  a. 

*Diphryges,  367,  a. 

AittAu?,  718,  a. 

A,  rrXoidiov,  1023,  a. 

AinXots ,  720,  b  ;  1023,  a 
Diploma,  367,  a. 

AiKbXua,  363,  a. 

Ainpuipoi  Iv’rjrf,  51,  b. 
'Dipsacus,  367,  a. 

'Dipsas,  367,  a. 

Ai'wTVxa,  367,  b. 

Diptycha,  367,  b  ;  944,  a 
Di  recta  Actio,  17,  a 
Diribitores,  367,  b. 

Discessio,  868,  a. 

Discipula,  1040,  a 
AioKovpa,  368,  a. 

Discinctus,  1024,  b. 

Discus,  367,  b. 

Dispensator,  190,  a. 

Distaff,  464,  b. 

Dithyrambus,  247,  h. 
Diversorium,  226,  a. 
Dividiculum,  219,  a. 
Divinatio,  368,  b. 

Divinatio  (law  term),  370,  s 
Divisores,  46,  b. 

Divorce  (Greek),  70,  b  ;  622,  « 
Divorce  (Roman),  370,  b 
Divortium,  370,  b. 

A oKava,  371,  a. 

A oKipaata.  371,  b  ;  406,  ? 
Dodrans,  110,  b  ;  591,  a 
Dogmatici,  371,  a. 

Dolabella,  373,  a. 

Dolabra,  373,  a. 

AoXixobpdpot,  909,  t>. 

AdAixos,  908,  b  ;  909,  b 
Dolium,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b. 

De  Dolo  Malo  Actio,  326,  a. 
Dolus  Malus.  326,  a. 

Arpanet,  514,  b. 

Dominium,  374,  a. 

Doininus,  376,  a. 

Dominus  Funeris,  459,  b. 
Domitia  Lex,  790,  b. 

Domus,  513,  b 
Dona,  376,  a. 

Donaria,  376,  a. 

Donatio  Mortis  Causa,  377,  h 
Donatio  Propter  Nuptias,377,j 
Donationes  inter  Virum  et  Ux 
orem,  377,  b. 

Donativum,  303,  b. 

*Donax,  378,  a. 

Door,  514,  b. 

Aopd,  749,  b. 

Afipa,  376,  a. 

Aopanov,  488,  b. 

AopaTodi'/Kri ,  489,  a. 

*Dorcas,  378,  a. 

AoptdXurot ,  880,  b. 
Dormitoria,  517,  l>. 

Aupoboidas  ypa<P'i<  339,  b 
Aiipcuv  ypa(f>ii<  339,  b. 
A(tipoi,eviag  ypaipi'i,  1071,  a 
Adpnua ,  66,  b. 

A opiriu,  66,  b. 

A bpTrov,  342,  b. 

Dorsuarius,  378,  a. 

A6pv,  488,  b. 

Aopv(/>6poi,  488.  b;  1071,  a 
'Dorycnium,  378,  b. 

Dos  (Greek),  378,  a. 

44  (Roman),  379,  b. 

44  Adventicia,  379,  b. 

44  Profeeticia,  379,  b 
44  Recepticia,  379,  b 
Dossuarius,  378,  a. 

AuiriV)),  379,  a. 

AouXog,  880,  b. 

Dowry  (Greek),  379,  b. 
Dowry  (Roman),  379,  b 
Drachma,  380,  b 
ApaxPH'  380,  b. 

Draco,  896,  b 
*Draco,  381,  b. 

Draconarius,  896,  b. 
‘Dracontium,  382,  a. 
Draughts,  Game  of,  569  a 
Apeirdvr],  428,  b. 

mi 
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'l)i« pains,  382,  a. 

-piitavov,  428,  b. 

-pot  rat,  456,  b. 

'Pi-omedarius,  382,  a 
.  poptap&iov  /}pap,  51  x 
,  pipoi,  909,  b. 

Uram,  1033,  a. 

‘Dryinus,  382,  b. 
*Dryocalaptes,  382,  b. 
•Dryopteris,  382,  b. 

•Drypis,  382,  b. 

•Drys,  382,  b. 

Ducenarii,  382,  b. 
Duoentesima,  382,  b 
Duella,  1062,  a. 

Duilia  Lex,  582,  b. 

Duilia  Mamia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Dulciarh,  780,  a. 

A vpavdrai,  1002,  b. 

Au/tavss,  1002,  b. 

Aeraars/a,  316,  a. 

Duodecim  Scripta,  570,  a. 
Duplicarii,  382,  b. 

Duplicatio,  19,  b. 

Dupondium,  762,  b. 

Dupondius,  111,  a. 

Dussis,  lli,  a. 

Duumviri,' 383,  a. 

Duumviri  Juri  Dicundo,  282,  b. 
Duumviri  Nava'es,  383,  a. 
Duumviri  Perdu  elhouis,  754,  b. 
Duumviri  Sacrorum,  340,  a. 
Dux,  817,  a. 

E. 

Earring,  533,  a. 

Earthenware,  439,  b. 

•Ebenus,  383,  a. 

’ExxXr/ata,  383,  b ;  474,  a. 
'E/c/cAi/otaoriKOS  ptodds,  385,  a. 

'ExxXqciaoTixds  nival,  348,  a. 

’ExxAi/roj  1  loAij,  933,  b,  n. 
"ExxXriToi,  387,  1-. 

’ExxopiSrj,  456,  a. 

’ExxvxXppu,  426,  b. 

"E K&oan,  545,  b. 

'Hxetui  908,  a. 

•Echeneis,  383,  a. 

'ExfrAn,  79,  a. 

’E xivas,  359,  a. 

•Echium,  383,  b. 

•Echinus,  383,  b 
•Eehis,  383,  b. 

Exexeipia,  681,  a. 

"Exyovoi,  495,  a. 

Eclectici,  387,  b. 

'ExAoyetf,  392,  b. 

’E xpaydov,  344,  a. 
'Expaprupia,  388,  a 
Exfopd,  456,  a. 
'Ex<pvXXo<popia,  135,  b. 
'Exrroidv,  22,  a. 

'Exnoidadai,  22,  a. 

Sculeus,  418,  b. 

3dere  Actionem,  18,  b. 
Sdictura,  388,  a. 

“  /Edilicium,  388,  b; 
389,  b. 

“  Novum,  388,  b. 

“  Perpetuum,  388,  b  ; 

389,  b. 

“  Provinciale,  389,  b. 

“  Repentinum,  388,  b. 

“  Theodorici,  390,  a. 

“  Tralatitium,  388,  b. 

“  Vetus,  388,  b. 

“  Urbanum,  388,  b. 

Editor,  475,  b. 

'ErAvu,  378,  b. 

Elxdves,  917,  a. 

EIkoott'i,  390,  a  ;  956,  b. 
EixoaroXoyos,  390,  a. 

Eip/jv,  390,  a. 

Eip£(7t(5v/7,  821,  a. 

Eiadyeiv,  390,  b. 

Eicuyuyus,  390,  b. 
EloayycXia,  390,  b. 

Eiairl/pia,  391,  b. 

Eiir0/pav,  392,  a. 

Eloibopa,  392,  a. 

EAc-oiticdai,  22,  a. 

Eianotriais,  22,  a. 

Eianoir/rdf,  22,  a. 

’HAaxar/;,  464,  b. 
Elmothesium,  148,  b  •  482  a. 
•Elaia,  392,  a. 

•Elaiagnus,  393,  a. 

•E'.aiomeli,  393,  a. 

' EXa<pt]66Xia ,  393,  b. 
EXa<b)]6oXtu>v,  190,  a. 
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•Elaphobiscus,  393,  b. 
•Elaphns,  393,  b. 

•Elate,  393,  b. 

•Elatine,  393,  b. 

•Electrum,  393,  b. 

Electrum,  177,  a. 

•Eledone,  394,  a. 
•Eleiochrysus,  394,  a 
•Eleios,  394,  a. 

•Eleioselinon.  394,  a 
•Elelisphacos,  394,  a. 
•Elephas,  394,  a. 

Eleven,  The,  394,  b. 

Eleusinia,  395,  a. 

’fciA evaivta,  395,  a 
'EXevOfpia,  397,  a. 

’ EXXipeviov ,  397,  a. 

’EAA tpF.vioTut,  397,  a. 
’LAAdStov,  533,  b. 

’EAAcurta,  397,  b. 

’EaAuxviov,  397,  b. 
Ellychnium,  397,  b 
•Elrnins,  397,  b. 

•Elops,  398,  a. 

'HAoj,  263,  a. 

“‘-■Xvpa,  79,  b. 

Emanci  patio,  398,  a. 

Emansor,  350,  a. 

TH/iap,  361,  b. 

’  EpSddna,  397,  b. 

’L p6di,  398,  b. 

’/  ptlarda,  398,  b. 

Emblema,  399,  b. 

"  Ep6Xppa,  399,  b. 

Embolia,  16,  a. 

"EptiuXov,  892,  a. 

•EpSoXos,  892,  a. 

Emeriti,  399,  b. 

Emeritum,  399,  b. 

Emissarium,  399,  b 
v v-pprjvoi  Aixai,  400,  b. 

" Epnuiopu,  399,  b. 

’Epnapixoi,  401,  a. 
•Empetrum,  400,  b. 
“Eptipovpoi,  400,  b. 
'Epipdrevois,  400,  b. 
Emphyteusis,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuta,  400,  b. 
Emphyteuticarius  Ager,401,a. 
Empirici,  401,  a.  • 

’•pnopixai  Atxac,  400,  a. 

’t  pndpLov,  403,  a. 

’Epnoptov  doTixdv,  403,  a. 
’Epnoptov  fyvixdv,  403,  a. 
Emporium,  403,  a. 

* Epnopoi ,  403,  a. 

Emti  et  Venditi  Actio,  403,  a. 
Emtio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 

Emtio  et  Veuditio,  403,  a. 

’i  vayiapiira,  458,  b. 

"Evara,  458,  b. 

Encaustica,  703,  b ;  704,  b. 

' EyxetpiSiov,  824,  a. 

*Eyxos,  488,  b. 

’E yxexTtjpevos,  403,  b. 

* EyxXppa ,  358,  a. 

"E yxrppa,  403,  b. 

* EyKTpais ,  403,  b. 

’E yxr/jrtxdv,  403,  b. 

*EvSalu,  403,  b. 

Endromis,  404,  a. 

“EvAu/tu,  48,  a ;  1022,  b. 
’Evexvpa,  404,  a. 
^veniaxtjppa,  731,  a  ;  935,  a. 
’Erer/y,  438,  b. 

’E yyiip,  404,  a. 

’Eyyibprts,  619,  b. 

’Kyyvris  lixp,  404,  b 
’E yyvOijxtj,  533,  b. 

•Enhydrus,  404,  b. 

’Evtutirds,  190. 

’'Evvara,  458,  a. 

’E vdSiov,  836,  b. 

’E votxiov  StKrj,  404,  b. 

’E votpuTia,  98,  a ;  100,  a. 
’'Evonrpov.  905,  a. 

’Ertor iov,  533,  a. 

Ensigns,  military,  896,  a. 
Ensis,  478,  a. 

Entasis,  405,  a. 

*E vrca,  93,  b. 

•Entoma,  405,  b. 

’Ecopi/pa,  969,  b. 

’Hois,  361 ,  b. 

’EnayyeXia,  405,  b. 

’ErrdAi-ctf,  1034,  b. 

’Err dpirot,  405,  b. 

’Erai/Ata,  620,  b. 

’ EnciadSiov ,  426,  a  ;  995,  a. 

’E niruov,  169,  a. 


’Err evvaxrat  406,  a 
’EtT£  Id&ia,  425,  b 
’E<t>r/6eia,  406,  I/. 

Ephebeum,  482,  a. 

,r.0)/6o{,  406,  a. 
yE<pfiyriaii,  406,  b. 
•Epheineron,  4)6  b 
’E ipiaia,  406,  b. 

’'Edtcais,  72,  b. 

’Eipearpis,  407,  a. 

’Eipirai,  407,  a. 

’Etperivia,  777,  a. 

’Eipinnciov,  407,  b. 

’E ipimtiov,  407,  b. 

Ephippium,  407,  b. 

Ephuri,  408,  a. 

"Eibopoi,  408,  a. 

'Ejiviitj,  953,  b. 

*E<pvpoi,  395,  b. 

Epibatie,  410,  a. 

’i^m6drai,  410,  a. 

’EjrifidOpa,  176,  a. 

'EjriSAa,  67,  a. 

’ EniSXripa ,  48,  a. 

’ EmSoXfi ,  410,  b. 

’ Emxciporovia ,  239,  a  ;  386,  b. 
’Eirt'xA/7pf/f,  410,  b. 
’EirinXivTpov,  572,  a. 
‘EvKovpot,  1071,  a. 

’Erridaiipia,  396,  a. 

’ErriStxarov,  341,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  347,  a. 

’Eir iSixaaia,  411,  a. 

’EirtSoaus,  411,  b. 

'Emyapia,  259,  a  ;  513,  a. 
'Eiriypn<f>di,  392,  b. 

'EiriAeKToi,  427,  b. 

'EniXovTpov,  598,  b. 
'EmpeXrirai,  411,  b. 

“  ri)f  KOivijf  npotrd- 
Sov,  411,  b;  950,  b. 

“  Tuu'EpnopiovJ  1 1 
b. 

“  t&v  popi&v  ’EAat 
Hv,  411,  b. 

“  ruii  M,'<77 //pi  (.u, 

411,  b  ;  421,  b. 

“  T&V  V£<slpililV,  412, 

a. 

“  tu)v  <l>u Aoiv,  4.'2  x 
•Epintelis,  412,  a. 

’EmpvXiov,  639,  b. 

•Epiolus,  412,  a. 

•Epipactis,  412,  a. 

’Emnopnis,  438,  b. 

’EniirpoiKoi,  494,  a. 
Epirhedium,  838,  a. 

’Er  iaKpipis  if/ev&opapivpiav, 

627,  b 

’Eniaxoitoi,  412,  a. 

’E ttioKvpos,  777,  &. 

'E-xiappa,  539,  b. 

’Eiriot]pov,  539,  b. 

’EniavoTpov,  331,  b. 
’EmannaTrip,  526,  b. 
’EmoTaTris,  412,  a. 

’Errtardr^s  r<3v  Ai/poo'»  •  *, 
yu)v,  412,  b. 

’ E-KiaTdrrn  t&v  bdarotv,  L  ',  *i 
Epistola,  304,  b  ;  693,  b. 

’ EmaroXcvs ,  412,  b. 
Epistumium,  400,  a. 
Epistylium,  412,  b. 
Episynthetici,  412,  b. 
Epitaphium,  460,  b. 
Epithalamium,  620,  a  ;  625,  b. 
’Enidripa,  457,  b. 

•Epithymon,  413,  a. 

’E irinpia,  121,  a. 

’Eninpos,  259,  b  ;  537,  a. 

’Err irovoi,  572,  a  ;  894,  a. 
’EmrpiTipapx'lpaTOS  Sixt],  1011, 
a,  b. 

’Emroorri/s  ypatyfi ,  413,  a. 
’Eirtrpurros,  413,  a. 

’Erra/oeAtu,  413,  b. 

’Erra >pis,  1023,  b. 

’Errop0dAtoi/,  268,  b. 

’Errtuvt'a,  956,  b. 

’Enwvvpos,  413,  b. 

’Emovvpos  rir  f)XiKiu>v,  413,  b. 
’E7T(uiuipof  tuiv  tyvXtiv,  414,  a. 

’ Enditrai ,  395,  b. 

’Eiroirreia,  396,  a. 

’EmvriSes,  892,  a. 

Epulones,  414,  a. 

Epulum  Jovis,  414,  a ;  571,  b. 
Equestris  Ordo,  417,  a. 
Equiria,  414.  b. 

Equites,  414,  b. 


Equitum  Transvectio,  41b,  ti 
418,  a. 

Equitum  Centurias  Rccogn  it 
cere,  416,  a. 

Equuleus,  418,  b. 

•Equus,  418,  b. 

Equus  Octolier,  717,  j 
Equus  Publicus,  418, « 

’E pavdpxiS,  119,  a. 

’E paviOTat,  4 19,  a 
“ Epavoi ,  419,  a. 

•Erebiuthus,  419,  b 
•Eretiia  Terra,  419,  . 
'Epyaaia:  rerpdym  ), ,  51 1 ,  a 
'Epyaartvai,  723,  b;  953.  1 
Ergastulum,  419,  !: 

•Erica,  419,  b. 

Ericius,  420,  a. 

•Ermus,  420,  a. 

*’Epto0opov  SevSpov,  420  • 
•Erodius,  420,  a 
Erogatio,  219,  b 
’ Epu>na ,  420,  a 
’EpMTiXta,  420,  a. 

’ Edpr/tpopta ,  107,  b 
•Eruca,  420,  a. 

'EpuKT/jpes,  420,  b 
•Ervum,  420,  a. 

'Eryngium,  420,  a. 
•Erythrodonum,  420,  a. 
‘Erythropus,  420,  b. 
•Erythronium,  420,  b. 
’Etrxdpu,  77,  a  ;  447,  b 
’Eaxapis,  77,  a. 

"EaoTTrpuv,  905,  b 
Esseda,  420,  b. 

Essedarii,  420,  1. 

Essedum,  420,  „ 

'Etiupa,  291,  a. 
^EdcXonpdlcvos,  512,  r. 

’Hdpdi,  287,  b. 

Eiiu,  697,  a. 

EvaoTrjf ,  697,  a. 

Etirpj  tcria,  259,  a. 

Everriator,  462,  a 
Evictio,  423,  b. 

Evil  Eye,  431,  b. 

•Eulai,  421,  a. 

EipoXrn'Aat,  421,  b 
Ei/vat,  58,  b. 

Evvrj,  572,  a. 

Evucati,  423,  b. 

•Eupatorium,  421,  ). 
Ei/narpidai,  422,  a. 

Evipr/peire ,  369,  b 
Eutfir/pia,  369,  b. 

Euripus,  53,  a  ;  255,  t 
EiiuruAos,  290,  b. 

E vtiuiiKta,  359,  a. 

Evdvvp,  422,  a. 

E iiOvvui,  423,  a. 

Et tiutvos,  1024,  b. 

’Ej-uyuiyrjs  dixt),  424,  a 
’E£utp£<r£u>j  Xixt],  424,  a 
Exaucioratio,  638,  b. 
Exaugutalio,  424,  b. 
Exceptio,  19,  a  ;  805,  b. 

“  Dilatoria,  19,  t 

“  Coguitoria,  19,  a 

“  Litis  Dividuie,  19, 

“  Peremptoria,  19,  a 

“  Rei  Residuie,  19,  i 

Excubise,  222,  b. 

Exculntores,  424,  b. 
Executioner,  217,  a. 

Exedrce,  152,  b;  514,  b;  517  1 
’ElqytjTai,  424,  b. 
’Eleyyvaadai,  404,  b. 
Exercitor  Navis,  425,  a. 
Exercitoria  Actio,  425,  a. 
’E^rraorat,  423,  L  ,  425,  l 
Exhcres,  499,  b. 

Exhibendum,  Actio  Ad,  425 
’Elirtjpia,  425,  b. 

Exodia,  425,  b. 

”E£oAof,  995,  a. 

'Eliapis,  426,  a. 

’EJo/pofft'a,  426,  b. 

Exoslra,  426,  b. 

’E|(5(rrpa,  426,  b. 

'ElovXps  cixp,  427,  a 
Expeditus,  427,  b. 
Exploratores,  905,  a 
Exsequiie,  459,  a. 

Exsilium,  136,  a. 

Exsul,  136,  a. 

Evtispices,  488,  a. 
Extispicium,  488,  a. 

Extranei  Heredes,  497,  b, 
Extraordinarii,  427,  b. 
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Sxverr®,  (62,  a 
Exuvi®.  906,  o. 

F. 

Faba,  427,  b. 

Fabia  Lex,  780,  b. 

Fabri,  428,  a. 

Fabula  Palliata,  300,  b. 

Fabula  Prsetextata,  300,  b. 
Fabula  Togata,  300,  b. 
Factiones  Aurigarum, 256,  a 
•Fagus,  428,  a. 

False,  254,  a. 

Falarioa,  489,  b. 

TalciJia  Lex,  574,  b. 

Falsarii,  428,  b. 

Falsurn,  428,  a. 

Falx,  428,  b. 

Familia,  429,  b  ;  887,  a. 
Familise  Emptor,  429,  b ;  430,  a. 
F  amili®  Erciscund®  Actio,  430, 
b. 

Familiaris,  430,  a. 

Famosi  Libelli,  539,  b ;  587,  a  ; 
609,  b. 

Famulus,  429,  b. 

Fan,  444,  b. 
t'aunia  Lex,  934,  a. 

Fanum,  957,  b. 

'Far,  430,  b. 

Farreuin,  623,  b. 

Fartor,  430,  b. 

F as,  432,  a  ;  560,  a. 

•Fascelus,  432,  a. 

Fasces,  431,  a. 

Fascia,  431,  b. 

Fascinum,  431,  b. 

Fasciola,  431,  b. 

Fasti,  432,  a. 

“  Annales,  433,  b. 

“  Calenilares,  432,  a. 

“  Capitolini,  433,  b. 

*•  Consulares,  433,  b ;  1076. 
“  Dies,  362,  a ;  432,  a. 

“  Historici,  433,  b. 

“  Sacri,  432,  a. 

Fasti  »i  uni  133,  a. 

Fauces,  517,  b. 

Favete  Linguis,  369,  b. 

Fax,  434,  a. 

Februare,  603,  b 
Februanus,  191,  a  ;  603,  b. 
Feciales,  437,  b. 

'Felis,  434,  b. 

’Fel  Terra;,  434,  b. 

Felting,  778,  a. 

Ferain®,  1030,  b. 

Feminalia,  435,  a. 

Fenestra,  520,  b. 

Fenus,  546,  b. 

Feralia,  462,  b. 

Ferculum,  435,  a. 

Ferentarii,  104,  a. 

Feretrum,  459,  b  ;  570,  a. 
Faria,  435,  a. 

4i  sEstiv®,  437,  a. 

“  Conceptiv®,  435,  b. 

“  Denicales,  435,  a ;  462,  a. 
“  Imperativ®,  435,  b. 

“  Latin®,  436,  b. 

“  Pr®cidane®,  437,  a. 

“  Privat®,  435,  a. 

“  Public®,  435,  a. 

“  Semeutiv®,  436,  b. 

“  Stativ®,  435,  b. 

“  Stultorum,  450,  a. 

“  Vindemiales,  437,  a. 
Ferre  Legem,  580,  a. 

•Ferula,  437,  a. 

•Ferulago,  437,  a. 

F escennina,  437,  a 
Festi  Dies,  362,  b. 

Festuca,  615,  b. 

Fetiales,  437,  b. 

Fibula,  438,  b. 

Fictile,  439,  a. 

Fictio,  441,  a. 

•Ficus,  441,  a 
Fideicommissarius,  441,  b. 
Fideicommissarii  Pr®tores,442, 

i> 

Fideioommissum,  441,  b. 
Fidejusror,  541,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  541,  b 
Fides,  6J5,  b  ;  606,  b 
Fidicul®,  443,  a. 

Fidueia,  443,  a. 

Fiduciaria  Actio,  443,  » 
Fiduciarius,  441,  b. 

Piglm®,  443,  a. 
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Figulina  Ars,  439,  a. 

Figulus,  439,  a. 

Filia,  277,  b. 

Filiafamilias,  430,  a. 

Filius,  277,  b. 

Filiusfamilias,  430,  a ;  741,  b. 
Fitamen,  446,  a. 

•Filix,  443,  a. 

Filum,  446,  a. 

Fimbri®,  443,  b. 

Finis,  °30,  a. 

Finium  Regundorum  Actio, 
444,  a. 

Fiscales,  476,  b. 

Fiscalis  Pr®tor,  444,  b. 

Fiscus,  444,  a. 

Fistucatio,  1042,  b. 

Fistula,  219,  b  ;  943,  b. 
Flabellifer®,  444,  b 
Flabellum,  444,  b. 

Flagrio,  445,  b. 

Flagrum,  445,  a. 

Flamen,  445,  b. 

“  Augustalis,  128,  a. 

“  Dialis,  445,  b. 

“  Martialis,  445,  b. 

“  Quirinalis,  445,  b. 
Flaminia  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flaminica,  446,  b. 

Flammeum,  625,  a. 

Flavia  Agraria  Lex,  582,  b. 
Flexumines,  415,  b. 

Floors  of  Houses,  519,  b. 
Floralia,  447,  a. 

Flumen,  878,  b. 

Fluminis  Recipiendi  or  Immit- 
tendi  Servitus,  878,  b. 
Focale,  447,  b. 

Foculus,  447,  b. 

Focus,  447,  b. 

Foederat®  Civitates,  448,  a. 
Fcaderati,  448,  a. 

Foedus,  448,  a  ;  904,  a. 
•Fuuium  Gr®cum,  448,  b. 
Fcenus,  546,  b. 

Folliculus,  448,  b. 

Follis,  448,  b  ;  870,  a. 

Foot  (measure  of  length),  761, 
b. 

Forceps,  449,  a. 

Fores,  525,  b. 

Forfex.  449,  a  ;  327,  b. 

Fori,  252,  b;  893,  a. 

Forma,  449,  b. 

Formella,  449,  b. 

Formula,  18,  b  ;  19,  b. 
Fomacalia,  450,  a. 

Fornacula,  450,  a. 

Fornax,  450,  a. 

Fornix,  450,  b. 

Forty,  The,  450,  b. 

Forum,  451,  a;  813,  b. 

Fossa,  31,  b. 

•Fragum,  452,  a. 

Framea,  489,  b. 

Frater,  277,  b. 

Fratres  Arvales,  109,  a. 

Fraus,  787,  b. 

•Fraxinus,  452,  a. 

Frenum,  452,  a. 

Fresco,  703,  b. 

Frigidarium,  147  ;  148.  a 
Fringe,  443,  b. 

Fritillus,  452,  b. 

Frontale,  54,  b. 

Fructuaria  Res,  1068,  b. 
Fructuarius,  1068,  b. 

Fructus,  1068,  b. 

Frumeutari®  Leges,  582,  b. 
Frumentarii,  452,  b. 

Fucus,  1063,  a. 

Fuga  Lata,  136,  a. 

Fuga  Libera,  136,  a. 

Fugalia,  833,  b. 

Fugitivarii,  884,  b. 

Fugitivus,  884,  b. 

Fulcra,  573,  a. 

Fuller,  453,  a. 

Fullo,  453,  a. 

Fullouica,  454,  a. 

Fullonicum,  454,  a. 

Fullonium,  454,  a. 

Fumi  Immittendi  Servitus,  878, 
b. 

Funale,  454,  a. 

Fmalis  Equus,  332,  b 
Funambulus,  454,  a. 

Funda,  454,  b. 

Fund, uni,  448,  b. 

Fundi  ires  454,  b 


Fundus,  448,  a  ;  455,  a. 
Funerals.  455,  b. 

Funes,  894,  a. 

•Fungus,  455,  b. 

Funus,  455,  b. 

“  Indlctivum,  459,  a. 

“  Plebeium,  459,  a. 

“  Publicum,  459,  a. 

“  Taciturn,  459,  a. 

“  Translatitiura,  459,  a. 
Furca,  463,  a. 

Furcifet,  463,  a. 

Fumaria,  1055,  a. 

Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia  Lex, 
583,  a  ;  616,  b. 

Furiosus,  328,  b  ;  329,  a. 
Furnace,  450,  a. 

Furnus,  450,  a. 

Furor,  329,  a. 

Furti  Actio,  463,  b. 

Furtum,  463,  a. 

“  Conceptum,  463,  b. 

“  Manifestum,  463,  b. 

“  Nec  Manifestum,  463, 

b. 

“  Oblatum,  463,  b. 

Fuscina,  464,  a. 

Fustuarium,  464,  b. 

Fusus,  464,  b. 

g.  r. 

Gabinia  Lex,  943,  a. 

Gabinus  Cinctus,  987,  a. 
G®sum,  465,  b  ;  489,  b. 
•Gagates  Lapis.  465,  b 
r aicrds,  465,  b. 

Gaius,  541,  a. 

•Galactites  Lapis,  465,  b. 
•Gale,  465,  b. 

Galea,  466,  a. 

•raXtds  ' Aarriptaf,  466,  b. 
•TaAsAj  kvu>v,  466,  b. 

•ruAsds  Arioj,  466,  b. 

•FaArdf  'Pdiios,  466,  b. 
Galerus,  293,  a. 

•Galiopsis,  466,  b. 

•Galium,  466,  b. 

Galli,  466,  b. 

•Gallus,  467.  a. 
r<lAa>f,  3l,  a. 

YuppXia,  468,  a. 

YapriXuAv,  190,  a. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  42,  b. 
Yapdpoi,  471,  b. 
r duos,  618,  a. 

I' ayyapov,  837,  a. 

Ganea,  226,  b. 

Garden,  510,  b. 

Gates  of  Cities,  793,  a. 
Gausapa,  468,  a. 

Gausape,  468,  a. 

Gausapum,  468,  a. 
rcXiovrci,  1003,  a. 
VzXunonoiol,  733,  a. 
r ivttov,  138,  a. 

Gener,  31,  a. 

I'twia,  458,  b. 

•Genista,  467,  a. 

Tevvrjrai,  259,  b ;  1003,  b. 
Ttvos,  259,  a;  259,  b;  1003, b. 
Gens,  468,  b. 

•Gentiana,  471,  b. 

Gentiles,  468,  b. 

Gentilitas,  469,  a. 

Gentilitia  Sacra,  469,  b. 
Gentilitium  Jus,  469  a. 
Vcyopdpot,  471,  b. 
r e<pvpa,  173,  a. 
rcipvpK,uv,  396,  a. 

TcijluipioW;,  396,  a. 
rcpaipai,  365,  a. 

‘Geranium,  471,  b. 

•Geranos,  472,  a. 

T epavog,  524,  a. 
repavovXxds,  524,  a. 
repapat,  365,  a. 

Germani,  277,  b. 
rtpwvia,  473,  b. 

Ttpovain,  472,  b. 

Tipfin,  385,  a. 

Gestatio,  511,  b. 

•Geteium,  475,  a. 

•Gechyllis,  475,  a. 

•Geum,  475,  a. 

•Gingidium,  475,  a. 

Gingrus,  981,  a. 

•Gi.mus,  475,  a. 

Girdle,  134,  a  ;  1073,  a. 

•Gith,  475,  b. 

Gladiator;  am,  475,  b. 


Gladia’oies,  475,  t 
Gladiators,  475,  b. 

•Gladiolus,  478,  a. 

Gladius,  478,  a. 

Glandes,  455,  a. 

•Gians,  478,  a. 

Glass,  1058,  a. 

•Glastum,  478,  b. 

•Glaucium,  478, . 

•Glaucus,  478,  b. 

•Glaux,  478,  b. 

Gleba,  870,  a. 

•Glechon,  478,  b. 
rXevKOS,  1051,  a. 

•Glis,  479,  a. 

Glos,  31,  a 
rAi oaais,  981,  b. 

•Glottis,  479,  a. 

•Glycyrrtiiza,  479,  a. 
•Glycymeris,  479,  a 
•Glycyside,  479,  a 
rAi upt'i,  860,  a. 

TAti^is,  1051,  b. 

•Gnaphalium,  479,  a 
•Gnaphalus,  479,  a 
Tragus,  453,  a. 

Tvficioi,  22,  a. 
r rtopwr,  508,  b  ;  664 
•Gobius,  479,  a. 

Gold,  128,  a. 

Gomphi,  1043,  a. 

V6p<po;,  263,  a. 
r«pyi)pa,  213,  a. 

I'o >pvr6s,  315,  a. 

•Gossipion,  479,  a. 

Gradus,  53,  a ;  763, 

Gradus  Cognationis  .*77,  b 
Gr®costasis,  912,  a. 
rpapparelov  Xriltap\iKiv,  34< 
b  ;  348,  a. 

Tpapparcvg,  479,  a. 
Grammatophylacium,  945,  a. 
Tpappt,,  593,  a  ;  909.  b. 
Granary,  510,  b. 

Fpa^p,  479,  b. 

Tp aipfj  ayapiov,  618,  a. 

“  aypa<t>iov,  33  b. 

“  aypdjtov  pcTdXXov,  33  5 
“  aiiKtas  nods  riv  it.  * 
21,  b. 

“  aXoviov,  45,  a. 

“  dpBXitxrcios,  46,  b. 

“  avavpaxiov,  57,  a. 

“  avSpanooiopov,  58  b. 

“  anaTfjdtuis  rou  oi/pv* 
21,  b  ;  66,  b.  j 
“  anpooraoiov,  74,  a. 

“  apyius,  91,  b. 

“  apnayfis ,  487,  b. 

“  aoeSdas,  113,  a. 

“  aorpardas,  117,  a. 

“  airopoXias ,  131,  a 

“  0ovXcvcc(i>s>  171,  a. 

“  ieiXtas,  342,  a. 

“  icKaopov,  339,  b. 

“  impoioKiai,  339,  b. 

“  Siopo^cvias,  1071,  a. 

“  iiopiov,  339,  b. 

“  elpypov,  490,  b. 

“  ennponris,  430,  a 
“  fruip;/CT£wf,  503,  a. 

“  (£po(T«Ai<is,  504,  a. 

“  KaKoynpiov,  618,  a. 

“  KaK<i>oeo)s,  184,  b. 

“  KaTnXvosois  rov  in  pay, 
223,  b. 

“  KaraoKOKrjs,  224,  b. 

“  KXonrjs,  27«,  a. 

“  Xeiitovavriov,  577,  a 
“  XunooTpariov,  577,  a. 

“  XeiTroraliov^  117,  a. 

“  piaddoctos  oikov,  638,  k 

“  poix^ias,  24,  a. 

“  vopioparos  <5  la&dooat 
662,  a. 

eviag,  1070,  b. 
tyiyaplov,  618,  a. 

“  napavoias,  731,  a. 

“  napavdpoiv,  73l,  o. 

“  napairpcofitias,  732,  a. 

“  naptioypaipris,  734,  : 

“  n poayiaydufi,  808,  a. 

“  npoioatas,  811,  a. 

“  firiTopudi,  838,  a. 

“  ovKoipavTias ,  931,  a. 

Tpaiparos  IK  vootoL* 
99-»  a. 

“  TvpavvlSoSi  811,  . 

“  v6peo>Sr  522,  a. 

“  v  ’voBoXfis,  523,  b 
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r tkiipfi  ^appdxwi ,  766,  b 
“  idooas  twv  iXevOicx ov 
771,b.  ' 

“  <p6vov ,  769,  a,  b. 

“  ipev&tyvpaipijs,  819,  b. 

“  (^tvSoKAriTclas,  820,  a, 
Vpaipn,  ypu<tucf),  699,  b. 
Graphiariu.n,  924,  b. 

Vpafis,  702,  b. 

Graphiura,  924,  b 
Greaves,  676,  b. 

Grregonanus  Codex,  272,  h 
Gremium,  1042,  b. 
i'pttfios,  637,  a  ;  940,  a. 

1'p 6<ri>o/idxoi,  489,  b. 
rp4<r ifios,  489,  b. 
Guberuaculum,  480,  b. 
Gubernator,  480,  b. 
r«>7f,  79,  a. 
rvpvaaiapxvs,  483,  a. 
Tvpvaoiapxoi,  483,  a. 
rvpvdoiov,  481 ,  a. 
rvpvaorai,  483,  b. 

Evpiipoiot,  485,  b. 
rvpvfjrat,  94,  a. 
rvpvrjrcs ,  94,  a;  485,  b. 
rupvoi,  94,  a. 

Topvonaibia,  485,  a. 

Vvpv6s,  667,  a. 
rvviuKOKoapui,  486,  a. 
rvvaiKumris,-514,  a. 
VvvaiKovnpoi,  486,  a. 

Gustatio,  275,  a  ;  1054,  b 
Guttus,  151,  a. 

Gymnasium,  481,  a. 

Gypsum,  41,  b. 

H.  A  s  jurats. 

Habense,  486,  a. 

Habitatio,  878,  a. 

♦Haedus,  486,  l). 

♦Hemachates,  486,  b. 

♦  Huemadoron,  486,  b. 

’  Haematites,  486,  b. 

Haeres,  493,  b. 

Hair,  291,  a. 

AXai,  850,  a. 

♦Halcyon,  486,  b. 

♦Haliaeetu »,  486,  b 
'A A  ta,  33,  a. 

♦Halicseabum,  486,  b, 
♦Halimus,  486,  b 
AXivitjais,  717,  a. 

‘AX uia,  45, 1. 

'AA^i  ’51,  b. 

'AXovi/yiov,  850,  a. 

Haltnres,  487,  a. 
llama,  154,  a. 

‘  Aua\a,  487,  a ;  781,  a. 

'  Apa\ovo6ts,  ’’SI,  a. 

Hammers,  610,  a. 

"Appa,  331,  a  ;  487,  a. 

*A ppdpa\a,  487,  a. 
Ilarmamaxa,  487,  a. 

' Appoy/j ,  709,  a,  b. 

'  Appovmfi,  644,  a. 

Ilanuostie,  487,  b. 

Harp,  852,  b. 

'Apvdyp,  487,  b. 

'Apvayrjs  ypa<pf/,  487,  b. 
Harpago,  487,  b. 

'Apir aordv,  488,  a. 

Harpastum,  488,  a 
"Apny,  428,  b. 

Haruspices,  488,  a. 
llaruspicina  Ars,  369, b ,  488,  a. 
Ilaruspiciura,  369,  b. 

Hasla,  488,  b. 

Hastarium,  490,  a. 

Hastnti,  103,  b  ;  613,  b. 
'EKaropdaiutv,  190.  a. 
'EtcardpSaia,  493,  a. 
'EvardpSti,  493,  a  ;  845,  b. 
'E/tarotrri),  752,  b- 
'E/cn/p<5p<oi,  751,  a 
Heciici,  490,  a. 

♦Hedera,  490,  a. 

*E6ra,  378,  b. 

'E6(6Ata,  893,  a. 

E<5oy,  958,  b. 

‘Hedyosmus,  490,  b. 
♦Hedysarum,  490,  b. 

'H yepdves  ovppopiwv,  392,  b. 
'Wys.uovii  AiKaoTijptoy,  390,  b. 
'Hyiiropia,  786,  b. 

EiAd'Jtf,  492,  a. 

Heii  (Grjek),  493,  b. 

Heir  (Roman),  497,  a. 

Eipypoi)  ypa<pij,  490,  b 
'Helenium,  490,  b. 
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Helepoas,  491,  a. 

Heliiea,  357,  a. 

Heliocaminus,  521,  a. 
'HXtoTpdmov,  508,  b. 
*Heliotropium,  491,  a. 
Hellanodicae,  491,  a;  682,  b; 
683,  a. 

'EXXavoSticai,  491,  a;  682,  b; 
683,  a. 

'EXXavoStKai'Av,  683,  a. 
*Helleborus,  491,  a. 
*Helleborene,  491,  b. 
Hellenotamne,  491,  b. 

'EAA r/vorapiai,  491,  b. 
'EAAiiina,  397,  b. 

Helmet,  466,  a. 

*IIelmins,  491,  b. 

Helotes,  492,  a. 

*Helxine,  492,  b. 

*Hemaris,  492,  b. 
*Hemerocales,  492,  b. 
*Hemerocalis,  492,  b. 

'Hprpu,  361,  b. 
'HpcpoSavaoTat,  545,  a. 
’HpioivXoidiov,  1023,  a. 
Hemina,  304,  a ;  318,  b  j  889,  b. 
lleminarium,  304,  a. 

Hemlock,  394,  b. 

“Evdtxa,  ol,  394,  b. 

“Ei/rj  Kai  via,  190,  b. 

'HWa,  486,  a. 

'Hvioxos,  333,  a. 

*Hepatis,  493,  a. 

‘Hepatus,  493,  a. 

Hephaisteia,  565,  b. 

"Exf/r/pa,  1051,  b. 

Heraclean  Tablet,  556,  a. 
♦'HpjxAaa  A Wos,  493,  a. 
Henea,  493,  a. 

'Hpaia,  493,  a. 

Herald,  181,  a. 

Hereditas,  497,  b. 

Heres  (Greek),  493,  b. 

Heres  (Roman),  497,  a. 

Hermae,  500,  b  ;  912,  b. 

|  Hermaea,  501,  a. 

|  'J'ppal,  500,  b. 
j  "Eppaia,  501,  a. 

Hermathena,  501,  a. 
j  Hermeraclae,  501,  a. 
♦Hermodactylus,  501,  b. 
Hermogenianus  Codex,  272,  b. 
Ilermulie,  500,  b. 

'Hpuioi',  457,  b. 

♦Herpyllus,  501,  b. 

*Hesperis,  501,  b. 

'Eoria,  447,  b. 

'E or/aots,  501 ,  b. 

'Eendruip,  501,  b. 

'Eraipju,  502,  a. 

'Eraipr/oeiDs  ypapfj,  503,  a. 
'Eraipta,  278,  a. 

ESprrpa,  587,  b. 

Hexaphoron,  571,  a. 
'E^aimiAof,  290,  a. 

Hexeres,  891,  b. 

“IdptiuiS,  958,  a. 

'leodniov,  63,  a. 

♦Hierakion,  503,  b. 

♦Hierax,  503,  b. 

'Iep£?ov,  845,  a,  b. 
♦Hierobotane,  503,  b. 
'IrpdiLvAoi,  503,  a. 

'Iep oypappareis,  49,  b. 

'I cpopavrtia,  369,  b. 

'Icpoppvia,  681,  a. 
Hieromnemones,  49,  b ;  503,  b. 
’\ep6v,  958,  a. 

llieroinca  Lex,  583,  a ;  813,  b. 
Hieronicse,  120,  a. 

’ItpotpdvTqs,  395,  b. 

’Itpovutoi,  504,  a. 

’ltpu(r/co7r('a,  369,  b. 

'Itpmri/A las  ypu^i),  504,  a. 
llilaria.  504,  a. 

'IXaporpayipAia,  994,  b. 
'lpdvres,  234,  b;  894,  a. 

'I pdvres  ttvktikoI,  234,  b. 
♦Himantopous,  504,  b. 
’IparlSiov,  717,  b. 

'ludrtov,  717,  b. 

Hinge,  215,  a. 

*Hipparchus,  504,  b. 
'Ivvappoor/js,  98.  b. 
♦Hippelaphus,  504,  b. 
*Hippocampus,  504,  b. 
Hippodromes,  511,  b  ;  909,  a 
♦Hippolapathum,  504,  b. 
*Hippomanes,  504,  b. 
♦Hippomarathum,  504,  b. 


Hippoper<e,  505,  a. 
♦Hippophads,  505,  a. 
♦Hippophsstum,  505,  a. 
*Hippopotamus,  505,  a. 
*Hippos,  505,  a. 
♦Ilipposelinon,  505,  a. 
‘Hippouris,  505,  a. 

♦Hippurus,  505,  a. 

Hirpex,  549,  b. 

*Hirudo,  505,  a. 

♦Hirundo,  505,  a. 

Hister,  506,  a. 

'IffWov,  893,  b. 

'loriiv.  953,  a. 

'laroV,  610,  a;  953,  a. 

Histrio,  505,  a. 

'O&ovoioi,  1043,  b. 

'OAxdoes,  891,  a. 

*OA pos,  1015,  a. 

Holyday,  435,  a. 

'OXoicavTclv,  845,  h. 
Iloloserica,  876,  a. 
'OXoo<pvpfjXaTa  epya,  610,  b. 
Holosphyraton,  178,  a. 

'  OpoydXaKTts,  259,  b  ;  1003,  b. 
* Opoioi ,  260,  b. 

'OpoX oyia,  933,  a  ;  937,  a. 
Honoraria  Actio,  17,  b. 
Honorarii  Ludi,  601,  a. 
Honorarium,  24,  b  ;  251,  a. 
Honorarium  Jus,  17,  b  ;  388,  a. 
Honores,  507,  a. 

Hoop,  1020,  a. 

"OrrAa,  93,  b. 

“OnXr/Tes,  1003,  a. 

'OnXircu,  94  ;  99,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  476,  b. 

Hora,  507,  b. 

Hordearium  JE s,  30,  a;  415, a 
“Opxoj,  668,  b. 

'Upeiov,  510,  b. 

“Oppo$,  641,  b ;  852,  a. 

"Opm,  508,  a. 

Horologium,  508,  a. 

Horrearii,  510,  b. 

Horreum,  510,  b. 

Hortensia  Lex,  785,  b 
Hortus,  510,  b. 

"Oaiot,  688,  b. 

'OoiwTrjp,  688,  U 
Hospes,  513,  a. 

Hospitality,  511,  b. 
Hospitium,  511,  b. 

Hostia,  845,  b. 

Ilostis,  412,  a;  800,  a. 

Hour,  507,  b. 

House  (Greek),  513,  b. 

House  (Roman),  515,  b. 
•YaicivOia,  521,  b. 
*Hyacinthus,  522,  a. 
*Hyaloeides,  522,  a. 

"TaXos,  1058,  a. 

"Y6pcu)(  ypatpr],  522,  a. 

'Y SpaXcTijf,  640,  a. 

'Ydpavdf,  395,  b. 
*llydrargyrus,  522,  a. 

'Y opavXtjs,  522,  b. 

'Y I'pavXiKdv  dpydvov,  522,  b. 
”Y ('pavXis,  522,  b. 

'YSpia,  901,  a. 

'Y Spiaipopia,  523,  a. 

'Y6p6pe\i,  1054,  b. 

'YcpoppXov,  1054,  b 
*"YA Tipd  ti,  524,  a. 

'YAupoi,  523,  a. 

'YXXeis,  1002,  b. 

'YAoipoi,  523,  a. 

Humare,  461,  a. 

’’YraiOpor,  958,  b. 

"Yir ai9pos,  290,  a. 

'Yjrf'pai,  890,  a;  894,  a. 
'Y7T£p»?/T£po$,  404,  a. 

'Ynripecla,  523,  b. 

'Y!ri7p£TT)s,  523,  b. 

"Ynepov,  642,  b. 

'YirEpoaov,  514,  a  ;  515,  b. 
'Yirev^vvos,  422,  b. 

’Yipiiiirai,  953,  a. 

'YirdSAijpa,  894,  b. 

'Yto6oX.£vs,  968,  b. 

'Y  rroSoXijs  YPa<Pfh  ®23,  b. 
'YiroxaXindla,  452,  b. 
'YtroKpiTi/g,  505,  b. 

'Yirddiym,  188,  b  ;  853,  b. 
'Yniyaiov,  302,  b  ;  457,  a. 

'Yrr dyeiov,  302,  b  ;  457,  a. 
'Yuoypatpii,  702,  b. 
'YraypiippaTeis,  479,  b. 
'YvoX^viov,  988,  b. 
'Ynopeiovts,  260,  b. 


’Yiruipoata,  354,  b,  SM  k 
'Y irdvopos,  327,  b 
'Y nondSiov,  978  h 
'Yrr dpxppa,  524,  a. 
'YirooKrjviov,  969,  a. 
'YiroTipriati,  229,  b. 

'Yjtos axopos,  1072,  k 
'Yji o^iapara,  893,  l 
'YvTia.op.6s,  724,  t 
Hurdle,  319,  b. 

‘YovXrf,  909,  b. 

'Y<r<r<5f,  489,  a. 

'YoTtp6voTpoi,  458,  a 
Hyacinthia,  52  .,  b. 

Hydrancf ,  395,  b. 

Hydraula,  522,  b. 
Hydromelum,  1054,  b. 
*Hyoscyamus,  523,  a 
*Hypericum,  523,  b. 
Hypocaustum,  151,  a 
Hypogeum,  302,  b  ,  457,  a 
‘Ilvpoglosson,  524,  a 
*Hypola1s,  524,  a. 

Hypotheca,  775,  a. 
Ilypothecaria  Actio,  776,  b 
*Hyssopus,  524,  a. 

*Hystrix,  524,  a. 

I.,  J. 

"laKxos,  396,  a. 

Jaculatores,  489,  b. 

Jaculum,  489,  b. 

Janitor,  527,  b. 

Janua,  524,  b. 

Januarius,  191,  a. 

*Iasioue,  527,  b. 

*Iaspachates,  527,  b. 

*Iaspis,  527,  b. 

Iatralipta,  527,  b. 

Iatraliptice,  527,  b ;  528,  a 
’I arpds,  630,  a. 

Iatrosophista,  528,  a. 

♦Iberis,  528,  a. 

♦Ibis,  528,  a. 

'Ichneumon,  529,  a. 

Iconics  Status,  917,  a. 

“hcpia,  980,  a. 

Idus,  193,  a. 

Jentaculum,  274,  a. 
ylySt],  642,  b. 

Iguobilis,  666,  b 
Ignominia,  535,  a .  665,  a 
*1X17,  100,  b. 

Ilicet,  461,  a. 

Imagines,  714,  b. 

Imbrices,  952,  b. 

Impendium,  546,  b. 
Imperative  Feris,  435,  h 
Imperator,  531,  a. 

Imperium,  530,  a. 

Impluvium,  516,  b. 
Imprisonment,  213,  a 
Impubes,  531,  a. 

In  Bonis,  163,  a. 

Inauguratio,  532,  b. 

Inauris,  533,  a. 

Incensus,  212,  a. 

Incerainenta  Navium,  703  t 
704,  b. 

Incestum,  533,  b. 

Incitega.  533,  b. 

Incorporates  Res.  374,  b 
Incubatio,  376,  b. 

Incunabula,  534,  a 
Incus,  534,  a. 

Index,  588,  b. 

♦Indicum,  524,  b. 
Indigitamenta,  791,  a 
Induere,  48,  a. 

Indumentum,  1024,  a 
Indusium,  1024,  b. 

Indutus,  48,  a  ;  1024,  a 
Infamis,  f35,  a. 

Infamia  (Greek),  536,  a 
Infamia  (Roman,!  534,  b 
Infans,  537,  b. 

InfaLtia,  537,  b 
Inferise,  462,  la 
Informer,  345,  a. 

Infula,  538,  a. 

Ingenui,  538,  b. 

Ingenuitas,  538,  b. 
lngratus,  746,  a. 

♦Inguinalis,  539,  a. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  493,  b 
Inheritance  (Roman),  497  a 
Injuria,  539,  a. 

Injuritrum  Actio,  837  a  104t 
b. 

Ink,  131  b. 
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(tm,  226,  a 
Tvoia,  539  o. 

Inofficiosum  Testnmentum, 
965,  a. 

Inquilini,  SOI,  a 
.nquilinus,  137,  a. 

Insania,  329,  a. 

Insanus,  329,  a. 

Insigne,  539,  b. 

Instita.  540  a 
Uistittv,  540,  b. 

Institoria  Actio,  540,  b 
Institutiones,  540,  b. 
Institutoria  Ajtio  51%  a 
insula,  519,  a. 

Intaglios,  860,  a. 

(ntentio,  19,  b  ;  20,  a. 
ntegrum  Restitutio,  In,  834,  b. 
.ntercalary  Month,  190,  a ;  191, 
b ;  194,  a. 

Intercapedo,  149,  a. 

Intercess'.. .  542,  a  ;  541,  a. 
Intercisi  Dies,  362,  b. 
Intercolumnia,  60,  b. 

Interdictio  Aquae  et  Ignis,  137, a. 
luterdictum,  542,  b. 

“  Adipiscend®  Pos- 
sessiotis,  543,  b. 

“  Possessorium,543, 

b. 

“  de  Precario,543,  a. 

“  Prohibitorium, 

542,  b 

quorum  Bonorum, 

831.  a 

Recuperand®  Pos- 
sessionis,  543,  b. 

“  Restitutorium, 

542,  b 

“  Retinend®  Pus 

sessionis,  543,  b. 

“  Salvianum,543,  b. 

“  Sectorium,  543,  b. 

“  Uti  Possidetis, 543, 

b. 

“  Utrubi,  543,  b. 

Interest  if  Money,  544,  b. 
lntergerivus,  736,  a. 
Internundinum,  668,  a. 
lnterpres,  548,  a. 

Interregnum,  548,  a. 

Intel  rex,  548,  a. 

Interula,  1024,  b. 

Intestabilis,  548,  b. 

Intestato,  Hereditatis  Ab,497,a. 
Intestatus,  497,  b. 

*Intubum,  548,  b 
Intusium,  1024,  b. 

*Inula,  549,  a. 

Inventanum,  500,  a. 

Investis,  532,  a. 

♦Ion,  549,  a. 

♦Ionia,  549,  a. 

I6S,  847,  a. 

♦Iphyon,  549,  a. 

Itvdf.  568,  a. 

*lps,  549,  a. 

'iprji',  390,  a. 

Irpex,  549,  b. 

*Iris,  549,  a. 

♦Irpex,  549,  b 
♦Isatis,  549,  b. 

Iselastici  Ludi,  120,  a. 
’looxoXbua,  259,  a. 

♦Isopyron,  549,  b. 

'looreXua,  259,  a. 

’Io-ortXeis,  259,  a. 

* loOpia ,  549,  b. 

Isthmian  Games,  549,  b 
Italia,  282,  a  ;  813,  a. 

Italy,  282,  a. 

Iter,  879,  a;  1041,1 
Itmeris  Servitus,  878,  b 
’lOfabaXXoi,  363,  b. 

♦Ires,  331,  b. 

Jubers,  871,  a. 

Judex,  550,  h 

Judex  Ordinarius,  554,  a 

Judex  Pedaneus,  554,  a. 

Judex  Qu»stiouis,  552,  a. 
Judges  (Greek),  321,  b;  357, 
a ;  407,  a. 

'udges  (Roman),  550,  b. 
Judicati  Actio,  554,  a. 
rudices  Edititii,  552,  a. 

Judicia  Duplicia,  430,  a 
Judicia  Extraordinaria,  551,  b. 
Judicia  Legitima,  530,  a. 
Judicia  Qu®  Imperio,  530,  a. 

1  idicium.  550.  b. 


Judiciun.  Aipuli,  551,  b ;  552,  b. 
Judicium  Privatum,  551,  b. 
Judicium  Publicum,  551,  b. 
Jugerum,  554,  b. 

Jugum,  554,  b. 

Jugumentum,  62,  b  ;  524,  b. 
Juli®  Leges,  555,  b. 

Julia  Lex  de  Adulteriis,  23,  h 
“  Agraria,  555,  b. 

“  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 

“  de  Annona,  555,  b. 

•  “  de  Bonis  Cedendis, 

555,  h 

“  Caducaria,  555,  b. 

“  de  Cade  et  Venefi- 

cio,  555,  b. 

“  de  Civitate,  261,  b  ; 

448,  a  ;  555,  b. 

“  de  Foenore,  555,  b. 

“  de  Fundo  Dotali, 

555,  b. 

“  Judiciaria,  553,  a ; 

555,  b. 

“  de  Liberia  Legatio- 

nibus,  576,  b. 

“  Majestatis,  609,  a. 

“  Municipalis,  556,  a. 

“  et  Papia  Poppaea, 

556  a. 

“  Peculatus,  748,  b. 

“  et  Plautia,  557,  a. 

*'  de  Provinciis,  815,  b. 

l-  Repetundarum,  834, 

b 

u  de  Residuis,  748,  b. 

“  de  Sacerdotiis,557,a. 

“  de  Sacrilegis,748,  b ; 

846,  b. 

“  Sumtuaria,  557,  b  ; 

934,  b. 

“  Theatralis,  557,  b. 

“  et  Titia,  557,  b. 

“  de  Vi  Publica  et  Pri- 

vata,  1058,  a. 

“  Vicesimaria,  1046,  a. 

Julius,  196,  b. 

*J uncus,  557,  b. 

Junea  or  Juma  Norbana  Lex, 
569, a ;  583, b;  589, a;  616, b. 
Junia  Lex,  Repetundarum, 
834,  a. 

Juniores,  296,  a ;  1007,  b ; 
1008,  a. 

♦Juniperus,  557,  b. 

Junius,  191,  a. 

Jura  in  Re,  374,  b. 
Juramentum,  670,  a. 

Jure  Actio,  In,  559,  b 
Jure  Agere,  18,  b. 

Jure  Cessio,  In,  557,  b. 
Jureconsulti,  558,  a. 

Juns  Auctores,  558,  a. 
Jurisconsulti,  558,  a. 
Jurisdictio,  559,  a. 

Jurisperiti,  558,  a. 
Jurisurudentes,  55 8.  a. 

Jus,  559,  b. 

“  yElianum,  562,  a. 

“  Annuli  Aurei,  839,  b 
“  Annulorum,  839,  b. 

“  Applicationis,  137,  a. 

“  Civile,  559,  b. 

“  Civile  Flavianum,  562,  a. 
“  Civile  Papirianum  or  Pa- 
pisianum,  562,  a. 

“  Civitatis,  260,  b. 

“  Commercii,  261,  a. 

“  Connubii,  261,  a. 

“  Edicendi,  388,  a. 

“  Fetiale,  438,  a. 

*•  Gentilitium,  469,  a. 

“  Gentium,  5J 9,  b. 

“  Honorarium,  388,  a. 

“  Honorum,  261,  a. 

“  Italicum,  281,  b. 

“  Latii,  261,  b;  568,  b. 

“  Liberorum,  557,  a. 

“  Naturale,  559,  b. 

“  Non  Scriptum,  560,  b. 

“  Pontificium,  560,  a;  791, 
b  ;  792,  a. 

“  Postliminii,  799. 

“  Prsediatorium,  804,  b. 

“  Prstorium,  388,  a ;  560,  b. 
“  Privatum,  261,  a  ;  561,  a. 
“  Publicum,  261,  a  ;  561,  a. 
“  Quiritium,  261,  a;  561,  a. 
“  Relatioms,  869,  b. 

“  Respondendi,  558,  b. 

“  Scriotum,  560,  b. 


Jus  Senatus,  867,  o 
Jus  Suffragiorum,  261,  a. 

Jus  Vocatio,  In,  18,  a. 
Jusjurandum,  670,  a. 
Jusjutmndum  Calumni®,  203,  b 
♦Jusqniamus,  562,  b. 

Justa  Funera,  459,  a. 

Justum,  562,  a. 

Justinianeus  Codex,  273,  a. 
Justitium,  462,  b. 

Jussu,  Quod,  Actio,  562,  b. 
♦lynx,  562,  b. 

K.  See  C. 

L.  A. 

Labarum,  897,  a. 

AaSp,  211,  b. 

♦Labrax,  562,  b. 

Labrum,  149,  b. 

♦Labrusca,  563,  b. 
Labyrinthus,  563,  a. 

Lacerna,  563,  b. 

Lacini®,  564,  a. 

Laconicum,  144,  a  ;  149,  a : 
150,  a. 

♦Lactuca,  564,  b. 

Lacunar,  520,  b. 

Lacus,  74,  b  ;  219,  a. 
♦Ladanum,  564,  b. 

Ladders,  856,  b. 

Lsena,  565,  a. 

Laesa  Majestas,  609,  a. 
Lagenae,  1052,  a. 

AaywBdXos,  748,  b. 

♦Lagopus,  565,  a. 

♦Lagopyrus,  565,  a. 

♦Lagos,  565,  a. 

*Aayit)i  SaXamos,  565,  a. 

A a?^of,  1037,  a. 

♦Lamia,  565,  b. 

Aa/jxafiapxta,  565,  b. 
AapxaipXpopia,  565,  b. 
AapiraSr)$op(u,  565,  b. 
Aa/jLKaSrj(P6poi,  566,  a. 
AapnaSouxoi  dytiv,  565,  b 
Aapir as,  565,  b. 

Lamps,  599,  b. 

♦Lampsine,  566,  b. 

Lancea,  489,  a. 

Lancula,  566,  a. 

Lanarius,  778,  a. 

Lanifieium.  953,  a. 

Lanista,  475,  b. 

Lanterna,  568,  a. 

Lanterns,  568,  a. 

Lanx,  566,  a. 

♦Lapathum,  566,  b. 

Aii^pia,  567,  a. 

Lapicidin®,  570,  a. 

Lapis  Specularis,  521,  a. 
Laquear,  520,  b. 

Laqueatores,  476,  b. 

Lararium,  567,  a. 

Larentalia,  567,  a. 
Larentinalia.  567.  a. 
Aapioooiroioi,  946,  a. 

Largitio,  46,  a. 

AapvaKes,  456,  b. 

♦Larus,  567,  b. 

Larva,  758,  a. 

Lata  Fuga,  136,  a. 

A araycTov,  317,  b. 

Aural;,  317,  b. 

♦Latax,  567,  b. 

Later,  567,  b. 

Laterculus,  567,  b. 

Laterna,  568,  a. 

Laticlavii,  264,  a. 

Latii  Jus,  568,  b. 

Latium,  568,  b. 

Latin®  Fens,  436,  a. 
Latinitas,  568,  b. 

Latinus,  261,  a. 

♦Latos,  569,  b. 

Aarpcis,  751,  a. 

Latrina,  146,  b. 

Latrunculi,  569,  b. 

Latus  Clavus,  264,  a. 

Laudatio  Funebris,  459,  b 
Aavpai,  563,  a. 

Laurentalia,  567,  a. 

Lautia,  575,  b. 

Latomi®,  570,  a. 

Latumiie,  570,  a. 

Lautomi®,  570,  a. 

Lautumi®,  570,  a. 

♦Laver,  570,  a. 

Law,  559,  b  ;  662,  b 
Atbr/i,  658,  b. 


A ik dvr),  317,  b,  740  b 
AcKaviov,  740,  b. 

A extpva,  493, 

Ae^ofi  5"2,  a. 

Lectica,  576,  a 
Lecticarii,  571,  a. 
Lectistemium,  571  b 
A ixTpov,  572,  a. 

Lectus,  572,  a. 

Lectus  Funebris,  570,  ■ 
Arjicudoi,  456,  a. 

A pSapiov,  720,  s. 

A jjSos,  720,  a. 

Legacy,  573,  f. 

Legatarius,  573,  t 
Legatio  Libera,  576,  b. 
Legatum,  573,  a. 

Legatus,  575,  b  ;  815,  b 
Leges,  579,  b. 

Leges  Centuriat®,  579,  b. 
Leges  Curiat®,  579,  b. 

Legio,  102,  b  ;  103. 

Legis  Actiones,  16,  b. 

Legis  Aquiliae  Actio,  337,  a 
Legitima  Hereditas,  497,  k 
499,  a. 

Legitim®  Actiones,  16,  b 
♦Legumen,  576,  b 
♦Leimonium,  577,  a. 
♦Leiobatos,  577,  a. 
Actnopaprvpiov  Shot,  626,  b. 
AairovavTtov  ypa<pfj,  577,  a. 
AumarpaTiov  ypaftj,  579,  a 
A eiToraiiou  ypa<p/j,  117,  a. 
Afjirov,  818,  b. 

Aeirovfiyia,  577,  a. 

♦Lemnia  Terra,  577,  b. 
♦Lemna,  578,  a. 

Lemniscus,  578,  a. 

Lemuralia,  578,  b. 

Lemuria,  578,  b. 

Lemea,  364,  b. 

A ijvaia,  364,  b. 

Lenocinium,  535,  a. 

A r/voi,  456,  b. 

Apvds,  988,  a. 

♦Leo,  578,  b^ 

AcoviScia,  579,  a. 
♦Leontopetalon,  579,  a 
♦Leontopodion,  579,  a 
♦Leopardus,  579,  a. 

AcnaSva,  332,  b. 

♦Lepas,  579.  a. 

♦Lepidium,  579,  a. 

♦Lepis,  579,  a. 

Lepta,  30,  a. 

Leria,  593,  a  ;  1025,  a. 
Lennea,  579.  a. 

Atipoi,  593,  a  l«a  » 
Lessus,  459, 

Leuca,  762,  b. 

♦Leucacantha,  579,  b. 

♦Leucas,  579,  b. 

♦Leuce,  579,  b. 

♦Leucoion,  579,  b. 

Leuga,  762.  h 
Levir,  41,  a. 

Lex,  579,  b. 

“  Acilia,  834,  a. 

“  Acilia  Calpurnia,  46,  b 
“  ^Ebutia,  17,  a;  389,  b 
581,  a. 

“  Allia,  581,  a. 

“  Allia  Sentia,  27,  a ;  616,  a 
“  Aimilia,  581,  a. 

“  A2milia  B®bia,  46,  b  ;  58t 
b. 

“  ^Emilia  Lepidi,  934,  b. 

“  ^Emilia  Scauri,  934,  b. 

“  Agrari®,  33,  a ;  581 .  b. 

“  Ambitus,  46,  b. 

“  Annalis  or  villia,  25,  o. 

“  Antia,  934,  b. 

“  Antoni®,  581,  b. 

“  Apuleia,  541,  b. 

“  Apuleia  Agraria,  581  b 
“  Apuleia  Frumentana  581, 
h 

“  Apuleia  Majestatis,  60S,  b 
“  Aquilia,  337,  a. 

“  Ateraia  Tarpeia,  581,  b 
“  Atia  de  Sacerdotis,  58i  h 
“  Atilia,  557,  b  ;  1029,  a 
“  Atinia,  581,  b. 

“  Aufidia,  46,  b. 

“  Aurelia,  553,  a  ;  998,  b. 

“  B®bia,  581,  b. 

“  B®biajEmilia,46,b;  582, 

“  C®cilia  de  Censoribus 
Censona,  581,  b. 
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Mix  Cteciiia  de  Vectigal  jus, 
681,  b  ;  794,  b. 

“  Cecilia  Didia,  582,  a. 

**  Calpurnia  de  Ambitu,46,b.  I 
“  Calpurnia  de  Repetundis, 
633,  b. 

“  Canuleia,  582,  a. 

Cassia,  582,  a. 
u  Cassia  Agraria,  582,  a. 

“  Cassia  Tabellaria,  943,  a. 

“  Cassia  Terentia  Frumen- 
taria,  562,  a. 

“  Cincia,  251,  a. 

M  Claudia,  582,  a  ,  1029,  a.  | 
“  Clodiae,  582,  a. 

“  Coelia  or  Celia,  943,  a. 

“  Cornelia  Agraria,  582,  a. 

“  “  de  Falsis,  428,  a. 

“  “  de  Injuriis,  539,  a. 

“  “  J  udiciaria,  582,  b. 

“  “  Majestatis,  609,  b. 

“  “  Nummaria,  428 

a,  b. 

“  “  de  Parricidio, 

309,  a. 

“  “  de  Proscriptions 

et  Proscriptis,  812,  a. 

“  “  de  Sacerdotiis, 

790,  b. 

“  “  de  Sicariis  et  Ve- 

neficis,  308,  b. 

“  “  Sumtuaria,934,b. 

“  “  Testamentarin 

428,  b. 

“  “  de  Vi  Publica, 

1058,  a. 

“  “  Unciaria,  582,  b. 

“  “  BiEbia,  582,  b. 

“  “  Fulvia,  46,  b. 

“  Didia,  934,  a, 

“  Domitia  de  Sacerdotiis, 
790,  b. 

“  Duilia,  582,  b. 

“  Duilia  Menia,  582,  b. 

“  Fabia  de  Plagio,  780,  b. 

“  Falcidia,  574,  b. 

“  Fanuia,  934,  a. 

“  Flaminia,  582,  b. 

Flavia  Agraria,  582,  b. 
Fruinentarie,  582,  b. 

“  Fufia  de  Religione,583,  a. 

'*  Fufia  Judiciaria,  553,  a. 

‘  Funa  or  Fasia  Caninia, 
583,  a  ;  616,  b. 

“  Furia  de  Sponsu,  541,  b. 

‘  Furia  or  Fusia  Testamen¬ 
taria,  574,  b. 

‘  Gabinia  Tabellaria,  943,  a. 

“  G»1  inie.  583,  a. 

Galh-oj  Cisalpine,  585,  a. 

“  Gellia  Cornelia,  583,  a. 

“  Genucia,  583,  a. 

“  Hieronica,  583,  a:  813,  b. 

“  Horatia,  583,  a. 

“  Hortensia  de  Plebiscitis, 
785,  b. 

“  Hostilia  de  Fastis,  583,  a. 

“  Icilia,  583,  a. 

“  Julie,  555,  b. 

“  JuniadePeregrinis,583,  a. 

“  Junia  Licinia,  583,  b. 

“  Junia  Norhana,  569,  a; 
583,  b  ;  589,  a. 

“  Junia  Repetundarum,  834, 

a. 

“  Junia  Velleia,  583,  b. 

Letoria,*  328,  a  ;  583,  b. 

“  Licinia  de  Sodalitiis,  46,  b. 

“  Licinia  Junia,  583,  b. 

“  Licinia  Mucia  de  Civibug 
Regundis,  583,  b. 

“  Licinia  Sumtuaria,  934,  a. 

“  LiciniieRogationes,841,a. 

“  Livie,  583,  b. 

“  Lutatia  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 

“  Menia,  583,  b. 

“  Majestatis,  609,  a. 

'*  Mamiba  de  Coloniis,583,b. 

“  Manilia,  583,  b. 

“  Manliade  Vicesiiua,617,a. 

“  Marcia,  584,  a. 

“  Maria,  584,  a. 

“  MemmiaorRemmia,203,a. 

“  Mensia,  584,  a. 

“  Minucia,  584,  a. 

“  Octavia,  584,  a. 

“  Cigulnia,  584,  a. 
u  Oppia,  934,  a. 


k  More  correctly,  Pletoria.) 
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Lex  Orchia,  934,  a. 

“  Ovinia,  584,  a. 

“  PapiadePeregrinis,583,a. 
“  Pajia  Foppea,  556,  a. 

“  Papiria  or  Julia  Papiria  de 
Mulctarum  ADstiinatione, 
584,  a. 

“  Papiria,  584,  b. 

“  Papiria  Plautia,  584,  b. 

“  Papiria  Pcetelia,  584.  b. 

“  Papiria  Tabellaria,  943,  bi 
“  Peducea,  584,  b. 

“  Pesulania,  584,  b. 

“  Petreia,  584,  b. 

“  Petronia,  584,  b. 

“  Pinaria,  584,  b. 

“  Pletorii,  328,  a;  584,  b. 

“  Plautia  or  Plotia  de  Vi, 
1058,  a. 

“  Plautia  or  Plotia  Judicia¬ 
ria,  584,  b. 

“  Pcetelia,  584,  b. 

“  Pcetelia  Papiria,  584,  b ; 
657,  b. 

Pompeia,  584,  b. 

“  “  de  Ambitu,46,b. 


u  «» 

Judiciaria,  553, 

a. 

a  u 

de  Jure  Magis- 

tratuum, 

553,  a  ;  584,  b. 

a  u 

de  Parricidiis, 

309,  a. 

Tribunitia,  584, 

b 

ti  a 

de  Vi,  585,  a  ; 

553,  a. 

“  Popilia,  584,  a  ;  585,  a. 

“  Porciae  de  Capite  Civium, 
585,  a. 

“  Porciade  Provinces, 585, a. 

Publicia,  585,  a. 

“  Publilia  de  Sponsoribus, 
542,  a. 

“  PubliliadeComrim, 823, a. 
“  Publilie,  823,  a. 

“  Pupia,  585,  a. 

“  Quintia,  585,  a. 

“  Regia,  833,  a. 

“  Regie,  562,  a. 

“  Reimnia,  203,  a. 

“  Repetundarum,  833,  b. 

“  Rhodia,  585,  a. 

“  Roscia  Theatralis,  585,  a. 
“  Rubria,  585,  a. 

“  Rupilie,  585,  b  ;  813,  a. 

“  Sacratie,  585,  b. 

“  Satura,  580,  b  ;  855,  a. 

“  Scantinia,  585,  b. 

“  Scribonia,  585,  b. 

“  Sempronie,  864,  a. 

“  Semproniade  Foenore,586, 


“  Servilia  Agraria,  586,  a. 

“  Servilia  Glaucia  de  Civi- 
tate,  834,  a. 

“  Servilia  Glaucia  de  Repe¬ 
tundis,  834,  a. 

“  Servilia  Judiciaria,  553,  a  ; 
586,  a. 

“  Silia,  586,  a. 

“  Silvani  et  Carbonis,  584,  b. 
“  Sulpicie,  586,  a. 

“  SulpiciaSempronia,586,a. 
“  Snmtuarie,  934,  a. 

“  Tabellarie,  943,  a. 

“  Tarpeia  Aternia,  581,  b. 

“  Terentilia,  586,  a. 

“  Testamentarie,  586,  a. 

“  Thoria,  977,  b 
“  Titia,  586,  b. 

“  Titia  de  Tutoribus,  586,  b. 
“  Trebonia,  586,  b. 

“  Tribunicia,  998,  b. 

“  Tullia  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 

“  Tullia  de  Legatione  Libe¬ 
ra,  576,  b. 

“  Valeris,  1033,  b. 

“  Valeris  et  Horatie,  1034, a. 
“  Valeria  de  Provocatione, 
1034,  a. 

“  Valeria  de  Proscriptione, 
812,  a. 

“  Varia,  609,  b. 

“  Vatinia  de  Provinciis,  586, 
b. 

“  Vatinia  de  Colonis,  586,  b. 
“  de  Vi,  1058,  a. 

“  Viaria,  586,  b  ;  1043,  b. 

“  Vicesimaria.  1046,  a. 

“  Villia  Annalis,  25,  b. 


Lex  Visellia,  586,  b  ;  840,  a. 

“  Vocoma,  1064,  b. 
AtltapxiKdv  ypaputaraov,  346 
b ;  348,  a. 

Lexiarchs,  385,  a. 

Aijjif,  358,  a. 

Ai6avopaVTeia,  369,  b 
♦Libanotis,  586,  b. 

‘Libanotus,  587,  a. 

Libatio,  846,  a. 

Libella,  349,  a  ;  589,  b. 
Libellus,  587,  a. 

Liber,  587,  b. 

Libera  Fuga,  136,  a. 

Liberales  I.udi.  366,  b 
Liberalia,  366,  b. 

Liberalis  Causa,  115,  b. 
Liberalis  Manus,  115,  b. 
Liberalitas,  46,  a. 

Liberi,  538,  b  ;  589,  a. 
Libertus'  (Greek),  589,  a. 
Libertus  (Roman),  588,  b 
Libertinus,  588,  b. 

Libitinarii,  459,  a. 

Libra,  589,  b. 

Libra  or  As,  590,  a. 

Libraria,  158,  a. 

Librarii,  591,  a. 

Library,  158,  a. 

Librator,  591,  a. 

Libripetis,  612,  a. 

Liburna,  591,  b. 

Libumica,  591,  b. 

Aix«S<  ”63,  b. 

‘Lichen,  591,  b. 

Licia,  955,  a. 

Liciatonum,  955,  a. 

Licinia  Lexde  Sodalitiis,  46,  b 
Licinia  Junia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Licinia  Mucia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Licinia  Lex  Sumtuaria,  934,  a 
Licinis  Rogationes,  841,  a. 
Aix/idj,  1034,  b. 

A ikvov,  364,  b ;  1034,  b. 
Aucvotpdpos,  364,  b  ;  1035,  a. 
Lictor,  592,  a. 

Lighthouse,  767,  a. 

Ligo,  592,  a. 

Ligula,  592,  a  ;  889,  b. 
*Ligusticum,  592,  b. 
'Ligustrum.  592,  a. 

*Lilium,  592,  b. 

Lima,  592,  b. 

Limbus,  592,  b. 

Linien,  524,  b  ;  525,  a ;  799,  a 
Limes,  38,  b. 

Limitatio,  38,  b. 

Limus,  929,  b. 

Linea,  593,  a. 

*Linospartum,  593,  b. 
*Linospermum,  593,  b 
Linteamen,  718,  b. 

Linteones.  953,  a. 

Linter,  593,  b. 

Linteum,  718,  b. 

Linum,  944,  a. 

‘Linum,  593,  b. 

*Linum  Vivum,  593,  b. 
*Liparsus  Lapis,  593,  b. 
Liters,  693,  b. 

Literarnm  Obligatio,  673,  a. 
Literati,  887,  b. 

‘Lithargyrus,  594,  a. 
*Lithospermum,  594,  a. 
Lithostrotum,  520,  a ;  705,  a. 
AtdoTOfilru,  570,  a. 

Litis  Contestatio,  594,  a;  674,  a. 
Litis  Dividus  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
A  iron,  591,  b. 

Litters,  570,  a. 

Liturgies,  577,  a. 

Lituus,  595,  a. 

Lixs,  203,  a. 

Locati  et  Conducti  Actio, 595,  a, 
Loeatio,  595,  a. 

Locator,  595,  a. 

Aox'iyor.  952,  a. 

A fx»i,  962.  a ;  1012,  a. 
Loculus,  460,  a. 

Locus  E flatus,  957,  b. 

Locus  Liberatus,  957,  b. 

Lodix,  595.  b. 

A oerpdv,  598,  a. 

A oyeTov,  968,  b. 

AoyiOTai,  33,  a  ;  423,  a 
AoyioTtfpiov,  423,  b. 

Aoyiorijs.  190,  a. 

Aoyoypiiipnt.  595,  b. 

Aoyoirowi.  595,  b. 

Aoifiui.  346  » 


I  Ao«5op(,u  iiKt/,  94  • 
i  Ally xv >  489,  a. 

,  I  A oyxo^6p‘,i,  488.  K 
‘Lolium,  596  » 

‘Lonchitis,  59b,  a 
Looking-glass,  905  a 
Loom,  953,  a. 

Aoiirt),  596,  a 
Admov,  596.  a 
Aibiros,  596,  a. 

Aw  to66tv(,  596,  a. 

A dipos,  466.  a. 

Lorarii,  445,  b 
Lorica,  596,  a. 

Lots,  904,  b. 

A outvp,  596,  b- 
AovT/jpiov,  598,  b 
Aovrpdv,  598,  a. 

Aovrpoifidpos,  599,  a. 

Lucar,  507,  a. 

AvKaia,  605,  a. 

Lucerenses,  743,  a. 

Luceres,  743,  a. 

Luceraa,  599,  b. 

Avkos,  487,  b. 

Lucrum  Cessans,  337,  n 
At >xvof,  599,  b. 

Aux»'ot'XuJi  206,  a  ;  568, 
Lucta,  716,  b. 

Luctatio,  716,  b 
Ludi,  600,  a. 

“  Apollinares,  600,  a. 

“  Augustales,  127,  a 
“  Capitolini,  600,  b. 

“  Circenses,  255,  b ;  601  i 
“  Compitalicii.  301,  a. 

“  Florales,  447,  a. 

.  “  Funebres,  601,  a 

“  Honorarii,  601,  a. 

“  Liberales,  366,  b. 

,  “  Magni,  601,  a. 

“  Martialcs,  601,  k 
“  Megalenses,  632,  g 
“  Natalitii,  601,  li. 

“  Palatini,  601,  b 
“  Piscatorii,  601,  1. 

“  Plebeii,  601,  b. 

“  Pontificales,  601,  o 
“  Qusstorii,  601,  b 
“  Romani,  601,  a. 

“  Ssculares,  601,  b. 

“  Scenici,  600,  a  ,  632.  a 
“  Tareutiui,  602,  a 
“  Taurii,  602,  a. 

Ludus,  475,  b 

Ludus  Duodecim  Scriptorutn 
570,  a. 

Ludus  Latrunculorum,  569,  b 
Ludus  Trojae,  256,  b. 
Luminum  Sei-vitus,  878,  b. 
Luncheon,  274,  b ;  343,  a. 
Lupanar,  226.  b 
Lupatum,  452,  b. 

Lupercalia,  603,  a 
Luperci,  603,  t> 

Lupus  Ferreus,  604,  a. 
Lustratio,  604,  a. 

Lustrum,  230,  a  ;  604,  *» 
*Lycaia,  605,  a. 

‘Lycapsus.  605,  a 
*Lychnis,  605,  a. 

*Lychnites,  605,  a 
Lychnucbus,  206,  a. 

*Lycium,  605,  a. 

*Lyeopsis,  605,  b. 

*Lydius  Lapis,  605,  b. 

Lyra,  605,  b. 

♦Lyra,  605,  b. 

♦Lysimachium,  606,  b. 

M. 

Macedonianum  Senatus  Cat 
sultum,  873.  b. 

Macchus,  119,  a. 

MaVfXXa,  592,  a. 

Macellarius.  607,  a 
Macellum,  607,  a. 

*Macer,  607,  a. 

Ma'xaipa,  824,  a. 

Maxalpiov,  824,  a. 

Mieander,  593,  a  ;  245,  a 
Mamia  Lex,  583,  b. 
Mtenianum,  53,  a  ;  255  a 
Magadis,  606,  b. 

Mnyapoi,  344,  b. 

Magister,  607,  a. 

“  Admissionum,  22,  t 
“  Armorum,  607,  a 

“  Auctionis,  1 24  a 

165,  b. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


«l»g  iMer  fiibendi,  939,  b. 

“  Epistolarum,  607,  a. 

“  Equituin,  361,  a. 

“  Lkiellorum,  607,  a. 

“  Memorise,  607,  a. 

“  Militum,  106,  b. 

“  Navis,  425,  a. 

**  Officiorum,  607,  a. 

“  Populi,  360,  a. 

“  Scriniorum,  607,  b. 

“  Societatis,  607,  . 

6*2,  a. 

“  Vicomm,  607,  b. 

Magistral™,  607,  b. 

'Magnus,  €'-S,  a. 

‘Magnesias  Lapis,  608,  a. 
'Magudaris,  608,  b. 

*Maia,  608,  b. 

Majestas,  608,  b. 
MuipaKTripiibv,  190,  a. 
•Mainis,  608,  b. 

Majores,  538,  a. 

Maius,  191,  a. 

‘Malabathrum,  610,  a. 
*Malache,  610,  a. 

‘Malaria,  610,  a. 
‘Malacocraneus,  610,  a. 
‘Malinothalle,  610,  b. 
Malleolus,  610,  a. 

Malleus,  610,  a. 

MuAAoV,  291,  a  ;  951,  b. 
Malluvium,  615,  a 
‘Malthe,  610,  b 
‘Malva,  610,  t 
‘Vlalum,  610,  b. 

Maius,  610,  b. 

Maius  Ocuius,  431,  b. 

Mamilia  Lex,  583,  b. 

Manceps,  611,  a. 

Mancipatio,  611,  b. 

Mancipi  Res,  374,  b  ;  1065,  b  • 
1066,  a. 

Mancipii  Causa,  611,  a. 
Mancipi  um,  611,  b. 

MavdaAof,  526,  a. 
Mandatarius,  612,  b. 

Mandati  Actio,  613,  a. 
Mandator,  612,  b. 

Mandatum,  612,  b. 

Mandrae,  569,  b. 

‘Mandragoras,  613,  a. 

M uv&uas,  563,  b. 
i/lav  Slit/,  563,  b. 

Mane,  362,  a. 

Mangones,  886,  a. 

Manica,  613,  a. 

Manilla  Lex.  583,  b. 

Manipulus,  613,  b. 

Manlia  Lex,  617,  a. 

Mansio,  614,  b. 

Mansionarius,  615,  a. 
Mansiones,  748,  a. 

Mavraov,  687,  b. 

Mdvreis,  368,  b. 

Mantele,  615,  a. 

MavriKtj,  368,  b. 

‘Mantichora,  615,  a. 

‘Mantis,  615,  b. 

M  inuarium  A5s,  30,  a 
Manubi®,  906,  b. 

Manuleatus,  240,  b. 

Mannm,  Conventio  In,  622,  b 
623,  a. 

Manumissio,  615,  b. 
Manumissor,  616,  a. 

Manus,  30,  a. 

Manus  Ferrea,  487,  b. 

Manus  Injectio,  617,  a. 

Mappa,  615,  a. 

‘Marathrum,  617, : 

Marcia  Lex,  584,  a. 

‘Margarita,  617,  b 
Margines,  1043,  a. 

Mdprjs,  618,  a. 

Maria  Lex,  584,  a. 

Mapts,  618,  a 
‘Marmor,  618,  a 
Marriage  (Greek),  618,  a. 
Marriage  (Roman),  622,  a 
•Marrubium,  625,  b. 
Marsupium,  626,  a. 

Martialis  Flamen,  415,  b. 
Martiales  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Martius,  191,  a. 

Maprvpia,  626,  a. 

Masks,  758,  a. 

Massa,  29,  b,  n. 

Manrqpts,  1073,  a. 

Mastigia,  445  b. 

WtuaTiYo<p6pou  699,  b. 


‘Mastiche,  628,  a. 

Md<rr(£,  445,  a. 

Masts,  610,  b  ;  611,  a. 

Matara,  490,  a. 

Mater,  277,  b. 

Materfamilias,  430,  a;  623,  a 
Matralia,  628,  b. 
Matrimonium,  622,  a. 
Matrona,  623,  a. 

Mausoleum,  461,  a. 

Md?a,  344,  b. 

Mazonomus,  628,  b. 

Meals  (Greek),  342,  a;  343,  a 
Meals  (Roman),  274,  a. 
hlrtXavrj,  969,  b. 

Mediastini,  628,  b. 

‘Medica,  628,  b. 

‘Medica  Mala,  628,  b 
Medicamina,  1053,  a. 
Medicine,  628,  b. 

Medicina,  628,  b. 

Medicus,  630,  a. 

Medimnus,  631,  b. 

‘Medion,  631,  b. 

Meditriualia,  631,  b 
Megalenses  Ludi,  632,  a. 
Megalensia,  632,  a. 

Megalesia,  632,  a. 

M tyapov,  958,  b. 

Meiayioyds,  67,  a. 

M£iA<x«<>  235,  a. 

Mriov,  67,  a. 

MtiAia,  378,  b. 

‘Melampyron,  632,  a. 
‘Melancranis,  632,  a. 
‘Melanion,  632,  a. 
‘Melanteria,  632,  a. 
‘Melanthion,  632,  b. 
‘Melanurus,  632,  b. 

‘Melea,  632,  b. 

‘Meleagris,  632,  b. 

MpAi?,  243,  b. 

McXt'a,  488,  b. 

‘Melia,  632,  b. 

*Melia  Terra,  632,  b. 
McA/xparov,  1054,  b. 
‘Melilotus,  632,  b. 

‘Melimela,  632,  b. 

‘Meline,  633,  a. 

‘Melis,  (533,  a. 

‘Melissa,  633,  a. 
‘Melissophyllon,  633,  a. 
MtAirroura,  456,  a. 
MeXXcipr/v,  390,  a. 
‘Melolonthe,  633,  a. 
‘Melopepon,  633,  a. 
McAoroifa,  648,  b. 
‘Memaikulon,  633,  a. 
Membrana,  588,  a. 

Memmia  Lex,  203,  a. 

Mriv,  190,  b  ;  634,  a. 

“  apxdpcvog,  190,  b. 

“  koi aos,  160,  a. 

“  ipBoXipaios,  190,  a. 

“  i orapevos,  190,  b. 

“  < pOtviov ,  190,  b. 

“  nXi/pr/s,  190,  a. 
‘Menanthus,  633,  a. 
MevcXdeta,  633,  a. 

Mensa,  633,  a. 

Mensarii,  634,  a. 

Mensularii,  634,  a. 

Mensia  Lex,  584,  a. 

Mensis,  634,  a. 

Mensores,  635,  b. 

Menstruum,  887,  b. 

Mi)i /vets,  387,  a. 

MepKriSdvios,  194,  b. 
Mercenary  Soldiers,  1071,  a 
Mcpx/rivof,  194,  b. 

Merenda,  275,  a. 

Meridiani,  476,  b.' 

Meridies,  362,  a. 

‘Merops,  635,  b. 

MsadyxnAot',  60,  b. 

MscuiiAiof  dvoa,  514,  b. 
McffanAjov,  122,  b. 

MfVauAof  diipa,  514,  b. 
MeoquSpla,  361,  b. 

McooXaSeiv,  724,  b. 
MeoopipdXtov,  268,  b. 
Meodroixos,  736,  a 
‘Mespile,  635,  b. 

Meratidrtjs,  350,  a. 

Met®,  253,  a. 

MsTayeirvia,  635,  b. 
MerayetTvuov,  190,  a. 

Metalla,  1035,  b. 

M eravnrrpis,  344,  h 
McravnrTpov,  344,  b. 


M/rauAof  6vp a,  514,  b 
Methodici,  635,  b. 

M cTotKtov,  636,  b. 

XUtoikoi,  636,  a. 

Mitojttov,  892,  a. 

Mr/Tpaydprai,  39,  b. 

Metretes,  637,  a. 

Metronomi,  637,  a. 

M crpovdpoi,  637,  a. 
Mj/rptfiroAts,  284,  b. 

‘Meuru,  637,  a. 

‘Milax,  637,  a. 

Mile,  637,  b. 

Milestones,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 
Mille  Passuum,  637,  b. 
Milliare,  637,  b. 

Milliarium,  637,  b  ;  1043,  a. 
Milliarium  Aureuro  ‘ 043,  a. 
Mills,  639,  b. 

‘Milos,  637,  b. 

‘Miltos,  637,  b. 

Mimus,  637,  b. 

Mina,  947,  a  ;  948,  a. 

Mines,  1035,  b. 

‘Minium,  638,  a. 

Minores,  328,  a ;  538,  a. 

Mint,  640,  b. 

‘Minthos,  638,  a. 

Miixucia  Lex,  584,  a. 

Minutio  Capitis,  212,  a. 

Mirmi  Hones,  476,  b. 

Mirror,  905,  a. 

Missio,  638,  a  ;  476,  a. 

Missio  Causaria,  638,  a. 

Missio  Honesta,  638,  a. 

Missio  Ignomiuiosa,  638,  b. 
Missus,  256,  b. 

XUodoipdpoi,  1071,  a. 
Xhodwoeuis  (5ikt7,  638,  b ;  639,  a. 
M icdiAoeuos  o’Ikov  SiK7),  638,  b. 
M1080S  SiKtj,  639,  h. 

*Misy,  639,  a. 

Me  rot,  955,  a. 

Mitra,  187,  b  ;  1073,  b 
Mixta  Actio,  17,  b. 

Mi/a,  947,  a. 

MvfipaTa,  457,  a. 

Mvr/peia,  457,  a. 

Mroia,  316,  b. 

Mo%A(5j,  526,  a. 

Modiolus,  331,  b. 

Modius,  639,  a. 

M oixeia,  24m,  a. 

Moivriaf  ypa<S>n ,  24,  a. 

Mola,  639,  b. 

Mola  Salsa,  846,  a. 
‘Molybdiena,  640,  b. 
‘Molybdos,  640,  b. 

Monaulos,  981,  a. 

Moneta,  640,  b. 

Monetales  Triumviri,  640,  b. 
Monetarii,  641,  b. 

Monile,  641,  b. 

Monitor,  968,  b. 
Movoxp&paTov,  700,  b. 

M ovdypappov,  700,  b. 
Movopdxoi,  475,  b. 
Monopodium,  633,  b. 
Monoxylon,  593,  b ;  889,  b. 
Monstrum,  810,  b. 

Month  (Greek),  190,  a;  634, b. 
Month  (Roman),  191,  a,  b. 
Monumentum,  461,  b. 

Mdpa,  98,  a. 

Morator,  256,  b. 

Morbus  Comitialis,  297,  a. 
‘Morea,  642,  b. 

‘Mormyrus,  642,  b. 

*M opoxdos  Xidos,  642,  b. 
Mortarium,  642,  b. 

Mortars,  642,  b. 

Mos,  560,  b. 

Mosaics,  519,  a  ;  715,  a. 
‘Moschus,  643,  a. 

MoOukcs,  260,  a  ;  492,  b. 

M iOoives,  260,  a  ;  492,  b. 
Movvt'ixia,  643,  a. 

M oiiroyiwi1,  190,  a. 

Mourning  for  the  Dead,  458.  b : 
462,  b. 

Moucrtia,  643,  a. 

Motatioi',  644,  a. 

MovoiKrj,  644,  b. 

Moustaches,  651,  a. 

Muciana  Cautio,  227,  a. 
Mtncri)p£S,  397,  b  ;  599,  b. 
Mulier,  1030,  b. 

Mulleus,  744,  b. 

MiiAof,  639,  b. 

Mulsa,  1054,  b. 


1/ulsum,  1(194,  s. 

Multa,  788,  u. 

Munerator,  475,  l 
Municeps,  283,  a. 
Municipes,  1072,  a 
Municipium,  283,  a  ,  448,  k 
Munus,  507,  a  ;  475,  b. 
‘Muriena,  643,  i 
Muralis  Corona,  311  * 
Muries,  1040,  b. 

M vppt)KEs,  235.  a. 

Murrea  Vasa,  643,  b. 
Murrhina  Vasa,  643,  i 
Mu^ivi'njf,  1054,  a. 

Murus,  734,  b. 

*Mus,  643,  b. 

Muscarium,  445,  a. 
Musculus,  643,  b. 

Museum,  644,  a. 

Muaia,  651,  b. 

Music  (Greek),  644,  a. 
Mus:c  (Roman),  650,  a 
Musica  Muta,  728,  b. 
Musivarii,  715,  a. 

Musivum  Opus,  520,  a  ,  71# 
‘Musmon,  651,  a. 
Mustaceum,  625,  a. 

M vorayioyds,  396,  a;  421,  k 
Muorai,  395,  b  ;  396  » 
Mt/ora^,  651,  a. 

‘Mustela,  651,  a. 
Muorppiov,  652,  a. 

Mvot/Xij,  344,  a. 

Mtiarpov,  344,  a  ;  652,  k 
Mvorpos,  344,  a. 

Mustum,  1051,  a. 
Mutationes,  615,  a. 

Mutui  Actio,  651,  a. 

Mutus,  673,  a  ;  960,  b 
Mutuum,  651,  a. 

M.jtui,  397,  b  ;  599,  b 
‘Myagrum,  651.  b. 

*Myax,  651,  b. 

*Myli®,  651,  b 
‘Myops,  651,  b. 

‘Myosotis,  651,  b. 

‘Myrica,  651,  b. 

‘Myrmex,  651,  b 
‘Myrus,  651,  b. 

Mvsteria,  652,  a. 
‘Mysticetus,  652,  b 
Mystrum,  652,  b. 

‘Myxon,  653,  a. 

‘Myzori,  653  a. 

N. 

Nasnia,  459,  b. 

Nairiov,  457,  b. 

Nail,  263,  a. 

Names  (Greek),  659,  a. 
Names  (Roman),  659,  b 
Naof,  958,  b. 

*Napy,  653,  a. 

‘Narcissus,  653,  a. 

‘Nardus,  653,  a. 

‘Narce,  653,  a. 

‘Narthex,  653,  a. 

Narthecia,  1062,  b. 

Natalitii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Natalibus  Restitutio,  538,  k 
Natatio,  148,  a. 

Natatorium,  148,  a 
Naturales,  774,  a. 

Navalia,  653,  a. 

Navalis  Corona,  310,  b. 
Navalis  Scriba,  859,  a 
Nauapxta,  653,  a. 
Nauapxof,  653,  a. 
Navarchus,  653,  a. 
NixvkXijooi,  938,  a. 

N avKpapia,  653,  b. 
NavKpapos,  653,  b. 
Navigium,  889,  b 
Navis,  889,  b. 

Naumachia,  654,  a. 
Naumachiarii,  654.  a 
Nauy,  889,  b. 

Nauta,  425,  a. 

Naiirrxat  ovyypaipal,  545,  k 
N<nrixi5v,  545,  b. 

‘Nautilus,  654,  b. 
NauroriVat,  654,  b. 

Nebii8,  655,  a. 

‘Nebrites,  655,  a. 

Necessarii  Heredes,  497,  b 
Necklaces,  641,  b. 
N£<rp<5<5£i!rvoi/,  458,  a 
NcxpoOujrrai,  459,  a 
N  cKvoia,  458,  b. 

Nefasti  Dies,  362,  b 
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Nc  jt.tiva  Actio,  3  J2,  b. 
Negatoria  Actio,  302,  b. 
Negligentia,  326,  b. 
Negotiorurn  Gestorum  Actio, 
655,  a. 

Ncuata,  655,  b. 

N(^ca,  655,  b. 

Nemean  Games,  655,  b. 
Neucia,  655,  b. 

Nenia,  459,  b. 

Nwixdpoi.  26,  a  ;  1072,  b. 

N  eoSaitMcti,  260,  a ;  492,  a 
N eofvXaK^,  959,  a. 

N £u)p(d,  653,  a. 
ticdtaoiKoi,  653,  a. 

N«os,  958,  a. 

■■Nepenthes,  656,  a. 

Nepos,  277,  b. 

Neptis,  277,  b. 

Neptunalia,  656,  a. 

'Nerion,  656,  a. 

Veroniana,  830,  b. 

'Nerites,  656,  a. 
tir/oreia,  976,  a. 

Nets,  836,  a. 

Nexi,  656,  b. 

Nexum,  656,  b. 

Nimbus  Vitreus,  658,  b. 
‘Nitrum,  658,  b. 

Nix,  658,  b. 

Nobiles,  666,  b;  744,  a. 

Nodus,  659,  a. 

Nomen,  547,  a. 

Nomen  Latinum,  903,  a. 
Nomen  (Greek),  659,  v 
Nomen  (Roman),  659,  b. 
Nomenclator,  46,  a. 

Ndpnrgu,  641,  b. 

Nop/irparoj  Ata<pdopS( 

Nopo^iiAaxes,  662,  a. 

N dpos,  662,  a. 

N  opoden/s,  663,  b. 

Non®,  195  ;  196,  a. 

Norma,  664,  a. 

Nota  Censoria.  664.  a. 

Notarii,  591,  a. 

Nota  do  Censoria,  664  V. 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  666,  » 
Nwro^dpos,  378,  a. 

Novacula,  139,  a. 

Novale,  80,  b. 

Novatio,  674,  a. 

Novell®,  666,  a. 

Novell®  Constitutiones,  6 to, 
November,  191,  a. 

Novendiale,  462,  a ;  666,  a. 
Noverca,  31,  a. 

Novi  Homines,  666,  a,  b. 

Novi  Operis  Nuntiatio,  686,  » 

N ovpyvlay  190,  a. 

*Noumenius,  666,  b. 

Noxa,  666,  b. 

Noxalis  Actio,  666,  b 
Noxia,  666,  b. 

Nucleus,  1042,  b. 

Nudipedalia,  189,  a. 

Nudus,  667,  a. 

Numeratio,  868,  a. 
Nummularii,  634,  a. 
Numularii,  934,  a. 

Nummus  or  Numus,  888,  b. 
Nup^uywyds;  620,  a. 
Nup0£im/s,  620,  a. 
Nuncupatio,  963,  b. 

Nundin®,  667,  a. 

Nundinum,  668,  a. 

Nuntiatio,  126,  b;  686  a. 
Nupti®,  622,  a. 

Nuius,  30,  b. 

NiWa  909,  b. 

‘Nycteris,  668,  a. 

‘Nycticorax,  668,  a. 
*Nymph®a,  668,  a. 

O. 

Oars,  893,  a. 

Oath  (Greek),  668,  b. 

Oath  (Roman),  670,  a. 

’0.6ai,  478,  b;  1003,  a. 
Obeliscus,  672,  a. 

Obelisks,  672,  a. 

'OdcAdj,  672,  a. 

Obligatio,  674,  b. 

Obligaliones,  672,  b. 

Obolus,  380,  b. 

Obrogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Obsidienalis  Corona,  309,  b 
Obsonium,  686,  b. 

Occatio,  832,  a. 
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Occupatio,  676,  b 
*0 xavrh  268,  b. 

* Oxavov ,  268,  b. 
vO 1036,  a. 

*Ochne,  676,  b. 

*Ochra,  676,  b. 

*Ochrus,  676,  b. 

‘Ocimoeides,  676,  b. 
*Ocimum,  676,  b. 

Ocrea,  676,  b 
’ OicptSavTes ,  968,  b. 

’Oxpifias,  702,  b  ;  968,  b 
’OxrdaruAos,  290,  a. 

Octav®,  1036,  a. 

Octavia  Lex,  584,  a. 

October,  191,  a. 

October  Equus,  717,  b. 
October-horse,  717,  b. 
Octophoron,  571,  a. 

’O Sovraypa,  449,  a. 
'OSovrArpippa,  349,  b 
vO«,  677,  a. 

CEcus,  517,  b. 

‘CEnanthe,  677,  a. 

‘(Enas,  677,  a. 

(Enomelum,  1054,  b. 
(Enophorum,  677,  a. 
(Enophorus,  677,  b. 
‘CEnothera,  677,  b 
(Esipum,  1063,  a 
*(Estrus,  677,  b. 

OflTendiculum,  67,  b. 

Offendix,  67,  b. 

Officium  Admissionis,  22,  a. 
'OySdSiov,  975,  b. 

Ogulnia  Lex,  584,  a. 
OlaKovd/ios,  480,  b. 
OlaKOGTpoipos,  480,  b. 
O'lKfipaTa,  514,  b. 

OlxeTris,  881,  a. 

OiKta,  937,  b. 

OiKtas  SIkti ,  677,  b. 

OtKiTTtjs,  284,  b. 

OJkoi,  514,  b. 

O ikos,  513,  b. 

OiKOTpi6aios,  881,  a. 

Ofrcdrpitft,  881,  a. 

OiKoaiTOi,  385,  a. 

OhdpcXi,  1054,  b. 

Oivuy,  1050,  b. 

Olvoxdm,  939,  a. 

Oivoxoot,  939,  b. 

O ivnipopov,  677,  a. 

O’uovioTiKrj,  369,  b. 

'OiVrdy,  847,  a. 

Oleagina  Corona,  312,  a. 
*01iva,  677,  b. 

Olla,  677,  b. 
vOApof,  642,  b. 

‘Ololygon,  678,  b. 

‘Olostion,  678,  b. 

OXvpiria,  680,  a. 

’OAti/nnds,  878,  b. 

Olympiad,  678,  b. 

Olympic  Games,  680,  a. 
*01yra,  899,  a. 

'£lpo<payia,  365,  b. 

’Op0tfAof,  268,  b. 

‘Omphax,  899,  a. 

Onager,  989,  a. 

’ OveipomXia,  370,  a. 

Onerari®  Naves,  891,  a. 

Onens  Ferendi  Servitus,878,  b. 
‘Onitis,  899,  a. 

•Onobrychis,  899,  a. 
yO vo pa,  659,  a. 
vO vos,  639,  b. 

*Onos,  899,  a. 

*Onosma,  899,  h 
*Onyx,  899,  b. 

Onyx,  41,  b. 

Opalia,  685,  b. 

‘Opalus,  686,  a. 

Oper®,  745,  b. 

Oper®  ServorumetAnimalium, 
878,  a. 

Opens  Novi  Nuntiatio,  686,  a. 
’OidaXpds  (iacKavos ,  431,  b. 
*”0<pis  SaXarnoi,  686,  b. 
‘Ophites,  686,  b. 

Opifera,  894,  a. 

Ooima  Spolia,  907,  a,  b. 
Gpimianum  Vinum,  1055,  a. 
Opinatores,  686,  b. 

’O moOdSopos,  958,  b. 
Opistographi,  588,  a. 
‘Opobalsamum,  686,  b. 

‘“Ottos  MtjSiKos,  686,  b. 

Oppia  Lex,  934,  a. 

Oppidum,  254,  a. 


'  *0 ipfipa,  686,  b. 
j  ‘Opsianos,  686,  b. 

’’Otf/ov,  686,  b. 

Opsonator,  687,  a. 

’Oll/iAvjis,  687,  a. 

'Owovdpoi,  687,  a. 

’O y/o(payia,  686,  b. 

’Oif/uipdyos,  686,  b. 

Opsonium,  686,  b. 

’C\poiru>\ris,  607,  a. 
’Oif/onuiXeiov,  607,  a 
’OtpoirwA/a,  607,  a. 

Optio,  104,  a  ;  232,  a. 

Opti  mates,  687,  a 
Optimi,  687,  a. 

Opus  Novum,  686,  a 
Oracles,  687,  b. 

Oraculum,  687,  b. 

Orarium,  693,  b. 

Orationes  Principum,  693,  b. 
Orator,  694,  a. 

Orbus,  557,  a. 

Orca,  901,  a. 

'Opxvois,  850,  b. 

Orchestra,  968,  a. 

’OpxpoTvs,  850,  b. 

Orchia  Lex,  934,  a. 

‘Orchilus,  695,  a. 

‘Orchis  695,  a. 

Orcinus  Libertus,  616,  a. 
Orcinus  Senator,  616,  a ;  865,  b. 
Ordinarii  Gladiatores,  476,  b. 
Ordinarii  Servi,884,  a;  887,  a. 
Ordinarius  Judex,  554,  a. 

Ordo,  695,  b. 

Ordo  Decurionum,  282,  b ; 
695,  b. 

Ordo  Equestris,  417,  a;  695,  b ; 
687,  b. 

Ordo  Senatorius,  687,  b ;  695, 
b ;  866,  b. 

Ore®,  452,  b. 

‘Oreichalcum,  695,  b. 
‘Oreoselinum,  695,  b. 

Organ,  522,  b. 

Organist,  522,  b. 

Organum.  522,  b. 

* Opyta ,  652,  a. 

’ Opyvin ,  763,  b. 

Orichalcum,  177,  a. 

‘Origanus,  695,  b. 

Originarii,  801,  a. 

Ornaments  Triumphalia,  1019, 
a. 

Ornatrix,  695,  b. 

'OoBocwpov,  763,  b. 
‘Orobanche,  696,  a. 

‘Orobos,  696,  a, 

‘Orospizos,  696,  a. 
‘Ortygometra,  696,  a. 

‘Ortyx,  696,  a. 

*Oryx,  696,  a. 

*Oryza,  696.  a. 

’As,  439,  b. 

'Slaxo<p6pia  or  'O oxo<pdpta,  696, 
a. 

’ Ooxo<p6poi ,  696,  a. 

Oscines,  130,  b. 

Oscillum,  696,  b. 

Ostentum,  810,  b. 

Ostiarium,  696,  b. 

Ostiarius,  516,  b. 

Ostium,  516,  b  ;  524,  b. 
Ostracism,  135,  a. 

’ OarpaKtov,  439,  a. 

* OmpaKOv ,  135,  b;  439,  a. 
‘Ostracoderma,  696,  b. 
‘Ostreum.  696,  b. 

‘Ostrites,  697,  a. 

‘Ostrya,  697,  a. 

’O dovt],  718,  b. 

'OOdviov,  718,  b. 

*Otis,  697,  a. 

Ova,  253,  b. 

Ovalis  Corona,  311,  b. 

Ojas,  439,  b. 

Ovatio,  697,  a. 

OJ<5as,  524,  b. 

Oven,  450,  a. 

Ovile,  297,  a. 

Ovinia  Lex,  584,  a. 

*Ovis,  697,  b. 

OJA  apot,  98,  b. 

OiXdxvra,  846,  a. 

ObXoxbrat,  846,  a. 

Ounce,  1062,  a. 

ObyKla,  1062,  a. 

Obyyla,  1062,  a. 

OJp avia,  770,  a. 

OJ piaxost  488,  b. 


OJ to.  s  Slxp,  427,  a 
’Of is,  13,  b 
vO(os,  1053,  1 . 

’O\v6d<piov,  13,  b. 

’O \v6a4ov,  13,  b. 

'0\ApeXt,  1054,  b. 

P.  n.  ♦.  * 

Pactio,  675,  a,  b. 

Pactum,  675,  a,  b. 

*Padus,  697,  b. 

P®an,  697,  b. 

P®dagogia,  698,  b. 
P®dagogium,  698,  b 
Psdagogus,  698.  a. 

‘Paderos,  698,  b. 

P®nula,  698,  b. 

*P®onia,  699,  a. 

Paganalia,  699,  a. 

Pagani,  699,  a. 

Paganica,  777,  b 
Pagi,  699,  a. 

Ilata'v,  697,  b. 

IJaiSayiiTyds,  898,  a. 
Tlai&oydpof,  698,  a. 
llatSoTpifial,  483,  b 
ricu6oTpo6ta,  621,  a 
Haur/div,  697,  b. 

Painting,  699,  b. 
naidv,  697,  b. 

Pala,  715,  b. 

Pahestra,  716,  a. 
ndAanrpa,  716,  b. 
ITaAaurpooTh'j;,  716,  b. 
riaAajoTi),  763,  b. 

IlaAaiorpa,  716,  a. 
ITaAaioTpoiiJAaxts,  484  I 
Palaria,  <21,  b. 

Palatini  Ludi,  601,  b. 

Pale,  716,  b. 
nrfA)/,  716,  b. 

I  [aAiyxaVpAos,  226,  a. 

Palilia,  717,  a. 

Palimpsestus,  588,  b 
Palla,  717,  b. 
llaXXaKp,  301,  b. 
riaAAax/s,  301,  b. 

Palliata  Fabula,  300,  u 
Palliates,  720,  b. 

Palliolum,  717,  b. 

Pallium,  717,  b. 

Palmipes,  763,  a 
Palmus,  763,  a. 
Paludamentum,  *W,  o. 
Paludatus,  721,  a. 

Palus,  721,  b. 
riapSoiwria,  721.  b. 
ILippayoi,  724,  a. 

IIdp0nAoi,  1002,  b. 
Panathen®a,  722,  a. 
Pancratiast®,  724,  a. 
Pancratium,  724,  a. 

Pandect®,  725,  a. 

IldvJia,  727,  b. 

ITavJoxeior,  226,  a 
riai'pyiipis,  727,  b 
Panegyris,  727,  b. 
nareAApwa,  728,  a 
•Panicum,  728,  a. 
navidvia,  728,  a 
Ilavo7rAi'a,  728,  a. 

IlavoSAxos,  954,  b 
‘Panthera,  728,  b. 
Pantomimes,  728,  b 
‘Papaver,  729,  b. 

Paper,  587,  b  ;  588,  a. 
PapiaLexde  Peregrinis.  5M,  i 
Papia  Popp*a  Lex,  556,  a 
‘Papilio,  729,  b. 

Papiria  Lex,  584,  a 
Papiria  Plautia  Lex,  581,  b. 
Papiria  Poetelia  Lex,  584.  b. 
Papiria  Tabellaria  Lex,  94S  k 
Papyrus,  587,  b. 

‘Papyrus,  II.,  729,  b. 

Par  Impar  Ludere,  729,  1 
Parabasis,  300,  a. 

TlapaboXiov,  729.  b 
IJapaSoXoi',  729,  b. 

II  u  pa  xa  r«  6<1  A  A  tic .  495,  b. 
IlapaxaradoAi),  731,  a. 
TlapaKcmidiiKri,  731,  a. 
TlapaKaradr/Kris  SIkt],  731,  » 
Tlapaxoptiyypia,  505,  b ;  995,  i 
ITapaxojpJpara,  996,  a. 

I lapayiirt;,-,  599,  a. 

Paradisus,  729,  b. 

Paragauda,  730,  a. 
UapayvadiSci,  466,  b. 
IIapayva0(J<ov.  452,  hi 
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II axtypatyfi,  730,  4.. 
Vlapaiodnji,  333,  a. 

I  lapnifiaris,  333,  a. 

IlapaXirai,  848,  b. 

IldpaAoi,  848,  b 
I  IripaAoj,  848,  b. 

1  Iapavo/aj  j pafrj,  731,  a. 

I  lapavd^uiv  ypaipfi,  731,  b. 
Ilapcivv/xipoi,  620,  a. 
llapatreraopa,  1036,  a. 
Paraphema,  379,  b. 
\lapanoeo6ttd,  732, a. 
llapanpeaScias  vpa<prj,  732,  h 

II  ipaTvA/s,  793,  b. 

,  lapapfivpaTa,  894,  a. 
Parasang,  732,  b 
ttapuadyyrif,  732,  b. 
flapaaKr/viov,  968,  b  ;  996,  a. 
nupdaripov,  539, 1* 

Parasiti,  732,  b 
Parasol,  1061,  b. 
llapaorrdfc,  60,  b. 
llapaards,  515,  a 
riapdaraois,  353,  a  ,  733,  b. 
OapaaidTai,  394,  b  .  893,  b. 
Parastatica,  61,  a 
llapaOiipu,  524,  b 
Parchment,  588,  t . 

♦Pardalis,  733,  b. 

♦Paidalis,  II.,  734,  a 
♦Pardalos,  734,  a 
♦Pardion,  734,  a. 
riapeSpui,  734,  b. 
n ape&poi.  734,  a. 
ZlapriyopripaTa,  996,  a 
*Pareias,  734,  b. 

Iiupiji'ov,  452,  b. 

Ylapeiaypa(p/i,  734,  1> 
Hapuaypaipfis  ypa<pp,  734,  b. 
Parentalia,  462,  b 
Ylapriopos,  332,  a 
Paries,  734,  b. 

Parilia,  717,  a. 

'Parium  Marmor,  736,  b. 
Parma,  736,  b. 

Parmula,  736,  b. 

♦Parnops,  737,  a 
ndpoxos,  620,  a 
Tldpoooi,  968,  b. 

TidpoSos,  995,  a. 

'■Paronychia,  737,  a. 

Paropsis,  737,  a. 

♦Parra,  737,  a. 

Parricida,  308,  b 
Parricidium,  308,  h. 
riapfimat,  737,  a. 
♦Parthenion,  737,  b. 
tlapdevoi,  737,  a. 

Uapdeveiai,  737,  a. 
Partnership,  902,  a. 

Partus  Abactio,  47,  a. 
flap vQn,  592,  b. 

Pascendi  Servitus,  879,  a. 
Pascua,  1035,  a. 

Pascua  Publica,  859,  b 
♦Passer,  737,  b. 

Passum,  1052,  b. 

Passus,  737,  b. 

Pastophoros,  737,  b. 

IlaordS)  738,  a. 
ndraiKui,  540,  a. 

Patella,  738,  a. 

Pater,  277,  b. 

Patrimus,  745,  a. 

Pater  Famtlias,  430,  a;  741,  a 
742,  a. 

Pater  Patratus,  437,  a. 

Patera,  738,  a. 

Pathologia,  739,  a. 

Patibulum,  463,  a. 

Patina,  740,  b. 

Patres,  742,  b ;  864,  b. 

Patria  Potestas,  741,  a. 
Patricii  742,  b. 

Patnmi  et  Matrimi,  745,  a. 
Fatrona,  745,  a. 

1  atronomi,  745,  a. 
f  atronus.  745,  a. 

Fatruus,  277,  b. 

Pavimentum,  519,  b;  1042  b. 
"  Pavo,  747,  b. 

I  Vvnnaceum,  953,  a. 

Pauperie,  Actio  de,  748,  a. 

Pa  u  penes,  747,  b. 

Pausarii,  748,  a. 

♦Pausia,  748,  a. 

Pay  of  Soldiers,  925,  a. 
n;,xuj,  325,  at  763,  b. 

Peeten,  748,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Pecuaiii.  748.  a. 


Peculator,  748,  b 
Peculatus,  748,  b. 

Peculio,  Actio  de,  384,  a. 
Peculium,  883,  b  ;  884,  a. 
Peculium  Castrense,  742,  a 
Pecunia,  29,  b  ;  497,  a. 
Pecunia  Certa,  673,  a. 

Pecunise  Repetundse,  833,  b 
Pecus,  748,  b. 

IIp^dAtov,  480,  b. 

Pedaneus  Judex,  554,  a. 
Pedarii,  866,  b ;  869,  a. 

Pedica,  748,  b. 

Ilt'AiAor,  188,  b. 

Pedisequi,  748,  b. 

Peducasa  Lex,  584,  b. 

Pedum,  748,  b. 

*Peganon,  749,  a. 

Pegma,  749,  a. 

♦Pelamys,  749,  b. 

*Pelargus,  749,  b. 

IltAdrat,  749,  b. 

IUXa-njs,  267,  a. 

*Pelecan,  749,  b. 

*Pelecinus,  749,  b- 
IUXckvs,  861,  a. 

♦Peleias,  749,  b. 

IIijA^,  466,  a. 

Pellex,  302,  a. 

Pellis,  749,  b. 

IIpAotrdrty,  758,  a. 

*Pelorias,  750,  b. 

Pelta,  750,  b. 

IltA Tacrai,  94,  b ;  99,  b ;  750,  b 
Pen,  187,  a. 

IIpi'p,  954,  b. 

*Penelops,  751,  a. 

TleveoTui,  751,  a. 

*Penia,  751,  a. 

Ylr/vUri,  293,  a. 

IUjviov,  954,  b. 

Penicillus,  702,  b. 
Pentacosiomedimni  229,  b ; 
976,  b. 

YlcvTatrripis,  681,  b. 
IlsvTa\idfc,siv,  949,  b 
flcvraAiOof,  483,  b. 
♦Pentaphyllon,  751,  a. 
llevrdiTTvxa,  944,  a 
Pentathli,  751,  b. 

Pentathlon,  751,  a. 
TlevrriKdvTopos,  890,  b. 
ntrrpKoor^,  752,  a. 
Iievrriico<jTo\6yoi,  752,  a. 
TlevrriKocrTUi,  98,  a. 
*Pentelicum  Marmor,  752,  b. 
Ilti/TTjpEiy,  891,  b. 

*Peperi,  752,  b. 

♦Peplis,  752,  b. 

II/jrAoy,  752,  b. 

Peplum,  752,  b. 

Per  Condictionem,  753,  b. 

Per  Judicis  Postulationem,  753, 
b. 

Per  Manus  Injectionem,  617,  a. 
Per  Pignoris  Capionem  or  Cap- 
tionem,  753,  b. 

Pera,  754,  a. 

♦Perea,  754,  b. 

♦Percnopterus,  754,  b. 
♦Percnus,  754,  b. 

*Perdicion,  754,  b. 

*Perdix,  754,  b. 

Perduellio,  609,  a. 
Perduellionis  Duumviri,  754,  b 
Peregrinus,  755,  a. 
Peremptoria  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Perfumes,  1062,  a. 

Pergula,  755,  b. 

TlepiaKTOi,  969,  a. 
ri£pt'6oAo5,  958,  a. 
Ilcpi6pax‘dviov,  96,  a. 
*Periclymenon,  755,  b 
rkpufenn'O!',  458,  a. 
n«ptp?}pta,  435,  a. 

Tleptvsip,  893,  a. 

IlEptoixoi,  755,  b. 

XltpnriTtia,  995,  a. 

Ylzpizdfiiov,  540,  a. 

IlepitroXoi,  406,  b. 

IlepiTrTcpns,  290,  a. 
HepifipavTppia,  958,  a. 
Periscelis,  757,  b. 

♦Peristera,  757,  b. 
*Peristereon,  757,  b. 

TlepioTia,  385,  b. 

Peristiarch,  385,  b. 

Peristroma,  951 ,  b. 
riepiarilXiov,  514,  b 
Peristylium  51T  b 


nepirctxivpdi,  1034,  b. 
Peritiores,  558,  a. 
Perjurium,  671,  b. 

Perjury,  668,  a  ;  671  4 
nCpiW  929,  b. 

Pero,  758,  a. 
riepdvri,  438,  b. 

TJepdvtipa,  438,  b. 
nepoyif,  438,  b. 
Perpendiculum,  758,  a. 
Perpetua  Actio,  18,  a. 
Perula,  754,  a. 

Prosecutoria  Actio,  17,  K 
ntplSoAof,  843,  a. 

*Persaea,  757,  a. 

‘Persica  Mala,  758,  a. 
Persona,  758,  a. 

Pertica,  761,  b. 

Pes,  761,  b. 

Xlzoaot,  569,  b. 

Pessulus,  526,  a. 

Pesulania  Lex,  584,  b. 
IftraAiopdf,  135,  b. 
Tlerdtriov,  778,  b. 

II iraoos,  778,  b. 

Petasus,  778,  b. 

Petauristse,  764,  a. 
Petaurum,  764,  a. 

Petitor,  20,  a ;  46,  a. 
Petorritum,  764,  a. 

Petreia  Lex,  584,  b. 
IleTpoSdXoi,  455,  a. 
Petronia  Lex,  584,  b. 
*Phagrus,  764,  a. 

*Phacos,  764,  a. 

<1 'aivivSa,  777,  a. 

Phalae,  254,  a. 

♦Phalsena,  764,  a. 
*Phalangion,  764,  b. 
Phalanga,  764,  a. 

Phalanx,  101,  b;  764,  b. 
Phalarica,  489,  b. 

<l>dAapov,  764,  b. 

Phalera,  764,  b. 

Phallus,  363,  b ;  432,  a. 
>tdAoy,  466,  a. 

Pharetra,  765,  a. 
Pharmaceutica,  765,  b. 
•PappaKevrpiat,  767,  a. 
QappaiciSeS'  767,  a. 
<t>appax(dv  ypatyf),  766,  b. 
PappaKoi,  967,  a. 

•PavdSt  434,  a ;  568,  a. 
Pharos  or  Pharus,  767,  a. 
ipapos,  717.  b. 

Phaselus,  767,  a. 

*Phaselus,  767,  b. 
*Phasganon,  767,  b. 
Pdayavov ,  478,  a. 
*Phasianus,  767,  b. 
♦Phasiolus,  767,  b. 

PdatSy  767,  b. 

♦Phassa,  768,  a. 

PeiSircay  942,  a. 

*Phellus,  768,  a. 

PcvaKri,  293,  a. 

Phengites,  905,  b. 

'Pepvrjy  378,  b  ;  379,  a 
PidXri,  738,  a. 

*Phillyrea,  768,  a 
'Philyra,  768,  a. 

Philyra,  588,  a. 

Ptudi,  452,  b. 

*Phleos,  768,  a. 

*Phlomos,  768,  a. 

*Phlox,  768,  b. 

*Phoca,  768,  b. 

♦Phocsena,  768,  b. 
♦Phcenicopterus,  768,  b. 
♦Phoenicurus,  768,  b. 
♦Phoenix,  768,  b. 

Pdvosy  768,  b. 

Pdvov  StKtjy  769, 
popas  t’upavovs,  pcdripeplvtjS 
Kr)y  771,  a. 
ij><5 6riy  291,  a. 

Popoeiay  209,  b  ;  771,  a. 
Popea<pdpin,  570,  b. 
d>op£?ov,  570,  a. 

Poppiyl,  605,  b. 

4>oppos.  900,  a. 

<t>dpo(y  956,  b ;  1035,  a. 
Qoprriyot,  891,  a. 

< PopriKd ,  891,  a. 

•Pdbouiu.  718,  b. 

•Putrayiayla,  396,  a. 

*Phou,  771,  a. 

♦Phoxinus,  771,  a. 
<Pparp(Kdv  ypappartlov,  22, 
Pparpia,  259,  a,  b  ;  1003  b 


fhrygio,  718,  a. 

♦Phrygius  Lapis,  771,  *. 
♦Phrynos,  771,  a. 

♦Phtheir,  771,  a. 

Qdopd,  23,  b  ;  771,  b. 

J>0opu  t&v  ’l.Xevdip'iiv,  771  b 
Pvyf/,  134,  b. 

♦Phycis,  771,  b. 

♦Phycus,  771,  b. 

PvXaKTfiptov ,  55,  a 
<J>ilA aoxoiy  771,  b. 

<l>uAp;  1001,  b. 

♦Phyllitis,  771,  b. 
4>uAo6u<tiA£?s,  422,  a  771  ► 
<Pv\ov,  1001,  b. 

Pvaai,  449,  a 
♦Physalus,  772,  a. 

Pvokti,  167,  b. 

Physiologia,  772,  a 
Physicians,  630,  a. 

Picatio,  1051,  b. 

Pictura,  699,  b. 

♦Picus,  774,  b. 

Pignoraticia  Actio,  776,  b 
Pignoris  Capio,  753,  b 
Pignus,  775,  a. 

Pila,  642,  b  ;  777,  a. 

Pilani,  103,  b. 

Pilentum,  777,  b. 

Pileolum,  778,  a. 

Pileolus,  778,  a 
Pileum,  777,  b 
Pileus,  777,  b. 

Pilicrepus,  777,  a. 

IUXtipa,  778,  a. 
niAtoi/,  778,  a. 

IliAos,  778,  a. 

Pilum,  489,  a;  642,  o 
♦Pilos,  779,  b. 

Pinacotheca,  779,  b. 

Pinaria  Lex,  584,  b. 

Iltva?,  944,  a- 

HtVoi,  CKKXrioiaoTiKis,  348,  a. 
♦Pinna,  779,  b. 

♦Pinnophylax,  779,  b. 

♦Pinus,  779,  b. 

♦Piper,  780,  a. 

Piscatorii  Ludi,  601,  b 
Piscina,  75,  b;  148,  a.  149,  • 
♦Pissasphaltos,  780,  a. 
II(<r<noffif,  1051,  b. 

♦Pistacia,  780,  a. 

Pistillum,  642,  b. 

Pistor,  780,  a. 

Pistrinum,  640,  a  ;  642  b 
♦Pithecus,  780,  b. 

IIiOos,  1051,  b. 

Tliduiyiay  364,  b. 

Pittacium,  54,  a  ;  440,  a 
♦Pityocampe,  780,  b. 

♦Pitys,  780,  b. 

Plaetona  Lex,  328,  a. 

Plaga,  836,  b. 

Plagiarius,  781,  a. 

Plagium,  780,  b. 

Planipes,  301,  a. 
nAaort/c)},  913,  a. 
nAarayi?,  335,  b. 
nAaraydhuov,  335,  b. 
♦Platanus,  781,  a. 

Plaustrum  or  Plostrum,  781, 
Plautia  or  Plotia  Lex  de  Vi 
1058,  a. 

“  Judiciaria,  584, « 
Plebeii,  781,  b. 

Plebeii  Ludi,  601,  b. 

Plebes,  785,  b. 

Plebiscitum,  785,  b ;  1005,  t 
Plebs  ■'81,  b. 

IIA^xrp,  v,  606,  b. 

Plectrum,  606,  b. 

Pledges,  775. 

IlAe/oroSoAircJa,  950  a 
H-  TlX/jpvri,  331,  b. 
nAt7poxo«t>  396,  a. 
UXr/poxdriSt  396,  a. 

Pleni  Menses,  191,  a,  9S  \ 
UXidpov,  763,  b. 

UXivdiov,  567,  b. 

DA(v0(5,  567,  b. 
nAA0O5  567,  b  ;  9C«  t 
DAo'xapos.  291.  b. 

♦Plocimos,  786,  a, 

IIAoiov,  889,  b. 

Plough,  79,  a. 

IIAou/(ap(rfs,  718,  a. 

Plumarii,  786.  a. 
nAuvr)7p(a,  786,  b. 
b.  *Plumbago,  786,  a. 
♦Plumbum,  786,  a. 
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Ptuteus,  573,  a  ;  786,  b. 
Pneumatici,  786,  b. 

*Pnig  tis,  787,  b. 

384,  a. 

Pnyx,  384,  a. 

WoKai,  291,  a. 

Porilum,  787,  b. 
n^ts,  890,  a  ;  894,  a 
Podium,  53,  a. 

IJoSoKaKKTj,  213,  a. 

*Po«,  787,  b. 

‘Poecilis,  787,  b. 

‘Pmcilus,  787,  j. 

P(Ena,  787,  b. 

Pontelia  Papina  Lex,  584,  b  ; 
"57,  b. 

ITu  you ,  138,  a. 
rionc(XT(7S,  718,  a. 
rioitiv,  22,  a. 

Ilmtio&ai,  22,  a. 

I  lotr/ais,  22,  a. 

Iluir/rdc,  22,  a. 

Poisoning,  766,  b  ;  1038,  b 
TloXinapxps,  788,  a. 
*Polemonium,  788, 

IleiAijrat,  788,  a. 

ITioAijr^piov,  788,  a 
*Polion,  788,  b. 

IIoAira'a,  258,  b. 

IloA(V)?f,  258,  b. 
rioA(ro0dAa/c£s,  946,  a. 
Pollicaris,  762,  b. 

Poilicitatio,  676,  a. 
Pollinctores,  459,  a. 

IlrfAof,  508,  b. 

IIoAu7rn)xa>  944,  a. 
‘Polycarpum,  788,  b. 
Polychromy,  705,  a. 
‘Polygalon,  788,  b. 
‘Polygonaton,  788,  b. 
‘Polygonum,  788,  b. 

‘Polypus,  788,  b. 

Polymita,  956,  a. 

‘Pomatias,  789,  b. 

PomoBrium,  789,  b. 

Pompa,  790,  a. 

Pompa  Circensis,  255,  b. 
Pompei*  Leges,  584,  b. 
‘Pompholyx,  "90,  a. 

‘Pompilus,  790,  a. 

Pondo,  591,  a. 

Pons,  173,  a. 

“  AElius,  174,  b. 

“  Minibus,  174,  a. 

“  Cestius,  174,  b. 

“  Fabricius,  174,  b 
“  Janiculensis,  174,  a. 

“  Milvius,  175,  b. 

“  Palatmus,  1 74,  b. 

“  Sublicius,  174,  a. 

“  Vaticanus,  174,  a. 
Pontifex,  790,  a. 

Pontifices  Minores,  792,  b. 
Pontificales  Libri,  791,  a. 
Pontificales  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Pontificium  Jus,  560,  a;  791, 
a ;  792,  a. 

Ponto,  792,  a. 

Popa,  226,  b ;  327,  a  j  846,  a. 
Popilia  Lex,  584,  a. 

Popina,  226,  b 
Poplifugia,  792,  b. 

Populares,  687,  b. 

Populares  Artiones,  1050,  a 
Popularia,  53,  a. 

Populus,  742,  b. 

Populifugia  or  Poplifugia,  792 
b. 

Por,  885,  b. 

Porcise  Leges,  585,  a. 

Ildpvr,,  502,  a. 

IIopi'cioi',  502,  b. 

I  Iopvixdv  TAof,  502,  b  ;  503.  a. 
II oproBoaKoi,  502,  b. 
riopvoreAGvai.  502,  b. 

U-  tp'.a'ai,  7J3,  a. 

Ilopi/oypa0(a,  712,  a 
‘Poros,  7J3,  a. 

Ildpirof,  268,  b. 
lUpirri,  438,  i>. 
lTopir>)p«,  438,  b. 

Porta,  "Oil,  a. 

Portcuilis,  224,  a. 

P  irtentum,  810,  b. 

Porticus,  794,  a. 

Porlisculus,  748,  a ;  794,  b. 
Portitores,  794,  b;  822,  b 
Portorium,  794,  b. 

Portumnalia,  795,  a. 
Portuualia,  795,  a. 
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Posca,  795,  a. 

UoauStiiv,  190,  a. 

HoaeiSiivta,  795,  a. 

Possessio,  795,  b. 

Possessio  Bonorum,  165,  b. 
Possessio  Clandestina,  544,  a 
Possessor,  795,  b. 

Postes,  524,  b. 

Posticum,  524,  b 
Postliminium,  799,  a 
Postmeridianum  Tempus,  362, 
a. 

Postulaticii,  476,  b. 

Postumus,  500,  a. 
‘Potamogeiton,  800,  a. 
‘Poterion,  800,  a. 

Potestas,  741,  a. 

"Pothus,  800,  a. 

Pottery,  439,  a. 
rioiis,  761 ,  b. 

IlpdKropcs,  800,  b. 

Pracidaneie  Feriae,  437,  a. 
Pracinctio,  53,  a ;  968,  a. 

Preci  rictus,  1024,  b. 

*Precocia,  800,  b. 

Pracones,  800,  b. 

Praconium,  801,  a. 

Pneda,  799,  b  ;  800,  a  ;  906,  b. 
Pradiator,  804,  b. 

Prediatorium  Jus,  804,  b. 

Pried i or um  Servitutes,  878,  a. 
Pnedium,  801,  a. 

Prefectus,  102,  b. 

“  AJrarii,  28,  b. 

“  Annonse,  802,  a. 

“  Aquarum,  75,  b. 

“  Castrorum,  802,  b. 

“  Classis,  802,  b. 

“  Fabrum,  428,  a. 

“  JuriDicundo,  282,b. 

“  Pretorio,  802,  b. 

“  Vigilum,  803,  a. 

“  Urbi,  803,  a. 

Prefecture,  283,  a,  b. 

Preficre,  459,  b. 

Prjefumiura,  151,  a;  450,  a. 
Prejudicium,  804,  a 
Prelusio,  476,  a. 

Pnenomen,  660,  b. 

Prapetes,  130,  a. 

Pnepositus,  804,  a. 

Prarogativa  Centuria,  297,  a ; 
1007,  b. 

Prarogativa  Tribus,  1007,  a,  b. 
Prerogative,  1007,  b. 

Pres,  804,  b. 

Prascriptio,  804,  b. 

Prases,  815,  b  ;  817,  a. 

Prasul,  850,  a. 

Prseteriti  Seuatores,  665,  b ; 
866,  b. 

Pretexts,  987,  b. 

Pretextata  Fabula,  300,  b. 
Praetor,  805,  b. 

Praetor  Peregrinus.  806,  a. 
Praetor  Urbanus,  806,  b. 
Pretoria  Actio,  17,  b. 

Pretoria  Cohors,  806,  b. 
Pretori  ani,  806,  b. 

Pretorium,  807,  b. 
Prevaricator,  875,  a. 
Pragmatici,  674,  b. 

Prandium,  274,  b. 

‘Prasites  Lapis,  807,  b. 
‘Prasium,  807,  b. 

*Prasoeuris,  807,  b. 

‘Prason,  807,  b. 
nparqpAr'Ooj,  881,  a. 
X\pa\itpyi&ai,  786,  b. 
Precarium,  544,  a. 

Prehensio,  1000,  b;  1001,  b 
Prelum  or  Prelum,  807,  b. 
Prensatio,  46,  a. 

‘Prester,  807,  b. 
ripprrrppES,  449,  a. 

Priests,  843,  a. 

Primicerius,  807,  b. 
Primipilaris,  232,  a. 

Primipilus,  232,  a. 

Princeps  Juventutis,  418,  b. 
Princeps  Senatus,  866,  a ;  867, 

a. 

Principales  Constitutiones,304, 

b. 

Prmcipes,  103,  b  ;  613,  b. 
Principia  Principalis  Via,  220, 
b ;  221,  a 
*Prinos,  808,  a. 

TTpiaii',  876,  b. 

Prison,  213.  -r 


"Pristis,  808,  a. 

Privatae  Feriae,  435,  a. 
Privatum  Jus,  261,  a;  561  a 
Privilegium,  581,  a. 

Privigns,  31,  a. 

Privignus,  31,  a. 
npodyvevais,  395,  b. 
IIooayuiyEias  ypafrj,  808.  a 
Proavia,  277,  b. 

Proavunculus,  277,  b 
Proavus,  277,  b. 
npodoAi},  808,  a. 
npo6o6Xev/Jia,  168,  b ;  169,  a  • 
664,  a. 

Tlp66ov\oi,  809,  a. 
Ilpoicddapois,  395,  b. 
lIod/cApcris,  353,  b  ;  354,  a. 
Tlpoxeiporovla,  169,  a. 
Proconsul,  809,  h  ;  815,  b. 
Procuratio  Prodigiorum,  810,  b 
Procurator,  19,  b  ;  190,  a  ;  444, 
b  ;  810,  a  ;  816,  a. 

Prodigies,  810,  a. 

Prodigium,  810,  a. 

Prodigus,  328,  b ;  329,  a ;  960,  b. 
npdXo/ios,  958,  b. 

TlpoSnaia,  810,  b. 

II podoata;  ypa4i),  811,  a. 
IlpdJpopoj,  515,  a. 
llpotipcvovaa  QvXrj,  170,  b. 
Tlpoeopta,  259,  a. 
up6eSpot,  168,  b  ;  170,  a. 
Uporidpdaia,  811,  b. 

II pociafopa,  392,  b. 
Hpo£((70Opdf  SlKt],  811,  b. 
Prceliales  Dies,  362,  b. 
npotpfioAi'f,  892,  a. 

Profesti  Dies,  362,  b. 
Upoydpcta,  619,  b. 

Progener,  31,  a. 

Ilpori,  361,  b. 

Projiciendi  Servitus,  878,  b. 
IIpoi£,  379,  a. 

Proletarii,  212,  a ;  296,  a. 
ITpdAoyoy,  995,  a. 

Tlpopavreia,  688,  a. 

Hpipavris,  689,  b. 
Promatertera,  277,  b. 
Tlpop>/0eia,  812,  a. 

Promissa,  623,  b. 

Promissor,  673,  a. 
npnpvijarpiat,  619,  a. 
Tlpopi/tjarplSes,  61 9,  a. 
Promulsis,  275,  a ;  1054,  b. 
Promus,  228,  b. 

Protnuscondus,  228,  b. 

II pdvaog,  958,  b. 

Pronepos,  277,  b. 

Proneptis,  277,  b. 

Pronubas,  625,  b. 

Pronubi,  625,  a. 

Pronurus,  31,  a. 

Jlooiopoaia,  359,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  392,  a. 
Property-tax  (Roman),  1008,  b. 
Propnigeum,  151,  a. 
npo^prps,  395,  b ;  688,  a. 

II polprjrts,  688,  a. 

Propraetor,  815,  b. 

Ilpdn’ovj,  894,  a. 

Proprietas,  374,  b  ;  795,  b. 
Prora,  892,  a. 
npoipEiif,  892,  a. 
npoo*£^dXEtoi',  572,  a. 
Proscenium,  968,  b. 
IIprfo7rAj7<7ic,  358,  a  ;  626,  b. 
Proscribere,  812,  a. 

Proscripti,  812,  a. 

Proscriptio,  812,  a. 
npo<ncu!'!7aic,  23,  a. 

Prosecta,  846,  a. 

Prosicite,  846,  a. 
lIpocrw7r£(OV,  758,  a. 

Ilpdco >7rov.  758,  a. 

Ilpoaras,  515,  a. 
ripocT<£ri7£,  589,  b  ;  636,  b. 
npoffra’n?f  row  <5ppuit,  812,  b 
Up otTTipav,  32,  b. 
UpoartpdaOai.  32,  b. 
Upoaript)pa,  983,  b. 
Prostitutes,  502,  a. 
npootoov,  514,  b. 
ripdcniAos,  290,  a. 

Ilpdrmnra,  399,  b. 
l)puirayau'«m)f,  505,  b. 
nporfAna  yap iov,  619,  b. 
Hpddcati,  456,  a. 
np odecrpia,  812,  b. 

I!  polhapim  vdpog,  812,  b. 
npoOupa,  514,  a  ;  527,  a. 


I  IIpuinSAciov,  376,  b. 
j  II pdrovoi,  889,  b  .  891  £ 

1  nporpvyia,  812,  V 
Provincia,  813,  *. 

‘Proumnos,  818,  s 
Provocatio,  73,  b. 
Provocatores,  476  ‘ 

Tlpofyvia,  511,  b. 
npd^£i/oy,  512,  b. 

Proximus  Admissicwiu  ,  22  t 
Proximus  Infantiae,  538,  a. 
Proximus  Pubertati,  538,  a 
Prudentiores,  558,  a. 
npuAtEs,  247,  a;  851,  s 
IIptiAij,  851,  a. 

II pvpvr/,  892,  a. 

‘Prunum,  818,  a. 

‘Prunus,  818,  a. 

Tlpvraveta,  168,  b. 
npvravciov,  818,  a. 
llpvravchy  168,  b  ;  170,  918,  t 
TaA iov,  95,  b. 

FaAif,  449,  a. 

•Psar,  818,  b. 
i'iXiov  or  4'fAAiov,  95,  t> 
*Psen,  818,  b. 

168,  b ;  386,  b ;  6b4  a 
Vfiifio f,  818,  b ;  839,  b. 
*Psetta,  819,  b. 
i'evdcyypafris  ypatpf/,  819,  b. 
*'fr£D(5i)c  SpdpaySos,  820,  a. 
‘Pseudobounium,  820,  a. 
‘Pseudodictamnum,  820,  a 
VevSoKXrjTeias  ypaipn,  820,  a. 
VevSoSivTtpos,  290,  a. 
VivSopapTvpiidv  iiKp,  627,  b 
'PiAoi,  94,  a  ;  99,  b. 
‘Psimmythion,  820,  b 
‘Psittacus,  820,  b 
'Ptucnjp,  820,  b. 

‘Psylla,  821,  a. 

‘Psyllion,  821,  a 
*Psylon,  821,  a. 

‘Ptarmice,  821,  a 
‘Ptelea,  821,  a. 

‘Ptens,  821,  a. 

‘Ptemix,  821,  a. 

Htvktiov,  944,  a. 

ITtwov,  715,  b. 
rivavttpia,  821,  a 
nuavetptdii',  190,  a. 

Pubertas,  328,  a ;  532,  a  587, 1) 
Pubes,  532,  a. 

Publicse  Feriae,  435,  b 
Publicani,  821 ,  b. 

Publici  Sem,  885,  a  887  a 
Publicia  Lex,  585,  a. 
Publieiana  in  Rem  Actio, 822,  b 
Publicum,  821,  b. 

Publicum  Jus,  261,  a  ;  561,  a 
Publicus  Ager,  34,  a;  798,  b 
Publilia  Lex,  823,  a. 

Publiliae  Leges,  823,  a 
IltivdtrTvXoi,  290,  a. 
rititcrai,  823,  b. 
lit  /A 0(,  456,  b ;  599,  a 
P.  *r,  885,  b. 

Pugilatus,  823,  b. 

Pugiles,  823,  b. 

Pugillares,  944,  a. 

Pugio,  824,  a. 

II vypax‘<*’  823,  b. 

Uvypfi,  823,  b  ;  763,  b. 
rjuyjto<riiv»7,  823,  b. 
neywv,  763,  b. 

HvXaydpai,  49,  b. 
nuAt?,  793,  a. 
nnAif,  793,  a. 

Pullarius,  131,  b 
nuAoiv,  514,  b  ,  794,  a 
Pulpitum,  968  b. 

Pulvinar,  824,  b. 

Pulvinus,  824,  b. 

Punctum,  297,  a 
Pupia  Lex,  585,  t 
Pupillus,  531,  a  ;  i?8  a  ,  108i 
b. 

Pupillaris  Substiiutic  498,  b 
Pujipis,  892,  a. 

TIv  pay  pa.  449,  a 
Ilepai,  456,  b. 

ITi'ipyos,  1027,  a. 

Ilupia,  599,  a. 

Ilvniarr'/piov,  599,  a. 
Purification,  604,  a. 

Ilti pouavTela,  309,  U 
nvMixv,  851,  a. 

HvpptxioTai,  851,  b 
Purees,  626,  a. 

Puteal,  824,  b. 
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f  iteus,  148,  a. 

1 1  vOia .  825,  b. 
riudiut,  825,  a. 
nvdiixpVOTot,  424,  b. 

Puticul®,  461,  a. 

Pnticuli,  461,  a. 

II«,  823,  b. 
riu|j5«ov,  827,  b. 
ritiHov,  183,  a. 

IIu£(f,  827,  b. 

IIu^us,  183,  a. 

‘Pycnocomou,  825,  a. 
•Pygargus,  I.,  II.,  825,  a. 
‘Pygmsus,  825  a 
"Pygolampis,  825,  a. 

Pyra,  460,  a. 

♦Pyrethrum,  825,  a. 
♦Pyrilampis,  825,  b. 
♦Pyromachus  Lapis,  825  j 
Pyrrhica,  851,  a. 

'Pyrrhulas,  825,  b. 

♦Pyrus,  I.,  II.,  825,  b. 

Pythia,  688,  a. 

Pythian  Games,  825,  b. 

Pytho,  687,  b. 

Pyxidula,  827,  b. 

Pyxis,  827,  b. 

*Pyxus,  827,  b. 

Q- 

Quadragesima,  827,  b. 
Quadrans,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Quadrantal,  325,  a. 
Quadratarii,  715,  a. 

Quadriga,  159,  b ;  332,  b. 
Quadrigatns,  159,  b. 
Quadriremes,  891,  b. 
Quadrupes,  747,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  828,  a. 
Quadruplicate,  19,  b. 
Quadrussis,  111,  a. 

Qmesitor,  552,  a. 

Qu®stiones,  552,  a ;  806,  b. 
Qusestioces  Perpetuie,  552,  a ; 
806,  b. 

Qusstor,  828,  a. 

Quaestores  Classici,  828,  b 
Qu®stores  Parricidii,  828,  a. 
Quaestores  Sacri  Palatii,829,  b. 
Quaestorii  Ludi,  601,  b. 
Quaestorium,  221  (plan)  ;  220, 
b ;  223,  a. 

Quaestura  Ostiensis,  829,  a. 
Quales-Quales,  887,  b. 

Qualus,  188,  b. 

Quant i  Minoris  Actio,  829,  b. 
Quartarius,  889,  b. 

Quasillari®,  188,  b  ;  953,  a. 
Quasillus,  188,  b. 

Quatuoiviri  Juri  Dicundo,  282, 
b. 

Quatuorviri  Viarum  Curanda- 
rum,  830,  a  ;  1043,  b. 
Querela  Inofliciosi  Testamenti, 
964,  b. 

Quinarius,  349,  a. 

Quinctilis,  191,  a. 

Quincunx,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Quindecimviri,  340,  b. 
Quinquagesima,  830,  a. 
Quinquatria,  830,  a. 
Quinquatrus,  830,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  830,  b. 
Quinquennalis,  283,  a. 
Quinqueremes,  891,  b. 
Quinquertium,  751,  a. 
Quiuqueviri,  830,  b. 
Quinqueviri  Mensarii,  634,  a. 
Quintana,  220,  b  ;  221,  b. 
Quintia  Lex,  585,  a. 

Quintilis,  191,  a. 

Quirinalia,  831,  a. 

Quirinalis  Flamen,  445,  b. 
Quiritium  Jus,  261,  a;  561, a. 
Quiver,  765,  a. 

Quod  Jussu,  Actio,  562,  b. 
Quorum  Bonorum,  Interdic¬ 
tum,  83!,  a. 

R.  »P. 

Kajes,  206,  a. 

Radius,  331,  h 
‘Raia,  832,  a. 

Ramnenses,  743,  a 
Ramnes,  743,  a. 

*Rana,  832,  a. 

"Ranunculus,  832,  a. 
♦Raphanus,  832,  a. 

Rupina  or  Rapta  Bona,  164,  b ; 
464,  a 
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Rallum,  832,  a 
Rallus,  832,  a 
Rastellus,  832,  a 
Raster,  832,  a. 

Rastrum,  822,  a. 

Rates,  889,  b. 

Rationibus  Distrahendis  Actio, 
1030,  a. 

Razor,  138,  a;  139,  a. 

Recepta ;  de  Recepto,  Actio, 
832,  a. 

Recinium,  839,  a. 

Recinus,  839,  a. 

Recissoria  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rector,  817,  a. 

Recuperatores,  18,  b ;  550,  b. 
Reda,  838,  a. 

Redemptor,  832,  b. 
Redhibitoria  Actio,  832,  b. 
Redimiculum,  833,  a. 

Regia  Lex,  833,  a. 

Regifugium,  833,  b. 

Regina  Sacrorum,  837,  b. 
Regula,  833,  b. 

Rei  Residu®  Exceptio,  19,  a. 
Rei  Uxori®  or  Dotis  Actio,  380, 
b. 

Relatic ,  869,  b. 

Relegatio,  136,  a. 

Relegatus,  136,  a. 
Remancipatio,  371,  a;  398,  b. 
Remmia  Lex,  203,  a. 

Remuria,  578,  a. 

Remus,  893,  a. 

Repagula.  526,  a. 

Repetund®,  833,  b. 

Replicatio,  19,  b. 

Repositorinm,  275,  b 
Repotia,  625,  b. 

Repudium,  371,  a. 

Res,  374,  a. 

“  Communes,  374,  b. 

“  Corporales,  374,  b. 

“  Divini  Juris,  374,  a. 

“  Hereditari®,  374,  b. 

“  Humani  Juris,  374,  a. 

“  Immobiles,  374,  b. 

“  Incorporates,  374,  b. 

“  Mancipi,  374,  b  ;  1066,  a. 
“  Mobiles,  374,  b. 

“  nec  Mancipi,  374,  b  ;  1066, 
a. 

“  Nullius,  374,  a. 

“  Privat®,  374,  a. 

“  Public®,  374,  a. 

“  Religiose!.  374,  a. 

“  Sacr®,  374,  a. 

“  Sanctse,  374,  a. 

“  Universitatis,  374,  a. 

“  Uxoria,  370,  b;  371,  a. 
Rescriptum,  304,  b. 

Responsa,  558,  a. 

Respublica,  1063,  a. 

Restitutio  in  Integrum,  834,  b. 
Restitutoria  Actio,  542,  a. 
Rete,  836,  a. 

Retentio  Dotis,  370,  b. 

Retiarii,  476,  b. 

Reticulum,  187,  b  ;  836,  a. 
Retinacula,  894,  b. 

Retis,  836,  a. 

Reus,  20,  a ;  675,  a. 

Rex  Sacrificulus,  837,  a,  b. 

Rex  Sacrificus,  837,  a,  b. 

Rex  Sacrorum,  837,  b. 

*Rha,  837,  b. 

'P aSfiiov,  702,  b. 

'Pa6fiovdpoi,  33,  a. 

'PdSSog,  1057,  b. 

'P a6Sov%oi,  33,  a. 

' Paiorfip ,  610,  a. 

♦Rhamnus,  838,  a. 

‘Raphanis,  838,  a. 

*Raphanos,  838,  a. 

•Pali's,  20,  b. 

Rheda,  838,  a. 

T r/yea,  572,  a. 

'PtjrtSp,  838,  a  ;  936,  b. 
'PriTopixf/  ypa<t>fj,  838,  a. 
'Pijrpa,  662,  b. 

"Rhine,  838,  b. 

♦Rhinoceros,  838,  b. 

'PivorrvXt;,  793,  b. 

'Parts,  444,  b. 

'Ptiriarr'ip.  444,  b. 

'PoXdvrj,  954,  a. 

Rhodia  Lex,  585,  a. 

'PoXi/xsXt,  1054,  b. 

♦Rhodon,  838,  b. 

|  *Rhoea.  838.  b. 


♦Rhombus,  838,  a 
'PdirTpov,  526,  b 
'Pu'ppa,  599,  a. 

' Pvftds ,  331,  b. 

'PvKupoyyKpia,  712,  a. 

"Rhus,  838,  b. 

*P iaia,  933,  a. 

'Pvrdv,  838,  b. 

♦Rhyta,  838,  b. 

♦Rhytros,  839,  a. 

Rica,  446,  b. 

Ricinium,  839,  a. 

Rings,  839,  a. 

Road,  1041,  b. 

Robigalia,  841,  a. 

♦Robur,  841,  a. 

Robur,  213,  b. 

Rogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Rogatio,  580,  a. 

Rogationem  Accipere,  580,  a. 
Rogationem  Promulgare,580,a. 
Rogationes  Licini®,  841,  a. 
Rogatores,  367,  b. 

Rogus,  460,  a. 

Romana,  717,  b. 

Romphea,  489,  b. 
Rope-dancers,  454,  a. 

Ropes,  842,  b. 

Rorarii,  841,  b. 

♦Rosa,  841,  b. 

Rose  in  Theatralis  Lex,  585,  a. 
♦Rosmarinus,  841,  b. 

Rostra,  841,  b. 

Rostrata  Columna,  290,  b. 
Rostrata  Corsna,  310,  b. 
Rostrum,  892,  a. 

Rota,  331,  b  ;  439,  a. 

♦Rubeta,  842,  a. 

♦Rubrica,  842,  a. 

Rubria  Lex,  585,  a. 

Rubrica,  122,  a. 

Rudder,  480,  b. 

Rudens,  842,  a. 

Ruderatio,  519,  b. 

Rudiarii,  476,  a. 

Rudis,  476,  a. 

Rudus,  1042,  b. 

Ruffuli,  1001,  b. 

Rumpia,  489,  b. 

Runcina,  842,  b. 

Rupili®  Leges,  585,  b;  813,  a. 
Rutabulum,  843,  a. 

Rutellum,  842,  b. 

Rutiliana  Actio,  842,  b. 
Rutrum,  842,  b. 

S.  S 

Sabanum,  719,  a. 

♦Saccharum,  843,  a. 
YaicxvfdvTai,  187,  b. 

Saecus,  1052,  a. 

Sacellum,  843,  a. 

Sacena,  374,  a. 

Sacerdos,  843,  a. 

Sacerdotium,  843,  a. 

Sacra,  844,  a. 

“  Gentilitia,  469,  b. 

“  Municipalia,  845,  a. 

“  Privata,  844,  b. 

“  Publica,  844,  a. 

Sacramento,  1048,  a. 
Sacramentum,  670,  b ;  1048,  b. 
Sacrarium,  845,  a. 

Sacrat®  Leges,  585,  b. 
Sacrifices,  845,  a. 

Sacrificium,  845,  a. 
Sacrilegium,  846,  b. 
Sacrilegus,  846,  b. 

Sacrorum  Alienatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrorum  Detestatio,  469,  b. 
Sacrum  Novemdiale,  435,  b. 
Saddles,  407,  b. 

S®culares  Ludi,  601,  b. 
S®culum,  847,  a. 

♦Sagapenum,  847,  a. 

Tayfjvr),  837,  a. 

Tdyiov,  595,  b. 

Sagilta,  847,  a. 

Sagittarii,  848,  a. 

Xaypa,  378,  b. 

Sagmarii  Equi,  378,  b. 
Sagmina,  848,  a. 

Sagulum,  848,  a. 

Sagum,  848,  a. 

Sails,  893,  b 
♦Salainandra,  848,  b. 

♦Sal  Ammomacum,  849,  a. 
Salaminia,  848.  b. 

TaXaptviot •  848,  b. 

Salarium,  849,  a. 


Selii,  84#,  b. 

Salillum,  850,  b. 

Salin®,  850,  a  ;  1035,  b. 
Salinum,  850,  b. 

♦Salpe,  850,  b. 

♦Salpinx,  I.,  II.,  850,  b. 
SdAtriy!-,  1021,  b. 

Salt,  1035,  b. 

Salt-cellar,  850,  b 
Salt-works,  850,  a ;  1035, 1 
Saltatio,  850,  b. 

Saltus,  859,  b. 

Saivianum  Interdictum  548  1 
Salutatores,  852,  b. 

Sambuea,  852,  b. 
Sambucistri®,  852,  b. 

♦Sami  a  Terra,  853,  b. 
'Samius  Lapis,  853,  b 
Samnites,  477,  a. 
♦Sampsychon,  853,  b. 

Saadal,  154,Jj;  904,  a. 
Sandalium,  853,  h. 

Sandapila,  459,  b. 
♦Sandaracha,  853,  b. 

♦Sandix,  854,  a 
♦Santalon,  854,  a. 

Savtj,  525,  b. 

Sapa,  1051,  b. 

♦Sapphirus,  854,  a. 
Sarcophagus,  460,  a 
Sarculum,  854,  a. 

"Sarda,  854,  a. 

Sardiani,  600,  b. 

♦Sardonyx,  854,  b. 

Sarissa,  489,  b. 

Sarracum,  854,  b. 

Sartago,  854,  b. 

Satira,  854,  b. 

Satisdatio,  19,  b. 

Satura,  854,  b. 

Satura  Lex,  580,  b ;  855,  a 
Saturnalia,  855,  t. 

Yarvpos,  990,  b. 

♦Satyrion,  I.,  II.,  856,  a. 
♦Satyrus,  856,  a. 

♦Saurus,  I.,  II.,  856,  a 
Xavpiorfjo,  488,  b. 

Saw,  876,  b. 

‘Saxifragum,  856,  b. 
Scabellum,  335,  b ,  857,  a 
Scabillum,  335,  b. 

Seal®,  856,  b. 

Seal®  Gemonis,  213,  b. 
Scales,  589,  b. 

SxaXi's,  854,  a. 

Scalmi,  892,  b. 

Scalpellum,  243,  b. 

Scalptura,  860,  a. 
Scalpturatum,  519,  b. 
♦Scammonia.  857,  a. 
Scamnum,  857,  a. 

♦Scandix,  857,  a. 

Scantinia  Lex,  585,  b. 
2xa7r£p5a,  483,  b. 

Scapha,  857,  a. 

Scapus,  288,  b. 

317,  b. 

Sxayp^opi'u,  523,  a. 

♦Scarus.  857,  a. 

Scena,  968,  b. 

Scenici  Ludi,  600,  a  ;  632,  i 
♦Scepanos,  857,  a. 

♦Scepinos,  857,  b. 

SxtTrapvov,  112,_a. 

2/cjj7rro«x0(> 

Sxpjrrpov,  857,  b. 

Sceptrum,  857,  b 
^Kevtj  Kpepaord,  893,  b. 

“  irXtKTd,  893,  a. 

“  IvXiva,  893,  a. 

Ex£a60opof,  523,  b. 

Sx£^‘a(’  173,  b ;  889,  b. 

para  Terpaytuva,  501,  • 
♦Schinos,  858,  a. 

♦Schistns  Lapis,  858,  a 
♦Schoeniclus,  858,  a. 
♦Schcenus  858,  a. 

Schoenus,  858,  a. 

Txoivia,  894,  a,  b. 
S%oivo6<frj;c,  454,  a 
Svoivos,  8.r>8,  a. 

Schola,  148,  a. 

Sxia.  700,  a 
Yitidfietov,  1061,  b. 
XKiaSrjiiopia.  523,  a 
TxidSiov,  1061.  h. 

"ZKiaypaipr'i,  700,  a. 
^KtaypaipM,  700,  a 
♦Sciana.  858,  a. 

Sxidj.  977,  b. 
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XaiRbjp.,.',  608,  b 
*8cilla,  868,  a. 

Ticlpnovi,  572,  b. 

Sciotherieum,  509,  a. 
Ttcipotftoptutv,  190,  a. 

Scipio,  857,  b. 

Scire,  871,  a. 

Scissor,  275,  b. 

Scitum  Populi,  580,  a 
♦Sciurus,  858,  a. 

XKoXdl,  454,  a. 

♦Scolopax,  858,  b. 
♦Scolopendra,  858,  b. 
♦Scolopendrion,  858,  b. 
♦Scolopia,  858,  b. 

TtciXotp,  324,  a. 

♦Scolymus,  858,  b. 

‘Scombros,  858,  b. 

♦Scops,  858,  b. 

*Scordiurn,  858,  b. 

*Scorodon,  858,  b. 
‘Scorodoprason,  858,  b. 
Scorpio,  989,  a 
‘Scorpio,  II.,  858,  b. 

♦Scorpio,  III.,  859,  a. 

♦Scorpio,  IV.,  859,  a 
♦Scorpioeides,  859,  a. 

Scortea,  699,  a. 

Screw,  272,  a. 

Scribie,  859,  a  ;  1063,  b. 
Scribonia  Lex,  585,  b  j  1068,  a. 
Scrinium,  211,  b. 

Scriplum,  859,  b. 

Scripta,  795,  a. 

Scripts  Duodecim,  569,  b. 
Script  ura,  859,  b. 

Scripturarii,  859,  b. 

Scripulum,  859,  b. 

Scrobes,  76,  b. 

Scrupulura,  859,  b  ;  1062,  a. 
Sculptura,  860,  a. 

Sculpture,  860,  a;  912  a. 
Ttcvpla  Sh at,  860,  b. 

TtcvraXy,  861,  a. 

'tdai,  347,  a. 

Scutum,  860,  b. 

♦Scyliuin,  861,  a 
Scytale,  861,  a. 

•Scytale,  II.,  861,  a. 

Scythe,  428,  b. 

Tytcdi,  958,  b. 

Sectatores.  46,  a. 

Sectio,  861,  b 
Sector,  861,  b. 

Sectorium  Interdictum,  543,  b ; 
861,  b. 

Securicula,  861,  b. 

Securis,  861,  b. 

Secutores,  477,  a. 

Tetpacos,  332,  b. 

Tstpaipdoo;,  332,  b. 

TetoaxOeta,  861,  b. 

Teiorpov,  899,  a. 

♦Seliuon,  862,  a. 

Seliquastrum,  863,  a. 

Sella,  862,  a 
Tr/para,  457,  a. 

Sernbella,  349,  a. 

Trjpelov,  539,  b ;  896,  a. 
Semeiotica,  863,  b. 

Sementiv®  Feri®,  436,  b. 
Semimares,  467,  a. 

Semis,  Semissis,  110,  b;  129, 
b ;  591,  a. 

Semproni®  Leges,  864,  a. 
Sempronia  Lex  de  Foenere, 
586,  a. 

Semuncia,  1062,  a. 
Semunciarium  Fenus,  547,  b. 
Senate  (Athenian),  168,  a. 

“  (Roman),  864,  b. 

"  (Spartan),  473,  b. 
Senator,  864,  b. 

Senatus,  864,  b. 
Benatusconsultum,  870,  b. 

“  Apronianum,  872,  a. 

“  Articuleianum,  872,a 

“  de  Bacchanalibus, 

366, b ;  872,  a. 

“  Calvitianum,  557,  a ; 

fT2,  b. 

“  Claudianum,  872,  b. 

“  Dasumianum,  873,  a. 

“  Hadriani,  873,  a. 

“  Junciatium,  873,  b. 

“  Junianum,  873,  b. 

M  Largianum,  873,  b. 

“  Libonianum,  873,  b. 

“  Maceuouianum,  873, 

b 


Senatusconsultum  Memmia- 
num,  873,  b. 

“  Neronianum,  873,  b. 

“  Orphitian'im,  874,  a. 

“  Pegasianu.n,  874,  a. 

“  Persicianum,  874,  a 

“  Pisonianum,  873,  L 

“  Plancianum,  874,  a. 

“  Plautianum,  874,  a. 

“  Rubrianum,  874,  b. 

“  Sabiniauum,  874,  b. 

“  Silanianum,  874,  b. 

“  Tertullianum,874,b. 

“  Trebellianum,  875, a. 

“  Turpilianum,  875,  a. 

“  Velleianum,  875,  a. 

“  Vitrasianum,  875,  a. 

“  Volusianum,  875,  a. 

Seniores,  296,  b;  1007,  b. 
Sepelire,  461,  a. 

September,  1 9 1, a. 

Septemviri  Epulones,  414,  a. 
Septimatrus,  830,  b. 
Septimontium,  875,  a. 

Septum,  297,  a. 

Septunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Sepulchri  Violati  Actio,  462,  a  ; 
1049,  a. 

Sepulchrum,  461,  a. 
Sequestres,  46,  a. 

Sera,  526,  a. 

Seri®,  374,  a  ;  1051,  b. 
Sericum,  875,  b. 

♦Serpens,  876,  a. 

♦Serpyllum,  876,  b 
Serra,  876,  b. 

Serrati,  sc.  Nummi,  349,  b. 
Serrula,  876,  b. 

Serta,  877,  a. 

Serviana  Actio,  776,  b. 

Servilia  Agraria  Lex,  586,  a. 

“  Glaucia  Lex,  834,  a. 

“  J  udiciaria  Lex,  553,  a ; 
586,  a. 

Servitus,  883,  a. 

Servitutes,  877,  a. 

Servus  (Greek),  880,  b. 

Servus  (Roman),  883,  a. 

♦Ses,  888,  a. 

♦Sesamum,  888,  a. 

Sescuncia,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
Sescunx,  110,  b;  591,  a. 
♦Seseli,  888,  a. 

Sestertius,  888.  b. 

Sevir  Turm®  Equitum,  418,  b. 
Seviri,  127,  b. 

Sex  Suffragia,  416,  a. 
Sexatrus,  830,  b. 

Sextans,  160,  b ;  596,  a. 
Sextarius,  8S9,  a. 

Sextilis,  191,  a. 

Sextula,  889,  b;  1062,  a. 
Shears,  449,  a. 

Shields,  268,  a ;  736,  b ;  750, 
b ;  860,  b. 

Shitcs,  889.  b. 

Shoe,  188,  b  ;  398,  b;  901,  b. 
Sibina,  489,  b. 

Ti6vvtov,  489,  b. 

Sibyl,  895,  a. 

Sibyllini  Libri,  895,  a. 

Sica,  896,  a. 

Sicarius,  308,  b ;  896,  a. 

Sicila,  896,  a. 

Sickle,  428,  b  ;  896,  b. 
Sicilicus,  1062,  a. 

♦Sicys,  896,  a. 

♦Side,  896,  a. 

♦Siderites  Lapis,  896,  a. 
TtSypopavrela,  370,  a. 

♦Sideros,  896,  a. 

Sigillaria,  856,  a. 

♦Sigillata,  896,  a. 

Sigma,  633,  b. 

Signa  Militaria,  896,  a. 
Signifer,  896,  b. 

Signinum  Opus,  519.  b. 

♦Sil,  897,  b. 

♦Siler,  897,  b. 

Silk,  875,  b. 

Silentiarii,  804,  a. 

♦Silex,  897,  b. 

Silia  Lex,  586,  a. 

Silicarii,  76,  a. 

Silicemium,  462,  b. 

•Silphium.  898,  a. 

Siliqua,  1062,  a. 

♦Silurus,  898,  a. 

Silv®,  859.  b. 

Silvani  et  Oarbnnis  Lex,  584,  b. 


Silver,  90,  h 
♦Simia,  898,  a. 

♦Sinapi,  898,  b. 

Simlon,  718,  b 
♦Sinopica  Terra,  898,  b 
Sinus,  985,  b. 

♦Sion,  898,  b. 

Si  pari  um,  898,  b. 

♦Sirius,  898,  b. 

♦Sisarurn,  899,  a. 

Sistrum,  899,  a. 

Tiovpa,  750,  a. 

Ttovpva,  750,  a. 

♦Sisymbrium,  899,  b 
♦Sisyrinchion,  899,  b. 

Sitella,  901,  a. 

TiTypiaiov,  901,  a. 

Tircvrys,  430,  b. 

Tnutvat,  900,  b. 
TtToQvXatceiov,  510,  b. 
SiToyuAaxtf,  900,  a. 
TiTonCoXat,  900,  a. 

Titos,  899,  b. 

TItov  Sltcy,  900,  b. 

♦Sitta,  901,  a. 

Sittyb®,  588,  b. 

Situla,  901,  a. 

Slaves  (Greek),  880,  b. 

Slaves  (Roman),  883,  a. 

Sling,  454,  b. 

Slingers,  454,  b. 

♦Smaragdus,  901,  b. 

♦Smaris,  901,  b. 

♦Smilax,  901,  b. 

TpiXy,  243.  b ;  373,  a. 

Tut  vSy,  832,  a. 

♦Smiris,  901,  b. 

♦Smyrna,  901,  b. 

Sobrina,  277,  b. 

Sobrinus,  277,  b. 

Socculus,  901,  b. 

Soccus,  901,  b. 

Socer,  30,  b. 

Sorer  Magnus,  31,  a 
Societas,  902,  a. 

Socii,  903,  a. 

Socio,  Pro,  Actio,  902,  b. 
Socius,  902,  a. 

Socrus,  31,  a. 

Socrus  Magna,  31,  a. 

Sodales,  278,  a. 

Sodales  Augustales,  127,  a. 
Sodales  Titii,  985,  a. 
Sodalitium,  46,  b. 

Solarium,  509,  a;  518,  b. 
Solea,  904,  a. 

♦Solea,  II.,  904,  b. 

♦Solen,  904,  b. 

Solidus,  129,  b. 

Solitaurilia,  604,  b  ;  846,  a. 
Solium.  150,  a. 

£<5Aof,  368,  a. 

Solum,  519,  b. 

Solutio,  674,  b. 

Sophronist®,  483,  a. 
ToMbpovTiarfipiov,  213,  a. 
♦Sorbum,  904,  b. 

♦Sorex,  904,  b. 

Topol,  456,  b. 

Soror,  277,  b. 

Sortes,  693,  a  ;  904,  b. 
Sortilegi,  905,  a. 

Ttoorpa,  882,  a. 

Spade,  715,  b 
Spadones,  467,  a ;  532,  b. 
♦Sparganion,  905,  a. 
Twapyavov,  534,  a. 

Spartan  Constitution,  472,  b. 
♦Spartum,  905,  a. 

Sparus,  489,  b. 

Tirddrj,  478,  a  ;  955,  a. 
Spatium,  254,  a. 

Spear,  488,  b. 

Specillurn,  243,  b. 

Spectio,  126,  b. 

Specularia,  521,  a. 

Specularis  Lapis,  521,  a 
Speculatores,  905,  a 
Tiretpa,  906,  b. 

Sjrtipai  Postal,  235,  a. 
Speculum,  905,  a. 

Specus,  75,  b. 

Tnctpiov,  720,  a. 

Tirtlpov,  720,  a. 

Speusinians,  347,  a. 
♦Sphacelos,  906,  a. 
Sph®risterium,  153,  b;  483,  b. 
Ttpnlpa,  777,  a. 

F^aipai,  235,  a. 

Tsfiatpimc  483,  b. 


Tfaiptorfiptov,  483,  b  •  777,  i 
TyatptaTtKfi,  777,  a. 
T6atptonKd i,  483,  b ;  777,  a 
♦Sphendamnos,  906,  a. 
TQtvSdvy,  454,  b ;  840,  b  ;  91  9 
Tqtn/SovfjTat,  454,  b. 

♦Sphex,  906,  a. 

TtplSci,  606,  b. 

TiptyKTyp,  96,  a. 

Ttppayls,  839,  a. 

T<t>vpa,  610,  a. 

TiftvpUw,  610,  a. 

TthvptjXaTo v,  177,  b 
♦Sphyrena,  906,  a 
Sphyraton,  177,  b. 

Spiculum,  489,  b. 

Spina,  253,  a. 

♦Spina,  906,  a. 

Spindle,  464,  b. 

Spinter  or  Spinther,  98 
Spira,  906,  b. 

Spirula,  906,  b. 

TmOapy,  763,  b. 

♦Spiza,  906,  b. 

♦Spodias,  906,  b. 

Spolia,  906,  b 
Sponda,  573,  a. 

TirovSal,  344,  b ,  846,  a. 
Spondeo,  672,  b. 
TtrovSodtdpot,  681,  a. 
TtrivSvXot,  819,  a. 
♦Spondyle,  907,  b. 
♦Spondylus,  907,  b. 

Sponge,  704,  b 
Spongia,  704,  b 
♦Spongia,  II.,  907,  b 
Sponsa,  623,  b. 

Sponsalia,  623,  b ;  624,  h 
Sponsio,  542,  a  ;  1048,  b 
Sponsor,  541,  b. 

Sponsus,  623,  b. 

Sportula,  907.  b. 

Stabularius,  832,  a. 

♦Stacte,  908,  a. 

TraStoSpdpot,  909,  b 
TrdStov,  908,  a. 

TrdStos,  908,  a. 

Stadium,  908,  a. 

Stalagmia,  533,  a. 

Stamen,  953,  b. 

♦Stannum,  910,  b. 

Standards,  Military.  r)9ft  a 
Trampov,  995,  a 
Stater,  910,  b. 

Statera,  1021,  a. 

TraOfiovxot,  938,  a. 

Tradpos,  589,  b ;  614,  o. 
Stati  Dies,  362,  b. 

Stationes,  222,  b. 

Stationes  Fisci,  912,  a. 
Stationes  Municipiorum,  91 J 
Stativ®  Feri®,  435,  b. 

Stator,  912,  a. 

Statu  Liber,  616,  a. 
Statuaria  Ars,  912,  a 
Statuary,  912,  a. 

Statu  men,  1042,  b. 

Travpds,  324,  a. 

TryXoi,  457,  b. 

Treppa,  877,  a. 

Trypotv,  953,  b. 

Tt ttftavyTcXdKot,  877,  a 
TTtipdvtopa,  877,  a. 
Tre<t>avos,  309,  b. 
TrttjtavoTtXdKiov,  877,  a. 
TTeibavoxXdKot,  877,  a. 
Stercolinii  Servitus,  878,  b 
TOevta,  924.  b. 

Stibadium,  633,  b. 

♦Stibium,  924,  b. 

Stillicidii  Servitus.  878,  b 
Stillicidium,  878,  b. 

Stilus,  924,  b, 

♦Stimmi,  925,  a. 

Stipendiarii,  925,  a 
Stipendium,  925,  a 
Stipes,  721,  b. 

Stipulatio,  673,  a. 

Stipulator,  673,  a. 

Stiva,  80,  a. 

TTXcyyis,  599,  a. 

Trod,  794,  a. 

♦Stoebe,  926.  a. 

♦Stoechas,  926,  b. 

Ttoixcicv,  508,  b 
Stola,  926.  b. 

Trdptov,  452,  b 
♦Stomoma,  926,  b 
♦Stratiotes.  928.  » 

Stoves,  521, 
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•tragulum,  i>51,  b. 

SrpaTtiyis  vavs,  927,  b. 
Srparriyds,  926,  b. 

Stratores,  928,  a. 

Btrena,  928,  a. 

£rpsnrds,  989,  b. 

Btme,  288,  b. 

Strigil,  15P  b ;  599,  a. 

♦Strix,  928,  b 
y.Tp&paTa,  572,  b  •  951  \ 
‘Strombus,  928,  lx 
I'rpoyyvXai,  890,  o 
2rpo<fials,  215,  a 
2rpi<piy\,  215,  a. 

•trophium,  928,  b. 

•Strouthion,  928,  b. 
“Etrouthos,  928,  b. 

‘—rpovOdg  pcydXrj,  928,  b 
'  Strouthocaraelus,  928,  b 
Structor,  275,  b. 

•Strychnus,  928,  b. 

Studiosi  Juris,  116,  a. 

ErtlAoy,  288,  a  ;  925,  a. 
Stultorum  Ferise,  450,  a. 
Stuprum,  23,  b  ;  302,  a  ;  533,  b. 
~S.Tvp6.Kiov,  488,  b,  n. 

Erdpa!-,  488,  b. 

Stylus,  924,  b. 

♦Stypteria,  929,  a. 

♦Styrax,  929,  a. 

Suasnr,  125,  a. 

Subcenturio,  104,  a. 

*Suber,  929,  b. 

Subitarii,  1022,  b. 
Subligaeulum,  929,  b. 
Subrogare  Legem,  580,  a. 
Subscriptio  Censoria,  535,  a  ; 
Subseciva,  37,  a.  [664,  b. 
Subsellium,  978,  b. 

Subserica,  876,  a. 

Subsignani,  103,  b 
Substitutio,  498,  a. 

Substitutio  Pupillaris,  498,  b. 
Subtegmen,  953,  b. 

Subtemen,  953,  b. 

Subucula,  1024,  b. 

Successio,  929,  b. 

Successor,  930,  b.  * 
Succinctorium,  929,  b. 
Euccinctus,  1024,  b. 
‘Succinum,  930,  b. 

Eui cofdvrrjs,  930,  b. 
SiVKoyavrias  ypatpri,  931,  a. 
•udatio,  149,  a. 

Sudatorium,  149,  a. 

Euffibulum,  1041,  a. 
guffitio,  462,  a. 

Suffragia  Sex,  416,  a. 
Suftragium,  931,  b. 

Suggestus,  841,  b  ;  932,  a. 
Suggrundarium,  460,  a. 

Sui  Heredes,  497,  b  ;  499,  a. 
SvXai,  932,  a. 

Sulci,  1042,  b. 

EuAA oyeis,  932,  a. 

“Sulphur,  932,  b. 

Sulpici®  Leges,  586,  a. 
Sulpicia  Sempronia  Lex, 586,  a. 
SvpSdXaiov,  932,  b. 

SvpSoXaiuiv  xapaSaaeuis  SiKrj, 
SvpBoXov,  1014,  a.  [932,  lx 
SvpBdXiov,  diro,  StKai,  933,  a. 
"SipBovXoi,  734,  a,  b. 

Sii ppaxoi,  933,  b. 

"Zvppopia,  392,  b;  1011,  b. 
S.vp<popeis,  188,  a. 

"Svpirdoiov,  938,  b. 

Sumtuari®  Leges,  934,  a. 
SvvaXXaypa,  932,  b. 
SvyKXriTos  'l^KKXrjaia,  383,  b 
SvyKoptoTppta,  45,  a. 

Sundial,  508,  a. 

SilvSiKos,  934,  b. 

SvvtSpiov,  935,  a. 

EtJvtA poi,  935,  a. 

Xovr/yopiKi iv,  936,  b 
2.vvfiyopos,  935,  b. 

Xvyyiveia,  495,  a. 

~2.vyytve.~is,  495,  a. 

2vyypa<pri,  937,  a. 

Hlvyy  panels,  809,  b. 

~2.vvooos ,  306,  b. 

Ein-oixia,  437,  b. 

Eutotxta,  938,  a. 

Eovoipia,  159,  b. 

Tvvuiptg,  159,  b  ;  332,  a 
'Livraypa,  100,  a. 

Evvrdlrtf,  935,  a  ;  957,  a. 

Su vriXtia,  101 1,  b  ;  1012,  a. 
EwreXtis,  1011,  b. 

2.vv0r\K7i,  932,  b.  ( 

2vvdr)KU>v  TlaoaBdat  ’os  BIkt], 
Xvv^ua  OfiO  »  rQ3p.  h 


TvvTpitfpapxoi,  1011,  b. 
Suovetaurilia.  604,  b ;  846,  a  ; 
Superficiarius,  938,  a.  [897,  a. 
Superficies,  938,  a. 
Supernumerary,  12,  b. 
Supparum,  894,  a;  1024,  b. 
Supparus,  1024,  b. 

Supplicatio,  938,  b. 
Supposititii,  477,  a. 

Suprema,  sc.T-empestas,  362,  a 
Surdus,  673,  a ;  960,  b. 
Surgery,  241,  a 
StJpiyl,  940,  b. 

2vppa,  941,  a. 

♦Sus,  938,  b. 

SvcKrjvot,  306,  a. 

Suspensura,  150,  a, 

~ZvootTia,  941,  a. 

Tvoraots,  100,  a. 

SioTvXos,  290,  a. 

Sword,  478,  a. 

*Sycalis,  930,  b 
*Sycaminos,  930,  b. 

“Syce,  930,  b. 

*Sycomoros,  930,  b. 

*Syenites  Lapis,  931,  b. 
♦Symphyton,  933,  b. 
Symposium,  938,  b. 

Syndicus,  278,  b. 

Synthesis,  940,  a. 

Syrinx,  940,  b. 

Syssitia,  941,  a. 

t.  e. 

*Tabanus,  943,  a. 

Tabella,  943,  a. 

Tabellari®  Leges,  943,  a. 
Tabellarius.  943,  b. 

Tabellio,  943,  b. 

Taberna,  943,  b. 
Tabernaculum,  943,  b  ;  957,  b. 
Tables,  633,  a. 

Tablinum,  517,  a. 

Tabul®,  944,  a. 

Tabularii,  945,  a. 

Tabularium,  945,  a. 

Tseda,  945,  a. 

*T®nia,  II.,  945,  b 
Tay6s,  945,  b. 

T atvia,  928,  b. 

TaivtSiov,  928,  h 
TdXavra,  589,  b. 

TaXavrov,  947,  a. 

Talaria,  946,  b. 

TdAapoj,  188,  a. 

TaXaaia,  953,  a. 

TaXaoiovpyla,  953,  a. 

Talassio,  625,  b. 

Talentum,  947,  a. 

Talio,  949,  a. 

*Talpa,  949,  a. 

Talus,  949,  a. 

Tambourine,  1033,  a. 

Tapias,  950,  a. 

Tapida,  621,  a. 

*Tanus,  951,  a. 

*Taos,  951,  a. 

Tapes,  951,  a. 

Tapete,  951,  a. 

Tdfoi,  457,  a. 

Taippoiroioi,  412,  b. 

Tdipnos,  1034,  b. 

♦Tarandus,  951,  b. 

Tarentini  Ludi,  602,  a ;  603,  a. 
Tarpeia  Aternia  Lex,  581,  b. 

T apj>6s,  893,  a. 

T dpaos,  319,  b. 

Taurii  Ludi,  602,  a  ;  603,  a. 
♦Taurus,  951,  b. 

Taxes  (Greek),  392,  a;  956,  a. 
Taxes  (Roman),  1008,  b;  1035, b 
Tal/ap%0(,  951,  b. 

TafiSt  952,  a. 

“Taxus,  952,  a. 

T/jSewos,  985,  a. 

Tectores,  76,  a ;  736,  a. 

Teda,  945,  a. 

Tr'/yavov,  854,  b. 

Tegula,  952,  a. 

Teix'ov,  734,  b. 

Teixonoiis,  953,  a. 

Tela,  953,  a. 

TeXapibv,  133,  a. 

Telamones,  121,  a. 

*Telephion,  956,  a. 

TtXeral,  652,  a. 

*Telis,  956,  a. 

TeXiovdpxvs,  956,  a. 

TeXiivriS,  956,  a. 

TiXos,  »09.  b  ;  956,  b. 

Tipcvos ,  31-  a  ;  957,  b ;  958,  a. 
Temo,  331,  b 
Tomnle-  957.  h 


Templum,  957  i 
Temporalis  Ac  tic,  18,  a. 
Temporis  Pnescriptio,  804,  b 
Tens®,  971,  b. 

“Tenthredo,  959,  a. 
Tepidarium,  148,  b 
*Terebinthus,  959,  b. 

“Teredo,  959,  b. 

Terentilia  Lex,  586,  a. 
Terentini  Ludi,  602,  a 
Terminalia,  959,  b. 

Termini,  501,  a. 

Teruncius,  110,  b;  349,  a;  591,  a 
Tessellarii,  715,  a. 

Tessera,  959,  b. 

Tesserula,  959,  b. 

Testa,  441,  a. 

Testament,  960,  a. 
Testamentari®  Leges,  586,  a. 
Testamentifactio,  960,  a. 
Testamentum,  960,  a. 
Testator,  960,  a. 

Testis,  671,  b ;  963. 

Testudo,  605,  b ;  965,  h 
♦Testudo,  II.,  966,  a. 
TeBpnriros,  332,  b. 
TerpdSpaxuov,  381,  a 
TeTpaAoyia,  993,  b. 

T erpaopia,  332,  b. 

Tetrarcha,  966,  a. 

Tetrarches,  966,  a. 

T erpapxta,  945,  b ;  966,  a. 
Terpr/ptis,  891,  h, 

*Tetrix,  966,  a. 

TerpibBoXov,  381,  a. 

T tTTapaKovra,  of,  450,  b. 
♦Tettigometra,  966,  a. 

*Tettix,  966,  b. 

*Teuthis,  966,  b. 

“Teuthos,  966,  b. 

*Teutlos,  966,  b. 

Textores,  953,  a. 

Textrices,  953,  a. 

Textrinum,  953,  a. 

Baipos,  215,  a. 

BaXapiot,  893,  a. 

BaXaplrai,  893,  a. 

BaXapos,  515,  a;  893,  a. 
“Thalassocrambe,  966,  b. 
*Thalictron,  966,  b. 
BaXXo<pdpot,  723,  b. 

BaXvaia,  966,  b. 

Bdpva,  1052,  b. 

*Thapsia,  966,  b. 

Banrtiv,  456,  b. 

Thargelia,  966,  b. 

Bapyr/Xubv,  190,  a. 

Theatre,  967,  a. 

Btarpov,  967,  a. 

Bearptivtis ,  972,  b. 
BtarpoTruXris,  972,  b. 
Theatrum,  967,  a. 

*Thebaicus  Lapis,  971,  a. 
BfjKai,  457,  a. 

Theft,  270,  a  ;  463,  a. 

♦Theion,  971,  a. 
*Thelycraneia,  971,  a. 
*Thelypteris,  971,  a. 
♦Thelyphonon,  971,  a. 

Thens®,  971,  b. 

Theodosianus  Codex,  273,  b. 
BeoXoydov,  969,  b. 

Bzofydvia,  972,  a. 

Beivpia,  345,  b  ;  973,  a. 

Bea) piKd,  972,  a. 

Beojpls,  345,  a. 

Btiopotf  345,  a  ;  973,  a. 
Bzo\zvia,  972,  a. 

Bepaneia,  621,  a. 
Therapeutica,  973,  a. 

Bepair  cvtikoi,  733,  a. 

Bepdirtov,  492,  a. 

Theriaca,  975,  a. 

Br/piopdx°i,  167,  a. 

Thermte,  143,  a  ;  152,  a. 
Thermopolium,  202,  a  ;  226,  b. 
♦Thermos,  975.  b. 

Brjoavool,  376,  a;  958,  b. 
Brjoeia,  975,  b. 

Thesmophoria,  976,  a. 
Btopo<fr!>XaKts ,  394,  b. 
BtapoBtrai,  83,  a .  84  a  662. 
Beopds,  663,  a. 

Bpatxa,  496,  b :  619,  a. 
Thessalian  Constitution.945  b 
©SdoaAoi/cfrai,  751.  a. 

Brjres,  976,  b. 

Biauos,  363,  b  ;  977,  b. 

Boivft  yapix^i,  620,  a. 

0oA/a,  1061,  b. 

0<SAoj,  977,  b. 

BbtoKos,  33,  a. 

Thorax.  596.  a. 


0iupa^,  596,  «. 

Thoria  Lex,  977,  K 
*Thos,  9T8,  a. 

Thraces,  477,  a. 

Bpbvwv,  978,  b. 

Bpavlrai,  893,  a. 

Bpdvos,  893,  a. 

♦Thraupis,  978,  b. 
♦Thraupalus,  978,  b. 

Threces,  477,  a. 

Threshold,  524,  b. 

BprjvipSot,  456,  a. 

♦Thridacine,  978,  b. 

♦Thridax,  978,  b. 

♦Thrissa,  978,  b. 

0piL  291,  a. 

Tnronus,  978,  b. 

BpvaXXig,  397,  b. 

Bvyan/p,  495,  a. 

Boyarpicovs ,  495,  a. 

BvpeXt),  968,  b. 

0t ipiar/jpiov,  1026,  b. 

Blip  a,  514,  b  j  524,  b. 

“  aiXctos,  514,  b ;  554,  ft 
“  Ktiwaia,  515,  a;  H4,k 
‘  peaavXos,  514,  b. 

“  peravXos,  514,  b 
Bvpcds,  860,  b. 

Biptrpov,  525,  b. 

Bvplits,  515,  b. 

BvpCbv,  515,  a  ;  527,  b. 
Bvpuipeiov,  515,  a  :  527,  k 
Bvpiopds,  514,  b  ;  527,  b. 
♦Thus,  979,  a. 

Bvoavoi,  27,  a;  443,  b. 
Bvr/jptov,  76,  b. 

♦Thya,  979,  a. 

♦Thyites  Lapis,  979,  a. 
♦Thymallus,  979,  a. 
♦Thymbra,  979,  b. 
♦Thymelaea,  979,  b. 

♦Thymus,  979,  b 
♦Thynnus,  979,  b. 

Thyrsus,  980,  a. 

Tiara,  980,  b. 

Tiaras,  980,  b. 

Tibia,  981,  a. 

Tibicen,  981,  b. 

Tibicinium,  981,  a. 
TignilmmittendiServiti «, 8719 
♦Tigris,  982,  a. 

♦TiVroi  XiBoi,  982,  a 
Tiles,  Roofing,  952,  a 
♦Tilia,  982,  a. 

Tiptfv,  32,  b. 

Ti pdadai,  32,  b. 

Ttpr/pa,  982,  a. 
Tintinnabulum,  983,  b 
♦Tiphe,  984,  a. 

Tirocinium,  984,  b. 

Tiro,  984,  b. 

TiBr/vlSia,  984,  b. 
“Tithymallus,  984, 

Titia  Lex,  586,  b. 

Titienses,  743,  a. 

Tities,  743,  a. 

Titii  Sodales,  985,  a. 

Titulus,  460,  b ;  588,  b 
ToKoyXviXoi,  545,  a. 

T 6kos,  545,  a. 

T6koi  eyyeioi,  545,  a. 

“  I yyvoi,  545,  a. 

“  vavTiKoi,  545.  b. 
Toculliones,  545,  a. 

Toga,  985,  a. 

“  Palmata,  985,  b. 

“  Picta,  987,  a. 

“  Pretexta,  532,  »  987,  a 
“  Pulla,  987,  a. 

“  Virilis,  532,  a;  147,  a 
Togata  Fabula,  300,  b 
Togatus,  987,  b. 

Toixiopux'a.  134.  b. 
Toixcopu'xoj.  394,  b ;  ”34,  k 
ToixooiiKTris,  734,  b. 

To?xof)  734,  b. 

Tomaculum,  167,  b. 

Tombs,  457,  b ;  458,  l  461  t 
T 6voi,  572,  a. 

Tonsor,  138,  b. 

Tooth-powder,  349,  b 
♦Topazos,  987,  b 
Toirda,  894,  a. 

Topiaria  Ars,  511,  a. 
Topianus,  511,  b 
Toralia,  990,  a. 

Torch,  434,  a- 
Torcular,  988,  a. 

Torculum,  988,  a. 

♦Tordylion,  988,  b. 

TopsvTiKij,  179,  a. 
Tormentum,  893,  b ;  J68,  b. 
Tornues.  989,  b 
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1  arqnis,  989,  b. 

Tortor,  989  b. 

Torture,  139,  b;  989,  b. 

Torus,  906,  b;  990,  a. 
Tdlapxoi ,  347,  a. 

T d^evpa,  847,  a. 

Toricum,  847,  a. 

IVUov,  87,  a. 

To^drat,  347,  a 
Trabea,  987,  b. 

Traditio,  375,  a. 

‘Tragacantha,  990,  a. 
‘Tragion,  990,  a. 

Tragedy  (Greek),  990,  a. 
Tragedy  (Roman),  996,  a. 
Tragoedia,  990,  a. 

TpayipSia,  990,  a. 

‘Trugopogon,  997,  a. 
‘Tragoriganon,  997,  a. 
‘Tragos,  997,  a. 

‘Tragos,  II.,  997,  a. 

Tragula,  490,  a ;  837,  a. 

I' rag um,  837,  a. 

Traha,  997,  b. 

Trama  953,  b. 

Tramoserica,  876,  a. 
rransactio  in  Via,  18,  b. 
Transfuga,  350,  a. 

Transtillum,  606,  b. 

Transtra,  893,  a. 

Transvectio  Equitum,  416,  a; 
418,  a. 

Todirt^at,  633,  a;  457,  b. 

“  irpwrai,  344,  b. 

“  SevTcp  u,  344,  b. 

V (aTTetoKdpos,  344,  a. 
Tpairetoiroidst  344,  a. 

Tod<pr]\,  892,  b. 

Tpavparos  f*  npovoias  ypa<pfj, 
Trebonia  Lex,  586,  b.  [997,  a. 
Tremissis,  129,  b. 

Tressis,  111,  a. 

Tresviri,  1019,  a. 

TptaxdSes,  458,  a. 
Tpiaxovropos,  890,  b. 

Tptaypdj,  751,  b. 

Tpcaira,  464,  b. 

Tnarii,  997,  a. 

Tribes  (Greek),  1001,  b. 

Tribes  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tpi&Xoj,  997,  b. 

TpiSuiv,  720,  b. 

TpiSuviov,  720,  b. 
TpiSwvofdpoi,  720,  b. 

Tnbula,  997,  b. 

Tribulum,  997,  b. 

Tribulus,  997,  b. 

‘Tribulus,  998,  a. 

‘Tribulus,  II.,  998,  a. 

Tribunal,  998,  a. 

Tribunes,  998,  a. 

Tribunicia  Lex,  998,  b. 
Tribunus,  998,  a. 

Tribus  (Greek),  1001,  b. 

Tribus  (Roman),  1004,  b 
Tributa  Comitia,  1005,  a. 
Tributarii,  801,  a. 

Tributoria  Actio,  884,  a. 
Tributum,  1008,  b. 

Trie®,  291,  a. 

Tpi'xu/xa,  291,  a. 

Tp('x<i)<r«j,  291,  a. 

Triclinium,  1009,  a. 

Tridens,  464,  b. 

Triens,  110,  b  ;  591,  a. 
Tpirjpapxt<*>  1010,  a. 
I'pu'ipapxoi,  1010,  a. 

'Tpir/peiSt  890,  b. 

Tpirtpoirotoi,  891,  b. 

Tpicri/pi’s,  681,  b. 

Trifax,  989,  a. 

Triga,  332,  b. 

‘Trigia,  1014,  a. 

Trigon,  777.  b, 

Trigcnum,  853,  a. 

Trilix,  955,  a ;  956,  a. 

Tpipfia,  939,  sP;  1054,  6 
Trinepos,  277,  b. 

Trimpptis,  277,  b. 

Trinum  Nundinui»v  668,  a. 
Trinuudinum,  668,  a. 
TpiiSfoXor,  1044,  a. 

Triplicate,  19,  b. 

Tripod,  1014,  b. 

*Tripolion,  1014,  b 
Tripos,  1014,  b. 

Tpftrrvxa*  944,  a. 

Tripudium,  130,  b. 

Triremes,  890,  b  ;  891,  a. 

T ptra,  458,  a. 

Tpirayomarifc,  505,  b. 
Tntavia,  277,  b. 
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Tritavus,  277,  b. 

‘Triticum,  1015,  b. 

Tpirrva,  846,  a. 

Tpirnij,  1003,  a. 
TriumphaliaOrnamenta,  1 01 9, a 
Triumphalis  Corona,  311,  b. 
Triumphus,  1015,  b. 

“  Castrensis,  1018,  b. 

“  Navalis,  1018,  b. 

Triumviri,  1019,  a. 

“  Agro  Dividundo,1019,  b. 

“  Capitalis,  1019,  i 
“  Coloni®Deduceucs,1019,b 
“  Epulones,  414,  a. 

“  Equitum  Turmas  Recog- 
noscendi  or  Legendis  Equi¬ 
tum  Decuriis,  1019,  b. 

“  Mensarii,  634,  a. 

“  Monetales,  640,  b. 

“  Nocturni,  1019,  b. 

“  Reficiendis  A2dibus,1019,b 
“  Reipublic®  Constituend®, 
1019,  b. 

“  Sacris  Conquirendis  Do- 
nisque  Persignandis,  1019,  b. 
“  Senatus  Legend],  1020,  a. 
Tpdxi^of,  906,  b. 

‘Trochilus,  1020,  a. 

Tpoydj,  331,  b  ;  1020,  a 
Trochus,  1020,  a. 

‘Troglodytes,  1020,  a. 

Troj®  Ludus,  256,  b. 
Trop®um,  1020,  a. 

Tpojraiov,  1020,  a 
Trophy,  1020,  a 
Trossuli,  415,  b 
Trousers,  171,  a. 

Trua,  1021,  a. 

TpufiXlov,  318,  b. 

TpvyipSta,  364,  a. 

TpuyqxW,  364,  a. 

Trulla,  1021,  a. 

Trullissatio,  736,  a. 

Trumpet,  180,  a ;  595,  a;  1022, b. 
T pvrdvri,  1021,  a. 

Trutina,  1021,  a. 

‘Trygon,  I.,  II.,  1021,  b. 

Tuba,  1021,  b. 

Tubilustrium,  830,  b. 

Ttiyat  irdXecov,  921,  b. 

TuXp,  572,  a. 

TtiXelov,  572,  a. 

Tullia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  46,  b. 
Tullia  Lex  de  Legatione  Libe¬ 
ra,  576,  b. 

Tullianum,  213,  b ;  450,  b. 
Tumblers,  325,  a. 

Tupfiof,  457,  a. 

Tumultuarii,  1022,  b. 
Tumultus,  1022,  b. 

Tunica,  1022,  b. 

Tunicati,  102;5,  a. 

Tvttos,  449,  b. 

T ipavvof,  1025,  a. 

Tti pavvtSos  ypa<(>ri,  811. 
Tunbulum,  1026,  b. 

Turma,  104,  a ;  418,  a. 
Turricula,  452,  b. 

Turris,  1027,  a. 

T6p<ris,  1027,  a. 

Tutela,  1028,  b. 

Tutel®  Actio,  1030,  a. 

Tutor,  1028,  b. 

Tutulus,  1031,  b. 

Twelve  Tables,  1031,  b. 
Tympanum,  1033,  a. 
‘Tymphaica  Terra,  1025,  a. 
‘Typhe,  1025,  a. 

U.  V 

Vacantia  Bona,  165,  a. 

Vacatio,  102,  b  ;  399,  fc. 
‘Vaccinium,  1033,  b. 
Vadimonium,  Vas,  18,  b;  804,  b. 
Vagina,  478,  a. 

Valeri®  Leges,  1033,  b. 

Valeri®  etHorati®Leges,1034,a 
Valeria  Lex,  1034,  a. 

Vallaris  Corona,  311,  a. 
Vallum,  1034,  a. 

Vallus,  1034,  a,  b. 

Valv®,  525,  b. 

Vannus,  1034,  b. 

Vappa,  1053,  b. 

Varia  Lex,  609,  b. 

Vas,  804,  b. 

Vase-painting,  705,  b. 

Vatinia  Lex,  586,  b. 

Udo,  1035,  a. 

Vectigalia,  1035,  a. 

Vectigalis  Ager,  38,  a;  401,  a. 
Vehes.  1036.  a. 


Veil,  1037,  a. 

Velamen,  1037,  a. 

Velarium,  1036,  b. 

Velati,  1036,  a. 

Velites,  104,  a ;  489,  a. 
Velleianum  Senatus  Consult 
um,  542,  a. 

Velum,  893,  b ;  1036,  a. 
Venabulum,  1037,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  886,  a. 

Venatio,  1037,  a. 

Venditio,  403,  a. 

Venefica,  1039,  b. 

Veneficium,  1038,  b. 
Veneficus,  1039,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  716,  a. 

Ver  Sacrum,  1039,  b. 

Verbena,  848,  a. 

Verbenarius,  437,  b. 

Verna,  884,  b ;  886,  b. 

Verso  in  Rem  Actio,  884,  a. 
Versura,  547,  a. 

Veru,  489,  b. 

Verutum,  489,  b. 

Vesp®,  459,  b. 

Vespillones,  459,  b. 

Vestales,  1039,  b. 

Vestibulum,  516,  b ;  527,  a. 
Vesticeps,  532,  a. 

Veteranus,  984,  b. 
Veteratores,  886,  b. 

Vexillarii,  103,  a;  897,  a. 
Vexillum,  897,  a. 

Vi®,  1041,  b  ;  1045. 

Vi®  Servitus,  879,  a. 
ViariaLex,  586,  b;  1043,  b. 
Viaticum,  1045,  b. 

Viator,  1045,  b. 

Vicarii  Servi,  884,  a. 

Victima,  845,  b. 

Vicesima,  1046,  a. 

Vicesimaria  Lex,  1046,  a 
Vicesimarii,  1046,  a. 

‘Vicia,  1046,  a. 

Vico  Magistri,  1046,  a. 

Vicus,  1046,  a. 

Victoriatus,  349,  a. 

Vigiles,  106,  a ;  803,  a. 
Vigili®,  222,  b. 

Vigintisexviri,  1046,  b. 
Vigintiviri,  1046,  b. 

Villa,  1046,  b. 

Villia  Annalis  Lex,  25,  b. 
Villicus,  1047,  b. 

Vinalia,  1048,  a. 

Vindemialis  Feria,  437,  &. 
Vindex,  18,  b  ;  617,  a. 
Vindicatio,  1048,  a. 

Vindici®,  1048,  b. 

Vindicta,  615,  b  ;  1048. 
Vindicta,  1049,  b. 

Vinea,  1050,  a. 

Vinegar,  1053,  b. 

Vinum,  1050,  b. 

Viocuri,  83@,  a. 

‘Viola,  1057,  b. 

Virga,  1057,  b. 

Virgines  Vestales,  1039,  a. 
Virgula,  1057,  b. 

Virgo  Maxima,  1040,  b. 
Viridarium,  511,  a. 

Virilis  Pars,  747,  a. 

Virilis  Toga,  532,  a ;  987,  b. 
Vis,  1058,  a. 

Vis  et  Vis  Armata,  1058,  a. 
Visceratio,  462,  b. 

‘Viscum,  1058,  a. 

Vitelliani,  944,  b. 

Vitis,  231,  b. 

‘Vitis,  1058,  a. 

Vitrearii,  1059,  a. 

Vitricus,  31,  a. 

Vitrum,  1053,  a. 

Vitta,  Vitt®,  1060,  b. 

Vittata  Sacerdos,  1061,  a. 
‘Ulmus,  1061,  a. 

Ulna,  762,  b. 

*Ulva,  1061,  b. 

Umbella,  1061,  b. 

Umbilicus,  588.  b. 

Umbo,  268,  h^37,  a;  986,  b. 
Umbraculum,  1061,  b. 

Uncia,  1062,  a. 

Unciarium  Fenus,  547,  a. 
Unctores,  148,  b. 

TJnctuarium,  44,  a ;  148,  b. 
Unguenta,  1062,  a  ;  1054,  a. 
Unguentaria,  1062,  b. 
Unguentari®,  1062,  b. 
Unguentarii,  1062,  b. 
Universitar.,  1063,  a. 

Vocatio  in  Jus.  18,  a. 


I  Vocoma  Lex,  1W4,  V 
Volones,  1065,  a. 

Volsell®,  139,  a. 

Volumen,  588,  b. 

X  Juntarii,  1065,  a. 

Vomitona,  53,  K 
Voting  (Greek),  239,  a;  tit,* 
Voting  (Roman),  931,  b  H5.I 
Uragus,  104,  a. 

*Uranos«;pus,  1064,  b. 

Urna,  889,  b;  901,  a;  1045.  k 
Urna  (feralis),  460,  b 
Urpex,  549,  b. 

*Urus,  1064,  b. 

Urtrina,  460,  a. 

Ustrinum,  460,  a. 

Usucapiij,  1065,  b. 

Usur®,  546,  b. 

Usurers,  545,  “ 

Usurpatio,  1068,  b. 

Usus,  623,  a  ;  1068,  b. 
Ususfructus,  1068,  b 
Uterini,  277,  b. 

Uti  Possidetis,  543,  b 
Utilis  Actio,  17,  a,  b. 

Utres,  1053,  a. 

Utricularius,  98!  a 
Utrubi,  543,  b. 

Vulcanalia,  107C,«. 

Vulgares,  887,  a. 

‘Vulpes,  1065,  b. 

Uxor,  623,  a. 

Uxorium,  1070,  a 
W. 

Wall,  520,  b ;  734,  b 
Weaving,  953,  a. 

Wheel,  331,  b  ;  439,  a ,  10311  • 
Whip,  445,  a. 

Wig,  293,  a. 

Wills,  960,  a. 

Window,  515,  b  j  520,  b. 
Wine,  1050„  b. 

Witnesses  (Greek),  526,  a. 
Witnesses  (Roman),  671,  s 
Wrestling,  716,  a,  b 
X  H 

‘Xanthe,  1070,  a. 

‘Xanthion,  1070,  a. 
‘Xanthobalanus,  1070,  a 
S tvavol,  1070,  a. 

'S.tvtiXaoia,  1070,  b. 

EeWa.  511.  b. 

Ervlas  ypa<pfi,  1070, 8 
Esvtxd,  636,  b. 

Emxdi',  1071,  s. 
s.cv&ves,  512,  a ;  515 
StVof,  512,  a. 

"cUottis,  1072,  a 
‘Xiphias,  1072,  o 
‘Xiphion,  1072,  b. 

Ei'^os,  478,  a. 

Sdavov,  913,  a,  b. 

EuXoxoff/a,  464,  b 
S vardpxoSy  483, 

Euar^p,  832,  a. 
s.vtt6s,  482.  a. 

E tiarpa,  599,  a 
‘Xyris,  1072,  b. 

Xystarchus,  483,  a. 

Xystus,  482,  a ;  511,  • 

Y. 

Year  (Greek),  190,  a. 

Year  (Roman),  191 
Yoke,  554,  b. 

Z. 

Z axopoi,  1072,  b. 

*Zeia,  1072,  b. 

Zr/niTal,  1073,  a. 

Zevytrai,  229,  b. 

‘Zingiberis,  1073,  a 
Zwypa<Pe7v,  700,  a. 

Zioypa<t>in,  699,  b. 

Zi>pa,  1073,  a. 

Zona,  1073,  a. 

Ztbviov,  1073,  b. 

ZomojrXdxos,  107?,  s 
Zonula,  1073,  h. 

‘Zoophyta,  1074,  a 
Zophorus,  61,  a. 

Z <Dcrri)p,  1073,  a. 

Zvyd.  893,  a. 

7.vyioi,  893,  a. 

Ziiyircu,  554,  b  ,  8rt, 

Ztiyov,  554,  b ;  60t  k  *5,  t 
Zvyoi,  554,  b. 

Zt >6os,  233,  b. 

*Zyg®na,  1074.  b. 

‘Zygia,  1074,  . 

‘Zythus,  1074  b 
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